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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 88. CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 119: 93: I will never forget Thy 
precepts: for with them Thou hast 
quickened me. 

O Thou God of all grace and goodness, 
we humbly acknowledge that we are con- 
stantly baffled and uncertain of the ways 
to take until our minds are illumined by 
Thy spirit and we follow Thy guidance. 

Grant that in the great enterprise of 
building a better world for all mankind 
we may feel the challenge of accepting 
the principles of religion and morality. 

We frequently talk unwittingly about 
defending religion and we fail to see that 
religion needs no defense but that it is 
the one resource whose principles and 
precepts will sustain and support us in 
the battles of life. 

May we have a profound sense of Thy 
presence and power and yield ourselves 
13 and faithfully to Thy divine prov- 
idence. 


Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


RETIREMENT OF CAPT. GEORGE S. 
BULLEN, U.S. NAVY 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, within a 
few days Capt. George S. Bullen, a dedi- 
cated naval officer for 30 years, will be 
retiring from active duty. For the past 
5 years Captain Bullen has been Direc- 
tor, Congressional Inquiry and Liaison 
Division, Office of Legislative Affairs, 
where he has served the Navy and the 
Congress in an outstanding manner. 
There has been hardly a single congres- 
sional office during that time that has 
not benefited from the efficient and per- 
sonal assistance of the captain and his 
division. He has emphasized the service 
for which the division was created and 
has fulfilled its mission with great dis- 
tinction. 

During his long naval career before, 
during, and after World War II, Captain 
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Bullen has served in a broad diversity of 
assignments, including three commands 
at sea, for which he has received official 
commendations by the Chief of Naval 
Personnel, and the Director of Naval 
Intelligence, and has been awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal. He has also ren- 
dered able service in the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel and as special assistant and 
aide to the Under Secretary of the Navy, 
in which post his unusual talents as a 
liaison officer, creating harmonious re- 
lations with Members of the Congress 
and civilian officials, were recognized and 
commended by the Secretary of the Navy. 

In 1955 Captain Bullen was graduated 
from the National War College—an 
achievement coveted by all military and 
naval officers. 

I am confident that my colleagues who 
know Captain Bullen and have enjoyed 
our associations with him, join me in 
extending our warmest congratulations 
and wishing him well in his future en- 
deavors. His exceptional ability and 
gracious personality will continue to 
serve him well in whatever new enter- 
prise he undertakes. 

In bidding goodby to Captain Bullen 
I feel it is most fitting to add the Navy’s 
traditional “well done” on the comple- 
tion of his excellent service. 


CONGRESS SHOULD ACT TO RE- 
LIEVE ACUTE SHORTAGE OF 
COINS 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an urgent need for an increase in the 
amount of our national coinage. The 
shortage is hampering normal business 
volume. 

Seattle banks through their Clearing 
House Association have passed a resolu- 
tion urging that the Congress do some- 
thing to remedy this problem and I am 
told there are two important remedial 
steps to provide immediate relief. One 
is to provide sufficient appropriations to 
operate both the Philadelphia and Den- 
ver Mints, three shifts, and the other 
is completion of the Philadelphia Mint. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable to me 
that a government would not provide 
adequate coins to meet business needs. 
That is a fundamental responsibility of 
government. 


Under permission to do so, I include 
herewith a resolution of the Clearing 
House Association of Seattle: 


Whereas the shortage of coin in the 
Seattle area continues to grow more acute 
to the point where it is beginning to hamper 
normal business volume; and 

Whereas it is felt by the members of the 
Clearing House Association of Seattle that. 
this trend will continue and probably in- 
pree in the near future: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved, That all steps be taken to advise 
the Congress of the United States of this 
acute problem and to urge them to remedy 
it promptly. 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 10, 1964. 


SUPREME COURT AGAIN 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which would prevent 
the Supreme Court or any Federal court 
from overruling and setting aside any 
legislative districts as adopted by the 
legislatures of the respective States of 
this Union. 

Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of June 15, 1964, taking away the 
power of the States to apportion their 
representation in the legislature is 
another step toward Supreme Court dic- 
tatorship. This is a shocking decision 
which makes a mockery of the will of 
the people and representative govern- 
ment. The Chief Justice, in writing the 
majority opinion, made the cold state- 
ment that a majority vote of the people 
of a State made no difference. This 
decision is a long step toward not only 
Federal dictatorship and concentration 
of power in Washington, but, Mr. 
Speaker, it is a long step toward Federal 
dictatorship by the Supreme Court in 
Washington—a dictatorship by un- 
See Federal officials, appointed for 

e. 

The power of the Congress has been 
usurped by the Supreme Court. The 
constitutional rights and power of the 
States have been usurped by the Supreme 
Court. If the States of the Union allot 
a State senator in their legislature to 
each county, I believe they have as much 
constitutional right to do so as for each 
State in the Union to have two US. 
Senators. Individual liberty is being 
ursurped and destroyed by the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court is leading 
the way to total concentration of power 
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in Washington, conformity and collec- 
tivization of American society. 

This Congress must act before it is too 
late to preserve the Constitution of the 
United States, and safeguard the rights 
of the States, our local governments, and 
the liberties of our people. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 158] 

Goodell Pool 
Ashbrook Gray Powell 
Avery Green, Oreg. Purcell 
Baring Hawkins Quie 
Barrett Healey Rains 
Bass Hoffman Roberts, Ala. 
Battin Hosmer Saylor 
Bennett, Mich. Kee Sheppard 
Blatnik Laird lack 
Bolling Langen Springer 
Bow Lankford Teague, Tex. 
Bruce Lipscomb Toll 
Buckley McCulloch Tupper 
Davis, Tenn. Miller, N.Y. Vanik 
Dent Monagan Waggonner 
Dowdy Morrison Wilson, Bob 

O'Brien, N.Y. Wilson, 
Feighan Pepper Charles H 
Forrester Pilcher Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 375 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 746, MAKING IN 
ORDER CONSIDERATION OF HR. 
11376, EXCISE AND TAX RATE 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1964 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 746 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 11376) 
to provide a one-year extension of certain 
excise-tax rates, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed four 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the bill shall be considered as having been 
read for amendment. No amendment shall 
be in order to said bill except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and said amendments shall 
be in order, any rule to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means may 
be offered to the bill at the conclusion of the 
general debate, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
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ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] and pending 
that I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 746 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
11376. The bill provides a l-year ex- 
tension of certain excise tax rates and 
also provides a closed rule. 

I may say to my colleagues we would 
hope that we can adopt this rule very 
shortly in which 4 hours of general de- 
bate is provided, and let the Committee 
on Ways and Means proceed to explain 
it. 

The rule does provide a closed rule, 
waiving all points of order, and 4 hours 
of general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 11376 continues 
certain existing excise rates for 1 year. 
These rates, which are continued until 
July 1, 1965, are the present rates of ex- 
cise tax on distilled spirits, beer, wine, 
cigarettes, passenger cars, auto parts, 
and accessories, general telephone serv- 
ice, and the transportation of persons 
by air. 

All of the taxes affected by the bill, 
except those relating to general tele- 
phone service and transportation of 
persons by air, are taxes which were in- 
creased at the time of the Korean war. 
The Tax Rate Extension Act of 1959 
added the latter two taxes to the list of 
those subject to automatic reduction. 

If the bill is not enacted, it is esti- 
mated that there will be a revenue loss 
of $1.9 billion in a full year of opera- 
tion and a revenue loss in the fiscal year 
1965 of $1.8 billion, taking into ac- 
count floor stock refunds. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which for 
some time has been coming before us 
year after year for extension. There 
was a request before the Committee 
on Rules by the minority to provide for 
at least one amendment which would 
have permitted a vote on the removal of 
certain retailers excise taxes. 

May I say that, as one person con- 
cerned about these taxes over a period 
of a great many years, I have a certain 
amount of sympathy with the desire 
and the hope to attain repeal of these 
particular taxes. However, Mr. Speak- 
er, the distinguished Chairman of the 
great Committee on Ways and Means, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mutts], has stated before the commit- 
tee, and I understand they have already 
started, there will be a full-scale hear- 
ing on the whole subject of excise taxes. 

It would certainly be my hope that 
after that study and that hearing by that 
great committee we will be able to see 
some elimination, certainly on a selec- 
tive basis, of many of the more onerous 
of these taxes. 

It is my understanding that the pro- 
posed amendment, which is not au- 
thorized by the rule but probably might 
be offered in a motion to recommit, does 
not cover telephone and transportation 
taxes, two items with which I have been 
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long concerned, believing that they are 
actually overall detrimental, possibly, to 
the best interests of our country. It 
would certainly be my hope that as the 
Committee on Ways and Means studies 
these various taxes a close look would 
be taken with reference to those specific 
taxes. 

Also, I am fully aware, as I am sure we 
all are, because we hear from our local 
merchants, our hometown people, about 
the burdensome task of the reports which 
must be filled out on many of these ex- 
cise taxes on drugs, cosmetics, and other 
things, which are actually quite burden- 
some on the individual storeowners. 

Again, as I say, these are matters I 
would hope that in the not too distant fu- 
ture the Committee on Ways and Means 
will be able to come before this body with 
a proposal to eliminate certain of these 
particular taxes. However, at the pres- 
ent time, in view of the assurance of the 
continuation of the present hearings, I 
certainly will support the present bill for 
the extension, at least for the time being, 
of the entire scope of these taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to expedite mat- 
ters, I would urge the adoption of House 
Resolution 746 and the permitting of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to ex- 
plain their position on the matter. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume, 
and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
here we go again—another one of these 
so-called tax bills under a so-called 
closed, but actually a gag rule which says 
to the House and to all its Members: 
“You are incapable of doing any think- 
ing for yourselves. You must accept the 
measure that comes out of the great 
Committee on Ways and Means as it has 
been written by that committee, or as it 
may be amended by that committee on 
the floor, or you must vote against the 
bill in its entirety.” Of course if the 
House in its wisdom, or in its lack there- 
of, should approve the legislation and it 
be sent over to another body, there 
would be no closed rule there, no gag 
against any Member of the other body to 
prevent discussing in full detail any sec- 
tion or provision of the bill, or offering 
any amendment that he or she might 
desire to offer or have considered. It is 
only the House of Representatives that 
seemingly is unfit or unqualified to pass 
judgment on tax legislation and to de- 
cide for itself whether or not to amend 
a tax bill. I know the argument is made 
that if we do not have a closed or gag 
rule on a tax bill, it is entirely possible 
some other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code might be taken up, 
through the amendment rule, and 
changed in the House. 

But in the past when gag rules were 
voted down on other important legisla- 
tive matters, the House has proved it 
was able to legislate in a judicious and 
proper manner. I, for one, simply can- 
not accept the idea and the thought the 
House of Representatives is not capable 
or able to legislate on matters of this 
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type. It is true that even though a bill 
is brought up under a closed rule or gag 
rule that, under the general rules of the 
House, it is always in order to offer one 
motion to recommit, either with or with- 
out instructions, and that the motion to 
recommit may, of course, contain some 
amendments, or some change in the lan- 
guage in the bill. 

When this measure which is before us 
now, H.R. 11376, was before the Commit- 
tee on Rules, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes], the ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, requested a rule be granted which 
would at least be sufficiently open in 
nature to permit the offering of amend- 
ments submitted by the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to reduce certain excise taxes that 
would otherwise be extended under the 
provisions of this bill. That request of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin was re- 
jected by the Committee on Rules. A 
number of us on the committee who had 
voted in support of the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
proceeded to vote against reporting 
the bill under a closed or gag rule, 
not only because of our inherent opposi- 
tion to any closed or gag rule, but also 
because of the fact no real consideration 
was given to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. No 
opportunity was given to the minority, 
except through a motion to recommit, to 
offer amendments to the present laws 
dealing with excise taxes. However, 
when this bill goes to the other body, 
there will be amendments offered there 
dealing with these excise taxes. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes], the ranking member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, has pro- 
posed to offer an amendment, so that it 
could be discussed fully in general de- 
bate, and under the special rule be re- 
quested, following genera] debate, we 
could have the amendment offered and 
discussed in the usual manner under the 
5-minute rule. His amendments would 
repeal certain excise taxes imposed dur- 
ing World War II on toilet preparations, 
jewelry and related items, ladies hand- 
bags, luggage and the like, certain fur 
trimmed coats, furs and so forth, from 
the present excise tax rate of 10 per- 
cent down to 5 percent, effective July 1 
of this year, and eliminating such excise 
taxes completely as of July 1, 1965. 

He did not propose, in his suggested 
amendments, the elimination of some of 
the other excise taxes which really were 
a part of the Korean war emergency 
taxes. The Korean war, by the way, in 
case Members do not know it, has been 
over for 11 years or more, while these 
emergency taxes are still with us. 

Instead the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BYRNES] suggested doing something 
about these so-called nuisance excise 
taxes, which have been in existence ever 
since World War II. These excise taxes 
are primarily paid by the women of the 
country on articles which, to the average 
woman, are necessities of life. They are 
taxes on wearing apparel, or on other 
items of everyday use. 

What has happened in connection with 
this type of legislation in the other body? 
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I believe on February 5, when a tax bill 
was under consideration in the other 
body, by a vote of 48 to 45—or just by the 
narrow margin of 3 votes—under the 
whip of administration influence, that 
great legislative body voted down an 
amendment which would have exempted 
from all excise taxes the first $100 of 
purchase of any of these items which 
have been mentioned here in connection 
with the Byrnes amendment. 

In other words, under the amendment 
which was voted upon and was rejected 
by three votes in the other body, about 
the only one of these items contained in 
the Byrnes amendment, as it will be sub- 
mitted in the form of a motion to recom- 
mit later on, which would have been 
taxed would have been the ones involv- 
ing any amount over $100—such as spent 
for a fur, for some very expensive piece 
of luggage, or for some very expensive 
piece of jewelry. The tax would not have 
applied, on the first $100 of any purchase 
of any $100. 

I believe that commonsense tells us, 
and ordinary judgment tells us—to at 
least most of us, who have been around 
for a little while—that when this bill 
clears the House, whether or not it con- 
tains the Byrnes amendment as it will 
be presented in the motion to recommit, 
and the bill reaches the other body, that 
in this particular year especially, it will 
take a long hard look at these nuisance 
taxes, these excise taxes which have the 
ladies of the country pretty well stirred 
up to the point that they are demanding 
their removal. After all, these ladies 
have paid their full share of war taxes, 
and there is no reason why they should 
continue to be discriminated against 
more than anyone else. 

We speak of discrimination, for many 
people around here are very much op- 
posed to discrimination. Most of these 
excise taxes are discriminatory in nature, 
especially so far as many of the items in 
the proposed Byrnes amendment are 
concerned. 

I hope the first action which will be 
taken by the House will be to vote down 
the rule—to vote down the previous 
question, on the rule—so we may then 
amend the rule and make in order the 
consideration, in the usual manner, the 
amendments submitted by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] un- 
der the 5-minute rule. Thus we may 
debate the amendments fully in a proper 
and deliberative manner on the floor of 
the House, so Members of the House may 
decide for themselves as to the value 
thereof. 

This should not be a decision made by 
only 25 members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, although it is a great com- 
mittee. I have the highest of respect 
for every member of that committee, 
but this is a decision which should not 
be made by 25 members of the commit- 
tee at the present time, but instead by 
435 Members of the House—we the peo- 
ple in Congress assembled. We should 
decide for ourselves what ought to be 
done on this very troublesome subject 
matter. 

So I hope the previous question will be 
voted down, and the rule may be 
amended, so we can have full debate 
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upon these amendments suggested by 
the minority members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, as have been pre- 
pared by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Byrnes]. If not, then I urge every 
Member of this House to support the 
motion to recommit, which is, of course, 
the more difficult way to accomplish the 
purpose, and the only opportunity we 
will have, if the gag rule is adopted, to 
amend this bill, as many of us feel it 
should be amended. In fact, if I had 
my way—although I do not always have 
my way around here, as most of you 
know—if I had my way, these nuisance 
excise taxes would be eliminated as of 
the 1st of this July and we would not do 
so in two steps, although some might 
feel a two-step reduction method is þet- 
ter. I feel the quicker we stop some- 
thing which is not good the better off 
we will be. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of the 
time on this side to the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE], a 
member of the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from New York is recognized for 16 
minutes. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a certain interest, rather a personal 
interest, in this piece of legislation. I 
also regret very much that it has been 
brought out under a closed or gag rule. 
It seems to me that this is something 
we should have been able to debate and 
that we should have been able to pick 
apart and that we should have been able 
to amend. It is unfortunate that the 
House of Representatives is not given 
that privilege which still remains, appar- 
ently always, in the other body. Of 
course, a Member of that body has 
written a book recently that has caused 
a good deal of attention. It is entitled 
“Congress: The Sapless Branch.” Maybe 
this is one of the sapless things we are 
being accused of. 

The reason why I am taking the floor 
for a very brief time here is to call your 
attention to the tax on women’s hand- 
bags. I would like to submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that a woman’s handbag is not 
a luxury. There is not a woman in this 
Chamber today, either on the floor, in 
the gallery, or anywhere around this 
Chamber, who is not carrying a bag. It is 
a necessity. If you want to tax handbags 
for women, you should tax pockets for 
men. Under that criteria, of course, 
there was only one Member of this body 
who could ever have qualified for not 
being taxed, and that was the former 
Member from Michigan, Mr. Hoffman, 
who had made it a rule never to have a 
pocket in his suit or, I believe, in his 
trousers, for that matter. 

Now, the tax on luggage, handbags, 
and the like was imposed primarily to 
conserve leather during World War TI. 
Most luggage today is not made of 
leather. We have synthetics not only 
for luggage but for the production of 
shoe uppers. I am very happy to tell you 
that one of the outstanding discoveries in 
that line has been made by the labora- 
tories of the Du Pont Co. in my district in 
Newburgh, N.Y. You will all be going 
around with shoes made from this new 
fabric very soon. Itis a very remarkabl 
discovery. t 
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Now, leather is far from becoming a 
drug on the market, but in the absence 
of a need to conserve leather, there is no 
justification for singling out ladies’ 
handbags, luggage, and the like for a se- 
lective retail excise tax. Why penalize 
these articles? Yet under this bill we 
are powerless to do anything about it. 
We cannot amend the bill to exclude 
these articles and I think most of us, the 
vast majority, would agree that we should 
exclude them. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 11376) to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of certain excise tax rates. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11376, with Mr. 
DetanEy in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before the House today, H.R. 11376, con- 
tinues certain excise tax rates for 1 ad- 
ditional year. These rates which are 
continued from June 30, 1964, through 
June 30, 1965, are the present excise tax 
rates on distilled spirits, beer, wine, 
cigarettes, passenger cars, automobile 
parts and accessories, general telephone 
service, and the tax on the transporta- 
tion of persons by air. 

In the absence of the passage of this 
bill, Mr. Chairman, the tax on distilled 
spirits would be reduced from $10.50 to 
$9 per gallon; the tax on beer would be 
reduced from $9 to $8 per barrel; the 
tax on wines, which varies generally in 
proportion to the alcoholic content of 
the wine, would be reduced by approxi- 
mately 11 percent; the tax on cigarettes 
would be reduced from 8 cents to 7 cents 
a package; the tax on passenger cars 
would be reduced from 10 percent of the 
manufacturers’ price to 7 percent; the 
tax on automobile parts and accessories 
would be reduced from 8 percent of the 
manufacturers’ price to 5 percent; the 
10-percent tax on general telephone serv- 
ice, or as we used to call it, local tele- 
phone service, would be repealed; and 
the 5-percent tax on transportation of 
persons by air would be repealed. 

Mr, Chairman, it is important I think 
to distinguish a little bit between what 
is commonly referred to as the “Korean” 
excise taxes and some of the other taxes 
which are contained in this bill for ex- 
tension for 1 year. 

Mr. Chairman, when we refer to the 
Korean excise taxes, we are referring to 
the increase in the tax on distilled spirits, 
on beer, on wine, cigarettes, passenger 
automobiles, and automobile parts and 
accessories. 

The general telephone tax, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the tax on the transportation 
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of persons antedate the Korean war by a 
number of years. In fact there has been 
a tax on toll telephone service which 
antedates World War II. The tax on 
transportation of persons as I recall orig- 
inated in World War II. These two 
taxes, however, have been in this legisla- 
tion for the last 3 or 4 years because the 
committee hoped that the time might 
come when consideration could be given 
to the elimination of these two taxes as 
well as the Korean taxes themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, the telephone tax would 
have been repealed as the result of an 
amendment in the other body to one of 
these bills—I believe that was done in 
the Tax Rate Extension Act of 1959. The 
Senate conferees, however, agreed to in- 
cluding this tax rate among those con- 
tinued for 1 year. We have subsequently 
extended that tax in the intervening 
years. 

Previously, Mr. Chairman, we also in- 
cluded in the tax rate extension bill, this 
bill, certain corporate tax rates. But the 
members of the Committee will recall 
that in connection with the passage of 
the Revenue Act of 1964 those rates were 
made permanent in the process of reduc- 
ing them substantially from the Korean 
levels. The corporate tax rates are, 
therefore, no longer a part of this par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in a full year of oper- 
ation the revenue loss that would result 
through failure to enact this bill is $1.9 
billion. In the fiscal year 1965 because 
of the lag in collections that revenue loss 
would be $1.8 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, this I believe identifies 
the bill and properly describes it and it 
gives to the members of the Committee 
some idea of what the revenue effect is 
if we do not continue these taxes for 
another year. 

Mr. Chairman, let me see now if I can 
give to the Members of the Committee 
reasons which justify in their opinion a 
continuation of these taxes for 1 addi- 
tional year. 

Let us look first to the economic situa- 
tion which we are enjoying. The Reve- 
nue Act of 1964, which was enacted ear- 
lier this year, Mr. Chairman, involved a 
reduction in individual and corporate 
rates of $11.6 billion in revenue. This 
was the largest tax reduction ever en- 
acted by any Congress. 

We did that, Mr. Chairman, we will 
recall, in order to lessen the restraints 
upon our free competitive society so that 
we could obtain more economic growth 
and in this manner obtain a higher gross 
national product—or combination of 
goods and services produced and ren- 
dered here in the United States. 

I believe it is well that we pause a 
moment to reflect upon whether or not 
that action by the Congress—the confer- 
ence report was adopted, you will recall, 
by an overwhelming vote in this House— 
has tended to accomplish the results 
which were then thought possible 
through that action. 

I am pleased, Mr. Chairman, though 
we cannot yet state what the full effect 
of it will be, that we are realizing its 
desired results from that tax reduction 
program. 

Each time a new set of statistics is re- 
leased, we have to be impressed by the 
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fact that in the particular month to 
which those statistics apply, we are gen- 
erally better off than we were in the 
month before. Think of it. On the 
basis of the statistics which were issued 
in April, unemployment is down. This 
is true even though this includes every 
high school graduate in the United 
States looking for a job. 

The unemployment rate for May is 
down to the figure of 5.1 percent, sea- 
sonally adjusted. This is the lowest un- 
employment figure we have enjoyed in 
the United States in many, many years. 
On the other hand, civilian employment 
in April exceeded, for the first time in 
the history of this great country, 70 mil- 
lion people. The personal income in 
April hit an all-time high, up to that 
point, of $483 billion, and yesterday we 
are told that in May personal income has 
exceeded the April figure and is now at 
$485 billion. The industrial production 
index in April climbed to a new postwar 
high of 129.6, and yesterday we are told 
again that during the month of May the 
figure went to 130.3, which is based upon 
the average prevailing in 1957-59. The 
latest release of the Department of Com- 
merce and SEC on plant equipment ex- 
penditures by business now indicate that 
actual expenditures in the first quarter 
were $42.5 billion at an annual rate, and 
that these are now expected to rise to an 
annual rate of $45.4 billion in the last 
quarter of this year. This represents a 
new high, and means that plant and 
equipment expenditures in 1964 should be 
12 percent above those in 1963. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, 
total new construction building in May 
is in excess of $66 billion on an annual 
basis. 

Mr. Chairman, these indicators are 
good. They show that the Revenue Act 
of 1964 is having its intended result. 
They do not demonstrate, however, the 
need from the economic point of view 
for any further tax reduction. This 
would nevertheless occur if we do not 
pass the legislation now before us. 

Since there is no economic justifica- 
tion for the failure to extend these taxes 
let us see whether we accomplish any 
other possible objective. First of all, 
what would the failure to act do to our 
deficit for 1965? This deficit is now 
estimated at $5.8 billion, and includes 
the revenue to be developed from ex- 
tending these taxes. If we do not pass 
it, we increase the deficit to $7.6 billion 
in fiscal year 1965 without having served 
any economic purposes in the process. 

What do we do, Mr. Chairman, in ad- 
dition to that? If we do not pass this 
legislation, instead of merely raising 
the debt ceiling tomorrow to $324 bil- 
lion, we will have to up that figure by 
approximately $2 billion to $326 billion. 
Moreover this increase in the deficit 
and this increase in the debt—increas- 
ing the size of the ceiling required for 
the debt—will all occur without having 
accomplished any justifiable economic 
result. 
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I think it should also be clear that a 
further increase in our deficit at this 
time not only is not needed but is quite 
clearly undesirable. We knew when we 
passed the Revenue Act of 1964 that this 
would mean a continuation of the budget 
deficit for a transitional period until the 
tax reduction provided by that bill could 
be converted by the private sector of our 
economy into the economic growth 
which in the long run will bring us 
higher rather than lower tax revenue. 
An excise tax reduction, at this time, 
however, can only have the effect of fur- 
ther increasing our fiscal year 1965 
budgetary deficit. The deficit now an- 
ticipated by the administration for the 
fiscal year 1964 is $8.8 billion. For the 
fiscal year 1965, the administration now 
anticipates a deficit of $5.8 billion. 
Failure to enact this bill would further 
increase this fiscal year 1965 deficit to a 
level of $7.6 billion. With the economy 
moving upward as it is, I do not see how 
anyone could view this further increase 
in the deficit for the fiscal year 1965 as 
being fiscally responsible. An action of 
this type seems to me to be especially 
undesirable when we know the great 
effort the President is making to econ- 
omize and hold down expenditures for 
1965. 

I should also warn those of you who 
may be tempted to vote for an excise tax 
reduction at this time that tomorrow 
you will be asked to vote on a bill raising 
the debt limit from the level of $315 bil- 
lion where it has been much of this year 
to a level of $324 billion for the next 
fiscal year. I must warn you that a 
failure to continue these existing excise 
tax rates will require a further increase 
in the debt limitation. Without ques- 
tion, if you should fail to adopt this bill, 
it would be necessary to ask for a debt 
limitation $2 billion above this level of 
$324 billion. Thus, unless you vote for 
this bill, you will be providing a tax re- 
duction for which there is no demon- 
strable economic need and for a tax 
reduction which will increase both our 
deficit for the coming year and the level 
to which we will have to raise the debt 
limitation. 

Mr. Chairman, this does not mean that 
those of us on the committee are not 
aware of the fact that our excise-tax 
structure needs to be overhauled. We 
are completely aware of that fact, Mr. 
Chairman. It is for this reason that 
some time earlier this year the com- 
mittee scheduled hearings which began 
on Monday of this week to lay the basis 
for a complete, comprehensive study of 
each and every excise tax in the total 
picture producing $14.7 billion of reve- 
nue. 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to make 
here the observation that the amount 
of the total excise taxes collected by your 
Federal Government exceeds by about 
$15 million in fiscal year 1965 the tax 
which is paid on payrolls into the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance fund. 

Yes, we want to look at all of those, 
Mr. Chairman. In this way we will be 
able to determine which of them, on 
the basis of study and careful analysis, 
the committee may think—and the 
Congress may think—justify reduction 
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first. We will also be able to determine 
when those reductions should be made. 

Mr. Chairman, just because of the his- 
torical accident that certain taxes were 
levied during the Korean war does not 
mean those taxes are the most harmful 
taxes from the standpoint of the coun- 
try as a whole, or that they should be 
the first excise taxes to be removed or 
reduced. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is, therefore, hopeful that the Congress 
will follow its recommendation and ex- 
tend these taxes for this additional year. 
This will give the committee the oppor- 
tunity of completing this study it has 
already started so that we can tell more 
intelligently what we need to do about 
the exise-tax structure. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware of the fact 
that there does not seem to be too much 
argument within the committee on either 
side of the aisle about these particular 
excises. I understand that most mem- 
bers now agree that these taxes, though 
they were levied in the Korean war, 
should be continued for another year. 
But apparently there are certain taxes 
which some want reduced even though 
these are permanent in nature, were not 
levied during the Korean war and have 
been in existence since the early days of 
World War II. It is my understanding 
that such a subject will be the substance 
of the motion to recommit. I hope to 
have the opportunity before the debate 
concludes to point out to you why I 
think this motion should be defeated. 

I should like to point out now, however, 
that much of the same type of reasoning 
that I have been suggesting justifies a 
continuation of the taxes involved in this 
bill applies equally well to a motion to 
recommit which would reduce other ex- 
cise taxes at this time. Any reduction in 
taxes at this time cannot be justified 
from the standpoint of the budgetary 
situation. They cannot be justified from 
the standpoint of the economic situation. 
They cannot, in my opinion, be justified 
from the standpoint of the public debt. 

Any selection we make in addition at 
this time would be arbitrary. It would 
not be the result of careful study, such as 
reductions that may later be recom- 
mended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Thus, I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is better judgment on the part 
of the House to reject any motion to re- 
commit and instead to pass this bill so 
that these revenues will continue to be 
available to help hold down what would 
otherwise be a higher deficit and a higher 
public debt. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has 
painted a rather glowing picture of em- 
ployment and other economic factors and 
improvement in other economic factors 
and, yet, I see no diminution in the num- 
ber of new welfare programs and the 
amounts of money to be spent on various 
kinds of welfare programs that already 
have been before us and are coming be- 
fore us apparently. Now I somehow am 
unable to make this sort of thing square. 
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Only the other day the House saw fit to 
pass a salary increase bill which will add 
another half billion dollars to the debt 
and the deficit of this country. Some- 
how or other I cannot square all of this. 
3 the gentleman can, but I can- 
not. 

Mr. MILLS. I am not at this time 
prone to discuss each and every program 
that Congress has before it. Let me say 
this, however: Only those programs that 
are provided which are not in the budget 
submitted this last January would have 
the effect of increasing the size of the 
deficit. If they are a part of that budget, 
then they come within the totals of the 
figures I have referred to. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption 
of the bill as reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means and rejection of the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 14 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we again have before 
us a bill dealing with a portion of our 
excise tax laws—a portion that has an 
expiration date. As has become a habit, 
we appear annually asking for an exten- 
sion and we annually promise that the 
whole field of excise taxes will be looked 
into and that we may expect from the 
committee some action to correct a very 
serious situation that exists as far as our 
excise taxes are concerned. I believe 
everyone in and out of the Congress will 
agree that our excise tax laws are a 
shambles. This bill in its present form 
does nothing to make even the slightest 
improvement in that situation. 

We are told by our chairman and we 
are told by the administration that no 
change should be made at this time but 
that the matter must be studied. That 
it is being studied and that we can ex- 
pect reform and recommendations for 
reform—I would put this in quotes 
“sooner or later.” 

In fact, as recently as last year, when 
the Ways and Means Committee was con- 
sidering excise taxes—in fact it was the 
extension of these same taxes; the same 
problem we bring to you today—a rep- 
resentative of the Treasury Department 
advised us that the Treasury was study- 
ing recommendations, and that they were 
hopeful of being able to present recom- 
mendations to us with respect to excise 
taxes in January of 1964, or shortly 
thereafter. 

But now what are we told? We are 
told, “No, we cannot cut these taxes, we 
have to have an exhaustive study.” 

Frankly, we have been having exhaus- 
tive studies in this field on and off for 
a long period of time. We had an ex- 
haustive study in 1955 and 1956 in the 
area of excise taxes. We had 12 months 
of hearings and consideration in this 
field, with 1,100 pages of printed testi- 
mony covering the whole gamut of excise 
taxes. 

Some technical changes were made in 
1958. But there has been no major sub- 
stantive change made as a result of that 
study. 

I suggest that we need not wait for any 
more study of these particular taxes. I 
suggest that we can make a much needed 
start on excise tax reform today. Wecan 
take a small but important—and in my 
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judgment necessary—first step right now 
in connection with this bill. So far as 
this first step is concerned, we need not 
wait for any extensive hearings and 
study. 

While I am not critical of the current 
hearings and study, which have been 
suggested by the administration and by 
the chairman, I suggest that we do have 
sufficient facts and information to recog- 
nize that there are some excise taxes 
which are so patently bad, so patently 
wrong, and so patently discriminatory 
as to require that a start be made on 
their elimination at this time. 

I refer particularly to the retail excise 
taxes, which are consumer sales taxes 
levied by the Federal Government. This 
is not a significant area for the excise 
taxes levied by the Federal Government. 
These taxes are imposed at the consumer 
level, upon which many of our States 
rely as a source of revenue. These are 
consumer retail taxes. I believe we 
should permit the States to preempt that 
area of taxes. As a start, I say, “Let us 
withdraw from this limited area in which 
we impose taxes.” 

Of what do these consumer taxes con- 
sist? They cover five categories: 

First, there is the tax on diesel fuel 
used on highways. 

Second, there is the tax on toilet arti- 
cles or cosmetics. These are the items 
generally found in drug stores, in grocery 
stores, and most retail establishments. 

Third, there is the tax on jewelry. 
This covers everything from the little, 
cheap, 10-cent earring on up to the Hope 
diamond. All are subject to the tax. 

Fourth, there is the tax on furs. It 
may be a furcoat or a cloth coat with a 
fur collar. 

Fifth, there is the tax on luggage and 
handbags. 

These are the items on which the Fed- 
eral Government now imposes a retail 
excise tax; that is, a consumer sales 
tax. 

Now, I recognize that there is justifi- 
cation for maintaining at this time the 
tax on diesel fuel, because it does have a 
relationship to the gasoline tax which 
we impose. However, other than that I 
can see no justification for the Federal 
Government continuing to tax consumer 
sales of selected items such as toilet arti- 
cles, jewelry, furs, luggage, and hand- 
bags. These are the only other items 
that the Federal Government taxes at 
the retail level. In my judgment, these 
taxes should be repealed and, as has 
been pointed out, I shall use the motion 
to recommit to propose an amendment 
phasing out these four consumer sales 
taxes. Under the amendment these 
taxes will be completely off the books 
on July 1, 1965. In my judgment, the 
elimination of these taxes should be the 
first step in excise tax reform. 

Now, most certainly all taxes are a 
nuisance. We all realize that. And all 
taxes are burdensome. But these par- 
ticular taxes top the list of all our taxes 
insofar as the nuisance aspect is con- 
cerned and insofar as their unreasonable 
and discriminatory burden is concerned. 
Our people will tolerate a great degree of 
Government-imposed hardships in time 
of war, which is when these taxes were 
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imposed. However, on this 20th anni- 
versary of D-day, it seems to me it is 
time to rid the people of this Govern- 
ment-imposed burden of World War II. 
It has stood long enough. 

Now, I am not alone in listing these as 
deserving prior consideration. I am not 
alone in saying that we do not need any 
more hearings to decide how inequitable 
and how discriminatory these particular 
taxes are. I would call my Democrat 
colleagues’ attention to the fact that in 
1950 President Truman in a special mes- 
sage to Congress categorized these par- 
ticular taxes. What did he say then? 
How did he classify these taxes? He 
said: “They have the most undesirable 
effect.” He listed these retail excise 
taxes as “the most serious inequity in 
our present excise taxes.” 

There is nothing that has changed in 
that situation between 1950 and 1964. 
President Truman did not need any 
study then to determine the inequity of 
these taxes. We do not need any study 
in 1964 to determine their inequity. The 
situation is no different today than it 
was back in 1950 when President Tru- 
man sent his message to Congress. 
These taxes still represent the most ob- 
noxious and serious inequities in our 
present excise tax laws and, in fact, in 
our whole tax structure. For further au- 
thority I would quote one of the wit- 
nesses, who was the first witness to tes- 
tify before the Committee on Ways and 
Means on Monday in conjunction with 
the overall study of excise taxes. This 
was Prof. John Due of the University of 
Illinois, one of the experts called in by 
the chairman to sit on a panel to dis- 
cuss the field of excise taxes with the 
committee. 

He gave top priority to repeal of ex- 
cise taxes on toilet preparations, cosmet- 
ics, and costume jewelery. And then fol- 
lowing closely he listed the tax on lug- 
gage and the tax on furs. These are the 
taxes, Mr. Chairman, that my motion to 
recommit will ask that we phase out and 
repeal as of July 1, 1965. 

At the heart of the evil of these taxes 
I think is their discriminatory nature. 
There can be no question of the severe 
discrimination between items. For in- 
stance, even under the tax on jewelry, 
the item does not have to be a ring or 
earrings or beads or pins or brooches, 
but any item containing a plating of one 
one hundred-thousandths of an inch of 
gold or precious metal is considered to 
come under the jewelry tax. So if you 
buy a billfold with a little gold-plated 
edge around it, you not only get into the 
question whether it is luggage, because 
it is luggage, but whether it comes under 
jewelry. And the question is, where are 
you? Items that have no jewelry content 
at all, or not to be worn on the person 
at all, bear a jewelry tax simply because 
they have one one hundred-thousandths 
of an inch of gold or some other precious 
metal. Many manufacturers do not even 
have devices, that can measure that 
thickness. This is the determining fac- 
tor whether you add a tax to it or whether 
it is nontaxed. The utility of the article 
may be the same, It is the height of 
discrimination. 
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Under jewelry tax also, field glasses 
and marine glasses are taxed, unless, as 
I understand it, they are fitted with a 
tripod. If you fit a glass with a tripod, 
then it is not taxed. If you buy a pipe, it 
may have a little silver band on it. If 
so, it becomes jewelry and is subject to 
10 percent tax. 

Take the field of cosmetics, and toilet 
articles. That is the worst headache. If 
a shampoo is not advertised as giving 
your hair a glint of some kind; if it is 
only advertised to wash your hair, then 
you do not pay any tax. But if the ad- 
vertisers happen to claim it is going to 
restore the natural qualities of the hair 
or give it some kind of glint, or something 
like that—bingo—there is a tax. 

Let us take shaving creams. Basi- 
cally, there is no tax on shaving cream, 
even though the ladies have to pay a tax 
on their powder and their lipstick and the 
like. The man again goes tax free if his 
shaving cream is not advertised as sooth- 
ing to the skin or for after-shaving as 
well. If the advertisers make that claim, 
then, bingo, the shaving cream is taxed. 

Mr. Chairman, I call upon the members 
of the committee to look at the list which 
is contained in the minority report where 
we point out the rulings as published by 
the Internal Revenue Service of toilet 
articles that are taxed and the cases 
where they are not. And, in addition to 
that there is a supplemental list, because 
in the area of shampoos you have to as- 
certain how the item is advertised, as to 
whether it is taxed or not taxed. This 
represents a preposterous situation. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any discrim- 
ination in our tax laws, this takes the 
gold metal, and the gold metal is taxed. 

Look at furs. The ladies can go out 
and buy a highly expensive cloth coat, 
for example. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
myself 8 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the ladies can go out 
and buy a real fancy cloth coat, a high 
style Paris fashion original, and there is 
no tax on it. But add some fur to it 
and, bingo, all of a sudden you have a 
taxable item. 

Mr. Chairman, what has happened to 
our fur industry? It was not too long ago 
that we had some 14,000 people employed 
in the fur garment manufacturing indus- 
try. You know what we have today? 
Seven thousand. This is a depressed in- 
dustry. If any of you have fur breeders 
and ranchers in your district, you know 
it. What do we do? We tax any lady 
who wants to go out and buy a fur coat, 
but we do not do anything if she wants 
to buy a fancy Paris or British woolen 
coat. Oh, no. That is the type of dis- 
crimination that I talked about, with 
which is inherent in these retail sales 
taxes. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if I say a little 
something for the ladies, may I suggest 
that each and every one of these taxes 
peculiarly penalizes the ladies. I do not 
think it was by design when the com- 
mittee first enacted them. But just look 
at the taxes and consider who really buys 
and who really uses the items we are talk- 
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ing about in the retail excise tax field. 
You are talking about toilet articles and 
cosmetics. Who really are the chief 
users? The men are the beneficiaries of 
it, and I will admit that. But who really 
has to go out and buy them and use 
them? It is the ladies. There is not 
much in the male budget for toilet 
articles, but this is a big item for the 
ladies. 

Furs—who wears the fur coat and who 
buys the fur coat? Well, if her husband 
decided he is going to buy her a Christ- 
mas present and decides to buy a cloth 
coat, he does not have to pay any tax on 
it. However, on a fur coat, if she wants 
one, he does. Who really then is penal- 
ized as a result of this type of tax? The 
ladies practically exclusively. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we come to the 
item of luggage. With reference to this 
item we may have a little closer situa- 
tion, but as the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. Sr. GEORGE] pointed out, 
every lady has to have a purse or bag or 
pocketbook. We got our pockets free of 
tax. The ladies have to pay a tax on 
theirs. 

What did I miss? Jewelry. Who are 
the principal purchasers or users of jew- 
elry? It is the ladies. 

Every one of these is taxed, and the 
basic burden falls on the ladies. I think 
it is about time that we do something 
for them. It might be appropriate to do 
it in an election year too, as far as that 
is concerned. 

Another item of this tax, and it is not 
something to be overlooked, is the im- 
possible administrative burden that is 
placed on our small business people. You 
walk into a drug store in your district, 
any jeweler in your district, and any re- 
tail establishment, if they treat you like 
they do me, they will take you into a back 
room and show you the bookkeeping that 
is involved as a result of these numerous 
items, that in the first place they cannot 
tell whether the item is taxable or not. 
They only find out when the Internal 
Revenue agent comes in to audit that 
an item is taxed. They pay it, and even 
though the tax has not been paid by the 
customer. Until that time the retailer 
did not know whether it was taxable or 
not. 

Most of these are little privately owned 
family operations. They do not have the 
great big, fancy cash registers and audit- 
ing equipment and IBM machines. The 
little corner drugstore. Even your cor- 
ner grocery store carries some hair lo- 
tions or shampoos, or like items. There 
are retailers in this country today who 
even refuse to carry some of those items 
because of the work that it imposes upon 
them as a tax collector. It is too bur- 
densome to make these quarterly returns. 

We had a tax reduction bill which we 
passed this year. In that bill we could 
afford to give billions, and I say this ad- 
visedly, to big business. In that tax bill 
there was one item, if you have to have 
it specified further, the investment cred- 
it, which is a subsidy of billions to big 
business. How can we worry about rela- 
tively small cost of the removal of this 
big burden from our small business peo- 
ple? These taxes should be repealed. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
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York [Mr. KeocH], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with great interest and great care 
to the remarks of our distinguished 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. I was greatly impressed not only 
with his oratorical form, but with his 
obvious broad information. I therefore 
say to him, and say it most sincerely, 
that within the limits of my own pre- 
dilections with respect to political phi- 
losophy, I might suggest if he were to 
take that speech with him to San Fran- 
cisco during the week of July 13 he might 
stand a very good chance of obtaining 
the adoption of some of these things 
which he is here proposing. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I agree that any 
revision of any aspect of our Federal tax 
system must necessarily be equitable, it 
must be fair, it must be timely. However, 
as I shall attempt more completely to 
delineate, I do not believe a proper 
method of doing this is such as here sug- 
gested by the gentleman. An approach 
such as might be proposed today has all 
of the infirmities which lead to the very 
thing we need to revise, namely, our Fed- 
eral excise tax system, and while the 
system in total does not involve nearly 
as much revenue as the receipts from 
the Federal income taxes, it does amount 
to over $14 billion. 

It is in terms of the number and 
variety of items affected, however, rela- 
tively lengthy and complex. It repre- 
sents a conglomeration of measures 
added one on top of another largely dur- 
ing wartime under the necessity to pro- 
duce large amounts of revenue quickly 
or to discourage demand for, or produc- 
tion of, any given item. The entire sys- 
tem, I think, admittedly is badly in need 
of a complete overhaul. It suffers not 
only from the infirmities inherent in its 
formulation but also those which have 
developed as a result of our fast-chang- 
ing times and our dynamic economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I was a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means who 
served on the Excise Tax Technical Sub- 
committee which functioned in the 84th 
and the 85th Congress and which did in 
fact accomplish the first technical revi- 
sion in our Federal excise tax structure 
in 30 years. Our distinguished friend 
from Wisconsin referred to that sub- 
committee and referred to it, I gathered, 
somewhat critically as having fallen 
short of its mark. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I need remind him of the fact that in 
its constitution that subcommittee was 
limited to technical revisions and was 
without authority to make inquiry into, 
study of, or changes in the rates of 
excise. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I cer- 
tainly did not mean to say anything criti- 
cal of that committee because I realize 
the obstacles under which it operated, 
but I do suggest to the gentleman that 
the hearings were broadened during the 
course of the consideration of the matter 
to encompass the whole field, so you did 
receive evidence and you did hear wit- 
nesses discussing the general proposi- 
tion rather than just technical aspects. 
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So the point is that it is not a fact that 
we have not had any study of this broad 
hearing. Also I would point out that 
I said at the time I am not critical of the 
chairman in holding these hearings. I 
think as far as that is concerned he can 
develop some information. My only 
point is that I do not think there is any- 
thing new as far as these four excises are 
concerned. 

Mr. KEOGH. I am glad to have the 
gentleman clarify it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I do it 
particularly because the gentleman was a 
member of that committee and did a very 
fine job. 

Mr. KEOGH. I thank the gentleman 
very much. There were other far more 
capable members on that committee. 
But I was distinctly under the impression 
that while the gentleman might not have 
been critical of what that subcommittee 
did he seemed critical of what they did 
not do. I am trying to point out to the 
gentleman that the subcommittee was 
without authority from the full commit- 
tee on ways and means to do what the 
ert criticizes us for not having 

one. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KEOGH. I think we have cleared 
that up. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman speaks of jurisdiction and limita- 
tions, but when it comes to the full 
committee 

Mr. KEOGH. The full committee 
acted in limiting the subcommittee juris- 
diction. The full committee did it de- 
signedly just so there would not be any 
selective reductions or repeals, as the 
gentleman here proposes to make today. 
I am delighted to have that point clari- 
fied. I think it simply points up in bold 
relief that what we should do today is 
pass the bill as reported from our com- 
mittee. As attractive as the gentleman’s 
motion to recommit might seem to some, 
it is not the way to doit. If we pass this 
bill today we can get to the intensive and 
broad study that the gentleman has now 
gone on record in favor of, and we can 
come in here with a revision of our excise 
taxes, including rates, that will do far 
more justice and deal more equitably 
with all items that are subject to excises, 
and not just those, for example, that 
principally fall upon the lovely ladies. I 
do not think the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has any prior right to come to the 
aid and defense of the ladies of America. 

I think each of the Members on our 
side would be right alongside of you in 
that quest. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Let me 
add that it may not be a right but it is 
@ great privilege to come to the aid of 
the ladies. 

Mr. KEOGH. I would point out, how- 
ever, that in his presentation here today 
and in the minority views signed by the 
entire 10 members of our committee, 
you have indicated that these retail ex- 
cises which you are seeking to reduce 
first and repeal later, effective July 1, 
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1965, are an intrusion by the Federal 
Government into an area which, to use 
your words as well as I can remember 
them, should be permitted to be pre- 
empted by the States. I, therefore, say 
to the gentleman that the immediate and 
ultimate beneficiaries of his motion to 
recommit were it to be adopted might 
not be these lovely, beautiful ladies of 
America, but the immediate and ultimate 
beneficiaries might be what some might 
describe in contrast as those ugly, selfish 
Governors of the States of the Union. 
And, in fact, some of these States as the 
gentleman well knows have already en- 
acted standby legislation to pick up the 
revenues that might result from the re- 
peal of a tax, such as the communications 
excise tax. So without getting romantic 
or emotional, let us leave the ladies alone 
in this debate and let us confine our- 
selves to the real beneficiaries of the 
gentleman’s motion to recommit. 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, that today on 
the 17th of June, 13 days before the 
automatic expiration of the act under 
which these excise rates are imposed, we 
should not encumber the debate nor the 
consideration of this measure by the 
other body by adopting any such motion 
to recommit as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin proposes to make. 

Obviously, anybody affected by a given 
excise tax would like to see that tax re- 
duced or repealed. But just as obviously, 
that fact—as well as the very complexity 
of the excise tax system—means that we 
can only make equitable adjustments in 
that system after a considered and thor- 
ough review of the effect of the taxes 
on various items. Just such a review has 
been started and is now in progress in 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

I am sure that, if excise taxes are to 
be repealed or reduced at all, most Mem- 
bers of this body have one or more fa- 
vorite candidates for extinction among 
the many excise taxes. Iam sure that in 
every case excellent reasons can be of- 
fered for a particular choice which one 
may have in mind. But if we proceed as 
the minority is today suggesting, we 
necessarily ignore the equities of every 
bill which every Member of this body has 
sponsored, save the relatively few which 
relate to the retailers’ excises. What 
about the 30 Members who have bills on 
the communication taxes? How about 
the more than 100 pending proposals to 
amend the manufacturers’ excises? Or 
the more than 75 on facilities and serv- 
ices? 

My point, Mr. Chairman, is quite sim- 
ple. By the very fact that we arbitrarily 
pinpoint one relatively small group of 
excises for reduction and do not include 
others, or even consider others, we there- 
by in effect take the position that these 
excise taxes above all others are most 
deserving of reduction. Yet, how can one 
logically and fairly make that judgment 
unless we consider all other excise taxes? 
This we have not yet done, although the 
Committee on Ways and Means has now 
started the process of doing it. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
in a very short time will hear witnesses 
from all interested segments of our busi- 
ness which are affected one way or an- 
other by excise taxes. All interested 
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parties will have an opportunity to 
testify. Full hearings will be conducted. 
To do otherwise would, in my judgment, 
be unwise and unfair. 

In the absence of any overall and sys- 
tematic review of excise taxes, I do not 
see how, in fairness to all or in fairness 
to any, we can pick and choose one rela- 
tively small group of taxes, however 
onerous and burdensome they may be, 
and say that these should be reduced now 
but that all others must wait for hear- 
ings and orderly consideration. 

If those who today propose repeal of 
the retail excise taxes have confidence 
in the merits of their case, then they 
should not fear to submit that case to the 
careful and full review that the Ways 
and Means Committee has already start- 
ed. I, for one, do not fear to submit the 
case for retail excises to our close scru- 
tiny. But until such time as the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means completes its 
review of the entire excise tax field, I do 
not see that it would be fair, just or 
equitable to all of our taxpayers to select 
a single group of taxes for immediate re- 
peal, to the detriment of all others. 

Under these circumstances, I cannot 
support the motion to recommit, and I 
urge this body to pass the bill as reported 
by the majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I have not been here 
too long, it has been about 12 years, but 
every time the question comes up about 
the extension of excise taxes we hear 
the same argument that you are pre- 
senting today—an admission that the 
tax is wrong; that it needs reformation. 
But nothing is done about it. I think it 
is about time that we did something or 
at least that we should get a different 
type of argument. 

Mr. KEOGH. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from California—and inciden- 
tally you surprise me by saying you have 
been here only 12 years because the con- 
tributions that you have made to orderly 
and good government make me think 
you have been here much longer—I do 
think the gentleman was a Member of 
this body when in 1954 the Excise Tax 
Act of that year was passed. And the 
very excises which your ranking minor- 
ity member on the committee proposes 
to reduce next year and repeal there- 
after, were established in that act of 
1954. You knew as much about it then 
as you do now. 

Mr. YOUNGER. You know it is al- 
ways possible for a person to make one 
mistake. But to continre the mistake 
and make it every 2 years is simply 
unpardonable. 

Mr. KEOGH. And we propose exactly 
to prevent making the second mistake. 
You listen to us. We have given this 
subject great study. We propose to deal 
with it in the only fair and equitable 
way that it should be done, and we are 
not going to arbitrarily select certain of 
the taxes for reduction or repeal. We 
are going to give a chance to everybody 
affected by all the excise taxes that are 
imposed under the code to come in þe- 
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fore us and make their case or not 
make it. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman will 
recall that in 1954 the tax was reduced 
from 20 to 10 percent. 

Mr. KEOGH. Yes; I recall that. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Do you not think it 
is about time that we made another re- 
duction? 

Mr. KEOGH. Yes; there is still the 
10 percent to consider but I do not know 
yet that it is time to make that reduction, 

I am not going to stand here today 
without having given it the time, study, 
and consideration it deserves, and say 
that it should be repealed to the detri- 
ment of orderly consideration of all ex- 
cises. I say we should not do it without 
the consideration it requires. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the lovely lady 
from Ohio. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. As I re- 
member the situation, the tax on such 
things as this, which we pay so heavily, 
was put on in the war, and it was soon 
to be taken off. It has been a long time 
since that war. 

Mr. KEOGH. Les. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Am I 
right or wrong? 

Mr. KEOGH. The gentlewoman is ab- 
solutely correct, as she usually is, and 
she affords me an opportunity to stand 
side by side with my good friend from 
Wisconsin and to say that I feel as sorry 
as anybody for the lovely ladies of Amer- 
ica who have to pay that tax. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. May I 
suggest that the ladies are a little sorry 
that you are still only sorry. 

Mr. KEOGH. One of the great ad- 
vantages which we men as legislators 
have is that the ladies of America are 
tolerant of us in many ways. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. I believe the record 
should disclose—it is my recollection, 
and I feel certain I am correct—that 
when the tax to which the gentlewoman 
from Ohio refers was initially levied, it 
was levied on a temporary basis with a 
termination date, but in the 83d Con- 
gress, when, I agree, the Democrats were 
not in control of the Congress, the tax 
was set at the present 10 percent; it was 
made permanent in the 80th Congress, 
also when the Democrats were not in 
control, by the removal of the termina- 
tion date which was put in when it was 
enacted during World War II by a Con- 
gress which the Democrats controlled. 

Mr. KEOGH. I appreciate very much 
the chairman reminding us of that ac- 
curate fact. 

Therefore, I would suggest to the love- 
ly lady from Ohio that instead of seek- 
ing explanations from us she should re- 
trace the steps to the years of the 80th 
Congress and ask her then majority of 
the committee why they made these 
permanent taxes. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I was 
merely going beyond 1954, way back to 
when it should not have been done. 

Mr. KEOGH. We are talking about 
those who reenacted it, 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
chairman sort of sloughed over the fact 
that in 1954 one of the big things we 
did with respect to all these taxes was 
to reduce them from 20 percent to 10 
percent. That was done in the Repub- 
lican Congress. 

Mr. KEOGH. I would say that was 
done in the halfway manner some of the 
jobs are done under the leadership of 
the gentleman’s party. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. I was truly amused to 
hear the gentleman from Wisconsin criti- 
cize the Revenue Act of 1964 as being a 
bonanza to big business. The gentleman 
mentioned the investment credit. I be- 
lieve the statistics prove that the greatest 
beneficiary of the investment credit 
granted under that act has been what 
we are always calling small business. 

I say to the gentleman that in consid- 
eration of that act, when we were re- 
mitting more than $11 billion of tax reve- 
nue, not once do I recall that the gentle- 
man, or any other of the signers of the 
minority views on the pending bill, made 
any suggestion that there should be any 
consideration of a repeal of or a reduc- 
tion of existing excise taxes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. I will be glad to 
have his explanation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Is the 
gentleman suggesting that we should 
have raised this question in conjunction 
with the big bill? 

Mr. KEOGH. I am not saying you 
should have. It is a fact that you did not. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Frankly, 
I wanted to respect the judgment of the 
chairman and others that that bill deal 
with the general portion of the code. 

Mr. KEOGH. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I did not 
want to breach that understanding, 
which I believe we all had. Now we are 
dealing with excise taxes, and I believe 
this involves no breach. In fact, if it is 
a breach, it is a breach which should be 
made. 

Mr. KEOGH. You are dealing with 
excise taxes, but you are dealing with 
selective excise taxes, and you are say- 
ing nothing, nothing to the more than 
100 Members of this body who have in- 
troduced pending bills to amend the 
manufacturers’ excises. You are saying 
nothing to the more than 30 Members 
who have introduced bills with respect 
to the communications taxes. How are 
you going to explain this to them? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman is asking a question. This is 
the most selective of the selective taxes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from New York yield in order 
that I might confirm a previous state- 
ment that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
made? He was most cooperative in 
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reference to the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1964 in the committee, 
with reference to the excise taxes. The 
only thing I am asking him to do today 
is to continue to cooperate until we can 
sit down again and write out a bill deal- 
ing with excises. 

Mr. KEOGH. Is it not reasonable, Mr. 
Chairman, to expect that such a bill will 
be before this body for consideration in 
due course? 

Mr. MILLS. I will be glad to respond 
to the gentleman’s question. I have said 
on several occasions, and I think for pub- 
lication, that I had the very high hope 
that in the next Congress it would be 
possible for us to have an excise tax 
reduction bill. I think probably in the 
next Congress we can, but the magnitude 
of those reductions, taking into consid- 
eration the fact that there is better than 
$14.7 billion of revenues developed from 
excises, will depend upon the ultimate 
success of the last tax reduction bill and 
the extent to which the Congress and the 
executive departments hold the line on 
Federal spending. I have said that re- 
peatedly and I will say it again. I think 
the Revenue Act of 1964 is going to dem- 
onstrate clearly to the American people 
that the private sector of this economy 
can be expected to generate additional 
economic activity and that we can 
further enable it to do so by an elimina- 
tion of some of these onerous excise 
taxes. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, would 
the chairman not agree with me when 
I say that we must be careful to make 
certain that our economy as a whole has 
the capacity to digest any further taxes 
or reductions in taxes. 

Mr. MILLS. Exactly. That is what I 
was trying to say in my opening remarks, 
if the gentleman will yield further to me. 
As onerous, as objectionable, as dis- 
criminatory as we admit some excise 
taxes may 

Mr. KEOGH. And as unfair to the 
ladies. 

Mr. MILLS. And as unfair to the 
ladies, as it has been argued it is, and as 
I am sure the gentleman would agree 
that it is, still there is a time for action, 
and that time should be geared to the 
opportunity when the country as a 
whole and the economy especially can 
develop dollar-for-dollar benefits from 
the reduction that we are making and 
not a time when the only result is to add 
to a debt that is already in excess of $300 
billion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. I yield the gentleman 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, before 
I yield to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Jogetson], I simply want to 
thank the chairman of the committee for 
his splendid contribution to my efforts 
here today. It is a further indication of 
the good fortune that we who serve under 
him have to have him as chairman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. JoELson]. 

Mr. JOELSON. I ask for this time to 
recall that when the tax reduction bill 
came up I believe the gentleman from 
Wisconsin wanted it made conditional 
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upon the budget being balanced. I no- 
tice when we also had a pay increase 
bill last week there was a motion to re- 
commit and it stated that it would be 
subject to the budget being balanced. 
This was all in the name of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. I am wondering if there 
will be such a proposal made today, that 
there be no repeal of the excise taxes 
until the budget is balanced. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman from New York 
yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. Ihave no need to com- 
ment on the statement of the gentleman 
from New Jersey. He is usually most 
accurate because he recalls events of the 
past, and I am sure his judgment as to 
what might happen in the future is bet- 
ter than mine. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio, having 
yielded previously to his lovely mother. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the gentleman yield- 
ing 


I have listened to the colloquy with 
great interest, because as I understand 
the gentleman’s position and the posi- 
tion of the chairman of the committee 
and the majority position, it is that they 
do not feel these taxes should be re- 
pealed at this time because of fiscal re- 
sponsibility on the basis of the pledges 
which were made for no further spend- 
ing programs. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEOGH. No, I did not get that 
impression and I did not mean to take 
that position. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s clarification. 

Mr. KEOGH. Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to the observation of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. And the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. KEOGH. No. My point with re- 
spect to the proposed motion to recom- 
mit is that it is unfair to all those who 
bear the burden of excise taxes here to 
make selective reductions or repeal be- 
fore your standing committee has com- 
pleted the task in which it is now 
engaged. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEOGH] 
who just preceded me raised the ques- 
tion of why, on our side of the aisle, the 
point had not been raised about reducing 
excise taxes if we were going to have a 
tax cut of around $11 billion. I would 
remind the gentleman from New York, 
and also the House, that last year, when 
the debate was on the floor in regard to 
extension of these excises, and at the 
same time there was talk in the air of 
the administration’s proposing that we 
do cut income taxes, I made the point 
that of all the taxes that should be cut 
first, it was these war taxes which had 
been imposed, for two purposes; one, to 
raise revenue, but secondly—and this is 
particularly important—actually to im- 
pede economic activity in those areas in 
order to permit the war effort to move 
forward. And here was a proposal on 
the part of the administration to have 
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a tax cut to encourage economic growth, 
ignoring the very area of taxation where 
we have sought, if our theories were cor- 
rect, to impede economic activity. 

So I would say to the House that the 
Republican position on this is very clear, 
that we have said, and I would reiterate 
here again, that in considering the $11 
billion tax cut we did impose we certainly 
should have removed these war excise 
taxes first, for two reasons. One was 
morality; and I meant it in this sense, 
that we had promised the people we 
would remove them as soon as the war 
Was over; and, secondly, for these impor- 
tant economic aspects. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLS. Is my friend from Mis- 
souri referring to the speech he made on 
June 13 in connection with excise taxes? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. That is 
the point I was making at that time. 
Here is the interesting position that I 
think this administration finds itself in. 
It has recommended, and this recom- 
mendation has been followed out, to cut 
the Federal income tax, both corporate 
and individual. But it is actually coming 
in and asking that we increase the excise 
taxes because, let us face it, this is an in- 
crease that is before us today, if we do 
nothing with these taxes to go back to 
their permanent level. So this is an in- 
crease in taxes. 

This administration is also asking an 
increase in the payroll tax, which is a 
Federal tax. And, at the same time it is 
asking that we increase the amount of 
deferred taxation which I submit Gov- 
ernment bonds are. Deficits are no more 
than deferred taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, this administration is 
not presenting a fiscal policy to this 
Congress which contemplates a balanced 
budget. This administration has not 
projected when the budget will be bal- 
anced. It has argued for tax reductions 
but has continued deficit financing on 
the basis that this would stimulate the 
economy. 

Now, let us take a look at just two of 
these excise taxes about which we are 
talking. Anyone who represents the 
Rhode Island area should be concerned, 
In this area we have depressed indus- 
tries in the field of jewelry, for example. 
Anyone who represents areas where the 
fur industry is involved knows that we 
have a declining industry and unemploy- 
ment and should be concerned about re- 
moving this impediment to economic 
growth and do something in the employ- 
ment field. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are talking 
about economics here. If that is what 
is in our mind, let us direct our attention 
to it. I want to point out also to the 
chairman of our committee, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], and to 
the Democrats who are on the Ways and 
Means Committee, that in 1954 the Re- 
publicans controlled the House. We did 
do something about this. We reduced all 
of these excise taxes from a 20-percent 
level to a 10-percent level. Then, note 
the minority views in which the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], now 
the chairman of the full committee, 
joined, as well as the gentleman from 
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Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEOGH]. They 
said that we should have eliminated cer- 
tain taxes and they said: 

Among the additional adjustments which 
we attempted to make in the current bill and 
which were defeated by the majority— 


The majority was trying to just get 
the rates down for everything— 
were the following, many of which were also 
included in the revenue bill of 1950. 


And, what do we start out to do? 
“Repeal the tax on handbags, billfolds, 
key cases, and so forth, watches selling 
for less than a certain amount, clocks 
and alarm clocks.” 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the po- 
sition of that time was that there should 
be a selective reduction. I believe the 
majority position, the Republican posi- 
tion, in those days could well have been 
defended because we were doing first 
things first, which was to get the rates 
down. 

I do believe that the motion to recom- 
mit which will be submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
is quite logical. It hits at the retail level 
taxes. These are really nuisances. I 
doubt very much if we gain any real rev- 
enue in comparison to what we will gain 
if these particular nuisances—and they 
are aggravated nuisances—are elimi- 
nated. I believe the reasoning behind 
that theory is well advanced in the mi- 
nority views. I call upon the members of 
the Committee to trouble themselves to 
read through pages 14, 15, and 16 and 
note the instructions and regulations is- 
sued by the Internal Revenue Service 
which some 2 million retailers around 
this country must try to conform to. 
When one does this one begins to realize 
what is lost in the way of economic en- 
deavor in trying to be the tax collector 
for Uncle Sam in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, if we do rid ourselves 
of these nits, these nuisances, I believe 
we could then direct the attention of 
the Internal Revenue Service to the real 
revenue producers. 

It is very strange, I might add, that 
there was not any talk by the majority 
on the economic theory as to what would 
happen to the economy by releasing $250 
million into it which this proposed mo- 
tion to recommit would do, releasing it 
directly to the consumer. There is no 
argument about where this money might 


go. 

Now, finally, I would like to answer if 
I may the question that has been directed 
to me by the Chairman of the Committee 
and also implied in the question asked 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
JOELSON]. What about your own posi- 
tions on a balanced budget and against 
deficit financing? 

How can you argue to reduce Govern- 
ment revenues when you basically be- 
lieve in this principle? I am willing to 
admit that on the surface this is an 
inconsistency. But what I am asking of 
the Democrat side of the aisle is this: 
If there is a beam in your eye, why look 
for the mote in your neighbor's? Where 
is the logic of your position when you 
present such an argument to this side? 
I will say that everyone on our side of 
the aisle, and those Democrats who ad- 
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here to the philosophy of trying to get a 
balanced budget, and there are a few, 
would immediately agree to forgo the 
removal of these nuisance taxes in ex- 
change for an agreement to cut expendi- 
tures so that they are within the Federal 
revenues. But there is no such commit- 
ment on the part of the administration, 
nor is there any such commitment on 
the part of the leadership of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate to ac- 
tually do something in the expenditure 
area. Quite the contrary is true. As 
these expenditure bills come before us, 
many of them not budgeted, the leader- 
ship of this House has come down to the 
well to persuade us to spend more money, 
not to try to bring down the budgets in 
this area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
recognize the inconsistency to some de- 
gree of the position I am advancing here 
to try to remove these nuisance taxes, be- 
cause it does create to a small degree a 
further imbalance in the budget. But I 
would like to emphasize that it is a small 
degree and that in the exchange some 
of these nuisance taxes imposed origi- 
nally to impede our economic activity in 
specific areas, on the same theory, by 
their removal will increase our economic 
activity and hit at an area of unemploy- 
ment, pinpoint it, where our society is 
experiencing difficulties. You will more 
than recoup the relatively small amounts 
of revenue that are lost in this nuisance 
area through this series of events. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I want 
to say in that connection with reference 
to the suggested revenue loss of $225 mil- 
lion or $250 million a year, which is sub- 
ject to question, at least it will remove a 
headache from 2 million American re- 
tailers and all of the consumers who have 
to contend with this obnoxious tax. 

Mr. CURTIS. I could not agree with 
the gentleman more, and I happen to 
think that a concern for the ladies is per- 
tinent to this issue. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Secrest]. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that many excise taxes should be 
reduced and others should be repealed, 
but the motion to recommit does not 
solve the problem, in my opinion. For the 
coming year it only reduces a very lim- 
ited number of taxes, so the retail mer- 
chants would still have the nuisance of 
k eping excise tax accounts. 

This motion to recommit makes an 
arbitrary selection of excise taxes which, 
in my opinion, is very unfair. It would 
reduce and then eliminate the taxes on 
opera glasses and lorgnettes but it would 
continue the full excise tax on automo- 
biles and tires. This motion would re- 
peal the tax on $5,000 diamond rings and 
other precious jewels yet leave the full 
tax on the musical instruments pur- 
chased for a schoolchild and on gas and 
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electric cooking stoves used by house- 
wives. This does not make sense to me. 
This motion would reduce and then elim- 
inate the taxes on a movie star’s $10,000 
fur coat while leaving the full present 
tax on television sets and firearms. This 
motion would remove the tax on per- 
fumes and bubble baths while leaving 
the present tax on mechanical pencils 
and ballpoint pens used by practically 
every child in the country. This motion 
would remove the tax on matched expen- 
sive luggage sets while leaving the tax 
unchanged on light bulbs, matches, hot 
water heaters, electric flatirons, cameras, 
phonograph records, phonographs, ra- 
dios, sporting goods, telephone calls, and 
countless other items and services. 

In my opinion the Ways and Means 
Committee should hold complete hear- 
ings and eliminate those taxes which 
bear heaviest upon those things people 
need. This motion to recommit does not 
make sense to me, and I intend to vote 
against it with the understanding that 
the Ways and Means Committee will hold 
hearings on all excise taxes and report to 
the House a sensible bill that will give 
adequate and proper relief to the retail 
merchants and the consuming public. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished member 
of the committee from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think that anyone who has heard the 
brilliant and persuasive explanation of 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means this afternoon could fail to 
be highly impressed with the cogency of 
his arguments or the logic of his position. 
He has explored the arguments of the 
opposition and, in his usual capable 
fashion, has found their flaws. He has 
made a powerful case for this bill. 
Chairman Mitts has assumed a states- 
manlike position on this legislation and 
one which carries great weight with me. 

One of the things that has impressed 
me most about the economic situation is 
the effect of the unprecedented tax re- 
lief, which this Congress and the last one 
provided for all our businesses and all 
our citizens, on our economy. The in- 
vestment credit provision of the Revenue 
Act of 1962 has been of significant assist- 
ance to our businessmen. It has en- 
abled many businesses to expand and 
thus provide new jobs for our workers. 
This provision has been taking hold in 
the economy, and its effect is clearly 
evident in the increased orders for ma- 
chine tools, equipment, machinery, and 
so forth. 

The tax reduction act of this year— 
the largest tax reduction in the history of 
our Nation—will return to our citizens 
on a full year basis $11.6 billion, thus 
making this amount available in the 
spending and investment stream of the 
Nation and affording tremendous sup- 
port for our rapidly expanding economy. 
The reduction in the corporate rate 
directly assists our businessmen. The 
across-the-board cuts in individual rates 
increases the buying power of all our 
citizens. Moreover, one cannot fail to 
be impressed by the arguments which 
have been advanced by President Lyndon 
B. Johnson in support of a straight ex- 
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tension of the current legislation without 
any amendment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I did vote in the 
Committee on Ways and Means several 
weeks ago in behalf of the motion to re- 
peal the retail excise taxes in two steps. 
There may be those who might think 
that my position in voting in the com- 
mittee in favor of a motion which was 
made by our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Byrnes], to repeal the retailers’ excises 
in two steps, and the position which I 
shall take today—against the motion to 
recommit—and for passage of the bill 
appears inconsistent. However, I can 
assure this committee that there is no 
inconsistency. My position has been 
well known for a long time, and it is one 
which should be clear to all of those who 
will stop to think about the implications 
of these matters. I have served notice 
by my vote in the committee that I ex- 
pect realistic action on this vexing prob- 
lem of excise taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do favor repeal of the 
retailers’ excise taxes, and I yield to 
no one in my desire to see this accom- 
plished. But, I also favor, just as 
strongly, repeal of many additional ex- 
cise taxes. 

I, therefore, suggest again that when 
we take action on these matters, we 
should take thorough and comprehen- 
sive action and not piecemeal action. It 
is well known that I have always been in 
favor of thorough action and against 
piecemeal, spur of the moment, action. 
It prejudges and precludes the authors 
of some 208 of the 232 bills pending be- 
fore our committee from any considera- 
tion. The motion which was made and 
which will be made on recommital, I, 
therefore, am constrained to oppose. 

However, Mr. Chairman, there are 
other reasons why I must vote against 
the motion to recommit, in addition to 
those which I have covered already. 
The Committee on Ways and Means has 
already started public hearings on the 
entire broad field of Federal excise tax- 
ation. At the time when this bill was 
before the committee, there were those 
who raised some question as to whether 
these hearings would actually start when 
they were scheduled to start. Some- 
times, things over which we have no con- 
trol intervene. But, Mr. C J 
what do we find the case to have been? 
The hearings did start on time. We 
have started the very process right now 
of reviewing the entire Federal excise 
tax picture. I repeat, we are reviewing 
the entire picture—not small segments 
of it. I know there are many, many 
deserving areas which require close study 
and consideration. This includes not 
only the retailers’ excises but, for ex- 
ample, the tax on televisions, the tax on 
automobiles—which are a necessity for 
many millions of our citizens in getting to 
and from work—the tax on local tele- 
phone service, the tax on musical instru- 
ments used by our schoolchildren, and 
a whole host of other things. 

Mr. Chairman, it is ill advised to try 
to write piecemeal amendments into 
this bill on the floor of the House— 
amendments which were rejected by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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The automotive taxes, which account 
for some $5.8 billion in revenues, can be 
justified on another ground. Highway 
users annually incur charges of more 
than $12 billion for construction and 
other purposes. Since automotive ex- 
cises, together with the highway tolls, 
just about cover these charges, they 
could be retained as user taxes. 

There remain $3 billion of excise taxes 
that should be eliminated by almost any 
set of criteria that can be cited. The 
question is one of appropriate timing. 
They should not be eliminated in the 
face of inflationary pressures. But on 
the other hand, it is not realistic to as- 
sume that Congress can hold certain ex- 
cises in reserve, to be dispensed with 
during recessions. Barring inflationary 
pressures, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee can act justly. 

We can, in due course, by following 
the proper procedures, accomplish or- 
derly and comprehensive excise tax re- 
vision. This, in fairness to all our tax- 
payers, is what I favor. 

I might point out to the Members 
of this House that I served here since 
1959 and I do not recall back in the 
years 1959 and 1960 when the Eisen- 
hower administration was in command 
of the situation that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, my good friend, for whom I 
have a great deal of respect, was fighting 
as aggressively for the ladies as he 
fought for them here today. It is re- 
grettable that at that time he did not 
raise these questions and fight for the 
ladies. It seems strange that today at 
this late date he has this great and grave 
concern for the ladies. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Let me 
say one thing: Each day my admiration 
for the ladies grows and that may be why 
there is some difference between my atti- 
tude in 1960 and 1964. It has just gotten 
out of bounds. 

I will say also to the gentleman that 
the burden of his argument, as I under- 
stand it, is that we should not do this 
piecemeal. But if I recall correctly, the 
gentleman offered an amendment to re- 
peal the jewelry tax all by itself when 
that matter was before the committee 
last year. So the gentleman also appar- 
ently has had a change of heart. Now 
whether that is a Johnson twist or not, I 
do not know. 

Mr. BURKE. No; there is no change 
of heart. I am in favor of repeal of the 
jewelry tax. No one has fought harder 
for the jewelry people than I have. I 
just want to say that we have to be fair 
and we have to be equitable. We just 
cannot repeal a few selective taxes, as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin recom- 
mends. As the gentleman knows I am 
concerned about the telephone tax, the 
jewelry tax and many other taxes that 
are not to be included in the gentleman's 
motion to recommit. The Committee on 
Ways and Means should have the oppor- 
tunity to study the entire problem and 
come up with recommendations that will 
solve this vexing problem. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 159] 

Avery Hoffman Roybal 
Bass Holifield Saylor 
Battin Hosmer Sheppard 
Bennett, Mich. Kee Slack 
Bolling Kilgore Springer 
Bow King, Calif. Staebler 
Buckley Laird Staggers 
Burkhalter Langen Steed 
Cameron Latta Toll 
Davis, Tenn. Lipscomb Tupper 
Dent McCulloch Utt 

Miller, N.Y. Vanik 
Do O'Brien, N.Y. Waggonner 
Feighan Pilcher Wiliams 
Forrester Pool Wilson, Bob 
Goodell Powell Wilson, 
Hansen Quie Charles H. 
Hawkins Rains Wright 
Healey Roberts, Ala. 
Herlong Rogers, Tex. 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. DELANEY, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill, H.R. 11376, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the role to be 
called, when 375 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as she may 
require to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. The most signifi- 
cant thing about this bill is not even 
included in its language. I refer to the 
recommittal motion which will be offered 
by minority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee to reduce from 10 per- 
cent to 5 percent and later repeal the re- 
tailers’ excise tax, which was imposed 
during World War II, on cosmetics and 
other toilet preparations, jewelry and 
related items, ladies’ handbags, luggage 
and the like, and furs and fur-trimmed 
coats. Although the excise taxes pro- 
posed to be extended by the pending leg- 
islation do not include these retailers’ 
excise taxes, their reduction and repeal 
are long overdue and the bill now before 
us is an appropriate vehicle for this 
purpose. 

As the minority report so correctly 
points out, Mr. Chairman, this group of 
excise taxes are in reality consumer sales 
taxes. Even more objectionable, they 
are of a type which discriminate against 
women, especially women who work. For 
most working women today, cosmetics 
and handbags, for example, are neces- 
sities rather than luxuries. The same is 
true for most of the items subject to this 
excise tax including such obvious prod- 
ucts as wedding rings, hand creams, 
shampoos, deodorants and the like. 

It made some sense to impose such a 
tax during World War II when the coun- 
try’s productive facilities were required 
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for defense materials. At that time, the 
tax served its purpose by discouraging 
manufacturers from producing the items 
in question and by discouraging consum- 
ers from purchasing them. Subse- 
quently, however, when the Nation’s ef- 
forts have been geared toward increasing 
the production and purchase of consum- 
er goods, when the great need facing our 
free enterprise economy is to find more 
jobs for unemployed men and women, 
this excise tax is self-defeating. 

The retailers’ excise tax, however, is 
more than discriminatory and more than 
economically repressive. It is also ex- 
cessively complex, difficult to administer, 
and notoriously contradictory in appli- 
cation. The burden of the tax’s com- 
plexity falls especially on the hundreds 
of thousands of small retail merchants 
for whom the need to set up the neces- 
sary accounting and bookkeeping proce- 
dures presents formidable difficulties. A 
glance at the list of taxable and nontax- 
able toilet articles—which is just one of 
the several categories of items subject to 
the retailers’ excise tax—readily reveals 
a host of contradictions in the way the 
tax is applied. For example, while the 
tax applies to shampoos for human use, 
it does not apply to shampoos for dogs 
and cats. No rational basis would seem 
to exist which would justify such arbi- 
trary application of any tax. And, of 
course, it makes the retailer’s task so 
unnecessarily complicated. 

Considerations of the revenues in- 
volved in this small group of taxes, Mr. 
Chairman, do not seem to me to be a 
compelling reason for retaining the tax. 
The Government can well afford to give 
up the relatively small amount of rev- 
enue the tax now produces. If the re- 
committal motion is successful, consum- 
ers will save about $226 million in the 
next fiscal year and an additional $229 
million thereafter. At the present time, 
however, the Government is collecting 
about $14 billion a year from all excise 
taxes, including the tax we hope to re- 
peal, According to official estimates, 
revenues from excise taxes, even without 
the tax we oppose, will increase to $14.5 
billion next year, so reduction and repeal 
of the retailers’ excise tax will not result 
in a net decline of excise tax revenues. 
Moreover, the added stimulus to con- 
sumption which will result from repeal- 
ing the tax on these necessities should 
more than make up for any direct loss 
of revenues by virtue of increasing rev- 
enues from ordinary business income 
taxes. 

As one of the sponsors of legislation to 
repeal the retailers’ excise tax on hand- 
bags, it seems to me the principle in- 
volved in the legislation applies with 
equal force to the whole range of such 
excise taxes. They are inequitable and 
discriminatory, and the basis of any 
sound tax system presupposes equitable 
application and administration. We 
have found in other fields that discrim- 
ination is positively harmful. Since the 
evidence of such harm in the retailers’ 
excise tax is clear and compelling, I hope 
the House will agree to the recommittal 
motion and thereby take another posi- 
tive step in the continuing fight against 
unjust discrimination of all kinds. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, every year 
since I have been in Congress we have 
gone through the exercise we are con- 
sidering today; that of extending Ko- 
rean war excise taxes for “just another 
year.” While I am mindful of the reality 
that we will probably follow precedent 
and extend these taxes again, I also feel 
we should consider for a moment some of 
the possibilities and potential alternatives 
open to us, and the effect our action here 
today could or will have. 

H.R. 11376 calls for another 1-year ex- 
tension of present rates of excise taxes 
on beer, wine, liquor, cigarettes, passen- 
ger cars, auto parts and accessories, 
general telephone service, and transpor- 
tation of persons by air. The total loss 
of revenue for fiscal year 1965 if these 
taxes are not extended would be approxi- 
mately $1.8 billion. Naturally, I do not 
wish to see our Federal budget pushed 
further into the red than it already is, 
either for the coming fiscal year, or 
thereafter. This, however, is not the 
complete picture. We must remember 
that both these taxes, and the retail ex- 
cise taxes I will mention in a moment, 
were enacted during wartime. They 
sought not only added revenue to finance 
our war effort, but also to discourage 
manufacturers from producing and con- 
sumers from buying or using certain 
products and services. For this reason, 
they have acted in the past, and continue 
to act, as a drag on our national economy 
and a depressant on the employment 
picture. 

We may certainly be hopeful that the 
long-awaited study of the overall excise 
tax picture which began this week will 
result in positive improvements in this 
system and remove many of the inequi- 
ties now contained in the excise tax laws. 
However, we can and should take action 
along this line now, which does not need 
prolonged study, and would result in a 
beneficial improvement in the load borne 
by American consumers, particularly 
women. I refer, of course, to the action 
which will be proposed in the motion to 
recommit, that is to eliminate in a two- 
step process, the wartime retail excise 
taxes on toilet articles, jewelry, hand- 
bags, luggage and the like, and furs and 
fur-trimmed coats. These taxes are par- 
ticularly onerous because of three char- 
acteristics which are mentioned in the 
minority report—that is, they are dis- 
criminatory, they impinge on areas tra- 
ditionally within the exclusive power of 
States to tax, and are a completely un- 
justifiable administrative monstrosity 
that can only be called wasteful of re- 
sources that could be put to far better 
use in the Nation’s interest. 

The most pointed discrimination in 
these taxes comes from the fact that 
they are aimed almost solely at women. 
The taxes are levied on a wide variety 
of items, and most of them are not of 
the “luxury” type, but are the everyday 
necessities of life as we know it today. 
As a matter of fact, the luxury items con- 
tribute only a minor portion of the rey- 
enues and thus should not be considered 
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as a significant factor in weighing 
whether these taxes should be repealed. 
In truth, most of these taxes strike not 
at the rich, which would be the case were 
they only or mostly “luxury” items, but 
fall largely on the shoulders of the low- 
income taxpayer who has to buy nearly 
the same toilet articles, for instance, but 
finds a higher proportion of his income 
eaten up by these excise taxes. Yet 
most of these items are ones which are 
virtual necessities for every American. 
A glance at the lists on pages 14 through 
16 of the minority report will give you 
some idea of the scope of these excise 
taxes as concerns toilet articles alone. 
You will note that in many instances 
these items, even though they might be 
vital to the health of an individual, may 
still be taxed simply because they are 
advertised as improving one’s appear- 
ance. Yet bars of soap, no matter how 
luxurious, are not taxed. This points up 
the fact that these taxes are highly dis- 
criminatory and often inconsistent in 
their application, and are hardly taxes 
on items in the luxury class as is so 
often claimed. 

The lists to which I refer and the dis- 
cussion accompanying them in the mi- 
nority report also point out the admin- 
istrative monster which these retail 
excise taxes impose on American busi- 
nesses. The uncertainties and incon- 
sistencies coupled with the pyramiding 
effect of State excise taxes serve to make 
the collection and payment of these taxes 
a real headache to a great number of 
firms. The recordkeeping alone im- 
poses substantial additional burdens on 
the businessman and often forces him 
to make artificial arrangements which 
could otherwise be avoided. Often, too, 
due to inadvertence or mistake, the busi- 
nessman is forced to pay these taxes out 
of his own pocket. I am firmly con- 
vinced that repeal of these excise taxes 
could very well result not only in in- 
creased sales due to consumer benefit, 
but also increased income tax from the 
firms through removal of these deduct- 
ible expenses. For this reason the net 
revenue effects might approach the 
break-even point or even result in even- 
tual gain if these levies are repealed. 
There is, too, the added factor of the 
boost to our economy that repeal would 
engender. These factors far outweigh 
the spectre of immediate revenue loss 
which in itself is almost minimal. 

I should point out that the position 
taken by the administration and its 
lieutenants here in the House is once 
more indicative of the “new myths and 
old realities” of the L.B.J. “wheeler- 
dealer” regime. We have heard all 
spring from President Johnson himself, 
and in echoes and amplification from 
his image builders, about how interested 
the President is in the progress of Ameri- 
can womanhood. Yet who today strong- 
ly opposes one move which would go 
infinitely farther than any number of ap- 
pointments to Government posts in im- 
proving the lot of our ladies fair and 
helping them stay always fair? Nat- 
urally the image or myth is today con- 
tradicted by the wheeler-dealer reality. 
I would hope that in spite of his protests, 
we will make good on President John- 
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son’s promise to American women that 
their government will show more interest 
in and concern for them. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to point out that a very neat maneuver 
has been arranged by the administra- 
tion and the leadership to attempt to 
force passage intact of this bill and the 
one following it to raise the debt ceiling. 
They have attempted to justify the bill 
today on the basis of revenue needs. I 
should point out that a goodly amount 
of these revenue needs were engendered 
by the vote last week to increase the pay 
of high-ranking executive department 
bureaucrats and congressional salaries 
to the tune of over half a billion dollars 
in the coming fiscal year. Yet we are 
now prepared to ask American consum- 
ers to bear the load of these wartime 
taxes for yet another year so these pay 
increases which I did not support, can 
be made possible. It seems to me that 
action like this flies directly in the face 
of Abraham Lincoln’s adage about fool- 
ing the people. I would suggest that 
those who think that saying still has 
validity in this electronic age had better 
join those of us who support the recom- 
mittal motion to remove at least the re- 
tail excise taxes from the backs of 
American consumers. Otherwise, the 
proof of that adage for the nonbelievers 
may be found at the polls this fall. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER, Mr. Chairman, I join my 
colleagues on the minority side in sup- 
port of the minority views, and the views 
stated by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes], the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis], and others on 
our side. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority views in 
which I joined express well my support 
for the recommittal motion amendment 
to the bill and is basis for any basic op- 
position to the exclusion of certain ex- 
cise taxes. 

Retail sales taxes, now permanent, in- 
volving cosmetics and toilet preparations, 
jewelry and costume jewelry, furs, and 
handbags and luggage should be termi- 
nated. 

Rather than further imbalance the 
budget by denying tax revenue to the 
Federal Government, these tax reduc- 
tions may well increase revenue. Here 
are some reasons: 

First. Lower sales prices of goods will 
result in greater sales volume, higher 
profit, and greater tax revenue. 

Second. Less tax collection effort will 
be required by the retail merchant. The 
computing of tax and accurate selection 
of taxable items through the use of Gov- 
ernment directives, the labeling and col- 
lecting, the bookkeeping and accounting 
will all be reduced and eliminated which 
will greatly free the merchant for other 
productive sales work. 

Of course, it is wrong for a merchant 
to be a Federal tax collector, and with- 
out pay. This is involuntary servitude. 

Third. A balanced budget cannot be 
achieved just by increased taxes. Spend- 
ing is basic. We have been told that 
spending would be reduced, but the ad- 
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ministration is increasing the spending 
in almost every direction. 

There are other basic objections. It is 
unfair to discriminate against certain 
specific retail items by taxing only those. 

These are not luxury items but are 
basic necessities. Further, they are di- 
rected against women and are unfair. 
Why? 

Originally these taxes were imposed in 
wartime to discourage and impede eco- 
nomic activity in these fields. Why 
should wartime taxes that impede eco- 
nomic activity and growth be continued? 
They should not. Are we not interested 
in stimulating economic growth? We 
are. 
So the administration is utterly incon- 
sistent; talking about stimulating eco- 
nomic growth yet imposing taxes on the 
consumers and retailers that are onerous, 
nuisances, burdensome, and punitive. 

Earlier this year we were urged to pass 
a tax cut bill for economic growth. Now 
we are asked to support a tax extension 
that is a $1.8 billion increase that hurts 
economic growth, including retailers and 
consumers, mainly the women pur- 
chasers. 

I join with the views of my colleagues 
of the Ways and Means Committee, in 
minority report and debate and particu- 
larly commend the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes] and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] for their 
views expressed during the debate. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SCHADEBERG]. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to H.R. 11376 and 
will support a motion to recommit the 
bill to the committee with instructions 
to remove the tax on certain items like 
cosmetics, jewelry, furs, etc. I will sup- 
port such a motion because I am aware 
that it will be impossible to remove the 
tax completely at this time. The best 
we can hope for is to make a start in 
the right direction. We can finish the 
job when the Members of this House put 
their mind to the task of reducing un- 
necessary expenditures and refuse to set 
up new projects which are not absolutely 


necessary. 

I oppose this bill on three grounds: 

First. It is an unfair tax in that it is 
selective and discriminatory. I am aware 
that the cost of government must be met 
through one kind of a tax or another 
but I submit that it is grossly unfair to 
make a judgment on whether or not 
one article or item as opposed to others 
are legitimate articles or items upon 
which to place a tax. 

The sale of items upon which there is 
imposed a special tax are as important 
to our economy as are articles a ma- 
jority of those who voted for this meas- 
ure saw fit to exempt from a tax. Those 
who are engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of taxed items should not be penal- 
ized in their effort to make an honest 
living over those who are engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of so-called neces- 
sities. 

Second. I oppose this bill because this 
Government should be honest with those 
who are most intimately affected by the 
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tax. To extend a temporary measure— 
in this case a tax—long after the specific 
need for which the tax was imposed has 
passed is unfair. It is not in keeping 
with the integrity the people have a right 
to expect of those who represent them. 

Third. I oppose this bill because if we 
are to be responsible this House should 
be spending its efforts in the direction of 
cutting out the excessive spending that 
makes continuing extension of this tax 
necessary rather than making excuses 
for having to impose the tax. 

I urge the Members of this House to 
reject this bill and to set the wheels in 
motion to repeal the tax. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. SIBAL]. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Chairman, in connec- 
tion with this discussion of excise taxes, 
I want to call the attention of the House 
to one particular Federal excise tax that 
should have been repealed years ago. I 
refer to the 10-percent tax on manufac- 
turers’ sales of office machines, such as 
typewriters, accounting and bookkeep- 
ing machines, calculators, postage meter- 
ing machines, dictating machines, and 
similar products. 

This excise tax was imposed as a war- 
time measure solely to conserve critical 
raw materials and manpower. Unlike 
the excise tax imposed at the retail level 
on luxury products such as furs, jewelry, 
and the like, the tax on office machines is 
a levy on equipment which represents 
virtually 100 percent capital goods used 
in nearly all industry and business estab- 
lishments throughout the economy, in- 
cluding manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation, distribution, and service. 

Among other reasons this tax should 
be repealed because it, first, is in com- 
plete conflict with modern tax policy de- 
signed to stimulate new capital invest- 
ments by industry and business, and 
specifically is diametrically opposed to 
the recent tax credit amendments to the 
Internal Revenue Code and to the 
‘Treasury's liberalized depreciation 
guidelines; second, adds to the costs of 
doing business, which additional costs 
are extended and pyramided throughout 
the economy; third, constitutes a tax on 
a product that is neither a luxury nor a 
mere convenience, but rather is equip- 
ment absolutely essential in the man- 
agement and operation of nearly all 
modern business enterprises; fourth, 
tends to impose an unequally large 
burden on small business in the cost of 
capital equipment; and, fifth, penalizes 
the purchaser of office machines and dis- 
criminates against the seller of office 
machines in favor of other capital goods 
not subject to the tax. 

Congress has recently enacted changes 
in the Internal Revenue Code providing 
tax credits for new investment, and the 
Internal Revenue Service has issued new 
guidelines for accelerated depreciation of 
capital equipment. These measures are 
specifically designed to provide tax sav- 
ings as an incentive for expanding capi- 
tal expenditures by industry and 
business. 

The tax on office machines is a re- 
pressive measure tending to discourage 
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the very type of business investment ex- 
penditures that the tax credit on invest- 
ment and liberalized depreciation rates 
are designed to expand. This tax has the 
effect of nullifying in large part the bene- 
fits derived from the tax credits and ac- 
celerated depreciation rates by a po- 
tential purchaser of office machines. 
The tax on office machines increases the 
cost of doing business, since its payment 
constitutes a direct addition to the costs 
of capital equipment. 

During the past 15 years—fiscal year 
1949 through fiscal year 1963—pur- 
chasers of office machines paid in excess 
of one billion dollars in excise taxes; $798 
million was paid during the 10-year per- 
iod 1954 through 1963. Carrying this 
burden of additional capital expenditure 
has, of course, ultimately been refiected 
in higher prices for goods and services 
to virtually all consumers. Unlike the 
excise taxes collected on retail sales of 
consumer products, the excise tax on of- 
fice machines imposes an added incre- 
ment to the cost of doing business which 
is extended forward and has a pyramid- 
ing effect in the price structure of the 
economy. 

The fact that this excise tax on office 
machines is in direct conflict with the 
major tax policy to expand business in- 
vestment, and the further fact that the 
tax imposes an added increment to the 
costs of doing business, are two cogent 
reasons alone for its repeal. Other rea- 
sons for the repeal of this tax support 
these two major considerations. 

This tax constitutes a direct penalty 
against the purchaser of office machines 
and in favor of procurement of other 
capital goods such as machine tools and 
processing equipment not subject to tax. 
The result is that the tax discriminates 
against buyers of office machines, and 
tends to discourage the timely replace- 
ment of vital capital goods items. 

Office machines are essential tools to 
the management and operation of all 
kinds of businesses, large and small. 
This equipment is neither a convenience 
nor a luxury; it is an indispensable part 
of the equipment of every business enter- 
prise. Even the smallest businesses 
must have one or more office machines to 
carry on its operations. Thus the tax 
becomes a disproportionate burden on 
such firms in relation to their size. 

The tax on business machines has been 
specifically recognized as a tax which 
has no part in our Federal system. In 
answer to a question on the President’s 
1963 tax message concerning the possible 
effect on the economy of certain Federal 
excise taxes—hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 88th Con- 
gress, 1st session, page 645—Secretary of 
the Treasury Dillon specifically singled 
out this tax on business machines as 
having a direct deleterious economic 
effect. He stated in part: 

For instance, we have an excise tax on 
office machines. Office machines are de- 
signed to cut costs and lower costs generally, 
and it seems to be a little bit of an anomaly 
that we make it more difficult to purchase 
them by putting an excise tax on them when 
we should be in favor of them. 


In the Excise Tax Compendium pre- 
pared for the Wavs and Means Commit- 
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tee hearings this week on excise taxes, 
the one individual tax specifically singled 
out as No. 1 in the group of top priority 
taxes for repeal was the tax on business 
machines, which was stated to have “no 
justification whatever, on any accepted 
standards of taxation Compendium, 
page 10. 

The Federal excise tax on office ma- 
chines should be repealed because it is a 
destructive tax and has no place in the 
national tax and economic programs. It 
should be repealed regardless of what is 
done about repeal or adjustments made 
on other Federal excise taxes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. McLoskKey]. 

Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to associate myself with the state- 
ment made earlier this afternoon by the 
distinguished gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. Chairman, there is an old saying 
that there are two things we cannot 
avoid—death and taxes. I feel, however, 
there are some taxes we could eliminate 
and the sooner the better. 

During World War II Congress en- 
acted a 10-percent tax on purchases of 
many items—a selective sales tax ap- 
plied at the manufacturers level, but in 
the case of jewelry, handbags, luggage, 
toiletries, and cosmetics, to be collected 
at the retail level. 

Also, these taxes were to be emergency 
taxes. Well, it seems to me now is a good 
time to call an end to the emergency. 

This Federal retail excise tax is noth- 
ing more than a consumers tax on a 
selective basis. Today we hear much 
concern about the consumer and the poor 
little retail merchant. Well, if we really 
have this concern, we can do something 
about it here today by voting to elimi- 
nate these discriminatory taxes. 

President Johnson has made a big play 
to the women of America and pointed out 
how important they are. I feel them to 
be important too and I know of no bet- 
ter way to show this than to repeal taxes 
which are directed against them on cer- 
tain items. 

A woman must pay a tax on the toilet 
articles she requires for her grooming. 
I do not believe women feel toiletries 
and cosmetics should be called luxury 
items. She must pay a tax on the very 
handbag she has to carry. I do not be- 
lieve a handbag can be classified as a lux- 
ury. Yes, she is even being discriminated 
against by having to pay a tax on the 
wedding ring she wears. 

Earlier in this 88th Congress we passed 
an equal pay bill so women would not be 
discriminated against. Now is the time 
to go a step further and stop discriminat- 
ing in the matter of taxes. 

Finally, and of equal importance, we 
place an undue and unnecessary burden 
on our retailers when we impose on them 
the task of collecting and reporting these 
taxes. The Illinois Retailers Association 
claims it costs more to collect these taxes 
than the amount of revenue produced. 
I do not know if this claim is correct or 
not, but I do know it works a hardship 
and constitutes a serious administrative 
problem. 
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Even if their claims are incorrect there 
can no longer be any justification for 
these wartime levies. Let us vote to help 
the women, the consumer, and the small 
retail merchant. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. McCtory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, today 
the U.S. House of Representatives has an 
opportunity to effect meaningful tax re- 
duction to benefit the American citizen. 
This tax reduction would result from 
favorable action on the Republican-spon- 
sored motion to recommit H.R. 11376 to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Adoption of this motion would elimi- 
nate the retailers’ excise tax on consumer 
goods such as toilet articles, luggage, 
furs, and related items. 

This tax discriminates against the con- 
sumer and small business. The Ameri- 
can woman suffers most from the impact 
of the retailers’ excise tax. She must 
contribute 10 percent of the price of her 
lipstick, face powder, and other “essen- 
tial” toiletries. In addition, her fur coat 
or fur-trimmed coat are subject to a 10 
percent tax on the price of the garment, 
no matter how inexpensive it may be. 
In contrast, a cloth coat, regardless of 
cost, is not subject to the tax. Hand- 
bags, also subject to the excise tax, re- 
sult in further concentration of this par- 
ticular tax on necessary articles required 
by the American woman. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
very wisely undertaken hearings for a re- 
view of the existing excise taxes. It 
would seem that these hearings might 
have been conducted in time to avoid ex- 
tension of this unfair tax for the next 
fiscal year. The fact that these hearings 
are to be held is a clear indication that 
the committee itself recognizes that the 
retailers’ excise taxes should go. 

In expressing myself thus, I am con- 
vinced that the rank and file citizens of 
the Nation support a termination of these 
burdensome impositions which were 
established out of wartime necessity. I 
join with my Republican colleagues on 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
who have filed their separate views on 
this measure. 

The motion to recommit would not af- 
fect liquor taxes, tobacco taxes, or var- 
ious other miscellaneous impositions. 
However, the motion would include all 
toilet preparations, jewelry, and related 
items, ladies’ handbags, luggage, furs, 
and fur-trimmed coats. 

On behalf of the wage-earning con- 
sumer, and on behalf of the small busi- 
ness concerns of our Nation, I urge sup- 
port of the motion to recommit H.R. 
11376. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
AEN DSI, the minority whip. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposal which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes] has put before us 
involves a single question. It is not the 
question of the amount of revenue which 
would be lost by the repeal of the Fed- 
eral retail excise taxes. It is not the 
question of the means by which any loss 
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of revenue might be overcome. It is not 
the question of a study by the Treasury 
Department, or anyone else, of fiscal 
problems involved in repeal or when is 
the opportune moment for repeal. The 
single and sole question before us is an 
obligation to the people of this Nation 
which the Congress should not, in good 
conscience, ignore. It is not a partisan 
matter. 

You will recall that the Federal retail 
excise taxes were imposed during the 
period of the Second World War as what 
was then regarded as a necessary war- 
time measure and as a means of curtail- 
ing the consumption of what was then 
popularly referred to as “luxury” con- 
sumer goods. You should recall also that 
those taxes were imposed for the period 
of hostilities and with the understanding 
that they were to be removed upon the 
cessation of hostilities. The so-called 
Korean conflict was used as a justifica- 
tion for the continuation of those taxes, 
a justification which, even if valid then, 
now provides no further support for the 
continuation of those taxes. 

I repeat, why should the Congress tem- 
porize further on the matter of those 
taxes imposed solely as a wartime meas- 
ure? What reason can there be for the 
continuation of those taxes other than 
expediency? Is that a sufficient reason 
to outweigh the importance of the Con- 
gress fulfilling the moral obligations to 
the people of this country? 

I believe there should be no further 
delay in the Congress accepting the 
moral obligation incurred in the imposi- 
tion of the Federal retail excise taxes. 
We should stop temporizing and now take 
the action which we should have taken 
years ago. We should vote for immedi- 
ate repeal of the Federal excise taxes. 

Now let us consider the practical ef- 
fects of repeal of these taxes. Not too 
many months ago the Congress voted a 
reduction in income taxes on the assump- 
tion that the tax reduction would prove 
to be a stimulus to the national economy. 
If this is true of the income tax, how 
much more true would it be of a tax re- 
duction which bears directly upon the 
consumption of goods. How many citi- 
zens who pay no income taxes because 
of their reduced income would benefit 
9 and immediately from this re- 

ef? 

The Federal retail excise tax is prob- 
ably the most obnoxious tax which the 
Congress has ever levied. Few things 
the Congress could do would win greater 
public approbation than its repeal. The 
tax is a constant irritant to the count- 
less thousands of women who each day 
must bear its burden. The tax, as you 
know, applies to four categories of con- 
sumer goods—cosmetics, luggage, furs, 
and jewelry. Most of the items in those 
categories involve almost daily purchases 
of items which women regard as indis- 
pensable to their sense of well-being. 
Each purchase is a renewed irritant to 
those who make such purchases and are 
taxed, taxed, and taxed. 

If the question of morality which is 
involved in retention of the Federal re- 
tail taxes makes little impression upon 
you, then at least let us be practical. In 
the repeal of those taxes we have an 
opportunity to relieve literally millions 
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of our fellow citizens of an iniquitous 
tax and an almost daily source of irrita- 
tion. This can be done without impair- 
ing substantially the revenues of a na- 
tion whose annual rate of spending must 
make the amount of revenue obtained 
from the Federal retail excise taxes seem 
like a trifling amount. We may also 
inject $450 million of vigorous and im- 
mediate purchasing power into the Na- 
tion’s economy. A 5-percent reduction 
now and another 5 percent in July of 
1965 would permit us to take the reduc- 
tion in stride. Take these excise taxes 
off now. This amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks in the Recor at this point on the 
pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this opportunity to state 
why I shall vote against the l-year ex- 
tension of the excise taxes. 

For many years I have opposed the ex- 
tension of these wartime-imposed excise 
taxes, and for that reason will vote 
against their extension today. It is time 
that we let this taxing authority run 
out—not merely talk about letting it run 
out. 

At the same time, I shall vote against 
the recommittal motion offered by my 
distinguished colleague from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Byrnes], which would only reduce 
by 10 percent the excise on toilet prep- 
arations, luggage, jewelry, and furs. 
The gentleman’s amendment fails to re- 
peal or reduce transportation, communi- 
cation, passenger automobile, manufac- 
turers excise taxes and other wartime ex- 
cise taxes. 

It is my view that if we are to allow 
the excises to lapse on some commodities, 
we should let them lapse on all commod- 
ities and services. It is not fair to dis- 
criminate in favor of certain industries 
and against others. 

For example, I have for some years 
sponsored a bill repealing the so-called 
cabaret tax. The tax must be paid by a 
tavernkeeper if he provides live“ music 
for his customers. This tax has resulted 
in a serious loss of employment opportu- 
nity for many musicians. If the cabaret 
tax were repealed, there is every reason 
to believe that the increased income tax 
revenues from musicians, entertainers, 
and innkeepers would offset the loss of 
the excise revenues. 

Yet, the recommittal motion ignored 
this and other important industries. It 
is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that the 
House will not recommit the bill for the 
purpose of an inadequate amendment 
and further I ask the House to repeal all 
temporary wartime excise taxes. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
noted with interest the recent removal 
of a number of temporary wartime build- 
ings from our beautiful Mall. On a 
clear day you can even see the Lincoln 
Memorial while standing at the base of 
the Washington Monument. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there remain a 
number of “temporary” wartime struc- 
tures that continue to get in the way, not 
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only for Members of Congress, but for 
the entire American public. And you do 
not have to be in Washington to see 
them. 

These “temporary” structures are com- 
monly known as the wartime excise 
taxes. I prefer to view them as unnec- 
essary taxes that stifle private enterprise 
and add to the already high cost of liv- 
ing for our citizens. 

Passage of this Tax Rate Extension Act 
is really a move to raise taxes. This is 
completely inconsistent, since we passed 
the tax-cut bill last year. The American 
public must be confused at times, and 
rightly so. It is difficult for anyone to 
understand how the Congress can pass 
a tax-cut bill one month, and within a 
few months pass a bill to raise taxes. 

Even if these taxes should be sorely 
needed, it is poor business to continually 
extend wartime measures on a year-to- 
year basis. If we need the money, then 
let us consider permanent legislation. 
Otherwise, let these excise taxes expire 
the end of this month. 

I am continually amazed when I ob- 
serve the groupings of items contained 
in some of the bills before us. So many 
times there is a little rhyme or reason, 
such as this bill before us that lumps such 
essential items as telephone service and 
passenger cars with liquor and ciga- 
rettes. These items should be considered 
separately and final decisions reached on 
the merits or demerits of taxing each one 
of them. 

It is ridiculous to lump luxuries and 
essential services under one heading. Of 
course, I realize it makes it easier to pass 
the bill, but that does not make it right. 

Passenger cars are certainly essential 
items in this day and age. By letting 
these excise taxes expire, the levy on cars 
would drop from the present 10 percent 
to the permanent 7 percent. This would 
create a business stimulant for the auto 
industry, and the consumer would benefit 
from increased spending power that 
would spur the entire economy. 

Perhaps the most unfair so-called 
“temporary” tax in this whole package is 
the 10-percent tax on general telephone 
service. This tax was imposed back in 
1941 to discourage the use of these essen- 
tial services in time of war and to produce 
revenue for the emergency effort. How 
long is World War II going to last? 

The telephone today is a necessity and 
the customer should not be penalized for 
using the service. Removing this unfair 
tax would not only encourage the public 
to use telephone facilities, but would give 
the subscriber a saving equal to more 
than a whole month’s bill each year. 

There is also some question on the pro- 
priety of the Federal Government in the 
field of taxing liquor and cigarettes. 
State and local governments have long 
depended on these items for tax revenue. 
It was one thing for the Federal Govern- 
ment to move into this field in a time of 
emergency, but it is quite another to con- 
tinue taxing these items when the emer- 
gency is over. Here, again, are two com- 
modities that should be considered in 
their own right, individually. We should 
quit extending liquor and cigarette taxes 
on a temporary basis. If the tax money 
is desperately needed, these taxes should 
be made permanent. If not, they should 
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be allowed to expire so that State and 
local governments can again claim their 
traditional prerogatives. 

We seem to be making a lot of tempo- 
rary decisions these days when we should 
be more positive. We have temporary 
taxes that are extended year after year, 
some for as long as 23 years. We have a 
temporary debt limit that is raised so 
regularly that most of the Nation has for- 
gotten we supposedly have a permanent 
limit. 

I know it is difficult to shake a bad 
habit, but this habit of making tempo- 
rary decisions today, failing to face up to 
the problems, must stop. With excise 
taxes, as with so many other things, a 
positive, permanent decision is worth a 
dozen temporary postponments. 

I respectfully urge that this bill be de- 
feated and that we bring before us per- 
manent legislation that can be debated 
and resolved, one way or the other. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, today may be considered as one of 
the “gray” days in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for we face the unpleasant 
task of considering the continuation of 
certain excise tax rates for 1 year. Just 
the mention of the word “tax” should 
cause us to wince for this has never 
been a popular word with Mr. “Average 
Citizen,” unless it is accompanied by the 
word “repeal.” And yet this is a most 
important word for the security and 
fiscal integrity of this Nation. Today 
we face a responsibility to our Nation. 

H.R. 11376 continues certain existing 
excise tax rates on distilled spirits, beer, 
wine, cigarettes, passenger cars, auto 
parts and accessories, general telephone 
service, and the transportation of per- 
sons by air. Since the taxes were first 
imposed we have managed to reduce 
the tax on the transportation of per- 
sons and reduce the tax on local tele- 
phone service, which indicates that we 
consider this subject objectively and 
make every attempt to provide relief, 
if at all possible without jeopardizing 
the fiscal integrity of this Nation. This 
Congress has been very wise in its ac- 
tions to date in revising the tax struc- 
ture. The subject of taxes has been a 
major issue in our many deliberations 
considered in this House. Earlier this 
year we passed a $11.6 billion tax reduc- 
tion bill to enable the private sector of 
the economy to provide the economic 
growth needed by decreasing restraints 
on investment and by providing addi- 
tional funds for consumption. At the 
time it was decided that reductions in 
individual and corporate income tax 
rates would provide the greatest stim- 
ulus to economic growth rather than 
reductions in the area of excise taxes. 
However, that action taken seems to 
have produced a rolling “snowball” and 
demands are being made to eliminate all 
taxes regardless of the effects upon the 
fiscal integrity of the Nation. 

Taxes to me are as unpopular as they 
are to my next door neighbor and I 
would like very much to see them all 
eliminated; however, I have a responsi- 
bility and I would be shirking that re- 
sponsibility if I jeopardized any justifi- 
able Federal projects, which protect and 
improve our Nation, by failing to provide 
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the necessary funds to support these im- 
portant projects. 

Now I am not advocating that all pres- 
ent excise taxes are going to be a perma- 
nent part of our tax structure for I firmly 
believe that Congress can bring about 
the elimination of many of these taxes 
eventually. But I endorse the majority 
views of my Committee on Ways and 
Means that the thorough study and re- 
view of all excise taxes is the preferable 
and fair way to consider changes in ex- 
cise tax rates. Our distinguished chair- 
man, WILBUR MILLs, has already begun 
public hearings on the entire Federal 
excise tax structure—except for those 
excises that feed the Highway Trust 
Fund. These hearings will be thorough 
and complete. They will lead to careful 
and considered recommendations in the 
excise tax field—recommendations fash- 
ioned only after all the evidence is in 
and has been painstaking sifted and 
evaluated. 

Our excise tax system is extremely 
complex, and we cannot haphazardly 
take precipitate action on parts of it. 
It would simply not be fair to cut some 
excise taxes, without giving a proper 
hearing to industries, and people, af- 
fected by other excise taxes—which for 
all we know now, may be far more de- 
serving of extinction. It would not be 
sensible to act without the benefit of the 
hearings and report of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. And it would 
be the height of fiscal irresponsibility to 
commit ourselves now to piecemeal ex- 
cise tax cuts without the warrant of real 
urgent need. 

Mr. Chairman, the only prudent and 
proper action on excises that we can take 
at this time is to pass H.R. 11376—and 
await the report of the Ways and Means 
Committee on its comprehensive study. 
We cannot responsibly accept any un- 
considered call for the immediate re- 
duction or elimination of some excise 
taxes. There is no reason, or need, for 
such precipitate haste. 

Failure to pass H.R. 11376 will mean a 
loss in Federal revenues of $1.8 billion 
in the next fiscal year—revenue that we 
can ill afford to simply toss away at 
any time, and particularly now when we 
have already passed tax reductions to- 
taling $11.6 billion. The facts are clear, 
and they urge that the Members of this 
body support H.R. 11376 as reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
brief in discussing H.R. 11376 which is 
to provide a 1-year extension of certain 
excise tax. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this body—under the able lead- 
ership of its distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts]— 
has started careful and comprehensive 
hearings into our entire excise tax struc- 
ture. Those hearings will cover all items 
on which excise taxes were increased to 
help carry the cost of the war and some 
of which were made permanent in 1954— 
not just those items included in the bill 
which is before us today. I have every 
confidence that the present hearings will 
be every bit as authoritative and inform- 
ative in the excise tax field as were the 
hearings of 1959 which resulted in a com- 
plete revenue reduction of $11.6 billion in 
1962 and in 1964. This was carried out 
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under the brilliant leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

I personally have no doubt the excise 
tax hearings will prepare the way for 
future revenue acts featuring cuts in our 
excise taxes. 

To pick out for cutting a few excise 
taxes—without reference at all to any 
others—is at best a willful and arbitrary 
way of doing business. But to do it—not 
only without benefit of any hearings at 
all—but to do it deliberately at the very 
moment when hearings have started is, 
in my opinion, tantamount to a vote of 
no confidence in the Ways and Means 
Committee and its distinguished chair- 
man—as well as a dangerous and un- 
justified departure from the established 
procedures of this body. It would be 
detrimental to the fiscal policy of Presi- 
dent Johnson, who has proven his deter- 
mination to cut expenditures and hold 
down the deficit in order to promote 
sound economic growth so that future 
tax cuts may be anticipated. 

The very same motion we see before 
us today to reduce the retail excise taxes 
was before the other body earlier this 
year during consideration of the recent 
tax bill. And that very same motion was 
defeated in the other body on the 
grounds that it would be better to wait 
upon the hearings then announced by 
Chairman MILLS. 

Mr. Chairman, we could wait then, and 
we can wait now, until hearings have 
been completed before we start tinker- 
ing with our excise tax structure. If 
there is a good case for cutting the retail 
excise taxes, those hearings will bring 
it out—those hearings, and those hear- 
ings alone, are the proper place to bring 
it out. For there alone can the merits 
of such a cut be weighed against the 
merits of all other possible cuts and com- 
binations of cuts. 

I am confident that the merits of a 
bill which I sponsored to reduce certain 
excise taxes will be clearly evident in 
the public hearings and will receive the 
careful consideration of the committee. 
I am not afraid to rest my case with the 
committee. In that way, all proposals 
will be fairly considered. This will, of 
course, include the taxes on luggage, 
handbags, toilet preparations, and fur- 
lined coats, which I feel are essential 
items, not luxury items. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for a broad 
consideration of taxes is long overdue 
and I welcome the hearings being con- 
ducted by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee for consideration of further reduc- 
tion on items which are in my opinion 
the necessities of life. We should not 
bring in a verdict until all the evidence 
is in—and it won’t be in until after the 
hearings are completed. One of my col- 
leagues from Kings County, the able 
Honorable EUGENE KEOGH, is a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives and he 
has pledged his effort to help obtain a 
fair and equitable excise reduction bill 
in the near future. 

I believe it is unfair to all who bear 
the onerous burden of paying excise 
taxes to delete, without hearings, selec- 
tive excise taxes, particularly those 
which would be helpful to women even 
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though I do not consider them luxuries. 
It is fair in my estimation to the stand- 
ing committee of the House, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which bears 
the responsibility of reviewing tax struc- 
ture, to permit a total excise tax review 
which includes tax revenues of $14.5 bil- 
lion. The revenue from the selected 
taxes beneficial to women would be toilet 
preparations of $200 million; jewelry of 
$200 million; luggage and handbag tax 
revenue of $85 million; revenue tax on 
furs of $32 million. The total revenue 
of these is about $500 million per year. 
If the bill before us today, H.R. 11376, is 
not passed in its entirety, the debt deficit 
will be increased this year by almost $3 
billion. Therefore, I will support H.R. 
11376 to provide a l-year extension of 
excise tax rates to give the Committee 
on Ways and Means an opportunity for a 
fair review of our excise tax structure. 

LET US REALLY TACKLE THE PROBLEM OF ALL OF 

THE EXCISE TAXES 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, 
ever since coming to Congress, I have bit- 
terly opposed those excise taxes which I 
feel are regressive taxes and should be 
repealed. We have made some cuts and 
some changes in these taxes from time 
to time, but they are hardy perennials 
which survive year after year after year, 
even when the original reasons for their 
enactment are no longer valid. For in- 
stance, taxes originally intended to cut 
down consumer demand for goods scarce 
in wartime are still in effect, even though 
our economic objective now is and has 
been to stimulate consumer purchases of 
goods produced in great abundance. 

The unfortunate thing about the excise 
taxes—unfortunate from the consumer 
standpoint—is that they bring in a lot 
of money, and they are relatively easy to 
collect, like sales taxes. But, also like 
sales taxes, they are demonstrably un- 
fair to the consumer and particularly to 
the lower income family. A tax on an 
mvalid's monthly telephone bill is hardly 
a luxury tax. A tax on a woman’s every- 
day handbag is not a luxury tax; it is 
the same as a tax on a man’s trouser 
pockets would be. 

I hate these taxes. I want to see them 
repealed. And yet I am now in the un- 
happy position of voting against a re- 
commit motion which would carry out 
an objective I believe is valid—as far as 
the recommit motion goes. 

This is one of those legislative situa- 
tions where it is so easy to cast a popular 
vote, and so hard to act in what I would 
regard as a responsible manner. It would 
be easy to support the motion of the Re- 
publican minority on the Ways and 
Means Committee to recommit this bill 
with instructions to reduce the retailer 
excise taxes to 5 percent for the coming 
year and repeal them thereafter. The 
recommit motion does not include tele- 
phone taxes, automobile excises, trans- 
portation taxes, and others paid by al- 
most every family, but it does include a 
whole host of retailer excise taxes I 
oppose. 

The retailers and others who have 
written me in recent days to support 
the Republican recommit motion are not 
concerned over congressional niceties, or 
committee procedures, or what we re- 
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gard as the orderly manner of passing 
legislation. They are concerned over 
taxes which affect their businesses, and 
they want them ended now. I do not 
blame them a bit for having this view- 
point. They will find it hard to under- 
stand how many of us who pride our- 
selves on speaking for the consumer in- 
terest on legislation, and fighting for 
consumer causes, could fail to seize this 
supposed opportunity to cast a vote 
against taxes we oppose. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF MAJORITY TO MAKE 

NATIONAL TAX POLICY 

Nevertheless, I hope they will under- 
stand that the responsible majority in 
the Congress, and the President of the 
United States, cannot at this juncture 
turn the determination of national tax 
policy over to the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The chair- 
man of that committee, Congressman 
Mitts, the gentleman from Arkansas, 
has been eminently successful in his role 
as architect of congressional tax policy 
for a number of very important reasons; 
among them are: his solid integrity; his 
Scrupulousness in keeping his promises 
to the House; and his deep sense of fiscal 
responsibility. He advised us months 
ago that his committee this year would 
undertake a comprehensive review of 
excise tax policy, and said that hearings 
on the excise taxes would be held begin- 
ning thismonth. Those hearings began 
on June 15. The starting date was 
announced before the minority an- 
nounced its intention to amend this bill. 
I have enough confidence in Chairman 
MILLs’ integrity so that I believe him 
when he says the entire range of excises 
will be analyzed, with the intention of re- 
forming the obsolete excise tax structure. 

I want that done. 

TELEPHONE TAX SHOULD ALSO BE ENDED 


I am not as much concerned over the 
tax on $60 or $100 handbags, or $5,000 
mink coats, as I am on the everyday 
handbag costing $15 or less. I have a 
bill now pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee to repeal the excise 
tax on all handbags costing $15 or less. 
I intend to testify for it at the appro- 
priate time before the Ways and Means 
Committee. I will enlist all of the sup- 
port I can for it. I want to see the 10 
percent telephone tax repealed, in keep- 
ing with the decision we made as far 
back as 1959—but which is still in effect 
and will continue in effect under this 
bill even if the Republican recommit 
motion today were to be enacted into 
law. I hope that whatever happens 
today, the minority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee will retain their 
zeal to repeal the cosmetic taxes when 
the time comes to pass an excise tax 
reform bill. i 

When the big tax cut bill was up last 
year, I would have been happier if enough 
tax loopholes had been closed so that the 
resulting revenue gains could have made 
possible the elimination today of all of 
the retailer excises and also the other 
excises which hit the average family. So 
far as I know, no effort was made by the 
minority at that time to suggest such a 
method for eliminating the excises. 
Therefore, in view of the tremendous re- 
ductions in income tax rates, and the 
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new minimum income tax deduction of 
$300, and the other concessions made in 
the tax reduction bill last year, we must 
be fully aware of the fiscal consequences 
of the losses in revenue from desirable 
changes in the excises. That is what the 
Committee on Ways and Means must 
give us guidance on. 

I will support the President of the 
United States, and the Speaker of the 
House, and the majority leader, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and the Democratic majority of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
the majority of the membership here 
today, in opposing this recommit motion, 
because I think tax policy must be deter- 
mined responsibly by the majority party, 
and I believe deeply in party responsi- 
bility. But if I thought my vote today 
would contribute to a policy of drift on 
the excises, and of failure to tackle the 
problem, I would not cast it in this fash- 
ion. I believe in the integrity of the 
gentleman from Arkansas, Chairman 
Mutts’ promise to us, and I will there- 
fore vote contrary to my personal desires, 
but in the confidence that fairness in the 
modification or repeal of the outmoded 
and undesirable excises will prevail, once 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
completed its current study and made 
its recommendations. I am counting on 
it. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
long favored and urged in this Chamber 
the repeal of all wartime, nuisance ex- 
cise taxes. They were levied solely to 
raise part of the huge sums of money 
needed to conduct war. 

It was generally understood at that 
time that these onerous taxes, which 
bear down so heavily on so many classes 
and groups of the American people and 
American business, should and would 
be repealed as promptly as that could be 
done without impairing the Federal 
budget or the economy. 

Through the years, many of us in this 
Congress have pressed with vigor and 
persistence for the repeal of all wartime 
excises, and it is to be greatly deplored 
that up to this time these efforts have 
not been successful. 

Why? Why has the Congress been 
unable to eliminate these temporary 
levies, which the very able chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
willingly admits are discriminatory, ar- 
bitrary, onerous, excessive, and undesir- 
able? Why have we not adhered to the 
original commitment to the people and 
to business to cut down these levies as 
soon as the war periods were over? 

These are pertinent questions which, 
candidly, I fear it is not possible for me 
to answer with any degree of certainty. 
To be sure, there was a strong demand 
and need for high revenue in the war 
periods continuing to this day. Some 
felt it was more important to dole out 
our taxpayers’ money for international 
causes, some of them helpful to our 
security, some of them humanitarian, 
and some of them of no discoverable 
benefit to the United States. But I will 
not now belabor that point. 

There was also a rather regrettable 
procrastination on the part of various 
administrations and Congress itself to 
seize the “horns” of this problem and 
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consign these harsh taxes to the legisla- 
tive ash barrel. 

It is said that hindsight is better than 
foresight, but it must be acknowledged 
that all these mischievous, oppressive 
taxes should have been repealed long 
ago. They are inconsistent with our free 
enterprise system and could not be justi- 
fied on such a large scale except in war 
or other extreme emergency. 

I rejoice, therefore, to learn from the 
distinguished chairman, who is one of 
the great leaders of this House, that he 
has plans underway for the earliest pos- 
sible, practicable elimination of wartime 
nuisance taxes. 

Of course, it is understandable that 
this proposed study will require some 
time and very careful timing. The meas- 
ure must be prepared with prudence and 
skill; its presentation must accord with 
the economic cycle and the budgetary 
condition in order to insure orderly tran- 
sition that will not jeopardize the pros- 
pects for early balancing of the budget 
and substantial payments on the na- 
tional debt, both objectives of paramount 
importance to the fiscal soundness of the 
Nation and general economic health and 
prosperity. 

As strongly as I am committed to the 
scrapping of wartime taxation, I could 
not subscribe to any tax relief action 
which I believed would further unbalance 
the budget, add materially to annual 
deficits, and otherwise produce disrup- 
tive effects upon our great free enterprise 
economy. 

Let me make it clear at the same time 
that I am not particularly impressed 
with the arguments of those who, while 
heretofore opposing repeal, now favor it 
by premature, precipitate action, coming 
so quickly that we could not possibly 
consider adequately the urgency of 
stable, sound, prudent, and judicious 
management of the fiscal and financial 
affairs of this great Government. 

The tax relief bill of 1964 is working 
well. It has great promise. It has 
spurred and activated the incentive 
forces in the economy that had been 
showing some ominous signs of dor- 
mancy. The economy now is moving 
forward and upward with very gratifying 
speed. We have reached an alltime high 
in economic activity and general pros- 
perity. And we have done so without 
the emergence of any really significant, 
or dangerous, inflation, though we must 
guard against this factor with concern, 
care, and zeal. 

The important thing now, I think, is 
to make sure in this House that nothing 
we do here will impede our march to- 
ward full employment, full use of our 
great potential in all its broad signifi- 
cance, and full harnessing of our incom- 
parable free enterprise machine, which 
we must protect and strengthen, since 
it is the visible symbol of our free way, 
the guarantee of abundant livelihood and 
unbounded opportunities for all our peo- 
ple. Let us not, by hasty, ill-considered, 
premature action endanger the sound 
progress we are now making. Let us 
repeal wartime excise taxes when we 
have had the full opportunity to study 
and well consider how we can best take 
this desirable step without upsetting our 
fiscal and economic apple cart. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS]. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this bill and in oppo- 
sition to the motion to recommit, 

I think, perhaps, it is politically the 
most appealing motion to recommit that 
the minority has ever offered, and I would 
be very impressed if I were quite sure 
that the price of the items from which 
the tax is removed would really go down. 

But economically I think there is no 
proof of this. As has been pointed out 
by the chairman of the committee and 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, there is a real possibility that, 
should these taxes be removed today, 
they would immediately be picked up 
by the States. This is the first argument. 

There is a second argument. Should 
the taxes on these particular items be re- 
moved, there is no evidence whatsoever 
that that reduction in price would ac- 
tually be passed on to the consuming 
public. The manufacturer or the retailer 
might simply raise the price. 

Furthermore, there is no real reason 
to assume that more cosmetics would be 
sold. I think American women will tell 
you that about all the powder and paint 
is being worn in this country that can 
successfully be used either decently or 
indecently. Therefore, it is unlikely that 
you would increase sales or employment 
in businesses where you removed the 
taxes. 

There is a third reason in my judgment 
as to why this is a somewhat uneconomic 
suggestion. It is conceivable that the 
taxes on fur coats or, rather, that the 
savings on that tax, would be passed on. 
But I would like to point out to you that 
in this measure you are really helping 
foreign producers of furs. You are help- 
ing Canada and you are helping Russian 
Siberia. 

If you are going to remove an excise 
tax, I would like to name one that I think 
would really help the American economy. 
One person out of six who is gainfully 
employed in this country is employed in 
the automotive industry or in industry 
having to do with some of the byproducts 
or accessories of the automotive industry. 

If you are going to remove an excise 
tax, a saving that would actually be 
passed on to the consuming public, the 
tax to remove is the one on automobiles. 
The American public is not using all the 
cars that could be sold. You could ac- 
tually increase the sale of cars and thus 
increase employment. 

In my judgment, the selection of these 
taxes to remove has been done more from 
a political viewpoint than an economic 
viewpoint. I doubt that a reduction in 
prices on some of the items that have 
been mentioned would really accrue to 
any American woman. I feel that every 
American woman would be vastly more 
helped by a tax reduction which increases 
employment, thus producing increased 
wages for her husband. 

I personally am going to vote against 
the motion to recommit and I am going 
to vote for the bill. 

This year for the first time in American 
history, we are beginning to look at the 
effect of taxes on the economy. We have 
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argued about it somewhat before, but at 
last even our side of the aisle is beginning 
to have some belief that this does have 
something to do with employment. I 
think, therefore, it is premature at this 
point to reduce the excise tax on a lim- 
ited number of items without first con- 
sidering the effect of this year’s tax re- 
duction, and considering the excise tax 
laws in one package then determining 
which of those taxes are removable so 
that we will have savings that will be 
passed on the consumer and, secondly, 
what the effect will be upon the general 
economic picture in America. 

I urge that we permit this committee 
under the chairmanship of its great 
leader to look at all of these taxes and to 
bring in in an orderly fashion a bill which 
will relieve some of the great burden on 
American consumers and American in- 
dustry so far as these taxes are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. BETTS]. 

Mr, BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the motion to recommit. 

When H.R. 11376 was before the com- 
mittee, the Republicans proposed an 
amendment for the ultimate repeal of 
certain retailers excise taxes which were 
imposed during World War II on toilet 
preparations, jewelry and related items, 
ladies’ handbags, luggage, and the like, 
and furs and certain fur-trimmed coats. 
The Republican amendment provided 
that these taxes be reduced from the 
present rate of 10 percent to a rate of 
5 percent for fiscal 1965 and eliminated 
completely after June 30, 1965. 

Our motion to recommit the bill em- 
bodies this amendment. 

My reasons for proposing the repeal 
of these taxes are, as follows: 

The Federal retailers excise taxes are 
in reality consumer sales taxes on a se- 
lective” basis. As such, the taxes dis- 
criminate against the products being 
taxed at the retail level. The taxes also 
impinge upon the traditional right of 
the States and local governments to levy 
consumer sales taxes. 

The Federal retailers excise taxes are 
directed particularly against the women, 
who are the major purchasers and users 
of the items, subject to tax. A woman 
must pay a tax on the toilet articles she 
requires for her grooming and on the 
handbag which she carries. She must 
pay a tax on the coat which she buys, if 
it has a good fur collar. The wedding 
ring she wears on her finger is taxed, In- 
deed, the retailers point out that even 
the taxable items which are not general- 
ly used by women—men’s cuff links, 
after-shave lotions, men’s wallets, and 
the like—are largely purchased by wom- 
en as gifts for men. 

Finally, and equally important, these 
retailers excise taxes constitute a very 
serious administrative burden and are 
extremely onerous to the small retail 
shopkeeper—and, there are some 2 mil- 
lion retailers who might be subject to 
the tax. Without resorting to volumi- 
nous lists—and even with such lists—it 
is impossible for these retailers to dis- 
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tinguish between many taxable and non- 
taxable items. 

Furthermore, these Federal retailers 
excise taxes certainly cannot be justi- 
fied as “luxury” taxes. Hand creams, 
shampoos, deodorants, and other toilet 
articles are not “luxuries.” A lady’s 
handbag is not a “luxury,” but just as 
essential as the pockets in a man’s suit. 
Jewelry selling for $10 or less constitutes 
60 percent of total sales, and more than 
one-third of the watches subject to tax, 
sell for $15 or less at retail. A $15 watch 
is not a “luxury.” 

JUSTIFICATION FOR TAX ON LUGGAGE, HANDBAGS, 
AND OTHER LEATHER GOODS NO LONGER EXISTS 

A lady’s handbag is clearly not a 
luxury. In today’s mobile society, lug- 
gage is equally essential. 

The tax on luggage, handbags, and the 
like was imposed primarily to conserve 
leather during World War II. Most lug- 
gage today is not made of leather. We 
have synthetics not only for luggage, but 
for the production of shoe uppers. 
Leather is fast becoming displaced in the 
market, 

In the absence of a need to conserve 
leather, there is no justification for 
singling out ladies’ handbags, luggage, 
and the like for a selective retail excise 
tax. Why penalize these articles? 
SALES OF HIGH-PRICED JEWELRY INSIGNIFICANT 


Most of the so-called jewelry sold to- 
day is strictly ornamentation. We might 
as well tax buttons. The following 
schedule shows the percent of dollar 
sales of so-called taxable jewelry by 
price, based upon the 1958 census car- 
ried forward to 1962—the latest year for 
which complete figures are available. 


Wedding rings account for a large part 
of the sales in the price range of $25 
and up. 


FUR INDUSTRY DEPRESSED 


In connection with the 1954 excise tax 
reduction, the Treasury made a point of 
the then depressed conditions in the fur 
industry. The Democrats pointed this 
out in their minority views. 

There has been no growth in the fur 
industry since that time. The tax on 
furs yielded about $29.5 million in fiscal 
1957 and will yield about the same 
amount in fiscal 1964, both of which may 
be regarded as comparable years in terms 
of economic prosperity. Imports have 
taken a larger share of a shrinking 
market. 

The average price of a taxable fur 
garment is under $250. Competing gar- 
ments in the same price range are not 
taxed. At present, there are synthetic 
fur coats which are being produced and 
sold in this price range tax free. 

Employment in the fur garment indus- 
try has declined—as measured by union 
membership—from a peak of 14,200 to 
about 7,200. This amply demonstrates 
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the shrinking market for the fur 
rancher, whose skins must be manufac- 
tured into fur garments. 

The anticipated revenue loss from the 
adoption of our amendment would 
amount to about $226 million for the 
fiscal year 1965, without taking into ac- 
count the additional revenue which will 
accrue as a result of removing the 
onerous burden of these taxes. Even if 
this amendment is adopted, Federal ex- 
cise taxes for fiscal 1965 will amount to 
about $14.5 billion, or $500 million more 
than such taxes—including the retailers 
excise taxes—yielded for fiscal 1964. 
Therefore, the amendment will not have 
any significant effect on the revenue 
from the Federal excise taxes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, the only 
way to eliminate an insidious but proved 
malignancy is to enucleate it. 

At the time of the Korean war, a series 
of excise taxes were imposed by the Con- 
gress in order to raise additional reve- 
nue, and also to discourage use of cer- 
tain commodities and services in order 
to direct a maximum effort toward the 
war. The Korean war ended, or at least 
the armistice was signed in 1952, but the 
excise taxes still remain—a testimonial 
to the fact that nothing is quite as per- 
manent as death or a tax once imposed. 
The taxes were due to expire several 
years ago, but each year, the admin- 
istration has proposed legislation to ex- 
tend them an additional year. This 
week, the Congress was due to consider 
another such request, to continue these 
excise taxes until July 1, 1965, at which 
time as sure as day follows night, we 
will be asked to extend them for another 
year. 

The theory behind the imposition of 
the excise tax is that they are imposed 
on items which are considered “luxu- 
ries,” and that therefore the people who 
use these items can well afford to pay 
the tax. In practice, it has not worked 
that way at all. For example, the tel- 
ephone is hardly a luxury today. It is 
almost a necessity in the modern way of 
life and a great proportion of people 
classified as poverty stricken by this ad- 
ministration, have telephones. Yet, the 
bill recommended by the administration 
would continue the 10 percent excise 
tax on telephone service. An automobile 
is hardly a luxury to many people who 
depend on it to get to or from work, or 
even use it in their work. Furthermore, 
the excise tax of 10 percent on passen- 
ger cars is a substantial addition to the 
purchase price which, if removed, un- 
doubtedly would stimulate more car 
sales and employment. 

Many of the other items on which ex- 
cise taxes are levied cannot properly be 
classified as luxury taxes, and many of 
these taxes discriminate against women, 
who are the major purchasers of some 
of the items. Ladies’ handbags—a ma- 
jor source of tax revenue—certainly can- 
not be called a luxury. They are just as 
essential to the ladies as the pockets in 
a man's suit are to him. A woman must 
pay a tax on the coat she buys if it is 
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trimmed with fur. The wedding ring she 
wears on her finger is taxed, and most 
wedding rings are purchased at a time 
in life when young couples need every 
penny they can earn. She must pay ex- 
cise taxes on the toilet articles she re- 
quires for her grooming. Furthermore, 
it can be clearly demonstrated that the 
fur industry is in need of tax relief. Em- 
ployment in the manufacture of fur gar- 
ments has declined from a peak of 14,000 
to about 7,000. 

Another aspect of this excise tax ques- 
tion is the tremendous administrative 
burden it imposes on small business. 
There are more than 2 million retail 
establishments in the United States, and 
it is almost impossible for the average 
merchant to determine which articles 
might be taxable and which might be 
nontaxable. Each item must be checked 
against a voluminous list published by 
the Internal Revenue Service. The most 
recent such list itemizing taxable toilet 
articles includes over 23 items ranging 
from aftershave creams to eye shadows 
to hair lotion to cuticle softeners and 
removers to cosmetics to sunburn pre- 
ventatives to talcum powder to styptics, 
and those are only a few. 

Further the excise tax on automobile 
accessories opens the door for many in- 
justices. A firm in Springfield manu- 
factures baby seats which can be used 
as accessories in automobiles. Another 
firm in the eastern part of the country 
makes a minor change in the specifica- 
tions, obtains a ruling that they are not 
primarily automobile accessories, and un- 
dersells the Springfield firm by avoiding 
the tax. Efforts to obtain relief have 
been bogged down in the redtape that 
can always be employed by the bureauc- 
racy. The administration contends that 
removal of these taxes would result in a 
sharp decline in revenues. But when in- 
come taxes were reduced it was the ad- 
ministration claim that revenues ulti- 
mately would increase due to the addi- 
tional stimulation of business. Certainly 
the same reasoning should be applicable 
to excise taxes, and I plan to vote against 
further continuation of these taxes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I urge support for the motion 
to recommit which would amend this bill 
(H.R. 11376) in order to provide for the 
reduction and ultimate repeal of the so- 
called retailers excise taxes. 

That motion does not affect the exten- 
sion of the Korean and other taxes which 
will expire on June 30, 1964. The 
amended bill will still extend those taxes. 
However, I believe that we should take 
steps to repeal the retailers excise taxes 
which were enacted during World War 
II in order to discourage the manufac- 
ture and use of the articles being taxed. 
Specifically, these taxes apply to toilet 
articles; ladies’ handbags, men’s wallets, 
luggage and similar articles; watches 
and jewelry; and furs and fur-trimmed 
coats. 

The excise taxes altogether yield more 
than $14 billion in Federal revenues. 
The retailers excise taxes account for 
about $550 million of this total. We are 
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proposing that the rate of these retailers 
taxes be reduced to 5 percent for fiscal 
1965 and eliminated for fiscal 1966. For 
fiscal 1965, the revenue loss will amount 
to about $226 million. In relation to the 
overall revenues from excise taxes, this is 
insignificant. The revenue from Federal 
excise taxes will exceed $14 billion, even 
after these taxes are repealed. 

On the other hand, the retailers excise 
taxes are very significant in their im- 
pact both upon the small retail merchant 
and upon the purchasers of the taxable 
articles—our ladies. 

These taxes have at times erroneously 
been termed “luxury” taxes. Hand- 
creams, shampoos, deodorants, and other 
toilet articles are not “luxuries.” A 
lady’s handbag is not a “luxury,” but just 
as essential as the pockets in a man’s 
suit. Jewelry selling for $10 or less con- 
stitutes 60 percent of total sales. More 
than one-third is costume jewelry selling 
for under $3. More than one-third of 
the watches subject to tax sell for $15 
or less at retail. A $3 pin or a $15 watch 
is not a “luxury.” 

Most of my colleagues may not be con- 
scious of these taxes. They do not buy 
these articles. The burden of the tax is 
directed particularly against the ladies. 
If you do not believe they are conscious 
of this discriminatory tax, just ask your 
wife or secretary. A woman must pay a 
tax on the toilet articles she requires for 
her grooming and on the handbag which 
she carries. She must pay a tax on the 
coat which she buys, if it has a good fur 
collar. The wedding ring she wears on 
her finger is taxed. Indeed, the retailers 
point out that even the taxable items 
which are not generally used by women— 
men’s cuff links, after-shave lotions, 
men’s wallets, and the like—are largely 
purchased by women as gifts for men. 

I would also question seriously whether 
these taxes result in any net gain to the 
Government. It is estimated that the 
gross revenue from these taxes next year 
will amount to about $550 million. How 
does the Government get this revenue? 
We do not know precisely how many re- 
tailers file returns of this tax. The 
Treasury claims that they do not have 
this information. We do know that there 
are some 2 million retailers who might be 
subject to the tax, whether all of them 
know it or not, and quarterly returns are 
required, irrespective of the amount of 
tax due. 

Retailers find it almost impossible to 
distinguish between many taxable and 
nontaxable articles. Many hundreds of 
rulings have been issued by the Internal 
Revenue Service. Lists have been com- 
piled from these rulings. Most nontax- 
able articles are, however, subject to the 
qualification that an article otherwise 
nontaxable may become taxable if it is 
advertised for some other purpose. For 
example, the Internal Revenue Service 
has ruled that mouthwash is not a tax- 
able toilet article. If the mouthwash is, 
however, recommended for use as an 
after-shave preparation as well, it be- 
comes taxable. A shampoo may not be 
taxable, but if some overzealous adver- 
tiser claims that the shampoo will im- 
prove the tint of the hair, it becomes 
taxable. In many cases, I am told, the 
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determination of tax liability initially by- 
the retailer and subsequently by an ex- 
amining revenue agent becomes a matter 
of “guesstimating” and “horse trading.” 
Any law that has to be enforced in this 
manner should be repealed. 

I am glad to say that we do not as 
yet have a sales tax in Virginia. Where 
there is a State sales tax, this further 
complicates the computation of the Fed- 
eral excise tax. Whether or not the 
State’s sales tax must be included in the 
price of the article for Federal excise tax 
purposes depends upon whether the 
dealer has posted sufficient notice of the 
State sales tax in his establishment or 
writes out a sales ticket clearly showing 
the State sales tax as a separate item. 
This may not be a serious problem for 
the chain drugstore or the chain food- 
store which can afford to install special- 
ized equipment for complying with these 
rules. It is a headache for the small 
merchant. I would like to see the out- 
right repeal of the retailers excise taxes 
now—and not 1 year from now as is pro- 
posed in the motion to recommit. Small 
business deserves a break. In the Rev- 
enue Act of 1962, the Congress provided 
an investment credit for big business. In 
the 1964 act, that credit was made even 
more liberal at a revenue loss which is 
expected to reach $2 billion annually. 
The small retailer was “passed over” in 
1962 and again in 1964. It is high time 
that we gave him a break. 

Furthermore, the retailers excise tax 
is a consumer tax. Its repeal will be re- 
flected immediately in the consumer 
price. The savings will be used for other 
purchases. I know of no better means 
of encouraging consumer purchases than 
by the repeal of these repressive taxes 
which are charged directly to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
generally conceded that the purposes of 
excise taxes fall into three categories: 

First. There are those imposed for the 
specific purpose of raising revenues. 

Second. There are those which were 
designed to curb spending of the con- 
sumer dollar for goods or commodities 
which were both nonessential to the indi- 
vidual’s well-being, and even sometimes 
detrimental to his health. 

Third. The third category are the 
taxes imposed in times of national emer- 
gency, offered as temporary wartime 
taxes. 

The latter group includes those taxes 
which the bill before us seeks to extend. 
In many cases they are conceived to curb 
both the production of and expenditure 
for certain articles in order to divert pro- 
duction to the defense effort. 

As has been pointed out by previous 
speakers today, the total package of the 
taxes which were either imposed or in- 
creased at the time of the Korean war 
accounts for slightly more than $1,800 
million in revenues. So that we might 
get this into perspective, this amounts to 
15.7 percent of the total revenues which 
were embraced in the tax reduction bill 
passed by Congress in February of this 
year. The items which would be re- 
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duced on the list of those which are being 
extended in this bill would amount to 
only a loss of $226 million for fiscal year 
1965. And while these specific items 
would, when phased out on July 1, 1965, 
would result in a loss of revenues of less 
than $500 million, the collection of all 
excise taxes in general would far exceed 
the ultimate loss of revenue under the 
proposal that would be offered as a re- 
committal motion today. 

In fact, gross excise taxes on a pro- 
jected basis, will exceed $14 billion in 
revenue the first year following expira- 
tion of these retailer’s excise taxes. 
Why, some of you might say, will the 
recommittal motion merely cover cos- 
metics, toilet preparations, inexpensive 
jewelry and such related items as ladies’ 
handbags and luggage. I think the rea- 
son and justification for this priority is 
obvious although I hasten to say that 
there are certainly other areas in our 
excise tax structure which demand 
prompt revision. I will discuss those 
briefly a bit later. 

As we all know, the retailer’s excise 
taxes are principally tory 
against the women of the country. They 
were certainly not intended to be reve- 
nue-raising taxes as such. Nor were 
they sold to the American public as 
permanent taxes in any manner. 

While these are often classified as 
luxury taxes, they are certainly not lux- 
uries in any real sense of the word in the 
society in which we live today. They 
involve good grooming which is most es- 
sential to women today, particularly 
those who are becoming more and more 
important in our business and profes- 
sional world. How one can construe a 
lady’s purse or handbag—and even a 
man’s wallet for that matter, to be a 
luxury in any sense of the word, I do 
not know. In fact, I have heard it said 
that marriage is a luxury and in some 
cases it may well be. But I do not think 
that it was intended that the purchase 
of a modestly priced wedding ring 
should be assessed as an accessory be- 
fore the fact. In fact I think it would 
be fair to say that in normal times and 
under normal conditions these taxes are 
not only discriminatory in nature but 
could be better classified as a nuisance 
taxes. 

Without taking the time to list some 
of the articles which certainly cannot be 
construed as luxuries and upon which 
the retailer’s excise taxes have been too 
long imposed, I invite your attention to 
a list of the toilet articles which appears 
on pages 14 and 15 of the committee 
report: 

Thirty-seven of the States have adopt- 
ed sales taxes ranging from 2 to 5 per- 
cent which, of course, are added to the 
cost of these articles. While I have no 
quarrel of the necessity of sales taxes 
as a revenue-raising device in the several 
States, it would certainly seem to me 
that Members of this Congress should 
take advantage of the opportunity that 
will be presented later today in remov- 
ing to a small degree some of the prime 
inequities in the excise tax structure and 
reducing the burden which falls upon 
2 who can least afford to pay these 

es. 
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I think there is another very significant 
point that should be raised in connection 
with the bill before us today and the re- 
committal motion that will be offered, 
and that is the favorable effect it is bound 
to have on retail spending. The retail 
sales tax represents what we might prop- 
erly call “on the counter” dollars. There 
is no assurance, for example, that when 
a general tax cut is passed that a sub- 
stantial portion will not go into a sav- 
ings account. While indirectly this helps 
the economy and is a good thing cer- 
tainly, the fact remains that the dollars 
which the average housewife spends in 
a local retail store must be gaged by the 
total cost of her purchases. Many fam- 
ilies operate on budgets and consequently 
the nickels and dimes must be watched 
closely in the daily purchases which are 
made in some 2 million retail stores 
across the country today. 

It is certainly logical to assume that in 
most cases that the additional sums 
which the customers are required to pay 
in excise taxes would merely be used in 
consumer spending. This was one of the 
prime arguments and properly so in sup- 
port of the tax reduction bill passed this 
year—the stimulation of the economy to 
increase production of consumer goods. 

I would take a moment here to re- 
mind the Members that there are other 
excise taxes which were passed as emer- 
gency tax measures during World War I. 
the repeal of which are long overdue. 
Some of these have been reduced such 
as was the tax on transportation. Some 
should be eliminated completely and oth- 
ers should be sharply revised such as the 
telephone tax. At this time I call the 
attention to the House that we should 
have taken action long before this time 
to reduce and ultimately eliminate the 
tax on television sets. After all, it was 
this Congress that, in what I considered 
to have been very poor judgment, which 
passed the all-channel receiver law 2 
years ago. And as of April 30, 1964, 
the effective date, we arbitrarily saddled 
both the industry and the purchaser of 
television sets with an additional cost 
for a facility which they may neither 
need nor want. 

It is my hope that the current study of 
all types of excise taxes by the House 
Ways and Means Committee will result 
in either modifications or eliminations of 
certain of these discriminatory taxes. 

I do not believe that a tax system which 
seeks to distort the consumption patterns 
of the buying public in most cases are 
good taxes. In the main there might be 
occasions where they are necessary but 
these would be very much the exceptions 
than the rule, except in time of national 
emergency, they should not be imposed 
to influence normal production or normal 
business activity. And above all, they 
should not be imposed in a manner which 
places the general burden of taxation on 
those who can least afford to pay them 
particularly as they are assessed on 
essential consumer goods. 

When the recommittal motion is of- 
fered on the bill before us today, it would 
be my sincere hope that the Members of 
this body will support it as a very short 
but necessary step toward the ultimate 
correction of the many inequities and 
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often shortsighted provisions of our 
Federal tax structure. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
suppose the Government paid the tax on 
the several million dollars worth of cos- 
metics and other products that were dis- 
tributed under the foreign giveaway 
program to foreign governments and for- 
eigners at large? Does the gentleman 
think the foreigners or this Government 
paid the excise taxes on those products as 
Americans must pay them? 

Mr. COLLIER. No, I would certainly 
presume that they were tax exempt. 

However, this brings me to another 
point. Those who are deeply concerned 
about the loss of some $235 million in 
revenue this year should we adopt the 
recommittal motion and an additional 
$245 million in revenue next year, would 
find it a very simple matter to salvage 
this small loss of revenue merely by cut- 
ting out a small portion of the waste in 
the foreign aid program. 

Mr. GROSS. We have been unable to 
get even the money back, much less the 
taxes, that went for all those products 
that were distributed—cosmetics and 
other products that were distributed so 
widely all over the world. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from California 
Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks immediately fol- 
lowing the remarks of Mr. COLLIER. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, again the question of continuance 
of the temporary excise taxes levied dur- 
ing the Korean war on so-called luxury 
items is before us. Once again I shall 
cast my vote in the direction of repeal. 
Prior to and since my arrival here in 
the Congress, I have strongly recom- 
mended and advocated the repeal of this 
tax source. This tax was to be repealed 
as soon as the Korean emergency was 
over. Typically, the excise tax has been 
extended year after year as the Federal 
Government expands programs that 
could be more efficiently handled by the 
States. 

As it is presently written, the excise 
tax is one of the most discriminatory 
taxes of all. It hits the female taxpayer 
where it hurts—right in the handbag—in 
more ways than one. First of all, and 
in a literal sense, the woman pays this 
tax on each handbag she purchases, 
Many of the articles she carries for 
grooming such as lipstick, perfumes, cos- 
metics, and many other items used rou- 
tinely, are categorized as luxury items 
when in fact they are accepted as neces- 
sary by the great majority of women of 
all ages. 

The small businessman must conduct 
a continuing training program to see 
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that his employees are properly informed 
of the items for which a tax is to be 
collected. If errrors are made, he is held 
accountable. The bookkeeping prob- 
lems are monumental as the merchants 
fill out their reports. While this same 
nuisance occurs to all merchants, it is 
particularly irritating to the smaller 
businessman who cannot afford to buy 
expensive cash registers of the type that 
would record and assist in computing 
taxable items. 

The telephone tax is long overdue for 
repeal. Nearly every household could 
receive a tax break of a considerable 
amount if this extension of excise taxes 
is not granted. Again, the housewife 
who handles most of the bills is affect- 
ed—her available funds restricted by 
this unnecessary tax. 

The automobile purchaser and people 
in need of auto parts or accessories must 
carry an extra burden to satisfy the ap- 
petite of some of our wild Federal spend- 
ers. In my district, where many of my 
constituents are engaged in the truck- 
ing and transportation business, this is 
a sizable load to carry—tax load that is. 

These are but a few of the items car- 
ried forward if the bill is passed. I 
simply do not subscribe to the continua- 
tion of this tax. Of all the tax sources, I 
believe this should have been the first to 
go. I urgently request the Members of 
the Ways and Means Committee to do 
everything in their power to abolish the 
major portion of the nearly $14 billion 
of excise taxes here at the Federal level. 
Further, we in the Congress Have an ob- 
ligation to do everything possible to re- 
duce expenditures proportionately to 
minimize the danger of budget deficits. 

Some have argued the point that if 
we repeal tax sources at the Federal 
level, the States, in turn, would increase 
their tax sources. If this is the case, 
and there is a demonstrated need for 
granting service, so be it. 

Many of the schools throughout the 
country suggest a need for funds. This 
might prove to be their answer. At least 
the funds collected would be minus the 
“brokerage fee” that is automatic as 
the funds sift through the Federal bu- 
reaucracy. Also, there is no concern 
over Federal control of our educational 
system. 

As a practical matter, it would prove to 
be the most efficient overall. I will con- 
tinue to fight for abolition of tax sources 
at the Federal level, return them to the 
consumer or the States, thereby permit- 
ting each to be more self-sufficient in 
its own right. In my judgment, this 
is the way to build a stronger America. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the forthcoming motion to 
recommit to be offered by our Republi- 
can friends with instructions to repeal 
the present excise tax on such items as 
perfumes, furs, and jewelry. 

The idea behind this Republican 
move, according to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal—which certainly ought to know—is 
“to aim to please women taxpayers,” and 
“to promote feminine disgruntlement 
with the Johnson administration.” 
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This is a breathtaking strategy, Mr. 
Chairman. According to the latest cen- 
sus, women are 51.6 percent of the Na- 
tion’s population eligible to vote. If the 
Republicans, by this excise tax strategy, 
succeed in winning over the women, we 
Democrats have had it. 

I have examined closely the commodi- 
ties which the Republicans have selected 
for excise tax repeal. Land I believe 
the majority of Democrats—have our 
own list of excise taxes which we would 
like to see repealed on a priority basis. 

My Democratic list is aimed at the 
American woman, too. My list of ex- 
cise taxes eligible for priority repeal 
would include that on hot water heat- 
ers—5 percent—so that a good hot bath 
can become that much more available to 
the American woman; on electric light 
bulbs—10 percent—so that she can get to 
the bathtub without stumbling over jun- 
ior’s kiddie car; on washer-driers—5 per- 
cent—so that the family wash can be 
quicker and cleaner; on school pencils 
and musical instruments—10 percent— 
for the children; on such run-of-the- 
mill, nonluxury items as ordinary toilet 
articles, hadbags and luggage, and in- 
expensive jewelry and furs. 

These are the kinds of uses that we 
Democrats would like to help, and we 
think they are what the American wom- 
an wants first and foremost. 

When we have repealed these excise 
taxes, it will be time to take a look at 
the excise taxes on luxury items. 

But the Republicans have picked lux- 
ury items as the “first step.” What has 
happened to Republican moral fiber since 
just a few years ago, when our Repub- 
lican Vice President’s wife was proud to 
wear a plain, Republican cloth coat? 

Does the American woman really want 
as a “first step,” to be doused with per- 
fume, swathed with furs, and dripping 
with jewelry—before excise tax attention 
has been paid to bountiful hot water, 
adequate clothes-washing equipment, 
and enough light? The Republican pro- 
posal may win the vote of the woman of 
the Casbah. I doubt that it will win 
the votes of the women of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote against 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am 
amazed to learn that the gentleman 
differs with his senior Senator from Wis- 
consin who supported a move exactly 
like this, with few exceptions. 

Mr. REUSS. Is the gentleman refer- 
ring to the motion offered in the other 
body to repeal many of these excise taxes 
except on luxury items of more than 
$100? Is that the one the gentleman re- 
fers to? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. REUSS. If I were confronted 
with a motion which referred to nonlux- 
ury items, I would be extremely sympa- 
thetic to it. But the gentleman’s motion, 
as I understand it, will take the tax off 
a $10,000 fur or a $20,000 diamond 
brooch or a $100 bottle of Chanel No. 5. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman will also find that the tax is 
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taken off of a lot of items the average 
person uses. Ninety percent of dollar 
purchases of taxable items are under 
$100. The gentleman is going off into 
the land of dreams when he picks out 
these exceptional items. 

Mr. REUSS. If the gentleman will 
present a motion which is directed to 
items that directly help the average 
American woman, I will be delighted to 
vote for it. But I cannot endanger the 
revenues of this country by taking the 
tax off the various luxuries included in 
this motion. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I also 
cannot understand the gentleman’s be- 
ing in conflict here with the position 
taken by the Governor of our State, who 
is a member of his party, who has de- 
claimed bitterly against any type of con- 
sumer retail tax. What I suggest here 
is that the first step that the Federal 
Government should take is at least to 
get out of the retail sales tax field which 
is what is covered by this motion. 

Mr. REUSS. If the gentleman or 
somebody else will present a motion, on 
which I can vote this afternoon, which 
takes off the sales tax on retail items 
which are bought by the average Ameri- 
can woman, I will be delighted to con- 
sider it, consistent with its fiscal im- 
plications. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to add my voice to those calling 
for reform of the excise tax system and 
who would take the initial steps of that 
reform today. 

Each year it has been within our pow- 
er to eliminate these ancient tem- 
porary,” “emergency” taxes imposed 
during the Korean war to retard the 
consumption of certain goods and serv- 
ices in the interest of the war effort; and 
each year when these taxes come up for 
extension or extinction we are told to 
wait just 1 more year. Mañana is al- 
ways soon enough for tax reform, 

No one denies that these taxes are 
discriminatory. In fact, it is freely ad- 
mitted. But, we are told, we cannot af- 
ford to lose the tax revenues they create. 
Yet, correspondingly little attention 
has been given to the question of how 
much of a drag on the economy these 
taxes are and how much tax revenue 
from other sources is, in fact, left still- 
born by their very existence. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION 


The Excise-Tax Rate Extension Act 
of 1964 comes to us under the same 
basic conditions that have abided in the 
past, even though with a slight differ- 
ence. For in presenting us with a closed 
rule today, the leadership is in effect 
again telling the House that it wishes 
there to be no deliberation over the 
suitability of these particular tax rates, 
but demands of us instead their ritual- 
istic renewal in toto. By refusing to let 
the House work its will as is specifically 
provided by the Constitution in the case 
of all revenue bills, we are handed the 
directed choice of eliminating all or 
none of these tax rates. It is this par- 
liamentary maneuver that is held up to 
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us as a reasonable and responsible way 
of handling legislation admittedly un- 
fair and archaic. 

The difference this year is that we are 
supposed to go along with the leadership 
in exchange for a tacit commitment 
that next year for sure such reform will 
be undertaken. Indeed, by an under- 
standable coincidence, hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee are be- 
ing held. Furthermore, President John- 
son recently announced that “reason- 
able changes” in the excise tax system 
are highly desirable. Yet today the 
House is not to be permitted under ex- 
isting ground rules to make any reason- 
able changes. 

THE ADMINISTRATION’S POSITION 


It seems to be the curious position of 
the administration that while changes in 
the excise tax structure can and should 
be made, they have no information about 
how to doit. Otherwise, the administra- 
tion would not insist that no action be 
taken until after these hearings. And 
yet these hearings were announced 
months ago to be held, quite obviously, 
immediately after and not before the 
vote on the annual extension. In other 
words, the administration has sought to 
insure that Congress should not have the 
benefit of these hearings when the ex- 
tension vote came up. Such premedita- 
tion can only suggest that the outcome 
of these hearings is assumed by the lead- 
ership to be a call for reform. To hold 
the hearings before the vote for exten- 
sion, it is apparently conceded, would 
make it difficult to muster a vote for ex- 
tension. In short, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that there will be changes in the 
excise tax system. Indications are that 
reform of the excise tax system is not 
so much a question of “how” as it is of 
“when.” 

Regardless when such an announce- 
ment is made, I would certainly recom- 
mend when changes are made in the ex- 
cise rates, that they be made retroactive 
to the time of the announcement so as 
to minimize any possible disruptive in- 
fiuences in the economy. 

It is clear that the best time to do 
something about these excises is now 
when they are about to expire. For if 
there is a delay between the announce- 
ment and the date of its effect, the ex- 
pected beneficial impact on the economy 
could be blunted. In the case of the ex- 
cise tax on automobiles, prospective buy- 
ers might delay their purchases result- 
ing in a regressive infiuence in the econ- 
omy for several months. 

In this regard, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dillon, as reported in the New York 
Times of June 7, 1964, is quoted as stat- 
ing that such lags represent one of the 
chief obstacles to achieving the desired 
results from tax reductions and reforms: 

The chief * * * obstacle is the fact that 
within our constitutional system a long lag 
typically intervenes between a request for 
a change in tax rates and legislative approval. 
Unless and until some method is worked 
out—acceptable both to the Congress and 
consistent with its prerogatives—whereby tax 
rates can be varied without undue delay, the 
purely countercyclical function of tax policy 
will remain outside our arsenal of economic 
tools. 
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If action is to be taken this year, it 
would have been better to have the bene- 
fit of these hearings today. If action is 
not to be effective until next year, it 
would seem the better policy to postpone 
these hearings until just prior to when 
the next extension of these taxes comes 
before us next year. However, since some 
action may come later this year, though 
possibly with a delayed fuse on it, I pre- 
fer to support excise tax reform now and 
will therefore vote to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
in order to insist that the temporary ex- 
cise tax rates on jewelry, furs, cosmetics, 
handbags, and luggage not be extended 
another year. I have long since learned 
that “a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.” 


THE AUTO EXCISE TAX 


Mr. Chairman, if amendments were in 
order today, I would most assuredly 
offer one to discontinue the 10-percent 
excise tax on passenger automobiles. As 
my patient colleagues are well aware, 
this is not my maiden speech on this 
subject, as I have sought this tax reform 
since first becoming a Member of this 
body. I have no new arguments to pre- 
sent here today. While I wish I could 
disclose some new and startling reasons 
for the reduction or repeal of this tax, 
I can only reiterate the arguments that 
have been made in years past—for they 
are all valid today. 

The case for the reduction or repeal of 
the 10-percent excise tax on automo- 
biles, like most of the other excises, is 
self-evident. The reasons for imposing 
such a penalty upon the Nation’s key 
consumer industry having long ago ex- 
pired, it is simply a question of the Gov- 
ernment discharging its responsibility 
to end such a tax inequity. Unfortu- 
nately, however, taxes, like fat, are easier 
to put on than to take off; and it is never 
enough merely to point out a tax in- 
equity without setting forth additional 
reasons to show why it is in the best in- 
terests of the Government to adopt a 
fairer system of taxation. 

Testifying on the Excise Tax Exten- 
sion Act last year, Secretary Dillon told 
the Committee on Ways and Means that 
the administration’s decision to go for 
a reduction in income taxes rather than 
excise taxes followed “a thorough re- 
view of the various components of our 
Federal tax system to determine where 
reductions might most stimulate the 
growth of our economic system and in- 
crease the overall equity of the tax 
system.” 

And so, while tax revenues were cut by 
some $11 billion, nothing was done to 
eliminate the discriminatory excise taxes 
because presumably, we couldn’t afford 
to lose the tax revenue. Instead, the 
administration explained at that time it 
would call for another review of the ex- 
cise tax system. Now, after years of 
advocating such a study, I am gratified 
that it is to be given serious considera- 
tion at long last. It is something long 
overdue, to say the least. In my view, 
however, it would have been more ap- 
propriate as the first step in tax reduc- 
tion to effect a reform of the excise tax 
system. 
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REASONS FOR EXCISE TAX REFORM 


An excise or commodity tax has as its 
expressed purpose the shifting of con- 
sumer demand away from certain goods 
and services. During World War II and 
the Korean war such taxes were sought 
to discourage especially the use of trans- 
portation facilities and vehicles. Since 
then, some relief in this area has been 
granted. In 1962 the 10-percent rate 
on rail and bus fares was eliminated and 
the 10-percent rate on air travel reduced 
5 percent, and yet the full wartime 10- 
percent rate still remains on the chief 
source of transportation, the automobile. 

During times of economic sluggishness 
or recession, I have argued that releasing 
the “emergency brake” on automobile 
consumption would be a key weapon in 
promoting a general upswing in the 
economy. This I believe would be just as 
true in the future as in the past. But, 
as I am sure it would be quickly pointed 
out, the last 2 years have been especially 
good ones for the auto industry which, of 
course, is one of the key reasons for the 
present prosperous condition of the 
economy generally. That the auto econ- 
omy has been able to overcome, rather 
like the way a sturdy tree grows over & 
boulder, the extra impediment of this 
discriminatory tax testified to the great 
demand of this form of transportation 
and the vital role it plays in the life of 
our Nation. This is in part to be ex- 
plained by the fact that this tax burden 
is so completely hidden from the con- 
sumer that it has become imbedded in 
the structure of the auto economy. 

INFLATIONARY PRESSURES ENCOURAGED 


Aside from their naturally regressive 
intent there is evidence that excise or 
commodity taxes threaten the health of 
the economy by encouraging inflationary 
pressures. A noted tax scholar, Prof. 
John F. Due, has stated: 

Commodity taxes suffer from one major 
weakness as anti-inflationary measures; since 
they directly affect the cost of living, they 
are more likely to generate wage increases 
than other forms of taxes. With escalator 
clauses in wage contracts the effect is auto- 
matic; even without them, the cost-of-living 
increase is certain to generate demands for 
higher wages. Income taxes may have this 
effect as well since they reduce take-home 
pay, but the influence is much less direct 
and certain. * * * Whenever a tax gen- 
erates wage increases, its effectiveness in 
checking inflation is largely or entirely lost. 
(Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, vol. 326, p. 81.) 


I do not pretend to be anything more 
than a shirtsleeve economist, yet at a 
time when the greatest single threat to 
the health of our economy comes from 
inflationary pressures, and at a time 
when the President has urged us all to 
check such pressures by holding down 
price and wage increases, I cannot see 
how such a tax as this can be said to be in 
the best interests of the Nation. Cer- 
tainly the segment of our economy which 
should be free from government-im- 
posed inflationary pressures, more than 
any other, is the recognized leader of the 
Nation’s economy, the auto industry. 

IMPACT ON FEDERAL REVENUES 

Unless it is again extended for another 
year, the 10-percent excise tax on auto- 
mobiles will revert to the 7-percent 
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World War II rate. I am informed by 
the Department of the Treasury that 
this would mean a loss of $520 million in 
tax receipts. In other words, automobile 
consumers would save $520 million on 
their purchases and would be free to 
spend this amount on other goods and 
services which, in turn, would generate 
tax revenues from other sources. 

The recent tax cut was predicated, we 
were told, on the belief of the existence 
of a “multiplier effect,” whereby con- 
sumption and investment would be in- 
creased several times over by a reduction 
in taxes. It was claimed by the Chair- 
man of the Joint Economic Committee, 
Senator Dovetas, of Illinois, that: 

An $8 billion tax cut with a multiplier of 
3 to 4 times would increase the gross na- 
tional product by $24 to $32 billion. Taxes 
at (an estimated) 20 percent would bring 
in added revenues of from $4.8 to $6.4 bil- 
lion. The net cost of an $8 billion cut would 
be only from $1.6 to $3.2 billion.” (Wash- 
ington Post, Feb. 24, 1963.) 


Using this formula, I calculated last 
year that the actual loss of revenue fol- 
lowing a return to the 7-percent auto ex- 
cise tax rate would be somewhere between 
$90 and $180 million and not the $430 
million claimed by the Department of the 
Treasury. Consequently, this year I 
asked the Secretary of the Treasury to 
comment upon what the impact of this 
excise tax reduction would have, in terms 
of its probable “multiplier effect.” In a 
letter dated May 23, 1964, I was informed 
by the Treasury Department: 

We do not have estimates of the multiplier 
effect of excise changes. At this point the 
Treasury is currently studying the economic 
effects of excises. We are, of course, ex- 
pecting to obtain considerable information 
from the forthcoming Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hearings. From these and other 
findings of the committee, we will be able 


to refine our own research data regarding 


excise taxes. 


Now it may at first strike one as re- 
freshing that this great department of 
the Government should be humble 
enough to plead ignorance as a reason 
for not answering this question. But, 
frankly, I was not a little taken aback 
by this apparent admission that after all 
the effort expended in behalf of the 
recent tax-cut-without-tax-reform bill, 
that so little expertise had been acquired 
in these matters. Nevertheless, it would 
seem probable to this layman that the 
so-called multiplier effect would prove 
to be operative to some important degree 
should this excise tax be reduced. 

Mr. Chairman, it takes no great 
amount of research to discover the vital 
relationship between the automotive in- 
dustry and the rest of the economy. 
Automobile production utilizes 21 per- 
cent of all steel, 61 percent of all rubber, 
32 percent of all zinc, 13 percent of all 
aluminum, 49 percent of all lead, and 58 
percent of all upholstery leather sold in 
the United States. 

One business in every six is automo- 
tive. 

One of every five retail dollars is spent 
for automotive products. 

That 11,600,000 people—1 of every 7 
workers—are employed in highway 
transport industries. 
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That 74 percent of U.S. families own 
automobiles. 
That 41 million persons rely daily on 
automobiles to get to work. 
IN CONCLUSION 


Before concluding my remarks, I would 
like to congratulate Chairman MILLs and 
the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee for holding hearings to study 
the possibility of revising our excise tax 
structure. I welcome these hearings and 
regard them as a sign of hope—as a first 
step toward remedial action in the fu- 
ture—and, also, as an affirmation of the 
position I have taken in the past with 
respect to these excise taxes. Equity 
demands reform of our excise tax sys- 
tem and apparently it is now recognized 
that the health and stability of the Na- 
tion’s economy also demand reform of 
these taxes. 

Nonetheless, until the reform we speak 
of becomes a reality, I can only continue 
to register my protest against the exten- 
sion of these discriminatory taxes and 
urge my colleagues to join me in voting 
against this bill. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am pleased 
to yield to my colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman. At this time I should like to 
ask the gentleman a question. 

If the taxes on automobiles were re- 
duced according to the provisions of 
law, what percentage would they be 
reduced? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As I under- 
stand the situation, if the taxes are not 
extended under the legislation proposed, 
the tax will revert from 10 to 7 percent. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. If that is so, 
could the gentleman tell me about how 
much money would be involved? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Treasury 
Department has advised me that the loss 
of revenue would be $520 million. I be- 
lieve that in the committee report 
table 2 shows there would be a $520 mil- 
lion loss of revenue. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. This would 
follow strictly from the 3-percent differ- 
ence; is that correct? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is cor- 
rect. I am not speaking of a repeal, but 
I am talking about the law on the books 
today. If we do not extend the tax it 
would revert to 7 percent automatically. 
If we do nothing, if the bill fails, it would 
revert to 7 percent automatically. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Is there any 
other business or industry so taxed, 
other than the automobile industry? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My colleague 
from Michigan makes a very good point, 
and one I have long made. This is a dis- 
criminatory tax. We have gone down 
the street and singled out one particular 
manufacturer, to whom we have said, 
“We are going to tax you 10 percent.” 

If we put this tax on bulldozers, pleas- 
ure boats, and manufacturing in gen- 
eral, and had a uniform rate across the 
board, I would not complain. But when 
we single out one manufacturer and say, 
We will tax you 10 percent,” I believe 
it is unreasonable. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman. I, too, look forward to the 
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day when these taxes will come off auto- 
mobiles, because I believe it will be a 
great boon to our industry in Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank my 
colleague for his contribution. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, once again I stand before this 
honorable body to state my opposition 
to the extension of the Korean war ex- 
cise taxes. For the past 11 sessions of 
Congress, these temporary wartime taxes 
have been extended for another year. 

Well, the war is over. And the pur- 
pose for which these “temporary” taxes 
were enacted no longer exists. 

As a State senator in Lansing, Mich., 
I fought and opposed the adoption of 
“nuisance taxes”; as the Congressman 
from the 14th Congressional District, I 
will continue to oppose the extension of 
taxes of this nature. 

I know that a majority of the people 
in my district want these excise taxes 
taken off the books. Recently, I sent a 
questionnaire to thousands of people in 
my district. One of my questions con- 
cerned this very matter. Approximately 
9,000 constituents said that they wanted 
this temporary tax legislation repealed; 
1,110 reported undecided and 3,018 said 
“no.” 

It certainly seems illogical for Con- 
gress to vote to reduce taxes which are 
a permanent part of the tax system and 
then vote to extend so-called temporary 
taxes. 

The present rates of excise tax on 
whiskey, gin, other distilled spirits, beer, 
wine, cigarettes, passenger cars, auto- 
mobile parts and accessories, general 
telephone service, and the transporta- 
tion of persons by air would be extended 
through July 1, 1965. 

I remember the words of President 
Kennedy in his special message on tax 
reduction and reform. He said: 

Our economy is checkreined today by a 
war-born tax system at a time when it is 
far more in need of the spur that the bit. 


In order that we may follow this line 
of reasoning I believe that the first step 
of Congress would be to remove the excise 
taxes which are due to expire on July 
1, 1964. By so doing, we will place ad- 
ditional money into the hands of the or- 
dinary taxpayer, which is certain to stim- 
ulate our economy. 

Coming from the automobile capital of 
the world, I am especially concerned with 
the manufacturer's excise tax on the 
sales price of passenger cars, trucks, 
parts, and accessories. If this Congress 
permits, and I hope it does, to have the 
automobile taxes revert to their previous 
levels, I am sure that the automotive in- 
dustry will continue to score high produc- 
tion records. 

The automobile manufacturer’s excise 
tax was increased from 7 to 10 percent 
in November 1951 and was added only as 
a temporary measure. On July 1, 1964, 
it will revert to 7 percent unless the 
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House takes affirmative action to extend 
it for the 11th time. 

To be sure, the need for revenue still 
exists, but I believe that there are other 
ways which are more equitable to raise 
revenue than through penalizing the 
Nation's No. 1 industry and the people of 
America then by this method. With its 
related industries, the automotive indus- 
try employs one out of every seven 
workers in the United States. One of 
every six businesses is in the automotive 
field and approximately 22 percent of all 
retail sales are automotive. 

I think it is high time that we, as 
Members of Congress, take a long and 
closer scrutiny at the continued extension 
of these patchwork levies. These taxes 
are a source of irritation, as well as a 
burden, to our businessmen and to the 
people. 

Assessments of this nature affect the 
taxpayers in every income bracket. I 
know that the public in willing to with- 
stand almost anything; however, I feel 
that their patience, as well as their 
pocketbooks, has long been overtaxed 
and that these nuisance taxes should no 
longer be extended. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the recommitted motion. 
The retail excise tax structure has been 
born of wars, other emergencies, regu- 
lation, and politics. In most cases ex- 
cise taxes have been extended far be- 
yond their original purpose or use with- 
out review and lacking overall policy. 
As a natural result of this piecemeal ap- 
proach, there is little consistency or 
symmetry in the structure. For this 
reason I would applaud a careful review 
of the entire excise tax jungle to recom- 
mend reduction and repeal in an orderly 
manner which would not place burdens 
on the Federal Treasury, but which 
would assure appropriate revision in the 
shortest time possible. 

I feel that this amendment to repeal 
retailers excise taxes concerns a special 
category—a category of outmoded and 
discriminatory taxes against the con- 
sumer and the retailer. I do not see 
where a study is necessary to determine 
whether these taxes should be extended 
or abolished as the evidence is clear. 
These taxes were adopted as a World 
War II regulatory measure to discourage 
the manufacture of certain goods as an 
emergency measure. Twenty-three years 
later we are still enforcing them. These 
are nuisance taxes which have no mean- 
ing to the conditions of the 1960's. 
There is no explanation for the regula- 
tion or discrimination against the man- 
ufacture of jewelry, fur-trimmed or fur 
coats, cosmetics, toiletries, luggage, or 
handbags. Certainly their regulation is 
not necessary in the interests of the 
national defense. 

Rather than discriminate against these 
articles I should think we would want 
to stimulate such sales on the very basis 
of the rationale behind tax reform bill— 
that sales stimulation will increase reve- 
nue, offsetting most of the direct reve- 
nue loss by their repeal. Women, it 
has been established, are the most pro- 
lific consumers in the country, and the 
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retailers excise taxes are on those items 
most purchased by women. In this way 
they are not only discriminatory, but 
also rather ridiculous by discouraging 
sales of products to the major consum- 
ers in the Nation. Why discriminate 
against women? 

Furthermore, there seems to be little 
rhyme or reason to the definition or cat- 
egorization under the retail excise struc- 
ture. What is a luxury? A string of $5 
artificial pearls according to the tax defi- 
nition but not a $50 beaded sweater, 
nor a pair of decorated women’s shoes, or 
beaded dress. Nor could I consider an 
inexpensive schoolboy’s watch selling for 
$10 a luxury, as defined by the tax list. 

It would be amusing if it did not so 
tellingly ridicule our excise tax structure 
to know that we are taxed for human 
shampoo and not for shampoos recom- 
mended for cats and dogs; for body de- 
odorants, but not car deodorants; and 
for other toiletry items depending upon 
how they are advertised, colored, per- 
fumed, or perform. 

Not only is this a burden to the inno- 
cent consumer, who has nothing to do 
with how a product is advertised, what 
color it is, or the percent of saponaceous 
matter it contains, but to the unfortu- 
nate retailer who has to sift through 
these lists and ask himself “to tax or not 
to tax?” based upon obscure definitions 
of odor, color, purpose, and content. 

The retail excise tax repeal is a good 
beginning to revision of the entire excise 
structure. It is discrimination and in- 
consistency is an onerous burden to the 
already jumbled excise tax system. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to associate myself with the views ex- 
pressed by the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
on the opposition he expressed to the re- 
tailers excise taxes. 

It does not seem either fair or judi- 
cious that the Congress approve the re- 
tention of a set of Federal excise taxes 
when the rationale for their imposition 
has long since passed. 

In April of last year I introduced H.R. 
5722 which would repeal the retailers 
excise tax on cosmetics and it is to this 
item that I direct my remarks. It seems 
to me that the time is long overdue to 
recognize such items as common pur- 
chasable goods. Cosmetics are univer- 
sally applied. They are certainly not a 
luxury. They are, I would add, a neces- 
sity for the well-being of the female per- 
sonage. 

There are a number of excise taxes 
levied during wartime which have been 
repealed or reduced, including theater 
admissions, transportation, and tele- 
phone taxes. If we are to judge repeal 
or reduction on the basis of use or need, 
then surely cosmetics can no longer be 
classified as a luxury. 

We have taken action this winter in 
enacting a broad and general tax re- 
duction program. In my estimation the 
Congress should step further and rid the 
statutes of so-called luxury taxes which, 
one must remember, were temporarily 
enacted for a set purpose that is no 
longer valid. 
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Beauty in America should be rewarded 
and not penalized. The loss of revenue, 
I think, would be largely incidental to 
the increased consumer expenditures 
generated for cosmetics. This is a tax 
refund which is eminently fair and just 
when we examine the record of congres- 
sional intent. 

I fervently hope that the Congress will 
act now to rectify what is essentially an 
unjustified tax. And I trust the motion 
to repeal this tax, as well as the other 
inequitable and onerous taxes as outlined 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin earlier 
today, will overwhelmingly prevail. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion it would be fiscally irresponsible 
in light of the level of current Federal 
expenditures not to extend the present 
rate of excise taxes on various services 
and products. Otherwise it would re- 
sult in revenue loss to the Treasury of 
$1.8 billion for 1965. 

However, I intend to support the 
Byrnes amendment so that the World 
War II retailers’ excise taxes would be 
reduced and eventually repealed on toilet 
preparations, jewelry and related items, 
ladies’ handbags, luggage, and furs and 
fur-trimmed coats. 

To begin with, these articles are not 
luxury items, except in wartime, perhaps. 
Also, these taxes impose a heavy burden 
of redtape on small businesses, and the 
resulting loss of revenue, as has been 
pointed out, would be insignificant. 

Actually elimination of these retail 
taxes could stimulate sales so that there 
would be almost no loss of tax revenue— 
because the cost of recordkeeping by re- 
tailers is tax deductible. 

So I hope this Byrnes amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we come back 
fundamentally, as we close this debate, 
to the key issue whether or not we are 
going to continue for another 2 or 3 
years, these retail taxes which I think 
practically everybody who has spoken 
agrees are bad taxes, and are nuisance 
taxes, while we study the matter some 
more and procrastinate some more to 
decide whether we have to have every 
penny of revenue that is involved here. 

I suppose there was one exception on 
the question whether these were bad 
taxes. That was raised by my colleague 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] who sug- 
gested that the elimination of these 
would be an injustice because they did 
not fall on the average person; that 
we would be giving undue benefit to some 
people who could buy perfume by the 
magnum. Mr. Chairman, I just do not 
know any of those people. Also, he said 
because we were going to give some 
relief to the fur industry and that we 
were not therefore helping the average 
people of our country. 

Let me just point out to you who real- 
ly pays these taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, let us consider for a 
moment cosmetics. However, before I 
do that, Mr. Chairman, perhaps I ought 
to read a statement from an authority, 
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whom I would hope would be considered 
an impartial observer about these par- 
ticular items and where the burden fell. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to the testimony 
of Prof. John F. Due, of the University 
of Illinois, and the reason he gives as to 
why these taxes should be eliminated 
and why he gives their repeal a high 
priority, as did former President Truman 
back in 1950. In his message to Con- 
gress President Truman pointed out the 
fact that these are the taxes that have 
the most undesirable effect and do the 
most serious inequity to our present ex- 
cise tax structure—and he lists everyone 
of those that I listed here. My position is 
not a partisan viewpoint. In fact the 
first really partisanship that has been 
raised was raised by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss]. I do not know 
what the gentleman intended to accom- 
plish by it. I did not mention parties or 
anything else when I took the floor be- 
fore. I was speaking about an inequity 
that is being done to the American peo- 
ple by the Congress, and I do not care 
whether the Congress is a Republican 
Congress or a Democrat Congress. It 
is the Congress that is doing it, and this 
Congress, a Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress, and it can remedy the situation by 
eliminating these taxes. All I am saying 
is that I am willing to give a little en- 
couragement to do it. 

But let us look and see what Professor 
Due says about these particular taxes. 
Let us first consider toilet preparations 
and cosmetics. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Sure, I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Will the gentleman help 
by using his right to present the motion 
to recommit couched in such a way as 
to restrict the exemption from excise 
taxes to nonluxury items in the field of 
toilet articles? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman define for me what is a non- 
luxury item? There are very few items 
that are being considered today that can 
be considered as luxury items. There 
are a lot of different types of luxury 
items that are not taxed. There is 
enough problem with the definition of 
what this law applies to already—what 
is a cosmetic or toilet article or a piece 
of luggage, a handbag, or what is a fur 
coat—not to encumber it more with a 
word that is subject to so much differ- 
ence of opinion and subjective judgment 
as to its definition as the word “luxury.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, let me read what 
Professor Due said about these taxes: 

Toilet preparations and cosmetics: This 10- 
percent retail excise is a source of great nui- 
sance and cost to hundreds of thousands of 
retailers, and very difficult to enforce; the 
existing audit program is entirely inade- 
quate, and an adequate one would be ex- 
tremely costly relative to revenue. In addi- 
tion to the task of accounting for tax on 
large numbers of small transactions, there 
are numerous interpretive questions, which 
many retailers tend to resolve in their favor. 
The category is such that any simple clear- 
cut workable definition is impossible. The 
tax burden is probably regressive. 


That is his opinion as to that tax. I 
would assume a regressive tax is a tax 
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on the average person. That is as I 
have always understood the application 
of the word “regressive.” 

Let us take costume jewelry. I will 
agree that the professor does make a dis- 
tinction between high-priced articles, 
but here is what he says: 

The portion of the tax on jewelry which 
applies to cheaper costume jewelry is open 
to the same objections. The items are sold 
through thousands of retail outlets; the 
transactions are small; and interpretive 
problems, while probably not as serious as 
with cosmetices, are numerous. The appli- 
cation of a tax to more expensive jewelry 
is less objectionable, in terms of adminis- 
tration and burden distribution. 


But now let me tell the gentleman 
what the distribution is in sales of 
jewelry. 

Fifty-eight percent of the dollar value 
of the jewelry that is sold today sells for 
under $10. That is, I suppose, what the 
gentleman would call the average or 
lower income person, or the great mass 
of our women—58 percent of the total 
dollar value of jewelry sells for under 
$10. 

I just want the gentleman to know 
what he was talking about. 

In the area from $10 to $25 there is 
an additional 12 percent, so in the ag- 
gregate, 70 percent of the jewelry is un- 
der $25. What falls in that item? Go 
into your jewelry store and find out, he 
will tell you. I made some inquiries. 
About one-half of those $10-to-$25 items 
are engagement ring mountings, school 
rings, school pins, and the like. In that 
price range that is the great volume of 
sales. 

In the price range between $25 and 
$100 the principal item is wedding rings. 
I do not know when those things have 
to be considered luxuries. They affect 
the average person, and I want to get 
rid of the tax on them simply because 
they are a nuisance. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Will the gentleman pre- 
sent a motion to recommit which in the 
field of jewelry exempts jewelry below 
$25, wedding rings, and so forth? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I will tell 
the gentleman why I will not. I would 
if I could get enough votes. If I could 
be assured the gentleman would vote for 
it, and some others, I would. Because 
of the obnoxiousness of this thing, I am 
willing to get rid of them at any price I 
have to pay right now. That is what I 
am really aiming to do. I will tell you 
the reason why I think a $100 exemption 
is not a very desirable solution. You still 
keep the nuisance at least in the other 
sales, plus the fact you keep in existence 
the Federal retail sales tax. I think the 
Federal Government should clear the 
boards and get out of the retail area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 4 additional 
minutes. 

Now, let us see what the professor says 
about luggage. I am talking now about 
Professor Due again, and his analysis, I 
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assume, on an expert basis. He says of 
luggage and related items: 

A retail tax, and therefore subject to the 
same limitations as those on cosmetics and 
costume jewelry, except to a lesser degree. 
There are numerous vendors, and many of 
the transactions are small. Interpretative 
problems are likewise serious. Just as with 
the tax on jewelry, tax could be continued 
on the more expensive items, but in this in- 
stance the potential revenue yield does not 
warrant doing so. 


If you ask the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation how much dif- 
ference it is going to make whether you 
exempt luggage costing under $100, or 
do not, they will tell you it is infinites- 
imal. I have asked them. 

What does the professor say about 
furs? The gentleman from Wisconsin 
was very worried that we are going to 
give some benefits to the people who 
purchase a fur coat. I am more con- 
cerned about the fur industry as such, 
and fur ranching. It is a considerably 
important aspect of the economy in 
some sections of our State. 

Let me point out what the profes- 
sor says under furs: 

While this tax would appear to be more 
justified on a luxury basis than most, it is 
very troublesome to operate, largely because 
of definitional problems and the handling 
of repairs. Furthermore, the tax is highly 
discriminatory against the users of one type 
of garment relative to the purchasers of 
equally costly garments of a nonfur type. 
The industry has been declining for years, 
and it is most likely that the tax has not 
been fully shifted and thus has contributed 
to the decline, This tax affects resource al- 
location and injures the owners of the busi- 
nesses perhaps more than any other excise, 
because of the existence of closely competi- 
tive untaxed items. 


So now let us get away from this idea 
that the effect here is to help and give 
some tax benefit to the ultra-wealthy 
who are going out dripping in jewelry, 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin says, 
and I suppose also dripping in furs. He 
had better talk to his druggist, who sells 
these taxable items and who has the 
nuisance of keeping track of these sales 
of toiletry. I ask him to ask his jeweler 
who has the burden of paying his tax. 

The burden falls on the little guy, 
who buys the $15 watch, and the great 
majority of watches sold are in that cat- 
egory. About 90 percent of your jewelry 
sales are accounted for by items which 
are under $100. The gentleman would 
quibble about this little 10 percent that 
is not taxed and say, “Oh, if you will 
make that 10 percent still taxable, I 
will vote for the bill.” I think the 
gentleman is asking for an unreasonable 
administrative problem to accomplish 
very, very little. 

Mr. Chairman, if we cannot afford the 
relief of our people—and the ladies, 
yes, but our people generally—from the 
most obnoxious taxes that exist today; 
if we are to deny them relief simply be- 
cause of the $200 million that are in- 
volved, when we are already spending $95 
billion and we are proposing daily pro- 
grams involving expenditure of billions 
in new programs, then we have come to 
a sorry pass. It seems to me if we are 
going to get all worried about the dollars 
that are involved here we should get more 
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worried about the dollars involved in 
some of the new programs that are being 
advocated and that we are being asked 
to vote on. I would rather give our tax- 
payers this relief than give them some of 
the boondoggling programs we are being 
asked to vote on. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have the atten- 
tion of my friend from Wisconsin so 
that I may have a clear understanding 
of what his proposed motion to recom- 
mit will contain? Is the gentleman’s 
motion to recommit the bill which he 
introduced on June 9, H.R. 11525? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It is, Mr. 
Chairman, and I might add it could have 
been done in a much more simple 
fashion for what we intended to do. 
The reason for the length of it is that 
we tried to clear up, at least that is my 
understanding, with the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service any possible technical 
changes that had to be made. 

Mr. MILLS. So that the gentleman’s 
motion would apply to the four so-called 
excise taxes on toilet preparations, jew- 
elry, luggage, and furs; it would not ap- 
ply to the tax on diesel fuel? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
right. That is the one we did not cover. 

Mr. MILLS. As I understand the 
gentleman’s motion further, it would re- 
duce the tax from 10 percent, the pres- 
ent rate on these four items, to a tax of 
5 percent ending on June 30, 1965, and 
then on July 1, 1965, he would eliminate 
the 5 percent, so that the tax would be 
reduced to zero on these four items? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
right. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman does not 
make any exception in his motion to any 
of these so-called toilet preparations, 
jewelry, luggage, or furs? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. No, on 
anything in these four retail areas the 
tax would be eliminated July 1. 

Mr. MILLS. I wanted to understand 
fully the gentleman’s motion before 
speaking to it. 

Ihave read the minority report making 
the suggestion, and after listening to my 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
I am somewhat confused frankly as to 
the theory of the motion. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin, as he 
speaks, impresses me with the thought 
that it is his purpose to relieve the con- 
sumer of the burden of these 10-percent 
taxes. But in the report and in the 
opening remarks of the gentleman, he 
led me to believe that it is his expectation 
and his hope that the State governments 
will, when we withdraw from these areas 
of taxation, take them over, knowing as 
we do, that the State governments need 
additional revenue. So I am not cer- 
tain whether or not it is the theory of 
the gentleman’s motion that he is doing 
something here to help the consumer; 
or that his motion is based upon the de- 
sire to help the States have access to 
areas of greater revenue. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman, 
if the gentleman can straighten me out 
on this because we cannot go in both 
directions at the same time. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I agree 
with the gentleman thoroughly. It 
would be my hope that the States would 
not move in to collect retail excise taxes 
because we would not want them to do 
that. The point was that the States to- 
day generally, or at least many of them, 
have a great reliance on general retail 
sales taxes. So this Federal tax is just 
a double tax on these specific items. 

Mr. MILLS. Then the gentleman 
would have me disregard the argument 
that he made in his opening remarks, 
which is also made in the report, that 
the elimination of these taxes might help 
the State governments? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
not my understanding that that argu- 
ment is made in the report. 

Mr. MILLS. Perhaps I misheard what 
the gentleman said. So it is for the 
benefit of the consumers? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Absolute- 
ly and for the benefit of the small mer- 
chant who has to take care of this par- 
ticular tax. 

Mr. MILLS. That brings me to my 
next point. The gentleman says that 
this will be done in two steps. I wonder 
why the gentleman suggests that the tax 
be eliminated in two steps if it is so bad? 
Is it because the gentleman feels that 
$517 million, which is one estimate of the 
loss of revenue, and $524 million, which 
is another estimate of loss of revenue, is 
more revenue than we can afford to lose 
in the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There is 
no question about that. There was only 
one consideration for the phaseout and 
that was the revenue consideration. 

Mr. MILLS. In other words, is my 
friend telling me it would be fiscally ir- 
responsible to take them all off in this 
one fiscal year? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Oh, no. 
No, I would not tell the gentleman that. 
I think it could be done. But I was try- 
ing to yield a little bit to the gentleman 
and the attitude that he has taken that 
we should not touch these excise taxes 
because we cannot afford even 1 more 
cent of revenue reduction. 

Mr. MILLS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement although he is leaving 
this in a confused position. Perhaps the 
gentleman’s motion should be interpreted 
by me, at least, as being only one-half as 
fiscally irresponsible as the original ques- 
tion would have been. 

The gentleman also made the point 
that he wanted to reduce these taxes be- 
cause they are nuisance taxes. Not only 
does he consider them to be a nuisance 
to the consumer but also a nuisance to 
the retailer who collects these taxes. 

What does the gentleman do in fiscal 
1965 to eliminate the nuisance? Is not 
the nuisance, if there be one, just as evi- 
dent under a 5-percent tax as it is under 
a 10-percent tax in that fiscal year? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. What we 
would do is to make it possible to elimi- 
nate them completely, without somebody 
throwing the statement at us, “You are 
going to lose a half billion dollars in 
1965.” 

Mr. MILLS. I understand, but the 
gentleman overlooks the fact, does he 
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not, that his argument that he would 
eliminate the nuisance falls by his own 
admission because the Ways and Means 
Committee, following the study it pres- 
ently has underway, could act in time 
next year to eliminate any nuisance by 
repealing these taxes as soon as the mo- 
tion of the gentleman would eliminate 
any such nuisance—if that is the will of 
the Ways and Means Committee and the 
will of Congress; is that not true? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Perhaps 
I could answer that by asking the gen- 
tleman a question. Would the gentle- 
man be willing to accept the amendment 
if we made it an outright repeal July 1 
next, anticipating that he is going to be 
suggesting a repeal anyway next year? 

Mr. MILLS. No. I do not have infor- 
mation which would lead me to any such 
agreement, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Then we 
would really avoid the nuisance. If the 
gentleman would do that, I should be 
glad to change my amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. I could not accept the 
gentleman's amendment, for many rea- 
sons including the revenue effect I have 
already discussed. 

I am not certain, for example, that the 
gentleman’s selection of excises for re- 
duction are the only excises that we 
should consider in any first program of 
excise-tax reduction. The gentleman 
must have reached the conclusion that 
only these four are worthy of being given 
top priority; because he is reducing and 
eliminating these retail taxes before any 
other excise taxes are being considered. 
This is true even though these retail taxes 
will produce $524 million and all the ex- 
cise taxes together will produce $14,715 
million in the fiscal year 1965. 

I should like to be more certain than 
I believe is my friend from Wisconsin 
that in the process of determining which 
excise taxes should be reduced we are 
acting in accordance with the thinking 
of the Members of the House. 

My friend from Wisconsin has con- 
centrated his motion on the retail excise 
taxes. There are presently pending be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 232 
bills introduced by Members on both 
sides of the aisle amending, reducing, or 
changing the rates of excise taxes. 
Only 24—12 on his side and 12 on our 
side—have been introduced to change in 
any way the retail excise taxes. One- 
hundred and six of the bills introduced 
by our colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle—indicating a view of these Mem- 
bers of some degree of priority—relate 
to manufacturers’ excise taxes. Seventy- 
five more bills relate to facilities and 
services. Even the others, in the miscel- 
laneous area, amount to 27, or more than 
the total bills pending before our com- 
mittee dealing with retail excise taxes. 

What I should like for the House to 
do—and what I was in hopes my friend 
would continue to be reconciled to do— 
is to take some time in the Ways and 
Means Committee, between now and next 
year, to determine whether or not these 
are the only nuisance excise taxes en- 
titled to top priority. When we talk 
about nuisances, I wonder if my friend 
has overlooked the fact of the nuisance 
in connection with levying, collecting, 
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and paying the taxes on rebuilt auto- 
mobile parts. I wonder if he has over- 
looked the problem which arises in de- 
termining selling price for manufactur- 
ers’ excise tax purposes? 

Has the gentleman talked to manufac- 
turers in terms of these problems? 

What I am trying to point out to my 
friend and to others is this: His argu- 
ment as to problems with the tax base 
is not applicable solely to retail taxes. 
It is applicable across the board to the 
manufacturers’ as well as the retail 
taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

Now, in addition, I do not want to put 
ourselves in the position of saying that 
all of these retail excise taxes are en- 
titled to the degree of priority, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin specifies on the 
basis of the authority he cited. I would 
like to read further from the compendi- 
um from which he quoted. Let us see 
what Professor Due, whom he quoted, 
says. Let us look at pages 10 and 11 of 
the compendium, which represents the 
beginning of our study in the area of 
all excise taxes. What tax does Profes- 
sor Due say should come off first? He 
does not say the tax on fur coats or dia- 
mond tiaras or opera glasses or lor- 
gnettes should be reduced first. What 
does he say? He says the taxes on busi- 
ness and store machines should be re- 
duced first because they represent busi- 
ness costs. They are purchased by busi- 
ness, and there is no justification, he says, 
for increasing business costs generally by 
the amount of that tax. 

Now, what would he reduce next? 
The tax on matches, which the gentle- 
man’s motion does not affect. 

What does he reduce next? The tax 
on mechanical pencils, fountain pens, 
ballpoint pens—items purchased by every 
schoolchild in America, But these taxes 
are not in the gentleman’s motion. 

What would he reduce next? The tax 
on lubricating and cutting oils. But 
these taxes are not in the gentleman’s 
motion. They are not being given top 
priority. 

Then we get to the first tax in the gen- 
tleman’s motion; namely, that on toilet 
preparations and cosmetics. There is 
not a Member of this House, who would 
not like to take the tax off of cosmetics. 
Not that we think the ladies do not wear 
enough, but we think they ought to be 
able to wear whatever they want to with- 
out paying a tax on it. 

Then what tax is next in Professor 
Due’s list? Not tiaras, not expensive 
jewelry, but costume jewelry. He says 
the administrative burdens with respect 
to collecting the tax on more expensive 
jewelry are not great. 

Then after all of these taxes are re- 
duced he has a second category or sec- 
ond priority, of reductions. Now, what 
does he have first on that list? First is 
the tax on light bulbs. The tax involv- 
ing light bulbs is not even in my friend’s 
motion at all. 

Now, what is next? Household ap- 
pliances—refrigerators, air-conditioning 
units. Appliances used by almost every 
housewife—cooking stoves, hand irons, 
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hot water heaters, electric fans, and so 
forth. These are more essential to our 
ladies and the average person than the 
retail taxes and involve as many admin- 
istrative problems. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Oh, no. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes; there is. If the 
gentleman does not know it, let him talk 
to people who are trying to determine 
what the selling price is when the man- 
ufacturer and retailer pay for some of 
the advertising of a television or radio 
on a cooperative basis. Yes; there are 
problems. 

Then we come to another item, finally, 
which is in the gentleman’s motion, the 
tax on luggage. 

This is followed by the tax on musical 
instruments which is not in the gentle- 
man’s motion. These are used by school- 
children in practically every high school 
band in the United States. 

Then we come to the tax on furs. But 
this tax is well below the other taxes even 
on the second list of this eminent au- 
thority, who I agree is such, that my 
friend relies upon for guidance and sup- 
port of his motion. 

But now let no one get the impression 
that we are going through some farce in 
making this study of excises. Let me 
call your attention to the fact that it was 
the basis of panel studies started by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, such as 
the excise study in which we are now 
engaged, that led finally to the enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1962 and 
again the Revenue Act of 1964. When 
the Committee on Ways and Means un- 
dertakes one of these studies, the com- 
mittee seriously intends to achieve re- 
sults. 

Now, all I am asking you to do—since 
in any event the gentleman is not elim- 
inating even the administrative problems 
of the retail taxes this year—is to give 
the committee a chance to look at these 
taxes and report back to you. Give us a 
chance to see whether or not these four 
retail taxes and these alone, without any 
limitation applied to them, are the most 
important area in which to make reduc- 
tions. I do not know, however, whether 
we should eliminate entirely the more 
expensive items in these tax bases. Yes, 
I do not know anything more expensive 
than a chinchilla coat. Now, maybe you 
do know more expensive items they are 
more likely to buy, but I do not. I hope 
you will give us a chance before taking 
the tax off of all these items to see 
whether we should take the tax off of all 
of them first or whether there are not 
some other items that ought to be in- 
cluded, or substituted, in a balanced ex- 
cise tax bill. Then let us hope that we 
can justify such an excise reduction by 
action by the Government—all of us here 
in the Congress—in holding the line on 
spending. I urge you to reject the motion 
to recommit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Under the rule the bill is considered as 
having been read for amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Excise-Tax Rate 
Extension Act of 1964”. 
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SEC. 2. ONE-YEAR EXTENSION OF CERTAIN 
Excise-Tax RATES. 

(a) EXTENSION or Rates.—The following 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 are amended by striking out “July 1, 
1964” each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1965"— 

i (1) section 4061 (relating to motor vehi- 
cles) ; 

(2) section 4251(b)(2) (relating to ter- 
mination of tax on general telephone serv- 
ice) ; 

(3) section 4261 (relating to transporta- 
tion of persons by air); 

(4) section 6001(a)(1) (relating to dis- 
tilled spirits); 

(5) section 5001 (a) (3) (relating to im- 
ported perfumes containing distilled spirits) ; 

(6) section 5022 (relating to cordials and 
liqueurs containing wine); 

(7) section 5041(b) (relating to wines); 

(8) section 5051(a) (relating to beer); and 

(9) section 5701(c)(1) (relating to ciga- 
rettes). 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. — 

(1) The following provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 are amended as 
follows: 

(A) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
5063 (relating to floor stocks refunds on dis- 
tilled spirits, wines, cordials, and beer) are 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1964" each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“July 1, 1965", and by striking out October 
1, 1964” and inserting in lieu thereof “Octo- 
ber 1, 1965”. 

(B) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
5707 (relating to floor stocks refunds on ciga- 
rettes) are amended by striking out “July 
1, 1964” each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “July 1, 1965", and by striking 
out “October 1, 1964” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “October 1, 1965”. 

(C) Section 6412(a)(1) (relating to floor 
stocks refunds on automobiles) is amended 
by striking out “July 1, 1964" each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “July 
1, 1965”, by striking out “October 1, 1964” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “October 1, 
1965”, and by striking out “November 10, 
1964” each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “November 10, 1965”. 

(2) Section 497 of the Revenue Act of 1951 
(relating to refunds on articles from foreign 
trade zones), as amended, is amended by 
striking out “July 1, 1964” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 
1965”. 

(3) Section 5(e) of the Tax Rate Exten- 
sion Act of 1962 (relating to special credit 
or refund of transportation tax) is amended 
by striking out “July 1, 1964” each place it 
1 and inserting in lieu thereof July 

, 1965”. 


The CHAIRMAN. No amendments 
are in order to the bill except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Are there 
any committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
no committee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. DELANEY, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 11376) to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of certain excise-tax rates pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 746, he reported 
the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am in 
its present form, Mr. Speaker. 

ä The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
es. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin moves to recom- 
mit the bill (H.R. 11376) to the Committee 
on Ways and Means with instructions to 
report the same back to the House forthwith 
with the following amendment: Page 8, after 
line 23, insert: 

“Sec. 3. REDUCTION on JULY 1, 1964, or RE- 
TAILERS Excise TAXES ON JEWELRY, 
Furs, TOILET PREPARATIONS, AND 
LUGGAGE From 10 PERCENT TO 5 
PERCENT. 


“The following provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 are each amended by 
inserting ‘(except that in the case of sales at 
retail after June 30, 1964, the rate shall be 5 
percent in lieu of 10 percent)’ after ‘10 per- 
cent of the price for which so sold’: 

“(1) Section 4001 (relating to jewelry and 
related items). 

“(2) Section 4011 (relating to furs). 

(3) Section 4021 (relating to toilet prep- 
arations). 

“(4) Section 4031 (relating to luggage, 
handbags, etc.). 

“SEC, 4, REPEAL OF RETAILERS EXCISE TAXES ON 
JEWELRY, Furs, Tomer PREPARA- 
TIONS, AND LUGGAGE ON JULY 1, 
1965. 

“(a) In GENERAL.—Effective with respect 
to sales at retail after June 30, 1965, sub- 
chapters A (relating to jewelry and related 
items), B (relating to furs), C (relating to 
toilet preparations), and D (relating to lug- 
gage, handbags, etc.) of chapter 31 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are re- 
pealed, 

“(b) TECHNICAL CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.—Effective with respect to articles sold 
at retail after June 30, 1965: 

“(1), Chapter 31 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to retailers excise 
taxes) is amended by striking out the head- 
ing and table of subchapters and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“‘CHAPTER 31—RETAILERS EXCISE TAX ON 
SPECIAL FUELS 


“ ‘SUBCHAPTER A. Tax on special fuels, 
“ ‘SUBCHAPTER B. Special provisions applica- 
ble to tax on special fuels.’ 

“(2) The table of chapters for subtitle D 
of such Code is amended by striking out 
“'‘COHAPTER 31. Retailers excise taxes.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“CHAPTER 31. Retailers excise tax on special 

fuels.’ 

“(3) Subchapter E of chapter 31 of such 
Code is redesignated as subchapter A, and 
the heading of such subchapter is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Subchapter A—Tazx on special fuels’ 

“(4) Subchapter F of chapter 31 of such 
Code is redesignated as subchapter B, and the 
heading of such subchapter is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Subchapter B—Special provisions applica- 
ble to taz on special fuels’ 

“(5) Sections 4051 through 4053 of such 
Code are repealed and the table of sections 
for subchapter B (as redesignated by para- 
graph (4) of this subsection) is amended 
by striking out the items relating to sections 
4051, 4052, and 4053. 


“(6) Sections 4055 and 4057 of such Code 
are each amended by striking out, ‘in the 
case of the tax imposed by section 4041.“ 

“(7) (A) Section 4224 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to exemption 
for articles taxable as jewelry) is repealed. 

“(B) The table of sections for subchapter 
G of chapter 32 of such Code is amended by 
striking out 
“ ‘Sec, 4224. Exemption for articles taxable as 

jewelry.’ 

“(8) Section 6011(c) of such Code (relat- 
ing to return of retailers excise taxes by 
suppliers) is repealed. 

“(9) Section 6416 of such Code (relating 
to certain taxes on sales and services) is 
amended as follows: 

“(A) Subsection (a)(1) is amended by 
striking out ‘chapter 31 (retailers taxes) ,’. 

“(B) Subsection (a) (1) (B) is amended by 
striking out clause (i) and redesignating 
Clauses (il) and (ili) as clauses (i) and (ii), 
respectively, 

“(C) Subsection (a)(2) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(2) This subsection shall not apply to 
an overpayment of tax under paragraph (1), 
(3) (A) or (B), or (5) of subsection (b) of 
this section.’ 

“(D) Subsection (a)(3) is amended by 
striking out subparagraph (B), by redes- 
ignating subparagraphs (C) and (D) as sub- 
paragraphs (B) and (C), respectively, and 
by striking out ‘(ii)’ in the subparagraph so 
redesignated as subparagraph (B) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘(i)’. 

“(E) Subsection (b)(5) is amended by 
striking out ‘4053(b)(1) or’ each place it 
appears. 

“(10) Subsection (d) is repealed. 

“(11) Subsection (e) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘subchapter E’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘subchapter A’.” 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting the reading 
of the motion). Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has introduced 
his motion in the form of a bill, H.R. 
11525, which bill is before us. Therefore 
I ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
further reading of the motion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 185, nays 207, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 43, as follows: 


[Roll No, 160] 
YEAS—185 

Abbitt Betts Cleveland 
Abele Bolton, Collier 
Abernethy Fran Colmer 

dair Bolton, Conte 
Addabbo Oliver P Corbett 
Alger y Cramer 
Anderson Brock Cunningham 
Andrews, Ala. Bromwell Curtin 
Andrews, Broomfield Curtis 

N. Brotzman Dague 
Arends Brown, Ohio Derounian 
Ashbrook Broyhill, N.C. Derwinski 
Ashley Broyhill, Va. Devine 
Auchincloss Bruce Dole 
Ayres Burton, Utah Dwyer 
Baker Byrnes, Wis. Ellsworth 
Baring 1 Findley 
Barry Cederberg 0 
Bates Chamberlain 
Becker Chenoweth Ford 
Beermann cy Foreman 
Belcher Clausen, 
Bell Don H. Fulton, Pa. 
Berry Clawson,Del Fulton, Tenn 
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Brooks 


Henderson 


Montoya 


Olsen, Mont, 
Olson, Minn. 


Smith, Va. 
Staebler 
Steed 


Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
ullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
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Thompson, Tex. Vinson Willis 
Trimble Watson Wilson, 
Tuten Watts Charles H. 
Udall Weltner Young 
White Za blocki 
Van Deerlin Whitener 
Vanik Wickersham 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Keith 
NOT VOTING—43 
Avery Hoffman Quie 
Hosmer Rains 
Battin Kee Roberts, Ala 
Bennett, Mich. Langen Sheppard 
Bolling Lesinski Slack 
McCulloch Springer 
Buckley Miller. N.Y. Staggers 
Carey Monagan Thompson, La. 
Dent O'Brien, N.Y. Toll 
Dowdy O'Neill Tup 
Forrester Pilcher Waggonner 
Harding Pool Wright 
Herlong Powell 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Keith for, with Mr. O'Neill against. 

Mr. Bow for, with Mr. O'Brien of New York 
against. 

Mr. McCulloch for, with Mr. Toll against. 

Mr. Slack for, with Mr. Roberts of Alabama 
against. 

Mr. Waggonner for, 
against. 

Mr. Staggers for, with Mr. Rains against. 

Mr. Hosmer for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Tupper for, with Mr. Monagan against. 

Mr. Carey for, with Mr. Dowdy against. 

Mr. Quie for, with Mr. Sheppard against. 

Mr. Langen for, with Mr. Dent against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Bass with Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Harding with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 
Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Bat- 


with Mr. Buckley 


tin. 
Mr. Wright with Mr. Springer. 
Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Hoffman. 
Mr. Lesinski with Mrs. Kee. 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. If he were 
present he would vote “nay.” I voted 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members desir- 
ing to do so may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I would also 
ask unanimous consent that those of us 
participating in general debate on the 
bill just passed may be permitted to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter, including charts 
and tables. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


PRAYER AND BIBLE READING IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, despite 
some claims that the tide in favor of a 
school prayer amendment is subsiding, 
increasing evidence comes to me every 
day of more groups and more people who 
ask the Congress to provide such an 
amendment and submit it to the 50 
States. 

I am inserting herewith a newspaper 
article dated June 13, 1964, whereby the 
New Jersey Building & Construction 
Trades Council, AFL-CIO, in conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, petitioned Gover- 
nor Hughes, of New Jersey, to devise 
a method of restoring prayer to the 
public school “whether by constitutional 
amendment or otherwise.” 

I am also inserting herewith in the 
Recor an article entitled “Boston Canon 
Lawyer Asks School Prayer Amend- 
ment,” published in the Pilot, Boston, 
Saturday, May 23, 1964. This article in- 
cludes part of the statement by Paul V. 
Harrington, J.C.L., vice official of the 
archdiocese of Boston and president of 
the Canon Law Society of America. I 
am certain his statement lends great 
weight to my efforts to amend the Con- 
stitution to permit prayer and Bible 
reading in the public schools. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bulle- 
tin, June 14, 1964] 
New JERSEY TRADE UNIONS ASK PRAYERS IN 
SCHOOLS 

ATLANTIC Crry, June 13.—Governor Hughes 
was petitioned today to devise a method of 
restoring prayer to the public school 
“whether by constitutional amendment or 
otherwise.” 

The request was made by the New Jersey 
Building & Construction Trades Council, 
AFL-CIO, in convention here. 

About 500 delegates were present at the 
closing session of the 60th convention. 
[From the Boston (Mass.) Pilot, May, 23, 

1964] 
Boston CANON LAWYER ASKS SCHOOL PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 

An amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was proposed in Dallas, Tex., 
during a regional conference of the Canon 
Law Society of America as the only immedi- 
ate correction of Supreme Court decisions on 
prayer cases. 

Rt. Rev. Paul V. Harrington, J.C.L., vice 
official of the archdiocese of Boston and pres- 
ident of the society, read a paper during the 
conference, held May 11 and 12, in which he 
reviewed the decisions of the Supreme Court 
on prayer cases over the past 17 years, point- 
ing out what he considered errors in their 
judgment. 

GOD-GIVEN RIGHT 

Monsignor Harrington noted that the issue 
was not so much whether the recitation of 
prayers in schools was beneficial, but rather 
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“to consider if these children have a God- 
given and Constitution-protected right to 
offer prayer at the beginning of the school 
day in the classroom of public schools.” 

Holding that the rights of minority groups 
should be protected, he underlined the fact 
that the rights of the majority should not 
be denied in the process. 

“It is disturbing,” he said, “to find that, 
in a given school community one dissenting 
child can take away from all of the other 
children the right to offer prayer and, when 
this dissenter is upheld in his complaint by 
the highest Court of the land, the result is 
that the right of all public school children 
in the entire country to offer prayer at the 
beginning of school exercises is taken away.“ 

In the case of Torcaso v. Watkins (1961), 
he showed, for example, that the Supreme 
Court had declared that belief in God or in 
a Supreme Being is no longer necessary to 
constitute religion. This position, he re- 
marked, “elevates secularism to the dignity 
of a religion, having equal rights with all 
Christian religions, and makes a religion out 
of secularism.” 


SECULARISM 


“In an effort to maintain a supposed neu- 
trality between all Christian sects, the Su- 
preme Court has in effect reduced all religion 
to the common denominator of the religion 
of secularism, thereby inevitably showing 
preference to secularism and violating its 
own dictum that any preference for one re- 
ligion would constitute an establishment of 
religion.” 

Since the opinions of the Supreme Court 
Judges so often cite Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison to support absolute separa- 
tion of church and state, Monsignor Harring- 
ton went into a detailed examination of some 
expressions of their thought. 

He demonstrated that “they (Jefferson and 
Madison) did not wish to prefer one religion 
over another; to deny the existence of God; 
to reward nonbelief and discriminate against 
belief in an Infinite Being.” 

Furthermore, he pointed out the primary 
right of the parent to educate his own child 
and then of seriously restricting that right 
by refusing to recognize the constitutional 
validity of opening prayer in public schools, 
when this practice is desired and sought by 
the greater number of parents. < 

Monsignor Harrington concluded, “Since 
the decisions of the Supreme Court have out- 
lawed each and every one of these (cases of 
prayer) in the past 17 years against the con- 
sensus of the greater majority of the citizens, 
responsible means must be found whereby 
the rights, guaranteed by the Constitution, 
might once again be enjoyed. 

“While the possibility of a complete rever- 
sal by the Supreme Court must be 
whereby its decisions would reflect the true 
meaning and intent of the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, this is not to be expected 
in the near or foreseeable future. 

“The only other remedy seems to be an 
amendment to the Constitution. This would 
at first appear to be superfluous, since it 
would only be guaranteeing what is already 
guaranteed but, since the original rights can- 
not now be enjoyed or exercised, an amend- 
ment is necessary.” 

LAW PROFESSOR ANSWERS OPPOSITION TO 
PRAYER AMENDMENT 

Mr. Speaker, much publicity was given 
to a group of 223 lawyers, law school 
deans, and teachers of constitutional law 
in a statement they sent to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House 
opposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to rectify the Supreme Court deci- 
sions on prayer in the schools. Charles 
E. Rice is a professor of law at the School 
of Law of the Fordham University in New 
York, and the foregoing article sent to 
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the Committee on the Judiciary, I think, 
is a very adequate answer to the group 
of 223 lawyers, law school deans, and 
teachers of constitutional law. I com- 
mend it to your reading: 

ScHooL or Law, 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 

New York, N.Y., June 9, 1964. 

Hon. Haroip D. DONOHUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DONOHUE: A group of 223 law- 
yers, law school deans and teachers of con- 
stitutional law has recently submitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary a statement 
opposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to rectify the Supreme Court's deci- 
sions on prayer in the schools. Inherent in 
the publication of such a statement is a risk 
that it will generate a public impression 
that the thoughts expressed therein repre- 
sent a considered consensus of the legal and 
academic communities to which the sign- 
ers belong. As a lawyer and teacher of 
constitutional law, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to state that those learned gen- 
tlemen do not speak for me when they coun- 
sel against the proposed amendments, and 
I respectfully request that these remarks be 
made a part of the record of the hearings on 
the subject. I feel particularly obliged to 
disassociate myself from their statement, 
because the book, “The Supreme Court and 
Public Prayer: The Need for Restraint,” 
which I have recently written on the school 
prayer question, which has been made avail- 
able to the Committee on the Judiciary 
has been cited and discussed in the course of 
the hearings and I would not want there to 
be the slightest doubt that I firmly con- 
tinue to favor an amendment. 

An amendment is needed, in my opin- 
ion, for several reasons. For one thing, the 
majority Justices of the Supreme Court, in 
the school prayer decisions and their 
recent antecedents, have shown an unfor- 
tunate tendency to interpret the estab- 
lishment clauses in abstract and oversim- 
plified terms, doing violence thereby to the 
history and informed logic of the first amend- 
ment. Coupled with this has been a tend- 
ency to treat these abstractions, which 
have been generally as obiter dicta in the 
Court’s own opinions, beginning with the 
Everson case in 1947 (Everson v. Board of 
Education, 330 U.S. 1 (1947)) as immutable 
and self-evident principles. 

The content of the new principles con- 
structed by the Court is no less disturb- 
ing than the mode of their creation. The 
establishment clause was designed to achieve 
governmental neutrality among those reli- 
gious sects that profess a belief in God, and 
it presupposed, at least until 1962, that it 
is a proper function of government to ac- 
knowledge the existence of God and implore 
His aid. The free exercise clause of that 
amendment, of course, insured, and con- 
tinues to insure, that none, whether believ- 
ers in God or not, shall be coerced in reli- 
gious practice or belief. Under those proper 
interpretations of the two religious clauses 
of the first amendment, the United States 
achieved a measure of religious freedom 
and progress which is unparalleled in the 
history of man. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, has now perverted the neutrality which 
properly inheres in the establishment clause 
and has decreed that government shall be 
neutral as between the two great classes 
of religions, those that profess a belief 
in God and those that do not—the theis- 
tic and the nontheistic. 

This new neutrality, ordained by the 
Court's misconstruction of the establish- 
ment clause, will predictably receive a sim- 
plistic and rigid interpretation at the hands 
of the majority of the Court. It will, for 
example, logically interdict the Government 
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from affirming as a fact that indeed there is 
a God. Thus it is that Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan, in his exhaustive concurring opinion 
in the Schempp case in 1963, could bring 
himself to say that the words “under God” 
in the pledge of allegiance are not necessarily 
unconstitutional only because they, in Jus- 
tice Brennan’s words, “may merely recog- 
nize the historical fact that our Nation was 
believed to have been founded under 
God“ (374 U.S, at 303-304). Other pas- 
sages in the various opinions in the Schempp 
case and in Engel y. Vitale in 1962, im- 
Plicitly reinforced the conclusion that this 
Supreme Court would consider it a viola- 
tion of the establishment clause for a gov- 
ernment official, in his public capacity, to 
affirm as a fact that there is a God or to im- 
plore His aid if the affirmation or supplica- 
tion were seriously meant. It is likely that 
the Court will uphold such religious mani- 
festations in our public life only if it finds 
that the acknowledgment of God therein is 
not seriously meant—only if, in a word, it 
is hypocrisy. Presumably, the same anal- 
ysis would apply to a governmental affirma- 
tion that, in truth, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is correct when it states that men 
are endowed “by their Creator” with un- 
alienable rights. There are a number of 
judicial and administrative proceedings 
already pending to invalidate miscellaneous 
public religious observances, chaplaincies, 
tax privileges of religious organizations, and 
other public evidences that this is, in fact, a 
Nation “under God.“ It is doubtful that 
this Court, enamored as it is of its own con- 
ceptions, will disavow the logical extensions 
of the school prayer decisions. I believe, 
rather, that the Court will find itself im- 
prisoned by its logic and that the American 
people will see most of the accustomed re- 
ligious elements of public life eliminated 
singly but inexorably. In place of the 
theistic affirmation that this Nation is 
“under God” we are, I believe, witnessing 
the erection of a new public orthodoxy—of 
agnosticism. It is an orthodoxy destined to 
degenerate, unless the Court is checked, into 
an affirmative secularism bringing in its 
train, in place of our accustomed govern- 
mental hospitality to all religions, a public 
policy of hostility toward theistic religion. 

The distinguished gentlemen who signed 
the statement which occasions this letter, 
and who expressed their fear that an amend- 
ment would imperil the stability of the Bill 
of Rights, have, I suggest, misdirected their 
complaint. Their petition ought to have 
been addressed in the summer of 1962 to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, for 
it is that body which has amended the Bill 
of Rights. Unless we are to concede that 
this is indeed a government of men and not 
of laws, and that the Constitution is no 
more than what the Justices say it is, the 
Congress ought not to shrink from its duty 
to curb the pretensions of the Court when 
it seeks to amend the Constitution, in a 
fundamental respect, by oligarchic decree. 
Respect for the Court is misdirected insofar 
as it engenders a docile submission to deci- 
sions which in a real sense, can themselves 
be described as lawless. We should respect 
the Supreme Court as an institution. But 
it is in the long-term interest of the Court, 
and the Nation, that this respect should not 
become a servile abasement. 

The Justices of the Supreme Court major- 
ity have shown an uncritical adherence to 
their own abstractions. It would be less 
than prudent to rely upon their capacity to 
admit and correct their own mistakes. In 
1857, the U.S. Supreme Court held, in the 
notorious Dred Scott case (Scott v. Sand- 
ford, 19 Howard (U.S.) 393 (1857)), that a 
Negro could not be a citizen of the United 
States. Abraham Lincoln, in his last debate 
with Senator Stephen Douglas, at Alton, Ill., 
on October 15, 1858, said of that decision, “I 
believe the decision was improperly made 
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and I go for reversing it.“ The Works of 
Abraham Lincoln,” Federal edition (1905), 
IV, 215 ff. We can, with equal right, pass 
the same judgment upon the school prayer 
decisions. Let us go for reversing them. The 
Constitution provides a remedy through the 
process of amendment—in this case an 
amendment, not to change the Constitution, 
but to restore it. In a matter so vital, that 
remedy ought to be employed without delay. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. RICE, 
Fordham University School of Law. 


NEW YORK CITY POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York City Police De- 
partment is besieged by a group of citi- 
zens who feel that the New York City 
police have abused their authority and 
mission as preservers and protectors of 
the. law. 

I personally feel and the vast majority 
of New Yorkers feel that there is no finer 
group of men and no finer police depart- 
ment in the world than the New York 
City police force. They are charged 
with the responsibility for policing the 
greatest complex of people and real es- 
tate in the world. Every ethnic group, 
every religious group, every race, every 
color, every creed, is included within the 
confines of this great city. To permit 
a civilian board to review charges of 
police brutality or misuse of their power 
would be a crippling blow to the prestige 
and effectiveness of these guardians of 
the law. 

True, some few instances of misuse 
may be pointed out. However, in this 
age, positive thinking and actions must 
prevail and I feel that the 26,000 men 
who comprise New York’s finest must 
pesos pi a full vote of confidence at this 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Herald 


Tribune of June 17, “The Police Deserve 
Better”: 


THE POLICE DESERVE BETTER 


The Weiss bill in the city council pro- 
Poses & mayor-appointed civilian board to 
review complaints of police brutality. The 
insinuation, of course, is that the police are 
misusing their powers and abusing the citi- 
zenry. 

This is plainly not the fact. Under Com- 
missioner Murphy our city has the finest po- 
lice organization ever, one that deserves 
support instead of criticism. Murphy doesn’t 
tolerate the unnecessary use of force. As he 
told the council committee, some 75 men 
have been kicked off the force in his regime 
for such misconduct. That’s proof of the 
efficiency of the police department’s own 
complaint review board. 

The point which Commissioner Murphy 
makes is that he must have the full au- 
thority, as specified in the city charter, for 
departmental discipline in the enforcement 
of law and order, There is no place for a 
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group of civilian overseers who would un- 
dercut this authority and thereby threaten 
the effectiveness of every policeman. 

Police Commissioner Murphy, with Mayor 
Wagner’s wholehearted backing, is doing an 
excellent job. There is no case against him 
and his 26,000 men. Murphy doesn’t need 
a second-guessing committee to listen to 
publicity-hunting agitators. And the city 
council ought to stop the harassment. 


CELEBRATION OF THE BICENTEN- 
NIAL OF EAST BERLIN, PA. 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker this 
week East Berlin, Pa., celebrates the 
200th anniversary of its founding. You 
may recall this is one place I am having 
difficulty getting mail to my constitu- 
ents. It sometimes ends up in East Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

On Sunday a former colleague, the 
Honorable James Van Zandt, delivered 
the opening address at the celebration. 
I ask unanimous consent to include it 
with my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The address referred to is as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, AL- 
TOONA, PA., ON THE OCCASION OF THE CELE- 
BRATION OF THE BICENTENNIAL OF EAST 
BERLIN, PA., JUNE 14, 1964 
It is a pleasure to be with you today and 

to bring greetings from Gov. Willam W. 

Scranton, whom I have the honor of repre- 

senting in Washington, D.C. 

You honor me by the invitation to speak 
to you on this occasion which may be con- 
sidered a twofold observance. 

This year marks the 200th anniversary of 
the founding of East Berlin; and this day, 
June 14, marks the 187th anniversary of the 
adoption by the Continental Congress of the 
Stars and Stripes as the flag of our country. 

The story of East Berlin is as typically 
American as Flag Day. It is the story of men 
and women—many of whose names are un- 
known to us—with a vision of American 
destiny and a will to convert that vision into 
reality. 

In a sense, it is the story of the destiny- 
makers—of those who refused to be molded 
by the dead hand of the past, insisting in- 
stead on the right to mold the future to 
their own designs. 

Although some Swedes had established a 
settlement on the Delaware within the pres- 
ent limits of Pennsylvania as early as 1643, 
the period of vigorous colonization did not 
begin until 1682 under the leadership of 
William Penn. 

Penn held views on government far in ad- 
vance of his day. In the preface to his 
initial frame of government—Pennsylvania’s 
first constitution, drafted in April 1682—he 
wrote: 

“Any government is free to the people un- 
der it (whatever be the frame) where the 
laws rule, and the people are a party to those 
laws, and more than this is tyranny, oligar- 
chy, and confusion.” 

The Welsh Quakers in Pennsylvania were 
joined by a number of Germans led by 
Francis Daniel Pastorius in 1683. Germans 
continued to come in increasing numbers in 
the decades that followed. They included 
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such sects as Schwenkfelders, Moravians, 
Mennonites, and Dunkers. Some of the first 
comers were linen weavers and established 
looms in their homes. 

In 1690 the Germans began to manufac- 
ture paper in America’s first papermill, 
erected by William Rittenhouse on a branch 
of Wissahickon Creek. 

By 1709 between 3,000 and 4,000 Germans 
had migrated to the colony; and by 1736 the 
number had increased to 40,000. 

In 1776, just 1 year before the adoption of 
our national flag, about one-third of the 
population of Pennsylvania was of German 
origin, and by 1790 about 120,000 Germans 
had settled there. The progress and the 
prosperity of Pennsylvania have been due in 
no small part to their energy and initiative. 

By 1710 Welsh immigration had virtually 
ceased. The Scotch-Irish began to come in 
large numbers after 1718, adding a hardy 
element to our population. Succeeding years 
witnessed the arrival—in small numbers— 
of French Huguenots, Swiss, and Dutch. 
These elements, aided by later immigrants 
from other lands, have built the Pennsylvania 
that we know today. 

As the lands along the Delaware filled, 
pioneers moved westward into Chester, Lan- 
caster, York, Adams, and Cumberland 
Counties. It is believed that the first Ger- 
mans came into the region that now consti- 
tutes Adams County in 1734. 

Adam Shriver (or Schreiber), together with 
his wife and stepbrother, came to Conewago 
where he purchased 100 acres of land. The 
two stepbrothers cleared 3 acres of land 
which they planted in corn. During the 
time spent in clearing the land they lived 
under a wagon cover. When the corn was 
in, Shriver peeled tree bark and made & 
temporary hut to keep off the weather. 

Some of those who followed Adam Shriver 
were Ludwig Shriver, David Young (or 
Jung), and the Ferrees and Lefevres—two 
Huguenot families. The Scotch-Irish came 
at about the same time, led by Hance 
Hamilton. 

As early as 1790 it became evident that 
there was a need for the formation of a 
new county. A large and growing popula- 
tion had made prosperous and happy homes 
in the southwestern portion of York County. 

After a decade of discussion Adams 
County, named for the President of the 
United States, was created by an act of the 
legislature dated January 22, 1800. The to- 
tal population of the county, according to 
the U.S. census of that year, was 13,172. 

Long before the establishment of Adams 
County settlers made their way to the vi- 
cinity of East Berlin. Hardly had the 
French and Indian War drawn to a close 
when, in 1764, John Frankenberger pur- 
chased land on which East Berlin now stands 
from the Penns, and laid out the town in 
the same year. 

A history written more than a century 
ago indicates that the first house erected 
after the town had been laid out was built 
by Charles Himes in 1765. The second was 
built by John Sarbach in 1766. And the 
third by James Mackey in 1767. James 
Mackey also opened a small store and was 
the first tobacco seller in the town. 

The people of East Berlin showed an ap- 
preciation of the value of education at an 
early date. The first English school in the 
vicinity was opened by Robert John Chester, 
an Englishman, in 1769. 

Industrial enterprise may be said to have 
had its beginning in the borough when Peter 
Lane, a German, erected a mill in the west 
end of the town, probably in the same year. 

The location of East Berlin on the trade 
routes from Cumberland County and the 
northern part of York County to Baltimore 
contributed to its early growth, but the sub- 
sequent construction of other roads diverted 
a part of the wagon traffic. Nevertheless, by 
1846 East Berlin consisted of 84 dwellings, 
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3 taverns, 3 stores, 3 drugstores, 2 school- 
houses, 1 church held in common by the 
Lutheran and German reformed denomina- 
tions, 2 gristmills, and a fulling mill, The 
population was 410. 

Hardly had the first house been built in 
East Berlin when the storm clouds of the 
Revolution began to gather. The growing 
spirit of self-reliance and impatience with 
restraint on the part of the colonists came 
into sharp conflict with the bungling efforts 
of British statesmen to work out the prob- 
lems of empire. 

Sturdy pioneers who had learned to wrest 
a living from the wilderness were not dis- 
posed to submit to efforts on the part of the 
mother country to raise revenue and control 
their trade without their consent. 

The Stamp Act of 1765 met with resistance 
on the part of the colonists and was re- 
pealed, although at the same time parlia- 
ment passed a declaratory act asserting its 
authority over the colonies “in all cases 
whatsoever.” 

The Townshend Acts resulted in a boy- 
cott by merchants of English products—and 
were in turn repealed—except for the tax 
on tea. 

The quartering of British Redcoats in Bos- 
ton led to the Boston Massacre on the night 
of March 5, 1770. 

The Tea Act of 1773 was followed by the 
Boston Tea Party on the night of Decem- 
ber 16. 

When Parliament closed the port of Boston 
as a punitive measure, other colonies donated 
food in quantity to the stricken city. 

As event followed event in deadly succes- 
sion, the spirit of Independence in the col- 
onies increased. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at Philadelphia on July 4, 1776, 
found the people of East Berlin ready to join 
their fellow countrymen in the cause of lib- 
erty. Those stalwart forebears of ours in 
Adams County left their farms and their 
shops to endure the heat of battle and the 
cold of Valley Forge. 

Hardship and disappointment did not deter 
them. They were ready to hazard everything 
for American freedom. 

What all this adds up to is its meaning for 
us today. 

It is up to us to make use of a moment 
like this, a moment that comes but once in 
two centuries. 

It is a time to reawaken the spirit that 
created this community in the first place 
and made it a part of a living and vital 
America. 

It is up to us to do for our time what our 
ancestors did for theirs. 

It is up to us to leave to our children some 
of the eternal values our forebears left to us. 

Today we observe not only the bicenten- 
nial of East Berlin, but also the anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the American flag. 
It is proper that we honor our flag and re- 
affirm our faith in our Nation and the prin- 
ciples for which it stands. 

It was not until almost a year after the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
and 13 years after the establishment of East 
Berlin, that the American flag was adopted. 

On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
gress, sitting in Philadelphia, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the United 
States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white. 

“Resolved, That the Union be 13 stars, 
white in a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.” 

The special committee that had been ap- 
pointed to design the new flag offered this 
explanation of the proposed design: 

“The stars of the flag represent a new 
constellation rising in the West. 

“The idea is taken from the great constel- 
lation Lyra, which in the hands of Orpheus 
signifiies harmony. 

“The blue in the field is taken from the 
edge of the Covenanters’ Banner of Scotland, 
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significant of the covenant of the United 
States against oppression. 

“The stars are disposed in a circle, sym- 
bolizing the perpetuity of the Union, the 
ring signifying eternity. 

“The 13 stars show the number of the 
united Colonies and denote subordination of 
the States of the Union as well as equality 
among themselves. 

“The red, the color which in Roman days 
was a symbol of defiance, denotes daring, and 
the white purity.” 

Conflicting accounts claim the honor of 
first flying the American flag in action. 
Some claim it was for troops at the defense 
of Fort Stanwix, N.Y., on August 3, 1777. 
Then others say it was at the battle of 
Cooch’s Bridge, Del., on September 3, 
1777. And the claim is made that it was 
at the battle of the Brandywine, Pa., on Sep- 
tember 11, 1777. 

The idea of a flag with stars and stripes 
took hold. It is a fact that the presence of 
a piece of bunting can change the mood of 
men. The stir of emotion at the sight of the 
flag is a common sentiment that binds us 
more closely together as a nation. 

When men have died fighting in noble 
causes under a flag that banner is no longer 
merely a piece of cloth. It takes on a sym- 
bolic and solemn beauty. 

With the passage of time and the stimulus 
of the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, 
the two World Wars, and the Korean con- 
flict, the custom of publicly observing the 
anniversary of the adoption of our national 
ensign has become more and more wide- 


spread. 

Our own State is the only one, thus far, to 
declare Flag Day a legal holiday. 

It is pleasant to reflect that there is an old 
custom of holding exercises in the Ross House 
in Philadelphia on that occasion—that the 
members of the Patriotic Order of the Sons 
of America are in the habit of placing a 
wreath on Betsy’s grave in Mount Moriah 
Cemetery, and that various patriotic and 
fraternal organizations—especially the Be- 
nevolent and Protective Order of Elks—hold 
nou Flag Day ceremonies throughout the 

It is well that Flag Day should be appro- 
priately observed. By these exercises, and 
by the display of the Stars and Stripes, we 
are all reminded of the heroic deeds of our 
forefathers, the aspirations of their descend- 
ants, and the duty which devolves upon 
every generation to fulfill our sacred trust. 

President Wilson reminded us of this on 
June 14, 1917. In the introduction to an elo- 
quent address he declared: 

“We meet to celebrate Flag Day because 
this flag we honor—and under which we 
serve—is the emblem of our unity, our power, 
our thought, and purpose as a Nation. 

“It has no other character than that which 
we give it from generation to generation. 

“The choice is ours. 

“It floats in majestic silence above the 
hosts that execute those choices whether in 
peace or war. 

“And yet, though silent, it speaks to us— 
speaks to us of the past of the men and 
women who went before us and of the rec- 
ords they wrote upon it. 

We celebrate the day of its birth—and 
from its birth until now it has witnessed a 
great history, has floated on high the symbol 
of great events, of a great plan of life worked 
out by a great people. 

“We are about to carry it into battle—to 
lift it where it will draw the fire of our 
enemies. 

“We are about to bid thousands, hundreds 
of thousands, it may be millions, of our men, 
the young, the strong, the capable men of 
the Nation—to go forth and die beneath it 
on fields of blood far away—for what? 

“For some new purpose for which this 
great flag has never been carried before, or 
for some old, familiar, heroic purpose for 
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which it has seen men—its own men—die on 
every battlefield upon which Americans have 
borne arms since the revolution? 

“These are questions which must be an- 
swered. 

“We in our turn serve America and can 
serve her with no private purpose. 

“We must use her flag as she has always 
used it. 

“We are accountable at the bar of history 
and must plead in utter frankness what 
purpose it is we seek to serve.” 

Today we find ourselves in a world where 
the patterns of life are changing rapidly. 
Everywhere the forces of darkness press cease- 
lessly against the frontiers of the free world. 

We do not know what dangers the future 
may hold in store for us. Although we 
earnestly hope and urgently work for inter- 
national peace, we may be called upon yet 
again to make real—not token —sacrifices. 

But the principles of our American heritage 
remain solid, rugged, and unchanged. 

In a mystical way the American flag sym- 
bolizes these principles—the hopes and ideals, 
the faith and pride of our Nation. It re- 
minds us of the struggle, the sacrifice, and 
the triumph of those who have passed this 
way before us. 

It represents those ideals of liberty, truth, 
and justice that motivated the pioneer 
settlers in East Berlin, and toward which we 
must continue to strive. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is this heritage 
which we must pass on to future genera- 
tions. As true Americans we can do no less. 


INCREASE IN NATIONAL DEBT 
CEILING 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
again being asked to grant an increase 
in the national debt ceiling, an increase, 
which, as usual, is labeled temporary.“ 
Yet, like so many temporary measures, 
raising the ceiling is fast becoming al- 
most an institution. Unless we put an 
absolute ceiling on Federal spending un- 
til the Government gets its fiscal house 
in order we only perpetuate and aggra- 
vate our precarious financial position. 

If the administration had made an 
earnest and genuine attempt to cut back 
spending, not to be confused with pre- 
tenses of economy, when it became evi- 
dent that the debt would again go over 
the existing limit, we might be more re- 
ceptive to their plea for another exten- 
sion. But in the face of continuing defi- 
cits we are being asked to authorize 
funds for new Federal spending pro- 
grams, some of them nothing more than 
expensive experiments based on expedi- 
ency. 

If the executive branch refuses to sin- 
cerely work for fiscal responsibility, it 
becomes incumbent upon the legislative 
branch to attempt to curb this limitless 
Federal spending. Refusing another ex- 
tension of the debts ceiling is one way to 
do this to insure that we do not spend 
beyond the receipts and borrowing ca- 
pacity of this Nation. 

If H.R. 11375 is approved, the ceiling 
on the debt will be increased to $324 
billion through fiscal year 1965. I in- 
tend to vote against this bill. 
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In addition, I am introducing at this 
time legislation which provides that a 
percentage of the net budget receipts of 
the United States shall be devoted ex- 
clusively to the retirement of the public 
debt. 

I believe the graduated reduction 
schedule in my bill is a feasible way to 
accomplish the desired result, The time 
has come to not only stand firm against 
the policy of allowing the Federal Gov- 
ernment to live so far above its means, 
but also to take positive action in ridding 
ourselves and future generations of our 
incredible national debt. 

Under the provisions of my bill, an 
appropriation item, beginning at 2 per- 
cent of the estimated net budget re- 
ceipts of the United States for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, shall be used exclu- 
sively for the retirement of the national 
debt. This percentage will be increased 
biannually by 2 percent until it reaches 
10 percent, where it will remain. 

It is anticipated that in fiscal 1964 
the interest payments on the national 
debt will total more than $10 billion and 
in 1965 will top $11 billion. This is com- 
pelling evidence of the fact that the very 
existence of the public debt commits 
a large share of tax collections solely for 
the purpose of servicing the debt. 

We cannot hope to bring about debt 
reduction without a plan which would 
set a requirement for action each year. 
My bill would provide such a plan. 


ACT REQUIRING LABELING OF IM- 
PORTED MEATS 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing, for the consideration of the 
Congress, a bill which would require the 
labeling of imported meat and meat food 
products made in whole or in part with 
imported meat to bear a label showing 
the country of origin of such imported 
meat. 

I am certain that each Member of the 
House is aware of the depressed market 
for American produced beef. As one of 
my colleagues in the House pointed out 
recently, we have seen reports this year 
that state that our farm income will drop 
this year while production costs will 
rise—and related industries dependent on 
agriculture will have serious slowdowns 
in sales. 

Our cattlemen have been particularly 
hard pressed in the squeeze between cost 
of production and the price received in 
the marketplace. 

This legislation would assist in this 
regard, but more important, it would 
primarily protect and aid the American 
consumer. 

Our Nation has few restrictions on the 
importation of meat and meat products, 
with only token tariffs. Since 1955 the 
importation of beef has reached an 
alarming level, rising from 22 million 
pounds in 1955 to an estimated 1,750 
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million pounds in 1963—over 7 times the 
1955 total. 

Most of this beef which comes into 
this country as imports is mostly stand- 
ard or utility grade, used primarily for 
hamburger, lunch meat, and sausage. 

Much of this meat does not meet the 
same high health standards as U.S. meat 
is required to have. I feel that the 
American consumer has a right to know 
if the product he or she is buying is im- 
ported. Present regulations are ineffec- 
tive in alerting the American consumer 
as to the country of origin of the product 
purchased, and I think that generally, 
they think that the imported meat or 
meat product purchased has in fact been 
produced in this country. 

They have confidence in the U.S. prod- 
uct because of the rigid standards and 
regulations. which are in effect in this 
Nation, standards and regulations which 
are not required in some of these lands 
which are exporting their meat to this 
country. 

The rising tide of meat imports is of 
serious concern to the entire agricultural 
economy of this great Nation. Not only 
are cattle producers suffering from de- 
pressed prices due to the steady increase 
in production and imports, but produc- 
ers of feed and other related products of 
the cattle industry suffer from loss of 
markets. Voluntary restrictions recent- 
ly negotiated will be of some help, but 
additional action is needed. 

Legislation is needed now, so that the 
American consumer will know if it is 
American meat, produced under our rigid 
health standards, or if it is imported and 
of questionable origin. 

I feel that this is a quality control 
measure, letting the housewife know for 
certain where the meat she is purchasing 
comes from, and then she can make a 
determination of whether to buy the U.S. 
or imported product. I am hopeful that 
we will be successful in passing this need- 
ed legislation. 


A BILL DESIGNED TO RESTORE 
FREE TRADE AND EQUALIZE TAR- 
IFFS ON MAPLE, BEECH, AND 
BIRCH HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill which is designed to 
restore free trade and equalize tariffs on 
maple, beech, and birch hardwood floor- 
ing between the United States and Can- 
ada. At present, Canada charges a 
1244-percent ad valorem rate on this type 
flooring entering that country. The pres- 
ent U.S. rate on imports into this country 
is only 4 percent. My bill would raise the 
U.S. rate to the 12'-percent figure, 
where it would remain until such time as 
Canada lowers her rate. If Canada does 
reduce this tariff without imposing other 
import restrictions, quotas, subsidies, or 
the like, then the President would be di- 
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rected to lower the U.S. duty by a com- 
parable amount. 

This legislation is badly needed þe- 
cause since 1948 domestic shipments of 
this type flooring from the northern U.S. 
industry have, with the exception of a 
few years, been rapidly declining. At the 
same time, imports from Canada of this 
flooring have stabilized at about 4 million 
board feet per year. This indicates that 
any decrease in the use of hardwood 
flooring in this country has been shoul- 
dered by domestic producers, and the 
major portion of the burden has been 
borne by the Michigan-Wisconsin pro- 
ducers. 

The need for this legislation is made 
more urgent by the fact that our do- 
mestic flooring industry has received no 
help from the administration in its trade 
negotiations, nor does any help appear 
likely from this source. All the while, 
Canadian flooring has continued to be 
imported into this country and sold at 
lower prices than the domestic product. 
Domestic production lines which could 
more than fill U.S. consumer demand re- 
main idle or only operate at partial ca- 
pacity, with resulting financial loss to 
firms and drastic curtailment of job op- 
portunities. Nor can our Michigan-Wis- 
consin producers develop Canadian mar- 
kets due to the higher Canadian tariff, 
even though some Canadian hardwood 
flooring users are in closer proximity to 
U.S. producers than to Canadian pro- 
ducers. 

I support the concept of freer trade 
among nations of the free world. My bill 
is meant to reach this objective fairly. 
It is time for us to realize that we can at- 
tain a state of freer trade only through 
bilateral reduction and removal of trade 
barriers. This must be a process of give 
and take. Because of Canada’s unwill- 
ingness to reduce her tariffs on this type 
flooring, it has become imperative that 
we raise ours. 

Our domestic producers should not be 
made to sacrifice their investment in 
plants, equipment, and know-how, nor 
Should our workers be made to sacrifice 
their livelihood while Canadian pro- 
ducers grow fat on this tariff discrep- 
ancy. The road to freer trade is not a 
one-way street, and it is high time this 
administration and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment began to realize it. Until such 
time as more cooperation and equality is 
attained, we must move to implement the 
legislation I have introduced. I urge all 
concerned persons to join me in this 
effort to save the Michigan-Wisconsin 
flooring industry from further distress. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINIS- 
TRATION LIES ABOUT JOBS 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TALCOTT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been rather authoritatively estimated 
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that the investment required to create a 
job varies from about $4,200 in apparel 
to $100,000 in petroleum production, with 
an average of about $15,000 investment 
per job. Eager to impress Congress and 
the public that it was creating lots of 
jobs, and thus get more money, the Area 
Redevelopment Administration deceit- 
fully stretched its claims about the crea- 
tion of new jobs so far that no informed 
person believes them any more. “There 
is little evidence that the ARA tried to 
secure realistic estimates of the future 
employment to be derived from its proj- 
ects,” Sar Levitan said in his Ford Foun= 
dation study. When the ARA loaned 
$16,000 to buy land in an industrial park 
for a new packaging plant in Butler, Pa., 
it claimed it helped provide 200 perma- 
nent new jobs. That would be a cost of 
exactly $80.44 per job. “Such claims cast 
doubt on the credibility of ARA statistics 
relating to investments per job,” said Dr. 
Levitan. 

A cursory investigation of any ARA 
project will disclose an overstatement of 
hew permanent jobs to be created. Each 
overstatement appears to have been a 
studied effort to deceive. 

For months, when there was no au- 
thentic check on ARA claims, ARA sim- 
ply ignored or gave false explanations for 
the overstatement of new jobs. Now the 
Government Accounting Office has offi- 
cially found and verified some of the 
false claims. A private lending agency 
making such false and misleading claims 
would lose its license to continue in 
business. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND 
CONSERVATION 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing this past spring I corresponded with 
several of this Nation’s largest manufac- 
turers of equipment used in the treat- 
ment of land and the construction of 
structures for the purpose of soil and 
water conservation. My reason for con- 
tacting these firms was to obtain infor- 
mation concerning the intensity of the 
work being conducted by private enter- 
prise to arouse a national interest in the 
problems of conserving our natural re- 
sources. 

Some very interesting and very en- 
couraging results came from the inquiry. 
Four of the manufacturers—Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., of Peoria, Ill.; International 
Harvester, of Chicago, III.; Allis-Chal- 
mers, of Milwaukee, Wis.; and Clark 
Equipment Co., of Benton Harbor, 
Mich.—forwarded me information about 
their endeavors in this area. The Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. serves as an excellent 
example of firms which do attempt to 
create a national awareness of soil and 
water conservation problems. During 
their last fiscal year, Caterpillar ex- 
pended the following moneys for items 
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Five 2-page advertisements were 
printed in both the Saturday Evening 
Post and the Reader’s Digest last year by 
Caterpillar related to municipal water 
supplies and flood control. The adver- 
tisements were of a public service nature 
and emphasized the problem and not 
necessarily the firm. 

The company printed many publica- 
tions on conservation which have been 
widely distributed to agricultural and 
civic organizations, newspapers, schools, 
businessmen, and community leaders to 
also help create an interest in conserva- 
tion. Publications were printed on the 
following aspects of conservation: Com- 
munity watershed programing; urban, 
suburban, and rural cooperation on 
watershed planning; providing an ade- 
quate water supply for municipal pur- 
poses and industrial development; rec- 
reational benefits; flood control and 
water retention; proper soil conservation 
techniques and benefits; soil erosion and 
sedimentation damages; and range im- 
provements and benefits. 

Over one-half million copies of two 
publications on national water crises 
have been distributed by Caterpillar. 
The most notable of these publications 
is one entitled “Water Bill, U.S.A.,” a re- 
print of the context of which follows. 

The movie, “Water Bill, U.S.A.,” nar- 
rated by Walter Cronkite, of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, has been 
shown directly to over 314,000 individ- 
uals at meetings and was shown to over 
16 million people when it was shown on 
nationwide television last year. Another 
spot movie was also made by Caterpillar 
in cooperation with Government agen- 
cies. 

Several displays to illustrate the ben- 
efits of proper soil conservation tech- 
niques as opposed to improper uses and 
techniques of cultivating the soil have 
been prepared by the company and have 
been widely displayed. 

The other three firms which replied 
tomy inquiry, along with other manufac- 
turers of similar equipment, understand- 
ably have a profit motivation, but when 
one considers the amount of service 
which these firms are rendering by their 
activities to arouse an interest in con- 
servation and its related problems, it 
becomes a minor factor. 

To illustrate the meaningful nature of 
the publications issued by these firms, I 
submit for the Record the print enti- 
tled “Water Bill, U.S.A.,” published by 
Caterpillar. I commend it to my col- 
leagues for their careful consideration: 

WATER BL, U.S.A. 
(By Walter Cronkite) 
THE LOOK OF ABUNDANCE 
It obscures an incredible fact 

This is the land most of us know—its look 
of abundance, of seemingly endless resources, 
Among them, most valuable of all is water— 
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our mighty rivers and clear mountain 
streams, our lakes, and pools. 

With all this before us, we fail to see the 
shocking truth—that over this Nation lies 
the threat of thirst. We cannot believe our 
supplies of water no longer equal our de- 
mands. 

But the signs are there. We read of com- 
munities forced to ration water. And the 
list grows each year. In a recent report, Sec- 
retary Benson, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, pointed out that within the past 5 
years, more than 1,000 communities—with 15 
percent of the Nation’s people—were forced 
to ration water. For some, it was a ban on 
washing cars and watering lawns. But for 
others the consequences were far more 
serious. Factories dependent on water were 
forced to close and the economic life of the 
community slowed to a near standstill. In 
many areas, the water shortage brought a 
direct threat to health and safety. 

This growing water crisis is not localized. 
It is a menace to cities, towns, and farms in 
every part of the Nation. It has happened 
in areas where people never dreamed a water 
shortage could occur. 

What about your community—will it be 
next? 


Our demands on water are increasing fast 


Why the water shortage? Part of the an- 
swer is that we are a growing family. Our 
expanding population may reach 250 million 
by 1975. This will double our demand for 
water—for not only are we growing—we are 
getting thirstier. 


WATER—OUR MOST WASTED RESOURCE 


Waste—this is the big threat to our water 
resources. The very abundance of water 
around us is proof of how this precious re- 
source is wasted. For most of the water we 
see is water we are not using. 

Flooded rivers thick with topsoil are evi- 
dence the water we need is getting away 
from us. How much is lost? Water experts 
tell us that between 90 and 95 percent of 
the water that falls on the land escapes our 
municipal water systems. Only 10 percent 
or less is put to use—far too little to support 
our expanding economy. 

And this waste is tremendously expensive. 
Floods cost an estimated billion dollars in 
direct damage every year. We pay in lives 
lost, homes destroyed, roads and bridges 
washed away. The soil washed from farm- 
lands means higher food prices—and it is 
costly to purify the silt-laden water for fam- 
ily use. 

Water shortage—another direct result of 
waste—is costly too. Because we squander 
our water, a quarter of the Nation is left 
with inadequate or poor quality supplies. 
Taxes rise as cities must drill deeper wells 
or pipe water in from distant sources. In- 
surance rates climb when there is insufficient 
water for fire protection. People suffer eco- 
nomic loss when factories must close or cur- 
tail operations because water is not available 
in needed quantities. 

These are some of the costs that skyrocket 
our national water bill. And the tragedy is 
not that our water supply is short—but that 
we waste most of it. 


Where it comes from—Where it goes 


It’s an endless cycle. The rain falls, drains 
through streams and rivers into lakes or the 
ocean. Heat from the sun evaporates surface 
water, clouds form, move inland, and deposit 
more rain. 

The Nation’s rainfall is not evenly dis- 
tributed, nor does it come at regular inter- 
vals. But the quantity averages 30 inches 
a year. Properly controlled, it could meet 
all our needs. 

At one time thick prairie grasses and end- 
less forests trapped the falling rain, let much 
of it seep into the earth where it entered 
vast, hidden reservoirs that underlie much 
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of the Nation. But we cleared the land and 
in the process packed the soil into a hard, 
water-repelient crust. With little to check 
its flow, water streams from the land. In- 
deed, we have done much to channel and 
speed the return of this runoff to the lakes 
and ocean. 

One crippling result is the depletion of our 
underground water supply. Fast-moving 
runoff has little opportunity to filter down 
to the underground reservoirs. As a result, 
cities and farms located in areas where there 
is no dependable source of surface water are 
steadily using up these reserves. Many have 
been forced to deepen wells or drill new ones 
over wider areas. 

Here then is our problem: Our under- 
ground water supplies are replenished only 
by precipitation, mostly rain or melted snow, 
Yet, we permit, even help, 90 to 95 percent of 
our water to run off the land before it can 
seep underground to recharge dwindling res- 
ervoirs. This matter should be of tremen- 
dous concern to all of us. 


WATER MANAGEMENT—A PLAN FOR SURVIVAL 


Water means survival. We must have an 
adequate, usable supply if we are to grow 
and progress, remain a powerful and effective 
Nation. We can no longer afford the ap- 
palling waste of flood, the thirst of shortage. 
It is the 11th hour—unless we act soon, 
we may find our water crisis completely out 
of hand. 

Fortunately we have enough rainfall. 
Properly controlled, it could supply all the 
water we need. But, how do we tame the 
runoff, store it for future requirements? 

The answer lies in a water management 
program. 

Simply stated, water management enables 
us to control and make efficient use of the 
water that falls on, or moves across the 
land. Water management is a big and com- 
plex job—but we have the tools and know- 
how. It is a job we must do quickly. And 
it is a job in which we all have an important 
part. 

THE JOB AHEAD 

If we are to assure a plentiful supply of 
water—to control and manage this essential 
resource—then we must look to our water- 
sheds. 

What is a watershed? It is simply a drain- 
age area—the area from which surface water 
flows into a stream, river, or ocean. The en- 
tire midcontinent area of the United States, 
for example, is a watershed. Drained by the 
Missouri, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers, run- 
off from this area empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico, But, making up this vast watershed 
are thousands of smaller watersheds which 
drain into the tributaries of the major rivers. 

And it is here—in the small upstream 
watershed where rain first strikes the earth— 
that we must begin our water management 
program. Our objective: retain moisture 
and stop excessive runoff, recharging vital 
underground reservoirs and supplying silt- 
free water in controlled amounts to down- 
stream communities, 


Let’s get cover.on bare acres 


Water beats on unprotected acres—each 
raindrop a miniature bomb that loosens the 
topsoil, breaks it into minute particles. Un- 
checked by trees or grass, the muddy water 
rushes from the land, carves deep gullies in 
its flight. Tons of silt are deposited in the 
bottom lands or swept into flooded rivers 
and carried downstream to the sea. Such 
land is responsible for a big part of our high 
national water bill. 

Replanted to trees and grass or covered by 
mulch or trash, these acres are protected from 
the shock of falling rain. Ground cover 
traps and holds moisture on the land and 
millions of small roots anchor the soil against 
erosion. The flow of excess water is slowed 
by vegetation and eased from the land. 
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A conservation plan for every farm 


The farmer has a vital interest in water 
management. But, for him it is more than 
having an adequate supply of water—it is 
the conservation of his farm. Each time 
water races across his fields, it carries away 
tons of rich, irreplaceable topsoil. When this 
happens, his earning potential slips another 
notch downward. A conservation plan helps 
the farmer save moisture and soil. Terraced 
fields, grassed waterways, stubble mulch and 
contour farming are conservation measures 
which slow runoff, allow moisture to sink 
deep into the soil where it is stored for dry 
seasons, Excess moisture is channeled from 
the land in an orderly manner and the top- 
soil remains on the farm where it belongs. 

It’s a wise farmer who saves for dry days, 
too. Farm ponds capture and store water 
that otherwise might be lost, assure a year- 
around supply. Such ponds are also useful 
for recreation, help make the farm a pleasant 
place to live. 

Once the bare land is protected by vege- 
tation and upstream farmers have adopted 
conservation plans, the downstream dam 
comes into play. Strategically located struc- 
tures form permanent silt-free lakes, a de- 
pendable supply of water. 

During potential flood periods, the dams 
control the flow of excess water, meter it 
harmlessly downstream. Lakes formed be- 
hind the dams often fill important roles in 
community recreation. 

These watershed measures combine to pay 
immediate dividends through protection 
from flood or thirst. But a watershed im- 
provement does more than benefit its own 
limited area, It contributes to the control 
and management of the larger watershed of 
which it is a part. And by holding water on 
the land, it helps to refill our vital under- 
ground reservoirs which know no local or 
State boundaries. A big order? You bet— 
but it is a job we can and must do. If we 
don't do it—who will? 


PUBLIC LAW 566—A CALL TO ACTION 


In 1954, Congress passed a law that may 
well be the blueprint for our national sur- 
vival. For it points the way to the solution 
of the critical water problem—and supplies 
many of the tools to do the job. Under Pub- 
lic Law 566, the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, hundreds of commu- 
nitles—large and small—are finding the 
answer to their water problems, 

The act helps citizens of upstream water- 
sheds control and manage their water re- 
sources. It provides technical and financial 
assistance for the improvement of single 
watersheds up to 250,000 acres in area. 

How can Public Law 566 help your com- 
munity work out a solution to its water 
problems? 

In most cases, community action is sparked 
by a flood * * * or an extended dry season 
when water must be rationed * * * or by 
such problems as a badly silted reservoir 
which proves inadequate to meet the com- 
munity’s expanding needs. Once you are 
aware of the problem and the need for action 
you can inform others. Only an informed 
public will guarantee action. 

The next step is the formation of a water- 
shed association. Interested people from the 
town and surrounding countryside study the 
area’s present and future water requirements, 
taking in consideration all domestic, indus- 
trial, and agricultural needs. Conservation 
experts make surveys and prepare plans. A 
general agreement is reached on what should 
be done. 

The plans are then reviewed by the Soll 
Conservation Service, a Federal agency. 
Upon approval, funds and technical help 
are made available to the community. The 
degree of financial assistance will vary ac- 
cording to the work to be done. Soon men 
and machines are busy building structures 
and handling other phases of the project. 
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The day the job is done, your community 
starts to reap the benefits of its decision to 
improve the watershed. Assurance of an 
adequate, controlled supply of water paves 
the way for economic growth. No longer is 
there fear of upstream floods, the costly re- 
pair of bridges and roads, the disruption of 
community life. And in many cases comes 
a plus benefit—important recreation facili- 
ties offered by water impounded behind the 
dams. 

THEY’RE SOLVING A PROBLEM 


Aroused citizens—determined to end the 
high cost of reoccurring floods, the thirst 
from insufficient water supplies—have taken 
steps to control and manage their water re- 
sources. Their experience shows what can 
be done when rural and urban people work 
together to eliminate an intolerable situa- 
tion. 

Sandstone Creek watershed, Oklahoma— 
here’s an area that suffered from two prob- 
lems common in many watersheds—too 
much water, then not enough. Flash floods 
periodically rushed down from the hills after 
a heavy rain, covered fertile low areas with 
poor grade soil from the uplands. Yet, little 
of the rainfall could be retained and stored 
for use during ensuing dry spells. 

Before work began on the Sandstone Creek 
program, uncontrolled water annually cost 
the area an estimated $60,000 in damage. 
This loss is now a thing of the past. For 
every dollar spent on the project, citizens 
have received $3 in return. 

Tiskilwa, III., nestles at the foot of steep 
bluffs from which three creeks converge. 
The town has a history of frequent floods 
that disrupted community life, caused se- 
vere economic loss. Under the leadership of 
a progressive mayor, the people swung into 
action. Results show in flood-control struc- 
tures taking shape in the uplands behind 
the town. Water impounded behind one 
dam will provide a lake for a church youth 
camp. 

There’s a new sound in Tiskilwa these 
da mters building houses. Before 
flood control, periodic water rampages dis- 
couraged growth of the town. For Tiskilwa 
and its surrounding rural community, water- 
shed improvement means progress and pros- 
perity. 

The Upper Hocking watershed lying near 
Lancaster, Ohio, covers an area of 31,000 
acres. Most of this is farmland, but it in- 
cludes part of Lancaster and smaller com- 
munities in the flood plain. In the past, 
any storm that produced as much as 6 inches 
of run-off resulted in a disastrous flood. In 
1948, such a flood caused more than a mil- 
lion dollars in damage. 

Citizens fought back with a watershed de- 
velopment program. Nine earthfill dams 
were built to hold back floodwaters, release 
them at a controlled rate to downstream 
areas. Bare acres were planted to trees and 
grass and farmers intensified terracing and 
other conservation practices. As a result, 
eash income for the farming community 
rose $84,000 a year. But this is only part 
of the story. Before watershed improve- 
ment, flood damage averaged $100,000 a year. 
Now, flood loss is almost negligible. 


IOWA SOIL AND WATER CONSERVA- 
TION WEEK 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
is Soil and Water Conservation Week in 
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Iowa. In support of greater interest in 
the conservation of these valuable re- 
sources, my research team at the State 
University of Iowa has sent a kit of ma- 
terials to all of the newspapers and the 
8 farm organizations in the dis- 

During this week, I have called atten- 
tion to some of the material in this kit. 
Today I call attention to two more of 
the fact sheets which were included in 
the kit: “How To Use the Services of the 
Local Work Unit,” and “Soil Conserva- 
tion Through Group Approach.” 

I commend both of these fact sheets 
to the attention of my colleagues and 
all others who are interested in greater 
soil and water conservation. 


How To USE THE SERVICES OF THE LOCAL 
Work UNIT 

The Soil Conservation Service and the soil 
conservation districts in Iowa work together 
under memorandums of understanding. 
Through these memorandums SCS provides 
technical help to landowners in developing 
soil and water conservation plans and ap- 
plying the needed conservation practices. 

The usual staff in a district consists of a 
professional soil conservationist and an as- 
sisting conservation technician. These men 
are backed up by specialists in many fields— 
engineers, soil scientists, biologists, hydrolo- 
gists, agronomists, woodland and range con- 
servationists, and economists—who make use 
of research data and farmer experiences to 
provide modern answers to soil and water 
conservation problems. These specialists are 
located as needed in area, State, and Na- 
tional headquarters. 

The landowner makes his request for as- 
sistance to the elected commissioners of the 
soil conservation district. Once his request 
is accepted and a conservation agreement 
signed, the way is clear for the local SCS 
office to give onsite technical assistance lead- 
ing to the development of a farm conserva- 
tion plan. The first step in this process is a 
scientific inventory of the land carried out by 
an SCS soil scientist. Known as a soil sur- 
vey, it determines such things as soil types, 
slope of the land, wetness or dryness, degree 
of erosion, and other physical features. Facts 
that are learned are recorded on an aerial 
photo of the farm. 

From these facts a land capability map is 
prepared to help the landowner interpret the 
survey in terms of possible uses for each acre 
of his land. 

With the land capability map to guide 
them, the landowner and SCS technician 
then proceed to develop a program of short- 
time and longtime goals that will best meet 
the needs of the land and its owner. This 
becomes the farm conservation plan. 

The farm conservation plan is a written 
plan of action to get the conservation pro- 
gram established on the land in ù logical and 
orderly manner. It is the result of decisions 
made by the landowner after alternatives 
have been presented by the SCS technician. 

The plan includes, besides the capability 
map: 

The field layout and planned use for each 
acre of land. 

A combination of crops and supporting 
practices to make the land produce and pro- 
tect it from erosion, flooding, and other haz- 
ards. 

A schedule for establishment of crops and 
practices. 

Livestock numbers and feed requirements 
where needed. 

Other decisions of the owner. 

Just as the Soil Conservation Service tech- 
niclan and the farmer make an ideal team 
to plan the work, they also operate as a team 
to “work the plan.” Many practices require 
survey equipment or technical know-how to 
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get best results. When the time comes for 
terraces, contouring, or other special prac- 
tices to be used, an SCS technician from the 
local Soll Conservation Service office will give 
on-site technical assistance. Due to uncer- 
tainty about weather conditions and the 
farmer’s own conyenience, SCS depends on 
the farmer to indicate when he needs help. 

If done with enough care and preparation, 
a conservation plan should serve as a reliable 
guide for farm operations for many years. It 
will be necessary to revise it occasionally, 
however, to take care of unavoidable de- 
partures from the plan and to keep pace with 
modern technology. 

More than 77,000 landowners in Iowa are 
now cooperators with Iowa’s soil conserva- 
tion districts and have used the services of 
their local SCS work unit. They have estab- 
lished a wide range of vegetative and me- 
chanical practices tailored to their own spe- 
cial needs. 

Som CONSERVATION THROUGH THE 
Group APPROACH 


There are many farms on which soil and 
water conservation can be carried out with- 
out physical difficulty. But there are a num- 
ber of situations where—because of the criti- 
cal location of two or more farms in a natural 
drainage pattern, and the system of property- 
line location—water management is a prob- 
lem which can’t be solved by a single farmer, 
either physically or economically. 

Means are available by which landowners 
may share the cost of soil and water con- 
servation measures, benefiting all landown- 
ers involved. 

In many situations a simple, informal pri- 
vate agreement between several landowners 
is sufficient. Through the agricultural con- 
servation program of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture farmers can pool the financial 
assistance they receive from that program to 
defray part of the cost of measures jointly 
installed for the mutual benefit of these 
farmers. 

There is legal machinery, also, for formal 
arrangements. In Iowa, the general assem- 
bly passed an act that empowers county 
boards of supervisors to establish conserv- 
ancy districts, if approved by the local soil 
conservation district, the Iowa State Conser- 
vation Commission, and the Iowa Natural 
Resources Council. Two or more landowners 
may petition their board of supervisors for 
the establishment of such a district. Once 
set up, the district can make use of the 
county’s authority to issue bonds and to levy 
and collect taxes on the land in the district 
that is benefited. 

And other legislation permits soil conser- 
vation. districts themselves to create subdis- 
tricts for watershed protection and treat- 
ment, with authority to use available money 
to repair, alter, maintain, and operate works 
of improvement in the subdistrict. 

The greater number of groups working to- 
gether in Iowa are concerned with drainage— 
which in many areas is the key to getting a 
conservation program underway. Statewide, 
more than 2,000 such groups have been orga- 
nized to handle a specific need. Pooling 
agreements are also used for installing large 
stabilization or floodwater detention struc- 
tures. SCS provides technical assistance to 
projects completed through ASCS pooling 
agreements. 

Approval of applications for pooling agree- 
ments on drainage by the Department of 
Agriculture is contingent on (1) the land- 
owners and operators being in complete 
agreement and (2) the needed conservation 
land treatment being applied prior to the 
installation of tile and waterways. 

Group enterprise drainage has come into 
the picture even more in Iowa with the ad- 
vent of a new ruling by the State ASCS com- 
mittee. It is this: No cost sharing will be 
provided and no technical assistance is forth- 
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coming for tile laterals where the outlet sys- 
tem does not have a drainage coefficient of 
14-inch capacity. This means a drainage 
outlet which will release 14 inch of water 
over the watershed area in a 24-hour period. 

This has caused drainage districts, mutual 
drainage groups, and farmer groups to con- 
centrate on main outfall ditches. It is now 
possible for legal drainage districts to par- 
ticipate in ACP pooling agreements. County 
ASCS committees and soil conservation dis- 
tricts and SCS are providing assistance on 
mains and outfall ditches to bring drainage 
system up to the standard coefficient of 14- 
to 12-inch capacity. 

In administering the USDA upstream 
watershed protection and flood prevention ac- 
tivities, the SCS is providing technical as- 
sistance to 62 community watershed groups 
organized to get help under the small water- 
shed program (Public Law 566). 


BREACH OF FAITH 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HarsHa] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, the John- 
son administration and Congress are re- 
neging on their promise to the taxpayers 
of this country—their promise to be 
frugal with the taxpayers’ money and to 
exercise due restraint in Government 
spending. Instead, the administration 
and Congress are practicing fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. 

Section 1 of the recently enacted tax 
cut bill states: 

It is the sense of Congress that the tax re- 
duction provided by this bill * * * will, after 
a brief transitional period, raise revenues 
and that such revenue increases should first 
be used to eliminate the deficits in the ad- 
ministrative budgets and then to reduce the 
public debt. 


This declaration further states: 

That Congress, by this action, recognizes 
the importance of taking all reasonable 
means to restrain Government spending. 


Furthermore, the administration prom- 
ised to restrain Government spending 
and only 6 months ago, stated the pro- 
jected public debt of $309 billion, as of 
June 30, 1964, would be adequate. Now 
it is asking for an increase of $15 billion 
above that. To date, there has been no 
restraint in either congressional or ad- 
ministrative spending of tax dollars. The 
administration and Congress have vio- 
lated their promise to the taxpayers. 

The New Deal philosophy of tax and 
spend has been discarded with a new 
philosophy of borrow and spend. 

The level of Federal spending by the 
administration during the months of 
May and June 1964 will reach the highest 
point in history—an annual rate of $105 
billion, in spite of the fact that the Na- 
tion is facing a deficit of $9 billion for 
fiscal 1964 and an anticipated deficit in 
fiscal 1965 of over $6 billion. 


To continue the excessive rate of Gov- . 


ernment spending in the face of an $11 
billion tax reduction, a $9 billion deficit 
for fiscal 1964, a further deficit of $6 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1965, and an inerease of 
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$15 billion in the public debt ceiling is 
sheer fiscal irresponsibility. It is the 
obligation of Congress to execute its 
promise to the American taxpayers by 
practicing fiscal responsibility and re- 
jecting the administration’s request to 
increase the debt limit. 


DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Berry] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, recent 
charges by my opponent that I have been 
responsible for the loss of defense instal- 
lations in the State of South Dakota are 
rash and irresponsible. 

According to newspaper reports, my 
opponent has charged that my conserva- 
tive attitude has convinced someone that 
it is too costly to continue the Army Ord- 
nance Depot at Igloo and has been re- 
sponsible for the cutback in the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital at Fort Meade. 

This young man who is opposing me 
in the fall appears not to have kept up 
to date too carefully. Ihave taken acon- 
servative position in our domestic outlay 
so we will have money to afford all neces- 
sary defense spending. 

We must keep this Nation strong both 
militarily and economically. Militarily 
we must spend what is necessary, and 
economically we must live within our na- 
tional income if we expect to have money 
and equipment to defend ourselves and 
the free world. 

It is not I who has brought this misfor- 
tune upon the State. Senator McGovern 
has repeatedly demanded military cuts. 
On September 24, 1963, when the Senate 
was considering the defense appropria- 
tion bill, he offered an amendment to cut 
by 10 percent the heart of our future 
defense through research and develop- 
ment. When Senator GOLDWATER de- 
manded a rollcall vote to determine the 
Members who felt as McGovern did, 
McGovern was joined by only 1 other 
Senator, with a final tally of 2 to 74. 

The junior Senator has made speech 
after speech demanding a cutback in 
armaments apparently following the rec- 
ommendations of the international paci- 
fist group, the Council for a Livable 
World, which he admits contributed 
$22,000 to his campaign. 

On December 13, 1963, Mr. McGovern 
said in the Senate: 

We should not ask the Secretary of Defense 
to continue unnecessary installations insofar 
as our defense needs are concerned— 


And again he said: 

I do not think it would serve the interests 
of my State or the Nation to fight for 
unneeded Government plants that waste our 
resources, our taxes, and our manpower. 


‘After making a dozen or more of such 
speeches demanding military cuts and 
attempting to cut by 10 percent the ad- 
ministration’s requests for defense funds 
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to keep ahead of the Communists through 
research, is it not logical that the Defense 
Department turned to South Dakota in- 
stallations first when they wanted to 
make some showing of reductions? 

Of course, I want a dollar’s worth of 
defense for a dollar spent, but when all 
the Defense Department does is to move 
the functions from Igloo to some other 
depot, it is a pretty strong indication that 
the speeches and position of the junior 
Senator from South Dakota have been 
primarily responsible for military cut- 
backs in our State. 


EAST BERLINERS’ REVOLT AGAINST 
COMMUNISM 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERwINsKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 11 
years ago the people of East Berlin rose 
up against the colonial East Germany 
puppet regime in an attempt to obtain 
their freedom. They were dispersed by 
Soviet tanks and bayonets, yet demon- 
strated to the world that the spirit of 
freedom burned brightly behind the Iron 
Curtain. Later, events in Hungary and 
Poland demonstrated the resistance of 
the people in those lands to Communist 
suppression. 

At the present time, Mr. Speaker, the 
foreign policy in Washington is based 
on accommodation of the Soviet Union 
and its satellite governments. This ac- 
commodation is contrary to the historic 
principle of self-determination of peo- 
ple which has been the cornerstone of 
U.S. foreign policy since the days of 
President Woodrow Wilson. The present 
administration’s policy of accommodat- 
ing communism consigns the people of 
East Germany, Lithuania, Latvia, Esto- 
nia, Poland, Hungary, Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and many 
others to captivity under Soviet bond- 
age. 

Eleven years ago the people of East 
Berlin gave dramatic evidence of their 
desire to rid themselves of the yoke of 
communism. I am confident that their 
desire is as strong today as it was in their 
heroic stand 11 years ago. 

As we commemorate this anniversary 
date, it is necessary for us to urge that 
our foreign policy be reoriented to re- 
newed determination to defeat the Com- 
munist menace and to emphasize and 
insist that the principle of self-determi- 
nation be applied to the people of East 
Germany and the other captive lands of 
communism. 


SECRETARY FREEMAN CONFUSING 
THE FACTS OF BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. SHORT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture continues his cam- 
paign to confuse the American people 
and Members of the Congress of the 
United States with distorted facts and 
misleading figures relative to beef im- 
ports. 

In testimony before the Senate Finance 
Committee today Secretary Freeman 
stated that beef imports for the first 4 
months of 1964 were 11 percent below 
last year. These figures are from the 
Department of Commerce Bureau of the 
Census according to the Secretary. Why 
Mr. Freeman chooses to use figures from 
the Department of Commerce he does not 
say. 

The Meat Inspection Division of the 
Secretary’s own Department of Agricul- 
ture recently released sharply conflict- 
ing figures, but these figures are not used 
by Mr. Freeman. The reason is perhaps 
obvious in that the Meat Inspection fig- 
ures tell a far different story. 

For the first 4 months of 1964, 334.8 
million pounds of beef was inspected by 
the Meat Inspection Division for release 
into commercial channels. For 1963 the 
figure for the same 4-month period was 
266.7 million pounds—an increase of 68.1 
million pounds. 

The Meat Inspection Division figures 
are much more appropriate for use in de- 
termining the real impact of beef im- 
ports on the domestic market. The De- 
partment of Commerce figures show the 
amount of beef coming into the United 
States from foreign countries, but much 
of this product is stored in refrigerated 
warehouses for sale at a later date. The 
Meat Inspection Division figures reveal 
the amount of meat arriving in this 
country for immediate sale plus the beef 
released from storage for sale. This is 
the amount of beef that directly affects 
the market price of dressed beef and in- 
directly the market price of all cattle. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it difficult to under- 
stand the motive of Secretary Freeman 
in confusing the issue relative to beef im- 
ports. As the leading spokesman of this 
administration on agricultural matters, 
and one who claims to be concerned 
about the declining income of farmers, it 
would seem the least he could do would 
be to help clarify the issue rather than 
spread further confusion. 


H.R. 11376 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Drrounran] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
will vote to recommit the bill, H.R. 11376, 
with instructions to delete the tax on 
toilet preparations, jewelry, luggage, 
handbags, and furs. 

I will be particularly interested to note 
those Members who are recorded as vot- 
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ing to retain the excise taxes and who, at 
the same time, have pending in Congress 
bills they have introduced which seek 
to abolish these same taxes. 

I have supported the effort made, not 
only through the introduction of legis- 
lation and in my Committee on Ways and 
Means, but also on the floor today, to do 
away with at least a few of the discrim- 
inatory excise taxes. 

The items on which we have asked that 
the tax be removed cannot, in today’s 
society, be looked upon as luxuries. Take 
the excise tax on jewelry, for example. 
A leading New York firm estimates that 
91 percent of all jewelry sales are for 
items costing under $20. 

These taxes, which were sold the peo- 
ple as a temporary measure, first to 
finance World War II and later the Ko- 
rean war, are totally unjustified today. 
They hurt the businessman and place an 
unfair burden on the consumer. 

There has been a great deal said on 
the floor today but none of it has con- 
vinced me that we are going to help the 
economy by penalizing the businessman 
aoa. the purchaser every time a sale is 
made. 


CANAL ZONE POLICE: RED INFIL- 
TRATION, SABOTAGE, AND TER- 
ROR 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment to this body on March 9, 1964, after 
learning of an announcement by Gov. 
Robert J. Fleming, Jr., of the Canal 
Zone, that Panamanian nationals were 
to be employed as members of the Canal 
Zone police, I condemned that proposal 
as certain to lead to Red infiltration 
of a force charged with the protection of 
the Canal Zone and Panama Canal, em- 
phasized that such employment of alien 
Panamanians would include some trained 
in Cuba in revolutionary terror and sab- 
otage, and denounced the proposal as 
tantamount to treason—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 9, 1964, pages 4716-4717. 

On another occasion, on April 20, 1964, 
in commenting on the vital importance 
of roads and avenues of transport across 
the Canal Zone, as illustrated by the 
January Red-led attacks on the zone, I 
asked for an end of all discussions for the 
transfer of jurisdiction over any corri- 
dors on bridges in the Canal Zone to 
Panama and urged that the United 
States demand the extension of the zone 
to include the entire watershed of the 
Chagres River, as was first recommended 
in 1916 by the commanding general, U.S. 
Army in the Canal Zone—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, April 20, 1964, page 8400. Under 
the 1903 treaty the United States is en- 
titled to the entire runoff for canal pur- 


poses. 
Later, May 26, after an attempted 
bombing of the Victoria Bridge across 
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the St. Lawrence Seaway near Montreal, 
I stressed the importance of the retention 
by the United States of its full and com- 
plete control of the Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge at Balboa and its approaches— 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 26, 
1964, page A2778, all of which are in the 
Canal Zone. 

Was I wrong in my condemnation and 
denunciation of proposals now under dis- 
cussion that could invite Red infiltration 
of the Canal Zone police, encourage acts 
of sabotage, and facilitate a reign of 
terror? Let the following facts speak for 
themselves. 

On May 24, 1964, five persons, four 
Panamanians and one US. citizen, were 
arrested on an Army post in the Canal 
Zone for the illegal possession of bombs, 
which they had manufactured. On 
reading a report of this in the press, I 
wrote the Secretary of the Army request- 
ing full information because of the po- 
tentially grave hazard that such illegal 
manufacture and possession of explosives 
in the Canal Zone imply. 

Our military and civil authorities in 
the zone acted quickly and effectively. 
The five offenders were tried on May 25 
and given sentences of $100 fines and 30 
days in jail. 

It is interesting that this incident 
should have been followed on June 4, 
1964, in hearings before the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries by 
Secretary of the Army Stephen Ailes em- 
phasizing, but for entirely different pur- 
poses, the possibility of the canal being 
put out of commission by “two sticks of 
dynamite.” It is even more significant 
that at the very moment of the convic- 
tions in the Canal Zone and the testi- 
mony of the Secretary that elements in 
our Government including the Governor 
of the Canal Zone, over whom the Secre- 
tary of the Army is charged with super- 
vision, should be continuing their efforts 
to employ Panamanian citizens in the 
Canal Zone police force despite the fact 
that 14,600 Panamanians are now em- 
ployed in the zone in nonsecurity posi- 
tions—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 14, 
1964, page 10966. 

Mr. Speaker, could there be anything 
more contradictory in the conduct of an 
important personnel policy than the 
facts just stated? No wonder our coun- 
try is being made into a diplomatic 
laughingstock for Panama, Cuba and 
other Latin American countries. No 
wonder our experienced citizens in the 
Panama Canal enterprise, who know the 
facts at first hand and cannot be mis- 
led by bureaucratic doubletalk or in- 
timidated by official reprisals, have be- 
come deeply concerned. They do not 
wish to see the Canal Zone transformed 
by piecemeal erosion and infiltration 
into another Cyprus to encourage a Red 
takeover through a U.N. operation; and 
the people of the United States will never 
permit that to occur if they can get the 
facts. In the light of all the foregoing, 
I must repeat what I have so insistently 
stated in this Chamber on many previ- 
ous occasions that, if the Panama Canal, 
which is the key of Western Hemispheric 
defense, is to be preserved to carry out 
its legitimate functions, the Congress 
must save it. Certainly, we cannot rely 
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on the Department of State, which now 
dominates the Isthmian scene, to con- 
tend for upholding the undoubted sov- 
ereign rights, power and authority of our 
country. 

In order to apprise the Nation of the 
above-indicated developments, I quote 
my recent exchange of letters with the 
Department of the Army and the story 
of the arrest and conviction of the bomb- 
makers as published in a leading Isth- 
mian paper and commend them for 
reading by the members and staffs of the 
cognizant appropriation, investigational, 
and legislative committees of the House 
and Senate. 


Hon. STEPHEN AILES, 
Secretary of the Army, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: A special dispatch 
from Balboa, C.Z., in the New York 
Times of May 25, 1964, copy attached, is to 
the effect that five persons, one U.S. citizen 
and four Panamanians, are charged with the 
manufacture of “nipple bombs” on an un- 
identified Army post. 

In order that the Congress may be ac- 
curately informed in the premises, full in- 
formation is desired. 

An early reply is respectfully requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1964. 

Dear Mn. FLoop: This is in reply to your 
inquiry of May 26, 1964, concerning five per- 
sons being charged with the illegal posses- 
sion of bombs on an Army post. 

Information received from military au- 
thorities in the Canal Zone reveals that on 
the night of May 22, 1964, acting on a lead 
from the Panama National Guard, U.S. Army 
Forces, Southern Command military police 
apprehended Gilbert James Marcum, a U.S. 
civilian employee, at his quarters in Cu- 
rundu, a subpost of Fort Clayton, C.Z., 
together with four Panamanian national resi- 
dents of Panama City. A search of Mr. Mar- 
cum’s quarters revealed that an upstairs bed- 
room was being used to manufacture explo- 
sives. Black powder and 6-inch sections of 2- 
inch pipe were being utilized to make home- 
made bombs. Sixteen completed bombs and 
14 in process of fabrication were found in the 
Government quarters occupied by Mr. Mar- 
cum. In addition, 5 pounds of black powder 
and a supply of chemicals sufficient to pre- 
pare 20 pounds of explosives were discovered 
during the search. 

All individuals were taken into custody by 
the Canal Zone police on charges of illegal 
possession of explosives and subsequently re- 
leased to their own custody on $500 bond 
posted by the wife of Mr. Marcum. 

Mr. Marcum is a U.S. citizen and has been 
employed in the Canal Zone as a plumber by 
the U.S. Army since November 25, 1945. His 
wife is a Panamanian and is not a citizen of 
the United States. 

Mr. Robert A. Samuido, one of the Panama- 
nian nationals apprehended with Mr. Mar- 
cum, admitted being a member of the Arias 
political party and claimed that the bombs 
were for use in the Republic of Panama for 
political motives. 

Mr. Marcum and the four Panamanian na- 
tionals appeared before Canal Zone magis- 
trate on May 25, 1964, and were fined $100 
and given a 30-day jail sentence. 

Currently, Mr. Marcum has been sus- 
pended from his employment for 30 days and 
charges are being prepared for his removal 
from Government employment. However, 
Mr. Marcum will have an opportunity to sub- 
mit an appeal should the charges result in 
an adverse action. 


May 26, 1964. 
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I trust the foregoing will be of assistance. 
You will be advised of the final action in this 
case. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. F. TLS III, 
Brigadier General, GS, 
Director of Operations, ODCSOPS, 


[From the Star & Herald, May 24, 1964] 


Five ARRESTED IN ZONE MANUFACTURING 
Bomss 


Four Panamanians and a North American 
were arrested Friday night in a Curundu 
home manufacturing explosive bombs with 
lengths of water pipe. 

The five men are free on bail of $500 each 
and will appear in Balboa magistrate’s court 
on Monday morning to answer charges of 
illegal possession of explosives. 

Canal Zone police identified the five as 
Gilbert J. Marcum, 42, a North American 
civilian employee of the U.S. Army; Jesus 
D. Arjona, 39; Publio Arjona, 32; Clemente 
Cespedes, 35; and Roberto Samudio, 35; all 
Panamanians. 

Jesus D. Arjona was a candidate for al- 
ternate deputy to the national assembly 
on the Panamefiista Party ticket in the 
May 10 national elections. The Panamefi- 
ista Party is headed by Dr. Arnulfo Arias, 
who ran for the presidency. According to an 
official compilation Arias lost the presiden- 
tial election to Marco A. Robles, the admin- 
istration candidate. 

Police said U.S. Army authorities received 
information Friday night that explosive 
bombs were being manufactured in a resi- 
dence in Curundu. An immediate investi- 
gation at Marcum’s quarters disclosed that 
five persons were engaged in the manufacture 
of the explosive devices, using lengths of 
water pipe. 

It was learned that when military author- 
ities arrested the 5 men, they also seized 
16 of the homemade bombs. The devices 
are known locally as “nipples” and consist 
of powder-filled lengths of water pipe fitted 
with a detonating cap. 

Marcum’s wife, it was reported, is a sister 
of the Arjonas arrested in the Curundu 
home. 

[From the Star & Herald, May 26, 1964] 
JAIL, FINES FoR FIVE MEN MAKING 
BOMBS IN ZONE 

An American and four Panamanians drew 
maximum sentences in the Canal Zone to- 
day following the discovery of a cache of 
highly explosive pipe-bombs, dynamite, and 
other bombmaking equipment in a Curundu 
home at the weekend. 

U.S. Army intelligence officers found 16 
bombs, over 50 pounds of explosive ma- 
terials,” fuses, and lengths of cast iron 
plumbing pipe in the bedroom of Gilbert 
James Marcum’s home at quarters 2232-A, 
Curundu, Friday night. 

Marcum, 42, an American employed as a 
plumber by the U.S. Army, drew 30 days in 
jail and a $100 fine for his part in the bomb 
manufacturing. Four Panamanians received 
similar magistrate’s court penalties, 

They were Roberto Angel Samudio, 35, un- 
employed ringleader of the bombmaking 
group and Marcum’s brother-in-law; Jesus 
Daniel Arjona, 39, reportedly an employee of 
Tropical Radio and a candidate as an alter- 
nate deputy in Panama’s recent elections; 
his brother, Publio Arjona, 23, and Clemente 
Cespedes, 35, reportedly chief pharmacist at 
Panama’s social security clinic. 

Investigating an anonymous tip, the Canal 
Zone police and Army intelligence officers 
went to Marcum's home Friday at 9 p.m. and 
found the Arjona brothers, Samudio, and 
Cespedes constructing the pipe-bombs at a 
table in an upstairs bedroom of the four- 
family wooden house. 

Lying on the table were 16 completed 

made of 6-inch long, 2-inch 
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round cast iron plumbing pipe and packed 
with approximately 2 pounds of what one 
Army officer termed “quick match” explosive. 

Each of the finished bombs had short, 
explosive-packed fuses made of rolled tissue 
paper and each was bound with several feet 
of masking tape. 

Also found in the raid were 50 pounds of 
explosives, described by a police sergeant as 
“highly explosive material,” 13% pounds of 
mixed explosive, 1 bomb complete except 
for the fuse, and several lengths of pipe. 

All five men were charged with “keeping 
explosives without a permit.” 

This charge specifies, according to the 
Canal Zone Code, “whoever makes or keeps 
in the Canal Zone or transports in or across 
the Canal Zone more than 5 pounds of gun- 
powder, nitroglycerine, or other highly ex- 
Plosive substances without a permit from 
the Governor so to do shall be fined not 
more than $100 or imprisoned in jail not 
more than 30 days or both, 

The discovery of the bombs and explosives 
followed several anonymous phone calls to 
the Canal Zone police last week claiming 
that bombs had been planted in Zone 
schools. On two occasions the police and 
Army bomb squads searched schools in Bal- 
boa but no bombs were found and the caller 
escaped apprehension. 

All five pleaded guilty to the charges of 
keeping explosives without permits and all 
appeared in court after being released at the 
weekend on $500 bail each. 

But Marcum told Judge John E. Deming 
he didn’t know his house was being used for 
the manufacture of bombs and explosives. 
He told the police Samudio approached him 
last week and asked if he and his com- 
panions could use Marcum’s Canal Zone 
home for “certain activities.” 

The American reportedly agreed but 
claimed he did so only because Samudio was 
a relative. He said his house was always 
open to him and his Panamanian wife's rela- 
tions. 

Marcum’s wife “is very much interested in 
politics and is a strong supporter of Arnulfo 
Arias,” Police Sgt. A. Kapinos told Deming. 
He said that Samudio “is the brains behind 
this and controlled the operation.” 

Samudio made a lengthy statement to the 
court which was packed with spectators and 
reporters and cameramen from Panama. 

He said Marcum had “nothing to do with 
it,” and did not know his home was being 
used to put together bombs. 

“I have a cause in Panama. None of 
these bombs were to be used in the Canal 
Zone and none of them were to be used 
against human life. I am a civilized man. 
Sometime in the future these bombs were 
to be used against machinery but not against 
humans,” Samudio said. 

He said the press, “I think it was La Pren- 
sa, has told many lies about this. The Amer- 
icans are not involved.” 

Marcum claimed he didn’t know the 
bombs were being made Friday until “curi- 
osity got the better of him,” Kapinos said. 
The American employed with the Army as a 
plumber for the past 20 years, went up to the 
bedroom shortly before 9. 

“I toyed with the idea of calling the police. 
I don’t know whether it was a coincidence 
but when I got downstairs the Army was 
already there,” Marcum said. 

The Arjona brothers and Cespedes told 
the court they had nothing to say. 

Deming said he appreciated Samudio’s 
statement that the bombs weren’t for use 
against humans but “once they were out of 
his hands how does he know how they were 
going to be used?” 

The judge also asked that one bomb 
brought into the court as evidence be re- 
moved. “I don’t want to endanger anyone 
else,” he said. Deming imposed the maxi- 
mum fine and jail term and told the five 
they could appeal. They did not. 
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LAFAYETTE, CITIZEN OF AMERICA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
really satisfying compensations of serv- 
ing in the Congress are the opportunities 
afforded to render worthwhile public 
services in the way of securing the publi- 
cation of writings of unusual historical 
interest in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In fact, there is no better means for the 
bringing about of wider dissemination of 
such contributions to editors, writers, ed- 
ucational institutions, libraries, and 
agencies of our Government. 

All students of American history have 
read about Lafayette, the young French 
nobleman, who, in 1777 at the age of 19, 
left France, joined the forces of the En- 
glish colonies then fighting the War of 
Independence with the rank of major 
general, became a lifelong friend of 
Washington, and served with distinction 
during the war, including the Battle of 
Yorktown, with no other purpose than to 
be a patriot and soldier. However, few 
of our people today know that, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1784, only 5 days after George 
Washington resigned the commission as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, the State of 
Maryland, by act of the general assembly 
in conformity with the constitution and 
laws of that State and as approved by 
Gov. William Paca, declared Lafayette 
and his male heirs “to be natural born 
citizens” of Maryland forever. This was 
before the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

For the benefit of historians and 
others desiring documentation for this 
unique tribute by the State of Maryland, 
I quote the indicated act of its general 
assembly, the original of which is in the 
Archives of the Court of Appeals, Annap- 
olis, Md.: 

An act to naturalize Major General the 
Marquiss de la Payette and his heirs male 
forever. 

Whereas the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, anxious to perpetuate a name dear to 
the State and to recognize the Marquiss de 
la Fayette for one of its citizens who at the 
age of 19 left his native country and risqued 
his life in the late Revolution—who on his 
joining the American Army, after being ap- 
pointed by Congress to the rank of major 
general, disinterestedly refused the usual 
rewards of command, and fought only to 
deserve, what he attained, the character of 
patriot and soldier—who when appointed 
to conduct an incursion into Canada called 
forth by his prudence and extraordinary 
discretion the approbation of Congress—who 
at the head of an army in Virginia baffled 
the maneuvers of a distinguished general, 
and excited the admiration of the oldest 
commanders—who early attracted the notice 
and obtained the friendship of the illus- 
trious (General) Washington, and who la- 
boured and succeeded in raising the honour 
and the name of the United States of Amer- 
ica: Therefore 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the Marquiss de la Fayette 
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and his heirs male forever shall be and they 
and each of them are hereby deemed ad- 
judged and taken to be natural born citizens 
of this State and shall henceforth be intitled 
to all the immunities, rights and privileges 
of natural born citizens thereof, they and 
every one of them conforming to the Con- 
stitution and laws of this State in the en- 
joyment and exercise of such immunities, 
rights and privileges. 

By the Senate December 28, 1784. 

Read and assented to. 

By order: J. Dwight. 

* the House of Delegates, December 28, 

1784. 

Read and assented to. 

By order: W. Harwood. 

Wm. PACA. 


Another unknown feature of Lafay- 
ette’s career is that, many years later 
on return to France from his visit to the 
United States—July 1824-September 
1825—he carried with him a dozen bar- 
rels full of soil that he had gathered 
from one of the battlefields on which he 
had fought in the Revolutionary War. 
After his death on May 20, 1834, he was 
buried in this identical American soil in 
the cemetery at Picpus in France. 

The story of “Lafayette, Citizen of 
America,” was first written by Morris 
Edmund Speare, distinguished professor 
in the department of history and Eng- 
lish of the U.S. Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Md., and published in the Sep- 
tember 7, 1919, issue of the New York 
Times Magazine. 

In order that this account of these 
moving incidents in our history as told 
by Dr. Speare may be recorded in the 
permanent annals of the Congress and 
thus be made better known to the Na- 
tion at large, I quote it as part of my 
remarks: 


[From the New York Times Magazine, Sept. 
7, 1919] 
LAFAYETTE, CITIZEN OF AMERICA: MARYLAND 


(By Morris Edmund Speare) 

In honoring the memory of Lafayette upon 
the anniversary of his birth, September 6, 
it will be general reason for gratification to 
bear in mind two extraordinary and interest- 
ing facts about our relations to him which 
have but recently come to light. 

The first is the fact that to this day the 
heirs of Lafayette remain citizens of the 
United States, purely through an act of the 
Maryland Legislature, passed several years 
before the Constitution of the United States 
Was ratified. 

The second lies in the exquisite tribute of 
affection which Lafayette paid our country 
(but now revealed through the publication 
of the memoirs of one of his intimate 
friends) in that at his death he provided 
that his body be interred in the little Pic- 
pus Cemetery at Vincennes, but that it be 
interred in American soil. 

The first of these episodes draws our at- 
tention to the State of Maryland, and in 
particular to its capital at Annapolis, which 
during Colonial days was the seat of beauty 
and fashion, the home of the first theatre 
in America, and centre of that charm and 
hospitality which Winston Churchill has pic- 
tured in “Richard Carvel.” During the Rev- 
olution and immediately thereafter it re- 
mained no less significant, since, lying as it 
did on the direct line of travel to the north 
by way of Rock Hall on the Eastern Shore, 
it received all the prominent generals of the 
war as they passed from north to south, and 
vice versa. 
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Here Lafayette, De Kalb, Rochambeau, and 
Washington were well-known figures, but the 
Frenchmen especially, a fact noted in 1910 
when President Taft and the French Am- 
bassador took part in the unveiling of a 
memorial in the field where French soldiers 
and sailors now lie buried. Here, long before 
the Annapolis Convention of 1786 met to 
discuss proposed changes in the Articles of 
Confederation, the city had seen the Provi- 
sional Congress of the scattered States meet 
within her halls. The townsmen, conscious 
of the national importance which came to 
them through the meetings of the Provisional 
Congress in their Senate Hall, were eager 
to pay to the benefactors of the country a 
higher tribute than was paid in other States. 
This brings us to the important incident 
which occurred during Lafayette’s second 
visit to America. 

On November 29, 1784, Lafayette, accom- 
panied by General Washington, arrived in 
Annapolis, and on the following day, at the 
direction of the legislature, a ball was given 
in honor of the visitors. A report of the ball 
was made by the Maryland Gazette on the 
day after. That the presence of Lafayette 
in the Colonial city was the all-important 
event to its inhabitants is seen in the fact 
that the official addresses made were de- 
voted to him, while Washington appeared 
content with the tribute to his aide-de- 
camp. The first address was from the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, and 
was signed by William Paca, Maryland’s 
famous war Governor. These included 
speeches by Governor Paca, the President of 
the Maryland Senate, and the speaker of 
the house of delegates. 

Annapolis had been the seat of what was 
then the U.S. Congress until within a 
month of the time this incident took place 
there. Here, in the Senate Chamber, on De- 
cember 23, 1783, George Washington re- 
signed his commission as Commander in 
Chief of the forces of the United States. 
Here, too, on January 14, 1784, Delegates 
from nine States being present, Congress of- 
ficially ratified and proclaimed the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain made on Ser- 
tember 3 of the previous year in Paris. 

Throughout this year and until November 
1, 1784, when Congress met in Trenton, the 
Government of the United States had its 
seat in Annapolis. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the inspiration of this fact, 
coupled with the visits of Lafayette to An- 
napolis, gave birth to an act on the part of 
the Legislature of Maryland which has re- 
mained unique in the history of the rela- 
tions of our country with France. There is 
no record anywhere that the Congress of 
the United States ever voted to extend citi- 
zenship to Lafayette, though the record of 
its interest and veneration for him extends, 
in a series of acts, over something like half 
a century. Neither is there any evidence 
that Congress ever gave approval to an act, 
passed by Maryland, which would today be 
considered unconstitutional without the 
sanction of Congress. Maryland took it 
upon herself, in a burst of enthusiasm, to 
make Lafayette a citizen of the United 
States. And, not content with that, she in- 
cluded as well, in this act of naturalization, 
the male heirs of Lafayette for all time. 

The first article of the U.S. Constitution, 
enumerating the powers of Congress, gives 
to it exclusively the right to establish rules 
of naturalization, which are to remain uni- 
form for all the States. When the various 
States ratified the Constitution (and it is 
a fact which has been frequently so inter- 
preted by the U.S. Supreme Court) it was 
understood that all persons who were citi- 
zens of the respective States at the time 
of that ratification became citizens of the 
United States. 

The Supreme Court has never made any 
inquiry as to the means which these respec- 
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tive States employed to make their own citi- 
zens in that early period, nor as to the limit 
of power which a State then had to extend 
that citizenship to a man’s heirs. It follows 
therefore that this act of the State of Mary- 
land, passed in 1784, is altogether consti- 
tutional and binding. It means that the 
male heirs of Lafayette will be forever citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The third and last visit of Lafayette (his 
triumphal tour of 1824-25) brought about a 
second episode of peculiar significance. 
Lafayette’s visit to this country was inspired 
by the letter which President Monroe sent 
to him on February 7, 1824, under a resolu- 
tion of Congress “to communicate to him 
assurances of grateful and affectionate at- 
tachment still cherished for him by the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States of 
America”; and offering to send him a “na- 
tional ship with suitable accommodations” to 
bring him to these shores whenever he was 
ready to embark. At this period of our his- 
tory it is gratifying to read, in a work now 
altogether forgotten but one which should be 
translated and placed in the hands of Ameri- 
can youth, of his journey of triumph 
throughout the United States and its proof 
that democracies do not always forget their 
benefactors. 

Levasseur, the secretary of Lafayette, who, 
with Lafayette’s only son, named after 
George Washington, accompanied him 
throughout that triumphal voyage, recounts 
in his two-volume work published in 1829 
in Paris, with what peculiar pleasure the 
invitation of the United States came to his 
master in those days. 

Lafayette arrived in New York on August 
16. From there he proceeded to Boston, and 
then went as far north as Portsmouth, N.H., 
then back to New York, and south to York- 
town, Washington, Charleston, and New 
Orleans. At the last-named place he must 
have seen for the first time the extent of the 
“township of land” which the Seventh and 
Eighth Congresses, of 1803 and 1804, respec- 
tively, had granted to him. He passed up the 
Mississippi River, then through Kentucky, 
Ohio, and New York States, to Boston again, 
where he desired to be present at the laying 
of the cornerstone of Bunker Hill Monument 
on June 17, 1825. He now turned south to 
take leave of his friends in Virginia, and, 
having passed through the Potomac River, 
he sailed for home of September 8, 1825. 

On Lafayette’s first arrival at New York 
the Governor, the mayor, and other impor- 
tant citizens went out into the harbor to 
meet him and to escort him into the city. 
From Boston, where he received great hom- 
age, he was escorted to Harvard College to 
hear the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. In a church crowded as never in its 
history an audience listened breathlessly 
to the orator, Edward Everett, who, conclud- 
ing his address, paid tribute to Lafayette. 

On his return.to New York a grand public 
ball was given to him at Castle Garden, in a 
large hall built on the water’s edge, at the 
foot of the Battery. The hall was magnifi- 
cently ornamented, and as the General took 
his seat, what appeared to be a painting in 
front of the gallery was raised and there was 
suddenly exhibited a huge transparency with 
a view of Lagrange, and underneath the 
words: “His Home.” 

Lafayette passed on from there to Phila- 
delphia, to Baltimore, and then to the tomb 
of Washington, where incidents of a solemn 
nature transpired. He arrived at Yorktown 
on October 19, the anniversary of Lord Corn- 
wallis’ surrender, and saw the fields again 
white with tents, but this time the occupants 
were friends of peace collected to do him 
homage. After a restful visit at Monticello 
with Jefferson, whose health had now be- 
come too precarious to permit his taking part 
in the public festivities, he went to Wash- 
ington, and was received with profound and 
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fitting ceremonies by the Senate and the 
House, 

Toward the close of the summer there 
came the painful farewells to be made to his 
American friends. In Virginia he took leave 
of ex-Presidents Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe. Then, on September 6, in commem- 
oration of his birthday, the new President, 
John Quincy Adams, gave a great dinner in 
his honor at the White House, to which many 
of the distinguished men of the country were 
invited. The next day Lafayette received 
and answered a farewell address from the 
President, and then, followed by a procession 
of cheering thousands, he embarked, and for 
the last time, for his native land. 

The touching significance of all this jour- 
ney lies in what Lafayette now had collected 
and brought aboard his ship, to assure him- 
self that in death as in life he would have the 
comfort of being happy most in American 
soil. Touched by the genuine affection and 
esteem with which he was held throughout 
this land, his thoughts must have turned 
often and sadly to his own now declining 
years. So he had gathered from some one of 
the battlefields upon which he had fought 
for American independence a dozen barrels 
full of earth, which he had brought aboard 
his ship and which he carried back with him 
to France. Today, in the Picpus Cemetery 
where lie the remains of Duke Lewis, of the 
Genoud family, and of the Lafayettes, in a 
silent and noble place consecrated to a few 
members of the French aristocracy, General 
Lafayette, the citizen of two countries, lies 
buried in American soil. 

There are few indeed to whom this fact 
is generally known. It is nowhere mentioned 
in his biography, nor in the countless lives 
written upon him by both Frenchmen and 
our own countrymen. The fact, however, 
is made authentic by one of Lafayette's inti- 
mate contemporaries, Baron Thiébault, in 
his five-volume memoirs published in Paris 
for the first time in 1895 by Fernand Cal- 
mettes. This is a work apparently unknown 
to Americans. Baron Thiébault, or, more 
accurately, General Thiébault, was the son 
of Dieudonne Thiébault, a distinguished 
Frenchman of letters of the 18th century. 
The son became a volunteer in Napoleon’s 
forces in 1792, became a general in the 
Napoleonic army, a Baron in the Empire, 
a Goveror of Hamburg and of Lubeck under 
Napoleon, and with him made the campaigns 
of Italy, of Prussia, and of Austria, observing 
from the most intimate angle the astonishing 
rise and the decline of Napoleon’s fortunes. 
Despite his great valor and genius, it is be- 
lieved that his pride and his malicious and 
indiscreet discussions of such men as Soult, 
Suchet, Macdonald, and others withheld 
from him the baton of a marshal of France 
which his companions received and to which 
he believed himself entitled. 

Baron Thiébault died some years after 
Lafayette, and his memoirs, carefully col- 
lected by his daughter, and finally published 
at the close of the century, are now of ex- 
ceedingly great value for the intimate details 
they contain of many of the personages in 
the empire, as well as of the days following, 
details not usually known to the student, 
but of persons with whom Thiébault was 
intimately connected. 

In referring to Lafayette’s death it is inter- 
esting to note that this lifelong adherent of 
Napoleon appeared to have little sympathy 
with Lafayette’s careful preparations to be 
buried in American earth, since he concludes 
his account of the matter with the words: 
“What a bizarre idea this was for a man to 
remain in France and yet choose to be in- 
terred in the soil of America.” 

Bizarre indeed this may have appeared 
to this soldier of the empire. To us in this 
year 1919 what an exquisite tribute was 
this paid to our land by the knight of two 
continents who fought only for human 
liberty. 
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REVISION OF NATIONAL ORIGINS 
SYSTEM 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. FOGARTY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which will amend 
section 203 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. The need for this 
amendment is most urgent since it 
strikes at the heart of a problem which 
affects the basic unit of society in the 
United States—the family. 

It is well known to all, and I will not 
now repeat, the various reasons why our 
basic immigration law must be revised, 
particularly in respect to the national 
origins system. However, there is with- 
in the immigration system, by a quirk of 
the statutory language, relating to the 
various preferences in the quota, a built- 
in hardship which seriously disturbs the 
lives and happiness of many of our good 
people in this country. 

The preference system, of course, gives 
a preference in the quota, according to 
various established percentages, first to 
skilled specialists, and then to desig- 
nated classes of close relatives of U.S. 
citizens or aliens who have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence. 

One of the preferences permitted un- 
der this law is granted to an unmarried 
son or daughter of citizens of the United 
States and also, in another category, to 
the unmarried sons or daughters of 
aliens lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence. It so 
happens that several cases have arisen 
to my knowledge which demonstrate 
that the problems caused by the present 
system are resulting in great hardships 
and are keeping families separated. 

A typical example is the case of a U.S. 
citizen who files a second preference visa 
petition in behalf of a widowed daughter 
living abroad. That petition is approved 
and she is issued a visa. It so happens 
that she has two small children, let us 
say of the age of 2 years and 6 years, 
respectively. Because of the way the 
law is now written those children cannot 
obtain the same preference as their 
mother. She has the heart-rending de- 
cision to make to decide whether to come 
to the United States alone, leaving them 
behind in the old country, or to give up 
the idea altogether of coming to the 
United States until the children can 
reach a position in the ordinary quota 
to receive an immigrant visa. She 
could, of course, come to this country 
and, becoming a lawful permanent resi- 
dent of the United States, file a third 
preference visa petition for those little 
babies. But for some countries the third 
preference category in the quota is over- 
subscribed for many years, perhaps in- 
definitely in some cases. 

My bill would completely eliminate 
this outrageous result by providing that 
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unmarried sons and daughters who are 
under 14 years of age, and who are ac- 
companying a parent to the United 
States, shall receive the same preference 
in the quota as the parent receives. As 
a result, the mother would be able to 
bring the children with her to the United 
States at the same time. This would 
permit the uniting of families, would 
cause no harm or hardship to anyone, 
but on the contrary would add greatly 
to the welfare of the family unit in this 
country and the United States as a 
whole. I urge prompt consideration and 
enactment of this bill. 


RESOLUTION OF THE BALTIC 
NATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. LEsInsk1] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 23 years 
ago one of the greatest crimes that can 
be perpetrated against humanity took 
place. 

In June 1941, thousands of helpless 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians 
were uprooted from their homes, torn 
from their families, and deported by the 
Communists to slave labor camps in 
Russia. There they suffered torture, 
starvation, and disease; many died. This 
was done to subjugate the people of those 
three nations and force them under the 
alien rule of Communist Russia. 

But the spirit and desire for freedom 
can never be conquered and in the hearts 
of the Baltic people there still burns 
the love of and desire for liberty from 
oppression. 

The United States has always been the 
symbol of freedom to the rest of the 
world and we have advocated and en- 
couraged the establishment and main- 
tenance of freedom for everyone. We 
should never deviate from this stand, 
nor should we be lulled into a false sense 
that all is well in the captive nations 
just because there seems to be a lessen- 
ing of tensions between our country and 
the Communist nations. 

Recently, at a meeting in Detroit, the 
Baltic Nations Committee adopted a 
resolution relating to the situation. I 
commend it to your attention. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

The Americans of Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian descent of Metropolitan Detroit, 
assembled at the International Institute, 
111 East Kirby, Detroit, Mich., on June 13, 
1964, in memory of the Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians deported to Siberia by the 
Communuists 23 years ago and thereafter, 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“Whereas during the independence be- 
tween the two World Wars, the Baltic States 
showed great social and economic progress. 
After the forceful incorporation of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union, 
the progress was replaced by misery, terror, 
and oppression. The Soviet occupation rep- 
resents the crudest form of colonialism. At 
the time many countries throughout the 
world have gained independence from their 
colonial powers, the Soviet Union has ex- 
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panded its colonial rule: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That we are thankful to the 
U.S. Government for refusing to recognize 
the forceful incorporation of the Baltic 
States and urge to continue this policy; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the United States 
to adopt as a primary objective of its for- 
eign policy the restoration of freedom and 
democracy in all countries now dominated 
by the Communists. This should be the 
basic policy to fulfill the goal of a world 
without fear, as advocated by President 
Johnson; be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to bring before the United Nations 
the question of the Baltic States, where the 
citizens are deprived of the right of self- 
determination for the last 24 years; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we urge the U.S. Congress 
to request the President of the United States 
to urge action in behalf of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania as introduced in the Senate 
and House in more than 50 resolutions; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to use extreme caution in entering 
into any agreements—political, trade, or cul- 
tural—and take no action that would indi- 
cate approval of Communist rule in any 
part of the world. Instead, we urge the 
U.S. Government to use all peaceful means 
to extend freedom to all mankind; be it 
finally 

“Resolved, That the resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the Houes of Representatives, 
the Secretary of State, the chairman of-the 
U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Senators from Michigan, 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from Michigan, the U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, the Governor of the State 
of Michigan, and the mayor of the city of 
Detroit. 

“Done in Detroit, Mich., this 13th day of 
June A.D. 1964.” 


STANDBY TAX AUTHORITY NO 
ANSWER—ANSWERING FEDERAL 
RESERVE AND FDIC CHAIRMAN 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
ported in the press that some adminis- 
tration officials are considering a prop- 
osition to Congress for standby authority 
to reduce income taxes quickly in order 
to halt further recessions. Now, there is 
no doubt that tax reductions stimulate 
the economy, if appropriate monetary 
policy is maintained. But stimulating 
the economy by reducing taxes and in- 
creasing deficits can be completely de- 
feated by tight monetary policy. It is 
exactly like speeding up a car and at the 
same time pushing down on the brakes. 
The two forces neutralize each other and 
result in a stall. 

MONEY TIGHTENING THREATENED BY FED 


When we examine the effects of mone- 
tary policy over the past years, it is clear 
that time and time again monetary policy 
has been used as a brake to keep the 
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economy from achieving its potential. 
In our current hearings on the Federal 
Reserve System, the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities were specifically asked whether 
or not they would follow an expansive 
monetary policy in order to permit the 
tax cut to have the stimulative effect in- 
tended by the Congress. And their an- 
swer was, in effect, that they could make 
no promises; that they might have to 
tighten money; in short, that they might 
have to restrict the economy and sop 
up” the increased purchasing power pro- 
duced by the tax cut. 
TAX CUT CAN BE NULLIFIED 


And make no mistake. They can do it 
very easily. The Federal Reserve System 
can nullify the tax cut effects in a few 
weeks, any time they want to. They can 
do it by restricting the monetary supply 
through open market operations. In the 
last 10 years, these actions by the Fed 
have shrunk the money supply in rela- 
tion to the national output. At the end 
of 1954 the money supply was called 
upon to support a gross national product 
2.8 times its size. Ten years later it has 
to support a product 3.9 times its money 
supply. In other words, the money sup- 
ply has shrunk from about one-third of 
the gross national product to only one- 
fourth. 

POSSIBLY BAD ADVICE FROM EUROPEANS 


I am afraid that our banking officials 
are getting some bad advice from their 
European counterparts. European 
bankers keep telling us to raise our in- 
terest rates and then offset the restric- 
tive effects by incurring budgetary def- 
icits. This is what is going on in Europe. 
But up to now it has made some sense in 
Western Europe because of their tre- 
mendous need for capital after the war, 
and they have been spending at a rapid 
pace stimulated by the Government. 
Naturally, this makes capital scarce and 
there was some reason temporarily for 
interest rates to go up in Europe. 

UNDERGROWTH NOT OVERGROWTH OUR 
PROBLEM 

But it makes no sense at all in this 
country, which has been troubled by a 
lack of capital expansion, compared to 
what we should have. It is a failure of 
growth rather than overgrowth that 
troubles us. What we need to do is cut 
our interest rates in order to stimulate 
more investment and permit the econ- 
omy to grow faster. Budget deficits do 
not do this nearly as well as low interest. 

FDIC CHAIRMAN IN THE ACT 


I note that my old colleague, now 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, Joseph W. Barr, has 
stepped on the bandwagon recently. Ac- 
ording to newspaper reports, he urges 
reliance on standby authority to alter 
taxes in preference to the uncertainties 
of monetary policy. To me, this is a case 
of picking the wrong horse. 

RESTRICTIVE MONETARY POLICY 

The trouble with monetary policy in 
the past has not been its uncertainty but 
its restrictiveness. There is increasing 
evidence all the time that a properly ad- 
ministered monetary policy can generate 
a healthy economic climate and keep it. 
For the past 3 years, at least up until 
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early 1964, the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties have increased the money supply at 
a rate roughly 4 percent a year and the 
economy has been flourishing. By con- 
trast, in the period 1957 to 1960, the 
money supply was kept down so that it 
did not grow nearly as fast as the na- 
tional output. During that period we 
had a recession and heavy unemploy- 
ment. 

The relationship between monetary 
policy and economic well-being is very 
closely indicated in the testimony taken 
by the Subcommittee on Domestic 
Finance of the Banking and Currency 
Committee during our extensive hear- 
ings on the Federal Reserve System. 
These interesting findings will be high- 
lighted in a report which we hope to put 
out in the next few weeks. Meanwhile, 
it is disturbing to see our financial off- 
cials seeking solutions in the distance, 
while the big problem is right under our 
noses. 

I am afraid that standby authority 
would mean that the citizens would have 
to stand by while the tight money ad- 
vocates take over. We certainly cannot 
run the risk without some agreement 
from Federal Reserve Open Market Com- 
mittee. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 
UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all properly concerned with the prob- 
lems of aged Americans. But in our 
discussions of average income and ade- 
quate budgets—all very necessary—I 
sometimes wonder if we lose sight of 
their individual resourcefulness, their 
individual hopes, and their individual 
fears. A feature story in the Wall Street 
Journal for Wednesday, June 10, gives 
us a picture of a group of older Ameri- 
cans living in St. Petersburg, Fla., a re- 
tirement city, which supplies them with 
inexpensive recreation and leisure time 
activities. It tells of a survey conducted 
by the Health Department of Pinellas 
County in which 2,500 people 65 years of 
age and older were asked what needs 
they felt they were unable to provide 
adequately for themselves. Among 
those with incomes of less than $2,000 
a year, only 1 percent said they lacked 
proper housing and none said they 
lacked food or proper clothing. Fewer 
than 5 percent said they had insuf- 
ficient recreation, entertainment, and 
essential travel. There was evidence 
that many of them ate only two meals a 
day but, to quote the article, “even 
those with little cash to spend are eager 
to assure a visitor that they can get 
by”—except for one budget item. The 
article concludes: 

The chief insecurity facing those surveyed 
appears to involve medical care. 
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Now I would be the first to say that 
not all of our aged find themselves in 
so fortunate a situation, but I do believe 
that they all share both the desire to 
retain their independence as far as they 
possibly can, and the haunting fear 
that a heavy medical expense will make 
it necessary for them to ask for charity. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is why I am con- 
vinced that we can no longer delay action 
on providing protection against the heav- 
iest medical cost—hospital care—for our 
aged through the social security system. 
It is a system which has proved that it 
can provide protection against certain 
predictable risks on the basis of tax con- 
tributions during working life, while pre- 
serving individual dignity by making 
these benefits available as a matter of 
right rather than relief. 

I think it is time to reach an under- 
standing that it is these independent, re- 
sourceful, thrifty older Americans who 
are most concerned with the threat of 
catastrophic medical costs. The pur- 
pose of the President’s proposal has been 
frequently distorted by its opponents who 
call it a bill which would pay hospital 
costs for millionaires. Instead it is es- 
sentially a bill for otherwise self-suffi- 
cient middie class Americans. As Sec- 
retary Anthony J. Celebrezze pointed out 
in his testimony before the Committee 
on Ways and Means last November: 

By allowing medical expense deductions 
for income tax purposes, the Government 
helps those among the aged who are rel- 
atively well off. The very wealthy person 
has 91 percent of his medical bills taken 
care of this way. 

But only one-fifth of the aged have high 
enough incomes to pay income taxes and 
be helped at all by this provision—even at 
the 20-percent income tax rate. Govern- 
mental action has also been taken to help 
the very poor, who have been left out. These 
are people who have been self-supporting all 
their lives and want to continue to be—who 
do not want welfare even if it were adequate. 


Another claim of the opponents of the 
President’s plan is that, for this group, 
private insurance can do the job. It is 
reassuring to see that, at long last, pri- 
vate insurance is trying to do the job, 
after years of saying it would be too 
costly because the aged represent a high- 
risk group. But there is considerable 
evidence the insurance people were right 
in the first place, as plan after plan has 
had either to adjust its premiums up- 
ward or to cut back on the protection 
provided. Again to quote the Wall 
Street Journal, which certainly cannot 
be called a proponent of the President's 
plan, Blue Cross is currently suffering 
the “blues” both because they are beini 
forced, in area after area, to increase 
their rates at the same time that hospi- 
tals are claiming that “it does not pay 
them enough to cover costs of charity 
treatment, loss on bad debts and other 
expenses.” The response to the recent 
hearings on insurance coverage of the 
aged, conducted by Senator McNamara’s 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Aging, was overwhelming on the part 
of older people who wrote that they had 
been forced to cancel existing policies 
because of their increasing cost, or that 
they were unable to purchase protection 
in the first place for the same reason. 
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for part of the people, but it cannot do 
it all. 

A third charge made by the opposition 
is that, as a result of the President’s pro- 
posed legislation, the quality of Ameri- 
can medical care would deteriorate be- 
cause the Government would be taking 
over control. Now this position over- 
looks two important considerations. 
The legislation is written so that no fees 
are paid to physicians, beyond those who, 
as salaried employees of the hospital, 
participate in regular hospital care. In- 
deed, the only connection a physician 
has with the legislation is that it is he— 
and he alone—who decides whether or 
not an individual should be hospitalized. 
The second consideration is that the bill 
proposes to take care of only one seg- 
ment—albeit the most expensive seg- 
ment when it becomes necessary—that 
of hospital costs. 

As officials of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare told the 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

What we are proposing is that the social 
security system would take on something 
like 25 to 30 percent of the job, and a sup- 
plementation by private policies where people 
have shown a willingness to contribute for 
part of the protection. * * We agree 
there is a strong role for both. 


For those who cannot afford the sup- 
plementary insurance, of course, the 
Kerr-Mills law, already on the books, 
could fill in the gaps where necessary. 
And, with the savings to the States de- 
riving from the hospital costs absorbed 
by the President’s proposal, existing 
Kerr-Mills protection in other areas 
could be increased and extended. 

In this respect, the President’s pro- 
posal follows the pattern set by social 
securtiy cash benefits by adding the risk 
of large hospital costs to the floor of pro- 
tection against loss of income because of 
age, death, or disability provided by our 
present system. This floor, we have 
learned, can then be supplemented by 
savings and insurance while public as- 
sistance programs provide for those who 
are in need. Again, in the words of Sec- 
retary Celebrezze: 

The proposed program of hospital insur- 
ance for the elderly would follow the same 
kind of threefold attack on dependency in 
old age as that found under the present so- 
cial security program. 

First, basic protection against the cost of 
hospitalization and of certain alternatives to 
hospitalization would be afforded the elderly 
through social security. 

Second, private protection would be built 
upon this social security base through em- 
ployer plans and individually. 

Third, for the members of the small group 
with such special needs and circumstances 
that they are unable to meet their health 
costs through the proposed social security 
plan and their private insurance and other 
resources, help could be available through 
medical assistance which all the States would 
be in a far better financial position to pro- 
vide on an adequate basis. 

Hospital insurance under the contributory 
social security program would offer all these 
advantages while affording protection in a 
way that is consistent with our respect for 
the independence, the dignity, and the 
privacy of an individual. 


Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
Congress to the fact that this added pro- 
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tection for our older people has been 
under intense consideration for at least 
half a decade. It was opposed by the 
Eisenhower administration, which tried 
to come up with a better alternative, and 
failed. It is significant, I think, that, 
since 1960, two men who, as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
earlier administration opposed the social 
security method, have now after further 
deliberation, come to the conclusion that 
itis, after all, the best and most equitable 
method. 

On January 9, 1961, former Secretary 
Marion B. Folsom, reversed his earlier 
opposition position when, in an address 
before the White House Conference on 
Aging he said: 

The logical plan, and one which is en- 
dorsed by most students of the subject, is to 
finance and administer a program of health 
insurance for retired people through the old 
age, survivors and disability insurance pro- 
gram, because it spreads the cost over the 
entire wage-earning population, without ad- 
verse effect on the Federal budget and with 
little if any adverse effect on the economy. 


And just last November another for- 
mer Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming, who had, 
under the Eisenhower administration, 
tried interminably and desperately to 
think up a better way to do the job, also 
reversed his earlier position to favor the 
social security method. As chairman of 
the National Committee on Health Care 
of the Aged, an illustrious group of ex- 
perts, he joined in the conclusion, that 
the social security method must be used 
to do part of the job. After more than a 
year of studying alternatives, the com- 
mittee proposed a dual public-private 
program of health insurance for the aged 
covering roughly two-thirds of the ag- 
gregate health care costs. As to the 
public plan, covering about one-third of 
this cost, the committee report reads: 

The public plan, in the committee’s view, 
should utilize the principle of contributory 
social insurance to cover all persons 65 of 
age and over, with payments collected during 
the working years of all employed and self- 
employed persons. The most appropriate 
area of protection to be provided by the pub- 
lic plan is basic institutional care (hospital- 
ization), which is the most frequent cause 
of financial shock less to the aged. 


Mr. Flemming also appeared before 
the Committee on Ways and Means last 
November to defend this position, and 
thus put himself finally and firmly in 
support of the social security method of 
providing hospitalization with supple- 
mentary help from private insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, the Honorable Richard J. 
Hughes, Governor of my own State of 
New Jersey, has estimated in a state- 
ment presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, that in this fiscal year 
the Kerr-Mills program will provide 
health services for approximately 23,000 
persons in addition to some 17,000 re- 
ceiving medical benefits under the old- 
age assistance. But he pointed out that, 
helpful as these programs are, the fact 
that they were never intended to meet 
the health needs of the vast majority of 
Americans is evident when it is realized 
that the President’s proposal would pro- 
vide protection for all of the more than 
600,000 persons over 65 in New Jersey. 
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The choice, then, is as to whether less 
than 7 percent of people 65 and over are 
protected, as is the case in Kerr-Mills, or 
whether we provide 100 percent protec- 
tion. I am convinced that Members 
from other States will find similar, or 
perhaps more distressingly disparate, 
results in their own States and commu- 
nities. And I am convinced that we 
must act wisely, and act fast, in line 
with the President’s recommendation, 
on this carefully considered, moderate, 
and humane proposal. 

We have deliberated long enough on 
this matter. Dozens of alternative plans 
have been suggested and considered— 
and then abandoned. And when we 
come back—as we always do—to the 
conclusion that the social security meth- 
od is the best method of providing hos- 
pital care for our older Americans, there 
have always been a few more converts. 

I am sometimes reminded in these dis- 
cussions in lieu of action, Mr. Speaker, 
of the old fable of the cat and the fox 
which has as its moral: “One good plan 
that works is better than a hundred 
doubtful ones.” It seems that a fox was 
boasting to a cat one day about how 
clever he was. He bragged that he knew 
of at least a hundred different ideas that 
might work in escaping their common 
enemy, the dogs. “How remarkable,” 
said the cat. As for me, I have only one 
way, but it seems always to work. I wish 
you could teach me some of yours.” 

The fox replied, “Well sometimes when 
I have nothing else to do, I might let you 
in on one or two of my easier ones,” 

Just at that moment they heard the 
yelping of a pack of hounds coming 
straight toward them. Like a flash the 
cat scampered up a tree, calling down to 
the fox, “This is the way I told you about. 
It is my only one. Which plan are you 
going to use?” 

The fox sat there trying to decide 
which of his many plans he was going to 
employ as the hounds grew nearer. 
When it was much too late, he decided to 
run for it but the dogs were upon him 
and that was the end of the fox, bagful 
of ideas and all. 

Mr. Speaker, the common enemy fac- 
ing our older people is that of a cata- 
strophically costly illness which can wipe 
out their savings and their self-respect 
at a blow. Let us stop talking about 
many plans that might or might not 
work, and use the one plan that has 
proved it does work—the social security 
method. 


WORLD FARM CENTER 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hanna] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week the gentleman from 
California, Congressman SHEPPARD intro- 
duced House Concurrent Resolution 313. 
This measure supports and encourages 
the establishment of a World Farm 
Center in the Congressman’s district. I 
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take this opportunity to commend the 
gentleman from California, Congress- 
man SHEPPARD, for his sponsorship of 
this resolution and for bringing to our 
attention the vital role agriculture con- 
tinues to play in this Nation and in the 
world, and the part that a World Farm 
Center could play in dramatizing and 
energizing that role. 

It is my intention, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
troduce a companion measure to endorse 
Congressman SHEPPARD’s position, and I 
mean by this to express my personal ad- 
miration for the vision of a man who has 
served so faithfully and so well, not only 
the people of his district and State, but 
the great and pressing problems of our 
Nation as well. For the benefit of the 
House and its membership, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert House Concur- 
rent Resolution 313 in full at this point 
in the RECORD: 


Whereas the business of agriculture is a 
basic industry vital to the economy and sus- 
tenance of the United States of America and 
the entire world; and 

Whereas the development of techniques, 
research, and procedures for the improve- 
ment of the agricultural industry is necessary 
to the well-being of the farmers and con- 
sumers of farm products; and 

Whereas the tremendous technical evolu- 
tion in agriculture has created a serious need 
for better understanding between agriculture 
and the general public; and 

Whereas World Farm Center advocates 
from all segments of the agri-business in- 
dustry are cooperating in the founding of 
a World Farm Center at Ontario, San Bernar- 
dino County, California, as a service organi- 
zation which is designed to serve as an agri- 
cultural clearinghouse and marketing infor- 
mation center; to encourage, assist, and co- 
operate in agricultural research programs 
with universities, governmental agricultural 
agencies, and private agencies; to develop the 
site of World Farm Center as a manufactur- 
ing, demonstration, and display center for all 
types of agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment; to establish prototype agricultural en- 
terprises for display and production; to es- 
tablish a convention center for agricultural 
organization meetings; to engage in other 
service and educational functions which will 
advance the agricultural industry; to estab- 
lish a center for offices of companies, associa- 
tions, governmental and others; and to im- 
prove understanding between agriculture and 
the general public: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That Congress here- 
by endorses the concept of World Farm 
Center as a means of furthering the advance 
of national and international agriculture. 


RICHARD BURTON HEMOPHILIA 
FUND 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. O'Hara], is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a matter deeply af- 
fecting perhaps as many as 100,000 
Americans. I refer to hemophilia, the 
“‘bleeders disease” which has visited pain, 
crippling, and even death, not only upon 
some of the royal families of Europe, but 
upon countless others here and through- 
out the world, as well. This condition, 
in which clotting of the blood is ab- 
normally delayed, results in severe bleed- 
ing even from minor injuries. 
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A tooth extraction might necessitate 
100 blood transfusions, and in more seri- 
ous operations, as many as 1,000 blood 
transfusions have been needed to sustain 
the life of the sufferer. Worse still, in- 
ternal bleeding can start for no apparent 
reason. 

I mention this at this time because the 
Metropolitan chapter of the National 
Hemophilia Foundation in New York 
City yesterday announced the creation 
of the Richard Burton Hemophilia Fund 
of which Mrs. Burton is to be chairman. 
Mr. Burton has a mild form of this dis- 
ease and others of his family are more 
seriously affected. 

Stars of the entertainment world have 
brought comfort to the handicapped, the 
sick, and the lonely. Their talents have 
often been used to help call the atten- 
tion of the public to health problems fac- 
ing our Nation and the world. 

Hemophilia needs such attention, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton are responding in 
the finest traditions of their profession 
when they associate themselves with the 
effort to conquer this terrible illness. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam told there is increas- 
ing hope that medical research can de- 
velop new methods to control hemophilia. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton’s efforts may help 
to speed these developments and earn 
thereby the thanks of thousands of 
American families. 


THE MULTILATERAL FORCE: IS IT 
VALID? 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the time 
is approaching when several of the in- 
terested European parties will be making 
fundamental decisions regarding the pro- 
posed multilateral, sea-based nuclear 
force. 

Political and technical discussions have 
been underway between the United States 
and West Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium, Only Germany has expressed 
an unreserved enthusiasm; the others 
have as yet made no commitments. 

The scheme entails the construction of 
25 surface vessels, equipped in all with 
200 Polaris missiles. These ships will 
be mixed manned; personnel are to be 
drawn from all the participating coun- 
tries in such a manner as there will be 
no identifiable national component. No 
one nation can exercise dominant con- 
trol because none of the states may con- 
tribute more than 40 percent of the 
fleet's expenses. 

Originally, the late President Kennedy 
suggested that existing merchant ships 
be merely converted to house and oper- 
ate the Polaris missiles. Now it seems 
the cost of reconditioning existing vessels 
would amount to about the same as 
building new ones. The United States 
will supply the missiles. 

The cost of establishing the fleet in 
the first 5 years is reliably estimated to 
reach $2.3 billion, Operating costs there- 
after will exceed $150 million annually. 

Now it should be realized at the be- 
ginning that the motivations upon which 
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this proposal is based are largely po- 
litical. 

Manifestly, we cannot talk about the 
multilateral force without talking of 
Western Europe and its political direc- 
tion. Similarly, the plan affects our con- 
ception of central and Eastern Europe 
and the course it will take in future 
years. 

As regards the European integration 
movement, any approach in other realms 
must be consistent with that momentum. 

The question is posed: What do we our- 
selves want for Europe? And, in turn, 
How is Europe destined to move? 

The MLF is partially an attempt to 
meet the European situation and fit our- 
selves into the trends of the future. It 
must be judged accordingly. 

While preparations and deliberations 
are already well advanced, there is still 
time to analyze the plan and rethink the 
circumstances which prompted it. There 
has been to date a regrettable lack of 
public discussion. 

To understand our motivations it is 
firstly essential to know that the MLF 
is principally a political instrument. We 
wish to satisfy the demands of West 
Europeans—who have never been cate- 
gorically identified—for a greater voice 
in the operations of the nuclear deter- 
rent. At the same time, we wish to avoid 
the growth of genuinely national nuclear 
forces epitomized by the designs of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. 

All this is in line with broad strategic 
concepts. The United States has rightly 
concentrated upon obtaining a military 
capability which is both flexibile and 
controlled. We do not wish to have only 
one available course in the event of an 
isolated flareup. In possessing options 
We can assure ourselves some control 
over the situation. And to act rationally 
we cannot afford to have others exercise 
judgement on our behalf and so indi- 
rectly cause an American response which 
was neither intended nor suitable. 

On the surface the MLF seems an in- 
nocent gadget whereby American stra- 
tegie concepts are kept intact and Euro- 
peans are granted a fractional share in 
the operations of a very small slice of 
the nuclear deterrent. While the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have claimed that the fleet 
is indeed a worthwhile increase to over- 
all nuclear capacity, it will be seen that 
the MLF is not really a response to the 
pure requirements of defense. 

I have no doubt that the pilot project 
scheduled for this summer will prove 
that the scheme is technically feasible. 
I think that interallied discussions 
which will continue into the future will 
demonstrate its workability. 

It is legitimate to ask, however, wheth- 
er the proposal, which cannot be justi- 
fied on military grounds, will achieve 
the political ends we seek. The MLF 
will depend upon our present judgment 
of future European trends. It is essen- 
tial at the outset that our analysis of 
Western Europe proves reasonably cor- 
rect. 

It is true that as Europe has been re- 
born, she can become a true Atlantic 
partner only insofar as she shares the 
responsibilities of our mutual protection 
more equitably. Atlantic partnership 
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will be a sham unless we recognize this 
at the very beginning. To the extent that 
the MLF is partially an effort to deal 
with this reality, it is a useful proposal. 

But I am concerned that it will create 
new superficialities which will only 
weaken the partnership and accentuate 
the sense of inequality that we are at- 
tempting to correct. For there is no 
question as to where ultimate control 
over this new system rests. The Ameri- 
can President’ maintains sole control 
over the use of the Polaris weapons. 

Let me make it clear that I am not 
immediately rejecting or agreeing with 
this mechanism. I am merely pointing 
out that under these conditions, alleged 
desires of our allies for more control over 
the deterrent are likely to remain. And, 
simultaneously, because they are brought 
into closer contact with technical oper- 
ations in this manner, their essential 
inferiority will be further accented. 

This possibility arises because the 
United States, in offering the MLF, is 
really making a very plain effort to sac- 
rifice something without really sacrific- 
ing anything. It is an unabashed en- 
deavor to retain American dominance 
and unreserved control over the entire 
mutual deterrent. Everybody knows this. 
At the same time, this duplicity will 
probably increase the European distrust 
of American motives which is already 
undermining NATO and upon which the 
French President is basing his policies. 

I repeat that I am not advocating at 
this point that America surrender ex- 
clusive control over the deterrent. Iam 
merely stating my reservations to the 
MLF poposal because I don’t believe it 
will deal with the problems it is intended 
to cure. The force will mean money; it 
will take time; we cannot afford to make 
a mistake on a project of such impor- 
tance. 

I have watched with growing distress 
the apparent disintegrating forces at 
work within the NATO Alliance. To be 
sure, President de Gaulle has adversely 
contributed here. Even more startling 
is the commentary heard in some quar- 
ters that NATO is obsolete and should 
be left to die. 

Certainly, in Europe the threat from 
the East is far less immediate than in 
the early post-war years. There is a 
natural inclination, in analyzing current 
trends in the cold war, to belittle what- 
ever real importance NATO still holds 
for Western defense. 

I hope we shall not be so shortsighted. 
As long as the Soviet retains its ground 
forces at readiness in much of Eastern 
Europe, particularly East Germany, the 
need for a well-coordinated and well- 
equipped conventional establishment 
shall remain. Moreover, we cannot ex- 
ercise our interests in dealing with the 
questions which the war has left still 
unanswered, especially in regard to Ber- 
lin and Germany, if we lack the immedi- 
acy of military power in the background. 

Still further, it should be unnecessary 
to point out that our concept of the 
flexible strategy as applied to the Euro- 
pean continent, presumes the mainte- 
nance of a readied and powerful con- 
ventional response. If NATO is pulled 
apart it will surely damage the basis for 
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an enlightened and rational nuclear 
strategy. 

And so in proposing the means for 
closer and more genuine partnership it 
must be American policy to strengthen 
the NATO Alliance and not to weaken it. 
Unfortunately, the MLF may increase 
the centrifugal and conflicting forces al- 
ready at work with the alliance. 

The MLF will not function under the 
NATO command. It will be tied up with 
the American electronic guiding system. 
It will create a diverting interest for 
members which will most probably 
weaken their allegiance to the NATO 
structure as a whole. It may splinter 
the already disintegrating mutuality 
which is at the heart of NATO. 

In other words, we will probably be 
creating a privileged grouping which in- 
evitably will sow the seeds of increasing 
discord. By purchasing a status symbol 
a few will possess a political mechanism 
which cannot fail but make NATO’s 
work infinitely more difficult. We are 
furthering the imbalance which goes 
directly to the root of NATO’s problem. 

I hope that if the MLF is eventually 
launched, these ominous possibilities can 
be avoided, and that my own objectives 
are proven to be unfounded. 

Some of the proponents of the scheme 
insist that it will constitute a successful 
affront to General de Galle’s national- 
istic alternatives. I think this is the 
wrong way to deal with the general and 
it will not be in keeping with directions 
in Europe. Europe is not Europe with- 
out France. It is both childish and pa- 
rochial to think that we must compete 
with the general’s ideas. 

Any effort on our part to enhance or 
underline the current and temporary 
divisive trends on the continent can 
only meet with defeat and embarrass- 
ment. We must not put ourselves in 
such a position. Economically, the 
countries of the Common Market know 
perfectly well where their basic interests 
lie. American policy must remain iden- 
tified in the long run with a movement 
inevitably at one with itself. 

In turning for a moment to the ques- 
tion of Germany, I am in agreement with 
those who say that she must be granted 
on the Continent a political and economic 
position commensurate with her recog- 
nized importance in Europe and the 
world. Accordingly, I support to the full 
the efforts which have been made to 
bring the German Government and peo- 
ple into the sweep and content of the 
West European integration movement. 

West Germany has been the only 
NATO ally which has showed itself will- 
ing and able to meet its force commit- 
ments. The German people since World 
War II have steadfastly demonstrated 
their desire to be fully and permanently 
associated with the free democracies of 
the West. 

Our policy must insure that a country 
as important as West Germany retains 
that intimate commitment to the United 
States and our allies. 

The Bonn government has unreserv- 
edly accepted participation in the multi- 
lateral fleet. The scheme is in actuality, 
along with the other motivations, a po- 
litical effort to channel whatever nuclear 
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aspirations Germany might have now 
and eventually into close association with 
the West. This is what we attempt to 
explain to Soviet diplomats who always 
voice an extreme fear of alleged nascent 
German militarism. This is what the 
British hear when they express a similar, 
though less passionate, aversion. 

I will not contest this particular ra- 
tionalization. I think it is true that when 
France comes to possess a nuclear capa- 
bility, however minimal, it is important 
that we attempt to redress the balance. 
France in her individualism has, and will 
continue to further a dissatisfaction 
which before the advent of President de 
Gaulle was already smoldering beneath 
the surface. 

Aside from Germany, who will join 
the MLF? Great Britain has agreed to 
sit in on the preliminary consultations. 
In the event of a Labor victory next au- 
tumn, the leader of the party in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Harold Wilson, has already 
stated that England will not join, 
though this preelection announcement 
is subject to review following the crea- 
tion of a new government. 

Great Britain, which has already 
eliminated the draft, is very hard 
pressed to meet her commitments 
around the globe. The Conservative 
government, moreover, is committed to 
the Nassau agreements which will re- 
quire great expeditures. Elements of 
England’s conventional forces on the 
Rhine have been withdrawn to meet 
various scattered crises, and there is 
talk that the entire force may have to be 
pulled out if further tests of strength 
develop in Africa or elsewhere in the 
British sphere. 

The political situation in Italy is un- 
certain to say the least. I do not wish 
to involve myself in these intricacies, 
except to say that the coalition regime 
must maintain Socialist acquiescence 
and under the circumstances, if a Labor 
government in Britain rejects the 
scheme, I do not anticipate a firm com- 
mitment to join on the part of Italy’s 
Coalition Cabinet. 

If these conditions develop during 
this year we are essentially left with a 
German-American nuclear alliance. 
Such a proposition is neither practicable, 
meaningful, nor desirable for Western 
Europe as a whole. 

I cannot accept the argument that the 
MLF will not affect the contributions to 
NATO. The refusal of many members 
to take their commitments seriously is 
damaging to the alliance in both real 
and psychological terms. I can only 
conclude that the expense of the MLF 
will add to the disinclination to meet 
the required force levels which the 
NATO command has previously set as 
a minimum goal. 

We should also give consideration to 
the situation in Eastern Europe and the 
possibilities, although presently remote, 
for the achievement of arms control and 
disarmament measures. 

Since the MLF does not really meet 
a military need, then we must be sure 
that this increase in nuclear firepower 
does not overly jeopardize all our genuine 
and exhaustive attempts to secure some 
meaningful disarmament steps. 
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Not only Russia, but the satellites in 
Eastern Europe as well, will not take 
lightly Germany’s participation in a nu- 
clear scheme at this point. I am not 
sure whether we are making the urgent 
and reassuring representations which we 
must undertake. It would be disastrous 
if, because of the MLF, the growing di- 
versity and disassociation from Moscow 
were set back. And under the excessive 
and unjustified fear of German mili- 
tarism which exists still everywhere in 
Eastern Europe, the tendency might be 
to draw closer to Moscow once again. 

I think these objections can be over- 
come. But it is necessary that at every 
turn, in thinking about nuclear partici- 
pation for Europe, these possibilities are 
given the utmost of careful attention. 

In view of the discussion here, I hope 
I have raised a healthy skepticism about 
the multilateral Polaris fleet which will 
serve as a basis for further judgment. I 
do not reject it out of hand. But final 
decisions are still a long way off, and we 
must know that in launching this proj- 
ect it will accomplish something and 
avoid dire consequences. 

The NATO dilemma is of particular in- 
terest. There is the lessening of the So- 
viet threat which is corroding the NATO 
spirit, throwing into question its essen- 
tial reason for being. I have contested 
that geography and the military equa- 
tion upholds the alliance’s validity today. 

The MLF may increase this erosion of 
purpose, however. It might accentuate 
the disequilibrium of power which is a 
prime source of dissatisfaction. The 
frustration of being called upon to con- 
tribute to collective defense when that 
partnership denies a say in the great 
questions of peace and war is likely to 
be enhanced. And in addition, we are 
creating a separate entity not under 
NATO control which will diversify the 
allegiance and interest of those involved, 
to the detriment of the alliance as a 
whole. 

I hope that our Government may un- 
dertake to study some alternatives to the 
MLF. Surely there are other choices in 
the range between exclusive American 
dominance and national proliferation of 
the French type. 

It is my conviction that Western Eu- 
rope will ultimately reach a political and 
economic unification despite the daily 
difficulties and obvious differences of the 
nations concerned. We must be prepared 
to deal with this reality as the years 
progress. For expressing the desire for 
a true partnership, we cannot expect that 
prospect to be appealing to prosperous 
and mature people unless it is genuine. 
Eventually, if we are to win their faith 
and trust, responsibilities must be more 
equitably borne. There can be no gim- 
micks. This is not the place for worn- 
out phrases or concealed purposes. 

I am hopeful that as the countries of 
Western Europe move toward a more co- 
herent economic and political awareness, 
cooperation on the military front can 
become more meaningful. 

In the meantime the United States 
should foster an approach which is not 
schismatic and which is not corruptive of 
the mutual institutions that still carry 
a crucial validity. Perhaps those en- 
trusted with the MLF concept have a 
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deeper understanding of its supposed 
evolutionary process and are able to iden- 
tify for it a greater promise of success. 
Perhaps they have information leading 
us to believe that the force will accom- 
plish its political objectives and that it 
will become a source of greater cohesion 
and partnership. 

If so, it would be exceedingly helpful 
in judging the issues. At the present 
time, I am not entirely convinced, and I 
am profoundly hopeful that our Govern- 
ment will attempt to provide a greater 
general understanding of the many vari- 
ables which this complex proposal neces- 
sarily involves. 


THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. JOHN- 
SON ARE BRIEFED ON URBAN RE- 
NEWAL PROGRAMS WHICH SHUNT 
“POOR PEOPLE AND NEGROES” 
OUT OF THEIR HOMES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington, D.C., Post in its June 17 
issue today reports that Mrs. Robert H. 
Jacobs, Jr., famous author of “The Death 
and Life of Great American Cities,” was 
guest speaker at Mrs. Lyndon B. John- 
son’s fifth monthly Women Doers Lunch- 
eon at the White House. President 
Johnson dropped by to shake hands with 
each of the guests at the luncheon and 
to “give a special greeting” to Mrs. Rob- 
ert H. Jacobs, Jr. 

Mrs. Jacobs said the urban renewal 
programs which shunt poor people and 
Negroes out of their accustomed neigh- 
borhoods “are cause for worry.” These 
programs apparently are not a “cause for 
worry” to the Federal Housing Admin- 
istrator; or the Federal Urban Renewal 
Commissioner, William L. Slayton who, 
speaking at the annual dinner meeting 
of the Inter-Church Committee on Ur- 
ban Renewal, according to a report in the 
Washington, D.C., Post of May 20, 1964, 
recently acknowledged as a “fact of life” 
that many Negro families are excluded 
from renewal areas because they are 
poor. 

The Washington Post reported on May 
10, 1964, that 200 top east coast special- 
ists on city design, attending a 2-day 
conference at Harvard University’s 
Graduate School of Design, declared that 
the low-income housing efforts of the 
Federal urban renewal program have 
been a “complete failure” to date. 

The national housing policy, set forth 
in the Housing Act of 1949, calls for the 
provision, as soon as feasible, of decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing for every 
American family. President Johnson has 
called on Congress to wage war on pov- 
erty, and has underscored the central 
cause and effect of poverty: the ill- 
housed conditions of millions of our fel- 
low citizens who are living in homes of 
such poor condition that their health and 
safety is endangered. 

In an article in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, March 1964, William G. 
Grigsby, associate professor of city plan- 
ning at the University of Pennsylvania, 
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states that over 25 percent of the com- 
munities receiving aid under the Housing 
Act of 1949, and the Federal urban re- 
newal program it authorizes, do not have 
a single residential reuse project. An- 
other 25 percent of the municipalities 
receiving assistance have reserved over 
50 percent of their renewal acreage for 
nonresidential purposes. Of the projects 
begun, roughly 600 were primarily resi- 
dential prior to renewal, but Professor 
Grigsby estimates that only 350 will fall 
under that classification upon comple- 


' tion. Usually, he observes, where room 


is made for residential renewal, it takes 
the form of housing for higher income 
families, which are often incompatible 
with the residential preferences of most 
families in the city. 

In light of the Johnson administration 
recommendation that an additional 5 
percent of the $1.4 billion requested for 
urban renewal be earmarked for nonresi- 
dential renewal, an increase from 30 to 35 
percent at the expense of the housing 
needs of our citizens, and the sound criti- 
cism made by Mrs. Robert H. Jacobs, Jr., 
in her speech at the Women Doers’ 
Luncheon at the White House yesterday, 
I believe the following indictment of the 
present program by Professor Grigsby de- 
serves special attention. He states: 

On balance, it appears that not over one- 
fifth of the $3 billion donated to local com- 
munities under the Federal renewal program 
have been earmarked for projects intended 
to improve the living accommodations of 
lower income families. However defensible 
this allocation of funds may be, the fact re- 
mains that until the shelter needs of our 
lowest income groups are met, urban renewal 
will never progress beyond the facelifting of 
downtown, a few industrial districts, and 
the reclamation of isolated residential neigh- 
borhoods for upper income families. 


The United Steelworkers of America 
in a recently published pamphlet, “Cit- 
izen Action for Housing and Renewal,” 
had this to say about the Federal hous- 
ing and urban renewal program: 

Slum clearance inevitably means worse 
overcrowding in the remaining slums, unless 
there is an ample supply of new low- and 
moderate-rent housing. Hardly a city has 
enough low-rent housing to shelter all of 
the people displaced by urban renewal. 
Many of these families simply disappear as 
completely as if they had been bulldozed 
into kingdom come. 


The United Steelworkers’ pamphlet 
adds that: 

Urban renewal has been generally pop- 
ular with private builders and investors. 
The dissenting opinions of evicted families 
are seldom publicized. 


And gives the following examples of 
urban renewal in action: 
UPPER INCOME THINKING 
Although the boards of housing authori- 
ties and urban renewal agencies commonly 
have a union member or two, most commis- 
sioners represent the upper income brackets. 
They have established a remarkable record 
for integrity and for civic spirit (no commis- 
sioner gets paid). But when they make de- 
cisions affecting thousands of lives, these 
men and women tend to think in terms of 
what’s good for the town, and many of them 
are persuaded that what's good for private 
business is very good for the town. 
For example, the largest corporation in 
one city meeded more space. The plant was 
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wedged between a river und a slightly blight- 
ed residential section. It happened that an 
officer of the corporation was chairman of 
the local redevelopment authority. Result: 
A five-block area was turned into a $1,400,000 
urban renewal project, and the corporation 
got the section it needed for about one-fifth 
of the actual cost. It was a perfectly clean 
transaction. Both the corporation and the 
community stood to gain. The only losers 
were the families who got evicted. 

One forthright official of a redevelopment 
agency made this private comment: 

“You get into public service, and after a 
few years you start acting like it’s your own 
private business. You tend to lean on the 
advice of advisory committees which think 
the same way you do. You don’t feel ob- 
ligated to explain a specific project to the 
people living in the area. Some of these 
people have been living there for 20 or 
30 years or longer. Yet nobody considers 
it important to tell them exactly why their 
houses are going to be torn down, and pre- 
cisely when they should move. 


NOT UNLESS THEY ORGANIZE 


“Imagine, if you can, an urban renewal 
agency run by people from blighted areas. 
So one day a big shot banker reads in the 
morning paper that his estate has been in- 
cluded in an urban renewal park project. 
You know what would happen—he would 
call the mayor and raise hell, and the mayor 
would say it must have been a mistake and 
he would personally see to it that the plans 
were changed. And they would be. Now 
the janitor’s 25-foot lot may be just as im- 
portant to him as the 10 acres are to the 
banker, but is the mayor going to listen to 
Mike Murphy or Jesus Gonzales or any other 
poor devil from the slums? Not unless they 
organize and march on city hall.” 

The building of low-rent housing and the 
clearance of blighted acres have become new 
roles for government in the United States. 
But the old responsibility of government 
remains: To heed the petitions of citizens. 
The responsibility of citizens is to speak out 
so clearly that every government official can 
hear them. 

The citizens have not always done so. The 
problem of middle-income housing is a perti- 
nent example. Millions of families have too 
much income to qualify for low-rent public 
housing—but not enough to afford good pri- 
vate dwellings. Congress knows this. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency knows 
it. Everybody knows it, especially the real 
estate industry, which doesn’t want the 
Government to enter the middle-income 
field. So, for a quarter of a century, Con- 
gress has shut its eyes to the need for mid- 
dle-income housing. A few concessions have 
been made, but there is still nothing that 
could be called a real program. And there 
won't be—until the citizens resolutely de- 
mand it, 


CITIZENS IN ACTION 


Nothing redevelops a governmental bu- 
reaucracy more effectively than a rebellion 
of the citizens. 

In New York City, the dictator of urban 
renewal for many years was Robert Moses. 
A local saying was “Man proposes, Moses dis- 
possesses.” Block after block of housing was 
leveled as the bulldozers kept rolling along. 
Protests were muffied and protestants were 
muted by the collapsing walls. 

One of the choicest sections of Greenwich 
Village caught Moses’ eye. This was an 
area just south of Washington Square, where 
old tenements and a few modern apartment 
houses backed up on a green strip extending 
for the full length of a long city block. It 
was like a hidden park. Nearby on Mac- 
dougal Street were the coffee houses, shops 
and restaurants that have attracted hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists. Moses de- 
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cided that all of these old-fashioned build- 
ings should be demolished and something 
more sanitary erected. 

FAREWELL TO MOSES 

The old structures are still standing, but 
Moses is no longer redeveloping. What hap- 
pened was that the people revolted. They 
didn’t know that you can’t fight city hall, 
so they went ahead and fought and won. 
The urban renewal scheme was junked. 

Something entirely different happened in 
Philadelphia. The redevelopment authority 
and the planning commission wanted to save 
a neighborhood that was going downhill 
fast. There were 1,050 dwellings in the 67- 
acre Morton project on Germantown Avenue. 
For decades the neighborhood had been ra- 
cially integrated, with Italians and Negroes 
predominating. The Italians had no wish 
to abandon the fig trees, the grape vines, and 
the flowers they had tended for years. The 
Negroes knew there were few good neighbor- 
hoods where they would be welcome, 

So, instead of leveling the whole area, the 
redevelopment authority carefully selected 
the worst structures—about one-fifth of the 
total. After they were demolished, the hous- 
ing authority built small clusters of two- 
story, low-rent dwellings, designed to har- 
monize with the neighborhood. The existing 
industries were allowed to remain, since they 
employed many of the residents. 

Louis Sauer, an architect who could see 
values in old things as well as new ones, was 
hired by the redevelopment authority to help 
the residents improve their shabby proper- 
ties. 

“I met with 10 owners at first and asked 
them what they wanted,” he recalls. “We 
discussed the front of the houses and the 
backyards. The rear was a mess of junk and 
trash on a steep upward slope. I had hoped 
to get rid of the fences dividing the narrow 
lots and have a clear sweep, but the owners 
didn’t want that. The fences remained. If 
you ask people to give you a mandate, you 
have to accept it.” 

THE PEOPLE ARE STILL THERE 

The Morton project isn’t finished yet. 
Blight hasn't been eradicated. But people 
haven’t been eradicated, either. The fami- 
lies who have felt comfortable in the neigh- 
borhood for many years are feeling a bit more 
comfortable today. If there is any better test 
of the value of urban renewal, the people in 
Philadelphia haven't heard of it. 

All over the Nation today thousands upon 
thousands of houses are being demolished 
because an urban renewal agency thinks it 
would be better to have high-rise and high- 
rent apartments, or because a highway engi- 
neer wants to let more people drive down- 
town to hunt for parking space. Almost any 
Proposed new use is considered more im- 
portant than the ancient function of shelter- 
ing a family. And so people are evicted to 
make way for supermarkets and speedways. 
When citizens organize to assert their equal- 
ity with automobiles and apartment houses, 
urban life will become sweeter. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention at 
this time to the June 1964 report to the 
Congress by the Comptroller General of 
the United States regarding the inade- 
quate relocation assistance to families 
displaced from certain urban renewal 
projects in Kansas and Missouri admin- 
istered by the Fort Worth regional office 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

The findings by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral prove the contentions I have been 
making regarding relocation problems 
and practices encountered under the 
Federal urban renewal program, 
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The GAO report makes the following 
points: 

First, that displaced families have 
been relocated into substandard housing 
at times with the assistance of local 
public agencies which have, in turn, filed 
erroneous reports. The GAO report 
states on page 4 that: 


A significant number of families who were 
displaced from slum clearance and urban 
renewal projects in St, Louis, Mo. and 
Kansas City, Kans., and who were taken into 
the LPA’s workloads, relocated into sub- 
standard housing. In many instances, the 
families who relocated into substandard 
housing were actually relocated into sub- 
standard housing by the LPA’s, were offered 
only other substandard housing by the 
LPA’s or were not offered relocation assist- 
ance by the LPA’s. Many of the families who 
were relocated into substandard housing 
were reported by the LPA’s as having been re- 
located into standard housing. We believe 
that there were inadequate review and super- 
vision of the LPA’s relocation activities by 
the Fort Worth HHFA regional office. 


Second, that relocation assistance is 
not provided soon enough to be of any 
aid to displaced families leaving the 
project area before the loan and grant 
contract is signed. 


Third, that there is insufficient reliable 
information of relocation needs and re- 
sults, which contribute to the shifting of 
slums, contrary to the intent of the Con- 
gress. The GAO report on pages 8 and 9 
states that: 


Our review disclosed that more than 3,300 
of the nearly 7,000 families that the LPA's 
estimated were living in the Mill Creek 
Valley and Kosciusko projects in St. Louis, 
Mo.; the Douglas School project in Columbia, 
Mo.; and the Gateway project in Kansas City, 
Kans., were omitted from the LPA’s reloca- 
tion workloads and that they were thus never 
afforded relocation assistance. Some of the 
families may not have accepted LPA assist- 
ance, and some of the movement from the 
area may have been normal turnover. The 
whereabouts of most of the 3,300 families is 
unknown, and their absence was not shown 
on the LPA’s relocation progress reports. 
Probably a significant number of these fam- 
ilies moved into substandard housing, as did 
a significant number of self-relocated fam- 
ilies whose housing conditions were a mat- 
ter of record. 


The GAO report goes on to state: 


We believe that the URA regulations are 
inadequate in that they do not require the 
LPA’s to advise families residing in areas se- 
lected for urban renewal projects of the re- 
location assistance that will become avail- 
able to them until after the execution of a 
loan and grant contract. We believe also 
that URA should have required the LPA’s to 
obtain more reliable information regarding 
relocation requirements and resources prior 
to the execution of a loan and grant con- 
tract. If reliable information on housing 
needs and resources is not obtained prior 
to the effective date of the contract for a 
loan and grant, significant relocation prob- 
lems, such as a lack of available standard 
housing, may not be recognized in time to 
meet the needs of all the displaced families. 
Generally, by the time a contract has been 
executed, the residents of the area selected 
for the project have been aware for many 
months that they probably will be required to 
relocate. Consequently, many of these fam- 
ilies, in anticipation of acquisition of the 
property by the LPA, move into other housing 
without having been advised of the relocation 
assistance that would ultimately become 
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available to them. Of the self-relocated 
families whose housing conditions were a 
matter of record at the St. Louis, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kans., LPA’s, a significant num- 
ber relocated into substandard housing. The 
relocation of a significant number of dis- 
placed families into substandard housing— 
the shifting of slums—negates much of the 
benefit of the project and is contrary to the 
clearly expressed intent of the Congress that 
the problems of slums and blight be attacked 
on a communitywide basis. 


In each case the findings by the Comp- 
troller General confirm statements I 
have made regarding relocation deficien- 
cies. Rather than rely on the same ad- 
ministrative personnel who contributed 
to these relocation deficiencies in the 
first place I have offered specific amend- 
ments to the basic law itself. These sug- 
gestions are contained in my housing 
bill, H.R. 9771. 

I have suggested, for instance, the 
physical verification of relocation hous- 
ing facilities immediately prior to the 
start of condemnation proceedings and 
relocation of evictees. This follows the 
specific recommendation of the Connect- 
icut Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission contained in 
the July 1963 report. In addition, I have 
suggested the provision of relocation as- 
sistance at the earliest time possible in 
the history of a project, including relo- 
cation assistance to small businessmen. 
I might point out, too, that while the 
Federal Urban Renewal Administration 
has attempted by administrative regu- 
lation to correct certain deficiencies 
these efforts did not take place until Au- 
gust 1963. When the Federal Urban 
Renewal Commissioner, therefore, cites 
figures to show the success of efforts to 
relocate displaced families into stand- 
ard housing he is using figures which are 
both inaccurate and incomplete. What 
is more to the point, he knows it. 

Steps are underway to provide, by 
means of the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram, a new home for the New York 
Stock Exchange in New York City, and 
a fourth great stadium in Philadelphia. 
In Washington, D.C., where the present 
owners want to develop the property by 
means of their own private enterprise, 
and are obviously fully capable of doing 
so, by any standard, steps are underway 
to take over by means of eminent do- 
main powers and develop under urban 
renewal a 6'4-acre site owned by one 
of the wealthiest publishing families in 
the Nation, the Meyer and Graham fam- 
ilies, heirs of the late great Eugene 
Meyer, founder of the Washington Post- 
Newsweek-WTOP Broadcasting Station 
empire. These steps have the blessing 
of the Federal Urban Renewal Commis- 
sioner. What connection any of these 
projects have with the national housing 
policy, however, is hard to see. 

Chet Huntley, on September 26, 1963, 
on the NBC television network, in dis- 
cussing “The Negro in Washington,” 
said: 

In the last 5 years 13,000 low-income 
Negro families have been displaced by re- 
newal, and very few have found decent 
homes. 

Urban renewal for the Negro is really 
Negro removal, because in every urban re- 
newal project in America there has been 
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almost a total displacement of lower in- 
come Negro families. All urban renewal does 
is redistribute the slum, so that Negro fam- 
ilies who were living in slum conditions 
once they’ve been cleared out, simply move 
to either an existing slum in another part 
of the city or create a new slum in a fringe 
area. So urban renewal, while it solves one 
problem, creates another problem in another 
section of the city. 

It will get worse before it gets better. 
Many more thousands of Negro families will 
be displaced in the next 4 years. There is a 
dire shortage of low-income public housing 
in Washington, and the result is this: 

Today Negro housing in Washington is 
five times more crowded than white. It is 
also more expensive. Because the white sub- 
urbs are closed, the Negro has no choice but 
the inner city, a polite euphemism for slum. 
Thus he is at the mercy of the free market. 
One conservative estimate is that he is over- 
charged about $5 million in rents a year, in 
neighborhoods like these. He invariably pays 
more for less than the white tenant. 


From this very brief review of the Fed- 
eral urban renewal program, it is unmis- 
takably clear that when Mrs. Robert H. 
Jacobs, Jr., told those present at the fifth 
Women Doers luncheon that urban re- 
newal programs which shunt poor people 
and Negroes out of their accustomed 
neighborhoods are a cause for worry,” 
she was on solid ground. 

Upon checking with the White House 
this morning I was advised that Mrs. 
Jacobs spoke without notes or a pre- 
pared text. I am, therefore, including 
as part of my remarks the Washington 
(D.C.) Post article to which I have pre- 
viously referred, and the condensation 
of her book, “The Death and Life of 
Great American Cities,” published in the 
April 1964 issue of the Reader’s Digest: 
[From the OEEO (D.C.) Post, June 17, 

] 


WALL-TO-WALL CONCRETE IS LUNCHEON TOPIC 
(By Dorothy McCardle) 

Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson turned her at- 
tention from rural problems to the plight 
of fast-growing American cities yesterday. 

“We are a nation that has moved to 
town,” she told the 16 women she had in- 
vited to her fifth monthly Women Doers 
luncheon at the White House. 

She asked a leading woman authority on 
America’s “asphalt jungles” to speak to the 
women. 

President Johnson dropped by to shake 
hands with each of his wife’s guests and 
give a special greeting to the luncheon 
speaker, Mrs. Robert H. Jacobs, Jr., of New 
York. Mrs. Jacobs is an authority on the 
“wall-to-wall concrete” of the average Amer- 
ican city. As an architectural writer, Mrs. 
Jacobs is the author of “The Death and 
Life of Great American Cities.” 

Mrs. Jacobs, who met the President and 
Mrs. Johnson for the first time, had arrived 
during noontime Washington traffic. 

Mrs. Johnson marked this in her intro- 
duction and cited a statement of the threat 
of modern city life given “by an early oc- 
cupant of this house.” She referred to 
Thomas Jefferson who had warned his com- 
patriots of corruption “when we pile up in 
enormous cities.” 

“How to keep size from smothering the in- 
dividual into an impersonal and uncomfort- 
able mold in the masses of our cities?” 
asked Mrs. Johnson. “This is the question 
which writers, planners, and citizens must 
answer.” 

Mrs. Jacobs, as such a writer, planner, and 
citizen, did not have the answer. But she 
had some pertinent comments which drew 
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forth fascinating discussion later among the 
guests. 

She said the urban renewal programs 
which shunt poor people and Negroes out 
of their accustomed neighborhoods “are 
cause for worry.” 

“I think we have a lot to be worried about 
now,” said Mrs. Jacobs. “We talk more and 
more of city amenities, and we produce less 
and less.” 

She said that too many cities handle 
their budgets poorly. They have plenty for 
new projects and yet no money for repair 
and maintenance of the gracious aspects 
of what they have. 

She wants greater status for the man who 
works with his hands to preserve a city’s 
beauty. The gardener and the laborer 
are worthy of their hire and of greater re- 
spect, she believes. 

Mrs. Johnson took up this salute to man- 
ual labor by telling a story of the Presi- 
dent’s teenage years. After high school, he 
worked for a dollar a day (good wages then) 
with highway maintenance machinery. 

“His mother, who was a college graduate, 
never said a word to downgrade his work 
with his hands,” said Mrs. Johnson. 

“She felt it a manly thing to do.” 

“We are not going to be saved by these 
manual workers,“ Mrs. Jacobs said, and 
added, “But we have got to design things 
that are worthy of the tender, loving care 
of the unskilled worker.” 

Guests lunched on cream of mushroom 
soup, avocado stuffed with crabmeat, fresh 


asparagus, and strawberry mousse, 


Tas Richt Way To Save OUR CITIES 
(By Jane Jacobs) 


“I live in a lovely, quiet residential area,” 
says a New York friend who is looking for a 
new apartment. “The only disturbing sound 
at night is the occasional scream of someone 
being mugged.” 

She lives in one of New York City’s vast 
middle-income housing developments, once 
hailed as a triumph of enlightened city plan- 
ning. In practice, the development’s care- 
fully contrived (and much admired) isola- 
tion from normal city commerce has proved 
an irresistible lure to criminals and juvenile 
delinquents. 

A slum clearance project in New York’s 
East Harlem has as its principal feature sev- 
eral conspicuous blocks of lawn. That lawn 
has become an object of hatred to the ten- 
ants. “What good is it?” they ask bitterly. 

“Nobody cared what we wanted when they 
built this place,” one tenant has summed up 
the discontent. “They threw our homes 
down and pushed us here and pushed our 
friends somewhere else. We don’t have a 
place around here to get a cup of coffee or a 
newspaper. Nobody cares what we need. 
But the big men come and look at that grass 
and say, Isn't it wonderful? Now the poor 
have everything.“ 

The failure of these ambitious projects, 
one in middle income, the other in low- 
income housing, is partially due to our sen- 
timental faith in the healing power of grass. 
Once people begin looking at nature as if it 
were a nice big St. Bernard dog for the chil- 
dren, what could be more logical than the 
desire to bring it into the city, too? But 
the shortcomings of grass as a cure-all for 
the city’s malignancies are but one aspect 
of the problem, 

There is a wistful myth that if only we 
had enough money to spend—the figure is 
usually put at $100 billion—we could 
wipe out all our slums in 10 years, reverse 
urban decay, anchor the wandering middle 
class, and perhaps even solve the traffic prob- 
lem. But almost every experiment in this 
field thus far—and every major American 
city has made at least one expensive try at 
urban renewal—has been disappointing, and 
most have been flat failures. 
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This is because city planners have not ob- 
served how cities actually work. Instead 
they have been guided by theories of how 
they ought to work. The planners are sin- 
cere, studious, and idealistic, but all their 
theories are based on a foundation of non- 
sense. 

Consider, for example, the orthodox plan- 
ning reaction to the North End district in 
Boston. An old, low-rent area merging into 
the waterfront industry, the North End has 
been termed “Boston's worst slums.” Its 
working places and commerce are mingled 
right in with its residences. It has the high- 
est dwelling unit concentration in Boston, 
and one of the highest in America. It has 
little parkland. Children play in the streets. 
Its buildings are old and its blocks very small; 
in planning parlance it is badly cut up with 
wasteful streets. Everything is presumably 
wrong with the North End, and it is such 
a textbook case of urban depravity that one 
recurring assignment for MIT and Harvard 
planning and architectural students is to 
transform it on paper to an ideal of order 
and gentility. 

In 1939 when I first saw the North End, 
its buildings were all badly overcrowded by 
the flood of immigrants from Europe. Tene- 
ments had been built to house them, town- 
houses converted to flats, and the whole dis- 
trict was desperately poor. 

When I saw it again in 1959, I was amazed 
at the change. Scores of buildings had been 
rehabilitated, and now had only one or two 
families in them. I looked down a narrow 
alley which had once been squalid—only to 
find neatly pointed brickwork on the tene- 
ments. The sides of buildings around park- 
ing lots were not left raw and amputated, 
but were freshly painted. Mingled among 
the houses were foodstores, carpentry, and 
upholstery shops. The streets were alive 
with children playing, people shopping, 
strolling, talking. 

The general street atmosphere of buoyancy, 
friendliness, and good spirits was so infec- 
tious that it struck me as the healthiest 
place in the city. I called a Boston planner 
friend of mine to find out where the money 
had come from for rehabilitation. 

“Money? Why, no money or work has gone 
into the North End. Nothing's going on 
down there yet. That’s the worst slum in the 
city” he said. 

“It doesn't look like a slum to me,” I said. 
“Have you any figures on it?” 

“Yes, the funny thing is that it has among 
the lowest delinquency, disease, and infant 
mortality rates in Boston, and one of the 
lowest ratios of rent to income. The death 
rate is low—particularly the TB death rate. 
Of course it’s a terrible slum, though.” 

“You ought to have more slums like this,” 
Isaid. 

“I know how you feel. I often go down 
there myself just to walk around and feel 
that wonderful, cheerful life. But of course 
we have to rebuild it eventually. We've got 
to get those people off the streets.” 

Here was a curious thing. My friend's 
instincts told him the North End was a good 
place, and his social statistics confirmed it. 
But everything he had learned as an expert 
city planner told him that it had to be a 
bad place. 

THE UTOPIAN PLANNERS 

How did such myopic planning concepts 
ever get started? 

In 1898 an English court reporter named 
Ebenezer Howard, who made planning an 
avocation, proposed to abolish London's nox- 
ious slums by moving the city poor into small 
garden cities where they might again live 
close to nature. These towns, held to a max- 
imum of 30,000 population, were to be pa- 
ternalistic and self-sufficient, with industry, 
housing, schools, greens, commerce, and cul- 
ture all in planned preserves and with the 
whole encircled by a green belt of agriculture. 
Like model American company towns, they 
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would be very nice places if you were docile 
and had no plans of your own. As in all 
utopias the right to have plans belonged to 
those in charge. 

Although the green-belt towns were con- 
ceived as an alternative to the city, and made 
no sense in terms of city planning, virtually 
all modern city planning has been adapted 
from Howard’s ideas. Planners assume, for 
example, that: The street is a bad environ- 
ment for humans, so houses should be faced 
inward, toward sheltered greens. Frequent 
streets are wasteful, of advantage only to 
real estate speculators, who measure value 
by the front foot. Commerce should be seg- 
regated from residences and greens, A neigh- 
borhood’s demand for goods should be cal- 
culated “scientifically,” and this much and 
no more commercial space allotted. The 
presence of many other people is at best a 
necessary evil, and good city planning must 
aim for at least the illusion of isolation and 
suburban privacy. The planned community 
must be islanded off as a self-contained unit 
and must resist change. 

From beginning to end these concepts are 
irrelevant to the workings of cities. Indeed 
the science of city planning today is at about 
the same stage of development as was medi- 
cal science when physicians put their faith 
in bloodletting. 


EYES ON THE STREET 


Reformers deplore the sight of people loit- 
ering on busy corners, sitting on stoops, or 
hanging around candy stores and bars. “If 
these people had decent homes,” they say, 
“or a more private, grassy outdoor place, they 
wouldn’t be on the streets.” 

This judgment represents a profound mis- 
understanding of streets and sidewalks, the 
most vital organs of any city. And it is an 
error which goes to the heart of one of the 
greatest problems cities face: the crime and 
barbarism which have taken over so many 
streets. What the planners have not realized 
is that street and sidewalk safety is not kept 
primarily by the police, but by the people 
themselves. 

One day, as I was looking out of my sec- 
ond- floor window, my attention was attracted 
by a man and a little 8- or 9-year-old girl. 
The man, by turns cajoling, then nonchalant, 
seemed to be trying to get her to go with 
him. The girl made herself rigid against 
the building. 

I was about to intervene, when suddenly 
a woman emerged from a nearby butcher 
shop. She stood within earshot of the man, 
her arms folded and a look of determina- 
tion on her face. Next, a delicatessen owner 
arrived and stood solidly on his other side. 
Several heads poked out of the tenement 
windows, and on my side of the street I saw 
that the locksmith, the fruitman, and the 
laundry proprietor were also watching. The 
man was surrounded. Nobody was going to 
let that little girl be dragged off, even though 
no one knew who she was. 

Those watchful citizens are among the 
thousands upon thousands of people in every 
great city who casually defend the streets. 
Collectively, they observe everything that is 
going on. If they need to take action— 
whether to give directions, or to call an 
ambulance or the police—they do so. 

Why are some streets well used and free 
from crime, while others remain deserted and 
a public menace? What really makes a 
street safe? 

First, there must be eyes on the street, 
eyes that belong to the natural proprietors 
of the street, such as storekeepers, apart- 
ment dwellers, errand runners—and loiterers. 
Second, eyes must watch the street as con- 
tinuously as possible. 

Equally important, the street itself must 
be interesting enough to attract people. No 


I am happy to report that on this occasion 
the girl turned out to be the man’s daughter. 
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one will sit on a stoop, or look out a window 
at a dull, empty street. But large numbers 
of people do entertain themselves by watch- 
ing street activity. The basic requisite for 
such surveillance is a substantial number of 
stores, bars, restaurants, and other public 
places sprinkled along the sidewalks, includ- 
ing some that are used during the evening 
and night. 

Most city planners will have none of this. 
They operate on the premise that city people 
seek emptiness, obvious order and quiet, 
They seem to feel that large numbers of peo- 
ple are undesirable and that the safety of a 
city lies in treating it like a suburb, and 
spreading people out more thinly. 

If this were true, Los Angeles would be one 
of our safest cities, because superficially 
it is almost all suburban. Yet Los Angeles’ 
crime rate remains high. In forcible rape 
and aggravated assault, the crimes which 
make people fear streets the most, its rates 
are among the highest in the Nation. 

On the other hand, the busy streets of 
my neighborhood in Greenwich Viliage— 
once condemned as a blight area and saved 
from slum clearance only by public protest— 
have one of the lowest crime rates in New 
York. 

Similarly, the teeming streets of Boston’s 
North End—"“the worst slum in the city“ 
are astonishingly safe. “In 32 years,” the 
settlement-house director there told me, “I 
have never heard of a single case of rape, 
mugging or child molesting in the district.” 
A half-dozen times or so, suspected molest- 
ers have tried to make an attack, but in 
every instance they have been thwarted by 
Passers-by, kibitzers from windows or shop- 
keepers. 

I have seen a striking difference between 
presence and absence of casual public sur- 
veillance on two sides of the same wide street 
in East Harlem, inhabited by residents of 
roughly the same incomes and races. On 
the old city side, full of public places and 
the sidewalk loitering so deplored by Uto- 
plans, the children were being kept well in 
hand. On the project side of the street 
across the way, the children, who had a fire 
hydrant open beside their play area, were 
behaving destructively, drenching the open 
windows of houses with water, squirting it 
on adults who walked on the project side of 
the street, throwing it into the windows 
of cars as they went by. Nobody dared to 
stop them. These were anonymous children. 
What if you scolded them? Who would back 
you up over there in the blind-eyed turf? 
Better to keep out of it. 


CUSTOM-BUILT FOR CRIME 


To custom-build city districts for crime is 
idiotic, yet that is what many planners do. 
Vast redevelopment areas are designed with 
no thought of the need for eyes on the street. 
Huge housing projects are advertised as “‘is- 
lands within the city.” Cut off from the 
normal street life of the city around them, 
they provide their own grounds where side- 
walk law and order are left to the police or 
special guards. 

These places are jungles, ideally suited to 
beatings, holdups, vandalism and the like. 
The police precinct captain of one such 
project (nationally admired by city planners) 
has recently warned residents not to remain 
outdoors after dark, and never to answer their 
doorbells without knowing the caller. Other 
projects have reverted to the status of be- 
leaguered stockades. They are surrounded 
by steel fences or patrolled with police dogs. 

But nothing can enforce civilization where 
the normal casual supervision of citizens has 
been upset. And it is futile for planners to 
try to evade the issue of unsafe city streets 
by putting up fences or creating sheltered 
interior courtyards and walks. 

One December day some years ago, the 
tenants of Washington Houses, a public- 
housing project in New York, put up three 
Christmas trees. The largest tree, so cum- 
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bersome that it was a problem to erect and 
trim, went into the project’s “inner” street, a 
landscaped central mall and promenade. 
The other two trees, much smaller and easy 
to carry, were put on small fringe plots where 
the project abuts a busy corner and a lively 
cross street. 

On the first night, the large tree was stolen. 
The two smaller trees, open to public sur- 
veillance, remained intact until they were 
taken down at New Year's. The mall where 
the tree was stolen,” says a social worker, “is 
theoretically the most safe and sheltered 
place in the project. But it is the same place 
that has proved to be unsafe for the people, 
too.” 

In their desire to “get people off the 
streets,” and to mold cities into separate, 
neatly functional areas, city planners tend to 
dismiss sidewalk activity as chaotic and dis- 
orderly. They have failed to grasp the feel- 
ing of trust, and the intricate—almost un- 
conscious—network of voluntary standards 
by which stoop sitters, shopkeepers, house- 
wives, and strollers join in keeping the public 
peace of a street. 

This trust, so essential to the safety of a 
city, is formed from hundreds of little side- 
walk contacts. It grows out of people 
stopping by a bar for a beer, getting advice 
from the grocer, and giving advice to the 
newsstand man. It comes from comparing 
opinions at the bakery, nodding hello to a 
boy drinking pop on a stoop, hearing about 
a job from the hardware man, admiring new 
babies, or sympathizing over the way a coat 
has faded. 

Most of this activity is utterly trivial. 
But the sum total is a constant succession 
of eyes on the street and an enormous sense 
of public respect and trust. Lowly, unpur- 
poseful and random as sidewalk life may ap- 
pear to the planners, it is the small change 
from which the wealth of a city’s public life 
may grow. 

“FOOLING AROUND” ON SIDEWALKS 


Orthodox planning is much imbued with 
puritanical and utoplan conceptions of how 
people should spend their free time. Among 
these moralisms is a belief that children do 
not belong on streets or sidewalks. Planning 
officials bewail the rise of delinquent “street 
gangs,” and warn of “deprived” children who 
fall prey to the sinister environment of "the 
gutter.” To stop this corruption, they call 
for parks and playgrounds where children 
can have swings to play on, space in which to 
run, and grass to lift their souls. 

This strange fantasy persists despite over- 
whelming evidence that street gangs do their 
street fighting predominantly in parks and 
playgrounds. In 1959, when the New York 
Times summed up the city’s worst adolescent 
gang outbreaks of the past decade, every one 
was designated as having occurred in a park. 
Moreover, with increasing frequency children 
engaged in such horrors turn out to be from 
superblock projects. 

The reason, of course, is simple: without 
streets, there can be no eyes on the streets. 
When children are transferred from side- 
walks to the average park or playground, they 
have been moved from under the eyes of a 
large number of adults to a place where su- 
pervision is almost negligible. 

I saw a striking example of this when I 
paid a visit to a Manhattan playground in 
which, a few days before, two 16-year-old 
youths had been murdered. In the play- 
ground three small boys were setting a fire 
under a wooden bench; another was having 
his head beaten against the concrete. The 
sole custodian was absorbed in slowly hauling 
down the American flag. 

On my walk home, the nearby streets pre- 
sented a startling contrast. Hundreds of 
children under the eyes of innumerable 
adults were engaged in a vast variety of side- 
walk games and whooping pursuits. There 
was no sign of arson, mayhem, or brandish- 
ing of weapons. 
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The fascination of street life for city chil- 
dren has long been noted by recreation ex- 
perts, usually with disapproval. In 1928, the 
Regional Plan Association of New York, in a 
report that remains the most exhaustive 
American study of big-city recreation, ad- 
mitted: “It must be a well-administered 
playground to compete with the city streets, 
teeming with life and adventure.” The same 
report goes on to deplore the stubborn tend- 
ency of children to fool around instead of 
playing recognized games. 

This yearning for the organization child 
is unrealistic and impractical. Whether 
planners like it or not, city children need a 
place where they can fool around—a place 
quite apart from formal recreation areas 
for planned sports or special activities— 
because a great part of their play occurs 
in bits and snatches. It happens during 
small intervals after lunch, or after school, 
while they are waiting for supper, between 
homework and bedtime, 

Sidewalks serve as a splendid setting dur- 
ing these odd moments and hours, and chil- 
dren rightfully consider them a natural 
place for scores of incidental, everyday 
amusements. They slop in puddles, play tag 
and hopscotch, write with chalk, jump rope, 
roller skate, shoot marbles, trade cards, walk 
stilts, and decorate soapbox scooters. These 
things are not done formally or by plan. 
Part of their charm is the accompanying 
sense of adventure and freedom to roam up 
and down the sidewalks—a far different 
matter from being boxed into a planner's 
preserve. 

“I know Greenwich Village like my hand,” 
brags my son as he shows me to a “secret 
hiding place” he has found in a niche be- 
tween two buildings. Here he caches the 
treasures he finds in trash cans on his way 
to school, 

As children get older, this incidental play 
entails more loitering with others, sizing up 
people and life, flirting, pushing, shoving, 
and horseplay. Adolescents are always be- 
ing criticized for this kind of loitering, but 
they can hardly grow up without it. The 
trouble comes when it is done not within 
society, but as a form of outlaw life. 

Planners who continually clamor for more 
parks and playgrounds do not seem to un- 
derstand that grass, space, and equipment 
do not rear children. Only people can rear 
children and assimilate them into civilized 
society. 

When Mr. Lacey, the locksmith, bawls out 
my son for almost running into the path of 
a car, and then later reports the transgres- 
sion when my husband passes the locksmith 
shop, my son gets more than a lesson in 
safety and obedience. He also learns that 
Mr. Lacey feels responsible for him to a 
degree. This lesson of casual trust—the 
first fundamental of successful city life— 
cannot be taught by hired park attendants, 
because the essence of this responsibility is 
that one does it without being hired. It is 
a lesson children learn only from the expe- 
rience of having people without ties of kin- 
ship or close friendship with them take a 
modicum of public responsibility for them. 
Such instruction must come from society 
itself, and in cities it comes almost entirely 
during the time children play on sidewalks. 

It is sheer folly to build cities in a way 
that makes it necessary to hire park guards 
as substitutes for normal, casual presence of 
adults on lively sidewalks. The myth that 
city streets are innately evil, and must be 
done away with insofar as possible, is the 
most mischievous and destructive idea in 
orthodox city planning today. That it is so 
often held in the name of vaporous fantasies 
about child care is as bitter as irony can get. 


GHOST PARKS 

If you take a boat trip around Manhattan, 
you are apt to get the impression that New 
York is a city composed largely of parkland— 
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almost all of it deserted. You will notice 
the same emptiness if you go to Baltimore’s 
beautiful Federal Hill, or the two finest parks 
in Cincinnati, or to the many lifeless, decay- 
ing ghost parks one finds in almost every 
great American city. 

In orthodox city planning, neighborhood 
open spaces are venerated as a self-evident 
virtue. But people do not use city open space 
just because it is there and because city de- 
signers wish they would. For every successful 
and much-used park such as Boston Common 
in Boston and Rockefeller Plaza in New York, 
there are scores of dispirited city vacuums 
called parks which are little used and often 


Parks are often described as “the lungs of 
a city,” and most park planning is conceived 
in terms of grass and open space. This is 
pure nonsense. Air—not parks—keeps cities 
from suffocating, and no more air is let into 
a city by an acre of greenery than by an acre 
of streets. 

Another misleading myth about parks is 
that they are “community anchors” which 
automatically stabilize real estate values. 
Parks are not automatically anything, and 
least of all are they dependable stabilizers of 
neighborhood values. One has only to look 
at the decay which surrounds so many park- 
like projects to see this. 

In certain respects, every city park is a case 
unto itself, but the successful neighborhood 
parks—the common, bread-and-butter vari- 
ety, designed for use as local public yards— 
are those which attract intensive mixed uses 
from a wide variety of people. Hence the 
fate of virtually all neighborhood parks de- 
pends on whether or not they are placed at 
a point where active, different currents of 
life come to a focus. 

Two parks in Philadelphia, designed by 
William Penn some 280 years ago, offer a 
sharp contrast that illustrates this point. 
Once the same size, and as nearly alike in 
location as possible, they have had wildly 
different fates. 

One is Washington Square, in an area 
which was once in the downtown heart of the 
city, but is now a massive center for insur- 
ance, publishing and advertising companies. 
Rimmed mainly by huge office buildings, the 
park long had but one reservoir of users; 
office workers who visited it during lunch- 
time on fine days. At all other times it was 
almost deserted. Into this vacuum came 
what usually fills city vacuums—a form of 
blight, Washington Square became a noto- 
rious pervert park: And although it was 
finally torn up and redesigned, in an effort to 
salvage it, the place gets only brief and des- 
ultory use today. 

But another of Penn’s parks, Rittenhouse 
Square, is one of Philadelphia’s greatest 
assets. Its success is linked directly to its 
immediate surroundings, The buildings 
along it edges include an art club, a music 
school, an old apothecary shop, a church, a 
school and a library. Along the nearby 
streets is an abundance of shops, offices, and 
apartments. 

This mixture of buildings presents Ritten- 
house Square with a variety of people who 
use the park at different times. The se- 
quence starts with a few early strollers, fol- 
lowed by people on the way to work, It 
continues through the morning with the 
arrival of mothers, babies, and shoppers, 
During lunch hour the population grows, and 
in the afternoon schoolchildren add them- 
selves in, Toward evening, young couples ap- 
pear, some on dates, some on their way to 
restaurants, and many who seem to come 
just to enjoy the nice combination of liveli- 
ness and leisure. 

In short, Rittenhouse Square is where life 
swirls—where there is as much as possible of 
everything different a city can offer. And, 
like every successful neighborhood park, it 
helps to knit together the vital and varied 
community around it. 
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In their obsession with grass, the planners 
sometimes seem to be antilife. In the center 
of New York’s Washington Square Park 
stands a basin which once possessed an orna- 
mental iron center with a fountain. What 
remains is the sunken concrete circular basin, 
dry most of the year, bordered with four 
steps ascending to a stone coping that forms 
an outer rim a few feet above ground level. 
In effect, this is a circular arena, a theater in 
the round, and that is how it is used, with 
complete confusion as to who are spectators 
and who are the show. Everybody is both, 
although some are more so: guitar players, 
singers, crowds of darting children, im- 
promptu dancers, sunbathers, conversers, 
showoffs, photographers, and mixed in with 
them all a bewildering sprinkling of absorbed 
readers who have ignored the quiet and half- 
deserted benches to the east. 

Yet, despite the spontaneous delight this 
accidental stage setting affords, city officials 
have regularly concocted schemes by which 
this part of the park would be sown to grass 
and, in the planners’ invariable phrase, “re- 
stored to park use.” 

It is this kind of blindness, this antipeople 
worship of grass and open space which has 
made ghosts of so many of our parks and 
kept them from giving to city life the grace 
and delight they should. 


THE NEED FOR DIVERSITY 


The planners loye to sort out various 
phases of city life and neatly segregate 
them—here an ambitious and aseptically de- 
contaminated cultural center, there a sepa- 
rate commercial district, and so on, This 
has the appeal of simplicity, but the essen- 
tial vitality of cities lies in their complexity, 
in their wide diversity of uses and ingredi- 
ents. So the first and most important ques- 
tion about planning cities is this: How can 
they generate enough mixed uses—enough 
diversity—throughout enough of their terri- 
tories, to insure public safety and sustain 
their own civilization? 

Cities are places of fantastic vitality, but 
they do not automatically generate diversity 
just by existing. They can also produce vast 
stretches of lifeless gray areas, However, the 
conditions that generate city diversity are 
quite easy to discover by observing places in 
which diversity flourishes. 

To generate exuberant diversity in a city’s 
streets and districts, four conditions are in- 
dispensable: 

1. The district must serve more than one 
primary function, preferably more than two. 
These must insure the presence of people 
who go outdoors on different schedules and 
are in the place for different purposes, but 
who are able to use many facilities in com- 
mon. 

2. Most blocks must be short; that is, 
streets and opportunities to turn corners 
must be frequent. 

8. The district must mingle buildings that 
vary in age and condition, including a good 
proportion of old ones, so that they vary in 
the economic yield they must produce. This 
mingling must be fairly close grained. 

4. There must be a sufficiently dense con- 
centration of people. 

The necessity for these four conditions is 
the most important point I have to make. 

For a humble example of the economic 
effects of diversity, and of having the streets 
used at all hours, consider my neighborhood, 
Hudson Street. The continuity of movement 
there (which gives the streets its safety) de- 
pends on an economic foundation of basic 
mixed uses. Activity starts early in the 
morning. Joe Cornacchia’s son-in-law stacks 
out the empty cruces from the delicatessen. 
Mr, Goldstein arranges the coils of wire which 
proclaim that the hardware store is open. 
Droves of junior high school students walk 
by, dropping candy wrappers. Women in 
housedresses emerge, and as they crisscross 
with one another they pause for quick con- 
versations. The workers from the labora- 
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tories, meatpacking plants, warehouses, and 
from a bewildering variety of small factories, 
printing houses and other little industries 
and offices give all the eating places and 
much of the other commerce support at 
midday. 

Because of their patronage, we residents on 
the street possess better restaurants, more 
convenience, liveliness, variety, and choice 
than we could support alone. The people 
who work in the neighborhood also possess, 
on account of us residents, more variety than 
they could sustain in their own right. We 
support these things together by uncon- 
sciously cooperating economically, and work- 
ers and residents together are able to pro- 
duce more than the sum of our two parts. 

By contrast let us look at the downtown 
tip of Manhattan, a district which serves 
only one primary function as a business cen- 
ter and which also suffers from extreme time 
unbalance among its users. Some 400,000 
persons are employed here, in the Wall Street 
area, by various shipping companies, city, 
Federal and State offices, and in a number of 
law, insurance and other work complexes. 
And during working hours many additional 
people visit the district on business. 

This is an immense number of users for 
a territory so compact that any part of it is 
accessible on foot, and there is a tremendous 
daily demand for meals and other goods. 
Yet the district is miserable at providing 
such services. The eating places and cloth- 
ing shops are pitifully inadequate in number 
and variety. The district used to have one of 
the best hardware stores in New York, but a 
few years ago it could no longer make ends 
meet, It had one of the finest, longest estab- 
lished food specialty stores in the city; this, 
too, has recently closed down. It once had a 
few movies, but they became sleeping places 
for the leisured indigent and eventually dis- 
appeared, The district's cultural opportuni- 
ties are nil. The one thriving retail area 
with shop after shop selling hi-fi equipment 
is now threatened with demolition for two 
more huge office towers. 

The business done by consumers’ enter- 
prises here must be mainly crammed into 
some 2 or 3 hours a day. This degree of 
underuse means inefficiency for any plant. 
Restaurants cover their overhead and make 
a profit only by exploiting the mid-day mob 
operation to the hilt. Other retail services 
manage to survive by keeping their over- 
head abnormally low. 

The area’s dwindling services have made it 
unattractive to business, and firm after firm 
has left for mixed-use midtown Manhattan 
(which has become the city’s main down- 
town). These losses, in turn, have badly 
undermined the district’s once supreme con- 
venience for face-to-face business contacts, 
so that now law firms and banks are moving 
out to be closer to clients who have already 
moved. 


THE NEED FOR OLD BUILDINGS 


The advantages of short blocks are ob- 
vious. They promote fluidity, and by mak- 
ing corners and streets accessible to many 
people provide economically viable spots for 
buying, eating, seeing things, getting a drink. 
Conversely, long blocks, which literally 
block people off from one another, drasti- 
cally curtail economic life. They thwart ex- 
perimentation, and make it impossible for 
many small enterprises, which depend on 
the passing public, to exist. 

It is instructive to watch where the over- 
flow of diversity and popularity from Green- 
wich Village has spilled and where it has 
halted. Rents have steadily gone up in 
Greenwich Village, and for 25 years people 
have been predicting a renascence of the 
once fashionable Chelsea district, directly 
to the north. This prediction seems logical 
because of Chelsea’s location, and because its 
mixtures and types of buildings are almost 
identical with those of Greenwich Village. 
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But the renascence has never happened. 
Instead, Chelsea languishes behind its bar- 
riers of long, self-isolating blocks, decaying 
in most of them faster than it is being re- 
habilitated in others, Today it is being ex- 
tensively slum cleared, and in the process 
endowed with even bigger and more monot- 
onous blocks. (The pseudoscience of plan- 
ning seems almost neurotic in its determi- 
nation to imitate empiric failure and ignore 
empiric success.) 

Meanwhile, Greenwich Village has ex- 
tended itself and its diversity and popularity 
far to the east, working outward through a 
little neck between industrial concentra- 
tions, following unerringly the direction of 
short blocks and fluid street use—even 
though the buildings in that direction are 
not so attractive or suitable as those in 
Chelsea. This movement in one direction 
and halt in another is neither capricious nor 
mysterious. It is a down-to-earth r 
to what works well economically for city 
diversity and what does not. 

Another indispensable condition for urban 
vitality is the presence of low-value old 
buildings, including some that are rundown. 
Cities need old buildings so badly it is 
probably impossible for vigorous streets and 
districts to grow without them. 

In an area that has only new buildings, 
the enterprises that can exist are auto- 
matically limited to those that can support 
the high cost of new construction. Super- 
markets, banks, shoestores, and chain res- 
taurants can pay the relatively high over- 
head costs which must obtain in new build- 
ings. But bookstores, antique shops, neigh- 
borhood bars, and foreign restaurants 
seldom can. The feeders of the arts— 
studios, galleries, stores for musical instru- 
ments and art supplies—nearly always go 
into old buildings. Hundreds of enterprises 
which contribute to the intricate fabric of 
civilization, and whose existence helps to 
make the streets safe, can make out suc- 
cessfully in old buildings but are inexorably 
slain by the high overhead in new ones. 

A successful city district becomes a kind 
of ever-normal granary so far as construc- 
tion is concerned. Some of the old build- 
ings, year-by-year, are rehabilitated or re- 
placed by new ones. Over the years there 
is, therefore, constantly a mixture of build- 
ings of many ages and types. In this 
dynamic process, the high building costs of 
one generation are the bargains of the next, 
and the incubators of new business ven- 
tures. 

The many old dwellings and warehouses 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., for example, have led to 
a strange and most revealing business sta- 
tistic. Each year more manufacturing en- 
terprises leave Brooklyn than move into it 
from elsewhere; yet the number of factories 
there has been growing steadily. A thesis 
prepared at Brooklyn’s Pratt Institute ex- 
plains this paradox: 

“The secret is that Brooklyn is an incuba- 
tor of industry. A couple of machinists will 
get tired of working for someone else and 
start out for themselves in the back of a 
garage. They'll prosper and grow; soon they 
will move to a rented loft; still later they 
buy a building. When they outgrow that, 
there is a good chance they will move out. 
But in the meantime, 50 or 100 more like 
them will have started up.” 

UNDERWRITING DECAY 

Tronically, the planner’s well-meant efforts 
to prevent or abolish slums often speed up 
the process of decay, or actually create 
planned slums. The classic remedy of abol- 
ishing slums outright and replacing them 
with projects invariably fails. At best it 
merely shifts slums from here to there, add- 
ing its own tincture of hardship and disrup- 
tion, 

“In an effort to solve one social ill [a re- 
port in the New York Times states] the 
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community in too many instances has suc- 
ceeded in intensifying other evils and cre- 
ating new ones. Admission to low-rent proj- 
ects is controlled by income levels. The able, 
rising families are constantly driven out. At 
the intake end, the economic and social levels 
tend to drop lower and lower. A human 
catch pool is formed that breeds social ills 
and requires endless outside assistance.” 

An area composed of nothing but poor and 
defeated people is virtually doomed to per- 
petual decay. Incredibly, we are reaching 
a stage where some projects themselves are 
in need of slum clearance. Buffalo, N.Y., 
for instance, has a low-income project named 
Dante Place, which was completed with 
3 funds in 1954. It became such a 

sore that, in the words of the 
pans housing director, it “represented an 
obstacle to the development of adjacent 
land.” 

What was the planners’ solution? Most 
of the inhabitants of Dante Place were 
moved into another project which had been 
built in another part of Buffalo. Dante 
Place was then converted into a middle- 
income cooperative project. This process 
of correcting mistakes by duplicating them 
was hailed by New York State’s Housing 
Commissioner as progress that “may well set 
a pattern for other housing authorities.” 

The mere idea that an area is a slum and 
must eventually be cleared out will hasten 
decay. Banks, savings and loan associations 
and insurance companies, having judged 
there is no future for the existing com- 
munity, blacklist the whole area. When 
lending institutions make such judgments, 
most of them are accurate, because they are 
self-fulfilling. For, unless a neighborhood 
possesses extraordinary vitality and re- 
sources, & drought of credit inexorably en- 
forces deterioration. A neighborhood that 
is cut off from normal credit sources almost 
invariably falls victim of exploitative invest- 
ment. Usurers will charge owners from 20 
to 80 percent interest and fees on loans, 
or speculators will simply buy up decaying 
buildings and subdivide the rooms, thereby 
reaping high profits until the area is cleared. 

Such financial blacklisting is quite im- 
personal. It operates not against residents 
or businessmen as persons, but against their 
neighborhoods. For example, a merchant I 
know in East Harlem, unable to get a 
$15,000 loan for expanding and modernizing 
his successful business there, had no diffi- 
culty raising $30,000 to build a house on 
Long Island. 

After East Harlem was blacklisted by the 
banks in the early 1940's, it was as if it had 
been decreed a backward, deprived country, 
financially apart from our normal life. Even 
the branch banks were closed down for 20 
years throughout an area of more than 
100,000 people and thousands of businesses; 
merchants had to go out of the district 
simply to deposit their day’s receipts. 

Eventually, massive doses of foreign aid, 
i.e., Government funds administered by ab- 
sentee experts and planners, poured into the 
area—some $300 million worth of it. The 
more that poured in, the worse became 
the trouble and turmoils of East Harlem. 
More than 1,500 businesses which had the 
misfortune to occupy sites marked for dem- 
olition were wiped away, and an estimated 
four-fifths of their proprietors ruined. Vir- 
tually all the enterprising and successful 
members of the population who had hung 
on in the district were rooted out. 

Most of the business community is sacri- 
ficed in slum clearance. The proprietor of a 
condemned business gets nothing for the 
loss of his business or goodwill. A report 
in 1960 to the mayor of New York mentions 
this illustrative case: 

“A druggist purchased a drugstore for more 
than $40,000. A few years later the building 
in which his store was located was taken 
in condemnation. He eventually received 
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an award of $3,000 for fixtures and that sum 
had to be paid over to the chattel mortgagee. 
Thus his total investment was completely 
wiped out.” 

The planners justify redevelopment fiscally 
on the ground that the public investment 
will be returned over a reasonable period in 
the form of increased taxes. But the public 
investment does not include the cost of the 
kind of involuntary subsidy described above. 
If businessmen were fairly recompensed for 
their losses, the enlarged public costs would 
bear no conceivable relationship to antici- 
pated tax returns, 

Both renewal and public-housing projects, 
with their wholesale destruction, are inher- 
ently wasteful ways of rebuilding cities, and 
in comparison with their full costs make 
pathetic contributions to city values. 
Clearly, project building as a form of city 
transformation makes no more sense 
financially than it does socially. 


THE HIDDEN POWER IN OUR SLUMS 


City officials, beset by the problems of 
concentrated poverty in the slums, often 
speak hopefully about bringing back the 
middle class. To be sure, our cities are 
losing their middle-class populations to the 
suburbs. But we do not need to bring them 
back. Cities can grow their own middle 
class—and grow it in slums. This has 
happened time after time, and it is the one 
sure way to eliminate the scourge of our 
slums. 

When I visited Boston’s North End re- 
cently—the district which has been called the 
city’s worst slum—a young butcher took me 
to the door of his shop and pointed down the 
street at a tidy, three-story row house. 

“The man who lives there just spent $20,- 
000 fixing up that house,” he said. “He 
could live anywhere. He could move to a 
high-class suburb. But he wants to stay 
here.” 

That butcher was describing a phenome- 
non which is perhaps the most crucial and 
unrecognized power inherent in American 
cities today—the power of a former slum to 
unslum itself and become a thriving, vital 
community. This hidden force has trans- 
formed slums which were once the most 
vicious in our country, including the North 
End, parts of Greenwich Village in New 
York, the Back of the Yards in Chicago, and 
the North Beach-Telegraph Hill district in 
San Francisco. 

What is unslumming and how does it op- 
erate? The processes that occur in un- 
slumming depend on the fact that a metro- 
politan economy, if it is working well, is 
constantly transforming many poor people 
into middle-class people, many illiterates 
into skilled (or even educated) people, many 
greenhorns into competent citizens. 

Paradoxically, unslumming depends upon 
the retention of a considerable part of the 
slum’s population—especially the more suc- 
cessful residents and businessmen, but in- 
cluding those who achieve very modest gains. 
Many such must choose to remain because 
they are attached to the people and the 
neighborhood. That is exactly contrary to 
the approach most planners take when they 
advocate slum clearance, and it explains why 
unslumming is so often unnoticed. 

The foundation for unslumming is side- 
walk safety. Slums where streets are empty 
and frightening simply do not spontaneously 
unslum. Here is where planners may be of 
value—not by bulldozing and project build- 
ing, but by encouraging more helpful con- 
ditions, such as shorter blocks and a better 
network of streets and sidewalks. 

Unfortunately, such help is seldom offered, 
but nevertheless many slums manage to over- 
come their dangerous beginnings and devel- 
op teeming, bustling populations. It is at 
this point that the first signs of unslum- 
ming often appear. To the bafflement of 
planners, people begin to profess an intense 
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liking for their street neighborhood, and even 
talk of their slum as a valuable and irre- 
Placeable district in spite of its shortcom- 
ings. When enough people begin to feel this 
way, and the neighborhood is given enough 
time to develop, it gradually gains compe- 
tence and strength as a community. With 
more time this stability deepens; out of it 
grows leadership and the will to contend with 
serious problems. 

The North End of Boston represents escape 
by miracle. 

From the great depression until the war, 
the largest conventional mortgage loans made 
in this district were for $3,000, and these were 
rare. Then the North End was blacklisted 
entirely by the lending institutions. This cut 
it off from normal American building, ex- 
pansion, or rehabilitation credit as effec- 
tively as if it were a community in Tasmania. 
The most affluent suburb could hardly have 
held up over this 30-year period under such 
terms. Material improvement would be mi- 
raculous. 

Owing to a peculiarly fortunate circum- 
stance, the North End did manage such a 
miracle. Among its residents and business- 
men and their relatives and friends, many 
are in the building trades: masons, electri- 
cians, carpenters, contractors. These peo- 
ple have contributed their services in some 
cases and bartered them in others to modern- 
ize and rehabilitate North End buildings. 
Costs have been mainly costs of materials, 
and it has been possible to finance these 
pay-as-you-go, out of savings. In short, 
the North End reverted to primitive methods 
of barter that worked before there were 
banking systems. 

These methods, however, cannot be 
stretched to cover the financing of the new 
construction which should be introduced 
into the North End, as into any living city 
neighborhood, gradually. As things stand, 
the North End can get new construction only 
by submitting to a cataclysm of Government 
renewal and redevelopment—a cataclysm 
which would destroy its complexity, disperse 
its people and wipe out its businessmen. It 
would also cost an immense sum in com- 
parison with the North End's needs for mon- 
ey to finance steady, continual improvement 
and replacement of what wears out. 

Can Negro ghettos unslum? The process 
of improvement in Negro areas is basically 
the same, except that they suffer even more 
from blacklisting and discrimination. Only 
while these two evils are being overcome can 
unslumming proceed. 


MEETING THE BLACKLIST HEAD ON 


The “back of the yards” in Chicago survived 
and improved after its death warrant had 
seemingly been sealed; it did so with a dif- 
ferent kind of extraordinary resource. So far 
as I know, it is the only city district which 
has met the common problem of credit black- 
listing head on and overcome it by direct 
means. To understand how it was able to 
do so, one must understand a little of the 
history of this district. 

The “back of the yards” used to be a no- 
torious slum. When the great muckraker 
and crusader, Upton Sinclair, wanted to de- 
scribe the dregs of city life and human ex- 
ploitation in his book, “The Jungle,” it was 
the “back of the yards” and its associated 
stockyards he chose to portray. People 
from there who sought jobs outside the dis- 
trict gave false addresses, as late as the 
1930’s, to avoid the discrimination that then 
attached to residence there. Physically, as 
recently as 1953, the district, a hodgepodge 
of weatherbeaten buildings, was a classic 
example of the sort of locality which it is 
conventionally believed must be bulldozed 
away entirely. 

In the thirties the breadwinners of the dis- 
trict worked principally in the stockyards, 
and during that decade the district and its 
people became deeply involved in unionizing 
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the packing plants. Building upon the new 
militancy, and resolving to seize the oppor- 
tunity it offered for submerging old nation- 
ality antagonisms that had previously torn 
the district asunder, a number of very able 
men started an experiment in local organi- 
zation. Called the Back of the Yards Coun- 
cil, the organization adopted the brave slo- 
gan, We, the people, will work out our own 
destiny.” 

The council has come to operate much as 
a government does. It possesses a more in- 
clusive and formal organization than the 
usual citizens’ association, and much greater 
power, both for carrying out public services 
of its own and for exerting its will on the 
municipal government. Policies are set by 
a kind of legislature of elected representatives 
from 185 smaller organizations and street 
neighborhoods. The district’s power to get 
from city hall, the municipal services, fa- 
cilities, regulations, and exceptions to regu- 
lations it needs, is regarded with considerable 
awe throughout Chicago, In short, the Back 
of the Yards is no portion of the body politic 
to take on lightly or unthinkingly in a fight. 

In the interval between the formation of 
the council and the early fifties, the people 
of the district and their children made other 
kinds of advancement. Many graduated in- 
to skilled industrial, white-collar or profes- 
sional jobs. The “inevitable” next move 
at this stage should have been a mass emi- 
gration to income-sorting suburbs, with a 
new wave of people possessing little choice 
sweeping into the abandoned district. 

Like people generally in unslumming city 
neighborhoods, however, the people of this 
district wanted to stay. They had already 
been uncrowding and unslumming within 
their neighborhoods. The existing institu- 
tions, especially the churches, wanted them 
to stay. At the same time, however, thou- 
sands of them also wanted to improve their 
dwellings beyond the uncrowding and the 
small amount of refurbishing or refurnishing 
already accomplished. They were no longer 
slum dwellers, and they did not wish to live 
as if they were. 

The two desires—to stay and to improve— 
were incompatible because nobody could get 
a loan for an improvement. Like the North 
End, the Back of the Yards was blacklisted 
for mortgage credit. 

But in this case an organization capable 
of dealing with the problem existed. A sur- 
vey by the council showed that businesses, 
residents, and institutions within the dis- 
trict had deposits in some 30 of the neigh- 
borhood’s savings and loan associations and 
savings banks. Within the district, it was 
agreed that these depositors—institutions 
and businesses as well as individuals—would 
be prepared to withdraw their deposits if 
lending institutions continued to blacklist 
the district. 

On July 2, 1953, representatives of the 
banks and the savings and loan associations 
turned up by the council’s survey were in- 
vited to a meeting. The mortgage problem 
of the district was presented and discussed 
amiably. Comments were dropped by council 
spokesmen, politely, about the numbers of 
depositors in the district, the extent of their 
deposits, the difficulty of understanding why 
investment of savings by city dwellers seemed 
so little available for use in cities, the solid 
concern about the problem within the dis- 
trict, the value of public understanding. 

Before the meeting was over, several of the 
lenders pledged favorable consideration of 
requests for loans. The same day, the coun- 
cil began negotiating for a site for 49 new 
dwellings. Soon afterward, the most squalid 
row of slum apartments was equipped with 
indoor plumbing and otherwise modernized, 
by means of a $90,000 loan. Within 3 years, 
some 8,000 houses had been rehabilitated 
by their owners, and the number rehabili- 
tated since has been so great it has not been 
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kept track of. In 1959, construction of sev- 
eral small apartment houses was begun. 
The council, and people within the dis- 
trict, refer to the bank’s interest and co- 
operation in their improvement with grati- 
tude. And the banks, in their turn, speak 
admiringly of the area as a location for sound 
investment. Nobody was thrown out of the 
district and “relocated.” No businesses were 
destroyed. Unslumming, in short, has pro- 
ceeded, even though the process reached a 
point—as it eventually does everywhere— 
when the need for credit became crucial. 


“FIX THE BUILDINGS, LEAVE THE PEOPLE” 


Tragically, too few communities are given 
the time to develop such stability and power. 
Again and again, unslumming starts, goes 
unrecognized, and is destroyed by cataclys- 
mic floods of money for urban renewal or 
projects. For example, vast blacklisted 
portions of East Harlem, an unslumming area 
of immense promise where Puerto Rican 
immigrants were to emerge as 
leaders, and hundreds of cultural and social 
organizations had developed, were destroyed 
outright—to be replaced by projects which 
became almost pathological displays of 
planned slums. Much the same story could 
be told of Boston's West End, and New York’s 
lower East Side. 

There is no way of knowing how many 
unslumming areas have regressed to slums 
because of blacklisting, or how many have 
been destroyed by planners who did not 
understand what progress was being made. 
But one thing is certain—most planners 
are bewildered by the presence of the very 
people who help make unslumming possible: 
the citizens who have made some advances 
and whose earnings no longer conform to 
slumdwellers’ incomes. Such people are 
characterized as victims of inertia, who need 
a push. Slum clearance, say the planners, 
actually does these people a favor by forcing 
them to better themselves by moving away. 
(Of course, the comments of those who are 
unctuously given this information about 
themselves are unprintable.) 

Unless this blindness is cured, unless un- 
slumming—possibly the greatest regenera- 
tive force in our cities—is encouraged, our 
slums will never be overcome. Fortunately, 
there is evidence that at least some planners 
are beginning to recognize this need. 
Stanley Tankel, a planner for the Regional 
Plan Association in New York, has called for 
a reevaluation of present slum-clearance 
policies which would bring about reforms: 

“Why [he has asked] is it just occurring 
to us to see if slums themselves have some 
of the ingredients of good housing policy? 
We are discovering that slum families don't 
necessarily move when their incomes go up; 
and (incredible) that slum people, like other 
people, don't like to be booted out of their 
neighborhoods. 

“The next step will require great humility, 
since we are now so prone to confuse big 
projects with big social achievements. We 
will have to admit that it is beyond the scope 
of anyone's imagination to create a com- 
munity. We must learn to cherish the com- 
munities we have; they are hard to come by. 
‘Fix the buildings but leave the people.’ 
‘No relocation outside the neighborhood.’ 
These must be the slogans.” 

Cities themselves are immense laboratories 
of trial and error, of failure and success in 
city building, and it is there that planners 
must learn to form and test their ideas. If 
they will do this, and abandon their super- 
stitions, their old theories and oversimplifi- 
cations, our great cities will flourish as never 
before. 


CURRENT SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
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igan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the deep public concern over the dete- 
riorating situation in South Vietnam 
prompts me to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the declassification of a re- 
sponse of the Department of Defense to 
an article written by Robert L. Moore, 
appearing in the May 18 issue of US. 
News & World Report, which I com- 
mended to the House on May 13. 

For the past several weeks, the Armed 
Services Committee has been reviewing 
the current situation in Vietnam and on 
May 25, Secretary of Defense McNamara 
appeared before our committee. During 
my questioning he stated that responses 
to the allegations in the Moore article 
had been prepared. At my request, and 
the request of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, he agreed to make these re- 
sponses available to the members of the 
committee. 

However, it was not until 6 days later 
and after continual prodding by myself 
and finally the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee that members were 
furnished with the DOD comments in 
a document classified “confidential.” 

In reading over what the Department 
of Defense had to say about the Moore 
article, I couldn’t see why this classifica- 
tion was required or what, if anything, 
in the reply was of a confidential nature. 
I could only conclude that the response 
of the Department of Defense was so de- 
void of substance that it had to be classi- 
fied in order to obscure the true facts 
from the American people. This I deeply 
resented and expressed my concern to the 
chairman of the committee and re- 
quested him to obtain a declassified ver- 
sion of the same report. Yesterday I 
received a letter from the gentleman 
from Georgia, Chairman Vinson, which 
I would like to include at this point in 
the Recorp, advising me that the DOD 
statement had now been declassified and 
was no longer “confidential.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LI- 
BONATI). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: There is hereto 
attached the letter which I have just re- 
ceived from Mr. David E. McGiffert, Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Defense for Legis- 
lative Affairs, advising me that the confiden- 
tial comments made by the Department of 
Defense on statements of Robert L. Moore, 
in his article, which appeared in the U.S. 


News & World Report article of May 18, 1964, 
may be declassified. 


Sincerely, 
CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unani- 
mous consent that for the convenience 
of the Members of the House in review- 
ing the explanations of the DOD that the 
original article appearing in the May 18 
issue of U.S. News & World Report be 
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inserted in the Recorp immediately pre- 
ceding the statements of the DOD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 


True STORY OF WAR IN VIETNAM 


(Notz.—Go out to the frontlines, in the 
jungles of South Vietnam, and you get a view 
of the war that Secretary McNamara and 
other high Washington officials do not see. 
One American writer did that—Robert L. 
Moore, Jr.—lived 4 months with United 
States and Vietnamese soldiers, went on com- 
bat missions with them. What this writer 
saw raises important questions about the way 
that war is being fought. He found incom- 
petence, cowardice, graft—and no will to 
win—among many of the Vietnamese officers 
and public officials directing war operations. 
In this report, he tells why he thinks the war 
will not be won until the United States takes 
over control.) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM. —"In his trips to 
South Vietnam, Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara was never exposed to the hard, 
unpleasant facts facing those Americans who 
are actually fighting the war against the 
Communist Vietcong.” 

These words were written by an American 
who has spent 4 months living in the field 
with the United States and Vietnamese fight- 
ing forces—actually going with them into 
combat. 

From firsthand experience, this on-the- 
spot American observer has reached these 
conclusions: 

“The basic problem that America faces in 
Vietnam is not that of defeating the Vietcong 
Communists. That could be done in a year 
or less. 

“Our problem is to be allowed to win—to 
be permitted by our Vietnamese allies to 
prosecute this war aggressively and end it. 
This does not necessarily have to involve 
bringing U.S. battle groups into Vietnam to 
fight the war. Vietnam has the soldiers and 
equipment to win. 

“But, as U.S. advisers in the field say pri- 
vately: The war can’t be won under the 
present ground rules because of the inability 
of most Vietnamese military leaders to lead.’” 

The American who wrote these conclusions 
is Robert L. Moore, Jr., from Boston, Mass. 
He was an Air Force nose gunner in World 
War II. After graduation from Harvard in 
1949, he worked in television and in public 
relations and then turned to writing. His 
output includes two books. 

Last year Mr. Moore got the consent of the 
Department of the Army to live among the 
U.S. Special Forces in South Vietnam to 
gather material for a book about them. In 
preparation, he took parachute training at 
Fort Benning, Ga., went through Special 
Warfare School at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Now, after 4 months in Vietnam, Mr. Moore 
is returning to write at length about what 
he has observed there. But he feels that 
some of his findings are so important and so 
timely that they should be published quickly. 
So he has given U.S. News & World Report 
permission to quote from the first draft of 
one article that he is preparing. 

The story that Mr. Moore tells is a story of 
a war that Secretary McNamara has not seen. 
Mr. Moore says: 

“Many U.S. fighting men expressed disap- 
pointment that the Secretary did not visit 
American units in daily combat with the 
Vietcong and find out at firsthand from his 
soldiers what their problems are. 

“The U.S. high command in Saigon does 
not encourage its men to pass their problems 
along to the Pentagon Chief.” 
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Following, from Mr. Moore’s report, are 
some of those problems that Americans face 
in Vietnam. 


LACKING: A WILL TO WIN 


One major problem is the attitude of the 
Vietnamese. Mr. Moore says: 

“The will to fight, endure privations and 
win is just not in the majority of the Viet- 
namese military officers.” 

Mr. Moore questions whether some of the 
high officials and military officers of that 
country really want to see the war end. 
Why? He writes this: 

“Never before have so many Vietnamese 
officers and public officials lived so well in 
such a booming economy—injected as it is 
with a daily dose of almost $2 million of 
American money. 

“It is obvious to the Vietnamese who are 
benefiting from this dole that when the war 
is over this massive aid will cease, or at least 
be drastically modified.” 


ADVISERS IN COMBAT 


The official role of U.S. Army Special Forces 
in Vietnam is that of advisers to Vietnamese 
combat forces. But Mr. Moore reports that 
these so-called advisers have suffered more 
than half the U.S. combat casualties, al- 
though they make up only about 6 percent 
of the total U.S. force in Vietnam. 

Here, from Mr. Moore’s account, is how the 
U.S. Special Forces actually operate: 

“The basic Special Forces combat unit— 
technically referred to as an ‘advisory’ unit— 
is a 12-man team known as an A team. 
There are 42 such units, directed and sup- 
ported by four B teams, located in the four 
military-corps areas of South Vietnam, with 
a headquarters unit known as the Special 
Forces Operating Base in Saigon. 

“Each A team is strategically situated in 
an area dominated by the Communists. 
Anywhere from 300 to 600 Vietnamese civil- 
lans— trained by the Special Forces—are 
quartered in an A-team camp and are used 
to reconnoiter Vietcong positions and raid 
their concentrations. 

“Also in each camp there is a Vietnamese 
Special Forces A team which, in theory, 
parallels the American team in capabilities, 
composition, and organization—that is: two 
officers and 10 enlisted men.” 

Actually, however, Mr. Moore finds a great 
difference between the United States and 
Vietnamese “Special Forces.” 

OFFICERS PICKED BY POLITICS 


Mr. Moore gives this description of the 
Vietnamese Special Forces—and of how they 
are selected: “The Vietnamese Special 
Forces—or Luc-Luong Dac-Biet, to use the 
Vietnamese designation—were primarily a 
unit of political troops organized under the 
regime of the late President, Ngo Dinh Diem, 
to serve as the President’s private police and 
riot squad. 

“Coveted positions in this elite group were 
given out as political favors to the sons of 
friends and supporters of President Diem and 
his family. To give the group status and 
equip it with the finest U.S. military hard- 
ware, Diem alined his Special Forces with 
U.S. Special Forces—thus saddling the 
Americans with Vietnamese teams made up 
of youths who had no taste for combat and 
whose only training was as palace guards. 

“To make things worse, instead of the 
Vietnamese going out to learn from their 
highly trained American counterparts, the 
Vietnamese team captain was made camp 
commander over the experienced American, 
who can only advise. 

“Despite the two recent coups, each sup- 
posedly dedicated to a more aggressive war 
effort, the character of the Vietnamese Spe- 
cial Forces seems to be changing all too 
slowly. Vietnamese officers move into and 
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out of jail as power changes hands, but their 
overall quality still stands at a dismally low 
level.” 

LUXURY IN MIDST OF WAR 


You get this description of how officers of 
the Vietnamese Special Forces live in the 
midst of a war: 

“Most of the officers have a batman to 
serve them tea in bed in the mornings. Fre- 
quently they refuse to see their American 
counterpart, particularly if they think he is 
going to goad them into a combat opera- 
tion. When they do go out on operations, 
the officers make their men carry all their 
equipment. Americans carry their own gear. 

“Many 35- or 40-year-old lieutenants and 
captains—whose lack of political connections 
accounts for their lack of promotions—are 
sent to some of the most dangerous areas 
where the majority of Vietnamese officers re- 
fused to be posted. 

“With increasing effort by the Vietnamese 
Government to make the Army more effec- 
tive, it is usually possible now for a U.S. Spe- 
cial Forces A-team captain to have his Viet- 
namese counterpart relieved from command. 
Unfortunately, such officers are merely trans- 
ferred as camp commander to another Spe- 
cial Forces team in another corps area to 
begin anew the same cycle of embezzlement 
of U.S.-supplied funds and deterioration of 
fighting efficiency.” 

COWARDICE AND LAZINESS 


Mr. Moore tells of the difficulties often en- 
countered in trying to get Vietnamese officers 
to go out and fight the enemy: “I partici- 
pated in six combat operations throughout 
the four corps areas and the pattern never 
deviated. As soon as it was ascertained that 
a Vietnamese patrol was closing in on a Viet- 
cong concentration, antinoise discipline 
disintegrated. Shots were accidentally fired 
and canteens rattled to let the enemy know 
that he was being pursued. 

“When, in spite of these precautions, the 
Vietcong appeared ready to dig in and fight, 
the Vietnamese commander inevitably came 
up with some excuse for pulling back. 

“One excuse for turning from the enemy 
particularly sticks in my mind. It was 
uttered by a Vietnamese officer in Tay Ninh 
Province. We had to ford a river to get at 
what we judged to be a platoon of Vietcong 
on the other side. We had a full company. 
The two American advisers were exuberant at 
the opportunity of engaging a Vietcong unit. 
But the Vietnamese officer turned to the 
Americans and said his men could not cross 
the river because there were too many alli- 
gators in it. 

“There are, of course, exceptions to the 
general rule of cowardice and laziness in the 
Vietnamese Special Forces. 

“I spent some time in the camp of a US. 
Special Forces officer who had nothing but 
praise for his former counterpart, a Viet- 
namese lieutenant in his early thirties. This 
Vietnamese officer was an aggressive fighting 
man, able to inspire great courage and loyalty 
among the civilian defense troops. 

“The American officer wrote a letter of 
commendation for the Vietnamese Officer, 
recommending that he be given a promotion 
to captain. Two weeks later the lieutenant 
was transferred to Saigon and replaced by a 
more typical Vietnamese officer—a 22-year- 
old anti-American captain who has failed to 
go out on a single operation to date. 

“US. Special Forces men can hardly be 
blamed for their bitterness toward the Viet- 
namese officers who make a difficult job 
almost impossible.” 

GRAFT AND CORRUPTION 

Among the things that make American 
soldiers angry are the graft and corruption 
that are widespread in Vietnam—even in 
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combat areas. Mr. Moore cites a few ex- 
amples. Here is one: 

“In April I visited several camps where 
Vietnamese camp commanders had under 
them 200 or 300 Montagnard troops. Mon- 
tagnards are mountain tribesmen who are 
the best fighting men in the Vietnamese 
Army. But the Vietnamese despise the 
darker skinned and coarser featured Mon- 
tagnards. These Vietnamese camp com- 
manders made the lives of their Montagnard 
men so miserable by degrading punishment 
and cutting down on their food that deser- 
tions soared. 

“The camp commanders failed to report 
the deserters until after payday. They col- 
lected from the Americans the pay for the 
entire camp roster, indicating on the payroll 
that all the deserters had been paid while 
in actuality the commanders kept the de- 
serters’ pay for themselves. 

“Yet if Americans object too strenuously 
to such things they are severely reprimanded 
for not being cooperative with their Viet- 
namese counterparts.” 

Another example: 

“On patrols, one Vietnamese commander 
made his Montagnards hunt deer instead of 
Vietcong. The commander drove out on the 
patrols in a weapons carrier. After several 
days during which he ate heartily while re- 
fusing to give the troops any of the meat 
they provided, the commander drove his load 
of deer carcasses into town and sold them. 
This same camp commander had just tried 
to jail the interpreter who had told the 
American captain that the commander had 
pocketed the pay of almost 100 deserters. 

“Such stories are so common that Ameri- 
cans begin to take it for granted that they 
are expected to put up with Vietnamese graft 
and cowardice as part of their job. 

“One U.S. sergeant told me ruefully: ‘They 
took $1,700 out of my pay for taxes last year, 
and I have to keep my mouth shut and see 
it wasted over here.“ 

Mr. Moore reports: “There is little confi- 
dence among Americans working at the com- 
bat level that corruption will be significantly 
diminished by the announcement of Maj. 
Gen. Nguyen Khanh, the new South Vietnam 
leader, that he will jail embezzlers of up to 
$1,000 and shoot anyone who steals more than 
that.” 

REDTAPE AND DELAY 


Mr. Moore says: “The biggest single fault 
in the Vietnamese military system is its 
chronic inability to react quickly.” He cites 
“a heartbreaking example“: 

On March 26, two Americans were reported 
overdue and presumed down on a flight over 
a jungle area. Vietnamese rangers were 
asked to join the ground search. 

It took 2 days just to get permission—first 
from a Vietnamese general and then from 
the district and provincial political chiefs, 

Ranger officers then refused to move until 
they got reserves to stand by in their ab- 
sence—and a special round of field rations. 
This cost 3 more days of delay. 

On April 1, the rangers finally were flown 
to a camp from which they were to start a 
search. Then came word that a new Vietna- 
mese commander was arriving the next day 
for an inspection—and the rangers had to 
provide an honor guard. 

It was April 3—8 days after the plane went 
down—when the search finally got underway. 


HOW TO HANDLE SNIPERS: “WITHDRAW” 


Here is an example, cited by Mr. Moore, of 
how Vietnamese can turn U.S. military tac- 
tics into tactics of retreat: “If the Secretary 
of Defense really wants to see at firsthand 
some of the reasons we cannot win this war 
in Vietnam without some policy changes, he 
should spend a week at one of the Special 
Forces B teams. They are truly microcosms 
of the entire war. Most of our basic frustra- 
tions and quandaries are reflected in a B 
team's daily incidents, 
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“At one B team I found the operations 
officer laughing wryly over the translation 
of a recent directive. Vietcong snipers pick- 
ing off a few men were routing whole com- 
panies and battalions. U.S. advisers showed 
the Vietnamese how to dispatch squads to 
kill or drive off the snipers. The Americans 
were pleased when a directive on their 
methods of dealing with snipers went out 
from corps headquarters. 

“A few weeks later, however, the tactical 
genius of the Vietnamese military mind 
came forth in a new communique. It in- 
structed units coming under Vietcong 
sniper fire to withdraw—leaving ambushes 
in case the sniper charged.” 


U.S, EQUIPMENT WASTED 


Here is another problem reported by Mr. 
Moore, from his own observations: 

“Secretary McNamara talks about send- 
ing more supplies and equipment to help 
the Vietnamese win their war against com- 
munism. This is fine, except that by and 
large the Vietnamese have no concept of 
maintenance, much less preventive main- 
tenance. Unless Americans are maintaining 
the equipment here it quickly deteriorates 
from sheer lack of care—and then the Viet- 
namese ask for more.” 


RESCUE—OR FLIGHT? 


Vietnamese pilots were taught to fly U.S. 
helicopters, then eight helicopters were 
turned over to them. The Vietnamese 
painted parts of the helicopters yellow— 
the color of their flag. Then the Viet- 
namese took over the flying of rescue flights 
to evacuate Vietnamese wounded from jun- 
gle combat areas. 

Mr. Moore tells how this worked out. 

“I had heard so many stories about the 
Vietnamese pilots’ flying over the evacua- 
tion site at 5,000 feet, well out of range of 
ground fire, and then flying back without 
even trying to pick up the wounded that 
I decided to go along on an all-Vietnamese 
evacuation flight. 

“For 15 minutes the chopper pilots circled 
the clearing. Finally the chopper in which 
I was riding descended almost into the 
clearing. Then it popped up into the air 
like a cork released under water. The crew 
chief examined the fuselage for bullet 
holes. There were none. So the chopper 
started to drop in again. Lower and lower 
we hovered. I saw a wounded man, smiling, 
being helped toward the helicopter. Then 
suddenly the helicopter began to rise again. 
The last thing I saw was a sudden hopeless 
expression wipe out the game smile on the 
wounded man’s face. Vietcong ground fire 
had apparently frightened the Vietnamese 
pilot off, although he later told me he was 
afraid the clearing was too small and the 
rotor blades would hit the trees—this after 
he was already less than a foot from the 
ground.” 

“Over and over again,” Mr. Moore says, 
“U.S. advisers reported the terrible fall in 
morale among the Vietnamese troops when 
they realized that their own pilots were 
afraid to come down in Vietcong-infested 
jungles to pick up the wounded. The 
ground troops automatically gave up hope 
when they saw the yellow streak on the 
choppers high above.” 


WHY VILLAGERS DESERT 

Vietnamese strategy is to clear an area of 
Vietcong Communist forces—and then try 
to hold that area while clearing other areas. 
But Mr. Moore reports: 

“So far, holding operations by the Viet- 
namese alone have not been successful.” 

One instance is cited where Americans 
trained thousands of mountain tribesmen, 
cleared the area. Then the camp was turned 
over to the Vietnamese. Result: “Less than 
2 months after the Americans pulled out, the 
Vietcong attacked, drove the Vietnamese out 
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of the fort and destroyed it.” Another ex- 
ample: 

“In a program to get the Montagnards away 
from the Vietcong—preventing them from 
feeding the Communists or joining them, 
either willingly or by impressment—the 
tribesmen were taken from their villages in 
the mountains and brought into new villages 
built around forts garrisoned by Vietnamese 
troops. But the Vietnamese troops refuse 
to leave their forts after dark. So the Viet- 
cong come into the villages at about 6 p.m. 
and stay the night, giving political orienta- 
tions, eating, imposing taxes, and punishing 
villagers suspected of cooperating with the 
Government. In the morning, the Vietcong 
leave and the Vietnamese troops take over 
until evening. 

“Until the Vietnamese muster the courage 
to go out at night and patrol the areas they 
are supposed to be securing, the entire ‘clear 
and hold’ concept is a joke. 

“With no protection at night, the villagers 
know that death and torture will be their 
lot if they cooperate with the Government. 
Hundreds of tribesmen are moving back into 
the hills. As long as they are going to be 
dominated by the Vietcong anyway, they pre- 
fer to be in their own home mountains. And 
then, of course, they are turned into hardcore 
Communists when the Vietnamese Air Force 
bombs and strafes their villages because they 
deserted their Government hamlets to go 
back to Vietcong territory.” 


SOLUTION; U.S. CONTROL 

After watching the war in Vietnam for 4 
months, this American writer has reached 
this overall conclusion: 

“Until the Vietnamese military develops 
the will to win and the courage to face the 
enemy unflinchingly by day or by night, even 
if outnumbered, the war against communism 
in Vietnam will not be won—no matter if we 
pour in $3 or $4 or $5 million a day in aid. 

“The only realistic solution that most 
Americans see in Vietnam is for the United 
States to take operational control of the war 
away from the luxury-loving, coup d'etat- 
minded, casualty-fearing Vietnamese officer 
corps until such time as they can develop the 
leadership necessary to win the war. If we 
do not take operational control, we merely 
waste lives and money in a hopeless stale- 
mate.“ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Therefore, be- 
cause of the importance and urgency of 
the situation in southeast Asia and the 
corresponding need to have a full and 
open debate over U.S. policy and per- 
formance in that area, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Defense Department re- 
ply to Mr. Robert Moore's statements be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1964, 

Hon. CARL VINSON, 

Chairman, Committee on. Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In compliance with 
your request during the course of the hear- 
ing before the committee on May 25, 1964, we 
are sending you herewith for insertion in the 
record the comments of the Department of 
Defense on the statements of Robert L. 
Moore, Jr., on military operations in Viet- 
nam, as published in the issue of U.S. News & 
World Report dated May 18, 1964, Addi- 
tional copies of the comments and of this 
letter are provided for the members of the 
committee and the staff. 
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As you know, Mr. Moore’s more than 4 
months in Vietnam were spent very largely 
with U.S. Special Forces groups training and 
advising Vietnamese Special Forces units. 
Though intensive, Mr. Moore’s experience was 
nevertheless a limited one, and it is impor- 
tant that his general observations be assessed 
with this limiting factor in mind. Further- 
more, Mr. Moore’s opinions are not concurred 
in by our military personnel having a broad 
background upon which to form sound opin- 
ions. The U.S. Special Forces commander in 
South Vietnam has stated emphatically that 
the article does not reflect the consensus of 
U.S. Special Forces personnel in South Viet- 
nam, To the contrary, their consensus re- 
fiects increasing respect for their Vietnamese 
counterparts, particularly during the last 60 
to 90 days. 

Officers of the regular Vietmamese Army 
forces, as well as the Vietnamese Special 
Forces, have fought and are today fighting 
bravely and successfully against the Vietcong 
in close cooperation with their U.S. military 
advisers. This is the rule, not the exception. 
The contrary impression created by the U.S. 
News article is substantially incorrect. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES N. GREGG, Jr., 
Special Assistant to the Assistant to the 
Secretary, Legislative Affairs. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COMMENTS ON MAY 

18, 1964, U.S. NEWS ARTICLE QUOTING ROB- 

ERT L. MOORE, JR. 

Moore article: (1) “But, as U.S. advisers in 
the field say privately: The war can't be won 
under the present ground rules because of 
the inability of most Vietnamese military 
leaders to lead.” 

Comments: (1) There has been improve- 
ment in the caliber of Vietnamese Special 
Forces (VNSF) officers and enlisted men as- 
signed to positions of responsibility since 
November 1963. Leaders whose incompe- 
tence has been evidenced by their actions in 
the field and in garrison have been replaced 
by the VNSF high command. Relief of such 
personnel has often occurred on the recom- 
mendation of U.S. Special Forces (USSF) 
advisers. Positive and aggressive steps are 
being taken by the present VNSF commander, 
Col. Lam Son, to further improve the quality 
and effectiveness of VNSF. Col. Lam Son has 
introduced to the Republic of Vietnam 
(RVN) Special Forces professional Army of 
Republic of Vietnam leaders of proven abil- 
ity and reliability. He has established a new 
VNSF training center near Nha Trang to re- 
train VNSF key officers and NCO’s. The 
USSF commander in Vietnam has the highest 
respect for the personal integrity and back- 
ground of Col. Lam Son as a successful 
guerrilla leader as well as for his reforms and 
the tactical proficiency recently instilled in 
VNSF. 


Moore article: (2) “The U.S. high com- 
mand in Saigon does not encourage its men 
to pass their problems along to the Pentagon 
chief.” 

Comments: (2) Problems which develop 
at lower echelons are passed up through the 
normal military chain of command. Those 
problems which cannot be resolved or for 
which resources are not available at the level 
of the U.S. command in Saigon are made 
known to the Secretary of Defense. 

Moore article: (3) “The will to fight, en- 
dure privations and win is just not in the 
majority of the Vietnamese military officers.” 

Comments: (3) Although there have been 
instances and examples of an unwillingness 
to fight aggressively, as indeed there will be 
in any army, the average Vietnamese officer 
is courageous and, when properly trained, 
equipped, and directed, is effective on the 
field of battle. 

Moore article: (4) “Never before have so 
many Vietnamese officers and public officials 
lived so well in such a booming economy— 
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injected as it is with a daily dose of almost 
$2 million of American money. 

“It is obvious to the Vietnamese who are 
benefiting from this dole that when the war 
is over this massive aid will cease, or at least 
be drastically modified.” 

Comment: (4) It is well known that the 
pay and emoluments of the Vietnamese offi- 
cials are modest. A first lieutenant in the 
Vietnamese Army receives 8,406 piasters or 
approximately $140 per month. A major 
general receives 17,586 piasters or approxi- 
mately $293 per month (ratio: 60 piasters= 
$1). It is erroneous to suggest that any re- 
sponsible citizen or official of the Republic 
of Vietnam would consider U.S. aid a basis 
for prolonging this bloody and painful strug- 
gle with the Communists. 

Moore article: (5) “Advisers” in combat: 
The official role of U.S. Army Special Forces 
in Vietnam is that of advisers to Vietnamese 
combat forces. But Mr. Moore reports that 
these so-called advisers have suffered more 
than half of the U.S. combat casualties, al- 
though they make up only about 6 percent 
of the total U.S. force in Vietnam. 

Comment: (5) The number of U.S. mili- 
tary killed in Vietnam in 1963 and 1964 were 
110 of whom 17 were Special Forces. The 
Special Forces personnel represent about 20 
percent of the U.S. personnel operative in a 
combat environment. 

Moore article: (6) “Officers picked by 
politics”: Mr. Moore gives this description 
of the VNSF—and of how they are selected: 
The VNSF—or Lucluong Dac-Biet, to use 
the Vietnamese designation—were pri- 
marily a unit of political troops organized 
under the regime of the late President, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, to serve as the President’s 
private police and riot squad. 

“Coveted positions in this elite group 
were given out as political favors to the 
sons of friends and supporters of President 
Diem and his family. To give the group 
status and equip it with the finest U.S. mili- 
tary hardware, Diem alined his special 
forces with USSF—thus saddling the 
Americans with Vietnamese teams made 
up of youths who had no taste for combat 
and whose only training was as palace 
guards. 

“To make things worse, instead of the 
Vietnamese going out to learn from their 
highly trained American counterparts, the 
Vietnamese team captain was made camp 
commander over the experienced Ameri- 
can, who can only advise. 

“Despite the two recent coups, each sup- 
posedly dedicated to a more aggressive war 
effort, the character of the VNSF seems to 
be changing too slowly. Vietnamese officers 
move into and out of jail as power changes 
hands, but their overall quality still stands 
at a dismally low level.” 

Comments: (6) Formerly, elements of the 
VNSF were used by President Diem as house- 
hold troops and to some extent for political 
purposes. Undoubtedly, special considera- 
tions entered into his selections and appoint- 
ment of officers. This practice ended with 
the change of regime and special forces offi- 
cers are now selected and assigned on the 
basis of their qualifications and professional 
competence. Placing the VNSF officers in 
command while the U.S. officer acts as ad- 
viser is the pattern of the entire U.S. organi- 
zation and effort in SVN. 

Moore article: (7) “Most of the officers 
(VNSF) have a batman to serve them tea in 
bed in the mornings, Frequently they re- 
fuse to see their American counterpart, par- 
ticularly if they think he is going to goad 
them into a combat operation. When they 
do go out on operations, the officers make 
their men carry all their equipment. Amer- 
icans carry their own gear. 

“Many 35- or 40-year-old lieutenants and 
captains—whose lack of political connec- 
tions accounts for their lack of promotions— 
are sent to some of the most dangerous areas 
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where the majority of Vietnamese officers 
refused to be posted. 

“With increasing effort by the Vietnamese 
Government to make the Army more effec- 
tive, it is usually possible now for a USSF 
A-team captain to have his Vietnamese 
counterpart relieved from command. Un- 
fortunately, such officers are merely trans- 
ferred as camp commander to another Spe- 
clal Forces team in another corps area to 
begin anew the same cycle of embezzlement 
of U.S. supplied funds and deterioration of 
fighting efficiency.” 

Comments: (7) By no stretch of imagina- 

tion can the environment of remote guerrilla- 
type camp of VNSF be considered a luxury 
though a few officers may have adopted the 
British and French custom of being awak- 
ened with a cup of hot tea. It is an exag- 
geration to say that most of the officers do 
this. 
The exceptional incidents where the VNSF 
officer has refused to see an American USSF 
adviser have invariably resulted in relief of 
the incompetent by the new VNSF com- 
mander—Col. Lam Son. There is no evidence 
that 40-year-old lieutenants and captains 
are deliberately assigned to more dangerous 
areas. It is true that on one occasion, a 
VNSF lieutenant was relieved from duty and 
transferred to another camp and given a 
second chance. He has since been relieved 
a second time. 

With respect to embezzling, there is only 
one known case where a VNSF officer ob- 
tained funds illegally and deserted. On the 
contrary, USSF “A” detachment command- 
ers witness all troop payments and retain 
vouchers recording each payment made. 
The statement about another cycle of em- 
bezzlement at another camp is without 
foundation. 

Moore article: (8) “Cowardice and lazi- 
ness”: “I participated in six combat opera- 
tions throughout the four corps areas and the 
pattern never deviated. As soon as it was 
ascertained that a Vietnamese patrol was 
closing in on a Viet Cong concentration, anti- 
noise discipline disintegrated. Shots were 
accidentally fired and canteens rattled to let 
the enemy know that he was being pursued.” 

Comments: (8) Moore no doubt observed 
some poorly conducted combat operations, as 
many paramilitary operations are on-the-job 
training courses for newly recruited person- 
nel. However, it can also be said in contra- 
diction that these same personnel have en- 
gaged in some highly successful engagements 
as they gained experience and training. 
VNSF have killed an average of six VC to 
each friendly fatality over the past year. 
There is no basis for the generalization that 
VN commanders inevitably “want to pull 
back.” Many instances of bold conduct and 

ive leadership can be cited; and 
splendid VNSF leaders have given their lives 
in combat. 

Moore article: (9) “USSF men can hardly 
be blamed for their bitterness toward the 
Vietnamese officers who make a difficult job 
almost impossible.” 

Comments: (9) Isolated instances do not 
constitute a pattern. USSF are highly 
trained and motivated to cope with all the 
difficulties inherent in guerrilla warfare in- 
cluding occasional frustrations. 

Moore article: (10) “Graft and corruption. 
Among the things that make American sol- 
diers angry are the graft and corruption that 
are widespread in Vietnam—even in combat 
areas. Mr. Moore cites a few examples. 
Here is one: 

In April I visited several camps where 
Vietnamese camp commanders had under 
them 200 or 300 Montagnard troops. Mon- 
tagnards are mountain tribesmen who are 
the best fighting men in the Vietnamese 
Army. But the Vietnamese despise the 
darker skinned, and coarser featured Mon- 
tagnards. These Vietnamese camp com- 
manders made the lives of their Montagnard 
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men so miserable by degrading punishment 
and cutting down on their food that deser- 
tions soared. 

The camp commanders failed to report 
the deserters until after payday. They col- 
lected from the Americans the pay for the 
entire camp roster, indicating on the payroll 
that all the deserters had been paid while in 
actuality the commanders kept the deserters’ 
pay for themselves. 

“Yet if Americans object too strenuously 
to such things they are severely reprimanded 
for not being cooperative with their Viet- 
namese counterparts.’” 

Comments: (10) It is true that animosity 
exists in some areas between VN and Mon- 
tagnards. The generalization that Montag- 
nards are “the best soldiers” in the VN 
Army is not generally accepted, though some 
are certainly very brave. The statement re- 
flects Moore’s opinion and not the views 
of the U.S. Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam. 

With respect to camp commanders keeping 
the pay of deserters: Under the established 
procedures, this is not possible since each 
individual's receipt of pay is overseen by a 
USSF officer. There has been no evidence 
of such violation. USSF personnel are not 
only not reprimanded but are encouraged 
to report any inefficiency or irregularity. 

Moore article: (11) Redtape and delay: 
“The biggest single fault in the Vietnamese 
military system is its chronic inability to 
react quickly. 

“On March 26, two Americans were reported 
overdue and presumed down on a flight over 
a jungle area. Vietnamese rangers were 
asked to join the ground search * * * (sev- 
eral points omitted) * * * it was April 3, 
8 days after the plane went down, that the 
search finally got underway.” 

Comments: (11) Although reaction has 
been slow in some instances, these occur- 
rences can be attributed to a lack of ade- 
quate prior planning and coordination. The 
correction of this deficiency is a major ob- 
jective of the U.S. advisory effort. 

Regarding the example cited, Mr. Moore 
fails to mention that all available air ele- 
ments were committed to the search as soon 
as it was established that the aircraft was 
missing and presumed down. Likewise, 
other ground elements were committed with- 
out delay and the search is still going on, 
though on a reduced scale. It is a gross 
injustice to the search and rescue operation 
in RVN to imply that it was not until 8 days 
after the plane went down that a search was 
initiated. 

Moore article: (12) “At one B team I found 
the operations officer laughing wryly over 
the translation of a recent directive. Viet- 
cong snipers picking off a few men were 
routing whole companies and battalions. 
U.S. advisers showed the Vietnamese how to 
dispatch squads to kill or drive off the snip- 
ers. The Americans were pleased when a 
directive on their methods of dealing with 
snipers went out from corps headquarters. 

"ʻA few weeks later, however, the tactical 
genius of the Vietnamese military mind came 
forth in a new communique. It instructed 
units coming under Vietcong sniper fire to 
withdraw—leaving ambushes in case the 
sniper charged.’ ” 

Comments: (12) There is no evidence 
known indicating that such a directive as 
mentioned by Moore has ever been issued. 

Moore article: (13) “Secretary McNamara 
talks about sending more supplies and equip- 
ment to help the Vietnamese with their war 
against communism. This is fine, except that 
by and large the Vietnamese have no concept 
of maintenance, much less preventive main- 
tenance. Unless Americans are maintaining 
the equipment here it quickly deteriorates 
from sheer lack of care—and then the Viet- 
namese ask for more.” 

Comments: (13) Due to constant advisory 
effort and training programs, preventive 
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maintenance in the RVNAF has reached rea- 
sonable levels of effectiveness although still 
deficient in some respects by American stand- 
ards. Higher echelon maintenance by field 
and base depots compares favorably with 
that of the U.S. Armed Forces. 

Moore article: (14) “I had heard so many 
stories about the Vietnamese pilots fiying 
over the evacuation site at 5,000 feet, well 
out of range of ground fire, and then flying 
back without even trying to pick up the 
wounded that I decided to go along on an 
all-Vietnamese evacuation flight. 

„Over and over again,’ Mr. Moore says, 
‘U.S. advisers reported the terrible fall in 
morale among the Vietnamese troops when 
they realized that their own pilots were 
afraid to come down in Vietcong-infested 
jungles to pick up the wounded. The ground 
troops automatically gave up hope when they 
saw the yellow streak on the choppers high 
above.“ 

Comments: (14) With respect to evacua- 
tion of wounded, it must be recognized that 
some of the operational areas require ex- 
tremely skilled piloting of helicopters. It is 
agreed that some evacuation missions re- 
quested of the VNAF failed. The opinion 
that the VN pilots are cowardly is not shared 
by those who live in this environment. 

Moore article: (15) “So far, holding opera- 
tions by the Vietnamese alone have not been 
successful, 

“Until the Vietnamese muster the courage 
to go out at night and patrol the areas they 
are supposed to be securing, the entire clear- 
and-hold concept is a joke.” 

Comments: (15) Many aspects are involved 
in a clear-and-hold operation. Moore’s gen- 
eralization that the VN do not conduct night 
operations was at one time partially true. 
In recent months many VN units have been 
conducting extensive operations at night- 
time. The newly approved national pacifica- 
tion plan provides a plan and a sound 
method for improving the effectiveness of 
clear-and-hold operations. 

Moore article: (16) “Solution: U.S. con- 
trol: After watching the war in Vietnam for 
4 months, this American writer has reached 
this overall conclusion: 

“Until the Vietnamese military develops 
the will to win and the courage to face the 
enemy unflinchingly by day or by night, even 
if outnumbered, the war against communism 
in Vietnam will not be won—no matter if 
we pour in $3 or $4 or $5 million a day in aid. 

“The only realistic solution that most 
Americans see in Vietnam is for the United 
States to take operational control of the war 
away from the luxury-loving, coup d’etat- 
minded, casualty-fearing Vietnamese officer 
corps until such time as they can develop 
the leadership necessary to win the war. If 
we do not take operational control, we merely 
waste lives and money in a hopeless stale- 
mate.” 

Comments: (16) Under the leadership of 
General Khanh, the GVN is gearing up to 
pacify the country, recognizing that the 
effort will be long and hard. Military Assist- 
ance Command, Vietnam, does not subscribe 
to the thesis that the pacification cannot go 
forward under Khanh’s direction. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall not attempt to examine point by 
point the validity of the DOD’s argu- 
ments attempting to refute Mr. Moore’s 
criticisms and recommendations. I leave 
that for the careful reader to judge for 
himself. I would point out, however, that 
Mr. Moore repeatedly emphasized that 
his experience was for the most part lim- 
ited to the fighting level rather than the 
command or policy level. But, as anyone 
who has ever been connected with any of 
the military services will recognize, there 
is often a wide discrepancy between the 
official view of the conduct of the military 
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operation and the facts as they present 
themselves to the men who must execute 
the orders. 

I would also point out that following 
Mr. Moore’s discussions with members 
of the Armed Services Committee and 
others, when he was in Washington, and 
that was immediately upon his return 
from southeast Asia where he had been 
fighting with our troops and the Viet- 
namese troops, and at the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Georgia, Chairman 
Vinson, Mr. Moore personally presented 
his views to high-ranking Pentagon offi- 
cials. Mr. Moore stated to me that he 
found these officials most interested in his 
appraisal of the Vietnamese situation. 
I would point out that just the other day 
when Secretary of the Army Ailes was 
before our committee I asked him if he 
had any reason to doubt the integrity of 
Mr. Moore, and he said he did not. 

The course of the war effort in South 
Vietnam can only suggest, I believe, that 
Mr. Moore’s view of the situation there is 
of greater validity and importance than 
the Pentagon would care to admit, pub- 
licly or privately. Indeed, many of the 
Pentagon’s arguments are defensively 
couched in the assertion that while what 
Mr. Moore says may have been true at 
one time, it is no longer so and in any 
event reforms have already been insti- 
tuted. I would only point out that Mr. 
Moore was in Saigon at the time of Secre- 
tary McNamara’s last visit, and it is 
rather unlikely that such a radical shift 
in developments could have been accom- 
plished in the space of a few days or 
weeks. 

I think my colleagues will agree that 
the DOD statement contains nothing that 
would justify a “confidential” classifica- 
tion. What it does contain reveals only 
the transparency of the ringing phrases 
and official optimism that has been pre- 
sented to the American people as the true 
situation in Vietnam. We are ever being 
assured that the Government’s foreign 
Policy in this and in other parts of the 
world is based upon sound reasons which 
allegedly cannot be revealed or debated 
for reasons of national security. Yet this 
declassified policy statement leaves one 
with the feeling that what is at stake here 
is not any issue of national security but 
of the “security” of the position of the 
administration’s defense officials. The 
fact, of course, that this document has 
been declassified only substantiates the 
lack of grounds for the original classifica- 
tion. This incident of the operation of 
the Defense Department here in Wash- 
ington can only serve to give credence to 
criticisms of the operation of our defense 
and foreign policies in parts of the world 
far removed from the scrutiny of the 
American public and the Congress. In 
conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I say it is time 
for the administration’s officials to be 
more forthright with the American 
people. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS—REPORT ON 
THE UNIVERSITY THEATER FES- 
TIVAL 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
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House, the gentleman from Delaware 
[Mr. McDoweE tu] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a na- 
tional festival designed not only to dem- 
onstrate the cultural contribution of our 
country’s colleges and universities, but 
one which is expected to be of maximum 
benefit to students, is planned for the 
spring of 1965 in Washington, D.C. The 
festival will be sponsored by the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
the American Educational Theater Asso- 
ciation, and the American National 
Theater and Academy. 

I am very pleased that Dr. C. Robert 
Kase, head of the drama department of 
the University of Delaware, has been 
chosen to be national coordinator, and I 
include his report on the significant new 
national festival which was published in 
the June 1964 issue of the Footlight, 
monthly newsletter of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


A REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY THEATER FESTIVAL 


(By Dr. O. Robert Kase, University of Dela- 
ware, national coordinator for the selection 
committee) 


During the past month college and univer- 
sity theaters have been submitting their 
applications for the National University 
Theater Festival scheduled for the spring of 
1965. Jointly sponsored by the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center, the American Educational Thea- 
ter Association and the American National 
Theater and Academy, the festival will be 
one of the first major national activities of 
the Center. It will also be the first event of 
national scope to reflect the quality and ex- 
1 of theater production in American col- 

ges. 

Any theater organization in an accredited 
college or university is eligible to participate. 
Applications are first submitted to regional 
committees, which screen these carefully, 
making recommendations for the final selec- 
tion to the central committee before Novem- 
ber 1, 1964. 

The final selection will determine the col- 
lege theaters which will present their per- 
formances in Washington during the festival, 
which is scheduled for the weeks of March 
21, 28, and April 5, 1965. Whether 8 or 12 
colleges will participate depends upon the 
funds available. 

In a series of resolutions adopted by the 
central committee’ in New York last Feb- 
ruary, the general plans for the festival were 
set forth. Each company will play a split 
week, giving two or three performances. By 
using two theaters—the Kennedy Center 
will, of course, not yet be available—and 
staggering matinees each group will be able 
to see three plays by other colleges during 
its week’s stay in Washington. 

The companies will be limited to 20 mem- 
bers, including a faculty escort. No limita- 
tions will be placed upon the types or length 
of plays selected for production in order that 
the festival may truly reflect the theatrical 
work being carried on in the colleges and 
universities throughout the country. An 
effort will be made to provide two types of 
theaters, one for arena and one for prosce- 
nium staging. Costs of transporting com- 


Members of the central committee: 
James H. Butler, University of Southern 
California; Randolph Edmonds, Florida 
A. & M. University; Kenneth Graham, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Edward Cole, Yale Uni- 
versity; Leonard Leone, Wayne State Uni- 
versity; Father Gilbert Hartke, Catholic Uni- 
versity; Stanley Young, ANTA; Loren Win- 
ship, University of Texas; C. Robert Kase, 
University of Delaware, national coordinator. 
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pany and scenery, and a per diem to cover 
living expenses en route and in Washington, 
will be provided. 

The festival is designed not only to dem- 
onstrate the cultural contribution of college 
theater, but also to be of maximum benefit 
to the student performers. The central com- 
mittee proposes to include in the program 
conducted tours of the cultural centers of 
our Nation’s Capital, the briefing of the 
groups by members of foreign embassies in 
the theaters of their respective countries, 
critiques of productions by experts and pro- 
fessional newspaper critics, and an oppor- 
tunity to see and profit by the performances 
and production of their contemporaries. 

It is anticipated that the national festival 
will stimulate the organization of regional 
festivals. Already region II, which includes 
southern California and Arizona, is planning 
a fall festival which will be used as a basis 
for the recommendations by its regional 
committee. 

Since the preliminary screening is being 
taken care of by the regional committees, 
colleges should address all inquiries to the 
chairman of the regional committee for his 
area. These regions are the same as those 
set up by ANTA and AETA. Information 
concerning the name of the chairman for 
any particular region may be obtained from 
the office of the national coordinator, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


EMANCIPATION: HISTORY’S 
FANTASTIC REVERIE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIB- 
ONATI). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Diecs] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Dwight 
L. Dumond, professor of history, the 
University of Michigan, is a widely read 
and honored authority on the subjects 
of antislavery in America and civil 
rights. Last October he was guest speak- 
er at the 48th annual meeting of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, held at Virginia State Col- 
lege. I call to the attention of Members 
of Congress, of both bodies, his monu- 
mental address, “Emancipation: His- 
tory’s Fantastic Reverie.” It is essen- 
tially a message to Members of Congress 
and, in this case, it is an extreme mis- 
fortune that it could not have been per- 
sonally conveyed from the floors of the 
House and the Senate by Dr. Dumond. 
Just now, as enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 continues to be frus- 
trated in the Senate by the same viru- 
lence of racialism which has plagued this 
Nation throughout its history and kept it 
from fulfilling its destiny as a democratic 
society, this message is prophetic and 
urgent. 

The address follows: 

EMANCIPATION: HISTORY'S FANTASTIC REVERIE 
(Address by Prof. Dwight L. Dumond) 

It is my settled conviction that the four 
documents most important to the building 
of this Nation are the New Testament, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of 1787, and the Emancipation 
Proclamation. If we were to add a fifth, it 
would have to be the 14th amendment. The 
first contains God’s plan for individual sal- 
vation and ultimate perfection of the human 
race. The second is a testament of faith; 
a seemingly perfect definition of manhood; 
an acknowledgement of man’s intellectual 
capacity and moral responsibility for self- 
government. The third is the supreme law 
of the most perfect establishment in re- 
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corded history for the cultivation of man's 
spiritual and intellectual freedom. The 
fourth is the basic charter of freedom for a 
large portion of our people, a confession of 
previous error and a simple act of justice 
by the highest authority of the Nation. As 
to the fifth, I say again, as I have said many 
times that “wrapped up in that famous tril- 
ogy are the social teachings of Jesus, the 
philosophy of Locke, and the legal principles 
of Blackstone. Keep it in the proper his- 
torical perspective and everything is there: 
God and man—the natural rights of man 
men and government—mutual obligations of 
allegiance and security—due process—equal- 
ity of all men in the endowment of rights, 
the security of rights, the exercise of rights, 
before the law and in the halls of justice.“ 

The Founding Fathers established a vast 
store of credit throughout the world for 
virtue and high mindedness by the first 
sentence of the declaration. It was a com- 
pendium of Christian faith. It was a pros- 
pectus of democratic philosophy. It stated 
without equivocation the equality of all men 
in the sight of God. These men dedicated 
the Nation to freedom, in every age and every 
place the incontestable right to know all 
things and to act by choice. They dedicated 
the Nation to equality in all things without 
reservation, so completely in fact that slavery 
was swept away north of Virginia and could 
have been struck down everywhere by judi- 
cial decree, 

Some of the men who framed the Consti- 
tution may have believed the declaration to 
have been a glittering generality. Some may 
have been influenced by greed. Some may 
have been moral hypocrites. Some simply 
lacked perspective, or were devotees of de- 
centralization of power, or actually believed 
in biological inequality and racial inferiority. 
Or they may have believed in gradualism, and 
felt they were making adequate provision 
for the ultimate abolition of slavery. What- 
ever the cause of their weakness, they failed. 

Most people in the country at large were 
satisfied with the achievement of independ- 
ence and establishment of a stable govern- 
ment by the Constitutional Convention. 
This was true of members of the several rati- 
fying conventions. They placed their trust in 
God without realizing He needs a little help, 
and that trait has remained constant to the 
present time. I never cease to be amazed at 
the ability of Christians to adjust to the most 
grievous wrongs of civil government. In 
this first stage of our reverie we established 
a government based upon the principles of 
the Declaration but continued slavery which 
ate at the vitals of Union and democratic 
institutions. Nearly a century later, we freed 
the slaves by a great civil war without defin- 
ing emancipation or correcting the glaring 
weaknesses of political organization. Now, 
after another century we face a worldwide 
revolution of immense proportions, still talk 
in riddles, and seem to think if we wait long 
enough our troubles will all go away. 

Racialism is a myth. Out of it has come 
à whole progeny of evils. Its survival in the 
United States is rationally inconceivable. 
A discussion of it would seem to be outside 
the realm of scholarship. It belongs to in- 
tellectual pygmies who neither know nor 
respect basic principles of religion, science, 
or history. It belongs to fantasy and legend. 
How many people have subscribed to it at 
any given time or place is a moot question. 
Too many, of course. 

Slavery enshrined the doctrine and the 
Constitution did not strike it down. The 
Declaration said all men are endowed by their 
Creator with the inalienable right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. The Con- 
stitution said no person should be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law; but it also allowed slaves to be 
imported for 20 years. It allowed slave mas- 
ters to roam the entire country seizing peo- 
ple and carrying them off to an infinitude 
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of slavery, and it established a political sys- 
tem incorporating the repugnant principle 
that men who owned slaves should have 
extra political power in the Congress and the 
electoral college. It allowed the States to 
retain the police powers under which slavery 
existed and men of color, both slave and free, 
have been crucified for 300 years. And the 
Nation dreamed its dream of freedom and 
equality for all men. 

Slavery was two things. It was complete 
subjection of one man to another by force, 
recognized and sustained by State law. It 
was the complete subordination of people of 
color to white people in all things. Slavery, 
in short, was an individual relationship and 
a system. Slave or free, the man of color was 
always a potential victim of unrestrained 
sadism and/or incessant mortification. Slav- 
ery gave to the dominant whites license to 
maltreat at pleasure all who were darker in 
color. The victims were denied all positive 
and substantive rights. Most important of 
these were access to the courts and protec- 
tion by law, access to knowledge and religious 
instruction, the right to make decisions, in- 
cluding moral judgments, the right to use 
their talents to the end of an enriched and 
more satisfying life, and the right to partici- 
pate in the social and political life of the 
Nation. The inevitable tendency of slavery 
was to dehumanize the slave and corrupt the 
slaveholder. 

A democratic society is based upon volun- 
tary industry. It is a society in which the 
individual is allowed as much freedom and is 
under as little restraint as is consistent with 
the rights of others; a society based in equity, 
where all men alike are recipients of impar- 
tial justice and protection of rights; a so- 
ciety in which free inquiry and discussion 
know no restraints; where investigation, 
reason, and collective intelligence are the 
basis of action, where political power is uni- 
formly distributed, and where the national 
conscience is brought to bear in the deter- 
mination of public policy. Slavery was 
eternally at war with all of these functional 
processes. 

Slavery forced the church to abdicate its 
power. It is the duty and high privilege of 
churchmen to condemn evil, corruption, and 
despotism in government, to castigate im- 
moral conduct on the part of individuals, 
and to speak as tribunes in defense of weak, 
exploited, helpless people. The church is the 
one agency whose primary responsibility is 
reformation. It surrendered its stewardship 
and sprang to the defense of slavery. 

Discussion was silenced in the slave States, 
greatly curtailed in Congress, avoided by 
statesmen as long as possible. Great intel- 
lectuals, humanitarians, free Negroes, any- 
one who claimed the right to discuss slavery 
in peaceable assemblies, in churches, and in 
newspapers were set upon by howling mobs. 
The guilt of mobs was charged to their 
victims; public officials claimed the right to 
withhold protection from persons and prop- 
erty and sometimes joined in the onslaught. 

Slaveholders and their minions subordi- 
nated the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment to that of the States. They insisted 
upon the right of a State to nullify Federal 
law to protect themselves against the will of 
a constitutional majority in the Nation, 
when what they really wanted was freedom 
from restraint to oppress, exploit and destroy 
a minority of their own people who were also, 
and first of all, citizens of the United States. 
They finally waged war upon the very Gov- 
ernment and Constitution which had al- 
lowed them to maintain a powerful aristoc- 
racy and to possess extraordinary power in 
the Government. It was a rebellion without 
justification and without reason. 

Nobody knows when Abraham Lincoln 
came to a realization that preservation of 
the Union and abolition of slavery were in- 
separable. Mystic, or not, no other man of 
his day saw a problem in its totality with 
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more clarity. So many anxieties pressed in 
upon him that a public pronouncement of 
intent was impossible. He knew full well 
that the philosophy of slavery and the 
philosophy of human rights had been con- 
tending for a generation and were now locked 
in a death struggle for control of the Na- 
tion. He had held fast to no compromise, 
knowing that compromise at that point 
would mark the end of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

It is amazing how many people turned 
away from reality in 1861, just as they are 
doing today. That is what I mean by his- 
tory’s fantastic reverie. They wanted peace 
by compromise. Then they wanted a war of 
limited objectives. They were willing to 
barter away forever the high prerogative of 
the people to determine public policy in re- 
spect to human rights. They were willing 
to place a premium upon resort to arms by 
men who lost a decision at the ballot box. 
They were willing to recognize the power of 
a section to restrain the whole of a nation. 
Not so the men—those much maligned radi- 
cals—who had put their hands to the task 
of restoring the authority and prestige of 
constitutional government; not Lincoln. 

Lincoln got some powerful antislavery 
men into foreign diplomatic posts imme- 
diately to correct the notion that slavery 
was not an issue in the war. No one could 
have done better on that score: Joshua 
Giddings, John Bigelow, Richard Hildreth, 
William Dean Howells, Carl Schurz, Thomas 
Corwin, Cassius M. Clay, John Lothrop Mot- 
ley, Anson Burlingame, Zebina Eastman. 
He finally got some men in command of his 
armies who knew what the war was about. 

It was in the first year of the war that full 
acknowledgment was made of the end of 
slavery. Slavery was destroyed by the first 
shots fired at the Stars and Stripes. An 
incredulous people were slow to realize the 
consequences of this action. Even now 
there are those who would argue the point. 
The inescapable fact is, however, that 
slavery was an exercise of force sustained by 
State law which once broken could never be 
restored. When slaveholders ran away and 
Slaves ran away, the slaves were free. 
Slavery was abolished as the armies ad- 
vanced and broke the exercise of force. 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation and 
the 13th amendment completed the work 
begun on the battlefield. 

Unfortunately emancipation, like slavery, 
meant nothing divorced from the interpre- 
tations placed on it. No man could now 
hold another in legalized bondage. The 
13th amendment put that point beyond re- 
versal by courts or a later Congress. It did 
not free the Negroes from control by the 
whites, or provide any safeguards for demo- 
cratic institutions, or remove the power of 
former slaveholders and racists from the 
Government. Those who saw the enormity 
of the problein, the fearful responsibility 
that faced the country, the glorious oppor- 
tunity to erect a lasting monument to the 
dead were so few in numbers as to be treat- 
ed with the same disdain as was visited upon 
the early antislavery men. 

The South at the close of the war was a 
spiritual and political vacuum. The men 
who had carried the burden of Government 
at Washington through 4 agonizing years 
knew that it would be a wicked and coward- 
ly thing to withdraw its control from the 
South. They knew that congressional with- 
drawal would mean government of the old 
slave States by and for the whites for a 
long time. They knew that, if the Nation 
did not make decisions, the southern whites 
would make them, and that tomorrow would 
play no part in their scheme of things, only 
present poverty and the celusion of past 
glory. They knew the protecting mantle of 
the Federal Constitution must be thrown 
over these newly emancipated people; that 
denial of the right of secession was too 
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moderate a restraint upon State rights; and, 
that the burden of proof must rest upon 
those who had forfeited the public trust, in 
all matters pertaining to the restoration of 
their political privileges. 

It is a false notion that internal peace 
required acceptance back into the councils 
of the Nation of the men who had attempted 
to destroy it. This was a return to the 
old immorality of concession. What was 
the most important issue in this crisis of 
the war's end: The political privileges of 
the whites or the natural rights of 344 mil- 
lion Negroes who had been rescued from their 
oppression? Some men knew the correct 
answer but their prodigious efforts always 
fell a little short of providing complete 
emancipation for the Negro and redemption 
of democracy in the former slave States. 

Men accepted the preservation of the 
Union, but grudgingly and under duress. 
They had no choice but to accept the aboli- 
tion of slavery, but they would not accept 
emancipation in its broader aspects, nor 
admit slavery to have been an evil, nor 
recognize the natural rights of Negroes as 
persons or their constitutional rights as 
citizens. Love for the Union and respect 
for the Federal Government were hard to 
come by. The Lincoln policy of generosity 
to rebels did not evoke generosity to friends 
of the Government or loyalty on their part. 
It simply did not work. Men who had waged 
bitter war soon returned to power. They 
were heroes, They had done no wrong. 
People thought of themselves, spoke of them- 
selves, as southerners. There was almost a 
complete lack of national sentiment. The 
Confederate flag was prominently displayed 
through the years, more often than not with 
more respect than the Stars and Stripes. 
Sectionalism in all its virulence remained to 
plague the Nation. It was hostile to social 
revolution and to national unity. Its evil 
genius was second-class citizenship for the 
Negro. It thrived on cultural deficiencies 
and nourished pride in second-rate achieve- 
ments. It may well be that these people 
were incapable of loyalty to anything except 
their own prejudices. 

So we come to the end of another cen- 
tury. We shrank from our responsibilities 
in 1787, and we did it again in 1865. If we 
do it now we do not deserve to survive as a 
free people. All of our glorious history, all 
the precepts of humanity, the fate of civ- 
lization itself, demand that we rouse our- 
selves from our lethargy, tell the people the 
truth, face realities, correct the defects of 
our institutions, and purify our hearts. 
Mankind will wait upon our reveries no 
longer. This is a worldwide revolution to- 
day, not a family quarrel. It is as great a 
revolution as the Referendum. Few people 
grasp its meaning, its intensity, its power. 
Some people are trying to make money from 
it; some to gain notoriety; some to win po- 
litical preferment; but I say to you, and 
I wish I could say it to every man in Wash- 
ington today, the only men in public or 
private life whose words and deeds will live 
in history are those who stand foursquare 
for justice and truth, who love their fellow 
men above all earthly gain, who reach a help- 
ing hand to those who suffer and weep for 
those who are crucified by hate and prejudice, 
who sacrifice their wealth, their social posi- 
tion, their public careers, if necessary, to save 
this Nation’s soul. We will never find peace 
except at the foot of the cross, and if that 
road is blocked again as it was in 1861, then 
may God have mercy upon us. 

What we have to do is quit dreaming and 
get down to reality. In an age which de- 
mands a concept of world citizenship men 
continue to talk about State sovereignty and 
some aspirants to high office want even to 
atomize that. State sovereignty is a myth. 
There never has been any such thing as State 
sovereignty since 1789; probably not since 
the association. All of the power of the 
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States flows to them through the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law of the land. Some 
Governors currently project themselves back 
100 years to emulate the Davises, the Yanceys, 
the Calhouns. They wrap themselves in the 
folds of the stars and bars and set themselves 
up as sacred symbols of Americanism, of 
righteousness and honor. They live and 
dream in a world of fantasy. These men are 
heroes and prophets to many people, They 
demand segregation forever as slaveholders 
demanded slavery forever. They are pledged 
to resist Federal law. They set themselves 
above the national conscience and the courts. 
Their followers fly the flag of rebellion every- 
where and above the Stars and Stripes. They 
ride through the night to burn and torture 
and kill, They pride themselves on violence 
and second-rate achievements. 

Men reared in the kind of atmosphere 
which prevails in these communities are not 
fit to participate in government. They go 
to Congress and do everything in their power 
to prevent enactment of laws to protect the 
victims of these injustices. Their ideas of 
justice are corrupt. Their attitude toward 
poor and unfortunate people is one of con- 
tempt. No man who would discriminate 
against another man because of the color 
of his skin is fit to participate in the formu- 
lation of public policy, 

Commonsense should have dictated some 
better security for the Negro that the fran- 
chise, unless control of the franchise were 
given to the Federal Government. Control of 
the franchise by State governments has cre- 
ated so many ridiculous situations as to be 
beyond the pale of respectability. In this 
case it was tragic. Negroes had to be guaran- 
teed the franchise the same as they had of 
necessity been enrolled in the Union armies, 
as a recognition by the highest authority of 
equality. They had to be guaranteed the 
franchise for their own self-respect and their 
own protection. Freedom for the slaves 
automatically gave to a people fresh from the 
wars of rebellion an increase of representa- 
tion if they could get restoration of represen- 
tation in Congress. The old evil of giving 
men extraordinary power in government as a 
reward for oppressing and exploiting their 
fellow men was now compounded. An effort 
was made to prevent this by authorizing a re- 
duction in representation for any State de- 
nying the franchise to the Negro but the 
vagaries of politics made the provision little 
else than a monument to incompetence. It 
was all wrong, even if it had been applied, 
because that would have deprived the Negro 
of the franchise and the Nation of his voice 
in public affairs. It was the wrong approach 
then; it is the wrong approach now in spite 
of anything the Civil Rights Commission may 
say. Even assuming, and it is a wild assump- 
tion, that these States would rather permit 
the Negro to have a voice in public affairs 
than to lose representation, the approach and 
the principle involved are both morally 
wrong. What can men be thinking about to 
offer approval of this sort of evil even on the 
basis of reducing the political power of the 
evildoers? The Nation has a right to the 
wisdom and talents of all its people in the 
conduct of public affairs. It dare not be 
content with less. The Negro has a right to 
participate in public affairs on a State and 
local level. He dare not ever, in any circum- 
stances, agree to less. The idea that voting 
and office holding is a privilege to be given 
or withheld by a majority is no longer valid. 

The combination of readmission of States 
and retention of State control of the fran- 
chise was a betrayal of everything for which 
men had fought in the war. Southern 
whites excluded Negroes from the ballot box, 
continued to appropriate to themselves all 
representation based upon the Negro popu- 
lation, and went back to Congress to thwart 
any corrective legislation through the years. 
Their power in party conventions, in the 
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House of Representatives and in the elec- 
toral college is so great that both parties vie 
for its support directly or by indirection and 
they are already doing it shamelessly in an- 
ticipation of the next presidential campaign. 
Bear in mind, also, that the filibuster in the 
Senate is the perfect application of Cal- 
houn’s doctrine of nullification. Keeping a 
bill from coming to a vote is a far more 
vicious and deadly way to stifle the will of 
the people than declaring it null and void 
after it becomes a law. Bear in mind, also, 
that chairmanships of committees go to men 
on the basis of seniority and southern whites 
have compiled a fantastic record for bottling 
up legislation in committee. All in all, we 
are about where we were in 1789. 

Finally, the State and local governments 
were allowed to continue exercise of the po- 
lice powers, and the courts denied that Con- 
gress might intervene to prevent positive 
denial of equal protection, or to supplement 
deficiencies in protection of natural rights of 
the individual. It would seem that Con- 
gress had always possessed the power to pro- 
tect persons in their civil rights, if not on 
the basis of reciprocity of allegiance and 
protection, at least by virtue of the Bill of 
Rights. In fact, the Constitution itself as 
the supreme law of the land, without con- 
gressional legislation, would seem so to pro- 
tect. It would seem that Congress was em- 
powered to legislate for the protection of 
persons and property, if not before the Civil 
War then certainly under the 13th amend- 
ment, because slavery was a comprehensive 
denial of natural rights and the amendment 
abolished slavery. 

It would seem that Congress possessed the 
power to protect the natural rights (privi- 
leges and immunities) of the individual un- 
der the 14th amendment because that 
amendment forbade any State to abridge 
such rights of citizens and failure to pro- 
tect—protection being a basic function of 
government—is assuredly an abridgement, 
denial, or contraction, All of this turned out 
not to be so. States were held to be the de- 
positaries of individual rights, the Federal 
Government not to have the power to pro- 
tect individuals in their rights of persons and 
property, and privileges and immunities not 
to mean the natural rights of individuals. 
The Federal Government could not protect 
its citizens one against another, nor punish 
offenses of one against another. Police pow- 
ers of the States were left intact. In retro- 
spect, then, everything hinged upon force. 
The only reformation worth while was 
achieved through reconstruction govern- 
ments of the States, which fell when the 
army was withdrawn. That day came in 
1876 because politics demanded that it be 
withdrawn. We have opened a door now with 
the equality clause, but I warn you it is a 
limited achievement. We have no weapon 
here to enforce protection by local police, 
prevent police brutality, or cleanse the cor- 
ruption and degradation of the jury system. 

We are still in the depths of a great reverie, 
dreaming precious days away, talking won- 
derful words that have been discredited a 
thousand times over: patience, moderation, 
gradualism, compromise; but what are we 
doing actually (1) to acknowledge the awful 
crime of giving excessive, and at times con- 
trolling political power to men as a reward 
for oppressing a large portion of our peo- 
ple; (2) to free the conscience of the Nation 
from the restraints of a State with the lowest 
cultural level in the Nation; (3) to give to 
Negroes the enjoyment of the franchise and 
more importantly to the Nation the benefit 
of their full participation in the public af- 
fairs, to get rid of the filibuster, and to pre- 
vent committee chairmen in the House of 
Representatives from governing by decree. 
What are we doing to provide protection to 
persons and property, just and equitable 
treatment to everyone by State and local 
officials, justice in the courts, particularly by 
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juries, for persons disliked by the majority in 
a community to whom all local officials are 
beholden? What are we doing to bring about 
a spiritual regeneration which will remove 
color consciousness from our relationships 
with other people and permit us to associ- 
ate freely as human beings and citizens? 


Suffering will not go away. Poverty will 
not go away. Neither will aspiration and 
hope from the hearts of the oppressed. Men 
will always love freedom and equality. They 
will fight for it because they dare not com- 
promise it away. It’s a false notion that 
something can be given to people from whom 
everything was taken away. It can only be 
restored and compromise has no place here, 
only retributive justice. This is a matter of 
justice and right or nothing. Why will we 
not then as a people forget the doubts of our 
minds, take the problem into the sanctuary 
of our hearts, and find security and peace in 
love for our fellow men. We will not, of 
course, because we are neither Christians nor 
gentlemen, and the hour of retribution draws 
near. The only thing the country under- 
stands today is fear: Fear of communism 
fear of atomic bombs, fear of Negroes. We 
are starved in mind and soul. We have the 
greatest opportunity ever given to a people 
to resume moral leadership of the world in 
the area of human relationships. We have a 
great obligation, even necessity, to expand 
upon our democratic ideals and institutions, 
but we cannot rise to the challenge. It is 
my considered judgment that we will not 
until impending disaster frightens us into 
action. There must be no more compromise, 
no more expediency, no more politics. The 
march for freedom must go on, will go on, 
even at the fearful risk of civil strife. Man 
cannot turn back in his quest for justice 
and the better life. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Starrorp (at the request of Mr. 
Martas), for 30 minutes, on June 18. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Martras), for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wi NALL, (at the request of Mr. 
Martias), for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. MEADER (at the request of Mr. 
Maruras), for 60 minutes, on June 22. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. Maruras), for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. BEERMANN (at the request of Mr. 
Martas), for 30 minutes, on June 18. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Dices (at the request of Mr. 
Smirx of Iowa), for 30 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McDoweELt (at the request of Mr. 
SkITR of Iowa), for 10 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BARRETT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MATHIAS) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HORTON. 
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Mr. TaLcorr in two instances. 
Mr. Bray. 
Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 718. An act for the relief of W. H. 
Pickel. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his approval, a bill of 
the House of the following title: 


H.R. 1887. An act for the relief of Chang 
In Wu. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 18, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2182. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
relative to reporting that the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington on June 12, 1964, issued 
its guarantee with respect to certain trans- 
actions relating to the country of Hungary, 
pursuant to title III of the Foreign Aid and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Act of 1964, 
and to the Presidential determination of 
February 4, 1964; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2183. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on an examination relating to ineffec- 
tive administration of U.S. assistance to a 
children's hospital in Poland, for which about 
82.2 million and the equivalent of $8.3 million 
in U.S.-owned Polish currency has been ap- 
propriated, disclosed an almost complete 
lack of U.S. Government surveillance of proj- 
ect activities, Agency for International De- 
velopment and the Department of State; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2184. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, relative to transmit- 
ting reports concerning visa petitions which 
this Service has approved according the bene- 
ficiaries of such petitions first preference 
classification, pursuant to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2185. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 21, 1963, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on Saline 
River and tributaries, Illinois, in response to 
an item in the Flood Control Act approved 
October 23, 1962 (H. Doc. No. 311); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed. 

2186. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to authorize checks to be 
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drawn in favor of banking organizations for 
the credit of a person's account, under cer- 
tain conditions”; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. ? 

2187. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting & 
report relating to the Fort Worth regional 
office, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
which approved in March 1961 an urban re- 
newal plan for the Keyway project, Topeka, 
Kans., which provided for the acquisition and 
demolition of five structurally sound ;build- 
ings valued at about $350,000, without giv- 
ing adequate consideration to less costly 
methods of redevelopment; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2188. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives pursuant to section 1(d) (2) 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Authorization Act, 1964 (77 
Stat. 141, 142), and to the “General provi- 
sions” immediately following the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration ap- 
propriations in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1964 (77 Stat. 425, 439); 
to the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. BAKER: 

H. R. 11637. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.R. 11638. A bill to provide that a per- 
centage of the net budget receipts of the 
United States (up to 10 percent thereof) shall 
be devoted exclusively to the retirement of 
the public debt; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 11639. A bill defining the jurisdiction 
of the U.S. Supreme Court and all Federal 
courts inferior thereto, in certain instances; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 11640. A bill to protect consumers by 
requiring that imported meat and meat food 
products made in whole or in part with im- 
ported meat bear a label showing the country 
of origin of such imported meat; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 11641. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the duty treatment of maple, birch, and 
beech hardwood flooring; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 11642. A bill to provide that tires sold 
or shipped in interstate commerce for use on 
motor vehicles shall meet certain safety 
standards; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H. R. 11643. A bill to amend section 721, 
and section 757 of title 38, United States Code, 
to limit review of insurance extra hazards 
determinations by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to 2 years from the date of 
original decision; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 11644. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the duty treatment of maple, birch, and 
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beech hardwood flooring; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 11645. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the duty treatment of maple, birch, and 
beech hardwood flooring; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 11646, A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 11647. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a postage stamp in honor of the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the Kiwanis 
International Club; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 11648. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to prohibit the broad- 
casting of predictions of certain election re- 
sults before all polling places in the con- 
tinental United States are closed; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 11649. A bill to repeal title II (re- 
lating to wheat) of the Agricultural Act of 
1964, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MEADER: 

H.R. 11650. A bill. to insure that congres- 
sional districts meet certain standards, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 11651. A bill to provide cost-of-living 
allowances for judicial employees stationed 
outside the continental United States or in 
Alaska or Hawaii; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H. Con. Res. 314. Concurrent resolution to 
endorse the concept of World Farm Center; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 11652. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the United Supreme 
Council, 33d Degree, Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Ju- 
risdiction—Prince Hall Affiliation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 11653. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a Merchant Marine Victory Medal for 
service during World War II to F. C. Black- 
mer; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
& Fisheries. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 11654. A bill for the relief of John 

Allen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 11655. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Guisippina Russo Luciforo; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Michigan: 

H.R, 11656. A bill granting jurisdiction to 
the Court of Claims to render judgment on 
certain claims of the Algonac Manuf: 

Co,, and John A. Maxwell against the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H. R. 11657. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to issue posthumously to the late Wil- 
liam F. Valters a commission as second lieu- 
tenant, Marine Corps Reserve; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 11658. A bill for the relief of Dr. Sil- 
vino B. Muneses; to the Committee on the 
Tudiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


935. By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: Peti- 
tion of the Council of the City of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., memorializing the U.S. House of 
Representatives to enact H.R. 3881, which 
provides Federal aid to communities in the 
solution of their mass transportation prob- 
lems; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

886 By the SPEAKER: Petition ot Paul 
d' Ortona, president, City Council of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pa., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution to enact H.R. 3881, 
which provides Federal aid to communities 
in the solution of their mass transportation 
problems: to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

937, Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to do things possible to empha- 
size the political difference between Moscow 
and Peiping; and form a Democratic Repub- 
lican Party for proper grassroots sidewalks 
education in foreign affairs, and we must 
also play practical world politics; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1964 
(Legislative day of Monday, March 30, 
1964) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rev. J. Millard Ahlstrom, pastor, First 
Lutheran Church, St. Peter, Minn., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Forgive my faults, O God; forgive our 
faults as a nation; forgive the faults of 
all men. 

We pray for those closest within the 
circle of our concern—sons and daugh- 
ters, friends, those we have loved long 
since and lost awhile. Give them Thy 
blessing, good Lord. 

And now, as to the business at hand 
this day, grant guidance to the President 
of the United States; to all who are in 
positions of authority, in this land and in 
all the world; and to men of good will 
everywhere. 

Most especially we pray for the 100 
who deliberate in this great Chamber. 
Teach all of them that they are made of 
mortal clay, but are given the chance of 
godly choice; that each stands alone, but 
supported by innumerable hosts of those 
who watch and wait, today and in the 
years to come. 

In the small, tedious, and homely tasks 
of this day, help them to see the splendid 
vistas of all time ahead; and in the work 
they do here and now, keep them in touch 
with eternal crowns and everlasting veri- 
ties. 

To stars there are stairways; 

From strident clash, brotherhood can come; 
From sinful men can emerge the 
Sunburst of a new day. 


Hear us; hurt us; bless us; heal us. 
In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 
Ccx——888 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 16, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1833) to au- 
thorize Government agencies to provide 
quarters, household furniture and 
equipment, utilities, subsistence, and 
laundry service to civilian officers and 
employees of the United States, and for 
other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 3220. An act for the relief of Hugh 
M. Brady; 

H.R. 5407. An act for the relief of Mary 
Horalek and Eva Horalek, Blue Rapids, 


H.R. 6882. An act for the relief of the 
Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 8184. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Blanton Darbro; 

H.R. 8286. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Leslie B. Shanoff; 

H.R. 8746. An act for the relief of Roger A. 
Ross; 

H.R. 9372. An act to remove a cloud on the 
title of certain p. owned by Wilmer 
Allers and Jane B. Allers, both of Malin, 


Oreg.; 

H.R. 9764. An act for the relief of Anne 8S. 
Henkel; 

H.R. 9876. An act to amend the Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control Act 
of 1961 by extending its provisions for 2 ad- 
ditional years and providing for a special 
project and study; 

H.R. 9901. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals; 

H.R, 10066. An act for the relief of Joe C. 
Oden; and 

H.R. 11579. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- 
ration, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the Delaware River Basin Commission, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 718) for the relief of 
W. H. Pickel, and it was signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H.R. 3220. An act for the relief of Hugh M. 


H.R. 5407. An act for the relief of Mary 
Horalek and Eva Horalek, Blue Rapids, 
Kans.; 

H.R. 6882. An act for the relief of the 
Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc.; 
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H.R. 8184. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Blanton Darbro; 

H.R. 8286. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Leslie B. Shanoff; 

H.R. 8746. An act for the relief of Roger A. 


H.R. 9372. An act to remove a cloud on 
the title of certain property owned by 
Wilmer Allers and Jane B. Allers, both of 
Malin, Oreg.; 

H.R. 9764. An act for the relief of Anne 8. 
Henkel; 

H.R. 9901. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals; and 

H.R. 10066. An act for the relief of Joe O. 
Oden; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9876. An act to amend the Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control Act 
of 1961 by extending its provisions for 2 
additional years and providing for a special 
project and study. 

H.R. 11579. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Department 
of the Interior, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
morning-hour period for 30 minutes, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pen Without objection, it is so or- 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 AM. ON 
THURSDAY, JUNE 18 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of its business today, the Senate 
stand in recess until Thursday, June 18, 
at 11 a.m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nomination on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Stanley E. Rutkowski, of New Jersey, 
to be comptroller of customs at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
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immediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communication and letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1965, 
FOR DISTRICT or COLUMBIA (S. Doc. No. 80) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1965, 
in the amount of $160,000, for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON GRANT OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO 
NASA FoR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT TO 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, IND. 

A letter from the Administrator, Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to 
law, the grant of $840,000 of research and 
development funds appropriated to that 
Administration, to Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., for the construction of addi- 
tional laboratory and rocket firing facilities 
at its Jet Propulsion Center; to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


REPORT OF Export-Import BANK OF WASH- 
INGTON ON GUARANTEES OF CERTAIN TRANS- 
ACTIONS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 

Export-Import Bank of Washington, Wash- 

ington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, on 

the issuance by that Bank on June 12, 1964, of 
guarantees with respect to certain transac- 
tions; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CHECKS To BE DRAWN 
IN FAVOR OF BANKING ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
CREDIT TO A PERSON’S ACCOUNT UNDER CER- 
TAIN CONDITIONS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Air 

Force, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize checks to be drawn in 
favor of banking organizations for the credit 
of a person’s account, under certain condi- 
tions (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON SURPLUS PROPERTY CREDIT Ac- 
COUNTS OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND 
PRIVATE ENTITIES 
A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on sur- 

plus property credit accounts of foreign gov- 
ernments and private entities, for the cal- 
endar year 1963 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 

Operations, 

REPORT ON INEFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION OF 
U.S. ASSISTANCE TO CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL IN 
POLAND 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on ineffective administration of 

U.S. assistance to children’s hospital in Po- 

land, Agency for International Development 

and the Department of State, dated June 

1964 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Government Operations. 
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REPORT ON SOUND STRUCTURES SCHEDULED FOR 
DEMOLITION WITHOUT ADEQUATE CONSIDER- 
ATION OF LESS COSTLY METHODS OF REDE- 
VELOPMENT, KEYWAY URBAN RENEWAL PROJ- 
ECT, TOPEKA, KANS. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on sound structures scheduled 
for demolition without adequate considera- 
tion of less costly methods of redevelopment, 
Keyway urban renewal project, Topeka, 
Kans., Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
dated June 1964 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 


REPORTS RELATING TO VISA PETITIONS ACCORD- 
ING FIRST PREFERENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports concerning visa petitions which have 
been approved according the beneficiaries of 
such petitions first preference classification 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF A CERTAIN 
ALIEN—WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Comimssioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Alfonso 
Talamantes-Leon from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation has been suspended, 
transmitted to the Senate on May 1, 1963 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


COURT OPINION IN CASE OF RALPH FEFFER AND 
SONS, ET AL. V. THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court of 
Claims, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, copies of that court's opinion 
and findings in the case of Ralph Feffer and 
Sons, et al. v. The United States (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

The memorial of Janie Gilliland, a citizen 
of the United States, remonstrating against 
the enactment of the so-called civil rights 
bill; ordered to lie on the table. 


ARE U.S. MILITARY CEMETERIES 
FULL? 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, many 
veterans throughout this country who 
have answered the call to battle in the 
time of national need have become 
alarmed about the recent announcement 
that all national cemeteries with the ex- 
ception of Arlington, will be closed to 
further burials for veterans and their 
families after 1975. 

Veterans receiving honorable dis- 
charges for war or peacetime service 
have heretofore been granted the privi- 
lege of burial in our national ceme- 
teries. If this privilege is to be taken 
away there should be a full explanation 
for the change in policy to interested 
veterans organizations and the appro- 
priate congressional committees. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution of the Queens County Council of 
the Jewish War Veterans requesting 
congressional action to reverse this deci- 
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sion of the Army Chief of Support Serv- 
ices be printed in the Recorp and re- 
sia to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, as follows: 


QUEENS COUNTY COUNCIL, 
JEWISH WAR VETERANS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Ozone Park, N.Y. 
Whereas the Queens County Council, 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
has learned of a decision expressed by Col. 
John W. Hanger, Army Chief of Support 
Services, that would close all national 
cemeteries except Arlington to further 
burials to veterans and their families by 
1975; and 
Whereas the Queens County Council, 
Jewish War Veterans, adhering to their stated 
principle of mutual helpfulness to comrades 
and their families does feel that this action 
by the Department of the Army is a gross 
violation of an honor and privilege granted 
all veterans since the Civil War and a fur- 
ther abrogation of a legal right; and 
Whereas the Queens County Council, 
Jewish War Veterans, does further hold that 
this action by the Department of the Army 
is irresponsible, unilateral and has been con- 
ducted without public knowledge: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the constituent members 
of the House Armed Services Committee and 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee be 
advised of our sentiments; and be it further 
Resolved, That the members of these com- 
mittees do hereby institute immediate action 
to reverse this unwise and unpopular deci- 
sion which is an affront to all former mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and their families 
who have made great sacrifices in defense 
of our great Nation; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Queens County Coun- 
cil, Jewish War Veterans, call upon all other 
veterans organizations, civic organizations, 
and legislators to join with us in an effort 
to correct this intolerable situation. 
JOSEPH FREILICH, 
Commander, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING RECESS 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
February 27, 1964, 

Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, reported favor- 
ably, with amendments, on June 17, 1964, 
the bill (H.R. 10532) making appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, the Executive Office of the 
President, and certain independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes, and 
submitted a report (No. 1095) thereon, 
which was printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2920. A bill for the relief of William 
Wong; and 

S. 2921. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948 and the Trading With the En- 
emy Act to provide for the submission of 
certain claims and the reinstatement of cer- 
tain claims; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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NOTICE OF RESUMPTION OF HEAR- 
INGS ON PENDING IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Immigration and 
Naturalization Subcommittee, I wish to 
announce a resumption of the hearings 
on pending immigration and naturaliza- 
tion legislation starting on June 25, 1964, 
at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228, New Senate 
Office Building. 

Priority in the scheduling of witnesses 
will be given to any sponsors of pending 
legislation who were unable to appear 
at the prior hearings. 

Executive department witnesses will be 
invited to appear, following which, in- 
terested nongovernmental organizations 
will be scheduled, as well as any groups 
or persons who wish to voice opposition 
to the pending proposals to revise our 
present immigration and naturalization 
laws. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, after the 
bill now before the Senate is enacted, 
the people of America will learn to their 
sorrow that Edmund Burke spoke tragic 
truth when he said bad laws are the worst 
sort of tyranny. 

The bill glorifies the office of the At- 
torney General above that of the Presi- 
dent. It is replete with provisions vest- 
ing in the single fallible human being 
occupying the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral at any particular time, regardless of 
his wisdom or unwisdom and regardless 
of his qualifications or lack of qualifica- 
tions, arbitrary, capricious, and virtually 
unreviewable power of unprecedented 
magnitude, which no man who believes 
in the reign of law should want and 
which no man who is sensitive to political 
considerations should have. 

This observation is illustrated in vivid 
fashion by title IV, which is inserted in 
the bill for the ostensible purpose of im- 
plementing the judge-made concept at- 
tached to the 14th amendment for the 
first time at 12 noon on May 17, 1954, by 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
347 U.S. 483. 

Title IV provides, in essence, that upon 
receipt from private sources of written 
statements conforming to paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of subsection (a) of section 
407, the Attorney General shall have the 
absolute power to be exercised solely ac- 
cording to his own capricious desire or 
fancy to demand of Federal district 
courts in suits prosecuted at public ex- 
pense that they assume the administra- 
tive tasks of assigning pupils to public 
schools and to classrooms within such 
schools in order to achieve “desegrega- 
tion in public schools and within such 
schools”—section 401(b)—in all public 
school districts in all areas of the Na- 
tion except those made privileged sanc- 
tuaries by the proviso beginning on line 
18 on page 21. This proviso was devised 
by certain proponents of the bill to mini- 
mize the impact of title IV upon cities of 
the North and East having segregated 
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residential patterns. It is obvious that 
these gentlemen abhor segregation in the 
South more than they do segregation on 
their own doorsteps. 

While title IV is allegedly inserted in 
the bill to implement the Brown case, it 
goes far beyond what was held in that 
case. 

When all is said, title IV is based upon 
the theory that the Brown case holds 
that a State is compelled by the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment 
to provide affirmatively an integrated 
education. 

The Brown case holds nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, the Brown case 
holds exactly the opposite. 

Its holding was explained in simple 
and understandable words by the late 
Chief Judge John J. Parker of the Fourth 
Circuit in the per curiam opinion writ- 
ten by him in Briggs v. Elliott, 132 F. 
Supp. 776. I quote his words: 

Having said this, it is important that we 
point out exactly what the Supreme Court 
has decided and what it has not decided in 
this case. It has not decided that the Fed- 
eral courts are to take over or regulate the 
public schools of the States. It has not de- 
cided that the States must mix persons of 
different races in the schools or must re- 
quire them to attend schools or must deprive 
them of the right of choosing the schools 
they attend. What it has decided, and all 
that it has decided, is that a State may not 
deny to any person on account of race the 
right to attend any school that it maintains. 
This, under the decision of the Supreme 
Court, the State may not do directly or in- 
directly; but if the schools which it main- 
tains are open to children of all races, no 
violation of the Constitution is involved even 
though the children of different races volun- 
tarily attend different schools, as they attend 
different churches. Nothing in the Con- 
stitution or in the decision of the Supreme 
Court takes away from the people freedom to 
choose the schools they attend. The Con- 
stitution, in other words, does not require 
integration. It merely forbids discrimina- 
tion. It does not forbid such segregation as 
occurs as the result of voluntary action. It 
merely forbids the use of governmental power 
to enforce segregation. The 14th amend- 
ment is a limitation upon the exercise of 
power by the State or State agencies, not a 
limitation upon the freedom of individuals. 


Judge Parker’s analysis of the holding 
in the Brown case was sustained in the 
Brown case itself on its remand by the 
Supreme Court to the Federal District 
Court sitting in Kansas—139 F. Supp. 
468. Moreover, it was subsequently up- 
held in the following Federal cases: 

First. Evans v. Buchanan, 207 F. Supp. 
820, which was handed down by the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Dela- 
ware on August 29, 1962. 

Second. Bell v. School City of Gary, 
Ind., 213 F. Supp. 819, which was handed 
down by the U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Indiana on January 
29, 1963. 

Third. Bell v. School City of Gary, 
324 F. 2d 209, which affirmed the ruling 
of the U.S. District Court for the North- 
ern District of Indiana and which was 
handed down by the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals of the Seventh Circuit on October 
31, 1963. 
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I ask unanimous consent that copies 
of these decisions be printed at this point 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the de- 
cisions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BROWN ET AL. v. BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
TOPEKA ET AL. 

(No. 1—Appeal from the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Kansas, argued Decem- 
ber 9, 1952; reargued December 8, 1953; 
decided May 17, 1954) 

Segregation of white and Negro children 
in the public schools of a State solely on the 
basis of race, pursuant to state laws permit- 
ting or requiring such segregation, denies to 
Negro children the equal protection of the 
laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment—even though the physical facilities 
and other “tangible” factors of white and 
Negro schools may be equal. (Pp. 486—496.) 

(a) The history of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment is inconclusive as to its intended effect 
on public education. (Pp. 489-490.) 

(b) The question presented in these cases 
must be determined, not on the basis of con- 
ditions existing when the Fourteenth 
Amendment was adopted, but in the light of 
the full development of public education 
and its present place in American life 
throughout the Nation. (Pp. 492-493.) 

(c) Where a State has undertaken to pro- 
vide an opportunity for an education in its 
public schools, such an opportunity is a right 
which must be made available to all on equal 
terms. (P. 493.) 

(d) Segregation of children in public 
schools solely on the basis of race deprives 
children of the minority group of equal edu- 
cational opportunities, even though the 
physical facilities and other “tangible” fac- 
tors may be equal. (Pp. 493-494.) 

(e) The “separate but equal” doctrine 
adopted in Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537, 
has no place in the field of public education. 
(P. 495.) 

(f) The cases are restored to the docket 
for further argument on specified questions 
relating to the forms of the decrees. (Pp. 
495-496.) 

Robert L. Carter argued the cause for ap- 
pellants in No. 1 on the original argument 
and on the reargument. Thurgood Marshall 
argued the cause for appellants in No. 2 on 
the original argument and Spottswood W. 
Robinson, III, for appellants in No. 4 on the 
original argument, and both argued the 
causes for appellants in Nos. 2 and 4 on the 
reargument. Louis L. Redding and Jack 
Greenberg argued the cause for respondents 
in No. 10 on the original argument and Jack 
Greenberg and Thurgood Marshall on the re- 
argument. 

On the briefs were Robert L. Carter, Thur- 
good Marshall, Spottswood W. Robinson, III, 
Louis L. Redding, Jack Greenberg, George E. 
C. Hayes, William R. Ming, Jr., Constance 
Baker Motley, James M. Nabrit, Jr., Charles 
S. Scott, Frank D. Reeves, Harold R. Boul- 
ware and Oliver W. Hill for appellants in 
Nos. 1, 2 and 4 and respondents in No. 10; 
George M. Johnson for appellants in Nos. 1, 2 


Together with No. 2, Briggs et al. v. El- 
liott et al., on appeal from the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
South Carolina, argued December 9-10, 1952, 
reargued December 7-8, 1953; No. 4, Davis 
et al. v. County School Board of Prince Ed- 
ward County, Virginia, et al., on appeal from 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, argued Decem- 
ber 10, 1952, reargued December 7-8, 1953; 
and No. 10, Gebhart et al. v. Belton et al., on 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of Delaware, 
argued December 11, 1952, reargued Decem- 
ber 9, 1953. 
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and 4; and Loren Miller for appellants in 
Nos. 2 and 4. Arthur D. Shores and A. T. 
Walden were on the Statement as to Juris- 
diction and a brief opposing a Motion to Dis- 
miss or Affirm in No. 2. 

Paul E. Wilson, Assistant Attorney General 
of Kansas, argued the cause for appellees in 
No. 1 on the original argument and on the 
reargument. With him on the briefs was 
Harold R. Fatzer, Attorney General. 

John W. Davis argued the cause for ap- 
pellees in No. 2 on the original argument and 
for appellees in Nos. 2 and 4 on the reargu- 
ment. With him on the briefs in No. 2 were 
T. C. Callison, Attorney General of South 
Carolina, Robert Mc Figg, Jr., S. E. Rogers, 
William R. Meagher and Taggart Whipple. 

J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., Attorney General 
of Virginia, and T. Justin Moore argued the 
cause for appellees in No. 4 on the original 
argument and for appellees in Nos. 2 and 4 
on the reargument. On the briefs in No. 4 
were J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Henry T. Wickham, Special Assist- 
ant Attorney General, for the State of Vir- 
ginia, and T. Justin Moore, Archibald G. 
Robertson, John W. Riely and T. Justin 
Moore, Jr., for the Prince Edward County 
School Authorities, appellees. 

H. Albert Young, Attorney General of Del- 
aware, argued the cause for petitioners in 
No. 10 on the original argument and on the 
reargument. With him on the briefs was 
Louis J. Finger, Special Deputy Attorney 
General. 

By special leave of Court, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Rankin argued the cause for 
the United States on the re ent, as 
amicus curiae, urging reversal in Nos. 1, 2 
and 4 and affirmance in No.10. With him on 
the brief were Attorney General Brownell, 
Philip Elman, Leon Ulman, William J. La- 
mont and M. Magdelena Schoch. James P. 
McGranery, then Attorney General, and 
Philip Elman filed a brief for the United 
States on the original argument, as amicus 
curiae, urging reversal in Nos. 1, 2 and 4 and 
affirmance in No, 10. 

Briefs of amici curiae supporting appel- 
lants in No. 1 were filed by Shad Polier, Will 
Maslow and Joseph B. Robison for the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress; by Edwin J. Lukas, 
Arnold Forster, Arthur Garfield Hays, Frank 
E. Karelsen, Leonard Haas, Saburo Kido and 
Theodore Leskes for the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union et al.; and by John Ligtenberg 
and Selma M. Borchardt for the American 
Federation of Teachers. Briefs of amici cu- 
riae supporting appellants in No, 1 and re- 
spondents in No. 10 were filed by Arthur J. 
Goldberg and Thomas E. Harris for the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and by 
Phineas Indritz for the American Veterans 
Committee, Inc. 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

These cases come to us from the States of 
Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, and Dela- 
ware. They are premised on different facts 
and different local conditions, but a common 
legal question justifies their consideration 
together in this consolidated opinion. 


In the Kansas case, Brown v. Board of 
Education, the plaintiffs are Negro children 
of elementary school age residing in Topeka. 
They brought this action in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Kansas to enjoin enforcement of a Kansas 
statute which permits, but does not require, 
cities of more than 15,000 population to 
maintain separate school facilities for Negro 
and white students. Kan, Gen, Stat. § 72- 
1724 (1949). Pursuant to that authority, 
the Topeka Board of Education elected to 
establish, segregated elementary schools. 
Other public schools in the community, how- 
ever, are operated on a nonsegregated basis. 
The three-judge District Court, convened 
under 28 U.S.C. §§ 2281 and 2284, found that 
segregation in public education has a detri- 
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In each of the cases, minors of the Negro 
race, through their legal representatives, 
seek the aid of the courts in obtaining ad- 
mission to the public schools of their com- 
munity on a nonsegregated basis. In each 
instance, they had been denied admission to 
schools attended by white children under 


mental effect upon Negro children, but de- 
nied relief on the ground that the Negro 
and white schools were substantially equal 
with respect to buildings, transportation, 
curricula, and educational qualifications of 
teachers. 98 F. Supp. 797. The case is here 
on direct appeal under 28 U.S.C. § 1253. 

In the South Carolina case, Briggs v. El- 
liott, the plaintiffs are Negro children of both 
elementary and high school age residing in 
Clarendon County. They brought this ac- 
tion in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
enjoin enforcement of provisions in the 
state constitution and statutory code which 
require the segregation of Negroes and 
whites in public schools. S.C. Const., Art. 
XI, § 7; S.C. Code § 5377 (1942). The three- 
judge District Court, convened under 28 
U.S.C, §§ 2281 and 2284, denied the requested 
relief. The court found that the Negro 
schools were inferior to the white schools 
and ordered the defendants to begin imme- 
diately to equalize the facilities. But the 
court sustained the validity of the contested 
provisions and denied the plaintiffs admis- 
sion to the white schools during the equali- 
zation program. 98 F. Supp. 529. This 
Court vacated the District Court’s judgment 
and remanded the case for the purpose of 
obtaining the court’s views on a report filed 
by the defendants concerning the progress 
made in the equalization program. 342 
U.S. 350. On remand, the District Court 
found that substantial equality had been 
achieved except for buildings and that the 
defendants were proceeding to rectify this 
inequality as well. 103 F. Supp. 920. The 
case is again here on direct appeal under 
28 U.S.C. § 1253. 

In the Virginia case, Davis v. County School 
Board, the plaintiffs are Negro children of 
high school age residing in Prince Edward 
County. They brought this action in the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia to enjoin enforcement of 
provisions in the state constitution and 
statutory code which require the segregation 
of Negroes and whites in public schools. 
Va. Const., § 140; Va. Code § 22-221 (1950). 
The three-judge District Court, convened un- 
der 28 U.S.C. §§ 2281 and 2284, denied the re- 
quested relief. The court found the Negro 
school inferior in physical plant, curricula, 
and transportation, and ordered the defend- 
ants forthwith to provide substantially 
equal curricula and transportation and to 
“proceed with all reasonable diligence and 
dispatch to remove” the inequality in physi- 
cal plant. But, as in the South Carolina 
case, the court sustained the validity of the 
contested provisions and denied the plain- 
tiffs admission to the white schools during 
the equalization program. 103 F. Supp. 337. 
The case is here on direct appeal under 28 
U.S.C. § 1253. 

In the Delaware case, Gebhart v. Belton, 
the plaintiffs are Negro children of both 
elementary and high school age residing in 
New Castle County. They brought this ac- 
tion in the Delaware Court of Chancery to 
enjoin enforcement of provisions in the 
state constitution and statutory code which 
require the segregation of Negroes and whites 
in public schols. Del. Const., Art. X, § 2; 
Del, Rev. Code § 2631 (1935). The Chan- 
cellor gave judgment for the plaintiffs and 
ordered their immediate admission to schools 
previously attended only by white chil- 
dren, on the ground that the Negro schools 
were inferior with respect to teacher train- 
ing, pupil-teacher ratio, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, physical plant, and time and dis- 
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laws requiring or permitting segregation ac- 
cording to race. This tion was al- 
leged to deprive the plaintiffs of the equal 
protection of the laws under the 14th amend- 
ment. In each of the cases other than the 
Delaware case, a three-judge Federal district 
court denied relief to the plaintiffs on the 
so-called “separate but equal” doctrine an- 
nounced by this Court in Plessy v. Ferguson, 
163 U.S. 537. Under that doctrine, equality 
of treatment is accorded when the races are 
provided substantially equal facilities, even 
though these facilities be separate. In the 
Delaware case, the Supreme Court of Dela- 
ware adhered to that doctrine, but ordered 
that the plaintiffs be admitted to the white 
schools because of their superiority to the 
Negro schools. 

The plaintiffs contend that segregated 
public schools are not “equal” and cannot be 
made “equal,” and that hence they are de- 
prived of the equal protection of the laws, 
Because of the obvious importance of the 
question presented, the Court took juris- 
diction? Argument was heard in the 1952 
term, and reargument was heard this term 
on certain questions propounded by the 
Court.“ 

Reargument was largely devoted to the 
circumstances surrounding the adoption of 
the 14th amendment in 1868. It covered ex- 
haustively consideration of the amendment 
in Congress, ratification by the States, then 
existing practices in racial segregation, and 
the views of proponents and opponents of 
the amendment. This discussion and our 
own investigation convince us that, although 
these sources cast some light, it is not 
enough to resolve the problem with which we 
are faced. At best, they are inconclusive, 
The most avid proponents of the postwar 
amendments undoubtedly intended them to 
remove all legal distinctions among all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United 
States. Their opponents, just as certainly 
were antagonistic to both the letter and the 
spirit of the amendments and wished them 
to have the most limited effect. What others 
in Congress and the State legislatures had 
in mind cannot be determined with any de- 
gree of certainty. 

An additional reason for the inconclusive 
nature of the amendment's history, with 
respect to segregated schools, is the status of 
public education at that time.“ In the 


tance involved in travel. 87 A. 2d 862. The 
Chancellor also found that segregation it- 
self results in an inferior education for Negro 
children (see note 10, infra), but did not 
rest his decision on that ground. Id., at 
865. The Chancellor’s decree was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Delaware, which 
intimated, however, that the defendants 
might be able to obtain a modification of 
the decree after equalization of the Negro 
and white schools had been accomplished. 
91 A. 2d 137. 152. The defendants, contend- 
ing only that the Delaware courts had erred 
in ordering the immediate admission of the 
Negro plaintiffs to the white schools, ap- 
plied to this Court for certiorari. The writ 
was granted, 344 U.S.891. The plaintiffs, who 
were successful below, did not submit a 
cross-petition. 

2344 U.S. 1, 141, 891. 

3345 U.S. 972. The Attorney General of 
the United States participated both terms 
as amicus curiae. 

For a general study of the development of 
public education prior to the amendment, see 
Butts and Cremin, “A History of Education in 
American Culture” (1953), pts. I, II; Cubber- 
ley, “Public Education in the United States” 
(1984 ed.), cc. H-XII. School practices cur- 
rent at the time of the adoption of the 14th 
amendment are described in Butts and 
Cremin, supra, at 269-275; Cubberley, supra, 
at 288-339, 408-431; Knight, “Public Educa- 
tion in the South” (1922), cc. VIII, IX. See 
also H. Ex. Doc. No. 315, 41st Cong., 2d Sess. 
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South, the movement toward free common 
schools, supported by general taxation, had 
not yet taken hold. Education of white 
children was largely in the hands of private 
groups. Education of Negroes was almost 
nonexistent, and practically all of the race 
were illiteriate. In fact, any education of 
Negroes was forbidden by law in some States. 
Today, in contrast, many Negroes have 
achieved outstanding success in the arts and 
sciences as well as in the business and pro- 
fessional world. It is true that public school 
education at the time of the amendment had 
advanced further in the North, but the effect 
of the amendment on Northern States was 
generally ignored in the congressional de- 
bates. Even in the North the conditions of 
public education did not approximate those 
existing today. The curriculum was usually 
rudimentary; ungraded schools were common 
in rural areas; the school term was but 3 
months a year in many States; and compul- 
sory school attendance was virtually un- 
known. As a consequence, it is not sur- 
prising that there should be so little in the 
history of the 14th amendment relating to its 
intended effect on public education. 

In the first cases in this Court construing 
the 14th amendment, decided shortly after 
its adoption, the Court interpreted it as pro- 
scribing all State-imposed discriminations 
against the Negro race.“ The doctrine of 
“separate but equal” did not make its ap- 
pearance in this Court until 1896 in the case 


(1871). Although the demand for free pub- 
lic schools followed substantially the same 
pattern in both the North and the South, the 
development in the South did not begin to 
gain momentum until about 1850, some 20 
years after that in the North. The reasons 
for the somewhat slower development in the 
South (e.g., the rural character of the South 
and the different regional attitudes toward 
State assistance) are well explained in Cub- 
berley, supra, at 408-423. In the country as 
a whole, but particularly in the South, the 
war virtually stopped all progress in public 
education. Id., at 427-428. The low status 
of Negro education in all sections of the 
country, both before and immediately after 
the war, is described in Beale, “A History of 
Freedom of Teaching in American Schools” 
(1941), 112-132, 175-195. Compulsory school 
attendance laws were not generally adopted 
until after the ratification of the 14th 
amendment, and it was not until 1918 that 
such laws were in force in all the States. 
(Cubberly, supra at 563-565.) 

5 Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 36, 67-72 
(1873); Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 U.S. 
303, 307-308 (1880): 

“It ordains that no State shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law, or deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. What is this but declaring that 
the law in the States shall be the same for 
the black as for the white; that all persons, 
whether colored or white, shall stand equal 
before the laws of the States, and, in regard 
to the colored race, for whose protection the 
amendment was primarily designed, that no 
discrimination shall be made against them 
by law because of their color? The words of 
the amendment, it is true, are prohibitory, 
but they contain a necessary implication of 
a positive immunity, or right, most valuable 
to the colored race—the right to exemption 
from unfriendly legislation against them dis- 
tinctively as colored—exemption from legal 
discriminations, implying inferiority in civil 
society, lessening the security of their enjoy- 
ment of the rights which others enjoy, and 
discriminations which are steps towards re- 
ducing them to the condition of a subject 
race.” 

See also Virginia v. Rives, 100 U.S. 313, 318 
(1880); Ex parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 339, 344- 
345 (1880). 
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of Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, involving not 
education but transportation. American 
courts have since labored with the doctrine 
for over half a century. In this Court, there 
have been six cases involving the “separate 
but equal” doctrine in the field of public 
education.” In Cumming v. County Board of 
Education, 175 U.S. 528, and Gong Lum v. 
Rice, 275 U.S. 78, the validity of the doctrine 
itself was not challenged,’ In more recent 
cases, all on the graduate school level, in- 
equality was found in that specific benefits 
enjoyed by white students were denied to 
Negro students of the same educational 
qualifications. (Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. 
Canada, 305 U.S. 337; Sipuel v. Oklahoma, 
332 U.S. 631; Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U.S. 629; 
McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, 339 
1 637.) In none of these cases was it 

to reexamine the doctrine to grant 
relief to the Negro plaintiff. And in Sweatt 
v. Painter, supra, the Court expressly re- 
served decision on the question whether 
Plessy v. Ferguson should be held inappli- 
cable to public education. 

In the instant cases, that question is di- 
rectly presented. Here, unlike Sweatt v. 
Painter, there are findings below that the 
Negro and white schools involved have been 
equalized, or are being equalized, with re- 
spect to buildings, curriculums, qualifications 
and salaries of teachers, and other “tangible” 
factors® Our decision, therefore, cannot 
turn on merely a comparison of these tan- 
gible factors in the Negro and white schools 
involved in each of the cases. We must 
look instead to the effect of segregation it- 
self on public education. 

In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the 
amendment was adopted, or even to 1896 
when Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We 
must consider public education in the light 
of its full development and its present place 
in American life throughout the Nation. 
Only in this way can it be determined if 
segregation in public schools deprives these 
plaintiffs of the equal protection of the laws. 


*The doctrine apparently originated in 
Roberts v. City of Boston, 59 Mass, 198, 206 
(1850), upholding school segregation against 
attack as being violative of a state constitu- 
tional guarantee of equality. Segregation 
in Boston public schools was eliminated in 
1855. Mass. Acts 1855, c. 256. But elsewhere 
in the North segregation in public education 
has persisted in some communities until re- 
cent years. It is apparent that such segrega- 
tion has long been a nationwide problem, 
not merely one of sectional concern. 

See also Berea College v. Kentucky, 211 
U.S. 45 (1908). 

*In the Cumming case, Negro taxpayers 
sought an injunction requiring the defend- 
ant school board to discontinue the opera- 
tion of a high school for white children until 
the board resumed operation of a high school 
for Negro children. Similarly, in the Gong 
Lum case, the plaintiff, a child of Chinese 
descent, contended only that State authori- 
ties had misapplied the doctrine by classify- 
ing him with Negro children and requiring 
him to attend a Negro school. 

In the Kansas case, the court below 
found substantial equality as to all such fac- 
tors. (98 F. Supp. 797, 798.) In the South 
Carolina case, the court below found that 
the defendants were proceeding “promptly 
and in good faith to comply with the court’s 
decree.” (103 F. Supp. 920, 921.) In the 
Virginia case, the court below noted that 
the equalization program was already “afoot 
and progressing” (103 F. Supp. 337, 341); 
since then, we have been advised, in the Vir- 
ginia Attorney General’s brief on reargu- 
ment, that the program has now been com- 
pleted. In the Delaware case, the court be- 
low similarly noted that the State’s equaliza- 
tion program was well underway. (91 A. 2d 
137, 149.) 
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Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of State and local govern- 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the im- 
portance of education to our democratic 
society. It is required in the performance 
of our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the Armed Forces. It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. Today it is 
a principal instrument in awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing him for 
later professional training, and in helping 
him to adjust normally to his environment. 
In these days, it is doubtful that any child 
may reasonably be expected to succeed in 
life if he is denied the opportunity of an 
education. Such an opportunity, where the 
State has undertaken to provide it, is a right 
which must be made available to all on equal 
terms. 

We come then to the question presented: 
Does segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the 
physical facilities and other “tangible” 
factors may be equal, deprive the children 
of the minority group of equal educational 
opportunities? We believe that it does. 

In Sweatt v. Painter, supra, in finding that 
a segregated law school for Negroes could not 
provide them equal educational opportuni- 
ties, this Court relied in large part on “those 
qualities which are incapable of objective 
measurement but which make for greatness 
in a law school.” In McLaurin v. Oklahoma 
State Regents, supra, the court, in requiring 
that a Negro admitted to a white graduate 
school be treated like all other students, again 
resorted to intangible considerations: “his 
ability to study, to engage in discussions and 
exchange views with other students, and, 
in general, to learn his profession.” Such 
considerations apply with added force to 
children in grade and high schools. To sepa- 
rate them from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their race 
generates a feeling of inferiority as to their 
status in the community that may affect 
their hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone. The effect of this separa- 
tion on their educational opportunities was 
well stated by a finding in the Kansas case 
by a court which nevertheless felt compelled 
to rule against the Negro plaintiffs: 

“Segregation of white and colored children 
in public schools has a detrimental effect 
upon the colored children. The impact is 
greater when it has the sanction of the law; 
for the policy of separating the races is usu- 
ally interpreted as denoting the inferiority 
of the Negro group. A sense of inferiority af- 
fects the motivation of a child to learn, 
Segregation with the sanction of law, there- 
fore, has a tendency to [retard] the educa- 
tional and mental development of Negro chil- 
dren and to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive in a racially inte- 
grated school system.” 20 

Whatever may have been the extent of psy- 
chological knowledge at the time of Plessy 
v. Ferguson, this finding is amply supported 
by modern authority Any language in 


1 A similar finding was made in the Dela- 
ware case: “I conclude from the testimony 
that in our Delaware society, State-imposed 
segregation in education itself results in the 
Negro children, as a class, receiving educa- 
tional opportunities which are substantially 
inferior to those available to white children 
otherwise similarly situated” (87 A. 2d 862, 
865). 

u K, B. Clark, “Effect of Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination on Personality Development” 
(Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 1950); Witmer and Ko- 
tinsky, “Personality in the Making” (1952), 
c. VI; Deutscher and Chein, “The Psychologi- 
cal Effects of Enforced Segregation: A Survey 
of Social Science Opinion,” 26 J. Psychol. 259 
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Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding is 
rejected. 

We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. Therefore, 
we hold that the plaintiffs and others sim- 
ilarly situated for whom the actions have 
been brought are, by reason of the segrega- 
tion complained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
14th amendment. This disposition makes 
unnecessary any discussion whether such 
segregation also violates the due process 
clause of the 14th amendment.” 

Because these are class actions, because of 
the wide applicability of this decision, and 
because of the great variety of local condi- 
tions, the formulation of decrees in these 
cases presents problems of considerable com- 
plexity. On reargument, the consideration 
of appropriate relief was necessarily subor- 
dinated to the primary question—the con- 
stitutionality of segregation in public edu- 
cation. We have now announced that such 
segregation is a denial of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. In order that we may have 
the full assistance of the parties in formulat- 
ing decrees, the cases will be restored to the 
docket, and the parties are requested to pre- 
sent further argument on questions 4 and 5 
previously propounded by the Court for the 
reargument this terme The Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is again invited to 
participate. The attorneys general of the 
States requiring or permitting segregation in 
public education will also be permitted to 
appear as amici curiae upon request to do so 
by September 15, 1954, and submission of 
briefs by October 1, 1954.4 

It is so ordered. 


(1948); Chein, “What Are the Psychological 
Effects of Segregation Under Conditions of 
Equal Facilities?” 3 Int. J. Opinion and At- 
titude Res. 229 (1949); Brameld, “Educa- 
tional Costs, in Discrimination and National 
Welfare” (MacIver, ed., 1949), 44-48; Frazier, 
“The Negro in the United States” (1949), 
674-681. And see generally Myrdal, “An 
American Dilemma” (1944). 

12 See Bolling v. Sharpe, post, p. 497, con- 
cerning the due process clause of the fifth 
amendment, 

13 “4, Assuming it is decided that segrega- 
tion im public schools violates the 14th 
amendment— 

“(a) would a decree necessarily follow 
providing that, within the limits set by nor- 
mal geographic school districting, Negro 
children should forthwith be admitted to 
schools of their choice, or 

“(b) may this Court, in the exercise of its 
equity powers, permit an effective gradual 
adjustment to be brought about from exist- 
ing segregated systems to a system not based 
on color distinctions? 

“5. On the assumption on which questions 
4 (a) and (b) are based, and assuming fur- 
ther that this Court will exercise its equity 
powers to the end described in question 
4(b), 

“(a) should this Court formulate detailed 
decrees in these cases; 

“(b) if so, what specific issues should the 
decrees reach; 

„(e) should this Court appoint a special 
master to hear evidence with a view to rec- 
ommending specific terms for such decrees; 

„d) should this Court remand to the 
courts of first instance with directions to 
frame decrees in these cases, and if so what 
general directions should the decrees of this 
Court include and what procedures should 
the courts of first instance follow in arriving 
at the specific terms of more detailed de- 
crees?” 

it See rule 42, Revised Rules of this Court 
“(effective July 1, 1954). 
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Harry BRIGGS, JR, ET AL., PLAINTIFFS v. 
R. W. ELLIOTT, ET AL., DEFENDANTS 


Crv. A. No. 2657 


(U.S. District Court ED. South Carolina, 
Charleston Division, July 15, 1955) 


Action against board of trustees of school 
district for declaratory judgment and injunc- 
tive relief. The District Court, per curiam, 
held that equal protections clause of Consti- 
tution is limitation upon exercise of power by 
State or State agencies, and is not limitation 
upon freedom of individuals. Judgment ac- 
cordingly. 

1. Constitutional Law S220: State may 
not, either directly or indirectly, deny to any 
person on account of race the right to at- 
tend any school maintained by such State. 

2. Constitutional Law S220: If schools 
maintained by State are open to children of 
all races, no violation of equal protection of 
laws is involved, even though children of 
races voluntarily attend different schools. 
(U.S.C.A. Const. Amend. 14.) 

3. Constitutional Law S220: Equal pro- 
tection clause of Constitution does not re- 
quire integration of schools, but merely for- 
bids discrimination, and does not forbid 
such segregation as occurs as result of volun- 
tary action. (U.S. C. A. Const. Amend. 14.) 

4. Constitutional Law S209: Equal pro- 
tection clause of Constitution is limitation 
upon exercise of power by State or State 
agencies, and is not limitation upon freedom 
of individuals. (U.S.C.A. Const. Amend. 14.) 

Th Marshall, New York, N.Y., Harold 
R. Boulware, Columbia, S.C., for plaintiffs. 

S. E. Rogers, Summerton, 8.C., Robert McC. 
Figg, Jr., Charleston, S.C., for defendants, 

Before Parker and Dobie, circuit judges, 
and Timmerman, district judge. 

Per curiam, 

This court in its prior decisions in this 
case, 98 F. Supp. 529; 103 F. Supp. 920, fol- 
lowed what it conceived to be the law as laid 
down in prior decisions of the Supreme 
Court, Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537, 16 
S. Ct. 1138, 41 L. Ed. 256; Gong Lum v. Rice, 
275 U.S. 78, 48 S. Ct. 91, 72 L. Ed. 172, 
that nothing in the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States forbids 
segregation of the races in the public schools 
provided equal facilities are accorded the 
children of all races. Our decision has been 
reversed by the Supreme Court, Brown v. 
Board of Education of Topeka, 349 U.S. 294, 
75 S. Ct. 753, 757, which has remanded the 
case to us with direction “to take such pro- 
ceedings and enter such orders and decrees 
consistent with this opinion as are necessary 
and proper to admit to public schools on a 
racially nondiscriminatory basis with all de- 
liberate speed the parties to these cases.” 

Whatever may have been the views of this 
court as to the law when the case was orig- 
inally before us, it is our duty now to accept 
the law as declared by the Supreme Court. 

[1-4] Having said this, it is important 
that we point out exactly what the Supreme 
Court has decided and what it has not de- 
cided in this case. It has not decided that 
the Federal courts are to take over or regu- 
late the public schools of the States. It 
has not decided that the States must mix 
persons of different races in the schools or 
must require them to attend schools or must 
deprive them of the right of choosing the 
schools they attend. What it has decided, 
and all that it has decided, is that a State 
may not deny to any person on account of 
race the right to attend any school that it 
maintains. This, under the decision of the 
Supreme Court, the State may not do di- 
rectly or indirectly; but if the schools which 
it maintains are open to children of all races, 
no violation of the Constitution is involved 
even though the children of different races 
voluntarily attend different schools, as they 
attend different churches. Nothing in the 
Constitution or in the decision of the Su- 
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preme Court takes away from the people 
freedom to choose the schools they attend. 
The Constitution, in other words, does not 
require integration. It merely forbids dis- 
crimination. It does not forbid such seg- 
regation as occurs as the result of voluntary 
action. It merely forbids the use of govern- 
mental power to enforce segregation. The 
14th amendment is a limitation upon the 
exercise of power by the State or State agen- 
cies, not a limitation upon the freedom of 
individuals. 

The Supreme Court has pointed out that 
the solution of the problem in accord with 
its decisions is the primary responsibility of 
school authorities and that the function of 
the courts is to determine whether action of 
the school authorities constitutes “good faith 
implementation of the governing constitu- 
tional principles.” With respect to the ac- 
tion to be taken under its decision the 
Supreme Court said: 

“Pull implementation of these constitu- 
tional principles may require solution of 
varied local school problems. School au- 
thorities have the primary responsibility for 
elucidating, assessing, and solving these 
problems; courts will have to consider 
whether the action of school authorities con- 
stitutes good faith implementation of the 
governing constitutional principles. Because 
of their proximity to local conditions and 
the possible need for further hearings, the 
courts which originally heard these cases can 
best perform this judicial appraisal. Ac- 
cordingly, we believe it appropriate to re- 
mand the cases to those courts. 

“In fashioning and effectuating the decrees, 
the courts will be guided by equitable princi- 
ples. Traditionally, equity has been charac- 
terized by a practical flexibility in shaping 
its remedies and by a facility for adjusting 
and reconciling public and private needs. 
These cases call for the exercise of these tra- 
ditional attributes of equity power. At stake 
is the personal interest of the plaintiffs in 
admission to public schools as soon as prac- 
ticable on a nondiscriminatory basis. To 
effectuate this interest may call for elimina- 
tion of a variety of obstacles in making the 
transition to school systems operated in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional principles 
set forth in our May 17, 1954, decision, 
Courts of equity may properly take into ac- 
count the public interest in the elimination 
of such obstacles in a systematic and ef- 
fective manner. But it should go without 
saying that the vitality of these constitu- 
tional principles cannot be allowed to yield 
simply because of disagreement with them. 

“While giving weight to these public and 
private considerations, the courts will re- 
quire that the defendants make a prompt and 
reasonable start toward full compliance with 
our May 17, 1954, ruling. Once such a start 
has been made, the courts may find that 
additional time is necessary to carry out the 
ruling in an effective manner. The burden 
rests upon the defendants to establish that 
such time is necessary in the public inter- 
est and is consistent with good faith com- 
pliance at the earliest practicable date. To 
that end, the courts may consider problems 
related to administration, arising from the 
physical condition of the school plant, the 
school transportation system, personnel, re- 
vision of school districts, and attendance 
areas into compact units to achieve a sys- 
tem of determining admission to the public 
schools on a nonracial basis, and revision of 
local laws and regulations which may be nec- 
essary in solving the foregoing problems. 
They will also consider the adequacy of any 
plans the defendants may propose to meet 
these problems and to effectuate a transi- 
tion to a racially nondiscriminatory school 
system. During this period of transition, the 
courts will retain jurisdiction of these cases. 
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“The judgments below, except that in the 
Delaware case, are accordingly reversed and 
remanded to the district courts to take such 
proceedings and enter such orders and de- 
crees consistent with this opinion as are 
necessary and proper to admit to public 
schools on a racially nondiscriminatory basis 
with all deliberate speed the parties to these 
cases.” 

The court is convened to hear any concrete 
suggestions you may have to make as to the 
decree that it should enter. 


This cause coming on to be heard on the 
motion of plaintiffs for a judgment and 
decree in accordance with the mandate of 
the Supreme Court, and the court having 
carefully considered the decision of the 
Supreme Court, the arguments of counsel, 
and the record heretofore made in this cause: 

It is ordered that the decree heretofore 
entered by this court be set aside, and in 
accordance with the decision and mandate 
of the Supreme Court, it is ordered, ad- 
judged, and decreed that the provisions of 
the Constitution and laws of the State of 
South Carolina requiring segregation of the 
races in the public schools are null and void 
because violative of the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
that the defendants be and they are hereby 
restrained and enjoined from refusing on 
account of race to admit to any school under 
their supervision any child qualified to enter 
such school, from and after such time as 
they may have made the necessary arrange- 
ments for admission of children to such 
school on a nondiscriminatory basis with 
all deliberate speed as required by the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in this cause. It 
is further ordered that this cause be retained 
on the docket for the entry of further orders 
herein if necessity for same should arise. 


BRENDA EVANS ET AL., PLAINTIFFS V. MADELINE 
BUCHANAN ET AL., DEFENDANTS 


Civ. A. Nos. 1816-1822 


(U.S. District Court, D. Delaware, 
Aug. 29, 1962) 

Proceeding on petition by nine Negro chil- 
dren for an order allowing them to transfer 
from an all Negro school to an integrated 
school, The district court, Wright, Chief 
Judge, held that evidence was insufficient to 
overcome presumption of unconstitutionality 
arising from board's assignment of petition- 
ers to a school having an all-Negro student 
body and faculty administered by a separate 
board and surrounded by white districts on 
all sides, and therefore petitioners were en- 
titled to relief subject to board coming for- 
ward with additional evidence to justify its 
present plan of pupil attendance areas as ra- 
tional and nondiscriminatory. 

Order in accordance with opinion. 

1. Constitutional Law S220: States do 
not have an affirmative constitutional duty 
to provide an integrated education (U.S. 
C.A. Const. Amend. 14). 

2. Constitutional Law S209: The equal 
protection clause of the Federal Constitution 
does not contemplate compelling action, but 
is a prohibition preventing States from ap- 
plying their laws unequally (U.S. C. A. Const. 
Amend, 14). 

3. Constitutional Law S220: A school 
board’s failure, if any, to consider racial prob- 
lem in assigning children to schools did not 
render a desegregation plan unconstitutional 
(U.S. C. A. Const. Amend 14). 

4. Schools and School Districts S154: 
Whether Negro children are deprived of their 
constitutional rights in their assignment to 
certain schools is a question of fact. 

5. Constitutional Law S220: Criteria such 
as transportation geography and access roads 
are rational bases for establishing pupil at- 
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tendance areas or designating school dis- 
tricts, however, it those criteria are merely 
camouflage and school officials have placed 
children in particular districts solely because 
of race, a cause of action under the Constitu- 
tion exists (U.S. OC. A. Const. Amend, 14). 

6. Schools and School Districts, S155: 
Presumption of unconstitutionality arose 
where children were assigned to an all-Negro 
student and faculty school administered by a 
separate board of trustees, surrounded en- 
tirely by predominantly white attendance 
areas and promulgator of attendance plan 
had initial burden of coming forward with 
proof that plan was nondiscriminatory. 
(U.S. OC. A. Const. Amend. 14.) 

7. Schools and School Districts, S155: 
Evidence, in action by nine Negro children for 
an order allowing them to transfer from an 
all-Negro school to an integrated elementary 
school, was insufficient to overcome presump- 
tion of unconstitutionality arising from 
board’s assignment of the children to a 
school having an all-Negro student body and 
faculty administered by a separate board and 
surrounded by white districts on all sides, 
and therefore the children were entitled to 
relief subject to board coming forward with 
additional evidence to justify its present 
plan of pupil attendance areas as rational 
and nondiscriminatory. (U.S.C.A. Const. 
Amend, 14.) 

Louis L. Redding, of Redding & Williams, 
Wilmington, Del., for 19 petitioning childen. 

Irving Morris, of Cohen & Morris, and 
Leonard L. Williams, of Redding & Williams, 
Wilmington, Del., for nine petitioning chil- 
dren. 

Sidney Clark, Wilmington, Del., for the 
Milside board, 

Januar D. Bove, Jr., attorney general, of 
the State of Delaware, for the State Board 
of Education of the State of Delaware. 

James M. Tunnell, Jr., and Walter K. 
Stapleton, of Morris, Nichols, Arsht & Tun- 
nell, Wilmington, Del., for the Board of 
School Trustees of School District No. 47, Rose 
Hill-Minquadale. 

Wright, Chief Judge. 

This case raises further problems concern- 
ing the mandate of the Supreme Court in 
Brown v. Board of Education. Petitioners, 
nine Negro children, have asked this court 
to allow them to transfer from the all-Negro 
Dunleith School administered by the Millside 
school district, to the integrated Rose Hill 
Elementary School which is under the juris- 
diction of the Rose Hill-Minquadale School 
District No. 47. Named defendants include 
the State board of education, and the Rose 
Mill-Minquadale district. The latter has 
also petitioned this court seeking instruc- 
tions concerning whether they should allow 
the 9 children to transfer and whether they 
should allow 19 Negro students residenced in 
the Millside district to continue attending 
the Rose Hill School. A detailed exposition 
of the facts is necessary to an understanding 
of the issues posed. 

Delaware had, before the decision in Brown, 
adhered to a strict, segregationist policy. 
The State laws establishing the separate 
but equal doctrine for education were de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1954,2 and subse- 
quently, a class action against the State and 
its board of education was brought by Negro 
children to compel their admission into the 
public schools of Delaware on a racially non- 
discriminatory basis. Summary judgment 
for the plaintiffs was granted in 1957.2 In 
1959 a proposed plan for integration was sub- 


1347 U.S. 483, 74 S. Ct. 686, 98 L. Ed. 873 
(1954). 

2 The Delaware case was one of four decided 
under the Brown heading. 

3 Evans v. Buchanan, 152 F. Supp. 886 (D. 
Del. 1957). 
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mitted to this court for approval and after 
extensive litigation it was approved in 1961.4 
This court retained jurisdiction of the origi- 
nal cause and the parties in order to insure 
the vindication of the plaintiffs’ rights, to 
allow the defendants to petition for tem- 
porary relief in the event the plan was plac- 
ing a great burden on the administration of 
the school system, and to hear other mat- 
ters pertaining to the problem of integrating 
the public schools. 

Apart from all this litigation, on October 
14, 1954, the State board ordered the local 
boards to prepare plans for desegregation to 
be submitted to the former for its approval. 
The plan which is the subject of this suit 
was submitted and approved by the board in 
1955, It is not part of the general plan 
which received court approval in 1961. Gen- 
erally, the plan which was drawn up by the 
Rose Hill-Minquadale district called for its 
own reorganization. 

Prior to the Brown case and this specific 
reorganization there were two administrative 
boards with constituencies of coterminous 
boundaries. The Dunleith Board (Millside 
district) had jurisdiction over one school, 
the Dunleith School, which then served all 
the Negro children in the Rose Hill-Minqua- 
dale area for grades 1-9. The predecessors 
of the Rose Hill board had jurisdiction of 
all the white schools in the district. Thus, 
it is clear that this specific plan called for 
the severance of one part of the Rose Hill- 
Minquadale district and its establishment 
as a separate district called Millside. 

The Dunleith School is all Negro and serves 
these children for grades 1-9. It has no 
white students. Dunleith has an all-Negro 
faculty and is administered by a special 
board of trustees. It is in the center of 
attendance area No. 2—the Millside dis- 
trict—in which only Negro families live. It 
should be noted that the Millside district 
is quite small in area when compared to the 
surrounding attendance areas and that the 
latter areas are all white or primarily all- 
white districts. The white children in areas 
1, 3, and 4 go to their respective elementary 
schools for grades 1-5; then they all go to 
the Colwyck Junior High School for grades 
6-9. The Colwyck Elementary School is all 
white; there are some Negroes in the Rose 
Hill-Minquadale Schools. For grades 10-12 
all students, both white and Negro, from 
the areas denoted 1-4 go to the senior high. 

Counsel for the Negro children predicate 
the right of transfer on the grounds that the 
Rose Hill board and the State board in its 
approval of the former's plan have acted 
unconstitutionally. It is argued that the 
State is compelled by the equal protection 
clause of the Federal Constitution to pro- 
vide affirmatively an integrated education. 
Thus, Delaware must ensure the fact that 
Negroes go to school with whites; a principle 
which allegedly has been flagrantly violated 
in the case. Alternatively, the plan is at- 
tacked as a deprivation of 14th amendment 
rights on the grounds that the board failed 
to consider the integration problem when 
drawing up the plan. The latter must be 
irrational, it is argued, because its makers 
failed to consider the vital, race problem. 
The usual arguments and proofs are made in 
favor of constitutionality. Rose Hill board 
argues that the sole criteria were the use of 


Evans v. Buchanan, 195 F. Supp. 321 (D. 
Del. 1961). 

See 195 F. Supp. at 323. 

*It does not appear from the record 
whether the board is composed entirely of 
Negroes, It is, however, the successor of an 
all Negro board and has jurisdiction over an 
all Negro district. Therefore, it would ap- 
pear safe to assume that the Millside board 
is all Negro. 
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facilities, access roads, et cetera, and that the 
plan therefore meets the standards of ration- 
ality demanded by the applicable constitu- 
tional provision. 

[1, 2] The Court holds that the States do 
not have an affirmative, constitutional duty 
to provide an integrated education. The 
‘pertinent portion of the 14th amendment of 
the U.S. Constitution reads, “nor [shall any 
State] deny any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.” This 
clause does not contemplate compelling ac- 
tion; rather, it is a prohibition preventing 
the States from applying their laws un- 
equally, 

When interpreting the equal protection 
clause in the Brown case the Supreme Court 
held only that a State may not deny any 
person on account of race the right to attend 
a public school. Chief Justice Warren, 
speaking for the Court said, “To separate 
them [Negroes] from others * * * solely 
because of their race generates a feeling of 
inferiority as to their status in the com- 
munity that may affect their hearts and 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be un- 
done.“ 7 The clear implication of this state- 
ment is that if races are separated because 
of geographic or transportation considera- 
tions or other similar criteria, it is no con- 
cern of the Federal Constitution. Thus, dis- 
crimination is forbidden but integration is 
not compelled. 

Counsel has cited cases they assert support 
the children’s position. The court believes 
otherwise. In the Taylor case,’ strong fac- 
tual showings of discrimination were made. 
In another case, the fourth circuit upheld 
the denial of the district court of five Negro 
children’s application for transfer on the 
grounds that the criteria of residence and 
academic preparedness were properly applied 
in the threshold denial by the school board. 
Moreover, several lower courts have squarely 
held that the States have no affirmative duty 
in this area. This court can only conclude 
that the present state of the law does not 
support this position. 

In effect, counsel is asking the States to 
intentionally gerrymander districts which 
may be rational when viewed by acceptable, 
nondiscriminatory criteria, The dangers 
of children unnecessarily crossing streets, 
the inconvenience of traveling great dis- 
tances and of overcrowding and other pos- 
sible consequences of insuring mixed schools 
outweigh the deleterious, psychological ef- 
fects, if any, suffered by Negroes who have 
not been discriminated against, as such, 
but who merely live near each other. As 
with most problems, its cure rests in elim- 
ination of its roots. The problems in this 
case grow out of segregated housing. 

[3] The assertion that the board’s failure 
to consider the racial problem renders the 
plan unconstitutional must, as a matter of 
law, be rejected. When carefully analyzed 
it is apparent that it leads to no different 
place than the first argument. As a practi- 
cal matter consideration of a problem is only 
meaningful when acted upon. The action 
which such consideration would evoke is 
affirmative integration. The latter is not 
constitutionally compelled. 


7347 U.S. at 494, 74 S. Ct. at 691 (1954). 

* Taylor, et al. v. Board of Education, 191 
F. Supp. 181 (S.D.N.Y.), aff’d. 294 F. 2d 36 
(2 Cir. 1961). 

Jones v. School Board of City of Aleran- 
dria, 278 F. 2d 72 (4 Cir. 1960). 

1 Thompson v. County School Board of 
Arlington, 204 F. Supp. 620 (E.D. Va. 1962); 
Briggs v. Elliott, 132 F. Supp. 776 (E.D.S.C. 
1955). But see Branche v. Board of Educa- 
tion of the Town of Hempstead, 204 F. Supp. 
150 (E.D.N.Y. 1962). 
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14. 51 There have been many lower court 
decisions u since the Brown case held chil- 
dren may not be denied entrance to public 
schools solely on the basis of race. One of 
the teachings of these cases is that whether 
Negro children are deprived of their con- 
stitutional rights is a question of fact. Cri- 
teria such as transportation, geography and 
access roads are rational bases for 
establishing pupil attendance areas or 
designating school districts. If, however, 
these criteria are merely camouflage and 
school officials have placed children in par- 
ticular districts solely because of race, a 
cause of action under the Constitution exists. 

Whether such a case is presented can be 
fairly and intelligently determined only after 
a detailed presentation and careful study of 
all the relevant facts. Detailed exhibits and 
testimony should be offered demonstrating 
why a school board chose to draw its lines 
in the manner it did. What directions, if 
any, were given by the school board to the 
persons designated to delineate the attend- 
ance areas and all relevant and pertinent dis- 
cussions by the school board held in con- 
junction with the formulation of a plan 
should be presented. Evidence should be 
offered dealing with location, physical facil- 
ities, access roads, modes of transportation, 
population of particular pupil attendance 
areas and the white-Negro ratio of both 
students and teachers. 

[6] When it is alleged and uncontroverted 
as in this case that the children go to an 
all-Negro student and faculty school, ad- 
ministered by a separate board of trustees, 
and surrounded entirely by predominantly 
white attendance areas, the controlling pub- 
lic attendance area plan is subject to careful 
scrutiny and the promulgators of the plan 
should have the duty of justification. The 
Rose Hill-Minquadale board as promulgator 
of the plan and the State board of educa- 
tion as the party having the ultimate respon- 
sibility for a nondiscrimin- 
atory system of public education should 
have the intial burden of coming forward 
since a presumption of unconstitutionality 
arises under this set of facts. This pre- 
sumption principle rests upon a bilateral ra- 
tionale. First, the basic facts are highly 
probative of the presumed facts Secondly, 
the evidence, in great part, rests in the hands 
of those who conceived and implemented 
the plan. 

[7] A hearing has been held and proof 
offered. At best, the evidence presented by 
the Rose Hill-Minquadale board as justifi- 
cation for its action and that of the State 
board of education, is inconclusive. The 
type of showing necessary to rebut the pre- 
sumption of unconstitutionality has not 


u See e.g., cases notes 8-10, supra; Sealy v. 
Department of Public Instruction of Penn., 
252 F. 2d 898 (3 Cir. 1958); Calhoun v. Mem- 
bers of Bd. of Education, City of Atlanta, 
188 F. Supp. 401 (N.D., Ga. 1959); Henry v. 
Godsell, 165 F. Supp. 87 (E.D. Mich. 1958); 
Kelly v. Board of Education of City of Nash- 
ville, 159 F. Supp. 272 (M.D. Tenn. 1958). 

13 The court does not mean to suggest that 
a presumption will only arise on this set of 
facts. The one fact of an all-Negro student 
body might be sufficient to justify the invo- 
cation of the presumption. We need not 
decide that now. 

“The existence of an all-Negro student 
body and faculty, administered by a separate 
board and surrounded by white districts on 
all sides is highly probative of the fact of 
discrimination. 

1 Basically, the board’s one witness as- 
serted that only facilities, location, and ac- 
cess roads were considered in drawing up 
the plan. The board offered little more than 
that in justification. 
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been made. Thus, in this posture, the court 
has no other alternative but to decree that 
the 9 children who have applied for ad- 
mission to the Rose Hill School this fall be 
admitted s and that the 19 children admit- 
ted to the Rose Hill School last fall remain 
until further order of this court. This, in no 
way, shall prejudice the right of the Rose 
Hill-Minquadale board and the State board 
of education to come forward at any time 
with additional evidence to justify the pres- 
ent plan of pupil attendance areas as ra- 
tional and nondiscriminatory.* At such a 
time the court will, of course, consider any 
rebuttal evidence the inyolved children may 
wish to offer. Thereafter, a final decision on 
the constitutionality of the present plan will 
be made. If the plan is determined to be 
nondiscriminatory and therefore constitu- 
tionally unassailable, the Negro children will 
be ordered back to the designated school for 
their attendance area. 
Submit order in accordance herewith. 
RACHEL LYNN BELL, A MINOR, BY Mrs. ODESSA 
K. BELL, Her MOTHER AND NEXT FRIEND, 
ET AL. v. SCHOOL Crry or Gary, IND., CIV. 
No. 3346. 


(US. District Court, N. D. Indiana, Hammond 
Division, Jan. 29, 1963.) 

Declaratory judgment action brought by 
minor Negro children enrolled in public 
schools charging that city maintained a seg- 
regated school system in violation of plain- 
tiff’s constitutional rights. The district 
court, Beamer, J., held that the plaintiffs 
had failed to establish that the board of edu- 
cation had deliberately or purposely segre- 
gated city neighborhood schools according 
to race by drawing of boundary lines so as 
to contain Negroes in certain districts and 
whites in others. 

Judgment accordingly. 

1. Declaratory judgment S845: Plain- 
tiffs, bringing declaratory judgment action 
charging that city schools were maintained 
as racially segregated school system in vio- 
lation of plaintiffs’ constitutional rights, 
failed to sustain burden of showing that city 
school board had drawn boundary lines of 
neighborhood school districts within sys- 
tem so as to contain Negroes in certain 
districts and whites in others. 

2. Declaratory judgment S345: Evidence 
in declaratory judgment that city school sys- 
tem maintained segregated schools estab- 
lished that there were compelling reasons 
for redrawing boundary lines of school dis- 
tricts as result of construction of new 
school, aside from any racial consideration. 

3. Declaratory judgment @=345: Plain- 
tiffs failed to prove in declaratory judgment 
action that students attending predomi- 
nantly Negro schools in city school system 
had been discriminated against because of 
inferior instruction, inferior curriculum or 
overcrowded conditions. 

4. Schools and school districts €13: Mere 
fact certain schools in city school system 
are completely or predominantly Negro does 
not mean that school board is maintaining 
a segregated school system. 

5. Schools and school districts Sig: 
School system developed on neighborhood 
school plan, honestly and conscientiously 


13 Of course, if 200 children applied for 
transfer, even if the presumption were op- 
erative the court might not order transfer 
as a matter of course. 

1 The court does not feel that a final de- 
cision on the merits should be made until 
the board has had an opportunity to come 
forward under the guidelines of this opinion. 

Absent com) reasons the court 
would make the order effective at the next 
fall term following its decision. 
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constructed with no intention or purpose to 
segregate races, need not be destroyed or 
abandoned because resulting effect is to have 
racial imbalance in certain schools where 
districts are populated almost entirely by 
Negroes or whites, and racial balance in 
public, schools is not constitutionally 
mandated. 

F. Laurence Anderson, Jr., Hilbert L. 
Bradley, Gary, Ind., Richard G. Hatcher, 
East Chicago, Ind., Charles Wills, South 
Bend, Ind., Robert L. Carter, Barbara A. 
Morris, New York City, for plaintiffs. 

Orval W. Anderson, Albert H. Gavit, Gary, 
Ind., Edmond J. Leeney, Hammond, Ind., for 
defendant. i 

Beamer, District Judge. 

This is a declaratory judgment action 
brougħt by approximately 100 minor Negro 
children, enrolled in the public schools in 
Gary, Ind. The action is brought by and on 
behalf of the plaintiffs and all others who 
are similarly situated, against the School 
City of Gary, Ind. 

The plaintiffs present three principal ques- 
tions which they ask the court to deter- 
mine: 

1. Whether the defendant, by assigning 
plaintiffs and the other members of the class 
to certain schools, by creating attendance 
zones, by controlling transfers from school 
to school, by controlling assignments from 
elementary to secondary schools and by the 
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pattern of building new schools and enlarg- 
ing others, maintain the Gary schools as a 
racially segregated school system in violation 
of the plaintiff's constitutional rights. 

2. Whether the defendant is discriminat- 
ing against the plaintiffs and the class they 
represent by providing inferior facilities in 
all respects, including but not limited to 
overcrowded and larger classes and unequal 
recreational and extra-curricular facilities in 
violation of their constitutional rights, and 

8. Whether the plaintiffs and other mem- 
bers of the class have a constitutional right 
to attend racially integrated schools and the 
defendant has a constitutional duty to pro- 
vide and maintain a racially integrated 
school system. 

The evidence shows that Gary, Ind. is a 
rapidly growing industrial city located in 
the northwest portion of Indiana. Geo- 
graphically it is shaped much like the capi- 
tal letter “T.” Its north boundary line is 
the southern shore of Lake Michigan. The 
stem of the “T” extends approximately 7 
miles from near the shore of Lake Michigan 
to the southern boundary of the city and is 
approximately 2 miles wide. The crossbar 
of the “T” is approximately 4 miles wide and 
extends east and west a distance of approxi- 
mately 1044 miles. Steel mills and other 
heavy industrial establishments are located 
primarily along the shore of the lake. The 
remainder of the territory is devoted to com- 
mercial and residential areas although some 
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industry is located near the east and west 
portions of the crossbar of the “T.” 

The population of Gary, according to the 
U.S. Census, in 1950 was 133,911 which in- 
cluded 39,326 Negroes. In 1960, the popula- 
tion was 178,320, of which 69,340 were Ne- 
groes. The student population in the public 
schools for the 1951-52 school year was 22,770, 
of which 8,406 or approximately 37 percent 
were Negroes. In the 1961-62 school year 
there were 43,090 students in the public 
school system and 23,055 or approximately 53 
percent were Negroes. 

In 1951, the Gary School City maintained 
20 school buildings. In 1961, the number of 
buildings had increased to 40. Additional 
schools had either been completed or were 
in the process of completion at the time of 
the trial of this case. 

In the school year 1961-62, 10,710 of the 
students enrolled in the Gary school system 
attended 14 schools which were 100 percent 
white; 16,252 students attended 12 schools 
which were populated from 99 to 100 percent 
by Negroes; 6,981 students attended 5 schools 
which were from 77 to 95 percent Negroes; 
4,066 attended 4 schools which had a range 
from 13 to 37 percent Negro; 5,465 attended 
5 schools which had a Negro population from 
1 to 5 percent. 

The schools in operation in the 1951-52 
and 1961-62 school years, their total enroll- 
ment and percentage of Negro students are 
shown on the following chart. 


Table showing comparison of Negro and white youth enrolled in Gary public schools, year 1951 and year 1961 


1 Some years estimated because no records made. 


The Negro population in Gary is concen- 
trated in what is generally called the cen- 
tral district which occupies roughly the 
south half of the crossbar of the “T” from 
east to west and is bounded on the north 
by the Wabash Railroad and on the south 
by the city limits and the Little Calumet 
River. The expansion of the Negro popula- 
tion within the Gary city limits has been 
largely from east to west within the central 
district. Approximately 70,000 Negroes in- 
cluding the 23,000 Negro schoolchildren live 
in this district which comprises about one- 
third of the area of the city. 

Gary, which is a relatively new city, hav- 
ing been organized in 1906, developed a 
rather unique school system commonly 
known as the Wirt system, so named after 
the superintendent of schools who was its 
architect. It was originally laid out in 
eight school districts and, as the school 
population demanded, one large school was 
built in each of the eight districts. Each 
of these schools handled the education’ of 
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the public school population within its area, 
from kindergarten through high school. 
The original eight schools comprising this 
system were Edison, Tolleston, Mann, Froe- 
bel, Roosevelt, Wallace, Emerson, and Wirt. 
Only Emerson remains a kindergarten- 
through-12 school. 

As the school population expanded, addi- 
tional elementary schools were built. These 
were generally schools serving children from 
kindergarten through the sixth grade. 
Some of these elementary schools serve stu- 
dents from only one of the original eight 
districts and others accommodate elemen- 
tary students from two or three such dis- 
tricts. 

As these elementary schools were built, 
attendance zones were drawn for them and 
as the students complete the course in the 
elementary school to which they are as- 
signed, they then go on to the high school 
in the district in which they reside for the 
completion of their public school education. 


When some of the original kindergarten- 
through-12 schools could no longer han- 
dle the school population above the sixth 
grade, junior high schools were built to 
relieve the pressure. The Pulaski Junior 
High School was the original junior high 
building and it houses seventh-, eighth-, and 
ninth-grade students from portions of the 
Roosevelt, Froebel, and Emerson districts, 
The Beckman Junior High School build- 
ing, just now being completed, will handle 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade students 
from a portion of the Roosevelt district and 
Bailly, also in the process of construction, 
will handle seventh-, and eighth-grade stu- 
dents from the Wallace district. ‘ 

Prior to 1949, Gary had segregated schools 
in what is commonly known as the Pulaski 
Complex. Two schools were built on the 
same Campus; one was called Pulaski-East 
and the other Pulaski-West. One was occu- 
pied by Negro students and the other by 
white students. This was in accordance with 
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the separate but equal policy, then per- 
mitted by Indiana law (Burns Indiana Stat- 
utes Annotated, 1948 Replacement, Section 
28-5104). In 1949, Indiana repealed the sep- 
arate but equal law and passed a new act 
expressly prohibiting segregated schools on 
the basis of race, color, or creed (Burns In- 
diana Statutes Annotated, 1948 Replacement, 
Pocket Supplement, sec. 28-5158). Comply- 
ing with the mandate of the Indiana Legisla- 
ture, the Gary School Board abolished the 
segregated schools in the Pulaski Complex 
and integrated the two schools. Prior to this 
time, however, the races were mixed in some 
of the other schools in the Gary system. 

It is the contention of the plaintiffs that 
the defendant, by the manner in which it 
has drawn its school district boundaries, has 
purposely and intentionally maintained a 
segregated school system thereby depriving 
a majority of the Negro students in Gary 
from attending schools with white students. 
The board, on the other hand, specifically 
denies that there has been any intentional 
segregation of the races in the Gary school 
system. As a matter of fact, the school board 
and its staff insists that they are color blind, 
so far as the races are concerned, in the 
administration of the Gary school system. 
They maintain no records on the basis of 
race or color and had to secure the informa- 
tion as to the number of Negroes attending 
the various schools from sources other than 
records kept by the school administration 
for the purpose of obtaining racial figures 
for the trial of this case. 

There can be no doubt that those in charge 
of administration of the Gary schools have 
had a serious problem, during the past decade 
or so, in maintaining facilities for the rapidly 
expanding school population. During the 
past 10 years, 22 new schools or additions 
have been built and the classrooms have been 
more than doubled. In Indiana a school 
corporation is limited in its bonding power 
to 2 percent of the assessed valuation of the 
property in the district. The Gary School 
City has been bonded to its limits for the 
purpose of providing facilities for the past 
several years. In addition, they have pro- 
vided, through taxation, an accumulated 
building fund for the purpose of aiding in 
the construction of facilities for their ever 
expanding student population. For the year 
1962, payable in 1963, the property tax rate 
for the School City of Gary is $5.85 per $100 
of assessed valuation, which is either the 
highest or one of the highest in the State 
of Indiana. 

In spite of the tremendous effort made by 
the board of trustees and the school admin- 
istration, they have not always been able to 
keep their students adequately and properly 
housed. In addition to adding school build- 
ings they have rented churches, storerooms, 
and utilized other public buildings, such as 
armories and park buildings, for the purpose 
of providing classrooms for children. It has 
also been necessary to operate some of the 
schools on a two-shift basis. Roosevelt, a 
predominantly Negro school, for example, op- 
erates now as a senior high school in the 
morning and as a junior high school in the 
afternoon. Wallace, an all-white school, is 
operated the same way. This condition will 
be relieved in the very near future when the 
new Beckman and Bailly Junior High build- 
ings will be occupied for the first time. 
Twenty-eight classes in the Drew Elemen- 
tary School are also operated on a two-shift 
basis. This situation will also be eliminated 
when the new junior high school buildings 
are occupied. 

The boundary lines of the original kinder- 
garten through 12 schools have remained un- 
changed for the most part since they were 
originally established. In 1953, there was a 

in the line between the Emerson and 
Roosevelt Districts from 20th Avenue to 19th 
Avenue which affected the students from 
grades 7 through 12 who lived in the area 
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affected by the boundary change. The plain- 
tiffs contend that this shift was made in 
order to put all of the students in these 
grades from the Dorrie Miller housing proj- 
ect, which is occupied by Negroes, in the 
Roosevelt School, a predominantly Negro 
school, rather than the Emerson School 
which is a predominantly white school, for 
the purpose of segregating the races. The 
defendant, on the other hand, claims there 
were no racial considerations involved in 
this change. The change was made on Au- 
gust 26, 1953, after a careful study had been 
made by the school boundary committee. 
The report of the boundary committee reads 
as follows: 
“Introduction 


“The school boundary committee at their 
meeting, August 26, 1953, recommended that 
the south line of the Emerson School bound- 
ary, grades 7 to 12, be changed from 20th 
Avenue to 19th Avenue. That is, to change 
to a line running east and west along 19th 
Avenue from Virginia Street to the city 
limits. 

“A, Reasons for change 


“1. Because of the completion of the Dorrie 
Miller project, it was necessary to redefine 
this Emerson boundary line. The present 
line (20th Avenue) divides the project area 
in half. Also, 20th Avenue is not marked 
when it reaches the project area. It is not 
considered good for children of a closely knit 
community, such as the project, to attend 
different schools. 

“2. Another consideration faced by the 
committee was the fact that in the Pulaski 
area, and in Aetna, some 1,200 new homes 
have been built or will soon be completed. 
On the average, each home represent slightly 
over one grade school child. So these facts 
had to be evaluated carefully in shifting this 
school boundary. 


B. Effect on Emerson and Roosevelt 


“1. As a result of this boundary change, 
there will be less than 10 children shifted 
from one school to the other at the present 
time. This is because: 

“a. Over 90 percent of the families moving 
into this area have children less than 12 
years old. 

“b. Students already enrolled in the 7th to 
12th grade level are permitted to remain, 

“2. It will be from 8 to 5 years before there 
may be any increase of enrollment either at 
Emerson or Roosevelt at the 7th to 12th grade 
level because of the younger families in the 
area, as well as the fact that Pulaski plans 
to enlarge its grade capacity to include the 
7th and 8th. 


“C. Other possibilities considered 


“1. One suggestion considered was to move 
the boundary line from 20th Avenue to 15th 
Avenue. However, consideration of the 
capacity of the schools, distance of travel 
of the students, indicated that this was not 
feasible. 

“2. Another suggestion was to keep the 
line at 20th Avenue, until it reaches Ohio 
Street, and then north on Ohio to 19th 
Avenue, and then east to the city limits. 

“Again at this time only about six 7th 
graders would be affected by this move. Just 
south of Pulaski School, between 19th and 
20th Avenues, there are 176 new family units. 
It will be 4 years until many of this group 
are in high school. 

“The majority of the committee members 
believed that there was an advantage of 
making boundaries along straight lines. 
Since the 19th Avenue line would be the line 
on one side of Ohio Street, they believed it 
could just as well extend over to Virginia. 


“D. General considerations 


“The committee believed that this should 
be considered as a temporary boundary line 
for this year. More facts about the move- 
ment of population into these areas will 
have to be obtained before making long- 
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range plans. The development of Pulaski 
School will also affect any future recom- 
mendations.” 

There was also testimony at the trial that 
plans were then under way for the construc- 
tion of a new junior high school on the 
Roosevelt campus which comprises a large 
area and permitted the construction of ad- 
ditional facilities on the site in accordance 
with the requirements of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, whereas the Emerson 
land area was much smaller and would not 
permit the expansion of the facilities in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
State because of the lack of sufficient ground. 

The plaintiffs only other serious conten- 
tion that redistricting was done for the pur- 
pose of maintaining Negro students in a 
school separate from white students was in 
the Washington Elementary School district. 
The Washington School District was orig- 
inally a rectangular area approximately 15 
blocks east and west by 18 blocks north 
and south. The Washington School Build- 
ing was located in the northwest quarter of 
this section. When the school population 
in the area became too great to be accom- 
modated in the Washington School because 
of new housing in the southern portion of 
the district, the Locke School was construct- 
ed and was located in what was roughly the 
southeast quarter of the district, approxi- 
mately 8 blocks south and 3 blocks east of 
the Washington School. After the Locke 
School was built, the former Washington 
School District was divided into two districts 
by dividing the area at 19th Avenue which 
required all of the students south of the 
avenue to go to the Locke School and all of 
the students north of the avenue to con- 
tinue to go to Washington. As a result, 
Locke, in the 1961-1962 school year, was 
populated by 99 percent Negro students 
whereas Washington School had a Negro 
population of 24 percent. Plaintiffs contend 
that by drawing the boundary of the new 
districts north and south along Whitcomb 
Street that the percentage of Negroes at both 
schools would have been approximately 
equal. The defendant, however, contends 
that drawing the boundary line as suggested 
would require students in the two districts 
to travel a much greater distance to get to 
school and that students living in the 
southernmost portion of the district near 
Whitcomb Street would have to travel 14 
or 15 blocks to school and go directly past 
the Locke School which is located approxi- 
mately 3 blocks from their homes. Likewise, 
students living in the northern part of the 
Washington district near Whitcomb Street 
would travel approximately the same dis- 
tance to Locke School and in order to get 
there would have to go within 2 blocks of 
the Washington School which, at most, 
would be 5 blocks from their homes. The 
defendant contends that there was no racial 
consideration in the location of the schools 
and the only consideration in the location 
of the Locke School was the availability of 
land in the areas which would best serve 
the students within the area. At the time 
Washington School was constructed there 
were no racial considerations involved. 

With the two exceptions mentioned above, 
there is no serious contention on the part 
of the plaintiffs that the boundary lines of 
the various school districts were especially 
drawn for the purpose of segregating the 
races in the public schools. 

The board of school trustees is a bipartisan 
board consisting of five members appointed 
by the mayor for staggered 4-year terms, 
The board elects its own officers. Dr. 
Leroy W. Bingham, a Negro, is now the 
board’s president. He testified that it was 
the policy of the board to construct and to 
enlarge school buildings where they are 
needed for the purpose of serving students 
in the area, whether that area be populated 
by Negroes or whites, or by both races. He 
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also testified that there was no policy of 
segregation of races in the Gary school sys- 
tem; that beginning with the school year 
1961 the board adopted a policy of total 
integration of its staff from the administra- 
tive level on down. He also stated that in 
order to alleviate congestion in the more 
heavily populated areas, the board adopted a 
policy of transferring students from several 
congested areas to less congested areas in 
order to try to balance the loads in the 
various buildings. He also testified that this 
was done without any consideration of race 
whatsoever, but for the purpose of relieving 
congestion wherever possible and using every 
building to its total capacity; that the policy 
of the board was to make complete use of 
the facilities available for the benefit of all 
of the children in the school system without 
regard to race so that all students could be 
afforded the best education possible. 

Mr. Samuel Moise, immediate past presi- 
dent of the board, also testified to the same 
effect and it was stipulated by counsel that 
the other three members, if called to testify, 
would substantiate the testimony given by 
Dr. Bingham and Mr. Moise. 

Relative to the integration of the staff, a 
Negro occupies the position of assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of the 
bureau of research and publication. He is 
one of three assistant superintendents, all of 
whom have equal rank. The coordinator of 
secondary education is also a Negro, as is the 
supervisor of special education, the mathe- 
matics consultant in charge of the mathe- 
matics program in secondary education, a 
coordinator in the food services department, 
elementary supervisor and a member of the 
special services department who devotes a 
large part of his work to the problem of 
proper boundary lines for attendance areas. 
There are 18 Negro principals and 38 white 
principals! The teaching staff consists of 
798% Negro teachers, 833144 white teachers, 
and 3 orientals. All schools with the excep- 
tion of one small elementary school have at 
least one Negro teacher on the staff. All 
but 5 of the 42 schools have at least 1 white 
teacher. 

As a result of the policy of transferring 
students from overcrowded schools to less 
crowded schools, 123 children, 92 of whom 
are Negroes, have been transferred from Tol- 
leston, a predominantly Negro school, to 
Mann, a predominantly white school. 
Eighty-seven Negro students have been 
transferred from Tolleston to Edison, a pre- 
dominantly white school. One hundred and 
forty students, 120 of whom are Negroes, have 
been transferred from Froebel, a predomi- 
nantly Negro school, to Chase, a predomi- 
nantly white school. In most, if not all in- 
stances, the transferred students are 
transported by bus at a cost of $20 a day per 
bus load and because of the cost and other 
factors, the board hopes to utilize facilities 
within walking distance to the schools as 
soon as possible. It was stated that this 
transfer policy, now in effect, is intended to 
be temporary and was instituted to alleviate 
overcrowded conditions wherever possible 
and was not done because of any racial con- 
siderations. 

The transfer of students generally, from 
one school to another, is handled on an in- 
dividual basis. There is no transfer as a 
matter of right from one school district to 
another, but on the application of an indi- 
vidual student or his parent, the reason for 
the transfer request is considered and al- 
lowed or denied depending upon the appar- 
ent reasonableness and desirability of the 
transfer, and no racial factors are considered 
in allowing or disallowing a transfer. 


1 Assistant principals are included in these 


2 The one-half teacher refers to teachers 
who work one-half time. 
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From time to time protests have been 
made to the school board by Negro groups 
concerning the construction of contemplat- 
ed buildings on the ground that the planned 
location would create a racial imbalance in 
the school. The evidence indicates that con- 
sideration was given to all of these protests 
and that on one or more occasion the con- 
struction of schools already planned for a 
certain location was held up or canceled be- 
cause of these protests. 

[1, 2] From a consideration of all the 
evidence and the record, the court cannot 
see that the board of education has deliber- 
ately or purposely segregated the Gary 
schools according to race. In the court’s 
opinion the plaintiffs have failed to sustain 
their burden of showing that the school 
board has so drawn the boundary lines of 
the school districts within the Gary school 
system so as to contain the Negroes in cer- 
tain districts and the whites in others. The 
only real attempt by the plaintiffs to show 
such action on the part of the school board 
was in connection with the Washington- 
Locke District as a result of the construction 
of the new Locke school and in the Roose- 
velt-Emerson districts in changing the 
boundary lines from 19th to 20th Avenue. 
In the Court’s opinion there were compelling 
reasons for districting these two areas in 
the manner in which it was accomplished, 
aside from any racial consideration and the 
Court cannot presume that the board acted 
in bad faith. Furthermore, the evidence 
shows that Negro students were attending 
both the Emerson School and the Washing- 
ton School at the time this redistricting was 
done. 

An examination of the school boundary 
lines in the light of the various factors in- 
volved such as density of population, dis- 
tances that the students have to travel and 
the safety of the children, particularly in 
the lower grades, indicates that the areas 
have been reasonably arrived at and that 
the lines have not been drawn for the pur- 
pose of including or excluding children of 
certain races. 

The safety factors are difficult to solve in 
this school system. Three U.S. highways and 
the Indiana toll road traverse Gary from 
east to west. At least nine railroads cross 
the city, mostly at grade, as they converge on 
Chicago from the east or southeast. Some 
of these railroads have multiple tracks 
through the city and the streets crossing 
them are several blocks apart in some areas. 
The Little Calumet River crosses the city 
from east to west and is infrequently bridged. 
These are all safety factors that have to be 
considered in locating schools and fixing at- 
tendance districts. 

The evidence shows that the board has 
consistently followed the general policy of 
requiring the students to attend the school 
designated to serve the district in which 
they live regardless of race. This is clearly 
demonstrated by the attendance figures in 
the 1951-52 and 1961-62 school years in cer- 
tain school districts. The Tolleston School, 
for example, in 1951-52 had 1,698 students, 
74 or 4.3 percent of whom were Negroes. 
With no change in the school boundary lines 
in 1961-62 the school had 1,898 students and 
1,455 or 76.65 percent were Negroes. An- 
other example is the Froebel School which, 
in the 1951-52 school year had an enroll- 
ment of 2,260 students and 1,266 or 56 per- 
cent were Negro. In the 1961-62 school 
year the same school, with the same bound- 
ary lines, had 2,109 students and 2,004 or 95 
percent were Negro. Beveridge Elementary 
School in 1951-52 had 465 students, 69 or 
14.8 percent of whom were Negroes. In 
1961-62 Beveridge had an enrollment of 470 
students and 392 or 83 percent were Negro. 

The problem in Gary is not one of segre- 
gated schools but rather one of segregated 
housing. Either by choice or design, the 
Negro population of Gary is concentrated in 
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the so-called central area, and as a result 
the schools in that area are populated by 
Negro students. If the Negro population 
was proportionately scattered throughout 
the city, the racial percentages within the 
schools would be in relative proportion of 
Negroes to whites. 

(3) The plaintiffs attempted to prove that 
students attending predominantly Negro 
schools are discriminated against because of 
inferior instruction, inferior curriculum, and 
overcrowded conditions but the evidence was 
unimpressive. 

The evidence as to inferior instruction 
consisted of figures showing more nontenure 
teachers with lower pay in some of the pre- 
dominantly Negro schools, and the results 
of certain achievement tests disclosing a 
lower standard of achievement by the stu- 
dents in some of these schools than by the 
students attending some of the predomi- 
nantly white schools. 

A tenure teacher in Indiana is one who 
has taught in a school system for at least 5 
years. After that time he attains certain em- 
ployment security which protects him from 
discharge, except for cause. Tenure status 
has nothing to do with his skill or ability as a 
teacher, except that his employment for the 
sixth year probably indicates that his first 5 
years of service were satisfactory, otherwise 
he would not be retained. Since the greatest 
expansion of students and staff in Gary has 
been in the schools attended predominantly 
by Negroes it is only natural that more new 
teachers would be found there. This does 
not mean that these teachers are inferior. 
The evidence shows that the same standards 
are used in selecting all teachers and that in 
all cases the administration seeks to select 
the very best teacher available. 

Since the salary increases for the teaching 
staff are based on years of service in the sys- 
tem, the newer teachers naturally receive less 
compensation, but again this has nothing to 
do with the teachers’ ability. All teachers 
with the same length of service receive the 
same pay. 

A comparison of achievement tests sheds 
little or no light on the quality of instruc- 
tion, unless there is a corresponding showing 
of ability to achieve. 

The only evidence of inferior curriculum 
was that certain elective subjects are offered 
in some schools and not in others. It was 
explained that these electives are offered on 
the basis of whether or not there are suffi- 
cient students interested in the course in a 
given school to constitute a class large enough 
to justify assigning an instructor. 

Certain exhibits were introduced by the 
plaintiffs for the purpose of showing that 
there was overcrowding in some of the pre- 
dominantly Negro schools and that the classes 
were larger in such schools. The defendant 
offered evidence to show that these exhibits 
were either inaccurate or misleading. In 
any event, the variance between class sizes 
in the various schools was not great. Larger 
classes and more crowded conditions in the 
Negro districts might reasonably be expected 
because that is the area where the greatest 
increase in student population has occurred 
in th? past 10 years. While the greater ex- 
pansion of facilities has also been in this 
area, it has been difficult if not impossible, 
to keep up with the needs. There is no con- 
vincing evidence of any discrimination as 
claimed by the plaintiffs. 

The plaintiffs in their briefs have relied 
heavily upon the case of Taylor v. Board of 
Education (191 F. Supp. 181 and 2 Cir., 294 
F. 2d 36) to sustain their position that the 
school board has deliberately segregated the 
Gary schools. The facts here are entirely dif- 
ferent than in the Taylor case. The evidence 
there showed that the board had deliberately 
drawn the district lines of the Lincoln School 
for the purpose of containing most of the 
Negroes and excluding most of the whites. 
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There is no such evidence in this case and 
in the Court’s opinion the decision in Taylor 
does not apply because of lack of intent or 
purpose on the part of the defendant here 
to segregate the races in certain schools. 

4. The fact that certain schools are com- 
pletely or predominantly Negro does not 
mean that the defendant maintains a seg- 
regated school system. See Brown v. Board 
of Education of Topeka (139 F. Supp. 468). 
There, the three-judge court, charged with 
the duty of implementing the decision of the 
Supreme Court (349 U.S. 294, 75 S. Ct. 753, 
99 L. Ed. 1083) held, in passing upon the 
plan submitted by the school board for deseg- 
regation of the Topeka schools, that a school 
is not segregated because it is attended by 
all Negro students if the district is inhabited 
entirely by Negroes and they are compelled 
to attend the school in the district in which 
they live. 

The plaintiffs contend, however, that re- 
gardless of the motive or intent of the de- 
fendant, actual segregation of the races in 
the Gary schools exists because a large per- 
centage of the Negro children are required 
to attend schools that are totally or pre- 
dominantly Negro in composition, whereas, 
a large percentage of the white students at- 
tend schools that are totally or predominantly 
white. It is the position of the plaintiffs that 
regardless of school districts or the residence 
of the Negro students, or any other factors, 
there is an affirmative duty on the part of 
the defendant to integrate the races so as to 
bring about, as nearly as possible, a racial 
balance in each of the various schools in the 
system. 

In support of their proposition, the plain- 
tiffs cite language from the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion (347 U.S. 483, 494, 74 S. Ct. 686, 691, 98 
L. Ed. 873) to the effect that: 

“To separate them (Negroes) from others 
of similar age and qualifications solely be- 
cause of their race generates a feeling of 
inferiority as to their status in the commu- 
nity that may affect their hearts and minds 
in a way unlikely ever to be undone.” 

The plaintiffs concede the question which 
they now urge has not been passed upon by 
the Supreme Court or by any other court 
where the question was specifically presented. 
They contend however that the language 
above quoted from the Supreme Court in the 
Brown case, together with language found 
in certain other cases, principally Taylor 
v. The Board of Education, supra, and 
Branche v. Board of Education (204 F. Supp. 
150), indicates that it is the policy of the 
law that those in charge of the administra- 
tion of our schools are not only prohibited 
from s ting the races but they also have 
the affirmative duty to integrate the races 
and see that there is racial balance main- 
. in the schools under their supervi- 

on. 

Without reviewing the language of the 
cited decisions here, it must be remembered 
that in Taylor the Court was dealing with 
a situation where it found that the school 
board had deliberately segregated the races 
in their school district and whatever the 
Court said there was stated in the light of 
the Court’s mandate to desegregate a school 
which was purposely segregated. In its final 
analysis Taylor mandated the school board 
to undo what had been illegally done. In 
the Branche case the Court was passing 
upon a motion for summary judgment filed 
by the board of education. The Court’s 
opinion was that the board’s showing on its 
motion for summary judgment was not suf- 
ficiently convincing and that therefore there 
must be a trial on the merits. Whatever 
language the Court used in this posture 
could not be decisive of the question here. 

At the trial of this case the plaintiffs 
offered an expert, a Dr. Max Wolff, a sociology 
professor with no experience in public school 
administration, or for that matter no ex- 
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perience in the field of public school educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Wolff defined a segregated school as 
“any school where the percentage of Negro 
to white students was one-third greater or 
one-third less than the percentage of Negro 
students to white students in the entire sys- 
tem.” Applying his formula to the Gary 
schools he concluded that any school with 
less than 36 percent Negro students was a 
segregated white school and any school with 
more than 72 percent colored students was a 
segregated Negro school. Dr. Wolff cited no 
authority for his definition of segregated 
schools other than himself. Dr. Wolff's 
definition of a segregated school may be a 
good sociological definition, but the Court 
can find no authority which would indicate 
that it is a good legal definition. The Court 
is of the opinion that a simple definition of 
a segregated school, within the context in 
which we are dealing, is a school which a 
given student would be otherwise eligible to 
attend, except for his race or color, or, a 
school which a student is compelled to at- 
tend because of his race or color. 

5. The neighborhood school which serves 
the students within a prescribed district is a 
long and well established institution in 
American public school education. It is al- 
most universally used, particularly in the 
larger school systems. It has many social, 
cultural, and administrative advantages 
which are apparent without enumeration. 
With the use of the neighborhood school dis- 
tricts in any school system with a large and 
expanding percentage of Negro population, 
it is almost inevitable that a racial imbal- 
ance will result in certain schools. Never- 
theless, I have seen nothing in the many 
cases dealing with the segregation problem 
which leads me to believe that the law re- 
quires that a school system developed on 
the neighborhood school plan, honestly and 
conscientiously constructed with no inten- 
tion or purpose to segregate the races, must 
be destroyed or abandoned because the re- 
sulting effect is to have a racial imbalance 
in certain schools where the district is popu- 
lated almost entirely by Negroes or whites. 
On the other hand, there are many expres- 
sions to the contrary, and these expressions 
lead me to believe that racial balance in our 
panno schools is not constitutionally man- 

ted. 

In its original opinion in Brown v. Board 
of Education, supra, the Supreme Court set 
the case for further argument on the ques- 
tion of how its decision should be imple- 
mented. One of the questions to be re- 
argued was: 

“4. Assuming it is decided that segregation 
in public schools violates the 14th amend- 
ment— 

a) would a decree necessarily follow 
providing that, within the limits set by 
normal geographic districting, Negro chil- 
dren should forthwith be admitted to schools 
of their choice. (See footnote 2, 349 U.S. 298, 
75 S. Ct. 755.) 

Following reargument, the Supreme Court 
handed down the second decision in the 
Brown case (349 U.S. 294, 75 S. Ct. 753), 
which was in effect its instructions to the 
district courts involved as to how its policy 
of desegregation should be carried out. 

In instructing the district courts, the 
Court said in part: 

“While giving weight to these public and 
private considerations, the courts will re- 
quire that the defendants make a prompt 
and reasonable start toward full compliance 
with our May 17, 1954, ruling. To that end, 
the courts may consider problems related to 
administration, arising from the physical 
condition of the school plant, the school 
transportation system, personnel, revision of 
schoo] districts, and attendance areas into 
compact units to achieve a system of deter- 
mining admission to the public schools on a 
nonracial basis.” 
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These instructions clearly indicate that the 
Supreme Court intended that the desegrega- 
tion policy was to be carried out within the 
framework of “school districts and attend- 
ance areas.” In carrying out the instruc- 
tions of the Supreme Court, the three-judge 
District Court in the District of Kansas said 
in Brown v. Board of Education (139 F. 
Supp. 468): 

“It was stressed at the hearing that such 
schools as Buchanan are all-colored schools 
and that in them there is no intermingling 
of colored and white children. Desegrega- 
tion does not mean that there must be inter- 
mingling of the races in all school districts. 
It means only that they may not be pre- 
vented from intermingling or going to school 
together because of race or color. 

“If it is a fact, as we understand it is, with 
respect to Buchanan School that the district 
is inhabited entirely by colored students, no 
violation of any constitutional right results 
because they are compelled to attend the 
school in the district in which they live.” 

By this expression the district court clearly 
indicated that even in a school system that 
had been segregated and where the burden 
was on the board to show that their deseg- 
regation plan eliminated racial segregation 
as such, there could still be all-colored 
schools if all of the students living in a 
properly constituted school district were 
Negroes, and that no constitutional rights 
were violated because students were com- 
pelled to attend the school in the district in 
which they lived. 

In the recent case of Evans v. Buchanan, 
207 F. Supp. 820, the Court said: 

“The Court holds that the States do not 
have an affirmative, constitutional duty to 
provide an integrated education. The perti- 
nent portion of the 14th amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution reads, ‘nor [shall any 
State] deny any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.’ This 
clause does not contemplate compelling ac- 
tion; rather, it is a prohibition preventing 
the States from applying their laws un- 
equally. 

“When interpreting the equal protection 
clause in the Brown case the Supreme Court 
held only that a State may not deny any per- 
son on account of race the right to attend a 
public school. Chief Justice Warren, speak- 
ing for the Court, said, ‘To separate them 
[Negroes] from others * * * solely because 
of their race generates a feeling of inferiority 
as to their status in the community that 
may affect their hearts and minds in a way 
unlikely ever to be undone.’ The clear im- 
plication of this statement is that if races 
are separated because of geographic or trans- 
portation considerations or other similar 
criteria, it is mo concern of the Federal 
Constitution. Thus, discrimination is for- 
bidden but integration is not compelled.” 

The court finds no support for the plain- 
tiff’s position that the defendant has an af- 
firmative duty to balance the races in the 
various schools under its jurisdiction, re- 
gardless of the residence of students in- 
volved. Indeed, their own evidence is that 
such a task could not be accomplished in 
the Gary schools. Their expert, Dr. Wolff, 
submitted a proposal for balancing the races 
in most of the schools by eliminating 4 of 
the 8 high schools now existing and building 
3 new high schools and by transferring ap- 
proximately 6,000 students from their neigh- 
borhood schools to other schools, some of 
them great distances away. Even if his plan 
were adopted, Roosevelt School would still 
be 100 percent Negro and Bailly, by his defi- 
nition, would continue to be a segregated 
white school. In developing his plan, Dr. 
Wolff, m effect, admitted that he considered 
only the desirability of creating a racial bal- 
ance in the schools and that costs, safety 
factors and other considerations were at least 
secondary to his main objective. 
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Unfortunately, the problems confronting 
the school administration are not as simple 
as Dr. Wolff’s solution. For example, the 
financial burden of transporting 6,000 stu- 
dents from their home neighborhood to an- 
other would be a matter of considerable con- 
cern to the administrators of an already 
heavily taxed and indebted school district. 
Moreover, the administrative problem of 
choosing those who would be transferred and 
those who would not in a rapidly growing 
school system where the racial complexion 
of the various neighborhoods is constantly 
changing would be almost impossible to solve. 

Furthermore, requiring certain students 
to leave their neighborhood and friends and 
be transfererd to another school miles away, 
while other students, similarly situated, re- 
mained in the neighborhood school, simply 
for the purpose of balancing the races in 
the various schools would in my opinion be 
indeed a violation of the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment. 

For reasons stated herein, the court finds 
no violation by the defendant of the plain- 
tiffs’ constitutional rights. 

Defendant’s counsel will submit findings 
of fact, conclusions of law and order con- 
sistent with this opinion on or before Feb- 
ruary 11, 1963. 

RACHEL LYNN BELL, A MINOR, BY Mrs. ODESSA 
K. BELL, HER MOTHER, ETC., ET AL., PLAIN- 
TIFPFS-APPELLANTS, V. SCHOOL CITY OF 
GARY, IND., ET AL., DEFENDANTS-APPELLEES, 
No. 14152 

(U.S. Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, 

October 31, 1963) 

Declaratory judgment action brought by 
minor Negro children charging that city 
maintained a segregated school system in 
violation of plaintiffs’ consititutional rights. 
The U.S. District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Indiana, George N. Beamer, J., 213 
F. Supp. 819, dismissed the complaint and 
the plaintiffs appealed. The court of ap- 
peals, Duffy, circuit judge, held that no 
affirmative constitutional duty existed to 
change innocently arrived at school attend- 
ance districts by the mere fact that shifts in 
population had increased or decreased the 
percentage of Negro or white pupils and that 
the plaintiffs’ constitutional rights were not 
being violated. Affirmed. 

1. Schools and school districts S1: 
There is no affirmative constitutional duty 
to change innocently arrived at school at- 
tendance district by the mere fact that shifts 
in population have increased or decreased 
the percentage of either Negro or white 
pupils. 

2. Schools and school districts S138: 
Constitutional rights of Negro students in 
city school system incorporating a neighbor- 
hood school plan which had been honestly 
and conscientiously constructed with no in- 
tention or purpose to segregate the races 
were not violated even though racial imbal- 
ance resulted in certain schools when areas 
became populated almost entirely by Ne- 
groes or whites. (Burns’ Ann. St. §§ 28-1902, 
28-5159; U.S.C. Const. Amend. 14.) 

F. Laurence Anderson, Jr., Gary, Ind; 
Robert L. Carter, Barbara A. Morris, New 
York City; Anderson, Hicks & Anderson, Hil- 
bert L. Bradley, Gary, Ind.; Richard G. 
Hatcher, East Chicago, Ind.; Charles Wills, 
Indianapolis, Ind., of counsel, for appellants. 

Albert H. Gavit, Gary, Ind.; Edmond J. 
Leeney, Hammond, Ind.; Orval Anderson, 
Gary, Ind., for appellees. 

Before Duffy, Schnackenberg, and Castle, 
circuit judges. 

Duffy, circuit judge. 

Approximately 100 minor schoolchildren 
enrolled in the public schools of Gary, Ind., 
brought this action for a declaratory judg- 
ment upon their own behalf and also upon 
behalf of all others similarly situated. The 
principal relief asked was that defendants be 


enjoined from operating and providing 
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racially segregated public schools in Gary, 
Ind. One of the named defendants is the 
School City of Gary, Indiana. 

Subsequent to the trial below, District 
Judge Beamer wrote an excellent opinion 
which was incorporated in his findings of 
fact and conclusions of law. The opinion 
has been printed (D.C., 213 F. Supp. 819). 
In this opinion on appeal we have approved 
of, adopted and used a number of the dis- 
trict court’s concise statements of fact. 

Gary is a rapidly growing industrial city 
in northwest Indiana. The district judge 
pointed out that “Geographically it is 
shaped much like the capital letter ‘T.’ Its 
north boundary line is the southern shore of 
Lake Michigan. The stem of the T' extends 
approximately * * * 2 miles wide. The 
crossbar of the “T’ is approximately 4 miles 
wide and extends east and west a distance of 
approximately 1014 miles.“ 

In 1950, the population of Gary was 133,- 
911 which included 39,326 Negroes. In 1960, 
the population was 178,320 of which 69,340 
were Negroes, 

The student population in the public 
schools of Gary for the 1951-52 school year 
was 22,770 of which 8,406 or approximately 
37 percent were Negroes. In the 1961-62 
school year there were 43,090 students in the 
public school system, and 23,055 or approxi- 
mately 53 percent were Negroes. 

In 1951, the School City of Gary main- 
tained and used 20 school buildings. In 
1961, the number of school buildings had 
increased to 40. Additional schools were in 
the process of completion at the time of the 
trial of this case. 

In the school year 1961-62, 16,242 students 
attended 12 schools which were populated 
from 99 to 100 percent by Negroes; 6,981 stu- 
dents attended 5 schools which were 77 to 95 
percent Negroes; 4,066 attended 4 schools 
which had a range from 13 to 37 percent Ne- 
groes; 5,465 attended 5 schools which had a 
Negro population of from 1 to 5 percent. 

The Negro population in Gary is concen- 
trated in the central district which occupies 
roughly the south half of the crossbar of the 
“T” from east to west and is bounded on the 
north by the Wabash Railroad and on the 
south by the city limits and the Little Calu- 
met River. Approximately 70,000 Negroes 
including 23,000 Negro schoolchildren live in 
this district which comprises about one-third 
of the area of the city. 

The city of Gary was in 1906. 
Originally, eight school districts were laid 
out, and as the school population required, 
one large school was built in each of the 
eight districts. As the school population ex- 
panded, elementary schools were built. At 
the same time, attendance zones were drawn 
for such elementary schools and as the stu- 
dents completed the course in the elementary 
school to which they were assigned, they 
then went to the high school in the district 
in which they resided for the completion of 
their public school education. 

The board of school trustees Is a bipartisan 
board of five members appointed by the 
mayor. The board elects its own officers. Dr. 
LeRoy Bingham, a Negro, was the president 
of the board when this suit was commenced. 
At the trial, he testified there was no policy 
of segregation of races in the Gary school 
system. He also testified the board adopted 
a policy of transferring students from several 
congested areas to less congested areas in 
order to try to balance the loads in the vari- 
ous buildings; that it was the policy of the 
board to make complete use of the facilities 


By the terms of sec. 28-1902, Burns 
Indiana Statutes, the City of Gary is declared 
to be a school corporation for school pur- 
poses. and shall be known and desig- 
nated as ‘School City of [Gary] Indiana.’” 
Where the term “defendant” is used in this 
opinion, reference is to School City of Gary, 
Indiana. 
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available for the benefit of all the children 
in the school system without regard to race. 

The school staff has been integrated. A 
Negro occupies the position of assistant 
superintendent of schools. He is one of 
three assistant superintendents, all of whom 
have equal rank. The coordinator of sec- 
ondary education is a Negro as is the super- 
visor of special education, the mathematics 
consultant, a coordinator in the food sery- 
ices department and a member of the special 
services department who devotes a large part 
of his time to the problem of proper bound- 
ary lines for attendance areas. There are 18 
Negro principals and 38 white principals? 
On the teaching staff, there are 798 Negro 
teachers, 833 white teachers, and 3 orientals. 
All schools with the exception of one small 
elementary school have at least one Negro 
teacher on the staff. All but 5 of the 42 
schools have at least 1 white teacher. 

Those in charge of the administration of 
the Gary schools have had a difficult problem 
for more than a decade in maintaining facili- 
ties for the rapidly expanding school popula- 
tion. Twenty-two new schools or additions 
have been built in the last 10 years and class- 
rooms have been more than doubled. A 
school corporation in Indiana is limited in 
its bonding power to 2 percent of the assessed 
valuation of the property in the district. 
The Gary School City has been bonded to its 
limits for the past several years. 

Por the year 1962, payable in 1963, the 
property tax rate for the School District of 
Gary is $5.85 per $100 of assessed valuation. 
The district judge noted that this was either 
the highest or one of the highest rates in 
the entire State of Indiana. 

In addition to building new school build- 
ings, the board of trustees and the school 
administration have rented churches, store- 
rooms, and utilized such buildings as armo- 
ries and park buildings for the purpose of 
providing classrooms for children. Some 
schools have been operated on a two-shift 
basis. Roosevelt is predominantly a Negro 
school. It operates as a senior high school 
in the morning and as a junior high school 
in the afternoon. It should be noted that 
Wallace, an all-white school, is operated in 
precisely the same manner. 

Pursuant to the policy of transferring stu- 
dents from overcrowded schools, 123 stu- 
dents, 92 of whom are Negroes, were trans- 
ferred from Tolleston, a predominantly Negro 
school to Mann, a predominantly white 
school. Eighty-seven Negro students were 
transferred from Tolleston to Edison, a pre- 
dominantly white school. One hundred and 
forty students of whom 120 are Negroes, were 
transferred from Froebel, a predominantly 
Negro school to Chase, a predominantly white 
school. 

The transfer of students from one school 
to another is handled on an individual basis. 
There is no transfer as a matter of right from 
one school to the other. However, no racial 
characteristics are considered in allowing or 
disallowing a transfer. 

The school board has consistently followed 
the policy requiring students to attend the 
school designated to serve the district in 
which they live regardless of race. This was 
in accord with the Indiana statute which 
provides that all students in the public 
schools are to be admitted “in the public or 
common school in their districts in which 
they reside without regard to race, creed or 
color, class or national origin” (§ 28-5159 
Burns Indiana Statutes). 

Plaintiffs’ position is grounded on their 
fundamental theory that their right to be 
integrated in school is such an overriding 
purpose that little, if any, consideration need 
to be given to the safety of the children, con- 
venience of pupils and their parents, and 
costs of the operation of the school system. 


2 Assistant principals are included in these 
figures. 
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There was testimony that under plaintiffs’ 
plan, at least 6,000 pupils would have to be 
transported on each schoolday, presumably 
by bus, and that the cost of operating 1 
bus was $20 per day. 

The district judge pointed out “The safety 
factors are difficult to solve in this school 
system. Three U.S. highways and the Indiana 
toll road traverse Gary from east to west. 
At least nine railroads cross the city, mostly 
at grade, as they converge on Chicago from 
the east or southeast. Some of these rail- 
roads have multiple tracks through the city 
and the streets crossing them are several 
blocks apart in some areas. The Little Cal- 
umet River crosses the city from east to west 
and is infrequently bridged. These are all 
safety factors that have to be considered in 
locating schools and fixing attendance dis- 
tricts.” 

Let us consider Tolleston School in Gary. 
In the school year 1951-52, this school was 
in a predominantly white neighborhood; only 
43 percent of its school-age children were 
colored. But, in the following 10 years, 
colored people, on their own volition, moved 
in large numbers into this school district 
area. There was no change in the school 
district boundary lines. At the end of this 
period, the percentage of colored pupils was 
76.65 percent, The plaintiffs claim that the 
voluntary Negro influx into this area has 
caused imbalance which defendants have the 
affirmative duty to change. In effect, plain- 
tiffs say that defendants must somehow 
transplant from Tolleston enough Negro pu- 
pils to reduce their number to 50 percent of 
capacity, or some other arbitrary figure, and 
then, by some means, go out into the 42 
square miles of the city of Gary into the 
so-called white districts, and bring into the 
Tolleston School a sufficient number of white 
students to correct the imbalance. 

Plaintiffs are unable to point to any court 
decision which has laid down the principle 
which justifies their claim that there is an 
affirmative duty on the Gary school system to 
recast or realine school districts or areas for 
the purpose of mixing or blending Negroes 
and whites in a particular school. 

Plaintiffs argue that Brown v. Board of 
Education (347 U.S. 483, 74 S. Ct. 686, 98 L. 
Ed. 873), proclaims that segregated public 
education is incompatible with the require- 
ments of the 14th amendment in a school 
system maintained pursuant to State law. 
However, the holding in Brown was that the 
forced segregation of children in public 
schools solely on the basis of race, denied the 
children of the minority group the equal 
protection of the laws granted by the 14th 
amendment. 

[1] The situation in Brown is a far cry 
from the situation existing in Gary, Ind. 
The school district boundaries in Gary were 
determined without any consideration of race 
or color. We agree with the argument of the 
defendants stated as “there is no affirmative 
U.S. constitutional duty to change inno- 
cently arrived at school attendance districts 
by the mere fact that shifts in population 
either increase or decrease the percentage of 
either Negro or white pupils.” 

After the original opinion in Brown v. 
Board of Education, supra, the Court set the 
case for further argument on the question of 
how its decision should be implemented. 
Thereafter, a three-judge district court was 
designated in Kansas to consider the Kansas 
aspects of the instructions in the Brown 
case. Tht Court stated, Brown v. Board of 
Education, D.C. (139 F. Supp. 468, 470), De- 
segregation does not mean that there must 
be intermingling of the races in all school 
districts. It means only that they may not 
be prevented from intermingling or going to 
school together because or race or color.” 

In Briggs v. Elliott (E.D.S.C.) (132 F. Supp. 
776, 777) the Court said: “The Constitution, 
in other words, does not require integration. 
It merely forbids discrimination.” 
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We agree with and the record fully sus- 
tains the district court’s finding, “An exami- 
nation of the school boundary lines in the 
light of the various factors involved such 
as density of population, distances that the 
students have to travel and the safety of the 
children, particularly in the lower grades, in- 
dicates that the areas have been reasonably 
arrived at and that the lines have not been 
drawn for the purpose of including or ex- 
cluding children of certain races.” 

We approve also of the statement in the 
district court’s opinion, “Nevertheless, I have 
seen nothing in the many cases dealing with 
the segregation problem which leads me to 
believe that the law requires that a school 
system developed on the neighborhood 
school plan, honestly and conscientiously 
constructed with no intention or purpose 
to segregate the races, must be destroyed or 
abandoned because the resulting effect is to 
have a racial imbalance in certain schools 
where the district is populated almost en- 
tirely by Negroes or whites.” 

[2] We hold that the constitutional rights 
of the plaintiffs and others similarly situ- 
ated, were not violated by the manner in 
which the defendant school district of Gary, 
Ind., maintained and operated its schools, 
and that the district court was correct in 
dismissing the complaint herein. Affirmed. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in closing, 
I cannot forbear comment upon these 
two strange statements contained in the 
Brown case: 

First. That the validity of the “sepa- 
rate but equal” doctrine was not chal- 
lenged in Gong Lum against Rice. 

Second. That the history of the 14th 
amendment was “inconclusive” with re- 
spect to the question whether the amend- 
ment permitted the States to segregate 
their children in their public schools on 
the basis of race. 

The truth is that the only question in- 
volved in Gong Lum against Rice was a 
challenge to the validity of the “separate 
but equal” doctrine. This is made crystal 
clear by Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, the writer of the unanimous opin- 
ion in that case, when he wrote these 
words: 

1. The case then reduces itself to the ques- 
tion whether a State can be said to afford a 
child of Chinese ancestry born in this coun- 
try, and a citizen of the United States, equal 
protection of the laws by giving her the 
opportunity for a common school education 
in a school which receives only colored chil- 
dren of the brown, yellow, or black races 
(275 U.S. 85). 

2. The question here is whether a Chinese 
citizen of the United States is denied equal 
protection of the laws when he is classed 
among the colored races and furnished facili- 
ties for education equal to that offered to 
all, whether white, brown, yellow, or black 
(275 U.S. 85). 


With all due deference to the writer 
of the opinion in Brown against Board of 
Education of Topeka, I assert without the 
slightest fear of successful contradiction 
that the history of the 14th amendment 
makes it as clear as the noonday sun in 
an unclouded sky that the amendment 
was not designed to interfere in any way 
with the power of the several States to 
segregate their children in their public 
schools on the basis of race as long as 
they provided equal facilities for them 
and that the construction placed upon 
the amendment to this effect by all Presi- 
dents, all Governors, all Congresses, all 
State legislatures, and all Federal and 
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State courts during the 86 years next 
preceding 12 o’clock noon on May 17, 
1954, was in full accord with the intent of 
those who drafted, submitted, and rati- 
fied the amendment. 

For the purpose of keeping the record 
straight and of showing how the 14th 
amendment was interpreted on this point 
by all Presidents, all Congresses, all Fed- 
eral Courts, all State Governors, all State 
legislatures, and all State courts from the 
time of its ratification until 12 o’clock 
noon on May 17, 1954, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the body of the Recorp the unanimous 
decision and opinion handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
November 21, 1927, in Gong Lum v. Rice, 
275 U.S. 78, declaring that the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment 
was not intended by those who drafted it 
and those who ratified it to deny to the 
States the power to operate segregated 
schools. 


There being no objection, the opinion 
and the decision were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Gone LUM ET AL. v. RICE ET AL. 


(Error to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Mississippi, No. 29; submitted Oct. 12, 1927; 
decided Nov. 21 1927) 


A child of Chinese blood, born in, and a 
citizen of, the United States, is not denied 
the equal protection of the laws by being 
classed by the State among the colored 
races who are assigned to public schools sep- 
arate from those provided for the whites, 
when equal facilities for education are af- 
forded to both classes (p. 85) (139 Miss. 
760, affirmed). 

Error to a judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Mississippi, reversing a judgment award- 
ing the writ of mandamus. The writ was 
applied for in the interest of Martha Lum, 
a child of Chinese blood, born in the United 
States, and was directed to the trustees of 
& high school district and the State super- 
intendent of education, commanding them 
to cease discriminating against her and to 
admit her to the privileges of the high school 
specified, which was assigned to white chil- 
dren exclusively. 

Messrs. J. N. Flowers, Earl Brewer, and 
Edward C. Brewer for plaintiff in error, 

The white, or Caucasian, race, which 
makes the laws and construes and enforces 
them, thinks that in order to protect itself 
against the infusion of the blood of other 
races its children must be kept in schools 
from which other races are excluded. The 
classification is made for the exclusive bene- 
fit of the lawmaking race. The basic as- 
sumption is that if the children of two races 
associate daily in the schoolroom the two 
races will at last intermix; that the purity 
of each is jeopardized by the mingling of 
the children in the schoolroom; that such 
association among children means social 
intercourse and social equality, This dan- 
ger, the white race, by its laws, seeks to di- 
vert from itself. It levies the taxes on all 
alike to support a public school system, 
but in the organization of the system it 
creates its own exclusive schools for its 
children, and other schools for the children 
of all other races to attend together. 

If there is danger in the association, it is 
a danger from which one race is entitled to 
protection just the same as another, The 
white race may not legally expose the yel- 
low race to a danger that the dominant race 
recognizes and, by the same laws, guards 
itself against. The white race creates for 
itself a privilege that it denies to other races; 
exposes the children of other races to risks 
and dangers to which it would not expose 
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its own children. This is discrimination. 
(Lehew v. Brummell, 103 Mo. 549; Strauder 
v. West Virginia, 100 U.S. 303.) 

Color may reasonably be used as a basis 
for classification only insofar as it indicates 
a particular race. Race may reasonably be 
used as a basis. “Colored” describes only 
one race, and that is the Negro. (State v. 
Treadway, 126 La. 52; Lehew v. Brummell, 
supra; Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537; Berea 
College v. Kentucky, 133 Ky. 209; West Ches- 
ter R.R. v. Miles, 55 Pa. St. 209; Tucker v. 
Blease, 97 S.C. 303.) 

Messrs. Rush H. Knox, attorney general 
of Mississippi, and E. C. Sharp for defend- 
ants in error. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court. 

This was a petition for mandamus filed 
in the State Circuit Court of Mississippi for 
the First Judicial District of Bolivar County. 

Gong Lum is a resident of Mississippi, re- 
sides in the Rosedale Consolidated High 
School District, and is the father of Martha 
Lum. He is engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness. Neither he nor she was connected 
with the consular service or any other serv- 
ice of the Government of China, or any 
other government, at the time of her birth. 

She was 9 years old when the petition was 
filed, having been born January 21, 1915, and 
she sued by her next friend, Chew How, who 
is a native born citizen of the United States 
and the State of Mississippi. The petition 
alleged that she was of good moral charac- 
ter and between the ages of 5 and 21 years, 
and that, as she was such a citizen and an 
educable child, it became her father’s duty 
under the law to send her to school; that she 
desired to attend the Rosedale Consolidated 
High School; that at the opening of the 
school she appeared as a pupil, but at the 
noon recess she was notified by the super- 
intendent that she would not be allowed to 
return to the school; that an order had been 
issued by the board of trustees, who are made 
defendants, excluding her from attending 
the school solely on the ground that she was 
of Chinese descent and not a member of the 
white or Caucasian race, and that their order 
had been made in pursuance to instructions 
from the State superintendent of education 
of Mississippi, who is also made a defendant. 

The petitioners further show that there 
is no school maintained in the district for 
the education of children of Chinese descent, 
and none established in Bolivar County 
where she could attend. 

The constitution of Mississippi requires 
that there shall be a county common school 
fund, made up of poll taxes from the vari- 
ous counties, to be retained in the counties 
where the same is collected, and a State com- 
mon school fund to be taken from the gen- 
eral fund in the State treasury, which to- 
gether shall be sufficient to maintain a com- 
mon school for a term of 4 months in each 
scholastic year, but that any county or 
separate school district may levy an addi- 
tional tax to maintain schools for a longer 
time than a term of 4 months, and that the 
said common school fund shall be distributed 
among the several counties and separate 
school districts in proportion to the num- 
ber of educable children in each, to be col- 
lected from the data in the office of the 
State superintendent of education in the 
manner prescribed by law; that the legisla- 
ture encourage by all suitable means the pro- 
motion of intellectual, scientific, moral and 
agricultural improvement, by the establish- 
ment of a uniform system of free public 
schools by taxation or otherwise, for all chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 21 years, and, 
as soon as practicable, establish schools of 
higher grade. 

The petition alleged that, in obedience to 
this mandate of the Constitution, the leg- 
islature has provided for the establishment 
and for the payment of the expenses of the 
Rosedale Consolidated High School, and that 
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the plaintiff, Gong Lum, the petitioner’s 
father, is a taxpayer and helps to support 
and maintain the school; that Martha Lum 
is an educable child, is entitled to attend 
the school as a pupil, and that this is the 
only school conducted in the district avail- 
able for her as a pupil; that the right to 
attend it is a valuable right; that she is not 
a member of the colored race nor is she of 
mixed blood, but that she is pure Chinese; 
that she is by the action of the board of 
trustees and the State superintendent dis- 
criminated against directly and denied her 
right to be a member of the Rosedale School; 
that the school authorities have no discre- 
tion under the law as to her admission as 
a pupil in the school, but that they con- 
tinue without authority of law to deny her 
the right to attend it as a pupil. For these 
reasons the writ of mandamus is prayer for 
against the defendants commanding them 
and each of them to desist from discrimi- 
nating against her on account of her race 
or ancestry and to give her the same rights 
and privileges that other educable children 
between the ages of 5 and 21 are granted in 
the Rosedale Consolidated High School. 

The petition was demurred to by the de- 
fendants on the ground, among others, that 
the bill showed on its face that plaintiff is a 
member of the Mongolian or yellow race, 
and therefore not entitled to attend the 
schools provided by law in the State of Mis- 
sissippi for children of the white or Cauca- 
sian race. 

The trial court overruled the demurrer and 
ordered that a writ of mandamus issue to 
the defendants as prayed in the petition. 

The defendants then appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi, which heard 
the case. (Rice v. Gong Lum, 139 Miss. 760.) 
In its opinion, it directed its attention to the 
proper construction of section 207 of the 
State constitution of 1890, which provides: 

“Separate schools shall be maintained for 
children of the white and colored races.” 

The Court held that this provision of the 
constitution divided the educable children 
into those of the pure white or Caucasian 
race, on the one hand, and the brown, yellow, 
and black races, on the other, and therefore 
that Martha Lum of the Mongolian or yellow 
race could not insist on being classed with 
the whites under this constitutional division. 
The Court said: 

“The legislature is not compelled to pro- 
vide separate schools for each of the colored 
races, and, unless and until it does provide 
such schools and provide for segregation of 
the other races, such races are entitled to 
have the benefit of the colored public schools. 
Under our statutes a colored public school 
exists in every county and in some convenient 
district in which every colored child is en- 
titled to obtain an education. These schools 
are within the reach of all the children of 
the State, and the plaintiff does not show by 
her petition that she applied for admission 
to such schools, On the contrary the peti- 
tioner takes the position that because there 
are no separate public schools for Mon- 
golians that she is entitled to enter the white 
public schools in preference to the colored 
public schools. A consolidated school in this 
State is simply a common school conducted 
as other common schools are conducted; the 
only distinction being that two or more 
school districts have been consolidated into 
one school. Such consolidation is entirely 
discretionary with the county school board 
having reference to the condition existing in 
the particular territory. Where a school dis- 
trict has an unusual amount of territory, 
with an unusual valuation of property there- 
in, it may levy additional taxes. But the 
other common schools under similar statutes 
have the same power, 

“If the plaintiff desires, she may attend 
the colored public schools of her district, or, 
if she does not so desire, she may go to a 
private school. The compulsory school law 
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of this State does not require the attendance 
at a public school, and a parent under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States has a right to educate his child in a 
private school if he so desires. But plain- 
tiff is not entitled to attend a white public 
school,” 

As we have seen, the plaintiffs aver that 
the Rosedale Consolidated High School is 
the only school conducted in that district 
available for Martha Lum as a pupil. They 
also aver that there is no school maintained 
in the district of Bolivar County for the 
education of Chinese children and none in 
the county. How are these averments to be 
reconciled with the statement of the State 
supreme court that colored schools are 
maintained in every county by virtue of the 
Constitution? This seems to be explained, 
in the language of the State supreme court, 
as follows: 

“By statute it is provided that all the ter- 
ritory of each county of the State shall be 
divided into school districts separately for 
the white and colored races; that is to say, 
the whole territory is to be divided into 
white school districts, and then a new divi- 
sion of the county for colored school dis- 
tricts. In other words, the statutory 
scheme is to make the districts outside of 
the separate school districts, districts for the 
particular race, white or colored, so that the 
territorial limits of the school districts need 
not be the same, but the territory embraced 
in a school district for the colored race may 
not be the same territory embraced in the 
school district for the white race, and vice 
versa, which system of creating the common 
school districts for the two races, white and 
colored, does not require schools for each 
race as such to be maintained in each dis- 
trict, but each child, no matter from what 
territory, is assigned to some school district, 
the school buildings being separately located 
and separately controlled, but each having 
the same curriculum, and each having the 
same number of months of school term, if 
the attendance is maintained for the said 
statutory period, which school district of 
the common or public schools has certain 
privileges, among which is to maintain a 
public school by local taxation for a longer 
period of time than the said term of 4 
months under named conditions which ap- 
ply alike to the common schools for the 
white and colored races.” 

We must assume then that there are school 
districts for colored children in Bolivar 
County, but that no colored school is within 
the limits of the Rosedale Consolidated High 
School District. This is not inconsistent 
with there being, at a place outside of that 
district and in a different district, a colored 
school which the plaintiff Martha Lum, may 
conveniently attend, If so, she is not denied, 
under the existing school system, the right 
to attend and enjoy the privileges of a com- 
mon school education in a colored school. 
If it were otherwise, the petition should have 
contained an allegation showing it. Had the 
petition alleged specifically that there was 
no colored school in Martha Lum’s neighbor- 
hood to which she could conveniently go, a 
different question would have been presented, 
and this, without regard to the State supreme 
court’s construction of the State constitu- 
tion as limiting the white schools provided 
for the education of children of the white or 
Caucasian race. But we do not find the 
petition to present such a situation. 

The case then reduces itself to the ques- 
tion whether a State can be said to afford 
to a child of Chinese ancestry born in this 
country, and a citizen of the United States, 
equal protection of the laws by giving her 
the opportunity for a common school edu- 
cation in a school which receives only colored 
children of the brown, yellow or black races, 

The right and power of the State to regu- 
late the method of providing for the educa- 
tion of its youth at public expense is clear. 
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In Cumming v. Richmond County Board of 
Education, 175 U.S. 528, 545, persons of color 
sued the board of education to enjoin it from 
maintaining a high school for white children 
without providing a similar school for colored 
children which had existed and had been 
discontinued. Mr. Justice Harlan, in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Court, said: 

“Under the circumstances. disclosed, we 
cannot say that this action of the State 
court was, within the meaning of the 14th 
amendment, a denial by the State to the 
plaintiffs and to those associated with them 
of the equal protection of the laws, or of any 
privileges belonging to them as citizens of 
the United States. We may add that while 
all admit that the benefits and burdens of 
public taxation must be shared by citizens 
without discrimination against any class on 
account of their race, the education of the 
people in schools maintained by State taxa- 
tion is a matter belonging to the respective 
States, and any interference on the part of 
Federal authority with the management of 
such schools cannot be justified except in 
the case of a clear and unmistakably disre- 
gard of rights secured by the supreme law 
of the land.” 

The question here is whether a Chinese 
citizen of the United States is denied equal 
protection of the laws when he is classed 
among the colored races and furnished facil- 
ities for education equal to that offered to 
all, whether white, brown, yellow, or black. 
Were this a new question, it would call for 
very full argument and consideration, but 
we think that it is the same question which 
has been many times decided to be within 
the constitutional power of the State legis- 
lature to settle without intervention of the 
Federal courts under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. (Roberts v. City of Boston, 5 Cush. 
(Mass.), 198, 206, 208, 209; State ex rel. Garnes 
v. McCann, 21 Oh. St. 198, 210; People ez rel. 
King v. Gallagher, 93 N.Y. 438; People ez rel. 
Cisco v. School Board, 161 N.Y. 598; Ward v. 
Flood, 48 Cal. 36; Wysinger v. Crookshank, 
Cal. 588, 590; Reynolds v. Board of Education, 
66 Kans. 672; McMillan v. School Committee, 
107 N.C. 609; Cory v. Carter, 48 Ind. 327; 
Lehew v. Brummell, 103 Mo. 546; Dameron v. 
Bayless, 14 Ariz. 180; State ex rel. Stoutmeyer 
v. Duffy, 7 Nev. 342, 348, 355; Bertonneau v. 
Board, 3 Woods 177, s.c. 3 Fed. Cases, 294, 
Case No. 1361; United States v. Buntin, 10 
Fed 730, 735; Wong Him v. Callahan, 119 
Fed. 381.) 

In Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537, 544, 545, 
in upholding the validity under the 14th 
amendment of a statute of Louisiana re- 
quiring the separation of the white and col- 
ored races in railway coaches, a more diffi- 
cult question than this, this Court, speak- 
ing of permitted race separation, said: 

“The most common instance of this is 
connected with the establishment of separate 
schools for white and colored children, which 
has been held to be a valid exercise of the 
legislative power even by courts of States 
where the politcal rights of the colored race 
have been longest and most earnestly en- 
forced.” 

The case of Roberts v. City of Boston, supra, 
in which Chief Justice Shaw of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, announced 
the opinion of that court upholding the 
separation of colored and white schools under 
a State constitutional injunction of equal 
protection, the same as the 14th amendment, 
was then referred to, and this Court con- 
tinued: 

“Similar laws have been enacted by Con- 
gress under its general power of legislation 
over the District of Columbia, Rev. Stat. 
D.C. sections 281, 282, 283, 310, 319, as well 
as by the legislatures of many of the States, 
and have been generally, if not uniformly, 
sustained by the Courts,” citing many of the 
cases above named. 

Most of the cases cited arose, it is true, 
over the establishment of separate schools as 
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between white pupils and black pupils, but 
we cannot think that the question is any 
different or that any different result can be 
reached, assuming the cases above cited to 
be rightly decided, where the issue is as be- 
tween white pupils and the pupils of the 
yellow races. The decision is within the dis- 
cretion of the State in regulating its public 
schools and does not conflict with the 14th 
amendment. The judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi is— 
Affirm: 


OPINION OF JAMES A, FARLEY ON 
PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an interview with former 
Democratic National Chairman James 
A. Farley. The interview was published 
in the Nashville Banner on May 29. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Nashville Banner, May 29, 1964] 


CALIFORNIA PRIMARY Key FOR Nox, Sars 
FARLEY 


New Tonk. —James A. Farley, former Demo- 
cratic national chairman, said today the 
California Republican presidential primary 
set the stage for former Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon to win the nomination. 

Farley, former Postmaster General and one 
of the Nation’s most astute politicians, said 
Nixon or Gov. William Scranton, of Pennsyl- 
vania, might pick up the nomination if Sena- 
tor Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, failed to 
make a strong showing in California. 

GOLDWATER and Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
of New York, are the only candidates on the 
California primary ballot. 

“If GOLDWATER doesn’t win and Rockefeller 
is successful in California, neither of them 
will have enough strength for a first-ballot 
nomination,” Farley said. “If a deadlock 
there develops, the Republicans are likely 
to go to another candidate—and if they do 
it probably will be Nixon or Scranton in the 
order named.” 

But “Genial Jim,” now chairman of the 
board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., said in 
an interview on the eve of his 76th birthday 
Saturday that the question of the Republi- 
can nominee was purely academic because 
President Lyndon B. Johnson would win 
overwhelmingly in the November election. 

Farley now sits in a plush 18th-floor Man- 
hattan office, handling tons of correspond- 
ence when he isn’t flying overseas or around 
the country or making appearances at ban- 
quets or lunches. 

Asked whether he thought former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's recent statement on Re- 
publican principles was a slap at GOLDWATER, 
Farley said he did not know. But he said 
he thought Eisenhower should endorse some 
candidate. 

“If I were a Republican, I would hope he 
would take a position for a political candi- 
date,” Farley said. 

Would Farley himself be willing to run for 
the Senate in New York against Republican 
incumbent Senator KENNETH KEATING? 

“In 1958 I was quite willing to run for the 
Senate but neither Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
Democratic Leader Carmine de Sapio, or 
former Gov. Averell Harriman were willing,” 
Farley said. They supported New York 
County District Attorney Frank S. Hogan. 
I have no desire to run for the Senate now.” 

How do you feel President Johnson has 
handled himself since succeeding President 
John F. Kennedy? 

“President Johnson came better qualified 
for the Presidency than any man ever 
named,” Farley said. “Within a few hours 
he was sworn in and demonstrated the tran- 
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sition could occur without any difficulty. 
The manner in which he took over did not 
surprise those of us who knew him so well.” 

Do you feel President Johnson should 
select his vice-presidential running mate? 

“Yes. Many men eminently qualified have 
been named as possibilities and President 
Johnson, realizing the importance of his 
running mate, will give consideration to all 
and come up with the one who most fits the 
bill.” 

Who is the Democrat who could make the 
strongest race against Kare in New York? 

“Mayor Wagner. I do not know whether 
he wants to make the run or whether he 
would be susceptible to a draft. But he 
would be the strongest man.” 

Will the civil rights bill be passed? 

“Despite the debate in Congress, the civil 
rights bill will be passed. I’m sure the 
leaders of both parties will get together and 
there will be an agreement by both sides.” 

Farley will be in Atlantic City, N.J., when 
the Democrats gather in convention. It will 
be the 11th consecutive Democratic con- 
vention he has attended. He will go as a 
delegate at large. 

His greatest joys aside from his family 
life, he said, were in three activities: attend- 
ing conventions, traveling on the presiden- 
tial campaign train, and visiting campaign 
headquarters. 

On his birthday Saturday, he will follow 
the same schedule he has on his birthdays 
since his wife died in 1955. 

He will rise early in his Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel apartment, attend mass at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, visit Mrs. Farley’s grave at the 
Gate of Heaven Cemetery in Valhalla, N.Y., 
the graves of his parents in St. Peter's at 
Haverstraw, N.Y., and dine later with his 
children and grandchildren. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS GIV- 
ING FREE REIGN TO THE COMMU- 
NIST PARTY, U.S.A. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court has shocked and appalled 
the American public in decision after 
decision which virtually gives free reign 
to the Communist Party, U.S.A., and 
other subversive elements in this country 
to continue their relentless drive to sub- 
vert and overthrow our constitutional 
form of government. I have expressed 
myself on the Supreme Court decision 
of June 8 concerning the registration of 
Communist Party, U.S.A., in my newslet- 
ter of June 15, 1964, entitled “Toward a 
Socialist America.” In order that Mem- 
bers of Congress may have a full under- 
standing of my position on this matter, 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
newsletter printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial in the June 12, 1964, issue of the 
State of Columbia, S.C., entitled “Com- 
munism and the Court.” 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter and the editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
TOWARD A SOCIALIST AMERICA—U.S. SENATOR 

From SOUTH CAROLINA STROM THURMOND 

REPORTS TO THE PEOPLE 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., is working 
diligently to put across its program for a 
Socialist America with as much or more suc- 
cess than ever before. As FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover pointed out in recent testi- 
mony to the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the main points being pushed by the 
party are: “The racial struggle, the abolition 
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of all internal security programs * * * the 
reduction of military spending with the 
diversion of such appropriations to a broad 
program of social welfare projects * * * 
peaceful coexistence, disarmament, an end to 
nuclear testing, and increased East-West 
trade.” Mr. Hoover warned that the “old 
Communist principle still holds: ‘commu- 
nism must be built with non-Communist 
hands.’” 

Listed second only to creation of racial 
strife is the Communist effort to render in- 
effective all security laws which stand in 
their way. The racial demonstrations and 
riots—and those promised after passage of 
the “civil rights” bill—are made to order for 
the Communist program. 

In recent years, the Communists have been 
notably assisted in emasculating the effec- 
tiveness of internal security laws in this 
country by the U.S. Supreme Court. On 
June 1, 1964, the Court upheld a decision 
which says that on technical grounds the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., cannot be forced to 
register with the Attorney General and pro- 
vide pertinent information on its member- 
ship, finances, meeting places, etc. 

After 10% years of litigation and one re- 
versal by the Supreme Court, the Justices 
finally found on June 4, 1961, that the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., is “a tool of Moscow” 
and, therefore, is a subversive organization 
under the criteria set up by our internal 
security laws. During this period, the evi- 
dence of the Communist Party, U.S. A. s, sub- 
versive activities were quite apparent to 
everyone except the Court. The Justices 
professed to be concerned about the con- 
stitutional rights of those seeking to over- 
throw the Constitution. 

On the other hand, the Court seems to 
show much less concern about the constitu- 
tional rights of those who do not share 
this leftwing bias. For instance, even 
though the Constitution explicitly provides 
for trial by jury, the Court ruled against a 
jury trial for former Governor Barnett and 
Governor Johnson, both of Mississippi. 

These Court decisions are written in large 
part to fit a preconceived political philos- 
ophy rather than to follow the important 
legal principle of stare decisis and the Con- 
stitution. Unfortunately for America, the 
Court has demonstrated in recent years a 
bias for leftwing causes. The American Bar 
Association’s Special Committee on Com- 
munist Tactics, Strategy, and Objectives in 
1958 viewed with alarm 20 cases decided by 
the Court in the 2 previous years. 

The chairman of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate has expressed 
even stronger concern after analyzing Court 
decisions touching on communism or sub- 
versive activities from 1919 through 1961. 
He showed that the swing toward upholding 
the Communist position has shifted radi- 
cally from 36 percent in the early years to 66 
percent during the reign of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. 

Court decisions in other areas of Amer- 
ican life have likewise helped to fulfill Com- 
munist aims, especially the recent anti- 
prayer decisions. In 1932, William Foster, 
then chairman of the CPUSA, predicted in 
his book “Toward a Soviet America” that 
“God will be banished from the labora- 
tories as well as the schools. * * * The 
studies will be revolutionized, being cleansed 
of religious, patriotic, and other features 
of the bourgeois ideology.” 

The Court has sought to put across in 
America a new social and legal order which 
sets the stage for transformation of our Na- 
tion into a Socialist America. The execu- 
tive branch, instead of seeking to reverse 
the trend of the Court, seems to be moving 
more swiftly into the vortex of socialist 
seduction. The Congress has expressed 
much concern, but, unfortunately, the leg- 
islative powers are neutralized against halt- 
ing the Court’s leftwing bias and anti-Con- 
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stitution decisions bicause the Congress has 
become too subservient to the executive 
branch. 

Khrushchev predicted optimistically in 
1962 that “tomorrow the Red flag will fly 
over the United States. But we will not fiy 
the flag. It will be the American people 
themselves.” Unless the American people 
can convince the Congress to change the 
tide, such actions as the recent Court de- 
cisions may soon prove him correct. 

Sincerely, 
Strom THURMOND. 
[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, June 12, 
1964] 
COMMUNISM AND THE COURT 

On June 8, the Supreme Court finally made 
a shambles of 1950 Federal law requiring 
members of the Communist Party to register 
as agents of a foreign power. 

Not a single Communist Party member 
ever registered as required by law; not one 
party member spent a day in jail for refusing 
to comply with the law. Now it seems likely 
that one never will. 

Making the action of the Supreme Court 
even more incomprehensible is the fact that 
this same Court had earlier upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the act. When this hap- 
pened, almost everyone concluded the Com- 
munists in this country had exhausted— 
after about 12 years—their legal maneuver- 
ings to avoid obeying the law. 

Everyone, that is, except the Communists. 
They started a new maneuver, claiming that 
having to register would amount to self- 
incrimination, and the fifth amendment pro- 
tects people from incriminating themselves. 

In the appeals court opinion which the 
Supreme Court upheld by refusing to review 
it—the judge writing the opinion bought the 
plea against self-incrimination. He wrote 
that many criminal laws are now aimed at 
the Communists, and that mere association 
tends to incriminate. 

So far as this particular law was con- 
cerned, there was no penalty attached to the 
act of registering; the penalty was for failure 
to register, and the application of the penalty 
was about 13 years overdue, 

The Communist reaction was quite in 
character; they called the decision a “major 
victory for the constitutional liberties of all 
American people and an important rebuff to 
the Goldwater-Birchite conspiracy.” Look, 
if you will, at who is talking about constitu- 
tional liberties,” smearing GOLDWATER and 
calling something a “conspiracy.” 

Communists, of course, intend to destroy 
our Constitution; they make no bones about 
it. They are using their liberties, real and 
court imagined, to undermine and ulti- 
mately overthrow our Government. 

Ironically, only by a very narrow margin 
did the Senate the other day amend a “civil 
rights” bill to allow a jury trial for those 
loyal Americans who might be accused of 
“discrimination.” This same Court, which 
so meticulously safeguards the rights of pro- 
fessional criminals and Communist subver- 
sives, not long ago showed far less concern 
about allowing a Governor of a sovereign 
State even the courtesy, if not the justice, of 
a jury trial. 

In the final analysis, this decision qualifies 
as the near ultimate in judicially created 
confusion. By successive decisions the Su- 
preme Court has held that a law is constitu- 
— but cannot constitutionally be en- 
‘orced, 


TURKISH PERSECUTION OF ORTHO- 
DOX RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is a 
source of continuing concern to me that, 
in addition to the dangerous political 
conflicts now raging in Cyprus, an effort 
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is being made to inject the venom of re- 
ligious persecution into the issue. 

The Government of Turkey, in viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Lausanne, has in- 
stituted pressures against the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, which for 16 centuries has had 
its seat in Constantinople. These pres- 
sures are unquestionably related to the 
Cyprus situation and are an attempt by 
the Turkish Government to flex its polit- 
ical muscles, as it were. 

Yet they could well lead, as did similar 
moves in 1955, to bloodshed and violence 
against Greeks living in Turkey. Sucha 
deplorable development should be dis- 
couraged right now by our Government 
before it is too late. 

The recent illness of the Patriarch 
Athenagoras is undoubtedly aggravated 
by anxiety over these arbitrary actions. 
In his role as head of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, in free nations and behind 
the Iron Curtain, the Patriarch bears a 
heavy responsibility. Political harass- 
ment added to his other concerns are 
laying a heavy burden on his health and 
are also putting in some jeopardy the 
voice of religious and political independ- 
ence as it speaks in sometimes hostile 
states. 

I have been in touch with the Depart- 
ment of State about this issue, and al- 
though I am somewhat disappointed by 
the handsoff attitude our Government 
has taken, I am hopeful that, when pub- 
lic attention around the world is focused 
on this issue, there will be a universal 
reaction that may encourage the Turkish 
Government to respect the principles of 
the Treaty of Lausanne and the basic 
rights of religious freedom which should 
be guaranteed to every faith. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
text of the letters I have received from 
the Department of State on this issue 
during the last month. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 13, 1964. 
Hon, KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: Thank you for 
your communication of May 5 commenting 
on reports of steps taken by the Turkish 
Government against members of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Istanbul, including the Ortho- 
dox patriarchate. 

We have been following these develop- 
ments very carefully. Turkey has recently 
given Greece the required 6 months’ notice 
for terminating the treaty on which the 
rights of Greek citizens in Turkey, and Turk- 
ish citizens in Greece, are based, but states 
it is prepared to negotiate a new agreement, 
No date, however, has been set for these talks 
between the two countries. Turkey has also 
announced that some 300 Greek citizens in 
Turkey, whom it accuses of violating a Turk- 
ish law prohibiting foreigners from engaging 
in certain professions, must change jobs. In 
addition, several naturalized Turkish citizens 
of Greek origin have been told their citizen- 
ship is being nullified and they must leave 
the country. This latter group includes two 
metropolitans of the patriarchate who left 
Turkey on April 21. They requested and re- 
ceived American visas, and are now in New 
York. There have been other developments 
involving visa agreements between Greece 
and Turkey. 
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The United States is deeply concerned anything else I can do for you on this 


about these developments and is actively at- 
tempting to moderate the views of Greece 
and Turkey. We believe our policy can be 
most effective if we continue our contacts 
with and make suggestions to both sides, 
taking specific steps on patricular problems 
such as that of the metropolitans when pos- 
sible. Since the dispute involves two of our 
closest allies, you can be assured we will 
vigorously pursue all possible means to en- 
courage a settlement. 

In your communication, you mention the 
case of the Reverend Anastasios Xenos, We 
have no information on the events you de- 
scribe, but we have requested a report from 
our consulate general in Istanbul. I shall 
write again when that report arrives, 

In the meantime, if there is anything 
further I can do on this matter, please do not 
hesitate to write again. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


May 25, 1964. 
Hon. KENNETH B, KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: Thank you for 
your letter of May 15 commenting on recent 
developments concerning the Orthodox 
patriarchate in Istanbul, Turkey. 

The actions taken by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment which you discuss include one (the 
deportation of two metropolitans) listed in 
my letter to you of May 13 and another 
about patriarchate publications. The third 
action you list has to do with the closing of 
a Greek orphanage. According to our con- 
sulate general in Istanbul, the private Greek 
orphanage at Buyuk Ada has been con- 
demned as a fire hazard, and the nearly 300 
children formerly housed there are now 
being well cared for in nearby monasteries. 
We also understand that the Turkish au- 
thorities have orally agreed to permit re- 
modeling of the orphanage so it will no longer 
be a fire hazard. 

The Turkish Government has announced 
that the actions involving the patriarchate 
have been taken entirely within the frame- 
work of the relevant Turkish laws. Never- 
theless, the United States is deeply con- 
cerned about all of these developments. We 
will continue, as I said in my letter of 
May 13, to help in specific problems when 
possible. The American visas issued to the 
two Orthodox metropolitans are an example 
of this action. 

We believe, however, all of the actions 
concerning the patriarchate and the Greek 
community of Istanbul must be seen in the 
broader terms of the deteriorating relations 
between Greece and Turkey. We are actively 
pursuing many means toward improving 
those relations. We fully support the United 
Nations peacekeeping effort on Cyprus and 
the work of the United Nations mediator. We 
are also vigorously following many less for- 
mal lines of action on the island. Our aim is 
not only to restore peace there, but also to 
move from that stage to improved relations 
between our two friends and allies, Turkey 
and Greece. 

We have been in the closest contact 
with the Greek and Turkish Governments 
throughout these last few months. Many 
US. officials, including President Johnson 
and Secretary Rusk, have stated our strongly 
held belief that an open break between two 
NATO allies would be catastrophic and that 
every possible effort must be taken to avoid 
that possibility. We fully support the recent 
decision of the NATO Council of Ministers 
according to which Secretary General Stikker 
will maintain a “watching brief” and would 
offer whatever assistance is possible to help 
prevent the two NATO allies from coming 
into open conflict, 

I hope this reply helps in answering the 
questions raised in your letter. If there is 


subject, please do not hestitate to write 
again. 


Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
For the Secretary of State. 
JUNE 1, 1964. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: In my letter of 
May 13 about developments concerning the 
Orthodox community of Istanbul, Turkey, I 
promised to ask for further details concern- 
ing the case of Father Anastasios Xenos. We 
have just received a report on this subject 
from our consulate general in Istanbul. 

The consul has talked with Turkish police 
authorities and the ecumenical patriarchate 
about Father Xenos. These sources agree 
that Father Xenos was warned by the Turk- 
ish authorities in December 1963 that, as a 
Greek citizen, he was forbidden under Turk- 
ish Law 2007 to continue his work as an 
Orthodox priest in Turkey. This law states 
that certain professions, including his office, 
can be filled only by Turkish citizens. De- 
spite this warning, Father Xenos continued 
his functions at his church in Kuru Cesme. 
As a result, he was brought before the First 
Peace Court in April and ordered expelled 
from Turkey. During the trial, which lasted 
about 2 weeks, he was kept in Sultan Ahmet 
jail. The patriarchate also confirmed the fact 
that the priest is a Greek citizen. No other 
priest has reportedly been jailed since this 
incident. 

I hope this report helps clarify the inci- 
dent, but if there is anything else I can do on 
this matter, please do not hesitate to write 
again. 
Sincerely yours, 

FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


MONTANA FLOOD DISASTER, WEST 
OF THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Monday, I reported to the Senate on the 
results of my 1-day visit to the flood- 
stricken areas of Montana. I visited 
seven counties with the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning, Edward 
McDermott. Because of the devastation 
and damage in these areas it was not 
possible for us to get to the area west of 
the divide. This is certainly no attempt 
to minimize the damage in this area. 
The Flathead and Clark Fork River 
areas were hard hit, and are now re- 
covering from this worst disaster in our 
history. 

The flooded area west of the Conti- 
nental Divide is not as vast an area as in 
the east because of the natural obstruc- 
tion created by mountain ranges and 
the extensive flood control created by 
Hungry Horse Dam and Reservoir. The 
communities of Columbia Falls, Hungry 
Horse, Polebridge, and the Evergreen dis- 
trict of Kalispell were hit the hardest. 
Whitefish, Missoula, and the towns in 
the Flathead Valley suffered to a lesser 
degree. 

The western entrance to Glacier Na- 
tional Park was completely cut off by 
the destruction of major bridge ap- 
proaches. The eastern entrance to the 
park is now open, and two of the major 
hotels are open for business as usual. 
However, it will be several weeks before 
bridge replacements, of a temporary na- 
ture, will be open for use. I also un- 
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derstand the Logan Pass is now open for 
limited traffic. 

The cooperation between local, State, 
and Federal agencies and personnel was 
of the highest caliber in this area as it 
was on the eastern side. 

It will be some time before Montana 
recovers completely from this natural 
disaster, but I am confident that if the 
present cooperation continues, the re- 
covery will be accomplished at a very 
rapid rate. The people of Montana 
bounce back in a hurry. It will take 
time for many of the details to be re- 
solved, but all modes of transportation 
and communities will be in good work- 
ing condition in a short while. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks a series 
of newspaper articles and reports giving 
a more detailed account of the flooding 
conditions that exist in the area west of 
the Continental Divide. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and reports were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1964. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
The Majority Leader, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: It was very good to be with 
you during our inspection trip of the flood- 
ravaged areas of Montana, Sunday, June 14. 
You are assured of our continuing close at- 
tention to these problems and our intention 
to keep you closely informed of developments. 

With further reference to the tent require- 
ments of the evacuated Blackfeet Indians, 
discussed with us by Walter Wetzel yesterday, 
I have had a series of conferences with Mr. 
Graham Holmes, Acting Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. I have endeavored 
to communicate to him the sense of urgency 
that attaches to this requirement and the 
desire of the evacuated families to return to 
or near their original homesites. I am in- 
formed late this afternoon that 96 tents (37 
from Seattle and 59 from Denver) are being 
airlifted to Browning tonight and will be 
available for distribution by the agency to- 
morrow. There are, of course, other prob- 
lems of the Indian population to which BIA 
must address itself, and I am assured that 
these matters are also receiving attention. 

I am expecting more reliable damage data 
early tomorrow afternoon, on the basis of 
which an initial allocation of funds will be 
recommended to the President. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD A. MCDERMOTT, 
Director. 


HAYING, GRAZING PRIVILEGES OFFERED IN 
FLATHEAD COUNTY, MONT. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture today 
offered haying and grazing privileges on di- 
verted croplands in Flathead County, Mont., 
where recent floods have silted range and 
pasture lands. 

Several USDA program provisions restrict 
use of land taken out of production and put 
into conserving uses, except under emer- 
gency conditions. Today's action will give 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation (ASC) county committee authority 
to permit livestock grazing through July 15 
on land diverted from crop production in 
Flathead County, under the Conservation 
Reserve, and the feed grain and the wheat 
diversion programs, without a reduction in 
diversion payments due farmers. 
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The ASC county committee is also author- 
ized to permit grazing of livestock or hay 
harvesting on these lands through August 
15, but with a reduction in the diversion 
payments. 

Farmers and ranchers are required to ob- 
tain approval from the county ASC commit- 
tee before grazing or harvesting forage on 
retired or diverted land. 


[From the Kalispell (Mont.) Daily Inter 
Lake, June 9, 1964] 

SWOLLEN WATERS REAP DESTRUCTION—EVER- 
GREEN AREA, UPPER FLATHEAD BADLY HIT 
(By Burl Lyons and Noel Johnson) 

Northwest Montanans dug in with all 
the resources at their command this morn- 
ing to combat rampaging, swollen waters 
which are leaving a path of destruction 
throughout parts of the Flathead. 

The Evergreen area, east of Kalispell, is 
badly hit and persons are being evacuated to 
the homes of friends and others in Kalispell. 

John Smithlin, who resides at the corner 
of Highway 2 and La Salle Road, said “the 
water rolled into my back door at 6:20 a.m. 
Everything is floating and there is about 4 
feet of water.” 

Flathead County Sheriff Ross Wilson said 
the river was still rising in the Evergreen 
area at noon today. The river level was re- 
ported at 24 feet while flood stage is 14. 
Sheriff Wilson planned an aerial survey of 
the area early this afternoon. Meanwhile 
the river reportedy had crested at Colum- 
bia Falls and there was a report it had 
dropped 3 inches, 

Complications arose late in the Evergreen 
area this morning when the Jet Oil tanks 
on the Strip went out. 

An evacuation center has been erected at 
the Kalispell Chamber of Commerce office. 
The Red Cross has also set up an office in 
the chamber and has designated the head- 
quarters as a health and welfare center. 
“We could also use some additional help 
at the office,” commented Mrs. Kendall 
Workman. 

The Red Cross this morning dispatched a 
food truck to the La Salle School where 35 
people were evacuated. 

At noon today the Flathead County sher- 
iff’s office broadcast an urgent appeal for 
evacuation of all residents of the lower 
valley who might be in danger of being 
cut off by floodwaters. 

The swollen and still-rising river was 
crisscrossing all lowland farming areas and 
causing backwaters to rise. 

Flathead County Civil Defense Director 
Col, Ralph Sleator has set up his office in 
the Kalispell City Police Station. National 
Guardsmen are standing by in case they are 
needed but I don't anticipate calling them 
out at this time,” Sleator said. 

Members of the Flathead County sheriff's 
posse, men from the Kalispell Air Force 
Station at Lakeside, and other volunteers 
are engaged in operations in the Evergreen 
area, Sleator said. 

“We have 150 cots in the National Guard 
Armory in case they are needed. We have 
had more space volunteered than we have 
been able to use and I sincerely appreciate 
the excellent response of all people,” Slea- 
tor said. 

Two helicopters were due here late this 
morning from Moses Lake, Wash., to survey 
flood damage. Others were due from Great 
Falls and Missoula. 

The sheriff's office called in all extra dep- 
uties and boats were used in checking resi- 
dents in the Evergreen area to make sure 
every one is evacuated. 

Here was the highway situation through- 
out northwest Montana late this morning: 

U.S. 2 closed at the Kalispell east city 
limits. Only emergency travel from there 
to the Bad Rock Canyon area which is un- 
der 30 inches of water. The highway is also 
out 5 miles east of West Glacier. 
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Montana 40, from Columbia Falls to U.S. 
2, closed at the Steel Bridge due to the flood 
threat. 

La Salle Road closed due to water on the 
highway. 

Montana 35, on East Shore Road, 6 inches 
of water on highway near Polson, but traf- 
fic is getting through. 

Glacier National Park is isolated as all 
communications are out. Roads and bridges 
to and in the park are out, 

Senator MIKE MANSFIELD this morning sent 
this telegram to the Daily Inter Lake regard- 
ing the disaster area of northwest Montana: 

“In response to acting Governor Manning's 
request that a number of counties be de- 
clared disaster areas, I have contacted the 
President at the White House; Ed McDermott, 
Director, Office of Emergency Planning, and 
Secretary Udall, and requested that he dis- 
patch Commissioner of Reclamation Floyd E. 
Dominy, Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Philleo Nash to Montana because of the dam- 
age done to irrigation projects, Blackfeet In- 
dian Reservation, Glacier National Park; also 
the Corps of Engineers. 

“I have just talked to the White House 
and urged that action be taken as Governor 
Manning's telegram declaring certain coun- 
ties disaster areas is received,” MANSFIELD 
said. 

Yesterday afternoon, the Inter Lake ac- 
companied County Surveyor Donald Dahl on 
a tour of bridges, rivers, and creeks in the 
Flathead. 

One pier of Blankenship Bridge was out 
when we arrived at the scene. One span of 
the wooden structure rode the crest of the 
swirling stream through Columbia Falls at 
8:30 p.m. The old bridge at West Glacier 
was also out when we arrived in the area 
about 5 p.m. 

About 30 persons were evacuated from the 
Nyack Flats area yesterday by planes from 
the Glacier View Skyways and there were re- 
ports that nearly 200 head of cattle were 
drowned in pastures completely under water. 
Fourteen persons were assisted at the Red 
Cross office in the Chamber Building. 

Several homes in the “flats area” of Colum- 
bia Falls were underwater. Columbia Falls 
Chief of Police Darvin Lundstrom estimated 
water in that area was 6 to 8 feet deep. Fire 
also destroyed the George Keck, Sr., residence 
last night in Columbia Falls as firemen were 
unable to reach the blaze. 

Chief Lundstrom said some residents had 
moved in with friends. Churches and many 
people were offering rooms. 

The Montana Power Co. has shut off the 
gas line in the Evergreen, Columbia Falls 
areas as a precautionary measure, 

“We're operating in pretty good shape 
here,” commented Hal Kanzler of Anaconda 
Aluminum Co, at Columbia Falls, He noted 
there was some trouble on the island where 
the main wells are located but the situation 
has been remedied. Gas to the plant has 
also been shut off due to a reported break 
near Marias Pass. 

Walt Newgard of Flathead Electric Cooper- 
ative said it was too early to estimate dam- 
age but commented that several river cross- 
ings are out along with some underground 
cable. He said damage could amount to 
$40,000 but said that’s only a guess. 

Rex Beeman of Pacific Power & Light Co. 
reported telephone traffic is very heavy and 
he appealed to the public to keep their calls 
at a minimum, The Hungry Horse exchange 
is out and there was an emergency phone 
operation erected at West Glacier, he said. 
He also added that several rural lines are 
underwater. 

Following an aerial survey made this morn- 
ing by Under Sheriff Robert Wills, it was re- 
ported that all main bridges in the Flathead 
drainage area are out with the exception of 
the bridges at Columbia Falls and Bigfork 
and the new and old steel bridges. 
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Wills reported that all rivers are cresting 
this morning, except the North Fork, which 
was expected to crest around 1 p.m. today. 
The cresting was expected to add another 2 
feet of water to the already flooding river. 

Late this morning, waters on the old High- 
way 2 had reached Willow Glen Drive and 
were rising on Conrad Drive nearly to Caro- 
line Road, however homes on Caroline Road 
appeared to be in no danger. 

The Red Cross in the Chamber Building 
is also handling inquiries from out-of-State 
residents anxiously concerned about friends 
or relatives. These appeals are being broad- 
cast over both radio stations, KOFI and 
KGEZ, and those in the Flathead when they 
hear the appeal are asked to contact the 
chamber office. The numbers are 756-3433, 
756-4526, or 756-3423. 

At least 400 families in the Flathead Valley 
have been affected by the flood, according to 
latest estimates made by Mrs. Workman of 
the Red Cross based on calls coming in to 
the center. 

The State board of health this morning 
named Dr. Bruce McIntyre, Whitefish, coun- 
ty health physician, as health director for 
the diaster area, He began at once an evalu- 
ation of all problems of sanitation brought 
on by the flood in regards to pollution of 
drinking water and sanitary facilities, 

Emergency water supplies will be a major 
factor in the aftereffects, civil defense au- 
thorities said. 

Red Cross headquarters were informed this 
morning that a disaster coordinator from San 
Francisco is on his way here to evaluate and 
assist with rehabilitation. 

The disaster center Grey Ladies worked 
during the night with various agencies to see 
where further aid was needed. This included 
taking hot soup and coffee to the workers on 
the sites of the affected areas. Jack Pitzer 
volunteered kitchen facilities and they were 
being used on an around-the-clock basis by 
the Red Cross. 

Red Cross authorities emphasized that 
while many of the early emergencies resolved 
themselves with the coordinated help of all 
agencies concerned, the big problem will be 
the aftermath. 

The U.S. Weather Bureau here reported 
that temperatures are expected to have highs 
in the 70’s today and tomorrow and possibly 
for the next few days. A low-pressure sys- 
tem moving in from the Gulf of Alaska is 
expected to follow the present high system 
and bring more rain possibly Thursday or 
Friday. 

Aerial reconnaissance by Meteorologist Ray 
Hall about noon today indicated that heavy 
snowpack still remains in the mountains 
and he said that warm temperatures plus 
ràin at the end of the week could bring 
more flooding. 

Hall reported extensive damage along the 
entire course of the river as far north as 
Nyak Flats. He reported one house floating 
down the river, and several herds of cattle 
completely marooned in the waters, in some 
cases with water nearly to their backs. 
There seemed to be no hope of rescue, he 
said. 

Whitefish City Chief of Police Joe Eason 
said this morning that the river was flowing 
peacefully in the Whitefish area, that all 
bridges were secure and that the culvert 
under Highway 93 south of the city was 
running about half full. 

He said that Whitefish Lake was rising and 
quite high. He said constant watch is being 
kept on a rock in the water at City Beach 
and that no trouble was anticipated unless 
the rock became entirely submerged. He 
said that several inches were still showing. 

Eason said that the residents of Whitefish 
were standing by and offering help and homes 
to evacuees in the area. He said that a list 
of Whitefish residents who would take evacu- 
ees into their homes was at the city police 
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office. Those needing such facilities should 
contact his office for information. 

He said that the Whitefish residents ex- 
tended sympathy to those in the area that 
had been flooded out and that a number of 
residents of Whitefish were assisting in the 
rescue operations through the valley. 

Chamber Manager Clark Mason, last 
night about 1 a.m., broadcast a radio appeal 
for help with the evacuation center at the 
chamber office. He commented that within 
7 minutes he had 50 people ready to help. 

Throughout the night, personnel helped 
arrange places for Evergreen residents to 
spend the night, Working at the chamber 
office were Sharon Neu, Lance Campbell, 
Peggy Gilbertson, Janice Gilbertson, Eunice 
Muthman, Hal Sampson, Dick Bryce, Ben 
Bolton, Bill Personen, Mrs. Betty Hayen, Bill 
Hillstead, Jr., and many others, Mason said. 

Ed McGonigle, manager of the Montana 
Power Co., this morning asked commercial 
customers to refrain from using natural gas 
so as to save the fuel for residential use. He 
also appealed to residential users to con- 
serve as much of the fuel as possible. The 
trouble has been located. It is now a ques- 
tion of getting supplies into the location due 
to transportation difficulties, McGonigle said. 

“We regret the inconvenience but we are 
doing everything we can,” McGonigle said. 

It was announced that the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has opened its hall at 111 Main 
Street to assist persons in finding lodging. 


{From the Kalispell (Mont.) Daily Inter 
Lake, June 9, 1964] 
Great FALLS THREATENED 


Great Fatts.—Montana’s streams, fed by a 
heavy spring runoff and near torrential rains, 
swept over a wide area Tuesday, leaving an 
undetermined number of persons dead, miss- 
ing, or homeless, 

Nine persons were known dead and 16 

in the dam-bursting rampage. 

And, Great Falls, the Treasure State's 
largest city, was threatened with serious 
flooding. 

Three dams collapsed and a fourth, con- 
taining a city water supply, was reported in 
danger of crumbling. 

The broken dams were the Swift, north- 
west of Great Falls, the Two Medicine, and 
East Glacier, both near famed Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 

The Eureka Dam on the Teton River, near 
Choteau, also northwest of Great Falls, was 
reported to have split during the night. 
However, officials reported daylight aerial ob- 
servation showed the dam was intact. 

A request was made to have the seven 
flood-stricken counties designated as a dis- 
aster area. Manning, who occupied the 
State’s chief executive post while Gov. Tim 
Babcock was attending the national Gover- 
nors’ conference at Cleveland, said he issued 
the request after consulting with civil de- 
Tense officials. 

“I delayed this purposely until daylight 
until I saw we really had an emergency,” de- 
clared Manning. “It became real evident 
there was.” 

The stricken counties are Cascade, Pondera, 
Flathead, Teton, Toole, Glacier, and Chou- 
teau, 

[From the Kalispell (Mont.) Daily Inter 

Lane, June 10, 1964] 

RECEDING WATERS BRING HOPE TO MANY RESI- 
DENTS—DAMAGE HEAVY; LIVESTOCK, CROP 
Loss Sam EXTENSIVE 
Receding floodwaters brought relief and 

a ray of hope to many weary Flathead area 

residents today in the aftermath of what 

oldtimers referred to as the greatest flood 
in the history of the area. 

The Flathead River dropped considerably 
at Columbia Falls and one observer com- 
mented: “It’s amazing how far the river has 
gone down.” Many of the estimated 50 per- 
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sons who had evacuated their homes in the 
flats area of Columbia Falls and those ad- 
jacent to the river, were going back home 
today. 

Floodwaters were also dropping in the 
Evergreen, Day’s Acres, and Lower Valley 
area of the Flathead and some people were 
moving back home. Others commented “it 
might be a week or two, maybe longer, be- 
fore we can go home.” There were reports 
in the Evergreen area that the water had 
dropped about 10 inches. 

Kalispell’s Woodland Park is completely 
under water. 

There are estimates that perhaps 4,000 
persons have been left homeless in the Flat- 
head. Fortunately, there have been no 
reported fatalities. 

The Red Cross here was planning an air 
food drop by helicopter into the Essex area 
this afternoon. 

Massive damage was reported by the Board 
of Flathead County Commissioners follow- 
ing an aerial survey of the devastated areas. 

“The impact is overwhelming, impossible 
to believe even when you see it,” commented 
Commissioner Clifford Haines. 

In reporting on damage to farming areas 
and crop losses in the Flathead, Haines said 
at least 20,000 acres of cultivated soil were 
under water. 

Based on this, a conservative estimate can 
be made that a loss of more than $800,000 
to crops alone was suffered. The figure could 
be twice that amount, he said. 

There is a great loss of livestock. Ed- 
miston Land & Cattle Co. lost at least 300 
head although Jim Edmiston said the figure 
might be higher after an inventory is taken. 

Haines, accompanied by Commissioner 
Harley Houston and County Road Foreman 
Clifford Vinje, made the damage-survey trip. 

Only the Wiley Dike in the Lower Valley, 
constructed at about the turn of the century, 
is holding the turgid Flathead from coursing 
over thousands more acres of fertile farm- 
land for miles on both sides, Haines said. 

With a call from Haines this morning, Col. 
Ralph Sleator, civil defense director, in- 
spected the dike and reported that high 
water is still under a foot from the top 
and apparently receding. The dike is about 
30 feet high on the upland side of the river 
and is holding firm. 

Volunteers were standing guard and rein- 
forcing dikes with sandbags today through- 
out the Lower Valley. There is flooding in 
low draws throughout the area, however, it 
was reported. 

The commissioners reported that farmland 
south of Horseshoe Slough has not suffered 
damage and will be safe if the dikes hold. 

Land from Horseshoe Slough north to 
nearly Four Corners is flooded, with the 
road out at Foy’s Bend and all land is under 
water at the Demersville site. 

From there north to the valley’s begin- 
ning, thousands of acres bordering the river 
are devastated, Haines said. 

“It’s solid river, 3 to 4 miles wide in 
many places,” Haines said. “Lowland farms 
east of the river, south of the old steel bridge, 
are about 50 percent flooded, south to the 
Hodgson School.” 

They reported that thousands of cords of 
standing timber in the Nyack Flats area were 
washed from the mountainsides into the 


raging river. 
“Many houses in the northern end of the 


valley are not just under water they're gone. 
A motel on the River Bend Ranch near 
Belton is completely washed away,” said 
Haines. 

Meanwhile, health officials are prepared to 
deal with flood following typhoid. At least 
5,000 dosages of serum are expected here 
which will go to persons who had to be 
evacuated. 

Dr. Bruce McIntyre, county health physi- 
cian, sounded a warning for all persons to 
disinfect all suspected water sources by using 
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water sterilization tablets or even commer- 
cial household bleach. 

A Montana Power Co. official and his pilot 
walked away from the crash of their heli- 
copter last night in the Nyack Flats area. 

Only shaken up in the crash were A. W. 
(Bud) Anderson, Missoula, who was the line 
superintendent during construction of the 
natural gas line through the Flathead, and 
his pilot, Skip Pixley, Spokane, 

Anderson was inspecting breaks in the gas- 
line when the helicopter’s motor conked out 
sometime between 8 and 9 p.m. They were 
treated as Kalispell General Hospital and re- 
leased, 

E. D. McGonigle, Kalispell, manager of the 
Montana Power Co., said the leak has been 
located and crews from Cut Bank will at- 
tempt to make the needed repairs. 

McGonigle appealed to residential users to 
cut their use of natural gas to a minimum. 
He added the gas has been shut off in the 
Evergreen and Day’s Acres areas. 

Civil defense headquarters this morning 
reported National Guardsmen went on duty 
at 6 p.m. yesterday to suppress any looting 
attempts and establish a perimeter around 
the flooded area. Personnel from the Kali- 
spell Air Force Station, Lakeside, also were 
on the scene and were “extremely helpful,” 
civil defense officials said. 

There had been reports of looting Monday 
night in the Columbia Falls area and also 
on the strip, east of Kalispell. Guardsmen 
will be on duty again tonight and possibly 
for the next 2 or 3 nights. 

Flathead County Sheriff Ross Wilson had 
high praise for the cooperative efforts of all 
law enforcement agencies and volunteers. 

Guard posts were manned not only in 
Kalispell, but on highways and county roads 
throughout the entire area. Entry was pos- 
sible only by a special pass from the sheriff's 
office. The posts were also being manned 
through today, but restrictions were lifted 
to permit persons with legitimate reasons to 
enter the areas. However records were being 
kept of cars entering and inspections were 
being made. 

No fires were reported in the Kalispell- 
Evergreen area during the 2 days and nights 
of the emergency. Kalispell city firemen 
were called during the early morning hours 
Tuesday to evacuate rest homes in the Ever- 
green area with the city ambulance when it 
became apparent that flooding was imminent, 

They were called again to evacuate patients 
in a rest home in Day’s Acres yesterday 
afternoon. They said the first trip was un- 
eventful but that water rose so rapidly with- 
in a half hour that they were barely able to 
negotiate the second and final trip. 

U.S. Highway 2 is now open through the 
Bad Rock Canyon area but is closed from 
West Glacier to the Summit. The highway 
is also closed at the Kalispell east city limits 
where approaches to the bridge are washed 
out. 

Montana Highway 40 to U.S. 2 is open only 
to light traffic but was expected to be open 
to all traffic later in the day. The LaSalle 
Road is closed due to water on the highway. 

Lieutenant Colonel Dewey, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Seattle, arrived in the Flathead at 1:30 
a.m. today. He has set up an office in the 
Highway 93 Armory for conducting his opera- 
tions, 

The Corp of Engineers reported the gates 
at Kerr Dam, Polson, have been removed and 
the lake will remain free flow as long as nec- 
essary. At present, it appears the lake eleva- 
tion will not exceed 2,894 feet, 1 foot higher 
than the normal midsummer elevation. 

The corps said that the estimated dis- 
charge at Columbia Falls was about 150,000 
feet per second and without storage at Hun- 
gry Horse Dam it would have been about 
200,000 cubic feet per second. 

The peak discharge in 1948 was 102,000 
cubic feet per second and in 1894, another 
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year of great flooding, it was an estimated 
135,000 cubic feet per second. 

The corps reported that outflow from Hun- 
gry Horse Dam has been 3,000 cubic feet 
per second and this has been reduced to 500 
cubic feet per second to give the maximum 
reduction possible at Columbia Falls, 

Senator MIKE MANSFIELD and Congressman 
ARNOLD OLSEN informed the Inter Lake that 
the Small Business Administration has de- 
clared Flathead County, along with Glacier, 
Pondera, Teton, Cascade, Chouteau, and 
Toole Counties in Montana as disaster areas 
to be eligible for loans as a result of the 
flooding. 

Applications should be submitted to the 
regional office, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Helena. The SBA is also looking into 
the possibility of establishing a fleld disas- 
ter office in Montana after the situation 
clarifies itself in order to expedite requests, 
MANSFIELD and OLSEN said. 

They added that assistance will also be 
available from the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, Federal Housing Administration, and 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Otsen noted that special surplus food is 
available from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to public agencies and the Red Cross. 
He also said Federal grants will be available 
for repairs and replacements of damaged 
public facilities in addition to assistance 
from the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Sister Mary Adrian, administrator of Kali- 
spell General Hospital, said this morning 
there have been no casualties or emergency 
treatments resulting from the flood. 

She said that the hospital is taking care 
of four patients from nursing homes whom 
it was thought would be safer at the hospital 
during the emergency. 

Sister Mary Adrian said that all they could 
do was to anticipate the health needs of the 
people going back into their homes after 
the flood. She said that should health needs 
arise they will be given priority in hospital 
admittance. 

She commended the spirit of the commu- 
nity in meeting emergencies caused by the 
flooding conditions. 

Butte Mayor Thomas Powers telephoned 
the Inter Lake yesterday afternoon extend- 
ing the sympathy of all Butte people. “We 
in Butte stand ready to help in any way we 
can,” commented Powers. 

[From the Missoullan, June 11, 1964] 

BATTERED FLATHEAD WRINGING ITSELF OUT 


(By Larry Stem) 

KAalisPELL.—The battered Flathead area, 
worn out after 48 hours of pounding from a 
recordbreaking flood, was wringing itself 
out Wednesday night. 

One glimpse of the costly and staggering 
task ahead was given by Stanley Halvorson, 
vice chairman of the Montana Highway Com- 
mission, following an aerial survey of the 
Middle Fork Canyon. 

“What you see staggers the imagination,” 
Halvorson said. “You have to see it for 
yourself from the air to understand it. 
There’s 20 miles of highway gone. Before 
any reconstruction can be started, the river 
is going to have to be rechanneled so road 
work can be started.” 

One immediate job is the construction of 
a new bridge approach at the west entrance 
to Glacier National Park and use of the “Go- 
ing to the Sun” highway through the park 
as a temporary U.S, 2. 

Halvorson also reported that there are no 
railroad tracks from Nyack Flats to Belton, 
a distance of about 10 miles. 

The Corps of Engineers has set the flood 
crest at 26 feet at Columbia Falls, reached at 
11:30 a.m., Tuesday. The calculation is 63 
feet higher than the 60-year-old record, 19.7 
flood feet, established in 1894. Engineers 
estimated the flow out of Bad Rock Canyon 
was in excess of 150,000 cubic feet per second, 
another record. 
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Thousands of residents were streaming 
back Wednesday to their homes in Columbia 
Falls, Evergreen, Days’ Acres, and east Kali- 
spell to begin cleanup. The Flathead River 
was almost back within its banks again. 
The major opponent will be the silt that has 
settled ankle deep. 


FLATHEAD LAKE CONTINUES To RISE 


Pol. so. —Flathead Lake's level continued 
to inch up Wednesday night toward the pre- 
dicted high elevation of 2,894 feet. 

The 10 p.m, reading at Kerr Dam showed 
the lake level at 2,893.65 feet and an outflow 
rate of 58,300 cubic feet per second. Com- 
parable readings Tuesday were 2,892.53 and 
52,100. 

The lake was rising at a rate of from 0.03 
to 0.04 of a foot per hour. 

Usual full pond level of Flathead Lake is 
2,893 feet, the maximum level set by the 
Federal Power Commission for the Montana 
Power Co. operation at Kerr Dam. 

At 11 p.m., Wednesday the water was lap- 
ping at the platforms of several boat docks 
in the area and was beginning to bring in 
small pieces of debris from the north. No 
damage reports had been received, however. 
Lower Valley residents were battling to hold 
dikes and keep waters from spreading out 
over the richest farmland in the valley. 
There also was a backup problem from Flat- 
head Lake, which reached its full mark at 
7am. Wednesday. 

At Kerr Dam below Polson, floodgates were 
open wide as they have been since Monday 
to empty the water downstream as rapidly 
as possible. 

The Flathead County Health Department 
already has started typhoid inoculations 
at Kalispell and Columbia Falls. Doctors 
went by helicopter to isolated areas north 
and east of West Glacier to administer the 
vaccine. Another helicopter airlifted 750 
pounds of food, sufficient supply for a week 
for the 50 persons stranded at Essex. 

Authorities estimate there are at least 450 
homes which will need repairs. For scores 
more cleanup will suffice. Twenty-five 
families will need new homes to replace ones 
washed downstream by the flood. Scores of 
small business firms will have to rebuild. 
Agriculture damage in the Flathead is esti- 
mated at well over $1 million and possibly 
closer to $2 million. 7 

In the Swan Valley, long-time residents are 
saying that the flood caused more damage 
and covered more areas than the flood of 1948. 
The Corps of Engineers estimated Wednesday 
evening that about 25 to 30 square miles of 
land is covered by floodwaters in the area. 
[From the Libby (Mont.) Western News, 

June 11, 1964] 
DELUGE RAVAGES WIDE AREA OF STATE 


Though untouched by the disastrous floods 
which have devastated most of northwestern 
Montana, Libby, and the Kootenai Valley is 
semi-isolated today. Slides and washouts 
have cut rail and highway connections 
through the mountains to the east. 

Last weekend’s torrential rains along the 
Continental Divide sent huge walls of water 
cascading down both east and west slopes, 
and vast areas of Flathead, Cascade, Glacier, 
Teton, and other counties bore the brunt of 
one of the worst natural disasters ever to hit 
Montana. 

The sudden floods on the east slope came 
Monday afternoon and evening with very 
little warning after a number of dams in 
the foothills gave way under the heavy pres- 
sure of the flood waters. 

The death and destruction is still un- 
counted but the fatalities are expected to 
exceed 30 and Gov. Tim Babcock has said 
the property loss will be more than $10 mil- 
Hon. 


LIBBY SPARED 
Ironically, Libby, and Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho—the communities which the weather 
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bureau predicted were in danger of floods 
this spring—were spared the soaking. 

At 4:30 p.m. Tuesday, the Corps of En- 
gineers measurement of the Kootenai here 
was 15.9 feet with 16 feet considered as 
fiood stage. Shortly afterward, the river be- 
gan to drop and at 7 a.m. yesterday the depth 
measurement was 15.7 feet and most observ- 
ers feel the possibility of flood here is re- 
mote. The river continued to recede yester- 
day. 
Great Northern President John Budd and 
other railroad officials, as well as top engi- 
neers of Morrison-Knudson Co., are at the 
disaster scene now. Latest word is that the 
railroad officials expect that the Great North- 
ern line may be closed for as long as 3 
weeks. 

It is expected that restoration of service 
will require that long. The flood and slides 
have closed long stretches of Great Northern 
trackage. 

The only other time that local railroaders 
can remember the Great Northern main line 
being closed for a lengthy period was in 1948 
when the Kootenai flood cut service for 
almost 2 weeks. 

For the past 3 days, the Great Northern 
has been moving mail and express by char- 
tered motor trucks. Passengers have been 
transported by railroad company auto- 
mobiles, chartered taxis, and buses. 

Beginning today rail service will be re- 
established between Spokane and Whitefish. 
An eastbound train running on No. 27's regu- 
lar schedule will arrive at Libby at 11:13 a.m. 
Upon reaching Whitefish, the train will turn 
around and proceed west as No. 27 but about 
5 hours later than that train’s schedule. 
The westbound train is expected to arrive 
at Libby at about 5 p.m. 

Connections with eastbound and west- 
bound trains will be made at Sandpoint or 
Spokane. 

Meanwhile, Great Northern’s main line 
traffic will be routed from Spokane to Helena 
on Northern Pacific tracks. At Helena, the 
trains will move on the Great Northern 
branch line to Havre. 


CAR SHORTAGE 


Great Northern’s Agent Ed Boyes said that 
one of the biggest problems will be obtaining 
supplies of cars for loading by J. Neils, and 
by Zonolite. He said that it might be very 
difficult to obtain enough empty cars to fill 
the needs of the local lumbering and min- 
ing industries. 

During the height of the flood Monday and 
Tuesday people were concerned about rela- 
tives and friends, especially in Evergreen 
east of Kalispell. Although 5,000 people 
were evacuated from their homes in the 
Flathead area, at last report there were no 
known casualties there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene Van Artsdale and 
family left Sunday to go to their summer 
employment at Two Medicine Lakes on the 
east side of Glacier Park, which was in the 
center of the flood. They were accompanied 
by Sheila Peterson, who is to spend the sum- 
mer as their babysitter. Reports yesterday 
were that the Van Artsdales had been con- 
tacted by helicopter, and that although they 
were isolated they were in no danger. 


From the Missoulian, June 11, 1964] 
NATURE Turns OUTLAW 

Mother Nature, whose temper is normally 
so even and serene, has turned with savage 
countenance upon the land this spring. 

Montana is now in the throes of what is 
called its worst disaster in history. As flood- 
waters mount, the people labor to save prop- 
erty from destruction, their fellow humans 
from death. 

To many, the disaster is an exhausting bat- 
tle against the floodwaters, which flow their 
course sometimes frustrated of wreaking de- 
struction but surely unmoved by human 
work. Natural disaster brings a terror like 
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the terror of a mob: Destructive, terrifying, 
unpredictable, inexorable, and heartless. 

To many, it is relief at being safe. To 
other thousands of Montanans, the flood- 
waters mean stark grief. 

When the clouds first came it was impos- 
sible to foretell disaster. The spring has been 
long and wet, but most of the snow had gone 
and young boys could be seen fishing on the 
gravelly spits laid bare by the receding Clark 
Fork River. 

A few days of hard rain and now the ditches 
and rills and creeks and rivers in much of 
Montana spew out a muddy surfeit of water, 
an accumulation of menace upstream that 
explodes in terror below. 

Thousands of Montanans today know of 
the horror Alaskans knew when the earth- 
quake struck: Of fright turning to terror, 
rage and despair at seeing dear possessions 
engulfed, and helplessness before familiar 
elements that have become a monster un- 
chained. 

Missoula’s damage has been mild compared 
with that suffered in other places. Our hearts 
go out to our fellow Montanans who have 
experienced the brute hand of nature turned 
outlaw. 


[From the Missoulian, June 12, 1964] 
Nervous PLAINS WATCHES RIVER 
(By Robert C. Larsson) 

Puatns—The Clark Fork River, taking a 4- 
inch jump in less than 24 hours, raised havoc 
in rural areas south and west of Plains 
Thursday. 

“What’s the river doing?” is the question 
uppermost in the minds of most citizens in 
the area, and emergency crews have been 
doing battle with the swollen, muddy stream 
since midnight Wednesday. 

Evacuation of farm homes lying in low 
areas across the river south of this com- 
munity was in process most of Thursday. A 
culvert washed out of a county road and cut 
the evacuation line Thursday afternoon. 
Men were working in swift-flowing water to 
replace the pipe. 

Water from the Flathead River covered a 
100-yard section of U.S. Highway 10A 2 miles 
west of Perma. Traffic late Thursday after- 
noon was moving through depths of 6 to 8 
inches, between markers placed at intervals 
along the shoulders of the highway. 

Rattlesnakes were an added menace to 
crews working to dike the south banks of the 
Clark Fork across from Plains. Boys in the 
area were shooting them with .22s; Gerald 
Sutton, a county truckdriver, said he had 
run over three of them, and Thursday af- 
ternoon two men stoned to death one of the 
reptiles that measured 42 inches in length 
and carried nine rattles. 

Almost a half inch of rain fell in the area 
late Wednesday and early Thursday. The 
fast-rising river nearly trapped the Dale 
Blanchard family, which succeeded in moving 
out one load of its belongings by truck be- 
fore taking to a boat. 

When the Blanchards last saw the inside of 
their home, water was coursing over the 
living room floor. 

Across the river and to the east of Plains, 
crews worked to raise to dike-level a road 
that parallels the river. The race Thursday 
night between the dike makers and the river 
was nip and tuck. Water lapped at the top 
of the barrier. Should the dike not hold, a 
large acreage of farmland would be inun- 
dated and a number of homes threatened. 

Two families were evacuated from lowland 
ranches across the Clark Fork from Paradise. 

Official measuring devices lacking, every- 
one had his own method of figuring the 
status of the river. Some persons look at 
trees or other natural markers; other per- 
sons have driven stakes bearing inchmarks. 
By late Thursday, the river had all but cov- 
ered a 36-inch marking stick placed by Mr. 
and Mrs. John Nelson at 4 p.m. Monday. 
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Some residents who survived the great 
flood of 1948 say they can tell if the river is 
on the rise or wane just by looking at it, 
even from a distance. If rising, they say, the 
river is “crowned” in the center with much 
debris floating down the middle; if falling, 
the stream seems higher at the sides carrying 
little flotsam and that at its edges. 

Late Thursday, the debris was in the mid- 
dle of the river, and there was a lot of it. 


[From the Missoulian, June 12, 1964] 
CLARK FORK RECEDES HERE; DAMAGE LIGHT 
(By Flynn J. Ell) 

Missoulians could count themselves among 
the fortunate in Montana Thursday night. 

The threatening Clark Fork River crested 
at 28,000 cubic feet per second Wednesday 
evening and began a downward trend Thurs- 
day, eliminating the flood threat. 

A 5 p.m. reading of the current at the 
Montana Power Co. dam at Milltown was re- 
portedly 22,700 cubic feet per second and 
dropping. 

Missoula’s share of the Montana flood dam- 
age will total less than $10,000, County Sur- 
veyor Paul L. Vick estimated. Most of the 
money, to be requested by emergency budget 
from the county commissioners, will be used 
to pay for equipment and men who fought 
the rising river in Orchard Homes Tuesday 
and Wednesday. 

Vick said he felt there was never a time 
when the dike area was not under control due 
primarily to much appreciated response of 
volunteer workers and the equipment made 
available for hire to the county. 

A complete damage estimate is being com- 
piled by two members of the Army Engineers 
flood team, now in Missoula. 

Some confusion arose during the struggle 
to contain the river when a report issued from 
& weather station in Portland statistically 
predicted the Clark Fork River would crest 
and subside Tuesday, Vick reported. 

Wednesday the river continued to rise, 
causing considerable anxiety. If the water 
would have rampaged, it would have de- 
stroyed the property and threatened the lives 
of 130 persons in the Orchard Homes area. 

Residents of that area said Thursday they 
intended to discuss the problem with or pos- 
sibly petition the county commissioners to 
build a stronger protective barrier in case 
of future threats. 

The county surveyor’s office reported three 
bridges in the Swan district destroyed and 
one up Grant Creek washed out. Damage to 
bridges was estimated at $3,000. A section 
of Big Flat Road was washed away about one- 
half mile upstream from Harper’s Bridge, it 
was reported. The bridge was closed Wednes- 
day and Thursday when it was threatened 
by debris which banged against its piers, 
but was said to have withstood the pounding. 

The Scotty Brown Bridge up the Black- 
foot River in Powell County was also reported 
washed out. 

Missoula’s weather bureau indicated 
Thursday night that the upper air disturb- 
ance which created the heavy rains, had 
moved east and that only scattered showers 
and a 70-degree temperature were scheduled 
for this area Friday. 

A late Montana Power Co. dam reading 
Thursday night showed that the Clark Fork 
River was running at 21,400 cubic feet per 
second. 


[From the Silver State (Mont.) Post, 
June 12, 1964] 

FLOODING COTTONWOOD CREEK Rocks CITY 
FOR 36 Hours CAUSING HEAVY DAMAGE TO 
RESIDENCES; Bic BLACKFOOT BRIDGES LOST— 
Crry Has THREE BRIDGES SWEPT AWAY BY 
TORRENT 
A surging uncontrollable Cottonwood 

Creek brought 36 hours of flooding to the 

northeast residential section of Deer Lodge 

beginning about 4 a.m. Monday and abating 
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late Tuesday. By Wednesday the creek had 
returned to its normal course but was roar- 
ing and running near the top of the banks. 

Triggered by deep snow in the low moun- 
tains and a general rain most of Saturday 
and Sunday, the heavy flow of water down 
Cottonwood approached the city early Mon- 
day. 
Mayor Earl Wahl said that it is believed 
that a cloudburst on Baggs Creek around 3 
am. Monday morning triggered the devas- 
tating flood which by noon Monday had 
washed out the oil topping on Milwaukee 
Avenue, filled cellars and covered lawns and 
other streets, making it impossible for some 
to leave their homes without wading 
through knee-deep swirling waters. 


TREES CAUSE JAMS 


Adding fury to the raging waters were 
washed-out trees, bridges and other debris, 
which created jams along their course spill- 
ing water into residential basements where 
water had never been found before. 

Volunteer workers including National 
Guardsmen, Jaycees, Montana Fish and 
Game officers, Explorer Scouts, highway 
patrol, State department workers, city and 
State employees, and local contractors were 
among those routed out of their beds in the 
early hours in a combined attempt to halt 
the rampage through the city streets. Dikes 
built to give relief to one section of homes 
would divert water to another section, re- 
sulting in one struggle after another until 
the waters began to recede—they had gone 
down more than a foot by Tuesday night, 
said the mayor. 

Telephone lines were jammed at the 
sheriff's office, Montana power, city hall, and 
homes of city and county officials, 

Sacks were filled with sand at Montana 
State prison and hauled to the flooding area 
for use in building dikes. 

Calls offering assistance were received by 
Mayor Earl Wahl from the city of Butte and 
a representative of the Army Engineers was 
in Deer Lodge Wednesday to make available 
facilities if the situation demanded addi- 
tional help. 

Bridges at Stark and Center Streets were 
washed out early Monday making it impera- 
tive for the bridges at Larabie and Beaumont 
to be removed to prevent additional jams. 

As the floodwater left the creek channel, 
extensive inundation occurred in adjacent 
areas. The Leuty trailer court apartments 
on the north side of Cottonwood Creek had 
several inches of water inside and the oc- 
cupants moved to temporary quarters about 
6 a.m. Monday. Archie Leuty said the floor 
was covered with water three inches deep. 
Though the building borders Cottonwood 
Creek, he said this year was his first experi- 
ence with having water in the building which 
was built in 1952. 

Further down the stream the Jack Hansen 
and H. D. Fanning residence at Clagget Street 
were in the course of a heavy flow. 

The football field behind Powell County 
high school Vo-Ag building was completely 
destroyed, said Harland Seljak. Water is still 
being pumped out of the sump room in the 
Vo-Ag building, he said, but the most serious 
damage to the PCHS buildings was in the 
kitchen and study hall caused by a plugged 
up sewer which backed up into the school 
through floor drains and may have loosened 
the tile in the study hall, Mr. Seljak said. 

Don Mickelson used his power shovel to 
build a bank around the football field during 
the night Monday to control water. Many 
residences in the 200 block of Dixon had been 
threatened by a possible overflow from the 
field. 

Residents along Fourth, Fifth, and Clark 
Streets were affected as were others on the 
creek. Bill Anderson at 214 Fifth said his 
house which is located on the bank of the 
creek was loosened from its foundation and 
the plaster had cracked. Mrs. William 
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Browne, who lives at 104 Fourth, said their 
newly planted lawn had been converted into 
mud. She mentioned that the residents on 
Fourth Street had expressed appreciation for 
the assistance rendered by Warden E. C. 
Ellsworth at Montana State Prison in pro- 
viding sandbags and helping them in their 
distress. She was critical of thoughtless 
sightseers driving along Fourth Street and 
splashing water on their homemade dikes, 
causing them to collapse. 

Early Monday while Cottonwood was flood- 
ing, a semi-irrigation and drain ditch, which 
comes under the Interstate highway a short 
distance south and east of Milwaukee and 
Stark Streets, was overflowing with water, 
flooding basements of the homes of Louis 
Warn, Harry Tomlinson, S. L. Bartels, Rob- 
ert Hayes, and others in the 1000 block, and 
farther down the street the water crossed 
the street putting water in the basement of 
Mrs. D. P. Beighle’s home and Mrs. P. L. 
Kirwan’s. 

Although in most instances damage was 
confined to water in basements, some dwell- 
ings had water in the living quarters. 


[From the Silver State (Mont.) Post, June 12, 
1964] 


Temporary BRIDGE CONSTRUCTED To REACH 
‘Scout CAMP 

Three major rivers in Powell County were 
at a flood stage Tuesday and Wednesday 
inundating substantial acreages of river 
bottom land and dealing heavy blows to 
county bridges. 

According to word received on Wednesday 
by Commissioner Dan Mizner from Com- 
missioner Newman Raymond at Helmville, 
the Big Blackfoot and North Fork were both 
flowing considerably out of their banks in 
many places. 

Four county and several private bridges 
have been swept away by the raging torrents. 
According to Mr. Raymond the Ryan Bridge 
on the North Fork near the Wendel Copen- 
haver ranch is destroyed. 


BLACKFOOT BRIDGES GONE 


On the Big Blackfoot three other bridges 
are either entirely washed away or unservice- 
able. They are the McCormick Bridge on the 
road to Brown’s Lake, the Coughlin steel 
bridge near the Tice ranch and the Scotty 
Brown Bridge near the Missoula county line 
which goes to the Timber Creek dude ranch. 

Commissioner Sandy O. Reierson also re- 
ported that a county bridge across the Little 
Blackfoot south of Elliston on the road to 
the Boy Scout camp was washed out as well 
as the private bridge belonging to the Ellis- 
ton Lime Co. 

SCOUTS STRANDED 


About 70 Scouts were stranded at the camp 
but a temporary bridge was completed 
Wednesday afternoon to serve the area. 

Mr. Mizner said that it was expected that 
Powell would be added to the seven others 
in the State declared as a disaster area. This 
classification would make available possible 
assistance in immediately restoring the 
bridges and repairing roads. 

In addition to bridges in the rural areas 
the county also maintains the city bridges 
across Cottonwood Creek. 

The commissioners estimated that the 
Maximum county bridge levy would not 
bring in sufficient revenue for 8 years to 
cover the damages from the current flood. 


[From the Silver State (Mont.) Post, June 12, 
1964] 


FEDERAL FUNDS To Assist RESTORING FLOODED 
PROPERTY 

When Powell County is officially included 

in the State disaster area, the Small Business 

Administration will be permitted to make 

disaster loans to city property owners, D. I. 

Creel of the Helena office of the SBA told the 
Silver State Post Thursday. 
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The Federal money is repayable over a pe- 
riod of not more than 20 years and has a low 
interest rate of 3 percent. Purpose of the 
disaster loan is to permit the individual to 
restore his property to the condition that 
existed before the flood. Mr. Creel said that 
measures to prevent future flooding, such as 
dikes and retaining walls, would also come 
under provisions of the loan. 

Disaster loans for rural areas are made 
by another Federal Government agency— 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

On Tuesday, Henry J. Hukill, president of 
the Deer Lodge Bank & Trust Co., contacted 
the Helena agency in regard to the flood dam- 
age to residences in Deer Lodge, and offered 
the service of his bank in preparing loan 
applications. 

The Small Business Administration is lo- 
cated at 205 Power Block in Helena, Post 
Office Box 1690. 


[From the Great Falls Tribune, June 12, 
1964] 


TETON RIVER FLOOD VICTIMS SURVEY DAMAGE 
In Excess oF MILLION DOLLARS 


CuHoTEAU.—Flood damage along this area 
of the Teton River will be in excess of $1 
million, Choteau Mayor D. P. Fabrick said 
Thursday. 

An aerial survey of the Choteau area re- 
vealed heavy damage. A tour by jeep 
through the stricken area showed even 
heavier losses. 

Most of the city’s 2,000 inhabitants re- 
mained elsewhere while repair crews worked 
to restore water and sewer service. 

Telephone lines have been repaired. 

Many of the refugees are being housed and 
fed in Red Cross centers just outside of 
town. 

CITY ABANDONED 


The residential and business sections, 
which were flooded by swift waters from the 
Teton, were abandoned except for a few offi- 
cials and disaster workers. 

The city, for the most part, is accessible 
only by four-wheeled vehicle. Waters from 
flooded Spring Creek still course swiftly 
along the Great Northern railway tracks in 
the middle of town. 

The water hides huge sink holes in the 
street. 

There is a continuing danger that water 
mains may collapse under the pavement. 

“You'll be going along and all of a sudden 
the road will drop out from under you,” said 
Police Chief Maurice Black. 

Where the water has run off, a sea of mud 
remains. 

Many houses still are coated with the 
sticky mud and littered with debris. 


DINNER IN PLACE 


Some families left so quickly, the dinner 
meal they had been eating remained in their 
places on kitchen tables, 

A clothesline ladened with laundry re- 
mained in place, although a brown line 
midway up the pillow cases marked the high 
water level. 

Fabrick estimated it would require at least 
a year to get the city back onto its feet. 
“And it will be half a generation before bank 
accounts are back to normal.” 

A 10 p.m. curfew was ordered, and gaso- 
line in the area has been rationed to curtail 
sightseers. 

“People haven’t had time to think about 
their personal losses but they’re going to be 
very great,” Fabrick said. 

He estimated the average loss to each 
damaged residence would be up to $5,000. 


[From the Great Falls Tribune, June 12, 1964] 
RADIO AMATEURS HELP SAVE LIVES 
Services provided by approximately 80 ra- 
dio amateurs throughout the State belonging 
to the American Radio Relay League of Mon- 
tana, helped save many lives during the first 
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stages of the flood which recently swept parts 
of Montana, according to Walter R. Marten, 
manager of the league. 

Marten stated the league had four networks 
set up in the first 2 days of the disaster which 
relayed messages to all parts of the State, 
government agencies, and law enforcement 
agencies. 

He said that the only communications in 
many of the areas hardest hit by the flood 
were carried out by amateur radio operators. 

Some of the areas in which the amateurs 
worked were Great Falls, West and East Gla- 
cier, Browning, Choteau, Conrad, Lincoln, 
and other outlying areas. 

Many messages pertaining to welfare, 
search and rescue, weather information, river 
information, and death messages were han- 
dled by the operators. All the communica- 
tions were coordinated with sheriffs’ offices, 
police departments, Red Cross stations, 
civil defense departments, and Park Service 
headquarters in the stricken areas, he said. 

During the first stages of flooding many 
persons were warned of the impending flood 
conditions through the efforts of the radio 
operators, Marten stated. 

Information regarding stranded persons 
was given to the sheriffs’ offices, which for- 
warded this information to the Air Force. 

Approximately 25 of the 80 operators 
worked in the Great Falls area, using 12 mo- 
bile units, he said. 

The group had an emergency setup at the 
police department and another located with 
the civil defense headquarters in the civic 
center. 

An interesting note, Marten pointed out, 
was the fact that a statewide amateur radio 
emergency drill was held only 2 days prior 
to the flood. 

He pointed out that this drill had a great 
deal to do with the readiness of members of 
the organization. 


[From the Great Falls Tribune, June 12, 
1964] 


FOREST FACILITY REPAIR NEED URGENT 


Regional Forester Neal M. Rahm, Missoula, 
arrived in Great Falls Thursday evening to 
represent the Chief of the U.S. Forest Service 
to participate in meetings here to coordinate 
work to erase flood damages. 

Rahm will also review the damages and 
reconstruction plans on the Lewis and Clark 
National Forest. 

Supervisor George Roskie, of the Lewis and 
Clark National Forest, stated that early re- 
ports from the district rangers at Augusta 
and Choteau indicate extensive damage to 
the resources and improvements of the na- 
tional forest. The tremendous rehabilita- 
tion job in the Rocky Mountain area is even 
more pressing because of the approaching 
fire season. 

Early reports indicate a huge construction 
job ahead in the national forest. 

An estimated 66 miles of road, including 
the Bench Mark Road and the north fork of 
the Teton Road, need replacing or major re- 
pair. Sixteen bridges, including that at the 
7 Lazy P resort and all of the pack bridges 
across the Sun River, must be replaced or 
repaired. 

An estimated 400 miles of trail will need 
reconstruction or repair. This includes the 
Straight Creek and Moose Creek trails to the 
Bob Marshall Wilderness Area. The Pretty 
Prairie landing strip is beyond salvage. For- 
est Service engineers are checking possible 
relocation sites. 

The Windy Ford and Home Gulch camp- 
grounds are partially destroyed. Many others 
are isolated by road washouts. Private im- 
provements on national forest lands were also 
damaged. The French Gulch summer home 
area was demolished along with others in the 
Sun River's north fork area. 

Specialists here from the regional office at 
Missoula to assist the Lewis and Clark staff 
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in damage appraisal and rehabilitation plan- 
ning include: John Adams, branch chief of 
hydrology and water development division of 
engineering; Bob Shelton, division of engi- 
neering; Jim Eggelston, watershed manage- 
ment division; Bill Graham, operations divi- 
sion; and Del Jaquish, public information 
Officer. 

Dave Terry, former district ranger at Cho- 
teau, has returned to assist Virgil Lindsey, 
Choteau district ranger, with damage ap- 
praisal and public assistance. Lorin Hearst 
is assisting Jake Callantine, district ranger 
at Augusta, 


[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
June 12, 1964] 
New Rains COLLAPSE Dam Near SHELBY— 
Evacuate NORTH THIRD OF CITY 

SHELBY.—Two brimful farm reservoirs and 
threats of more heavy rain prompted author- 
ities to call for evacuation of the north third 
of Shelby Thursday night. 

All heavy equipment available was sent to 


strengthen a series of 3 dams, one of which’ 


washed out Monday afternoon and flooded 
a portion of the city of 4,000. 

Threatening storm clouds were on three 
sides of Shelby as the volunteers worked 
through the night. 

Observers believed that if one dam broke, 
the other would go and Shelby would be in 
great danger. 

CLOUDBURST 

A cloudburst that dumped an estimated 
144 inches of water in an hour filled the lower 
impoundment, Sullivan Reservoir, Monday 
afternoon and broke out the dam. Flood- 
waters up to about 2 feet deep covered 
Shelby north of the Great Northern Railway 
tracks, which form a high, effective dike to 
protect the southwestern two-thirds of the 
city. 

Sullivan Reservoir was about 100 yards 
across and 20 to 30 feet deep. It was located 
about one-half mile above the edge of Shelby 
in an unnamed gulch. 

The other dams are only about 200 feet 
long but are high and back up water up to 
half a mile. 

All three were built about 3 years ago and 
this is the first year any of them has had 
any water. Shelby is located in Montana’s 
drought area of the past several years. 

GUARD ON PATROL 

All residents of the north side of Shelby 
were urged to leave their homes and the area 
was under patrol by a National Guard unit 
from Havre. No one was allowed to enter 
without authorizaion, 

Water that flooded the city in the after- 
noon was draining away Thursday night but 
still covered the municipal sewage plant at 
the southeast edge of Shelby. 

Up to 100 volunteers worked with bull- 
dozers and graders under floodlights to repair 
and rebuild the 3 dams. 

The afternoon storm was unusually violent. 
It included lightning strikes that started two 
minor fires and also dumped some hail. 

Ironically Shelby came through the floods 
that wracked north central Montana earlier 
in the week, unscathed. And only while 
other cities were beginning to dig out from 
the tragic events, was the city added to Mon- 
tana’s massive list of flood victims. 


[From the Great Falls Tribune, June 12, 
1964] 


Curss INVOKED IN FLOOD AREA 


Sun River dropped slowly through Thurs- 
day, as hundreds driven from their homes 
in the Great Falls area waited to return to 
them and start the long fight to repair flood 
ravages. 

At 8 am. at the 14th Street Bridge the 
water was at 20 feet, still 5 feet above flood 
stage but far below its peak at the flood’s 
crest. 
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DOWN TO 18.9 FEET 


At 11 a.m. the river was at 19.5 feet, and 
at 4:45 p.m, it had dropped to 18.9 feet, dis- 
gorging its sullen brown torrent into the 
Missouri River. 

Mayor Marian S. Erdmann declared a 
state of emergency in the flood-affected por- 
tion of the West Side because of flooding, 
broken sewerlines, exposed powerlines, con- 
taminated meats and foodstuffs, and the 
presence of dead animals. 

She closed the area to the general public 
effective this morning until further notice. 

Her order declared strict regulation of 

persons entering the area will be maintained 
at the following access points: Frontier Inn, 
Great Falls Brewery, and 14th Street over- 
pass. 
The order stated limited passes will be 
given at the above points to homeowners de- 
siring to enter the area. The individuals 
must have reasons to justify their entering, 
must furnish identification, and be regis- 
tered in and out. 


NIGHT CURFEW 


No persons will be allowed in the area after 
dark and no children will be allowed in the 
area. Persons in the area beyond the terms 
of their passes will be removed by security 
personnel, the mayor's order stated. 

Mayor Erdmann said as soon as the area 
has been inspected, cleared, and declared safe 
for rehabilitation and habitation by proper 
authorities, homeowners will be notified and 
allowed to move back. 

Thursday evening water still stood up to 
the eaves of many homes. Some homes are 
believed almost a total loss. Others were 
turned on their foundations. Some trailer 
homes were washed away. 

Furniture and contents of the homes were 
damaged and much floated about in debris 
swept in through windows broken by the 
powerful thrust of the flood. 


ELSEWHERE WATER'S SAFE 


Del Brick, city water commissioner, noti- 
fied the public the city’s water, excepting in 
the flooded area, is safe. 

He ordered irrigation and sprinkling in 
Great Falls curtailed until further notice on 
set water devices but said watering by hand 
with a hose with a nozzle attached is per- 
mitted. 

Brick said that because of the heavy silt 
content in well water in the area, it was nec- 
essary for waterplant facilities to work at top 
capacity to continue serving residents with 
top-quality pure water. 

“Because of the silt content,” Brick said, 
“an additional load is placed on the filtra- 
tion units and additional chemicals are be- 
ing used.” 

The plant is operating at 8 million gallons 
of water a day. It has been throughout the 
Sun River flood. 

Addressing people in West Great Falls, 
Brick said waterlines have been kept pres- 
surized and water is good. Where water 
had not been used and there has been any 
interruption, the water department wants to 
check it before use is resumed, Brick said. 

The Great Falls Gas Co., Thursday after- 
noon announced that natural gas service has 
been restored to all areas south of the Sun 
River. The gas main crossing the 14th Street 
Southwest Bridge is now back in service. 
Affected are the Gore Hill, West Hill and 
University Addition areas. Gas service men 
are now in these areas to aid in the restora- 
tion of service in individual homes. Resto- 
ration of service in the remaining areas of 
West Great Falls depends on how fast the 
water recedes. 


WARN AGAINST COMPLACENCY 
Weather officials warned against com- 
Placency. “We do not know whether the 
curtain has fallen on the final act of this 
flood or not. There is still heavy snowpack 
in the mountains. Reports indicate that 
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more than 15,000 cubic feet of water per 
second is still passing over diversion dam. 
Warmer temperatures could bring additional 
water but, at the moment, there is no imme- 
diate threat of addditional heavy rain,” they 
said. 

Reports from Canyon Ferry Dam, indicate 
that flow from that dam was cut to 2,630 
cubic feet per second while 19,290 feet came 
into the dam. Several more days and the 
Bureau of Reclamation officials at the dam 
will be forced to begin releasing some water, 
as the dam is filling rapidly. 

The 14th Street Southwest Bridge across 
the Sun River was condemned by County 
Commissioners Edward Shubat and Chan 
Ferguson and County Surveyor Jack Rich- 
ardson Thursday afternoon. All seven 
bridges across the Sun River in Cascade 
County are still impassible, they stated. 

One of the piers of the 14th Street South- 
west Bridge has tilted in the middle but 
floodwaters make it impossible to deter- 
mine fully the extent of damage to the 
bridge, according to Frank Bright, assistant 
surveyor, At the peak of the flood the rush- 
ing waters reached the bridge floor. 

All bridges in this county were lost or 
damaged in the flood, the commissioners and 
surveyor’s staff report. These number 45, 
exclusive of culverts and road dams. Many 
bridge abutments were washed out by the 
high water that hit all sectors of the county. 

A tentative estimate of the county’s road 
and bridge damage was being made Thurs- 
day afternoon at a meeting of the commis- 
sioners with Clifford Thompson, precon- 
structor for the Montana Highway Commis- 
sion; A. M. Lewis, area engineer with the 
Bureau of Public Roads; Bright; Clint Har- 
rington, head of the county's bridge crews; 
Al Castle, county road supervisor, and 
Richardson. 


REPORT NEXT WEEK 


Lewis and Thompson said it would be the 
first of the week before a full and accurate 
estimate of the county’s road and bridge 
damage could be made. 

County crews are working overtime to re- 
pair road and bridge washouts where they 
can get in. 

Telephone service to nine Montana com- 
munities isolated by the flood were restored 
Wednesday by Mountain States Telephone 
Co. crews. The towns were: Choteau, Brady, 
St. Mary, Pendroy, Simms, Sun River, Fort 
Shaw, Augusta, and Fairfield. 

A crew dispatched from Missoula Thurs- 
day was still working to replace cable facili- 
ties torn out when a bridge was washed away 
at West Glacier. Approximately 22 miles of 
telephone lines on the southern edge of 
Glacier Park, along with highway and rail- 
road right-of-ways, were exten- 
sively. 

Telephone personnel were at work through- 
out the flood damaged area with emergency 
supplies and construction materials being 
rushed in for the job of rebuilding facilities. 

In Great Falls the district plant superin- 
tendent, F. A. Thibaudeau, said local ware- 
house supplies were being augmented by 
thousands of items of telephone equipment 
and instruments which will be necessary to 
restore service in local homes inundated by 
the flood waters. 

CLARK FORK BATTLE WON AT MISSOULA 

Missovuta.—Men and machines won a bat- 
tle with the Clark Fork River early Thursday 
at Missoula. The river had threatened to re- 
enact the 1948 rampage that took 1 life 
and damaged the Orchard Homes subdivision 
containing 6,000 houses. 

Dikes protecting the low-lying subdivision 
were sandbagged and reinforced during a 
night-long emergency operation by 100 men 
with bulldozers and other equipment. The 
river rose to within 2 feet of the top of the 
barricades before starting to recede. 
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[From the Great Falls Tribune, June 12, 
1964] 
FLATHEAD Mopup STARTS; SWAN VALLEY 
INUNDATED 

KALISPELL.—Mopup operations have started 
in the flood-stricken areas of the Flathead 
Valley. Estimates on damage run as high 
as $50 million. 

Area residents know it will be a long and 
costly operation. 

Local insurance men say nearly 100 per- 
cent of the flooded homes are not covered by 
insurance. Most policies, they say, excluded 
flood coverage. 

Meanwhile, a new threat may be building 
on the Swan River. Twenty-five to thirty 
sections of land in the Swan Valley are now 
under water and some summer homes have 
been hit by the flooding. 

Jack Toole, Eastern Congressional District 
candidate, who has a ranch on Swan Lake, 
said 250 head of his cattle are marooned. 
Jim Uhde, of Rollins, said the water was over 
the docks on many of the summer homes 
and the docks are covered with logs and 
debris. 

The lake is calm, however, and there has 
been little damage in this respect. 


U.S. 2 STILL CLOSED 


All highways in the flooded areas of the 
Flathead are open to travel except U.S. 2, 
which is still closed from West Glacier to 
Summit. Indications are that it will remain 
closed for some time. County roads and 
bridges, still standing, are considered dan- 
gerous for use. Officials said anyone using 
the roads will do so at their own risk. En- 
forcement officers are urging people to stay 
out of the flooded areas. 

A helicopter carried a physician to West 
Glacier at noon Thursday with typhoid 
serum and the Flathead County Health De- 
partment has started inoculations in 
Kalispell and Columbia Falls. 

Dr. Bruce McIntyre, county health doctor, 
is urging all persons, who have taken any 
contaminated water, be immunized. 

A physician also is touring isolated areas 
of the Glacier Park, West Glacier, Essex, and 
Nyack Flats. 

Vic Clarke, agent for the Great Northern 
Railroad, said the NP has started a “stub” 
train from Spokane to Whitefish. The main 
trains of the Great Northern are now using 
Northern Pacific tracks around distressed 
areas, 

Sheriff Ross Wilson said guards are posted 
at every entrance road from Bigfork to Bad 
Rock Canyon, a distance of 25 miles. They 
will remain as long as necessary. 

[From the Great Falls Tribune, June 12, 
1964] 


DAMAGE East or Divive Ser at $16.5 MILLION 


Montana flood damage east of the divide 
totaling $16.5 million was estimated Thurs- 
day by the Army Corps of Engineers. 

The engineers, basing their estimate on 
aerial surveys, said the figure was purposely 
conservative and would be revised later. 

“We are talking about the things that can 
readily be seen,” said Col. Harold J. St. Clair, 
in charge of the special 36-man team. 

Property damage assessment did not in- 
clude lost crops. 

State Agriculture Commissioner C. Lowell 
Purdy flew over the area Thursday and said 
it was too early to assess damage but added 
it “will be tremendous.” 

Greatest damage found by the Army En- 
gineers was $8.5 million in the Sun River 
Basin where floodwaters hit Great Falls. 
Damage in the Teton River Basin was listed 
at $3.5 million, Marias River $4.5 million. 

According to the estimates by the ge 
270 Cascade County rural area farms and 
homes were damaged with damage to private 
property estimated at $1,600,000, and to 
public property at $300,000. An estimated 
800 homes within Great Falls were damaged 
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with private property loss estimated at $4 
million and public property loss estimated at 
$1,500,000. 

OTHER CASCADE DAMAGE 


Elsewhere in Cascade County, according to 
the report, 20 homes at Vaughn were dam- 
aged as were 50 at Sun River and 15 at 
Simms, Private damages were estimated at 
$40,000 at Vaughn, $120,000 at Sun River 
and $40,000 at Simms. Public property losses 
at those communities, respectively, are $10,- 
000, $20,000 and $10,000. 

Augusta area—320 homes; private $700,- 
000; public $160,000. 

Town of Choteau—600 homes plus 30 in 
surrounding Teton County; private $2.2 mil- 
lion; public $800,000. 

Chouteau County—30 farms or homes; to- 
tal public and private property loss $500,000. 

Toole County—20 homes; total loss $400,- 
000. 

Browning area—110 homes; total loss $460,- 


Two Medicine Creek area—40 homes; total 
loss $600,000. 

Birch Creek—40 homes; total loss $2.8 mil- 
lon, 

Dupuyer Creek—70 homes; total loss $300,- 
000. 


[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 
Horse News, June 13, 1964] 
RAMPAGING RIVERS DESTROY HOMES, HIGH- 
WAYS, Ratts—Grim Task or Morro UP 
AFTER A FLOOD OF NATIONAL CONSEQUENCE 

Is UNDERWAY IN THE FLATHEAD 


An estimated 2,500 of the Flathead’s 34,000 
residents had homes damaged. Most are in 
the Evergreen and Day’s Acres on Kalispell’s 
east side. 

In Columbia Falls, count of families with 
damaged or lost homes totals 57 with 250 
persons in and near this community of 2,500 
affected. There are three known complete 
losses: Fred Fowler, Helmuth Christman and 
George Keck, Sr. Other homes were badly 
damaged, and there is heartache for friends 
and neighbors. 

Total estimate of Flathead flood damage is 
$50 million. Damage includes about 15 miles 
of U.S. Highway 2 and great portions of the 
Great Northern mainline wiped out. 

West entrance bridge to Glacier National 
Park was wrecked and so was the old bridge 
upstream. Glacier is now isolated from the 
west. Going-to-the-Sun Road in the park 
requires extensive repairs as does Lake Mc- 
Donald Hotel. 

Cattle loss on Nyack Flats was about 250 
head and in the Flathead Valley there were 
$25 at the Edmiston Ranch. 

DISASTER AREA 
Word from Senator MIKE MANSFIELD was 
that President Johnson had declared this a 
disaster area along with Glacier, Pondera, 
Teton, Cascade, Chouteau and Toole Coun- 
ties. 

While the Flathead had the largest prop- 
erty damage, loss of life was heavier on the 
Rockies’ east slope. 

Many persons are still missing, and the 
total has been given as high as 43. 

Rampaging waters of the Sun River caused 
damage topping $5 million in and near Great 
Falls. The Sun and Flathead’s South and 
Middle Forks originate in the Bob Marshall 
Wilderness. 

Much of Choteau, a city of 2,000, was sub- 
merged by a reservoir breaking and the Teton 
River. Other areas also were inundated. 

Cause of the flood was unusually heavy 
snowfall in early May followed by cool tem- 
peratures, and record snow depths in the 
mountains June 1. Then came from 2 to 5 
inches of rain June 6, 7, and 8. 

BEFORE RAINS 

The Flathead River flowed at the 12-foot 
level June 4. All was well and this heavy 
flow of 41,700 cubic feet per second was bank 
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contained. Then came the rains. Monday 
noon the river was at 14 feet, flood stage, but 
not damaging. The valley realized that Hun- 
gry Horse Dam was holding back a third of 
the whole Flathead’s flow, and felt this was 
adequate safeguard. 

There was word Monday at 7 a.m. that 
Divide Creek had flooded the community of 
St. Mary, washed out highway department 
buildings, pickup truck of State Highway 
Foreman Ivan Williams was found upside 
down, and he was missing. 

Going-to-the-Sun Road would have 
opened to through traffic late Monday or 
Tuesday. Flood changed that outlook. 

Roaring McDonald Creek washed out the 
rustic bridge at the head of the lake. There 
were reports, but not confirmation, that the 
Walton (Essex) Bridge was lost. 

This was the status Monday noon. There 
was realization of upstream flooding, but no 
thought of damage down in the Flathead 
Valley. 

The Middle Fork Monday afternoon be- 
came a roaring torrent, backing into Lake 
McDonald. The Flathead Valley still did 
not realize what the next hours would bring. 

By 8 p.m. the Flathead River at Columbia 
Falls had risen 4 feet from its 1 p.m. 14- 
foot level. It was too late for many families 
to move furniture, and they prayed that the 
flood had peaked. 

Instead it kept rising as much as a foot 
an hour and topped 20.4—as high as the Co- 
lumbia Falls Gage would read—by 11 p.m. 
U.S. 2 in Bad Rock Canyon was under water, 

Word meanwhile came of West Glacier 
Bridge buckling, and the Flathead qualified 
as a disaster area. 

U.S. Corps of Engineers gave the river 
peak in Columbia Falls as 26 feet at 11:30 
a.m. Tuesday. The water level started to 
drop fast and by Wednesday morning homes 
that had been eave deep in water were sur- 
rounded by ankle-deep silt. 

Flow of the Flathead past Columbia Falls 
Tuesday noon topped 150,000 cubic feet per 
second, termed an all-time record. Last bad 
water year 1948, saw the Flathead at 102,000 
second feet (a figure of 110,000 is also used). 
The Flathead has forgotten what damage 
there was in 1948. The flood of 1964 sets a 
lasting chapter in local history. 

The Hungry Horse News wishes to thank 
Montana Highway Patrolman Bob Pike, Don 
Brown, district supervisor of the Montana 
Fish and Game Department, Ernie Massman 
who piloted Tom Crum’s plane to help us get 
airviews, and Police Chief Darvin Lundstrom 
for their courtesies in helping the Hungry 
Horse News cover the flood story. 

We would also like to thank Marion Lacy 
of Lacy Studio who made most enlargements 
for this issue and Lindy Glover of Montana 
Engraving, Kalispell. 

KGEZ, KOFI and the Daily Inter Lake are 
to be commended for fine coverage of the 
flood. 

Lundstrom had praise for the effectiveness 
of the National Guard and men from the 
U.S. Air Force Radar Station who helped in 
Columbia Falls, and also for the sheriff's 
posse and other officers. 

Now there are reports of high water in the 
Swan and breaking reservoirs near Shelby. 
[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 

Horse News, June 13, 1964] 


Brmce VITAL TO FLATHEAD, GLACIER PARK 


West Guacrer.—Vital link for the Flat- 
head’s economy and to the Glacier National 
Park 1964 travel season is to get a usable 
bridge across the Flathead River’s Middle 
Fork. 

There isn’t any way at present to enter 
Glacier National Park from the west by car, 
and prospects of crossing the Continental 
Divide by car over U.S. Highway 2 are months 
away. 

The fine bridge that served as Glacier’s 
west entrance is a flood-crumpled, concrete 
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and steel sunken structure, unsafe and rec- 
ommended for dismantling. It sank further 
Thursday. 

JUNE 30 HOPE 

Hope is that Going-to-the-Sun Road will 
be open to through traffic by June 30. There 
was extensive flood damage at several loca- 
tions in the McDonald Valley, and also near 
Siyeh Bend and loss of the Roes Creek bridge. 
Sun Road will take the place of U.S. 2 this 
summer. 

Late Wednesday afternoon the Hungry 
Horse News editor walked across the damaged 
West Glacier bridge to park headquarters. 

Landing from an Air Force helicopter after 
inspecting the park were Superintendent 
Keith Neilson, Assistant Superintendent Jack 
B. Dodd, and Richard Steeves, landscape 
architect. 

A few minutes later, Don Hummel, presi- 
dent of Glacier Park, Inc., arrived in a chart- 
ered small helicopter. 

The Hungry Horse News editor sat in for 
the first portion of the conference. 

All concerned viewed a passable bridge at 
West Glacier as key to Glacier’s 1964 travel 
season. 

CONTACTS MANSFIELD 


Hummel had been in contact with Senator 
MikR MansFIe.p, who with Senator Lez MET- 
CALF, was getting action. Prospect is that 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers will be on the 
scene to set up a “Bailey” bridge on the re- 
maining concrete arch of the old Belton 
bridge. 

Hummel had also contacted Gov. Tim Bab- 
cock, who was concerned and helpful. 

Superintendent Neilson stressed that it was 
important to get Going-to-the-Sun Road 
open once again for traffic, and to inform 
visitors that Glacier was in a position to take 
care of visitors on their summer vacation. 

Hummel reported that Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall was coming to the 
park for the State Jaycees meeting at (East) 
Glacier Park Lodge. Jaycees had switched 
to Billings and then back to Glacier when it 
was found that the hotel was in good op- 
erating condition except for a switch in 
water service. 

President of Glacier’s visitor facilities com- 
pany, pointed out how much good the Jay- 
cees coming to the park would be from the 
publicity standpoint especially at this time. 

BANKERS COMING 

Another boost will be the Montana Bank- 
ers Association convening at Many Glacier 
Hotel, June 18. Glacier Hotel had its lake- 
level floor flooded, which loosened tile, but 
is otherwise OK. 

Hummel also said that the Prince of Wales 
Hotel was not damaged by the flood and was 
in use for refugees from the townsite below. 
Waterton had flood damage from Cameron 
Creek. 

From Chief Ranger Lyle McDowell, the 
Hungry Horse News editor obtained a report 
on campground conditions. Major camp- 
grounds, with exception of Sprague, appear 
to be in good shape, and will be ready for 
this summer’s visitors. 

Assistant Superintendent Dodd told the 
conference of Sun Road conditions. It was 
passable by truck only as far as Lake Me- 
Donald Hotel because of washouts that were 
in process of being repaired. McDonald 
Creek, which Monday morning had taken 
out the rustic bridge at the head of the 
lake, and the trail bridge, had also swept 
away portions of Sun Road. 


GARDEN WALL OK 

Garden Wall section appeared to have little 
damage except a few mud and rock slides. A 
major fill would be required on the east side 
near Siyeh Bend, and there was the Roes 
Creek Bridge. Sun Road is open from St. 
Mary to Rising Sun. 

Road into Many Glacier was temporarily 
blocked by sliding. A bridge went out on 
the Blackfoot: Highway over Two Medicine 
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Creek requiring a detour. Bridge is out 
on Two Medicine Lake Road at Trick Falls. 
Federal seasonal employees are returning 
to Glacier and going to work. Official uni- 
form now is hard hat and work clothes. 

Glacier Park, Inc., employees are also re- 
turning. There are problems such has hous- 
ing for them at Lake McDonald with the 
flood making their dormitories not usable at 
present. 

Opening dates for Lake McDonald Hotel 
or the Village Inn are not yet known. 

Once Going-to-the-Sun Road carries visi- 
tors again, there is indication that the Great 
Northern will establish train service from 
Spokane to West Glacier and from Shelby to 
East Glacier Park. 

Park Engineer Max Edgar landed in an- 
other helicopter hurried away and returned 
to fly back to St. Mary. Report was that he 
had picked up some dynamite caps and was 
taking them across the divide to the east side. 
[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 

Horse News, June 13, 1964] 


Over 15 Mies or US. 2 Our 


West Giacrer.—A Bureau of Public Roads 
survey from the air showed approximately 15 
miles of U.S. Highway 2 devastated. About 
8 miles of new road is gone. 

The Hungry Horse News editor talked with 
two Bureau of Public Roads engineers at West 
Glacier. 

Bridge at Essex was washed out and so is 
the highway at the Goat Lick. All bridges 
on Bear Creek are down, including one built 
last year. Great sections of the highway 
along Bear Creek are no more. 

Much of the new construction from Field- 
ing has been destroyed and so are great sec- 
tions of the fine road between the two rail- 
road passes east of Nyack. There is serious 
damage at Paola. 

The road between West Glacier and Nyack 
is being repaired, with the mud and debris 
slides at Ousel and Moccasin Creeks being 
cleaned up and was passable Thursday. 

Use of the old road will get vehicles to 
Essex perhaps in 2 or 3 weeks. Travel from 
East Glacier to the vicinity of Summit is now 
possible. 

If a bridge replacement is made at Essex, 
it may be possible for light vehicles to cross 
to East Glacier next fall. 

[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 
Horse News, June 13, 1964] 
Tracic Loss SUFFERED BY LOCAL RESIDENTS 
(By Mel Ruder) 

The great flood of 1964 is a tremendous loss 
for the whole Flathead. 

By itself interruption of highways and 
rail traffic to the east will reduce the im- 
portant tourist service business during these 
critical 3 months. 

There was major damage to buildings and 
furnishings and to livestock and crops. 
Blessing is that there was not loss of life as 
took place on the east side of the Continental 
Divide. 

Our hearts are with friends, neighbors, and 
fellow citizens. 

How haggard and worn former Mayor Roy 
Lindsey looked as the water inched up to- 
ward the roof of his new home. With the 
flood subsided, we saw him go to work mov- 
ing out the television set, chairs, tables, beds, 
and noticed framed oldtime pictures that 
were water soaked. 

Coming to work Wednesday at 7 a.m., we 
saw Leslie Blood. There were tears in his 
eyes as he looked down the bank at the silt- 
laden flat toward his waterlogged home. 

He remarked: “I've lived down there since 
March 24, 1934. I waited too long, like the 
rest. I had no idea the water would come up 
so high.” Then he- recalled the high water 
of 1948 before Hungry Horse Dam and the 
fact that his home was not damaged then. 

Mr. Blood is 66 years old, retirement age. 
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We haven't found a family in Columbia 
Falls that carries insurance against floods. 
None of the homeowner policies haye such 
coverage. 

The Hungry Horse News is aware that the 
Flathead is in the disaster area proclaimed by 
President Johnson. This obviously will pro- 
vide for highway replacement. Our concern 
is how does a man like Leslie Blood, age 66, 
recoup from floodwater that covers his home? 

At water’s edge, three blocks below the 
Hungry Horse News office on Nucleus Ave- 
nue we talked to Ralph Robinson, wearing 
hip boots. He had just come back across 
ankle-deep silt from his home on the river- 
bank. He had his water-soaked guns in the 
back of his car. 

He and Sadie had been building their 
home for 5 years, and he added, “We never 
thought the water could come that high. 
Sure, we knew there would be a heavy run- 
off, but not getting as high as the heuse.” 

Bob Adams remarked, “I felt foolish mov- 
ing my furniture out, when the water was 
4 feet below the floor level.” 

Tuesday at 5:30 a.m. it looked as though 
the flood was peaking. At the Red Bridge, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Fowler were looking across 
the swollen river to where their home had 
been. It was gone. Ramona was crying. 
No one said anything. What could they say? 
[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 

Horse News, June 13, 1964] 


DRAMATIC RIVER RESCUE: LINEMAN PULLED 
FROM WATER 


Dramatic rescue of a Great Northern line- 
man took place Thursday evening. 

Columbia Falls boat of the Flathead Life- 
saving and Rescue Association combined with 
a U.S. Air Force helicopter to bring seriously 
injured George Brady, 35, lineman from 
Wenatchee, to Whitefish Memorial Hospital. 

About 6:15 p.m., at the eastern edge of 
Bad Rock Canyon, Brady fell from a pole 
down about 100 feet into the still flooding 
Flathead River. 

On another pole was lineman Roger Guth- 
rie. He saw Brady fall, scrambled down the 
steep bank, pulled the injured man from 
the water, and gave him artificial respira- 
tion. There was praise for the heroic act by 
Guthrie, and he was joined by another GN 
man. 

The Air Force helicopter came from Kali- 
spell city port, and was joined by the Colum- 
bia Falls rescue boat. The rescue took place 
just above the junction of the Flathead with 
its south fork. 

Dr. W. F. Bennett, Columbia Falls, at- 
tended the injured man. Sam Ellman and 
Howard Piper crossed the rough-flowing river 
and safely brought the boat with Brady back 
to the helicopter which then went to the 
hospital. 

He suffered head injuries, fractured left 
shoulder, and lacerations as well as shock. 
Saturday noon report was “condition un- 
changed and serious.” 

On the scene on the Great Northern side 
were Highway Patrolman Bob Pike and Les 
Darling, deputy sheriff. 

Underway at the location is replacing the 
Great Northern mainline grade that had been 
washed into the river Tuesday. 


[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 
Horse News, June 13, 1964] 
ESTIMATE Cost OF COUNTY ROAD Loss 

Flathead County roads—not State or For- 
est Service highways—were damaged to the 
extent of an estimated $262,500, and bridges 
$508,000. 

County Commissioners Bill Knapton and 
Clifford Haines made a survey Thursday to- 
gether with Fred Wells, Helena, State second- 
ary roads engineer; and Harold Roatch, coun- 
ty bridge foreman, Wells is former Kalispell 
district highway maintenance engineer, 
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Biggest single losses are the Blankenship 
Bridge and a section of the bridge at Pole- 
bridge. There are several bridges out on 
Spring Creek, and in the Helena Flats and 
LaSalle areas. 

Replacement of county roads and bridges 
damaged by flood apparently will qualify 
for Federal grants under the provisions of 
the disaster area. 

Wells came to the Flathead at the request 
of the U.S. Corps of Engineers. Wells is coy- 
ering four other disaster counties. 

The commissioners took Dr. Johnson from 
Whitefish to park headquarters to give ty- 
phoid shots. 

The group traveled by Air Force helicopter 
covering the Flathead damage area in about 
4 hours. 


From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 
Horse News, June 13, 1964] 


RIPS BRIDGE 


Bic CREEK.—Floodwaters of the North Fork 
ripped out the bridge just north of the bor- 
der, tore out the west portion of the bridge 
at Polebridge, and swept the Blankenship 
Bridge downstream. 

Sections of the North Fork Road near Big 
Creek were washed out, and a detour through 
the ranger station is in use, 

Additional slides are taking place. Road is 
open only to light traffic, and motorists 
should expect periods when the road will be 
blocked. 

There are also reports coming in of closed 
side roads such as a bridge out on the Coal 
Creek Road and a 150-foot slide on Whale 
Creek Road. 

From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 
Horse News, June 13, 1964] 


GREAT NORTHERN REPAIRING TRACKS 


Repair of the flood-ravaged Great North- 
ern mainline is underway. Morrison-Knud- 
son is moving construction crews in 

A crew started bringing in rock ballast to 
repair a 400-foot-long washout in Bad 
Rock Canyon Wednesday evening. The 
washout is over 100 feet deep. 

Royal Logging Co. equipment as well as 
Great Northern machinery is being used, 
and the work is continuing round the clock. 
Balance of the track to West Glacier is open 
for traffic. 

Otto Fisher, assistant division superin- 
tendent, told the Hungry Horse News that 
Great Northern surveys of damage were in 
progress. 

President John M. Budd and T. A. Jerrow, 
vice president in charge of operations, and 
C. M. Rasmussen, general manager of lines 
west, are in the area. 

Nearly all of the mainline track between 
West Glacier and Nyack (Red Eagle) was 
washed out. What track is left looks like 
a picket fence over the lowered stream. 

The Green Co., Inc., that was crushing 
ballast at Pinnacle, is putting its equipment 
to work repairing the grade. There are two 
Great Northern freights at Essex and a help- 
er engine crew. 

A Great Northern work train is starting 
to repair damaged track from the East 
Glacier end. 

Fisher estimated that it will be at least 
8 weeks before through trains will be run- 
ning across the divide. 

First washouts were east of Essex Monday 
morning. They were over 100 feet deep. 
[From the Columbia Falls (Mont.) Hungry 

Horse News, June 13, 1964] 
List FLOODED FAMILIES 
(By Mrs. Gladys Shay) 

The neighborly spirit is noted in checking 
reports of the flood area. Strangers have 
offered to assist and help in any way they 
can. Families who have lost everything are 
thankful neighboring homes are not as badly 
damaged. 
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As one man commented, “People have been 


wonderful. It is something you just do not 
think about until something like this 
happens.” 


The following report of the Red Bridge area 
was given Wednesday evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steve Anderson and three 
children took their trailer to Missoula, but 
stored furniture in their home near the Red 
Bridge. Interior damage is not known. 

Serious water damage is reported to the 
following homes: Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Carter, 
Julius Christman, Mrs. “Grandma” Christ- 
man with water almost to the roof. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Christman and 
daughter; Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Dempsey and 
two children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Art Lennick and three chil- 
dren; Albert Olson, Mr. and Mrs. Loren 
Stapley and son; and the Ernie Vitt home. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Helmuth Christ- 
man and two children was demolished. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Fowler and two children lost 
their home completely as it floated down the 
river, The roof was sighted south of the air- 
port. Fred returned to the homesite 
Wednesday and found one ashtray remained. 

The cabin of Lawrence Lodahl near the 
Fowler home was gone. He had been home 
from eastern Montana just 20 minutes when 
the area was evacuated. 

Mr. and Mrs, Henry Rahn have extensive 

e to their home and lost “a heap of 
chickens” in the flood. 
FREEZER INTACT 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Allen’s home has ex- 
tensive damage with water to the eaves, 
smashed picture windows, and battered in- 
terior and exterior. The Allens had a locked 
deep freeze in a locked garage. Wednesday 
they found the chest-type freezer near the 
Rahn property. The freezer was still locked, 
meat frozen and food intact. 

New homes of Mr. and Mrs. Les Anderson 
and Mr. and Mrs. Don Loveall were among 
those not damaged. 

The Red Bridge area residents were aware 
of flood dangers. However, within minutes 
the water swerved behind homes, rose 18 
inches, and community members pushed and 
drove cars to evacuate the area. 

Several families walked away from homes 
around midnight, Monday. Basements, 
pumps and garages were damaged. This in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Phil Bertelsen and two 
children; Mr. and Mrs. Lyve Overton and son; 
Mr. and Mrs. “Hap” Wright; Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Sind and three sons; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Speer and three children and Mrs. 
Peterson. 

The home of Dr. and Mrs. H. J. Avrutis 
north of the Silver Bridge was flooded to the 
eaves. 

MOVE TRAILERS 


Monday’s midnight found all homes east of 
Columbia Falls along Highway 40 with lights 
on. Traffic of house trailers being moved 
from Highway 40 Trailer Court and pickups 
of furniture and cars of people presented 
an almost eerie and unbelievable flow of 
traffic. 

There is extensive water and mud damage 
to the homes of the following: Mr. and Mrs. 
Orville Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. Ted Aaberg, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Farley and two daughters; 
Mr. and Mrs, George Hill and three children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Jarrett and daughter; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Sallee. Mr. and Mrs, 
James Ellman and four children had a lot 
of water in the basement of their home but 
the main floor was undamaged. The Ellman 
family home in Columbia Falls burned to 
the ground just 3 years ago and they pur- 
chased their new home near the Flathead 
River. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Spencer and two sons 
evacuated their home at River 40 Trailer 
Court. Water covered the floor about a foot. 
Most furniture was in. 
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House trailers owned by the following were 
removed: Mr. and Mrs. Bureau; Mr. and Mrs. 
Don Crosswhite and three children; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob Calbick and two children; Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim Clark; Mr. Eiseman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Egnash, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gore, Bill Hage- 
stad, Mrs. Winnie Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Landa and two children, Lee Long- 
field and Arthur Benton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Len Pulver and Mr. and Mrs. 
Yerrian and four children. The trailer 
home of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. pots i remained 
high and dry and was not removed. 

ameka was reported by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Barwise and Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Fern- 
baugh and son. Their homes are just south 
of the Silver Bridge. 

Residing just north of the Silver Bridge 
are Mr. and Mrs. Charles Baxter, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Lortie and Mr. and Mrs, Pete Sprunger 
and family. They evacuated and wells were 


damaged. 
FULL BASEMENTS 


„Full basements” almost to the first floor 
level were reported at the homes of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Daniels and Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Doane and family. 

Other homes in the Silver Bridge to Colum- 
bia Heights area include the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Amos Hellman with about 144 
feet of water in their home. There was water 
around the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Herzog and family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bud Ellman and sons had 
water in their basement. 

Nucleus Avenue continues south almost to 
the Flathead River. The flood waters did 
considerable damage to the homes of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marvin Lund and family, Mr. and Mrs, 
Roy Lindsay, Mr. and Mrs. Max Ogle and 
family, and Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Robinson and 
son. 

Basements for the new homes of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Chapin and family, Mr. and Mrs, 
Ralph Larson and family, were destroyed. 

Not affected were the homes of Dr. and 
Mrs, John Kurta and children; Mrs, Ethel 
Lenon, Mr. and Mrs. Bob Marantette and 
family, and Mr. and Mrs. Bob Smith. 

Homes full of water and muddy furniture 
is report from “the Flat” area in Columbia 
Falls. 

Families affected are as follows: Mr. and 
Mrs. Wendell Amundson and children; Mr. 
and Mrs. James Allen; Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
Blood; Mr. and Mrs. John Brownback. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Countryman, Sr.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Bill Gress, Sr., and family; Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Green and children; Mr. 
and Mrs. Melvin Grigg and children. 

Mrs. Celestine Grigg and son; Mr. and Mrs, 
William Hart and family; Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Hagen; Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hilling and family. 

Mrs, Otto Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Larson, Mr. and 
Mrs, Art Lyngstad and family; Mr. and Mrs, 
L. W. McNeil. 

Mrs. Cora McNeil, Mrs. Wesseno Morris, 
Allie Olson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pontel, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. K. Roundy and family; Mr. and 
Mrs. LeRoy Rabideau and family. 

Mrs. Mary Stevens and son, Roy Stevens; 
Mr. and Mrs. Urval Wyman and family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Smith had just moved 
from the home owned by Frank Allen. The 
home of Mrs. Byrd Fenholt has been vacant 
since her death. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Keck, Sr., and family 
lost their flooded home in a fire Monday 


night. 
THREE HOMES LOST 


Three families are completely homeless as 
a result of the flood. The Fred Fowler home 
Was swept down the river; the Helmuth 
Christman residence demolished; and the 
George Keck, Sr., home burned. 

Of the 57 families whose homes have been 
evacuated, there are those who are uncer- 
tain of future plans. The Henry Rahn home 
is filled with water and large logs are strewn 
around the residence. Mrs. Rahn stated 
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they did find 10 live chickens Wednesday— 
all that remained of hundreds. 

Two future homes were destroyed—the 
basements of the Jack Chapin and Ralph 
Larson residences. The Chapins had 
planned to move from their North Fork home 
and the Larsons are Martin City residents. 

At least 10 families had basements full of 
water which affected heating systems, hot 
water tanks, canned food supplies, and the 
usual extra furniture, and boxes of home- 
makers. Some of these residents left their 
homes during the night, Monday, fearing 
dangers of rising water. 

There were 13 trailers moved from Route 
40 Trailer Court. As one owner commented, 
“we still have our home and possessions, 
although we have to look for a new trailer 
site.” 

Mrs. Mary Stevens, resident of “the Flat,” 
had never realized the water would reach 
her small home where she resides with a son, 
Roy. She had just finished wallpapering the 
kitchen and rolls of wallpaper for the other 
room is a soggy mess. Mrs. Stevens was 
proud of her new mattress—and learned it 
was floating in the house. She mentioned 
sheds that had floated away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Lund and family lived 
in a trailer while building their new home 
several blocks from the river. Mrs. Lund has 
been active in the VFW auxiliary in helping 
provide lunches for Flathead Rescue and 
Lifesaving Association members. This flood 
saw them leave their newly completed home. 

Mrs. Tina“ Grigg was going to have her 
furniture taken from her home on the Flat— 
but didn’t. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Fernbaugh’s new rug 
was a “squishy” floor covering when Mrs. 
Fernbaugh returned to their home in hip 
boots the next day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Fowler and family 
moved valuables to the upstairs of their 
home south of the river. They watched the 
river closely. A neighbor, Mrs. Frank Allen, 
telephoned and said they had all better leave. 
The Allens came by way of the Fowlers, and 
they evacuated with only “the clothes on 
their back.” The river had come in from 
behind the Fowler home. The home went 
down the river. 

The Hungry Horse News would appreciate 
any further information. A careful check 
has been made, but in case of error, please 
notify. 

Our thanks to Police Chief Darvin Lund- 
strom, who was assisted by Deputy Sheriff 
Les Darling, in helping compile this list. 
Also to the others who have helped. 


[From the Hungry Horse News, June 13, 
1964] 
DESCRIBES FLOOD HAVOC IN FLATHEAD 
(By Larry Stem) 

The battered Flathead area, wrung out 
after 48 hours of pounding from a record- 
shattering flood, is wringing itself out and 
taking rolled-up sleeves into the first step 
to a normal life. 

If the Flathead could have a banner, it 
would be soppy and mud stained, proclaim- 
ing no casualties, no missing persons, no in- 
juries from this major disaster. 

What the Flathead faced for that 48 hours 
is summed up in the evaluation of the Corps 
of Engineers which set the figures that will 
likely stand for years to come, a flood crest 
of 26 feet at Columbia Falls reached at 11:30 
a.m. Tuesday 


BREAKS 1894 RECORD 

The official calculation is 6.3 feet higher 
than the 60-year-old previous record, 19.7 
flood feet, established in 1894. Engineers 
estimated the flow out of Bad Rock Canyon 
was definitely in excess of 150,000 cubic feet 
per second, another flood record. 

Stanley Halvorson, vice chairman of the 
Montana Highway Commission, has come 
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up with the first glimpse of the staggering 
and costly task that lies ahead of the Flat- 
head in its return to former status. 

Following an aerial survey of the Middle 
Fork “greased chute” Canyon, Halvorson 
said, “What you see staggers the imagination, 
You have to see it for yourself, from the air, 
to understand it, There’s 20 miles of high- 
way gone. The Middle Fork River channel 
and the Highway 2 roadbed have swapped 
positions. Before any reconstruction work 
can be started the river is going to have to be 
rechanneled so roadwork can begin. 

“The Walton Bridge will have to be re- 
placed. It’s impossible to put any financial 
figure on the cost except to say millions. 
The very earliest anything can be open for 
traffic across the Continental Divide will be 
‘sometime this summer.’ The commission 
will be making immediate application for 
disaster funds from the Federal Government 
to carry out this work. 


COVERS BLACK SOIL 


Even as Evergreen area residents were re- 
turning home, lower valley residents were 
battling to hold dikes and keep water from 
spreading out over the richest farmland 
in the valley. There was also a backup prob- 
lem from Flathead Lake which reached its 
full mark at 7 a.m. Wednesday. There were 
reports of minor flooding over Elm Resort 
inside Bigfork Bay due to combination of the 
Swan River and the higher than usual Flat- 
head Lake which Army Engineers estimate 
will crest at 2,894 feet, a foot higher than 
the usual summer level. 

At Kerr Dam below Polson, floodgates were 
open wide as they have been since Monday 
to empty the water downstream as rapidly 
as possible. Hungry Horse Reservoir crept 
to within 18 feet of its full storage level 
which could possibly be reached by this 
weekend indicating the sense of urgency 
to prepare for the South Fork runoff. 

The Flathead County Health Department 
has already started typhoid inoculations at 
clinics in Kalispell and Columbia Falls. Doc- 
tors went by helicopter to isolated areas 
north and east of West Glacier to adminis- 
ter the vaccine. Another helicopter airlifted 
750 pounds of food, sufficient supply for a 
week for the 50 persons stranded at Essex. 
There was even baby food included. 


HELICOPTER WRECKS 


Tuesday about 8:30 pm., a helicopter 
piloted by Morris “Skip” Pixley crashlanded 
with its passenger A. W. “Bud” Anderson of 
Montana Power Co. after the engine conked 
out. The helicopter was a total loss, and the 
two men walked away with slight scratches 
and bruises. 

Authorities estimate there are at least 450 
homes which will need repairs in one form 
or another. There are scores more where 
cleanup will suffice. For some 25 families, 
they will need new homes to replace ones 
washed downstream by the flood. Scores of 
small business firms will have to rebuild. 
Agriculture damage in the Flathead is esti- 
mated at well over $1 million and possibly 
closer to $2 million. 


CATTLE LOST 


The Edmiston Land & Cattle Co. reported 
about 325 out of 400 head in its commercial 
herd missing, while there were some animals 
swept downstream from its registered herd. 

Other farms are considered as being a 
total loss, and some may be unfit for agri- 
culture for years to come. Forest Service 
roads continue to be closed pending clear- 
ance of slides. 

Typical of many damage scenes was at Jet 
Oil in the middle of the Evergreen where 
a jeep parked over underground storage 
tanks got involved in a “seesaw game” with 
four tanks of 38,000-gallon capacity. One 
tank popped up at one end and the jeep 
slid west. A second tank popped up in 
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Jack Horner fashion. The jeep slid east. 
The third tank popped up and lodged the 
jeep against the office building. The big 
12,000-gallon tank broke loose, tipped and 
twisted the building and slid the jeep back 
west and under one tank. 

Spectators in the flood scene reported see- 
ing a small dog on a mattress floating on 
the floodwater inside one house. A Siamese 
cat snarled at rising waters in Lake Wood- 
land, originally Woodland Park. A striped 
black and white cat, polecat that is, left 
evidence of his presence for hours after it 
was dispatched at the Woodland Grocery. 

Federal and State officials have arrived 
in the Flathead to confer with local author- 
ities to start the first preliminary planning 
in the program that leads to the road back. 
The hectic hours, the gaunt looks on faces, 
the sick at heart feelings over being driven 
out by floodwater, seemed to disappear 
downstream with the flood crest. The 
wrung-out Flathead is wringing out remain- 
ing water in the speedup toward that return 
to normalcy. 


[From the Great Falls Tribune, June 15, 
1964 


HUNGRY Horse HOLDS 96 PERCENT OF FLOW 

Huncry Horse.—Tremendous flow of wa- 
ter into the 34-mile-long Hungry Horse Lake 
took place last week. 

The big 564-foot-high concrete dam dur- 
ing Monday peak inflows of 81,000 second-feet 
kept as much as 96 percent of the South 
Fork’s water from descending on the flood- 
stricken Flathead Valley. 

Inflow that peaked at 81,000, averaged 
54,940 second-feet. Discharge at the power- 
house was 3,000 second-feet and was dropped 
to 500 Tuesday. 

Reservoir inflow Thursday was down to 
24,475 second-feet. 

The big lake is 13 feet from being full. 
It rose 1.75 feet Sunday, 4.92 feet in 24 hours 
Monday, 497 feet Tuesday, and 2.93 feet 
Wednesday. Storage totals 3,154,580 acre- 
feet compared to 3,468,000 when full. It 
should be full within 10 days. 


Mr. SIMPSON subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I was very much in- 
terested in the statement of the majority 
leader, the senior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], with respect to the 
situation in Montana as a result of the 
great flood in that State. I have had 
many letters from people in Montana, 
both friends and relatives, who have 
been affected by the ravages of the flood. 
The Governor of the great State of 
Wyoming has expressed his sympathy to 
the people of Montana and to their 
Governor. 


RIGHTS BILL WILL INSURE NO 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOMS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
June 12 there was published in the Flor- 
ida Times-Union a very fine editorial en- 
titled “Rights Bill Will Insure No Indi- 
vidual Freedoms” written by a highly 
educated editorial writer. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ricuts BILL WILL Insure No INDIVIDUAL 

FREEDOMS 

The celebrations in Virginia today, com- 
memorating the adoption on June 12, 1776, 
of a Declaration of Rights, give a historical 
perspective to the now severely curtailed de- 
bate on the civil rights issue in Congress. 
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Many people believe that the Virginia Dec- 
laration, drafted by George Mason, was the 
forerunner of the U.S. Bill of Rights. 

Like the Bill of Rights, the Virginia Dec- 
laration of Rights was an intellectual and 
philosophical attempt to insure individual 
liberty for all men within the framework of 
law, without imposing undue restrictions on 
any person, class, or group. 

Both early rights efforts aimed at secur- 
ing intangible benefits through the prohibi- 
tion to government of certain tangible 
powers which were reserved to the people. 
Essentially the bills sought to insure tangi- 
ble equity before the law and in Government 
for all individuals without placing any per- 
son or class above another. 

Contrast the modern civil rights drive with 
these early historical efforts. Instead of rea- 
soned and intellectual debate and action, the 
Nation has been treated to anarchy, mob 
rule, and emotional claptrap which caused a 
man, twice candidate for US. President and 
an exponent of world law and order, to ad- 
vocate that young people court prison rec- 
ords through studied disobedience to the 
law. 

This approval of violence has resulted in 
lawless terror in New York, Chicago, and 
elsewhere which is made more horrible by its 
senselessness. The Colonials, at least, 
sought national self-determination. 

Proponents of the civil rights measures 
have resorted to injunctions rather than 
legislation in an attempt to regulate indi- 
vidual and collective morals. They have 
avoided free debate, muzzled the Congress, 
and shied away from any suggestion of a pub- 
lic referendum at any level, because they 
know that, unlike the unanimous support 
for the early bills of rights, the Nation is 
sharply divided on the issues, tactics, and 
eventual goals. 

President Lyndon Johnson is quoted as 
saying that once the civil rights bill is 
adopted, “There will still remain the eradi- 
cation of prejudice in people’s minds and 
homes.” ‘Thus revealed is the new bill’s aim: 
regulation of personal thought, values, and 
standards, rather than the impersonal as- 
surance of individual intellectual, social, and 
political freedom. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I call attention to 
two paragraphs in that editorial which 
read as follows: 


Contrast the modern civil rights drive with 
these early historical efforts. Instead of rea- 
soned and intellectual debate and action, the 
Nation has been treated to anarchy, mob 
rule, and emotional claptrap which caused 
a man, twice candidate for U.S. President and 
an exponent of world law and order, to ad- 
vocate that young people court prison rec- 
ords through studied disobedience to the 
law. 

President Lyndon Johnson is quoted as 
saying that once the civil rights bill is 
adopted, “There will still remain the eradi- 
cation of prejudice in people’s minds and 
homes.” Thus revealed is the new bill’s aim: 
regulation of personal thought, values, and 
standards, rather than the impersonal assur- 
ance of individual intellectual, social, and 
political freedom. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EN- 
VIRONMENTAL SCIENCES IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT — DR. 
ROBERT M. WHITE, CHIEF OF 
THE U.S. WEATHER BUREAU 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, last 

year President Kennedy appointed Dr. 

Robert M. White, then president of 

Travelers Research Center in Hartford, 

Conn., to be the new Chief of the U.S. 

Weather Bureau, the first new Chief, I 
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might add, in 25 years. Dr. White is 
one of the Nation’s ablest young scien- 
tists and administrators, and it gave 
me great pleasure to endorse his ap- 
pointment. 

Dr. White was sworn in as Chief of 
the Weather Bureau on October 1, 1963. 
Since then he has been concerned with 
a series of important scientific and tech- 
nological problems, They have involved 
such matters as the basic nature of our 
meteorological services, the organiza- 
tional structure of the Weather Bureau, 
and the meteorological satellite. He has 
also been much concerned with how we 
have organized the physical environ- 
mental sciences in the Federal Govern- 
ment—whether they should continue to 
be dispersed among a wide variety of 
Federal departments and agencies, as 
they now are, or whether there should 
be greater integration of the Federal 
activities in these sciences. In a speech 
delivered in Washington earlier this year 
before a joint dinner of the American 
Geophysical Union and the American 
Meteorological Society, he addressed 
himself at some length to this important 
subject. He discussed the need for new 
organizational forms in the physical 
environmental sciences that would give 
us the advantages of both dispersal and 
integration. His ultimate concern was 
with how we may improve the planning 
and management of our scientific and 
technological programs in these sci- 
ences, how we may insure that our im- 
mediate scientific and technological 
problems receive immediate attention 
and that our long-range problems are 
clearly identified, and how we may make 
the best use of the Federal science- 
technology dollar. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization of the Committee on 
Government Operations, I have for some 
time now been studying how the Fed- 
eral Government organizes some of its 
scientific and technological activities in 
the field of environmental hazards and 
how better forms of organization may be 
developed. Dr. White has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to my study. His 
speech has no quick and easy answers, 
only difficult questions. But they are 
important questions, for the problems 
they raise must be solved if man is ever 
to understand and master his natural 
physical environment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCES IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
(Address by Dr. Robert M. White, Chief of 

the U.S. Weather Bureau, Department of 

Commerce, prepared for delivery before 

the Joint American Meteorological Society- 

American Geophysical Union banquet at 

Presidential Arms, Washington, D.C., April 

23, 1964) 

Dr. Berkner, Dr. Malone, Mr. Thompson, 
guests at the head table, ladies and gentle- 
men, I have now been Chief or the U.S, 
Weather Bureau for almost 7 months. They 
have been very exciting months, at times al- 
most hectic. Nature does not give a new 
Chief a breathing space, and I have already 
had to deal with my fair share of her calam- 
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ities. I have had to learn how the govern- 
mental process works—with its channels of 
review leading ultimately to the White 
House, its interagency coordinating commit- 
tees, and its congressional check on execu- 
tive action. 

The is far more complex than I 
had thought, and rightly so if we bear in 
mind the far-reaching effects of govern- 
mental spending and governmental deci- 
sions. I have had to familiarize myself with 
our country’s vast network of weather facil- 
ities. At the same time, I feel as though 
I have been in training to become an astro- 
naut. The development of the space vehicle, 
with its ability to observe the atmosphere in 
any part of the globe, excites us all with its 
vast potential, and I have had to immerse 
myself in the problems of meteorological 
satellites. 

All these are significant matters, each in 
its own way, and they have crowded my 
days. But ordinary life must also go on, 
and my concern has also been with our 
day-to-day weather services. As a matter of 
fact, such concerns are almost inescapable. 
One day this past winter, for example, I 
received a telephone call from a citrus 
grower in Phoenix, Ariz. Now, it is not un- 
usual for me to receive a call from a citizen, 
but not at my home, from the opposite end 
of the continent, and at 3 o’clock in the 
morning. The caller was irate, to put it 
mildly, because the telephone line to our 
local weather office was continually busy and 
he could not get a temperature forecast. 
In no uncertain terms, he told me what he 
thought about a weather service that was 
established to serve the public and yet main- 
tained only one telephone line into a local 
weather station. He said he was calling me 
because he wanted to make an impression 
on me. He was sure I would never forget 
his problem if he called me at that un- 
earthly hour. He's right—I haven't for- 
gotten his problem—I don't think I ever will. 
Nor will my wife. 

Natural calamities, decisionmaking on 
critical scientific and service programs, 
meteorological satellites, the Weather Bu- 
reau's network of services—these are the 
kinds of problems about which I have been 
thinking since I became Chief of the Bu- 
reau, to see how we may increase our knowl- 
edge and improve the Bureau’s services. 

But another matter has also been occupy- 
ing my thoughts since I became Chief, and 
perhaps it underlies all the others. It is the 
problem of how we have organized our geo- 
physical or environmental scientific, engi- 
neering, and service activities in this coun- 
try, particularly in the Federal Government. 
Have we organized ourselves so that we can 
attack the problems of man’s natural en- 
vironment effectively? And will our present 
organizational forms prove adequate to the 
tasks of the years that lie ahead? I know 
that the two societies here tonight—the 
American Geophysical Union and the Ameri- 
can Meteorological Society—are also con- 
cerned with this problem, and I should like 
to take advantage of your presence to talk a 
bit about it. I do not have answers—but I 
do have some questions to pose. 

It is obvious that the environmental sci- 
ences are today big science. They have be- 
come fashionable. I do not mean the word 
pejoratively. It is simply that there are so 
many academic institutions and Government 
agencies that are initiating or thinking of 
initiating programs of some sort in the en- 
vironmental sciences. 

We can see just how big the environmental 
sciences have become by looking at the pres- 
ent Federal budget. In the current fiscal 
year the Federal Government will spend ap- 
proximately $700 million in the area of the 
environmental sciences, in research, engi- 
neering, and the provision of services. And 
this figure does not include the money that 
is being spent in the space and geological 
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sciences. Moreover, the growth of Federal 
expenditures for environmental scientific ac- 
tivities has been particularly rapid over the 
past few years. In the 5-year period from 
1958 to 1963, for example, the Federal budget 
for oceanography has grown from 824 to 
$124 million—a fivefold to sixfold increase. 

The growth in Federal expenditures in the 
environmental sciences attests our national 
concern with the array of problems that 
arise out of the endless interactions between 
the activities of man and his total physical 
environment. The increasing growth of our 
population, the increasing urbanization of 
our country, the increasing industrialization 
of our economy, and the increasing concen- 
tration and complexity of that industrializa- 
tion have imposed unprecedented demands 
on our environment. We are becoming con- 
cerned with the capacity of our water re- 
sources, our earth, and our air to sustain us, 
And as our demands increase, so also does 
the rate at which we spoil and use up our 
enviromental resources. Our air and our 
rivers are being polluted, and our water is 
being drained off faster than it is being re- 
placed. We require greater understanding 
of our environment and an ability to predict 
the consequences of natural or manmade 
effects if we are to learn to manage and con- 
trol these resources. 

Man has always had to contend with hur- 
ricanes, tornadoes, seismic sea wave, floods, 
earthquakes, and the like. His scientific, 
technological, and social advances have now 
brought him face to face with new environ- 
mental hazards. I am thinking of com- 
munications blackouts, the effects of atmos- 
pheric turbulence on high-speed aircraft, 
radioactive fallout, and radiation in space. 
We are also more sensitive to environmental 
hazards, both old and new. Our cities, our 
economic organizations, and our governmen- 
tal agencies have become highly concentrated 
and very complex organisms. And they are 
highly interdependent. Under these circum- 
stances, a natural catastrophe can be more 
than a local event. 

The past few years have seen not only a 
soaring Federal science and technology 
budget in all the scientific disciplines—but 
also increasing scrutiny of that budget and 
of the relative priorities of competing scien- 
tific programs, both by Congress and within 
the executive branch. There is a growing 
concern that full value be received for every 
Federal dollar spent on scientific and tech- 
nological activities. All this comes at a time 
when we in the environmental sciences have 
just begun to appreciate the full scope of 
the challenges ahead of us and of the costs of 
meeting these challenges. And so it seems 
to me that now is the proper time to examine 
our institutions—to take stock of where we 
are and to set a course for the future that 
will enable us to achieve our scientific goals, 
and with them a host of new social and eco- 
nomic benefits. 

I think no one here would dispute the 
scientific unity of the geophysical or en- 
vironmental sciences, that we may speak 
of them as a scientifically meaningful collec- 
tion of disciplines. The American Geophys- 
ical Union is in fact built on this view, and 
the Union’s vitality and growth over the 
years is for me standing evidence that man’s 
environment must be considered as a whole 
rather than as a collection of separate and 
distinct fields of interest. To understand 
oceanic conditions, we must be able to de- 
scribe and understand the interactions be- 
tween the oceans and atmosphere. And the 
problems of stream fiow and water supply de- 
pend for solution on our ability to describe 
and understand the atmospheric phases of 
the hydrologic cycle. 

The universities have also recognized the 
scientific unity of the geophysical sciences. 
In some instances they have formed new 
institutes bringing together scientists from 
the various environmental disciplines—for 
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example, the Center for Earth Sciences at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the newly proposed School for Environ- 
mental and Planetary Sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Miami, and the Department of Geo- 
physics at the University of Chicago. In 
other instances there is a looser association 
among scientists of the environmental dis- 
ciplines. But in each instance there is an 
awareness that the problems with which 
these scientists are concerned, while seem- 
ingly diverse, are very much interrelated. 

The scientific unity of the geophysical 
sciences has not, of course, been the sole 
motivation for association within the uni- 
versity community. The formation of inter- 
disciplinary institutes may also be taken 
as a response to some of the more compelling 
problems we now face. These problems are 
so complex that they can only be solved 
through the cooperation of a number of 
disciplines. Each contributes its particular 
insight; together they focus on the totality 
of man’s environment. Take the problems 
created by the splitting of the atom—such 
as the selection of a site for an atomic power- 
plant, the disposal of radioactive waste, or 
warning of and protection against fallout. 
Or take the problems of air pollution and 
water pollution, of organizing our urban 
and industrial lives so that they are in har- 
mony with our environment rather than its 
destroyer. Or take the problem of establish- 
ing a rapid, accurate, organized warning 
system for all environmental hazards. They 
all require a multidisciplinary approach. 

When we look at the way in which the 
Federal Government has organized its work 
in the environmental sciences, we find none 
of the linking of disciplines that we find in 
the scientific and academic worlds. What we 
find instead is that a number of Federal 
departments and agencies have an interest 
in one or another aspect of the geophysical 
sciences, and each is actively engaged in 
providing services or undertaking research. 
There is interagency coordination, but the 
various disciplines that make up the geo- 
physical sciences have not been brought to- 
gether except in one or two rare instances. 

And yet some governments have brought 
them together. In Japan, for example, the 
Meteorological Agency takes meteorological, 
seismological, volcanic, oceanographic, ter- 
restrial-magnetic observations, and it ar- 
ranges for the issuance of all data. It is also 
responsible for national environmental haz- 
ard warnings, and it provides Tsunami warn- 
ings and information on the tides. In the 
Netherlands, the Meteorological Institute is 
active not only in meteorology and clima- 
tology, but also in oceanography and geo- 
magnetism, in seismology and the investiga- 
tion of the ionosphere. The Soviet Union 
has also organized its research and service 
activities in the environmental sciences quite 
differently than we have. They place prob- 
lems related to hydrology, oceanography, and 
meteorology in a single organization. 

Is this the road that we should follow? I 
think here we must ask what is to be gained 
by changing things. Only organizational 
purity? Or will a substantive scientific or 
other purpose be served? And we must also 
ask what we will lose because there can be 
no doubt that the present organization of 
our environmental scientific activities in the 
Federal Government meets certain definite 
needs. 

I said a moment ago that a number of 
Federal departments and agencies have an 
interest in one aspect or another of the 
environmental sciences. Let us look at them. 
The Department of Defense is concerned with 
the environment as it affects military opera- 
tions and the national defense. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
concerned with the impact of the environ- 
ment on the human system and with the 
health hazards that result from contamina- 
tion of the environment. The Department 
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of Interior is interested in those aspects of 
the environment which affect the quantity 
of our natural resources, The Department 
of Agriculture is concerned with the effect 
of the environment on the productivity of 
the land. The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration is interested in outer 
Space and in the exploration of the lower 
atmosphere and the oceans by space vehicles. 
The Atomic Energy Commission is interested 
in the capacity of the earth, the water, the 
air, and space to contain, absorb, diffuse, and 
transport radioactive materials. The Federal 
Aviation Agency is interested in the atmos- 
pheric environment as it affects the safety of 
air traffic, and the efficient management of 
our airspace. The National Science Founda- 
tion is interested, of course, in the support 
of basic research and education in all the 
sciences. Finally, there is the Department 
for which I work—the Department of Com- 
merce. My Department has as one of its 
primary responsibilities the duty of provid- 
ing general weather forecasts and warnings 
of environmental hazards. 

Moreover, within many of the Federal de- 
partments and agencies I have mentioned, 
there may be more than one bureau or sub- 
agency with a direct interest in one aspect 
or another of the environment. In the De- 
partment of Commerce, for example, the 
Weather Bureau, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the Central Radio Propagation 
Laboratory of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards are all directly involved in the detailed 
description, analysis, and prediction of 
aspects of the physical environment. They 
are active in the fields of seismology, ocean- 
ography, meteorology, hydrology, aeronomy, 
geodesy, geomagnetism, and solar physics, 

Now, there is a logic in this dispersal of 
environmental scientific and technological 
activities. Each of the departments and 
agencies, bureaus and subagencies presently 
involved in one aspect or another of the 
environmental sciences has particular statu- 
tory responsibilities, a particular mission. 
Each is concerned with very particular and 
very important problems. Each needs en- 
vironmental information to perform its mis- 
sions—whether they be to insure the na- 
tional defense, to provide weather informa- 
tion to the general public, or to support the 
quest for basic scientific knowledge and the 
education of new scientists. And each knows 
which is the squeaky wheel that needs the 
grease. I said a moment ago that it is the 
stimulus of a common problem that often 
brings different scientific disciplines together. 
We should not forget that the prodder is 
often an agency or group concerned with a 
particular problem. 

In a remarkable and famous lecture which 
he delivered at the University of Buffalo 
in October 1958, Dr. Berkner had much to 
say against the dispersal of scientific and 
technological activities in the Federal Goy- 
ernment. He called for extensive integra- 
tion of these activities and for more thor- 
ough policy planning at the White House 
level. Many of his recommendations have 
since come into being. The present Federal 
Council for Science and Technology, which 
is an advisory committee made up of the 
science heads of the major Federal depart- 
ments and agencies under the chairman- 
ship of the President’s Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology, is a notable exam- 
ple. But many of Dr. Berkner’s concerns 
about dispersal are still with us. 

He was concerned, for example, that sci- 
entific activities would receive attention 
only if they were crucial to an agency's 
primary missions. If they were not, they 
would be submerged. He was also con- 
cerned that concentration of the squeaky 
wheel might blind an agency to what are 
the truly significant long-range scientific 
problems. And he was concerned that dis- 
persal would mean haphazard planning 
and management of the scientific and tech- 
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nological activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

As Federal spending for science and tech- 
nology has soared, a fresh concern has been 
created—how we may perform the scientific 
and technological activities of the Federal 
Government most economically. The eco- 
nomic factor may well be crucial in how we 
organize these activities, at least if we are 
to do all the things that we wanttodo. And 
so I would like to dwell for a moment or 
two on this economic problem. 

The environmental sciences are global in 
concept and in fact. This global aspect 
poses critical problems for the acquisition of 
data. In oceanography, our ability to ob- 
serve the system is at best primitive. In 
meteorology, our ability to observe is bet- 
ter, but it is restricted to the inhabited areas 
of the world. Any real progress in the at- 
mospheric and oceanographic sciences will 
obviously depend on our ability to obtain 
worldwide observations on proper time and 
space scales. 

We are now developing revolutionary new 
methods of acquiring global information 
about our environment. The space satel- 
lite, although still in its embryonic state, of- 
fers a potential for acquiring environmental 
information over the entire globe in a man- 
ner hitherto unimaginable. However, satel- 
lites are extremely costly, and their cost will 
require that a system be devised for multi- 
ple uses. A satellite observational system 
for environmental purposes will have to 
serve navigational and geodetic functions, 
make observations of the weather, probe the 
oceans, and sound the ionosphere. 

Any observational platform should be put 
to multiple uses if it is expensive to build 
and operate. I am thinking not only of 
space satellites, but also of ships and air- 
craft. We can no longer ignore the neces- 
sity of using expensive platforms to collect 
data for many geophysical purposes. The 
concept of an oceanographic survey without 
a simultaneous atmospheric survey must be 
abandoned by force of economics alone. 

The same argument applies if we speak of 
communications or data processing. The 
present worldwide communications system 
required for the rapid collection and dissem- 
ination of meteorological data is one of the 

t and most complex man has devised. 
We will not be able to afford several such 
systems for the communication of environ- 
mental data. And the analysis and process- 
ing of these data, which frequently involve 
common procedures, will require greater 
common use of computers. 

There is another critical area in which 
the environmental sciences must act in com- 
mon. I am speaking now of the need for a 
general, unified warning system for natural 
environmental hazards. Earlier, I mentioned 
the sensitivity of our highly developed so- 
ciety to the cataclysmic wrenchings of na- 
ture. A catastrophe like the Alaskan earth- 
quake provides an ample demonstration. 
When power is lost, fuel unavailable, water 
supplies contaminated, and waste disposal 
systems inactivated, our modern society is 
prostrate. 

Hurricanes, tornadoes, tidal waves, and 
earthquakes have increasingly become an 
Achilles’ heel of our modern industrial so- 
ciety, and nature’s arrows occur with such 
frequency and are distributed over so wide 
an area that the need for an extensive warn- 
ing system is evident. But we cannot afford 
to develop and operate several such systems, 

The concerns I have been talking about— 
the high cost of science and technology and 
the problems raised by Dr. Berkner in his 
1958 lecture—stem, as I indicated earlier, 
from the dispersal of the scientific and tech- 
nological activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment among a number of different depart- 
ments and agencies. In the geophysical sci- 
ences this dispersal is more extensive than 
many of you may appreciate. Some 25 agen- 
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cies of the Federal Government are active 
in water resources research; some 15, in 
oceanography; and some 13, in the atmos- 
pheric sciences. When the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology was established, 
it saw that it must bring these agencies closer 
together, and it established an Interdepart- 
mental Committee for Atmospheric Sciences, 
an Interagency Committee on Oceanography, 
and a Committee on Water Resources Re- 
search. These committees permit their mem- 
ber agencies to talk to each other, to cooper- 
ate, to coordinate their activities, and to 
eliminate duplicative effort. These commit- 
tees work very well on the whole, particularly 
if we bear in mind the number of agencies 
each embraces. But they are not the only 
instruments for bringing about agreement 
among the Federal agencies in the areas 
which they cover. 

And so the Federal Government has begun 
to develop and experiment with new organi- 
zational forms. Last November, for example, 
in my own field, the Bureau of the Budget— 
and I would remind you that the Bureau of 
the Budget is an arm of the Executive Office 
of the President—issued a circular governing 
the manner in which all Federal meteorolog- 
ical services and supporting research would 
be planned and coordinated. The circular 
provided that a single agency—in this case 
the Department of Commerce—should de- 
velop a comprehensive Federal plan for these 
activities and be responsible for their co- 
ordination. It also provided that the De- 
partment of Commerce should furnish all 
basic meteorological services and supporting 
research, which are to be available to all 
agencies that need them, and should fur- 
nish specialized services to other agencies 
where it is economically feasible to do so. 
Where specialized services are concerned, the 
user agency would, of course, specify its re- 
quirements and would make the necessary 
funds available. What the circular attempts 
to do, in a sense, is to establish the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as a sort of meteorological 
services supermarket for all Federal agencies. 
The full effect of the circular has yet to be 
felt, and it is certainly too soon to evaluate 
its efficacy. But it is my hope—and I have 
been designated the Federal Meteorological 
Coordinator under the circular—that it will 
secure the advantages of greater unity in the 
providing of meteorological services and sup- 
porting research, sounder planning, and man- 
agement and savings in costs, while retaining 
the dynamism of user agencies with urgent 
and practical stakes in meteorology. 

The problem of devising organizational 
forms that will permit both the proper pur- 
suit of knowledge and the efficient provision 
of services is a real one at any level of gov- 
ernment. With the Department of Com- 
merce there are now three large, semiautono- 
mous agencies engaged in the conduct of re- 
search and the provision of services related 
to the environment. We should not engage 
in organizational exercises for their own 
sake, but we must find out what are the pen- 
alties and rewards of closer integration of 
the activities of those agencies. And so we 
are now taking steps to enter into joint pro- 
grams in certain areas. The Weather Bureau 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey are de- 
veloping a joint laboratory to study air-sea 
interaction problems, to bring the expertise 
of both the meteorologist and the oceanog- 
rapher to bear on the problems of the ocean- 
atmosphere interface. And the Weather Bu- 
reau and the Central Radio Propagation Lab- 
oratory are establishing a joint group at 
Boulder, Colo., to work on problems of space 
weather forecasting. These are purely intra- 
departmental ventures. They are hesitant 
but hopeful steps. However, they are prob- 
ably insufficient for the resolution of the 
dilemma that we in the United States face: 
How may we organize the environmental, 
scientific, and technological activities of the 
Federal Government so that we may have the 
benefits of integration—sound planning and 
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management of programs, the best use of the 
science and technology dollar, an awareness 
of significant long-range problems, and an 
understanding of the relative value of the 
entire range of environmental scientific and 
technological activities—without hampering 
the ability of an agency to perform its pri- 
mary missions and without sacrificing the 
ability to concentrate on immediate crucial 
problems that dispersal gives us? 

This is a critical matter, and one which de- 
serves widespread debate and open discus- 
sion. The time is now when we must con- 
front and solve this problem if we are to 
realize the magnificent opportunities that 
lie ahead to provide mankind with an under- 
standing of his natural physical environ- 
ment, with the methodology and technology 
for its conservation and management, and 
with the comprehensive warning apparatus 
required to protect him against nature’s ca- 
lamities. 


REMARKS BY MAYOR ROBERT F. 
WAGNER AT “I AM AN AMERICAN 
DAY” CEREMONIES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, several 
days ago the mayor of New York, Hon. 
Robert F. Wagner, spoke at ceremonies 
to honor newly naturalized citizens and 
first voters. He noted especially the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision which holds 
“that no distinction can be made between 
naturalized and native-born American 
citizens with regard to their right to go 
abroad, whether they want to reside tem- 
Porarily or permanently in the country 
of their birth.” 

At another point he said: 

We hear a great deal about rights these 
days, civil and otherwise. And we should. 
One of the major rights of citizenship is the 
right to participate in the principal decisions 
of government through the ballot box. That 
is a precious right. In fact, it is an impor- 
tant responsibility to exercise that right, even 
when it is personally inconvenient to do so. 
an is a duty to one’s country, State, and 
0. ° 


Hopefully, this is remembered by all of 
our citizens in this election year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by Mayor Wagner 
be made a part of my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER AT 
“I Am AN AMERICAN DAY” CEREMONIES 


We are gathered here to celebrate “I Am an 
American Day,” which was initiated 25 years 
ago by the city of New York in cooperation 
with the New York Journal-American. 

We honor today hundreds of newly 
naturalized citizens and also first voters, and 
it is inspiring to see this demonstration of 
thousands of Americans reaffirming their 
faith in our country. 

The founders of this Republic planned a 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people * * * built on the solid 
rock of freedom and justice for all. This 
plan has never been altered. We can look 
around us at many other nations where, 
under totalitarian rule, violent upheaval 
constantly threatens. With all our prob- 
lems, ours is the most stable government in 
the world today. 

We proudly welcome all those gathered 
here who have sought and obtained the 
privileges of citizenship and full member- 
ship in our free and democratic society, with 
all the rights and responsibilities that go 
with such citizenship. 
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We hear a great deal about rights these 
days, civil and otherwise. And we should. 
One of the major rights of citizenship is the 
right to participate in the principal decisions 
of government through the ballot box. That 
is a precious right. In fact, it is an impor- 
tant responsibility to exercise that right, even 
when it is personally inconvenient to do 80. 
To vote is a duty to one’s country, State, 
and city. 

Today in some parts of our own country 
@ struggle is necessary in order to secure for 
all citizens equally the right to vote. Here 
in New York City our constant effort is to 
induce each American citizen to exercise his 
right to vote, and to come to the polls on 
election day. 

Many if not most Americans take their 
citizenship for granted. I hope that none of 
you do. Last Monday the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down an historic 
decision, holding that no distinction can be 
made between naturalized and native born 
American citizens with regard to their right 
to go abroad—whether they want to reside 
temporarily or permanently in the country of 
their birth. In my judgment, this decision 
ranks in importance with the historic Su- 
preme Court decision on the segregation of 
schools. 

I have been urging for a long time that the 
McCarran-Walter Act should be amended to 
remove this distinction which gave the 
stigma of second-class citizenship to our 
naturalized citizens. 

Now the Supreme Court has acted and 
rendered legislative action unnecessary. 
This was a great decision. We may well in- 
clude the celebration of this decision on the 
occasion of “I Am an American Day.” 

A moment ago I spoke of the responsibility 
as well as the right to vote. New citizens 
and first voters assume other responsibilities, 
too. 
Perhaps the most important of all of these 
is a share in the burden of the national 
responsibility to help insure peace, freedom 
and justice throughout the world. Today 
America is the leader of the free world. Our 
country is the sword and shield of the cause 
of freedom everywhere. Each citizen as- 
sumes a proportionate share of the respon- 
sibility for the cost and consequences of this 
role. 

The decisions made by our country affect 
the course of events in every country, in 
every continent, in every corner of the globe. 
Your vote and your voice provide the basis 
of these fateful decisions. 

You bear a responsibility not only to your 
country but also to your city, to your com- 
munity, and to your neighbors. In a city 
like New York you are responsible to accom- 
modate your neighbors and they, to you. 
Each of you must be concerned for your 
neighbors’ personal safety, security, and 
welfare, whoever they are—and vice versa. 
Each New Yorker must regard himself as his 
brother’s keeper, and his neighbor’s keeper. 

You must regard each fellow New Yorker 
as your neighbor, and each neighbor as your 
brother. These are my most meaningful 
words to you on this “I Am an American 
Day.“ 

Now let me congratulate all of you on your 
new privileges and responsibilities as citi- 
zens and new voters. You now have a share 
in the heritage of the greatest country in the 
world. So I say to you: Face the future with 
faith and confidence in yourselves and in 
this country of yours and mine. Hold your 
flag aloft with pride; and may God bless 
you, and may God bless America. 


THE AGREEMENT WITH RUMANIA 
AND U.S. RELATIONS WITH EAST- 
ERN EUROPE 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, the United 

States would be remiss in its duties to 
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the goals of better conditions in Eastern 
Europe, and its eventual liberation, if we 
did not prudently take advantage of the 
currently fluid situation in the Com- 
munist bloc. 


It is the wise judgment of the present 
administration, just as it was of the 
Eisenhower and Kennedy administra- 
tions, that the best thing we can do for 
the peoples of Eastern Europe—short of 
a liberation war no thoughtful person 
desires—is to help ease the pressures 
within their societies by encouraging 
them to maintain their national identi- 
ties and to develop their economic in- 
dependence from the Soviet Union. The 
recent negotiations and agreement with 
Rumania follows this course. As the 
Detroit News said in a recent editorial, 
this was a “sensible cold war move.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the Detroit 
News of June 3, 1964, be made a part of 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) News, June 3, 
1964] 


UNITED STATES-RUMANIA TRADE PACT: 
SENSIBLE CoLD Wan MOVE 

Another hole has been driven in the Iron 
Curtain by the Johnson administration’s de- 
cision to increase trade with Rumania, And 
despite the predictable opposition from 
American elements who want to hew to the 
cold war line of a decade ago, the move is far- 
sighted and sensible. 

Rumania now has won permission to buy 
most commodities from us without need 
for export licenses for every item—licenses 
which have constituted an American form of 
curtain. Licenses also will be granted for 
purchase of industrial installations, such as 
equipment for oil refineries, steel mills, and 
the petrochemical industry. 

Rumania’s trade with out allies in West 
Europe currently is running at about half 
a billion dollars annually or 35 percent of the 
nation’s total trade. We had the choice of 
sitting on our hands and bemoaning, for 
political reasons, the trading enterprise of 
other nations or getting off the fence and 
cutting ourselves in on a slice of burgeon- 
ing market. 

Our current exports to Rumania add up to 
only 1 percent of that market and our pur- 
chases from Rumania even less, There’s not 
a lot we want to buy from Rumania, which 
would help to balance payments, so we'll 
finance credits through our Export-Import 
Bank. It’s not a bad risk. Rumania has built 
up one of the strongest foreign currency re- 
serves among the captive nations. 

The Rumanians don’t want to buy the 
equipment the Soviet Union offers and, as a 
species of latter-day Titoists, they're telling 
Moscow so. The rift between Moscow and 
Peiping these days prevents Moscow from 
wielding the “or else” club Stalin used to 
brandish, 

Rumania’s leaders are being ideological op- 
portunists. They are also unique among sat- 
ellite nations in their industrial enterprise 
and economic growth rates. We can't expect 
liberalization from them, but independent 
nationalism, as with Tito, is a worthwhile 
alternative. 

In daring during an election year to go 
after the political opportunity and the trade 
benefits, the administration is to be com- 
mended. 

The trade agreement and the reciprocal 
elevation of legations to the status of em- 
bassies follows our decision to sign a con- 
sular pact with the Soviet Union. The end 
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of the cold war is not in sight, but the ice 
is breaking up. 

There has to be one word of caution. The 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations have 
been trying to sell Congress on the idea that 
communism is not a monolithic conspiracy, 
as obviously it is no longer, and at times the 
benefits to be gained by speeding the thaw 
have been overemphasized. 

The danger in that is that flexibility can 
itself be rated as a new and infallible cold 
war weapon capable of breaking up Stalin’s 
old empire. We'd be wise to stop playing 
that cute little political trick. The Reds 
orenik stupid and their leaders are not gul- 

e. 

If we trade for trade’s sake, political ad- 
vantages to ourselves and the captive nations 
may follow. To reverse the process and play 
28 with trade could have the opposite 

ect. 


WYOMING LIVESTOCK GROWERS 
AND BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association, 
meeting in annual convention at Tor- 
rington, June 4, was privileged to hear a 
remarkably salient and cogent address by 
the group’s president, Mr. Joe Watt, of 
Moorcroft, Wyo. 

Seldom have I heard the plight of the 
livestock man so ably elucidated or the 
cause of his dilemma so accurately pin- 
pointed. Press treatment of Mr. Watt’s 
address included news and editorial cov- 
erage in the June 4 and 5 issues of the 
Wyoming State Tribune. Editor James 
Flinchum opened an editorial on the talk 
with a remark in which I completely con- 
cur: 


It is our fond, but equally uncertain, hope 
that every thinking person in the State read 
the report of the excellent speech made yes- 
terday to the Wyoming Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation by its president, Joe Watt * * * what 
he said had a very important message for 
every person in the State of Wyoming. 


Mr. President, the dilemma of the 
American livestock producer continues— 
in the face of political ploys which seem 
to hold out hope to him in the form of 
investigations. But, he needs no investi- 
gations; he needs relief from imports, as 
the speech by Mr. Watt makes so clear. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the speech of Mr. Watt and 
the editorial by James Flinchum be 
printed in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Rxcon as follows: 

ANNUAL MESSAGE, 1964 
(Address of Joe H. Watt, president, Wyoming 

Stock Growers Association, before annual 

convention at Torrington, Wyo., June 4, 

1964) 


I have served as your president for the 
past year, and it has been a most pleasant 
experience. I have found wherever I go, 
stockmen to be interested in our many prob- 
lems and willing to give their support and 
money wherever needed. I have called on 
many individuals and committees for advice 
and help, and they have driven many miles 
to be on the job. 

I note on the program that my talk is 
listed as the president's annual address, 
With your permission, I am going to change 
it to a report on the problems, and the way 
we have tried to solve them during the past 
year. 
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My first major problem was the selection 
of a new secretary. Bob Hanesworth, who 
had been our secretary for the past 13 years, 
advised me that he would like to continue 
as editor of Cow Country, but that he wished 
to retire as active secretary of the associa- 
tion. I appointed Lloyd Van DeBurg as 
chairman of a committee to select a new 
secretary. This committee called for ap- 
plications, and 13 very fine men applied for 
the job. 

Many of these men had their master’s de- 
grees from college and would have accepted 
the position as our secretary at a much low- 
er salary than they were presently receiving. 
I can’t help but be proud of our association 
when men of this caliber would consider the 
prestige of working for our association, 
compensation enough to account for the dif- 
ference in wages. The Wyoming Stock 
Growers, after 92 years, still carries much 
respect by the people of Wyoming and it is 
our duty to maintain that respect. 

As you all know, Dean Prosser was selected 
secretary. He is the son and grandson of old 
pioneer families. He has a fine education 
and he and his sons operate a ranch and 
feedlot. This qualifies Dean to thoroughly 
understand all our problems, and he has 
done an outstanding job as our secretary. 

I would like to compliment our office per- 
sonnel, The three girls are handling our 
association work, plus all the brand inspec- 
tion work. Several years back there were 
four girls handling a much smaller program. 
To our Office staff, a sincere thank you. 

We are the work so that it all 
might be handled through various commit- 
tees. I have given a great deal of thought 
in the appointment of committeemen and I 
have tried to keep them informed of the 
problems that would come under their com- 
mittee. It is my hope that at this conven- 
tion, the committees will continue to be 
active and will either defend or kill any ideas 
brought up for their consideration. 

I appointed a new committee membership 
and public relations. This committee has 
worked hard and has met at different times 
throughout the year. I am sure you will 
find in their report some new ideas as to 
membership dues, selection of committee 
members, and how we might make our asso- 
ciation stronger and more democratic. Our 
membership for the past 5 years has shown 
a steady decline, but in the past 6 months, 
the trend has changed and we have gained 
60 new members. I sincerely hope that you 
will back up the new membership com- 
mittee’s suggestions. 

During the past year, Dean or I have tried 
to attend all local stock growers meetings, 
bull sales, or any meeting where a group of 
stockmen might be interested in visiting with 
us. We have tried to bring their ideas back 
and incorporate them for the future admin- 
istration of the association. We feel that we 
might build our membership by making our 
organization a little more friendly and dem- 
ocratic, but without changing the overall 
policies that the Wyoming Stock Growers 
was built on. 

We have organized our brand inspection 
along the same lines as our other commit- 
tees. Our seven supervisors in the various 
areas of the State are the boss of the brand 
inspectors under them. In most cases they 
have the right to hire and fire, and to change 
methods of brand inspection if they see fit. 
When the supervisors have a problem that 
they wish advice on, they go to the chief 
brand inspector, Dean Prosser. If Dean 
wishes to, he may carry the problem up to 
the president. We have found very few prob- 
lems get beyond the supervisors for answers. 

This method has given the responsibility 
to the men in the field, and that is where it 
belongs. 

The brand and theft committee has been 
kept well posted of all problems concerning 
brand inspection. They have given good ad- 
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vice, and we have felt our inspection has 
worked reasonably smooth and efficiently. I 
will not try to tell you our inspection is per- 
fect. In some areas it is hard to find the 
proper men, but as a whole, it has been 
satisfactory. We would like to put a man 
on in the fall for at least a couple of months 
to spot check our inspection. We would like 
to be the first to know how good a grade 
of inspection we have, and if there are in- 
spectors who should be helped or replaced. 
Our inspectors are a real fine type of men 
and are doing a good job. Given a little 
more time, we will have the best inspection 
possible. 

As you ranchers probably know, the State 
of Wyoming set up a fund of $100,000 to help 
start the brand program in 1961. This 
$100,000 was to be repaid in 5 years time. 
There was to be a 6-mill levy set up for brand 
inspection until such time as this money 
was repaid to the State. After the money 
has been repaid, we will certify to the State 
board of equalization the amount of deficit 
for the previous year as determined by said 
statement of revenues and expenses. We 
would like to amend the law by adding just 
a few words at this point: “And to 
maintain a reserve balance of approximately 
$100,000.” We desire this amendment so as 
to provide the brand fund with money to 
operate on from the time we budget in June 
until the new taxes are collected. I am 
pleased to tell you that we have just paid 
the State the final payment of $50,000, and 
have a balance left over of $99,000. We are 
going to ask the legislature to permit us to 
maintain the reserve we now have. 

I wish that I might continue to tell you 
that everything is rosy, but I'm afraid this 
is a part of our problems that is very serious. 

I think the time has come when you had 
better punch some new holes in your belt and 
be prepared to cinch it tight, because condi- 
tions are not good, and it is my opinion they 
may get even rougher. 

As of January 1, 1964, we had an inventory 
of beef cattle of 78,834,000 head. Beef cattle 
shows an increase of 334 million head, or 
5 percent over 1962. Dairy cattle have de- 
creased about a million head from 1962. 
There are 27,654,000 head of dairy cattle. 
The total of beef and dairy cattle is 106,488,- 
000 head. This is an alltime high number 
of cattle in the United States. This alltime 
high cattle number that we have is made 
up of above average number of cows. In 
other words, our inventory of cattle is still 
going to increase. In 1963, as the market 
began to break, feeders began to hang on to 
their cattle hoping for a better price, and 
thereby increasing the tonnage of beef. 
There is no question that these conditions 
did create a soft market, but when foreign 
countries were allowed to export into our 
country a quantity of beef equal to 11 per- 
cent of this alltime high tonnage of beef 
that we produced, it was bound to break the 
market severely. Now, many people in our 
Government and even some of our producers, 
such as past president of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, Jay Taylor, 
of Texas, say these imports have hurt us but 
very little. Some £ that we need this 11 
percent of lean, b beef, as our markets 
were not receiving enough of the cow and 
bull meat to meet this special demand. I 
maintain that these imports broke our cow 
and bull market so severely that this type 
of cattle was held back on the range, and 
will further increase our inventory of cattle. 
I do not believe a man has to be an economist 
to know that 11 percent of any commodity 
will affect its price. Cattlemen everywhere 
feel that we are being sold down the river, 
and have asked that our National Congress 
set realistic quotas whereby we might have 
some protection against these excessive im- 
ports. 

Your secretary has testified in Washington 
at two hearings on imports. 
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His testimony showed the importance of 
the cattle industry to our State, and Nation. 
He advised the congressional committee that 
we did not feel the voluntary quotas set by 
the State Department were fair to our in- 
dustry, and that we were going to suffer 
severe losses unless given further protec- 
tion. He asked that realistic quotas be set 
on the average of imports of the years 1959- 
63, and that there be no growth factor until 
such time as beef shall reach parity price. 
He also testified while in Washington against 
any cuts in our present tariff on beef. The 
American National Cattlemen’s Association 
has had men in Washington on a full-time 
basis trying to persuade the Government to 
give our industry some protection. The 
Hruska amendment to the farm bill which 
would have given us the needed proctection, 
was lost by two votes. The two Montana 
Senators voted against this amendment. 
Immediately following the killing of this 
amendment, they came out with bills and 
statements that the stockmen needed help 
badly. . 

Why. did they kill this amendment that 
would have given us protection when they 
had the opportunity to help us? The fact 
of the matter is that the powers in Washing- 
ton could give us this protection at any time 
they wished to do so. It is my opinion that 
the majority in Washington are free traders, 
and that we will get no help. 

The Farmers Union has suggested that the 
Government initiate an incentive payment 
program of $3 per hundred pounds on sales 
on cattle at lightweight. This is a scheme 
to get us to take subsidies. The Govern- 
ment could then step in and set up controls. 
This is not the kind of help we want, nor 
will we accept it. The thing we have got to 
Tealize is that we are going to have some 
lean years. We will have to continue our 
fight for protection against the ruinous high 
imports; cut our cattle inventory, and vol- 
untarily sell our cattle at lighter weights. 
By using this method we may maintain our 
freedom, and in the long run, a much 
healthier industry. 

During the past year, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman endorsed H.R. 7154, 
which is a bill to permit grazing of the soil 
bank acres. He made a statement that we 
would not be able to produce enough feeder 
cattle by 1970 to feed our population. One 
cannot help but wonder just what they are 
thinking. Might it be they would like to 
see us get into a position whereby we would 
ask to go on a subsidized program, with the 
Government controlling our business? 

President Johnson sent a group to Europe 
recently to make a study to see if it was pos- 
sible to sell more beef there. Last year we 
exported to Europe one-fifth of 1 percent 
of the beef and mutton produced in this 
country. This group reported to President 
Johnson, upon their return, that there is a 
shortage of some kinds of beef in Europe, and 
that U.S. exporters with aggressive salesmen- 
ship, had an excellent chance of capturing 
some of the market. They asked that our 
Government, use whatever resources it has 
available to help the trade to establish con- 
tacts, provide interpreters, dig up better in- 
formation of the European meat business, 
pave the way for foreign buyers coming here, 
etc. The President assured them of full co- 
operation. The Committee stressed that ac- 
tual selling is not a job for the Government 
to do, but should be handled through the 
U.S. trade channels. 

I am sure you have all read about the pro- 
posed investigation of chainstores’ profit in 
beef. I have no quarrel with the investiga- 
tion as such. If there are abuses, they should 
be exposed and corrected, but I feel that 
chainstores are doing a good job of promot- 
ing and marketing our beef. They handle 
about 85 percent of our retail sales. Our 
consumption of beef has gone up from 60 
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pounds in the 1940's to 95 pounds in 1963. I 
think this has been accomplished by the 
chainstores’ modern methods of merchandis- 
ing, and the advertising they do to sell beef. 
Some have charged the chainstores with con- 
trolling the markets by feeding their own 
cattle or having them fed. 

The information I have states that in 1961, 
all the chainstores together fed around 39,000 
head of cattle, which is two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the commercial slaughter of that year. 
I think we should establish the facts before 
we criticize them unduly. 

Even though the price of cattle is a most 
serious problem, I think a more serious prob- 
lem is the future use of our public lands. 
We have attended various meetings on the 
use of our public lands. We have endorsed 
the Aspinall bill No. 8070 and its companion 
bills. These bills would appoint a committee 
composed of an equal number of Senators, 
Representatives, and users, to make a study 
of the legislation pertaining to lands and to 
land use. I think one of our most important 
jobs is to get a committee appointed that 
will make a fair study. If this is done, I am 
sure that it will be to our advantage. We 
have maintained that no legislation should 
be passed on public lands until this study 
has been completed. The Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association has always stood for 
multiple use of its public lands. 

The American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation asked that the affiliated States raise 
a fund of $50,000 to help bear the expense 
of fighting the large imports of beef, and 
other problems of the cattlemen. This 
$50,000 was broken down into quotas for each 
State, based on the number of cattle they 
have. I do not know the exact sum that has 
been raised in Wyoming, but I know it was 
most generous, and I want to thank all of 
you who contributed so generously to this 
fund. 

I hope this convention will come out in 
favor of three strong resolutions. 

1. That we continue to ask for realistic 
quotas on importation of beef. 

2. That there be no cuts made in the tariff 
on beef. 

3. That we do not want a subsidized pro- 
gram of any kind, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to President Johnson, 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman, and 
our congressional delegation. 

It has certainly been a pleasure to work for 
and with the members of this association in 
the past year, who have never failed to con- 
tribute their time or money when it has been 
asked for. 

The employees and officers have done the 
best they could to fight for what they thought 
best for our industry. It is for you to decide 
if we have succeeded. 

Thank you. 


[From the Cheyenne (Wyo.) State Tribune, 
June 5, 1964] 
THE SOLUTION Is AVAILABLE 

It is our fond, but equally uncertain, hope 
that every thinking person in this State read 
the report of the excellent speech made yes- 
terday to the Wyoming Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation annual convention by its president, 
Joe Watt. Mr. Watt’s address was billed as 
the association president's annual report to 
the membership of the stockgrowers, a 92- 
year-old organization. But what he said had 
a very important message for every person 
in the State of Wyoming, be he rancher, 
farmer, store clerk, or banker. 

The cow, says Russell Thorp, made Wyo- 
ming and it is still this State’s economic 
mainstay. Whatever happens to the live- 
stock industry is bound to have a serious, 
far-reaching impact on the lives of all of 
our citizens. 

As president of the stockgrowers associa- 
tion, the organization in our State that is 
most concerned with beef cattle, Mr. Watt 
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then can be considered as the prime repre- 
sentative authority on the industry’s ills and 
problems. 

That it is sick now, all across the land, is 
an accepted fact; and what caused that eco- 
nomic plague seems pretty obvious to people 
like Joe Watt. 

“As of January 1,” he hold the stockgrow- 
ers yesterday, “we had an inventory of beef 
cattle of 78,834,000 head. Beef cattle show 
an increase of 3.75 million head or 5 percent 
over 1962. Dairy cattle have decreased about 
a million head from 1962. There are 27,654,- 
000 head of dairy cattle. The total of beef 
and dairy cattle is 106,488,000 head. 

“This is,” said Mr. Watt, “an alltime high 
number of cattle in the United States. This 
alltime high cattle number that we have is 
made up of above-average number of cows. 
In other words, our inventory cattle is still 
going to increase. 

“In 1963,” he says, “as the market began 
to break, feeders began to hang onto their 
cattle hoping for a better price, and thereby 
increasing the tonnage of beef. There is no 
question that these conditions did create a 
soft market, but when foreign countries were 
allowed to export into our country a quantity 
of beef equal to 11 percent of this alltime 
high tonnage of beef that we produced, it 
was bound to break the market severely.” 

These two sentences, we believe, present 
the crux of the plight of the domestic live- 
stock producer in the United States today. 

As the market began to sag the stockmen 
hung onto their inventories hoping for bet- 
ter prices, a natural reaction and one that 
has occurred time and time again in the 
past. But the market did not get better; it 
got worse. Why? Because says Mr. Watt, 
foreign beef producers were allowed to ex- 
port to the United States record quantities 
of beef to compete with record numbers of 
domestic cattle. 

Watt notes that past president Jay Taylor 
of the American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation says imports have hurt domestic stock- 
men very little; that some persons say this 
country needed 11 percent of the lean boned 
beef; that the U.S. markets were not receiv- 
ing enough of the cow and bull meat to meet 
this special demand—cow and bull meat that 
produces lean beef. But Watt throws in this 
clincher, and as far as we are concerned he 
has won the argument: 

“I maintain that these imports broke our 
cow and bull market so severely that this 
type of cattle was held back on the range 
and will further increase our inventory of 
cattle. I do not believe a man has to be 
an economist to know that 11 percent of 
any commodity will affect its price. Cattle- 
ment everywhere feel that we are being sold 
down the river, and have asked Congress to 
set realistic quotas whereby we might have 
some protection against these excessive 
imports.” 

For all who might care to see and realize 
the truth of this situation, here is the prob- 
lem of the beef industry, set forth in simple, 
understandable terms. 

We do not need a Presidential commission 
to tell us what has happened to beef prices; 
it is plain that if the, stockmen of this 
country can be permitted to sell off their 
cow and bull beef, get rid of it, get it off 
the ranges, and reduce the production vol- 
ume somewhat, the Nation’s stockmen can 
claw their own way out of this mess. 

Imports compete with this particular kind 
of beef production thus forcing it to be 
retained on the ranges in this country and 
contributing to the present glut of animals. 

Essentially the main burden of the problem 
is a simple one and requires a simple solu- 
tion: Lop off the imports that directly com- 
pete with the cow and bull beef. 

It is plain, however, that the Johnson 
administration does not intend to do this 
and will not do it. For its own good reasons, 
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it has given the back of its hand to the 
livestock producers of the United States. 

It ought to be voted out of office on that 
one point alone, if for no other. 


FOUNDATION OF NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIAN CULTURE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, for 
nearly a year I have marveled at the 
rapid development of a North Dakota- 
based organization having far-reaching 
significance. 

The Foundation of North American 
Indian Culture, with international head- 
quarters in Bismarck, N. Dak., was or- 
ganized by a group of North Dakota citi- 
zens who felt that a nationally coordi- 
nated effort was vital to preserve and 
enhance the past and present Indian cul- 
ture of the North American Continent. 

In its brief history this foundation has 
had many notable accomplishments. A 
new spotlight is shining on the talents of 
Indian people, great promise is held out 
for new job opportunities for Indian 
people in marketing of their craft, and 
the public is beginning to be aware that 
Indians are people who possess great and 
proud heritages. _ 

Hundreds of the most talented Indian 
people of Canada and the United States 
have been attracted to the foundation 
cause, and they have been joined by 
many, many other non-Indians, who, like 
their Indian friends, have recognized 
— such an organization was long over- 

ue. 

Now the Foundation of North Ameri- 
can Indian Culture prepares for its sec- 
ond annual meeting, August 3-11, in Bis- 
marck-Mandan, N. Dak., with a mem- 
bership in half the States of this coun- 
try, several Canadian provinces and Eu- 
rope. 

Now the Foundation of North Ameri- 
can Indian Culture is preparing for an- 
other milestone in its short life—its sec- 
ond annual meeting and first annual 
North American Indian Exposition, Au- 
gust 3-11, in Bismarck-Mandan, N. Dak. 
The foundation goes into this period with 
a solid membership in half the States of 
this country, several Canadian provinces, 
and a number of foreign countries. 

For its annual meeting the foundation 
is determined to get its program firmly 
established among all Indian-oriented 
groups as swiftly as possible. It has 
scheduled a set of three 3-day confer- 
ences from August 3-11. 

The first, August 3-5, is an invita- 
tional conference to all United States and 
Canadian Indian tribes, Indian groups, 
and publications and other organizations 
concerned with Indian matters. The 
foundation is involving most of the top 
State agencies and private organizations 
in North Dakota as participating groups 
to make this conference as successful as 
possible. 

The second meeting, August 6 to 8, is 
the first Indian youth conference ever 
held devoted strictly to Indian culture. 
The National Indian Youth Council, 
with headquarters in New Mexico, is co- 
ordinating plans for this conference. 

Finally, the foundation will hold its 
own business sessions on August 9 to 11, 
concluding the course of action it will 
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take in the year ahead to improve the 
image of the Indian and preserve the 
culture of our first Americans. 

Coinciding with these three important 
foundation meetings will be a founda- 
tion-sponsored North American Indian 
Exposition. Many States and Provinces 
have already sent in their advance reg- 
istration for the 9 busy days of Indian 
art and crafts exhibits, an Indian Olym- 
pics, a Miss North American Indian 
pageant, parades, and tryouts for a North 
American Indian Festival Company. 
Many other features—a rodeo, a horse 
show, a nightly historical pageant, 
massed choral and band concerts—also 
will be featured during this unusual 
spectator attraction. 

We in North Dakota are proud of 
what this foundation has achieved in 
such a short time. We are doubly grate- 
ful because through its efforts the Foun- 
dation of North American Indian Cul- 
ture has helped to establish an interna- 
tional image for the State of North Da- 
kota as a State providing good will and 
hospitality to Indian people everywhere, 
a State which cares enough about a 
great culture to see that it is publicly 
recognized throughout the world, a 
State located in the center of North 
America and which is itself the Indian 
culture capital of the North American 
Continent. 

The Honorable William L. Guy, Gover- 
nor of North Dakota, is one of many 
North Dakotans who have many times 
recognized the great value which Indian 
culture offers to society. Keeping in 
mind the timely August days of the 
Foundation of North American Indian 
Culture, Governor Guy has issued an 
official proclamation calling for the pe- 
riod, August 3 to 11, to be known as 
North American Indian Week and Au- 
gust 5 as North American Indian Day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Guy’s proclamation 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF NORTH 

DAKOTA 

Whereas the native culture of the North 
American Continent is the culture of the 
North American Indian; and 

Whereas the North American Indian has 
made notable contributions to the culture 
of the nations of this continent, in the fields 
of history, religion, government, music, 
dance, art, crafts, athletics and other areas 
which have distinguished the North Ameri- 
can way of life; and 

Whereas great emphasis is being made by 
many private groups and public agencies to 
perpetuate the great culture of our first 
Americans for the lasting benefit of both 
the Indian and non-Indian people; and 

Whereas the Foundation of North Ameri- 
can Indian Culture has established its in- 
ternational headquarters in the State of 
North Dakota and is holding a 9-day North 
American Indian Exposition in North Da- 
kota, August 3-11: Now, therefore 

I, William L. Guy, Governor of the State 
of North Dakota, do hereby proclaim the 
week of August 3-11, 1964, as North American 
Indian Week and August 5, 1964, as North 
American Indian Day and urge all citizens 
to accord appropriate recognition to the 
many varied accomplishments of the North 
American Indian during that period; and 
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be it further proclaimed that the North 
American Indian Week and North American 
Indian Day shall be officially observed in 
proper ceremonies in Bismarck-Mandan, 
N. Dak.; and that the citizens of this State 
shall encourage friends, relatives, and asso- 
ciates from throughout the North Ameri- 
can Continent to visit North Dakota during 
this period to pay tribute to the many talents 
and other accomplishments of North Ameri- 
can Indians which will be exhibited during 
the North American Indian Exposition. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of North Dakota here in my 
ofice in the State Capitol at Bismarck, 
N. Dak., this 21st day of May 1964. 

WILLIAM L. Guy, 
Governor. 


Attest: 
BEN MEUR, 
Secretary of State. 
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WASTE IN OVERSEA PROGRAMS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Hills- 
boro Argus, published in Hillsboro, Oreg., 
recently printed an interview with a local 
resident who had completed a 4-month 
medical mission in Ecuador. This man is 
Dr. W. A. Thierfelder, and he had some 
pertinent comments to make about 
American policies and aid efforts in 
Ecuador. 

As do most Americans who travel 
abroad, Dr. Thierfelder found that this 
country gets the most results for its 
money not from foreign aid, but from the 
Peace Corps. He was also highly critical 
of the sheltered life lived at taxpayer ex- 
pense by the large American aid mission 
in that country. 

Mr. President, that example can be 
multiplied many times. One of the best 
ways to save hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money would be 
to cut back on the number of our wasted 
personnel in country after country in 
the foreign aid program and turn much 
of the administration of the program 
over to the private segment of our 
economy. 

Dr. Thierfelder presents convincing 
evidence to sustain the position the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has taken in opposition 
to the unconscionable waste that char- 
acterizes our foreign aid program. 

I shall continue that fight when the 
foreign aid bill reaches the floor of the 
Senate this year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASTE, FAILURE FELT ABROAD IN U.S. OVERSEA 
PROGRAMS 
(By Dick McKinney) 

“Welcome home, Dr. T.” 

This was the sign that greeted Dr. W. A. 
Thierfelder and Pepita at their Fernhill Road 
residence in Forest Grove May 4 when the 
doctor returned from a 4-month medical 
mission in Ecuador. 

Thierfelder left the United States early 
in January to relieve Dr. Waldo Stiles, who 
was running a native mission in Quito and 
helping to look after the 600 Americans in 
the country. Stiles, who currently is under- 
taking graduate work in California, had been 
in the country for 8 years. Thierfelder was 
relieved by E. E. Rippie, of Portland's Good 
Samaritan Hospital. 
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Pepita is an Ecuadoran dog given to the 
doctor by an American Army officer. 

Looking tan and fit from his stay in the 
land of eternal spring, Thierfelder said the 
predominant feeling among Americans in 
Ecuador is that U.S. programs of assistance 
are featured by waste and are not accom- 
plishing their purpose. Most effective pro- 
gram with limited funds is the Peace Corps, 
he said, in that Americans share the type 
life lived by the natives. One of the major 
problems is that Americans live high in 
Ecuador. Americans have plush quarters 
and are paid well, causing resentment among 
Ecuadorans. 

“We can’t buy friends,” he said. Visiting 
American officials frequently get the wrong 
idea as to success of U.S. programs, the 
doctor said, because only token projects are 
started with U.S. funds. When U.S. officials 
visit Ecuador, members of the ruling military 
junta show them only these token projects. 
Money is not getting to the people and is 
not being used as it was intended, Thier- 
felder added. 

Best way to help the Ecuadorans is to 
share knowledge and work with them. He 
cited highway building as an example where 
United States could initiate a new type of 
program. New program would consist of 
United States giving technological know-how 
and supervision and letting Ecuadorans 
participate more. “An unlimited dole” is 
not the answer, the doctor continued, as a 
“large percentage of it never gets to the 
masses.” 


Governmental instability and rule by mili- 
tary juntas undermines U.S. assistance pro- 
grams, he said. 

The people are so used to constant revolu- 
tions and turnovers in government that they 
actually don’t care. With the exception of 
food, most items are quite expensive for 
Ecuadorans, and this leads to graft in high 
places, the doctor added. 

Thierfelder pointed out wealthy Ecua- 
dorans are afraid of two things—communism 
and the United States. The country is ripe 
for Communist infiltration due to poverty, 
and the wealthy fear the United States be- 
cause they feel it might take over as in Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. 

Witnessing a Latin American demonstra- 
tion, Thierfelder said they are not “conducted 
by kids.” There is a great deal of shooting 
and “demonstrations are probably carried on 
and backed by Red influence.” When the 
underprivileged get “sick and tired of the 
ruling junta,” the subdued Communists 
come out, he said. These demonstrations 
usually result in a clash and then turn 
against the United States, according to the 
doctor. 

The wealthy are being taxed more heavily 
at the present time, he said, but this is caus- 
ing problems as benefits are not coming 
about and the results are not being seen. 

There is a great deal of thievery in the 
country, according to Thierfelder. He said a 
person who sticks his arm out the window 
while driving might have his watch taken. 
“Stealing is just a way of life among the 
poor," the doctor said. 

The poor native frequently has no shoes 
and they frequently are seen sleeping on the 
edge of roads. It is a common sight, he said, 
to see women carrying 200-pound sacks on 
their backs. 

Legal protection as it is known in the 
United States does not exist in Ecuador, he 
commented, Terming it a “miserable situa- 
tion,” Thierfelder said officials can throw the 
book away. If a person murders someone 
he will be out of jail in at least 13 years, ac- 
cording to Thierfelder. 

“Vast economic potential exists,” he said, 
but economic uncertainty and instability 
caused by frequent overthrows of government 
hamper this and keep people out. He listed 
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great banana plantations, good climate, vege- 
tables, fruit, native art, timber, balsa wood, 
cattle and kapok as evidence of Ecuador's 
potential. “Land is quite high,” he said, and 
pointed out 1 acre of land in Quito is worth 
between $10,000 and $20,000 and added land 
in business sections might be worth $100,000. 

Turning to medicine, Thierfelder said the 
caliber of doctors in the country is low. 
One of the major roadblocks in the way to 
medical improvement is devastating cus- 
toms, which hinder sending medical equip- 
ment. It is hard to get things in, even to 
help their own people, the doctor claimed. 

There are about 40 clinics in Quito, which 
are swamped with people wanting treatment. 
Another medical problem is that there are a 
great many polio cases in which there is.no 
treatment. Among those afflicted with the 
disease, it is common to see grotesque legs, 
and people scooting on their knees and hands 
like amphibians, 

Rabid dogs are another major problem, 
and he said “there is a constant turnover of 
this.“ Grain-fed dogs are used to keep 
thieves away, according to the doctor. He 
said the Ecuadoran health department does 
not appear interested in rounding up these 
rabid dogs. Other health problems include 
parasites, tapeworm, amoebic dysentery, hep- 
atitis, peptic ulcers and gall bladder disease. 
You have to watch everything you drink, 
he said, because of lack of maintenance of 
water system. 

Despite the fact that 95 percent of the 
people are Catholic, Theirfelder termed 
Ecuadorians irreligious. 

Education is on the upswing. In Quito 
almost all go to elementary schools, and 
Thierfelder added there are many parochial 
institutions. An attempt to teach English 
is being made in the school, but most people 
do not understand the language, he said. 
Ninety-nine percent of the people under- 
stand and speak only Spanish. 

Ecuador is called the land of eternal 
spring. Visitors have quite an adjustment 
to make, Thierfelder said, due to the 9,500- 
foot altitude. He termed it like going from 
here to Mount Hood. During winter and 
summer the temperature is 71° despite prox- 
imity to the equator, The seasons are iden- 
tical to Oregon’s, the doctor added, with rain 
coming between November and March. 

During his stay, Thierfelder dined with 
Gary Enschede of Hillsboro, who is with the 
Peace Corps. He also visited Lima, Peru, 
calling it the San Francisco of South 
America. His visit also included a trip on 
the Amazon River. 


THE ILLEGAL WAR IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp certain letters I have received 
in support of my opposition to the un- 
constitutional and illegal war the United 
States is waging in southeast Asia, result- 
ing in the unjustifiable killing of Ameri- 
can boys. 

I want to say again to the Secretary of 
State and Secretary McNamara and the 
President of the United States that the 
time has come to stop the illegal war 
being conducted by the United States. 
The time has come to place the entire 
issue before the United Nations, within 
the framework of international law, and 
in keeping with our signed treaty obliga- 
tions. It is only in that way that the 
United States will return to keeping its 
treaty pledges made to the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 31, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: Hearty thanks for your 
stand concerning South Vietnam. 

The people over there don’t want any war. 
They are the ones who are doing most of the 
suffering unless, and God help us, we get 
into a general war. 

Please keep on fighting, and power to you. 
You can go to sleep every night knowing that 
you have done your best and that the blood 
of any who suffer is not on your hands. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR J. BERTHOLF, 
PRINCETON, N.J., June 1, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dear Sm: I write to give you my whole- 
hearted support on your efforts to repudiate 
the present Government policy in South Viet- 
nam and to bring to an end American par- 
ticipation in that war. It would be a tragedy 
if this war were to be expanded or if the 
United States were to take a more direct 
part in the war effort. 

It is my belief from what I have seen, 
heard, and read, that the South Vietnamese 
people don't really care who wins the war, 
so long as it ends soon. 

Perhaps, sir, General de Gaulle’s plan to 
neutralize that entire area would not be 
such an awful idea, At any rate, I do urge 
you to use your position and influence to 
persuade the Johnson administration to get 
out of this war before it becomes another 
Korea. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. B. F. BATMAN. 
SUNLAND, CALIF., 
May 31, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE; My wife and I sup- 
port your courageous position on ending the 
war in South Vietnam. Except for the hand- 
ful of voices in the Senate the future from 
here would look pretty hopeless. 

Isn’t it possible to position a political solu- 
tion around the conference table rather than 
this constant creeping escalation of war? 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE L, CLARK, 
Joyce C. CLARK, 
Registered Voters, 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N. V., 
May 31, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to congratu- 
late you on your series of speeches on South 
Vietnam. They are both brave and true. 
They serve the highest national interest. 
They are the best example of patriotism ex- 
hibited in the Senate for some time. You 
are in the unique position, I feel certain, of 
having even those who disagree with you ad- 
mire you, however secretly, because they 
know in their hearts that the facts are as 
you give them. 

Congratulations again. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD O. BOYER. 


WELLS RIVER, VT., May 30, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Although I live in 
the small State of Vermont, across our coun- 
try from your State, I am writing to tell you 
how much I appreciated what you said on 
TV and also later was quoted in the United 
Paper, our Papermakers’ Union magazine. 
This was in reference to your stand on our 
policy in South Vietnam. 
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Last week I said goodby to my son with 
mixed emotions as he left on the first lap of 
his trip to South Vietnam. I was, of course, 
proud that his health and mentality had 
allowed him to be chosen as an instructor 
for the people in southeast Asia. I was afraid 
and anxious, as I lost my 17-year-old brother 
in Korea on July 6, 1953, just following the 
so-called armistice. I still feel the chill of 
that phone call, “We regret to inform you.” 
If we only knew why they are going and they 
tell them it's very hazardous, yet we are not 
at war. That is what they told my brother, 
yet over 50,000 boys lost their lives. Was 
what we gained worth that, Mr. Morse? 

Please pardon me for taking your time, but 
I was so pleased to hear you express yourself 
to the effect we should stay out of Vietnam. 
I wish to express my thanks as a parent. 
Will you please try to do anything you can 
to see that, if they must fight over there, they 
will be provided with the tools? My son 
studied communications systems and was 
told there were none like it where he was 
going as the ones there are all obsolete. 

Thank you for your concern. May God give 
you the strength and courage to carry out 
your good work. 

I read at one time that a committee of 
Senators and Representatives would go for a 
firsthand look at the situation so as to re- 
port back to us at home, and now see that 
the trip has been canceled. 

Thank you kindly for your time. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY L. POWERS. 
New York Crry, May 31, 1964. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: I support your stand on the 
South Vietnam situation. This is a matter 
for the United Nations to decide. It can 
affect, the lives of people all over the world. 

Thank you for your stand on this graye 
matter. 


Dora JACOBSON. 
Boston, Mass., May 31, 1964. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I am very much 
concerned about the threats of certain ad- 
ministration spokesmen to extend the war 
in Vietnam. Such a policy would be im- 
moral, aggressive, and probably disastrous. 
I know you have been fighting the good 
fight and I hope you will keep it up. 
Congratulations. Millions of Americans 
are with you. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN K. JACOBS. 


GREAT NECK, N.Y., June 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
criticism of our policy—dare I say, our ag- 
gression?—in South Vietnam. It is, of 
course, consistent with the independent lead- 
ership which you have shown on many occa- 
sions. I am glad, too, that you protested 
against Secretary Rusk’s implication that 
those who disagree with the administration 
are quitters or traitors. 

This war we are carrying on, and threaten- 
ing to extend, is so brutal, so unjust, and 
so fraught with danger to the whole world, 
that for one who loves America and its great 
tradition it is hard not to weep, not to sink 
into helpless despair. Once we inspired loy- 
ers of liberty throughout the world; where 
do we stand today? Fortunately, some, like 
you, speak up for freedom of speech here 
and for decency and commonsense in our 
foreign policy. 

I don’t know what impressions you formed 
of college students in your teaching days; 
but, teaching American history in an east- 
ern university today, I have an uneasy feel- 
ing that the young people, in general, have 
grown up in complacency, apathy, and igno- 
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rance. And yet, a few seem uneasy; in spite 
of all the pressures to keep them from think- 
ing and feeling, they question, they wonder 
whether burning children with napalm in 
southeast Asia is really the solution to our 
problems in a complex world. You, and a 
few other Senators, may help to lead them. 

Please continue your efforts toward a more 
constructive policy in Asia and throughout 
the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEAN CHRISTIE. 

I should greatly appreciate receiving the 
full texts of some of your speeches on our 
foreign policy. 


Yonxenrs, N.Y., June 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

DEAR SENATOR: I agree with you in your 
policy that the United States should follow 
in southeast Asia. Why should our boys die 
for a cause that none of us really under- 
stand? What is the U.N. really supposed to 
function for? 

We need more Senators like WAYNE MORSE. 

LILLIAN SULLIVAN. 
NEw York, June 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We want you to 
know that we give our wholehearted support 
to the position you have taken regarding 
U.S. policies in Vietnam. 

Best wishes to you. 

Respectfully, 
FLORENCE NAGEL, 
ETHEL NAGEL. 
CARRIE NAGEL. 
MIDLOTHIAN, Mo., June 8, 1964. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE of Oregon, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing to you to tell 
you the United States should not send 
troops, bombers, and napalm to South Viet- 
nam to cinderate those helpless victims. 
The United States hasn't declared war on 
those people. 

And they are and helping South Vietnam 
murder their own citizens, the most brutal 
thing. If those in Washington, D.C., that 
is advocating that war believed there is a 
God, and knew God, they would keep out of 
the affairs of other countries. 

Very respectfully and sincerely, 
WILLIAM 
ARLINGTON, VA., June 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I don't type so I 
can’t send you copies of letters that I am 
writing now about the situation in South 
Vietnam. So here is a personal one—keep 
it up. We value you efforts to stop our 
deadly intervention on a military basis in this 
dangerous situation. 

Sincerely, 
THELMA C. DuVINAGE. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y. June 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I wish to inform 
you of my support for your position that we 
should cease our support for the undemo- 
cratic regime in South Vietnam. We should 
strive for the involvement of the United Na- 
tions in this area, with the goal of freeing 
this region from the sorrows of being caught 
in an East-West struggle. 

You are fighting a worthy battle, so keep 
up your all too lonely effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN POPE, 
Associate Professor. 
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HOLLENBERG, Kans., June 14, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have been reading of your 
speeches in Congress against the war in 
Vietnam. Congratulations to you, as you 
seem to be the only Member of our Congress 
who knows of any wrong in any war waged 
by the United States. 

I hope you will make every effort to avert a 
third world war and to keep peace in the 
world, 

What is wrong with our country that every- 
one is so eager to go to war and that one 
cannot express an honest opinion or thought 
without risking being called Communist? 

You seem to be the only Member of Con- 
gress left who is not spending his time and 
the public tax money trying to brew up 
more war. 

Please stay with your convictions and try 
to steer the Nation in a path of sanity in 
these insane times. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
ADELAIDE FREEMAN STAPAULES, 
AMITYVILLE, N. V., June 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
warmest congratulations on the splendid 
job you are doing by being one of the very 
few Members of the Congress to tell the 
truth about Vietnam. A much longer letter 
is called for, but I’ve been putting this off 
long enough. 

Your speeches do not get much publicity, 
as I'm sure you know. Do something about 
this. It’s so important. 

My very best wishes. 

Keep it up. 

HUGH AITKEN. 
Hanover, N.H. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I believe you are the 
only honest man in our Senate. Congratula- 
tions on your appearance recently on TV 
and your stirring remarks on Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ANNE S. FREY. 
STAMFORD, Conn. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Many thanks for your 
lucid, commonsense statements concerning 
the foreign policy of the United States. Of 
course, you are a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, but felt I had to at least give my 
hearty endorsement to your views. 

PAULINE T. BELLOW. 
LANCASTER, CALIF, 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. | 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your precautions 
against rash deep end action in southeast 
Asia (re television and newspaper quota- 
tions) may be causing an unpopular rub, 
but the logic rings up to me. Keep hammer- 
ing. It’s always easier to get into something 
than to get out, and we had better be sure 
of what we're about. Looks like a sinkhole. 

Our country is strong enough to withstand 
any prestige reverse—if we set our own 
course. 

GEORGE DUNNING. 
BLOOMFIELD, N.J., June 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I saw you last week 
on the TV program “Face the Nation.” You 
were great. Until that day I did not know 
that there existed in our Congress any man 
with sufficient courage of his convictions to 
stand up and fight against the stupidity 
which our country calls its foreign policy in 
Vietnam. 1 

I am pleased that you called Adlai Steven- 
son on his foolish repetition of State De- 
partment dribble. It is indeed unfortunate 
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that this once great statesman has sunken 
to such a depth that he voices outright lies 
to the rest of the world and that the world 
recognizes as lies. 

Keep up the fight. My wife suggests that 
you take good care of yourself so that you 
Will be able to continue fighting and shedding 
light in these areas that our State Depart- 
ment prefers to keep in darkness. 

Yours truly, 
JULIAN PODELL. 


SILVER SPRING, MD., June 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to 
express my support for your efforts to change 
the Government's dangerous policy in South 
Vietnam. I admire your courage and in- 
sight in pressing this important issue. 

It would be much appreciated if you would 
have sent to me a half a dozen copies of the 
reprints of one of your Senate statements 
on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK FRYE. 


Burge, S. DARK., June 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I should have written to 
you sooner, to the effect that I support you 
in your stand on the war in South Viet- 
nam. Senator, you are absolutely right, 
as all of South Vietnam is not worth the 
life of an American, I think you don't go 
far enough, as I think the war cripples are 
worse than dead. The dead can be buried 
and the boy’s mother becomes a hero and 
is called a “Gold Star Mother.” But the 
disabled and crippled come back and be- 
come a regular pest (nuisance). They 
might even come to Washington to peti- 
tion in boots the Government to pay an 
obligation assumed. Then you have to 
drive them out of Washington by the use 
of the Army. The brave officer in charge 
of such troops has to be made into a seven- 
star general, who afterward thinks he is 
God and above the President who is elected, 
not only that; when the brave officer dies the 
Members of Congress talk about the general 
in the ConcressionaL REcorD more than 
about God. 

I hope you can read my writing, as I have 
to write it in bed, as I am bedridden and 
can only write sitting up in bed. But I 
pray that you will continue to have the 
courage to keep on fighting for the Amer- 
ican people. Keep up the good fight. I 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as I sub- 
scribe for it by the month and I read all 
of your talks. Your talks in the RECORD 
buoy me up. Keep on with your good work. 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 
EDWARD PROCHAL, 


Freeport, MAINE, June 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Again congratulations on 
your magnificent courage, wisdom, and 
patriotism in continuing to oppose the war 
in South Vietnam. In my own small way I 
am doing the same here in my weekly news- 
paper column that appears in several Maine 
newspapers. I would very much like to have 
copies of your recent speeches on this sub- 
ject, particularly the long speech outlining 
our dangerous situation in southeast Asia 
and your most recent speech, deploring Adlai 
Stevenson’s speech on southeast Asia before 
the United Nations. 

Sincerely, ~ 
Davin L. GRAHAM. 
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OAKLAND, CALIF., June 5, 1964, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Siz: I wish to commend you for your 
position concerning American policy in Viet- 
nam. I request that you send me some of 
your recent speeches, so that I may forward 
them to Mr. Pierre Salinger, for his instruc- 
tion and edification. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. JUNE L. BRUMER. 
Jamaica, N.Y., June 6, 1964. 

Dear Sir: I was very pleased to read about 
your most recent statements concerning 
U.S. (McNamara’s) war in southeast Asia. 
I am very disturbed by the developments 
there and admire your courage in present- 
ing a not yet popular position. 

Would you please send me as soon as pos- 
sible your statements and other material 
that your office may have available. 

Thank you for making the speech and for 
any assistance you can give me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss LEE DLUGIN. 

Dear SENATOR WAYNE Morse: I have heard 
it said that you have amassed much evidence 
against our position in Vietnam. I was 
wondering if I could get the edition of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or editions where this 
evidence is amassed. I’m with you all the 


Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD DENGROVE. 

P.S.—My address is 541 North Edgemere 
Drive, West Allenhurst, N.J. 

East Cavats, VT., June 9, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I would like to thank 
you for your statement regarding the sense- 
lessness of our position in Vietnam and the 
necessity for our withdrawing from that 
area. 

It is horrible to contemplate the fact that 
we are not only sacrificing American lives 
there, but that we are directly and indirectly 
responsible for the killing and maiming of 
innocent civilians whose only crime is that 
they happen to live in Vietnam. 

And worst of all, we face the possibility 
that if we continue in this morass of guer- 
rilla warfare, political maneuvering, govern- 
ment corruption, etc., we can look forward 
only to the escalation of this into total war- 
fare, involving the use of nuclear weapons, 
as advocated by that great humanitarian, the 
Senator from Arizona. 

I trust you will continue to press your 
efforts for our withdrawal from that part 
of southeast Asia, and I wish to thank you 
for your statesmanlike approach to a mat- 
ter which has been so befogged and misrep- 
resented by our military and State Depart- 
ments that the public is at a loss to know 
what is really going on, much less have any 
idea of what we ought to be doing. 

Most sincerely, 
Howard BLOOM. 
SARATOGA, CALIF., June 10, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: No one has ever had 
any doubt about your courage, though many 
have often doubted your proper combination 
of wisdom and discretion. In the current 
Par Eastern situation, I for one believe 
wholeheartedly that you are combining cour- 
age, wisdom, and discretion, and I should 
like to express my appreciation and encour- 
agement to you. 

Cordially yours, : 
HARRY MARGOLIS. 
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New YORK UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., June 11, 1964. 
Hon. JACOB JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: The recent talk of 
possibly extending the war in Vietnam has 
prompted me to write. At best such an ex- 
tension would mean a localized war and 
arouse the antagonism and hatred which the 
newly freed countries feel against foreign 
interference. At worst, it could mean that 
the grave risk of escalation into nuclear war 
would ultimately occur. 

It would be a mark of weakness and not of 
courage for us to persist in supporting the 
corrupt and inept South Vietnamese regimes. 
Successive coups have shown them to be ex- 
tremely unpopular. Our hope lies in having 
the wisdom to pursue unthinkable thoughts 
by recognizing the practical necessity of 
President de Gaulle’s call for neutralization. 
We must also heed the voice of the growing 
number of American leaders such as Sen- 
ators GRUENING and Morse, who have re- 
ceived increasing support for their call for 
settlement of the Vietnamese war. 

I urge that you join these Senators in 
their attempts to develop an American policy 
which will restore peace. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwin S. CAMPBELL, 
Associated Professor, Chemistry. 
DENVILLE, N.J., June 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is to express 

my hearty approval of your campaign 
against our involvement in Vietnam and 
Laos. 
Aside from the moral aspects of this situ- 
ation, I am concerned about its effect on the 
coming election, With the nomination of 
Mr. Go.pwaTer practically a certainty now, 
it would seem that President Johnson can 
be put in a bad light by Mr. GOLDWATER in 
respect to these regrettable involvements. 

What can I, as a private person, do to 
convince our Government that I believe the 
Vietnam affair is wrong and should be 
ended? Although I am an active Democrat 
and have been for many years, I am at a loss 
as to what can be done. I can only hope 
that there are many more who feel the way 
I do. 

I have long admired your clear thinking 
and forthright action. Thank you for ex- 
pressing the sentiments of a minority. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH B, CANNARA. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 12, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Just heard your Vietnam statement on TV. 
We heartily agree. History will gratefully 
record that at least one American Senator 
Was sane enough to see the truth and brave 
enough to speak it. 

ARLENE N. and H. J. Barr. 
NEw KENSINGTON, Pa., June 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep it up. The President seems to have 

lost control of the military. 
R. D. CAMPBELL. 
Mapison, Wis., April 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

DEAR SENATOR: I am grateful for men like 
you and our Senator NELSON for speaking out 
against our dangerous war in Vietnam. You 
are absolutely right in saying that such a 
conflict can only be resolved in the United 
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Nations, and this must be done before we 
invite destruction on the entire world. 

It seems to me that President Johnson is 
right in much of what he says. Racial 
equality and the elimination of poverty are 
our very important problems. But if he 
thinks that we have to fight in Vietnam to 
convince the Asians that we believe in peace 
and freedom, he’s dead wrong. 

Good health and good luck to you. 

Yours truly, 
Harry LUDWIG, 

Dear SENATOR: Keep up your good fight 
on South Vietnam. We need more like you. 
It’s a miracle anyone knows due to the vir- 
tual news blackout. Supporting you all 
the way. 

Sincerely, 
Wo. R. CLARK AND FAMILY. 
New Yorg, N.Y., June 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I wish to express 
my appreciation for your courageous posi- 
tion on the U.S. participation in the war in 
South Vietnam. I hope that your argu- 
ments and facts which you bring before 
the US. Senate will lead our Government 
a a policy of peace and noninterven- 

on, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Durry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am glad to see that 
you are taking an active stance against 
the useless war in South Vietnam. You 
have 100 percent of my support. You would 
make a great president. Please send me the 
latest CONGRESSIONAL RECORD concerning 
South Vietnam and other aspects of our for- 
eign policy. 

Yours truly, 
Gary PODOLNER. 
BERKELEY, June 9, 1964. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Recently I heard a re- 
broadcast of Senator Morse’s speeches in the 
Senate which I believe were in response to 
your request for additional funds to pay for 
a stepped up or extension of the war in Viet- 
nam. I am in agreement with the Senator. 
War of any kind is a horrendous crime. No 
real good can come of war. War hardly ever 
settles anything and cannot in my estima- 
tion settle the Asian troubles. These burn- 
ings and killings will gain us a million 
enemies to one dictator friend. To pour 
more of our hard earned money into this 
unjust war and bottomless pit will lead only 
to disaster, nuclear disaster. It is strategi- 
cally and tactically not feasible to carry on 
a successful war on a continent 10,000 miles 
away over an ocean. The United States 
will eventually have to get out. I beg you 
to get out now while all we have to lose is 
face. The longer you stay in there, the less 
support you will have and the chances of you 
and me and the whole of the United States 
losing everything will grow. 

This is offered by a veteran of two world 
wars and a keen observer, from the sideline, 


of world happenings. Wishing you every 
success, 


Your respectfully, 


T. OC. HUGHES. 
(Copy to Senator Morse.) 


Santa Monica, CALIF., May 18, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wrote you re- 
cently applauding your outspoken stand on 
Vietnam and in favor of neutralization of 
that unhappy country. In the light of this, 
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I am appalled at the President's new request 
for even more funds to fight a hopeless war 
and one that cannot be justified. The Viet- 
namese people quite plainly do not want to 
fight this war and there is in truth no na- 
tional interest for us at stake. It is at 
bottom a civil war in which we have no right 
to interfere. 7 

I hope I therefore do not have to go into 
further details when I plead with you to 
oppose as adamantly as you can the granting 
of any further appropriations to fight this 
war. 

I believe the original Geneva powers should 
be reconvened to negotiate an end to the war 
and neutralization of the country and I 
believe we ourselves should disengage our- 
Selves as quickly as possible and pull our 
troops and materiel out as rapidly as feasible. 

Iam confident we can count on your stead- 
fast opposition to any further appropria- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 
Miss IRMGARD LENEL. 
New Yor, N.Y., 
May 19, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: I'm appealing to you 
as the strong voice in the Senate to continue 
your fight for the end of the disaster of 
Vietnam. I’m sure there are many people 
who agree with you that this fight is sense- 
less and from all that can be gathered hope- 
less too. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that our 
presence in Vietnam is morally unjustified 
and practically impossible to win. I do not 
believe that communism in Asia can be con- 
tained by having American soldiers killed 
and American dollars wasted. Apparently 
the Vietnamese have little confidence in 
their own leaders and obviously are only 
reluctantly prosecuting a war that doesn’t 
seem to make sense to them. 

Please continue your good fight. If there 
is anything I as a simple citizen can do to 
achieve a change in our policy in this respect 
I would be very proud to work on what I 
believe to be the side of the angels. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. H. LENAURR. 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Newton Centre, Mass., May 20, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: I read again today of 
your opposition to U.S. involvement in South 
Vietnam, You are to be congratulated for 
your acumen and courage in opposing a 
aa militarily, and morally untenable 

ort. 

Enclosed is a letter concerning Vietnam 
which I sent to the President 2 months ago. 
Events in the last few weeks have only 
underscored its relevance. 

What can be done to move the administra- 
tion toward a policy of guaranteed neutrali- 
zation for Vietnam? 

Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN K. GOTTWALD. 
NEWTON CENTRE, MASS., 
March 20, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: In my first letter 
to you as President I want to stress the many 
actions you have taken and policies you 
have advocated with which I agree, such 
as: Advocacy of the civil rights bill, cutting 
of uranium production, closing unneeded 
defense facilities, encouragement of disarm- 
ament negotiations, war on poverty. 

That positive context should be kept in 
mind as I now comment critically on our 
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Vietnam policy. I assume that you do not 
wish to make significant changes in that 
policy during an election year. That is 
understandable but, I believe, mistaken and 
even foolhardy. To be blunt I cannot see 
that we are offering to the people of South 
Vietnam any very clearly superior alterna- 
tive to communism. From what I have read, 
the South Vietnamese Government policy 
of forcing people into fortified hamlets, the 
use of police intimidation, and the burning 
of fields and killing of civilians have nearly 
or actually as damaging effects on the popu- 
lace as life under communism would im- 
pose. Our present methods seem calculated 
only to increase the appeal of communism 
since status quo injustice always works to 
the advantage of the revolutionary. 

It seems that moral and practical consider- 
ation alike argue that a serious effort at 

teed neutralization is the only way to 
settle matters in Vietnam. We are more 
likely to get a satisfactory settlement now 
than later when our hold has slipped still 
further. We should use our presence in 
Vietnam to negotiate a settlement as soon as 
possible, i.e.. while our presence can bear 
some weight in the terms of settlement, In 
my judgment that means this year. After 
November may well be too late. 

Although we don't like to admit it pub- 
licly, we have much to learn from the 
French experience in North Vietnam. De 
Gaulle should be heeded on this point. We 
do not have to admit anything publicly; 
we can get to work exploring all options to 
military conflict, both inside and outside 
of U.N. channels, It is abundantly clear 
that no military solution is possible short 
of involving us and China in a war that will 
only further harm the Vietnamese people. 
Once that is evident, it should be your ob- 
ligation as our leader to work out a neutral- 
ization plan which can be sold to this coun- 
try as an honorable and desirable alterna- 
tive to more futile bloodshed. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN K. GOTTWALD. 
New York, N.Y., May 18, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is to encourage 
you to continue your efforts to convince this 
administration of the futility of the Viet- 
namese war. Instead of increasing the scope 
of the military intervention an all-out inter- 
national effort should be made for a negoti- 
ated settlement with guarantees from all 
interested nations. It is our duty as a 
powerful nation to see that this embattled 
and war-torn region become peaceful, not 
that it should continue to be ravaged and 
devastated for many more years. 

Yours respectfully, 
AGNES BERGER. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., May 18, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to express my unqualified 
support of your stand on the Vietnam crisis. 
Like you, I fail to see how our current pol- 
icies in that area can further the cause of 
world peace or turn back the tide of totali- 
tarlanism. Moreover, I find it difficult to 
conceive of the American people’s willing- 
ness to become embroiled in that useless 
conflict. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE KasHDAN. 
Levittown, N.Y., May 14, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR: May I extend my heartfelt 
thanks to you for your lucid and courageous 
stand on Vietnam. 

You are performing a most heroic service 
for this country in these times of hatred and 
megadeath. 

We who built this country, based on the 
rights of man in a revolution which fired the 
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imagination of the world, have cause for 
alarm when this glorious land and flag have 
become hated and despised in differing areas 
of the world. 

We have no moral or legal right to inter- 
vene in Southeast Asia. It is a genuine war 
of liberation, and the poor Vietnamese have 
suffered much these past 20 years. 

Five hundred million a year to support 
a military dictatorship that wouldn’t sur- 
vive 5 minutes in a free election—yet we have 
no motivation or funds to aid our homeless, 
jobless, handicapped, or even the lifeblood of 
the Nation, our youth and their educa- 
tion. 

Let there be all-out aid of our poverty- 
stricken, a crash program on education, Gov- 
ernment sponsored research in health, and 
in general, a reorientation to wholesome 
non-cold war thinking. 

With everlasting thanks and good wishes. 

Dr. S. L. WINTER. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., May 14, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Sm: So many of us are with you in 
the urgent need to cease aid and interven- 
tion in the terrible struggle in South Viet- 
nam, 

How brutal can our good Christian coun- 
try go on, teaching and abetting wholesale 
murder by napalm bombs (Washington Post, 
Mar, 29, 1964) on women and children. 

Our aid must cease. We must stop now, 
not go on killing more of our own. Let the 
North and South Vietnam settle their own 
differences. Thank you for your stand. 

Respectfully yours, 
ELLA G. BRUCH. 


MOUNT EPHRAIM, N.J., May 17, 1964. 

Dear Sm: I been reading in the Courier- 
Post of Camden that at a banquet you was 
condemning the United States for sending 
troops to Vietnam, 

Well, I am for it also, for I served 28 years 
in the Navy and Naval Reserve and love this 
country. But, I cannot see sending our 
troops to other countries. 

Why is it the United Nations does not send 
troops? 

You say you are against it. You are in 
Congress for the welfare of the people. Why 
don’t you get up and protest it vigorously 
and put a bill up that we really are not to 
go to war unless Congress passes it? 

While you are reading this, is you should 
put a investigations on our Secretary of War 
McNamara who is doing away with our 
bombers, Navy, and cut our arm forces down 
something terrible. I think he is a Com- 
munist. 

And they better get on the ball and help 
the Cuban people that is trying to overthrow 
Castro. 

This is where our troops should be fight- 
ing, not at Asia, for this is at our back door. 

I hope you will protest all you said at the 
dinner. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD Crosson. 
NorTHpPort, N.Y., May 17, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: We heartily endorse your 
policy of resorting to peaceful procedures of 
international law in settling our dispute 
in South Vietnam. 

We admire your ability to voice your opin- 
ion amidst so many adverse criticisms of 
your fellow Senators and Congressmen. 

We have written to our Senators from New 
York, and also President Johnson, implor- 
ing them to give you their full support. 

Hopefully, 
VIRGINIA E. ScHATTLE, 
ROLAND B. SCHATTLE. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., May 17, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to ask 
your reaction to the current talk of in- 
creased U.S. support for a long war in Viet- 
nam, 

For myself, I am appalled. Whatever may 
ultimately be won by the attempt to defeat 
communism by killing off its adherents 
(which appears very much in doubt), our 
own tradition of respect for democratic and 
humane values is losing. I wish somebody 
in Congress would ask questions, not about 
American casualties or the use of obsolete 
equipment in the war, but about its ultimate 
purpose. What is the real character of “the 
entire anti-Communist edifice we have tried 
to build in southeast Asia” (New York Times, 
May 17) which we are told is at stake? If 
it represents the aspirations of the people 
who live there, why is it under constant 
threat of “internal revolt” (ibid.)? Why are 
thousands of Vietnamese, who certainly are 
not likely to have any great affection for 
China, willing to die for what our press is 
generally presenting as a form of Chinese 
imperialism? And whose interests are served 
by our present refusal to have any dealings 
with Communist China? 

As a voteless Washingtonian, I cannot ask 
my Congressman to raise these questions. 
Your expressed opposition to U.S. military 
involvement in Vietnam leads me to hope, 
however, that you may be interested in a 
searching examination of U.S. aims in Asia, 
and I would be most interested in having 
your views, including the texts of any state- 
ments you may have made on the subject. 

Thank you very much for your attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
PATRICIA PARKMAN. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 16, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations and 
thank you for your heroic speeches on our 
South Vietnam policies. God spare you. 
Don't lose courage in your patriotic work. 

I have asked the President to send you or 
Senator GRuENING or both to investigate the 
condition in both Vietnam and Vietcong and 
report to the people the true situation of 
these suffering people and our harsh inter- 
ference in their affairs. 

Love, 
THEO BARON. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 16, 1964. 

Dear Senator Morse: I am so grateful to 
you for advocating an end to the war in 
South Vietnam. It seems to me not only 
touching that American boys should lose 
their lives in this senseless war, but touching 
also that American planes should be bombing 
undefended villages, killing the women and 
children and burning up the countryside and 
all for nobody knows what. Taxes are only a 
side issue when compared with the value of 
human life, but I do hate to think that any 
of my money is being spent in this horrible, 
senseless war. How much we could do in 
this country to help our own people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary HENDERSON. 


New York City, May 17, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The only honorable move 
in Vietnam is to get out, and now. We have 
no commitment, we have no right there, we 
do not belong. Let us be honest and honor- 
able and get out. 

Yours truly, 
Maury TucKERMAN. 
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New York, N.Y., May 17, 1964. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I consider myself 
a rational and thinking human being. But 
I have been as disturbed as you have by the 
dirty Mr. McNamara’s private war in South 
Vietnam. I have literally been nauseated 
about our use of napalm bombs in the 
name of democracy on behalf of a military 
dictatorship. Now President Johnson an- 
nounces his further pledges of more planes, 
more money, and more American lives for a 
fruitless contest where the majority of the 
people seem to be against the present Gov- 
ernment. We'll lose, just as the French 
did. 

Your voice has been the most exciting one 
for truth about this situation in Vietnam. 
You are talking about my viewpoint, my 
wife’s and my neighbor’s. Bless you and keep 
speaking for us. 

Mr. and Mrs. RANDOLPH. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
May 17, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing to let you 
know how deeply I appreciate your coura- 
geous speeches on Vietnam, which are doing 
a great service to the American people by 
injecting some honesty, straight thinking, 
and democratic humanity into the situation. 
The 130 American lives lost there are 130 
too many. The millions of dollars we are 
spending are going into quicksand. As a 
veteran of the last World War, I am all for 
our country’s defense, but it is not our 
defense which is at stake there; only the 
institution of a somewhat disguised colonial- 
ism, which all the people would be ashamed 
of if they knew the truth as you do. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY FIEBELSTEIN. 


REDDING, CALIF., 
June 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Our whole family 
have long admired your courageous stands. 
Now we wish to let you know we think your 
stand on American policy in Asia is utterly 
courageous. Our beloved country is indeed 
acting the part of an outlaw there. Please 
know that there are those who are behind 

ou. 
4 Mrs. F. W. WENNER. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I listened to your comments 
on America’s actions in Laos and southeast 
Asia on NBC TV news the other evening. 

I could not resist the chance of congratu- 
lating you on your great statesmanship and 
courage. 

It was like a golden ray of light on the 
bleak, dark skies brought about by those 
warmongers—press, big business, and the 
political phonies and patriots. 

We are sticking our noses into every part 
of the world, giving modern weapons to sav- 
ages, who are still using spears for war, caus- 
ing thousands of innocent men, women, and 
children to be slaughtered and crippled in 
the false guise of democracy and freedom. 

We are bombing and burning out thou- 
sands of people in the countrysides and farms 
in southeast Asia, so that we will be hated 
for many years to come. 

Although I may be one of the few that 
write, I am sure you have expressed the feel- 
ings of millions of people here and abroad. 
Our churches, either not caring, or are afraid 
to speak up against the wholesale slaughter, 
then I say thank God we have one brave man 
in America, Senator Morse, of Oregon. 

Congratulations again, Senator. 
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ToLEDO, Onto, June 12, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Your courageous evalua- 
tion of the Vietnam situation prompts the 
writer to commend you in your efforts to 
acquaint the citizenry of the United States 
with rational facts. 

Yours truly, 
M. H. CARTWRIGHT. 
PEEKSKILL, N.Y., June 15, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We enthusiastically support your stand on 
cessation of war in South Vietnam. 

A GROUP OF MOTHERS. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I hastily approve 
the fight you are waging against our Viet- 
nam policy. Please continue to oppose the 
Pentagon brass. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. SHEINBERG. 


Curcaco, ILL. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to commend 
you on your stand in opposition to the ad- 
ministration policy on Vietnam. Please keep 
up the wonderful work. 

SYLVIA KERSHNER. 


Detroit, Mick., June 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am in complete 
agreement with your views and the views of 
Senator GRUENING on the wars in south- 
east Asia in which we are active partners. 

The U.S. Senate is the place to put an end 
to this cruel, costly, idiotic nonsense. 

JOHN A. McLean. 
Los ANGELES, June 11, 1964. 

Senator Morse: This to commend you for 
your stand on the war in Vietnam. 

The claim that it is conducted for the in- 
terest of the Vietnam people, and to pre- 
serve their freedom, is a pretense to pre- 
serve special interest. 

More power to you. 

Mrs. A, ALLYN. 
PASADENA, CALIF., June 14, 1964. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Senator: I wish to express pro- 
found appreciation for your recent speeches 
regarding South Vietnam. I agree heartily 
with you, that our Government should not 
be involved militarily in that area. I believe 
we cannot stop communism by war. In- 
stead, we help spread it. I believe with you 
that there is danger of the conflict escalating 
into world war III. 

I am distressed at the image our napalm 
bombs, scorched earth performance, and 
other inhumane performances are creating 
in southeast Asia regarding the United 
States. 

Yours for world peace. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE KLAUSE. 
CEDARS SINAI, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 10, 1963. 
The Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: It is tragically 
apparent that we are becoming progressively 
involved in a fruitless military situation in 
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southeast Asia. I wish to strongly support a 
ceasefire in South Vietnam as soon as pos- 
sible and a negotiated political settlement 
through the United Nations and/or a new 
Geneva Conference, leading to the total neu- 
tralization of North and South Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. 

We should avoid at all costs the extension 
of the war to North Vietnam or China, as has 
been recommended in a most forthright and 
courageous way by Senator MANSFIELD, Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY, Senator Morse, and Senator 
GRUENING. 

With deepest respect. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES R. KLEEMAN, M.D., 
Director, Division of Medicine. 


San Jose, CALIF, June 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I saw and heard you on 
television this evening. I appreciate your 
stand very much on U.S. foreign policy. 

I only wish we had a man of your moral 
caliber running on the slate for President. I 
know the need is here at this time. 

I know that there are a few Senators pull- 
ing along with you on these policies in 
southeast Asia. I hope that in the very near 
future you will have more help as it is very 
Plain to see that current policy has to be 
drastically overhauled. 

Sincerely, 
SHERMAN W. GRAVES. 
Moscow, Ipano, June 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have no words 
strong enough to express my admiration and 
appreciation for the courageous public stand 
you have made within the past several days 
concerning America’s present role in south- 
east Asia. The freshness and honesty of your 
statements on this matter stand out the more 
in contrast with the deafening babble of 
half-truths, euphemisms and outright lies 
with which the American people are con- 
tinually insulted from the press and the ad- 
ministration and members of both political 
parties. Certainly you are speaking for an 
enormous number of Americans who share 
your convictions, are angry at their coun- 
try’s steady abandonment of principle in 
those theaters, but have had no public 
spokesman. 

It seems, however, that on the rare oc- 
casions when a Member of Congress does ask 
for great changes in foreign policy, that he 
is inevitably confronted with the enormous 
power and classified knowledge held by the 
executive wing. Both Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson have dismissed such criticisms 
as being based on inadequate knowledge of 
the situation, knowledge which it is claimed 
the executive branch members have through 
their monopoly on such sources of informa- 
tion as consular and ambassadorial offices, 
the CIA and so forth. The executive branch 
in this way makes itself appear the only 
branch sufficiently expert to make serious 
proposals and comments on foreign policy. 
Because I believe that this is a dangerous 
situation, I would like to offer a suggestion 
to improve it: Congress must set up a sys- 
tem of attachés to each consular and am- 
bassadorial office. These congressional at- 
tachés should function as gatherers of in- 
formation responsible directly to Congress, 
with the same status in regard to the execu- 
tive branch as the present diplomats now 
have in regard to Congress. But whether 
separate offices for such representatives be 
set up or the attaché system, the important 
thing is that Congress have continuous and 
reliable access to complete information in all 
foreign situations rather than be dependent 
on executive privilege for obtaining or being 
denied it. 
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As matters stand now, the Congress is be- 
ing systematically reduced to a branch for 
domestic affairs, while foreign affairs con- 
stitute the largest and most critical area of 
activity of the Government as a whole. The 
foreign scene cannot become the exclusive 
realm of the executive branch, whose mem- 
bers are virtually all appointed and not 
elected. I do not mean of course to under- 
rate the importance of the work of the For- 
eign Relations Committees; their studies are 
detailed and extremely valuable. But I 
would like to see them laboring with fewer 
handicaps. The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees should have legally guaranteed access 
to all intelligence reports. There should be 
bipartisan representation at all National Se- 
curity Council meetings. And there must 
be an end put to the theft of congressional 
power which has now resulted in the execu- 
tive branch's being able to in effect make 
war without the approval of Congress. 

Thank you again for your statesmanship. 

Very truly yours, 
MARILYN H. TOBEY. 
JERRY L. TOBEY. 
Gary, IND., June 10, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR: I just concluded watching 
a news show where you made a short speech 
on southeast Asia. 

In everything I’ve read and heard, your 
short speech of United States taking this 
problem to the U.N., made more sense then 
all pages of nonsense I've read for 2 years. 

I do hope, you keep up your fight to main- 
tain some semblence of sanity. 

Good luck. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT C. POBST. 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y., June 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We have the honor 
to send you lines of congratulation and en- 
couragement to continue your fight to bring 
to the administration the unpalatable facts 
about our southeast Asian undeclared war 
and the great misery this dirty war is caus- 
ing people in Vietnam and in the ranks of 
young men in our own country who may be 
forced to give up their lives fighting. 

We represent—as you know—only a tiny 
percentage of those silent people who will 
find it hard to send you words of friendly 
greeting and gratitude. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIBYL FREED. 
SIMON FREED. 
TACOMA, WASH., June 14, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your speeches in the 
Senate about withdrawal of the U.S. forces 
from South Vietnam are noticed. 

You have the courage to challenge the 
validity and wisdom of our operations there. 

I never could understand why we had to 
take over France’s role in the power politics 
area when she decided to pull out. 

Oh, that more Senators, including my own, 
would challenge the Vietnam war. What in 
the world are we protecting there besides 
prestige and the capitalistic investments some 
of our businessmen have made in that part 
of the world? The whole caboodle is not 
worth the price being paid in American lives. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLARD HEDLUND. * 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sir: I and my family want to com- 
mend you on your statement concerning the 
situation in southeast Asia. The situation is 
indeed alarming and seems to be rapidly get- 
ting worse. 
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I have just read Senator GruzNING’s March 
10 speech on the situation in Vietnam and 
heartily agree with his analysis of the prob- 
lem. 

The extension of the war in this area could 
lead to a nuclear holocaust. We hope you 
will continue your efforts in behalf of a 
peaceful settlement in this area. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom SIEGEL AND FAMILY. 


PULLMAN, WASH. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Just a vote of thanks for your 
much needed statement on American policy 
in southeast Asia and in Laos in particular. 

My wife and I both hope that others will 
consider your position carefully before our 
involvement becomes irrevocable. 


Sincerely, E 
. L. TOBEY, 


EUGENE, OREG., June 17, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC.: 
Bravo on South Vietnam. Decent rational 


people applaud you. 
Mrs. RUTH BUEHLER. 


NORTH BEND, OREG., June 13, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: I want to express my 
complete support of your position on the 
savage policy of the U.S. State Department 
and the Pentagon in Vietnam. 

The pretense that the Vietcong is directed 
and supported from the north, against the 
wishes and interests of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple, sickens. me. Certainly the $1,500,000 a 
day being dumped down the drain would 
have more effect if such were the case. By 
this theory, the Chinese and North Vietnam 
would have to be more than matching this 
slush fund to achieve the results credited to 
them. But at the same time, they are pic- 
tured as bankrupt and starving. 

Not all of us have been sufficiently brain- 
washed to support this Nazi policy, and it’s 
good to know that there is at least one U.S. 
Senator with the guts to stand up and speak 
the truth. 

Yours truly, 
MERTON W. SALING. 
ONTARIO, CALIF., 
June 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Permit me to congratulate you 
on the forthright position you have taken on 
the foreign policy of our Government. 

The courage and the intelligence you have 
displayed in debating the course followed by 
our Government in South Vietnam deserves 
the plaudit of every peace-loving citizen of 
the United States. 

My wife and I both feel that the policy our 
State Department is following in South Viet- 
nam could well lead to an all-out nuclear 
war. We sincerely hope that you can con- 
vince other Senators and Congressmen to 
join you in this noble crusade to preserve the 
peace of the world and the dignity of the 
U.S. Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. D, ALLEN. 


First UNITARIAN CHURCH 
or Los ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 15, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I wish to express 
my profoundest gratitude to you for your 
eloquent and vigorous efforts to get the 
United States out of South Vietnam. Please 
be assured there are hundreds of Unitarians 
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in my Own church in Los Angeles who share 
your criticisms of the administration’s policy 
in southeast Asia. 

We are indeed “becoming an international 
outlaw” as you have said. It is inconceivable 
but true that Washington is helping to de- 
stroy the Geneva Agreement. The risk of 
war with mainland China grows apace be- 
cause of our blindness and our irresponsi- 
bility. 

Everything you are doing to help alert the 
Senate and the House, and I hope the White 
House, to the need for American withdrawal 
and the neutralization of southeast Asia, has 
my deepest support. 

Very sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
June 14, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: Again I have to 

write you that I have read your speech be- 
fore Congress on the Vietnam mistake, and 
again I had to read in the National Guardian, 
a leftwing paper. For some reason our local 
papers don’t seem to want the populace to 
know that there are people that disagree with 
the administration on their policy in Viet- 
nam. 
Seems a perfect mystery to me that the 
newcoming administration should take 
over the policy of the old outgoing admin- 
istration. While all Democrats are allout 
for President Johnson and his election for 
another term, still we cannot agree with him 
on this Vietnam affair. Let us hope after 
election, he will not be afraid to change his 
tactics. 

Again I think you should be congratulated 
for your courage in standing up and ex- 
pressing your views when there are so many 
who will not, either from fear, or lack of 
interest in the people of the United States, 
and their welfare. How much we could do 
with the money we are foolishly wasting 
there in east Asia. 

Cordially, 
JESSIE SKELSIE. 
CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF 
YOUNG DEMOCRATS, 

San Francisco, Calif., June 11, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Recently the State con- 
vention of the California Federation of 
Young Democrats passed a resolution com- 
mending you for your efforts to inject truth 
and reason into the foreign policy debate. 
A copy of the resolution is enclosed. 

On behalf of the California Federation of 
Young Democrats, may I again express our 
support of your efforts. 

Very truly yours, 
BETTS MOSELEY, Secretary. 
DEBATE ON FOREIGN POLICY—RESOLUTION 

ApoPTED May 10, 1964, By CALIFORNIA FED- 

ERATION OF YOUNG DEMOCRATS 

Whereas Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son have stated many times the need for 
debate and discussion of diverse and con- 
troversial foreign policy issues; and 

Whereas the chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Senator J. WIL- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT, has, in his March 25 Senate 
speech, challenged many of the cliches and 
myths which govern our foreign policy, par- 
ticularly with reference to our unrealistic 
policies regarding China, Cuba, and Panama; 
and 


Whereas Senators Morse and GRWENING 
have made similar contributions: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the California Federation of 
Young Democrats supports Senators FUL- 
BRIGHT, MORSE, and GRUENING in their coura- 
geous injection of truth and reason into the 
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foreign policy debate and their significant 
contributions to stimulating a meaningful 
national dialog on controversial issues. 


New ORLEANS, La., June 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Please continue your fight 
against the dirty war in Vietnam. 

Your effort is not in vain. It will keep 
United States from becoming a Hitler state. 

Respectfully, 
WORLD War I VETERANS. 
Tacoma, WASH., June 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: What kind of reputation 
would we have as a nation, if we did not have 
voices like yours crying in the wilderness 
against the military madness that would get 
us deeper and deeper into the quicksand of 
southeast Asia? Events in South Korea to- 
day are a manifestation of what happens 
when we back dictators and the landlord 
class. The outcome, even if we won a war, 
would be no better in southeast Asia. 

Keep up your plea for sanity. More and 
more people are listening. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD BASS. 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIF., May 25, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I saw you on TV yesterday, Sunday. You 
were at your best. Iam not a Democrat, but 
I admired what you said. 

I agree 100 percent with you and most do. 
You should be a Republican. You are need- 
ed. The press absolutely is partial and it’s 
a shame, because where else can the people 
get the truth. They do not give it to us. 

The U.N. is a complete spy headquarters, 
and you know it. Let's either change it or 
get out. It’s a joke now. 

The United States is being slapped around 
all over the world and you as a good Demo- 
crat must get on TV and fight for America 
and I mean America, 

Regards. 

V. J. Le Pore. 


Front ROYAL, VA., May 26, 1964. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have just learned 
that you advocate bringing our boys home 
from Vietnam. I heartily agree with you, 
and sincerely hope you can stir the Senate 
into bringing our boys home. 

Let McNamara fight his own war. I don't 
like him, and hope they get rid of him (Mc- 
Namara). 

We did not agree on the civil wrongs bill, 
but I am still hoping you join in the ef- 
fort to kill this bill. 

When a Federal law is passed to force 
white people to serve Negroes, and cut their 
hair, we no longer have a democracy, but a 
dictatorship. 

If President Johnson forces this bill 
through, it will defeat him for the Presi- 
dency. The vote for Wallace proves this. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. C. T. OWEN. 


Essex FELLS, N.J., May 26, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: May I please ask 
you as a vital Member of the Senate to push 
for an investigation of the current situation 
in Vietnam concerning planes and equip- 
ment now being supplied and used by our 
boys. Mr. McNamara apparently feels that 
our pilots are expendable, that any old equip- 
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ment will do. The article, “They Fight and 
Die—But No One Cares,” Life, May 8, 1964, 
page 34B, certainly points up this sorry situa- 
tion. Perhaps an investigation of Mr. Mc- 
Namara would be timely. 

Any man who would blatantly state that 
resurrected, junked planes over 20 years old, 
are good fighting equipment—who brags of 
these 100 planes being shipped as stepped-up 
fighter power certainly is very naive, hardly 
a fit man in whose hands to entrust the lives 
of our gallant young pilots, 4 

These dedicated young men are eager to 
serve their country—but their country is 
doing them a disservice. 

We are horrified and appalled at the atti- 
tude and lack of interest concerning the true 
situation in Vietnam by those in high Gov- 
ernment office. 

My wife and I urge you to take action on 
our behalf. 

Respectfully, 
Harry J. LAPE. 
; Borse, Ipano, May 25, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I agree with your views on 
McNamara’s war in Vietnam. 

Let's turn Chiang Kai-shek loose by get- 
ting the 7th Fleet out of his way, so he can 
invade and recapture China. And let’s help 
him. Chiang might solve the entire south- 
east Asia problem for the free world at little 
cost to us. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH ERMATINGER. 


TUCKER, Ga., May 26, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Re your statements on Face 
the Nation” program on May 24, 1964. I 
agree with your views on foreign policy. 

I can’t say that about your views on civil 
rights, for as you stated about foreign pol- 
icy, there is only a very small portion of the 
U.S. citizens who know the contents of the 
bill as it is now or was passed by the House. 
One cannot depend on the news media for 
there are so many views given that one can- 
not tell which is right. Therefore I will have 
to take the same stand that the Georgia 
Senators are taking as they do know the con- 
tents of this bill. 

I want to refer you to the U.S. News & 
World Report issue of June 1, 1964, on what 
the editors say of the Wallace vote in Mary- 
land. 

I think the Negro (as you said in your 
statement) should be able to vote—but the 
man in business should have the right to 
pick or hire his own choice instead of being 
dictated to by any governmental agency or 
Official of the Government. 

I also think the boards of education 
should be given the authority to say whether 
or not anyone should be permitted to leave 
his or her school district to go into another 
(white, black, or any color). In other words, 
I think the present civil rights bill is lead- 
ing into Government dictatorial powers— 
taking all individual rights away from the 
masses of the people. 

Yours very truly, 
S. E. WHELCHEL. 
Cook County DEPARTMENT 
or PUBLIC AID, 
Chicago, Ill, May 27, 1964. 
Hon. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DovcLAs: I heard Senator 
Warne Morse on the television program 
“Face the Nation” last Sunday, May 24, and 
if you are not familiar with his views about 
Vietnam, I would recommend strongly that 
you talk with him. 

There is no doubt that we are in a very 
bad position on that score and that it prob- 
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ably will get worse. For a nation that urged 
the formation of the United Nations and at 
the same time “wage war as an instrument 
of national policy,” we are not in an unas- 
sailable position. The United Nations Char- 
ter proscribes this. 

Of course, legally we are not at war in 
Vietnam and will not be at war, even if we 
go further and carry our action into ad- 
joining nations. But only Congress can 
declare war. 

What we are doing instead is to follow 
the precedent that Japan started in Man- 
churia in 1922, when she called that invasion 
not war but only a police action. This of 
course was followed by Italy with police 
action in Ethiopia, and then by Hitler be- 
fore World War II. 

Secretary Henry L. Stimson properly char- 

acterized such action: “If this is not war, 
then we will never have peace.” I think 
the same can be said for our action in Viet- 
nam. 
This is particularly the case, since it is 
more than doubtful whether the govern- 
ments we support have any overwhelm- 
ing popular support, as evidenced by the 
several revolutions in the last few months. 

Senator Morse missed one important an- 
swer to the question of “whether it is not 
true that the President alone is vested with 
“power to conduct foreign policy”? Ac- 
tually, no treaty can be consummated with- 
out approval of the Senate and, as referred 
to previously, only Congress has the power 
to declare war. It is quibbling to argue that 
the Senate and Congress are only rubber- 
stamps. 

Strictly speaking, in international law, 
there is no legal definition of war. I have 
always felt personally that unless there is 
an overall definition of war, we cannot hope 
for—much less maintain peace. But at 
least we should be honest enough, if we want 
war, to have Congress declare war, in the 
manner prescribed by the Constitution. 
Anything less comes under Secretary Stim- 
son’s prediction that we will never have 
peace. . 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT ROSENBLUTH, 
Assistant Director. 


May 26, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR: Congratulations. Your 


superb discourse Sunday on “Face the Na- 
tion” was magnificent. What a pity we do 
not have more scholars and wise men in the 
Senate like you. I was viewing the pro- 
gram last Sunday with two old women, 
Goldwater supporters, and, believe it or 
not, they were very much impressed with 
your rational and knowledgeable reasoning. 
I wonder what they thought of GOLDWATER 
an hour later when he suggested going into 
Vietnam and bomb it. I follow your discus- 
sions in the Senate every chance I get. 
Keep up the wonderful work. 
Respectfully yours, 
GERTRUDE HUMPHRIES. 
Venice, CALIF., May 22, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SIR: There are just a few peo- 
ple in Congress who seem gifted with intel- 
ligence, and you are one of them. 

We object to attacking foreign lands 
with soldiers, sailors, and Air Force. Many 
believe that international law forbids such 
actions. Why can’t we as a Nation be law- 
abiding, even if we're highly criminal as a 
people? 

Suppose foreign soldiers were quartered 
on our land, always killing, destroying, at- 
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tacking, mutilating humans, would we re- 
vere them and always be true and loyal to 
such wicked and treacherous foreigners? 
Would we think their economic and polit- 
ical conceptions justified them killing our 
children and loved ones and friends and 
neighbors? That theory is a ridiculous one, 
and does not appeal to reason. 

Please help counteract these wicked and 
destructive actions and desires. You are a 
wonderful man, the very best in our Gov- 
ernment, and I know how again and again 
you have stood for the right, and sometimes 
almost alone in Congress. Most of the peo- 
ple in our land admire you and believe in 
you, however. 

Please let our people quit harassing Cuba, 
even if we don’t like their officials. Just 
liking someone isn’t the true spirit of law- 
abiding. We don’t always understand others 
anyway. Killing, spraying, attacking in 
Vietnam isn’t going to make us the leader 
of the world. It disgraces democracy. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Mrs. GEORGIA H. SCHNEIDER AND FAMILY. 
TARENTUM, Pa, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Last evening I heard 
your remarks on the 11 o'clock news broad- 
cast, KDKA in Pittsburgh, concerning the 
situation in South Vietnam. You question 
whether it is constitutional to send our men 
to fight in a country where war has not been 
declared. 

This matter is of great personal concern to 
me. I am mailing a letter to Chief Justice 
Warren asking for an answer if he can give 
it to me. 

I would like to urge you to follow through 
on this as I am sure he will be able to 
answer you. Our confused, costly, and dan- 
gerous policy is asking too much of our 
young pilots and servicemen and then hav- 
ing asked it give them antiquated equip- 
ment to work with, Their lives are very dear 
to their families and friends. 

If it is unconstitutional please stop it. 

Sincerely, 
GERTRUDE MOUNTSIER 
Mrs. Charles Mountsier, Sr. 
MARIETTA, OHIO, May 25, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I was able to hear 
part of the interview you gave on television 
yesterday, on a news program. I had been 
thinking about two letters written to the 
editor of the Pittsburgh Press on the same 
subject—the southeast Asia problem. 

I am bound to say that I agree with the 
two letters on this subject, which I have 
enclosed, than with your views. Both quote 
Americans who have faced millions of 
Chinese, Japs, Germans, or you name it, and 
didn’t turn tail. What has happened to our 
statesmen that they won't stand up for what 
is right, and then fight for it? The use of our 
fighting men in dribs and drabs will wear us 
away. If we are committed to this struggle, 
let us go in to win. Better still, when there 
is a fight, let the professional soldiers have a 
say. Our politicians can save themselves 
for the winning of the peace. 

Yours truly, 
W.M. Morris. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, May 24, 1964] 


Luomrrep War ROLE OpposeD—GI’s VIEWED 
PAWNS FOR POWER POLITICS 

EDITOR, PITTSBURGH Press: The late Gen- 
eral MacArthur in an article entitled “Refiec- 
tions on Peace and War,” wrote of the Amer- 
ican fighting man: 

“No armed attack should ever be permitted 
against him without allowing him a full war 
potential to hit back. He must not by force 
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of controllable circumstances be led into the 
false belief that war is merely an extension 
of diplomacy, which might use him as a pawn 
expendable in gambits, labeled ‘limited war,’ 
dictated by national fears and international 
power politics.” 

Now, at the request of President Johnson, 
the House has approved an increase of $125 
million for Vietnam, $70 million of which is 
for economic aid. 

The President’s request was advised by De- 
fense Secretary McNamara, who has also sug- 
gested that American parents should expect 
to have their sons in a limited war for pos- 
sibly the next 10 years. 

There seems to be a mighty big difference 
between the wisdom of General MacArthur 
through a lifetime of service to the United 
States and the suggestions and actions these 
days of the power politic. 

This coming Memorial Day I will be won- 
dering if all the past MacArthurs are resting 
easy. 

GERALD L. MORGAN. 


T. ROOSEVELT CITED: SHUN IGNOBLE PEACE 

EDITOR, PITTSBURGH Press: Perhaps this 
quote should be read to all the people of 
South Vietnam. Sixty-one years ago, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt said: 

“Our country calls not for the life of ease 
but for the life of strenuous endeavor. If 
we stand idly by, if we seek merely swollen, 
slouthful ease and ignoble peace, if we shrink 
from the hard contests where men must win 
at hazard of their lives, and at the risk of all 
they hold dear, then the bolder and stronger 
peoples will pass us by and will win for 
themselves the domination of the world.” 

Still true today. 

GEORGE Oakes, Jr. 
May 24, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We heard you on the 
radio today and agree wholeheartedly. 

There are some people who would like to 
see the U.N. abandoned and if it isn’t going 
to do a job and be used for what it was in- 
tended then these people have a point. 

I think the U.N. is our only hope to solve 
the world’s problems. I think it is too bad 
that we haven't recognized the Chinese 
Communist Government and maybe it would 
have been a little easier to come to an agree- 
ment in the U.N. 

Please let the President know how we, the 
people, feel about southeast Asia. 

My husband fought in the last war and I 
don't want my two sons in an Asian war. No 
mother does. I don't care which country 
she is from. 

I wish President Kennedy were with us. 
I feel sure he would know what to do. 

I hope that you will do all you can to get 
the United States to take this to the U.N. 
where it belongs. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. J. CONRAD. 
May 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on “Face the Nation” in 
regard to our policy in Asia. 

We need more Senators like you. 

Beware of rashness, but with energy and 
sleepless vigilance give us respect and vic- 
tories. 

Yours truly, 
GENEVIEVE V. ROSENBERG. 
WAUKEGAN, ILL., May 23, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I heard you on TV 
today. 

I have been wondering what was best in 
this war in Asia—you set me right. You 
are right on every count. I would vote for 
you for President thinking you are the best 
man we have for that great office. 
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I shall be obliged to vote for President 
Johnson. I should think he would see your 
position and accept it. 

Sincerely, 
Gero. D. CARRINGTON. 
UPPERCO, Mo., May 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: My compliments on the 
enlightened and forthright presentation of 
your foreign policy views on the program 
“Pace the Nation.” I strongly support your 
view that peace everywhere should be pre- 
served through United Nations action and 
not by United States unilateral action. 

I am also heartened by President John- 
son's declaration favoring a betterment in 
our Eastern European relations. It’s about 
time. It has always seemed idiotic to me 
that whereas the new Khrushchev brand of 
communism is willing to coexist with capi- 
talism, so many of our people develop a 
mental block at the mere word “commu- 
nism” and when asked to work out an 
accommodation with governmental regimes 
of countries which do not recognize the 
private ownership of property. 

Our greatest need is to develop super- 
compromisers— Henry Clays—in our inter- 
national relations, to preserve this planet 
and the populations on it. So long as the 
world knows we have the power to destroy 
it, our restraint from the use of force will 
be a mark of national courage and high 
intellects. 

I also feel strongly that a radical change 
needs to be made in our immigration law, 
originally passed over the veto of Woodrow 
Wilson. It is a needlessly insulting law 
against Italians and others. A sane immi- 
gration law based on our national needs 
would take into account the qualifications of 
the immigrant-applicant, so that we would 
accept only ants whose professional 
or craft skills are in short supply in our 
country and kinsfolk of people already here. 

Yours truly, 
D. PAUL TROISI. 
HARTFORD, CONN., May 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR SIR: I liked what you said on radio, 
“Face the Nation,” today. 

In 1953 Eisenhower said: “What is the 
sense of spending most of our hard-earned 
tax money on defending the country on the 
outside, when there is not enough tax money 
left to keep the country from collapsing 
from within?” 

It’s about time we paid more attention to 
the increasing unemployment and poverty, 
and all the poor and needy who try to make 
money hooking prostitutes. It’s disgusting. 
There are so many prostitute hookers it's a 
wonder they don't bite each other. 

Why worry about Vietnam and East Ger- 
many, etc., when poverty and corruption are 
destroying the people inside this country? 

The Communists are wasting our money 
both outside and inside this country. Their 
motto is “Divide and conquer.” 

Our dollars buy five times as much in every 
other country, than they do here. The fruit, 
vegetables, and meat are so dear, a poor man 
can’t buy them. The radio keeps roaring at 
us, give to every charity under the sun, while 
the graft in government all over is brazen 
and disgusting. How much longer can we 
pretend that we can afford to be generous to 
all nations but our own? 

Have you read An End to Make Believe“ 
and “The Nightmare of American Foreign 
Policy,” by Mowrer? Also, “A Nation of 
Sheep” (Lederer)? the Reader’s Digest of 
May on how we are fighting poverty? 

Communism is the language of poverty, 
and charity begins at home. 

Before we spend all our money on moon 
trips and foreign aid, let’s improve life and 
living conditions inside this country, 
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Wake up America. Our freedoms are van- 
ishing. 

We need dedicated patriots, not compla- 
cent, apathetic citizens. 

In 1919, I read a book abroad, title of which 
was “The Third World War—Between the 
Black and the White Races.” Where are the 
brilliant brains and statesmen who can pre- 
vent the third world war? 

Mrs. VIOLET PIKLER. 
Tempe, ARIZ., May 24, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; I just had the pleas- 
ure of watching you on the CBS TV program 
“Face the Nation.” 

Being an immigrant from Iran, I would 
like to tell you that I agree with you whole- 
heartedly on the subjects of U.S. role in 
southeast Asia and the civil rights bill now 
pending before the Senate. 

Since I am still not a U.S. citizen, I cannot 
vote or belong to any political party. How- 
ever seeing such great Democrats as your- 
self and our late beloved President John F. 
Kennedy in action, has left no doubt in 
my mind as to which party I will belong 
once I have the opportunity. 

I now have spent more than 7 years in 
this country. 

I have tried to keep up with the news 
and have participated in many a hot dis- 
cussion in college and outside. Internal 
and foreign policies advocated by some 
Americans worry me very much. Yet dis- 
tinguished and intelligent people like you 
in responsible positions put my mind at 
ease. 

Please Senator, keep up the good work. 
Truly yours, 
MANONCHELN SHAARI. 
GLASSBORO, N.J., May 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Hurrah for you. If only all of our 
Senators and Congressmen were of your 
opinion. 

You should have 2 hours. The present 
civil rights bill will cause more harm than 
good. The Negroes should have more rights, 
but certainly not as the bill stands now. 
Civil rights will centralize too much power. 

Mrs. M. SULLIVAN. 


River EpcE, N.J., May 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington. 

Dear Sir: I listened very attentively to you 
on “Face the Nation” today, and may I tell 
you that I agree with your premise on our 
boys being sent to south Asia. 

Stevenson, in my estimation was never a 
statesman, I have yet to hear him say one 
thing with any correction, just leaves me 
cold, whether he is espousing his own views 
or someone else’s. Just has no fire, as far 
as I am concerned anyway. I'll concede I 
could be wrong; however, I’m no expert, but 
on the other hand, I'm no moron either, so 
if we are at war, why not say so and be done 
with it. I detest procrastination in any form, 
its defeat by piecemeal. 

May I add the President’s program for 
poverty stricken areas, and all the hulla- 
baloo attending it seems to be a destraction 
for our benefit (the people). 

How about the truth for a change of pace? 

Thank you Senator for your courtesy. 

Truly yours, 
Mrs. M. E. DISTASIO, 
ORLANDO, FLA., May 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Sm: I heard you over television telling 
those troublemakers your views on our 
soldiers and this country in Vietnam. Wish 
we had more Americans ir W. n like 
you than we have. Our old President, Gen- 
eral Washington, told what would happen in 
his farewell address. The Roman Catholic 
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Church politics, the Communists, and others 
have never liked our form of government or 
our public schools because we had the open 
Bible in it, the public ool. Like I written 
Justice Warren, he is 1 year older than I am. 
When I went to school, the teacher read two 
or three verses in the Bible, and we all re- 
peated the Lord's Prayer before school started 
which didn’t hurt anyone, and that it would 
of been good if we all had to learn the 10 
Commandments like we had the multiplica- 
tion tables. They use to say the public 
schools were to give every child a common 
education, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
But things are changing damn fast, and for 
the Negro. My parents came to Florida in 
1885 from Iowa and Illinois. I was born in 
Orange City in 1892. I’ve worked with 
Negroes, and worked them; shoveled dirt all 
day with them $1.25 a day; worked pipe- 
fitting, learned them how to do the labor. 
Also auto mechanic, and an old Negro worked 
at brick plant all week then opened barber- 
shop for whites on Saturday night. Never 
thought a thing about this damn stuff going 
around today. They always wanted to stay 
with the Negroes, and whites with them- 
selves. But the one Christian Church, Jesus 
Christ’s (all peoples) are supposed to go and 
belong too. Like I told an old Negro, when 
I die, I hope to see all my old darky friends 
there. 
Yours, 
BILL GLASGOW. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 24, 1964. 

My Dear Senator Morse: I wish to com- 
mend you for your most wonderful appear- 
ance on TV today. Oh, it is refreshing and 
simply beyond describing, the thrill Ameri- 
cans felt in knowing we do still have a Sena- 
tor who holds up for the right in America. 
Our dear old America, beloved Nation, is tot- 
tering and when I see how the Communists 
are gaining daily, then I shudder. 

To think of all the college and university 
campuses are opened for Communist speak- 
ers in California, then I feel the American 
people should take a firm stand. I went last 
May 20 to hear Dorothy Healey, the most 
avowed Communist in California, speak be- 
fore 19,000 students out at the East Califor- 
nia State College. Oh, how she told what is 
going on, too. She mentioned how Senator 
FULBRIGHT is bringing to the public just what 
the Reds want us to know. 

Senator Morse, I do thank you from the 
depths of my heart for speaking firmly and 
letting the American public know true facts. 
We are all so very interested and you are the 
first man in Washington who has had the 
courage to speak out. Praises be for you, 
Senator Morse. 

Oh, if we only had more patriots like you, 
Senator Morse. I weep sometimes when I 
sit and listen to these wishy-washy men talk 
like Rusk and McNamara and even our 
President—not one of them ever talk firm 
like you. Truly you do not know how you 
reached down into American hearts and I tell 
you I rejoice. My telephone started ringing 
immediately after you ended and, oh, how we 
rejoice. I am a nurse and am in big hospitals 
hearing the opinions daily. 

Cordially yours, 
Miss DAPHNE A. OGLESBY, 


Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA., May 25, 1964. 
To Rt. Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Sm: I listened to you on the Sunday tele- 
vision show, “Face the Nation,” Sunday, 
May 24, and I want to congratulate you on 
your forthrightness, in your answers regard- 
ing this farce in the (war) in Vietnam. 
Where, or where, is all this unilateral mess 
going to end? Secretary McNamara makes 
trips out there, at first, our troops were 
coming out in 1965. Now, we have his state- 
ment that it may be a 5- or 10-year 
struggle. We evidently have not bothered to 
look at the record in Dienbienphu. I was 
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in World War I, in the trenches outside 
Antwerp, Belgium, in 1914, with Sir Winston 
Churchill’s Royal Naval Division. We surely 
got clobbered there, so I have an idea what 
war is like. Now at 71 years of age, and in- 
capacitated, with my right leg amputated 
6 inches above the knee, and confined, prac- 
tically to a wheelchair, about all I can do 
now, is raise my voice in protest, against 
what I think is our foolish foreign policy, as 
outlined by Dean Rusk and Secretary Mc- 
Namara. As you stated, sir, this Far East 
mess is a matter for the United Nations, and 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson did not enhance his 
reputation by his latest speech in the U.N. 
Next we are calling on our (allies) to par- 
ticipate to a greater extent, in this unde- 
clared war, to me, sir, it seems we are pour- 
ing our reserves down a rat hole and I am 
glad we have at least one Senator who has 
the courage to come out and state his con- 
victions before the public. In the Middle 
East, we have lost out, with the arrogant 
dictator Nasser, thanks mostly to the stupid 
policy of the late John Foster Dulles, and 
his promises regarding the Aswan Dam. I 
have been in Egypt several times when the 
Suez Canal was controlled and all the pilots 
on the canal were American, French, and 
British. Now, the nations sit supinley by 
and let the nation of Israel be debarred from 
the canal. The whole thing is preposterous. 
Senator, please tell me, can we continue to 
police the whole world? I am not, sir, for 
“peace at any price,” but I do think we are 
overextending our umbrella. Where is the 
answer? One word in closing, I think this 
civil rights bill, or “evil rights bill,” is an- 
other gigantic boondoggle, and I hope and 
pray, it gets filibustered to death in the Sen- 
ate, “Integration by intimidation,” that’s 
out. Eventually integration would result in 
intermarriage, which to my mind is too hor- 
rible to contemplete. If that bill passes, and 
I hope it don’t, it never could be enforced, 
just like the Volstead Act, prohibition, that 
was a farce. I, or we, pay a Negro $10 for 
8 hours work, on our lawns and shrubbery, 
plus his meal, if that bill passes, we will hire 
a hungry white man, and there are plenty 
of them here, thanks to the influx of 250,- 
000 Cuban (refugees) into South Florida. 
That is all Senator, and thanks for reading 
this. 

Sincerely yours, 

MALCOLM B. Mac“ THOMSON. 
May 25, 1964. 

Deak SENATOR: After listening to your 
views and answers on “Face the World” pro- 
gram, last Sunday, I simply must write and 
congratulate you on your sensible views. 

I don’t know whether you are Republican 
or Democrat, but, even though I’m Republi- 
can, if and when you run, I certainly will 
vote for you. 

Undoubtedly we have no business butting 
into every country who are in arms against 
each other. It is none of our business, un- 
less the big businessmen or our country has 
some secret profitable gain out of it. 

It’s easy for the leaders whom the citizens 
put in office to butt in in other countries’ 
troubles, send a handful of our men over 
there to oppose toughened guerrilla fighters, 
with not enough buddies to back them up— 
and be slowly killed, from week to week, and 
for what? As you said, we have not declared 
war on anyone. What, then, is a single boy 
of ours doing over there? Why isn't a vote 
taken by the people on a separate ballot 
whether we should or should not send our 
boys over there? It’s a disgrace to the 
United States and I don’t think we receive 
any thanks from other nations. The men in 
the White House do what they want on the 
matter. We parents have nothing to say, 
though we spend many sleepless nights and 
much worry, trying to keep them alive when 
they were children. 
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When Mr. Eisenhower was President, we 
didn’t have any of this trouble all over the 
world. Now it’s a Communist boiling pot, 
even here, by the Supreme Court ruling no 
prayer in public schools. What harm can 3 
minutes do to pray a little to Him who 
taught peace to one another? For many, 
many years it was used, with no objection. 
Now, because a few complain, the multitude 
must go along. If they keep up, it will be 
as Khrushchey said, “The Red flag will be 
raised in America, without firing a shot.” 
For without God, it’s only a small step to 
communism. 

Why aren’t all difficult matters put up to 
be voted upon? If the voters are good 
enough to go out and vote for candidates, 
when they don’t know what they will do 
when in office, why aren’t they allowed a say 
in such serious matters as sending our boys 
to troubled areas in groups so small, and 
why aren’t some men from the U.N. sent 
there? Why always the United States? 
I’m with G. Washington who said, “Stay out 
of foreign affairs.” 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. C. DEFRANCISCO. 


San JOSE, CALIF., 
May 24, 1964. 
The Honorable Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I was listening to you 
on “Face the Nation” program just a few 
minutes ago and I just had to write to you. 

I am far from a statesman or stateswoman 
and I don’t know if your suggestion on the 
Asian situation would work. What roused 
me was that you say, “If the American peo- 
ple were told the facts they would support 
the President in whatever course he took if it 
was a right and just one.” 

I felt like crying out to you, “What peo- 
ple, who would do what?” 

I have been out ringing doorbells to get 
people to at least go out to vote and I am 
sick at heart at how little interest is being 
shown on the part of the people I’ve con- 
tacted. Not only do they not know the issues 
they don’t even know who is running in many 
cases and that in spite of the wonderful edu- 
cational TV channel we have here in north- 
ern California (KQED) who have had the 
candidates discussing issues both day and 
evening. 

Everyone seems to have his own little ax to 
grind. The teacher, baker and candlestick 
maker, yes; now the senior citizen who good- 
ness knows does need housing and medical 
care but all of them want someone else to 
stick their neck out for them while they 
won't even read what little is told to them in 
their newspapers and God knows it’s not 
much. 

I just wonder how many people listened 
to you on “Face the Nation” while the Ed 
Sullivan show was on? 

Pardon me for writing such a long letter; I 
know you are a very busy man but I just had 
to. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. LEAH O. LEPPERT. 

DEAR SENATOR: I agree with you about the 
situation in South Vietnam. I believe that 
world government is the ultimate solution 
for peace. 

Please continue your fight for a peaceful 
settlement in South Vietnam through the 
United Nations. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM DEAN, Jr. 
NortH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
May 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 7 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you so much 
for your forthright expressions of opposition 
to the administration’s activities in South 
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Vietnam. I and thousands like me, in addi- 
tion to many of my friends, who might not 
take time out to write, do feel like you do 
regarding this serious situation. It is quite 
confusing to me to really understand what 
we as Americans really have at stake there. 
My understanding of the situation leads me 
to a very hopeless attitude and a waste of 
human beings and resources. 

The recent events in South Vietnam 
should reveal the stark realities of the situa- 
tion there. The French lost there—the 
American puppet leader Diem lost, and from 
what I have read by authoritative writers we 
will eventually lose too. So why pursue a 
“war” if even the South Vienamese people 
don't seem able or really willing to fight 
it. If they were really opposed to the North 
Vienamese regime, it seems to me they might 
have already defeated them. I realize that 
Iam no military expert. I base my assump- 
tions merely on past history. In spite of our 
support to Chiang Kai-shek, he lost against 
the Chinese Communists and had to leave 
the country. In Korea we bolstered the 
Rhee regime which, according to all reports, 
was also corrupt, and then the people them- 
selves turned him out. I am sure we Ameri- 
cans have very little understanding, or can 
hardly identify with the needs and aspera- 
tions of the Asian people. How can we who 
live under an economy of plenty, understand 
what these people want and need. My feel- 
ing is that this should be immediately 
stopped—our forces returned and then let 
both sides negotiate and decide how they 
wish to resolve their differences and future. 

Mr. Stevenson's statements really fell far 
short of a realistic approach to the situation. 
I have read the letters of the young airman 
who died in South Vietnam. Did this young 
man really die for his country? I would 
say he wasted his life—but who knows per- 
haps his life may save other American 
boys—as his death has no doubt aroused 
the wrath of many people here in America, 
Mr, Stevenson’s statement bore a peculiar 
ring—it didn’t sound as if he was really 
convinced of his own words. 

‘Please Senator Morse try to do all you can 
to change this horrible situation. In our 
great desire to defeat communism all over the 
world—we seem to be encouraging it instead 
and at the expense of our young men and 
our resources. What else can I do, and 
others like me, who feel it is useless? 

Most respectfully, 
Mrs. R. BAIN. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., May 20, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have just read ex- 
cerpts of your speech of March 4 on our 
involvement in the war in Vietnam. I want 
to congratulate you for your forthrightness 
in speaking out on this issue. The more I 
hear about this war and how and why it is 
being fought, the more strongly I am con- 
vinced that we cannot cease this foolishness 
(or better said dangerous stupidity) soon 
enough. 

I for one am rather tired of seeing the 
United States rally to the support of every 
“democratic” dictatorship in the world 
simply because it is supposed to be the only 
(easy) anti-Communist alternative. I do not 
think it even is an alternative, as it can only 
alienate the people and be a black mark on 
the United States, 

I would very much appreciate a copy of 
your speech. 

Sincerely, 
LIN JENSEN. 


Curcaco, ILL., May 25, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak SENATOR Morse: We wish to express 
our admiration and gratitude for your cou- 
rageous stand in telling the truth on the 
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Vietnam war. If only more Members of the 
Senate had your courage. 

It is of tremendous importance to tell the 
people that we must put an end to this ter- 
rible ordeal, 

Since our local papers have given this no 
coverage I would appreciate any copies of 
your speeches that are available. 

We fervently hope that you keep up this 
important work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. L. STRINEL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 25, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I was greatly encouraged by your 
recent address to your colleagues concerning 
the wisdom of our policy in southeast Asia. 
I have only read excerpts and would appre- 
ciate a copy of the entire speech so that I 
will be better informed on this most urgent 
and dangerous international problem. 

It is my hope that more men in your posi- 
tion will take a sensible position and lead 
America to a more humane foreign policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD SCOTT. 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Pullman, Wash., May 21, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Since first hearing 
you speak some years ago at Eastern Oregon 
College when I was an undergraduate and 
you were a prospective candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for President, I have 
considered myself a “Morse supporter” and 
have especially admired the way you have 
taken an open stand on important issues and 
have answered questions and presented argu- 
ments using facts and reason in 2 of 

lowing slogans and misleading generalities. 
á Because of this I am greatly disturbed 
when I cannot find your facts, figures, and 
reasons concerning issues of national im- 
portance. And this is the position I find my- 
self in concerning the war in Vietnam. 

There is, of course, much public news data 
regarding the war; especially since the ques- 
tions about obsolete equipment, and the 
duties our soldiers perform there, have been 
raised. But there is one question that seems 
to be continually skipped over; the question 
of whether or not our soldiers and our aid 
ought to be in Vietnam. 

According to the news magazines, you 
have taken the stand that we should not be 
in Vietnam in any capacity. Yet I cannot 
find anywhere your reasons for this position. 
On the basis of what I have read about Viet- 
nam and your position concerning the situa- 
tion, I must express these feelings. 

I am beginning to feel that the purposes 
of American aid and soldiers in Vietnam as 
seen by the top military and Government 
leaders are different than the purposes they 
express to the public. I very definitely have 
the feeling that Secretary McNamara either 
does not know, as he should, or does not 
care to tell the real story of Vietnam. Ihave 
the feeling that a number of people in high 
positions wish you would shut up and are 
trying to divert attention from your state- 
ments. I would like to know why. I have 
confidence that you have something impor- 
tant to say and I for one would like to hear 
it. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN WILLMARTH. 
BERWYN, PA., 
BERWYN, PA., May 27, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR MunpT: Your speech on TV 
Sunday, May 24, on “Face the Nation” so 
inspired me that I am writing to ask if it 
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were possible that I could have a copy of it— 
a duplicate to send to President Johnson. 
You are so right and that speech was so en- 
lightening but how many people will not 
have heard it. If it only could be broadcast 
nationwide. 
Gratefully, 
ETHEL Lucas. 


May 28, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We heard a rebroad- 
cast of your speeches in the Senate last night 
regarding Vietnam. We were impressed with 
the information, and due to your past record 
in the Senate we believe you and appreciate 
your exposé. 

We thank you and applaud your brave 
stand and want to add our voice to yours. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARDIS J. BARTHELSON. 
HAROLD C. BARTHELSON. 
WEEHAWKEN, N.J. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Wrote letter to President 
Johnson about our wishes to undeclared war 
in Laos and Vietnam. We are against all 
Asian wars or aid. 

Letter we got back from Washington had 
a booklet about AID. 

Our sentiments are the same as this letter 
to editor enclosed. 

We are with you, Senator. 
warmakers. 


Go after the 


FRED J. CaMPaccr. 
FRANCES CAMPACCI. 
Mary M. GIBBONS. 


ON U.S. INVOLVEMENT 
NORTH BERGEN, May 17. 
Eprror, HUDSON DISPATCH: 

Peasants given guns and pitted against 
each other. American increase in involve- 
ment forcing additional Chinese strength. 
After all, no new confiicts may tempt a 
budget-cutting-minded Congress to look to- 
ward the military. We could call that GI 
automation creating reduction in parasites 
and glory seekers. 

How about ambassadors given enough for- 
eign aid to discourage presidential cam- 
paigns at home? It’s a dirty, losing battle 
anyway Tex, and what better way to keep 
him occupied and put the Republicans and 
Goldwater's military back another few elec- 
tions. Even if he succeeds it was a Demo- 
cratic Congress bursting with altruism, being 
whipped by you know who; that had the 
foresight to pay the way. I wonder how 
many financial experts it takes to give a man 
just enough money to cut his own throat? 

Truthfully, Lodge, Rusk and McNamara 
can always hide behind the cloak of Gee. 
I was only a poor, misdirected, patriotic, 
nationalistic do-gooder.” That will take 
them off the hook. In fact, everybody polit- 
ically has a way out and as a last resort, 
they can always join forces and one hand 
wash the other—sort of like the Baker case. 
All we need is a scapegoat. Of course—the 
same guy since time eternal. He's easy to 
recognize because he keeps looking for peace 
and promoting it, but he always forgets to 
put on his military uniform and bears only 
a shovel for a weapon. Quick, get him out 
in the field. So what if he’s Vietnamese, 
Cuban exile or an African native, we've got 
a uniform and rifle for him and we'll never 
have a peace-loving humane society until 
we show him what a good war is. 

The military peace corps in Vietnam won’t 
have any trouble recognizing the end of 
hostilities; it will be loudly and warmly an- 
nounced by the commencement of World III. 

PERPLEXED 
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War Expansion SEEN 
UNION CITY, May 18. 
Eprror, HUDSON DISPATCH: 

The war now raging in South Vietnam is 
about to be expanded into North Vietnam, 
which would almost certainly involve the 
Chinese and precipitate world war III. Our 
Government is supporting an unpopular dic- 
tatorship, 7,000 miles from our shores. It is 
costing us more than a million dollars a day 
to preserve a system of government that the 
people there despise and are struggling to 
rid themselves of. 

Recently, 63 local residents signed a peti- 
tion to Senators WWWLIANs and Case urging 
them to support Senator MorseE's, Democrat, 
of Oregon, and Senator GRUENING's, Demo- 
crat, of Alaska, outspoken appeals in Con- 
gress for a reversal of our country’s disas- 
trous foreign policy in South Vietnam. 

Senator Morse has recently said about 
Vietnam, “We should have never gone in. 
We should never have stayed in. We should 
get out.” 

This is the time for all Americans to exer- 
cise their prerogative. There is nothing un- 
patriotic about questioning an administra- 
tion’s policy. To quote Senator Morse 
again—“You have the right to ask your 
Government now: Do you have plans for 
sending American boys to their deaths by 
the tens of thousands in escalating South 
Vietnam war above South Vietnam? I say 
to the American people, get the answer from 
your Government now. You have a right 
to it.” 

Write your Senators and President John- 
son now. We must get out of South Viet- 
nam before it is too late. 

ALVIN MEYER. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
Boston, Mass, May 31, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
thanks and congratulations for your sus- 
tained effort to end the fiasco of United 
States intervention in Vietnam. Iam certain 
that you speak for the majority in this 
country, although many have not clearly 
formulated their opposition to our involve- 
ment, and few are aware of your good work. 

One of the most disheartening aspects of 
the present situation is the widespread 
apathy, and the often-expressed opinion 
that, since our Government has staked its 
prestige on the military defeat of the Viet- 
cong, we, the citizens, have no choice but 
to follow along. Here is clear proof that the 
American people are losing control of their 
own Government. 

Keep up the good work, and above all, 
don’t let them extend the fighting to North 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK S. GUSE. 


San DIEGO, CALIF., 
June 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I accidentally stumbled 
onto your speech to the President on Viet- 
nam and Cuba in a minority newspaper. 
Was I surprised. I didn’t know we had a 
Senator left in the United States who could 
still think and had a sense of fairness. 

I take my hat off in respect to you. You 
really hit the nail on the head. Would that 
there were more men like you in public life. 
Keep up the good work. 

Looks like the American Government, Re- 
publican and Democrat alike, have taken 
over where the Heinies left off. No wonder 
we are despised throughout the world. 
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I sure wish I could vote for a man like 
you. 
Respectfully yours, 
WAINO SAARINEN. 


Tarzana, CALIF., June 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: My family and 
friends and I commend you on your percep- 
tive and rational appraisal of U.S. involve- 
ment in southeast Asia. For the well-being 
of the world, views like yours must prevail— 
and soon. 

Respectfully, 
LILLIAN K. BUSCH. 


SCARSDALE, N.Y., June 8, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You are so brilliant- 
ly right about Vietnam; it is heartbreaking 
to observe how few of your fellow Senators 
speak up with you. Thank God you are in 
the Senate. 

Don't you think it would be important to 
make sure that the American public as well 
as people in Government are made aware of 
(for example) the 20-mile strip along the 
Cambodian border that was last week divest- 
ed of all plant and animal life? Several peo- 
ple heard it two or three times on the hourly 
news, but on Saturday it was barely men- 
tioned in the New York Times. 

One wonders how many times the United 
States has engaged in this sort of scorched- 
earth depredation in Vietnam that the public 
never heard about at all? 

Many many people are behind you and are 
grateful for your sane and logical reasoning. 

Sincerely, 
CAROL BERNSTEIN. 


River FAuts, WIS., June 7, 1964. 
Hon, Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Approve of your speech in Senate June 2, 
page 12398, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Sorry 
we didn’t have a letter to you too, voicing 
approval. I get so tired of hearing this 
“freedom” bit in the news. Personally I 
wonder whose economic interests are being 
threatened in South Vietnam. 

Mrs. CARL PEMBLE. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: There is a very good article in 
the magazine “The Minority of One,” about 
Vietnam. 

Thank you for trying your best. 

You have terrific odds against you with 
the controlled news. 

The people are with you on your view re- 
garding Vietnam. 

Very truly yours, 
Z. Korn. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 14, 1964. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR Morse: I want to thank 
you and commend you on your courageous 
speeches in the Senate, your outspoken con- 
demnation of U.S. involvement and interven- 
tion in South Vietnam war. It is a cruel 
and useless war against those long suffering 
people, and also the increasing toll of Amer- 
ican boys’ lives. It may surely—if con- 
tinued—bring the entire world to nuclear 
destruction. Keep up your great work. 
You are a true patriot, and I know the world 
holds you in great esteem. I have written 
President Johnson. 

Sincerely, 
R. LEs Loy. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I read with interest 
your address to the Senate on May 20, and 
your second address on the following day, 
regarding the proposed extension of the war 
into North Vietnam. 

I was beginning to think there were no 
more voices of reason left in publie office. 
You have represented the views of many of 
us in Minneapolis, and we thank you for it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs, Susan STANICH ABRAMS. 
BROOKLINE, Mass., June 6, 1964. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT; Sometime ago 
you suggested that the position of the United 
States in South Vietnam be raised for po- 
litical discussion. This was truly an excel- 
lent idea. To date, however, the only voice 
in the Senate which I have heard question 
our policies in that part of the world is the 
one of Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

I urge you to repeat your stand again and 
again. 

During the last decade it has become in- 
creasingly difficult for people to feel free to 
question, let alone oppose, accepte 1 Govern- 
ment policies. This is not only dangerous for 
our country but anathema for any democ- 
racy. 

It is, now, during this pre-election period 
that the American people and their repre- 
sentatives in the body politic must ask: 

1. How is it possible for democracy to be- 
come synonomous with “defoliation”? 

2. Why is it necessary for the governments 
we aid to employ U.S. Armed Forces or mili- 
tary dictatorships in order to exist (witness 
the present state in South Korea and the 
numerous governments we support in South 
America) ? 

3. Why, as Walter Lippmann asked in his 
recent article on South Vietnam, do we still 
consider southeast Asia an “American out- 
post”? 

4. And lastly, do the American people truly 
wish to become a colonial power—in this, the 
“century of the common man“? 

The integrity of our Nation and our peo- 
ple are at stake. Conferences in Honolulu 
are not the answer. The time for a search 
for the truth and a rediscovery of the correct 
path is now. The most patriotic act any man 
can pursue is to question U.S. foreign policy 
at this moment. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. EDITH STEIN. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., June 7, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I appreciate you 
greatly for your outspoken attack on our 
position and presence in Vietnam. We should 
get out as quietly as possible before more of 
these Vietnamese people are killed. We have 
made a mistake there, we should admit it 
and quietly leave. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLORALE MCGUIRE. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., June 5, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We are writing to 
express our support for your stand on Viet- 
nam. We earnestly request that you con- 
tinue your gallant fight to reverse our 
present policy. Thank you again. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. WAYNE LORETZ, 
BERKELEY, CALIF., June 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Every day I offer si- 

lent gratitude for your honest, informed, 
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principled, practical stand on Vietnam, and 
it is time I told you so. 

Citizens in the San Francisco Bay area are 
at last beginning to speak out, to tear aside 
the official myths about Vietnam, to express 
their anger and shame at having been silent 
so long. : 

I am convinced nothing on your splendid 
record of upright independence will shine 
more gloriously in history than your almost 
singlehanded opposition to our Vietnam pol- 
icy. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES W. HERRING. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., June 5, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I would like to thank 
you for your brave stand on the situation in 
Vietnam and encourage you to continue to 
fight against our intervention in the affairs 
of that country. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. ELAINE DROPKIN. 
Santa Monica, CALIF. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to express ap- 
preciation on the stand you have taken on 
South Vietnam, and other important issues. 
Thank God for men like you. Best wishes 
for a long and fruitful life. 

Sincerely, 
Rose RUBIN. 
JUNE 4, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We admire you very 
much for your courage in speaking out 
against the war in Vietnam. We want you 
to know that you express our sentiments. 
We wish that we could have an opportunity 
to vote for you. Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JOHN SPRUELL, 
JOHN M. SPRUELL (15 years). 
CAROLYN SPRUELL (16 years). 
LAURA SPRUELL (10 years). 
JOHN T. SPRUELL. 
JUNE 3, 1964. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I applaud all you 
have been saying about southeast Asia. 
Please continue to do all you can to get 
us out of South Vietnam and to stay out of 
North Vietnam. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. Moore. 


CoLoene, N.J., June 7, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to commend 
you most highly on your sane and sensible 
attitude toward Vietnam, and on having 
the courage to speak out about it. 

I understand that a number of other Con- 
gressmen are with you on this, and I do 
hope you will all keep working, as a closer 
approach to sanity and reality in our foreign 
policy is certainly most needful. 

If you have any spare time you might work 
on a sane and sensible attitude toward Cuba. 

Sincerely, 


PEACE PILGRIM. 


INTRODUCING PEACE PILGRIM 

You may see her walking through your 
town or along the highway—a silver-haired 
woman dressed in navy blue slacks and 
shirt, and a short tunic with pockets all 
around the bottom in which she carries her 
only worldy possessions. It says, “Peace Pil- 
grim,” in white letters on the front of the 
tunic and “Walking 25,00 Miles for World 
Peace” on the back. She has almost finished 
walking those miles. Her vow is: “I shall 
remain a wanderer until mankind has 
learned the way of peace, walking until I am 
given shelter and fasting until I am given 
food.” She walks without a penny in her 
pockets, and she is not affiliated with any 
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tion. She walks as a prayer and as 
a chance to inspire others to pray and work 
with her for peace. She speaks to individ- 
uals along the way, to groups in cities, 
through the medium of the news services. 
She points out that this is a crisis period 
in human history, and that we who live in 
the world today must choose between a nu- 
clear war of annihilation and a golden age 
of peace. 


PEACE PILGRIM’S MAGIC FORMULA 


There is a magic formula for resolving con- 
flicts. It is this: Have as your objective the 
resolving of the conflict—not the gaining of 
advantage. 

There is a magic formula for avoiding con- 
flicts. It is this: Be concerned that you do 
not offend—not that you are not offended. 


PEACE PILGRIM’S MESSAGE 


My friends, the world situation is grave. 
Humanity, with fearful, faltering steps, 
walks a knife edge between complete chaos 
and a golden age, while strong forces push 
toward chaos. Unless we, the people of the 
world, awakes from our lethargy and push 
firmly and quickly away from chaos, all that 
we cherish will be destroyed in the holo- 
caust which will descend. 

This is the way of peace. Overcome evil 
with good, and falsehood with truth, and 
hatred with love. The Golden Rule would do 
as well. Please don’t say lightly that these 
are just religious concepts and not practical. 
These are laws governing human conduct, 
which apply as rigidly as the law of gravity. 
When we disregard these laws in any walk 
of life, chaos results. Through obedience 
to these laws this frightened, war-weary 
world of ours could enter into a period of 
peace and richness of life beyond our fondest 
dreams. 

For free literature and information write 
to: Peace Pilgrim, Cologne, NJ. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I would like to thank 
you for your courage and persistance in re 
Vietnam. I would also like to ask you to 
do everything in your power to have our 
men there supplied with adequate and up- 
to-date equipment upon which their lives 
depend, 

It is diabolical that we, the richest Na- 
tion in the world, the most generous where 
other peoples are concerned, should be so 
parsimonious and unfeeling with our own. 

Yours very truly, 
DorotHy S. Conn. 
SANTA Cruz, CALIF., June 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Our family is in 
full accord with your viewpoint regarding 
our foreign policy and in respect to south- 
east Asia in particular. 

If you were running for President, I am 
sure many of us would vote for you without 
thinking twice. Especially if they were 
aware and informed of your dedicated pro- 
posal in helping to save the human race 
from utter annihilation. 

Every best wish for your success. 

Many of our acquaintances are behind 
you. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY E. FISCHER. 

P.S.—Would very much like to receive your 
last speech to Congress about Vietnam. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., June 4, 1964. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: We fully support 
your efforts in opposing our involvement in 
southeast Asia. 
Please send any of your congressional 
speeches on this subject. 
Yours truly, 
JAMES Woop. 
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BERKELEY, CALIF., May 27, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I want to congratulate you 
on your courageous (for our times) stand on 
our Government's policies in Vietnam (as 
covered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 4, 1964). 

I would like all of our club members to 
read your speech. I would appreciate it if 
you would send me as many copies up to 52 
of your speech in the Senate, so that I could 
give it to our members. I realize that this 
is quite a few copies, so please send as many 
as you can up to 52. 

Yours very truly, 
AL HERMES, 
Publicity Chairman. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN., May 28, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
the fine stand you have taken on Vietnam. 
Could you send me a copy of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD with your speech in it. 

Is this a correct quotation of March 20, 
1964? 

“If we are not an aggressor Nation now in 
South Vietnam, we are not far from it * * * 
there are no Chinese in South Vietnam. 
There are no Russian soldiers in South Viet- 
nam. The only foreign soldiers in South 
Vietnam are U.S. soldiers. What are they 
doing there?” 

Thank you for all you are doing and do 
let me hear from you. 

Sincerely, 
JEROME Davis, D.D., LL. D., Litt. D. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We want you to know that we 
applaud your speech against invasion of 
North Vietnam and Laos. 

We hope your message will get across to 
other Senators and that something con- 
structive will be accomplished. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. DOROTHY LIEDEL. 
HASTINGS ON Hupson, N.Y., 
May 30, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to thank you 
and express our deep gratitude to you for 
carrying on and leading the fight against our 
position in Vietnam. I hope you will not 
falter in continuing this important task. 

It is regrettable, as you so well put it, 
that Adlai Stevenson abdicated his position 
of leadership. It is most urgent, therefore, 
that you influence and use your position to 
put a stop to this threat to peace. I hope 
we can achieve the withdrawal of our troops 
and put an end to this wretched mistake. 

I have written to President Johnson sup- 
porting your position. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ANNE MEEROPH. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 29, 1964. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: We heard you last Sunday on 
“Face the Nation.” We are very happy with 
your stand on peace and your method of 
reaching it. 

We feel, Senator, that you are a heaven 
in the darkness. 

May we get many like you in our great 
country. 

Thank God for your presence in these days 
in the Senate. 

With hope, 
Mr. and Mrs. JACK SIEGEL. 


WANAQUE, N.J., May 30, 1964. 
Dear Sm: I would like to express my ad- 
miration for your speeches against the 
“dirty war” in Vietnam. 
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Please keep on fighting. You are ex- 
pressing the feelings of many of us. 

I only regret not living in your State and 
not being able to vote for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT EHRLICH. 
New York, N.Y., June 2, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I applaud most vig- 
orously your courageous opposition to 
escalating the war into North Vietnam. 

I have written to the President and to the 
Senators of my State opposing such a move. 
I have also urged Ambassador Stevenson to 
bring the matter into the U.N. 

Please continue the good work. Many are 
the people of good will who support you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRIEDA WEISBERG. 
SCARSDALE, N.Y., June 2, 1964. 

Dear Sir: I wish to register my strong and 
unequivocal support for Senator WAYNE 
Morse, and to endorse his recent statement 
summing up so effectively and succinctly, 
the true issue in Vietnam. 

No moral right—Bring back the boys that 
had nothing to say about going to South 
Vietnam to die in a war that we should not 
be fighting. Mr. President, you have no 
moral or legal right to kill them. Let us be 
brutally frank about this. You will have to 
assume responsibility for their killing be- 
cause you, Mr. President, are ordering them 
to their death. 

This “dirty war” must end. Can’t we learn 
a lesson from France? Their people dis- 
covered the hard way, after a loss of 240,000 
young men, fighting a fruitless struggle, only 
to go down in defeat. 

We have no right to interfere in this in- 
ternal civil struggle. 

The American people look to your lead- 
ership which should militantly pursue all 
ends to achieve a meaningful and immediate 
peace. 

Hopefully, 
Mrs. ELSIE HELLER. 
JACKSON, MicH., June 1, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I saw you on TV and 
I agree with you regarding Laos. I was in 
World War II, 32d Division and in the army 
of occupation in Germany so I know some- 
thing of war. 

I feel that the English set up World War I 
and we accomplished nothing but to set up 
World War Il. We killed off Hitler and his 
gang and set up Russia, China and world- 
wide communism. The Korean war didn’t 
settle much and now we are itching to get 
into this one. Please, for God’s sake, keep 
us out of this one and get all of our troops 
out of Asia. 

Incidentally, about the only friends we 
have in this world are Germany and Japan 
and I wonder if they really are. Our former 
allies certainly are not—they only want our 
money and then do business with Cuba, 
Russia, and China. Thanking you, I am, 

Yours truly, k 
R. M. Cooney, 


New Tonk. N.Y., June 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia are essentially one nation and 
comprised French Indochina before parti- 
tion of that nation after the French capitu- 
lation. The present struggle within Indo- 
china is an internal one and the United 
States is interfering with the self-determina- 
tion of this nation. 
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The United States hasn’t any more right 
in Indochina than it has in the rest of 
Asia. What are we trying to prove there? 
We supported the repressive government of 
Diem and now a military dictatorship in 
South Vietmam. We supported the auto- 
cratic Rhee and now a military dictator- 
ship in South Korea. We supported the 
feudal warlord Chiang Kai-Shek before his 
ignominious defeat by Mao Tse-tung and 
now we hypocritically claim that his un- 
popular government on Taiwan is the “real” 
Government of China. 

American foreign policy as it is presently 
conceived in Asia is detrimental to the Amer- 
ican people. We are in an area of the world 
where we don’t belong, have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain. Unless we get out 
of Asia soon, we will find ourselves at war 
with China. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY SINGER. 
LOMBARD, ILL., June 1, 1964. 
President LYNDON JOHNSON, 
White House, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Str: I am in complete agreement 
with Senator Morse’s criticism of our South 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and Cuba poli- 
cies—which are leading this country and the 
world to nuclear holocaust. If I may use 
an apt phrase of my own coining, our coun- 
try—it seems to me—suffers tragically from 
the national pestilence of pentagonorrea.“ 

Keep up the good work, thank you. 

Yours, 
Mrs. EvELYN CARNES. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 2, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I have only recently 
had the opportunity to read portions of your 
comments on South Vietnam in the Senate 
on May 20 and 21. I want you to know that 
I, as an Oregonian, am proud to tell my 
friends about the one truly courageous Mem- 
ber of the Congress—WaYNE Morse. I urge 
you to continue your fearless exposure of 
illegal U.S. military action in southeast Asia. 
Give them hell—it may be our only hope. 

Davip H. DE WEESE. 
PUEBLO, COLO., June 2, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
May 20 speech. America is very fortunate 
to have such leaders as you and Senators 
GRUENING and FULBRIGHT—leaders who are 
not afraid to speak up for a sane, traditional, 
American foreign policy. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL STEWART. 
BALTIMORE, MD., June 3, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: The situation in 
southeast Asia is of great concern to me and 
to my family. 

Iam unalterably opposed to any extension 
of the fighting or any unilateral U.S. action 
in this area, and urge that the Geneva Con- 
ference be convened again to deal with this 
powder keg. Even better, is it not possible 
to let the United Nations attempt a solution 
for all Indochina? Prince Sihanouk, Chief 
of State of Cambodia, has complained to the 
Security Council. Can we not make this the 
starting point for complete United Nations 
jurisdiction? 

Too many American soldiers have died 
already in a vain war. The French experience 
in Indochina, with far greater forces, should 
be a grim lesson to us. I understand we are 
throwing over a million dollars a day down 
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the South Vietnamese rathole, and I share 
the uneasiness of the New York Times and 
the Wall Street Journal about our position. 
The next coup d'etat might be by neutralists. 

Please curb the Republican warhawk, Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara, and let us have 
the same responsible, peaceseeking U.S. for- 
eign policy in Asia that we are striving for 
in Europe. We must have peace conferences 
or United Nations action in this region, not 
further military adventures. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES ANDERSON. 
VENTNOR, N.J. 

THANKS, SENATOR: It is a wonderful feel- 
ing when we can say at least one man repre- 
sents the people of the United States. Good 
luck, I am sure the people are back of you. 

Respectfully, 
J. J. HEGARTY. 
CARMEL, CALIF., June 2, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
efforts in the Senate to have the adminis- 
tration adopt a rational policy in southeast 
Asia. Certainly now our policy is only bring- 
ing tremendous suffering to the peoples 
there, and any further military extension 
would not bring freedom to anyone but prob- 
ably world war III and death to most of the 
peoples of the world. 

Please keep up your efforts for negotiation. 

Sincerely, 
Tom GOODMAN. 
MAIZIE GOODMAN. 
Boone, N.C., June 2, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Do we have to get 
into a fullscale Korean war, or worse still, a 
third world war, in southeast Asia, Just to 
save face? 

The United States was one of the organizers 
of the United Nations which is supposed to 
settle world problems jointly. But, the Unit- 
ed States continues to ignore the United Na- 
tions. Why? 

Please use your influence to settle the 
southeast Asia crisis in the U.N. 

Sincerely, 
W. P. FAELIGH. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 2, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We wish to congrat- 
ulate you on your courageous stand regarding 
the southeast Asia war. We know that it 
requires integrity of the highest order to 
speak out for an end to a futile involvement 
which almost all other Congressmen support. 

Keep up the good fight. Most Americans 
will support your stand when the issue is 
brought out into the open. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We wish to con- 
gratulate you on the fine fight you are wag- 
ing, together with Senators AIKEN, GRUEN- 
ING, and MANSFIELD, to prevent the fires of 
war in southeast Asia from raging more vio- 
lently than they do already. 

It is our belief that the only satisfactory 
solution that can be found for the troubles 
of this area of the world is for all foreign 
influence to be withdrawn in order that the 
people of the area may truly have the op- 
portunity to work out their own destiny in 
their own way. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Rockport, W. Va., June 3, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE 

Dear Sir: In your recent “Meet the Nation” 
talk over radio, I was glad to hear that you 
were not giving vent to a lot of war threats, 
directed at the helpless people of southeast 
Asia. I personally think the world has had 
too much war and warmongering. 

EARL KIRBY. 
New York, N.Y., 
June 3, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I want you to know 
that I am in full agreement with your 
analysis of the situation in South Vietnam 
and the possible solutions you advanced. 
I sent the following telegram last evening 
to President Johnson. 

“Deplore any expansion our war in South 
Vietnam. Support completely views of Sen- 
ator Morse.” 

It is gratifying to know that you had the 
courage to express the feelings of so many 
Americans who feel they have no voice in 
determining foreign policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. VICTOR ANDOGA. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
June 3, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want you to know 
that the brave stand you have taken toward 
the immoral and illegal war in Vietnam is 
not, in my opinion, as unpopular among 
the American public as it seems to be among 
most of your colleagues in Congress. It is 
heartening to know that in these days, when 
the Congress seems so out of touch with the 
people, there is still a handful of men in 
public life who put principal above ex- 
pediency. 

Now that the establishment seems bent on 
turning Vietnam into world war III, I urge 
you not only to keep up the good work, but, 
if possible, even to increase your efforts. 

It would be an honor to vote for you. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP FANNING. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: May I thank you for 
the courageous stand you have taken regard- 
ing South Vietnam. In my opinion your 
position is correct and I admire the few Sen- 
ators who dare to speak out for the welfare 
of our country. 

The other evening I had the good fortune 
to tune in a radio program on KPFA on Viet- 
nam. Many quotes from speeches of yours 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD were given. 
They were eloquent, sincere-and truthful. 
I was deeply grateful that you are in Wash- 
ington D.C. It is only to be regretted that 
such a program as this was not carried on 
every major network in America. In reply 
to my letter to President Johnson I received 
& sheaf of mimeographed pages about Viet- 
nam and our purpose there. I found little 
I could agree with and my letter to them was 
ignored. The news given to the American 
people in our local papers is so limited on 
vital questions of our times and the behavior 
of some governmental agencies so high- 
handed that to me it is truly frightening. 
My sincere good wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
PAULINE SCOTT. 
LAWRENCE, KANS., June 2, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: I am against our 
continued military presence in South Viet- 
nam, and am absolutely opposed to carrying 
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that morally, politically, historically unjusti- 
fiable policy into North Vietnam. 

Senator War NR Morse of Oregon seems to 
be one of the very few brave, intelligent 
voices (also Senator FULBRIGHT) in that sea 
of blindness called U.S. foreign policy: 
I fully support the Senator’s views re- 
garding U.S. policy in South Vietnam. The 
people of Oregon are most fortunate to have 
such a man represent them. 

It is difficult to understand how an admin- 
istration with, at long last, a more enlight- 
ened domestic policy can continue, practi- 
cally alone, to carry on such a backward, 
19th-century foreign policy. 

Those of us who voted the Kennedy admin- 
istration into office, with hopes for a new, 
intelligent, open-minded approach to world 
affairs, and above all, with hopes for peace, 
are still hoping; please do not disappoint us. 
We are tired of platitudes and doubletalk; 
tired of hearing our so-called spokesmen ad- 
vocating peace in one breath, and in the next 
advocating extending an unjustifiable war 
into North Vietnam, and wherever else the 
world will not follow their dictates. 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. GLORIA B. SADLER. 

Nore.—Senator WAYNE Morse: We have 
sent a copy of the foregoing to Congressman 
Haroip JOHNSON and this one to you. 

PARADISE, CALIF., May 25, 1964. 
Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Senator Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KucHeEL: We are fully in 
accord with Senators MORSE, GRUENING, and 
MANSFIELD in regards to Vietnam. We fur- 
ther think that we are there for business 
reasons and therefore we have no business 
staying there under the hypocritical guise 
of saving the people of that unhappy land 
from this or that or the other thing. Con- 
tinuance of our policy, and particularly to 
the probability of its extension, is not only 
a flagrant threat to peace, but the sur- 
vival of life on this planet. We hope, sir, 
that you are working on, or will soon so 
incline your efforts in this direction. 

We wish to congratulate you on your sym- 
pathetic stand in regards to medicare; your 
opposition to the attempt to suppress Pa- 
cifica Radio; and for the many other good 
things you have worked and voted for. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD C. BaRTHELSON. 
Mrs. ARDIS J. BARTHELSON. 
— à e 
Mraxr BEACH, FLA. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Congratulations on your won- 
derful fight to keep us out of another Korea 
or an atom bomb war. You finally broke the 
iron curtain of newspaper silence with your 
and other Senators fight against an exten- 
sion of war in South Vietnam. You made 
the front pages here. Keep up the good 
work. 

EWEN FOSTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
June 1, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you very 
much for the many copies of your excellent 
statement on Vietnam which I requested and 
which your office sent so promptly. We dis- 
tributed them at the meeting for which I 
enclose & notice. At this time we passed a 
resolution asking our Government to with- 
draw and turn the problem back to the 
Conference of Geneva as was provided in 
1954. The papers give us no hope that the 
Goverment is changing its stand to a more 
rational one in line with its agreements at 
that Conference. It is most disillusioning 
to be part of such a foolish policy as the 
United States has, and one feels impossibly 
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frustrated except that people like you are 
speaking out and stating what we think. 

Thank you again. If you can think of 
anything more useful that we can do besides 
write letters and try to spread the facts as 
you and we see them, we would be glad to 
try. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ELEANOR OTTERNESS. 
Fort COLLINS, COLO., 
May 31, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: As the father of 
@ 17-year-old son, but more especially as a 
citizen, I wish to thank you for your efforts 
drawing the attention of the American peo- 
ple to the situation in Vietnam. Not only 
does the war there seem a hopeless one—it 
seems to me an effort which throws shame 
upon this Nation. I can see nothing demo- 
cratic about the existing regime there, and 
analysis suggests that the resistance to us 
must have much popular support to be as 
effective as it is without airpower. Sugges- 
tions that the war be extended are especially 
horrifying, with the threat of nuclear war 
and absolutely no justification in interna- 
tional law. Although your efforts to expose 
this situation must at times make you feel 
that yours is a voice in the wilderness, I am 
convinced that you and your colleagues who 
raise this issue are the true spokesmen of 
the American people. 

Please send me any copies of your speeches 
on this subject that may be available. 
Thank you again for fighting this good fight. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL A. BATES, 
Associate Professor. 
PAWTUCKET, R.I., June 3, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is just a note 
to express my approval of your outspokenly 
critical attitude toward U.S. southeast Asia 
policy. 

I can’t tell you how really heartening it 
was to hear such a penetrating indictment 
of our morally bankrupt foreign policy and 
particularly emanating from a U.S. Senator 
who holds such a responsible position on the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Increasingly, 
I was convinced that the Congress had 
atrophied to such a condition that it was 
incapable of critically assessing our foreign 
policy and was on the verge of becoming a 
parliamentary entity so ineffectual as to be 
comparable to the appendages of a totali- 
tarian regime. Your forthright and resolute 
statements on the genocidal war in Vietnam 
and your unswerving commitment to con- 
science are indeed gratifying. 

Undoubtedly, you will be assailed by the 
cold warriors as an appeaser, a capitulator, 
but be assured that there are many people 
who are appreciative of your reflective and 
conscientious stand. 

Appreciatively, 
RAYMOND L. Riccio. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 4, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: I am urging 
that you use your great prestige and infiu- 
ence to expedite an end to the evil war in 
Vietnam. 

Our great Nation would surely gain in 
stature if a major portion of the half billion 
dollars being spent each year in a destructive 
Vietnam venture were to be diverted to the 
U.N. to help settle the conflict. 

The United States, the beleaguered Viet- 
nam, and the entire world would greatly 
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benefit by such a step. And the United 
States could be acclaimed as a truly great 
and peace-loving nation. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs, JANET N. NEUMAN. 
NEw Lokk, N.Y., June 3, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SIR: I wish to lend my support 
to your position on the war in Vietnam and 
Laos. To let this develop into a full-scale 
war can be disastrous for the world. A bet- 
ter solution must be found. 

Very respectfully, 
SOLOMON COBETT. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., June 2, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: I have been meaning 
to write and tell you how much I agree with 
you on the withdrawing of our boys from 
Vietnam and your forthright criticism of 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson. It is rare that one 
hears any dissent in Government, so that 
you and Senator FULBRIGHT stand out as 
knights in shining armor. Thank God for 
people like you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. SYMA KAUFMAN. 
JUNE 3, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
just and unequivocal opposition to the war 
in South Vietnam and its projected escala- 
tion. It is quite clear to anyone who takes 
the trouble to read and think that the 
Khank regime in South Vietnam is a thor- 
oughly unpopular dictatorship maintained, 
in the face of overwhelming Vietnamese op- 
position, by the armed intervention of U.S. 
forces and a huge U.S. subsidy which is now 
at least $500 million per year and scheduled 
to rise by $125 million. I hope you continue 
your opposition, publicly and vociferously, 
to our dirty war in Asia. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm, R. ROTHMAN. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. June 1, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I agree with your 
stand on our withdrawal from the war in 
South Vietnam. I support Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT’s recent speech to rethink our over- 
all foreign policy in Cuba and South Viet- 
nam, 

Your efforts for a stronger U.S. stand for 
world peace are appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT MARTH. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., June 2, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Congratulations on your intelligent cou- 
rageous stand on Vietnam. Keep it up. Glad 
somebody in Washington thinks. 

ISADORE SHANK. 
HYATTSVILLE, MD., June 2, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: We commend you for the great job 
you are doing in course of peace, Although 
you are in the minority at present history 
will note your great service to our country 
and the world. If you can save even one 
American life you will have fulfilled your 
duty as a Senator. More power to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. I. PEITELBAUM. 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 3, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORRIS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR! We are inspired by the 
passion and unassailable logic of your argu- 
ment against intervention in southeast Asia. 
Please accept our heartfelt gratitude for your 
courageous defense of world peace and all 
humanity. Let us know in what way we may 
help. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL PERLIN and FAMILY. 


SNOHOMIsSH, Was., May 31, 1964. 
Senator W. Morse, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 

Senator Morsr: We are not from your 
State but my husband depended upon your 
opinions and leadership at our Capital. This 
is a democracy but I wonder if this will reach 
your attention. 

For 2 years the hopelessness of the fighting 
in Vietnam has been of heart’s concern. 
Every American death there has certainly 
been a murder and a useless one. Natives 
are reported to be unconcerned and using the 
presence of our men for personal gain. We 
are not sending Von Steubens and Pulaskis— 
as Secretary McNamara said in his “pep 
talk.” The boys in southeast Asia are fight- 
ing against a condition and party which is 
allowed in Cuba, is financed in Yugoslavia 
and against which our money interests will 
not cut trade. There is much more to say 
and you have more information. Then the 
dollar is more protected than young men’s 
lives—some who have not yet had an op- 
portunity to use their American right of 
representation and vote their lives away in 
this place. 

Is it not for such world conditions that 
the United Nations was organized? Why was 
the Secretary of Defense (the opinion of one 
businessman) in charge of the situation un- 
til it reached a crisis? Now it seems we must 
be in the fight to protect his political repu- 
tation. Why are such important matters 
left in the hands of two or three? Should 
not Congress make the decision which puts 
us into war action any place? 

With Red China so opposed to America— 
what more could she ask than the United 
States be baited to come all the way across 
the Pacific—to fight at her borders with her 
kind of weapons, and in her manner of 
fighting. Should such a nation have diplo- 
matic victory over our educated leaders? 
And the price of diplomatic blunder is so 
easily offered and takes the lives of better 
citizens. (Is it not so that those men who 
steal cars and the like have counted their 
military time in detention?) 

We pay taxes to help peoples maintain 
freedom. That seems right. But stopping 
communism is surely a problem of united 
effort. If the United States takes over why 
should others offer t6 come? Cannot the 
situation create a demand by Congress for 
it to become a United Nations cause? 

The above has been my feeling for some 
time. Now it has become an opinion with a 
heartache. I have only two relatives in this 
world since my husband passed away—two 
sons. Jere is 21, 1A. John S. is 23 and at 
Fort Eustis, Va.—leaving for Koret, Thailand 
June 17. He was working for his master’s 
degree and hoped to teach in college. His 
chief interest was to encourage the freshmen 
dropouts. At heart, he is a pacifist. He was 
troubled as to how to state it without seem- 
ing disloyal. (He didn't go fishing because 
he didn’t want to cause anything to die.) 

I thank you for your time if you have 
read this. Things seem so difficult—TI believe 
that Jack would have thought it well to 
write to you. 

Very sincerely, 
MARGARET MURPHY. 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y., June 3, 1964. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have read of your position on 
the aggression in South Vietnam and on the 
warmongering of fellow Americans. It is 
deeply gratifying to learn that there are men 
on Capitol Hill, like yourself, who have re- 
solved not to be part of this warmongering 
madness, 

All that I can say to you is that it is im- 
perative that you and those on Capitol Hill 
who agree with you keep up the struggle to 
put an end to this mass warmongering in- 
sanity and to restore peace to, and insure 
peace in, our world. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD BORNSTEIN. 
SPRINGVILLE, CALA. , May 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

HONORABLE SR: (Only you and Senators 
Dovcias and CLARK and members of “the 
willful little band” do I consider deserving 
of the title “Honorable Sir.“) 

Your words on last night's release of Face 
the Nation” were superbly courageous. 
Their undeniable logic and obvious honesty 
may, I fervently hope, have helped to coun- 
teract the propaganda dispensed daily by the 
far-right industrialists. (Apparently the 
military-industrial complex has “deprived us 
of our liberties.’’) 

Your speeches in my daily issues of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD prompted me to type 
highlights from them for the local news- 
papers. All efforts to beat the coalition seem 
futile, but at least you throw a hard, bright 
light into the dirtiest corners. 

I, too, am keenly disappointed in Adlai, for 
whom I voted, but in whom my faith was 
shaken after his reversal on Telstar, or H.R. 
11041. 

This letter is meant as a vote of confidence 
for your suggestion that we let the U.N. han- 
dle the Vietnam crisis, and abandon our 
lawless ways. I hope you receive thousands 
like it. 

Most respectfully, 
ELIZABETH TALBOT. 


New Lokk, N.Y., May 31,1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Please accept my humble 
and deeply felt gratitude for the courageous 
and powerful stand you are taking in behalf 
of peace and a decent America. As long as 
men like yourself exist, there is hope for the 
future. Otherwise, we would all be left to 
total despair. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs, RUTH FREINKEL, 
Lone BEACH, CALIF., May 30, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: May I extend to you 
my admiration and support for your honest 
and courageous leadership in bringing the 
American people to understand the Vietnam 
situation. I am in full accord with your 
views there, and feel that it is urgent that 
we as a nation realize the mistake we are 
making. I believe lack of accurate informa- 
tion here at home is our only excuse. 

The worst misunderstanding, being fos- 
tered daily by most of our press and some 
political figures, is the belief that men and 
material are pouring into the Vietcong from 
North Vietnam, from China, or from other 
sources. Only rarely is the truth printed, 
and then it seems to go unnoticed. (I refer 
to General Harkins quoted at length in the 
March 6, 1963, Los Angeles Times, and to 
articles by Ted Sell and Bill Henry in No- 
vember 20, 1963, and May 17, 1964). The 
truth is that we are the only ones interven- 
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ing in Vietnam, and we are killing indig- 
enous natives, destroying their families, 
homes, and crops. 

Then, what can be said about those Ameri- 
cans who continue to state that our soldiers 
in Vietnam are still playing only advisory, 
noncombatant roles? This is contempt for 
truth, and for the intelligence of the public. 

I hope you continue to try to elicit open, 
honest debate in Congress and in our press 
on the Vietnam scandal. I will do all I can 
to help you. If you have any reprints of 
your speeches on this topic, I would appre- 
ciate receiving one. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE R. AUGUST. 
SEATTLE, WasH., May 31, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Dear SENATOR: It is hard for us to under- 
stand how the machinery of the Pentagon 
operates. For example, how it can keep the 
war in Vietnam going so flagrantly against 
the wishes or interests of the people of this 
country. 

I think you are doing a courageous job in 
attempting to expose their tactics and get 
the rotten mess stopped. 

Respectfully, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
Memorial Day, 1964. 


RALPH C. LEMON. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: On this Memorial Day, I 
want to congratulate you on your great ef- 
0 for peace, the best memorial to our war 


I have just written to our President ask- 
ing him to stop the war in South Vietnam. 
My family and I greatly appreciate your 
efforts in behalf of all the people of the 
United States. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ELLE L. MILLER, 


New York, N.Y., June 2, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR Morse; Let me take this op- 
portunity to express my heartfelt approval 
of your stand against the continuation of the 
Vietnam war. Iam glad someone is standing 
up and speaking out against a war so un- 
justified, so inhuman, so wasteful, and so de- 
structive of our position in the world as a 
friend of national independence and op- 
ponent of colonialism. 

I hope you will keep the good work up un- 
til every American serviceman is brought 
home from Vietnam. I do not say that we 
should get out of the war there because 
things are not going so well for us now. I 
have felt for a long time we should get out 
because we are doing the wrong thing in try- 
ing to force upon a people a government that 
they do not want. I believe that the Viet- 
namese people feel that they are fighting for 
their homes and for their own freedom from 
outside oppression. They are thus fighting 
for human rights that any people would be 
justified in fighting for. 

A few infiltrators from North Vietnam 
could not have influenced them if they had 
not already been completely discouraged 
about the conditions under which they had 
been living and the oligarchy which caused 
them, 

This is a war in which there is no future 
except to be dragged deeper and deeper into 
a campaign of attrition against a whole peo- 
ple with a consequent expenditure of more 
and more American lives and a gradual ex- 
tension of the area of battle, which will make 
it ever harder to reach a settlement. 

Good luck to you in your campaign against 
it. 

Sincerely, 
Miss EILEEN BRADLEY. 
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RUTHERFORD, N.J., June 2, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We would like to 
commend you on your forthright statements 
on the southeast Asia situation. Your cour- 
age in speaking out against further U.S. in- 
volvement is heartening. Please know that 
there are many fellow Americans who share 
your concern and shame over present U.S. 
policies in the Vietnam region. 

Sincerely, 
ROLAND A. FINSTON, 
GLORIA W. FINSTON. 
BLUE RIDGE FARM, 
Schodack Landing, N.Y., May 30, 1964. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

The Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: I have just written to 
President Johnson and to Adlai Stevenson 
expressing my agreement with your views 
and comments on our involvement in Viet- 
nam and on Mr. Stevenson’s speech to the 
United Nations (your speech of May 20 to 
Senate)—also my agreement with Walter 
Lippmann’s column on the same subject. 

It is gratifying to know that a few people, 
even in the Senate, have the wisdom and 
integrity to state their views frankly even 
though they differ with our State Depart- 
ment. 

I sincerely hope that you and others such 
as Senator GRUENING will continue to speak 
out and that we can avoid further involve- 
ment in any war. We must have peace. 

Yours truly, 
Berry E. Laws. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
May 30, 1964. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear SENATOR: I am in full agreement on 
your most courageous stand on southeast 
Asia. 

I am thankful that you are one of the 
few who will make himself heard in this 
time of peril. 

We are interfering in the internal affairs 
of too many other countries. 

There are too many, in high places of this 
country, who want war. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. O. BIBLE. 
WILMINGTON COLLEGE, 
Wilmington, Ohio, June 1, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is to express my 
appreciation for your perceptive speeches 
on American foreign policy, particularly in 
relation to the fighting in South Vietnam. 

It seems to me that you and the other 
handful of Senators who have been expos- 
ing the tragedy of the fighting in South Viet- 
nam and have been stressing the need for 
constructive American policy deserve our 
deepest gratitude. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN GRIFFITHS, 
Professor of History and Government. 
WESTFIELD, N.J. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear S: I am writing to tell you how 
much I approve of your efforts to force a 
change in our South Vietnam policy, and 
the whole dreadful mire we find ourselves 
in. Who is running the country, Pentagon 
and CIA? Seems so. 

What are our boys being asked to die for, 
the discredited regimes of Diem or Khanh? 
American mothers have had enough of 
war. We want peace and now. The world 
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yearns for it, and we here in United States 
are dragging our feet, holding up progress— 
world opinion is 10 years ahead of American 
public opinion—who is molding it? 

Please continue your efforts to challenge 
our present policy and to work for a settle- 
ment of the Indochina peninsula—I admire 
your candor and honesty—the House and 
Senate, unfortunately, don’t have enough 
like you, 

Yours very truly, 
JEANNE W. THOMSON. 


LYNN, Mass., June 1, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I congratulate 
you on your speech about stepping up the 
war in South Vietnam of May 21 in the Sen- 
ate. 

I was particularly interested in your report 
that Pentagon personnel admit that there 
are no troops from other countries fighting 
with the Vietcong, and that the war is, in 
fact, a civil war, and we have no business 
being there. 

I wish there were more Congressmen and 
Senators with your ideas and courage. Iam 
wondering how I can vote for either Repub- 
licans or Democrats who really have no dif- 
ferences on this subject. 

More power to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. MILDRED GOODWIN. 
LAKEPORT, CALIF., June 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I want to congratu- 
late you on the forthright stand you have 
taken on the question of our foreign policy, 
more particularly in regard to our involve- 
ment in Vietnam. It is clear that such a 
policy can't possibly result in any solutions 
but on the contrary can escalate into the 
destruction of our civilization. 

The aspect of the situation that really 
bothers me is the evident corruption and 
ignorance of our electorate, as evidenced by 
the primary elections in this State. 

As an individual, more or less isolated be- 
cause of the mantle of fear that blankets 
our Nation, I can only thank God that there 
are a few men like you with courage and a 
dedication to truth and real patriotism. 
May your tribe multiply. 

CARL SULLIVAN. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 3, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I send you three 
cheers and a heartfelt message of apprecia- 
tion of your almost lone stand on our wicked 
work in South Vietnam. Your strong words 
are needed. 

Thank you, and keep.it up. 

Sincerely, 
D. G. PIKE. 

“The end justifies the means” is now our 
country’s motto, and nothing else. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 5, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You and Senator 
GRUENING are performing a most significant 
service to our Nation in your repeated state- 
ments on the South Vietnam situation. Un- 
fortunately your forthright position opposed 
to our intervention militarily in southeast 
Asia has too few supporters in Congress but 
you are supplying leadership to an ever- 
growing body of citizens who reject our Na- 
tion in the role of seeking to force a dicta- 
torial government on a people. 

If you have not already done so, I would 
suggest for your reading Edgar Snow’s “The 
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Other Side of the River,” with special atten- 
tion to the final chapters in which he ad- 
dresses himself to war and peace in Vietnam 
and then his proposals for changed atti- 
tudes in our Nation. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. EGNAL. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 6, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep up the good 
work in trying to pull us out of southeast 
Asia. You are right, 100 percent. The in- 
tervention there is illegal and is not worth 
the death of one American. Can't we find 
anyone but bloody little dictators as our 
friends? In the U.N., can't we quit voting 
with the colonial powers? Even the colonial 
powers don’t support us on Vietnam. It is 
clear that we have been caught way out in 
right field. I saw Hiroshima 3 months 
after the bomb was dropped and I don’t 
want that to happen here. I watched the 
radioactivity in the bomb victims eat up 
the good blood almost as fast as we pumped 
it into them. The skin color would return 
for a little while, then they would turn 
gray-white and die. Those were people that 
were far from the blast. So, please, please 
don't give up. Keep trying. 
Yours very truly, 
CARL HOECKNER. 
MILL VALLEY, CALIF., June 4, 1964. 
Dear Senator: I wish to particularly thank 
you for the copies of your speeches you sent 
me. They are exceptionally good, firm, 
pointed speeches, I have learned so much 
from them and I shall certainly spread them 
to all who will read. (If only more would.) 
As a first result of my reading of them, I 
have been inspired to write a poem, a copy 
of which I enclose. Of course, I am mailing 
it to each of the principals involved. Do 
keep on with your excellent work and know 
that we are many who applaud your courage 
and try to emulate it. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. MARGUERITE EDISES. 
You Are CALLED To ACCOUNT 
Prelude 
Calling McNamara, calling Rusk, calling 
Johnson, calling McCone, calling Taylor, 
to be an honor guard, 
I 
At the shore you meet, 
Each youth to greet. 
His last trek done. 
Your trial just begun. 
u 
Each lies there dead, 
The dropped flag at his head, 
Wanting to hear what you said. 
ur 
When he asked you, “Why, 
The whole world to defy, 
You sent him to die?” 
Iv 
“Is it not for shame?” 
“We have no legal claim.” 
“Quite clear 
We interfere.” 
“Stop.” 
“Let the rest arrive 
Greet them alive.” 
v 
But you were not there. 
His words rent the air. 
But you did not care— 
Or, did you not dare? 
vI 
When will you say, The Conference, instead.” 
Better, words and then more words than all 
those dead. 
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Gentleman: 
The hour is late 
So also our fate 
*Tis honorable to abdicate. 
— MARGUERITE EDISES. 
SILVER SPRING, MD., 
June 6, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
White House, 


Washington, D.C, 

Deak Mr. PRESDENT: After listening to and 
reading what many of the Senators who are 
interested in Vietnam say and write, I have 
come to the conclusion that we are being in- 
flexible in that area. 

As Senator WayNE Morse has said, The 
people of South Vietnam have the right to 
choose the kind of government they want. 
We should get out now.” 

As a peace-loving man I'm sure you, too, 
can see the folly of pursuing the policy we 
have had all this time. All that comes of it 
is more deaths for Americans as well as Viet- 
namese people, and the future may even 
bring the further spread of war. It is cer- 
tainly no weakness to negotiate and to save 
lives, 

Please help to change our policy there. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Miriam W. DRIMMER. 


La CRESCENTA, CALIF, June 4. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you. Iam glad that 
you have not been stampeded into accept- 
ance of the idea of extending the war in 
southeast Asia. I would hate to see another 
bloody carnage, Korea style. 

I notice that the President again uses the 
old cliche about “defending South Viet- 
nam.“ Actually, isn’t it more accurately a 
matter of defending a government that isn’t 
wanted by a majority of its own people? 
(Surely it would have won out long ago if 
it had even half the people on its side.) 

I am glad, too, that you are not alone in 
taking a more reasonable attitude on the 
Vietnamese situation; I haye also written 
Senators GRUENING and FULBRIGHT commend- 
ing them. 

With best wishes. 

ROBERT SHILLAKER. 
From the Los Angeles Times, June 4, 1964] 
CEASE-FIRE IN VIETNAM UNDER U.N, PROPOSED 


WASHINGTON,—The southeast Asia crisis 
stirred critical comment in Congress 
Wednesday. 

Senator ERNEST GRUENING, Democrat, of 
Alaska proposed in a Senate speech that 
the United States seek an immediate United 
Nations sponsored ceasefire in South Viet- 
nam. 

“We should take every step possible to 
stop the bloody, senseless killing in Vietnam 
not only of US. fighting men but of the 
Vietnamese as well,” he said. 


MORSE TAKES ISSUE 


Senator War NR Morse (Democrat, of Ore- 
gon), again took issue with U.S. policy in 
the Senate. He said President Johnson’s 
statement at a press conference Tuesday that 
the United States intends to stand by its 
commitments to help defend South Vietnam 
is “in reality a sad admission that the 10- 
year-old policy of unilateral American inter- 
vention in Indochina has been a failure.” 

He added: “If the President thinks the 
future of southeast Asia is at stake, then 
he has no alternative but to confer with 
the governments of southeast Asia, not only 
with South Vietnam, but with North Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, Burma, Laos, Thailand and 
the neighbors who also have a more direct 
interest then does the United States—India 
and China. 
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“For President Johnson to create the im- 
pression that the United States intends to 
determine the future for millions of people 
7,000 miles away is not even a thinly-dis- 
guised kind of imperialism,” Morse said. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 2, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Why not turn over our 
problem of Vietnam to the United Nations 
and thereby save the lives of our boys as 
well as those of Vietnam? 

Thank you. 

Cordially yours, 
Sara OSHUIO. 
LANCASTER, CALIF., June 1, 1694. 

SENATOR WAYNE Morse: All of us are 
deeply indebted to you for continuing your 
efforts against the United States war in Viet- 
nam. Your strong opposition to sending 
more money and American boys to carry on 
the war is a great contribution toward pre- 
venting that war to be enlarged as it surely 
will be if not stopped very soon. 

It is extremely sensible of you to mention 
that Vietnamese lives, as well as American 
lives, should be considered as they are human 
beings also, This is seldom considered by the 
brainwashed administration leaders or 
people in general. 

And it is true that the blood of these 
murdered people is on the hands of all 
from the President on down who do not 
speak out against this terrible war by which 
thousands are brutally tortured as well as 
the thousands killed. 

I note David Holden of the Manchester 
Guardian states, “Saigon is a city of glitter- 
ing, cynical, sybaritic unreality, vice and 
artificial prosperity. There is maintained a 
black market where American aid cartons 
are openly sold by street peddlers, and 
panic money is leeched out steadily to 
Hong Kong and Singapore and Zurich.” 

Good wishes to you. 

PEARL R, GOODING. 
MOUNT VERNON, Mo., June 3, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for the 
wonderful speeches you made in the Senate 
on May 21 and 24. I have read only an 
excerpt, but you are speaking for the people 
of this country and what you have said 
should open our eyes. It takes courage to 
do things like that. I am writing Senator 
Lone again and sincerely hope he will give 
you support. That we are endangering the 
peace of the people of the whole world is 
crystal clear. No wonder we stand alone in 
this shameful thing. What little approval 
we have from Britain is forced intimidation. 
Ido hope people are writing you—and I think 
those who are informed should. Keep up the 
good work. Lack of information and mis- 
information are our greatest obstacles, as 
Senator GRUENING has pointed out. The 
whole world should thank the small handful 
of brave men in our Senate for trying to 
present the truth. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. STEPHEN B. CRUMPLEY. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
June 3, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I want to thank you 
for your courageous stand against our south- 
east Asian policy, particularly in South Viet- 
nam. How many people in the area are we 
convincing that the threat is communism— 
that the Vietcong is out to destroy them? It 
seems to me that by this insane drive to world 
war we are alienating more people every- 
where. 
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Please continue the fight to reverse this 
unrealistic attempt to settle world problems 
by sectional wars. Let us get out and try 
to solve the problems closer to home. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ANNE R. COLFORD. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
June 3, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Just a short letter to give you 
encouragement in your courageous stand on 
the Vietnamese issue. 

Yours truly, 
M. DEDINA. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH., June 3, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I saw and heard the 
very short speech you made about our war 
lords. 

Thank God we hear a few, very few voices 
in the wilderness, crying out against need- 
less wars. Money, but more important, the 
lives of our young men lost for saving face 
of 2 men in our Government. McNamara 
and Rusk, who go about smiling, now they 
have some recommendations to offer to 
President Johnson sure, they know, they 
are running the country. 

What about Congress. I don't like the 
expression “do nothing” Congress, but what 
are they doing to keep this country out of 
wars—other peoples’ wars? Do we have 
to fight all wars for everyone? 

The people in South Vietnam don’t want 
the war to end, they are having a good 
time spending our money, glad to have our 
men fight and die for them. 

Raise your voice a little louder and longer 
for the United States and us. 

Our boys would prefer to bathe and swim 
too, instead of fighting waist deep in the 
swamps for what, prestige? 

Mrs, M. C. SCHILLING. 
PLAINFIELD, IND., June 3, 1964. 

SENATOR WAYNE Morse: I just want you to 
know that people outside of your home State 
appreciate you. However, I’m afraid that 
too few of them let you know. I've been 
wishing, for some years, that we had a 
majority in the Senate and House, too, who 
believe as you do. 

I was formerly a Republican, more re- 
cently a Democrat, but I’m pretty sure now 
that the establishment runs both parties. 

What the country needs is an awakening 
which would make people think and com- 
munications media tell the truth. 

We are now just carrying on the old 
British striped pants diplomacy by imposing 
our strength in areas where it is not wanted 
and needed. We give people freedom all 
over the world where, I'm afraid, they find 
themselves much less free than previously. 

You are the only Senator I can write this 
to. If there are more, will you let me know. 
I'd like to encourage them, 

L. D. Houston. 
New Yorn, N.Y. May 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
the magnificent speeches you have made on 
the subject of Vietnam and the need for 
the United States to become miltiarily dis- 
engaged there. 

I am enclosing a pamphlet which I have 
just written on the subject of Vietnam, and 
I hope that it will be helpful in getting 
people to see the necessity for a change in 
American policy. I am also hoping that you 
will consider that it has sufficient interest 
and merit to have it inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerly yours, 
HELEN B, LAMB. 
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DETROIT, Micu., May 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: God bless you for 
your stand against the South Vietnam war. 

Yours must be a lonely lot fighting for san- 
ity, justice, and trying to get our foreign 
policy back on the track of international 
law and decency. 

I often wonder how it is that our Govern- 
ment can be led around by the nose by a 
few private monopolies; whereas our own 
citizenry is ignored and left to shift for 
itself. 

Seems like the monopolies that call upon 
the public to rescue their holdings in Cuba, 
Congo, Brazil, or southeast Asia are the very 
ones who object so strongly to medicare, 
civil rights, aid to education, and adquate 
pensions. 

Therefore I too salute you and wish you 
success and fortitude in your splendid en- 
deavors. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN Z. GELSAVAGE. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 9, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is the first time 
I have written to any person in Congress. 
Iam now completing studies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Since I 
first became politically conscious I have been 
impressed by your devotion to truth and 
principle, something that seems to be lack- 
ing in most of Congress and the administra- 
tion. 

I am writing to express complete support 
of your position on Vietnam. Many of my 
friends are very concerned at the apparent 
suppression in the press of a public opinion 
which I am sure is more and more in agree- 
ment with your feelings. I do not know if 
you have made any statements concerning 
Cuba, but in the past year I have become 
convinced that the communism in Cuba is 
largely a myth. I am embarrassed to remem- 
ber that at one time I supported the Bay 
of Pigs invasion. If it hadn’t been for the 
military and economic policies of our Gov- 
ernment to Cuba, Castro would never have 
had to make trade agreements with the 
Soviet Union. My thoughts could go on in- 
definitely, but I'll stop here with an affirma- 
tion of my feeling that the war in Vietnam 
makes a mockery of our own Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution. Good luck 
and don't give in to pressure. 

Would you be available in the future for 
speaking engagements (say next fall)? My 
friends at MIT and Harvard would help set 
up and publicize such meetings. I realize 
you are quite busy, so don’t feel obligated 
to answer. 

Respectfully, 
IE M. EvENCHICK. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your recent news- 
letter on Vietnam was lucid and forthright. 
Why can't this information be publicly ham- 
mered home again and again until this sense- 
less slaughter is stopped. 

I enjoy all the “Oregon” touches and think 
your picture with the President excellent. I 
never throw the newsletters away—always 
send it on to some one in need of correct 
information on issues both domestic and 
foreign—cutting across political lines, too. 

More power to you. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs. H.) ROSE BAKALAR BERMAN. 
REVERE, Mass., May 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE B. Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Congratulations to you on 
your courageous stand against “McNamara’s 
war.” 
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The sooner we pull out of Vietnam the bet- 
ter it will be for the Vietnamese and the 
U.S. soldiers who did not choose to go there 
and who were never sent there in accordance 
with the laws of our country which require 
our troops to engage in wars only when de- 
clared by Congress. 

Let's get out of Vietnam before they cele- 
brate another anniversary each year out 
there—this time an American—not a 
French Dienbienphu. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK SIEGEL. 
New York, N.Y. May 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations and 
my heartfelt support for your courageous 
stand on our senseless policy in South Viet- 
nam. If only there were more like you to 
speak out and stand up and be counted. 

I have written to Senator GruEeNING with 
my appreciation and advised my own Sena- 
tors Javits and KEATING that I haye written 
to you. I have also written to President 
Johnson. 

I wish you to know that you do have 
support—and history shows that we are a 
Placid people but when we are pushed too 
far, we do become rebellious. This has been 
the progress in American history. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Sincerely, 
PEGGY W. LESSER. 
Bronx, N.Y., May 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Congratulations on your oppos- 
ing our inhuman and vicious dictatorship- 
supporting war in South Vietnam. It is a 
disgrace to this country that so few of your 
congressional colleagues have had the cour- 
age, integrity, decency, and/or intelligence 
to speak out against this war. The day may 
yet come in this country when the persons 
responsible for the napalm bombing and 
killing and maiming of thousands of in- 
nocent South Vietnamese citizens will be re- 
garded as the murderers and mentally im- 
balanced persons that they are. The day may 
yet come when the murder and maiming of 
hundreds of thousands of people merely to 
satisfy the money and power lust of war- 
oriented “defense” and armament company 
executives and the neurotic lust for power 
and prestige of brutal and conscienceless 
military brass will get the attention from the 
psychiatric profession that it deserves. 

The people of this country are overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to this kind of murder for 
power and profit. Let us end this madness in 
South Vietnam or we will find ourselves fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the German people 
when they let Hitler lead them down the 
bloody path that led to dictatorship, geno- 
cide, and world war. Only from such a world 
war as we would find ourselves in this coun- 
try and Western civilization would never rise 
again. 

It is about time the so-called leaders of 
this Nation stopped using the mask of anti- 
communism to hide every vicious, greedy, 
brutal, stupid, and neurotic motivation and 
ambition of our big businessmen and military 
higher ups. It is about time they stopped 
their lying to the American people about this 
war's being necessary to stop communism. 
This war is being fought by us simply be- 
cause the big business executives, the mil- 
lionaries, and their military henchmen and 
bought politicians in this country demand 
that the people of South Vietnam have a 
government, not of their own choosing, but 
one which meets with the approval of these 
big businessmen and their cohorts. And one 
which meets with their approval means 
simply one which they can exploit indus- 
trially and financially and dominate politi- 
cally, as they do with their various pet South 
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American dictatorships such as Paraguay, 
Haiti, Guatemala, Honduras, Nic: „EI 
Salvador, Ecuador, Dominican Republic, and 
now Brazil. Their greed for profits and power 
is why they are supporting the present mill- 
tary dictatorship in South Vietnam against 
the people of South Vietnam, and why they 
supported the Diem dictatorship which pre- 
ceded it, and why they have supported and 
befriended the dictatorships in Spain, 
Portugal, and South Africa, and why they are 
fanatically opposed to the present Cuban 
Government. There isn’t and hasn't been a 
rotten, corrupt dictatorship anywhere in the 
world since the end of World War II that 
those big businessmen and their military 
sidekicks haven’t approved of, and through 
their domination of the U.S. Government, 
haven't forced the U.S. Government to 
support. 

It is high time the U.S. Congress realized 
that the interests and desires of the Amer- 
ican people as a whole are not the same as, 
and are even usually diametrically opposed 
to, the interests and desires of the reaction- 
ary and greedy military-industrial complex 
of this country. 

If mankind is to have a history, that his- 
tory will single you out as one of the few in 
the U.S, Government who spoke out for 
reason, truth and human decency when 
greed, ignorance, fear, apathy, and mental 
illness were pushing the world toward 
nuclear destruction. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT GROSSMAN, 
NortH WHITE Pains, N.Y., 
May 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to let you 
know that I support your efforts to find a 
peaceful solution to the costly and unjust 
war in Vietnam. I urge you to continue 
to use your influence to set up procedure 
for negotiations to enable the termination 
of U.S. military involvement. 

Respectfully yours, 
EVELYN MALKIN. 
FORT WORTH, TEx. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: Thank you for being persistent 
in your criticism of South Vietnam. Only 
this morning I fired a telegram to President 
Johnson demanding that something be done 
about our boys in this Vietnam struggle. 
Either support them or bring them home. 
I'm sick of “Pussyfoot” McNamara and think 
it’s aren time to rehire our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

I've heard wolf cries about Cuba until I'm 
fed up. First the Russians pull out, next 
only part of the Russians leave, next only 
the larger missiles were removed, now only 
little missiles were left in Cuba. Washing- 
ton can’t tell the truth and I wouldn't be- 
lieve any of them on a stack of Bibles, in- 
cluding Lyndon Johnson. Thank God for 
GOLDWATER, a man with guts, and Lil be 
working but hard in November for him. 

Respectfully yours, i 
Mrs, Don DENNIS. 


SENATOR Morse ASKS War DECLARATION 

WASHINGTON.—Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Democrat, of Oregon, told the Senate this 
week President Johnson should ask Congress 
for a declaration of war in South Vietnam if 
Americans are going to continue to die there. 

“No President can declare war by executive 
decree,” Morse said, “The American people 
are waiting for a declaration of war from 
the President.” 

Morse, a persistent critic of U.S. military 
involvement in the South Vietnamese fight- 
ing, also said he was “convinced that under- 
cover plans are underway to escalate that 
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war” with “great potential danger” of a 
worldwide conflict. 

Morse renewed his attack on what he calls 
McNamara’s war by declaring that “the 
parents of American boys unjustifiably killed 
in South Vietnam are not going to bury them 
without protest” against continued U.S. mili- 
tary presence there. “The protest is going 
to mount,” he said, “and it should.” 

Santa CLARA, CALIF., May 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The enclosed copy 
of my letter to Senator THOMAS KUCHEL ex- 
presses my feeling as well as yours. 

I hope you press this issue until we leave 
South Vietnam to themselves. 

Very truly yours, 
GERALD A. PETERSEN. 
SANTA CLARA, CALIF., May 4, 1964. 
Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR KucHEL: It seems to me 
that too few voices are speaking up against 
this awful situation that is going on in South 
Vietnam, but I notice that Senator WAYNE 
Morse and also Senator GRUENING from 
Alaska have done a first-rate job in that con- 
nection, and I certainly would like to see 
more activity along these lines. 

Our activity in South Vietnam is, insofar 
as I am able to see, exactly the same as if 
we were carrying it on in Mexico or Canada. 
I do hope that you will become as stirred up 
over this issue as I am and take an active 
part against it. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD A. PETERSEN. 
New Yorg, N.Y., May 8, 1964. 
The Honorable SENATOR MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I wish to congratulate you 
for your magnificient speech made at the 
Senate on March 4, 1964, 

Your analysis of the world situation is 
very true and realistic. 

I prefectly agree with your views on for- 
eign aid and especially with your stand on 
South Vietnam. I gladly support your op- 
position to U.S. military participation and 
favor the withdrawal of American troops 
from South Vietnam. 

I agree with you that American involve- 
ment in any Asian conflict is going to be an 
nuclear involvement. 

With my best wishes for your continuous 
successful efforts for world peace, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
InxxNR JONNARD. 
FALLS VILLAGE, CONN., April 27, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: You are quite right 
in questioning the validity of United States 
presence in Vietnam. I hope you will con- 
tinue to prod the administration on this 
point. 

Why is our aid to the South Vietnamese 
more internationally legal than military aid 
to Cuba by the U.S. S. R.? 

We have signed the United Nations Char- 
ter, supposedly in good faith, to bring any 
world problem to that body for adjudica- 
tion. Or are we just another member of the 
old just-a-scrap-of-paper club? 

Sincerely, 
MARION FERGUSON. 
May 8, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is not a routine 
thank you, but a sincere appreciation on my 
part for the leadership you are providing 
in regard to our policy in South Vietnam. 

Your seeds of wisdom seem like the only 
sane voice coming out of a madhouse. 
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For the sake of all America, please con- 
tinue your crusade. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., April 26, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am writing to tell 
you that I agree with the statements you 
have been making concerning Vietnam. I, 
too, believe that it is a situation to be han- 
dled by the United Nations, not the United 
States. Peace, not war, should be the ob- 
jective. Thank you for stating your opin- 
ions so clearly. It is important that your 
attitude be made public. Perhaps it will 
cause people to reconsider the reasons for 
our being in Vietnam. Thank you again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Susan Barris. 
PASADENA, CALIF., April 30, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I fully agree with you about 
the nature of the U.S. involvement in South 
Vietnam. 

Since the U.S. press (including the New 
York Times) has been grossly unfair in pre- 
senting your views on this subject, I would 
appreciate any transcripts of your speeches 
on South Vietnam that you might send me. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN STACKLER. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 27, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Morse: Rather belatedly, but 
most cordially, I greet you on your forth- 
right and courageous position; re our un- 
declared war against South Vietnam. 

You certainly hit the nail on its head when 
you named it “McNamara’s war,” but it is 
very unfortunate indeed that Secretary Mc- 
Namara is fighting from his swivel chair or 
while touring—in safety—the battlefield in 
South Vietnam while our boys return home 
in coffins. 

Go ahead, Mr. Morse, in unison with Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT and other courageous repre- 
sentatives of the real interests of our people. 
Continue this fight for life and security, real 
security of our country and the world. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Sam BROOKS. 

P.S.—Peace abroad and equality and civil 
rights for all Americans. Go hand in hand; 
time for Emancipation. 

New ROCHELLE, N.Y. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: There must be something that 
you can do to bring our men back to the 
United States and to put a stop to their be- 
ing exploited in South Vietnam. 

I have read your views in the news and 
hope that you suceed in your endeavor to 
have a stop put to our U.S. military being 
put in a position where they are losing their 
lives over there. 

J. MIMNAUGH. 
WESTMINSTER, CALIF., April 30, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Yesterday, in 
Paris, U.N. Secretary General U Thant sup- 
ported President de Gaulle’s claim that our 
military effort in Vietnam is doomed to fail. 
You have strongly voiced similar thoughts 
in the past. 

It seems to me that a logical move by the 
United States would be to try to achieve 
neutralization of Vietnam—thus sparing the 
lives of many Americans and innocent Viet- 
namese. If the funds and manpower used 
for supporting the Vietnamese war were 
turned over toward President Johnson’s war 
on poverty, our Nation would be strength- 
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ened and our world leadership would be 
made more secure. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. PAUL S. ULLMAN. 
May 1, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: Is there anything 
that can be done toward the program of 
stopping the war in South Vietnam? If 
there is any group that is working on this, 
I should like to know about it. 

Yours very truly, 
Davip MANDEL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Yours is the only 
voice worth listening to regarding this fright- 
ful Vietnam business. 

I am weary of hearing and reading about 
Officials and others making surveys of the 
situation. Some go only for a few days or 
weeks. It is not only ridiculous but expen- 
sive and tragic for lives are being lost over it. 
Why are not men like you considered for the 
presidency? 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN F. SEAN. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., April 25, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT: We urge you to use every 
effort to negotiate a peaceful settlement and 
neutralization of the dangerous situation in 
South Vietnam. We realize this will be very 
difficult indeed, to attain, but it is possible 
to accomplish if great effort is applied. This 
is very definitely a civil war situation and 
must be handled accordingly. 

We heartily agree with Senators MORSE, 
MANSFIELD, HUMPHREY, GRUENING, BARTLETT, 
CHURCH, and ELLENDER that we must review 
our foreign policy, especially in southeast 
Asia, and start thinking in terms of per- 
mitting these nations to obtain peaceful 
reforms long past due. We also feel strongly 
that they be permitted to decide on their 
own concepts of democracy and choose their 
own type of government without interfer- 
ence from outside. 

We also agree with Senator FULBRIGHT 
that we “face the facts of life” and re- 
examine our foreign policy in South Amer- 
ica and Europe and begin to plan the ending 
of the cold war as a way of life. 

We are strongly opposed to the sacrifice 
of our wealth and the lives of our men in 
order to coerce foreign nations to accept 
our concepts of democracy. We must not 
take any risks of spreading nuclear war in 
southeast Asia or anywhere else. 

Very sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. J, MALMOND. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
April 29, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to thank you 
for your stand opposing the warring of the 
United States in Vietnam. I have said the 
same in a letter to the President, to Senator 
KucHEL, and to the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, The possibility of so many good 
things being accomplished in and by this 
country (though I know this is unrelated), a 
real attack on poverty, a relationship with 
Cuba, initiation of the trusteeship, or neu- 
tralization in Vietnam—as you have men- 
tloned—more demilitarization moves, im- 
proved education, et cetera, make the 
hysterical devotion to war in Vietnam a real 
tragedy. I hope you have many supporters 
in your stand on the Vietnam matter, and 
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that they show their faces soon, and sound 
their voices. I. F. Stone’s Weekly has been 
a fascinating and exciting reading experience 
for me for a year and I find my feelings run- 
ning high and wide with each issue. Heisa 
fine reporter and I hope you are as pleased 
to have his coverage as I am to hear through 
him of your views. 

Most sincerely, 

SUZANNE RIEss. 

San ANSELMO, CALIF., April 30, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I heartly applaud 
your statements opposing the policy of US. 
Government in Vietnam. Keep up the good 
fight. 

Appreciatively, 
CLARE MCKEAGE. 

P.S.—Your recent statement that the guilt 
for the blood of American boys killed in 
Vietnam lies on the hands of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was well said. So too is the guilt 
for all killed on both sides and the great 
suffering, primarily because those leading 
the United States now insist on containing 
China, an impossibility for long. 


BROORLYN, N.Y., April 30, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Senator Morse: We wish to inform you 
that we wholeheartedly support your stand 
on the war in Vietnam, and we urge you to 
continue calling for the withdrawal of our 
troops from that country. We regret ex- 
ceedingly the fact that so much money and 
so many American lives have been spent in 
this “war,” which is so unnecessary. 

Thank you very much for the fight. Have 
courage. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT KIRSCHNER. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 30, 1964. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your recent state- 
ment that the fighting in Vietnam is a 
“matter for the U.N., not for the U.S. Air 
Force or the American Secretary of Defense 
to handle as they see fit” is of the greatest 
importance. 

In recent years the Government and its 
agencies have acted more and more as if 
they, not the people of the United States, 
are the ones who should determine all im- 
portant matters in connection with our for- 
eign policy. To advance their aims they 
have not hesitated to use the news as a 
weapon, as stated by Arthur Sylvester, Jr., 
thus keeping the American people in ig- 
norance of the true facts concerning matters 
of the greatest importance. 

I hope you will be successful in your efforts 
to wake up the people of this country as to 
what is going on in South Vietnam and 
that you can have the matter referred to the 
U.N. where it belongs. 

With best wishes, 
THomas AMNEUS. 
EAGLE RIVER, ALASKA, 
May 1, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to express 
our appreciation of your support of Senator 
GRUENING’s efforts to bring home our boys 
from South Vietnam. 

Senator GRUENING’S report in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD is very much respected and 
we are thankful he plans to continue as- 
siduously. 

We prayerfully hope more Senators will 
reflect on this issue. 

Better teamwork will bring it to a con- 
solable conclusion. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. LaVar L. PARKS. 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 30, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I wish to express my 
admiration of and support for your stand 
taken in the Senate that American involve- 
ment in the Vietnam fighting is an illegal 
and unconstitutional operation. 

As you say, the Senate should force Presi- 
dent Johnson to submit to it a declaration 
of war as the present action of the Govern- 
ment is a totally unwarranted invasion of 
the legislative branch by the executive. 

I have a stepson with the Special Forces in 
Okinawa who tells me he will be sent to 
Vietnam before he returns to this country. 
I have been tempted to write the Secretary of 
Defense and tell him that I intend to hold 
him personally responsible if anything hap- 
pens to that boy. I suppose if I did so I 
would be subject to immediate investigation 
by the Internal Revenue Service, FBI, etc. 

I am not a pacifist, having served ap- 
proximately 4 years in the U.S. Navy during 
World War II. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Sen- 
ators Scorr and CLARK, who are supposed to 
represent me as a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
with the hope that they will give you some 
support in this matter. I suppose you are 
fully aware that the American boys who 
are sent to die in Vietnam are labeled as in- 
structors“ and are not allowed to shoot back 
at the enemy or defend themselves in any 
way even if they themselves are being shot 
at. The whole situation is so outrageous 
and ridiculous as to try one’s sanity. 

I hope you will receive many more letters 
in support of your stand; but I am afraid, as 
in the case of the sale of wheat to Russia, too 
many Americans are concerned with making 
the easy dollar and living the soft life. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
MARTIN L. Moore, Jr. 


MONTAUK, L.I., N.Y., April 30, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I think you are right on two 
issues. One, the foolish action in South 
Vietnam. In this respect, if the administra- 
tion has to pursue this losing war, why not 
give the suggestion of the New York News 
some thought? In fact, why not let them go 
further and harass Red China? Who knows, 
it might be the key to success. 

I think you are right in opposing the for- 
eign aid program. You probably have many 
good and sufficient reasons. I could give you 
several more. I have recently returned from 
a tour in Jamaica for the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, which was devastat- 
ing for me financially, mentally, and phys- 
ically. Such a waste of money, incom- 
petence, and unpreparedness. Thought you 
would like to know. 

Paradoxically, I am a conservative Repub- 
lican. Serves me right. 

Sincerely, 
CARLETON P. TEECE. 

PS—I also am a loyal American World 
War I veteran, retired, and a grandfather, 
among other things. 

OcpENSBURG, N.Y., May 1, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: While I have always 
been a Republican, I wish you to know how 
much I agree with your views on Vietnam. 

Every day nearly I am hearing the expres- 
sion “Dumping money and the lives of our 
men down the drain in Vietnam.” 

I am legislative chairman of the Veterans 
of World War I Auxiliary and my heart 
bleeds for some of the old veterans that can- 
not help themselves and how much happi- 
ness and dignity a very small amount of the 
money that is wasted in Washington could 
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do these men that really knew the hell of 
war. 

Every day committees are being formed 
that we could do without. When is this 
waste to stop? At any time you can give us 
a peg up, you will have the thanks of 230 
million oldsters and I think the feeling of 
helping a worthy cause. We would like 
enough signers to the discharge petition of 
World War I veterans’ pension measure to 
bring it to the floor. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERTHA BENZONI, 


Foxsoro, Mass., May 1, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Reading the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp today, I came across your 
remarks and letters sent to you concerning 
the fiasco in Vietnam. I am 22 and a college 
student, and I am frankly quite worried 
about the situation in southeast Asia. Not 
only has the United States gotten a black 
eye, but it appears the present administra- 
tion is going to compound it. “Mr. McNa- 
mara’s war,” as you have stated, is indeed, 
folly. 

May I also commend you for your Tel-Star 
battle. I do regret that I'm not of your con- 
stituency, so that this would be of real value 
to you. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN G. AYLWARD. 
ABERDEEN, S. DAK. April 21, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: We heartily approve of your 
Vietnam views. 

We have waited for 2 years to hear a strong 
voice raised against this infamy. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE DRESSELHUYS. 


MILL. VALLEY, CALIF., April 30, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: We wish to com- 
mend you for having raised your voice in 
opposition to the continuance of the war in 
Vietnam. 

A citizen almost despairs in finding an 
effective way to indicate to our Government 
the absolute folly and cruelty of continuing 
such a war. 

Thanking you, we are, 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce B. JONES. 
BURBANK, CALIF., April 28, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Just a note of grati- 
tude to you for your “voice crying in the 
wilderness,” re U.S. foreign policy—espe- 
cially re our status quo obsession with ref- 
erence to South Vietnam, Cuba, China—i.e., 
a realistic reappraisal—you are so right— 
do keep at it. 

What is the matter with your colleagues, 
excepting a few like the Senators from Ar- 
kansas, from Alaska, and the majority 
leader? 

It amazes me that McNamara, the Presi- 
dent, and the Congress do not realize that 
the public is resentful, cynical, and frus- 
trated to the point of utter apathy—an awful 
state. 

Gratefully yours, 
Mrs. Harry BLACK. 
ABERDEEN, S. DAK., April 21, 1964. 
Senator GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As a veteran of the China-Burma 
India theater I am deeply interested in the 
welfare of the people of the Far East. 
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My wife and I know that the people of 
North Vietnam are slowly but surely build- 
ing a viable nation, and are laboriously as- 
cending the economic ladder. 

If my country destroys this embryo, it will 
destroy my patriotism with the same blow. 

Thank you. 

GEORGE DRESSELHUYS. 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., April 29, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: What can I do to stop the 
foreign military aid to Vietnam? 

How can we get Congress to help the Amer- 
icans? 

Enclosed please find and read the Santa 
Barbara Chamber of Commerce official pub- 
lication. 

Thanking you for your kind interest, I 
am, 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. CATHERINE SEGGIE. 
New York, N.Y., May 2, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As American casualties grow in 
Vietnam, it becomes more important that 
you continue to point up the war there for 
what it is, and continue to urge the with- 
drawal of all of our troops. 

There are many Americans who support 
your views, and I, as one of them, wish you 
to know of the support of our family. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERBERT SCHUTZ. 


May 2, 1964. 


ATLANTA, GA., 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I just want to let 
you know that the stand that you are now 
taking against U.S. interventión in South 
Vietnam is a sound one. I only wish the 
U.S. press would pay more attention to your 
remarks so that the American people could 
get a chance to have intelligent discussion 
on the subject. I am convinced that yours 
is the correct position and will, in time, pre- 
vail. I urge you to continue. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER TILLOW. 


APRIL 29, 1964. 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We have heard radio reports on 
your recent speech and share your deep con- 
cern over U.S. presence in South Vietnam. 
We are appalled by talk of “widening the 
war,” and the prospect of the use of nuclear 
weapons. We fail to see how burning peas- 
ants and their land will educate them to the 
ideal of democracy. 

We hope you will continue to speak out 
on this issue. 

Sincerely, 
VICTOR and ELLEN PIERCE. 
APRIL 27, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
The Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
honest and vigorous expression of opinion 
on the Vietnam situation. You said so well 
what so many of us feel and I hope more 
people will begin to face the situation real- 
istically and express themselves. 

Sincerely, 
CLARISSA B. INGLE. 


ARLINGTON, VA., April 30, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SIR: I want to congratulate you on 
the courageous effort you are making to warn 
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the people of America of the grave peril that 
confronts our country and the world, because 
of the self-defeating and dangerous policies 
the administration is pursuing in South Viet- 
nam. 

You have rendered a great service to your 
fellow Americans in bringing into the open 
the issues of foreign policy for public debate, 
at a time when meaningful debate among 
us has suffered an unprecedented decline. 
There is a crying need, therefore, for voices 
like yours to sound the call for the revival 
of free and stirring debate, which is the 
very lifeblood of a free society. 

You may be interested to know that, since 
my retirement as a professor of political 
science, I have tried, in a quiet manner, to 
help reduce the areas of political illiteracy 
that are within my reach. Your speeches 
and other public statements have been most 
helpful to this educational campaign. 

With the thought that they might be of 
some interest to you, I am enclosing copies 
of the letters I sent to the New York Times 
and the Washington Post. Their rejection 
of the letters is a true measure of the sad 
status of meaningful dialog in our Nation 
today. 

Please keep up the good work. You have, 
sir, more supporters than you perhaps real- 
ize. Just remember, very few of them write 
letters. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN T, FIND, 


APRIL 17, 1964. 
The EDITOR, 
The New York Times, 
Times Square, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: Senator FULBRIGHT, in his states- 
man-like speech on foreign policy, might 
well have added to his list of myths the fol- 
lowing: That the Vietnamese are only too 
willing to destroy one another to protect 
U.S. security interests in southeast Asia. 

The sad truth is, however, that the people 
of South Vietnam are crying to us, if we 
would but listen to their plaintive voices, 
“Please stop killing us, leave us in peace, for 
we have suffered long enough.” They have, 
indeed. They were conquered, then ruled 
and exploited by the French for nearly 80 
years. During World War II, the Japanese 
occupied their country, and exploited them 
and their rich resources for the prosecution 
of Japan’s military campaigns. Following 
V-J Day, the British, using Japanese troops 
and American equipment, assisted the 
French in regaining control of their Indo- 
china colony. The war of reconquest 
dragged out for eight long and bitter years, 
resulting in the killing of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Indochinese and the loss of a very 
large part of the French Army, including the 
flower of its officers corps. It placed a back- 
breaking drain on the French treasury, in 
spite of the $2 billion of aid which France 
was receiving from the American taxpayers. 
Then came the Americans, and instead of 
peace, freedom, and democracy, there were 
dictatorship, oppression, and more war. Yes, 
these long-suffering and war-wearied people 
have, in truth, suffered long enough. 

The war in Vietnam, which our leaders 
have repeatedly told us “we must win,” 
has already, in the past 7 years, taken a 
yearly toll of the lives of many thousands of 
Vietnamese, including women and children, 
and the lives of almost 200 American young 
men. 

How much longer are the American people 
going to permit their Government to con- 
tinue playing the tragic role of active par- 
ticipant in the cruel war in South Vietnam? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T, FIND. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., May 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Tħe Senate, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: Thank you for speak- 
ing out against our present policy in South 
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Vietnam. It is senseless to support—at the 
expense of American lives—a government 
established by coup d'etat, which does not 
have the support of its own people. 

Do continue to speak out. Press reports 
about plans to extend the war to North Viet- 
nam are most alarming. 

Sincerely yours, 
CELIA ZITRON. 


APRIL 28, 1964. 
The EDITOR, 
The New York Times, 
Times Square, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: It was out of compassion for 
the Vietnamese people and deep concern for 
our country’s good name and moral position 
that I was prompted to write you. 

My views on our Government's policy to- 
ward South Vietnam are based, not on 
vagrant impulses, but on a fairly extensive 
knowledge of the Asian area, in which I spent 
a decade and a half in teaching, study, and 
travel, and to which I have devoted more 
than 40 years of serious study. 

Your decision not to publish my letter, I 
feel, has denied your readers an opportunity 
to confront the great human tragedy, result- 
ing from our involvement in the cruel war in 
the unhappy land of Vietnam. 

Despite your refusal to use my letter, I 
dare to hope that the New York Times has 
not made it its settled policy of regarding 
dissenting opinions on foreign policy issues 
as unfit for publication in its columns. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN T. FIND. 


TO PRESDENT JOHNSON: AN APPEAL FOR A 
NEUTRALIZED VIETNAM 

Vietnamese and Americans are being killed 
in a losing battle in South Vietnam. Several 
alternatives immediately face the American 
people: 

1. The withdrawal of American troops and 
probable collapse of the existing Government 
of South Vietnam. 

2. A continuance or increase in military 
assistance to the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, without any assurance of victory. 

8. Carrying the conflict to North Vietnam 
through South Vietnamese military strikes 
directed by the United States. The extension 
of the war into North Vietnam would very 
likely bring about a major Korean-type war 
between the United States and China, and 
possibly involve the Soviet Union. 

There is a fourth alternative: neutraliza- 
tion of both North and South Vietnam, 
guaranteed by the major powers and policed 
by an international or U.N. peacekeeping 
force. This could be the solution to a 
rapidly deteriorating situation. It would 
also end the continuing loss of American 
and Vietnamese lives, and would bring to an 
end the terror and suffering which stalk this 
war-ravaged land. Political stability and 
economic progress can only develop in South 
Vietnam when the military conflict ends. 

We, therefore, appeal to you, Mr. President, 
not to enlarge the scope of the war, but 
instead, to work for the establishment of a 
neutralized North and South Vietnam, as 
separate, federated, or reunified states, pro- 
tected against interference from the Com- 
munist world and the West by international 
guarantees and peacekeeping forces. Toward 
this end we give you our wholehearted 
support. 

The North Vietnamese may welcome this 
opportunity to be independent of powerful 
neighbors. 

The South Vietnamese would welcome an 
end to the terror and killing. 

We Americans would welcome the removal 
of our military forces under honorable con- 
ditions, 
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The world would welcome a viable settle- 
ment in southeast Asia and an end to the 
latest threat of nuclear confrontation. 

Stringfellow Barr, Professor of Humani- 
ties, Rutgers University; Allan M. 
Butler, M.D., Professor of Pediatrics 
Emeritus, Harvard University; Dr. 
William Davidon, Haverford College; 
Eugene Exman, Publisher; Norman 
K. Gottwald, Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School; Rev. Donald S. Har- 
rington, Minister, the Community 
Church of New York; H. Stuart 
Hughes, Professor of History, Harvard 
University; John Wesley Lord, Bishop, 
Methodist Church; Lonore Marshall, 
Poet and Novelist; Dr. Rollo May, New 
York University; Donald W. McKin- 
ney, Minister, First Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn; Stewart Meacham, Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee; Sey- 
mour Melman, Professor of Industrial 
Management, Columbia University; 
Fred Warner Neal, Professor of Inter- 
national Relations and Government, 
Claremont Graduate School; John P. 
Roche, National Chairman, Americans 


for Democratic Action; Paul A. 
Schilpp, Professor of Philosophy, 
Northwestern University; Harry B. 


Scholefield, First Unitarian Church, 
San Francisco; Howard Schomer, Theo- 
logian; Calvin O. Schrag, Purdue Uni- 
versity; William F. Schreiber, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
Benjamin Spock, M.D.; Dr. Harold 
Taylor, Educator; Norman Thomas; 
Louis Untermeyer, Author; Gordon C. 
Zahn, Professor of Sociology, Loyola 
University, Chicago; Dr. David Ries- 
man, Harvard University; Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes; Rabbi Isidor Hoffman; 
Rabbi Edward E. Klein; Dr. Orlie Pell, 
and Prof. Harlow Shapley. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I must congratulate you on your 
comments to the television reporters con- 
cerning South Vietnam. They were truly 
the most sensible and refreshing ones to 
come out of Washington in quite some time. 
You and Senator FULBRIGHT are to be highly 
commended for your efforts in trying to 
formulate a peaceful and intelligent foreign 
policy. It would certainly be wonderful if 
there were more men in government work 
who are as conscientious and humane as you. 
Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 
GRACE BARRIS. 
EVANSTON, ILL., May 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SENATOR: Your intelligent and 
courageous statements on Vietnam need 
more publicity. If copies of your recent 
speeches in the Senate are available, I would 
like to have several. 

I agree 100 percent that we have no busi- 
ness in Vietnam and should never have gone 
in there in the first place. To withdraw our 
troops now will be a blow to our prestige, 
but there are times when discretion is the 
better part of valor. 

Several years ago, the Pentagon made a 
study of the use of American troops in 
jungle guerrilla warfare. I do not have the 
details of it, but one fact sticks in my mem- 
ory: Without the united support of the peo- 
ple in the country we are attempting to de- 
fend, we stand to lose the war. I think you 
will agree that in this situation we do not 
have such support. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL KEITH, Jr. 
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Cuicaco, May 10, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Oregon U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: When I see fre- 
quently your name in the news, opposing the 
U.S. intervention in South Vietnam, and 
your campaigning for U.S. withdrawal from 
South Vietnam, I shall take my hat off to 
you on your stand concerning the Vietnam 
situation. You seem to be the only one that 
is making any sense on the issue. And I be- 
lieve that you have the support of millions 
of Americans in your crusade to stop Ameri- 
cans fighting and dying in South Vietnam. 

With all good wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jos, PAVELKA, 


La QUINTA, CALIF., May 8, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This letter is to affirm the 
gratification of the undersigned and a num- 
ber of friends that you (and Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT) have been outspoken about the ap- 
palling foreign policy myths and mistakes of 
the present and previous administrations. 

You may recall that I sent you my gifts to 
aid in the promotion of a campaign to put 
you in the White House. 

If ever the United States and the world 
needed intelligent, fearless leadership, it is 
this hour. 

I pray you may continue to speak out; and, 
that the gigantic engines of mass communi- 
cation will give the public the benefit of your 
expressed convictions and your leadership. 
(However, I have little hope of the media 
turning from their prostitution of their so- 
cial mission to private profit and prejudice.) 

With esteem and the best of good wishes, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gross W. ALEXANDER. 

P.S.—I enjoy your newsletter and the oc- 
easional enclosures with copies of your 
speeches. 


May 12, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: How do you suppose 
the people in Washington who are respon- 
sible for the Vietnam situation going on and 
on—and with the possibility of a third war 
starting—sleep at night? 

Why should American boys die before they 
have had a chance to live? Why are the chil- 
dren and woman and other human beings 
put through so much agony and possible 
death? 

Can't something be done? Please try even 
harder to help them. 

PEGGY KLEMPNER. 


MOoUNTAIN View, CaL., May 14, 1964. 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My friends and I 
read your reports from Washington regularly 
and with great interest. Your last report, 
from May 6, essentially deals with South 
Vietnam and “McNamara’s war.” I fully 
agree with your opinion which you expressed 
so clearly and (at least to us) so convinc- 
ingly. 

Realizing that at the moment your opinion 
is still “unpopular” (because it can be in- 
terpreted as softness toward communism) I 
admire your courage and perseverance in 
urging again and again to take the problem 
of Vietnam to the United Nations—where it 
belongs. 

Keep on. The future will justify your 
ideas, sooner or later, some way or other. 

Sincerely, 
HELMUT SCHNEIDER. 


CENTRAL VALLEY, CALIF., May 15, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran SENATOR: It does my old heart good 
to see a few liberal Congressmen take a stand 
against our interference in a civil war in 
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South Vietnam. Your recent speech in the 
Senate could possibly generate a little cour- 
age among other supposedly liberal Senators. 
Senator, I hope some day, we will have the 

opportunity to vote for you for President of 
these United States. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 

‘ ARNO A. PETERSEN. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 


May 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak SENATOR Morse: Your forthright 


statements on Vietnam have given heart and 
strength to the many of us here who are 
working in various peace organizations for 
U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam 
Thank you and bless you for your courage 
and your ethic. Continue. We need you. 
Gratefully, 
Mrs. PAULINE G. SCHINDLER. 


MILL VALLEY, CALIF., May 16, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: The war we are wag- 
ing in Vietnam is a crime against the people 
of that country, against the people of this 
country, and against the peace of the world 
and therefore against the people of the whole 
world. I urge you to do all in your power 

to stop this war, this crime. 
Sincerely, 
HAROLD HELLER. 


May 24, 1964. 

Senator Morse: I heard you on “Face the 
Nation” today and am sure if you would 
get it over to the people of all States, our 
policy in Vietnam would be changed and our 
President would gain votes, even from the 
so-called Republicans. No one wants a nu- 
clear war, especially the American people, 
and our boys should not be made to fight 
in that war. Our foreign policy must be 
changed. It better be now while we have 
a President who is OK and has what it 
takes to change from wrong to right. We 
are losing too many young boys who should 
have a chance to live. Don't know if this will 
even help a wee bit, but keep on enlight- 
ening the people. Am sure it will pay off. 
If the President does the right thing, am 
sure he will win. 

Respectfully, 
JOE A. VATER. 


SANTA CLARA, CALIF., May 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Before leaving on a 
business trip to Europe that will keep me 
there until October, I want to write you 
again and urge that you continue and more 
vigorously pursue your campaign to get us 
out of this insane war in South Vietnam. 

It is surprising how few rational people 
we seem to have in high political offices but 
it is good to see we have at least a few. 

Very truly yours, 
GERALD A. PETERSEN. 


WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL., May 25, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I was greatly 
stirred by your appearance on “Face the 
Nation.” 

There is no Senator who surpasses you in 
speaking with clarity and fearlessness and in 
getting at the heart of a subject. I hope 
you shook millions of misinformed and 
apathetic citizens. 

I shall write “Face the Nation” compli- 
menting them on your appearance and ask- 
ing for more such vital programs. 

With gratitude to you for your strong 
efforts in trying to move our country in a 
peaceful direction. 

Sincerely yours, 


Amy C. MERZ. 
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CHICAGO; ILL., May 30, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We want you to know that 
we agree with your evaluation of the south- 
east Asia situation and the involvement of 
the United States in it. Over there as well 
in Latin America it is a struggle to change 
the status quo which has become unbearable 
for the majority of the people. The United 
States unfortunately is fighting to maintain 
it. Why is it so difficult for our politicians 
to see this problem from a historical point 
of view? The maxim “old ideas die hard” is 
poor comfort in an age of A- and H-bombs 
which, when used, mean the end of hu- 
manity. 

We very much hope and wish that you and 
your colleagues in the Senate and among our 
people continue your courageous fight. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. WALTER WILDENBERG. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN., 
June 4, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: This is a fan letter 
to you to encourage you in your patriotic 
and courageous questioning of the southeast 
Asia policy and adventure. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH LASKER. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Just a note to let you know I 
agree and support completely your position 
on our inyolvement in South Vietnam. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES STELWEDT. 
CHICAGO, ILL., June 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to 
commend you for your strong opposition to 
the present policy of our Government in 
South Vietnam. You are one of the few 
men in public life who is now calling for 
the withdrawal of our forces from this 
divided country. 

I realize that the consequences of with- 
drawal from South Vietnam are unpalatable. 
But what choice have we? If we continue 
the present holding action we will be invited 
to get out, sooner or later. If we get in 
deeper we may find ourselves in a never- 
ending war—and it could escalate into a 
world war that would destroy us as well as 
our enemy. Now is the time to act while 
we have at least an iota of choice. 

I strongly favor the reconvening of the 
14-nation Geneva Conference that dealt with 
the Laos situation 2 years ago. The trouble 
in South Vietnam is a world problem, and 
we should seek a world solution. 

I hope you will continue your opposition 
to the present warlike policy. 

Very truly yours, 
FLOYD MULKEY. 
Essex, Conn., June 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I feel strongly that 
the current war in Vietnam is the wrong war 
at the wrong time in the worst possible place 
for the United States. I heartily commend 
your fight against this war, and urge you to 
insist on a peace settlement that will enable 
the United States to withdraw our forces 
pos: we get so involved we are unable to 

0 80. 

Faithfully yours, 
JoHN R. TUNIS. 
Bronx, N.Y., June 3, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I think you are the 
most courageous, outspoken public figure in 
this country. I do not always agree with 
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what you say, but I respect your unequivocal 
courage to state your opinions. There are, 
unfortunately, too many who do not; who 
wait only to jump on the bandwagon when 
it is safe! —if ever. 

Your position on Vietnam is the only logi- 
cal one that anyone in his right mind can 
take. But unfortunately there appears to 
be too many in leadership that aren't. 

I believe you have the courage, wisdom, 
and foresight that would make a superior 
President of the United States. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry RESPLER. 
CULVER Crry, Cauir., May 21, 1964. 
Senator Morse. 

Dear Str: I agree with your stand that the 
southeast Asia situation should be handled 
by the United Nations, and not by the United 
States. 

In my opinion, we should pull out of the 
Vietnam situation, and use that $2 million 
a day to help our own people. 

In closing, I'd like to say you are one of 
our favorite Senators. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MARJORIE HARTLEY. 
PATERSON, N.J., June 4, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I would like to con- 
gratulate you for your courageous stand 
regarding MeNamara's war in South Viet- 
nam.” It is because we have men like your- 
self and Senators MCCARTHY, FULBRIGHT, and 
GRUENING that the upper House of Congress 
has not become a tool of the Department of 
Defense—which has still not overcome being 
the War Department. 

It is queer indeed that a consistent right- 
winger like President de Gaulle is fighting 
for the liberal principle of peace through 
negotiations rather than force against what 
is called a liberal administration in Wash- 
ington. Perhaps, though, the President will 
permit, with the grace of the Senate, the 
proposed agreement with Communist China 
to allow the United States and that country 
to exchange journalists. It is only through 
direct communication that either side of 
the Iron Curtain will be able to think what 
are now “unthinkable thoughts.” 

I am an admirer of yours in many issues. 
I salute you on your part in the attempt 
to prevent the robbing of the American pub- 
lic of the funds it would have received had 
not Telstar been given away to a private com- 
pany that hardly needed its profits to sur- 
vive. I also am glad that you are among 
the Senate leaders who are fighting the con- 
stantly bulging military budget in the for- 
eign aid programs. I hope to see you coming 
out against the proposed Becker amendment 
which, as you must realize, is the greatest 
threat to our civil liberties that the average 
citizen has faced since the Sedition Act of 
World War I. Also, I am sure that a large 
group of Americans would welcome your 
support of a remodeled foreign aid program 
which would shelve military aid in favor of 
a few billion dollars yearly for truly humani- 
tarian aid to the peoples of the developing 
countries of the world—to any countries that 
would feel that it could benefit by a program 
in which there would not be room for spoils 
or waste. 

Although I cannot vote for you (because 
of my age as well as my State—I shall just 
be entering my first year at Brandeis Uni- 
versity in the fall), I would like to express 
my gratitude that humanity has a man it 
can depend on. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eric USLANER. 
Cunver Crry, CALIF., May 20, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dear SENATOR: I want to thank you for 

your stand taken on southeast Asia. Our 
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country has.no right to murder these people, 
destroy their farms, and put them in con- 
centration camps. 

I think all top officials should be tried as 
war criminals. 

Sincerely, 
MARVIN REID HARTLEY. 
BURBANK, CALIF., May 14, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to commend 
you on your difficult but realistic stand re- 
garding Vietnam. I sincerely hope that your 
ideas will help form the basis for a revision 
in the administration’s policies toward 
Vietnam. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
E. M. LARSEN. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., May 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am writing be- 
latedly to commend you for your stand on 
the war in South Vietnam. 

The turn events have taken there in the 
last 2 days is frightening because of the 
apparent disregard for international and 
domestic law we have shown. It is difficult 
to believe that the coincidence of Kennedy's 
unexplained assassination and the turn our 
foreign policy has taken in Latin America 
and Asia since then is fortuitous. 

What, if anything, can be done to preserve 
constitutionality in our country now? 

Sincerely, 
KAREN REICHARD. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., May 24, 1964. 

Hon. SENATOR WAYNE Morse: Sure glad to 
read in our Courier Press your firm opposi- 
tion to our involvement in the silly Vietnam 
war. Millions of dollars dumped in a rat- 
hole and loss of American lives. I have 
talked to hundreds of people and all are of 
the same opinion as we are. How is it that 
we are always the goat to throw millions 
away and no other country gets involved? 
Our President and Defense Secretary better 
wake up and find out how our people view 
this terrible throwing away of our millions. 
Why not use this money to help our thou- 
sands of poor people to buy food and proper 
housing for their families. Hope you con- 
tinue to use all your power to stop this 
terrible waste. 

Thanks, Senator. 

STEVE ENSNER. 


May 21, 1964. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I thoroughly agree 
with you in your statements concerning our 
position in Vietnam. It's an outrageous 
situation and I thank you for voicing the 
opinion of some of us who are not in accord 
with the policy being carried out there. 

Sincerely, 
DorotHy B. SPRECKELS. 

P.S.—I've not always agreed with you. I 
am originally a stanch Republican from 
Oregon. 

New ORLEANS, LA., 
May 23, 1964. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: You are doing a 
wonderful job, opposing the “Dirty War,” in 
Vietnam. 

American lives, and countless millions of 
dollars going to ruin and waste, could be 
better used to help the unemployed, and 
widespread hunger and poverty which is 
USA's No. 1 problem, Also enforce the 
US. Constitution in the South. 


Sincerely, 
W. ROGERS. 
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New Yor Crry, May 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I want you to know 
how pleased I was to hear you speak out 
against the filthy war in Vietnam and see it 
for what it really is. 

I, also, would like to see complete 
US. withdrawal from Vietnam. I have 
written to my Senators expressing my views, 
only to receive in return some hypocritical 
nonsense about how the United States is de- 
fending freedom, where a military dictator- 
ship exists—no less. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH HORN. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Before I go to 
church this Sunday morning I want you to 
know that you are so right about our in- 
volvement in southeast Asia—Vietnam, and 
Laos. All around the world we are support- 
ing and even helping to create governments 
that the peoples will not tolerate and then 
are involved in a civil war, The whole thing 
is like a dreadful nightmare—but though our 
people seem numb, we need a voice like yours 
ringing out to awaken public consciousness, 
We need to think the “unthinkable” and 
have an opportunity to enunciate them—and 
there are so many—and begin to work out 
positive solutions. Bless you. With you we 
may regain first personal, and then start back 
to national honor, 

Sincerely yours, 
DOROTHY KUNKLE, 

PS—I am writing to Senator Scorr and 
Senator CLARK and the President. 

May 21, 1964. 
Hon. ADLAI STEVENSON, 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
New York City, N.Y.: 

We are horrified by news accounts of 
women being murdered in our country while 
bystanders looked on without even a word 
of protest. At the same time we stand on the 
sidelines in our country without any signifi- 
cant protest while American boys, our agents, 
in obedience to military orders, kill and burn 
with bombs men, women, and children in 
their own country thousands of miles from 
our shores. All of this is done by our repre- 
sentatives in the name of freedom. To make 
all of this somewhat palatable, our boys were 
falsely referred to, and continue to be re- 
ferred to, by those in authority, as “advisers.” 

There is no question but what these peo- 
ple are all Vietnamese. Many doubtless re- 
call the cruel tyranny of France for genera- 
tions and the loss of tens of thousands of 
their people until the French were finally de- 
feated 10 years ago at Dienbienphu. Some 
Vietnamese probably believe that commu- 
nism could not be worse than French capi- 
talism. Who are we to dictate their decision? 
In any event, I declare with all of the vehe- 
mence of my being that if women and chil- 
dren are to be killed in that unhappy country, 
they should be left to their fate with their 
own people, and that every American boy 
should be ordered home before our prestige 
sinks any lower in the minds of people every- 
where. 

Rex S. RoupEBUSH, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


ANN ARBOR, MicH., May 23, 1964. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In support of your 
stand on Vietnam I am enclosing a letter I 
sent to Senator Harr of Michigan. A similar 
letter also went to President Johnson. 

We urge you to continue your efforts to 
oppose the war in South Vietnam. 

Respectfully, 
HELLE COSBY., 
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Lone BEACH, CALIF., May 20, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to commend 
you for your one-man stand reported in yes- 
terday’s Los Angeles Times against President 
Johnson’s request for additional millions (or 
is it billions?) to continue the war in Viet- 
nam. 

I cannot understand this senseless waste 
of our manpower and money to bolster up 
such a criminal government, which was first 
installed by the Vatican during the Eisen- 
hower regime 10 years ago. The explanation 
in the May 6 reports of the Vietnamese situa- 
tion is very clear and I do thank you for it. 

Iam enclosing two clippings from the April 
30, 1964, Christian Science Monitor about 
keeping the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution as our forefathers planned, and one 
from the Washington Post in the same paper, 
which I thought you might not have seen. 
Yesterday's Los Angeles Times also has come 
out editorially to keep the Bill of Rights 
intact. I feel the Becker amendment should 
be soundly defeated. 

Thank you for the good battle you are 
keeping up to preserve our freedoms. 

Sincerely, 
Miss RUTH HARTMAN. 
HAMILTON, OHIO, May 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
congratulations on your opposition to the 
ever-increasing subsidies for war in South 
Vietnam. 

I am not, and never have been, a Com- 
munist. I do not think, however, that it 
is realistic to think that we can impose our 
ideas on every country which disagrees with 
us—and the Vietnamese obviously disagree, 
or the war would have been ended years ago. 
If they (and others in southeast Asia) do 
not regard communism as a very great 
menace, perhaps it is because we have not 
really offered a very attractive alternative: 
Our military dictators have been, on the 
whole, a sorry lot. The fact that our pres- 
ent favorite is being praised in the same 
glowing terms that were once used to praise 
Diem is not, somehow, very convincing. 

What is more important, I am glad that 
you are resisting the tendency to let the 
Senate's power and responsibility to decide 
whether we shall be at war or at peace lapse 
by default. When we are urged to support 
the war, it is well to have someone ask just 
when war was declared—and against whom. 
I am a great admirer of President Johnson, 
but I do not think that he and the State 
Department and the CIA should get into the 
habit of casually involving us in any armed 
conflict which can be glorified as anticom- 
munism, 

Sincerely, 
WM. PALMER TAYLOR. 
ANN ARBOR, MIcH., May 12, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE B. MORSE, 

Dear Sin: Read an inspiring article in this 
morning’s Detroit Free Press in which you 
are waging a heroic, and fervently hope, not 
a futile fight on this great Nation’s waste 
of precious manpower, money, and prestige, 
on an already proven concept that you can't 
buy friends with the almighty dollar, nor 
can you wage a successful war with “paid 
mercenaries.” 

Let's get McNamara and “his war“ out of 
Vietnam and allow them to fight their own 
battle before this again becomes everybody's 
fight. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE UXA. 

PS.—Please use this letter any way you 
may see fit to further our cause. 
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Santa BARBARA, CALIF., May 12, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We have just moved 
down here from Medford, Oreg., and are still 
living among boxes, so this letter will not 
be polished at all, but I've been so thrilled 
to read your stand on South Vietnam that 
I felt I must write urging you to keep up the 
good fight and to try to make other Senators 
and Congressmen see the truth and justice 
of your stand. 

Why is it that the United Nations can send 
peacekeeping forces to Cypress, Palestine, 
Kashmir, Indonesia, Korea, Trieste, Suez, 
etc., but not to South Vietman? 

Our State Department must be made up 
of immature and willful men to continue a 
war which can only bring disaster. To main- 
tain this costly war is a crime against all 
our international purposes. We should leave 
Asia to the Asians once and for all. 

I hope our Congressmen will try to teach 
us Americans and the State Department that 
we must learn to live in a world that doesn’t 
follow our wishes. 

Aiding anyone who wishes to solve a prob- 
lem with arms, in these times, is wrong and 
should be against our national principles. 
The United Nations is there to mediate all 
problems, even ours, 

Nor should we continue to humiliate Cuba 
with any more reconnaissance flights. Have 
we forgotten that we brought about this 
trouble with Cuba by permitting the Bay of 
Pigs invasion, and that after that humiliat- 
ing turn of events, newspaper articles sug- 
gesting that we plan a real invasion? Some 
kind of cooperation and trust should be 
worked out so we wouldn't have to violate 
her sovereignty. 

One more item that I wish to mention is 
taxation. I have just read the inspiring and 
tremendous book, “Progress and Poverty” 
by Henry George, and wonder why his ideas 
have not been followed. This book should 
get more attention from economists and 
should be read by every high school senior. 
You are probably familiar with his single 
tax philosophy, so I won't go into it, but it 
does seem so fair and just to me to tax 
landowners rather than those who make the 
improvements, and the very ugly business 
of land speculation would come to an end. 

My best wishes to you and all your efforts. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs, WALLACE ROBINSON. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., May 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
417 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to express my 
appreciation for your opposition to U.S, par- 
ticipation in the South Vietnam war. It is 
incredible that a nation that pretends to 
world leadership should be pursuing a path 
which is so unprincipled. 

Your suggestion that this is a matter for 
the United Nations is a good one, and I hope 
that you will be able to sway your colleagues 
in this direction. 

Thank you also for continuing to send us 
your reports, 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Joe 
Capsin in Honolulu, since he is one of your 
admirers and a good friend of ours. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE LICHTGARN. 
LEMON GROVE, CALIF., 
May 11, 1964. 

Dear’ SENATOR Morse: I feel that we had 
better get out of Vietnam and let the local 
people (North and South) settle their own 
affairs. It is expensive and very disappoint- 
ing, this business of playing “god” all over 
the world. 

Would you please send me copies of your 
Senate talks on our position in South Viet- 
nam? I understand that one was dated 
April 24, 
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Thanks for your good work in the Senate, 
Sincerely yours, 
SETH J. CARPENTER. 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
great and moving speech on Vietnam. 
Would you now please send me any speeches 
on your stand against the MLF (multilateral 
Nuclear Fleet). 

Thank you and keep up your courageous 
stand on these issues. So few with courage 
and wisdom to speak out. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. J. URBAN. 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: If I may use the 
plain language you use: I applaud your 
“guts” in criticizing our war in South Viet- 
nam, 

I read with horror of the indiscriminate 
bombing which kills thousands of women 
and children. I worry that more American 
lives will be lost there—needlessly. 

Your position is, I believe, in the best 
American tradition and I hope your speeches 
will help create a groundswell of public 
opinion against further intervention in Viet- 
nam—and the achievement of peace and 
neutrality. 

With sincere admiration, 
Mrs. Lors ROMERO. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, May 14, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to commend 
you very highly on the stand you are taking 
on Vietnam. I agree with you 100 percent. 
Now McNamara says it is going to take from 
5 to 10 years to win this war. I certainly 
agree with you that it will never be won. 
How long are the American people going to 
stand for our boys being killed and money 

into Vietnam. It is time for the 
Americans to awaken to what the Defense 
Department is doing and I only wish that 
all the other Senators would join with you 
in your fight to end this. 

I see where President Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia made a speech recently practically 
telling the United States “to go to hell” with 
foreign aid. That is the guy that we wined, 
dined in Washington and already we have 
given him $81 million for foreign aid and 
still the State Department doesn’t wake up 
in continuing foreign aid. How can we get 
the State Department cleaned up? Our 
Representative, SAMUEL DEVINE, has intro- 
duced a bill to clean up the State Depart- 
ment. Ido hope and pray that it will receive 
the support of all the Members of the House 
and that you will use your infiuence to see 
that it gets action in the Senate. 

Senator, I do not agree with the stand 
you are taking on the Du Pont interest in 
Florida. Du Pont interests have been the 
making of Florida and its foundation are 
doing very worthy work so investigate care- 
fully and read thoroughly the recent edi- 
torial in Barron’s on the Florida east coast 
which gives the facts on the strike. 

Thank you again, Senator, for your per- 
sistent effort on Vietnam. We have a far 
greater menace in communistic Cuba, just 
90 miles from our shores. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. F. WILDERMUTH. 

P.S.—No doubt you have read the article 
in U.S. News and Life on Captain Shouk. 
This should awaken all of us. 
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TACOMA, WASH., May 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Heartiest congratu- 
lations to you on the stand you have taken 
on the Vietnam crisis. More power to you 
and Senators GRUENING, FULBRIGHT, and 
others who are beginning to think what a 
catastrophe is developing. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mary R. Hopxrnson, D.O. 


Fort DODGE, Iowa, 
May 13, 1964. 
Senator MORSE. 

Dear Sm: I couldn't agree with you more 
in regard to pulling out of Vietnam. My be- 
lief is that we went in there at the instiga- 
tion of England as Malaysia was about to 
be formed. 

If anyone thinks that the so-called Com- 
monwealth is not an empire they have not 
investigated or traveled. As you undoubt- 
edly know every Commonwealth coun- 
try has a governor general who can veto any 
act of parliament. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN H. BLACK. 


GREELEY, CoLo., May 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Good luck and con- 
gratulations on your efforts to obtain an 
end to the war in South Vietnam and pre- 
vent the miserable affair from escalating into 
a war against North Vietnam. 

What about the possibility of a U.N. man- 
date form of government coupled with iron- 
clad guarantees by North Vietnam and pos- 
sibly Red China? 

What right does Secretary McNamara have 
to assume the role of Secretary Rusk? 

Why don’t you demand that the Pentagon 
say what general percentage of Vietcong arms 
are being obtained from American sources 
and what percentage from the North? I 
realize a precise figure would be impossible 
to obtain but surely, the general picture is 
known to the Pentagon. The argument that 
most of the arms are coming from the North 
is being used to justify escalation of the war. 
Perhaps if the Pentagon could be forced to 
reveal that most of the arms are coming 
from American sources, it would undercut the 
war escalation hysteria. 

As far as I'm concerned, you are my Sen- 
ator on most issues even though I live in 
another State. There's you, FULBRIGHT, Mo- 
GOVERN, CLARK, GRUENING, CHURCH perhaps, 
and that’s about all whom I can identify as 
showing any true comprehension of what's 
going on in the world and acting on that 
view. 

Yours respectfully, 
Forp W. CLEERE. 
May 10, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I want to congratu- 
late you for your stand and perseverance on 
the U.S. position in Vietnam. I read a re- 
cent speech of yours in the Post-Dispatch 
(St. Louis) and was pleased to see clarifica- 
tion of specific treaties and U.N. Charter 
concerning South Vietnam and civil war. 
Also it was good to see an attack on the 
hackneyed “We were invited in.” I have 
read that McNamara wants to enlist NATO's 
help in Vietnam. Hasn't Mr. McNamara been 
made aware of an established international 
peacekeeping organization, the United Na- 
tions. His proposal is irresponsible and 
threatens to bring us to a “brink” from 
which there may be no return. Please con- 
tinue your work and daily speeches. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, JANE FIEDLER. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., May 11, 1964. 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I want to commend you most 
highly for your important speeches in the 
Senate and to the newspapers regarding 
South Vietnam. You are not only unques- 
tionably right but also courageous in 
expressing an unpopular viewpoint. 

It is amazing and discouraging to see how 
the press has repeatedly ignored the data 
about this part of the world and how for 
years the facts of our commitment, the casu- 
alties, and the nature of the opposition has 
been kept from the public. 

One and one-half years ago I completed a 
2-year service pr as a psychiatrist in 
the capacity of LCDR in the U.S. Navy and 
I regret to say that if I had known more 
about the details of this war, I would have 
been ashamed to serve. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
we can carry on such a war from a moral 
point of view. Our scorched earth policies 
are alone evidence of how badly we are los- 
ing. Our lack of honesty and absence of hu- 
man values is typified in a story I read re- 
cently in the papers about a march of wom- 
en and children to try to protest the seizure 
of a number of their brothers, sons, and hus- 
bands as suspects by our South Vietnamese 
allies. This was portrayed as a Communist 
conspiracy. The use of insecticides, and na- 
palm jelly is below contempt and just in- 
credible for a civilized nation. 

I fear this country will never survive the 
stigma of this shameful illegal action. 

Please continue to work toward its early 
termination, and against the unrealistic 
fanatical attempts to enlarge the war. 

Sincerely and with profound thanks 
for your efforts, 
PETER BarGLow, M.D. 


Sun VALLEY, CALIF., May 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your interview on channel 2 
at 12:30 p.m., May 24, 1964, has just ended 
and I want to say here that your views are 
simply superb all the way—you look like a 
real American with the intelligence to carry 
on the duties of your office and the will to 
stand alone for what you think is right. 
In you Oregon has sent to Congress one of 
our most able Senators we have and I do 
hope that they retain you there as long as 
it is possible for you to serve. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM O. NOBLE. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., May 26, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I want to thank 
you for your courageous stand against our 
shocking war in Vietnam. I am enclosing 
a poem from the current issue of Poetry 
magazine, which perhaps you have not seen 
and which, I feel, will be of interest to 
you. 

Sincerely, 
DOROTHY SCHMIDT. 
RIVERTON, Wyo., May 23, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I was very happy, 
indeed, yesterday, May 22, to hear you over 
the radio express your opposition to the use- 
less killing going on in Vietnam and that 
region. 

Since it started I have felt that it was 
very wrong. I do hope there will be a speedy 
end to such commitments. 

May God help you. 

Sincererly, 
Eva L. DAVIES. 
URBANA, May 25, 1964. 

-DEAR SENATOR Morse: I should like to com- 

mend you for your intelligent and decent 
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stand on our south Asian policy. Your 
“Face the Nation” interview was a brilliant 
marshalling of the facts. 

My friends and I view you as a great 
American—one with convictions and with 
courage. You will, I am sure, be remem- 
bered and respected when the little phrase- 
twisting puppets have been recognized as 
nonentities without real principles, 

Davm Bourcin. 
SHERMAN Oaks, CALIF., May 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE B. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your statements re 
Vietnam Sunday last on CBS were a hopeful 
note in a symphony of despair. I have fol- 
lowed with interest and chagrin the lack of 
meaningful discussion of our southeast Asia 
policy. At last, you, Senator GruENING and 
the few other courageous lawmakers who 
have spoken out and questioned McNamara’s 
band are being heard. 

Please be assured there are many concerned 
citizens who welcome this break in the si- 
lence barrier and hold you in esteem for 
your persistent efforts in this regard. 

As a former northwesterner, like yourself, 
I am proud of the tradition of frontier per- 
severance and cussedness that makes some 
of us express democratic convictions no mat- 
ter how unpopular. 

Please send me copies of your speeches on 
Vietnam and keep up the good work. 

Admiringly, 
KATHLEEN HARDMAN. 
Srureis, Micu., May 24, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You are absolutely 
right. The American people do want to hear 
the truth and welcome people like you who 
have the courage to disagree with exist- 
ing policies and dare to propose the only way 
it (Vietnam) should be handled. 

We are writing our Congressman asking 
that he support your ideas about Vietnam. 
Don't ever stop your courageous public cru- 
sading for America’s only honorable way in 
its foreign policy. 

Sincerely, 
CORINNE and PAUL Far. 
CLINTON, IND., May 21, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse. 

My Dear Senator: I am writing to let you 
know that many of us now have our hopes 
in you, believing that you, at least, will speak 
out against our further involvement in South 
Vietnam and Laos. The enclosed clippings 
may be useful. 

Sincerely, 
RUTH C, FRANCE. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I heard you on 
“Face the Nation” and all I can say is I wish 
there were more millions like you. 

Our press is geared to make people think 
what we want them to think instead of let- 
ting them weigh the facts. 

I hope your appearing on the program will 
get people to thinking for themselves. 

Sincerely, 
EAsIE HOLSTON. 
Oax RGE, TENN., May 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please continue your crusade for sane 
southeast Asia policy. 
Sincerely, 
AILENE H. KIBBEY, 
Bronx, N.Y., May 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

DEAR SENATOR: You are the greatest. 

We salute the most courageous man in 
the Congress of the United States. Now or 
ever. 
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Please try to get to the public more 
closely because they don’t read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD—and the press isn't so 
dependable. More television, lots more. 

Here’s hoping you keep punching for many, 
many, many more years. 

The best to you and yours. 

Sincerely, 
Perry B. WEIss. 
Saw Jose, CALIF., May 19, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wrote the attached 
letter to the President but I wanted you to 
know about it also. I don’t have carbon 
paper at this moment so I couldn't get a 
copy. Would you read this letter and pass 
it along to the President? I sometimes, as 
I do now, wonder who his advisers are that 
prevent him getting the picture as I see it? 
Or am I misinformed? 

Thank you. 

CARLOS RAMIREZ. 
May 19, 1964. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am dismayed by 
your message calling for $125 million more 
for South Vietnam. 

I have been given the impression that the 
Vietcong is a revolutionary front repre- 
senting, as well as Communists, profession- 
als, students, religious groups, the peasants, 
and members of outlawed democratic par- 
ties. 

On the other hand, that the United States 
is supporting a man, Kanh, who was a traitor 
to his people when he fought with the 
French is now again a traitor with the sid- 
ing of the United States. 

Please clarify your position to me on why 
the United States is committed to support- 
ing a popular war for independence. I un- 
derstand that the Vietcong is not receiv- 
ing any help from the north simply because 
American reconnaissance planes would de- 
stroy any equipment sent along the sup- 
ply lines. 

So the United States is getting a reputa- 
tion as the most hated nation in the world 
for its commitment to unpopular govern- 
ments. 

To bring this matter to perspective, the 
thought of a napalm-jelly-burned child 
screaming like a fire siren until the death 
makes me weep and bow down my head in 
revulsion. And I support this with my 
tax money. 

That's all I have to say. Thank you. 

CARLOS RAMIREZ. 
New Tonk, N.Y., May 21, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: I most heartily endorse your po- 
sition as stated in your recent speeches de- 
manding a sober review of our foreign policy. 

More power to you. 

Many of our friends, my wife and family 
also support your position. 

Respectfully yours, 
MANUEL GELLES. 
GOLDEN’S BRIDGE, N. V., May 24, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dranx PRESIDENT JOHNSON: The under- 
signed residents of New York State express 
our deep concern oyer the increasing involve- 
ment of our forces in southeast Asia. 

We are shocked at the loss of good Ameri- 
can lives and the waste of hundreds of mil- 
lions of American dollars. 

We believe that the United States should 
not act unilaterally in matters of interna- 
tional importance but should call upon the 
United Nations to act. 

We support the position of Senator WAYNE 
Morse and Senator ERNEST GRUENING that in 
South Vietnam we have backed and still 
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back dictatorial governments that have lost 
the support of their people. 
We strongly urge you to withdraw troops 
from southeast Asia. 
Respectfully yours, 

MURRAY MELVIN. 
EDWARD L. HERBST. 
Mary ROLFE. 
BELLA MELVIN. 
ANDREW TAYLOR. 


New Tonk, N.Y., May 23, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to express 
my heartfelt support for your courageous and 
intelligent stand on the war in Vietnam. 
The situation there is deplorable and our 
disinvolvement would surely be a most im- 
portant step toward the furtherance of 
world peace. 
You and your few responsible colleagues 
must not be silenced. 
Sincerely yours, 
Eric SCHUTZ. 


San Deco, CALIF., May 23, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator from Oregon. 

Sm: My hat's off to you, Senator. It’s in- 
deed heartening to hear a representative of 
the people speak in forthright terms instead 
of the usual vague doubletalk that we get 
through the mass media. It’s rather regret- 
table that we do not hear from more of the 
Congressmen on these issues. It's quite pos- 
sible that many feel as you do, but are not 
given a chance to air their views. I noticed 
that the interviewers on the TV program 
this morning seemed quite annoyed with you 
when you failed to give the answers that they 
have come to expect on these issues of war 
and peace. 

I am in complete agreement with you, 
Senator, as to the folly of our course in 
southeast Asia. The responsibility lies, I 
believe, with the military-industrial “estab- 
lishment” that President Eisenhower spoke 
of when he retired from office. (It’s too bad 
he didn't do anything about this while he 
was in office.) This establishment“ (as it 
has been called) is too busy trying to keep 
our military budget in the astronomically 
high figures it has been for the past 10 years, 
when events tell us that programs geared to 
other than military spending are increasingly 
called for. 

Again, bravo to you for speaking those 
unspeakable thoughts. How embarrassing 
it must be for the press and other mass 
media to have cantankerous “old fools” like 
you around. 

EUGENE M. BISCHOFF. 
PATERSON, N.J., May 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I have just finished list- 
ening to the television program “Face the 
Nation” in which you appeared. I must say 
that I fully agree with all you said concern- 
ing the policy of the U.S. Government in 
South Vietnam and southeast Asia in gen- 
eral. It does seem incredulous that the U.S. 
Government should openly be fostering war. 
The only constructive solution to the prob- 
lems in that sector of the world or for that 
matter any part of the world, revolve around 
the ability of the United Nations to seek 
ways and means to peacefully or if need be 
promote war. But the armed actions should 
be fostered by the auspices of the United 
Nations. To be sure, the United States would 
support the actions, but they would be sanc- 
tioned through international agreement. The 
power of international approval would allevi- 
ate much of the dissatisfaction that is being 
openly voiced in many sections of this coun- 
try. 


The United States does not have the right 
to force its power upon parts of the world 
that appear to turn Communist. Your state- 
ments concerning the Geneva accords was 
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interesting. I was not aware that we were 
supporting an agreement that we have not 
even signed. 

I think the statements of General de Gaulle 
of late are more in line with understanding 
the problem and possibilities of solutions. 
We seem to feel that anybody who opposes 
our actions is in disagreement with ultimate 
goals. General de Gaulle is one of the great 
men in the world today. He knows what he 
wants, that being French growth and devel- 
opment. He feels the greatness of his posi- 
tion as perhaps Napoleon did his. State- 
ments of policy should be screened and not 
the personal intrigues or aims of the person, 
although they may be alined. 

In conclusion, let me say that I approve 
of your assertions concerning the methods 
of solving the problems in southeast Asia. 
Perhaps you should make it a policy to ap- 
pear on more television programs, as well as 
other Senators and suggest and inform the 
public. It is your responsibility to inform 
the public in order that they may refiect and 
inform you concerning their feelings on the 
topics of prime importance in the world 
today. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD CHARLES LIPSITZ. 


GLENDALE, N.Y., May 24, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 

Dear SENATOR: After listening to you on 
TV Sunday you are a man after my own 
heart when it comes to the U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. Being a Navy veteran of the First World 
War. Traveling through southeast Asia you 
sure know the score when you say the Amer- 
ican people are not being told the truth 
about that part of the world. 

My wish is, that the Supreme Being keeps 
you healthy and strong in health so you can 
keep up the good work you are doing in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Also in bring- 
ing the truth to the American people. 

Here’s for success in all your endeavors. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben SMITH. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: You certainly make good 
sense. 

Your confidence in the people and democ- 
racy is heartening. 

What can an interested and anxious citizen 
do about our policy in Vietnam? We feel 
with you of the danger here. 

Respectfully, 
ESTELLE SHACK. 
Repwoop CITY, CALIF., May 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You are absolutely 
right, (1) that we are acting against our 
Constitution in the war in southeast Asia, 
and (2) that we should, ought, to take the 
problems of South Vietnam and Laos to 
the United Nations, and (3) that we shall be 
involved in a nuclear war if we go in deeper 
in this war. 

I feel to blame whenever I hear about 
casualties in southeast Asia, on whatever 
side, and about the crimes against the people 
of that war-torn country. Peace cannot be 
restored by waging “our” war there. I ap- 
preciate your statement of the facts. Many 
other people I know feel as I do. 

Sincerely, 
LEONE E. SCHMIDT. 


CHINESE OVERSEAS CHRISTIAN MISSION, 
May 21, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
‘The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: I have unbounded 
admiration for your stand on the Vietnam 
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war. After a lifetime spent in China, where 
my wife and I were born, we are convinced 
of the suicidal folly of waging an unpopular 
war with the bodies of our boys. 

Our colossal expenditure of American dol- 
lars is getting us only dislike everywhere 
in Asia. Is it not a corrupting influence in 
Vietnam itself, as it was in mainland China? 
It is even more criminal to send American 
young men to their death in such a con- 
fused struggle. 

Turn it over to the U.N. 

Sincerely, 
FREDERICK M. PYKE. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., May 20, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: My husband and I 
wish to commend you on your stand regard- 
ing the United States role in Vietnam. I’m 
sure there are more of our honorable law- 
makers who feel as you do—if only their 
voices would also be heard. 

Senator Morse, we also beg you to vote 
in favor of the civil rights bill now being 
debated. 

Most sincerely, 
H. E. Koester. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: We, the human race, 
are grateful for the battle which you are 
waging in the U.S. Senate in our behalf. 
In these dark days, when the leadership of 
our Nation is bent on a course which can 
only lead to total destruction, you, Senator 
Morse, have emerged as the seer showing the 
way to salvation. 

A prophet's task is not an easy one, espe- 
cially in today’s world, but without one, we 
will surely perish. You, Senator MoRsE, are 
the chosen one. There is no one else in 
a position of leadership in America today 
who possesses your insight into the dangers 
of our present involvement in South Viet- 
nam as you do. 

Your courage and fortitude in the face 
of overwhelming opposition, which through 
the years has become your symbol, must 
never waver, but must be continually 
strengthened by the inner conviction that 
you are on the side of right. 

As you know, you are working, not alone 
for the survival of America, but for the sur- 
vival of the entire world. We, the unseen, 
unheard citizens of the world, rely desper- 
ately on your will and your words. You 
have our fullest support. May God grant 
you the health and wisdom to carry on your 
Promethean task of bringing light to our 
blind leaders. 

Sincerely, 
MARVIN A. PERELMAN. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: Your recent pronouncements on 
American involvement in South Vietnam 
have been most welcome. Yours has been 
one of the few honest and realistic apprais- 
als of the situation there. One can only 
hope that it will receive the attention it 
deserves. 

Very truly yours, 
. JUDITH WERMAN. 
LEETONIA, OHIO, June 3, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: While I am not one 
of your constituents, I feel that you are work- 
ing for us all when you question the ag- 
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gressiveness of our Government in its for- 
eign dealings. 

Day before yesterday I saw a snatch of your 
speech about “McNamara’s war.” This was 
a brief view on TV and I have heard nothing 
more of it. It seems that there should have 
been more notice of it. I have good reason 
to believe that you are as near the facts 
as they are. It reminds me of the resistance 
offered by George W. Norris to U.S. entrance 
into World War I and Jeannette Rankin’s 
stand against World War II. This takes cour- 
age and real statesmanship. Will you con- 
tinue to raise your voice against the forces 
of disaster? 

It is good to know that we have a leader 
who will challenge the mighty. Do you think 
we can restrain the military influence in our 
Government? 

Congratulations and thank you. May the 
people of Oregon continue to support you. 

Yours truly, 
EMERSON W. HALVERSTADT. 


EL CERRITO, CALIF., June 1, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: May I take the liberty of con- 
gratulating you on the magnificent opposi- 
tion that you and a few of your colleagues 
are conducting against this country’s in- 
volvement in the slaughter in South Viet- 
nam. I feel so terribly ashamed of what my 
country is causing those poor people to suf- 
fer and the rotten, military dictatorships 
that we prop up there as well as in Taiwan, 
South Korea, Spain, Brazil and probably 
elsewhere. But then I read of your latest 
blast against the warmakers and take heart 
and know that there is still hope in these 
United States while we have men like your- 
self with the courage of their convictions 
and a dedication to humanity and peace 
amongst the nations. 

So a long life with health to continue the 
good fight and the sincere wish that you 
may see the day when a grateful nation, in 
more rational times, will acknowledge its 
debt to you. 

Cordially yours, 
FRANCES WILSON. 

P.S.—I am sending a copy of this letter to 
President Johnson.—F.W. 

Hoses, N. Mex. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am in favor of your 
stand on Vietnam and Cambodia, the Far 
East “war.” It looks like they were trying 
hard to make a war over there. It might be 
going on over there now. You are right, 
more power to you. 

Sincerely, 
Roy G. BARTON. 
JUNE 2, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE 

Dear Sir: On Sunday, May 24 I had the 
privilege of listening to your program on tele- 
vision. It certainly woke me up to the situa- 
tion on Vietnam. I do hope everyone in 
the United States heard you. I wish every- 
one would write you a letter and say, we are 
with you 100 percent, you are absolutely 
right. I believe most people would like to 
see all nations live in peace. I cut this article 
out of the paper to send you; but I really 
wish I was sending it to every mother in 
the United States so that they would wake up 
like I did when I heard you. 

Everything you told the people is true. 
I pray that there are more good men like you 
in our Senate. May God bless you and give 
you strength. I'll remember you in my 
prayers. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN M. Kovacs. 


JUNE 4, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR: Thanks for speaking the 
truth about Vietnam. Continue to do so. 
Thanks, 
STEVE ARNOLD. 
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Bronx, N.Y., June 1, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You have my pro- 
found thanks for your forthright denuncia- 
tion of the Government's policy in South 
Vietnam and against Cuba, a policy which is 
fraught with the great danger of bringing 
about the third world war, thereby reducing 
all the world to ashes. 

What a dirty war it is in South Vietnam. 

Kindly send me a copy of your May 20, 
1964, speech. Also, please place my name on 
your mailing list. 

And again, many thanks for your valiant 
efforts to bring sanity to Government circles. 

Yours respectfully, 
HELEN HARRIS, 


SAFETY Harbor, FLA., May 26, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I want to tell you 
how we admired your courage and good 
sense on your appearance with Face the Na- 
tion (CBS) last Sunday. We were of course 
prepared for it by your previous fine speeches 
in the Senate attacking the senseless murder 
in South Vietnam. 

But the manner in which you took hold of 
the program and, to the astonishment of one 
or two of the young reporters on the panel, 
addressed the American people, was really 
something long to be remembered. Espe- 
cially important was your insistence that 
American foreign policy is the business of the 
American people, with whose voice the Presi- 
dent should speak. 

Your splendid statement of policy was not 
mentioned in our paper, the St. Petersburg 
Times which did find space on page one for 
Senator GOLDWATER’S ghoulish proposal to 
dress down the Laotian border with atomic 
material. So I hope you will not mind if 
I send a copy of this letter to the Times’ 
excellent correspondence column. 

Meanwhile, may we ask if copies are avail- 
able of your speeches against Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s war, especially that given April 15? 
We would very much like to read your com- 
plete text. 

With our heartiest congratulations, 

BERNARD RAYMUND. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 24, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: I am writing to request the privilege 
of being put on your mailing list so that I 
may receive reprints of your public state- 
ments. 

The reason for this interest concerns your 
opposition to the policies of the Government 
in South Vietnam. There is reference to 
your criticism in the press but little explana- 
tion. I would, therefore, be grateful for the 
opportunity of reading your statements in 
their entirety. 

Very truly yours, 
MARK FLOMENHOPT. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 25, 1964. 
Dear Senator Morse: Much concerned as 
I am about our involvement and role in the 
‘southeast Asian situation and the threaten- 
ing statement by Secretary of State Rusk, I 
feel it my duty to at least voice my support 
of your efforts to introduce sanity in our ap- 


proach, - 

According to Dudman in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of May 24 we engineered the 
rightist coup in Laos and obviously inspired 
the Pathet Lao counteraction. I would ap- 
preciate your sending me some copies of your 
statements on South Vietnam. 

Sincerely yours, 


SoL LONDE. 
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Day Crry, CaLxr., May 18, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, bey 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I strongly support your opposi- 
tion to our intervention in civil war in South 
Vietnam, 

Enclosed you will find two interesting let- 
ters which have just ap in the May 
15 issue of the Golden Gater which is pub- 
lished by the Associated Students of San 
Francisco State College. 

Keep up the good work and I hope that 
you can convince other Senators of the logic 
of your position. 

Respectfully yours, 
ELLIS COLTON. 

P.S.—I would be grateful for any copies of 
speeches you make on the above subject. 

[From the Golden Gater, May 15, 1964] 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Mr, Lewis; Remember your little ad- 
monition, ‘Ignorance is the root of all eyil”? 
Keep it in mind; it’s a good maxim. Point 
1. Did you ascertain before you began your 
tirade why certain groups of people are pro- 
testing U.S. intervention in Vietnam? Are 
you familiar with the facts and evidence 
they based their stand on? 

2. How familiar are you with the South 
Vietnam situation? You say that you be- 
lieve in the freedom guaranteed by con- 
stitution and democracy as well. As such 
a stalwart of justice and freedom, perhaps 
you would like to know that there have never 
been free elections in Vietnam, despite the 
provisions of the 1954 Geneva agreement, 
which President Eisenhower approved. In 
addition, freedom of speech and the press 
isa myth. Do you remember one of the first 
actions of this latest junta was to close news- 
papers that were dispersing dangerous prop- 
aganda—neutralism * * *? 

3. Do you realize that the war in South 
Vietnam is a civil war, and the United States 
is intervening in it without moral or legal 
grounds. In fact the presence of U.S. troops 
violates the Geneva agreement. You won't 
find any Chinese Communist or Russian sol- 
diers there. 

4. Finally, since when is the Government 
sacrosanct and omniscient? That statement 
of yours was not only ignorant but also in- 
credibly naive. It is well known that the 
CIA informed the late President that Cuba 
was ready to overthrow Castro, and what 
happened? 

We cannot give you an adequate educa- 
tion in this short space, but here’s some ad- 
vice, “Ignorance is the root of all evil.” 

EDWARD NARITOMI, 1949, 
Davin STRAUSS, 7440, 
PETER VALDEZ, 7518, 

CONN HALLINAN, 3183, 
Epa Gopet, 17009, 

JANET GOLDFARB, 4772. 

EDITOR: The letter in today’s Gater (May 8) 
says in essence that people who march in 
protest of U.S. troops in Vietnam should keep 
their mouths shut because they have no idea 
of what's going on. Besides inferring that 
Americans should be complacent with respect 
to American foreign policy (as the Germans 
were complacent with respect to the rise of 
nazism), Mr. Lewis is saying that for your 
own good, you should not aline yourselves 
with controversial or leftwing organizations 
because your affiliation may come back to 
haunt you in the future. Is this the demo- 
cratic” way, Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis, have you ever been to Vietnam? 
Do you have any idea of what’s going on? 
Do you know what the Vietnamese people 
think of Americans? Let me fill you in. 

From March 1961, to July 1962, I was part 
of the Marine Corps ready division in the 
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Far East. I had the dubious opportunity of 
participating in the initiation of the present 
American policy in South Vietnam. Ii never 
forget the day when Lieutenant General Kru- 
lack (head of the special Presidential Com- 
mittee on Guerrilla Warfare) gave us a secret 
introduction and explanation of the strategic 
hamlet program which was just beginning in 
Vietnam. I had just finished a comprehen- 
sive study of guerrilla warfare. Mr. Lewis, the 
basic principle of carrying out a guerrilla 
war to a successful conclusion is to win the 
support of the people. This is stated quite 
clearly in the books on guerrilla warfare by 
Maj, Che Quevara and Mao Tse Tung (which, 
ironically, the U.S. military uses as basic 
texts for its guerrilla warfare schools), if you 
have ever read them: To the question, How 
can you win the support of the people by 
forcing them to live inside walls and barbed 
wire?” General Krulack answered, It 
worked in Malaya for the British, and it'll 
work for us in Vietnam.” It hasn’t. And 
the attitude of American officers who sing, 
“Hark the herald angels shout, 6 more days 
and I'll be out,” is one of dissatisfaction 
with American policy, and the realization 
that now it's too late to win the support 
of the people. 

In order to retain what's left of our in- 
ternational dignity, our country should first 
recognize China, then negotiate for peace in 
Vietnam, as Charles de Gaulle has suggested. 
If this is not done soon, it will be too late 
to even retain a shred of our international 
dignity. This is why real patriots and real 
Americans are marching in protest of U.S. 
policy in Vietnam, Mr. Lewis. If you really 
are concerned about our Federal system, per- 
haps you should join them. 

Note.—I am withholding my name because 
as a Marine officer in the “free” country of 
ours, I cannot publicly state my views with- 
out being subjected to a letter of reprimand 
or censure, 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
repeated efforts toward the settlement of the 
South Vietnam situation through the United 
Nations or through reconvening the Geneva 
Conference. 

The neutrality of Laos is now being jeop- 
ardized and I believe that some policy- 
makers in Washington would like to see this 
coalition in Laos destroyed and some agents 
of the United States may be undoing this 
coalition or helping to aggravate the situ- 
ation. There is no substantiation or proof 
I can offer for this conclusion except the 
coincidence of this unsettling strife in Laos 
occurring shortly after you and others in 
and out of Government started calling for 
peaceful settlement in South Vietnam. The 
example of Laos presents complications for 
those who wish to enlarge the conflict and 
believe that socioeconomic problems can be 
solved by force. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOROTHEA SHERLOCK. 


CORAL GABLES, FLA., June 12, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I heartily endorse 
the stand you have taken concerning our US. 
foreign policy in Asia, especially your opposi- 
tion to our continuing war in Vietnam. I 
admire your courage in this unpopular en- 
deavor. 

Will you please send me 25 copies of the 
speech you made in the Senate March 4, 
1964? It is volume 110, No, 39. Will you 
please send 25 copies also to my friend, Mrs. 
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Monroe Smith, R.R. 2, 
Bryson City, N.C.? 
Thank you. 
Most sincerely, 


Buckner Branch, 


PEARL C. EWALD. 

P.S.—Will you please send also to both of 
us 25 copies of the speech you made April 14, 
1964, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 7925- 
7931. 

JuNE 10, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse; Keep up your good 
work you have done in regard to Vietnam. 
I am in complete harmony with your stand 
you've taken on that issue. 

Sincerely, 
Dora CALLISTEIN. 
JUNE 10, 1964. 

Dran SENATOR. Morse: I applaud your 
stand on Vietnam. Many lives will be saved 
when our boys are recalled from Vietnam. 
Keep up your good work. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. S. Matz. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your fight against 
our policy in South Vietnam is beneficial 
to all of our people. 

Congratulations and may God bless you. 

Respectfully, 
Mr. E. WOLFYORK. 
JUNE 10, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
fine speech on Vietnam and the Asia situa- 
tion, You are so right. We have no busi- 
ness in there—never did have. We should 
get our forces and tax money out of there. 
The peoples in Asia already hate us for past 
dirty wars like Korea. It is shameful. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haze. and RUSSELL L. LINTON. 

Dear MR. Morse: Do all you can to see that 
our boy’s soldiers come back home. 

I'm with you and you can count on my 
support. 

Respectfully, 
E. Wor. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your stand on “Mc- 
Namara’s War.“ Keep up the good work. 

A. S. OLIN. 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Dear SENATOR: Your speech or speeches on 
Vietnam have been proclaimed as excellent 
by an authority, Robert Sheer, on the sub- 
ject. We strongly back your courage in pre- 
senting sound conclusions from evidence 
presented. Your honest, intelligent ap- 
proach to international relations seems to 
have a rare touch of human understanding. 
Thank you for this and please send me a 
copy of your speech. 

H. L. ROHLFING. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I appreciate your opinion on the Vietnam 

situation. 
Yours truly; 
FRED E. SHETTER. 
New Yorn, N.Y., May 18, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I wholeheartedly 
with your position about Vietnam. 
I am writing to the President and my Sena- 
tors tonight also. I would like to know what 
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a citizen can do to show her concern for 
this terrible war. 

It seems to be evident from every news 
source that the people of Vietnam are not 
interested in our position there—that we 
have no right to be there—that they can 
choose a government that they see fit with- 
out us. What right have we to say Choose 
any government as long as it isn’t Com- 
munist”—or any other leftwing type? 

It is appalling that we sit comfortably 
back here in America and let our Govern- 
ment aid in spreading so much misery, death, 
agony in a country where we don’t represent 
progress to them at all. 

Sincerely yours, 
VICTORIA REISS, 


East ORANGE, N.J., May 19, 1964. 
The Honorable L. B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: The tenor of this 
note is an appeal to the moral principle 
of our foreign policymakers, this in face of 
the empirical approach in the formation of 
our foreign policy. 

I am 74 years of age and I still retain a 
fairly good memory. I recall the year 1917, 
during World War I, and President Woodrow 
Wilson's 14 points. Among these were the 
principles of nonintervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of any nation and the right 
of self-determination. These principles were 
not hedged by any overwhelming, all-em- 
bracing national security limitations. In 
my simplicity I was taken in by President 
Wilson’s noble sentiments and I took it that 
these were enduring principles of our Nation. 

To my consternation I find that our policy- 
makers discarded the above sacred princi- 
ples and adopted an all-embracing policy of 
so-called national security, and extending 
this principle to practically the entire globe. 
The 10,000-mile distant South Vietnam and 
southeast Asia is allegedly an area of our 
national security. So is the Middle East, 
Asia, Burma, Malaya, India, and, of course, 
Latin America. What about the national 
security of the above nations? What about 
the clash of .this principle with the basic 
principle of morality? It is quite clear that 
the United States is pursuing a policy of 
might makes right. Is ours a God-given 
right to intervene in South Vietnam, in 
Laos, in Cambodia, in Taiwan under the 
flimsy cover of pseudo treaty invitations to 
dictate to those nations what form of social< 
economic system they are to adopt? 

This policy is not only immoral but also 
undemocratic and impractical. Under true 
democracy it is the people themselves who 
are to determine their form of government. 
It is immoral for any foreign nation to im- 
pose its way of life on another nation. It 
is impractical in the light of the military 
events in South Vietnam at the present 
time and in Indochina since the end of 
World War II in 1945. France tried to re- 
impose its colonial rule there up to 1954 
and suffered more than 172,000 casualties 
and lost. We have taken over and are doing 
our utmost these last 10 years, and victory 
is elusive. - 

I urge you, for the honor of our country, 
to order the withdrawal of our military from 
South Vietnam at the earliest. 

In any event you are to initiate a na- 
tional referendum and let all of our Amer- 
ican people decide if we are to continue the 
war in South Vietnam. 

Respectfully yours, 


H. Drucker. 


East ORANGE, N.J., May 19, 1964. 
The Honorable U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE. 
Dear SENATOR: I am entirely in agreement 
with your position with regards to our mili- 
tary presence in South Vietnam. We have 
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no God-given right to dictate to other na- 
tions as to what form of government they are 
to live under. Using our superior might is 
contrary to the basic principle of democracy. 

The enclosed is a copy of a letter to this 
effect I mailed yesterday to President 
Johnson. 

I do hope that you and the other like- 
minded Senators will succeed in calling off 
the undeclared war in South Vietnam. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. DRUCKER. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 18, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
heartfelt thanks for your position vis-a-vis 
our insidious governmental policy in Viet- 
nam. Our troops should be withdrawn 
forthwith, and we should keep our hands 
off the Vietnamese people and their coun- 
try, literally speaking. 

Would there were more men like you in 
the Senate, Mr. Morse, instead of the sorry 
excuses for Senators most States have as 
their elected ones. 

Sincerely, 
ANNE PAPKOFF. 
JUNE 12, 1964. 

Senator: Congratulations, I agree with 
your opinion about southeast Asia, U.S, for- 
eign policy, and Stevenson. Thank God we 
still have men like you in this country who 
are not afraid to speak up and out with force 
and conviction, You have my full support. 
By the way, can you send me some informa- 
tion about your State and its people, cities, 
et cetera? 

Iam a high school teacher and am think- 
ing of relocating. 

Would appreciate it. 

Thank you, 
Jack G. BLIESENER. 
JUNE 8, 1964, 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to express 
my deep appreciation for your great speech 
in the Senate of May 20 regarding South 
Vietnam. 

I hope the remainder of the Senate and 
House of Representatives will look into this 
matter at once and stop this unnecessary 
bloodshed. 

We must put a stop at slaughtering inno- 
cent natives just because we think we are 
right and their policy is wrong. 

Perhaps what is right for us may be 
wrong for them and vice versa. 

Please keep up this wonderful job you are 
doing. There are many individuals in sup- 
port of this vital issue which you so nobly 
represent. Also, the Cuban situation. 

Thank you. 

Wishing you good health and success, I 
remain, 

Most faithfully, 
Mrs. MILDRED FALK. 

P.S.—Would you kindly send out the 
speech you made to the above address? 

Thank you. 

JUNE 1964. 

Dear Sm: I am a member of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, Local 
22. In my own behalf and in the behalf of 
many mothers—members of our union—I 
wish to thank you and bless you for the 
stand you take to save the honor of our 
country and the lives of our boys, May you 
be well and healthy to carry on. 

ESTHER CARROLL. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., June 9, 1964. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator Morse: Please accept my 
congratulations and support for your posi- 
tion on South Vietnam. I, too, believe that 
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our involvement in South Vietnam and all 
of southeast Asia is an interference with the 
sovereignty of the nations involved, and we 
should remove our forces from the area. 

We are risking the danger of war and use- 
lessly expending American lives against the 
will of the majority of people in those coun- 
tries. 

May I request a copy of your speech to the 
Senate of May 20, 1964. If it is not available 
from your office, please let me know from 
which office I may obtain a copy or several 
copies. 

Very truly yours, 
HARRIETT BUHAI. 
ROWAYTON, CONN., June 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I congratulate 
you on your statement on Vietnam? It 
was deeply reassuring to hear you express 
yourself with such force and intelligence on 
this alarming situation. 

Unfortunately, I turned on my TV set 
about half way through the program and so 
missed quite a lot of it. If you could send 
me a copy or copies of any recent state- 
ments or speeches you may have made on 
the subject I would appreciate it very 
much—and would share them with my 
friends and neighbors. 

Sincerely yours, 
AGNES GOODMAN. 
San Francisco, CALIF., June 3, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I am unable to ob- 
tain a transcript of the “Face the Nation” 
TV program on which you appeared several 
Sundays ago. CBS-TV replied to my in- 
quiry by explaining that its supply was ex- 
hausted. 

Is it possible that you have some copies 
(mimeographed) and could make one avail- 
able to me? I would be most appreciative. 

I would also be very pleased to receive 
copies of any addresses you may have for 
circulation to your constituents. As I noted 
in a recent letter, I am most grateful for 
the courageous role you are playing in our 
Senate in challenging our foreign policy 
in southeast Asia and wherever else we are 
relying on force instead of negotiation and 
bilateral or unilateral action instead of work- 
ing through the U.N. 

Sincerely yours, 
AL WILLIAMS. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Senator Morse, 
Capitol, Washington, D. O.: 

I want to applaud your stand regarding 
our action in South Vietnam. 

I agree with your proposal for an Ameri- 
can withdrawal and De Gaulle’s proposal for 
neutralization of the area. 

It takes courage on your part to say so, 
but you have never lacked political courage. 
I also support Senator GRUENING in his stand 
on South Vietnam. 

K. FisHorr. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., June 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep up the fight 
to disengage the United States of America in 
South Vietnam. The American mass media 
and political situation being what they are, 
we had begun to feel disenfranchised. No 
elected officials seemed to make sense when 
it came to foreign policy. You and the 
small band of Senators who share your views 
are one of our main hopes for the future, 
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You might also begin a frontal assault, 
to borrow the military’s jargon, on American 
colonial policies in Latin America. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, GEORGE BATZLI. 
ARVERNE, N.Y., June 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Mr, SENATOR: It was gratifying to 
read of your remarks regarding our “sad” 
situation in the Par East, 

Events of the last few days require initia- 
tive by our leaders to extricate the United 
States from this morass. 

May we add our blessings and encourage- 
ment to your concern and effort for the peace 
and well-being of the American people, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, M. L. ALPERT. 
MoRONGO VALLEY, CALIF., 
June 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: May I ask you to raise your 
powerful voice still more loudly and fre- 
quently against the monstrous things the 
administration is doing and evidently plan- 
ning to do in southeast Asia? It seems to 
me that the United States is heading straight 
for war and complete disaster and I know 
of no other reasonable or sane voice in Wash- 
ington to whom to appeal other than you. 
Rusk, McNamara, Johnson, and the gener- 
als—all of them appear to be powermad and 
insane. 

Warwick M. TOMPKINS. 
Reco Park, N.Y. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Thank you for speaking 
out on the Vietnam situation as you did a 
short time ago. The clamp of silence that 
sits upon our country and its people is ter- 
rifying. But you, bless you, refuse to be 
silent. 

And, sir, I heard Mr. Stevenson’s speech at 
the United Nations; I cried. 

Thank you again. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILDRED BANK. 
JUNE 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Am in full support 
of the position you have taken against U.S. 
intervention in South Vietnam. 

Respectfully, 
Harry J. GLASSCOCK, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN UNION, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 10, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: On our way to Ann 
Arbor to attend a national conference of 
biological editors, we read excerpts from 
recent speeches of yours about Vietnam in 
the Senate, reprinted in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

It seems inadequate merely to express 
thanks to you for speaking so clearly and 
unequivocally on a matter that should 
long ago have been aired and debated, not 
only in the Senate but wherever minds 
meet—but we do express thanks. We agree 
wholeheartedly with the two speeches we 
have read. We hope you will continue to 
cry out until you are heard and heeded. 
We have shared the two Post-Dispatch re- 
prints with several friends. 

Are your speeches available? If so, we 
should greatly appreciate having copies. 

You have our wholehearted backing. 

Gratefully, 
REBECCA CAUDILL AYARS. 
JAMES S. AYARs. 
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New York, N.Y., May 12, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have read in the 
New York Times quotations from speeches 
that you have made in the Senate in opposi- 
tion to what the French have referred to as 
the dirty war in South Vietnam. I’m in 
full accord with your thoughts on this un- 
fortunate and disgraceful situation. 

I will appreciate receiving copies of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which contain your 
speeches. I want to know more about what 
is going on over there. I have a boy of draft 
age and I do not want him to die for an un- 
worthy cause. I am of the belief that 
before we call upon our youth to jeopardize 
their lives and, if need be, make the supreme 
sacrifice, we must make certain that it is for 
a worthy cause. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES RIVERS. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
May 13, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been follow- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD your 
speeches on Vietnam. A considerable time 
ago I wrote to express my appreciation for 
the stand you had taken; now I cannot re- 
sist again thanking you for the magnificent 
job you are doing for our country. If we 
are saved from the utter madness and hor- 
ror of another and far more hideous Korea 
it will be largely due to your leadership in 
the Senate opposition, and the outstanding 
courage and persistence with which you are 
fighting for a peaceful and rational settle- 
ment. 

I am engaged in a campaign to educate 
and mobilize public opinion in this State. 
Is there any possibility of my obtaining a 
copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 
24? Your speech on that date would be of 
great help to us in our efforts to enlist a 
large group of eminent citizens as signers 
of an advertisement in a leading Boston 
newspaper. 

With profound gratitude, 
FLORENCE H. Luscoms. 
Mary 5, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We applaud your in- 
telligent and informative speech on Mo- 
Namara’s war.” We hope you will reiterate 
your stand again and again with a view to- 
ward terminating “little” wars. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs, A. KAUFMAN. 
New York, N.Y., May 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: With a heart full of 
gratitude I thank you and the Senator from 
Alaska for speaking out against our position 
in South Vietnam. Perhaps all of us who 
have been sick about our postwar policy in 
general and situations like South Vietnam 
in particular should have had the courage 
to speak out without having to wait for you 
to start it. Well, it’s difficult and not even 
knowing to whom to speak immobilizes one. 

But I am grateful to you, as I hear so many 
of my friends are too. Please keep on fight- 
ing for what we believe is right. 

Sincerely yours, 
LILETTE HINDIN. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., 
May 2, 1964. 

Hon. SENATOR Morse: Please continue 
your speaking out in the Senate for U.S. 
withdrawal of troops from Vietnam. 

I support you on this issue and wish you 
would run for President—maybe in 1968. 

Yours truly, 
GERALD A, GrrasH, OD. 
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New SMYRNA BEACH, FLA, 
May 2, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I write to thank 
you for the intelligent and heroic stand you 
have taken relative to the tragic situation 
in Vietnam. I don’t know of anything that 
pains me more than the loss of life in this 
stupid action going on in that faraway 
country. The seeming indifference to the 
killing of our American men all but infuri- 
ates me. When Mr. McNamara in what 
seemed to me a smirking way referred 
to your calling it his war I noticed that 
it caused laughing among those who were 
listening to his profound wisdom in reply. 
Even death seems to be a laughing matter 
particularly among those who have no sons 
and husbands to die so far from home. 

The publishing of the letters of the young 
Indianian who was recently killed, as I have 
read them in this week’s U.S. News & 
World Report, surely will open the eyes of 
millions who have not known the real situ- 
ation facing our country. I wonder how 
those who are supporting this farce can 
sleep at night. We are so worked up in 
our country about other matters that very 
little attention has been given to Vietnam. 
Also I want to congratulate you for stand- 
ing up and opposing the giving away of 
billions to everybody throughout the world. 

With all best wishes, and more power to 
you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. O. STEWART. 
Union Orry, NJ. 
May 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We thought you 
would be glad to know we obtained 64 sig- 
natures for a letter to Senator HARRISON 
Wr. Lauts urging him to second your de- 
mand that the United States end all involve- 
ment in South Vietnam. We enclosed a car- 
bon copy of the letter. 

We wish to both commend you on your 
addresses to the Senate concerning this mat- 
ter and ask you for copies of these speeches 
since the press has been delinquent in its 
duty to the American people by its poor covy- 
erage of your courageous stand on South 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
ALVIN MEYER, 
H. D. MULLER IV. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
May 2, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR: I admire your tre- 
mendous courage in challenging the “official” 
U.S. governmental position on South Viet- 
nam. 

It is quite unfortunate that more accurate 
information on the situation is not available. 

I seem to feel the extremes of violence that 
the Vietnamese people have felt from ex- 
ternal forces, first the French and now the 
U.S. Army. 

Please continue your fight to withdraw 
U.S. troops from South Vietnam and estab- 
lish a neutral united Vietnam. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN M. PALMER. 


GEN. NATHANAEL GREENE AND 
GEN. WALLACE M. GREENE, JR. 
Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, last 

month, the Portsmouth, N.H., Naval 

Shipyard launched the 131st submarine 
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to be constructed at that historic Govern- 
ment yard. This latest addition to our 
nuclear-powered Polaris submarine fleet, 
the Nathanael Greene, was named for a 
distinguished New England patriot, Gen. 
Nathanael Greene, sometimes known as 
the strategist of the American Revolu- 
tion. Principal speaker at the launching 
ceremonies was Gen. Wallace M. Greene, 
Jr., Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
and native son of our neighboring State 
of Vermont. Like his namesake, Wallace 
Greene has established an enviable 
record of service to his country, charac- 
terized by brilliance, valor, and dedica- 
tion to those principles for which Ameri- 
cans have fought and died since the days 
of the Revolution. He represents the 
type of leadership of which the Marine 
Corps and, indeed, the entire Nation may 
well be proud. 

I ask unanimous consent that two bi- 
ographical articles contained in the 
Portsmouth Periscope, published at the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, May 15, 
1964, entitled “Gen. Nathanael Greene, 
Famous Revolutionary War Hero” and 
“Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr., Comman- 
dant of Marine Corps” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Portsmouth (N.H.) Periscope, 

May 15, 1964] 
GEN. NATHANAEL GREENE: FAMOUS 
REVOLUTIONARY War HERO 

Nathanael Greene is lauded as a man of 
great organizational ability whose talents as 
military strategist were vitally instrumental 
in the defeat of the British during the mid- 
dle Atlantic and southern campaigns of the 
Revolutionary War. 

Nathanael Greene was born at the ances- 
tral homestead, Potowomut, Warwick, R.I., 
July 27, 1742, the son of Nathanael and his 
second wife, Mary (Mott) Greene. As a 
youth he worked as an iron founder with 
his father. 

He was able to acquire such books as 
would enable him to secure a liberal educa- 
tion. An avid reader and intense student, 
he became proficient in mathematics, logic, 
natural philosophy, law, the classics, history, 
and English literature. Later, works on 
military subjects found a place on his book- 
shelves. It was in recognition of his mental 
abilities that Brown University, then known 
as Rhode Island College, conferred the hon- 
orary degree of master of arts on him in 
1776, an honor that he was to receive sub- 
sequently from Princeton. 

Nathanael Greene was a member of the 
State legislature at the outset of his mili- 
tary career. His advancement in rank was 
rapid. His first training was in the Kentish 
Guards of East Greenwich. Appointed 
brigadier general in the Army of Observa- 
tion by the Rhode Island Legislature, the 
discipline of his troops and the personality 
of their commander attracted favorable at- 
tention. He became a major general in the 
Continental Army in 1776, and emerged 
from the war with a reputation second only 
to that of Washington. 

Given command of a detachment of mili- 
tia at the seige of Boston, he was charged 
with the city’s protection following the 
withdrawal of the English. He helped plan 
the defense of New York, and served with 
Washington at Trenton, Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, and Valley Forge. As quarter- 
master general in 1778 he reorganized the 
department, found supplies for the Army, 
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and rendered outstanding service in this 
capacity. He fought at Monmouth and in 
the Rhode Island campaign, and presided 
over the court-martial board for Maj. John 
André. 

Appointed Commander of the Southern 
Forces in 1780, he carried out a reorganiza- 
tion and refitting, divided the forces under 
Cornwallis, won the battles of Cowpens and 
Eutaw Springs and compelled the enemy to 
fall back on Charleston. His generalship 
contributed greatly to the triumph of pa- 
triot forces in the South. 

Gen. Nathanael Greene died in June 1786 
at his Mulberry Grove plantation near 
Savannah, Ga. 

[From the Portsmouth (N.H.) Periscope, 

May 15, 1964] 
Gen. WALLACE M. GREENE, JR., COMMANDANT 
OF MARINE CORPS 


Gen, Wallace M. Greene, Jr., USMC, is Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 

A native of Waterbury, Vt., he was born 
in 1910. He attended the University of Ver- 
mont for 1 year before entering Annapolis. 

He was graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1930, commissioned a second lHeutenant 
and served the following year at the Marine 
Barracks at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

During World War II he served as Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3, 3d Marine Brigade that 
sailed for Upolu, Western Samoa, in 1942. 
In 1943 he joined the 5th Amphibious Corps 
in Hawaii as Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, 
Tactical Group 1. For outstanding service 
in this capacity during the planning and 
execution of the Marshall Islands invasion, 
he was awarded his first Legion of Merit with 
Combat V. 

Following disbanding of the group in 1944, 
General Greene joined the 2d Marine Divi- 
sion as G-3, earning a second Legion of 
Merit for outstanding service in this capacity 
on Saipan and Tinian. He remained with 
the 2d Division until his return to the States 
in September. 

In October 1944, he was appointed officer 
in charge, G-3, Operations, Division of Plans 
and Policies, Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
Washington, D.C. 

There followed a number of assignments, 
including duty at Pearl Harbor, before he 
was assigned to the National War College in 
Washington. He was graduated in 1953 and 
was appointed staff special assistant to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for National Security 
Council Affairs. 

In September 1955 he was promoted to 
brigadier general and became Assistant Com- 
mander, 2d Marine Division, Camp Lejeune. 
His next assignment was Commanding Gen- 
eral, Recruit Training Command, Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, S.C. Later 
he became Commanding General of the 
Recruit Depot. 

General Greene was appointed Command- 
ing General of the Marine Corps Base at 
Camp Lejeune in July 1957. Ordered to 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, Washington, in 
January 1958, he served 1 year as Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3. 

He was promoted to major general in 
August 1958 and in March 1959 was named 
Deputy Chief of Staff (Plans), and served 
in this capacity through December 1959. 

January 1, 1960, he was promoted to lieu- 
tenant general on assuming the assignment 
as Chief of Staff, Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
Washington. 

September 24, 1963, the late President John 
F. Kennedy nominated General Greene to 
succeed Gen. David M. Shoup as Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps. He assumed this 
command December 31, 1963. 

General Greene is married to the former 
Vaughan Emory of Fairacres, Annapolis, Md. 
They have a daughter, Vaughan E., and a 
zon. Marine Corps Capt. Wallace M. Greene 
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“WHAT MY COUNTRY MEANS TO 
ME”—ESSAY BY ROBERT S. PER- 
KINS 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a youth- 
ful constituent of mine, Robert S. Per- 
kins, of East Wakefield, N.H., enjoys the 
distinction of winning a statewide essay 
contest, conducted earlier in the year by 
the New Hampshire Federated Republi- 
can Women’s Clubs, on the subject 
“What My Country Means to Me.” 

I had the pleasure of sitting with Rob- 
ert at the annual May luncheon of the 
Federated Republican Women’s Clubs, at 
the Hotel Wentworth by the Sea, New- 
castle, N.H., and hearing him read his 
thoughtful statement of American prin- 
ciple. His mature grasp of the complexi- 
ties and contradictions which make the 
fabric of our society is amazing in one so 
young, and I ask unanimous consent that 
his brief but excellent essay be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


WHAT My Country MEANS TO ME 


What does my country mean to me? It 
means a land in which “all men are created 
equal.” It means a land in which a group 
can scream they are tread upon, and have 
a higher standard of living than in any other 
nation upon earth. It is a nation in which 
everybody complains about everything; and 
yet would not trade it for anything in the 
world. 

Itis a dream brought into being and sus- 
tained by thousands and millions who gave 
their lives for it; and it is a place in which 
millions don't even exercise their right to 
vote. It is a land where people have spent 
their lifeblood earning the freedom of wor- 
2 and where nearly half fail to exercise 
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stand in vast Yankee Stadium and say with 
tears in his eyes, I am the luckiest man on 
earth”; and in which a 23-year-old giant 
can look upon his fallen foe and scream, “I 
am the greatest.” 

It is a land in which a railsplitter from 
Illinois is elevated to the highest office in 
the land, and martyred by a frenzied assas- 
sin; and it is a land where 100 years. later, 
he is joined by a millionaire’s son. It is 
a land formed by the lifelong toil of count- 
less millions; that can be destroyed by the 
finger of one man, 

It is Charles Lindbergh, and Billy Sol 
Estes; it is Benedict Arnold, and Alvin York; 
Boss Tweed, and Governor Altgeld; Bobby 
Baker and John Glenn. 

In short, it is an enigma, a paradox, and 
yet formed from a simple idea; it is beauti- 
ful and ugly, black and white and various 
shades of gray. It is an experiment in 
utopia standing on the edge of an abyss. 

It is the personification of the greatest 
ideals of man, tempered with the imper- 
fections of reality. It is my country. I 
love it. 

Bos PERKINS. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE EAST 
BERLIN UPRISING 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, 11 years 
ago today the workers of East Germany 
rose up against their Communist rulers 
and the military might of the Soviet Red 
army. 

What started out as a protest against 
new work norms by 5,000 East Berlin 
workers turned into a massive, sponta- 
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neous protest and demand for free elec- 
tions by over 200,000 workers throughout 
East Germany. 

We all knew that the East German 
workers could not prevail against the 
mighty Red army. 

But even in defeat the revolt of June 
17 was a signal victory for the cause of 
freedom, since it destroyed the myth 
prevalent at that time that Communist 
dictatorships are inherently stable and 
that uprisings against them are impos- 
sible. 

It is now generally accepted as an 
established fact that the Communist 
world is not a big, happy, monolithic 
family. And the historic process which 
will someday bring the entire structure 
of Soviet colonialism tumbling down was 
set off by the June 17 revolt. 

I rank June 17, 1953, among the sig- 
nificant dates in history because it rep- 
resents a turning point just as July 4, 
1774, and the issuance of the Declaration 
of Independence is a date of tremendous 
and universal significance to man’s strug- 
gle to enjoy freedom, equality, and a 
peaceful world. 

Last year on this date I spoke in New 
York City at a meeting commemorat- 
ing the East German uprising. I believe 
the policy I outlined to take advantage 
of the discontent and cleavage within 
the Communist world is still appropri- 
ate and valid and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMEMORATION OF THE EAST GERMAN 
UPRISING 


(Remarks by Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, at a meeting 
convened under the joint auspices of the 
American Council on Germany and the 
Consulate General of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, June 17, 1963) 

The course of human history is uneven, 
and the events of tomorrow have in every 
generation been unpredictable. Since man- 
kind first began to record its story, there 
have been periods of progress, periods of 
stagnation and periods of disastrous retro- 
gression. But there is, in this varied history, 
a central moral pattern which makes it pos- 
sible to foresee the general outline of the 
future, even though the details may remain 
obscure. 

Despite the periods of stagnation and 
retrogression, the broad tendency of history 
points ever upward to the goals of human 
equality, of brotherhood between the peoples 
of the world, of peace between the nations, 
and of free societies whose laws stem from 
belief in the dignity of the individual. 

In this long, upward struggle there are 
several dates that have enduring and uni- 
versal significance because they represent 
historic turning points. 

Such a date was June 19, 1215, on which 
the Magna Carta was signed in ancient Eng- 
land. 

Such a date was July 4, 1776, when the 
American colonies issued their Declaration 
of Independence from British rule, invoking 
the belief that all men are created equal, 
that they are all entitled to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness and that it is the 
function and purpose of government to pro- 
tect these rights. 

Such a date, too, was June 17, 1953, when 
the workers of East Germany, ignoring the 
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pundits who said that revolt against Com- 
munist dictatorship was impossible, rose up 
against their Communist rulers and against 
the military might of the Soviet Red Army. 

I think it important to recall certain facts 
about the uprising of June 17 because these 
facts constitute the best answer to those 
pessimists who believe that Communist 
power is permanent and unassailable and 
that Western policy must therefore seek to 
devise an accommodation with Soviet rule 
in central Europe. 

The uprising of June 17 began simply 
enough with a march of some 5,000 East Ber- 
lin workers, protesting against the new work 
norms. 

Within hours, what began as a demand for 
the abolition of the work norms, turned 
into a demand for free elections. 

Within a day, over 200,000 workers 
throughout East Germany had joined the 
revolt. 

In Magdeburg, Goerlitz, Brandenburg, and 
other cities, the workers stormed govern- 
ment offices and freed prisoners from Com- 
munist jails. They tore down and burned 
the hated Red flag of communism, which 
they regarded as the symbol of their op- 
pression. And when the Red army sent its 
tanks in to crush the revolt, they fought 
against the tanks with rocks and with bare 
hands. 

At this juncture in history it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the workers of East 
Germany could not prevail against the 
massed might of the Red army. Their re- 
volt was doomed to defeat; and it was also 
inevitable that they would have to pay a 
dreadful price for their temerity. In the 
fighting itself, several hundred East German 
workers died and thousands were wounded, 
In the repressions that followed, 50,000 East 
Germans were reported arrested. Almost 200 
were executed, and 7,000, it is estimated, dis- 
appeared. 

But even in defeat, the revolt of June 17 
represented a signal victory for the cause of 
freedom. 

At one stroke it destroyed the myth that 
Communist dictatorships are inherently sta- 
ble and that uprisings against them are im- 
possible. It demonstrated how utterly with- 
out support these dictatorships are. It 
demonstrated the total failure of 7 years 
effort. to indoctrinate the youth of East Ger- 
many in Marxist dogma. It set a precedent 
for the Poznan uprising in Poland and the 
mighty Hungarian Revolution of October 
1956, which shook the satellite empire to its 
very foundations. 

The revolt of June 17 set off a historic 
process which will someday bring the entire 
structure of Soviet colonialism tumbling 
down. For freedom and not communism is 
the wave of the future. This is the central 
lesson of history. And it is the central les- 
son of the East German revolt. 

As it was in 1953, the city of Berlin re- 
mains today the fulcrum of the struggle be- 
tween the forces of freedom and the forces 
of slavery in the continent of Europe. 

There are some who became discouraged, 
especially after the erection of the Berlin 
wall, by an apparent weakening in the Allied 
position and by voices of compromise in this 
country and in Great Britain. I am, myself, 
unhappy over some of the concessions we 
have made, or offered to make, on the ques- 
tion of Berlin and over our failure to react 
more energetically to the erection of the 
Berlin wall. But I am as certain as I am 
of anything that the West will never abandon 
Berlin. 

Our commitment to defend Berlin has 
been stated and restated by three successive 
Presidents and by five Secretaries of State. 
It has been confirmed by congressional reso- 
Iutions. It has been supported by the Amer- 
ican people in successive Gallup polls, by the 
incredible majority of 8 to 1. 
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It was reconfirmed to the people of Berlin 
by Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson, act- 
ing as special emissary for President Kennedy 
in August 1961. His words on that occasion 
are worth quoting, because I firmly believe 
that they represent the policy of our Gov- 
ernment: “I have come to Berlin by direc- 
tion of President Kennedy. He wants you 
to know—and I want you to know—that the 
pledge he has given to the freedom of West 
Berlin and to the rights of Western access to 
Berlin is firm. To the survival and to the 
creative future of this city we Americans 
have: pledged, in effect, what our ancestors 
pledged in forming the United States: ‘our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.’” 

Finally, our continuing commitment to 
Berlin was made clear beyond the possibility 
of doubt by the fact that President Kennedy 
assigned Gen. Lucius D. Clay as his special 
representative in Berlin. General Clay’s 
name has rightly become a symbol of West- 
ern determination to defend the freedom of 
Berlin and of its refusal to yield to threats 
and blackmail. The meaning of General 
Clay’s appointment was, I am certain, not 
lost on the Soviets. It may very well be the 
reason why the Soviets are blustering far 
less this year than they were a year ago at 
this time. 

There are those who say that the West was 
not even able to prevent the erection of the 
Berlin wall. “How, then,” they ask, “can 
the West possibly hope to persuade the So- 
viets to agree to the reunification of Ger- 
many, short of a war which no one wants?” 

I believe that there are many actions that 
we could have taken, short of war, to pre- 
vent the completion of the Berlin wall; and 
I believe that there are courses of action 
Open to us which would make the demo- 
cratic reunification of Germany a realistic 
objective, achievable by peaceful means. 

First of all, I believe that the conventional 
forces under NATO’s command in Europe 
must be dramatically increased. There has 
been far too great a tendency to rely on the 
shield of American nuclear retaliation; and, 
because of this tendency, our European allies 
have limited themselves to military efforts 
that are proportionately far below the Amer- 
ican level. 

To be sure, the free world must have the 
ability to respond to thermonuclear attack 
with thermonuclear missiles of its own. But 
thermonuclear missiles can have little im- 
pact on the internal political situation in 
satellite Europe and can exercise little re- 
straint on the Red army if it should come to 
another East Berlin or Poznan or Budapest. 

The mere existence of conventional forces, 
in the adjoining free territories, on the other 
hand, does exercise a political influence, and 
this influence varies in direct proportion to 
their size and power. If NATO had achieved 
the Lisbon Conference goal of 50 divisions at 
the time of the Hungarian crisis, there is 
strong reason to believe that the Red army 
might not have intervened again in Hungary 
after its withdrawal in late October 1956. 

The second area in which we must concert 
our policies and increase our efforts is trade 
with the Soviet bloc. 

I believe that the free world must use its 
tremendous economic power, as the Soviets 
used their power, to bolster their diplomacy. 

It is not merely that we have at our dis- 
posal vast annual agricultural surpluses, 
while the Communist bloc suffers chronically 
from agricultural shortages. The Herter- 
Clayton report of November 1961 pointed out 
that the West, possessing 18 percent of the 
world’s population, commands two-thirds of 
its industrial capacity. “The way in which 
this preponderant power is used,” said the 
report, will be a major factor in determining 
the issues and outcome of the cold war.” 

Despite a few highly publicized techno- 
logical successes the industry of the Soviet 
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bloc is incredibly weak in many areas. The 
Soviet machine tool industry suffers, in par- 
ticular, from a chronic inability to produce 
high-precision equipment. To overcome 
their weaknesses, the Soviets have been des- 
perately shopping for precision machine tools 
and chemical processing equipment and en- 
tire industrial plants of various kinds. 

Although the NATO allies have imposed 
some restrictions on shipments to the Soviet 
bloc, these restrictions have been very un- 
evenly applied, and the Soviets have been 
able to obtain an increasing amount of equip- 
ment which adds significantly to their in- 
dustrial-military potential. 

There is nothing that the Soviets desire 
more than increased imports of industrial 
equipment from the West and credit to fi- 
nance these imports. Conversely, there is 
nothing that would hurt the Soviets more 
than the drastic curtailment by the free 
world of the present shipments of industrial 
equipment to the Communist bloc. Such a 
curtailment would play havoc with the So- 
viet economy because of the rigidity of its 
planning. It would make it more difficult 
for the Soviets to meet its economic commit- 
ments to the satellites, and thus increase 
the stresses within the bloc. 

Our great industrial and agricultural su- 
periority gives us leverage which we can ex- 
ercise in a positive or a negative direction. 
The starting point should be a general tight- 
ening up on trade with the Soviet bloc. Be- 
yond this point, we should meet aggression 
or threats of aggression by carefully cal- 
culated sanctions starting first, perhaps, with 
a ban on certain categories of industrial 
equipment; then extending this, if necessary, 
to cover all machine tools and chemical- 
processing equipment; and finally, if the 
Soviets persist in their attitudes, cutting off 
all trade with the Soviet bloc. 

Conversely, if the Soviets ever show them- 
selves disposed to seriously bargain for a re- 
laxation of the situation in Europe, we are 
in a position to offer meaningful concessions 
on trade and credit in return for political 
concessions from the Soviet side. It is not 
inconceivable that against a background of 
recurring discontent within the satellites 
and internecine strife within the Kremlin, 
the Soviets might some day be willing to ex- 
change free elections in Germany for sub- 
stantial credits and shipments of equipment 
from the West. For my own part, I believe 
this would be a legitimate quid pro quo. 

I do not underestimate the difficulties in 
the way of implementing such a policy. It 
will involve the voluntary abandonment of 
profitable sales by Western industry, and a 
far greater degree of cooperation than today 
exists between the NATO nations. But if we 
are not prepared to forgo a small percentage 
of our profits in the interest of freedom, then 
the future of freedom is, indeed, uncertain. 
And if we are not prepared to use our great 
economic leverage as an instrument of de- 
terrence against Soviet aggression, then the 
future of peace is equally uncertain. 

It is not enough that we should come to- 
gether every year at this time to pay homage 
to the heroism of the East German uprising 
of June 17, 1953. We owe it to the martyrs 
of the East German uprising and of the Pol- 
ish and Hungarian uprisings which succeeded 
it, to pursue the goal for which they gave 
their lives by making it the prime objective 
of our diplomacy. 

I am confident that this goal is achievable. 
I am confident that it can be achieved by 
peaceful means. But it will require all the 
persistence, all the resourcefulness, and all 
the dedication of which we are capable. 

If we so dedicate ourselyes to the task 
before us, then the heroes of the June 17 
uprising will not have sacrificed their lives 
in vain, 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, recently 
the noted columnist, David Lawrence, 
made the commencement address at the 
graduation exercises of the FBI National 
Academy. 

It was a thoughtful and significant 
statement pointing up the need for 
greater public concern over the problems 
faced by our police officials. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY DAVID LAWRENCE AT GRADUATION 
EXERCISES, FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY, JUNE 3, 
1964 
I have in the last 30 years made less than 

a dozen public speeches, and only on occa- 

sions when something personal was involved, 

such as the acceptance of an award or an 
honorary degree or, as in this case, where 

I am asked to participate in a function set 

up by my Government. 

When I was invited to make this address, 
I started to think back about my early con- 
tacts with law enforcement. 

I have in my time covered some interest- 
ing murder trials—as, for instance, the trial 
in 1911 of the McNamara brothers, leaders 
of a big labor union who had been charged 
with the dynamiting of the Los Angeles 
Times building. This had caused the loss 
of 21 lives. 

I remember another brutal crime—in 
southern Virginia—in 1912 when during a 
court trial, a gang of outlaws in the audience 
shot and killed the judge on the bench, 
the prosecuting attorney and five members 
of the jury, as they were endeavoring to 
pass judgment on a member of the gang. 
The county authorities hired a private de- 
tective agency, and I rode with a posse sev- 
eral days and nights afterward in the search 
for the criminals. When the head of the 
gang was caught, he was put in jail over- 
night and taken the next morning by rail- 
road train to go back to a courtroom many 
miles away. I had lost much sleep and had 
been on the move constantly, so I looked 
haggard. We had no safety razors then, 
and I was unshaven. On the train, I sat 
with detectives just behind the murderer 
and another detective. Most people kept 
staring at me instead of the murderer, who 
had had his shave. It was an uncomfortable 
experience. 

During the last 54 years, however, I have 
been in Washington covering the problems 
of the National Government. I remember 
how tiny and relatively unnoticed the De- 
partment of Justice was when I first came 
here in 1910. It occupied a 3-story building 
on K Street, which had been a private man- 
sion. There was room enough in it for the 
entire Department and its different divisions 
and bureaus. 

I remember the early days of the FBI, and 
the approving response of the public to its 
creation, because the States alone could not 
deal with the traffic in crime across State 
lines. Harlan Stone, who was destined to be- 
come Chief Justice of the United States, was 
appointed Attorney General and, in 1924, 
picked J. Edgar Hoover to head up the FBI. 
The combination of these two fine men in- 
spired confidence after an era of scandal in 
the preceding administration. These two 
men gave the FBI its opportunity to develop 
in a nonpolitical way, which has been an 
important factor in its success in the years 
since. I have watched Mr. Hoover maintain 
that fine tradition effectively through the 
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We are today in the midst of a war against 
crime. In some respects, it is analogous 
to a military war. 

The press always has an important func- 
tion to perform when a nation is at war. 
We of the press impose self-restraint in order 
to assist in winning the victory. The same 
obligation, I feel, holds true for us when the 
police are in pursuit of those who have im- 
periled human life in our society. 

This also involves cooperation by the police 
authorities themselves with the press. I 
remember that, as an Associated Press re- 
porter, I once spent all night pacing the cor- 
ridors of a Federal building in Indianapolis. 
It happened to be Christmas eve and the next 
day was my birthday. We of the press were 
waiting for an important witness to be 
brought from Los Angeles to testify before 
the grand jury on the case I have just 
mentioned. After having spent many, many 
hours in that lonesome building during the 
night, we discovered that the Federal author- 
ities had smuggled the witness in through a 
cellar door during the night and left the re- 
porters to continue the vigil for no useful 
purpose. They might at least have let us 
know about it. 

The press, of course, can be of great help, 
if there is a cooperative police department, 
in a city. 

While we are discussing cooperation, I 
might also mention the need for coopera- 
tion between members of the bar and the 
authorities who are responsible for law en- 
forcement. For many years, I have been 
puzzled by the attitude of some lawyers to- 
ward the defense of criminals. There is 
too much of a feeling nowadays that if he 
can get a smart lawyer, a criminal can 
escape punishment. There are, of course, 
many technicalities in the law but, some- 
how or another, we have permitted the im- 
pression to develop that a technicality in- 
voked at the right time will permit a crimi- 
nal to escape punishment. 

I shall never forget a conversation I had 
with Clarence Darrow, a nationally known 
member of the bar, who was defending the 
union leaders accused of dynamiting the Los 
Angeles Times Building. This was the au- 
tumn of 1911, and I was sent from Wash- 
ington to help cover the case for the As- 
sociated Press. I spent many hours with 
Clarence Darrow. I like him personally. 
One day, I asked him off the record how far 
he thought a lawyer should go in defending 
a criminal. There were rumors at the time 
that jury fixing had been attempted. All 
this came out later, and Darrow himself was 
indicted and disbarred from practice in 
Los Angeles. But his answer to my ques- 
tion was significant. I asked: “What is 
your attitude toward the man you are de- 
fending? Assuming that you know he is 
guilty, how can you face the court and make 
believe that he isn’t?” 

Darrow answered: “My clien* 
every help he can get from me. In effect, 
I am his alter ego. I myself would do any- 
thing that he would do to save his life 
and to mitigate his punishment.” 

Many people surely will question the merit 
of this philosophy. But some lawyers, un- 
fortunately, still share it. The criminal with 
a big slush fund feels he can employ the most 
successful lawyers to fix the jury or take ad- 
vantage of a technicality to save himself 
from punishment. 

We have witnessed the growth of gangs in 
our time. We read today of many crimes of 
youth. I would like to tell you of a first- 
hand experience more than 40 years ago 
which illustrates dramatically the problem 
of juvenile delinquency, for it is not a new 
problem. 

We had offices on the fourth floor in a big 
building. On the back of the entrance door 
we had a large box in which mail was depos- 
ited each night through a slot in the door. 
When our office staff arrived one morning, we 
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discovered that the box had been broken and 
that some of the mail had evidently been 
taken away. Some of it was strewn on the 
floor, opened. We could not know, of course, 
what letters were missing. It took us several 
days to find out, and only when some of the 
recipients of our monthly bills began to re- 
spond to letters we wrote asking for payment. 
Some of the newspapers replied that they 
had already paid us. We telephoned some 
of them to find out the name endorsed on 
the back of the check which, we felt sure, 
they had by this time gotten back from the 
bank. The first newspaper we called gave us 
a name which we promptly recognized as 
that of one of our office boys. His first name 
was Charles. 

We turned the matter over to the police 
here, who asked the boy to come to head- 
quarters. The next day they told us that, 
after being questioned, Charles had con- 
fessed and had related in detail how he had 
climbed up the outside of the door at night, 
gone through the transom and into the office 
so that he could get the checks out of the 
mailbox. 

Charles was in his early teens. His father 
was a respectable person, an employee of the 
District of Columbia government, and he 
was brokenhearted over what had happened. 
It was decided to parole the boy in the cus- 
tody of his father for the time being. 

We thought no more of the episode until 
about 2 weeks later, when one of the local 
banks telephoned us that someone had ap- 
peared at the teller’s window and tried to 
cash some of our checks. The teller seemed 
to detect suspicious behavior on the part of 
the young man, who suddenly fled. But in 
his haste he left behind the identification 
card which he had used. I went to the bank 
myself to examine it, and found a card 
printed with all the appearance of an au- 
thorized credential signed by me. It had 
been carefully printed with the name of our 
company in large black type. The individual 
whose picture—it looked like a passport pic- 
ture—was on the card, however, wasn't 
Charles, though his full name was signed to 
it. 

We telephoned and found that Charles 
was at home. His father said he had not 
been out of the house at all that day. We 
asked Charles to come to the office and take 
a look at the card and the picture. When 
he saw the photograph, he said, “Oh, that’s 
Roy.” Roy was another office boy who had 
worked for us for a short time some weeks 
earlier, 

Upon looking further into the case, the 
police found that Roy was a juvenile delin- 
quent who had been in trouble with the 
police two or three times before. He was a 
good student and had excellent grades in 
high school. His mother was a civil service 
employee. There was no evidence of any 
tendency to violence or disorderly conduct. 
Unfortunately, he had a mania for money, 
and when asked what he did with the checks 
which he stole and forged, he said he used 
the money to ride around in a taxicab all 
day long. 

Here was a plain case of a disordered mind. 
He was returned to a training school and not 
long afterward released. Three years later, 
however, we read that the same boy had been 
killed in the midst of a gang war in New 
York City. 

Many questions were impressed on my 
mind as a result of that affair. Why did 
Charles, the first boy, confess to something 
which he had not done? Was he under the 
duress of the other boy? Did he actually 
know about the robbery of our mail box? It 
was not considered important, presumably, 
to investigate his part in the case further 
because the real culprit had been discovered. 

Again and again, we find psychological 
disturbances, pyschiatric difficulties, as the 
underlying causes of criminal action. I 
wonder when we will begin to realize that 
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crime and insanity are closely related, and 
that there are many people who are not 
actually insane in the accepted sense of the 
word but who have disturbed minds and a 
passion for wrongdoing. They need treat- 
ment, and society must find ways to protect 
itself against their possible crimes. 

It seems incredible that today an aura of 
controversy should surround the whole sub- 
ject of “law enforcement.” Everybody, of 
course, wants to see the law enforced prop- 
erly and effectively. But lately there has 
developed a tendency to put the rights of 
the individual above the rights of the people 
as a whole, particularly in the area of law 
enforcement. The Constitution guarantees 
to all citizens the right of trial by jury and 
other rights under “due process of law.” 
But there is nothing in the Constitution nor 
in the historic principles of common law 
which says that the community cannot take 
steps to prevent crime or to restrict the op- 
portunity of an individual to perpetrate a 
crime. 


Yet the sad truth is that the methods 
used to detect persons of or ac- 
cused of crime are being interfered with 
arbitrarily when these methods do not suit 
the whims of different judges on the bench. 
The latter have expressed varying concepts 
of what constitutes, for instance, the proper 
length of time during which a suspected 
person may be interrogated by the police be- 
fore being formally arraigned. We have thus 
brushed aside something far more important 
than what is called the rights of the in- 
dividual. The key word really is protec- 
tion“ —the right of society to take measures 
to protect itself. In this war within our 
gates—the war against crime—the casualties 
are mounting each year, and police officers 
themselves are often among the unfortunate 
victims. 

Every now and then, it is argued that cir- 
cumstances have changed, and hence laws 
must be differently interpreted. It is in- 
sisted, in effect, again and again from the 
bench that “the end justifies the means,” 
and that to put one innocent person in jail 
does more harm to society than to give law 
enforcement agencies the right to interrogate 
effectively persons implicated in serious 
crimes. But fundamental principles can be 
cited to contradict such a theory. Thus, for 
example, we draft our young men into mili- 
tary service in time of peace as well as war, 
because we believe that the protection of 
our society is paramount. No other consid- 
eration supersedes this duty to society. In- 
nocent persons are often hurt or their private 
lives interfered with by war or preparations 
for war, but we insist that the protection and 
safety of the entire community is our pri- 
mary obligation. 

Today, we are in the midst of a crimewave 
of unprecedented proportions. Methods of 
protection have improved. But they can 
hardly cope as yet with the ingenuity used 
by the criminals to avoid detection. We are 
debating, for instance, at the moment, 
whether telephone lines should be tapped and 
conversations recorded. Theoretically, this 
is an intrusion upon privacy. But if evidence 
is needed to convict persons suspected with 
good reason of having committed a crime in- 
volving human life, would not most people 
say that in this type of case certainly such a 
method of obtaining evidence would be justi- 
fled? 

How long can society endure the conditions 
of terror which are imposed upon it—when 
people fear to venture out on the streets at 
night, even in the Nation’s own Capital? 
Population, of course, has increased each year 
in America, and so also has the number of 
criminals grown correspondingly—if not at 
an even greater rate. But the impact of 
crime cannot be measured alone by the mere 
number of. instances of lawbreaking, Our 
society cannot afford to ignore the threat 
that the crimewave has on the lives of inno- 
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cent citizens at home, in the streets, and 
even inside our schools. 

We rely on the law-enforcement agencies 
of the Federal, State, and local governments 
to take care of the whole job of crime detec- 
tion. Even in a street fight when the po- 
lice are outnumbered, the bystanders now- 
adays often hurry by with shameful indif- 
ference. The general tendency is to pass the 
buck to the police. If they fail to detect 
crime, or even to prevent it, we blame the 
police. When President Kennedy was as- 
sassinated, we heard over the air and read in 
the press widespread criticism of both the 
Secret Service and the FBI, as if they alone 
could have detected in advance that a crazed 
man would commit such a crime. 

Must we not look further, in the preven- 
tion of crime, to the other failures in our so- 
clety today—the neglect, for instance, of psy- 
chiatric treatment of the young and the fail- 
ure of society to instill the basic tenets of 
good behavior? If, for instance, we condone 
dishonesty and pooh-pooh the place of re- 
ligion in our society, we help to build up the 
apathy and indifference which deprives us of 
a strong weapon against wrong behavior—the 
power of example. 

We may say all this is the duty of the 
parents. We may say it is not the duty of 
our schools and educational systems. But it 
is by no means, on the other hand, the obli- 
gation of a few individuals or institutions in 
our community. It is the obligation of the 
American people as a whole. Basically, the 
fault lies today in the attitude of indifference 
and apathy toward crime itself. In the con- 
fusion and controversy, the main culprit has 
too often been treated with a polite toler- 
ance based on overemphasis on “the rights of 
the individual,” as contrasted with the obli- 
gation of society to all its members. 

The paramount duty of government is to 
protect the people of this country against 
attack from without and from within. In- 
dividuals who impair the safety of the home 
and the neighborhood are just as much ene- 
mies of our society as any foreign foe. This 
means that drastic measures have to be tak- 
en, and that law enforcement agencies must 
be authorized to use more, instead of fewer, 
devices to detect criminals and to collect the 
evidence necessary for conviction. 

But what shall we say of the attitude of 
the general public itself about law and or- 
der—in particular, some of our civic or 
group leaders? We read in the newspapers 
almost daily of riots and street demonstra- 
tions. Some of the leaders of such move- 
ments profess no intention to incite to vio- 
lence. In fact, some of them publicly call 
themselves nonviolent. But other spokesmen 
say frankly they risk arrest purposely as a 
form of protest, and that anyone has a right 
at any time to violate a law which he thinks 
is morally unjust, or which he believes inter- 
feres with his expression of a protest. Even 
churchmen of prominence have become lead- 
ers in such demonstrations. 

This puts a burden on the police who, 
when they attempt to stop the violence of 
such mobs, are accused of brutality and in- 
humanity—as if it is the function of the 
police to weigh the merits of the cause itself 
which the demonstrators proclaim and not 
to interfere with the demonstrators, even 
as the police see tension mounting in the 
community, and street disturbances drawing 
large crowds while passions rise. Many per- 
sons have been injured and some deaths 
have occurred in these demonstrations. 
What has become of the American method 
of orderly gatherings and mass meetings in 
halls, where everybody can speak out his 
‘protest on a subject of any kind? Certainly 
our many facilities for communicating ideas 
have not been suddenly impaired or rendered 
obsolete. 

To cure these recent outbursts of law- 
breaking, we must depend on an enlightened 
public opinion.. The more thoughtful and 
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law-abiding men of the clergy must begin to 
influence their misguided brother preachers. 
The newspapers in every part of the country 
must speak out even more forthrightly than 
they have been doing. 

For the tendency to take the law into 
one’s own hands is not new. The mobs used 
to cry out, “He’s guilty, why wait for the 
courts—lynch him.” It took many years 
of an appeal to reason before this kind of 
lawlessness was eradicated and passion of 
this sort was subdued. Public opinion must 
be mobilized again to teach respect for the 
orderly processes of the law. 

To a group like this, which has dedicated 
itself to the task of law enforcement, it 
seems superfluous to say that the highest 
duty that can be performed today is to pro- 
tect our society. Police officers are human 
and they make mistakes. But they are not 
mistaken in their objectives—to secure an 
adherence to law and to protect innocent 
persons from criminal attack or injury or 
from the damage that comes when the laws 
specified in the written codes of our govern- 
mental system are violated. 

Looking back over the years, I could say 
to you, of course, as many other persons have 
said in retrospect before, that times have 
changed—that the rules of another day no 
longer can be applied but must be changed. 
I don’t accept that version. I believe that, 
while faces change and the scene changes, 
the fundamental principles that govern hu- 
man society have not Changed. We still re- 
vere and respect the Ten Commandments as 
the basic law for human conduct. Within 
our own country, we have been striving to 
carry out the principles which our forefathers 
laid down for us. Unfortunately, there is 
today a tendency to brush aside basic prin- 
ciples and to adopt the sophisticated atti- 
tude, which is that no other generation ever 
was confronted by the same problems and 
that opportunistic expediency—the belief 
that the end justifies the means—is better 
than adherence to the method of amend- 
ing the Constitution prescribed in that docu- 
ment itself. 

It would be easy to say that the people 
of yesteryear did not understand the evolu- 
tion of legal doctrines as we do today. I 
recall how ardently my own generation, in 
its day, embraced what we called progres- 
sive doctrine, and brushed aside as “old- 
fashioned” those who didn’t agree with us. 
We, too, were carried away by a belief that 
what was past was mere history. Circum- 
stances, we always said, were different. But 
it takes just a few decades of life to make 
men realize the fallacy of that alluring doc- 
trine of expediency which is so often im- 
printed on our minds. It takes the lessons 
of experience—the hard, simple rules of life 
itself—to make us discover that right is right, 
and wrong is wrong, no matter how young 
or how old we are. 

You who graduate here today are dedicated 
to a great cause—the protection of human 
society. You are soldiers in every sense of 
the word, and the challenge to duty before 
you is just as great today as that which con- 
fronted the soldiers who preceded you in the 
different wars of our Nation’s history. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce 
the constitutional right to vote, to con- 
fer jurisdiction upon the district courts 
of the United States to provide injunctive 
relief against discrimination in public 
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accommodations, to authorize the At- 
torney General to institute suits to pro- 
tect constitutional rights in public facili- 
ties and public education, to extend the 
Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 405 Leg.] 

Gore Monroney 
Allott Gruening Morse 
Anderson Hart Morton 
Bartlett Hartke Moss 
Bayh Hickenlooper Mundt 
Beall Hill Muskie 
Bennett Holland Nelson 
Bible Hruska Neuberger 
Boggs Humphrey Pastore 
Brewster Pearson 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Byrd, Va. Javits Prouty 
Byrd, W.Va. Johnston 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho bicoff 

Keating Robertson 
Church Kennedy Russell 
Clark Kuchel Saltonstall 
Cooper Lausche Scott 
Cotton Long, Mo Simpson 
Curtis Long, La. Smathers 
Dirksen Magnuson Smith 
Dodd Mansfield Sparkman 
Dominick McCarthy Stennis 

Medi Symington 
Eastland McGee Talmadge 
Edmondson McGovern Thurmond 
Ellender McIntyre Tower 

McNamara Walters 
Fo: Mechem Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Metcalf Yarborough 
Goldwater Miller Young, N. Dak. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent 
because of illness. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 

The substitute amendment is open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 847 and ask that 
it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Senator will suspend until there 
is order in the Chamber. The clerk will 
not read until there is order in the 
Chamber. The Senate is not in order. 
Senators desiring to converse will please 
retire to the cloakrooms. The clerk and 
the Chair did not hear the number of 
the amendment. Will the Senator from 
Sone Carolina kindly repeat the num- 

Mr. THURMOND. The number is 847. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 46, begin- 
ning on line 14, delete all down through 
line 9 on page 67, as follows: 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 

Sec. 705. (a) There is hereby created a 
Commission to be known as the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, which 
shall be composed of five members, not more 
than three of whom shall be members of the 
same political party, who shall be appointed 
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by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. One of the original 
members shall be appointed for a term of 
one year, one for a term of two years, one for 
a term of three years, one for a term of four 
years, and one for a term of five years, be- 
ginning from the date of enactment of this 
title, but their successors shall be appointed 
for terms of five years each, except that any 
individual chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 
appointed only for the unexpired term of the 
member whom he shall succeed. The Presi- 
dent shall designate one member to serve as 
Chairman of the Commission, and one mem- 
ber to serve as Vice Chairman. The Chair- 
man shall be responsible on behalf of the 
Commission for the administrative opera- 
tions of the Commission, and shall appoint, 
in accordance with the civil service laws, such 
officers, agents, attorneys, and employees as 
it deems necessary to assist it in the per- 
formance of its functions and to fix their 
compensation in accordance with the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended. The Vice 
Chairman shall act as Chairman in the ab- 
sence or disability of the Chairman or in the 
event of a vacancy in that office. 

(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission and three members thereof shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(c) The Commission shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) The Commission shall at the close of 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and to 
the President concerning the action it has 
taken; the names, salaries, and duties of all 
individuals in its employ and the moneys it 
has disbursed; and shall make such further 
reports on the cause of and means of elimi- 
nating discrimination and such recommen- 
dations for further legislation as may ap- 
pear desirable. 

(e) The Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956, 
as amended (5 US.C. 2201-2209), is further 
amended— 

(1) by adding to section 105 thereof (5 
U.S.C. 2204) the following claims: 

“(32) Chairman, Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission”; and 

(2) by adding to clause (45) of section 
106(a) thereof (5 U.S.C. 2205 (a)) the fol- 
lowing: “Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (4).” 

(f) The principal office of the Commission 
shall be in or near the District of Columbia, 
but it may meet or exercise any or all its 
powers at any other place. The Commission 
may establish such regional or State offices 
as it deems necessary to accomplish the pur- 
pose of this title. 

(g) The Commission shall have power— 

(1) to cooperate with and, with their con- 
sent, utilize regional, State, local, and other 
agencies, both public and private, and in- 
dividuals; 

(2) to pay to witnesses whose depositions 
are taken or who are summoned before the 
Commission or any of its agents the same 
witness and mileage fees as are paid to wit- 
nesses in the courts of the United States; 

(3) to furnish to persons subject to this 
title such technical assistance as they may 
request to further their compliance with 
this title or an order issued thereunder; 

(4) upon the request of (i) any employer, 
whose employees or some of them, or (ii) any 
labor organization, whose members or some 
of them, refuse or threaten to refuse to co- 
operate in effectuating the provisions of this 
title, to assist in such effectuation by con- 
ciliation or such other remedial action as 18 
provided by this title; 

(5) to make such technical studies as are 
appropriate to effectuate the purposes and 
policies of this title and to make the results 
of such studies available to the public; 

(6) to refer matters to the Attorney Gen- 
eral with recommendations for intervention 
in a civil action brought by an aggrieved 
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party under section 706, or for the institu- 
tion of a civil action by the Attorney General 
under section 707, and to advise, consult, 
and assist the Attorney General on such 
matters. 

(h) Attorneys appointed under this sec- 
tion may, at the direction of the Commis- 
sion, appear for and represent the Commis- 
sion in any case in court. 

(i) The Commission shall, in any of its 
educational or promotional activities, co- 
operate with other departments and agencies 
in the performance of such educational and 
promotional activities. 


PREVENTION OF UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 

Sec. 706. (a) Whenever it is charged in 
writing under oath by a person claiming to 
be aggrieved, or a written charge has been 
filed by a member of the Commission where 
he has reasonable cause to believe a violation 
of this title has occurred (and such charge 
sets forth the facts upon which it is based) 
that an employer, employment agency, or la- 
bor organization has engaged in an unlawful 
employment practice, the Commission shall 
furnish such employer, employment agency, 
or labor organization (hereinafter referred to 
as the “respondent”) with a copy of such 
charge and shall make an investigation of 
such charge, provided that such charge shall 
not be made public by the Commission, If 
the Commission shall determine, after such 
investigation, that there is reasonable cause 
to believe that the charge is true, the Com- 
mission shall endeavor to eliminate any such 
alleged unlawful employment practice by in- 
formal methods of conference, conciliation, 
and persuasion. Nothing said or done during 
and as a part of such endeavors may be made 
public by the Commission without the writ- 
ten consent of the parties, or used as evi- 
dence in a subsequent proceeding. Any of- 
ficer or employee of the Commission, who 
shall make public in any manner whatever 
any information in violation of this subsec- 
tion shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, 

(b) In the case of an alleged unlawful em- 
ployment practice occurring in a State, or po- 
litical subdivision of a State, which has a 
State or local law prohibiting the unlawful 
employment practice alleged and establish- 
ing or authorizing a State or local authority 
to grant or seek relief from such practice or 
to institute criminal proceedings with re- 
spect thereto upon receiving notice thereof, 
no charge may be filed under subsection (a) 
by the person aggrieved before the expira- 
tion of sixty days after proceedings have 
been commenced under the State or local 
law, unless such proceedings have been earli- 
er terminated, provided that such sixty-day 
period shall be extended to one hundred and 
twenty days during the first year after the 
effective date of such State or local law. If 
any requirement for the commencement of 
such proceedings is imposed by a State or 
local authority other than a requirement of 
the filing of a written and signed statement 
of the facts upon which the proceeding is 
based, the proceeding shall be deemed to 
have been commenced for the purposes of 
this subsection at the time such statement 
is sent by registered mail to the appropriate 
State or local authority. 

(c) In the case of any charge filed by a 
member of the Commission alleging an un- 
lawful employment practice occurring in a 
State or political subdivision of a State, 
which has a State or local law prohibiting 
the practice alleged and establishing or au- 
thorizing a State or local authority to grant 
or seek relief from such practice or to 
institute criminal proceedings with respect 
thereto ‘upon receiving notice thereof, 
the Commission shall, before taking any 
action with respect to such charge, notify 
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the appropriate State or local officials and, 
upon request, afford them a reasonable time, 
but not less than sixty days (provided that 
such sixty-day period shall be extended to 
one hundred and twenty days during the first 
year after the effective day of such State or 
local law), unless a shorter period is re- 
quested, to act under such State or local law 
to remedy the practice alleged. 

(d) A charge under subsection (a) shall be 
filed within ninety days after the alleged 
unlawful employment practice occurred, ex- 
cept that in the case of an unlawful employ- 
ment practice with respect to which the per- 
son aggrieved has followed the procedure 
set out in subsection (b), such charge shall 
be filed by the person aggrieved within two 
hundred and ten days after the alleged un- 
lawful employment practice occurred, or 
within thirty days after receiving notice that 
the State or local agency has terminated the 
proceedings under the State or local law, 
whichever is earlier, and a copy of such 
charge shall be filed by the Commission with 
the State or local agency. 

(e) If within thirty days after a charge is 
filed with the Commission or within thirty 
days after expiration of any period of refer- 
ence under subsection (c) (except that in 
either case such period may be extended to 
not more than sixty days upon a determina- 
tion by the Commission that further efforts 
to secure voluntary compliance are war- 
ranted), the Commission has been unable to 
obtain voluntary compliance with this title, 
the Commission shall so notify the person 
aggrieved and a civil action may, within 
thirty days thereafter, be brought against the 
respondent named in the charge (1) by the 
person claiming to be aggrieved, or (2) if 
such charge was filed by a member of the 
Commission, by any person whom the charge 
alleges was aggrieved by the alleged unlawful 
employment practice. Upon application by 
the complainant and in such circumstances 
as the court may deem just, the court may 
appoint an attorney for such complainant 
and may authorize the commencement of 
the action without the payment of fees, 
costs, or security. Upon timely application, 
the court may, in its discretion, permit the 
Attorney General to intervene in such civil 
action. Upon request, the court may, in its 
discretion, stay further proceedings for not 
more than sixty days pending the termina- 
tion of State or local proceedings described 
in subsection (b) or the efforts of the Com- 
mission to obtain voluntary compliance, 

(f) Each United States district court and 
each United States court of a place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction of actions brought under 
this title. Such an action may be brought in 
any judicial district in the State in which 
the unlawful employment practice is alleged 
to have been committed, in the judicial dis- 
trict in which the employment records rel- 
evant to such practice are maintained and 
administered, or in the judicial district in 
which the plaintiff would have worked but 
for the alleged unlawful employment prac- 
tice, but if the respondent is not found with- 
in any such district, such an action may be 
brought within the judicial district in which 
the respondent has his principal office. For 
purposes of sections 1404 and 1406 of title 28 
of the United States Code, the judicial dis- 
trict in which the respondent has his prin- 
cipal office shall in all cases be considered a 
district in which the action might have been 
brought. 

(g) If the court finds that the respondent 
has intentionally engaged in or is inten- 
tionally engaging in an unlawful employ- 
ment practice charged in the complaint, the 
court may enjoin the respondent from en- 
gaging in such unlawful employment prac- 
tice, and order such affirmative action as may 
be appropriate, which may include reinstate- 
ment or hiring of employees, with or without 
backpay (payable by the employer, employ- 
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ment agency, or labor organization, as the 
case may be, responsible for the unlawful 
employment practice). Interim earnings or 
amounts earnable with reasonable diligence 
by the person or persons discriminated 
against shall operate to reduce the backpay 
otherwise allowable. No order of the court 
shall require the admission or reinstatement 
of an individual as a member of a union or 
the hiring, reinstatement, or promotion of an 
individual as an employee, or the payment to 
him of any backpay, if such individual was 
refused admission, suspended, or expelled or 
was refused employment or advancement or 
was suspended or discharged for any reason 
other than discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, sex or national origin or 
in violation of section 704(a). 

(h) The provisions of the Act entitled “An 
Act to amend the Judicial Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting 
in equity, and for other p approved 
March 23, 1932 (29 U.S.C. 101-115), shall 
not apply with respect to civil actions 
brought under this section. 

(i) In any case in which an employer, em- 
ployment agency, or labor organization fails 
to comply with an order of a court issued 
in a civil action brought under subsection 
(e), the Commission may commence proceed- 
ings to compel compliance with such order. 

(j) Any civil action brought under sub- 
section (e) and any proceedings brought un- 
der subsection (i) shall be subject to appeal 
as provided in sections 1291 and 1292, title 
28, United States Code. 

(k) In any action or proceeding under this 
title the court, in its discretion, may allow 
the prevailing party, other than the Commis- 
sion or the United States, a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee as part of the costs, and the 
Commission and the United States shall be 
liable for costs the same as a private person. 

Sec. 707. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of any of the rights secured by 
this title, and that the pattern or practice is 
of such a nature and is intended to deny the 
full exercise of the rights herein described, 
the Attorney General may bring a civil action 
in the appropriate district court of the 
United States by filing with it a complaint 
(1) signed by him (or in his absence the 
Acting Attorney General), (2) setting forth 
facts pertaining to such pattern or practice, 
and (3) requesting such relief, including an 
application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order or other order 
against the person or persons responsible for 
such pattern or practice, as he deems neces- 
sary to insure the full enjoyment of the 
rights herein described. 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have and shall exercise jurisdic- 
tion of proceedings instituted pursuant to 
this section, and in any such proceeding the 
Attorney General may file with the clerk 
of such court a request that a court of three 
judges be convened to hear and determine 
the case. Such request by the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall be accompanied by a certificate 
that, in his opinion, the case is of general 
public importance. A copy of the certificate 
and request for a three-judge court shall be 
immediately furnished by such clerk to the 
chief judge of the circuit (or in his absence, 
the presiding circuit judge of the circuit) 
in which the case is pending. Upon receipt 
of such request it shall be the duty of the 
chief judge of the circuit or the presiding cir- 
cuit judge, as the case may be, to designate 
immediately three judges in such circuit, of 
whom at least one shall be a circuit judge 
and another of whom shall be a district judge 
of the court in which the proceeding was in- 
stituted, to hear and determine such case, 
and it shall be the duty of the judges so des- 
ignated to assign the case for hearing at the 
earliest practicable date, to participate in the 
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hearing and determination thereof, and to 
cause the case to be in every way expedited. 
An appeal from the final judgment of such 
court will lie to the Supreme Court. 

In the event the Attorney General fails to 
file such a request in any such proceeding, 
it shall be the duty of the chief judge of the 
district (or in his absence, the acting chief 
judge) in which the case is pending immedi- 
ately to designate a judge in such district to 
hear and determine the case. In the event 
that no judge in the district is available to 
hear and determine the case, the chief judge 
of the district, or the acting chief judge, as 
the case may be, shall certify this fact to 
the chief judge of the circuit (or in his ab- 
sence, the acting chief judge) who shall then 
designate a district or circuit judge of the 
circuit to hear and determine the case. 

It shall be the duty of the judge designated 
pursuant to this section to assign the case 
for hearing at the earliest practicable date 
and to cause the case to be in every way 
expedited. 

EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 

Sec. 708. Nothing in this title shall be 
deemed to exempt or relieve any person from 
any liability, duty, penalty, or punishment 
provided by any present or future law of any 
State or political subdivision of a State, other 
than any such law which purports to require 
or permit the doing of any act which would 
be an unlawful employment practice under 
this title. 


INVESTIGATIONS, INSPECTIONS, RECORDS, STATE 


AGENCIES 


Sec. 709. (a) In connection with any in- 
vestigation of a charge filed under section 
706, the Commission or its designated rep- 
resentative shall at all reasonable times have 
access to, for the purposes of examination, 
and the right to copy any evidence of any per- 
son being investigated or proceeded against 
that relates to unlawful employment prac- 
tices covered by this title and is relevant to 
the charge under investigation. 

(b) The Commission may cooperate with 
State and local agencies charged with the 
administration of State fair employment 
practices laws and, with the consent of such 
agencies, may for the purpose of carrying out 
its functions and duties under this title and 
within the limitation of funds appropriated 
specifically for such purpose, utilize the serv- 
ices of such agencies and their employees 
and, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, may reimburse such agencies and their 
employees for services rendered to assist the 
Commission in carrying out this title. In 
furtherance of such cooperative efforts, the 
Commission may enter into written agree- 
ments with such State or local agencies and 
such agreements may include provisions un- 
der which the Commission shall refrain from 
processing a charge in any cases or class of 
cases specified in such agreements and under 
which no person may bring a civil action 
under section 706 in any cases or class of 
cases so specified, or under which the Com- 
mission shall relieve any person or class of 
persons in such State or locality from re- 
quirements imposed under this section. The 
Commission shall rescind any such agree- 
ment whenever it determines that the agree- 
ment no longer serves the interest of effec- 
tive enforcement of this title. 

(c) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
every employer, employment agency, and 
labor organization subject to this title shall 
(1) make and keep such records relevant to 
the determinations of whether unlawful em- 
ployment practices have been or are being 
committed, (2) preserve such records for 
such periods, and (3) make such reports 
therefrom, as the Commission shall prescribe 
by regulation or order, after public hearing, 
as reasonable; necessary, or appropriate for 
the enforcement of this title or the regula- 
tions or orders thereunder. The Commission 
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shall, by regulation, require each employer, 
labor organization, and joint labor-manage- 
ment committee subject to this title which 
controls an apprenticeship or other training 
program to maintain such records as are rea- 
sonably necessary to carry out the purpose of 
this title, including, but not limited to, a 
list of applicants who wish to participate in 
such program, including the chronological 
order in which such applications were re- 
ceived, and shall furnish to the Commission, 
upon request, a detailed description of the 
manner in which persons are selected to par- 
ticipate in the apprenticeship or other train- 
ing program. Any employer, employment 
agency, labor organization, or joint labor- 
management committee which believes that 
the application to it of any regulation or 
order issued under this section would result 
in undue hardship may (1) apply to the 
Commission for an exemption from the ap- 
plication of such regulation or order, or (2) 
bring a civil action in the United States 
district court for the district where such 
records are kept. If the Commission or the 
court, as the case may be, finds that the 
application of the regulation or order to the 
employer, employment agency, or labor or- 
ganization in question would impose an un- 
due hardship, the Commission or the court, 
as the case may be, may grant appropriate 
relief. 

(d) The provisions of subsection (c) shall 
not apply to any employer, employment 
agency, labor organization, or joint labor- 
management committee with respect to mat- 
ters occurring in any State or political sub- 
division thereof which has a fair employment 
practice law during any period in which 
such employer, employment agency, labor 
organization, or joint labor-management 
committee is subject to such law, except that 
the Commission may require such notations 
on records which such employer, employment 
agency, labor organization, or joint labor- 
management committee keeps or is required 
to keep as are necessary because of differences 
in coverage or methods of enforcement be- 
tween the State or local law and the provi- 
sions of this title. Where an employer is 
required by Executive Order 10925, issued 
March 6, 1961, or by any other Executive 
order prescribing fair employment practices 
for Government contractors and subcontrac- 
tors, or by rules or regulations issued there- 
under, to file reports relating to his employ- 
ment practices with any Federal agency or 
committee, and he is substantially in com- 
pliance with such requirements, the Com- 
mission shall not require him to file addi- 
tional reports pursuant to subsection (c) of 
this section, 

(e) It shall be unlawful for any officer or 
employee of the Commission to make public 
in any manner whatever any information 
obtained by the Commission pursuant to its 
authority under this section prior to the in- 
stitution of any proceeding under this title 
involving such information. Any officer or 
employee of the Commission who shall make 
public in any manner whatever any infor- 
mation in violation of this subsection shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned not more than one 
year. 

INVESTIGATORY POWERS 

Src. 710. (a) For the purposes of any in- 
vestigation of a charge filed under the 
authority contained in section 706, the Com- 
mission shall have authority to examine wit- 
nesses under oath and to require the produc- 
tion of documentary evidence relevant or 
material to the charge under investigation. 

(b) If the respondent named in a charge 
filed under section 706 fails or refuses to 
comply with a demand of the Commission 
for permission to examine or to copy evi- 
dence in conformity with the provisions of 
section 709(a), or if any person required to 
comply with the provisions of section 709 
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(c) or (d) fails or refuses to do so, or if 
any person fails or refuses to comply with 
a demand by the Commission to give testi- 
mony under oath, the United States district 
court for the district in which such person 
is found, resides, or transacts business, shall, 
upon application of the Commission, have 
jurisdiction to issue to such person an order 
requiring him to comply with the provisions 
of sections 709 (c) or (d) or to comply with 
the demand of the Commission, but the 
attendance of a witness may not be required 
outside the State where he is found, resides, 
or transacts business and the production of 
evidence may not be required outside the 
State where such evidence is kept. 

(c) Within twenty days after the service 
upon any person charged under section 706 
of a demand by the Commission for the pro- 
duction of documentary evidence or for per- 
mission to examine or to copy evidence in 
conformity with the provisions of section 
709(a), such person may file in the district 
court of the United States for the judicial 
district in which he resides, is found, or 
transacts business, and serve upon the Com- 
mission a petition for an order of such court 
modifying or setting aside such demand. 
The time allowed for compliance with the 
demand in whole or in part as deemed proper 
and ordered by the court shall not run dur- 
ing the pendency of such petition in the 
court. Such petition shall specify each 
ground upon which the petitioner relies in 
seeking such relief, and may be based upon 
any failure of such demand to comply with 
the provisions of this title or with the limi- 
tations generally applicable to compulsory 
process or upon any constitutional or other 
legal right or privilege of such person. No 
objection which is not raised by such a peti- 
tion may be urged in the defense to a pro- 
ceeding initiated by the Commission under 
subsection (b) for enforcement of such a 
demand unless such proceeding is com- 
menced by the Commission prior to the ex- 
piration of the twenty-day period, or unless 
the court determines that the defendant 
could not reasonably have been aware of the 
availability of such ground of objection. 

(d) In any proceeding brought by the 
Commission under subsection (b), except as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section, the 
defendant may petition the court for an 
order modifying or setting aside the demand 
of the Commission. 

NOTICES TO BE POSTED 

Sec. 711. (a) Every employer, employment 
agency, and labor organization, as the case 
may be, shall post and keep posted in con- 
spicuous places upon its premises where no- 
tices to employees, applicants for employ- 
ment, and members are customarily posted 
a notice to be prepared or approved by the 
Commission setting forth excerpts from or, 
summaries of, the pertinent provisions of 
this title and information pertinent to the 
filing of a complaint. 

(b) A willful violation of this section shall 
be punishable by a fine of not more than 
$100 for each separate offense. 

VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 

Sec. 712. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to repeal or modify any 
Federal, State, territorial, or local law cre- 
ating special rights or preference for veterans. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 713. (a) The Commission shall have 
authority from time to time to issue, amend, 
or rescind suitable procedural regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 
Regulations issued under this section shall 
be in conformity with the standards and 
limitations of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 
(b) In any action or proceeding based on 
any alleged unlawful employment practice, 
no person shall be subject to any liability or 
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punishment for or on account of (1) the 
commission by such person of an unlawful 
employment practice if he pleads and proves 
that the act or omission complained of was 
in good faith, in conformity with, and in 
rellance on any written interpretation or 
opinion of the Commission, or (2) the fail- 
ure of such person to publish and file any 
information required by any provision of 
this title if he pleads and proves that he 
failed to publish and file such information 
in good faith, in conformity with the in- 
structions of the Commission issued under 
this title regarding the filing of such in- 
formation. Such a defense, if established, 
shall be a bar to the action or proceeding, 
notwithstanding that (A) after such act 
or omission, such interpretation or opinion 
is modified or rescinded or is determined 
by judicial authority to be invalid or of no 
legal effect, or (B) after publishing or filing 
the description and annual reports, such 
publication or filing is determined by judi- 
cial authority not to be in conformity with 
the requirements of this title. 
FORCIBLY RESISTING THE COMMISSION OR ITS 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec. 714. The provisions of section 111, 
title 18, United States Code, shall apply to 
Officers, agents, and employees of the Com- 
mission in the performance of their official 
duties. 


On lines 11 and 22 of page 67, it is 
proposed to change designation of sec- 
tions 714 and 715 to 705 and 706, respec- 
tively. 

Between lines 19 and 20 on page 68, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. 707. Any violation of this title shall 
be punished by fine or imprisonment, or 
both: Provided, however, That the fine to 
be paid shall not exceed $1,000, nor shall 
imprisonment exceed the term of six months. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 45 seconds. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Carolina 
is recognized for 45 seconds. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
title VII of the substitute would prohibit 
certain activities in the field of employ- 
ment and make them unlawful. Pun- 
ishment for violation of this section is 
provided through the injunctive process 
rather than through normal criminal 
procedures. This amendment substi- 
tutes criminal procedures for injunctive 
procedures in title VII of the substitute 
and sets maximum punishment at fines 
of $1,000 and imprisonment of 6 
months. It would provide, in addition 
to a petit jury trial incorporated under 
the Morton amendment, a guarantee of 
indictment by grand jury presentment 
and proof beyond a reasonable doubt in 
order to sustain conviction. 

Mr. President, I have previously of- 
fered a similar amendment to title II, 
and this is now offered to title VII. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], and the Senator from Ohio 
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‘iMr. Youn] are absent on official busi- 


ness. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from California 
[Mr. ENGLE] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arkansas would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Ohio would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 72, as follows: 


[No. 406 Leg.] 
YEAS—24 
Byrd, Va. Holland Smathers 
Eastland Johnston 
Ellender Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Ervin Long, ‘almadge 
Fulbright Mechem Thurmond 
Goldwater Robertson Tower 
Gore Russell Walters 
Hill Simpson Williams, Del 
NAYS—72 

Aiken Edmondson Metcalf 
Allott Fong Miller 
Anderson Gru Monroney 
Bartlett Hart Morse 
Bayh Hartke Morton 
Beall Hickenlooper Moss 
Bennett Mundt 
Bible Humphrey Muskie 

Inouye Nelson 
Brewster Jackson Neuberger 
Burdick Javits re 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan,Idaho Pearson 
Cannon Keating Pell 
Carlson Kennedy Prouty 
Case Kuchel Proxmire 
Church Lausche Randolph 
Clark Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Cooper Magnuson Saltonstall 
Cotton Mansfield Scott 

McCarthy Smith 
Dirksen S n 
Dodd McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Dominick McIntyre Yarborough 
Douglas McNamara Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—4 
Engle McClellan Young, Ohio 
Hayden 
So Mr. TxHurRMOND’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
I have the attention of the Senate for a 
moment? I yield myself whatever time 
is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ruisicorr in the chair). The Senator 
will suspend while the Chair attempts to 
restore order in the Chamber. The Sen- 
ate will be in order while the Senator 
from Minnesota addresses the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
Senators will remain in the Chamber to- 
day, the consideration of amendments 
can be expedited. If a group sufficient 
to indicate the presence of a quorum is 
not in the Chamber, Senators may ex- 
pect quorum calls. But when a Senator 
looks around the Chamber and sees that 
enough Senators to constitute a quorum 
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are present, I am sure he will not ask 
for a quorum call. Therefore, I respect- 
fully ask that Senators remain in the 
Chamber so that the Senate can expedite 
its work, and so that Senators who are 
presenting amendments will be able to 
present them to a listening audience, 
which they are entitled to have. 

I hope Senators may all accommodate 
themselves to expediting rollcalls and 
satisfy every requirement. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1021 and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, begin- 
ning on line 14, it is proposed to delete 
down through line 19, as follows: 

(6) to refer matters to the Attorney Gen- 
eral with recommendations for intervention 
in a civil action brought by an aggrieved 
party under section 706, or for the institution 
of a civil action by the Attorney General 
under section 707, and to advise, consult, and 
assist the Attorney General on such matters. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, noting 
that only 41 Senators are in the 
Chamber, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 407 Leg.] 
Aiken Gruening Morton 
Allott Hart Oss 
Anderson Hartke Mundt 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bayh Hill Nelson 

Holland Neuberger 

Hruska Pastore 
Bible Humphrey Pearson 
Boggs Inouye Pell 
Brewster Jackson Prouty 
Burdick Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C Ribicoff 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho bertson 
Carlson Keating Russell 
Case Kennedy Saltonstall 
Church Kuchel Scott 
Clark Lausche Simpson 
Cooper Long, Mo. Smathers 
Cotton Long, La. Smith 
Curtis Magnuson Sparkman 
Dirksen Mansfield Stennis 
Dodd McCarthy Symington 
Dominick McClellan T. e 
Douglas McGee Thurmond 
Eastland McGovern Tower 
Edmondson McIntyre Walters 
Ellender McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Mechem Williams, Del. 
Fong Metcalf Yarborough 
Fulbright Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Goldwater Monroney 
Gore orse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 45 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 45 seconds. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
language of section 705(g) (6) of title VII 
of the substitute is so broad that it would 
actually make the Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission an arm of the 
Department of Justice. There is no jus- 
tification for so increasing the already 
excessive power of the Attorney General. 
This amendment would, therefore, delete 
the proposed authority of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities Commission to 
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recommend to the Attorney General in- 
tervention in employment suits and the 
authority of the Commission to advise, 
consult, and assist the Attorney General 
in such matters. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on the 
question of agreeing to this amendment, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Yesterday, during a discussion on the 
floor of the Senate concerning the con- 
stitutionality of the public accommoda- 
tions title, I stated that I would insert in 
the Recorp today a statement discussing 
the judicial decisions and constitutional 
interpretation in support of the consti- 
tutionality of that title. 

It is argued by those opposed to the 
public accommodations title that it is in- 
consistent with the 1883 Civil Rights 
cases which struck down similar legisla- 
tion based upon the 14th amendment, 
and that title II is an illegal extension of 
the commerce clause in view of the deci- 
sion in Williams y. Howard Johnson’s 
Restaurant, 268 F. 2d 845 (C.A. 4, 1959). 

Both contentions are unsound. Title 
TI is entirely consistent with the 1883 de- 
cision. Only two subsections of title II 
are based upon the power granted Con- 
gress through the 14th amendment. The 
first of these two subsections, section 
201(d), is applicable only when discrimi- 
nation by an included establishment on 
account of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin is supported by State action. 
The other subsection utilizing the 14th 
amendment powers is subsection 202. 
This subsection is applicable only when 
discrimination is required or purports to 
be required by any law, statute, ordi- 
nance, regulation, rule, or order of a 
State or any agency or political subdivi- 
sion of the State. These are the only 
two instances in which the 14th amend- 
ment is utilized under title II of HR. 
7152. 

As both instances require State action, 
the reliance upon the 14th amendment in 
title II is entirely consistent with the 
decision in the Civil Rights Cases of 1883. 
It is the commerce clause power of Con- 
gress that serves as a basis for the pro- 
hibitions against discrimination in title 
I of H.R. 7152 other than the prohibi- 
tions contained in subsections 201(d) 
and 202. 

The decision in Williams v. Howard 
Johnson’s Restaurant, 268 F. 2d 845 (C. 
A. 4, 1959) , does not deter Congress from 
the use of the commerce power as to res- 
taurants or similar establishments. In 
that case a Negro who was refused serv- 
ice by a Howard Johnson restaurant in 
Virginia sued for an injunction on the 
grounds, among others, that his exclusion 
on racial grounds amounted to discrimi- 
nation against a person moving in in- 
terstate commerce and interference with 
the free flow of commerce in violation of 
the Constitution. His position in this 
regard was based on the argument that 
the commerce clause was self-executing 
and thus could be invoked even without 
Federal public accommodations legisla- 
tion. The court ruled against the plain- 
tiff. 
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The decision is undoubtedly correct in- 
sofar as the commerce clause is con- 
cerned because the plaintiff’s argument 
that the clause was self-executing in his 
favor is unsound. In other words, the 
absence of a Federal statute like title II 
was fatal to his position. In its opinion, 
the court expressed the view that a res- 
taurant is not engaged in interstate com- 
merce merely “because in the course of 
its business of furnishing accommoda- 
tions to the general public it serves per- 
sons who are traveling from State to 
State.” Even assuming that the circuit 
court was correct in this statement, that 
would still not foreclose the validity of 
basing the provisions of title II of H.R. 
7152 on Congress commerce clause 
powers, for, as I have stated previously, 
and as all students of the Constitution 
are well aware, Congress powers to reg- 
ulate under the commerce clause is not 
limited to merely regulating the activities 
of businesses engaged in interstate com- 
merce but extends as well to regulating 
purely local matters affecting interstate 
commerce. 

The decision in Williams against How- 
ard Johnson’s Restaurant merely states 
that in the absence of Federal legislation 
prohibiting discrimination in public ac- 
commodations affecting interstate com- 
merce, there is no Federal right to be free 
from such discriminatory practices. I 
believe the only importance to Williams 
against Howard Johnson’s Restaurant is 
that it well illustrates the necessity for 
enacting the very type of legislation pro- 
posed by title II of H.R. 7152. 

These matters are discussed fully in a 
memorandum in which I conclude that 
the only question involved is one of policy 
rather than one of legal authority. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum be printed in the RECORD, 
for the edification of Members of the 
Senate. The memorandum includes ci- 
tations of all the authorities I could mus- 
ter on this particular subject. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

THE AUTHORITY OF CoNnGress To END Dis- 
CRIMINATION IN PLACES OF PUBLIC AccomMMoO- 
DATION 
The constitutional authority sustaining 

this title is found in article I, section 8, of 
the Constitution which gives Congress power 
“to regulate Commerce * * among the 
several States , and in the 14th 
amendment. Section 1 of the 14th amend- 
ment provides that no State shall “deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” Section 5 of the 
14th amendment provides that “Congress 
shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article.” 

There has been much discussion as of late 
about the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the civil rights cases of 1883. Those cases 
determined the validity of an 1875 statute 
enacted by Congress which undertook to 
prohibit discriminatory practices by public 
carriers, inns, and theaters, whether or not 
such discrimination was supported or re- 
quired by State action. The Court held that 
the 1875 statute was unconstitutional, for 
in attempting to reach discrimination unac- 
companied by requisite State action Congress 
had stepped outside the scope of the 14th 
amendment. The majority opinion of the 
Court, in the 1883 decision, carefully stated 
that they were not foreclosing a statute 
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‘based on the broad powers of Congress such 
as are found in the commerce clause. Mr. 
Justice Bradley wrote: 

“Of course, these remarks do not apply to 
those cases in which Congress is closed with 
direct and plenary powers of legislation over 
the whole subject, accompanied with an ex- 
pressed or implied denial of such power to 
the States, as in the regulation of commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several 
States and with the Indian tribes, the coin- 
ing of money, the establishment of post 
offices and post roads, the declaring of war, 
etc. In these cases Congress has power to 
pass laws for regulating the subjects specified 
in every detail, and in the conduct and trans- 
actions of individuals in respect thereof.” 
(109 U.S.C. 3, 18 (1883) .) 

There is a large body of legal thought that 
believes the Court would either reverse this 
earlier decision if the question were again 
presented or that changing circumstances in 
the intervening 80 years would make it 
possible for the earlier decision to be dis- 
tinguished. This conjecture would remain 
only conjecture if title II were enacted, for 
the provisions of title II are entirely consist- 
ent with the decision in the civil rghts cases. 

Only two subsections of title II are based 
upon the power granted Congress through 
the 14th amendment. The first of these two 
subsections, section 201(d), is applicable only 
when discrimination by an included estab- 
lishment on account of race, color, religion, 
or national origin is supported by State ac- 
tion. The other subsection utilizing the 
14th amendment powers is subsection 202. 
This subsection is applicable only when dis- 
crimination is required or purports to be 
required by any law, statute, ordinance, 
regulation, rule, or order of a State or any 
agency or political subdivision of the State. 
These are the only two instances in which 
the 14th amendment is utilized under title 
II of H.R. 7152. 

As both instances require State action, the 
reliance upon the 14th amendment in title 
II is entirely consistent with the decision 
in the civil rights cases of 1883. It is the 
commerce clause power of Congress that 
serves as a basis for the prohibitions against 
discrimination in title II of H.R. 7152 other 
than the prohibitions contained in subsec- 
tions 201(d) and 202. 

Insofar as title II rests on the power of 
the Congress to regulate commerce, its pro- 
visions are amply supported by well-estab- 
lished constitutional principles. There is no 
question but that Congress, in the exercise 
of its commerce clause powers, may regulate 
not only those businesses engaged in inter- 
state commerce or activities occurring in in- 
terstate commerce, but may as well regulate 
purely local or intrastate activities that effect 
interstate commerce. For example, in Mabee 
v. White Plains Publishing Co., 327 U.S. 178 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was applied 
under the commerce clause to a newspaper 
whose circulation was about 9,000 copies and 
which mailed only 45 copies—about one-half 
of 1 percent of its business—out of State. 
Congress even has the authority to regulate 
the wheat a farmer grows on his own farm, 
solely for his own consumption, even though 
the amount he grows amounts only to the 
pressure of 239 bushels of wheat upon the 
total national market. (Wickard v. Filburn, 
317 U.S. 111, 1942.) 

The simple fact of the matter is that the 
inquiry as to whether or not an establish- 
ment is engaged in interstate commerce is 
not determinative of the question of whether 
Congress can control the activities of that 
establishment in the exercise of its power to 
regulate interstate commerce. In United 
States v. Sullivan, 332 U.S. 689, the court held 
that Congress may forbid a small retail drug- 
gist from selling drugs without a label re- 
quired by the Food and Drug Act even though 
the drugs were imported in properly labeled 
bottles from which they were not removed 
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until they reached the local drugstore, and 
even though the drugs had reached the State 
9 months before being resold. 

The power of Congress over interstate com- 
merce and activities affecting interstate com- 
merce is broad and plenary. “The congres- 
sional authority to protect. interstate 
commerce from burdens and obstructions,” 
Chief Justice Hughes said in Labor Board v. 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1, 
36-37, “is not limited to transactions deemed 
to be an essential part of a flow of interstate 
or foreign commerce * * * the fundamental 
principle is that the power to regulate com- 
merce is the power to enact all appropriate 
legislation for its protection and advance- 
ment * * * to adopt measure to promote its 
strength and insure its safety * * * to foster, 
protect, control, and restrain.” 

The Congress may exercise this power not- 
withstanding that the particular activity is 
local, that it is quantitatively unimportant, 
that it involves the retail trade, or that 
standing by itself it may not be regarded as 
interstate commerce. “Whatever its nature 
it may be reached by Congress if it exerts a 
substantial economic effect on interstate 
commerce, and this irrespective of whether 
such effect is what might at some earlier time 
have been defined as ‘direct’ or indirect.“ 
(Wickard v. Filburn, 317 U.S. 111, 125.) 

In United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100, 118 
(1939), the Court stated: 

“The power of Congress over interstate 
commerce is not confined to the regulations 
of commerce among the States. It extends 
to those activities intrastate which so affect 
interstate commerce or the exercise of the 
power of Congress over it as to make regula- 
tion of them appropriate means to the 
attainment of a legitimate end, the exercise 
of the granted power of Congress to regulate 
the interstate commerce.” 

Further in that same opinion this language 
appears: 

“But it does not follow that Congress can- 
not by appropriate legislation regulate intra- 
state activities where they have a substantial 
effect on interstate commerce. A recent ex- 
ample is the National Labor Relations Act 
for the regulation of employer and employee 
relations in industries in which strikes, in- 
duced by unfair labor practices named in the 
act, tend to disturb or obstruct interstate 
commerce. (See National Labor Relations 
Board v. Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 
U.S. 1, 38, 40.) But long before the adoption 
of the National Labor Relations Act this 
Court had many times held that the power 
of Congress to regulate interstate commerce 
extends to the regulation through legisla- 
tive action of activities intrastate which have 
a substantial effect on the commerce or the 
congressional power over it. (Id. at 119-120.) 


RESTAURANTS, MOTELS, GASOLINE STATIONS 


Congress has long exercised authority 
under the commerce clause to remove im- 
pediments to interstate travel and interstate 
travelers. As long ago as 1887, legislation was 
enacted (49 U.S.C. 3(1)) forbidding a rail- 
road in interstate commerce “to subject any 
particular person * * * to any undue or un- 
reasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any 
respect whatsoever.” Similar statutory au- 
thority is provided with respect to motor 
carriers (49 U.S.C. 316(d)) and air carriers 
(49 U.S.C. 1374 (b)). 

These provisions have been authoritatively 
construed to proscribe racial segregation of 
passengers on railroads, on motor carriers, 
and on air carriers and illustrate that dis- 
crimination” has a defined judicial mean- 
ing in the context of those practices title II 
seeks to end. (See Mitchell v. United States, 
313 U.S. 80; Henderson v. United States, 39 
U.S. 816; NAACP v. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co., 297 ICC 335; Boynton v. Vir- 
ginia, 364 U.S. 454; Keyes v. Carolina Coach 
Co., 64 MCC 769; Fitzgerald v. Pan American 
Airway, 229 F. 2d, 499 (C.A. 2).) The deci- 
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sions in these cases are, of course, direct au- 
thority for the position that Congress may 
enact legislation appropriate to secure 
equality of treatment for those using the 
facilities of interstate commerce. 

The constitutional authority of Congress 
under the commerce clause, moreover, ex- 
tends beyond the regulation of the inter- 
state carriers themselves. It covers all busi- 
nesses affecting interstate travel. Thus, the 
wages of employees engaged in preparing 
meals for interstate airlines, sandwiches for 
sale in a railroad terminal, and ice for cool- 
ing trains, have all been held subject to 
Federal regulation under the commerce 
clause. Similarly, Congress has authority 
under the commerce clause over restaurants 
at a terminal used by an interstate carrier. 
(Boynton v. Virginia, supra.) Thus, whether 
or not a restaurant serving interstate travel- 
ers is engaged in interstate commerce, the 
fact that it has a substantial effect upon 
interstate commerce means that it is subject 
to the power of Congress if it should legis- 
late under the commerce clause. 

For this reason the decision in Williams v. 
Howard Johnson’s Restaurant, 268 F. 2d 845 
(C.A. 4, 1959), does not deter Congress from 
the use of the Commerce power as to res- 
taurants or similar establishments. In that 
case a Negro who was refused service by a 


Howard Johnson Restaurant in Virginia sued 


for an injunction on the grounds, among 
others, that his exclusion on racial grounds 
amounted to discrimination against a per- 
son moving in interstate commerce and in- 
terference with the free flow of commerce 
in violation of the Constitution. His posi- 
tion in this regard was based on the argu- 
ment that the commerce clause was self- 
executing and thus could be invoked eyen 
without Federal public accommodations leg- 
islation. The court ruled against the plain- 
tiff. 

The decision is undoubtedly correct inso- 
far as the commerce clause is concerned 
because the plaintiff’s argument that the 
clause was self-executing in his favor is 
unsound. In other words, the absence of a 
Federal statute like title II was fatal to his 
position. In its opinion, the Court expressed 
the view that a restaurant is not engaged in 
interstate commerce merely “because in the 
course of its business of furnishing accom- 
modations to the general public it serves 
persons who are traveling from State to 
State.” Even assuming that the circuit 
court was correct in this statement, that 
would still not foreclose the validity of bas- 
ing the provisions of title II of H.R. 7152 on 
Congress’ commerce clause powers. For, as 
I have stated previously, and as all students 
of the Constitution are well aware, Con- 
gress’ powers to regulate under the com- 
merce clause is not limited to merely regu- 
lating the activities of businesses engaged in 
interstate commerce but extends as well to 
regulating purely local matters affecting in- 
terstate commerce. ‘ 

The decision in Williams v. Howard John- 
son’s Restaurant merely states that in the 
absence of Federal legislation prohibiting 
discrimination in public accommodations af- 
fecting interstate commerce, there is no 
Federal right to be free from such discrim- 
inatory practices. I believe the only impor- 
tance to Williams v. Howard Johnson’s Res- 
taurant is that it well illustrates the neces- 
sity for enacting the very type of legislation 
proposed by title II of H.R. 7152. 

In removing impediments to interstate 
travel, Congress is not limited to forbidding 
discrimination against interstate travelers 
alone; it may forbid discrimination against 
local customers as well. Congress may 
“choose the means reasonably adapted to the 
attainment of the permitted end, even 
though they involve control of intrastate 
activities.” (United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 
100, 121.) 
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Earlier in my remarks I noted the serious 
economic burdens placed upon our economy 
due to discriminatory practices by establish- 
ments dealing with the general public. 
These economic burdens include, (1) ob- 
stacles to interstate travel; (2) distortions 
in the pattern of expenditures by Negroes 
because of limited access to places of public 
accommodations; (3) limitations on the 
ability of organizations to hold national and 
regional conventions in convenient places; 
(4) adverse affects in the entertainment 
field; (5) disruptions in trade resulting from 
demonstrations protesting discrimination in 
retail establishments; and (6) numerous 
other hurdles to the normal conduct of busi- 
ness—for example, difficulties in recruiting 
professional and skilled personnel leads to 
rejection of otherwise desirable plant loca- 
tions. 

Under the cases cited above there can be 
no doubt that Congress has power to leg- 
islate so as to prohibit discrimination in 
eating places and gasoline stations which 
serve, or offer to serve, interstate travelers. 
Obtaining lodging, food, gasoline, or related 
services and conveniences is an essential 
part of interstate travel, and discrimina- 
tory practices which restrict the availability 
of such goods and services and conveniences 
or expose interstate travelers to inconven- 
lence or embarrassment in obtaining them, 
constitute burdens on interstate commerce 
which Congress has clear authority to re- 
move. 

PLACES OF EXHIBITION OR ENTERTAINMENT 

Supreme Court decisions have many times 
sustained the power of Congress to enact 
legislation which would remove artificial 
restrictions upon the markets for products 
from other States. The removal of such 
restrictions, as the Supreme Court recog- 
nized in Stafford v. Wallace, 258 U.S. 495, 
promotes interstate traffic and, therefore, 
constitutes an appropriate object for the 
exercise of congressional authority. On 
that basis, restraints involving the local 
exhibitions of motion pictures, have been 
the subject of Federal regulation under the 
Sherman Act (Interstate Circuit v. United 
States, 306 U.S. 208), and so have restraints 
involving stage attractions (United States 
v. Shubert, 348 U.S. 222), professional box- 
ing matches (U.S. v. International Boring 
Club, 348 U.S. 236), and professional foot- 
ball games (Radovich v. National Football 
League, 352 U.S. 445). 

Like unlawful monopolies, racial discrimi- 
nation and segregation in the establishments 
covered by the proposed legislation consti- 
tute artificial restrictions upon the move- 
ment of goods in interstate commerce, and 
may be dealt with by the Congress for that 
reason, The restrictive impact of discrimi- 
natory practices is perhaps best illustrated 
by reference to the motion picture industry. 

Motion picture theaters which refuse to 
admit Negroes will obviously draw patrons 
from a narrower segment of the market than 
if they were open to patrons of all races. The 
difference will often not be made up by sepa- 
rate theaters for Negroes because there are 
localities which can support one theater but 
not two (or two but not three, etc.), and be- 
cause the inferior economic position in which 
racial discrimination has held Negroes often 
makes their business alone financially in- 
adequate to support a theater. Thus, the 
demand for films from out of State, and the 
royalties from such films, will be less. What 
is true of exclusion is true, although perhaps 
in less degree, of segregation. Given any 
particular performance, a segregated theater 
may well lack sufficient seating space for 
white patrons while offering ample seating 
in the Negro section, or vice versa. More- 
over, the very fact of segregation in seating 
discourages attendance by those offended by 
such practices. 
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These principles are applicable not merely 
to motion picture theaters but to other 
establishments which receive supplies, equip- 
ment, or goods through the channels of in- 
terstate commerce. If these establishments 
narrow their potential markets by artificially 
restricting their patrons to non-Negroes, the 
volume of sales and, therefore, the volume 
of interstate purchases will be less. Al- 
though the demand may be partly filled by 
other establishments that do not discrimi- 
nate, the effect will be substantial where 
segregation is practiced on a large scale. The 
economic impact is felt in interstate com- 
merce. The commerce clause vests power in 
the Congress to remedy this condition. 

Congress, in the exercise of its plenary 
power over interstate commerce, may regu- 
late commerce or that which affects it for 
other than purely economic goals. 

“The motive and purpose of a regulation 
of interstate commerce are matters for the 
legislative judgment upon the exercise of 
which the Constitution places no restric- 
tions and over which the courts are given 
no control.” (Mr. Justice Stone in United 
States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100, 115 (1941).) 

The fact that title II would accomplish 
socially oriented objectives by aid of the 
commerce clause powers would not detract 
from its validity. There are many instances 
in which Congress has discouraged practices 
which it deems evil, dangerous, or unwise by 
a regulation of interstate commerce. Exam- 
ples of this are found in Federal legislation 
keeping the channels of commerce free from 
the transportation of tickets used in lottery 
schemes, sustained in Champion v. Ames, 
188 U.S. 321 (1903); the Pure Food and Drug 
Act, sustained in Hipolite Egg Co. v. United 
States, 220 U.S. 45 (1911); the White Slave 
Traffic Act, upheld in Hoke v. United States, 
227 U.S. 308 (1913); strict regulation of the 
transportation of intoxicating liquors, sus- 
tained in Clark Distilling Company v. West- 
ern Maryland Railway Company, 242 U.S, 311 
(1917); and the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
imposing wage and hour requirements, sus- 
tained in United States v. Darby, 312 US. 
100 (1941). 

In summarizing the authority of Congress 
to enact the provisions of title II of H.R. 
7152, it appears that the question involved 
is not one of power but rather one of policy. 
There is no real question as to the authority 
of Congress to legislate in this area. As a 
matter of policy, the requirement that pub- 
lic accommodations and facilities serving the 
general public do so without racial or reli- 
gious discrimination is neither new nor novel. 
It is now well established and equally ac- 
cepted that no public convenience such as 
a bus, railroad, airline, or the facilities ad- 
jacent thereto may discriminate against or 
segregate its patrons. The doctrines that 
to a large extent sustain this result are deep- 
ly rooted in English common law but are by 
no means limited to common carriers. In the 
17th century, Lord Chief Justice Hale ex- 
pressed the authority that the public through 
its government, can exert over commercial 
enterprises dealing with the public: 

“Property does become clothed with a pub- 
lic interest when used in a manner to make 
it of public consequence and to effect the 
community at large. When, therefore, one 
devotes his property to a use in which the 
public has an interest, he in effect grants 
to the public an interest in the use and must 
submit to be controlled by the public for 
the common good, to the extent of the in- 
terest he has thus created. He may with- 
draw his grant by continuing the use; but, 
so long as he maintains the use, he must 
submit to the control.” (1 Harg. Law Tracts 
78, cited with approval by Mr. Chief Justice 
Waite in Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 118, 126 
(1877) .) 

This potential for regulation of businesses 
established to serve the public evolved into 
the actual obligations of such establishments 
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to serve all members of the public equally: 

“Whenever any subject takes upon him- 
self a public trust for the benefit of the rest 
of his fellow subjects, he is eo ipso bound to 
serve the subject in all the things that are 
within the reach and comprehension of such 
an office, under pain of an action against 
him.” If on the road a shoe fell off my horse, 
and I come to a smith to have him put it on, 
and the smith refuse to do it, an action will 
“lie against him, because he has made pro- 
fession of a trade which is for the public 
good, and has thereby exposed and vested an 
interest of himself in all the King’s subjects 
that will employ him in the way of his 
trade. If the innkeeper refused to enter- 
tain a guest when his house is not full, an 
action will lie against him; and so against 
a carrier, if his horses be not loaded, and he 
refuses to take a packet proper to be sent by 
a carrier.” (Lord Chief Justice Holt in Lane 
v. Cotton, 12 Mod. 472, 484 (1701).) 

The common law rule as to the obligation 
of an innkeeper was clearly set forth in an- 
other early English decision: 

“An indictment lies against an innkeeper 
who refuses to receive a guest, he having at 
the time room in his house in either the 
price of guest’s entertainment being tendered 
to him or such circumstances occurring as 
will dispense with that tender. This law is 
founded in good sense. The innkeeper is 
not to select his guests. He has no right 
to say to one, ‘You shall come to my inn,’ 
and to another, ‘You shall not,’ as everyone 
coming and conducting himself in a proper 
manner has a right to be received; and for 
this purpose innkeepers are a sort of public 
servant, they having in return a kind of 
privilege of entertaining ‘travelers and sup- 
plying them with what they want.“ (Mr. 
Justice Coleridge in Rez v. Ivens, 7 Carring- 
ton and Payne, 213 (1835).) 

The English rule that, because an innkeep- 
er is engaged in a business in which the pub- 
lic has an interest and enjoys certain 
privileges not given the public generally, he 
cannot discriminate for or against any class 
or pick and choose his guests, also became the 
American rule. In fact, the presence of this 
rule, either by express statute or adoption of 
the common law duties, was significant to the 
Supreme Court that held unconstitutional 
the 1875 statute which guaranteed full and 
equal enjoyment of public accommodations 
and facilities. Mr. Justice Bradley wrote in 
the majority opinion: 

“Innkeepers and public carriers, by the 
laws of all the States, so far as we are aware, 
are bound, to the extent of their facilities, 
to furnish proper accommodations to all un- 
objectionable persons who in good faith ap- 
ply for them.” (The Civil Rights Cases, 
109 U.S. 325 (1883) .) 

It should be noted that this decision of 
the Supreme Court was handed down 10 years 
before the adoption of State laws, statutes, 
or ordinances requiring segregation. There is 
historical evidence to indicate that in 1885 
a Negro could use railroad, dining, and saloon 
facilities without discrimination in the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, and Georgia. As late as 1954, 
Louisiana repealed a statute requiring places 
of business and public resort to serve all per- 
sons “without distinction or discrimination 
on account of race or color.” And in 1959 
Alabama repealed that part of its code which 
incorporated the common law duties of inn- 
keepers and hotelkeepers. 

It is the position of the proponents of this 
bill, therefore, that the powers granted Con- 
gress by the Constitution of the United 
States surely vest Congress with the power 
and authority to enact the provisions of title 
II of H.R. 7152 in furtherance of a policy 
firmly rooted in the common law. The fact 
that 32 States have taken some action to 
secure equal access to public accommoda- 
tions well illustrates the wisdom of that ac- 
tion Congress seeks to take through enact- 
ment of title IT. 
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I shall not dwell further on the matter of 
the constitutionality of title II, for I do not 
doubt that its enactment would be a valid 
exercise of congressional power. I believe 
that I am somewhat learned on the matter 
of Congress’ power to enact legislation under 
the commerce clause—not only as a lawyer 
but as a U.S. Senator who has served 17 years 
on the Senate Committee on Commerce, the 
last 9 of which I have been privileged to be 
chairman of that committee. 

I am aware that there are some who dis- 
agree with my point of view. Yet I have not 
been impressed by either the law or the logic 
of those who contend that title II is uncon- 
stitutional. And I would further point out 
that I enjoy very respectable company as to 
the view I hold in this matter. For example, 
the following renowned professors of law, 
from some of the greatest law schools of this 
Nation, are convinced that Federal legisla- 
tion preventing private establishments deal- 
ing with the general public from discrimi- 
nating on account of race, color, religion or 
national origin is constitutional: 

University of California at Berkeley: John 
G. Fleming, R. H, Cole, Albert A, Ehrenzweig, 
Geoffrey C. Hazard, Jr., E. C. Halbach, Jr., 
I. M. Heyman, Dean Frank C. Newman, 
Preble Stolz. 

Harvard University Law School: Dean Er- 
win N. Griswold, Paul A. Freund, Mark DeW. 
Howe, Arthur E. Sutherland, Jr., Ernest J. 
Brown. 

Ohio State University College of Law: Ken- 
neth L, Karst, Ivan C. Rutledge, Paul D. Car- 
rington, Roland J. Stanger, William W, Van 
Alstyne. 

University of Michigan Law School: Dean 
Allan F. Smith, Paul G, Kauper. 

Yale University Law School: Dean Eu- 
gene V. Rostow, Louis H. Pollak, Thomas I. 
Emerson. 

University of California at Los Angeles: 
Murray Schwartz. 

University of Pennsylvania Law School: 
John O. Honnold, Jr., Howard Lesnick, A. Leo 
Levin, Louis B. Schwartz, Dean Jefferson B. 
Fordham, Theodore H, Husted, Jr. 

Columbia University Law School: Harlan 
Blake, Marvin Frankel, Walter Gellhorn, 
Wolfgang Friedmann, William K. Jones, John 
M. Kernochan, Louis Lusky, Jack B. Wein- 
stein, Herbert Wechsler. 

Notre Dame Law School: 
O'Meara, Robert E. Rodes, Jr. 

New York University School of Law: 
Edmond Cahn, Robert B. McKay, Norman 
Dorsen. 

And I would call attention to the letter 
and memorandum appearing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, April 7, from two eminent 
lawyers, Harrison Tweed and Bernard G. 
Segal, upholding the constitutionality of 
title II and title VII of H.R. 7152. Twenty 
other lawyers joined Mr. Tweed and Mr. Segal 
in their opinion, including three former At- 
torneys General of the United States—Fran- 
cis Biddle, Herbert Brownell, and William P. 
Rogers—and four former presidents of the 
American Bar Association—David F. Max- 
well, John D. Randall, Charles S. Rhyne, and 
Whitney North Seymour. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment (No. 1021) of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
cALF], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Younc] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 


Dean Joseph 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from California 
[Mr. EncLE] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 70, as follows: 


[No. 408 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 
Byrd, Va. Hill Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Sparkman 
Cotton Johnston Stennis 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. 
Ellender Long, La. Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan Tower 
Fulbright Mechem Walters 
Goldwater Russell 
Gore Simpson 
NAYS—70 

Aiken Gruening Morse 
Allott Hart Morton 
Anderson Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bayh Hruska Muskie 

Humphrey Nelson 
Bennett Inouye Neuberger 
Bible Jackson Pastore 
Boggs Javits Pearson 
Brewster Jordan, Idaho Pell 
Burdick Kennedy Prouty 
Cannon Kuchel Proxmire 
Carlson Lausche Randolph 
Case Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Church Keating Saltonstall 
Clark Magnuson Scott 
Cooper Mansfield Smith 
Curtis McC: Symington 
Dirksen McGee Williams, N.J. 
Dodd McGovern Williams, Del 
Dominick McIntyre Yarborough 
Douglas McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Edmondson Miller 
Fong Monroney 

NOT VOTING—5 

Engle Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Hayden Robertson 


So Mr. THurMonpd’s amendment (No. 
1021) was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 590 and ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be omitted. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order.. The Senator is 
entitled to be heard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to dispensing with a reading of the 
amendment. I do not know what is in 
the amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was about to explain 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion having been heard, the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Beginning 
with the comma in line 5, page 50, strike 
out all to and including the word “oc- 
curred” in line 8, page 50, as follows: 
“or a written charge has been filed by a 
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member of the Commission where he has 
reasonable cause to believe a violation 
of this title has occurred”. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such portion of my unconsumed 
10 minutes as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the 
amendment would strike out the portion 
of title VII which would permit a mem- 
ber of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nities Commission to file a charge of dis- 
crimination against an employer. Itisa 
prostitution of the judicial process to 
combine the role of prosecutor with that 
of judge. This is what the provision I 
seek to delete would do. 

Some years ago President Truman ap- 
pointed a Commission on Administration 
Management, which studied the question 
of Federal departments and agencies ex- 
ercising quasijudicial power. The Com- 
mission made a report, a portion of 
which was quoted with approval by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Wong Yang Sun v. McGrath, 
339 U.S. 33. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators who de- 
sire to talk will please retire to the cloak- 
room. The Senate will suspend until 
there is order in the Chamber. The Sen- 
ator is entitled to be heard. Senators 
who do not wish to listen may retire to 
the cloakroom. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in the 
opinion of the Court, which was written 
by one of the ablest judges this country 
has known, Justice Jackson, the Supreme 
Court quoted with approval words which 
constitute the most effective argument 
why my amendment should be adopted. 
The quotation is as follows: 

Furthermore, the same men are obliged to 
serve both as prosecutors and as judges. 
This not only undermines judicial fairness, 
it weakens public confidence in that fair- 
ness. Commission decisions affecting private 
rights and conduct lie under the suspicion 
of being rationalizations of the preliminary 
findings which the Commission in the role 
of prosecutor presented to itself. 


That quotation constitutes an unan- 
swerable argument on the basis of justice 
as to why the amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself whatever time I may re- 
quire. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from North Carolina, on my 
time, whether the Senator’s amend- 
ment is an amendment to the House- 
passed bill or to the substitute. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have modified my 
amendment so as to make it apply to 
the substitute amendment No. 1052. As 
so revised it states: 

Beginning with the comma in line 5, page 
50, strike out all to and including the word 
“occurred” in line 8, page 50. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me make this 


comment for my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate. The House-passed bill would have 
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permitted a single member of the Com- 
mission, working through the Commis- 
sion, to file a charge against an employer 
for an unfair employment practice and 
to take remedial action by going to court 
and seeking injunctive relief. The sub- 
stitute does not so provide. It reads: 

Whenever it is charged in writing under 
oath by a person claiming to be aggrieved, or 
a written charge has been filed by a member 
of the Commission where he has reasonable 
cause to believe a violation of this title has 
occurred 


And so forth— 

that an employer, employment agency, or 
labor organization has engaged in an unlaw- 
ful employment practice, the Commission 
shall furnish such employer, employment 
agency, or labor organization * * * with a 
copy of such charge and shall make an in- 
vestigation of such charge, provided that 
such charge shall not be made public by the 
Commission. If the Commission shall deter- 
mine, after such investigation, that there is 
reasonable cause to believe that the charge 
is true, the Commission shall endeavor to 
eliminate any such alleged unlawful employ- 
ment practice by informal methods of con- 
ference, conciliation, and persuasion. 


The substitute measure would not per- 
mit a Commissioner to take enforce- 
ment powers into his own hands. The 
only time they can come into being is 
when an individual takes his own case 
into court and the Attorney General may 
find there is a pattern or practice of a 
discriminatory employment practice. 

The Commission can only investigate. 
The Commission can only persuade, con- 
ciliate, or mediate. The Commission 
does not have any de novo enforcement 
powers in its own right. 

Mr. ERVIN. The role of the Commis- 
sion under title VII has a serious impact 
upon the employer because there can- 
not be any court action unless the Com- 
mission has found adversely to the em- 
ployer. The provision I seek to strike 
permits a member of the Commission to 
act in the dual role of prosecutor and 
judge. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The facts must be 
made crystal clear. The member of the 
Commission is not a prosecutor. He is 
not a judge. He does not sit in judg- 
ment. He does not go before the court 
of law. The most any Commissioner can 
do, if he finds reasonable cause for be- 
lieving that there is an unfair employ- 
ment practice, is to ask the Commission 
to investigate. The Commission can 
only provide information to the Attor- 
ney General. The Commission can ask 
the Attorney General to proceed, but the 
Attorney General will do it of his own 
will. There are no enforcement powers, 
regrettably, insofar as the Commission 
is concerned. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield on my time, I 
would like to add one factor that the 
Senator from Minnesota has not men- 
tioned. In each of these instances, the 
complaint must first be handled by the 
State employment commissions in those 
States which have fair employment laws. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question on my time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. The language begin- 
ning on line 5 of page 50 states: “or a 
written charge has been filed by a mem- 
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ber of the Commission where he has rea- 
sonable cause to believe that a violation 
of this title has occurred.” 

In line 16, it is stated: 

If the Commission shall determine, after 
such investigation, that there is reasonable 
cause to believe that the charge is true, the 
Commission shall endeavor to eliminate. 


And so forth. Does not this language 
in fact place a member of the Commis- 
sion in the position of filing a charge 
and having the Commission determine 
whether or not there is any basis for 
the charge? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Were the Com- 
mission to have enforcement powers, the 
Senator’s point would be well taken. 
This has been a point that has been 
argued. Suppose an aggrieved party 
makes a complaint and states, “I have 
not been able to obtain satisfaction at 
the local or State level. Will you please 
take a look at it?” The most the Com- 
mission can do is to take a look at the 
case and say that there is reasonable 
cause for a complaint and remedy in this 
connection. After the investigation is 
completed, the most the Commission can 
do is call in the State employment com- 
mission and say, “Will you think this 
case over? Will you work it out?” But 
the Commission has no enforcement 
power or administrative remedy, regret- 
tably. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On the time of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have very little time. 
I will answer later. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question, 
on the time of the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CANNON. I am happy to yield on 
my time to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding of the statement of the 
Senator from Nevada that his position 
is that under lines 5, 6, and 7, a member 
of the Commission may file a charge? 

Mr. CANNON. That is what the lan- 
guage provides. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the language. 
It reads: “or a written charge has been 
filed by a member of the Commission.” 

So it is correct that a member of the 
Commission can file a charge? 

Mr. CANNON. That is the way I read 
it. That was the reason for my ques- 
tion to the Senator from Minnesota. It 
appears that a member of the Commis- 
sion has a right to file a charge with the 
Commission, and he then, as a member 
of the Commission, determines whether 
the charge is true. It seems to me this 
member, at least, is in the position of 
being the prosecutor and also the judge, 
whether he has criminal prosecution 
powers or not. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On line 16 of page 50 
it is provided: 

If the Commission shall determine after 
such investigation, that there is reasonable 
cause to believe that the charge is true— 


It may do such and such. Am I cor- 
rect in my understanding that the 
Senator from Nevada has concluded 
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that, under the language in lines 5 and 
6, a member of the Commission can, in 
written form, file a charge, and then, 
under line 16 and following, determine 
the truth of that charge? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Will the Senator from Minnesota yield 
to me on my time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. CANNON. Would there be any 
objection to striking out the authority 
given to a member of the Commission to 
file a charge? Under this language an 
aggrieved person could still file the 
charge, and the Commission could deter- 
mine the validity of the charge. That 
would resolve the question of a member 
of the Commission being a prosecutor 
and judge. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When the Senator 
speaks of being a judge, he is assuming 
there will be some adjudication in which 
certain penalties will be assessed. The 
Commission can assess no penalties. 

The substitute reads, beginning at the 
bottom of page 51: 

(c) In the case of any charge filed by a 
member of the Commission alleging an un- 
lawful employment practice occurring in a 
State or political subdivision of a State, 
which has a State or local law prohibiting the 
practice alleged and establishing or author- 
izing a State or local authority to grant or 
seek relief from such practice or to institute 
criminal proceedings with respect thereto 
upon receiving notice thereof, the Commis- 
sion shall, before taking any action with re- 
spect to such charge, notify the appropriate 
State or local officials and, upon request, af- 
ford them a reasonable time, but not less than 
sixty days (provided that such sixty-day pe- 
riod shall be extended to one hundred and 
twenty days during the first year after the 
effective day of such State or local law), un- 
less a shorter period is requested, to act un- 
der such State or local law to remedy the 
practice alleged. 


The most the Commission can do is to 
act like Paul Revere. All it can say is, 
“A charge is made. This charge will be 
returned to the State or local authority 
after 120 days“ —if it is a new law— or 
“a days”—if it has an established FEPC 

aw. 

Let us assume that the State does not 
take any action. The most a Commis- 
sioner can do is go to the Commission 
and say, “There is unlawful practice as I 
see it. The Commission should examine 
the case.” There is no power in the bill 
for a Commissioner to institute a law- 
suit. What more could one ask for than 
to try to seek conciliation by using the 
Commission or a Commissioner, rather 
than seeking punishment? If there is a 
question of seeking punishment, it will 
be because of an individual who feels 
that he has been aggrieved and will use 
a court of law to seek such satisfaction. 
If there are practices and patterns of dis- 
crimination, the Attorney General may 
institute legal action under what is called 
pattern or practice conditions. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for another 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it not a fact that if 
the Commission does not obtain volun- 
tary compliance, it has the right to pro- 
ceed with legal action? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. No. That is the 
point. That is the point which I am 
making. It has only the right to do so. 
That is provided on page 53, in the 
following language: 

If within thirty days after a charge is 
filed with the Commission or within thirty 
days after expiration of any period of refer- 
ence under subsection (c) (except that in 
either case such period may be extended to 
not more than sixty days upon a determina- 
tion by the Commission that further efforts 
to secure voluntary compliance are war- 
ranted), the Commission has been unable 
to obtain voluntary compliance with this 
title, the Commission shall so notify the 
person aggrieved and a civil action may, 
within thirty days thereafter, be brought 

the respondent named in the charge 


(1) by the person claiming to be 
aggrieved—— 

Mr. CANNON. If the Senator will 
read further 


Mr. HUMPHREY— 


if such charge was filed by a member of the 
Commission 


Mr. CANNON. Does the distinguished 
Senator agree that it is a prerequisite 
that the Commission find that such con- 
dition existed before the individual can 
bring action? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not agree to 
that. The point is that the Commission 
may offer to advise the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The individual may proceed in his 
own right at any time. He may take 
his complaint to the Commission, he 
may bypass the Commission, or he may 
go directly to court. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield 
on my time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator on his own time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We struggled 
over this section for a long time. The 
section has been modified so that the 
Commission itself cannot bring suit, or 
take part in a suit. A single member 
cannot take part in a suit. He may file 
a charge with the Commission in behalf 
of an individual, but the individual must 
take it to court, if the State commission 
or procedures do not satisfy him or the 
Federal Commission is not able to arrive 
at an agreement for voluntary compli- 
ance. This section was modified in that 
way; and I believe it is one of the most 
important modifications from the House 
bill, under which, if my memory is cor- 
rect, the Commission could bring an ac- 
tion. We eliminated that authority be- 
cause we did not feel that the Federal 
Commission should have the right to file 
suit in its own name in behalf of an 
individual. 

Mr. CANNON. As I said—and I be- 
lieve I understand the language 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time is the Senator speaking? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield myself such 
time as I may need. 

I believe that I understand the lan- 
guage. Either an individual or a mem- 
ber of the Commission may file a charge. 
If the member of the Commission files 
the charge, the Commission then deter- 
mines whether the charge is correct. If 
it determines that the charge is correct, 
it will try to conciliate and reach an 
agreement. If it decides that such 
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agreement cannot be arrived at, accord- 
ing to the language on page 53, “If such 
charge was filed by a member of the 
Commission,“. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Les - comma 

Mr. CANNON. So if the Commission 
says the individual must conciliate, but 
the individual himself decides to sue, 
as a prerequisite to sue, as I read it, the 
Commission must have decided that the 
dispute could not be settled. Prior to 
that time it must have held that such a 
practice existed, and prior to that, a 
member of the Commission was the per- 
son who made the complaint. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
what is the objection to striking out the 
provision with regard to a written charge 
having been filed by a member of the 
Commission, because the individual 
would still be given all the basic rights 
which were intended under this section, 
as I read it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I answer the 
Senator’s question on his time? 

Mr.CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Commission 
has some expertise in the matter. It has 
some knowledge over and above that of 
the ordinary plain, common laborer, or 
the ordinary worker. The purpose of the 
Commission is to try to conciliate and 
mediate, and bring about voluntary com- 
pliance with the standards of the bill. 
We do not appoint Commissioners as wall 
decorations. Their job is to do some- 
thing. However, they do not carry a 
club. They carry the art of persuasion 
with them. They are like the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
They have no authority of law. The 
most they have is the standard of being 
a Government employee seeking to help 
bring about adjudication and mediation. 

I say most respectfully to the Senator 
that an individual citizen can, under this 
bill, file his own complaint. He can re- 
ceive the help of the Commission. He 
can receive the help of a single Commis- 
sioner, but the Commissioner cannot file 
the complaint. The Commission cannot 
file the complaint. 

Mr. CANNON. I beg to disagree with 
the Senator. A member of the Commis- 
sion can file a complaint. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I mean a suit in 
court. We are talking about remedies. 
I repeat to the Senator that the Commis- 
sioner cannot file a suit in court. 

Mr. CANNON. It does not seem to me 
that a valid case is made for a Commis- 
sioner to be able to file a complaint. 
Certainly, he can confer with an indi- 
vidual and recommend to him that he 
file a complaint if he wishes to do so, but 
once the Commissioner files the com- 
plaint, he is a complainant. Then he 
sits on the very Commission which de- 
cides whether the complaint is valid. 

It seems to me that the point of the 
Senator from North Carolina is well 
taken. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] is 
recognized. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator from North Carolina and 
the Senator from Nevada are both con- 
fusing the form of due process with its 
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substance. It would be perfectly proper 
not to require a condition precedent to 
an investigation by the Commission of 
any complaint whatever. The Commis- 
sion might make investigations on its 
own motion. There must be either a 
complaint by an aggrieved individual, 
or by a single member of the Commission 
as a condition precedent to the Commis- 
sion’s investigation, when. It has been 
pointed out ad nauseam that the Com- 
mission has no power except to attempt, 
by conciliation, to bring about an end to 
alleged discrimination; and no power of 
enforcement or even power to bring suit. 
It means to me that the whole objection 
falls to the ground. If the people do 
not like to have a member of the Com- 
mission file a complaint, which the Com- 
mission then considers for its investiga- 
tion for persuasive purposes only, let us 
eliminate the need for a complaint. We 
must have the ability to get the Commis- 
sion into action, for the purpose of elim- 
inating discrimination, without requir- 


‘ing a complaint by an aggrieved party In 


every case, because intimidation of indi- 
viduals in areas where this is most nec- 
essary, whether it be economic, social, or 
any other kind of intimidation, may, in 
many cases, prevent the filing of com- 
plaints by aggrieved persons. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. ERVIN. In lines 15 through 20, 
on page 50 of the substitute, it is stated 
in the clearest language that after the 
charge is filed, the Commission investi- 
gates; and if it finds a reasonable basis 
for the charge it must undertake to 
settle the matter by conciliation. 

In lines 3 through 16, on page 53, it 
is provided that if the Commission fails 
to settle the matter by conciliation, the 
Commission so notifies the aggrieved 
party, and that within 30 days there- 
after the aggrieved party may go into 
court and file a civil action against the 
employer charged with discrimination 
against him. 

It may not mean anything to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Case] but the 
bill certainly puts the key to the court- 
house door in the hands of the Commis- 
sion. This is true because the aggrieved 
party cannot sue in the Federal courts 
unless the Commission first finds that 
there is reasonable cause to believe the 
charge is true and then fails to adjust 
the matter by conciliation. So the Com- 
mission holds the key to the courthouse 
door, which cannot be unlocked for the 
aggrieved party’s benefit unless the 
Commission finds that there is reason- 
able cause to believe the employer guilty 
of the charge of discrimination and fails 
to adjust the complaint by conciliation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether I might be privileged to 
ask a question of the Senator from Min- 
nesota and the Senator from Rhode 
Island on my time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
this question: Is it not true that as a 
result of the compromise, so far as the 
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ability to initiate legal action is con- 
cerned, the Commission is a blind alley 
and a delaying chamber, and that its 
only power is that of putting a search- 
light on the facts and attempting con- 
ciliation? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I can 
answer that. There is a little more to it 
than that. The idea is to try to bring 
about a settlement by conciliation and 
persuasion. The elementary question is 
whether we want to leave the institution 
of a charge strictly and solely to the in- 
dividual, or whether we want to give the 
power to the Commission, or the mem- 
bers of the Commission, to initiate a 
complaint where there is possibly a pat- 
tern of discrimination in employment 
practices. 

If we want to leave it exclusively to the 
individual to initiate the complaint, we 
follow the Senator from North Carolina. 
On the other hand, if we believe that 
sometimes an individual will not take the 
initiative where there is a pattern but 
we believe the members of the Commis- 
sion could initiate that charge, then we 
leave the provision exactly as it is. 

If we mean to do anything at all about 
this problem in the public interest, we 
must give the authority to a member of 
the Commission to initiate a charge 
where he feels that there is a pattern of 
discrimination. The Commission can 
then investigate it. It can adjust the 
dispute by voluntary means, if possible; 
or, if not, it may make a recommenda- 
tion. But we must always bear in mind 
that the Commission, or a member of the 
Commission, is not the prosecutor, and 
not the judge. All that the Commission 
can do is to investigate and recommend. 
But it cannot implement its recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is there anything novel 
about this procedure? 

Mr. PASTORE. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MORSE. Do the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and other commis- 
sions have exactly the same power? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. In this in- 
stance, the Commission would have no 
judicial power to implement its recom- 
mendation or to order compliance there- 
with. All that it could do would be to 
investigate the matter, make a finding, 
and attempt to conciliate it by voluntary 
means. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself such time as I may desire 
to use. 

Some of the remarks that I have heard 
about the extent of the amendment of- 
fered by the senior Senator from North 
Carolina are incorrect. His amend- 
ment would not lessen the power of this 
Commission in any way. It would 
merely provide that charges should be 
filed by a person other than a member or 
members of the Commission. 

Some of the argument is to the effect 
that the Commission has no power to 
make a finding. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
title V of the substitute amendment as 
printed at the last printing on June 10. 
It provides that after charges are filed 
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the Commission shall first investigate the 
charges. Then it provides that if the 
Commission determines after such in- 
vestigation that there is a pattern of 
discrimination in employment practices, 
the Commission shall do certain things. 
Thus the Commission is charged with 
the duty of making a determination. 
That required determination is either 
judicial or quasi-judicial. 

There has been a failure here to clearly 
spell out and to understand the nature of 
judicial power. I sat as the judge of a 
court for 5 years, and entered many 
judgments. There are different types of 
judgments. Not every judgment carries 
a fine or imprisonment in criminal cases, 
or monetary damages in civil cases. A 
judgment may be entered to remove the 
disabilities of minority and make an 18- 
year-old person 21 years old in the eyes 
of the law. That is a judicial act, where- 
by no fine or monetary damages are in- 
volved. A judgment may be entered to 
changes a man’s name. There is no 
penalty attached in such a case, but that 
is a judicial finding; it is an exercise of 
judicial power. The present bill requires 
that after a complaint is filed, the Com- 
mission makes a determination of 
whether or not there is a violation of 
law. The power thus exercised by the 
Commission would be either judicial or 
quasi-judicial. 

This bill would permit one person, a 
Commission member, to be both the 
complainant and the judge. In a court 
of law, the judge who was the com- 
plainant would step aside and dis- 
qualify himself. But under this bill, he 
both complains and hears. After the 
determination is made, if the whole 
Commission determines that the com- 
plaint is true there is placed upon them 
a further duty—to attempt the elimina- 
tion of any alleged pattern of discrimina- 
tion in employment practices by concili- 
ation, or by persuasion. 

That is not all. If the Commission 
fails to eliminate it, they have a further 
power to be used. In the exercise of 
this further power, if they are unable to 
obtain voluntary compliance, they shall 
then notify the person aggrieved, and a 
civil action may be brought. This action 
may be brought under what circum- 
stances? Under the circumstances that 
the court may appoint an attorney for 
the complainant, and that he may au- 
thorize the commencement of the action 
without the payment of fees, costs, or se- 
curity. Thus the litigant has a special 
right which is not afforded to the average 
litigant. This bill proposes to give him 
a special status in the law over and 
above that enjoyed by other litigants. 
He would come in with a special at- 
torney, without deposit of court costs 
or fees or security for them. 

These various powers authorized to be 
used by the Commission represent that 
which, in a court, would be called judicial 
power. If we say it is not judicial power, 
it is at the very minimum quasi-judicial. 

And it is also a matter of making the 
prosecutor the judge. 

The Commission determination un- 
locks the courthouse door. I practiced 
law for many years. Many litigants are 
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not able to get into the court for many 
reasons—mostly financial—which bar 
many people from going to court. 

When a notice is received from the 
Federal Government that there is some 
kind of complaint against him, the aver- 
age small businessman quakes in his 
boots. He asks his lawyer how much it 
would cost him to settle the case with- 
out a trial. He knows the financial 
power of the Federal Government, that 
he will be broken if he attempts to fight 
it out in the courts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so he seeks settlement, not a 
determination of the justice of the com- 
plaints. 

Mr. President, the Senator’s amend- 
ment does not limit the power of the 
Commission one iota. It merely requires 
that someone else file the complaint 
other that the tribunal hearing it. Com- 
plaints could still be filed, just as easily 
as without the amendment. It merely 
provides that this small Commission, 
these few men, shall not be complainant 
and judge, too. 

It weakens our faith in the impartial- 
ity of our judicial institutions, to make 
one man prosecutor and judge. It is a 
violation of the basic concept of Anglo- 
American law to vest in one person the 
duties of prosecutor and judge. 

This amendment does not weaken the 
bill. By separating the duties of pros- 
ecutor and judge it will strengthen the 
bill and public confidence in the bill. It 
does not strip the Commission of power. 
It merely provides that we not make the 
judge and the informer one and the same 
person. That is all the proposed amend- 
ment does. It separates prosecutor from 
judge in the best tradition of our laws. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Nothing that has taken place through- 
out the consideration of the bill is more 
illuminating than the discussion that has 
just taken place in the Senate. 

Title VII is a monstrosity. Nothing 
has proved it more than this discussion. 

In the first place, of course there is 
merit to what the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] said, that 
there might be aggrieved persons who, 
by reason of force or pressure, would not 
dare to file a complaint. 

I have no objection to someone being 
empowered to file a complaint in behalf 
of an aggrieved person who is intimi- 
dated, fearful, and afraid. But there is 
a vast difference between a commission 
sending one of its staff members, an ex- 
aminer or investigator, to look into a cer- 
tain situation and report to the commis- 
sion that action should be taken—a pro- 
cedure, which in my understanding is the 
usual procedure of other commissions 
such as have been referred to on the 
floor—and having a member of the com- 
mission go out into the field and in- 
vestigate these matters and then file a 
complaint that would be acted upon by 
himself and his colleagues. 

If an officer of the staff came in with 
a report, it would be acted upon by at 
least a majority of the commission. It 
would be a commission action without a 
prior determination by one member. 

Mr. President, as sensible men, you 
and I know what would happen to a 
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group of colleagues if one of the mem- 
bers of the group said, “Here is a case 
that should be pushed, acted upon.” 

There are two fundamental elements 
which must be present in a bill such as 
this. Without them, the bill becomes 
useless; indeed, it may do incalculable 
harm. 

In any law designed to enforce legal 
rights and punish legal wrongs, those 
rights and wrongs must be clearly de- 
fined. Offenses against the law must 
likewise be clearly defined. Enforcement 
and punishment must be uniform and 
impartial. No individual should be 
given the power to determine the of- 
fenses or select the offenders. There is 
dynamite in any measure which violates 
these principles. It is not really a law 
but a delegation of power. This bill vio- 
lates them. 

To be sure, an aggrieved person can 
file a complaint. However, it does not 
carry the force of an official complaint. 
I served for 10 years as a prosecuting 
attorney in a State in which criminal 
prosecutions can be started by the prose- 
cuting attorney for the State; or it can 
be started by an individual. I learned 
during those years that when a case gets 
into a lower court, a prosecution that had 
the approval of the State and was pre- 
sented by the official prosecutor for the 
county carried more weight than one 
that was privately brought. Of course, 
it did. Similarly, a case will carry more 
weight when a member of the Com- 
mission files an initial complaint before 
his own Commission, of which he is a 
member, than will the complaint of an 
individual if he chooses to make such a 
complaint. 

Then later, after the Commission has 
acted upon the complaint, it is called 
to the attention of and placed before 
the State enforcement body, if the State 
has such a body. When the case is 
placed before the State, in most States— 
perhaps not all—the action of the Com- 
mission will have considerable influence 
on the action of the State body. 

If the State does not act, the case, in 
due time, will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the proper prosecutor in the Fed- 
eral court. Incidentally, along the way 
the Attorney General, with the permis- 
sion of the court, can get into the act. 

Thus, gradually the complaint gains 
momentum—started, by a member of an 
official body, not by a servant or a staff 
member; later the prestige of the At- 
torney General will be added. Finally, 
after all these processes, these smooth 
provisions setting forth these so-called 
safeguards that were devised some- 
where, by somebody, behind closed doors, 
before this substitute amendment was 
ever exposed to the Senate, the process 
will lead to one place—the door of the 
Federal court. 

This last is, of course, accepted pro- 
cedure. But not everyone can afford to 
defend a case in the Federal court, par- 
ticularly a business offender who em- 
ploys only 25 persons. He will be 
confronted with the expensive luxury of 
going through all the hearings and in- 
vestigations, and then finally defending 
himself before the Federal court against 
the accumulated prestige of the Com- 
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mission, the Attorney General of the 
United States, and all the rest of the 
officials involved. That is what will 
happen. 

If there is anything that is convinc- 
ing that this particular title of the bill 
is a monstrosity, vicious, and dangerous, 
it is the gingerly approach that the pro- 
ponents have employed to camouflage it. 
I do not mean to imply intentional de- 
ception; but the language has been cam- 
ouflaged all the way to present it as a 
kind of friendly, innocuous evangelism, 
to expedite reform of human character 
and persuade people to be more kindly 
and sweet. 

Discrimination is wrong. There is no 
Member of this body who does not be- 
lieve that discrimination is wrong. It 
should be punished so far as it can be 
legally punished, promptly and with 
justice. It should not be punished by a 
long and involved and insidious pro- 
cedure, in which, day by day and week 
by week the accumulated prestige of 
a Federal commission, the Department 
of Justice, and everyone else will pile 
up—and on whom? Against a particu- 
lar offender whom they may choose, not 
against every offender. 

If Congress proposes to take steps to 
put the force of the Federal Government 
behind fair employment, then let that 
force be limited to fields in which there 
can be rigid and uniform enforcement. 
Then let the law be enforced without 
hesitancy. Let it be enforced by the 
regular processes of law. Then we shall 
be dealing with discrimination fear- 
lessly and intelligently. 

Consider the approach to this title. 
It will not take effect for a year. Why 
wait a year to do justice? If this title 
is fair and enforcible, it should be en- 
forced tomorrow. Why wait until a year 
from now? Obviously its framers know 
this is a new departure, attended by 
dangers. So they make the application 
gradual. If it should be enforced upon 
the little man, whose bread and butter 
depends on the efficiency, loyalty, and 
cooperation of 25 employees, let us start 
the enforcement tomorrow. Why en- 
force it upon the employer of 100 per- 
sons, and then reduce the number to 75, 
then to 50, and then to 25? 

This title is vicious and dangerous, 
because under cover of careful investi- 
gation, conciliation, and all the rest of 
these high-sounding activities, it will al- 
low discrimination itself in dealing 
with offenders. An alleged defendant 
would have arrayed against him the full 
power and prestige of, first, one mem- 
ber of the Commission, then of that com- 
missioner’s colleague, then of the State 
enforcement body, with the influence of 
the Commission upon it, and then the 
assistance of the Attorney General and 
the Department of Justice. All these 
forces would accumulate like a snow- 
ball until the defendant reached the 
door of the Federal court, where perhaps 
he could not afford to go, particularly 
when the law reaches the little fellow. 

This is a meritorious amendment. But 
it does not cure nor go to the heart of the 
problem. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has felt bitter about this proposal 
because there never has been time, 
throughout the consideration of the bill, 
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when the ordinary garden variety of 
Senator, who is not a member of the 
mysterious group of high and mighty 
leadership, has had a real chance to be 
heard. From behind closed doors the 
leaders and the administration have pro- 
duced a sugar-coated, plausible bill ex- 
tending the naked power of the Federal 
Government over every little business- 
man on every main street in the Nation. 

I can vote for the bill without title 
VII or with title VII properly safe- 
guarded. But that title as it now stands 
is un-American in the sense that it 
abandons the fundamental principle that 
no official shall ever choose between of- 
fenders to be prosecuted; that no prose- 
cution shall receive the insidious prestige 
of a commission after one of its members, 
a minority, has formed a judgment inde- 
eee of the majority of the commis- 

on, 

Mr. President, I hope this amendment 
will be adopted—although I have no idea 
that it will be. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. First of all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is nothing novel about the 
administrative procedure provision in 
this part of the bill. A great many acts 
of Congress include provisions for admin- 
istrative procedure. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has authority to make 
findings of fact and to bring actions be- 
fore the court, on its own initiative. So 
does the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Let us also consider the many in- 
stances in which the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, after due investigation, 
finds the existence, on the part of a 
union or an employer, of an unfair labor 
practice. In that case, the Board has 
authority to bring an action; or an ac- 
tion can be brought by the employer or 
by the union. 

The interesting point is that in this 
section, there is provision for an ultimate 
check by the court on the question of 
whether there has been a violation of 
law of the sort Congress had in mind in 
dealing with this measure. 

In this instance, we have leaned over 
backward in seeking to protect the pos- 
sible defendants by means of all the 
procedures referred to—those of con- 
ciliation, arbitration, and negotiation. 
I believe it will be found in most in- 
stances that after the investigation be- 
gins, the parties will voluntarily arrive 
at a settlement of the contest. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in 
connection with the references which 
have been made to the members of 
boards, there has been an inference that 
they will function on the basis of a pre- 
sumption of guilt, rather than a pre- 
sumption of innocence, and that they 
will function as prosecutors, rather than 
as factfinders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
1 more minute. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
nothing extraordinary about a procedure 
by which the members of a board, either 
on their own initiative or through their 
staff assistants, make an investigation. 
If anyone thinks a recommendation 
made by a member of this Commission 
will at once be accepted by his colleagues, 
merely because that member of the Com- 
mission has made the recommendation, 
it should be pointed out that certainly 
that is not the case; one who makes such 
an assumption is definitely mistaken 
about the operations of such govern- 
mental groups. 

I am concerned with making sure that 
a check is provided for, by having the 
cases ultimately taken into court. We 
have provided for that check, and also for 
many others. 

Furthermore, I cannot accept the no- 
tion of some that persons of small means, 
whether businessmen or others, should 
be allowed to discriminate with impunity. 
We seek to stop discrimination wherever 
it may exist. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has again 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 1 
more minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we seek 
to provide adequate and fair protection 
by means of a procedure which we know 
is sound, for there is nothing at all novel 
about this procedure. If Senators do not 
want this procedure provided, they had 
better get ready to accept an entire series 
of amendments to the Administrative 
Procedure Act, and then be ready to vote 
to take away from the members of the 
governmental boards and commissions 
the authority we seek to give them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, titles II 
and VII, in my judgment, are the heart 
of the bill. The pending amendment 
would impair the effectiveness of title 
VII. On that ground, I believe the 
amendment must be opposed. 

This provision of the bill is an ef- 
fective one in connection with the prop- 
er operation of an equal employment 
opportunity commission, as we have 
found in the course of our experience 
in New York. For example, a union 
member may not wish to complain about 
his union, although a member of the 
Commission would feel free to do so. 

The fatal defect of the amendment 
is that the provision it would amend is 
not the key to the courtroom door, be- 
cause the Commission does not have to 
find that the complaint is a valid one 
before the complainant individually can 
sue or before the Attorney General can 
bring a suit to establish a pattern or 
practice of discrimination. The Com- 
mission may find the claim invalid; yet 
the complainant still can sue, and so 
may the Attorney General, if he finds 
reasonable cause for doing so. In short, 
the Commission does not hold the key 
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to the courtroom door. The only thing 
this title gives the Commission is time 
in which to find that there has been 
a violation and time in which to seek 
conciliation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
30 seconds. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this pro- 
vision gives the Commission time in 
which to find that there exists in the 
area involved a pattern or practice, and 
it also gives the Commission time to 
notify the complainant whether it has 
or has not been successful in bringing 
about conciliation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
again expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself another 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
another 30 seconds. 

Mr. JAVITS. But, Mr. President, that 
is not a condition precedent to the action 
of taking a defendant into court. Acom- 
plainant has an absolute right to go into 
court, and this provision does not affect 
that right at all. 

Therefore, why knock out this very 
useful part of this title, when it does not 
give the power of both prosecutor and 
court to anyone. I do not believe it does 
that; on the other hand, it does provide 
authority which experience has shown to 
be most desirable and valuable in con- 
nection with the matters dealt with by 
this part of the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have great respect for the Senator from 
New Hampshire, but I believe that in this 
instance he is proceeding on the basis of 
the wrong point of view. 

The point of view of this section is to 
permit one who believes he has a valid 
complaint to have it studied by the Com- 
mission and settled through conciliation 
if possible. The court procedure can fol- 
low. But that will be done only when the 
individual decides he wants it done and 
decides he wants to go to court. 

In Massachusetts, we have had experi- 
ence with an arrangement of this sort 
for 17 years; and, as I recall, approxi- 
mately 4,700 unfair practices complaints 
have been brought before our Massa- 
chusetts Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation. Only two of them have been 
taken to court for adjudication. One 
has been decided, and a second is now in 
court, but has not yet been decided. 
That procedure is the basis and theory of 
this part of the bill, and that is why I 
support it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1½ minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
14% minutes. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
entirely understandable that one who is 
opposed to title VII would be in favor of 
this amendment. However, the Senate 
has already voted on that question, and 
has rejected an amendment to delete the 
title. 

Senators who favor a title VII should, 
in my judgment, oppose this amendment. 

I wish to explain the action already 
taken to amend the House version of 
the bill. In the first and second lines of 
this section, the House version provided 
that a complaint could be initiated: 

Whenever it is charged in writing under 
oath by or on behalf of a person claiming 
to be aggrieved or a written charge has been 
filed by a member of the Commission— 


In other words, the charge would not 
necessarily have had to be made by the 
individual concerned, but could have 
been made by someone else acting in his 
behalf or by a member of the Commis- 
sion. The provision relating to filing on 
behalf of an aggrieved person has al- 
ready been stricken out, and thus the im- 
pact of the bill—the means of effecting 
redress have been diminished. The 
pending amendment would further re- 
duce that power. 

In addition, under subsection (b) of 
the House version, the Commission would 
have had the power to go into court, to 
enforce its mandates by initiating civil 
injunction proceedings. That provision, 
too, has been eliminated. So the powers 
of the Commission have been very greatly 
reduced. 

Now it is sought to take the Commis- 
sion out entirely by not allowing a mem- 
ber of the Commission to file a written 
charge. The filing of a charge—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 30 seconds. 

Mr.KEATING. The filing of a charge 
merely brings a matter to the attention 
of the Commission. There have been 
many instances in which a person who 
was aggrieved dared not or felt he could 
not, because of the presence of pressure 
of some kind, file a charge. There must 
be some protection if we are going to 
have a meaningful section so that the 
charge does not have to be filed by the 
person who claims to be aggrieved but 
may be filed by someone—in this case, 
a member of the Commission—in his 
behalf. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. In the first place, it 
does not follow that only those who are 
opposed to title VII would be desirous 
of improving the procedures under it. 
In the second place, I am always inter- 
ested in the fact that every time any 
portion or title of the bill is under attack, 
some Senator states, “Oh, that is the 
heart of the whole bill.” 

Title VII is not the heart of the bill. 
The turning of the face of the United 
States of America against discrimina- 
tion in all its official fields is the heart of 
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it. That means voting rights and segre- 
gation in schools and other public fa- 
cilities. I do not say that title VII does 
not have its virtues. But if it is the 
heart of the bill in its present form, at 
least, it seems very strange to me that 
when the bill was introduced last fall, 
having been sent to the Congress by the 
late President Kennedy, and carefully 
thought out and endorsed by four Cabi- 
net officers and by the Department of 
Justice, the only semblance to title VII 
was a very careful section that said that 
there should be Federal enforcement of 
equal job opportunities in every business 
or establishment which had contracts 
with the Federal Government or enjoyed 
Federal grants or loans. I would be for 
such a provision 100 percent, because no 
one could say, in my opinion, that that 
would not be justice. We could enforce 
and put teeth into such a provision, and 
it would not require creeping up behind 
someone with a gradual process of post- 
ponement and delayed action until finally 
the aggrieved party would find him- 
self pushed into the court by a herd of 
administrative officers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] is 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Younc], and the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. ENcLE] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 51, as follows: 


[No. 409 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 
Bennett Goldwater Mundt 
Bible Gore Pearson 
Boggs Hayden Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Simpson 
Cannon Holland Smathers 
Carlson Hruska Sparkman 
Church Johnston Stennis 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Thurmond 
Curtis Lausche Tower 
Dominick Long, La. Walters 
Eastland McClellan Williams, Del. 
Ellender Mechem Yarborough 
Ervin Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Morton 
NAYS—51 

Aiken Hartke Miller 
Allott Humphrey Morse 
Anderson Inouye Moss 
Bartlett Jackson Muskie 
Bayh Javits Nelson 

Keating Neuberger 
Brewster Kennedy Pastore 
Burdick Kuchel Pell 
Case Long, Mo. Prouty 
Clark Magnuson Proxmire 
Dirksen Mansfield Randolph 
Dodd McCarthy Ribicoff 
Do McGee Saltonstall 
Edmondson McGovern Scott 
Fong McIntyre Smith 
Gruening McNamara Symington 

Metcalf Williams, N.J. 

NOT VOTING—2 

Engle Young, Ohio 


So Mr. Ervin’s amendment (No. 590) 
was rejected. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
substitute amendment is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such portion of my remaining 7 
minutes as I may use. 

Icall up my amendments Nos. 885, 884, 
and 881. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, that 
their reading be omitted, and that the 
Senate vote on the amendments en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the reading of the amendments 
being dispensed with, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, 

The clerk will read the amendments 
offered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Amendment 
No. 881: It is proposed, on page 34, at 
line 14, immediately after the period, to 
insert the following new sentence: 

If before the termination of such period 
of thirty days judicial review of such action 
is sought, such action shall not become ef- 
fective until judicial review thereof has 
resulted in the entry by the court of a final 
judgment, decree, or order to the effect that 
such action may be taken lawfully. 


On page 34, line 24, strike out the word 
“may”, and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “shall be entitled to”. 

Amendment No. 884: It is proposed, on 
page 34, line 3, immediately after the 
word “persons” to insert the following: 
“including the Attorney General or chief 
legal officer of the State within which 
such failure has occurred”. 

Amendment No. 885: It is proposed, on 
page 33, line 13, immediately after the 
period, to insert the following new sen- 
tence: 

To the greatest practicable extent all such 
rules, regulations, and orders shall be uni- 
form in application and effect with respect 
to all programs and activities subject to the 
provisions of this title. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, these 
amendments are extremely simple. 
They would undoubtedly be adopted if 
the bill did not bear the beguiling name 
of “civil rights bill.” 

Amendment No. 885 merely provides 
that the rules, regulations, and orders 
of executive departments and agencies 
implementing title VI shall be as uni- 
form as practicable in their applica- 
tion and effect with respect to all pro- 
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grams and activities subject to the pro- 
visions of the title. 

This amendment is designed to secure 
as much simplicity and understanding as 
possible. 

Amendment No. 884 provides that the 
attorney general of the State is to be 
included among the persons to be noti- 
fied by an executive department or 
agency administering a federally assisted 
program or activity before action is taken 
eliminating a State or a political subdi- 
vision of a State from participation in 
the federally assisted program or activity. 

The Senator from New York said yes- 
terday that the attorney general of a 
State represented all subdivisions of a 
State. That may be true in New York. 
It is not true in North Carolina, and I 
assume in other States. 

In North Carolina local school boards, 
municipalities, and other local govern- 
mental agencies have their own attor- 
neys. Since they are subdivisions of the 
State, the attorney general of the State 
ought to be notified before action is taken 
that will be adverse to the subdivision. 

Amendment No. 881 is also simple. 
Section 602 of the bill provides that ac- 
tion of an executive department or 
agency eliminating a State, a political 
subdivision of a State, an institution, or 
an individual from participation in a 
federally assisted program or activity 
shall not become effective until 30 days 
have elapsed after the filing of a report 
of the decision. 

This amendment merely postpones the 
effective date of action of the depart- 
ment or agency until it is judged on its 
merits, in case judicial review of the 
ruling agency is sought within the 30 
days. 

This should be done. The accused 
should not be condemned and punished 
until after they have had a hearing 
before the court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing, en bloc, to the 
amendments of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Younec] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. BayH] and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] and 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] are detained on official business. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLotT] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 66, as follows: 


[No. 410 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 
Bible Hill Russell 
Byrd, Va Holland Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Sparkman 
Cotton Johnston Stennis 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Ellender Long, La. Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan Tower 
Gore Mechem Walters 
Hickenlooper Robertson Williams, Del 
NAYS—66 

Aiken Hart Morse 
Anderson Hartke Morton 
Bartlett Humphrey Moss 
Beall Inouye Mundt 
Bennett Jackson Muskie 
Boggs Javits Nelson 
Brewster Jordan, Idaho Neuberger 
Burdick Keating Pastore 
Cannon Kennedy Pearson 
Carlson Kuchel Pell 
Case Lausche Prouty 
Church Long, Mo Proxmire 
Clark Magnuson Randolph 
Cooper Mansfield Ribicoff 

is McCarthy Saltonstall 
Dirksen McGee Scott 
Dodd McGovern Simpson 
Dominick McIntyre Smith 

McNamara Symington 
Edmondson Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Fong Miller Yarborough 
Gruening Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—7 
Allott Fulbright Hayden 
Bayh Goldwater Young, Ohio 
Engle 
So Mr. Ervin’s amendments were re- 

jected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 922, and I 
ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 51, 
line 3, change the period to a colon and 
add the following: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this 
section shall be construed as making it un- 
lawful for any employee to give any such 
information to any duly authorized com- 
mittee or subcommittee of the Congress. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 45 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 45 seconds. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
section 706(a) of title VII of the substi- 
tute makes it a criminal offense for any 
employee of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunities Commission to divulge in- 
formation gathered by the Commission. 
No exception is made in the language of 
the substitute for employes who testify 
before committees of Congress. This 
amendment would except from the crim- 
inal provisions of section 706(a) of title 
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VII of the substitute testimony by em- 
ployees of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunities Commission before Commit- 
tees of Congress and permit such 
employees to testify before congressional 
committees without fear of risking the 
violation of the criminal provisions of 
this section. 

Mr. President, I have previously of- 
fered a similar amendment to title II. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
yield myself whatever time I may re- 
quire. 

I was impressed with this kind of 
amendment yesterday. We have seen a 
continuing reluctance by the executive 
department to permitting employees to 
testify before committees of Congress. 

I had the pleasure of listening to the 
senior Senator from Vermont yesterday 
when he stated that he was disposed to 
vote against most of these amendments 
because they were not described ade- 
quately enough so that he could fully 
understand what they meant, and what 
they included within them. 

On my time, I would appreciate it if 
the Senator could give me some points 
on what he thinks might be pertinent, 
what type of committee the Senator is 
talking about, and what particular testi- 
mony the Senator thinks that Congress 
might be interested in which might be 
developed under this particular title. 

Could the Senator help me on that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
reluctantly I must object. It is not per- 
mitted under the cloture rule. But, if 
the Senator wants to ask questions of the 
Senator from South Carolina, or arrive 
at the result in some other way, that will 
be fine. It is not in accord with the 
rules to do it in any other manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion has been heard. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have plenty of 
time and I am perfectly willing to use it. 
It is my understanding that if a Senator 
takes the floor and proposes an amend- 
ment, we cannot find out the facts about 
the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on my time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In order to set the 
record straight, the Senator will recall 
that I regretfully raised the objection. 
I would like to have a ruling from the 
Chair as to what the rules provide, and 
the justification for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the Senator who has the floor may yield 
for a question. The Senator who has the 
floor may not ask any other Senator a 
question. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I believe the Sen- 
ator is familiar with the fact that an 
employee, as the bill now stands, would 
be subject to penalties if he were to testi- 
fy before a congressional committee— 
for example, if he were called before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
the Committee on the Judiciary, or any 
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other committee, to give testimony. I 
wonder if the Senator knows that this 
amendment was designed to protect such 
employees. The amendment provides 
that nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as making it unlawful for any 
employee to give such information to any 
duly authorized committee or subcom- 
mittee of Congress. 

I was not sure that the Senator un- 
derstood the import of it. It is my opin- 
ion that Congress is entitled to question 
employees of any commission or agency 
of the Government, and that there 
should be no impediment whatever that 
would prevent such employee from dis- 
closing information to Congress. 

I wonder if the Senator is familiar with 
that philosophy? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator in calling this 
situation to my attention. This assists 
me in deciding what to do on this par- 
ticular amendment. 

I should like to hear a little explana- 
tion from Senators who may be opposed 
to the amendment as to why they should 
be opposed to this type of procedure. 

It seems to me that one of the things 
that the Senate has been trying to do 
ever since I came here—and that was 
only a short time ago—and what we were 
trying to do when the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] who is 
presiding at the moment, and I were in 
the House, is to enable Congress to obtain 
testimony from executive employees 
without such employees having a fear of 
being punished. 

This issue arose in the Otepka case. 
Two days ago, I had an article printed in 
the Recorp which indicated that every 
employee who had tried to give Congress 
some information that looked as though 
it might be detrimental to the particular 
agency involved was downgraded; and 
everyone who had tried to prevent the 
information from being obtained had 
either been promoted or given a better 
job than he had before. 

It seems to me that that is exactly 
what this amendment is designed to pre- 
vent; namely, the executive department’s 
efforts to prohibit an employee from tes- 
tifying before committees of Congress . I 
believe this is one of the major bases upon 
which Congress can get the necessary in- 
formation in order to legislate. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wondered wheth- 
er the Senator was familiar with the fact 
that section 706(a) of title VII of the 
substitute amendment makes it a crimi- 
nal offense for any employee of the Equal 
Employment Opportunities Commission 
to divulge information gathered by the 
Commission, and that no exception is 
made in the language of the substitute 
for employees to testify before Congress. 

Mr. DOMINICEK. I am glad the Sena- 
tor has called that to my attention. My 
interpretation was, before the Senator 
called it to my attention, that this lan- 
guage did not apply to Congress. I can 
understand that dissemination of infor- 
mation should not be made generally, but 
I do not believe that the prohibition 
should apply to testimony given to con- 
gressional committees. So the amend- 
ment makes much sense. 
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BEEF ELIGIBLE FOR EXPORT 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. McGOVERN. I yield myself 1 
minute. Mr. President, on May 5 I wrote 
to the Secretary of Agriculture about 
the need in many underdeveloped na- 
tions of the world for high protein foods 
in contrast to our oversupply of beef. I 
suggested to him that we make beef and 
live cows eligible for export under Public 
Law 480 programs to help reduce our cow 
numbers and achieve a basic adjustment 
of beef supply and demand. 

In 1958, we had in our beef herd 24,- 
165,000 cows and heifers 2 years old and 
over. The support price of corn was re- 
duced that year from $1.36 to $1.12 per 
bushel. All feeds dropped in price and 
the number of breeding cows started to 
skyrocket. Raising cattle looked very 
attractive with low feed prices. 

On January 1, 1964, the number of 
cows and heifers 2 years and over had 
increased 30 percent to 31,697,000, or 
more than 7.5 million. 

I have today received a letter from 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman advis- 
ing me that beef has been made eligible 
for export under title I and title IV of 
Public Law 480, in accordance with my 
suggestion and that, while there is no 
current demand for live animals from 
Public Law 480 customers, there is an 
active interest in cows and breeding stock 
on the part of commercial customers con- 
tacted in the new commercial export 
sales promotion drive. 

Title I of Public Law 480 authorizes 
sales for local currencies, not convertible 
to dollars. Title IV authorizes the 
financing of sales through long-term 
loans repayable in dollars. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record Sec- 
retary Freeman’s letter to me, announc- 
ing that beef has been made eligible 
under Public Law 480. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. June 16, 1964. 
Hon. GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear GEORGE: As promised, we have given 
searching study to the proposals in your 
May 5 letter that cow meat and breeding 
cows be made available under the food-for- 
peace program. We are both deeply con- 
cerned with the trend of cattle prices and 
the difficult situation faced by beef cattle 
producers. It has had my personal and de- 
tailed attention every day for many weeks. 
I know that it has likewise had yours. Your 
letter is further evidence of that fact. I 
deeply appreciate your constructive 
thoughts. 

You are familiar with the many things 
that the Department of Agriculture has un- 
dertaken and is undertaking to strengthen 
prices of cattle and beef. 
operation of our major beef suppliers, im- 
ports in 1964 should drop about one-fourth 
below last year’s level. Beef purchases for 
schools and needy persons have been sharply 
increased. Stepped up purchases by the 
Department of Defense are taking addi- 
tional supplies from the market. There are 
vigorous cooperative industry-Government 
promotional efforts throughout the United 
States. We are moving aggressively to de- 
velop export markets for beef; a market 
development agreement has been concluded 
between the Department and the American 
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Meat Institute and European purchasing 
missions are already in this country. 

I am happy to report also that, as proposed 
by you, we have added beef to the com- 
modities eligible under Public Law 480. A 
number of sales agreements under titles I 
and IV, which are now in various stages of 
development, are expected to include beef. 

The inclusion of cows and other live cattle 
in the Public Law 480 programs would in- 
volve the special and difficult problems 
which are peculiar to movement of live ani- 
mals via ocean transportation to distant 
destinations, many of which would be en- 
vironmentally unfavorable. This is prob- 
ably a factor in the fact there are currently 
no such requests from Public Law 480 coun- 
tries. In our commercial export promotion 
drive, however, some of the prospective for- 
eign buyers are looking at cows and breeding 
stock; we hope that sales will result. I am 
in full agreement with you that, from the 
standpoint of total and potential cattle 
population, we have too many breeding cows 
and should get the numbers down. We are 
all wrestling with a complex and extremely 
dificult situation. Your support and help 
in seeking answers and fresh positive steps 
has been invaluable. 

Very best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT MOSES, AR- 
CHITECT AND CAPTAIN OF THE 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

The World’s Fair in New York is a 
tribute to many men. But if any one 
man could be considered as its architect 
and captain, it would be that remarkable 
fountain of energy and brilliance, Robert 
Moses. 

Our own University of Rhode Island 
had planned to award him an honorary 
degree this month, but illness prevented 
his coming to accept it. I trust that his 
health will improve and will soon per- 
mit him to come to our State and receive 
this honor. 

In connection with his work on the 
World’s Fair and all the tributes that 
have been paid to him, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor» an article entitled The Man 
Who Gets Things Done,” published in the 
magazine Engineering News-Record of 
April 23, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MAN Who Gets THINGS DONE 


Rosert Moses. The World's Fair will be 
open on time. When we fix an opening date, 
that's all there is to it.” 

The New York World’s Fair is Robert Moses’ 
promised land. As president of the World’s 
Fair Corp. he promised 2 years ago that the 
fair would be ready on opening day. There's 
not a chance of delay,” he said then. “When 
we fix an opening date, that’s it.” The fair 
was ready on time for its official opening 
Wednesday. 

Bringing the $1 billion World's Fair to com- 
pletion meant whipping onward construction 
of 156 pavilions tucked into 646 acres of 
Flushing Meadows, in New York City’s Bor- 
ough of Queens. All but two were ready on 
opening day and Robert Moses had the un- 
finished bones of one of those torn down be- 
fore the opening. Robert Moses got it done 
again. 


In herding the fair to completion on sched- 
ule, 75-year-old Robert Moses climaxes 40 
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years of building in New York City and New 
York State. Heading as many as 10 agen- 
cies simultaneously, he has supervised more 
than $5 billion worth of construction. 

What it takes to build a fair: The World’s 
Fair Corp. hired Robert Moses as president 
(at $100,000 a year) because of his reputa- 
tion as a man who gets things done. At the 
World’s Fair, getting things done meant op- 
erating like a general in battle, staying al- 
ways on the offensive, reinforcing weak 
points. It meant assigning efficiency experts 
to a slow job, pressuring suppliers for ma- 
terials, advising the fair’s chief engineer on 
coping with tardy contractors, warning the 
Governor of a State that his pavilion is be- 
hind schedule, dealing with officials of New 
York State. According to a fairground 
legend, Mr. Moses was so sensitive to the 
state of construction that he could tell if 
an air-conditioning job was on schedule 
simply by driving past the building. 

Obstacles were bad weather, labor dif- 
culties, racial demonstrations, slow con- 
struction, and time. The chief obstacle was 
time. The fair had a common Moses device, 
a huge clock panel in the headquarters build- 
ing that illustrated in illuminated panels 
the second-by-second evaporation of the time 
left in which to complete the job, 

Like a good general, Robert Moses is a 
skilled delegator of authority. Except in 
matters of policy or dealings with politicians, 
financiers, or designers of high rank, Mr. 
Moses operates entirely through his sub- 
ordinates. He has a large staff of executive 
specialists through which he works and he 
relies on it completely. Most of the men 
he’s known and worked with for years. Rob- 
ert Moses would know whether or not the 
general contractor on a particular pavilion 
was behind schedule and why, but almost in- 
variably he dealt with the contractor through 
one of his staff. He expects a lot of his ex- 
ecutives, but he gives them support all the 
way in return. 

Moses is all business,“ says William Denny, 
construction coordinator for the World's Fair 
Corp. “If you do a good job, you will get 
along fine with him. If you don't—you're 
out.” 

Robert Moses can keep tabs on 156 pa- 
vilions, schedules, budget, fair participants, 
and about a regiment of executives because 
of a remarkable memory that enables him 
to recall all previous conferences, memos and 
letters dealing with whatever subject is at 
hand. 

“And there's no substitute for 40 years of 
acquaintances,” says retired Corps of Engi- 
neers Maj. Gen. William Potter, execu- 
tive vice president of the fair and Robert 
Moses’ right-hand man. Robert Moses 
knows everyone and he is particularly good at 
dealing with public officials on a personal 
basis.” 

FORTY YEARS OF BUILDING 


The World’s Fair is only the most recent 
in what is apparently an endless succession 
of Moses projects. Among his accomplish- 
ments during the past 40 years have been: 
the St. Lawrence-Niagara power project, the 
largest of its kind in the world; the Narrows 
Bridge, which is now nearing completion and 
will be the longest suspension bridge in the 
world; other New York City bridges include 
the Bronx-Whitestone, Throgs Neck, Tri- 
borough, and Henry Hudson Bridges; the 
Queens-Midtown Tunnel between the 
boroughs of Queens and Manhattan and the 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel linking Manhattan 
and Brooklyn; Shea Stadium, the new home 
of the Mets; the Lincoln Center of the Per- 
forming Arts; almost 500 miles of highways, 
and 100,000 units of private and public hous- 
ing in New York City. 

While in college (Yale, B.A.; Oxford, B.A. 
M.A,; Columbia, Ph. D.), Robert Moses de- 
cided upon a life of public service. He was 
then a thing he now loathes and describes as 
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a “goo-goo reformer.” He worked for 5 years 
with a private organization devoted to the 
improvement of New York City government. 
In 1919, Gov. Al Smith called Robert Moses 
to Albany to be chief of staff of a commission 
to reorganize the State government. Mr. 
Moses credits Governor Smith, a most prac- 
tical politician, with changing him from a 
goo-goo reformer to the pragmatist he is to- 
day. It was also the Governor who started 
him on his building career, by creating the 
New York State Council of Parks and ap- 
pointing Robert Moses its chairman. This 
was the first of a series of powerful, but un- 
salaried jobs. Fortunately for him and New 
York he had inherited more than a quarter 
of a million dollars from his mother, 

Parks need roads, so it was a natural step 
for Robert Moses to build highways. Rea- 
sonably, highways led to bridges and tunnels. 
The demolition involved in these jobs gave 
him a background for slum clearance. Grad- 
ually, he accumulated jobs, until by 1959 he 
had 10 of them, most of which he originated 
to further some project and most of which 
paid nothing. His two salaried jobs then 
were Commissioner of Parks, New York City 
($25,000 at peak) and chairman of the New 
York State Power Authority ($10,000). The 
other eight were: chairman of the Tribor- 
ough Bridge and Tunnel Authority, chair- 
man of the New York City Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Slum Clearance, chairman of the State 
Council of Parks, president of the Long 
Island State Park Commission, coordinator of 
construction for New York City, member of 
the New York City Planning Commission, 
president of the Jones Beach State Parkway 
Authority Commission, and chairman of the 
Bethpage State Park Authority. 

HOW HE GETS THINGS DONE 

The key to Robert Moses’ ability to keep so 
many balls in the air at one time is delega- 
tion of authority. He picks his men carefully 
(in almost every case, the man he picks to 
head an agency is an engineer) and then 
turns them loose to direct various projects. 

According to Arthur Hodgkiss, general 
manager of the Triborough Bridge and Tun- 
nel Authority, who has worked under Robert 
Moses for 26 years: “When you work under 
him you get more freedom of action than 
would your counterpart in an agency not 
run by him. Another reason for his ef- 
fectiveness is that he has an overall under- 
standing and feeling for engineering and 
construction that no other administrator I 
know of has.“ 

Robert Moses’ choice of men has held up 
well. The agencies he started or still runs 
are led by men who've been with him for 
decades. The turnover near the top is slight. 

Asked what kind of a man Robert Moses is, 
those who are on his side usually say: He's 
the kind of guy who gets things done.“ 
Asked how, they say simply that he dele- 
gates a lot of authority, tells a man what he 
wants done, and the man goes out and does 
the job. 

William S. Chapin, general manager and 
chief engineer of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, says: “Take the Niagara 
power project, for instance. That had been 
in the planning stage since 1931, when the 
New York State Legislature approved the job. 
In 1954, Governor Dewey decided to move in 
it. He appointed Robert Moses to head the 
job in March 1954. By August of that year, 
Robert Moses had borrowed $40 million to get 
the job started, offering little more in collat- 
eral than his record, and here was a ground- 
breaking. I remember Robert Moses looking 
out over the Long Sault Rapids and saying, 
“They've said this job will take 7 years. Well, 
it'll never take 7 years as long as I’m in 
charge. We'll do it in 5. Actually, first 
power was produced in only 4 years.” 


WHAT MAKES MOSES BUILD 


A man of Robert Moses’ energy, intelli- 
gence, and drive could easily have made a 
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fortune in business or industry. Why then 
work in public service, frequently unpaid, 
for a salary that until the fair was never 
greater than $35,000? 

“T don’t know. I always wanted to go into 
public service,” says Robert Moses. “I don’t 
know why people do it. People want to be 
firemen, policemen, painters, fighters. 
What's wrong with that? It may be a pass- 
ing fancy. It may be an inspiration. It may 
be madness. But once in, you stay, if you 
stay, on account of stubbornness, primarily.” 

In 1960, Robert Moses resigned his State 
jobs. Gov. Nelson Rockefeller asked him to 
leave the chairmanship of the State Council 
of Parks to make the job available to his 
brother Laurance. Mr. Moses resigned all 
five State jobs, positions he originated, with 
a well publicized display of invective. 


MASTER OF INVECTIVE 


Robert Moses’ invective is almost as well 
known as his talent for getting things done. 
In his years of public service he has probably 
racked up a larger list of distinguished 
American enemies than any man since Adolf 
Hitler (to whom occasionally he’s been com- 
pared). He's quarreled with eight successive 
New York City mayors and eight New York 
State Governors, hosing venom regardless of 
rank (Gov. Herbert Lehman—"“a liar”; Gov. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—‘a very vindictive 
man“; Mayor James Walker—“half Beau 
Brummel, half guttersnipe”; Mayor Fiorello 
La Guardia—“powerful, cruel, greedy, politi- 
cal machine.”) He is equally irreverent with 
almost the entire city-planning profession, 
architects, newspaper editors, nature lovers, 
property owners, idealists—everyone, in fact, 
who disagrees with him. He's been able to 
get away with this because he's one of the 
few persons around who is extremely intelli- 
gent, talented, efficient, dedicated, and in- 
corruptible and also willing to work for 
nothing. 

The number of property owners and nature 
lovers who have picketed Robert Moses could, 
standing shoulder to shoulder, probably ring 
the earth. 

Robert Moses dismisses all protests as the 
expressions of “goo-goo” reformers, starry- 
eyed idealists, crackpots, uplifters, do-good- 
ers, etc. Mr. Moses is an exceptionally intel- 
ligent man with little patience for fools. 
Unfortunately, he often counts as a fool 
anyone who disagrees with him. 


THE JOB MUST GO ON 


Mr. Moses has little respect for those who 
oppose his projects. The average man, he 
has said, “doesn't know what's in his own 
interest, He isn’t smart enough to visualize 
what you're going to do. But when you've 
built the thing, he comes around and tells 
you he was always for it. You almost never 
get anybody who wasn’t on the bandwagon 
when the thing is a success.” 

Robert Moses’ approach to dislocations and 
property condemnations is a dispassionate 
one. He feels these things are unpleasant, 
but unavoidable, that the job must go. He 
has no use for public hearings (“They never 
changed a vote.”) and has remarked that 
“the so-called democratic process does not 
readily lend itself to speed, deliberate or 
otherwise.” He isn’t above a bit of high- 
handedness when things stand in his way. 
One of his project supervisors once asked 
what to do about a condemned beachhouse 
that hadn’t been moved from the path of a 
park project. Robert Moses didn’t even 
answer the letter. He just returned it to the 
sender with a kitchen match attached. 

Despite his reputation for acrimony, Robert 
Moses is known as a man of great charm. 
Over 6 feet tall, still vigorous despite his 75 
years (he captained the swimming teams at 
Yale and Oxford), he can be quick to laugh, 
ready with pleasant wit, a man people like 
even though they planned not to. 

Excepting those who know him well, many 
persons have predicted that the World’s Fair 
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is Robert Moses’ farewell party, that his next 
project will be retirement. His reaction: 
“Oh, my God, I’m not thinking of that. Why 
should I?” 

Why indeed? He has his eye on quite a 
few big jobs. There’s the Narrows Bridge 
and its complex approaches to complete. 
There's the possibility of a third tube to the 
Queens-Midtown Tunnel, of making the 
World's Fair site into a park after 1965. For 
20 years he’s been battling to build express- 
Ways across Manhattan at mid-town and at 
the lower end. He may build them yet. 
According to New York legend, Robert Moses 
may lose battles, but not wars. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the 
constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of 
the United States to provide injunctive 
relief against discrimination in public 
accommodations, to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to institute suits to protect 
constitutional rights in public facilities 
and public education, to extend the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, to prevent dis- 
crimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
YounG] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Virginia would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Virginia would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] is 
detained on official business, and if 
present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[No, 411 Leg.] 
YEAS—41 

Allott Hill Russell 
Bennett Holland Scott 
Carlson Hruska Simpson 
Cooper Johnston Smathers 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 

Jordan,Idaho Stennis 
Dominick Long, Talmadge 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Ellender Mechem Tower 

Miller Walters 
Fulbright Monroney Williams, Del. 

Morton Yarborough 

Mundt Young, N. Dak. 


NAYS—54 

Aiken Fong McIntyre 
Anderson Gruening McNamara 
Bartlett Metcalf 
Bayh Hartke Morse 
Beall Hayden Moss 
Bible Humphrey Muskie 
Boggs Inouye Nelson 
Brewster Jackson Neuberger 
Burdick Keating Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy Pell 
Cannon Kuchel Prouty 
Case Lausche Pro: 
Church Long, Mo Randolph 
Clark Magnuson Ribicoff 
Dirksen Mansfield Saltonstall 
Dodd Smith 

as McGee Symington 
Edmondson ern Williams, N.J. 

NOT VOTING—5 

Byrd, Va. Javits Young, Ohio 
Engle Robertson 


So Mr. THURMOND’S amendment (No. 
922) was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Presidenc, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the course of the votes, there is more 
and more confusion in front of the desk; 
and that makes it quite difficult for the 
clerks to see the Senators, and even to 
hear their responses. 

So I express the hope that, from now 
on, Senators will only on special occa- 
sions go to the desk, to be recorded ahead 
of time; and that the staff members 
will not go to the desk, but will remain 
at their tables. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
substitute is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I note 
only 30 Senators on the floor. There- 
fore, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 412 Leg.] 
Aiken g McGovern 
Allott Fulbright McIntyre 
Anderson Gore McNamara 
Bartlett Gruening Mechem 
Bayh Hart Metcalf 
Hartke Miller 
Bennett Hayden Monroney 
Bible Hickenlooper Morse 
Hill Morton 
Brewster Holland Moss 
Burdick Mundt 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Nelson 
Cannon Jackson Neuberger 
Carlson Johnston Pastore 
Case Jordan, N.C. Pearson 
Church Jordan, Idaho. Pell 
Clark Keating Prouty 
Coo’ Kennedy Proxmire 
Cotton Kuchel Randolph 
Lausche Ribicoff 
Dirksen. Long, Mo, Russell 
Dodd Long, La. Saltonstall 
Dominick uson Scott 
Douglas Mansfield Simpson 
Eastland McCarthy Smathers 
Edmondson McClellan Smith 
Elender Sparkman 
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Symington Walters Young, N. Dak. 
Talmadge Williams, N.J. Young, Ohio 
Thurmond Williams, Del, 

Tower Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1022 and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 53, 
beginning on line 17, it is proposed to 
delete down through the period on line 
21. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 45 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 45 seconds. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
one of the functions of the Government 
to provide machinery by which disputes 
between private parties may be justly 
adjudicated. It is not the function of 
the Government to finance the adjudica- 
tion of private disputes and controversies 
of citizens engaged in civil actions. This 
amendment would, therefore, delete from 
section 706(b) of title VII of the sub- 
stitute the proposed authority of the 
Court to appoint an attorney for a com- 
plainant in suits alleging denial of equal 
employment opportunities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

se legislative clerk called the roll. 

HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the £ Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], the Senator from Mississip- 
pi [Mr. Stennis], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youne] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr Ervin] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Mississippi would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Younc]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Virginia would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] are detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], would vote 
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The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 67, as follows: 


[No. 413 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 

Byrd, Va Holland Simpson 
Cotton Hruska Smathers 
Curtis Johnston Sparkman 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. 
Ellender Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 
Fulbright Long. La. Tower 
Gore McClellan Walters 
Hickenlooper Mechem Williams, Del. 

Russell 

NAYS—67 

Aiken Fong Morse 
Allott Gruening Morton 
Anderson Hart Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Mundt 
Bayh Hayden Muskie 
Beall Humphrey Nelson 
Bennett Inouye Neuberger 
Bible Jackson Pastore 

Keating Pearson 
Brewster Kennedy Pell 
Burdick Kuchel Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Lausche 
Cannon Long, Mo. Randol 
Carlson Magnuson Ribicoff 
Case Mansfield Saltonstall 
Church McCarthy Scott 
Clark McGee Smith 
Cooper McGovern S; 
Dirksen McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Dodd McNamara Yarborough 
Dominick Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Douglas Miller 
Edmondson Monroney 

NOT VOTING—7 

Engle Javits Young, Ohio 
Ervin Robertson 
Goldwater Stennis 


So Mr. THuRMOND’s amendment (No. 
1022) was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1023, and ask 
the clerk to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 53, beginning with the word 
“Upon” on line 21, to delete all through 
the word “action” on line 23, as follows: 

Upon timely application, the court may, 
in its discretion, permit the Attorney Gen- 
eral to intervene in such civil action. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield myself 45 
seconds. 

Mr. President, there is no logical or 
sound basis for the Attorney General of 
the United States to intervene in civil 
actions brought by private individuals 
who allege they have been denied equal 
employment opportunities. The United 
States has no business as a party to such 
actions. The courts, which are agents of 
the United States, are established for 
the purpose of judging such controver- 
sies, and it is improper for the United 
States to act as both judge and partici- 
pant. This amendment would, therefore, 
delete the proposed authority for the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
intervene in such suits. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], and the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Youna] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Virginia would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from California 
[Mr. EncLE] and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mrs, NEUBERGER] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] is 
detained on official business and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 67, as follows: 


No. 414 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Simpson 
Byrd, W. Va 1¹ Smathers 
Cotton Holland Sparkman 
Curtis Hruska Stennis 
Eastland Johnston Talmadge 
Ellender Jordan, N.C Thurmond 
Ervin Long, La Tower 
Pulbright McClellan Walters 
Goldwater Mechem 
Russell 
NAYS—67 
Aiken Gruening Morse 
Allott Hart Morton 
n Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hayden Mundt 
Bayh Humphrey Muskie 
Beall Inouye Nelson 
Bennett Jackson Pastore 
Bible Jordan, Idaho Pearson 
Boggs Keating Pell 
Brewster Kennedy Prouty 
Burdick Kuchel Proxmire 
Cannon Lausche Randolph 
Carlson Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Case Magnuson Saltonstall 
Church Mansfield Scott 
Clark McCarthy Smith 
Cooper McGee Symington 
Dirksen McGovern Williams, N.J 
Dodd McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Dominick McNamara Yarborough 
Douglas Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Edmondson Miller 
Fong Monroney 
NOT VOTING—5 
Engle Neuberger Young, Ohio 
Javits Robertson 


So Mr. THURMOND’S amendment (No. 
1023) was rejected. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
substitute is open to further amendment. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1024, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 55, 
line 21, delete the word “not”. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 30 seconds. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 706(h) of title VII of the substitute 
would make inapplicable the Norris- 
La Guardia Act section brought in the 
labor field under the provisions of title 
VII. Action under this title falls with- 
in the scope of labor-management rela- 
tions, and no such exception should be 
made. 

This amendment would therefore make 
the provisions of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act applicable to acts commenced under 
the provisions of title VII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THuRMOND]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered; and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

Th legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Loud! are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from California 
[Mr. ENGLE] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Young]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 72, as follows: 


[No. 415 Leg.] 
YEAS—23 
Byrd, Va. Holland Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Stennis 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Ellender Long, La. Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan Tower 
Fulbright Mechem Walters 
Gore Russell Yarborough 
Hill Smathers 
NAYS—72 

Aiken Carlson Fong 
Allott Case Gruening 
Anderson Church 
Bartlett Clark Hartke 
Bayh Cooper Hickenlooper 
Beall Cotton Hruska 
Bennett Curtis Humphrey 
Bible Dirksen Inouye 

Dodd Jackson 
Brewster Dominick Javits 
Burdick Douglas Jordan, Idaho 
Cannon Edmondson Keating 


Kennedy Miller Prouty 
Kuchel Monroney Proxmire 
Lausche Morse Randolph 
Long, Mo. Morton Ribicoff 
Magnuson Moss Saltonstall 
Mansfield Mundt Scott 
McCarthy Muskie Simpson 
McGee Nelson Smith 
McGovern Neuberger Symington 
McIntyre Pastore Williams, N.J. 
McNamara Pearson Williams, Del. 
Metcalf Pell Young, N. Dak, 
NOT VOTING—5 
Engle Hayden Young, Ohio 
Goldwater Robertson 


So Mr. THuURMOND’s amendment was 
rejected. 


AMERICAN INVOLVEMENT IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Recently, I have had the good fortune 
to read several thoughtful editorials on 
the American involvement in southeast 
Asia. Those which I found profitable 
included an editorial written by Drury 
R. Brown and published in the June 1 
issue of the Blackfoot (Idaho) News; an 
editorial written by Ladd Hamilton, 
which was published in the April 28 is- 
sue of the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune; 
an editorial entitled “Asian Confronta- 
tion,” published in the June 12 issue of 
the New York Times; and a column 
written by Ralph McGill, printed in the 
June 12 issue of the Idaho Daily States- 
man. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the articles printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Blackfoot (Idaho) News, June 1, 
1964] 
THE HOUR LATE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


For many people in the United States the 
words “South Vietnam,” “Laos,” and “Cam- 
bodia,” have little meaning. But for 
thoughtful Americans, pronunciation of the 
names of these little countries in the penin- 
sula extending from southeast Asia have at 
the present time the sound of a fire-alarm 
bell. 


Among high Government officials, members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
newspaper correspondents who are on the 
scene and individual citizens who would wish 
the right U.S. foreign policy to prevail, there 
is an honest difference about what we should 
do about our involvement there. 

John S. Knight, a respected newspaper 
publisher who believes we should withdraw 
from our overextended position in that area 
of the world, recently stated the facts leading 
to our having troops in what was once known 
as French Indochina. 

In World War II, the whole peninsula fell 
like an overripe plum into the hands of the 
Japanese when they surged southward. 
France at the time was a captive to Nazi 
Germany. The French authorities in Indo- 
china easily capitulated to the Japanese. 

The Vietminh guerrillas in the Japanese 
occupied territory fought the Japanese. At 
the same time they were determined that the 
French should not return to their former 
control of the peninsula. 

When the German and Japanese war 
machines were overthrown, a freed France 
reasserted in 1946 her claim to her former 
colonies. The claim led to war between the 
Vietminh guerrillas and the French. The 
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United States sided with France. The Viet- 
minh, in the meantime, had secured the 
backing of the Red Chinese. 

Despite all the help that the United States 
gave France, the Viet guerrillas in a 6-year 
war that ended in 1954 with Dien Bien Phu, 
totally defeated the French. 

The war ended with a cease-fire accord at 
Geneva and a conference of the SEATO power 
with representatives of the guerrilla leaders. 
The conference accomplished little other 
than the agreement for a cease-fire. Guer- 
rilla control over North Vietnam was ac- 
cepted. South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos 
were recognized as independent states, and 
the SEATO powers—Britain, United States, 
France, New Zealand, the Philippines, Pakis- 
tan, Thailand, and Australia, agreed to pro- 
tect the little countries against Communist 
aggression. 

The basis of the agreement was that when 
the established governments of South Viet- 
nam, Laos, or Cambodia might be threatened 
by subversion and would ask for help, the 
guarantor nations would come to their aid. 

This was the Dulles diplomacy. It was 
based on containing or battling communism 
anywhere in the world. Any revolution any- 
where in the world would be presumed to be 
Communist inspired. It did not take into 
account the feeling of the masses of people 
in the lands we were obligated to shore up. 
They might have no recourse other than to 
rebel against an aggressive or corrupt gov- 
ernment, but it was always presumed that 
such revolution was Communist inspired. 

The rest of the world simply did not agree 
with the prevailing U.S. policy during most 
of the postwar period—the policy of inter- 
vening in every revolution on the side of 
established governments. 

y, when trouble occurred in Laos 
or South Vietnam, the burden of shoring up 
the existing government fell on the United 
States as the leader of the anti-Communist 
bloc. The other involved powers have con- 
tinued to look the other way. 

President Johnson has restated the posi- 
tion of the United States. The United States, 
he has said, will do whatever is necessary to 
help the southeast Asians resist Communist 
assault as long as they continue to ask us 
for help.” 

The frightening part is that the Govern- 
ment that may ask us for help may be unrep- 
resentative of the people of the land. 

There is unmistakable evidence the peo- 
ple of southeast Asia want nothing so badly 
as to be let alone, 

This point was driven home to me in lis- 
tening to Pulitzer Prize winning Reporter 
Malcom Browne, who spoke at a recent meet- 
ing of the Idaho-Utah Associated Press meet- 
ing in Moscow, Idaho. His picture of the 
Buddhist monk who burned himself to death 
in protest to the Diem regime in South Viet- 
nam did much to alert public opinion to the 
real situation in that land, (This young re- 
porter is one of the heroes among newsmen 
dedicated to letting the people of the United 
States know what really is going on in the 
world. He suffered much at the hands of 
Diem's police.) 

The situation in southeast Asia, said 
Browne, is so bad that it may be too late 
now for the United States to accomplish 
anything there. Our problem has been two- 
fold: To resist the Communists, and to en- 
courage the local leaders to create a govern- 
ment the people would be willing to fight for 
to preserve. 

He recognized the threat to the free world 
that is found in the guerrilla tactics ad- 
vanced by Ho Chi Minh. He believes that 
if they are permitted to work in southeast 
Asia, the free world will be confronted with 
them everywhere. 

But everything he said indicated that the 
Communists are winning the battle for the 
minds of the people. They move in and in- 
filtrate the country nominally under the 
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control of Western-supported governments. 
They will ruthlessly kill a few leaders of the 
opposition, but they will mingle with and 
convert the ordinary farmers and villagers. 

There are many devoted Americans seek- 
ing to improve the condition of the people 
of Laos and South Vietnam, but there are 
not enough of them and they are working 
against too great odds, said Browne. 

He gave a specific instance of how things 
work out. The Vietnam forces, for instance, 
will hear that the Communists have taken 
over a certain village. They will send an 
expedition against it. As they approach the 
village through the jungle they may find 
they are pinned down across a moat from 
the village by rifle fire. The U.S.-advised 
Vietnam will decide this calls for aerial sup- 
port. They will radio for bombs and napalm 
to be dropped on the village. Soon the 
planes roar in, dropping high-explosive 
bombs, followed by planes that drop flaming 
napalm. (That is the most horrible situa- 
tion for the people in the village that can be 
imagined, said Browne.) 

The relatively few Communists in the vil- 
lage will have taken refuge in underground 
shelters prepared for just this eventuality, 
which in many circumstances will resist the 
napalm fire. The women and children are 
left to burn. 

(“I have gone into villages that have been 
burned out under such circumstances and it 
is a sickening sight,” said Browne. “I have 
helped gather up the charred bodies of wom- 
en and children and lay them out for dis- 
position on sheet iron strips. You never 
forget it.”) 

The natives know that the helicopters and 
planes that carried the bombs and the 
napalm were furnished by the United States. 
Under the circumstances, what reason will 
they have to think that the government that 
is claiming their loyalty and its supporter, the 
United States, is really concerned for them? 
(Senator Barry GOLDWATER, you who would 
condone the use of low-yield atomic weapons 
to defoliate the jungles to expose the jungle 
trails of the guerrillas, please take note.) 

Former President Kennedy is known to 
have believed that the United States was 
overcommitted in southeast Asia. How he 
might have planned to become disengaged 
there will never be known. 

As the southeast Asia crisis continues to 
grow, the people of the United States are 
going to have to decide what course our 
Nation will take. Here are some realistic 
facts that should guide their considerations: 

All of the people of Asia are of color. 
They resent the white-skinned minority of 
the world and have made it very plain they 
will never hereafter submit to its rule. 

The white-skinned people of the world 
have made little progress in meeting the 
colored people of Asia on an equal basis. 
The devoted and consecrated white servants 
that are attempting to act as their teachers 
and guides to the sort of freedom we take 
for granted, are too few. 

The only nuclear weapons used in warfare 
were released by members of the white race 
against a nation that was of color. The re- 
sentment for that act among people of color 
is very great. 

Should the United States without the help 
of its SEATO allies, and actually against the 
wishes of many of them, engage in unilat- 
eral action to preserve shoddy governments 
against what might be the desire of an 
actual majority of the total people involved? 

Shall we permit the hastily conceived and 
poorly designed Dulles policies to continue to 
be our guide in every situation in the whole 
world? 

Are we beginning to realize there actually 
is a difference between forms of communism 
and that many of them are vehicles for the 
expression of nationalism—that they may be 
of service to peoples in some lands while of- 
fering no threat to our social structure? 
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It seems that it is time for Americans to 
be thinking some of the unthinkable 
thoughts advocated by Senator FULBRIGHT. 


[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning 
Tribune, Apr. 28, 1964] 


FRUSTRATIONS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Senators FRANK J. LauscHe, Ohio Demo- 
crat, and HUGH Scorr, Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican, may be excused for their im 
with the progress of the war in Vietnam, 
As the St. Louis Post-Dispatch has observed, 
in an editorial reprinted on this page today, 
“The South Vietnamese fight against the 
Communist guerrillas is not being won, and 
if General Khanh can even hold the line it 
will be an accomplishment.” The United 
States is spending millions of dollars, and so 
far has spent the lives of 131 Americans 
killed in action in an attempt to hold the 
line there. Guerrilla bands strike in South 
Vietnam and then scurry for the Cambodian 
border where U.S. airplanes are not permitted 
to follow. Over a jungle supply line, war 
materiels and food are moving south from 
North Vietnam, where Americans are not 
permitted to fight. It is little wonder that 
Lausch and Scorr, as well as many others, 
are eager to carry the war to the enemy, 
wherever he may be. 

The two Senators have called for raids into 
North Vietnam to choke off the supplies that 
are helping to keep the guerrillas going. 
The Vietcong, they said Sunday, should not 
be permitted “a privileged sanctuary” where 
they are safe from attack. The time has 
come, said LAUSCHE, to “work out a program 
of tit for tat” and, whenever the North Viet- 
namese strike, the U.S.-supported South 
Vietnamese “should strike in equal manner 
by going across the border.” 

There is a superficial logic in this argu- 

ment, and it has found much favor. But 
there is a great danger in it, too, for no one 
can tell what sort of can of worms will be 
opened once the border is crossed by Ameri- 
cans, 
Simply to cross the border and bomb a few 
key roads and depots probably would do no 
good; the Government of North Vietnam, 
which supports the Vietcong, would have to 
be militarily defeated and it is unlikely that 
Red China would permit that to happen. 
The most probable result of the Lausche- 
Scott policy would be that once the border 
is crossed in the south by U.S.-supported 
South Vietnamese, it also will be crossed in 
the north by Red Chinese “volunteers.” We 
then would have the choice of backing out, 
which would leave us worse off than we are 
now, or of throwing China out of North Viet- 
nam, which would make a big war out of a 
little one. 

Neither alternative is palatable, and the 
latter is recklessly dangerous. As Senator 
Frank CHURCH, Democrat, of Idaho, pointed 
out Sunday, this could lead to “a hopeless 
e the end of which is difficult 

see.” 

The war in southeast Asia is frustrating, 
to be sure, and the temptation is great to 
look for quick solutions. Unfortunately, 
there are none. The best we can hope to do 
in South Vietnam, at least for the time being, 
is maintain a perilously delicate balance of 
power by whatever military means seem 
appropriate. The most promising long- 
range solution is neutralization of all of 
southeast Asia so that the fighting can be 
halted without great loss of power and pres- 
tige on either side. But that must come 
later; in the meantime, we must settle for 
a severely limited war.—L.H. . 


[From the New York Times, June 12, 1964] 
ASIAN CONFRONTATION 

Two U.S. planes have been shot down in 

Laos and now American armed fighter plane 

escorts are shooting back. The situation is 

deteriorating in Vietnam as well as in Laos 
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and, by reflexion, in Cambodia, Thailand and 
all of southeast Asia. When or how is the 
shooting going to end? When or how is the 
steady, if slow, advance of the Communists 
in the region going to be stopped? 

The power factor in southeast Asia that 
really counts is the confrontation between 
the United States and Communist China. 
They are still at some distance from each 
other, but the gap is closing. When Under 
Secretary Ball and President de Gaulle con- 
ferred the other day, they agreed that south- 
east Asia should be denied to the Com- 
munists, but they disagreed on how this 
goal was to be achieved. 

General de Gaulle insists with reason that 
no settlement of the Indochina conflict is 
possible without the concurrence of the Com- 
munist Chinese: This is the dominating 
factor. China is there; the United States 
is 10,000 miles away. Chinese power radi- 
ates over the whole of Asia from India to 
Korea. 

The nub of the question is the American 
belief that a withdrawal of our military sup- 
port would leave a vacuum which the Red 
Chinese would inevitably fill—not to men- 
tion the fact that for better or worse we 
have commitments that we must honor. 
The De Gaulle argument is that China has 
enough problems with Russia in the north, 
India in the west and the United States in 
the east, not to mention a strained econ- 
omy, to be willing to leave southeast Asia 
more or less alone—on the condition that 
China felt there was no longer any reason 
to fear a threat from the United States in 
that area. 

There is no ideal solution; but it has 
seemed to this newspaper that the most 
practicable one is, in the broadest possible 
terms, a guaranteed neutralization of all 
States that formerly made up Indochina. 
What this means is that the interested 
powers—including particularly the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Communist 
China—would mutually and gradually with- 
draw militarily from that area and would at 
the same time guarantee the independence 
of the respective States, possibly with a 
U.N. presence to enforce it. 

Obviously such a solution is risky and 
might not work out in practice, but the 
risks will be great no matter what is done, 
and will be still greater if the outcome is 
left to the hazards of military escalation. 

The entire problem deserves exploration 
in another conference of the 14 na- 
tions, Communist China included, that have 
been concerned with southeast Asia since 
the Geneva Conference of 1962. The deci- 
sive confrontation of the United States and 
Red China should be over a negotiating 
table, not with arms. In the long run, this 
will only be possible when Communist 
China is a member of the United Nations 
and when Washington can speak to Peiping 
in the normal course of diplomatic ex- 
changes between two nations that recognize 
each other. 

{From the Idaho Daily Statesman, June 12, 
1964] 
Laos Poier Farts To ACHIEVE GOALS 
(By Ralph McGill) 

WasHincton.—The United States became 
heavily involved in Laos during the Eisen- 
hower administration. From the 1950’s into 
the present, political and ideological chaos 
has, with but few intermissions, been the 
rule. The late Secretary of State Dulles ap- 
plied his domino“ theory to southeast Asia. 
It one domino were pushed over, the others 
all fell, 

Laos has never been truly a country, or na- 
tion. It is not one today. It likely will never 
be. A beleaguered France gave it “inde- 
pendence” in 1949, The landlocked, moun- 
tainous area had once been a part of the 
Indochina union, and since 1883, a French 
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protectorate. 
animism. 

It is a region of tribal groups. Laos is an 
example of the slow evolution of ethnic 
groups toward a commonly shared culture 
and loyalty. Today, the people would like to 
be left alone. They do not trust us or want 
us there. They do not want the Russians 
or the Communists. They have no compre- 
hension of ideology beyond that of the philo- 
sophic, meditative neutralism of Buddhism. 
There is no concept of all that is bound up 
in the words “freedom,” “liberty,” “democ- 
racy.” 

“Kings” developed out of the “royal” 
family of the major tribes. This was fostered 
by France. Colonialism understandably 
found it easier to establish a government by 
recognizing a leading family, Out of the 
plan came princes, princesses and a sort of 
dynasty. The people are used to being 
“ruled” by a headman or a coalition of tribal 
“elders,” 

These Laotian generalities would apply, 
with variations, to all of southeast Asia. 
South Vietnam is divided by religion— 
Christianity and Buddhism. For a genera- 
tion there has been a growing gulf, widened 
by sporadic persecutions in which both 
divisions share responsibility, 

We are in a predicament today which is 
not at all that of the late 1950's. At that 
time monolithic communism was supporting 
the northern secession forces. There was 
then, as now, dislike of Chinese in the area. 
The Chinese, present in southeast Asia in the 
hundreds of thousands, had gained control 
of much of the business and the local mar- 
kets. 

There was then more Russian infiuence 
than mainland Chinese. But as the divi- 
sion grew between the Communist giants, 
it became apparent that because of geog- 
raphy the Mao government would be the 
one with the most influence. The main- 
land Chinese throughout the entire area 
previously had kept a calculating eye on 
Formosa and the Nationalist Chinese, and 
on the Russians. 

At least 2 years ago these Chinese decided 
that with Red China withdrawing from her 
alliance and ideological “oneness” with Mos- 
cow, their future lay with Peiping. There 
was the usual realism in this. If Peiping’s 
influence was the stronger, then the local 
governments would not likely take over the 
business of local Chinese. (In Indonesia 
Sukarno took the property of many Chi- 
nese and drove them out of the country.) 

Hence, the presence of these relatively 
well-off mainland Chinese in the various 
countries of today’s southeast Asia is a de- 
terrent to local feeling of independence from 
China and is a very considerable assistance 
to the growing dominance of Peiping's influ- 
ence. The Chinese have the added asset 
of color. The Russians are “long noses” 
and white. 

It was this situation which President Ken- 
nedy inherited. It was new. But it is the 
height of folly to try and fix any blame 
for it on any individual or administration. 
The Dulles policy failed. Revision of that 
policy to try to meet the new conditions has 
not succeeded. 

We now are confronted with the need to 
negotiate an international agreement which 
will permit us to withdraw with some sav- 
ing of face. But what we should under- 
stand is that the evolution of former iso- 
lated and so-called backward peoples in the 
world will continue. They want to be left 
alone. They will not be. 


Its religion is Buddhist and 


THIS IS THE WEEK THAT IS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as may be necessary 
to impart an observation to the Senate. 

This is the week that is. 
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This is the week when the hands of 
the clock are running in both directions. 

This is the week when history is being 
made and unmade. 

This is the week when King George 
III, lying restlessly in his grave for al- 
most 200 years, has finally been vindi- 
cated. 

Poor misunderstood George: He al- 
ways knew that colonialism was the 
ideal form of government. But the un- 
couth yokels—John Hancock, George 
Washington, Sammy Adams, and all the 
rest—they were too dumb to understand. 

They did not know how well off they 
were, and they made trouble for 
George—real trouble. 

We must remember, however, that 
“might and right rule the world—might 
till right is ready”; and after 190 years, 
during which George has been kicked 
and cussed and ridiculed by Whigs and 
Tories, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, “right” finally prevailed, and the 
U.S. Supreme Court decided, belatedly, 
it is true, that George III had been right 
all the time. 

It may be that some backward coun- 
tries may now sneer at us; but those that 
still hold colonies will applaud. 

And as for you, Nikita Khrushchev, 
you with your crackbrained notion that 
legislative bodies should represent areas 
as well as population—please step down. 
Who do you think you are, anyway? 
Benjamin Franklin? 

This is the week that is. 

This is the week when Orville Free- 
man, bless his heart, gave to the public 
the names and addresses of all the cot- 
ton mills that copped $23 million of tax- 
payers’ money in 6 weeks’ time. 

What a shame—what a travesty to re- 
lease these names. Now they will be the 
target of every organization that believes 
itself deserving of a cut. 

Handouts are for farmers—and chari- 
ties—and the mentally retarded—not for 
high-level manufacturers, How could 
you do such a terrible thing, Orville? 

But now that the deed has been done 
and you boys in the textile business are 
full-fledged members of the club, we wel- 
come you, Brother Bob, and you, Brother 
Charlie, and all your comrades, into the 
great fraternity of “Feeders at the Pub- 
lic Trough.” 

Let me caution you, however, that with 
the great privileges which you will en- 
oy as members there is also an obliga- 

on. 

Keep your dues paid up promptly. The 
voluntary contributions you made last 
winter were just initiation fees. 

The dues are regular and mandatory. 

This is the week that is. 

This is the week when the “Society for 
the Control of Shyness” scored its great- 
est triumph. ' 

Willie the Wonder Boy had always 
wanted to be important, but one thing 
had stood in his way. He was shy. 

He never liked to wrestle with the oth- 
er boys. He would never take candy away 
from the other children. He wanted it 
brought to him. 

Whenever he took a bath the water 
would be warmed for him, as he had a 
violent aversion to cold water. 

Once when it was suggested that he 
ought to act like other boys his age and 
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get out and fight for what he wanted, 
he simply said: “Nix on that stuff.” 

When his friends tried to get him to 
talk on television and radio, thinking 
that might cure his shyness, he was 
overcome by “Ike-fright.” 

Then, the committee for the control 
of shyness took a hand with Willie. They 
appealed to his pride; they worked on 
his conscience; and then they told him 
that the big. bad escapees from rest 
homes and mental institutions would in- 
fest the country and eat all the people 
unless he stopped being coy. 

That did it. 

Willie straightened up. He donned his 
gold-plated armor. He said “I want to 
do something big,” and promptly 
plunged into the swim where he was 
almost, but not completely, immediately 
submerged by cold water. 

This is the week that is. 

This is the week that three red-blooded 
American boys are trying out a great 
experiment in psychology. 

These three boys, Lyn, and Dean, and 
Bob, had heard of a far-off country. At 
least, it seemed far off until Bob found 
that it was actually within easy com- 
muting distance. 

And in this far-off land there were 
lots and lots of people; so many in fact 
that it was very hard to count them. 

When Americans first visited this land, 
the people were very glad to see them. 
They said, “We like Americans; we want 
to work with them.” 

But after a few years their attitude 
seemed to change. 

In spite of all the presents the Ameri- 
cans gave them, the people of this far-off 
land became less sociable. They even 
got less friendly with their own govern- 
ment. 

One day they found that someone had 
broken into their palace and done away 
with their king—who really did like 
Americans. 

After that, they became less friendly 
than ever. 

One day not so many moons ago Dean 
said to Bob, “I have just had a call from 
Cab. He says that most everyone in this 
far-off land don’t like us any more. 
What can we do to make them like us 
whether they want to or not?” 

But Bob said, “We must not do any- 
thing until we talk with Lyn.” 

So they talked with Lyn, and he said, 
“Do what you think best, boys; I will be 
too busy to help you much for four more 
long months.” 

So Dean and Bob, knowing that all 
backward people like candy, decided that 
the thing to do was to drop bom-boms 
all over these people who don’t like 
Americans any more, and that would 
make them like us immensely. 

So in this week that is we have been 
dropping bom-boms on the people of this 
far-off land so they will like us real well 
from now on. 

And if some of the bom-boms intend- 
ed for the backward people along the 
Mekong inadvertently fell among the 
people along the Congo, it may be that 
either Dean or Bob lost his sense of 
direction, 

Anyway, do we not want the 200 mil- 
lion people of Africa to like us too? 
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“Oil in oil” our boys are having a 
busy week. 

Yes, Mr. President, this is the week 
that is. A week to be long remembered. 

Provided, of course—and pardon this 
morbid note—that the events of this 
week do not constitute a prelude to the 
week that never will be. 

I thank the Senate. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the 
constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of 
the United States to provide injunctive 
relief against discrimination in public 
accommodations, to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to institute suits to protect 
constitutional rights in public facilities 
and public education, to extend the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, to prevent dis- 
crimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, under 
the inspiration of that brilliant bit of 
satire by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], I offer a bipartisan amendment 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 3, after the quotation mark, and 
before the word “Civil,” it is proposed 
to insert “Dirksen-Humphrey-Kennedy,” 
so as to make the definition read: 

That this Act may be cited as the Dirksen- 
Humphrey-Kennedy Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the prohibition 
of rule XXII against the consideration of 
amendments that have not been printed 
be waived. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Netson in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I think the 
designation should be “the Dirksen- 
Humphrey Act.“ 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I will 
modify my amendment accordingly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I still object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification? Would 
the Senator from Montana object? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What was the 
latest modification? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana object to the 
modification? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, yes. The pro- 
posed amendment is to the Senate bill, 
and what we are referring to is the 
Senate substitute. However, I appreci- 
ate the spirit in which the Senator from 
Georgia offers his amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I read in the press 
that the Senator from Montana sug- 
gested this name. In order to avoid 
any personal embarrassment to those 
involved, I thought I would offer the 
amendment. I thought that while we 
were proceeding in a bipartisan spirit, 
we might also extend our cooperation 
and spirit of mutuality to the executive 
branch of the Government. For that 
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reason, I sought to bring in the Attorney 
General. 

However, I am very fond of the ma- 
jority leader, so I am willing to elimi- 
nate the Attorney General and leave 
the designation as he suggests—the 
Dirksen-Humphrey Act. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thoroughly ap- 
prove of the idea, but I must object to 
the amendment because this is the first 
time I have heard of an amendment of 
this kind being offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana objects. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It seems that all the 
amendments proposed to the bill are 
found to be most excellent and worthy of 
everything except adoption and ap- 
proval. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one-half a minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
one-half a minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am thoroughly 
in accord with the views expressed by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, but 
I believe that the objective he is seek- 
ing to achieve could better be achieved 
by having all of us recognize that the 
measure we are considering is the Dirk- 
sen-Humphrey substitute. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, in my time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not the Senator 
from Montana recognize that all of us 
soon will pass from this mortal scene, 
and some may even forget the distin- 
guished services of the Senator from 
Montana and the Senator from Illinois; 
but if we emblazon their names on the 
front page of the bill, their names will re- 
main there for all time to come—until 
the American people rise in their wrath 
and repeal it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So I understand; 
but this is a new type of innovation, at 
this time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I regret 
that the Senator from Montana objects. 

AMENDMENT NO. 892 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 892, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
in line 7, immediately after the word 
“discretion,” it is proposed to insert the 
words “and upon a showing of substan- 
tial cause for intervention.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized. 


Mr. ERVIN. First, Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays upon the 
amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I join 
in the request for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I do not 
think the man who could exercise fairly 
and wisely all the powers of unprece- 
dented scope and sweep which this bill 
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undertakes to vest in the Attorney Gen- 
eral has yet been born. 

My amendment merely provides that 
before the Attorney General shall be per- 
mitted to intervene in a private lawsuit 
between two individuals, instituted under 
title II of the bill, the Attorney General 
must show the court that there is a sub- 
stantial cause for his intervention. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, let us 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], and the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Youn] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 72, as follows: 


[No. 416 Leg.] 
YEAS—23 
Byrd, Va. Gore Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Smathers 
Cotton Holland Sparkman 
Curtis Johnston Talmadge 
Eastland Jordan, N.C Thurmond 
Ellender Long, La. Tower 
Ervin McClellan Walters 
Pulbright Mechem 
NAYS—72 
Aiken Gruening Monroney 
Allott Morse 
Anderson Hartke Morton 
Bartle Hickenlooper Moss 
Bayh Mundt 
Beall Humphrey Muskie 
Bennett Inouye Nelson 
Bible Jackson Neuberger 
Boggs Javits Pastore 
Brewster Jordan, Idaho Pearson 
Burdick Keating Pell 
Cannon Kennedy Prouty 
Carlson Kuchel Proxmire 
Case Lausche Randolph 
Church Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Clark Magnuson Saltonstall 
Cooper Mansfield Scott 
Dirksen McCarthy Simpson 
Dodd McGee Smith 
Dominick McGovern Symington 
Douglas McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Edmondson McNamara Williams, Del. 
Fong Metcalf Yarborough 
Goldwater Miller Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—5 
Engle Robertson Young, Ohio 
Hayden Stennis 
So Mr. Ervin’s amendment (No. 892) 
was rejected. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN, Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments Nos. 876 and 894, and 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, that the reading of the amend- 
ments be omitted, and that the Senate 
vote upon the amendments en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. Ervin’s amendment No. 876 is as 
follows: 

On page 53, line 19, immediately after the 
word “complaint”, insert the words “with the 
consent of such attorney”. 


Mr, Ervin’s amendment No. 894 is as 
follows: 

On page 10, line 10, immediately after the 
word “complainant”, insert the words “with 
the consent of such attorney”. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, titles II 
and VII of the bill provide that the court 
may appoint attorneys to represent com- 
plainants in private suits under those 
titles. My amendments would merely 
specify that the judge could not appoint 
an attorney to represent a complaining 
party in private litigation under those 
two titles without the consent of such 
attorney. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Nos. 876 and 894). On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne], are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 71, as follows: 


[ No. 417 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 
Bennett Hill Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Holland Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Stennis 
Eastland Johnston Talmadge 
Ellender Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Ervin Long, La. Tower 
Fulbright McClellan Walters 
Gore Mechem Yarborough 
Hayden Russell 
NAYS—71 

Aiken Case Goldwater 
Allott Church Gruening 
Anderson Clark Hart 
Bartlett Cooper Hartke 
Bayh Cotton Hickenlooper 
Beall Curtis Humphrey 
Bible Dirksen Tnouye 

ggs Dodd Jackson 
Brewster Dominick Javits 
Burdick Douglas Jordan, Idaho 
Cannon Edmondson Keating 
Carlson Fong Kennedy 


Kuchel Monroney Proxmire 
Lausche Morse Randolph 
Long, Md. Morton Ribicoff 
Magnuson Moss Saltonstall 
Mansfield Mundt tt 
McCarthy Muskie Simpson 
McGee Nelson Smith 
McGovern Neuberger Symington 
McIntyre Pastore Williams, N.J. 
McNamara Pearson Williams, Del 
Metcalf Pell Young, N. Dak. 
Miller Prouty 

NOT VOTING—3 
Engle Robertson Young, Ohio 


So Mr, Ervin’s amendments (Nos. 876 
and 894) were rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 796, and ask that 
the clerk state it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 10, beginning with “the” on line 
13, to strike out everything through 

and” on line 16, as follows: “the court, 
in its discretion, may allow the prevail- 
ing party, other than the United States, 
a reasonable attorney’s fee as part of 
the costs, and”. 

Mr.ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such of my remaining time as I 
need. 

I advise the Senate that this is the 
last amendment which I shall propose. 

As some Members of the Senate may 
suspect, I am opposed to the bill. After 
it became apparent to me that the bill 
would be passed, I made efforts, in good 
faith, to offer amendments which I think 
would have improved the bill. I deeply 
regret they were not given a very favor- 
able reception by the Senate. 

This amendment is very simple. It is 
designed to strike out the provision of 
title 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until order is ob- 
tained in the Senate, without taking it 
from the Senator’s time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senate is not yet in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
take their seats or retire to the cloak- 
rooms if they wish to carry on conver- 
sations. Aids and attachés will please 
take their seats, or leave the Chamber. 
The Senator will not proceed until the 
Senate is in order. 

The Senator from North Carolina may 
proceed. 

Mr. ERVIN. This amendment would 
strike from title II the provision which 
would allow the court to tax an attorney’s 
fee as a part of the cost in favor of the 
prevailing party. 

While there are a few statutes on 
Federal and State levels which allow the 
court to tax an attorney’s fee, the general 
rule which applies virtually to all 
litigants in Federal and State courts is 
that each litigant must pay the com- 
pensation of his own attorney. 
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This is a salutary rule, because any 
rule to the contrary would make the per- 
sons benefiting by it special favorites of 
the law. 

It is a general principle of law—and I 
believe it has been so held without any 
opinion to the contrary in every State in 
the Union that has had occasion to pass 
on the subject—that no corporation can 
practice law through counsel chosen and 
controlled by it. 

On January 14, 1963, however, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by a 
sharply divided vote, handed down the 
case of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People against 
Robert Y. Button, Attorney General of 
Virginia, which is reported in volume 9, 
second series, lawyers edition of the 
Reports of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, page 405; and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this opinion 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE, ETC., PETITIONER v. 
ROBERT T. BUTTON, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
‘VIRGINIA, ET AL. 


(US.—, 9 L Ed 2d 405, 83 S. Ct. (No. 5), 
reargued October 9, 1962; decided Janu- 
ary 14, 1963) 

SUMMARY 


In a suit brought by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Inc. (NAACP) and another complainant in 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia to restrain the enforcement 
of Chapters 31, 32, 33, 35, and 36 of the Vir- 
ginia Acts of Assembly, 1956 extra session, a 
three-judge court struck down chapters 31, 
$2, and 35, but abstained from passing on 
the validity of chapters 33 and 36 pending 
an authoritative interpretation of the stat- 
utes by the Virginia courts. (159 F. Supp. 
503.) The two complainants thereupon 
petitioned the circuit court of the city of 
Richmond to declare chapters 33 and 36 in- 
applicable to their activities, or if appli- 
cable, unconstitutional, the NAACP making 
no reservation to the disposition of the 
entire case by the State court, and seeking 
a permanent injunction and a binding ad- 
judication of all its claims. The circuit 
court held the statutes both applicable and 
constitutional. On appeal the Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals held chapter 36 un- 
constitutional, but upheld chapter 33, which 
expanded the definition of improper solici- 
tation of legal business as described here- 
inafter. (202 Va. 142, 116 S.E. 2d 55.) 

On certiorari filed by the NAACP, the 
Supreme Court reversed. In an opinion by 
Brennan, J., expressing the views of five 
members of the court, it was held that (1) 
the judgment of the Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals was a “final” judgment subject 
to review under 28 U.S.C. 1257; and (2) 
chapter 33, as construed by the Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals to make criminal (a) 
advising another that his legal rights have 
been infringed and referring him to a par- 
ticular attorney or group of attorneys for 
assistance and (b) knowingly rendering legal 
assistance to the person thus referred, could 
not be justified under the State’s interest in 
regulating barratry, champerty and mainte- 
nance, and unconstitutionally restricted the 
NAACP'’s freedom of expression and associa- 
tion. 

Douglas, J., while concurring in the 
Court’s judgment and opinion, stated that 
the statute was discriminatory against the 
NAACP, 

White, J., concurring in part and dissent- 
ing in part, agreed that the statute was un- 
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constitutional but expressed the view that a 
narrowly drawn statute would be constitu- 
tional if it proscribed only the actual day- 
to-day management and dictation of the tac- 
tics, strategy, and conduct of litigation by 
a lay entity such as the NAACP. 

Harlan, J., joined by Clark and Stewart, 
JJ., dissented on the ground that the statute 
constitutionally regulated the litigating ac- 
tivities of the NAACP. 


HEADNOTES 


(Classified to U.S. Supreme Court Digest, 
annotated) 


Appeal and error, section 1262.5—certiorari— 
failure to cross petition—scope of review. 
1. In certiorari proceeding to review a 

judgment of a State court declaring a State 

statute constitutional, the U.S. Supreme 

Court will not review the State court’s 

decision declaring another State statute un- 

constitutional, where no cross petition for 
certiorari to review the latter decision is 

filed. (See annotation reference 1.) 


Courts section 757.5—Federal—awaiting de- 
cision of State court. 


2. A three-judge Federal district court’s 
abstention from a passing on the validity of 
& State statute, pending an authoritative in- 
terpretation of the statute by the State 
courts, does not involve the abdication of 
Federal jurisdiction, but only the postpone- 
ment of its exercise. (See annotation 
reference 2.) 


Appeal and error, section 383; Courts section 
757.5—Federal court awaiting State court 
decision—Supréme Court review of State 
court judgment. 


3. Where a three-judge Federal district 
court case involves the validity of a State 
statute, and the district court abstains from 
passing on the statute’s validity pending an 
authoritative interpretation of the statute by 
State courts, the district court properly re- 
tains jurisdiction of the case, but if the 
remitted to the State courts elects to seek a 
complete and final adjudication of his rights 
in the State courts, the district court’s reser- 
vation of jurisdiction is purely formal and 
does not impair the U.S. Supreme Court's 
jurisdiction to review directly an otherwise 
final judgment of the highest court of the 
State. (See annotation reference 2.) 


Appeal and error section 83; courts section 
757.5—final judgment 

4. A party in a three-judge Federal district 
court who is remitted to the State courts for 
an authoritative interpretation of a State 
statute, and who seeks in the State courts 
a binding adjudication of all his claims, mak- 
ing no reservation to the disposition of the 
entire case by the State courts, asking for 
injunctive as well as declaratory relief, and 
appealing from the lower courts to the high- 
est court of the State, thereby elects to seek 
a complete and final adjudication of his 
rights in the State courts, and the judg- 
ment of the highest court of the State is a 
“final” judgment within the meaning of 28 
U.S.C. 1257, which permits review by the U.S. 
Supreme Court of certain final judgments or 
decrees. (See annotation reference 3.) 


Statutes sections 26, 30—corporation—stand- 
ing to assail statute 

5. A corporation which claims that a State 
statute unconstitutionally infringes its 
rights, and the rights of its members and 
lawyers, to associate for the purpose of as- 
sisting persons who seek legal redress for in- 
fringement of their rights, has standing to 
assert its rights and the corresponding rights 
of its members. 

Constitutional Law sectioms 925, 940— 
NAACP—freedom of speech and of asso- 
ciation 

6. The 1st and 14th amendments protect, 
and a State under its power to regulate the 
legal profession may not prohibit, the activi- 
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ties of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP), its 
affiliates, and its legal staff in defraying the 
expense of and conducting litigation for 
litigants whom it decides to assist, even 
though the NAACP distributes printed forms 
for signature by persons designating the 
NAACP as their representative in desegrega- 
tion cases and the NAACP will not under- 
write suits in which the plaintiff seeks sepa- 
rate but equal rather than fully desegregated 
public school facilities. (See annotation 
references 4-9). 


States, section 12—constitutional rights 
form of infringement. 
7. A State cannot foreclose the exercise of 
Federal constitutional rights by mere labels. 


Constitutional law, Section 927—free 
speech —advocacy against Government. 
8. The first amendment protects not only 

abstract discussion but also vigorous advo- 

cacy, certainly of lawful ends, Gov- 
ernmental intrusion, (See annotation refer- 

ence 5.) 

Constitutional law, section 940—freedom of 
association. 

9. The Ist and 14th amendments protect 
certain forms of orderly group activity, in- 
cluding the right to engage in association 
for the advancement of beliefs and ideas. 
Courts, section 805—State statute—follow- 

ing State court interpretation. 

10. A full and authoritative construction 
of a State statute by the highest court of a 
State, in a detailed factual context, binds 
the U.S. Supreme Court, for which the words 
of the State’s highest court are in effect the 
words of the statute. 


Constitutional law, section 925; evidence, 
section 99(1)—vague statute—presump- 
tion of constitutionality. 

11. Since standards of permissible statu- 
tory vagueness are strict in the area of free 
expression, the U.S. Supreme Court will not 
presume that an ambiguous line between 
permitted and prohibited activities curtails 
constitutionally protected activity as little 
as possible, or that in subsequent enforce- 
ment of the statute, ambiguities will be re- 
solved in favor of adequate protection of 
first amendment rights. (See annotation ref- 
erences 5, 10 to 12.) 

Constitutional law, section 925—first amend- 
ment rights—statutes inhibiting. 

12. A State court decree upholding the 
validity of a State statute may be invalid 
if it prohibits privileged exercise of first 
amendment rights whether or not the record 
discloses that the party challenging the stat- 
ute has engaged in privileged conduct, for 
in appraising a statute’s inhibitory effect 
upon such rights the U.S. Supreme Court 
will not hesitate to take into account possi- 
ble applications of the statute in other fac- 
tual contexts besides that at bar. 

Statutes, section 18—vagueness—constitu- 
tionality. 

13. The objectionable quality of vagueness 
and overbreadth in a statute does not depend 
upon absence of fair notice to a criminally 
accused or upon unchanneled delegation of 
legislative powers, but upon the danger of 
tolerating, in the area of first amendment 
freedoms, the existence of a penal statute 
susceptible of sweeping and improper appli- 
cation, (See annotation references 5, 10 
to 12.) 

Constitutional law, section 925; statutes, 
section 17—first amendment—statutory 
vagueness. 

14, Because first amendment freedoms 
need breathing space to survive, and the 
threat of sanctions may deter their exercise 
almost as potently as actual application of 
sanctions, government may regulate in the 
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area only with narrow specificity. 
notation references 5, 10 to 12.) 


Statutes, section 17—vagueness—lack of 
prosecution. 

15. A State statute which has so broad and 
uncertain a meaning that it can be applied to 
deprive persons of first amendment rights is 
unconstitutional whether or not such prose- 
cutions or proceedings would actually be 
commenced, and whether or not the highest 
court of the State expressly confirms the 
right to advocate civil rights litigation. (See 
annotation references 5, 10 to 12.) 


Barratry, section 2; champerty and mainte- 
mance, section 1; constitutional law, sec- 
tion 925—referrals to attorneys. 

16, A State statute which makes it a crime 
(1) to advise another that his legal rights 
have been and to refer him to a 
particular attorney or group of attorneys for 
assistance, or (2) knowingly to render legal 
assistance to the person thus referred, cannot 
be justified under the State’s interest in reg- 
ulating the traditionally illegal practices of 
barratry, maintenance, and champerty, and 
such a statute limits Ist amendment free- 
doms and violates the 14th amendment by 
unduly inhibiting protected freedoms of ex- 
pression and association. (See annotation 
references 4 to 12.) 


Constitutional law, section 925: Freedom to 
persuade to action 
17. Free trade in ideas means free trade in 
the opportunity to persuade to action, not 
merely to describe facts. (See annotation 
reference 5.) 
Constitutional law, section 925: State regu- 
lation—First amendment freedoms 
18. Only a compelling State interest in the 
regulation of a subject within the State’s 
constitutional power to regulate can justify 
limiting first amendment freedoms. 
Constitutional law, section 881: Professional 
misconduct—prohibitions 
19. A State may not, under the guise of 
prohibiting professional misconduct, ignore 
constitutional rights. 


Barratry, section 2: 
intent 
20. Malicious intent is of the essence of 
the common-law offenses of fomenting or 
stirring up litigation, and as a matter of 
law the exercise of first amendment rights 
for enforcement of constitutional rights 
through litigation cannot be deemed ma- 
licious. (See annotation references 4, 6 to 
9.) 
Constitutional law, sections 925, 940: Mi- 
nority groups—protection of 
21. The Constitution protects expression 
and association without regard to race, creed, 
or political or religious affiliation of the 
members of the group which invokes its 
shield, or to the truth, popularity, or social 
utility of the ideas and beliefs which are 
offered. (See annotation reference 5.) 
Point from separate opinion 
Civil rights, section 7.5: Constitutional law, 
sections 370, 408—Discriminatory stat- 
ute—practice of law—corporations 
22. A State statute making it a crime (1) 
to advise another that his legal rights have 
been infringed and to refer him to a par- 
ticular attorney or group of attorneys for 
assistance, or (2) knowingly to render legal 
assistance to the person thus referred, is un- 
constitutional an discriminatory against the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, Inc. (NAACP), where it 
makes no distinction between an organiza- 
tion which has no pecuniary right or liabil- 
ity in a judicial proceeding and one which 
does, and where the statute’s application re- 
fiects a legislative purpose to penalize the 
NAACP because the NAACP promotes deseg- 
regation of the races. [From separate opin- 


(See an- 
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ion by Douglas, J.] (See annotation refer- 


ences 4 to 9.) 
ANNOTATION REFERENCES 


1. Failure to cross appeal as affecting scope 
of appellate review. (1 L. Ed. 2d 1820.) 

2. Discretion of Federal court to remit 
relevant State issues to State court in which 
no action is pending. (94 L. Ed. 879; 3 L. Ed. 
2d 1827; 8 AL.R. 2d 1228.) 

3. When judgments of State courts are 
final for the purpose of a review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. (1 L. Ed. 
2d 1820.) 

4. Constitutionality of statute against so- 
licitation of business by or for attorney. 
(53 AL. R. 279.) 

5. The Supreme Court and the right of 
free speech and press. (93 L. Ed. 1151; 2 L. 
Ed. 2d 1706.) 

6. Suspension or revocation of medical or 
legal professional licenses as violating due 
process.( 98 L. Ed. 851.) 

7. Barratry, what is; acts constituting. (28 


L. Ed. 809.) 
8. Offense of barratry; criminal aspects of 
champerty and maintenance. (139 ALR. 


620.) 

9. Law as to champerty and maintenance 
as applied to agreements with respect to 
bringing and prosecution of claims against 
government or agencies of government. (106 
AL. R. 1494.) 

10. Vagueness or indefiniteness of statute 
as rendering it unconstitutional or inopera- 
tive. (70 L. Ed. 322.) 

11. Indefiniteness of language as affecting 
validity of criminal legislation. (96 L. Ed. 
374; 97 L. Ed. 203.) 

12. Illustrations as to when statute de- 
fining criminal offense is subject to attack 
as vague, indefinite, or uncertain. (89 L. Ed. 
893.) 

APPEARANCES OF COUNSEL 

Robert L. Carter reargued the cause for pe- 
titioner. 

Henry T. Wickham reargued the cause for 
respondents. 

OPINION OF THE COURT 


Mr. Justice Brennan delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

This case originated in companion suits by 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Inc. (NAACP) and 
the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, Inc. (defense fund), brought in 1957 
in the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia. The suits sought to re- 
strain the enfrocement of chapters 31, 32, 33, 
35 and 36 of the Virginia Acts of Assembly, 
1956 extra session, on the ground that the 
statutes, as applied to the activities of the 
plaintiffs, violated the 14th amendment. A 
three-judge court convened pursuant to 28 
U.S.C. 2281, after hearing evidence and 
making factfindings, struck down chapters 
31, 32, and 35 but abstained from passing up- 
on the validity of chapters 33 and 36 pending 
an authoritative interpretation of these 
statutes by the Virginia courts’ The com- 
plainants thereupon petitioned in the circuit 
court of the city of Richmond to declare 
chapters 33 and 36 inapplicable to their ac- 


1 National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People v. Patty, 159 F. Supp. 503 
(DCED Va. 1958). On direct appeal under 
28 U.S.C. 1253, from the judgment strik- 
ing down Chapters 31, 32, and 35, this Court 


reversed, remanding with instructions to per- 


mit the complainants to seek an authorita- 
tive interpretation of the statutes in the 
Virginia courts. Harrison v. National Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Colored People, 
360 US. 167, 3 L ed. 2d 1152, 79 S. Ct. 1025. 
In ensuing litigation, the Circuit Court of 
the City of Richmond held most of the pro- 
visions of the three chapters unconstitu- 
tional. NAACP v. Harrison, Chancery causes 
No. B-2879 and No. B-2880, Aug. 31, 1962. 
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tivities, or, if applicable, unconstitutional. 
The record in the circuit court was that 
made before the three-judge court supple- 
mented by additional evidence. The circuit 
court held the chapters to be both applicable 
and constitutional. The holding was sus- 
tained by the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals as to chapter 33, but reversed as to 
chapter 36, which was held unconstitutional 
under both State and Federal law? 
Thereupon, the defense fund returned to 
the Federal district court, where its case is 
presently pending, while the NAACP filed the 
instant petition. We granted certiorari (365 
U.S. 842, 5 L. ed. 2d 807, 81 S. Ct. 803) We 
heard argument in the 1961 term and 
ordered reargument this term (369 U.S. 833, 
7 L. ed. 2d 841, 82 S. Ct. 863). Since no 
cross-petition was filed to review the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals’ (headnote 1) dis- 
position of chapter 36, the only issue before 
us is the constitutionality of chapter 33 as 
applied to the activities of the NAACP. 
There is no substantial dispute as to the 
facts; the dispute centers about the con- 
stitutionality under the 14th amendment of 
chapter 33, as construed and applied by the 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals to in- 
clude NAACP's activities within the statute’s 
ban against “the improper solicitation of 
any legal business.” 
The NAACP was formed in 1909 and in- 
ted under New York law as a non- 
profit membership corporation in 1911. It 
maintains its headquarters in New York and 
presently has some 1,000 active unincor- 
porated branches throughout the Nation. 
The corporation is licensed to do business in 
Virginia, and has 89 branches there. The 
Virginia branches are organized into the Vir- 
ginia State Conference of NAACP Branches 
(the conference), an unincorporated asso- 
ciation, which in 1957 had some 13,500 mem- 
bers. The activities of the conference are 
financed jointly by the national organiza- 
tion and the local branches from contribu- 
tions and membership dues, NAACP policy, 
binding upon local branches and conferences, 
is set by the annual national convention. 
The basic aims and purposes of NAACP 
are to secure the elimination of all racial 
barriers which deprive Negro citizens of the 
privileges and burdens of equal citizenship 
rights in the United States. To this end the 
association engages in extensive educational 
and lobbying activities. It also devotes 
much of its funds and energies to an exten- 
sive program of assisting certain kinds of 
litigation on behalf of its declared purposes. 
For more than 10 years, the Virginia con- 
ference has concentrated upon financing 
litigation aimed at ending racial segregation 
in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 
The conference ordinarily will finance 
only cases in which the assisted litigant re- 
tains an NAACP staff lawyer to represent 
him.“ The conference maintains a legal 


2 National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People v. Harrison, 202 Va. 142, 116 
SE 2d 55 (1960). Chapter 36, which is codi- 
fied in §§ 18.1-394 et seq., Code of Virginia 
(1960) Repl. Vol.), prohibits the advocacy of 
suits against the Commonwealth and the 
giving of any assistance, financial or other- 
wise, to such suits. 

3 Certiorari was first granted sub nom. 
NAACP v. Gray. The litigation began sub 
nom. NAACP v. Patty, Attorney General of 
Virginia. During the course of the litigation 
the names of successive holders of that office 
have been substituted as party respondent. 
See Supreme Court Rule 48(3) as amended. 
366 U.S. 979, 6 L Ed. 2d lxii, 81 S. Ct. xv. 

*However, the record contains two in- 
stances where Negro litigants had retained 
attorneys, not on the legal staff, prior to seek- 
ing financial assistance from the confer- 
ence. The conference rendered substantial 
financial assistance in both cases. In one 
case the conference paid the attorney's fee. 
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staff of 15 attorneys, all of whom are Negroes 
and members of the NAACP. The staff is 
elected at the conference’s annual conyen- 
tion. Each legal staff member must agree 
to abide by the policies of the NAACP, which, 
insofar as they pertain to professional serv- 
ices, limit the kinds of litigation which the 
NAACP will assist. Thus the NAACP will 
not underwrite ordinary damages actions, 
criminal actions in which the defendant 
raises no question of possible racial discrim- 
ination, or suits in which the plaintiff seeks 
separate but equal rather than fully deseg- 
regated public school facilities. The staff 
decides whether a litigant, who may or may 
not be an NAACP member, is entitled to 
NAACP assistance. The conference defrays 
all expenses of litigation in an assisted case, 
and usually, although not always, pays each 
lawyer on the case a per diem fee not to ex- 
ceed $60, plus out-of-pocket expenses. The 
assisted litigant receives no money from the 
conference or the staff lawyers. The staff 
member may not accept, from the litigant or 
any other source, any other compensation 
for his services in an NAACP-assisted case. 
None of the staff receives a salary or retainer 
from the NAACP; the per diem fee is paid 
only for professional services in a particular 
case. This per diem payment is smaller 
than the compensation ordinarily received 
for equivalent private professional work. 
The actual conduct of assisted litigation is 
under the control of the attorney, although 
the NAACP continues to be concerned that 
the outcome of the lawsuit should be con- 
sistent with NAACP’s policies already de- 
scribed. A client is free at any time to with- 
draw from an action. 

The members of the legal staff of the Vir- 
ginia conference and other NAACP or defense 
fund lawyers called in by the staff to assist 
are drawn into litigation in various ways. 
One is for an aggrieved Negro to apply di- 
rectly to the conference or the legal staff for 
assistance. His application is referred to the 
chairman of the legal staff. The chairman, 
with the concurrence of the president of the 
conference, is authorized to agree to give 
legal assistance in an appropriate case, In 
litigation involving public school segrega- 
tion, the procedure tends to be different. 
Typically, a local NAACP branch will invite 
a member of the legal staff to explain to a 
meeting of parents and children the legal 
steps mecessary to achieve desegregation. 
The staff member will bring printed forms to 
the meeting authorizing him, and other 
NAACP or defense fund attorneys of his 
designation, to represent the signers in legal 

gs to achieve desegregation. On 
occasion, blank forms have been signed by 
litigants, upon the understanding that a 
member or members of the legal staff, with 
or without assistance from other NAACP 
lawyers, or from the defense fund, would 
handle the case. It is usual, after obtain- 
ing authorizations, for the staff lawyer to 
bring into the case the other staff members 
in the area where suit is to be brought, and 
sometimes to bring in lawyers from the na- 
tional organization or the defense fund.“ 
In effect, then, the prospective litigant re- 
tains not so much a particular attorney as 
the firm of NAACP and defense fund law- 


5 The defense fund, which is not involved 
in the present phase of the litigation, is a 
companion body to the NAACP. It is also a 
nonprofit New York corporation licensed to 
do business in Virginia, and has the same 
general purposes and policies as the NAACP. 
The fund maintains a legal staff in New York 
City and retains regional counsel elsewhere, 
one of whom is in Virginia. Social scien- 
tists, law professors, and law students 
throughout the country donate their services 
to the fund without compensation. When 
requested by the NAACP, the defense fund 
provides assistance in the form of legal re- 
search and counsel, _ 
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yers, which has a corporate reputation for 
expertness in presenting and arguing the 
difficult questions of law that frequently 
arise in civil rights litigation. 

These meetings are sometimes prompted 
by letters and bulletins from the conference 
urging active steps to fight segregation. The 
conference has on occasion distributed to 
the local branches petitions for desegrega- 
tion to be signed by parents and filed with 
local school boards, and advised branch offi- 
cials to obtain, as petitioners, persons will- 
ing to “go all the way” in any possible litiga- 
tion that may ensue. While the conference 
in these ways encourages the bringing of 
lawsuits, the plaintiffs in particular actions, 
so far as appears, make their own decisions 
to become such.“ 

Statutory regulation of unethical and non- 
professional conduct by attorneys has been 
in force in Virginia since 1849, These pro- 
visions outlaw, inter alia, solicitation of legal 
business in the form of “running” or “cap- 
ping.” Prior to 1956, however, no attempt 
was made to proscribe under such regula- 
tions the activities of the NAACP, which had 
been carried on openly for many years in 
substantially the manner described. In 1956, 
however, the legislature amended, by the ad- 
dition of chapter 33, the provisions of the 
Virginia code forbidding solicitation of legal 
business by a “runner” or “capper” to in- 
clude, in the definition of “runner” or “cap- 
per,” an agent for an individual or organiza- 
tion which retains a lawyer in connection 
with an action to which it is not a party and 
in which it has no pecuniary right or lia- 
bility.“ The Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 


ê Seyen persons who were or had been 
plaintiffs in Virginia public school suits did 
testify that they were unaware of their status 
as plaintiffs and ignorant of the nature and 
purpose of the suits to which they were par- 
tles. It does not appear, however, that the 
NAACP had been responsible for their in- 
volvement in litigation. These plaintiff’s 
testified that they had attended meetings of 
parents without grasping the meaning of the 
discussions, had ‘signed authorizations either 
without reading or without understanding 
them, and thereafter had paid no heed to 
the frequent meetings of parents called to 
keep them abreast of legal developments. 
They also testified that they were not accus- 
tomed to read newspapers or listen to the 
radio. Thus they seem to have had little 
grasp of what was going on in the com- 
munities. Two of these seven plaintiffs had 
been persuaded to sign authorizations by 
their own children, who had picked up forms 
at NAACP meetings. Five were plaintiff’s in 
the Prince Edward County school litigation, 
in which 186 persons were joined as plain- 
tiffs. (See National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People v. Patty, 159 F. Supp. 
503, 517 (D.C.E.D. Va. 1958) .) 

7 Code of Virginia, 1950, sections 54-74, 54— 
78, and 54-79, as amended by acts of 1956, c. 
33 (repl. vol. 1958), reads in pertinent part 
as follows (amendments in black brackets) : 

“Section 54-74. If the supreme court of 
appeals, or any court of record of this State, 
observes, or if complaint, verified by affidavit, 
be made by any person to such court of any 
malpractice or of any unlawful or dishonest 
or unworthy or corrupt or unprofessional 
conduct on the part of any attorney, or that 
any person practicing law is not duly li- 
censed to practice in this State, such court 


shall, if it deems the case a proper one for. 


such action, issue a rule against such attor- 
ney or other person to show cause why his 
license to practice law shall not be revoked 
or suspended. 


* * * * + 


“Upon the hearing, if the defendant be 
found guilty by the court, his license to prac- 
tice law in this State shall be revoked, or 
suspended for such time as the court may 
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peals held that the chapter’s purpose “was 
to strengthen the existing statutes to further 
control the evils of solicitation of legal busi- 
ness.” (202 Va. at 154, 116 S.E. 2d at 65.) 
The court held that the activities of NAACP, 


prescribe; provided, that the court, in lieu 
of revocation or suspension, may, in its dis- 
cretion, reprimand such attorney. 
* . * * * 
Any malpractice, or any unlawful or dis- 
honest or unworthy or corrupt or unprofes- 
sional conduct,’ as used in this section, shall 
be construed to include the improper solici- 
tation of any legal or professional business or 
employment, either directly or indirectly, [or 
the acceptance of employment, retainer, com- 
pensation or costs from any person, partner- 
ship, corporation, organization or association 
with knowledge that such person, partner- 
ship, corporation, organization or association 
has violated any provision of article 7 of this 
chapter] (Sections 54-78 to 54-83.1), Tor the] 
failure, without sufficient cause, within a 
reasonable time after demand, of any attor- 
ney at law, to pay over and deliver to the 
person entitled thereto, any money, security 
or other property, which has come into his 
hands as such attorney; E[provided, however, 
that nothing contained in this article shall 
be construed to in any way prohibit any at- 
torney from accepting employment to defend 
any person, partnership, corporation, organi- 
zation or association accused of violating the 
provisions of article 7 of this chapter.] 


* * * * * 


“Section 54-78. (1) A ‘runner’ or ‘capper’ 
is any person, corporation, partnership or 
association acting in any manner or in any 
capacity as an agent for an attorney at law 
within this State [or for any person, partner- 
ship, corporation, organization or association 
which employs, retains or compensates any 
attorney at law in connection with any ju- 
dicial proceeding in which such person, part= 
nership, corporation, organization or asso- 
ciation is not a party and in which it has no 
pecuniary right or liability, 1 in the solicita- 
tion or procurement of business for such at- 
torney at law [Lor for such person, partner- 
ship, corporation, organization or associa- 
tion in connection with any judicial pro- 
ceedings for which such attorney or such 
person, partnership, corporation, organiza- 
tion or association is employed, retained or 
compensated.J 

L'The fact that any person, partnership, 
corporation, organization or association is a 
party to any judicial proceeding shall not 
authorize any runner or capper to solicit or 
procure business for such person, partner- 
ship, corporation, organization or association 
or any attorney at law employed, retained 
or compensated by such person, partnership, 
corporation, organization or association.J 

“(2) An ‘agent’ is one who represents 
another in dealing with a third person or 
persons. 

“Section 54-79. It shall be unlawful for 
any person, corporation, partnership or as- 
sociation to act as a rumner or capper [as 
defined in section 54—78] to solicit any busi- 
ness for [an attorney at law or such person, 
partnership, corporation, organization or as- 
sociation,J in and about the State prisons, 
county jails, city jails, city prisons, or other 
places of detention of persons, city receiving 
hospitals, city and county receiving hos- 
pitals, county hospitals, police courts, 
[county] courts, municipal courts, courts 
fof record. or in any public institution or 
in any public place or upon any public street 
or highway or in and about private hospitals, 
sanitariums or in and about any private 
institution or upon private property of any 
character whatsoever.” Code of Virginia, 
1950, secs. 54-82, 54-83.1, as amended 
(repl. vol. 1958), provide: 

“Section 54.82. Penalty for violation— 
Any person, corporation, partnership or asso- 
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the Virginia conference, the defense fund, 
and the lawyers furnished by them, fell with- 
in, and could constitutionally be proscribed 
by, the chapter's expanded definition of im- 
proper solicitation of legal business, and also 
violated canons 35 and 47 of the American 
Bar Association’s Canons of Professional 
Ethics, which the court had adopted in 1938.5 
Specifically the court held that, under the 
expanded definition, such activities on the 
part of NAACP, the Virginia conference, and 
the defense fund constituted “fomenting and 
soliciting legal business in which they are 
not parties and have no pecuniary right or 
liability, and which they channel to the en- 
richment of certain lawyers employed by 
them, at no cost to the litigants and over 
which the litigants have no control.” (202 
Va. at 155, 116 S.E. 2d at 66.) Finally, the 
court restated the decree of the Richmond 
circuit court. We have excerpted the perti- 
nent portion of the court’s holding in the 
margin.’ 


ciation violating any of the provisions of 
this article shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be punishable by a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $500, or by im- 
prisonment for not less than 1 month nor 
more than 6 months, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

“Section 54-83.1. Injunction against run- 
ning, capping, soliciting, and maintenance.— 
The Commonwealth’s attorney, or any per- 
son, firm or corporation against whom any 
claim for damage to property or damages for 
personal injuries or for death resulting 
therefrom, is or has been asserted, may main- 
tain a suit in equity against any person 
who has solicited employment for himself 
or has induced another to solicit or en- 
courage his employment, or against any 
person, firm, ership or association 
which has acted for another in the capacity 
of a runner or capper or which has been 
stirring up litigation in such a way as to 
constitute maintenance whether such solici- 
tation was successful or not, to enjoin and 
permanently restrain such person, his agents, 
representatives and principals from solicit- 
ing any such claims against any person, firm 
or corporation subsequent to the date of the 
injunction.” 

8171 Va, pp xxxii—xxxili, xxxv (1938). 
Canon 35 reads in part as follows: 

“Intermediaries.—The professional services 
of a lawyer should not be controlled or ex- 
ploited by any lay agency, personal or cor- 
porate, which intervenes between client and 
lawyer. A lawyer’s responsibilities and qual- 
ifications are individual. He should avoid all 
relations which direct the performance of his 
duties by or in the interest of such inter- 
mediary. A lawyer's relation to his client 
should be personal, and the responsibility 
should be direct to the client. Charitable 
societies rendering aid to the indigent are 
not deemed such intermediaries.” Canon 
47 reads as follows: 

“Aiding the unauthorized practice of 
law.—No lawyer shall permit his professional 
services, or his name, to be used in aid of, or 
to make possible, the unauthorized practice 
of law by any lay agency, personal or cor- 
porate.” 

The solicitation of legal business by the 
appellants, their officers, members, affiliates, 
voluntary workers and attorneys, as shown 
by the evidence, violates chapter 33 and 
the canons of legal ethics; 

“+ + + attorneys who accept employment 
by appellants to represent litigants in suits 
solicited by the appellants, or those associ- 
ated with them, are violating chapter 33 and 
the canons of legal ethics; 

* * * . . 

“Appellants and those associated with 
them may not be prohibited from acquaint- 
ing persons with what they believe to be 
their legal rights and advising them to as- 
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A jurisdictional question must first be 
resolved: whether the judgment below was 
“final” within the meaning of 28 U.S.C. 
1257. The three-judge Federal district 
court retained jurisdiction of this case while 
an authoritative construction of chapters 33 
and 36 was being sought in the Virginia 
courts. Cf. Chicago v. Fieldcrest Dairies, 
Inc., 316 U.S. 168, 173, 86 L. Ed. 1355, 1358, 
62 S. Ct. 986. The question of our jurisdic- 
tion arises because, when the case was last 
here, we observed that such abstention to 
secure (headnote 2) State court interpreta- 
tion “does not, of course, involve the abdi- 
cation [by the district court] of Federal 
jurisdiction, but only the postponement of 
its exercise.” Harrison v. National Associa- 
tion jor Advancement of Colored People 
(360 U.S. 167, 177, 3 L. Ed. 2d 1152, 1158, 79 
S. Ct. 1025). We meant simply that the 
district court had properly retained juris- 
diction, since a party has the right to return 
to the district court, after obtaining the 
authoritative State court construction for 
which the court abstained, for a (headnote 
3) final determination of his claim. Where, 
however, the party remitted to the State 
courts elects to seek a complete and final 
adjudication of his rights in the State courts, 
the district court's reservation of jurisdiction 
is purely formal, and does not impair our 
jurisdiction to review directly an otherwise 
final State court judgment. Lassiter v. 
Northampton County Board of Elections (360 
U.S. 45, 3 L. Ed. 2d 1072, 79 S. Ct. 985). We 
think it clear that petitioner (headnote 4) 
made such an election in the instant case, by 
seeking from the Richmond circuit court 
“a binding adjudication” of all its claims 
and a permanent injunction as well as de- 
claratory relief, by making no reservation 
to the disposition of the entire case by the 
State courts, and by coming here directly 
on certiorari. Therefore, the Judgment of 
the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals was 
final, and the case is properly before us. 


m 


Petitioner challenges the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Appeals on many grounds. 
But we reach only one: that chapter 33 as 
construed and applied abridges the freedoms 
of the first amendment, protected against 
State action by the 14th.” More specifically, 
petitioner claims that the chapter infringes 
the right of the NAACP and its members and 
lawyers to associate for the purpose of as- 
sisting persons who seek legal redress for 
infringements of their constitutionally 
guaranteed and other rights. We think pe- 
titioner may assert (headnote 5) this right 
on its own behalf, because, though a corpo- 
ration, it is directly engaged in those activi- 
ties, claimed to be constitutionally protected, 
which the statute would curtail. (Cf. Gros- 


sert their rights by commencing or further 
prosecuting a suit against the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, any department, agency 
or political subdivision thereof, or any per- 
son acting as an officer or employee of such, 
but in so advising persons to commence or 
further prosecute such suits the appellants, 
or those associated with them, shall not so- 
licit legal business for their attorneys or any 
particular attorneys; and 

“(b) the appellants and those associated 
with them may not be prohibited from con- 
tributing money to persons to assist them in 
commencing or further prosecuting such 
suits, which have not been solicited by the 
appellants or those associated with them, 
and channeled by them to their attorneys 
or any other attorneys.” (202 Va. at 164, 165, 
116 S.E. 2d at 72.) 

10 Petitioner also claims that chapter 33 
as construed denies equal protection of the 
laws, and is so arbitrary and irrational as to 
deprive petitioner of property without due 
process of law. 
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jean v. American Press Co., 297 U.S. 233, 80 
L. ed. 660, 56 S. Ct. 444.) We also think peti- 
tioner has standing to assert the correspond- 
ing rights of its members. (See National 
Association for Advancement of Colored 
People v. Alabama, 357 U.S. 449, 458-460, 2 
L. ed. 2d 1488, 1497-99, 78 S. Ct. 1163); Bates 
v. Little Rock, (361 U.S. 516, 523 note 9, 4 
L. ed. 2d 480, 486, 80 S. Ct. 412); Louisiana 
ex rel. Gremillion v. National Association for 
Advancement of Colored People, (366 U.S. 
293, 296, 6 L. ed. 2d 301, 304, 81 S. Ct. 1333.) 

We reverse the judgment of the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals. We hold that 
the activities of the NAACP, its affiliates and 
legal staff (headnote 6) shown on this record 
are modes of expression and association pro- 
tected by the list and 14th amendments 
which Virginia may not prohibit, under its 
power to regulate the legal profession, as 
improper solicitation of legal business viola- 
tive of chapter 33 and the Canons of Pro- 
fessional Ethics." 

A 


We meet at the outset the contention that 
“solicitation” is wholly outside the area of 
freedoms protected by the first amendment. 
To this contention there are two answers. 
The first is (headnote 7) (headnote 8) that 
a State cannot foreclose the exercise of con- 
stitutional rights by mere labels. The sec- 
ond is that abstract discussion is not the 
only species of communication which the 
Constitution protects; the first amendment 
also protects vigorous advocacy, certainly of 
lawful ends, against governmental intrusion. 
Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 516, 537, 89 L. Ed. 
430, 444, 65 S. Ct. 315; Herndon v. , 301 
U.S. 242, 259-264, 81 L. Ed. 1066, 1075-1078, 57 
S. Ct. 782. Cf. Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 
U.S. 296, 84 L. Ed. (1213, 60 S. Ct. 900, 128 
ALR 1352); Stromberg v. California, 283 U.S. 
359. 369, 75 L. Ed. 1117, 1123, 51 S. Ct. 532, 
73 ALR 1484; Terminiello v. Chicago, 337 
US. 1, 4, 93 L. Ed. 1131, 1134, 69 S. Ct. 894. 
In the context of NAACP objectives, litiga- 
tion is not a technique of resolving private 
differences; it is a means for achieving the 
lawful objectives of equality of treatment by 
all government, Federal, State, and local, 
for the members of the Negro community 
in this country. It is thus a form of politi- 
cal expression. Groups which find them- 
selves unable to achieve their objectives 
through the ballot frequently turn to the 
courts." Just as it was true of the op- 
ponents of New Deal legislation during the 
1930's, for example, no less is it true of the 
Negro minority today. And under the con- 
ditions of modern government, litigation 


u It is unclear—and immaterial—whether 
the Virginia court’s opinion is to be read as 
holding that NAACP’s activities violated the 
Canons because they violated chapter 33, or 
as reinforcing its holding that chapter 33 
was violated by finding an independent vio- 
lation of the Canons. Our holding that 
petitioner’s activities are constitutionally 
protected applies equally whatever the 
source of Virginia’s attempted prohibition. 

“Murphy, “The South Counterattacks: 
The Anti-NAACP Laws,” 12 W. Pol. Q. 371 
(1959). See Bentley, “The Process of Gov- 
ernment: A Study of Social Pressures” 
(1908); Rosenblum, “Law as a Political In- 
strument” (1955); Peltason, “Federal Courts 
in the Political Process” (1955); Truman, 
“The Governmental Process: Political Inter- 
ests and Public Opinion” (1955); Vose, “The 
National Consumers’ League and the Bran- 
deis Brief,” 1 Midw J of Pol. Sci. 267 (1957); 
comment, “Private Attorneys-General; Group 
Action in the Fight for Civil Liberties,” 58 
Yale L.J. 574 (1949). 

%Cf. opinion 148, committee on profes- 
sional ethics and grievances, American Bar 
Association (1935), ruling that the Liberty 
League's program of assisting litigation chal- 
lenging New Deal legislation did not consti- 
tute unprofessional conduct. 
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may well be the sole practicable avenue open 
to a minority to petition for redress of 
grievances. 

We need not, in order to find constitu- 
tional protection for the kind of coopera- 
tive, tional activity disclosed by 
this record, whereby Negroes seek through 
lawful means to achieve legitimate polit- 
ical ends, subsume such activity under a 
narrow, literal conception of freedom of 
speech, petition, or assembly (headnote 9). 
For there is no longer any doubt that the ist 
and 14th amendments protect certain forms 
of orderly group activity. Thus we have 
affirmed the right to engage in association 
for the advancement of beliefs and ideas.” 
National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People v. Alabama, supra (357 US. 
at 460). We have deemed privileged, under 
certain circumstances, the efforts of a union 
offical to organize workers. Thomas v. 
Collins, 323 U.S. 516, 89 L. Ed. 430, 65 S. Ct. 
315, supra. We have said that the Sherman 
Act does not apply to certain concerted 
activities of railroads “at least insofar as 
those activities comprised mere solicitation 
of governmental action with respect to the 
passage and enforcement of laws” because 
“such a construction of the Sherman Act 
would raise important constitutional ques- 
tions,” specifically, ist amendment questions. 
Eastern R. Presidents Conference v. Noerr 
Motor Freight, Inc., 365 U.S. 127, 138, 5 L, Ed., 
2d 464, 471, 81 S. Ct. 523. And we have re- 
fused to countenance compelled disclosure of 
a person’s political associations in 
closely applicable to the instant case: 

“Our form of government is built on the 
premise that every citizen shall have the 
right to engage in political expression and 
association. This right was enshrined in 
the first amendment of the Bill of Rights. 
Exercise of these basic freedoms in Amer- 
ica has traditionally been through the media 
of political associations. Any interference 
with the freedom of a party is simultaneous- 
ly an interference with the freedom of its 
adherents. All political ideas cannot and 
should not be channeled into the programs 
of our two major parties. History has amply 
proved the virtue of political activity by 
minority, dissident groups. *” Sweezy v. 
New Hampshire, 354 U.S. 234, 250, 251, 1 
L. Ed, 2d 1811, 1325, 77 S. Ct. 1203 (plurality 
opinion). Cf. De Jonge v. Oregon 299 U.S. 
25s; 364-366, 81 L. Ed. 278, 283, 284, 57 S. Ct. 


The NAACP is not a conventional political 
party; but the litigation it assists, while 
serving to vindicate the legal rights of mem- 
bers of the American Negro community, at 
the same time and perhaps more importantly, 
makes possible the distinctive contribution 
of a minority group to the ideas and beliefs 
of our society. For such a group, associa- 
tion for litigation may be the most effective 
form of political association. 


Our concern is with the impact of enforce- 
ment of chapter 33 upon first amendment 
freedoms. We start, of course, from the 
decree of the supreme court of appeals. Al- 
though the action before it was one basically 
for declaratory relief, that court not only 
expounded the purpose and reach of the 
chapter but held concretely that certain of 
petitioner’s activities had, and certain others 
had not, violated the chapter. These activ- 
ities had been explored in detail at the trial 
and were spread out plainly on the record. 
We have no doubt that the opinion of the 
supreme court of appeals in the instant 
case was intended as a full and authoritative 
construction of chapter 33 as applied in 
(headnote 10) a detailed factual context. 
That construction binds us. For us, the 
words of Virginia’s highest court are the 
words of the statute. Hebert v. Louisiana, 
272 U.S. 312, 317, 71 L. Ed. 270, 47 S. Ct. 
103, 48 ALR 1102. We are not left to specu- 
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late at large upon the possible implications 
of bare statutory language. 

But it does not follow that this court now 
has only a clear-cut task to decide whether 
the activities of the petitioner deemed un- 
lawful by the Supreme Court of Appeals are 
constitutionally privileged. If the line 
drawn by the decree between the permitted 
and prohibited activities of the NAACP, its 
members and lawyers is an ambiguous one, 
we will not presume that the statute cur- 
tails constitutionally (headnote 11) pro- 
tected activity as little as possible. For 
standards of permissible statutory vagueness 
are strict in the area of free expression. See 
Smith v. California, 361 U.S. 147, 151, 4 L. 
Ed. 2d 205, 210, 80 S. Ct. 215; Winters v. New 
York, 333 U.S, 507, 509, 510, 517, 518, 92 L. 
Ed. 840, 846, 847, 850, 851, 68 S. Ct. 665; Hern- 
don v. Lowry, 301 U.S, 242, 81 L. Ed. 1066, 57 
S. Ct. 732; Stromberg v. California, 283 U.S. 
359, 75 L. Ed. 1117, 51 S. Ct. 532, 73 ALR 1484; 
United States v. CIO, 335 U.S. 106, 142, 92 
L. Ed. 2849, 1871, 68 S. Ct. 1349 (Rutledge, J., 
concurring). Furthermore, the (headnote 
12) instant decree may be invalid if it pro- 
hibits privileged exercises of first amend- 
ment rights whether or not the record dis- 
closes that the petitioner has engaged in 
privileged conduct, For in appraising a 
statute’s inhibitory effect upon such rights, 
this Court has not hesitated to take into ac- 
count possible applications of the statute 
in other factual contexts besides that at bar. 
Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U.S. 88, 97, 98, 84 
L. Ed. 1093, 1099, 1100, 60 S. Ct. 736; Win- 
ters v. New York, supra (333 U.S. at 518- 
520). Cf. Staub v. Baxley, 355 U.S. 313, 2 L. 
Ed. 2d 302, 78 S. Ct. 277. It makes no dif- 
ference that the instant case was not a crim- 
inal prosecution and not based on a refusal 
to comply with a licensing requirement. 
The objectionable (headnote 13) quality of 
vagueness and overbreadth does not depend 
upon absence of fair notice to a criminally 
accused or upon unchanneled delegation of 
legislative powers, but upon the danger of 
tolerating, in the area of first amendment 
freedoms, the existence of a penal statute 
susceptible of sweeping and improper appli- 
cation.* Cf. Marcus v, Search Warrant of 
Property, ete., 367 U.S. 717, 733, 6 L. Ed. 2d 
1127, 1137, 81 S. Ct. 1708. These freedoms 
are delicate and vulnerable, as well as 
supremely precious in our society. The 
threat of sanctions may deter their exercise 
almost as potently as the actual application 
of sanctions. Of. Smith v. California, supra 
(361 U.S. at 151-154); Speiser v. Randall, 
857 U.S. 513, 526, L, Ed. 2d 1460, 1472, 78 
S. Ct. 1332. Because (headnote 14) first 
amendment freedoms need breathing space 
to survive, government may regulate in the 
area only with narrow specificity. Cant- 
well v. Connecticut, 310 U.S, 296, 311, 84 L. 
Ed. 1218, 1221, 60 S. Ct. 900, 128 ALR 1352. 

We read the decree of the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals in the instant case as pro- 
scribing any arrangement by which prospec- 
tive litigants are advised to seek the assist- 
ance of particular attorneys. No narrower 
reading is plausible, We cannot accept the 
reading suggested on behalf of the attorney 
general of Virginia on the second oral argu- 
ment that the supreme court of appeals con- 
strued chapter 33 as proscribing control only 
of the actual litigation by the NAACP after 
it is instituted. In the first place, upon a 
record devoid of any evidence of interference 
by the NAACP in the actual conduct of liti- 
gation, or neglect or harassment of clients, 
the court nevertheless held that petitioner, 
its members, agents, and staff attorneys had 
practiced criminal solicitation. Thus, simple 
referral to or recommendation of a lawyer 
may be solicitation within the meaning of 


u Amsterdam, note, “The Void-for-Vague- 
ness Doctrine in the Supreme Court,” 109 
U. of Pa. L. Rev. 67, 75-76, 80-81, 96-104 
(1960). 
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chapter 33. In the second place, the decree 
does not seem to rest on the fact that the 
attorneys were organized as a staff and paid 
by petitioner. The decree expressly forbids 
solicitation on behalf of “any particular at- 
torneys” in addition to attorneys retained 
or compensated by the NAACP. In the third 
place, although chapter 33 purports to pro- 
hibit only solicitation by attorneys or their 
“agents,” it defines agent broadly as anyone 
who “represents” another in his dealings with 
a third person. Since the statute appears 
to depart from the common-law concept of 
the agency relationship and since the Vir- 
ginia court did not clarify the statutory 
definition, we cannot say that it will not be 
applied with the broad sweep which the stat- 
utory language imports. 

We conclude that under chapter 33, as 
authoritatively construed by the supreme 
court of appeals, a person who advises an- 
other that his legal rights have been in- 
fringed and refers him to a particular at- 
torney or group of attorneys (for example, 
to the Virginia conference’s legal staff) for 
assistance has committed a crime, as has the 
attorney who knowingly renders assistance 
under such circumstances. There thus in- 
heres in the statute the gravest danger of 
smothering all discussion looking to the 
eventual institution of litigation on behalf 
of the rights of members of an unpopular 
minority. Lawyers on the legal staff or even 
mere NAACP members or sympathizers would 
understandably hesitate, at an NAACP meet- 
ing or on any other occasion, to do what the 
decree purports to allow; namely, acquaint 
“persons with what they believe to be their 
legal rights and * * * [advise] them to as- 
sert their rights by commencing or further 
prosecuting a suit.” For if the lawyers, 
members, or sympathizers also appeared in 
or had any connection with any litigation 
supported with NAACP funds contributed 
under the provision of the decree by which 
the NAACP is not prohibited “from contrib- 
uting money to persons to assist them in 
commencing or further prosecuting such 
suits,” they plainly would risk (if lawyers) 
disbarment proceedings and, lawyers and 
nonlawyers alike, criminal prosecution for 
the offense of “solicitation,” to which the 
Virginia court gave so broad and uncertain 
a meaning. It (headnote 15) makes no dif- 
ference whether such prosecutions or pro- 
ceedings would actually be commenced, It 
is enough that a vague and broad statute 
lends itself to selective enforcement against 
unpopular causes. We cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that the militant Negro civil 
rights movement has engendered the intense 
resentment and opposition of the politically 
dominant white community of Virginia; . 
litigation assisted by the NAACP has been 
bitterly fought.” In such circumstances, a 


See National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People v. Patty, 159 F. Supp. 
503, 516, 517 (DCED Va. 1958); Davis v. Coun- 
ty School Board, 149 F. Supp. 431, 438, 439 
(DCED Va. 1957), revd. on other grounds 
sub. nom. Allen v. County School Board, 249 
F. 2d 462 (CA 4th Cir.); Muse, “Virginia’s 
Massive Resistance” (1961), passim. 

10 See, e.g., County School Board v. Thomp- 
son, 240 F. 2d 59, 64 (CA 4th Cir. 1956) (con- 
duct of defendant termed a “clear manifes- 
tation of an attitude of intransigence”); 
James v. Duckworth, 170 F. Supp. 342, 350 
(DCED Va. 1959), affd. 267 F. 2d 224 (CA 4th 
Cir.); Allen v. County School Board, 266 F. 
2d 507 (CA 4th Cir. 1959); Allen v. County 
School Board, 198 F. Supp. 497, 502 (DCED 
Va., 1961). Most NAACP-assisted litigation 
in Virginia in recent years has been litigation 
challenging public school segregation. The 
sheer mass of such (and related) litigation is 
an indication of the intensity of the struggle: 
Alexandria: Jones v. School Board of Alet- 
andria, 179 F. Supp. 280 (DCED Va. 
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statute broadly curtailing group activity 
leading to litigation may easily become a 
weapon of oppression, however evenhanded 
its terms appear. Its mere existence could 
well freeze out of existence all such activity 
on behalf of the civil rights of Negro citi- 
zens. 

It is apparent, therefore, that chapter 33 
as construed limits first amendment free- 
doms. As this court said in (headnote 16) 
(headnote 17) Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 
516, 537, 89 L. Ed. 430, 444, 65 S. Ct. 315, 
„Free trade in ideas’ means free trade in 
the opportunity to persuade to action, not 
merely to describe facts.” Thomas was con- 
victed for delivering a speech in connection 
with an impending union election under 
National Labor Relations Board auspices, 


1959); Jones v. School Board of Aler- 
andria, 278 F. 2d (CA 4th Cir, 1960); Arling- 
ton: County School Board v. Thompson, 240 
F. 2d 59 (CA 4th Cir. 1956); Thompson v. 
County School Board, 144 F. Supp. 239 (DCED 
Va., 1956) ; 159 F. Supp. 567 (DCED Va., 1957) ; 
166 F. Supp. 529 (DCED Va. 1958); 252 F. 2d 
929 (CA 4th Cir. 1958); 2 Race Rel. 810 (DCED 
Va. 1957); 4 Race Rel. 609 (DCED 1959); 4 
Race Rel. 880 (DCED Va. 1958); Hamm v. 
County School Board, 263 F. 2d 226 (CA 4th 
Cir, 1959); 264 F. 2d 945 (CA 4th Cir. 1959). 
Charlottesville: School Board of Charlottes- 
ville v. Allen, 240 F. 2d 59 (CA 4th Cir. 1956); 
Allen v. School Bd., 1 Race Rel. 886 (DCWD 
Va. 1956); 2 Race Rel. 986 (DCWD Va. 1957); 
3 Race Rel. 937 (DOWD Va., 1958); 4 Race 
Rel. 881 (DCWD Va., 1959); 263 F. 2d 295 
(CA 4th Cir. 1959); 203 F. Supp. 225 (DCWD 
Va., 1962); Dodson v. School Board of Char- 
lottesville, 289 F. 2d 439 (CA 4th Cir. 1961); 
Dillard v. School Board of Charlottesville, 308 
F. 2d 920 (CA 4th Cir. 1962). Fairfax County: 
Blackwell v. Fairfar Cty. School Bd., 5 Race 
Rel. 1056 (DCED Va., 1960). Floyd County: 
Walker v. Floyd Cty. School Bd., 5 Race Rel. 
1060 (DCWD Va., 1960); 5 Race Rel. 714 
(DCWD Va., 1960). Grayson County: Goins 
v. County School Board, 186 F. Supp. 753 
(DCWD Va., 1960) ; 282 F. 2d 343 (CA 4th Cir. 
1960). Norfolk: Beckett v. School Bd., 2 Race 
Rel. 337 (DCED Va., 1957); 148 F. Supp. 430 
(DCED Va., 1957); 3 Race Rel. 942-964 
(DCED Va., 1958); 260 F. 2d 18 (CA 4th Cir. 
1958); 246 F. 2d 325 (CA 4th Cir. 1957); 181 
F. Supp. 870 (DCED Va., 1959); 185 F. Supp. 
459 (DCED Va., 1959); Farley v. Turner, 281 
F. 2d 181 (CA 4th Cir. 1960); Hill v. School 
Board of Norfolk, 282 F. 2d 473 (CA 4th 
Cir. 1960); James v. Ducksworth, 170 F. Supp. 
342 (DCED Va., 1959); 267 F. 2d 224 (CA 4th 
Cir. 1959); Adkins v. School Bd. of Newport 
News, 3 Race Rel. 988 (DCED Va., 1958); 148 
F. Supp. 430 (DCED Va., 1957); 2 Race Rel. 
334 (DCED Va., 1957); 246 F. 2d 325 (CA 4th 
Cir. 1957); Harrison v. Day, 200 Va., 439, 106 
SE 2d 636 (1959); James v. Almond, 170 F. 
Supp. 331 (DCED Va., 1959). Prince Edward 
County: Davis v. County School Board, 347 
U.S. 483, 98 L. ed. 873, 74 S. Ct. 686, 38 ALR 
2d 1180; 349 U.S. 294, 99 L. ed. 1083, 75 S. Ct. 
753; 1 Race Rel. 82 (DCED Va., 1955); 142 F. 
Supp. 616 (DCED Va., 1956); 149 F. Supp. 431 
DCED Va., 1957); Allen v. County School 
Board, 164 F. Supp. 786 (DCED Va., 1958); 
249 F. 2d 462 (CA 4th Cir. 1957); 266 F. 2d 507 
(CA 4th Cir. 1959); 6 Race Rel. 432 (DCED 
Va., 1961); 198 F. Supp. 497 (DCED Va., 1961): 
Southern School News, August 1962, p. 1. 
Pulaski County: Crisp v. Pulaski Cty. School 
Bd., 5 Race Rel. 721 (DCWD Va., 1960). Rich- 
mond: Calloway v. Farley, 2 Race Rel. 1121 
(DCED Va., 1957); Warden v. Richmond 
School Bd., 3 Race Rel. 971 (DCED Va., 1958). 
Warren County: Kilby v. County School Bå., 
8 Race Rel. 972-973 (DCWD Va., 1958); 
School Board of Warren County v. Kilby, 
259 F. 2d 497 (CA 4th Cir. 1958). 

Despite this volume of litigation, only one- 
half of 1 percent of Virginia’s Negro public 
school pupils attend school with whites 
(Southern School News, September 1962, p. 3. 
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without having first registered as a “labor 
organizer.” He urged workers to exercise 
their rights under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and join the union he repre- 
sented. This court held that the registra- 
tion requirement as applied to his activities 
was constitutionally invalid. In the instant 
case, members of the NAACP urged Negroes 
aggrieved by the allegedly unconstitutional 
segregation of public schools in Virginia to 
exercise their legal rights and to retain mem- 
bers of the association’s legal staff. Like 
Thomas, the association and its members 
were advocating lawful means of vindicat- 
ing legal rights. 

We hold that chapter 33 as construed vio- 
lates the 14th amendment by (headnote 15) 
(headnote 16) unduly inhibiting protected 
freedoms of expression and association. In 
so holding, we reject two further contentions 
of respondents. The first is that the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals has guaran- 
teed free expression by expressly confirming 
petitioner’s right to continue its advocacy 
of civil rights litigation. But in light of the 
whole decree of the court, the guarantee 
is of purely speculative value. As construed 
by the court, chapter 33, at least potentially, 
prohibits every cooperative activity that 
would make advocacy of litigation mean- 
ingful. If there is an internal tension 
(headnote 11) between proscription and 
protection in the statute, we cannot assume 
that, in its subsequent enforcement, am- 
biguities will be resolved in favor of ade- 
quate protection of first amendment rights. 
Broad prophylactic rules in the area of free 
expression are suspect. See e.g, Near v. 
Minnesota, 283 U.S. 697, 75 L. Ed. 1357, 51 
S. Ct. 625; Shelton v. Tucker, 364 U.S. 479, 
5 L. Ed. 2d 231, 81 S. Ct. 248; Louisiana ex 
rel. Gremillion v. National Association for 
Advancement of Colored People, 366 U.S. 
293, 6 L. Ed. 2d 301, 81 S. Ct. 1333. Cf. 
Schneider v. State, 308 U.S. 147, 162 (head- 
note 14), 84 L. Ed. 155, 165, 60 S. Ct. 146. 
Precision of regulation must be the touch- 
stone in an area so closely touching our 
most precious freedoms. 


c 


The second contention is that Virginia 
has a subordinating interest in the regula- 
tion of the legal profession, embodied in 
chapter 33, which justifies limiting peti- 
tioner’s first amendment rights. Specifi- 
cally, Virginia contends that the NAACP’s 
activities in furtherance of litigation, being 
“improper solicitation” under the State stat- 
ute, fall within the traditional purview of 
State regulation of professional conduct. 
However, the State’s attempt to equate the 
activities of the NAACP and its lawyers 
with common-law barratry, maintenance and 
champerty,” and to outlaw them accordingly, 
cannot obscure the serious encroachment 
worked by chapter 33 upon protected free- 
doms of expression. The decisions of this 
court (headnote 18) have consistently held 
that only a compelling State interest in the 
regulation of a subject within the State’s 
constitutional power to regulate can justify 
limiting first amendment freedoms. Thus 
it is no answer to the constitutional claims 
asserted by petitioners to say, as the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals has said, that the 
purpose of these regulations was merely to 
insure high professional standards and not to 
curtail free expression. For (headnote 19) 
a State may not, under the guise of prohibit- 
ing professional misconduct, ignore constitu- 
tional rights. See Schware v. Board of Bar 
Examiners, 353 U.S. 232, 1 L. Ed. 2d 796, 77 S. 
Ct. 752, 64 ALR 2d 288; Konigsberg v. State 
Bar, 353 U.S. 252, 1 L. Ed. 2d 810, 77 S. Ct. 
722. Cf. re Sawyer, 360 U.S. 622, 3 L. Ed. 


* See 4 Blackstone, Commentaries, 134 
186. See generally Radin, Maintenance by 
Champerty, 24 Cal. L. Rev. 48 (1935). 
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2d 1473, 79 S. Ct. 1876. In National Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Colored People v. 
Alabama, 357 U.S. 449, 461, 2 L. Ed. 2d 1488, 
1499, 78 S. Ct. 1163, we said, “In the domain 
of these indispensable liberties, whether of 
speech, press, or association, the decisions of 
this court recognize that abridgment of such 
rights, even though unintended, may inevita- 
bly follow from varied forms of governmental 
action.” Later, in Bates v. Little Rock, 361 
U.S. 516, 524, 4 L. Ed. 2d 480, 486, 80 S. Ct. 
412, we said, “where there is a significant 
encroachment upon personal liberty, the 
State may prevail only upon showing a sub- 
ordinating interest which is compelling.” 
Most recently, in Louisiana ex rel. Gremillion 
v. National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People, 366 US. 293, 297 6 L. Ed. 2d 
801, 305, 81 S. Ct. 1333, we reaffirmed this 
principle: “regulatory measures * * * no 
matter how sophisticated, cannot be em- 
ployed in purpose or in effect to stifle, penal- 
ize, or curb the exercise of first amendment 
rights.” 

However valid may be Virginia’s interest 
in regulating the (headnote 16, headnote 20) 
traditionally illegal practices of barratry, 
maintenance and champerty, that interest 
does not justify the prohibition of the NAACP 
activities disclosed by this record. Malicious 
intent was of the essence of the common- 
law offenses of fomenting or stirring up liti- 
gation.* And whatever may be or may have 
been true of suits against government in 
other countries, the exercise in our own, as 
in this case, of first amendment rights to 
enforce constitutional rights through litiga- 
tion, as a matter of law, cannot be deemed 
malicious. Even more modern, subtler regu- 
lations of unprofessional conduct or inter- 
ference with professional relations, not in- 
volving malice, would not touch the activi- 
ties at bar; regulations which reflect hos- 
tility to stirring up litigation have been 
aimed chiefly at those who urge recourse to 
the courts for private gain, serving no public 
interest.” Hostility still exists to stirring up 


See, e.g, Commonwealth v. McCulloch, 
15 Mass. 227 (1818); Brown v. Beauchamp, 21 
Ky. (5 TB Mon.) 413 (1827); Perkins, Crimi- 
nal Law, 449-454 (1957); note, 3 Race Rel. 
1257-1259 (1958). 

The earliest regulation of solicitation of 
legal business in England was aimed at the 
practice whereby holders of claims to land 
conveyed them to great feudal lords, who 
used their power or influence to harass the 
titleholders. See Winfield, “The History of 
Conspiracy and Abuse of Legal Procedure,” 
152 (1921). 

See comment: “A Critical Analysis of 
Rules Against Solicitation by Lawyers,” 25 U. 
of Chi. L. Rev. 674 (1958). But truly non- 
pecuniary arrangements involving the solici- 
tation of legal business have been frequently 
upheld. See Re Ades, 6 F. Supp. 467 (DCD 
Md 1934) (lawyer’s volunteering his services 
to a litigant, without being asked, held not 
unprofessional where “important issues” 
were at stake); Gunnels v. Atlanta Bar As- 
soc., 191 Ga. 366, 12 SE 2d 602, 132 ALR 
1165 (1940) (arrangement whereby a local 
bar association publicly offered to represent, 
free of charge, persons victimized by usurers, 
upheld). Of particular pertinence to the in- 
stant case is opinion 148, supra, note 13. In 
the 1930's, a national lawyers committee was 
formed under the auspices of the Liberty 
League. The committee proposed (1) to pre- 
pare and disseminate through the public 
media of communications opinions on the 
constitutionality of State and Federal legis- 
lation (it appears, particularly New Deal leg- 
islation); (2) to offer counsel, without fee 
or charge, to anyone financially unable to 
retain counsel who felt that such legislation 
was violating his constitutional rights. The 
ABA’s committee on professional ethics and 
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private litigation where it promotes the use 
of legal machinery to oppress: as, for ex- 
ample, to sow discord in a family; * to expose 
infirmities in land titles, as by hunting up 
claims of adverse possession; to harass 
large companies through a multiplicity of 
small claims; * or to oppress debtors as by 
seeking out unsatisfied judgments For a 
member of the bar to participate, directly 
or through intermediaries, in such misuses 
of the legal process is conduct traditionally 
condemned as injurious to the public. And 
beyond this, for a lawyer to attempt to reap 
gain by urging another to engage in private 
litigation has also been condemned: that 
seems to be the import of Canon 28, which 
the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals has 
adopted as one of its Rules. 

Objection to the intervention of a lay in- 
termediary, who may control litigation or 
otherwise interfere with the rendering of 
legal services in a confidential relationship, 
also derives from the element of pecuniary 
gain. Fearful of dangers thought to arise 
from that element, the courts of several 
States have sustained regulations aimed at 
these activities We intimate no view one 


grievances upheld the arrangement. Opin- 
ion 148, opinions of the committee on pro- 
fessional ethics and grievances, American 
Bar Association, 308-311 (1947), see comment, 
36 Col. L. Rev. 993. 

Also, for example, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union has for many years furnished 
counsel in many cases in many different 
parts of the country, without governmen- 
tal interference. Although this intervention 
is mostly in the form of amicus curiae briefs, 
occasionally counsel employed by the union 
appears directly on behalf of the litigant. 
See comment, “Private Attorneys-General: 
Group Action in the Fight for Civil Liber- 
ties,” 58 Yale LJ 574, 576 (1949); ACLU rept. 
on civil liberties 1951-53, pp. 9-10. 

See “Encouraging Divorce Litigation as 
Ground for Disbarment or Suspension,” 9 
ALR 1500 (1920); “Heir-hunting as Ground 
for Disciplinary Action Against Attorney,” 
171 ALR 351, 352-355 (1947). 

%See Backus v. Byron, 4 Mich., 535, 551, 
552 (1857). 

2 See Re Clark, 184 N.Y. 222, 77 NE. 1 
(1906); Gammons v. Johnson, 76 Minn. 76, 
78 N.W. 1035 (1899). 

* See petition of Hubbard (Ky.) 267 Sw2d 
743 (1954). 

See 171 Va., p. xxix, following the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Canons of Profession- 
al Ethics, No. 28: “It is unprofessional for 
a lawyer to volunteer advice to bring a law- 
suit, except in rare cases where ties of blood, 
relationship or trust make it his duty to 
do so. It is disreputable * * * to breed 
litigation by seeking out those with claims 
for personal injuries or those having any 
other grounds of action in order to secure 
them as clients, or to employ agents or run- 
ners for like purposes.” 

2 See People ex rel. Courtney v. Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Taxpayers, 354 Ill. 102, 
187 N.E. 823 (1933). (Association to con- 
test constitutionality of tax statutes in 
which parties and association attorneys had 
large sums of money at stake); Re Maclub 
of America, Inc., 295 Mass., 45, 3 N.E. 2d 272 
105 ALR 1360 (1936). (Motorists’ associa- 
tion recommended and paid the fees of law- 
yers to prosecute or defend claims on behalf 
of motorist members); see also People ex 
rel. Chicago Bar Asso. v. Chicago Motor 
Club, 362 III. 50, 199 N.E. 1 (1935). One as- 
pect of the lay intermediary problem which 
involved the absence of evidence of palpable 
control or interference was an arrangement 
adopted by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen in 1930 under which union mem- 
bers having claims under the Federal Em- 
ployers Liability Act were induced to re- 
tain lawyers selected by the Brotherhood 
and to make 25 percent contingent fee 
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way or the other as to the merits of those 
decisions with respect to the particular ar- 
rangements against which they are directed. 
It is enough that the superficial resemblance 
in form between those arrangements and 
that at bar cannot obscure the vital fact that 
here the entire arrangement employs con- 
stitutionally privileged means of expression 
to secure constitutionally guaranteed civil 
rights.“ There has been no showing of a 
serious danger here of professionally repre- 
hensible conflicts of interest which rules 
against solicitation frequently seek to pre- 
vent. This is so partly because no monetary 
stakes are involved, and so there is no dan- 
ger that the attorney will desert or subvert 
the paramount interests of his client to en- 
rich himself or an outside sponsor. And the 
aims and interests of NAACP have not been 
shown to conflict with those of its members 
and nonmember Negro litigants; compare 
National Association for Advancement of Col- 
ored People v. Alabama, 357 U.S. 449, 459, 2 
L. Ed. 2d 1488, 1498, 78 S.Ct. 1163, where we 
said: 

“[the NAACP] and its members are in 
every practical sense identical. The associa- 
tion, which provides in its constitution that 
‘[a]ny person who is in accordance with 
[its] principles and policies * * may be- 
come a member, is but the medium through 
which its individual members seek to make 
more effective the expression of their own 
views.” See also National Association for 
Advancement of Colored People v. Harrison, 
360 U.S. 167, 177, 3 L. Ed. 2d 1152, 1158, 79 
S.Ct. 1025. 

Resort to the courts to seek vindication of 
constitutional rights is a different matter 
from the oppressive, malicious, or avaricious 
use of the legal process for purely private 
gain. Lawsuits attacking racial discrimina- 
tion, at least in Virginia, are neither very 
profitable nor very popular. They are not an 
object of general competition among Virginia 
lawyers; * the problem is rather one of an 
apparent dearth of lawyers who are willing 
to undertake such litigation. There has 
been neither claim nor proof that any as- 
sisted Negro litigants have desired, but have 
been prevented from retaining, the services 
of other counsel. We realize that an NAACP 


agreements with such lawyers. The ar- 
rangement was struck down by several 
State courts. To the courts which con- 
demned the arrangement it appeared in 
practical effect to confer a monopoly of 
FELA legal business upon lawyers chosen 
by the Brotherhood. These courts also saw 
it as tending to empower the Brotherhood 
to exclude lawyers from participation in a 
lucrative practice, and to cause the loyal- 
ties of the union recommended lawyers to 
be divided between the union and their 
clients. (E.g., Hildebrand v. State Bar of 
California, 36 Cal. 2d 504, 225 P2d 508 (1950); 
Doughty v. Grills, 37 Tenn. App. 63, 260 S.W. 
2d 370 (1952); Re Brotherhood of R. Train- 
men, 13 III. 2d 391, 150 N.E. 2d 163 (1958); see 
student symposium, 107 U. of Pa. L. Rev. 387 
(1959); 11 Stan. L. Rev. 394 (1959). These 
decisions have been vigorously criticized. 
(See Traynor, J., dissenting in Hildebrand, 
supra; Drinker, Legal Ethics, 161-167 
(1953) .) 

Compare opinion 148, supra, notes 13, 
19, at 311 (1947): “The question presented, 
with its implications, involves problems of 
political, social, and economic character that 
have long since assumed the proportions of 
national issues, on one side or the other 
which multitudes of patriotic citizens have 
alined themselves. These issues transcend 
the range of professional ethics.” 

“Improper competition among lawyers is 
one of the important considerations relied 
upon to justify regulations against solicita- 
tion. (See note, Advertising, Solicitation, 
and Legal Ethics, 7 Vand. L. Rev. 677, 684 
(1954) .) 
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lawyer must derive personal satisfaction 
from participation in litigation on behalf of 
Negro rights, else he would hardly be inclined 
to participate at the risk of financial sacri- 
fice. But this would not seem to be the 
kind of interest or motive which induces 
criminal conduct. 

We conclude that although the petitioner 
has amply shown that its activities fall with- 
in the first amendment’s protections, the 
State has failed to advance any substantial 
regulatory interest, in the form of substan- 
tive evils flowing from petitioner’s activities, 
which can justify the broad prohibitions 
which it has imposed. Nothing that this 
record shows as to the nature and purpose 
of NAACP activities permits an inference of 
any injurious intervention in or control of 
litigation which would constitutionally au- 
thorize the application of chapter 33 to those 
activities. A fortiori, nothing in this rec- 
ord justifies the breadth and vagueness of 
the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals’ de- 
cree. 

A final observation is in order. Because 
our disposition is rested on the Ist amend- 
ment as absorbed in the i4th, we do not 
reach the considerations of race or racial 
discrimination which are the predicate of 
petitioner’s challenge to the statute under 
the equal protection clause. That the peti- 
tioner happens to be engaged in activities of 
expression and association on behalf of the 
rights of Negro children to equal opportu- 
nity is constitutionally irrelevant to the 
ground of our decision. The course of our 
decisions in the first amendment area makes 
plain that its protections would apply as 
fully to those who would arouse our society 
against the objectives of the petitioner. See, 
e.g., Near v. Minnesota, 283 U.S. 697, 75 L. 
ed. 1357, 51 S. Ct. 625; Terminiello v. Chicago, 
337 U.S. 1, 93 L. Ed. 1131, 69 S. Ct. 894; Kunz 
v. New York, 340 U.S. 290, 95 L. Ed. 280 (head- 
note 21) 71 S. Ct. 312. For the Constitu- 
tion protects expression and association 
without regard to the race, creed, or politi- 
cal or religious affiliation of the members of 
the group which invokes its shield, or to the 
truth, popularity, or social utility of the 
ideas and beliefs which are offered. 

Reversed. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, concurring. 

While I join the opinion of the court, I 
add a few words. This Virginia act is not 
applied across the boards to all groups that 
use this method of obtaining and managing 
litigation but instead reflects a legislative 
Purpose to penalize the NAACP because it 
promotes desegregation of the races. Our 
decision in Brown v. Board of Education, 347 
US. 483, 98 L. Ed. 873. 74 S. Ct. 686, 38 ALR 2d 
1180, holding that maintenance of public 
schools segregated by race violated the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment, 
was announced May 17, 1954. The amend- 
ments to Virginia’s code, here in issue, were 
enacted in 1956. Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennesee * 
also passed laws following our 1954 decision 
which brought within their barratry statutes 
attorneys paid by an organization such as the 
NAACP and representing litigants without 


The bill, here involved, was one of five 
that Virginia enacted “as parts of the gen- 
eral plan of massive resistance to the inte- 
gration of schools of the State under the 
Supreme Court’s decrees.” Those are the 
words of Judge Soper, writing for the court 
in National Association for Advancement of 


* Ark. Stat. Ann. 1947 (Cum. Supp. 1961), 
secs. 41-703 to 41-713 Fla. Stat. Ann., 1944 
(Cum. Supp. 1961), secs. 877.01 to 877.02; Ga. 
Code Ann., 1953 (Cum. Supp. 1961), secs. 26— 
4701, 26-4703; Miss. Code Ann., 1956, secs. 
2049-01 to 2049-08; S.C. Code, 1952 (Cum. 
Supp. 1960), secs. 56-147 to 56-147.6; Tenn. 
Code Ann., 1956 (Cum. Supp. 1962), secs. 39- 
3405 to 39-3410. 
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Colored People v. Patty, 159 F. Supp. 503, 515. 
He did not indulge in guesswork, He re- 
viewed the various steps taken by Virginia to 
resist our Brown decision, starting with the 
report of the Gray Commission on November 
11, 1955. Id. 159 F. Supp. at 512. He men- 
tioned the “interposition resolution” passed 
by the general assembly on February 1, 1956, 
the constitutional amendment made to carry 
out the recommendation of the report of the 
Gray Commission, and the address of the 
Governor before the general assembly that 
enacted the five laws, including the present 
one. Id. 159 F. Supp, at 513-515. These are 
too lengthy to repeat here. But they make 
clear the purpose of the present law—as 
clear a purpose to evade our prior decisions 
as was the legislation in Lane v. Wilson, 307 
U.S. 268, 83 L. ed. 1281, 59 S. Ct. 872, an- 
other instance of a discriminatory State law. 
The (headnote 22) fact that the contrivance 
used is subtle and indirect is not material 
to the question. The amendment nullifies 
sophisticated as well as simple-minded 
modes of discrimination.” Id. 307 U.S, at 
275. There we looked to the origins of the 
State law and the setting in which it op- 
erated to find its discriminatory nature. It 
is proper to do the same here. 

Discrimination also appears on the face of 
this act. The line drawn in section 54-78 is 
between an organization which has “no 
pecuniary right or liability” in a judicial 
proceeding and one that does. As we said in 
National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People v. Alabama, 357 U.S. 449, 459, 
2 L. Ed., 2d 1488, 1498, 78 S. Ct. 1163, the 
NAACP and its members are in every prac- 
tical sense identical. * * * The association 
* * * is but the medium through which its 
individual members seek to make more effec- 
tive the expression of their own views.” 
Under the statute those who protect a “pe- 
cunlary right or liability” against unconsti- 
tutional invasions may indulge in “‘the solici- 
tation * * * of business for * * * [an] at- 
torney,” while those who protect other civil 
rights may not. This distinction helps make 
clear the purpose of the legislation, which, 
as Judge Soper said, was part of the program 
of “massive resistance” against Brown v, 
Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483, 98 L. Ed, 
873, 74 S. Ct. 686, 38 ALR 2d 1180, supra. 

Mr. Justice White, concurring in part and 
dissenting in part. 

I agree that as construed by the Virginia 
Supreme Court, chapter 33 does not pro- 
scribe only the actual control of litigation 
after its commencement, that it does forbid, 
under threat of criminal punishment, ad- 
vising the employment of particular at- 
torneys, and that as so construed the statute 
is unconstitutional. 

Nor may the statute be saved simply by 
saying it prohibits only the “control” of 
litigation by a lay entity, for it seems to me 
that upon the record before us the finding 
of “control” by the Virginia Supreme Court 
must rest to a great extent upon an infer- 
ence from the exercise of those very rights 
which this Court or the Virginia Supreme 
Court, or both, hold to be constitutionally 
protected: advising Negroes of their consti- 
tutional rights, urging them to institute 
litigation of a particular kind, recommend- 
ing particular lawyers and financing such 
litigation. Surely it is beyond the power of 
any State to prevent the exercise of consti- 
tutional rights in the name of preventing 
a lay entity from controlling litigation. 
Consequently, I concur in the judgment of 
the Court, but not in all of its opinion. 

If we had before us, which we do not, a 
narrowly drawn statute proscribing only the 
actual day-to-day management and dicta- 
tion of the tactics, strategy, and conduct of 
litigation by a lay entity such as the 
NAACP, the issue would be considerably dif- 
ferent, at least for me; for in my opinion 
neither the practice of law by such an orga- 
nization nor its management of the litiga- 
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tion of its member or others is constitu- 
tionally protected. Both practices are well 
within the regulatory power of the State. 
In this regard I agree with my Brother 
Harlan, 

It is not at all clear to me, however, that 
the opinion of the majority would not also 
strike down such a narrowly drawn statute. 
To the extent that it would, I am in dis- 
agreement. Certainly the NAACP, as I 
understand its position before this Court, 
denied that it had managed or controlled 
the litigation which it had urged its mem- 
bers or others to bring, disclaimed any desire 
to do so and denied any adverse effects upon 
its operations if lawyers representing clients 
in school desegregation or other litigation 
financed by the NAACP represented only 
those clients and were under no obligation 
to follow the dictates of the NAACP in the 
conduct of that litigation. I would avoid 
deciding a case not before the Court. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, whom Mr. Justice 
Clark and Mr. Justice Stewart join, dissent- 
ing. 

No member of this Court would disagree 
that the validity of State action claimed to 
infringe rights assured by the 14th amend- 
ment is to be judged by the same basic con- 
stitutional standards whether or not racial 
problems are involved. No worse setback 
could befall the great principles established 
by Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483, 
98 L. Ed. 873, 74 S. Ct. 686, 38 ALR 2d 1180, 
than to give fair-minded persons reason to 
think otherwise. With all respect, I believe 
that the striking down of this Virginia 
statute cannot be squared with accepted 
constitutional doctrine in the domain of 
State regulatory power over the legal pro- 
fession. 

I 

At the outset the factual premises on 
which the Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals upheld the application of chapter 33 
to the activities of the NAACP in the area 
of litigation, as well as the scope of that 
court’s holding, should be delineated. 

First, the lawyers who participate in litiga- 
tion sponsored by petitioner are, almost 
without exception, members of the legal staff 
of the NAACP Virginia State conference. (It 
is, in fact, against conference policy to give 
financial support to litigation not handled 
by a staff lawyer.) As such, they are selected 
by petitioner, are compensated by it for work 
in litigation (whether or not petitioner is a 
party thereto), and so long as they remain on 
the staff, are necessarily subject to its direc- 
tions. As the Court recognizes, it is incum- 
bent on staff members to agree to abide by 
NAACP policies. 

Second, it is equally clear that the 
NAACP's directions, or those of its officers 
and divisions, to staff lawyers cover many 
subjects relating to the form and substance 
of litigation. Thus, in 1950, it was resolved 
at a board of directors meeting that: 

“Pleadings in all educational cases—the 
prayer in the pleading and proof be aimed 
at obtaining education on a nonsegregated 
basis and that no relief other than that will 
be acceptable as such. 

“Further, that all lawyers operating under 
such rule will urge their client and the 
branches of the association involved to insist 
on this final relief.” 

The minutes of the meeting went on to 
state: 

Mr. Weber inquired if this meant that the 
branches involved would be prohibited from 
starting equal facility cases and the special 
counsel said it did.” 

In 1955, a southwide NAACP conference 
issued directions to all NAACP branches out- 
lining the procedure for obtaining desegre- 
gation of schools and indicating the point 
in the procedure at which litigation should 
be brought and the matter turned over to 
the “legal department.” At approximately 
the same time, the executive secretary of the 
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Virginia State conference issued a directive 
urging that in view of the possibility of an 
extended court fight, “discretion and care 
should be exercised to secure petitioners who 
will—if need be—go all the way.” 

A report issued several years later, pur- 
porting to give an “up-to-date picture” of 
action taken in Virginia by petitioner stated: 
“Selection of suit sites reserved for legal 
staff"; “State legal staff ready for action in 
selected areas”; and “The majority of our 
branches are willing to support legal action 
or any other program leading to early de- 
segregation of schools that may be suggest- 
ed by the National and State conference 
offices.” 

In short, as these and other materials in 
the record show, the form of pleading, the 
type of relief to be requested, and the 
proper timing of suits have to a consider- 
able extent, if not entirely, been determined 
by the conference in coordination with the 
national office. 

Third, contrary to the conclusion of the 
Federal district court in the original Federal 
proceeding, National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People v. Patty, 159 
F. Supp. 503, 508, 509, the present record 
establishes that the petitioner does a great 
deal more than to advocate litigation and to 
wait for prospective litigants to come for- 
ward. In several instances, especially in liti- 
gation touching racial discrimination in 
public schools, specific directions were given 
as to the types of prospective plaintiffs to be 
sought, and staff lawyers brought blank 
forms to meetings for the purpose of ob- 
taining signatures authorizing the prosecu- 
tion of litigation in the name of the signer. 

Fourth, there is substantial evidence indi- 
cating that the normal incidents of the 
attorney-client relationship were often ab- 
sent in litigation handled by staff lawyers 
and financed by petitioner. Forms signed 
by prospective litigants have on occasion not 
contained the name of the attorney author- 
ized to act. In many cases, whether or not 
the form contained specific authorization to 
that effect, additional counsel have been 
brought into the action by staff counsel. 
There were several litigants who testified 
that at no time did they have any personal 
dealings with the lawyers handling their 
cases nor were they aware until long after 
the event that suits had been filed in their 
names. This is not to suggest that the peti- 
tioner has been shown to have sought plain- 
tiffs under false pretenses or by inaccurate 
statements. But there is no basis for con- 
cluding that these were isolated incidents, 
or that petitioner's methods of operation 
have been such as to render these happen- 
ings out of the ordinary. 

On these factual premises, amply supported 
by the evidence, the Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals held that petitioner and those 
associated with it “solicit prospective liti- 
gants to authorize the filing of suits by 
NAACP and fund [educational defense 
fund] lawyers, who are paid by the confer- 
ence and controlled by NAACP policies 
.“ (202 Va. at 159, 116 SE 2d, at 68, 69), 
and concluded that this conduct violated 
chapter 33 as well as canons 35 and 47 of 
the Canons of Professional Ethics of the 
American Bar Association, which had been 
adopted by the Virginia courts more than 
20 years ago. 

At the same time the Virginia court dem- 
onstrated a responsible awareness of two 
important limitations on the State’s power 
to regulate such conduct. The first of these 
is the long-standing recognition, incor- 
porated in the canons, of the different treat- 
ment to be accorded to those aiding the in- 
digent in prosecuting or defending against 
legal proceedings. The second, which 
coupled with the first led the court to strike 
down chapter 36 (ante, p. 427), is the con- 
stitutional right of any person to express 
his views, to disseminate those views to 
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others, and to advocate action designed 
to achieve lawful objectives, which in the 
present case are also constitutionally due. 
Mindful of these limitations, the State court 
construed chapter 33 not to prohibit peti- 
tioner and those associated with it from 
acquainting colored persons with what it 
believes to be their rights, or from advising 
them to assert those rights in legal proceed- 
ings, but only from “solicit[ing] legal busi- 
ness for their attorneys or any particular 
attorneys.” Further, the court determined 
that chapter 33 did not preclude petitioner 
from contributing money to persons to as- 
sist them in prosecuting suits, if the suits 
“have not been solicited by the appellants 
[the NAACP and defense fund] or those 
associated with them, and channeled by 
them to their attorneys or any other at- 
torneys.” 

In my opinion the litigation program of 
the NAACP, as shown by this record, falls 
within an area of activity which a State may 
constitutionally regulate. (Whether it was 
wise for Virginia to exercise that power in 
this instance is not, of course, for us to say.) 
The court's contrary conclusion rests upon 
three basic lines of reasoning: (1) that in 
the context of the racial problem the 
NAACP's litigating activities are a form of 
political expression within the protection of 
the ist amendment, as extended to the 
States by the 14th; (2) that no sufficiently 
compelling subordinating State interest has 
been shown to justify Virginia’s particular 
regulation of these activities; and (3) that 
in any event chapter 33 must fall because of 
vagueness, in that as construed by the State 
court the line between the permissible and 
impermissible under the statute is so un- 
certain as potentially to work a stifling of 
constitutionally protected rights. Each of 
these propositions will be considered in turn. 


ped 


Freedom of expression embraces more than 
the right of an individual to speak his mind. 
It includes also his right to advocate and his 
right to join with his fellows in an effort 
to make that advocacy effective. Thomas v. 
Collins, 323 U.S, 516, 89 L. ed. 430, 65 S. Ct. 
315; National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People v. Alabama, 357 U.S. 449, 2 L. 
Ed. 2d 1488, 78 S. Ct. 1163; Bates v. Little 
Rock, 361 U.S. 516, 4 L. Ed. 2d 480, 80 S. Ct. 
412. And just as it includes the right jointly 
to petition the legislature for redress of griev- 
ances, see Eastern R. Presidents Conference 
v. Noerr Motor Freight, Inc., 365 U.S. 127, 
137, 138, 5 L. Ed. 2d 464, 470, 471, 81 S. Ct. 523, 
so it must include the right to join together 
for purposes of obtaining judicial redress. 
We have passed the point where litigation 
is regarded as an evil that must be avoided 
if some accommodation short of a lawsuit 
can possibly be worked out. Litigation is 
often the desirable and orderly way of resolv- 
ing disputes of broad public significance, and 
of obtaining vindication of fundamental 
rights. This is particularly so in the sensi- 
tive area of racial relationships. 

But to declare that litigation is a form of 
conduct that may be associated with political 
expression does not resolve this case. Neither 
the Ist amendment nor the 14th constitutes 
an absolute bar to Government regulation 
in the fields of free expression and associa- 
tion. This court has repeatedly held that 
certain forms of speech are outside the scope 
of the protection of those amendments, and 
that, in addition, “general regulatory statutes, 
not intendend to control the content of 
speech but incidentally limiting its unfet- 
tered exercise,” are permissible “when they 
have been found justified by subordinating 
valid governmental interests.“ The prob- 


3 Konigsberg v. State Bar of California, 366 
U.S. 36, 50, 51, 6 L. ed. 2d 105, 116, 117, 81 S. 
Ct. 997; and see cases cited therein, including 
Coz v. New Hampshire, 312 U.S. 569, 85 L. Ed. 
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lem in each such case is to weigh the legiti- 
mate interest of the State against the effect 
of the regulation on individual rights. 

An analogy may be drawn between the 
present case and the rights of workingmen 
in labor disputes. At the heart of these 
rights are those of a laborer or a labor repre- 
sentative to speak: to inform the public of 
his disputes and to urge his fellow workers 
to join together for mutual aid and protec- 
tion. So important are these particular 
rights that absent a clear and present dan- 
ger of the gravest evil, the State not only is 
without power to impose a blanket prohibi- 
tion on their exercise, Thornhill v. Alabama, 
310 U.S. 88, 84, L. Ed. 1093, 60 S. Ct. 736, but 
also may not place any significant obstacle in 
their path, Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 516, 
89 L. Ed. 430, 65 S. Ct. 315. 

But as we move away from speech alone 
and into the sphere of conduct—even con- 
duct associated with speech or resulting from 
it—the area of legitimate governmental in- 
terest expands. A regulation not directly 
suppressing speech or peaceable assembly, but 
having some impact on the form or manner 
of their exercise will be sustained if the regu- 
lation has a reasonable relationship to a 
proper governmental objective and does not 
unduly interfere with such individual rights. 
Thus, although the State may not prohibit 
all informational picketing, it may prevent 
mass picketing, Allen-Bradley Local 
U.E.R.M.W. v. Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board, 315 U.S. 740, 86 L. Ed. 1154, 62 
S. Ct. 820, and picketing for an unlawful 
objective, Giboney v. Empire Storage & Ice 
Co., 336 U.S. 490, 93 L. Ed. 834, 69 S. Ct. 684. 
Although it may not prevent advocacy of 
union membership, it can to some degree 
inquire into and define the qualifications of 
those who solicit funds from prospective 
members or who hold other positions of re- 
sponsibility.” A legislature may not wholly 
eliminate the right of collective action by 
workingmen,™ but it may to a significant 
extent dictate the form their organization 
shall take * and may limit the demands that 
the organization may make on employers and 
others; see, e.g., International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers v. NLRB, 341 U.S. 694, 705, 
95 L. Ed. 1299, 1307 71 S. Ot. 954. 

Turning to the present case, I think it 
evident that the basic rights in issue are 
those of the petitioner’s members to associ- 
ate, to discuss, and to advocate. Absent the 
gravest danger to the community, these 
rights must remain free from frontal attack 
or suppression, and the State court has rec- 
ognized this in striking down chapter 36 and 
in carefully limiting the impact of chapter 
33. But litigation, whether or not associ- 
ated with the attempt to vindicate constitu- 
tional rights, is conduct; it is speech plus. 
Although the State surely may not broadly 
prohibit individuals with a common interest 
from joining together to petition a court for 


1049, 61 S. Ct. 762, 183 ALR 1396; Chaplinsky 
v. New Hampshire, 315 U.S. 568, 86 L. Ed. 1031, 
62 S. Ct. 766; Breard v. Alexandria, 341 U.S. 
622, 95 L. Ed. 1233, 71 S. Ct. 920, 35 ALR 2d 
335; Roth v. United States, 354 U.S. 476, 1 L. 
Ed. 2d 1498, 77 S. Ct. 1304; Bates v. Little 
Rock, 361 U.S. 516, 524, 4 L. Ed. 2d 480, 486, 80 
S. Ct. 412; Wilkinson v. United States, 365 
U.S. 399, 5 L. Ed. 633, 81 S. Ct. 567. 

*® See Thomas v. Collins. 323 U.S. 516, 544, 
545, 89 L. Ed. 430, 447, 65 S. Ct. 315 (concur- 
ring opinion); American Communications 
Asso. v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382, 94 L. Ed. 925, 70 
S. Ct. 674; De Veau v. Braisted, 363 U.S. 144, 
4 L. ed. 2d 1109, 80 S. Ct. 1146. 

u See the discussion in Hague v. CIO, 307 
U.S. 496, 518, 523-525, 83 L. Ed. 1423, 1438, 
1441, 1442, 59 S. Ct. 954 (opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone). 

See, e.g., the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959, 73 Stat. 519, 
29 U.S.C. section 401. 
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redress of their grievances, it is equally cer- 
tain that the State may impose reasonable 
regulations limiting the permissible form of 
litigation and the manner of legal repre- 
sentation within its borders. Thus the State 
may, without violating protected rights, re- 
strict those undertaking to represent others 
in legal p to properly qualified 
practitioners. And it may determine that 
a corporation or association does not itself 
have standing to litigate the interests of its 
shareholders or members—that only indi- 
viduals with a direct interest of their own 
may join to press their claims in its courts. 
Both kinds of regulation are undeniably 
matters of legitimate concern to the State 
and their possible impact on rights of ex- 
pression or association is far too remote to 
cause any doubt as to their validity. 

So here, the question is whether the par- 
ticular regulation of conduct concerning liti- 
gation has a reasonable relation to the fur- 
therance of a proper State interest, and 
whether that interest outweighs any fore- 
seeable harm to the furtherance of protected 
freedoms, 

m 


The interest which Virginia has here as- 
serted is that of maintaining high profes- 
sional standards among those who practice 
law within its borders. This Court has con- 
sistently rec the broad range of 
judgments that a State may properly make 
in regulating any profession. (See, e. g., 
Dent v. West Virginia, 129 U.S. 114, 32 L. Ed. 
623, 9 S. Ct. 231; Semler v. Oregon State 
Board of Dental Examiners, 294 U.S. 608, 79 
L. Ed. 1086, 55 S. Ct. 570; Williamson v. Lee 
Optical of Oklahoma, Inc., 348 U.S. 483, 99 L. 
Ed. 563, 75 S. Ct. 461.) But the regulation of 
professional standards for members of the 
bar comes to us with even deeper roots in 
history and policy, since courts for centuries 
have possessed disciplinary powers incident 
to the administration of justice. (See Cohen 
v. Hurley, 366 U.S. 117, 123, 124, 6 L. Ed. 2d 
156, 161, 162, 81 S. Ct. 954; Konigsberg v. 
State Bar of California, 366 U.S. 36, 6 L. Ed. 
2d 105, 81 S. Ct. 997; Martin v. Walton, 368 
US, 25, 7 L. Ed. 2d 5, 82 S. Ct. 1.) 

The regulation before us has its origins 
in the longstanding common-law prohibi- 
tions of champerty, barratry, and mainte- 
nance, the closely related prohibitions in the 
canons of ethics against solicitation and in- 
tervention by a lay intermediary, and statu- 
tory provisions forbidding the unauthorized 
practice of law.“ The Court recognizes this 


See 4 Blackstone, Commentaries, 134- 
136. Even apart from any State statutory 
provisions, State judiciaries normally con- 
sider themselves free, in the exercise of their 
supervisory authority over the bar, to en- 
force these prohibitions derived from the 
common law. See, eg., Re Co-operative 
Law Co. 198 N.Y. 479, 92 N.E. 15, 32 LRA 
NS 55; People ez rel. Courtney v. Association 
of Real Estate Taxpayers, 354 Ill. 102, 187 
N.E. 823; Re Maclub of America, Inc, 295 
Mass. 45, 3 NE 2d 272, 105 ALR 1360, and 
cases cited therein. Many States, however, 
also have statutes dealing with these mat- 
ters. Some merely incorporate the com- 
mon-law proscriptions of barratry and main- 
tenance. E.g., Del. Code Ann., 1953, title 
II, section 371; Mo. Stat. Ann., section 
557.470 (Vernon, 1953). Several specifically 
prohibit the solicitation of legal business 
for a lawyer by an agent or “runner.” E.g., 
Conn. Gen. Stat., 1958, section 51-87; N.C. 
Gen. Stat. section 84-38 (1958 Repl. vol.); 
Wis. Stat. Ann. section 256.295(1). About 
25 States prohibit the unauthorized prac- 
tice of law by corporations. American Bar 
Foundation, Unauthorized Practice Statute 
Book (1961), 78-90. 

Virginia‘s concern with these problems 
dates back to the beginning of the Com- 
monwealth. Act of December 8, 1792; 1 Va. 
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formidable history, but puts it aside in the 
present case on the grounds that there is 
here no element of malice or of pecuniary 
gain, that the interests of the NAACP are 
not to be regarded as substantially different 
from those of its members, and that we are 
said to be dealing here with a matter that 
transcends mere legal ethics—the securing 
of federally guaranteed rights. But these 
distinctions are too facile. They do not ac- 
count for the full scope of the State’s legiti- 
mate interest in regulating professional con- 
duct. For although these professional stand- 
ards may have been born in a desire to curb 
malice and self-aggrandizement by those 
who would use clients and the courts for 
their own pecuniary ends, they have acquired 
a far broader significance during their long 
development. 

First, with regard to the claimed absence 
of the pecuniary element, it cannot well be 
suggested that the attorneys here are do- 
nating their services, since they are in fact 
compensated for their work. Nor can it 
tenably be argued that petitioner’s litigating 
activities fall into the accepted category of 
aid to indigent litigants.“ The reference is 
presumably to the fact that petitioner itself 
is a nonprofit organization not motivated by 
desire for financial gain but by public inter- 
est and to the fact that no monetary stakes 
are involved in the litigation. 

But a State’s felt need for regulation of 
professional conduct may reasonably extend 
beyond mere “ambulance chasing.” In Peo- 
ple ex rel. Courtney v. Association of Real 
Estate Tarpayers, 354 Ill. 102, 187 N.E. 823, a 
nonprofit corporation was held in contempt 
for engaging in the unauthorized practice of 
law. The association was formed by citizens 
desiring to mount an attack on the constitu- 
tionality of certain tax rolls. Membership 
was solicited by the circulation of blank 
forms authorizing employment of counsel on 
the applicant’s behalf and asking that prop- 
erty be listed for litigation. The attorneys 
were selected, paid, and controlled by the cor- 
poration which made their services available 
to the taxpayer members at no cost. 

Similarly, several decisions have con- 
demned the provision of counsel for their 
members by nonprofit automobile clubs, even 
in instances involving challenges to the 
validity of a statute or ordinance. (Re 


Stats. 110 (Shepherd, 1835). Secs. 54-74 and 
64-78, which as amended are before us to- 
day, were o y enacted in 1932, Va. 
acts 1932, cc 129, 284, and the Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals adopted the Ameri- 
can Bar Association canons of ethics in 
haev verba in 1938. Virginia Canons of Pro- 
fessional Ethics, 171 Va. xviil-xxxv. As in 
many other States, the judiciary of Virginia 
has declared its inherent authority to as- 
sure proper ethical deportment. See, e.g., 
Richmond Asso. of Credit Men, Inc. v. Bar 
Asso. of Richmond, 167 Va. 327, 335, 336, 189 
S.E. 153, 157. 

“ Virginia’s policy of promoting aid to 
indigent suitors is of long standing (see 
2 the Papers of Thomas Jefferson (Boyd 
ed. 1950)), 628, and the decision of the 
State court in this case fully implements 
that policy. 

The Court, p. 423, n. 25, ante, deals with 
the Real Estate Taxpayers case simply by re- 
ferring to it as one in which the “parties and 
association attorneys had large sums of 
money at stake.” It is true that the attorneys 
there (as here) were paid for their services 
by the association although we are not told 
the amount of the payment to any attorney. 
It is also true that the constitutional rights 
which the members were there seeking to 
assert through the nonprofit association were 
property rights, having these factors can be 
deemed to create an “element of pecuniary 
gain” which distinguishes the Real Estate 
Taxpayers case from the present one in any 


significant respect. 
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Maclub of America, Inc., 295 Mass. 45, 3 
N.E. 2d 272; People ex rel. Chicago Bar 
Asso. v. Chicago Motor Club, 362 Ill., 50, 199 
N.E. 1; see opinion 8, opinions of the Commit- 
tee on Professional Ethics and Grievances, 
American Bar Association. 

Of particular relevance here is a series of 
nationwide adjudications culminating in 1958 
in Re Brotherhood of R. Trainmen, 13 Ill. 2d 
391, 150 N.E. 2d 163. That was a proceeding, 
remarkably similar to the present one, for a 
declaratory judgment that the activities of 
the brotherhood in assisting with the pros- 
ecution of its members’ personal injury 
claims under the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act n were not inconsistent with a State law 
forbidding lay solicitation of legal business. 
The court found that each lodge of the 
brotherhood appointed a member to file ac- 
cident reports with the central office, and 
these reports were sent by the central office 
to a regional investigator, who, equipped 
with a contract form for the purpose, would 
urge the injured member to consult and em- 
ploy one of the 16 regional attorneys retained 
by the brotherhood. The regional counsel 
offered his services to the injured person on 
the basis of a contingent fee, the amount of 
which was fixed by the brotherhood. The 
counsel themselves bore the costs of inves- 
tigation and suit and of operating the un- 
ion’s legal aid department. 

The union argued that it was not moti- 
vated by any desire for profit; that it had 
an interest commensurate with that of its 
members in enforcement of the Federal stat- 
ute; and that the advantage taken of injured 
parties by unscrupulous claims adjustors 
made it essential to furnish economical re- 
course to dependable legal assistance. The 
court ruled against the union on each of 
these points. It permitted the organization 
to maintain an investigative staff, to advise 
its members regarding their legal rights and 
to recommend particular attorneys, but it 
required the union to stop fixing fees, to 
sever all financial connections with counsel, 
and to cease the distribution of contract 
forms. 

The practices of the brotherhood, similar 
in so many respects to those engaged in by 
the petitioner here, have been condemned 
by every State court which has considered 
them. Re Petition of Committee on Rule 28 
of Cleveland Bar Asso. (App.) 15 Ohio L Abs 
106; Re O’Neill, 5 F. Supp. 465 (D.C. E.D. 
N.Y.); Hildebrand v. State Bar of California, 
36 Cal. 2d 504, 225 P. 2d 508; Doughty v. Grills, 
37 Tenn, App. 63, 260 SW 2d 879; and see 
Atchison, T. & S. F. R. Co. v. Jackson, 235 
F. 2d 390, 393 (C.A. 10th Cir.). And for sim- 
ilar opinions on related questions by bar 
association committees, see opinion A, opin- 
ions of the committee on unauthorized prac- 
tice of the law, American Bar Association, 
36 ABAJ 677; opinion 773, committee on pro- 
fessional ethics, Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York. 

Underlying this impressive array of relevant 
precedent is the widely shared conviction 
that avoidance of improper pecuniary gain 
is not the only relevant factor in determining 
standards of professional conduct. Running 
perhaps even deeper is the desire of the pro- 
fession, of courts, and of legislatures to pre- 
vent any interference with the uniquely per- 
sonal relationship between lawyer and client 
and to maintain untrammeled by outside in- 
fluences the responsibility which the lawyer 
owes to the courts he serves. 


The activities of the association in this 
Maclub case were more limited than those 
of the association in the Real Estate Taxpay- 
ers case. The attorneys in Maclub were se- 
lected and retained directly by the members 
and bills were then submitted to and paid 
by the association. 

35 Stat. 65 (1908), as amended, 45 U.S.C. 
51-60. 
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When an attorney is employed by an as- 
sociation or corporation to represent indi- 
vidual litigants, two problems arise, whether 
or not the association is organized for profit 
and no matter how unimpeachable its mo- 
tives. The lawyer becomes subject to the 
control of a body that is not itself a litigant 
and that, unlike the lawyers it employs, 
is not subject to strict professional discipline 
as an officer of the court. In addition, the 
lawyer necessarily finds himself with a di- 
vided allegiance—to his employer and to his 
client—which may prevent full compliance 
with his basic professional obligations. The 
matter was well stated, in a different but re- 
lated context, by the New York Court of 
Appeals in Re Co-operative Law Co. 198 NY 
479, 483, 484, 92 N.E. 15, 16, 32 LRA NS 55: 

“The relation of attorney and client is that 
of master and servant in a limited and dig- 
nified sense, and it involves the highest 
trust and confidence. It cannot be dele- 
gated without consent, and it cannot exist 
between an attorney employed by a corpora- 
tion to practice law for it, and a client of the 
corporation, for he would be subject to the 
directions of the corporation and not to the 
directions of the client.” 

There has, to be sure, been professional 
criticism of certain applications of these 
policies.“ But the continued vitality of the 
principles involved is beyond dispute,” and 
at this writing it is hazardous at best to 
predict the direction of the future. For us, 
however, any such debate is without rele- 
vance, since it raises questions of social pol- 
icy which have not been delegated to this 
Court for decision. Our responsibility is 
simply to determine the extent of the State’s 
legitimate interest and to decide whether the 
course adopted bears a sufficient relation to 
that interest to fall within the bounds set 
by the Constitution. 

Second, it is claimed that the interests of 
petitioner and its members are sufficiently 
identical to eliminate any “serious danger” 
of “professionally reprehensible conflicts of 
interest” (ante, p. 424). Support for this 
claim is sought in our procedural holding in 
National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People v. Alabama, 357 U.S. 449, 458, 
459, 2 L. Ed. 2d 1488, 1497, 78 S. Ct. 1163. 
But from recognizing, as in that case, that 
the NAACP has standing to assert the rights 
of its members when it is a real party in 
interest, it is plainly too large a jump to con- 
clude that whenever individuals are engaged 
in litigation involving claims that the orga- 
nization promotes, there cannot be any sig- 
nificant difference between the interests of 
the individual and those of the group. 

The NAACP may be no more than the 
sum of the efforts and views infused in it 
by its members; but the totality of the 
separate interests of the members and others 
whose causes the petitioner champions, even 
in the field of race relations, may far exceed 
in scope and variety that body’s views of 
policy, as embodied in litigating strategy and 
tactics. Thus it may be in the interests of 
the association in every case to make a 
frontal attack on segregation, to press for an 
immediate breaking down of racial barriers, 
and to sacrifice minor points that may win 
& given case for the major points that may 
win other cases too. But in a particular 
litigation, it is not impossible that after au- 
thorizing action in his behalf, a Negro 


See, e.g., Weihofen, “Practice of Law” by 
Non-Pecuniary Corporations: A Social Util- 
ity, 2 U. of Chi, L. Rev. 119; Drinker, Legal 
Ethics, 161-167; Traynor, J., dissenting in 
Hildebrand v. State Bar of California, 36 
Cal. 2d 504, 225 P2d 508, supra. 

In addition to the decisions discussed in 
the text, further evidence of the attitude of 
the bench and bar is found in a survey de- 
soribed in McCracken, “Report on Observance 
by the Bar of State Professional Standards,” 
37 Va., L. Rev. 399, 400, 401 (1951). 
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parent, concerned that a continued frontal 
attack could result in schools closed for years, 
might prefer to wait with his fellows a 
longer time for good-faith efforts by the 
local school board than is permitted by the 
centrally determined policy of the NAACP. 
Or he might see a greater prospect of success 
through discussions with local school au- 
thorities than through the litigation deemed 
necessary by the association. The parent, 
of course, is free to withdraw his authoriza- 
tion, but is his lawyer, retained and paid by 
petitioner and subject to its directions on 
matters of policy, able to advise the parent 
with that undivided allegiance that is the 
hallmark of the attorney-client relation? I 
am afraid not. 

Indeed, the potential conflict in the present 
situation is perhaps greater than those in the 
union, automobile club, and some of the 
other cases discussed above. For here, the 
interests of the NAACP go well beyond the 
providing of competent counsel for the 
prosecution or defense of individual claims; 
they embrace broadly fixed substantive poli- 
cies that may well often deviate from the 
immediate, or even long-range, desires of 
those who choose to accept its offers of legal 
representations. This serves to underscore 
the close interdependence between the State’s 
condemnation of solicitation and its pro- 
hibition of the unauthorized practice of law 
by a lay organization. 

Third, it is said that the practices involved 
here must stand on a different footing be- 
cause the litigation that petitioner supports 
concerns the vindication of constitutionally 
guaranteed rights.” 

But surely State law is still the source of 
basic regulation of the legal profession, 
whether an attorney is pressing a Federal or 
a State claim within its borders. (See Re 
Brotherhood of R. Trainmen, 13 Ill. 2d 391, 
150 N.E. 2d 163, supra.) The true question is 
whether the State has taken action which 
unreasonably obstructs the assertion of Fed- 
eral rights. Here, it cannot be said that the 
underlying State policy is inevitably incon- 
sistent with Federal interests. The State 
has sought to prohibit the solicitation and 
sponsoring of litigation by those who have 
no standing to initiate that litigation them- 
selves and who are not simply coming to the 
assistance of indigent litigants. Thus the 
State policy is not unrelated to the Federal 
rules of standing—the insistence that Fed- 
eral court litigants be confined to those who 
can demonstrate a pressing personal need for 
relief. (See McCabe v. Atchison, T. & S. F. 
R. Co., 235 U.S. 151, 162, 59 L. Ed. 169, 174, 
35 S. Ct. 69; Massachusetts v. Mellon, 262 
U.S. 447, 488, 67 L. Ed. 1078, 1085, 43 S. Ct. 
597; cf. Stark v. Wickard, 321 U.S. 288, 304, 
305, 88 L. Ed. 733, 744, 745, 64 S. Ct. 559, and 
cases cited therein.) This is a requirement 
of substance as well as form. It recognizes 
that, although litigation is not something to 
be avoided at all costs, it should not be re- 
sorted to in undue haste, without any effort 
at extrajudicial resolution, and that those 
lacking immediate private need may make 


It is interesting to note the Court's re- 
liance on opinion 148, opinions of the com- 
mittee on professional ethics and grievances, 
American Bar Association. This opinion, is- 
sued in 1935 at the height of the resentment 
in certain quarters against the New Deal, ap- 
proved the practice of the national lawyers 
committee of the Liberty League in publicly 
offering free legal services (without compen- 
sation from any source) to anyone who was 
unable to afford to challenge the constitu- 
tionality of legislation which he believed was 
violating his rights. The opinion may well 
be debatable as a matter of interpretation of 
the canons. But in any event I think it 
wholly untenable to suggest (as the Court 
does in its holding today) that a contrary 
opinion regarding paid legal services to non- 
indigent litigants would be unconstitutional. 
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unnecessary broad attacks based on inade- 
quate records. Nor is the Federal interest 
in impeding precipitate resort to litigation 
diminished when that litigation concerns 
constitutional issues; if anything, it is in- 
tensified. (United Public Workers v. Mitch- 
ell, 330 U.S. 75, 86-91, 91 L. Ed. 754, 765-768, 
67 S. Ct. 556.) 

There remains to be considered on this 
branch of the argument the question wheth- 
er this particular exercise of State regulatory 
power bears a sufficient relation to the estab- 
lished and substantial interest of the State 
to overcome whatever indirect impact this 
statute may have on rights of free expres- 
sion and association. 

Chapter 33 as construed does no more 
than prohibit petitioner and those asso- 
ciated with it from soliciting legal business 
for its staff attorneys or, under a fair read- 
ing of the State court’s opinion and amount- 
ing to the same thing, for “outside” attor- 
neys who are subject to the association’s 
control in the handling of litigation which 
it refers to them. (See pp. 438, 439, infra.) 
Such prohibitions bear a strong and direct 
relation to the area of legitimate State con- 
cern. In matters of policy, involving the 
form, timing, and substance of litigation, 
such attorneys are subject to the directions 
of petitioner and not of those nominally 
their clients. Further, the methods used to 
contain litigants are not conducive to en- 
couraging the kind of attorney-client rela- 
tionships which the State reasonably may 
demand. There inheres in these arrange- 
ments, then, the potentialities of divided al- 
legiance and diluted responsibility which the 
State may properly undertake to prevent. 

The impact of such a prohibition on the 
rights of petitioner and its members to free 
expression and association cannot well be 
deemed so great as to require that it be 
struck down in the face of this substantial 
State interest. The important function of 
organizations like petitioner in vindicating 
constitutional rights is not of course to be 
minimized, but that function is not, in my 
opinion, substantially impaired by this stat- 
ute. Of cardinal importance, this regulatory 
enactment as construed does not in any way 
suppress assembly, or advocacy of litigation 
in general or in particular. Moreover, con- 
trary to the majority's suggestion, it does 
not, in my view, prevent petitioner from rec- 
ommending the services of attorneys who are 
not subject to its directions and control. 
(See pp. 438, 439, infra.) And since peti- 
tioner may contribute to those who need as- 
sistance, the prohibition should not signifi- 
eantly discourage anyone with sufficient in- 
terest from pressing his claims in litigation 
or from joining with others similarly 
situated to press those claims. It prevents 
only the solicitation of business for attorneys 
subject to petitioner's control, and as so 
limited, should be sustained. 
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The Court’s remaining line of reasoning 
is that chapter 33 as construed (hereafter 
sometimes simply “the statute”) must be 
struck down on the score of vagueness and 
ambiguity. I think that this “vagueness” 
concept has no proper place in this case and 
only serves to obscure rather than illumi- 
nate the true questions presented. 

The Court’s finding of ambiguity rests on 
the premise that the statute may prohibit 
mere recommendation of “any particular 
attorney,” whether or not a member of the 
NAACP's legal staff or otherwise subject to 
the association’s direction and control. Pro- 
ceeding from this premise the Court ends 
by invalidating the entire statute on the 
basis that this alleged vagueness too readily 
lends itself to the stifling of protected ac- 
tivity. 

The cardinal difficulty with this argument 
is that there simply is no real uncertainty 
in the statute, as the State court found, 202 
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Va., at 154, 116 S.E. 2d, at 65, or in that court’s 
construction of it. It is true that the con- 
cept of vagueness has been used to give 
“breathing space” to “first amendment free- 
doms” (see Amsterdam, note, “The Void-For- 
Vagueness Doctrine in the Supreme Court,” 
109 U. of Pa. L. Rev. 67.), but it is also true, 
as that same commentator has well stated, 
that “vagueness is not an extraneous ploy or 
a judicial deus ex machina.” Id., at 88. 
There is, in other words, “an actual vagueness 
component in the vagueness decisions.” 
(Ibid.) And the test is whether the law in 
question has established standards of guilt 
sufficiently ascertainable that men of com- 
mon intelligence need not guess at its mean- 
ing. (Connally v. General Constr. Co., 269 
U.S. 385, 70 L. Ed. 322, 46 S. Ct. 126; Winters 
v. New York, 333 U.S. 507, 92 L. Ed. 840, 68 
S. Ct. 665.) Laws that have failed to meet 
this standard are, almost without exception, 
those which turn on language for 
the exercise of subjective judgment, un- 
aided by objective norms. (E.g. United 
States v. L. Cohen Grocery Co., 255 US. 81, 
65 L. Ed. 516, 41 S. Ct. 298, 14 ALR 1045 (“un- 
reasonable” charges); Winters v. New York, 
333 U.S. 507, 92 L. Ed. 840, 68 S. Ct. 665, supra 
(“so massed as to become vehicles for in- 
citing”); Joseph Burstyn, Inc. v. Wilson, 
343 U.S. 495, 96 L. Ed. 1098, 72 S. Ct. 777 
(“sacrilegious”).) No such language is to 
be found here. 

Ambiguity in the present statute can be 
made to appear only at the price of strained 
reading of the State court’s opinion. As 
construed, the statute contains two types of 
prohibition relating to solicitation. The 
first prohibits such groups as the NAACP and 
the educational defense fund, “their officers, 
members, affiliates, voluntary workers, and 
attorneys” from soliciting legal business for 
“their attorneys.” And the State court 
made it clear that “their attorneys” referred 
to “attorneys whom they (the NAACP and 
the fund) pay, and who are subject to their 
directions.” (202 Va. at 164, 116 S.E. 2d, at 
72.) This is the practice with which the 
State court’s opinion is predominantly con- 
cerned and which gave rise to the intensive 
consideration by that court of the relations 
between petitioner and its legal staff. Sure- 
ly, there is no element of uncertainty in- 
volved in this prohibition. The State court 
has made it plain that the solicitation in- 
volved is not the advocacy of litigation in 
general or in particular but only that in- 
volved in the handling of litigation by peti- 
tioner’s own paid and controlled staff attor- 
neys. (Compare Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 
516, 89 L. Ed. 430, 65 S. Ct. 315.) 

The second prohibition in the statute is 
the solicitation by petitioner of legal busi- 
ness for “any particular attorneys” or the 
channeling of litigation which it supports to 
“any other attorneys,” whether or not they 
are petitioner’s staff attorneys. This lan- 
guage of the State court, coupled primarily 
with this Court’s own notion that chapter 
33 in defining “agents” has departed from 
common law principles, leads the majority 
to conclude that the statute may have been 
interpreted as precluding organizations such 
as petitioner from simply advising prospec- 
tive litigants to engage for themselves par- 
ticular attorneys, whether members of the 
organization's legal staff or not. 

Surely such an idea cannot be entertained 
with respect to the State court’s discussion 
of the NAACP and its staff attorneys. The 
record is barren of all evidence that any 
litigant, in the type of litigation with which 
this case is concerned, ever attempted to re- 
tain for his own account one of those attor- 
neys, and indeed, strongly indicates that such 


“As a corollary, attorneys are prohibited, 
by the law as construed, from accepting em- 
ployment by petitioner in suits solicited by 
petitioner. 
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an arrangement would not have been ac- 
ceptable to the NAACP so long as such a 
lawyer remained on its legal staff. And the 
State court’s opinion makes it clear that that 
court was not directing itself to any such 
situation. 

Nor do I think it may reasonably be con- 
cluded that the State court meant to pre- 
clude the NAACP from recommending out- 
side” attorneys to prospective litigants, so 
long as it retained no power of direction over 
such lawyers. Both in their immediate con- 
text and in light of the entire opinion and 
record below, it seems to me very clear that 
the phrases “or any particular attorneys” 
and “or any other attorneys” both have ref- 
erence only to those “outside” attorneys with 
respect to whom the NAACP or the defense 
fund bore a relationship equivalent to that 
existing between them and “their attor- 
neys.” It savors almost of disrespect to 
the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, whose 
opinion manifests full awareness of the con- 
siderations that have traditionally marked 
the line between professional and unprofes- 
sional conduct, to read this part of its opin- 
ion otherwise. Indeed the ambiguity which 
this court now finds quite evidently escaped 
the notice of both petitioner and its counsel 
for they did not so much as suggest such an 
argument in their briefs. Moreover, the kind 
of approach that the majority takes to the 
statute is quite inconsistent with the pre- 
cept that our duty is to construe legislation, 
if possible, “to save and not to destroy.” 
NLRB v. Jones & L. Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1, 30, 
81 L. Ed. 893, 907 57 S. Ct. 615, 108 ALR 1352, 
and cases cited; United States v. Rumely, 345 
U.S. 41, 47, 97 L. Ed. 770, 776, 73 S. Ct. 543. 

But even if the statute justly lent itself to 
the now attributed ambiguity, the court 
should excise only the ambiguous part of it, 
not strike down the enactment in its en- 
tirety. Our duty to respect State legislation, 
and to go no further than we must in de- 
clining to sustain its validity, has led to a 
doctrine of separability in constitutional ad- 
judication, always followed except in in- 
stances when its effect would be to leave 
standing a statute that was still uncertain in 
its potential application.“ See Smith v. Cali- 
fornia, 361 U.S. 147, 151, 4 L. Ed. 2d 205, 210, 
80 S. Ct. 215. Given the “ambiguity” view of 
the court, the separability doctrine should 
at least have been applied here, since what 
would then remain of chapter 33 could not 
conceivably be deemed ambiguous.“ In my 
view, however the statute as constructed be- 
low is not ambiguous at all. 
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Since the majority has found it unneces- 
sary to consider them, only a few words need 
be said with respect to petitioner’s conten- 
tions that chapter 33 deprives it of property 
without due process of law and denies it 
equal protection. 

The due process claim is disposed of once 
it appears that this statute falls within the 
range of permissible State regulation in pur- 
suance of a legitimate goal. Pages 431-437, 
supra. 


“The full text of those portions of the 
State court opinion in which these phrases 
appear is quoted in footnote 9 of the majority 
opinion, ante, p. 414. 

Of course, if we refuse to sustain one part 
of a State statute, the State court on remand 
may decide that the remainder of the statute 
can no longer stand, but insofar as that con- 
clusion is reached as a matter of State law, 
it is of no concern to us. 

“Cf. Stromberg v. California, 283 U.S. 359, 
75 L. Ed. 1117, 51 S. Ct. 532, 73 ALR 1484, in 
which the State law condemned the display- 
ing of a red flag for any of three purposes 
and this Court sustained the validity of the 
law as to two of these purposes but struck it 
down for vagueness as to the third. 
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As to equal protection, this position is pre- 
mised on the claim that the law was directed 
solely at petitioner’s activities on behalf of 
Negro litigants. But chapter 33 as it comes 
to us, with a narrowing construction by the 
State court that anchors the statute firmly 
to the common law and to the court’s own 
independently existing supervisory powers 
over the Virginia legal profession, leaves no 
room for any finding of discriminatory pur- 
pose. Petitioner is merely one of a variety of 
organizations that may come within the 
scope of the longstanding prohibitions 
against solicitation and unauthorized prac- 
tice. It would, of course, be open to the peti- 
tioner, if the facts should warrant, to claim 
that chapter 33 was being enforced discrimi- 
natorily as to it and not against others sim- 
ilarly circumstanced. (See Yick Wo v. Hop- 
kins, 118 U.S. 356, 373, 374, 30 L. Ed. 220, 227, 
6 S. Ct. 1064.) But the present record is 
barren of any evidence suggesting such un- 
equal application, and we may not presume 
that it will occur. New York ez rel. Lieber- 
man v. Van de Carr, 199 U.S, 552, 562, 563, 50 
L. Ed. 305, 310, 311, 26 S. Ct. 144; Douglas v. 
Noble, 261 U.S. 165, 170, 67 L. Ed. 590, 593, 43 
S. Ct. 303.6 

I would affirm. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this is a 
most astounding decision, because it 
holds that the NAACP and its subsidiary 
corporations can practice law through 
attorneys chosen and controlled by them. 
This holding is contrary to every other 
judicial decision which I have ever seen. 
It also holds that attorneys chosen and 
controlled by the NAACP and its sub- 
sidiary corporations must obey the pol- 
icies of the NAACP, even in cases where 
there is a conflict between such policies 
and the interests of the clients whom 
they actually represent in court. This 
opinion goes further and adjudges that 
the NAACP and its subsidiaries and the 


“It has been suggested that the State law 
may contain an invidious discrimination be- 
cause it treats those organizations that have 
a pecuniary interest in litigation (for exam- 
ple, an insurance company) differently from 
those that do not. But surely it cannot be 
said that this distinction, which is so closely 
related to traditional concepts of privity, 
lacks any rational basis. The importance of 
the existence of a pecuniary interest in de- 
termining the propriety of sponsoring litiga- 
tion has long been recognized at common 
law, both in England, see Findon v. Parker, 
11M & W 675, 152 Eng., Rep. 976 (Exch. 1843), 
and in the United States, see, e.g., Dorwin v, 
Smith, 35 Vt. 69; Vaughan v. Marable, 64 Ala. 
60, 66, 67; Smith v. Hartsell, 150 N.C. 71, 63 
S.E. 172, 22 LRA N.S. 203. The distinction 
drawn by the Virginia law is not without 
parallel in the requirement that in the ab- 
sence of a statute or rule a suit in a Federal 
court attacking the validity of a law may be 
brought only by one who is in immediate 
danger of sustaining some direct and sub- 
stantial injury as the result of its enforce- 
ment, and not by one who merely “suffers 
in some indefinite way in common with peo- 
ple generally,” or even in common with mem- 
bers of the same race or class. (Massachusetts 
v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447, 487, 488, 67 L. Ed. 
1078, 1085, 48 S. Ct. 597.) See McCabe v. 
Atchinson, T. & S.F. R. Co., 235 U.S. 151, 162, 
59 L. Ed. 169, 174, 35 S. Ct. 69. And of course 
the motives of the Virginia legislators in en- 
acting ch. 33 are beyond the purview of 
this Court’s responsibilities. (Fletcher v. 
Peck (US.) 6 Cranch 87, 130, 3 L. Ed. 162, 
176; see Arizona v. California, 283 U.S. 423, 
455, 75 L. Ed. 1154, 1165, 51 S. Ct. 522; cf. 
Tenney v. Brandhove, 341 US. 367, 377, 95 L. 
Ed. 1019, 1027, 71 S. Ct. 783. 
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attorneys chosen and controlled by them 
are exempt from prosecution under the 
barratry, champerty, and maintenance 
laws of the State in which they practice 
in suits to desegregate public schools and 
the like. 

It also holds that attorneys chosen and 
controlled by the NAACP and its sub- 
sidiary corporations are privileged to so- 
licit legal business in such cases, and are 
free from disciplinary bar action for so 
doing. 

For these reasons I believe it would be 
bad for Congress to pass a law which 
would encourage what we lawyers call 
ambulance chasing. The provision al- 
lowing the taxation of attorneys’ fees as 
a part of the cost in behalf of the pre- 
vailing parties in suits under title II 
would do exactly that, because it would 
allow attorneys, who are chosen and 
controlled by the NAACP and its sub- 
sidiary corporations and who are ex- 
empt from the law which applies to all 
other attorneys, to solicit business in 
these cases. 

I do not believe that it is good public 
policy for the Congress to encourage any 
kind of ambulance chasing. That is ex- 
actly what the provision authorizing the 
taxation of attorneys’ fees would do. 

I hope that the Senate will adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The Senator 
from Iowa is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believe that 
the proposition advanced by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina is sound and 
constructive, and that what he is trying 
to reach, and what has apparently been 
set up, is a difficult and bad precedent 
in our system of jurisprudence. 

I hope to vote for his amendment. 

I ran across a Biblical admonition a 
moment ago that may be apropos—al- 
most—to this case. At least, I should 
like to pass on the benefit of this advice 
to my brethren in the Senate. 

It will be found in Proverbs, chapter 
26, verse 17, under the sundry maxims 
and observations of Solomon. 
follows 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself one-half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for one- 
half minute. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is as fol- 
lows: 

He then passeth by, and meddleth with 
strife belonging not to him, is like one that 
taketh a dog by the ears. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a partisan 
remark. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as may be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed, 

Mr. MILLER. In response to the point 
of the Senator from North Carolina 


It is as 
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about the function or purpose of this pro- 
vision in the bill, on page 10, possibly 
serving as a vehicle for ambulance chas- 
ing, I would appreciate his comment on 
this point, that the ambulance chasing 
would be rather futile if the case were 
not meritorious and if the party lost, be- 
cause as the bill now provides, the at- 
torney’s fee is good only to the prevailing 
party. Therefore, I suggest that the am- 
bulance chaser—if we wish to use that 
term—will be on his guard not to go 
after anything except meritorious cases; 
otherwise, it would be a waste of his time 
and effort without any compensation so 
far as the Federal court is concerned. 

Mr. ERVIN. My reply is that the at- 
torney who had a meritorious case would 
probably be crushed to death in the rush 
of attorneys seeking cases regardless of 
their merits or demerits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from North Carolina has 
all expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield some time to the Senator 
from North Carolina 

SEVERAL Senators. The Senator can- 
not do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator can yield on his own time only 
if no Senator makes a point of order. 

Mr. MILLER. Has the Senator from 
North Carolina used up all his time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I would be pleased to 
yield to him, if some cther Senator who 
supports the Senator from North Caro- 
lina’s amendment would respond to that 
question, because I believe that this is the 
answer to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, that if we are concerned about am- 
bulance chasing, we had better realize 
that the ambulance chasers are not about 
to be in the business if there is no profit 
in it for them. They will be in the busi- 
ness only if they can make a profit. They 
are not going to make much profit out of 
any cases except those which are meri- 
torious, so I believe that the point is 
exaggerated, and I believe the amend- 
ment is inadvisable. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recog- 
nized for 30 seconds. 

Mr. PASTORE. The purpose of this 
provision in the modified substitute is 
to discourage frivolous suits. Here the 
court within its discretion is given power 
to order payment of attorney’s fees to 
the prevailing party. First of all, it is 
within the discretion of the court. It 
is not favoritism toward one party as 
against the other. When a person 
realizes that he takes the chance of 
having attorney’s fees assessed against 
him if he does not prevail, he will de- 
liberate before he brings suit. He will 
make certain that he is not on frivolous 
ground. 

I believe that this is a good provision 
in the modified substitute. I believe 
that the amendment should be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin]. On this question the 
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yeas and nays have been ordered; and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
caLF] and the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from California would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 65, as follows: 


[No. 418 Leg.] 
YEAS—31 
Byrd, Va Hill Simpson 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Smathers 
Cotton Hruska Sparkman 
Curtis Johnston Stennis 
Eastland Jordan, N.C Talmadge 
Ellender Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 
Ervin Long, La Tower 
Fulbright McClellan Walters 
re Mechem Williams, Del 
Hayden Morton 
Hickenlooper Russell 
NAYS—65 

Aiken Fong Morse 
Allott Gruening Moss 
Anderson Mundt 
Bartlett Hartke Muskie 
Bayh Humphrey Nelson 

Inouye Neuberger 
Bennett Jackson tore 
Bible Javits Pearson 

Keating Pell 
Brewster Kennedy Prouty 
Burdick Kuchel Proxmire 
Cannon Lausche Randolph 

Ison Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Case Magnuson Saltonstall 
Church Mansfield Scott 
Clark McCarthy Smith 
Cooper McGee Symington 
Dirksen McGovern Williams, N.J 
Dodd McIntyre Yarborough 
Dominick McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Douglas Miller Young, Ohio 
Edmondson Monroney 
NOT VOTING—4 

Engle Metcalf Robertson 
Goldwater 


So Mr. Ervin’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MRS. PETER MEAD, TYPICAL 
WESTERN WOMAN 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

The latest issue of the Farm Journal 
carries an excellent article about a very 
dear friend and former student of mine, 
Mrs. Peter Mead. This gracious young 
mother, the daughter of our Governor, 
Clifford P. Hansen, is the type of woman 
who epitomizes western women at their 
best. Mary Hansen Mead is at home on 
a horse or in a drawing room. She has 
an independent spirit that is a tradition 
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among Wyoming women and an indica- 
tion of why we are proud to be called 
the Equality State. 

Mr. President, I regret that the print- 
ing facilities will not permit the repro- 
duction of the pictures which accompany 
this article, for they demonstrate that 
Mary is beautiful as well as talented, 
but I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this article, written by Laura 
Lane, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A RANCH Wire LOOKS AT HER HERITAGE 

(By Laura Lane) 

I’ve been prospecting for a farmer’s wife 
cover girl—a woman who represents and ap- 
preciates the traditions and character of the 
West. Not the phony TV west, but the 
ranching West which produces a breed of 
people I admire. 

Luck was with me—in Wyoming I struck 
gold. There I met Mary Hansen Mead of 
Teton County, who has a special brand of 
gratitude for her pioneering forebears. 

Mary's paternal grandparents homesteaded 
in Jackson Hole before 1905 “when it was 
rough country and had to be gentled.” Then 
her parents by management and hard work 
accumulated the sizable spread which Mary 
and her husband Peter now operate, with 
three appealing little ranchers, Brad 5, Mar- 
tha (Muff) 4 and Matt who is 2. 

The happenstance of where you're born 
and where you put your roots down can be 
fortunate. Especially if it’s in a picture- 
postcard setting like Jackson Hole, I thought 
as I stood on Mary’s back steps. She read my 
thoughts about her personal geography: “I 
never look at that view of the mountains 
without feeling both reverent and patriotic.” 

Mary (a member of Farm Journal's fam- 
ily test group) and I continued our talk in 
the fine old log house the Meads recently 
remodeled. It’s on a 300-acre tract of their 
own which adjoins the Hansen ranch, 

“I live where I most want to live, with the 
people I love the most,” Mary told me. “I 
must be the luckiest person in the world. 
Someday we'll own more land—and more 
cattle, too. I'm proud that we can use the 
first registered cattle brand in the county 
(the Double T) on the herd Pete and I are 
building up. I hope to instill in my children 
the sense of proprietorship and belonging I 
feel about this place.” 

I assured Mary that many farm women of 
plains and prairies feel just as deeply about 
their heritage—a country childhood, hard 
work rewarded with good times, neighborli- 
ness, self-reliance, liberty and faith in God. 

With parents as prominent as the Clifford 
P. Hansens (he is now Governor of Wyoming), 
Mary might have been a spoiled brat in- 
stead of a young woman with a mind of her 
own and a cheerful acceptance of work (as 
long as the work gets her someplace). 

She's found it’s one thing to ride the range 
as a carefree youngster and quite another 
to cook for hay crews, keep three sets of 
books, wash milk separators and cope with 
three young children. (“I always thought 
my babies would never have runny noses, 
but of course they do.“) 

As a girl, Mary helped in the saddle when 
her father worked cattle, or on a buckrake at 
haying time (the crop averages 4,000 tons). 
Because she was an outdoor girl, Mary had to 
learn as a bride, the homemaking skills in 
which her mother is so expert. “Box cakes 
and puddings probably saved our marriage,” 
she admits. 

Pete had a New England heritage. He 
grew up in a ski area of Vermont, “came West 
to be a cowboy and ended up a cowman.” 
Pete worked on ranches in the Jackson area 
before and after his stint in the Army. Then 
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he married Mary, who was teaching. The 
first year of their marriage they were ski 
instructors in California. Then they went 
back to Teton County and bought a small 
place of their own. 

Two years ago when Mary’s father went 
into politics, Pete became manager of the 
Hansen holdings. It’s quite an undertaking 
to run a big outfit with lots of hands and 
four scattered headquarters, but both Pete 
and Mary are working hard to develop their 
management abilities. 

I've learned quite a bit about cost ac- 
counting, but already I can’t cowboy to suit 
Pete or drive a tractor the way he wants it 
done,” says his western wife. 

A kind of history book—Cliff Hansen's 
diary of 25 years of ranch operation—has 
been Pete’s guide and solace in his new job; 
so he continues to keep the daybook. “And 
if he didn’t, I would,” Mary adds. She hopes 
the perpetuated diary (Pete reads it like a 
novel) will someday be of help and interest 
to a rancher son. 

“Jackson Hole is a wonderful place to live 
(maybe not ideal for the taxpayers), but we 
don’t consider moving—or quitting the cow 
business when prices are low. I’d rather 
hammer staples in a fence than meet a com- 
muter train in the evening.” I heard the 
gratitude in her voice. “And out here a child 
from the time he can walk can accompany 
his father to work.” 

Naturally the young Meads are being 
brought up outdoors, Brad began to ride a 
horse and ski at the age of 3; Muff already 
rides alone, and Matt will soon follow suit. 

The good times of ranch life are more en- 
joyable because of the hard work and worry. 
This is a point of view Mary borrowed from 
her Grandmother Miller and one she wants 
to pass along to her own children. Hence 
the kids are included in most of the fun, 
such as rides in a speedboat on Jackson Lake. 
The boat, an admitted extravagance, gets 
Pete away from ranch problems. 

“I make an effort to see that Pete takes 
some leisure—and you have to take it on a 
ranch—there’s no free time,” Mary says. 


“With other interests now, we'll have some- 


thing to share besides work when the kids 
are grown.” 

She and Pete ski in winter, hunt antelope 
in the fall (Mary shot her first antelope 
and her first elk at age 16). Contract bridge 
is one recreation which can keep Pete awake 
after a long day of moving cattle or horses. 

Mary belongs to the Teton Barrel Racing 
Association and in summer competes with 20 
other ranch wives doing speedy figure 8’s 


around oil drums without upsetting them.. 


It’s one sport where most of the spectators 
yell: “Come on, Mommy.” Mary modestly 
says her racing prize money seldom exceeds 
her entry fees. She prefers to ride her aging 
mare Squaw rather than pay several hun- 
dred dollars for a good new barrel racer (last 
summer's horse money went for a dish- 
washer). 

While we visited the corrals, Mary told me 
that her paternal grandparents came to 
Jackson Hole with a team and wagon. 
Grandmother Hansen pulled sagebrush while 
she reared six children, rode a horse 10 miles 
to put a dime in the church collection plate. 
(Mary’s been treasurer of that same Epis- 
copal church, St. John’s.) Considering your 
forebears’ strenuous beginnings can make 
your own tribulations look like gopher hills, 
she decided. 

Nobody ever went hungry who passed the 
Hansen place with cattle bound for range. 
Mary, like her mother and grandmother, 
keeps the coffeepot handy and bakes big 
batches of bread when men and cattle are 
on the move. 

About entertaining Mary says: “I think it’s 
better for a hostess to be spontaneous rather 
than fancy. I want my guests to realize 
they’re important but not to feel I’m putting 
myself out to fix a meal.“ 
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The Mead home is a welcoming place, un- 
cluttered with teensies and doodads. The 
living room is colorful and handsome. Heir- 
looms and modern furniture have quality, 
show their owners’ good taste. Pete’s office 
and the family living area are comfortably 
informal—Pete and the ranch hands come 
in as they are. 

Because the scenic grandeur of Jackson 
Hole attracts many celebrities, Mary and 
Pete meet them—so do their neighbors. Life 
in such a cosmopolitan community helps you 
distinguish between people worth knowing 
and phonies, Mary believe. And it makes 
you resolve never to put on airs yourself. 

As the years pass, Mary wonders if she'll 
measure up to Grandmother Hansen, who 
piloted a plane in her sixties, went to Europe 
in her seventies. Mary, at 21, went along. 
She inherited her grandmother’s zest for life. 

One of Mary's big worries is that her chil- 
dren may have less freedom than their fore- 
bears to build their own domain. If the 
young Meads aren't independent thinkers, 
their upbringing won't be to blame. Their 
mom is dead set against governmental en- 
croachment: 

“Every year there are more restrictions on 
land leased for grazing. About 97 percent 
of Teton County is federally owned, and the 
Federal tax rebate to help support our county 
government decreases annually. So ranchers 
feel financial pressure along with the pres- 
sure of being fenced in—in the spacious 
West. 

“We ranchers aren't overgrazing range 
we're improving it. But it looks as if in time 
we'll be prohibited from leasing public 
lands.” 

The conviction which led Mary’s father, 
Cliff Hansen, into politics—that every Amer- 
ican is a part of history and should help 
shape it—rubbed off on his daughter. Mary 
majored in history at the University of 
Wyoming, reads much about current issues. 
And she says what she thinks: “I want our 
children to love this country—not just the 
West—as deeply as I do, but you don't have 
to be patriotic at the top of your voice to 
be sincere.” (Mary is no top-of-the-voice 
girl—she’s quiet, a thinker.) 

“I know I have prejudices, but I’m not 
‘busy seeing Communists under the bed.’ 
And I'm no parrot. Mainly I want my chil- 
dren—all children, in fact—to get involved 
in politics when they're grownup—not jusd 
sit on the sidelines and criticize. That way 
no radical group will ever use us—neither 
arch conservatives nor let-the-government- 
do-it-all liberals. We need free thought to 
make free enterprise work. 

“Some groups maintain all of the American 
past is glorious and we mustn’t criticize. 
Nonsense. Every nation makes mistakes and 
must learn from them—just as individuals 
do. I want Brad and Muff and Matt, when 
they're old enough, to understand the whys 
of our mistakes. But I’ll be careful how I 
point out our national errors, just as I’m 
careful how I explain people’s faults (my 
own included) .” 

Occasionally Mary cuts herself down to size 
that way—not with humility, but with 
honesty: “I'm not stylish or well-spoken, but 
I don’t feel inferior. I respect myself. I 
wouldn't trade places with anybody.” 

That's Mary Mead for you. And that's 
the spirit of the West I was prospecting for. 
There are plenty of ranch wives like Mary 
who are contributing one thing especially to 
our national heritage: spunk. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the 
constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of 
the United States to provide injunctive 
relief against discrimination in public 
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accommodations, to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to institute suits to protect 
constitutional rights in public facilities 
and public education, to extend the 
Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 30 seconds. I call up my 
ements No. 1025 and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 65, line 19, change the period to 
a colon and insert the following: “Provided, 
however, That failure to comply with require- 
ments of this section shall not constitute 
more than one offense until after notice in 
writing has been given to the employer, em- 
ployment agency or labor organization, as 
the case may be, by the Commission, of the 
past or existing noncompliance.” 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, 
section 711 of title VII of the substitute 
amendment provides a fine of up to $100 
for each separate offense of employers 
not posting notices prescribed by the 
Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission. This amendment would prevent 
a continuing failure to post such notices 
from constituting more than one of- 
fense until after the Commission had 
notified the employer in writing of the 
existing noncompliance. 

On this amendment, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RoBERTSON] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] is necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 63, as follows: 


[No. 419 Leg.] 
YEAS—32 

Byrd, W. Va. Holland Simpson 
Cooper Hruska Smathers 
Cotton Johnston Sparkman 
Curtis Jordan, N.C, Stennis 
Eastland Long, La. Talmadge 
Ellender McClellan Thurmond 
Ervin Mechem Tower 
Fulbright Miller Walters 
Goldwater Morton Williams, Del. 
Gore Mundt Young, N. Dak, 
Hill Russell 


NAYS—63 
Aiken Gruening Metcalf 
Allott Hart Monroney 
Anderson Hartke Morse 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Moss 
Bayh Humphrey Muskie 
Beall Inouye Nelson 
Bennett Jackson Neuberger 
Bible Javits Pastore 
Jordan,Idaho Pearson 
Brewster Keating Pell 
Burdick Kennedy Prouty 
Cannon Kuchel Proxmire 
Carlson Lausche Randolph 
Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Clark Magnuson Saltonstall 
Dirksen Mansfield Scott 
Dodd McCarthy Smith 
Dominick McGee Symington 
Douglas McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Edmondson McIntyre Yarborough 
McNamara Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—5 
Byrd, Va. Engle Robertson 
Church Hayden 
So Mr. THurRMoND’s amendment was 
rejected. 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 


move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to, 


AMENDMENT NO. 923 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 923, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 68, 
beginning in line 20, it is proposed to 
delete down through line 23, on page 69, 
as follows: 


TITLE VIII—REGISTRATION AND VOTING 
STATISTICS 


Sec. 801. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
promptly conduct a survey to compile reg- 
istration and voting statistics in such geo- 
graphic areas as may be recommended by the 
Commission on Civil Rights. Such a survey 
and compilation shall, to the extent recom- 
mended by the Commission on Civil Rights, 
include a count of persons of voting age by 
race, color, and national origin, and deter- 
mination of the extent to which such per- 
sons are registered to vote, and have voted 
in any statewide primary or general election 
in which the Members of the United States 
House of Representatives are nominated or 
elected, since January 1, 1960. Such infor- 
mation shall also be collected and compiled 
in connection with the Nineteenth Decennial 
Census, and at such other times as the Con- 
gress may prescribe, The provisions of sec- 
tion 9 and chapter 7 of title 13, United States 
Code, shall apply to any survey, collection, 
or compilation of registration and voting 
statistics carried out under this title: Pro- 
vided, however, That no person shall be com- 
pelled to disclose his race, color, national 
origin, political party affiliation, how he 
voted, or the reasons therefore, nor shall any 
penalty be imposed for his failure or refusal 
to make such disclosure. Every person in- 
terrogated orally, by written survey or ques- 
tionnaire or by any other means with respect 
to such information shall be fully advised 
with respect to his right to fail or refuse to 
furnish such information. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to this amend- 
ment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
title VIII of the proposed substitute 
would authorize the compilation of vot- 
ing statistics by race, in areas of the 
United States selected by the Civil Rights 
Commission. A circuit court of ap- 
peals has recently held that it is un- 
constitutional for States to classify reg- 
istration certificates or registrants by 
race. If such records are deemed nec- 
essary to be compiled and kept, they can 
be gathered just as well, if not better, by 
the individual States, at no cost or 
trouble to the U.S. Government. How- 
ever, since it has been ruled unconstitu- 
tional for a State to classify voters by 
race, the compilation of such statistics 
by the U.S. Government cannot be jus- 
tified. This amendment would delete 
title VII from the substitute. 


ADDRESS BY FATHER EDWARD B. 
ROONEY AT COMMENCEMENT EX- 
ERCISES OF GEORGIAN COURT 
COLLEGE, LAKEWOOD, N.J. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege and pleasure to attend the 
commencement exercises of Georgian 
Court College, in Lakewood, N.J., on June 
6, 1964. I have never attended a more 
enjoyable and impressive ceremony, and 
I was deeply impressed. 

The president of Georgian College is 
one of the most remarkable women I 
have ever known—Sister Mary Pierre, 
who not only has attained great aca- 
demic achievement, with a doctor of 
philosophy from the University of 
Madrid, and graduate work of great dis- 
tinction at Yale University, but who is 
easily one of the loveliest persons I have 
ever met. Her charm and her great 
warmth of feeling for people captivate 
everyone. 

It was my pleasure to see again, on 
that occasion, a great educator, Father 
Edward B. Rooney, who gave the com- 
mencement address. It was one of the 
finest messages I have ever heard. Be- 
cause I feel that it should be widely read, 
I commend it to every Member of Con- 
gress, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, GEORGIAN COURT 
COLLEGE, By EDWARD B. Rooney, S.J., LAKE- 
woop, N.J., JUNE 6, 1964 
Your Excellency, Bishop Ahr, Your Honor 

Senator Smith, Sister-President, Right Rev- 

erend and Very Reverend Monsignori, rev- 

erend fathers, sisters, members of the faculty, 
graduates, parents, students, and friends of 
the graduates and of Georgian Court: I am 
grateful to your president, Sister Mary Pierre, 
for the honor of her invitation to address 
you, the class of 1964, on this happy occasion 
when you cease to be students and become 
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alumnae of a distinguished American Catho- 

lic college. I am pleased to share in the joy 
that this day brings to you, to your parents, 
and relatives, and friends; and to partici- 
pate in that happy sense of achievement that 
your graduation marks for your college, your 
community, and your church. For, after 
all, it is only in you and through you, its 
graduates, that your college attains the goals 
for which it was founded; it is through your 
lives that your alma mater brings blessings 
to your community and your church. 

Georgian Court has striven to give a lib- 
eral education, an education that would free 
your minds not merely to search for truth 
but to recognize and embrace it when found; 
an education that would not only help you 
to judge what is good for the individual 
and for society but would strengthen your 
freedom to embrace that good, cost what it 
might; an education that would free your 
sensibilities not merely to see the beautiful 
in literature and art and music and archi- 
tecture and science, but also to derive last- 
ing joy from the contemplation of that 
beauty and to recreate in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways some of it in your own lives. At 
Georgian Court you came to see that the 
liberal arts and sciences, if followed with 
scholarly humility, inevitably lead by the 
paths of natural reason to the threshold of 
a temple whose portals only Revelation can 
open. Theology opened those portals to you 
with its knowledge of a God-Man who did 
speak and did reveal Himself and His church. 
By listening to that voice, by studying your 
faith, and by practicing it in a forthright, 
sincere manner you brought the knowledge 
of your faith to the same high level as the 
rest of your learning. The liberal education 
you received at Georgian Court was designed 
to free you from every kind of prejudice 
against God and man. It enabled you to see 
God in all men; to see that through this 
service of man, in whatever community he be 
found, you serve God and thus merit to be- 
come a member of the community of saints 
in the world to come. True to her objectives 
as an American and a Catholic college, Geor- 
gian Court gave you a philosophy and a the- 
ology that not only explained social respon- 
sibility but made it a serious obligation to 
accept such responsibility to your church, 
your community, and your country. 

Because I think these community aspects 
of your education are of special importance 
today, I should like to make the theme of 
my message to you today, “The Role of the 
Catholic Graduate in the Community Life 
of the Church and the Nation.” 

One would have to be deaf, indeed, not to 
catch the urgency in the appeals for the 
active participation of laymen in the life 
of the church that has been the burden of 
message after message from the Popes of our 
own time, culminating in the perfect sym- 
phony of appeals that have come to us, and 
will continue to come under the inspiration 
of Paul VI, from the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil. This active participation of the laity in 
the life of the church will not be easy; if 
it is to be intelligent, the church will have 
to rely heavily on people who have had 
the benefit of a Catholic higher education. 
For example, the provisions the church is 
making for the more active participation of 
the laity in the liturgical life of the church 
are not going to simplify your faith and its 
practice. They will not solve mysteries; 
there will still be the same ample field for 
childlike faith there has been in the past; 
there will be an even larger field for intel- 
lectual discipline, and for humble obedience 
to the Vicar of Christ. Again, the ecument- 
cal movement in the church will put a much 
heavier intellectual burden not on the clergy 
alone but also on the laity and especially 
on the educated laity. For the greater the 
association that develops between Catholics 
and non-Catholics the greater will be the 
obligation to understand the various non- 
Catholic positions, and also our own. 
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If your participation in the church com- 
munity is to be what the church expects, 
you will have to be alert. You will have to 
read; you will have to have Catholic books 
and encyclopedias available, not as dust- 
gathering ornaments but to be read and 
studied. One cannot keep up with the ad- 
vances of literature, science, the arts, poli- 
tics, and world affairs unless one reads adult 
books and magazines. Your children will 
more easily come by habits of serious read- 
ing and of being well informed on what is 
going on in the church as well as in the 
State if they see their elders reading such 
books, if they hear discussions of such books, 
and if such books are available to them in 
their homes. They will also come naturally 
to think in terms of active participation in 
the life of the church, if the example of 
their parents inclines them this way. Or- 
ganizations that will afford ample scope for 
participation of the laity in the community 
life of the church are numerous; and they 
are pleading for workers. “Catholic Action 
in Practice,“ by Martin Quigley, Jr., and 
Msgr. Edward M. O'Connor, that appeared 
last year, is a veritable mine of information 
on such organizations. 

But if it is important that you participate 
actively and intelligently in your church 
community, it is equally if not more impor- 
tant to exercise the same active and intelli- 
gent participation in your civic community. 
The normal way for the citizen to look to the 
good of his community and to his duty as 
his brother’s keeper will be through the 
agencies of Government and community or- 
ganizations. You will fulfill these obliga- 
tions by taking an active, intelligent inter- 
est in politics and by participating in com- 
munity projects whether these be sponsored 
by Government or voluntary agencies, 

There are, of course, a thousand and one 
ways of exercising one’s community obliga- 
tions. There are needs, and activities to 
meet them, in the broad areas of health 
(physical, mental, and moral), of welfare, 
and of education. Today I should like to 
lay particular emphasis on one of these 
areas, not only because I believe it is a par- 
ticularly important area for active and in- 
telligent participation of Catholic women in 
community life today but also because it will 
serve to illustrate a number of principles of 
community endeavor that are all too often 
misunderstood. The area I wish to speak 
of is that of education. 

In America we are fortunate in having a 
dual system of education, one part under 
the control of State and local government, 
the other under private control. Although 
private schools were in existence long before 
public schools, the public school system is 
by far the larger. Even so, both are very 
strong and they help one another greatly, 
especially by mutual stimulation. The ex- 
istence of the two systems, side by side, has 
been good for education and good for our 
people. The dual system has prevented 
government, both Federal and State, from 
exerting undue control over education. The 
dual system has made both systems more 
alert. Public schools make good schooling 
available for all our children, while private 
schools make freedom of choice a reality for 
parents, especially for those who desire re- 
ligious training and atmosphere for their 
children. The private system also makes 
possible experimentation that would be 
quite impossible if we had public schools 
only. 

This healthy American dual system of edu- 
cation needs protection and interest. It is 
my belief that one of the most important 
areas for active participation of Catholic 
women in community life is that of the 
schools. While it is but natural that you 


1 Quigley, Jr., M. and O’Connor, Edward M., 
“Catholic Action in Practice,” Random House, 
New York: 1963. ; 
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who are graduates of private schools and col- 
leges should take a special interest in those 
schools, it would be sad indeed, if graduates 
of Catholic colleges were so lacking in a sense 
of civic responsibility as to give grounds for 
the oft-repeated charge that Catholics are 
concerned only with Catholic schools; or, 
worse still, that they are enemies of the pub- 
lic school, and even refuse to serve on local 
boards of education. No citizen has a right 
to neglect that system of schools that cares 
for so many American children and that, by 
and large, does such a fine job, often in spite 
of difficulties that hamper and restrict its 
freedom. 

This does not mean that in order to show 
interest in the public schools it is necessary 
to send your children there. If you are con- 
vinced, and, as Catholics, you should be, that 
religious atmosphere and religious instruc- 
tion are essential to the school in which to 
bring up Catholic children, then you should 
place your children in schools that create 
this atmosphere and provide this instruction. 
This will not preclude a healthy interest in 
and work for the neighboring public school. 
By the same token, we should like to see a 
similar interest not only on the part of par- 
ents of public schoolchildren, be they Cath- 
olic or non-Catholic, but also on the part of 
public school officials, in the parochial school, 
the Catholic high school, and the Catholic 
college. We would welcome them to our 
schools; and I am sure we would gain much 
from their neighborly interest and advice. 

The plea for understanding and coopera- 
tion among those whose interests are in 
public education and those whose interests 
lean to private schools is particularly neces- 
sary at the present time. The last few years 
have witnessed much misunderstanding con- 
cerning the position of most Catholic edu- 
cational leaders on state aid for private 
schools. It is my conviction, and it grows 
stronger with the years, that once the Amer- 
ican people see the justice of the claims of 
private schools to a share in public educa- 
tional funds, they will, with their usual fair- 
mindedness, vote for such aid. But this will 
never come about until we concentrate on 
the real issues and stop talking about false 
ones in the debate on state aid to private 
schools. 

And there are real issues. That educa- 
tional opportunity is not equal in all parts 
of our country is a fact. But whether or 
not there is a genuine need of Federal aid, 
and whether or not it is the proper function 
of the Federal Government to equalize edu- 
cational opportunity are real issues. That 
there are inherent dangers in Federal con- 
trol of education is a fact. Other nations of 
the world bear sad witness to it. Whether 
in a vast program of Federal aid the danger 
of Federal control over education can be ob- 
viated, and whether the good that will be 
accomplished by Federal aid outweighs the 
risk of danger, are real issues. If Federal 
moneys are given for the support of private 
schools, it is undoubtedly true that the num- 
ber of public schools will decrease. Whether 
this result would be more than counter- 
balanced by the freedom of choice that it 
makes a reality, is a real issue. 

But there are false issues as well, and they, 
unfortunately, have claimed much of the 
time and attention that should have been 
devoted to discussing the real issues and 
ways to solve them. 

There is, for example, the issue of sep- 
aration of church and state. Federal aid to 
private, and particularly to denominational, 
schools would be a violation of the American 
principle of separation of church and state, 
established by the first amendment which 
erected the “wall of separation.” That issue 
is false. The words, “separation of church 
and state” and “wall of separation” do not 
even occur in the first amendment which 
states very simply, “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
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or prohibiting the free exercise thereof * * +,” 
The obvious meaning of these words is that 
the Federal Government is prohibited from 
setting up a state-church to which all must 
belong or which will receive preferred treat- 
ment. With this we are in complete agree- 
ment. If the separation of church and 
state established by the first amendment 
means more than that, then we have a long 
history of violating our Constitution. Pro- 
vision for chaplains in the Armed Forces, 
the school lunch program, the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction Act, the college hous- 
ing loan program, many features of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, the 
1963 Higher Education Facilities Act, to say 
nothing of a host of other Federal assistance 
programs, are all violations of the Constitu- 
tion since denominational institutions or 
organizations participate in all of them on 
an equal basis with their nonsectarian 
counterparts. Actually, in the history of the 
United States, there has never been com- 
plete separation of church and state in the 
sense claimed by those who use it to oppose 
Federal aid to private schools. Hence, sep- 
aration of church and state in the true sense 
established by the first amendment is not 
at issue in the Federal-aid-to-education 
controversy. 

Then there is the false issue of aid to 
religion. Federal aid to denominational 
schools is aid to religion, so they say. The 
unconstitutionality of that was clearly scored 
in the McCollum and the Everson decisions 
of the Supreme Court. In the Everson case, 
the Supreme Court stated that, “Neither a 
State nor the Federal Government * * * 
can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all 
religions, or prefer one religion over another;” 
but it upheld the constitutionality of the 
New Jersey statute extending public trans- 
portation to children attending parochial 
schools. This “no aid” concept was referred 
to in the McCollum case outlawing a plan 
for religious instruction on public school 
premises. But in a third case, the Zorach 
case, in which it upheld the constitutionality 
of a New York statute providing a program of 
religious instruction off the premises of pub- 
lic schools, the Supreme Court observed, “The 
first amendment does not say that in every 
and all respects there shall be separation of 
church and state.” Later, the Court said, 
“We are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being. * * * When the 
state encourages religious instruction or co- 
operates with religious authorities it follows 
the best of our traditions. It then respects 
the religious nature of our people and accom- 
modates the public service to their needs.” 
The Court concluded, “We cannot read into 
the Bill of Rights a philosophy of hostility 
to religion.” The most, therefore, that can 
be said of the McCollum and Everson cases 
is that they declare direct aid to religion 
against the first amendment. But this must 
not be so exaggerated as to make the first 
amendment the enemy of religion instead of 
its protector. Were Federal funds given to 
denominational schools, the aid to religion 
would, at most, be indirect. The direct aid 
would be to schools which devote 95 percent 
of their time to teaching the very same 
subjects that are taught in public schools; 
and in which children can fulfill the com- 
pulsory school attendance laws of every 
State in the Union. To claim that the pro- 
hibition of aid to religion forbids aid to 
denominational schools is to read into the 
first amendment a philosophy of hostility 
to religion which the Supreme Court itself 
repudiated. Hence, that, too, is a false issue. 

If you graduates of a Catholic college are 
to take an intelligent part in this debate, 
you must understand that the real issues 
in the debate are freedom of religion and 
justice. In order to guarantee that every 
citizen should be completely free to practice 
his religion according to his conscience, the 
Federal Government was forbidden by the 
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first amendment to set up a state religion 
or to make laws curtailing the free exercise 
of religion. In depriving Congress, and later, 
by the 14th amendment, the States, of the 
power to establish a religion to which all 
must belong, or to interfere with the free 
exercise of religious rights, the American 
people did separate the church and the 
state. The separation thus created was a 
means to an end. The end was the personal 
freedom of religion of the individual cit- 
izen. The choice, by parents who desire it, 
of a religiously orientated education for 
their children, is an exercise of that religious 
freedom guaranteed by the first amendment. 
To refuse to allow denominational schools to 
participate in the benefits of a general Fed- 
eral-aid program is to put a penalty on the 
exercise of that freedom, and is itself a 
violation of that freedom. Consequently, 
religion and the first amendment are real 
issues in the controversy over Federal aid 
not because aid to private schools would 
violate the separation of church and state 
intended by the amendment, but because 
the denial of aid to private and denomina- 
tional schools would violate the free exer- 
cise of religion guaranteed by the first 
amendment. 

The National Education Association right- 
ly objects to the opprobrious term “godless” 
being applied to public schools. How can 
our public schools be godless when such a 
large majority of their teachers are religious- 
ly oriented? Moreover, in its publication, 
“Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools,” a the NEA lays great stress on the 
efforts of the public school to inculcate such 
values. I do not think the public school 
people should object if it were said that at 
the very minimum they try to develop secu- 
lar humanism. Should they for this reason 
be declared incapable of receiving Federal 
assistance if such were given? I do not think 
so. Yet the Supreme Court has said: that 
among the beliefs recognized and therefore 
protected by the first amendment are ethical 
culture and secular humanism. Would it 
not be ironic if public schools were declared 
ineligible for Federal aid for the reason that 
they teach moral and spiritual values based 
on secular humanism? 

In his now famous education message to 
Congress in 1961, President John F. Ken- 
nedy (tn whose immortal soul we are certain 
God has long since granted eternal rest), 
said: “Our twin goals must be: A new stand- 
ard of excellence in education—and the 
availability of such excellence to all who are 
willing and able to pursue it.” 

Our Constitution guarantees to parents 
the freedom to choose the school to which 
they will send their children; 15 percent of 
American parents make use of this freedom 
and send their children to private schools. 
By what principle of justice are those Ameri- 
can children who attend private schools ex- 
cluded from the availability of the excellence 
that President Kennedy so rightfully called 
for? By what right are children in private 
schools made second-class citizens because 
their parents, following the dictates of con- 
science, prefer for them a religious ori- 
ented education? Is it justice when 6 mil- 
lion children in private schools are excluded 
from a program of aid supposedly predicated 
on public policy and general welfare? Jus- 
tice, then, is a real issue. It is the issue. 
For justice demands that parents of children 
in private schools be guaranteed not only 
their freedom of choice but also immunity 


a Educational Policies Commission, Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools,” 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education As- 
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1951). 
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from penalty in the exercise of that freedom. 
The parents of those children will not be 
exempt from the taxes that support the pro- 
gram of Federal aid to education. Is it just 
that they be excluded from the benefits of 
such a program? 

Who, if not the graduates of Catholic col- 
leges like Georgian Court, should be better 
able to enlighten the many, many people 
of good will who really wish to understand 
and to be fair? Here, then, is another area 
where enlightened public opinion and active 
participation in community life are extremely 
important. 

But if your participation in community 
life is supremely important for your church, 
your country, and your local community, it 
involves certain hazards. I would be less 
than honest and I would do community 
service no good at all were I to leave you 
with the mistaken notion that such partici- 
pation will be all glamour and attraction. 

To begin with, participation in community 
life is not easy. Whether it be the political, 
the social, or the religious life of your com- 
munity that you get involved in, if your 
participation is to be constant and perse- 
vering and selfless it may better be de- 
scribed in the words used by a great English 
statesman to depict the grim days of war 
in his country: blood, sweat, and tears. 
You will have to sacrifice your own ease 
and comfort. At times you will be the vic- 
tim of the slings and arrows of outrageous 
criticism. Your motives will be questioned; 
you will be called a busybody. 

All that I am trying to say was really 
said much better than I can say it by your 
valedictorian, Joan Marie Smith, in her ex- 
cellent address on “A Commitment.” But 
if I were looking for an outstanding example 
of a person who has lived and put into prac- 
tice what I have been trying to say we have 
such an example in the person on whom 
Georgian Court has today conferred an hon- 
orary degree, the Honorable MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH. In her you have a person who per- 
sonifies the ideals of community activity 
that I have been speaking of. 

If you take an active part in politics, 
either running for office yourself or work- 
ing for others who will truly represent you 
and whose one aim will be to serve, you will 
be called politically ambitious. If you cam- 
paign to clean our newsstands of the smut 
that poisons the minds and hearts of our 
young, you may be charged with trying to 
impose your concepts of morality on the 
world or with interfering with freedom of 
speech. But remember this, for the few who 
snipe at your humble efforts to take an ac- 
tive part in community activity, who question 
your motives, who call you politically ambi- 
tious, or even for the thousands who would 
thwart your efforts to create an atmosphere 
where young Americans can grow up with 
vigorous mental and moral health, there are 
armies of good people who think as you do 
and who are only looking for someone who 
can and will lead them. 

“But I am but one person,” you may say. 
No, you are not alone, Surely you can 
count on your fellow alumnae of Georgian 
Court. If they are true to the lessons they 
have been taught at Georgian Court, they 
must join you in this active participation in 
community life. And Georgian Court is but 
one of the whole network of Catholic col- 
leges and universities spread across the coun- 

This year they enrolled over 366,000 
students. Can you imagine the salutary in- 
fluence the graduates of all these schools over 
a 10- or 15-year period could have on the 
life of their communities and of our coun- 
try if they exercised, even in a small degree, 
their potential for leadership? How quickly 
they could dispel the notion that Catholics 
are not interested in civic projects; that they 
take a narrow, parochial view of all prob- 
lems, and are simply not interested in work- 
ing for the community. They would prove 
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that they have heeded this injunction of 
Pope John XXIII in his encyclical letter 
“Pacem in Terris”: 

“Once again we * * * remind our chil- 
dren of their duty to take an active part in 
public life and to contribute toward the at- 
tainment of the common good of the entire 
family as well as that of their own political 
community.” ¢ 

The very first place you may have to exer- 
cise your leadership, not to say ingenuity, is 
in getting the men interested in community 
activities. Here is where wives can exercise 
their skill at persuasion. Maybe you can 
make it a husband-wife participation in 
community activities, as is done extensively 
in the Christian family movement. But be 
smart about this; do it the right way. Sir 
James M. Barrie once wrote a very beautiful 
play about the healthy influence of a wife on 
the political life of her husband. She was 
the one who really had the ambition; she got 
the bright ideas; she led her husband on to 
success. But always she had the good sense 
to make it appear that it was he who was 
making the decisions; he had all the bright 
ideas; he was the author of his political suc- 
cess. The title of the play was, “What Every 
Woman Knows.” 

Your bishop and your priests, your parents, 
relatives, and friends, and your teachers are 
here to rejoice with you today. You, better 
than any, realize what your education has 
meant to them, the sacrifices that it involved 
for them. Let me speak for you and say how 
grateful you are to all of them for being the 
bearers of God's blessings to you. And let 
me say, also, for you that you will show your 
gratitude for all that you have received by 
striving for the ideals that have been given 
to you during your 4 years at Georgian Court. 
How proud your church and your country, 
your community, and your school will be of 
you if you will make their hopes for leader- 
ship from our Catholic colleges come true. 
Your parents will not only be proud, they 
will count all their sacrifices as nothing if 
you measure up to the hopes of your college 
and to the expectations that your church, 
your community, and your country place in 
your future leadership. 

I am sure you have all dreamed of be- 
coming such leaders. Those dreams are 
good. They will spur you on to your best 
efforts. But will those dreams come true? 
Will the dreams become a reality? Here is 
what I think. 

In the southern part of France there is a 
beautiful, medieval city called Carcassonne. 
Its thick, granite walls, its drawbridges, and 
broad moat, its crenalated towers and em- 
battlements, its waving flags, its quaint, 
crooked old streets, and ancient houses make 
it a kind of dream city transplanted from the 
far-off past. Once a traveler was making his 
way to this lovely, old city. He came upon 
a peasant and asked him, “How far is it to 
Carcassonne?” ‘The peasant answered, “How 
far is it to Carcassonne? Sir, that I do not 
know. But that this is the road to Carcas- 
sonne, of that Iam sure. For those who re- 
turn say always that at the end lies beauti- 
ful Carcassonne.” 

Were you, the graduates of the class of 
1964, to ask me today, “How far is it to the 
city of our dreams and our ambition to be- 
come leaders of Catholic thought and action? 
How far is it to the Carcassonne of that 
glorious dream all of us have of peace and 
unity for America and for God's church?” 
Like the French peasant, I would have to 
answer, How far is it to the Carcassonne of 
your dreams? ThatIdonot know. But this 
I do know that as long as you continue on 
the road that has been pointed out to you 
by word and by example during your years 
at Georgian Court you are on the right road.” 
At the end of that road lies the Carcassonne 
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of your best dreams for yourself and for 
your church and for America. On the jour- 
ney to the Carcassonne of such wonderful 
dreams may God be with you, and Our Lady. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the 
constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of 
the United States to provide injunctive 
relief against discrimination in public 
accommodations, to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to institute suits to protect 
constitutional rights in public facilities 
and public education, to extend the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, to prevent dis- 
crimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment (No. 923) of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, when 
the House-passed civil rights bill came to 
the Senate, statements were made by the 
proponents, both in the Senate and else- 
where, that the Senate should pass the 
House-passed bill without change. 

The Senate has refused to go along 
with that approach, and during the 
course of debate has made substantial 
changes in the House-passed bill. 

I shall mention 65 of such changes 
made by the Senate during its consider- 
ation of the bill—changes which are 
regarded by the professional staff of the 
Judiciary Committee as being most sub- 
stantial amendments. 

Two major floor amendments have al- 
ready been incorporated in the bill— 
namely, the Morton jury trial amend- 
ment and the Ervin double jeopardy 
amendment. 

The Morton amendment provides jury 
trial in criminal contempt cases arising 
otherwise than from voting provisions of 
the bill. 

This amendment would guarantee the 
right to a trial by jury at the option of 
the accused in all criminal contempt pro- 
ceedings under titles II through VII of 
the act. It restricts the punishment to 
not more than 6 months imprisonment or 
a fine of not more than $1,000. The 
grant of right to jury trial in all cases 
and the limitation of the power of the 
court to impose sentence are both sub- 
stantial amendments of the House ver- 
sion of the bill. 

The revised Ervin double jeopardy 
amendment provides that, in the Federal 
courts, no person shall be put twice in 
jeopardy under the laws of the United 
States for the same act or omission. For 
this reason, an acquittal or conviction in 
a prosecution for a specific crime under 
the laws of the United States shall bar 
a proceeding for criminal contempt 
which is based upon the same act or 
omission, and which arises under the 
provisions of this act; and an acquittal or 
conviction in a proceeding for criminal 
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contempt, which arises under the pro- 
visions of this act, shall bar a prosecu- 
tion for a specific crime under the laws 
of the United States based upon the same 
act or omission. This amendment 
brings the law as to criminal contempts 
and as to crimes into harmony with the 
constitutional provision that no man 
shall be twice put in jeopardy for the 
same offense. 

It is too bad that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court heretofore have not al- 
Teady accomplished that very salutary 
result. 

The other changes largely come from 
the provisions of the Dirksen-Mansfield 
substitute. 

TITLE I—VOTING RIGHTS 


The Dirksen-Mansfield substitute 
amends section 101(c) to require that 
where literacy tests are required by 
State laws, they be given in writing. 

Section 101(d) of the bill as it passed 
the House permits the Attorney General 
or any defendant, in a voting rights suit, 
to vindicate the right to vote without 
distinction of race notwithstanding ac- 
tion under State law to the contrary, to 
request a three-judge court. 

The Dirksen-Mansfield substitute 
makes these changes in this section: 

First. The immediate designation of 
one judge to hear and expedite the case 
is required “in the event neither the At- 
torney General nor any defendant files 
a request for a three-judge court.” 

Second. The immediate designation of 
one judge to hear and expedite the case 
is required also in any action in which 
the Attorney General seeks relief against 
intimidation, threat, or coercion for the 
purpose of denying a person the right to 
vote as he may choose. 

Third. Neither the Attorney General 
nor any defendant can request a three- 
judge court unless the proceeding is an 
action brought by the United States in 
which the Attorney General has re- 
quested a finding of a pattern or practice 
of discrimination—unless one of the 
other statutory conditions for a three- 
judge court exists, for example, injunc- 
tion to restrain operation of a State or a 
United States statute because it is uncon- 
stitutional. The Attorney General’s re- 
quest must be made at the time he files 
the complaint; the defendant’s within 
20 days after service of the complaint 
upon him. 

TITLE II—PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


Major change in the concept of this 
title is accomplished by the Dirksen- 
Mansfield substitute. Instead of direct 
Federal intervention in the private op- 
erations of individuals the first emphasis 
is laid on voluntary compliance and 
State and local solutions to problems of 
discrimination. 

Section 204(a) of the House bill is 
amended by the substitute by limiting 
the action to the individual himself 
rather than permitting the Attorney 
General to intervene. The Attorney 
General may intervene with the per- 
mission of the court but he is denied the 
right to initiate suits in behalf of indi- 
viduals. 

Section 204(c) has been amended so 
as to give States or local authorities 
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which have public accommodation laws 
a limited period of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in which to attempt to eliminate the 
act or practice complained of. 

Section 204(d) of the House bill has 
been changed to provide that when an 
aggrieved individual brings action for 
violation in a place which has no law 
prohibiting discrimination in public ac- 
commodations, the court may refer the 
matter to the Community Relations 
Service established by title X, if there is 
reasonable possibility of obtaining vol- 
untary compliance for a period of 60 
days, which may be extended for no 
more than an additional 60 days if there 
continues to be a possibility of voluntary 
compliance. 

New section 206 gives the Attorney 
General the right to bring an action for 
preventive relief only if he has reason- 
able cause to believe and pleads that a 
person or group of persons is engaged 
in a pattern or practice of discrimina- 
tion intended to deny the full exercise 
of title II rights. 

Section 206(b) authorizes the Attorney 
General, but not any of the defendants, 
to request a three-judge court. 

The Long of Louisiana amendment to 
title II adopted June 13, so as to make 
clear what is embraced in the term “pri- 
vate club”—to protect the genuine pri- 
vacy of private clubs. 

TITLE ITI-——DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC FACILITIES 


The Dirksen-Mansfield substitute 
amends section 301(b). The determina- 
tion to be made by the Attorney General 
that the bringing of an action by an in- 
dividual “might result in injury or eco- 
nomic damage” has been deleted, and 
the determination must be made on the 
basis that the bringing of an action 
would result in jeopardizing the “per- 
sonal safety” or employment or economic 
standing of such individual. 

Under the Dirksen-Mansfield substi- 
tute, section 302 has been transferred to 
title IX. The sponsors explained that 
section 302 is a broader grant of author- 
ity than is required to enforce title III 
and that since it is in fact applicable to 
not only the entire act, but to situations 
not covered by the act, it should be placed 
in title IX where its full meaning is clear. 

New section 304 requires that a com- 
plaint filed under this title must be a 
writing or document within the mean- 
ing of section 1001 of title 18 of the Unit- 
ed States Code. 

TITLE IV—-DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The Dirksen-Mansfield substitute 
amends section 407(a) to provide that 
the complaint must be in writing. 

Section 407(a) (1) is amended to pro- 
vide that persons who file a complaint 
with the Attorney General must allege 
that they are being deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws by a school board. 
Originally, H.R. 7152 related only to the 
failure of the school board to achieve 
desegregation. 

Section 407 (a) (2) is amended to re- 
quire that the Attorney General believe 
the complaint is meritorious and re- 
quires that he give notice to the school 
board of the complaint and that he be 
satisfied the board “has had a reasonable 
time to adjust the conditions alleged” 
before bringing suit. 
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Section 407 is further amended to pro- 
vide that nothing in the title is to em- 
power any official or court to order the 
achievement of racial balance in a school 
by requiring the transportation of stu- 
dents from one school to another—a 
much broader provision than that which 
was in the House bill. 

Section 407(c) is amended so as to 
provide that making or using a false, 
fictitious, or fraudulent statement in a 
complaint filed under this title subjects 
one to a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or imprisonment for not more than 5 
years, or both, as provided in section 1001 
of title 18, United States Code. 

The amendment adds a new section 
410 providing that nothing in this title 
shall prohibit classification and assign- 
ment of students for reasons other than 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

TITLE V—-COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Dirksen-Mansfield substitute 
makes 20-odd amendments to this 
title, which I shall not enumerate. In 
the main, these changes clarify rules of 
procedure for Commission hearings and 
proceedings, protection of witnesses, 
service of process, and qualification of 
evidence from witnesses, 

TITLE VI 


The Dirksen-Mansfield substitute 
makes a number of clarifying changes in 
this title. Substantive changes are 
made in sections 602 and 604. 

Section 602 is amended by the substi- 
tute to provide that the termination of 
any Federal assistance would be limited 
to the particular political entity, or part 
thereof, or other recipient as to whom 
such a finding has been made. 

Section 604 is added by the substitute 
providing that nothing in title VI is to 
be construed to authorize any agency or 
department action with respect to any 
employment practice of any employer, 
employment agency, or labor organiza- 
tion except where a primary objective of 
the Federal financial assistance is to pro- 
vide employment. 

The Long of Louisiana amendment 
would add a new section 605 by spelling 
out in statutory language that this sec- 
tion neither adds nor detracts from any 
existing authority concerning contracts 
of insurance or guarantee. 

TITLE VII—EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


I should like to remark that in title 
VII, as in title II, emphasis is laid on 
remedial State action or voluntary ac- 
tion before the forces of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are called into play. The Dirk- 
sen-Mansfield substitute strikes section 
701 in toto and delimits the number of 
employers covered by the bill by adding 
after the phrase “who has 25 or more 
employees” the words “for each working 
day in each of 20 or more calendar weeks 
in the current or preceding calendar 
year.” 

The Dirksen-Mansfield substitute 
amends section 701(e) which describes 
the kinds of labor organization deemed 
to be engaged in industry affecting com- 
merce by adding a labor organization 
which “maintains or operates a hiring 
hall or hiring office which procures em- 
ployees for an employer or procures for 
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employees opportunities to work for an 
employer.” 

Original section 704 dealt with unlaw- 
ful employment practices of labor orga- 
nizations. The Dirksen-Mansfield sub- 
stitute adds language to make it clear 
that it is an unlawful employment prac- 
tice not only to limit, segregate or clas- 
sify its membership on account of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin, 
but also to classify or fail or refuse to 
refer for employment any individual for 
such reasons. 

Section 704(f) of the House bill per- 
mitted discrimination or unlawful em- 
ployment practices against atheists. 
The Dirksen-Mansfield substitute elimi- 
nates this provision. 

The Dirksen-Mansfield substitute adds 
a new subsection to section 704. Section 
704(g) provides that it is not an unlaw- 
ful employment practice to refuse to hire 
an individual because he does not meet 
security requirements imposed by law or 
Executive order. 

Section 704(h) expressly provides that 
application of different conditions of em- 
ployment, including compensation, based 
on a bona fide seniority or merit system, 
a piece work system, or job location sys- 
tem, is not an unlawful employment 
practice so long as the differences do not 
result from an intention to discriminate 
because of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 

Section 704(j) expressly provides that 
the title is not to be interpreted to re- 
quire anyone to give preferential treat- 
ment to any individual or group because 
of race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin, or to correct a racial or religious, 
and so forth, imbalance between the 
number of persons of a particular race, 
and so forth, employed by an employer 
and the total number of persons of that 
race, religion, and so forth, living in a 
particular community, State, or other 
area. 

Section 706(g) (4) of the House bill 
made the services of the Commission 
available upon the request of any employ- 
er whose employees refused to cooperate 
in effectuating the provisions of the title. 
The Dirksen-Mansfield substitute makes 
the Commission’s services available also 
at the request of any labor organization 
whose members are refusing to co- 
operate. 

Section 706(g) (6) is a new provision 
in the Dirksen-Mansfield substitute 
added to subsection (g) which author- 
izes the Commission to refer matters to 
the Attorney General recommending in- 
tervention in a suit brought by an ag- 
grieved individual under the amended 
provisions of section 707—renumbered 
706—or institution of an action under 
the provisions of section 707—a new 
section added by the substitute. This 
authority was unnecessary under the 
House bill because the Commission was 
itself authorized to institute actions to 
enforce the title. The Dirksen-Mans- 
field substitute takes that authority 
away from the Commission, and gives it 
to the Attorney General. 

Section 707, as added by the substi- 
tute, permits the Attorney General to 
bring a civil action if he has reasonable 
cause to believe there is a pattern or 
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practice of resistance to title VII rights. 
The Attorney General may request that 
the action be heard and determined by 
a three-judge court. 

Section 709(e), as added by the sub- 
stitute, prohibits the Commission or its 
employees from making public any in- 
formation obtained under this section 
prior to the institution of any proceed- 
ing involving it. Violation is punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $1,000 
and imprisonment for not more than a 
year. 

Section 710(b) of the substitute per- 
mits the Commission to seek court or- 
ders requiring the attendance of wit- 
nesses or the production of evidence or 
the filing of reports as required by 709 
(c) or (d), but the attendance of a wit- 
ness may not be required outside the 
State in which he is found, resides, or 
transacts business, and the production 
of evidence may not be required outside 
the State where such evidence is kept. 

Section 710(c) of the substitute al- 
lows an individual to seek a court order 
relieving him from a demand of the 
Commission to produce documentary 
evidence or permit the copying of evi- 
dence. 

Section 710(d) of the substitute per- 
mits any defendant to petition the court 
for an order modifying or setting aside 
the demand of the Commission in any 
proceeding in which the Commission 
seeks a court order enforcing one of its 
demands. 

TITLE VILII—REGISTRATION AND VOTING 
STATISTICS 

Section 801 of the House bill which 
authorizes the Secretary of Commerce 
to compile statistics on voting by race, 
color, and national origin, has been en- 
larged by the substitute to incorporate 
the Census Act provisions for privacy 
of information and penalties for viola- 
tions, as well as a provision that no one 
is required to disclose his race, color, 
or national origin, party affiliation, how 
he voted, or the reasons for his vote. 
Each person interrogated must be in- 
formed of his right to withhold this in- 
formation. 

TITLE IX—INTERVENTION AND PROCEDURE AFTER 
REMOVAL IN CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 

Section 902 of the substitute is section 
302 of the House bill changed only to 
clarify the fact that the suits in which 
the Attorney General may intervene are 
limited to those seeking relief from 
denial of equal protection of the laws 
under the 14th amendment. 

TITLE X—ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMUNITY 

RELATIONS SERVICE 

Section 1001. The only nontechnical 
change made by the substitute is to 
eliminate the House bill’s ceiling of six 
on the number of regular employees the 
Commission could hire. 

Section 1003(a) permitted the Service 
to cooperate with appropriate State or 
local public or private agencies. 

Section 1003(b) of the House bill 
which required the Service to hold con- 
fidential any information it received has 
been reinforced by the substitute to re- 
quire that the activities of the Service 
in providing conciliation assistance be 
conducted in confidence and without 
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publicity and to provide for fines of not 

more than $1,000 or imprisonment for 

not more than 1 year for violations. 
TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 


The Morton jury trial amendment and 
the Ervin double jeopardy amendment 
are made a part of this title. 

Section 1104 of the House bill is re- 
numbered and is a separability provi- 
sion which is changed by the substitute 
to reflect the intent of Congress that a 
court holding of invalidity shall not af- 
fect application of the act “to other per- 
sons not similarly situated or to other 
circumstances.” 

It is interesting to note that these 65 
changes by no means cover the total 
number of amendments to the bill which, 
as presented to us by the leadership, we 
were told should be passed without the 
crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an 
ʻi.” To the contrary, there are 65 
changes which the able attorneys on the 
legal staff of the Judiciary Committee 
classify as important or substantial 
changes, and there are 20 changes in 
one title of the act which have not been 
listed in these 65. I am told by the staff 
that there are more than 20 which are 
not listed, not because they are not im- 
portant, but because they are not so sub- 
stantial as the 65 which are listed. 

If there ever was justification for many 
weeks to be spent in debate and in care- 
ful discussion of these matters, and in 
showing that the bill as it came over from 
the House was loosely drawn, carelessly 
drafted, and inadequately considered, 
this discussion has shown that need. 

I doubt if there are any other large 
bills, of great importance, which came 
from the other body to this body which 
have been amended as often as has this 
bill, thus justifying completely any dis- 
cussion of the bill by those of us who have 
insisted on discussion. 

I know that all the amendments are 
not pleasing to any one group within 
the Senate. Some of them are pleasing 
to those of us who have opposed the bill 
vigorously. Others were manifestly con- 
ceived with the idea of obtaining support 
for cloture from Senators from other 
States outside the South, who were not 
strongly for the bill and who wanted to 
have preferential treatment, which is 
given them in title IX and title VII of 
the bill. 

When we regard the bill as a whole, 
there is not the slightest doubt that it is 
a vastly better bill than it was when it 
came from the House, a vastly clearer 
bill, a vastly more meaningful bill. 
Every day, every hour, and every minute 
which has been used in discussion or 
consideration of the bill by the many 
individual Senators who are interested 
in it has been abundantly justified over 
and over again. 

Mr. President, how much of my 30 
minutes have I taken? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). The Senator has 
spoken for 22 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Chair. 

I hope to present, when the bill is in 
the stage of third reading, a list of the 
proposed amendments which have been 
rejected by the Senate in its wisdom, 
some of which I believe will bring embar- 
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rassing moments to some Senators who 
voted against their adoption, because 
they have been so clearly required by the 
need of giving equality of treatment 
under law to all citizens of the United 
States, as well as by providing for a 
proper procedure to be written into the 


At this time, however, I confine myself 
merely to the statement that all Senators 
approaching the end of this debate 
should be happy, instead of unhappy, 
over the fact that the Senate has con- 
sidered the bill at great length and has 
worked its will upon the bill, a will with 
which I have frequently disagreed but, 
nevertheless, brought out a vastly better 
bill than the conglomeration which came 
over from the House, a conglomeration 
which did not have reasonable commit- 
tee consideration and which was refused 
any committee consideration when it 
reached the Senate, which meant that 
the Senate had to do the committee work 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I exclude from my statement the work 
on title II, because I see the Senator 
from Washington, the chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, in the Chamber; 
and the work done on a similar bill af- 
fecting public facilities, which was as- 
signed to his committee, was carefully 
done. I cannot say that with reference 
i other sections and other titles of the 
bill. 

I state with regret that the Senate, in 
departing from the normal practice to 
have a careful study made of an im- 
portant bill, or even of an unimportant 
bill, before it takes it up, has shown the 
wisdom of the Senate’s rules and the 
wisdom of the committee system. It has 
also shown the wisdom of unlimited de- 
geet unlimited except by the cloture 

e. 

I make one more observation before 
I close. If any Senater who voted for 
cloture thought that something good 
would come out of our considerations 
from the moment that cloture was voted, 
and that adequate opportunity would be 
given to consider the amendments which 
were offered, he will have had his mind 
disabused by this time. 

I doubt if many Senators would want 
to bring on such a situation as we have 
experienced in the past several days, 
when it has been almost impossible to 
keep track of quorum calls, and when 
Senators have come into the Chamber 
and inquired hastily who was offering 
an amendment and then voted yea or 
nay upon the strength of that, some 
of them to find themselyes greatly em- 
barrassed later, as in the case of the jury 
trial amendment and the double jeop- 
ardy amendments. 

We know that by insistence on some of 
our prerogatives, these amendments were 
brought up again in changed form, so 
that we had an opportunity to record 
our vote and be in a more appropriate 
situation to defend our position before 
our constituencies back home. 

This has been a rather rough time, 
Two facts which have come out of this 
discussion have been, first the clear 
showing of the value of unlimited de- 
bate, except under the cloture rule; sec- 
ond, the unwisdom of applying coercion 
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rather than the use of persuasion in an 
important matter, because we have been 
in a situation in the past few days under 
which amendments have been called up 
with 30 seconds description of what they 
meant, with only a third of the mem- 
bership or less, in the Chamber; and 
then, with the rollcall votes which fol- 
lowed, placing many Senators in a false 
position. 

I shall have the exact facts in my 
last statement placed in the Recorp, but 
I shall show how many Senators, who do 
not agree with the opposition to this 
bill, have voted for one or more of the 
amendments which have been discarded, 
and that the number added to those of 
us who have opposed the bill is a vast 
majority of the Senate, indicating that 
the bill has been so carelessly handled 
as to reflect little credit upon those who 
have managed it, and little credit upon 
the Senate. 

I hope that we will look upon it from 
the standpoint of the value of lengthy 
debate when necessary, as was done in 
this case, the limited value of the cloture 
rule, and the dismay of some Senators 
who voted for cloture, who stated that 
they had no idea it would bring up such 
a confusing situation as has appeared on 
the floor of the Senate in the past few 
days. We have been giving consideration 
to amendments, many of them merito- 
rious, and having them voted up and 
down without really realizing the impor- 
tance of those particular amendments. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator please withhold that suggestion 
for a moment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to with- 
hold the suggestion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Thurmond amendment may be tempo- 
rarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Perhaps it might be 
interesting for me to put these statistics 
in the Recorp at this time. 

Although debate has not yet concluded 
on the civil rights bill, it has accumulated 
6,230 pages in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
up to this time. 

There have been 236 quorum calls, up 
to 12:01 a.m, this morning—although 
there have been many additional ones 
today. 

o Anete were 98 rollcalls votes, up to this 
e. 

Thirty-four rollcalls yesterday broke 
the all-time Senate record for yea-and- 
nay votes in any one day. 

A total of 704 hours and 45 minutes 
have been consumed during debate. 

Most important of all, a total of 65 
amendments have been engrafted upon 
the House bill, regarded of substantial 
effect, besides many, many others not of 
such consequential interest to the pub- 
lic, or to us. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may take. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope that the 
Senator from Florida will add one item 
to his statistics. I have gone through a 
number of filibusters in the Senate—so- 
called filibusters, or long debates, which- 
ever we wish to call them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. “That which we call 
a rose, by any other name would smell 
as sweet.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. “That which we call 
a rose, by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” Educational campaigns. But I 
must say that in this long and lengthy 
“educational campaign,” I have never 
seen the Senate live up to its obligations 
and responsibilities more faithfully, par- 
ticularly in the discussion on this very 
complex bill. I suspect that there were 
only 2 or 3 minutes at the most, on any 
given day, whoever was talking on the 
bill, when the debate was not germane 
to the problems of the bill itself. 

I believe that the Senate, and those 
who discussed the bill at great length, 
both proponents and opponents, stuck 
to the germaneness of the subject in 
every aspect. It used to be that a fili- 
buster, to the average public, meant 
reading the telephone book, or reading 
recipes, or wandering off, or doing any- 
thing to kill time. But in this particu- 
lar case, I do not believe that there is 
one page in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that is not germane to the subject be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to tem- 
porarily lay aside the Thurmond amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment No. 729 
and ask that it be modified to conform 
to the language that is now at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 73, 
line 13, after the word “court” insert 
the following: 

No person shall be convicted of criminal 
contempt hereunder unless the act or omis- 
sion constituting such contempt shall have 
been intentional, as required in other cases 
of criminal contempt. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may join as a 
cosponsor of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], No. 
129. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a matter which I have been 
discussing with the Senator from Minne- 
sota; and I would like to ask that the 
leadership request the presence of the 
Senator from Minnesota because he is 
familiar with the amendment. 

This is a matter which I have dis- 
cussed with the Senator from Minnesota, 
the Senator in charge of the bill, and it 
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relates to a matter we discussed whether 
under title II a person could be convicted 
if he did not willfully discriminate. 

The proponents of the bill were un- 
willing to accept the amendment in the 
precise place where I offered it. They 
are willing, however, to accept the 
amendment, as modified, to apply to 
criminal contempt proceedings. It was 
their feeling that in a criminal contempt 
proceeding, one would have to have an 
intent in order to be guilty of criminal 
contempt in any event. 

This is the language that was prepared 
for us by the staff that has been advis- 
ing the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. As I understand, there 
would be no objection to this amend- 
ment on that basis. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would the Sena- 
tor hand me the amendment, on my own 
time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Les. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The clerk has not 
read the amendment. The Long 
amendment reads as follows: 

No person shall be convicted of criminal 
contempt hereunder unless the act or omis- 
sion constituting such contempt shall have 
been intentional, as required in other cases 
of criminal contempt. 


So far as the Senator from Washing- 
ton is concerned, he did not participate 
in the discussions on this amendment. 
But I would think this would be a rea- 
sonable modification of that particular 
section of the bill. The Senator from 
Minnesota is on his way. As I under- 
stand, there has been some discussion, 
and the language is generally agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would have no objection to with- 
holding a motion to reconsider until after 
the Senator from Minnesota has arrived. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Here is the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota now. 

The Senator from Louisiana has sub- 
mitted an amendment which, as I under- 
stand, has been discussed by everyone 
concerned. The language would be ac- 
ceptable. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana: My under- 
standing is that this is generally the in- 
tention of the sponsors of the bill. It is 
my point of view that it makes it clear 
that a person would not be convicted 
of criminal contempt unless there were 
an intentional violation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There would have 
to be criminal contempt. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator may 
recall the vote yesterday on the amend- 
ment. I went to the Senator at that time 
and stated that I deeply regretted that we 
did not have an opportunity to discuss 
it and work on it. I thought I knew 
what the Senator wanted, but I was a 
little dubious as to the language. I be- 
lieve that the language the Senator has 
now submitted is satisfactory. It reads: 

No person shall be convicted of criminal 
contempt hereunder unless the act or omis- 
sion constituting such contempt shall have 
been intentional, as required in other cases 
of criminal contempt. 


I would certainly accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
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Lone] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that 
the business of the Senate now returns 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum cali be rescinded. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Tobject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina, No. 923. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a live pair with the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 


“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 


Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
If he were voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HayvEN], and the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. RoBERTSON] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 74, as follows: 


[No. 420 Leg.] 

YEAS—19 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Sparkman 
Eastland Johnston Stennis 
Ervin Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Fulbright Long, La. Thurmond 
Hickenlooper McClellan Walters 
Hill Russell 
Holland Smathers 

NAYS—74 
Aiken Bayh Boggs 
Allott Beall Brewster 
Anderson Bennett Burdick 
Bartlett Bible Byrd, W. Va. 


1964 
Cannon Javits Muskie 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Nelson 
Keating Neuberger 

Church Kennedy Pearson 
Clark Kuchel Pell 
Cooper Lausche Prouty 
Cotton Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Curtis Magnuson ph 
Dirksen McCarthy Ribicotf 
Doda McGee Saltonstall 
Dominick McGovern Scott 
Douglas Mcintyre Simpson 
Edmondson amara Smith 
Fong Mechem Symington 
Gore Metcalf Tower 
Gruening Miller Williams, N.J 
Hart Monroney Williams, Del 
Hartke Morse Yarborough 
Humphrey Morton Young, N. Dak, 
Inouye ‘Oss Young, Ohio 
Jackson Mundt 

NOT VOTING—7 
Ellender Hayden Robertson 
Engle Mansfield 
Goldwater Pastore 


So Mr. THuRMoND’s amendment (No. 
923) was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 492 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 492. It cor- 
responds to the Dirksen amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, in 
line 16, beginning with “the Attorney 
General,” it is proposed to strike out all 
through “such proceeding” in line 11, on 
page 5, as follows: “the Attorney Gen- 
eral or any defendant in the proceeding 
may file with the clerk of such court a 
request that a court of three judges be 
convened to hear and determine the case. 
A copy of the request shall be immedi- 
ately furnished by such clerk to the chief 
judge of the circuit (or in his absence, 
the presiding circuit judge) of the circuit 
in which the case is pending. Upon 
receipt of the copy of such request it 
shall be the duty of the chief judge of 
the circuit or the presiding circuit judge, 
as the case may be, to designate immedi- 
ately three judges in such circuit, of 
whom at least one shall be a circuit judge 
and another of whom shall be a district 
judge of the court in which the proceed- 
ing was instituted, to hear and determine 
such case, and it shall be the duty of the 
judges so designated to assign the case 
for hearing at the earliest practicable 
date, to participate in the hearing and 
determination thereof, and to cause the 
case to be in every way expedited. An 
appeal from the final judgment of such 
court will lie to the Supreme Court. 

“In the event the Attorney General 
fails to file such a request in any such 
proceeding,”. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to this amend- 
ment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment (No. 492) would delete the 
provision giving the Attorney General 
and others the power to demand a three- 
judge court to hear voting cases. 
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Under the provision as it now stands, 
the Attorney General would not make a 
request for a three-judge panel to the 
district judge, the standard procedure 
under other statutes providing for three- 
judge courts; but he would file a re- 
quest with the clerk of the court, and 
then the clerk would have to send the 
request to the chief judge of the circuit, 
and the chief judge would have to obey 
the request. There would be no choice. 

In effect, the Attorney General would 
have the right to choose his judge. If 
he did not like the local judge, he could 
ask for two more whose social and politi- 
cal views might be more compatible with 
his. These two judges could come from 
localities far distant, and far different 
ni the place where the case was being 

ried. 

This would be completely inimical to 
Anglo-American law and our traditional 
concepts of justice. I ask my colleagues 
to join me in voting to delete this section, 
because I believe it would provide, in 
connection with such cases, power dif- 
ferent from that provided in connection 
with other cases; and I believe it wrong 
for us to have various rules in regard to 
the same type of judicial procedure. 

Mr. President, I am chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery; and I believe that if we 
begin to enact laws of the kind now pro- 
posed, those applicable to other fields 
also will be changed; and then there 
will be a conglomeration of various laws 
in regard to trials. 

Therefore, I hope this amendment will 
be agreed to, because I believe it would 
not be damaging to the bill, but would 
provide a sound way to obtain a three- 
judge court. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this great 
debate, as it has frequently been called, 
has now been in progress for some 81 
days. During this time, those of us who 
have unbounded faith in the Constitu- 
tion and believe in its greatness, who re- 
gard it as a living symbol of democracy 
and freedom, have been pleading and 
fighting for its continued existence. We 
have been pleading and fighting for its 
continued existence, in debate on the 
bill, and on amendments, and on the clo- 
ture proposal, which is indeed contrary 
to the very spirit underlying the Consti- 
tution and the reason for its being. We 
have recognized the wisdom of the late 
Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, a 
giant among men, when he warned that 
“when the people lose control of their 
Constitution, they have already lost con- 
trol of their government.” We agree 
with Senator Borah when he added, “It 
is an old story that when the people lose 
power, they lose liberty.” 

On the other side of this debate have 
been those who would leave the Consti- 
tution at the crossroads as a thing of 
another day, another year, another age; 
as a ragged, old relic of bygone years that 
has served its purpose well, but that now 
has no place in this fast moving, modern 
space age. They would be willing to shed 
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a tear at its passing in the name of ex- 
pediency; and in laying the Constitu- 
tion to rest, they would write, as its epi- 
taph, that the end justified the means. 
Yes, the cry of expediency has been re- 
lentlessly sounded, and its altars are 
filled with communicants. 

Mr. President, we now stand at the 
crossroad that may well determine the 
future of this Nation and the destiny of 
her people. None of us can escape the 
burden of the challenge and the respon- 
sibility of the hour. For fate has de- 
creed that we be a part of it. We have 
— the gamut and have but one chance 
left. 

A quarter of a century ago Justice 
Sutherland of the Supreme Court of the 
United States observed that: 

The saddest epitaph which can be carved 
in memory of a vanished liberty is that it 
was lost because its possessors failed to 
stretch forth a saving hand while yet there 
was time. 


Mr. President, the hour is indeed late, 
but yet there is time. Yet there is time 
to stretch forth a hand to save the 
principles on which this Nation was con- 
ceived and founded. Yet there is time 
to save the Constitution, the liberties, 
the freedoms, the rights and the safe- 
guards embodied therein. Yet there is 
time to save the Nation as a nation for 
all the people, as a nation of the people 
and by the people. 

The hour is indeed late, but yet there 
is time to halt the head-on rush to the 
destruction of the basic rights and lib- 
erties of the American people to satisfy 
the demands, the clamor and the ex- 
pediency of the day. 

Mr. President, in my 40 years in the 
Congress of the United States, I have 
never seen a more sweeping or far- 
reaching piece of legislation of any kind 
or description than the so-called civil 
rights legislation before us. During 
these 40 years, I have seen legislation 
under the New Deal and under the Fair 
Deal. Today we hear of legislation under 
a better deal. Now we are being offered 
legislation under a package deal, which 
would result in nothing more than a 
raw deal for the people of the South 
and of the Nation. To this I say em- 
phatically no deal, and I hope a ma- 
jority of the Senate in its wisdom will 
join me. 

I am as opposed to this Mansfield- 
Dirksen proposal as I was and am to 
H.R. 7152 as conceived in the House and 
received in the Senate. In principle, 
there is no difference in the two pro- 
posals. They carry different names, but 
the brands are the same. Both would 
deny basic rights of the American people, 
to grant special privileges to a particular 
group. The architects of the substitute 
proposal claim it to be a “refinement” 
of the original bill. I find nothing re- 
fined about it or about any other pro- 
posal that endeavors to take from the 
American people their basic rights and 
undermine the constitutional system on 
which this Nation was founded and 
under which we are governed. We tried 
to give the bill some semblance of re- 
finement by way of amendment, but 
except for the jury trial amendment and 
a pitifully few others the proponents 
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of civil rights legislation were unwilling 
to give the Mansfield-Dirksen bill any 
real refinement during the amending 
process. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it is more 
of the same of the original H.R. 7152 in 
disguised form. As a matter of fact, 
sections of the Dirksen-Mansfield substi- 
tute go further than H.R. 7152 and are 
as obnoxious if not more obnoxious than 
those sent to us by the House. There 
is no difference in the denial of rights 
embodied in the substitute proposal. 
As between the original and the substi- 
tute proposals, one denies them by the 
dozen, while the other merely denies 
them twelve at a time. 

Every American—North, South, East 
and West—should be concerned with 
the Mansfield-Dirksen bill for, in the 
name of so-called civil rights,” it would 
trample on the established rights of the 
overwhelming majority of Americans; 
it would drastically change the system 
of laws and justice affecting all Amer- 
icans; and it would cripple and destroy 
the constitutional liberties, freedoms, 
and safeguards fundamental to our 
form of government. It would place in 
the hands of the executive branch of 
the Government, and particularly in the 
hands of politically appointed Attorney 
Generals of the United States, undue, 
unlimited, and excessive powers; it 
would increase to mammoth proportions 
the wave of Federal Government and 
Federal bureaucratic control over the 
lives of our people. In the name of so- 
called equal opportunities, it would 
grant special privileges to a particular 
group. 

Let us not consider this legislation in 
the light of pressure groups or voting 
blocs, of violence here or ultimatums 
there, of threats and intimidation and 
mob action, but let us consider it through 
the minds, the hearts, and the toils of 
the millions of individual Americans 
who, through the democratic processes 
and under the free enterprise system, 
have raised themselves by their boot- 
straps and have made America what it 
is today. 

If, for the sake of expediency, this 
Coneress enacts legislation that disre- 
gards the very principles upon which 
this Nation was founded, that destroys 
the legal and political bedrocks upon 
which we base our American heritage 
of freedom, progress, and opportunity, 
that ignores constitutional guarantees 
and tramples upon legal rights, we will 
have contributed to the rationalization 
of those who openly espouse disregard of 
the law, who call for massive acts of 
civil disobedience, and who pledge obedi- 
ence only to a law of their own choosing. 
We will have succeeded in denying the 
overwhelming majority of American citi- 
zens certain of their civil rights in order 
to grant special privilege to a few. We 
will have succeeded in substituting for 
individual initiative the benevolent hand 
of the Federal Government. We will 
have succeeded in advancing one group 
by retarding the other. 

Mr. President, 100 years ago the then 
President of the United States sounded 
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a not too gentle warning when he de- 
clared: 

Let not him who is houseless pull down 
the house of others, but let him work dili- 
gently and build one for himself, thus, by 
example, assuring that his own shall be 
safe from violence when built. 


These were the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, to become known in history 
as the Great Emancipator. 

At the very beginning of this debate 
when we were considering the House ver- 
sion of H.R. 7152, indeed in the very first 
major speech of this debate, I sounded 
the same warning. I warned against the 
dangers of denying the rights of one 
group to grant special privileges to an- 
other. I have continued to sound that 
warning. I do so again today in voicing 
my opposition as strongly as I know how 
to the Mansfield-Dirksen substitute bill 
and to the provisions therein, which, like 
the original H.R, 7152, deny to the over- 
whelming majority of Americans certain 
of their basic rights in order to accom- 
modate a particular, and what I call a 
privileged, few. 

History aptly demonstrates that 
special privilege for one group can but 
result in a limitation of liberty and a de- 
nial of rights for others. Those who to- 
day demand special privileges may well 
find no rewards tomorrow. For what 
has one profited if he gains the privilege 
of eating in any restaurant, but loses 
the right to run his own business; if he 
gains the privilege of buying a home any- 
where, but loses the right to sell that 
home to any buyer he chooses; if he gains 
the privilege of going to any movie 
theater, but loses the right to hire and 
fire whom he pleases in his own business; 
if he gains the privilege of swimming at 
any pool, but loses his right to manage 
his own affairs and to govern himself? 

Mr. Justice Bradley for the Supreme 
Court in the famous civil rights cases of 
1883 said: 

When a man has emerged from slavery, and 
by the aid of beneficent legislation has 
shaken off the inseparable concomitants of 
that state, there must be some stage in the 
progress of his elevation when he takes the 
rank of a mere citizen and ceases to be the 
special favorite of the laws, and when his 
rights, as a citizen or a man, are to be pro- 
tected in the ordinary modes by which other 
men’s rights are protected. 


Mr. President, the bill before us goes 
to the very heart of the questions of the 
balance of power among the separate 
branches of government, of the division 
of authority between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, of the protec- 
tion that shall be afforded the accused in 
a civil case and, more basically, to the 
question of the extent to which govern- 
ment shall control the businesses, the 
education, the recreation, the associa- 
tions, and, yes the very lives of you, of 
me, of every American. 

No object was more important to the 
founders of this Nation than to insure 
that its people would never again be sub- 
ject to the despotic power exercised over 
the colonies by George III and his min- 
isters. Two principles embodying this 
object were woven into the basic fabric of 
our Government—separation of powers 
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and limited executive authority. The 
patriots who survived the bitter ordeal 
of colonial rule declared to all the world 
that those who were to be governed knew 
best how they should be governed and 
that government should move only as 
consent flowed from the people. 

Now, 188 years later, we are being 
asked to destroy these principles of sepa- 
ration of powers and limited executive 
authority. Under the misleading banner 
of “civil rights,” we are being asked to 
place into the hands of politically ap- 
pointed members of the executive branch 
almost unlimited authority to exercise 
the vast powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the lives of the American 
people. We are being asked to endorse a 
blank legislative check which would give 
to the executive branch of the Federal 
Government and to a politically ap- 
pointed Attorney General, whoever he 
may be, almost unlimited power to regu- 
late and control businesses, education, 
elections, tax moneys, and nearly every 
other phase of national life. In short, 
it would give to the executive branch and 
a politically appointed Attorney General 
overwhelming control over one’s life 
58 the day he is born until the day he 

es. 

The exercise of these powers would so 
tip the balance of power toward the 
executive branch that the division of 
authority as envisioned by our Founding 
Fathers and as yet contained as the writ- 
ten word of our Constitution would be- 
come passé. The Constitution would no 
longer serve as a safeguard for the right 
of the people to govern themselves. Con- 
sent would no longer flow from them. 

I say again that every American— 
North, East, South, or West—should be 
concerned with the bill before us for its 
effects and implications are not sec- 
tional. If the bill is passed, it will 
trample on and destroy rights of Ameri- 
cans on either side of the Continental 
Divide and on either side of the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

I am against giving the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to invade the private 
property and other rights of business- 
men throughout the Nation and to be 
able to tell the owner or proprietor of 
a business how he can or cannot run it 
and how he can or cannot use it. 

I am against the Federal Government 
telling a restaurant owner in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., whom he must serve, just 
as I am against the Federal Government 
telling a hotel operator in Des Moines, 
Iowa, whom he must admit as guests. 

I am against the Federal Government 
telling a barbershop operator in Provi- 
dence, R.I., whom he must shave, just 
as I am against the Federal Govern- 
ment telling the steel industrialist of 
Birmingham, Ala., as well as the car 
manufacturer of Detroit, Mich., whom 
he may hire, fire, or promote. 

I am against the Federal Government 
telling my State, or any other State, who 
within its boundaries is or is not quali- 
fied to vote, just as I am against the 
Federal Government denying to the peo- 
ple of my State, of your State, or of any 
State the benefits of Federal programs 
for which they pay taxes because they 
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may refuse to surrender to social edicts 
of the Federal Government as concocted 
by the Attorney General and the sociolo- 
gists and bureaucrats of the agencies, 
committees, and commissions set up by 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I have studied the so- 
called refinements of the Mansfield- 
Dirksen substitute bill and I find nothing 
refined about them. In the name of 
antidiscrimination, they introduce dis- 
crimination. In the name of equal 
rights, they create unequal rights. 

Among other things, these “refine- 
ments” add to the legislation author- 
ity for the Attorney General to institute 
suits whenever he has reason to believe 
that a practice or pattern of discrimina- 
tion exists. I contend that it is reason- 
able to believe that a practice or pattern 
of discrimination in one form or the 
other can be found to exist in every com- 
munity in every part of the country, 
north of the Mason-Dixon line as well as 
south of it. This provision in the Mans- 
fleld-Dirksen bill in effect negates the 
so-called refinement which in certain 
titles did away with the authority of the 
Attorney General to initiate suits on be- 
half of the aggrieved. 

There are other “refinements” in the 
Mansfield-Dirksen bill, such as authority 
for empaneling a three-judge court, and, 
in certain instances, of giving the power 
to request one only to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. This permits the Attorney General 
to stack the court to his convenience and 
assure himself of a 2-to-1 decision at any 
time necessary. 

Other “refinements” in the new sub- 
stitute bill provide exclusion from prin- 
cipal provisions of it of States with cer- 
tain laws already on the books and leaves 
a direction of coverage primarily at the 
Southern States. These “refinements” 
have been referred to by some as sec- 
tionalism—and rightly so—and may have 
encouraged vote appeal for the bill from 
some of the States outside the section 
at which the legislation is directed. To 
those who may be attracted in this re- 
gard, who may be appealed to with this 
reasoning, let me sound a word of caution 
and a note of warning. Once precedent 
is set and practice becomes popular to 
vote for legislation without the fear of 
its touching one’s own section or inter- 
est, it may well be that the next time it 
does. A pattern established today 
against one section of the Nation may 
well be turned tomorrow on another sec- 
tion of the Nation. 

There are other “refinements” in the 
the substitute bill, but I say again that, 
in whole and in part, it is as obnoxious 
as the original bill, H.R. 7152, sent to us 
by the House, which I have already dis- 
cussed title by title. 

Mr. President, the bill before us—the 
Mansfield-Dirksen substitute—disre- 
gards and violates the Constitution of 
the United States, as did the original bill. 
In almost every title and section of the 
legislation we can find a direct conflict 
with the written word of the Constitu- 
tion. In previous speeches in this de- 
bate, I have taken the time to discuss in 
detail the history of the provisions of the 
Constitution that would be severely crip- 
pled or completely destroyed if this legis- 
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lation were enacted into law. I have 
laboriously traced the origin of these pro- 
visions and the circumstances that led 
to their being made a part of the Con- 
stitution when it was written and amend- 
ed to show the centuries of work, toil, 
and human suffering that went into the 
making of our blueprint for democracy. 
I did so in an effort to remind my col- 
leagues just how precious it is and how 
ever alert we should be to protect and 
preserve it. 

When the Constitution of the United 
States was written, provision was made 
for amending it. If the Constitution is 
to be amended in the drastic manner 
proposed by this proposed legislation, it 
should be done so in the orderly process 
provided for in the Constitution itself; 
that is, by the people themselves, who 
hold title to the document and are gov- 
erned by it. The Senate has no right 
to amend the Constitution by legislative 
fiat. We have no authority to do so and 
are betraying a trust to the people and an 
oath to ourselves when we attempt to do 
so. Any proposed changes in the Con- 
stitution should be submitted to the 
people in the form of constitutional 
amendments and, as I have said, this 
document should not be changed except 
by the popular mandate of the people 
themselves. 

George Washington stated the prop- 
osition eloquently in his farewell address 
when he said: 

If, in the opinion of the people the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be, in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment, in the 
way which the Constitution designates. But 
let there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. 


Mr. President, this Nation has become 
one of history’s finest illustrations of how 
a people can enrich their life, can raise 
their level of well-being, can fulfill the 
goals of their pursuit of happiness when 
they are given liberty, freedom, and the 
encouragement for initiative and incen- 
tive under a democratic system made 
possible by a blueprint for democracy, a 
written Constitution. 

Today, our Nation stands at the pin- 
nacle of world domination. Its contri- 
butions to mankind constitute a stag- 
gering achievement. Its record is one 
of ceaseless, thriving progress that has 
run the whole gamut of human accom- 
plishment. It would do well for all of 
us to reflect on just how far we have 
come under our Constitution, under our 
free enterprise system, and under our 
American system of government as 
handed down to us by the Founding 
Fathers. 

In the last century, and in particular 
in the last 50 years, we have witnessed a 
dramatic telescoping of our history. 
Time and progress have moved so fast 
that we sometimes fail to appreciate the 
striking changes that have taken place. 
More so, we fail to appreciate the system 
that has made them possible. 

In the early 1900’s, there were only 144 
miles of paved highways outside the 
cities. It took 70 days for an automobile 
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to cross the country. By 1930, 26 million 
cars crowded the thousands of miles of 
paved highways. Our 190 million people 
today now have 70 million cars. 

A child born in 1944, only 20 years ago, 
has gone from radio to television, from 
propellor to jet, from an earthbound 
race to one in which man can orbit the 
globe every 90 minutes, and from bombs 
that could destroy a block to nuclear 
bombs that can destroy mankind. 

Today, the American man is largely 
free from the hardest physical labor. 
Machines, built by the genius of Ameri- 
cans under a free enterprise system, sup- 
ply 98 percent of all power for industry 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, we have been able to 
make these gigantic strides, this tremen- 
dous progress—unequalled and unparal- 
leled anywhere in the history of the 
world; we have come to the pinnacle of 
world leadership because, as I have said, 
our people have had the opportunity to 
develop this Nation under a government 
with a Constitution that gave them po- 
litical freedom and encouraged initiative, 
enterprise, responsibility, and industry; 
a government with a Constitution that 
made possible a system providing incen- 
tive and challenge, providing freedom in 
man’s dealings with man. May I say 
that this freedom and achievement are 
not unrelated. 

This, then, has been our measure of 
greatness—a greatness we can now 
either preserve and perpetuate, or weak- 
en and destroy. A nation ultimately is 
only as great and as strong as the char- 
acter of its people. And the character 
of its people is only as strong as the 
character of its government. If we strip 
our system of government of its charac- 
ter, we relegate a nation and a people to 
mediocrity. We place them on the 
threshold of a tragic era from which 
our free institutions may never recover. 

We may well recall, Mr. President, 
another tragic era, which was indelibly 
written into the history of our Nation— 
the Reconstruction era, in which other 
laws were passed in the name of civil 
rights. These laws were stricken down 
by the Supreme Court because there was 
no power under the Constitution for the 
Congress to enact such laws, and the 
Court declared them unconstitutional 
and null and void. But they were part 
of a tragic era and very much contrib- 
uted to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
10 additional minutes. 

Mr. HILL. When the Civil Rights 
Act of 1875, which directly penalized dis- 
crimination in public conveyances, 
hotels and elsewhere, was under debate 
in Congress, it was pointed out in the 
press that its validity was highly doubt- 
ful. 

There can be no doubt, said the Nation— 


One of the outstanding publications of 
that day—on September 17, 1874: 

That if it were not for the fatal habit we 
have fallen into since the war of regarding 
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the Central Government practically above 
the law and the Constitution, whenever the 
Negro is concerned, the mere suggestion of 
the constitutional points ought to have 
killed the bill forever. It is plainly uncon- 
stitutional. It may safely be inferred that 
the Supreme Court must look with extreme 
suspicion upon a law, upsetting the do- 
mestic law of States on the subject of 
schools, of common carriers, of innkeepers, 
and substituting for them the new and 
strange system invented by the authors of 
this bill. 


The probable action of the Court was 
thus correctly prophesied; for within a 
year after this Civil Rights Act of 1875 
passed two decisions were rendered 
which entirely demolished the radical 
reconstructionist plan of protecting the 
rights of the Negro by direct Federal 
legislation. 

In editorializing on the Supreme 
Court’s decisions striking down these 
laws, another outstanding publication of 
that day, the Independent of April 6, 
1876, stated that: 


The fatal defect in the legislation con- 
sists in an assumption, which, if it were 
true, would revolutionize our whole sys- 
tem of government, and as remarked by the 
Supreme Court, clothe Congress at its dis- 
cretion with jurisdiction in respect to the 
entire domain of civil rights heretofore be- 
longing exclusively to the States. To as- 
sume State powers as the method of pun- 
ishing and preventing wrong in the States 
would be an experiment with our political 
system that had better be omitted. The 
ostensible end will not justify it. Southern 
questions, so far as they are purely State 
questions, must be left to the States them- 
selves, and to those moral influences which 
finally shape the course of legislation. The 
General Government cannot authoritatively 
deal with them, without producing more 
evils than it will remedy. 


On April 17, 1879, on the very floor of 
this Senate, the late Senator Daniel W. 
Voorhees, of Indiana, delivered a denun- 
ciation of these laws. How appropriate 
today are his imperishable words, and 
I quote from his speech when he said: 


A centralization of power in the hands of 
the Federal Government over the local rights 
of the people and the States has been con- 
summated which would have startled Alex- 
ander Hamilton in his day, although he be- 
lieved in a monarchy. 


Senator Voorhees stated: 


Sir, these laws are not the offspring of that 
great instrument which has descended to us 
with ever-increasing strength and glory from 
the days of our Revolutionary ancestors. 
They emanate rather from that malignant 
spirit of political oppression and tyranny 
which preceded the French Revolution, and 
caused its fires at last to break forth; which 
filled the prisons of France with victims ar- 
rested on secret orders, and made every citi- 
zen tremble as one who fears a blow in the 
dark. They emanate from that spirit which 
ruled over Venice, when a whisper or a look 
of suspicion was more to be dreaded than 
the blow of a dagger, and when the silent 
and voiceless accusation doomed its object 
to walk the Bridge of Sighs into the cay- 
erns of a ruthless and lingering death. In 
English history there never was a period in 
which they could have been executed. 
Charles I lost his head, James II his throne, 
and George III his American Colonies in 
attempting far less encroachments on the 
liberties of Englishmen than these laws per- 
petuate on the liberties of Americans. Di- 
onysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, suspended 
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a sword by a single hair over the heads of 
his guests at a banquet, and enjoyed their 
terror. The party but yesterday in power 
in this Chamber has suspended over the 
heads of the American people and put into 
operation in their midst enactments far 
deadlier than the sword; for, without the 
unassailable safeguards of personal liberty, 
life itself is of no value. 


Senator Voorhees continued with these 
eloquent words: 

I call upon my countrymen to awaken, 
for the hour of mortal peril to their institu- 
tions is here. I invoke against them (these 
laws) the memories of the mighty dead who 
fell for independence; who enriched the soil 
of Massachusetts with their blood at Lexing- 
ton, Concord, and Bunker Hill; who struggled 
with Washington at Brandywine, and charged 
under his eye at Princeton, Trenton, and 
Monmouth; who tasted death at Camden, 
the Cowpens, and Eutaw Springs, in order 
that we might be free; who ylelded up their 
brave spirits on the plains of Yorktown in 
the precious hour of final victory. By these 
great souls, by their privations, sorrows, an- 
guish, and pain, I implore the American 
people not to forget the value of those 
liberties which are now trampled underfoot 
with every circumstance of scorn and con- 
tempt. 


Senator Voorhees closed with these 
eloquent words: 

Time repairs the loss of treasure and 
assuages a nation’s grief for her gallant dead, 
but for the loss of it there comes no resurrec- 
tion. The conquest of the South at the ex- 
pense of free elections and upright courts 
would be a most dismal and barren victory, 
recoiling with curses on this and all succeed- 
ing generations. What shall it profit the 
American people if they gain the whole earth 
and lose their own liberties? 


Mr. President, Senator Voorhees, of In- 
diana, spoke these words 85 years ago— 
during the tragic era, as so much of 
history has recorded it—but how appro- 
priate and timely his expressions are 
today. 

Let us take lesson and let us take warn- 
ing. Let us not be parties to precipitat- 
ing another tragic era. Let us not be 
swept into a surrender of our basic free- 
doms and the basic tenets of our demo- 
cratic form of government. Let us not 
be counted among the communicants at 
the altar of expediency. 

As we have seen, from the force bills 
of the Reconstruction era of the latest 
civil rights bills passed by the Congress 
in 1960, legislation has not been the an- 
swer to problems that necessarily beset 
a democratic nation and a free people. 
The only answer to these problems and 
the answer that is dictated by our duty 
as well as our tradition lies in reason 
and the orderly processes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire how much time I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has 12 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for an additional 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senate, 
as the great deliberative body conceived 
by the Founding Fathers, is and must re- 
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main the Nation’s citadel of reason. Sir 
Edward Coke called reason the life of 
the law. 

We carry with us a great tradition, and 
if that tradition could be summed up as 
a directive, it would be to find our best 
judgment of what is good for our coun- 
try and our people. 

Liberty is a concept which, in this 
country, was derived first and is fostered 
by the deliberations and the conduct of 
men of reason. Liberty and freedom are 
concepts which flow from the rule of rea- 
son, and which, all through history, have 
died in those societies where clamor and 
expediency overcame the quiet argu- 
ments of men of reason. 

Ours, then, is a proud duty and a proud 
tradition. Here, in this Senate, is em- 
bodied this duty and tradition, defined 
and envisioned by James Madison and 
his colleagues as the ultimate safeguard 
of our Nation’s freedom. 

aan UA; Tiaa: te the enen 
of it. 

Let us not in a moment of impatience, 
to meet the expediency of the day, un- 
advisedly vote to have the Senate abdi- 
cate its historic role as the impregnable 
fortress of constitutional liberty. 

Let us not succumb to a tide of emo- 
tion that would sweep away all reason 
and concern for the public good. 

Let us as men of reason rededicate 
ourselves to the principles on which this 
Nation was founded. 

Let us reaffirm the oath we all took to 
uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Let us neither retreat one inch nor sur- 
render one iota of principle when the 
rights and freedom of our people are at 
stake. 

Let us strike this measure down so that 
all the world shall know that the Senate 
will not compromise with principle or 
surrender it. 

Let us purge this legislation from the 
Halls of Congress so that men may al- 
ways say: 

Here was the Senate in its finest hour, 
rendering its highest service to the Ameri- 
can people—to all the people, 


This, Mr. President, will be our meas- 
ure of greatness. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

In the long history of the Senate, no 
single measure has ever been enacted 
that was more punitive and discrimina- 
tory in character and violative to both 
the spirit and letter of our Constitution 
than this so-called Civil Rights Act of 
1963. This hydraheaded monster, far 
from eliminating any imaginary existing 
evils, is only going to create more discord 
and strife throughout this country, and 
I predict that the areas which will be the 
major targets of this discontent are far 
removed from the South. In fact, they 
are the very States from which we find 
the leading proponents of this proposed 
legislation—New York, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, and California, 
among others. 

Just as oil and water cannot mix, it is 
impossible through any legislative proc- 
ess to declare social equality or racial 
intermingling by statute. 
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Under the proposed law, a person could 
not relax with his own kind. He could 
not enjoy recreation with his own people. 
A person could not eat with whom he 
chose and in the surroundings of his 
choosing. A person could not choose to 
be housed with his own race. Association 
would be no longer an individual choice. 
Education would be directed by the Cen- 
tral Government. If the bill becomes 
law, no longer will our children be free 
to go to the school of their choice. Em- 
ployment will be controlled by Federal 
policy. All business and commerce will 
be dominated by the Government. In 
addition, a man will not have the abso- 
lute right to be buried with his own kind. 
In many cases medical services will be 
forced against the will of the sick person. 
Do Senators tell me we will be a free 
people? I say the bill would set up the 
blackest form of tyranny. It is shot 
through and through with illegality. Itis 
much, much stronger than the iniquitous 
force bill. The mildest term that can be 
used is that it is a travesty upon the 
Constitution. 

This bill is being imposed upon a free 
people under the name of civil rights and 
liberty. Mr. President, it is being im- 
posed, just as communism was imposed 
on over 800 million people, in the name 
of democracy. The America that we 
have known is being swept away. Indi- 
vidual rights and liberty are a thing of 
the past. The bill is a cynical accom- 
plishment under the guise of liberty and 
equality. Freedom and liberty are being 
destroyed; the Government centralized; 
its very basic concepts changed. The 
proponents say we legislate equality. 
Mr. President, the legislation of equality 
is an impossibility. The creation of 
equality is beyond the reach of man. It 
can only be accomplished by the one God 
who overlooks us all. 

Mr. President, it is ridiculous to say 
that the American people can be induced 
to accept this bill if it is really enforced. 
If I know the people of America, they 
will no more accept this bill than they 
did prohibition. Congress cannot leg- 
islate appetite. Congress cannot leg- 
islate a state of mind. The attempted 
enforcement of this bill will, in the end, 
cause its repeal. 

Mr. President, these things would re- 
sult from the Dirksen-Mansfield substi- 
tute as it amends and changes the 
House-passed bill and the proposals that 
were originally submitted to Congress by 
the President. 

The Dirksen-Mansfield substitute to 
H.R. 7152 has never been presented and 
debated by the Senate in the usual course 
of legislative presentation. Not one 
proponent has even pretended to stand 
on the floor and explain the provisions 
of the substitute from start to finish. 

It is most difficult to determine exactly 
what is in the substitute. Some say the 
voluminous number of changes that have 
been offered tend to “water down” the 
bill. Others say that the amendments 
tend to strengthen it. Still others con- 
tend that the suggested changes do no 
more than polish up the bill and smooth 
out the rough corners without making 
any substantial changes in the substance, 
Mr. President, I view the presently pro- 
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posed legislation primarily from the 
standpoint of what this bill would do or 
would not do to the State of Mississippi 
and the people living therein whom I am 
proud to represent in the U.S. Senate. 
Some of its ultimate implications I have 
already pointed out, and there is one 
proposition about which there can be no 
doubt. The Dirksen-Mansfield substi- 
tute is adroitly and skillfully designed 
to point a pistol loaded with live ammu- 
nition at the hearts of the Southern 
States, while at the same time filling a 
gun with blank ammunition to be shot 
in the direction of most of the States in 
the Union outside the South. I am cer- 
tain that in the entire history of this 
country there has never been a situation 
where legislation was so deliberately 
drafted to apply to one area and to ex- 
clude other areas as was this present bill. 
A study of the remarks made during the 
course of the debates on H.R. 7152 would 
indicate that the chief sponsor of the 
Dirksen-Mansfield substitute is willing 
himself to make this admission—at least 
by indirection. Those States that now 
have public accommodations statutes and 
so-called Fair Employment Practices 
Acts are home free and as a practical 
matter removed from the thrust of the 
bill. Let me now demonstrate the exact 
manner in which the substitute applies 
to the South and can be ignored in every 
other area of the United States. Title I, 
which is designed to amend the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960 in regard to 
voting rights, provides, in part, that: 

No person acting under color of law shall— 

J * * * . 

(C) employ any literacy test as a qualifi- 
cation for voting in any Federal election un- 
less (1) such test is administered to each 
individual and is conducted wholly in writing 
and (ii) a certified copy of the test and of 
the answers given by the individual is fur- 
nished to him within 25 days of the sub- 
mission of his request made within the pe- 
riod of time during which records and papers 
are required to be retained and preserved 
pursuant to title IIT of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1960. 


To this provision, which is slightly 
amended in the language read above 
from the text of the original, the drafts- 
men of the new legislation have added 
this kicker: 

That the Attorney General may enter into 
agreements with appropriate State or local 
authorities that preparation, conduct, and 
maintenance of such tests in accordance with 
the provisions of applicable State or local 
law, including such special provisions as are 
necessary in the preparation, conduct, and 
maintenance of such tests for persons who 
are blind or otherwise physically handi- 
capped, meet the purposes of this subpara- 
graph and constitute compliance therewith. 

Mr. President, this proposed proviso is 
not only designed to clothe the Attorney 
General with a degree of power and dis- 
cretion that no single man should pos- 
sess, but it also gives to him a political 
weapon whereby he can, at his discretion, 
reward one State by entering into such 
an agreement, and punish another by 
refusing to admit or agree to anything, 
and by proceeding with court actions of 
every kind and character permitted un- 
der the act. Numerous States outside 
the South have literacy qualifications as 
a prerequisite to voting in any State or 
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Federal election. This proviso is de- 
signed to permit the Attorney General 
to bathe these States with absolute im- 
munity from interference on the part of 
the Federal Government in determining 
who is and who is not qualified to vote, 
from the standpoint of literacy, and 
then to turn around and harass every 
Southern State that does have literacy 
qualifications with every conceivable 
type of court action. According to my 
count, approximately 13 States outside 
of the South have some form of literacy 
requirement. The Attorney General 
could immediately proceed to bathe 
these States with immunity, by exercis- 
ing the power that is vested in him by 
this proviso, and then could concentrate 
his venom on the seven Southern States 
that do have literacy tests, and have 
been absolutely opposed to the enact- 
ment of any and all civil rights legisla- 
tion. Mr. President, the granting of this 
character of discretionary power to an 
individual is wrong from both the stand- 
point of legality and the standpoint of 
morality. It would arm the temporary 
occupant of the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States with a black- 
jack that could be swung in one direc- 
tion, although others, who might be 
equally as guilty, would be completely 
free from any legal sanctions whatso- 
ever. 

So far as the State of Mississippi is 
concerned, I deny that any literacy tests 
have ever been applied in a discrimina- 
tory manner as between white citizens 
and Negro citizens. Mississippi could be 
as pure and as clean as a new driven 
snow, and yet could be made the target 
of punitive action by the occupant of the 
office of Attorney General, simply be- 
cause the State and people are in the 
forefront in opposing any and all kinds 
of civil rights legislation, on legal and 
constitutional grounds. 

The next proposed amendment to title 
I is a masterpiece of inept legislative 
draftsmanship, and would result in a 
situation in which it would be impossible 
for either the lawyers or a judge to de- 
termine what was meant by the lan- 
guage and how the court and parties 
litigant should proceed thereunder. 
When title I of H.R. 7152 was considered 
by the House Judiciary Committee, cer- 
tain proponents of stringent civil rights 
legislation were disturbed and afraid 
that U.S. district judges in Southern 
States would not find for the Attorney 
General in cases that were brought by 
the Attorney General under the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960, but would 
do the unheard of thing in certain in- 
stances; that is, find that the defend- 
ants were not guilty of the acts charged 
in the complaint. The proponents 
wanted to devise some way by which 
they would be certain that it could al- 
ways be found that the Attorney Gen- 
eral was right and the local judge was 
wrong; so this language was written into 
the bill: 

In any proceeding instituted in any dis- 
trict court of the United States under this 
section, the Attorney General may file with 
the clerk of such court a request that a court 
of three judges be convened to hear and 
determine the case. 
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The language further provides that 
when such a request is made by the At- 
torney General, the chief judge of the 
circuit shall immediately designate three 
judges in such circuit, of whom at least 
one shall be a circuit judge, and another 
of whom shall be a district judge of the 
court in which the proceeding was insti- 
tuted, to hear and determine such case. 
Here is the insurance for the Attorney 
General to have at least two, and possibly 
three, hanging judges appointed. Judge 
Tuttle, the chief judge of the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, has been overly 
zealous in appointing such hanging 
judges in civil rights cases. The proof of 
his partiality is to be found in an opinion 
written by one of his brethren on the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, wherein 
he documents, case by case, the appoint- 
ment of judges whose predilections in de- 
ciding cases was known in advance to the 
chief judge. Thus, the House committee 
fixed things for the Attorney General. 
When the bill was considered on the 
floor, it was argued that it was grossly 
unfair to give the Attorney General the 
discretionary power to convene a three- 
judge court, but to deny this right to the 
defendant. So the language which now 
appears in the original text of H.R. 7152 
before the Senate was added—namely, 
that the defendant in the proceeding 
may exercise the same option as the At- 
torney General, and may request that a 
court of three judges be convened to hear 
and determine the case. 

Now we come to the proposed substi- 
tute. I shall first quote the explanatory 
language that was included in a memo- 
randum accompanying the substitute 
version. It states: 

Section 101(a)(3)(d) has been amended 
to provide for a three-judge court when re- 
quested by the Attorney General or any de- 
fendant in any proceeding instituted by the 
United States under this section where the 
Attorney General requests a finding of a 
pattern or practice of discrimination pur- 
suant to subsection (e) of this section. 


Subsection (e) of this section refers 
to the Civil Rights Act of 1957, as 
amended by the Civil Rights Act of 1960. 
Subsection (c) gives to the Attorney 
General the right to institute an action 
when there is reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that any person is about to engage 
in an act or practice which would de- 
prive another person of the right to vote 
and to have his vote counted. When the 
Attorney General files such an action in 
a U.S. district court, the U.S. district 
judge is supposed to hear the evidence 
presented; then in the event the court 
finds that any person has been deprived, 
on account of race or color, of any right 
or privilege secured by subsection (a): 

The court shall, upon request of the At- 
torney General, and after each party has 
been given notice and the opportunity to 
be heard, make a finding whether such dep- 
rivation was or is pursuant to the pattern 
or practice. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. How can the con- 
trast between the language of the statutes 
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which are now on the books and the 
language of the proposed amendment 
as contained in the Dirksen-Mansfield 
substitute possibly be reconciled? The 
Dirksen-Mansfield substitute says: 

In any proceeding instituted by the United 
States in any district court of the United 
States under this section in which the At- 
torney General requests a finding of a pat- 
tern or practice of discrimination pursuant 
to subsection (e) of this section, the At- 
torney General, at the time he files the com- 
plaint, or any defendant in the proceeding, 
within twenty days after service upon him 
of the complaint, may file with the clerk of 
such court a request that a court of three 
judges be convened to hear and determine 
the entire case. 


Now, does this mean that the Attorney 
General or defendant must request a 
three-judge court at the time an original 
complaint is filed and before any evi- 
dence is taken, or that the request must 
be filed when some new complaint is 
made by the Attorney General after the 
evidence has been heard that a pattern 
or practice be found? Does this consti- 
tute two separate cases, or is it all a part 
of the same proceeding? Mr. President, 
it is not my job to write civil rights legis- 
lation for proponents. I am opposed to 
any and all kinds and types of “civil 
wrongs” legislation. I am raising these 
issues in regard to the language of the 
present title I simply to demonstrate the 
fact that the Dirksen-Mansfield substi- 
tute has not clarified anything, but, on 
the contrary, has simply added to the 
confusion. The resulting confusion is 
going to have to be resolved in the 
Southern States because obviously the 
escape valves have been placed in the 
substitute to relieve all areas outside of 
the South from fear of having the Fed- 
eral Government interfere with their 
local affairs. 

Before I leave title I, I feel that it is nec- 
essary to make some further remarks in 
regard to the cavalier use of the so-called 
three-judge court and its strange intro- 
duction as a new element of procedure 
in Federal practice. In the first place, 
permitting a three-judge court in a lim- 
ited class of actions based on so-called 
civil rights violations is grossly discrim- 
inatory. It gives to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and a limited class of defendants 
the right to require three judges to sit 
on a narrow type of case, and denies to 
all other citizens the right to have three 
judges determine the case or controversy 
in which they are interested. The pres- 
ent statutes provide for three judges 
under two primary considerations. One, 
and the one most often resorted to, is 
where the challenge is made in a US. 
district court that a statute of a State is 
in contravention of the Constitution of 
the United States and should, therefore, 
be declared null and void. It is easy to 
recognize that here you have a very se- 
rious situation confronting a single U.S. 
district judge, where he would be called 
upon to nullify a State law or a State 
constitution. Furthermore, the appel- 
late processes would take the case from 
the State to the circuit court of appeals, 
and thence to the Supreme Court. 
Whereas, if Congress felt that, in justice 
to both the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, where a constitutional issue was 
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involved, it was better to constitute a 
three-judge court and widen the base of 
judicial consideration on the issue in- 
volved and then permit an appeal direct 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. This makes 
sense, but it does not make sense to per- 
mit a three-judge court to be invoked 
where a constitutional issue is not in- 
volved and where the time of three judges 
is tied to an issue that is clearly within 
the jurisdiction of a single judge of the 
U.S. district court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has again expired. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. A second situation 
where a three-judge court is permitted 
by statute is where the constitutionality 
of an act of Congress is challenged in a 
court. Here also it was felt that it would 
be presumptuous for a single judge to 
hold that an act of Congress violated 
the Constitution of the United States; 
thus it was better to start the considera- 
tion of such a charge with a three-judge 
court and then permit an appeal direct 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. There are 
other specialized instances in complicated 
types of Federal cases where a three- 
judge court is also permitted, but the 
reason for it in these cases is so perfectly 
obvious that it is not worthy of discus- 
tion of such a charge with a three-judge 
court, as provided for in the proposed 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, can never be 
justified except on the basis of expedi- 
ency. It permits the Attorney General 
to deliberately avoid filing a complaint 
before a U.S. district judge whom he 
thinks might possibly be hostile toward 
the character of suit filed. It sets up 
what, in effect, is a kangaroo court pro- 
ceeding by giving the Attorney General 
wide leeway in having correct and prop- 
er judges named for him by the chief 
judge of the circuit court of appeals. 
This three-judge system is a denial of the 
basic principles of jurisprudence as it has 
been known and practiced in this coun- 
try since the days of the original 
Colonies. It is a deliberate design to 
circumvent justice. 

TITLE III—DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC FACILITIES 


This title has not been substantially 
changed, but enough change has been 
made for me to devote a short time to 
discussing what, in my judgment, is 
probably the most far-reaching and con- 
fusing title in the entire bill. The new 
language of 301(a) as contained in the 
Dirksen-Mansfield substitute provides, in 
part: 

Whenever the Attorney General receives 
a complaint in writing signed by an indi- 
vidual to the effect that he is being deprived 
of or threatened with the loss of his right 
to the equal protection of the laws, on ac- 
count of his race, color, religion, or national 
origin, by being denied equal utilization of 
any public facility which is owned, operated, 
or managed by or on behalf of any State or 
subdivision thereof, other than a public 
school or public college as defined in section 
401 of title IV hereof, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral believes the complaint is meritorious 
and certifies that the signer or signers of 
such complaint are unable, in his judgment, 
to initiate and maintain appropriate legal 
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proceedings for relief and that the institu- 
tion of an action will materially further the 
orderly progress of desegregation in public 
facilities, the Attorney General is authorized 
to institute for or in the name of the United 
States a civil action. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Mississippi has 


expired. 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. This is another raw 
grant of discretionary power to the At- 
torney General, which is as broad as the 
ocean and as high as the sky, and is cer- 
tain to cause mischief in every area of the 
United States. The substitute moves sec- 
tion 302 away from title III and places it 
in title IX, where it appears as section 
902. It provides: 

Whenever an action has been commenced 
in any court of the United States seeking re- 
lief from the denial of equal protection of 
the laws under the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution on account of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin, the Attorney Gen- 
eral for or in the name of the United States 
may intervene in such action if the Attorney 
General certifies that the case is of general 
public importance. In such an action the 
United States shall be entitled to the same 
relief as if it had instituted the action. 


Here again the Attorney General is 
being given an awesome discretionary 
power to play “big brother” in a pater- 
nalistic system where the Government 
seeks to protect individuals whom this 
Congress is trying to say, in effect, can- 
not protect themselves. Mr. President, 
we are doing no more nor no less than 
creating a new group of wards of the 
U.S. Government, even as many of our 
Indian citizens have always been wards 
of the Government and placed in such 
categories and classes on reservations, 
and otherwise. Far from giving to one 
group equal protection of the laws, we 
are taking away from a much greater 
number all semblance of protection in 
their constitutional rights to run their 
affairs as they may see fit without inter- 
ference, direction and control from the 
Government. I have examined the latest 
edition of the United States Code An- 
notated, and I find that that clause of 
the 14th amendment which deals with 
equal protection of the laws is elabo- 
rated upon in 503 pages of annotations. 
The annotations trying to explain in 
some degree what equal protection of the 
laws means takes up all but some 30-odd 
pages in an entire volume of the United 
States Code Annotated. This Congress 
has time and time again rejected the 
writing of old title III of the proposed 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 into law. Now 
in this omnibus bill that covers every 
conceivable situation from A to Z it is 
being restored, and it would appear that 
the very people who voted to delete it in 
1957, and not to adopt it in 1960, are 
now going along with it. I sincerely ask 
each and every one of my colleagues to 
again examine their hearts and deter- 
mine whether or not it is fair to enact 
this constitutional monstrosity as an 
incubus upon the American people. 

As to title IV—“Desegregation of Pub- 
lic Education,” sections 401, 402, 403, 
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404, 405, and 406, which deal primarily 
with the functions to be performed by 
the Commissioner of Education in au- 
thorizing technical assistance, training 
institutes, and so forth, in aiding 
desegregation of public schools, remain 
substantially the same as they were in 
the bill sent to the Senate from the 
House. It would appear beyond a doubt 
that the Commissioner is now denied any 
authority to assist the States or local 
school boards that desire to overcome 
racial imbalance within a public school 
system. This so-called racial imbal- 
ance is de facto segregation as it is rec- 
ognized and practiced in every area of 
the North and West where Negroes live 
in cities and communities also inhabited 
by white people—thus, all the functions 
that are purported to be performed by the 
Commissioner of Education are evidently 
directed toward the Southern States and 
exclude all States outside of the South. 
The most substantial substantive change 
in section 407, which empowers the At- 
torney General to institute actions to re- 
quire school boards to accept Negro stu- 
dents in segregated schools, is contained 
in a proviso which states: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall empower 
any Official or court of the United States to 
issue any order seeking to achieve a racial 
balance in any school by requiring the trans- 
portation of pupils or students from one 
school to another or one school district to 
another in order to achieve such racial bal- 
ance, or otherwise enlarge the existing power 
of the court to insure compliance with con- 
stitutional standards. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield myself 3 
minutes. 

Mr. President, this language not only 
would deny to an individual or the At- 
torney General any right to institute an 
action for a Negro to obtain entry into a 
white school on a theory that the school 
board was maintaining racially imbal- 
anced schools, but it would also place a 
direct limitation on the jurisdiction of a 
court to consider the subject matter of a 
complaint. The only parallel that I can 
recall that has been previously adopted 
by this Congress in limiting the jurisdic- 
tion of a court was that adopted in 1867, 
when Congress denied to the Supreme 
Court jurisdiction to consider habeas 
corpus petitions brought to it upon ap- 
peal. The court bowed to the act of 
Congress taking away its jurisdiction to 
consider decisions of circuit courts in 
cases involving petitions for a writ of 
habeas corpus and dismissed the Mc- 
Cardle appeal. 

It appears that the draftsmen of the 
Dirksen-Mansfield substitute are so zeal- 
ous to protect the States of New York, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Missouri, and California, 
where de facto segregation is now such 
an important factor in life, that they go 
so far as to deny the court itself the 
power to enlarge its existing decisions 
regarding the achievement of racial im- 
balance. Actually there is a joker in this 
language, because it is my judgment that 
certain aspects of Judge Kaufmann’s 
decision in the New Rochelle school case 
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in New York State permit a Federal 
court to tamper with racial imbalance 
in school districts just as much as the 
decision in the Gary, Ind., case denied 
the local school district the power to 
tamper with racial imbalance where de 
facto segregation exists. But that will 
have to be later determined by the court, 
and the question now presented is 
whether or not the authors of the sub- 
stitute in their zeal to protect every area 
outside of the South from Federal inter- 
ference in their local school affairs have 
not actually gone so far as to emasculate 
the power of the court itself to deal with 
the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has again expired. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield myself 3 
minutes. 

Mr. President, the only legislation that 
I can recall in the past which more 
grossly penalized one section of the coun- 
try than does this presently proposed leg- 
islation was the freight rate differential 
that was imposed upon the South after 
the cessation of the War Between the 
States, where a case of shoes could be 
shipped from Massachusetts to Missis- 
sippi for $15, and the same case to be 
shipped from Mississippi back to Mas- 
sachusetts would cost $30. Here you are 
giving a carte blanche to the Attorney 
General to bring actions in the South 
to achieve desegregation of the public 
schools, and at the same time giving a 
carte blanche to the States outside of 
the South to maintain completely segre- 
gated schools because of the de facto 
segregation that exists due to the neigh- 
borhood pattern. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am opposed to the integration of 
public schools under any circumstances, 
I believe in the constitutionality of seg- 
regated schools. I believe that both the 
court and Members of Congress are 
wrong when they contend that either the 
Federal Government or the courts have 
any right to tell a State how it shall 
operate its public school system and who 
shall attend what school. If the court 
and Congress are to enter into this area, 
it is a shocking discrimination to tell the 
courts and the Attorney General that 
they can only deal with the problem in 
a selected number of States and are de- 
nied any power to consider it in others. 
As I have read the press, the demonstra- 
tions in Cleveland, Chicago, Gary, Phil- 
adelphia, Chester, New York, Brooklyn, 
Milwaukee, and elsewhere, have been 
directed against de facto segregation, 
and it is a curious character of logic to 
reason that the passage of this presently 
proposed legislation would in the least 
achieve any settlement of racial unrest 
in areas where the bill cannot reach and 
where the States involved have laws re- 
quiring equal employment opportunities, 
open public accommodations, in certain 
instances open occupancy, and where the 
school systems are in theory completely 
integrated. I do say, in all fairness and 
justice, that the Southern States should 
111 be penalized by the enactment of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has used all his allocated time. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. How much time 
have I left altogether? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 17 minutes left altogether. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 421 Leg.] 
Aiken Hartke Morton 
Allott Hickenlooper Moss 
Bartlett Hill Mundt 
Bayh Holland Muskie 
Beall Hruska Nelson 
Bennett Humphrey Neuberger 
Bible Inouye Pastore 
Boggs Jackson Pearson 
Brewster Javits Pell 
Burdick Johnston Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Cannon Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Carlson Keating Ribicoff 
Case Kennedy Russell 
Church Kuchel Saltonstall 
Clark Lausche Scott 
Cooper Long, Mo. Simpson 
Cotton Long, La. Smathers 
Curtis Magnuson Smith 
Dodd Mansfield Sparkman 
Dominick McCarthy Stennis 
Douglas McClellan Talmadge 

McGee Thurmond 
Edmondson McGovern Tower 
Ellender McIntyre Walters 
Ervin McNamara Williams, Del. 

ng Mechem Yarborough 

Pulbright Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Miller Young, Ohio 
Gruening Monroney 
Hart Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
rollcall is in progress. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. WaLTERS] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] and the Senator from Ten- 
29885 [Mr. WALTERS] would each vote 
af ea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is paired with 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Virginia would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from California 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DrirKsEN] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 72, as follows: 


[No. 422 Leg.] 
YEAS—19 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Sparkman 
Eastland Johnston Stennis 
Ellender Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Ervin Long, La. Thurmond 
Fulbright McClellan Tower 
Gore Russell 
Hill Smathers 
NAYS—72 
Aiken Hart Monroney 
Allott Hartke Morse 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Morton 
Bayh Oss 
Beall Humphrey Mundt 
Bennett Inouye Muskie 
Bible Jackson Nelson 
Boggs Javits Neuberger 
Brewster Jordan,Idaho Pastore 
Burdick Keating Pearson 
Cannon Kennedy Pell 
Carlson Kuchel Prouty 
Case Lausche Pro: 
Church Long, Mo. Randolph 
Clark Magnuson Ribicoff 
Cooper Mansfield Saltonstall 
Cotton McCarthy Scott 
Curtis cGee Simpson 
Dodd McGovern Smith 
Dominick McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Douglas McNamara Williams, Del, 
Edmondson Mechem Yarborough 
Fong Metcalf Young, N. Dak 
Gruening Miller Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—9 
Anderson Engle Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Goldwater Symington 
Dirksen Hayden Walters 
So Mr. JoOHNSTON’s amendment was 
rejected. 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 


move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1029 and ask 
that it be read. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from South 
Carolina has approximately six more 
amendments to offer after this one. If 
Senators will remain in the Chamber, 
we can truly expedite action. I know 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
would appreciate that, as would the rest 


of us. I urge Senators to remain in the 
Chamber. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

On page 69, line 1, beginning with the 
word “in,” delete down through the word 
“Rights” on line 2, as follows: “in civil 
rights.” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
my amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself half a minute. 

If the compilation of voting statistics 
by race is to be made as proposed under 
title VIII, the compilation should be 
made nationwide so that it will not result 
in misleading, juggled statistics, as it 
would were the biased Civil Rights Com- 
mission permitted to pick and choose the 
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geographical areas in which such statis- 
tics were to be compiled. This amend- 
ment would make the compilation of vot- 
ing statistics nationwide rather than just 
in selected geographical areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina 
No. 1029. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Rosertson], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. Exc] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is paired with 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS] would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 

nays 71, as follows: 


[No. 423 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 

Byrd, Va. Holland Smathers 
Cooper Hruska Sparkman 
Eastland Johnston Stennis 
Ellender Jordan, N.C. T. 
Ervin Long, La. Thurmond 
Fulbright McClellan wer 
Hickenlooper Mechem 

Russell 

NAYS—71 

Aiken Gruening Morton 
Allott Hart 
Bartlett Hartke Mundt 
Bayh Hum: Muskie 
Beall Inouye Nelson 
Bennett Jackson Neuberger 
Bible Javits Pastore 
Boggs Jordan, Idaho Pearson 
Brewster ting Pell 
Burdick Kennedy Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Proxmire 
Cannon usche Randolph 
Carlson Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Case Magnuson Sal 
Church Mansfield Scott 
Clark McCarthy Simpson 
Cotton McGee Smith 
Curtis McGovern Symington 
Dodd McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Dominick McNamara Williams, 
Douglas Metcalf Yarborough 
Edmondson Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Monroney Young, Ohio 

Morse 

NOT VOTING—7 

Anderson Goldwater Walters 
Dirksen Hayden 
Engle Robertson 


So Mr. THurmMonD’s amendment (No. 
1029) was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). The Senator 
from Georgia may proceed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it 
has become painfully apparent that in 
just a matter of days the most vicious 
legislation since the dark days of Re- 
construction will be forced upon the 
American people. 

With the passage of this misnamed 
civil rights bill, individual liberty in the 
United States will be dealt a severe blow. 

Freedom of association will become 
meaningless. 

Private property rights will be crippled, 
perhaps beyond repair. 

State and local governments will be 
virtually powerless to conduct their in- 
ternal affairs without dictatorial Federal 
interference. 

Although I cannot describe or suppress 
the repugnancy I feel for this legislation, 
there is no doubt that it will be passed 
by the Congress, and thereafter signed 
into law by the President. 

Although it makes a mockery of our 
Constitution and perverts every principle 
of good government, there is nothing we 
can do to stop it. 

The voice of reason has been stilled. 

The evil legions of intolerance and 
vindictiveness run amok, sowing seeds 
of discord and hate throughout the land. 

So inflamed have the people become 
that it is unsafe to walk the public 
streets of our big cities. 

The mob has become master. 

So feverish are the times that the 
Congress of the United States has gone 
on an emotional binge. 

Mr. President, we have labored long 
and hard. I, for one, make absolutely 
no apologies for the time and energy 
that have been spent in an effort to pre- 
serve some semblance of constitutional 
government. It is my belief that his- 
tory will prove that those of us who en- 
gaged in this fight did so in the best in- 
terests of all of our citizens, regardless 
of their race, creed, or national origin. 

No one can do more than his very best. 
And this we have done. 

We appealed to logic, and failed. 

We begged for reason, and were turned 

e. 

We asked for understanding, and were 
scorned and ridiculed. 

We invoked the law and the Constitu- 
tion, and were lectured in sociology. 

To the best of our ability, and within 
the framework of the rules of the Sen- 
ate, we did our utmost to inform the 
American people of the dangers that lurk 
in this legislation. 

As evidenced at the ballot box and in 
the mail from our constituents, we made 
great progress. It is still my unwaver- 
ing view that if we had been allowed to 
continue, if the brute strength of num- 
bers had not put us down, if the Ameri- 
can people had been given the opportu- 
nity to become fully aware of its puni- 
tive provisions, they would rise up in 
protest, and would demand the defeat of 
this bill. 


To the pathetic misfortune of the peo- 
ple, it now appears that they will learn 
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of the evils in this legislation from its 
enforcement, from its encroachment 
into their private affairs. From all in- 
dications, it will be a terrible lesson. 

Mr. President, this bill was conceived 
in intemperance and hatred. It was 
born of lawless racial agitation and nur- 
tured by mob violence. I submit that 
this bill is the offspring of a dangerous 
popular philosophy that the way to soive 
all our problems is to enact more laws, 
united with a Federal bureaucracy that 
always hungers for more power and 
authority. 

Experience has shown that in all too 
many instances, the enactment of coer- 
cive legislation is not the answer to prob- 
lems involving human relations. We 
should have learned by now that, in- 
stead of resolving such problems through 
the force of law, they are made worse. 

The end result has always been that 
the problems remain, and the people are 
dismayed to find that they have surren- 
dered more of their rights and liberties 
to an all-powerful, centralized Federal 
Government. 

Where will it all end? When will the 
American people come to their senses, 
and realize it is folly to continue to look 
upon the Federal Government as the 
great provider of both their material and 
their spiritual well being? 

There is still time to turn back, to re- 
turn to the sound principles of local, 
self government. But the time is fast 
running out, and perhaps the point of 
no return has already been reached. 

Mr, President, we do not now deny, nor 
have we ever denied, that there is such 
a problem as that to which this bill pur- 
ports to address itself. But it is a human 
problem and a moral problem which, in 
the final analysis, will be determined 
only by the free will of individuals. It 
is a matter for the mind and heart and 
the conscience. 

Unfortunately, however, it has been 
dragged into the political arena. State 
and national elections can be made to 
turn on this single issue which is foisted 
upon the voters under the lofty banner 
of promised equality. 

Of course the American people are for 
civil rights. Every American citizen is 
entitled to the full and unhindered en- 
joyment of every right guaranteed him 
by the Constitution. These rights are 
spelled out in the first 10 amendments— 
the Bill of Rights—and in the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th amendments. 

These rights are enforceable in every 
court in the land, and we cannot improve 
upon them. Admittedly, however, the 
Congress has tried and the result is that 
our statute books are burdened with 
unnecessary and unwarranted laws pur- 
porting to protect civil rights which 
already are well protected by the Consti- 
tution. 

For example, there are now 15 statutes 
relating to the protection of the right to 
vote. Six of them are criminal, and 
nine of them are civil. H.R. 7152 would 
put still another one on the statute books 
in complete conflict with the express pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

So civil rights has become a political 
issue, exceeded in emotional appeal only 
by the longstanding triumvirate of 
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“God, mother and country.” As we have 
seen in the Senate, once the clamor for 
civil rights goes up, no amount of reason 
and logic can penetrate the uproar. 

The trumpets sound, the drums beat, 
and the battle is joined. Wrapped in a 
sanctimonious cloak of so-called civil 
rights, the warriors mount white charg- 
ers and dash off to war. They are so 
valiant and so noble, and their cause 
seemingly so invincible, that the real 
reasons for the fight are obscured and 
lost upon the people whose champions 
they claim to be. 

So dazzled are the people by such a 
fine show of shining armor that they are 
unable to see. 

Such is the blindness of the American 
people today who have been led into 
believing that the bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate is civil rights legislation. 

Before the passage of this bill, I would 
urge the people and my distinguished 
colleagues to look again. 

Where are the civil rights in legislation 
which would make special classes of 
citizens favorites of the law? How can 
it be called civil rights to grant special 
privileges to certain citizens and take 
away the constitutional rights of others? 
Whose civil rights are protected by en- 
dowing the Attorney General of the 
United States with virtually unlimited 
authority to tell private individuals how 
they must conduct their private lives and 
operate their private businesses? 

Mr. President, how can it be called 
civil or right to starve entire cities, 
counties, States, or regions out of the 
Federal Treasury? 

To punish the innocent along with the 
guilty? 

To penalize old people, the sick and the 
needy, and schoolchildren? 

To make everyone suffer because the 
action of a local official aroused the ire 
of some Federal bureaucrat in Wash- 
ington? 

Yet we are about to give the Federal 
Government this power in title VI of this 
wo that is called a civil rights 


What happens, Mr. President, to pri- 
vate property rights when the full force 
of this bill is brought to bear against 
the American people? 

What will become of the oldest and 
most cherished right of all when the 
Federal Government can tell private 
businessmen whom they must hire, whom 
they may or may not fire, what salaries 
must be paid, what all conditions of em- 
ployment must be? 

I submit that the Federal Government 
will become a senior partner in every 
business in the Nation which employs 
25 or more persons under title VII of this 
legislation that is called a civil rights 
bill. 

What will be left of the right of a pri- 
vate individual to secure, hold, and con- 
trol his private property as he sees fit 
when the mighty Federal Government 
can step in and dictate to businessmen 
whom they must admit to their premises, 
whom they must serve, whom they must 
lodge, and whom they must entertain? 

This is the authority to be granted the 
Government by title II of this legislation 
that is called a civil rights bill. 
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Title VII, together with title II, en- 
forced by a strong-arm Attorney Gener- 
al, would without a doubt destroy pri- 
vate property rights as we know them 
today. 

Mr. President, embodied in this bill, 
particularly in titles VI, VII, and II, are 
provisions for an expansion of Federal 
power that is unparalleled in the history 
of our country. 

It is undoubtedly punitive and coer- 
cive legislation at its worst. 

It was shamefully railroaded through 
Congress under a protective cover of se- 
erecy. To this date, not a single legisla- 
tive hearing has ever been held on this 
bill, not on the version which came to 
the Senate from the other body, not on 
the so-called Dirksen compromise bill. 

Moreover, the disgraceful manner in 
which the Dirksen substitute was 
achieved is a blot upon the legislative 
history of this body. It constitutes no 
legitimate legislature compromise. It 
makes no attempt to improve upon the 
original bill as it came to us from the 
House. 

I submit that it is a sweet-tasting 


er. 

It is intended to placate those who pro- 
test that force legislation such as this 
may be all right for the South, but they 
would just as soon not have any part 
of it themselves. 

Thus was the South offered as the sac- 
rificial lamb. Thus will the South be 
placed in a stranglehold of Federal con- 
trol. 

However, it is my belief that not only 
the South, but the entire Nation—all of 
our people—will rue the day that this 
legislation was enacted. 

I am shocked that the American peo- 
ple would allow this blackjack legislation 
to be perpetrated upon them. 

The starvation provisions of title VI 
should be repugnant to everyone who be- 
lieves in fair play and in constitutional 
government. The thought of such power 
so repelled the late President John F. 
Kennedy that he told a news conference 
on April 17, 1963, that no President 
should have that kind of power. Said our 
late President: 

I don’t have the power to cut off aid ina 
general way as was proposed by the Civil 
Rights Commission, and I would think it 
would probably be unwise to give the Presi- 
dent of the United States that kind of power 
because it could start in one State and for 
one reason or another might be moved to 
another State which has not measured up as 
the President would like to see it measure up 
in one way or another. 


The grant of power that was so sound- 
ly condemned by the late President is 
precisely that which is now about to be 
made law by the enactment of this bill. 

Under title VI, the grant of power is 
so far reaching and absolute that the 
Federal Government could cut off the 
flow of the taxpayers’ money to a given 
State or region of the country in the 
same way as Castro cut the waterline 
to Guantanamo. 

If the potential force of title VI were 
applied, the full might of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the power of a $100 billion 
pocketbook could be marshaled against 
entire States, entire counties and cities, 
and entire regions of the country to such 
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a degree that it is frightening to the 


on. 

Mr. President, I point out that the vast 
power that is delegated by title VI could 
be used by some future tyrant for politi- 
cal purposes, and its political advantage 
would be so enormous that it is even 
inconceivable to contemplate what that 
power might be. 

The Chicago Tribune correctly summed 
up the effect of title VI; and I quote 
from its editorial: 

Considering the multitude of Federal 
spending programs, ranging from farm subsi- 
dies and defense contracts through school 
lunch programs and aid to dependent chil- 
dren, here is machinery of stunning political 
power. As Representative Tuck of Virginia 
commented, it puts into the hands of Wash- 
ington factotums a $100 billion blackjack to 
club the American people into submission. 


The proponents of this legislation have 
told us that it is not nearly so broad and 
sweeping as it would seem. They contend 
that it is not the intent of title VI that 
entire States and regions be denied their 
share of Federal assistance programs. 

Mr. President, I cannot look into the 
future and into the minds of our future 
Federal officials to determine their benev- 
olence and generosity in the enforcement 
of title VI. I have no way of knowing 
how considerate they will be or how 
rigidly or to what length they will choose 
to enforce its provisions. 

I can only look to the language of title 
VI as it is now written. And it is unmis- 
takably clear to me that this is the most 
vicious piece of legislation to ever be 
proposed in this Congress. 

For example, although title VI pur- 
ports to whip into line State and local 
administrators of Federal-aid programs, 
it is those who benefit from these pro- 
grams who would be made to suffer. 

The sick, the aged, and the infirm 
would be the ones to suffer from the 
denial of hospital funds. No matter who 
may be named in an action to withhold 
education funds, in the final analysis, it 
would be the schoolchildren who would 
really suffer. 

State and county welfare directors are 
the ones against whom nominal action 
would be taken. But those who would 
really feel the wrath of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and suffer from their loss of 
aid, would be those unfortunate persons 
to whom the money was being paid—the 
disabled, the blind, the poor and needy 
children. 

Where is the merit, where is the 
justice, where is the wisdom in punish- 
ing sick persons and schoolchildren be- 
cause of the alleged action of some State, 
city, or county official? 

What manner of force legislation is 
this? 

Mr. President, the same could be asked 
of title VII of this bill, the so-called 
FEPC provision. 

What are we coming to in this country 
when we allow the Government to set the 
employment policies of private business 
concerns, when we give some Federal 
officer authority to say who must be 
hired or fired, or promoted, or given a 
certain job assignment? 

I, of course, cannot speak for Presi- 
dent Johnson on this legislation, and I 
do not pretend to do so at this time. 
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But I can tell Senators what he thought 
of FEPC proposals when he served in the 
U.S. Senate. He said it was the worst 
kind of law that could be enacted, and 
he was infinitely correct. Said President 
Johnson on the floor of the Senate on 
March 9, 1949: 

This, to me, is the least meritorious pro- 
posal in the whole civil rights program. To 
my way of thinking, it is this simple: If the 
Federal Government can by law tell me whom 
I shall employ, it can likewise tell my pros- 
pective employees for whom they must work, 
If the law can compel me to employ a Negro, 
it can compel that Negro to work for me. 
It might even tell him how long and how 
hard he would have to work. As I see it, 
such a law would do nothing more than en- 
slave a minority. Such a law would necessi- 
tate a system of Federal police officers such 
as we have never before seen. It would re- 
quire the policing of every business institu- 
tion, every transaction made between an em- 
ployer and employee, and, virtually, every 
hour of an employer’s and employee’s asso- 
ciation while at work. I do not think the 
proposed law is workable, Mr. President. I 
am convinced that it would do everything 
but what its sponsors intended. I feel cer- 
tain that it would reverse our entire histori- 
cal trend of progress. It would do nothing 
more than resurrect ghosts of another day 
to haunt us again. It would incite and in- 
flame the passions and prejudices of a peo- 
ple to the extent that the chasm of our dif- 
ferences would be irreparably widened and 
deepened. I can only hope sincerely that 
the Senate will never be called upon to 
entertain seriously any such proposal again. 


These were the words of then Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson, who is now our 
President. I could not be more in agree- 
ment, and I believe a vast majority of 
the American people will come to share 
this view, if they do not already. 

I do not believe that the citizens of the 
United States are ready to relinquish 
their individual freedom and private 
property rights to Federal control. 

I do not believe they will be willing 
to be told with whom they must asso- 
ciate in every walk of life, in virtually 
every area of human conduct from the 
cradle to the grave. 

I do not believe they will be amenable 
to turning private property into public 
property, to giving people the right to 
trespass and create disorder. 

The people have been sold a bill of 
goods. They have been caught up in a 
whirlwind of emotional confusion. They 
have been coerced and intimidated and 
sweet-talked to the point that they ap- 
parently are no longer able to tell the 
difference between what are constitu- 
tional rights and what are special privi- 
leges. 

This bill, Mr. President, is the product 
of the unbalanced times in which we now 
live. I know of no better summation of 
the bad times that have fallen upon the 
American people than that expressed re- 
cently by Dr. Walter Courtenay, the min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Nashville, Tenn. Said Dr. Courtenay 
in his sermon: 

So unbalanced are we in much of our cur- 
rent thinking that we now propose to pass 
laws forcing employers to hire people they 
neither want nor need; to force others to 
serve people they do not want to serve; to 
force others to work with people they do 
not want to work with; and to threaten 
honest citizens with fines, jail sentences, 
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and the loss of their livelihoods for enjoy- 
ing what they have been trained to believe 
are the privileges of our American demo- 
cratic, free enterprise system. We now pro- 
pose to reshape the life of the entire Nation 
to suit the needs of one minority group and 
at the cost of depriving other groups of just 
rights under our Constitution. 


Mr. President, I pray for a return to 
reason in the United States while there 
is still time, while the American people 
still have some of their freedoms. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has used 28 min- 
utes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
substitute is open to further amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1030 and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 70, 
lines 15 and 16, delete “Attorney Gen- 
eral” and insert in lieu thereof “court 
wherein the suit was originally filed de- 
termines and”. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one-half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for one-half minute. 

Mr. THURMOND. Section 902 of the 
Dirksen-Mansfield substitute allows the 
Attorney General to intervene in any suit 
in which it is alleged by the complainant 
that he is being deprived of equal pro- 
tection of the laws when the Attorney 
General certifies that the suit is of “gen- 
eral public importance.” This amend- 
ment would require that the Court, 
rather than the Attorney General, de- 
termine and certify that the case is of 
“general public importance.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND]. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote 
I would vote “nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] are detained on official business. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 65, as follows: 


[No. 424 Leg.] 
YEAS—29 
Byrd, Va. Holland Simpson 
Cotton Hruska Smathers 
Curtis Johnston Sparkman 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Ellender Long, La. Talmad; 
Ervin McClellan Thurmond 
Fulbright Mechem Tower 
Gore Morton Walters 
Hickenlooper Mundt Williams, Del 
Hill Russell 
NAYS—65 
Aiken Fong Monroney 
Allott Gruening Morse 
Anderson Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Muskie 
Bayh Humphrey Nelson 
Beall Inouye Neuberger 
Bennett Jackson Pastore 
Bible Javits Pearson 
Boggs Jordan,Idaho Pell 
Brewster Keating Prouty 
Burdick Kennedy Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Randolph 
Cannon Lausche Ribicoff 
Carlson Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Case Magnuson Scott 
Church McCarthy Smith 
Clark McGee Symington 
Cooper McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Dodd McIntyre Yarborough 
Dominick McNamara Young, N Dak. 
Douglas Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Edmondson Miller 
NOT VOTING—6 
Dirksen Goldwater Mansfield 
Engle Hayden Robertson 
So Mr. THURMOND’S amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1031, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 70, 
between lines 18 and 19 insert the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“Provided, however, That no such ac- 
tion shall be classed as a class action, 
but the order therein shall be limited to 
the individuals named in the complaint.” 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one-half minute on this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for one-half minute. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
this amendment would add a new provi- 
sion to title IX. Title IX as it is now 
worded would allow the Attorney Gen- 
eral to intervene in any case in which 
the complainant has alleged denial of 
equal protection of the law because of 
his race, color, religion, or national 
origin. The provision contained in this 
amendment would prevent these suits 
from being turned into class actions. 
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It is necessary to limit these cases to the 
en individuals who originally filed 
suit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name 
was called). Mr. President, on this vote 
I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was completed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from California 
(Mr. ENGLE] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] would vote 


Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] are detained on official busi- 
ness. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 68, as follows: 


[No. 425 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 
Byrd, Va. Holland Smathers 
Cotton Sparkman 
Curtis Johnston Stennis 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Talmad 
Ellender Long, La Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan Tower 
Fulbright Mechem Walters 
Gore Russell 
Hill Simpson 
NAYS—68 
Aiken Gruening Morse 
Allott Hart Morton 
Anderson Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bayh Humphrey Muskie 
Beall Inouye Nelson 
Bennett Jackson Neuberger 
Bible avits Pastore 
Boggs Jordan, Idaho Pearson 
Brewster Keating Pell 
Burdick Kennedy Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Proxmire 
Cannon Lausche Ribicoff 
Carlson Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Case Magnuson Scott 
Church McCarthy Smith 
Clark McGee Symington 
Cooper McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Dodd McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Dominick McNamara Yarborough 
Douglas Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Edmondson Miller Young, Ohio 
Fong Monroney 
NOT VOTING—7 
Dirksen Hayden Robertson 
Engle Mansfield 
Goldwater Randolph 


So Mr. THurMonnD’s amendment (No. 
1031) was rejected. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 924 and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

On page 72, line 20, change the period to 
a colon and add the following: “Provided, 
however, That nothing in this section shall 
be construed as making it unlawful for any 
employee to give any such information to any 
duly authorized committee or subcommittee 
of the Congress.” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
this amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield myself 1 
minute. 

Title X, which would establish a Com- 
munity Relations Service, makes it a 
criminal offense punishable by fine and 
imprisonment for any officer or em- 
ployee of the Service to make public any 
information which comes to his knowl- 
edge by virtue of his employment with 
the Community Relations Service. This 
amendment states that an officer or em- 
ployee of the Service may give any such 
information to any duly authorized com- 
mittee or subcommittee of Congress 
without being guilty of a criminal offense. 
I believe it to be necessary that Congress 
have access to any pertinent information 
gained by the Community Relations 
Service at any time without jeopardizing 
any of the employees of the Community 
Relations Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the distinguished junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. If the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
were present and voting, he would vote 
„yea.“ If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RoBERTSON] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from California 
(Mr. EncLE] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from West Virginia would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is detained on official business. 
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The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 55, as follows: 


[No. 426 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 
Allott Russell 
Bennett Holland Simpson 
Carlson Hruska Smathers 
Cooper Johnston Sparkman 
Cotton Jordan, N.C, Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dominick Long, La. Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Ellender Mechem Walters 
Ervin Miller Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Monroney Yarborough 
re Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Hickenlooper Mundt 
NAYS—55 
Aiken Gruening Morse 
Anderson Hart Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Muskie 
Bayh Humphrey Nelson 
Beall Inouye Neuberger 
Bible Jackson Pastore 
Boggs Javits Pearson 
Brewster Jordan, Idaho Pell 
Burdick Keating Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy Proxmire 
Cannon Kuchel Ribicoff 
Case Long, Mo Saltonstall 
Church Magnuson Scott 
Clark McCarthy Smith 
Dirksen McGee Symington 
d McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Douglas McIntyre Young, Ohio 
Edmondson McNamara 
Fong Metcalf 
NOT VOTING—7 
Byrd, Va. Hayden Robertson 
Engle Mansfield 
Goldwater Randolph 


So Mr. THuRMOND’s amendment (No. 
924) was rejected. 

Mr.CASE. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 seconds; and before my time 
begins to run, I ask for order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
McIntyre in the chair). 
will be in order. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to explain my vote on this amendment. 
I voted for the amendment. 

We know what happened in the Otepka 
case; we know he has been punished 
unjustly and has been relegated into ob- 
livion because he appeared before a con- 
gressional committee and gave testi- 
mony, 

The amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina provided nothing more 
than the following: that when a commit- 
tee or subcommittee of Congress calls 
upon a Member or employee of the Com- 
mission to testify, nothing in this section 
shall be construed as making it unlaw- 
ful for him to give such testimony, and he 
shall have no justification for refusing 
to give it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Then, Mr. President, 
let me ask whether some Senator will ask 
me why I voted as I did—so I shall be 
able to save some time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on my 
time, will the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio explain, at such length as he de- 
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sires, the reasons which led him to vote 
as he did? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time will that be done? Will it be 
done on the time of the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I rise 
to a point of order: A question cannot 
be asked by a Senator who yields time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is well taken. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that some Members of the 
Senate are not receptive to intelligent 
advice. 

Am I allowed to speak? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
OE, from Ohio can speak on his own 

e. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But I have no time 
left. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. CANNON] to- 
day, under the same circ 
yielded unlimited time to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no. The 
time was charged tome. I am sorry. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
hope this is not on my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is being charged to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, as 
the senior Senator from Ohio knows, I 
have great affection for him, and I agree 
with his position on this question 100 
percent. I spoke on the same subject 
earlier today in relation to the same 
amendment. I tried to point out that 
the one thing that Congress has been try- 
ing to do, both in the House and in the 
Senate, namely, to enable employees of 
the executive department who can give 
information to Congress, so that Mem- 
bers of the Congress can form a basis 
for future proposed legislation, to give 
such information so that more prob- 
lems will not be created in the overall 
governmental structure. I talked about 
it. The Senator from Ohio talked 
about it. We have talked about the 
Otepka case. We have talked about the 
McLeod case. We have had all kinds of 
reports in relation to that subject. 

The other day I had printed in the 
Recorp an article 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
yield myself another minute. I have a 
great deal of time remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I put into the Rec- 
orp at that time an article showing that 
those who had given information to the 
Congress had been downgraded, or at 
least not promoted in the ordinary course 
of their work, and that those who had 
been trying to prevent others from giv- 
ing information to Congress had been 
upgraded. 
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It seems to that when we have a pro- 
vision, particularly in the pending bill, 
which states that person shall not make 
information public, we ought to make it 
crystal clear in the Recorp that when we 
talk about not making information 
“public’”—and I am saying that an ex- 
ecutive or an employee of the executive 
branch shall not make the information 
public—we are not referring to commit- 
tees of Congress. It ought to be crystal 
clear in the Recor that we shall still 
welcome the information that such em- 
ployees may have. We still want it. We 
think it is necessary, we would like to 
have it. The word “public” does not 
include Congress. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina knows, I voted for the 
amendment on purpose in order to make 
it crystal clear, in case it is not now 
crystal clear, because the defeat of the 
amendment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
yield myself another minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
an additional minute. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I attributed that 
solely to the fact that we are engaged 
in the business of trying to get a bill 
through. I should say that at least we 
ought to have the Recorp show that we 
do not include Congress within the 
meaning of the term “public.” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I was given to un- 
derstand that I may not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado may yield for 
a question on his own time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. On my time, I am 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Chair’s ruling to be that a 
Senator having time available may not 
ask a question of some other Senator 
and yield his own time for the answer 
to that question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
last night a ruling was made that the 
Senator who has the floor may yield for 
a question, but it must be on his own 
time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. The Chair did not an- 
swer my question. My question is— 
since I have been recognized at this 
moment—lIf I ask a question of any other 
Senator, may I not yield from my own 
time to that Senator for the purpose of 
enabling him to answer my question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Last 
night the Chair ruled that that could 
not be done. The Senator from Colo- 
rado has the floor. He may yield to the 
Senator from Nevada his own time, but 
he is not permitted to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada or to any other Sen- 
ator on the time of any other Senator. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. I am glad to yield 
on my own time. 

Mr. CANNON. The Chair made that 
statement or so decided last night. Who 
decided it? I would like to know what 
the ground rules are. Is that a fact or 
is it not a fact? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Last 
night I believe the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpick] was in the Chair 
at the time. The Chair ruled that the 
Senator who has the floor may yield— 
but it must be on his own time—for a 
question. The Senator from Colorado 
was willing to yield. 

Mr. CANNON. The question which I 
directed to the Chair still has not been 
answered. Have I the floor at the pres- 
ent time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
Senator has the floor at the present 
time. 

Mr. CANNON. Have I the floor at the 
present time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] 
has the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Whose time is the 
present discussion coming from? 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
now ask the Senator from Ohio a ques- 
tion on my own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator who has the floor may not in- 
terrogate another Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey] stated that 
he answered a question of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] and the time 
was charged to the Senator from 
Minnesota. I challenge the correctness 
of the statement made, and I wish the 
clerk to check the record and report to- 
morrow whether the time was charged 
to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] or to the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me on my time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I used 9 minutes 
of my time earlier today on the point 
which the Senator is now making. It 
was time of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpxrey]—9 minutes. I went to 
the desk afterward and said, “How 
come?” The clerks at the desk said, 
“The time was used by you, Senator.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, with 
due deference to the Senator from 
Minnesota, my recollection is that the 
time was charged to him, because I sat 
here seething, asking him to accord to 
me the same privilege that he gave to 
the Senator. I wish the clerk to check 
the record. 

Mr.MORTON. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORTON. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MORTON. As I understand the 
parliamentary situation, I can be ques- 
tioned by one who has exhausted his 
time. Is that not correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
time of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. I suggest to my good 
friend who comes from across the river— 
Kentucky owns the river, but he is just 
across the river—that if he wants any 
time, my time is available. I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. Any Senator who 
wishes to ask me any question may use 
that time. 

Senators may ask me any question 
they wish. If they do not wish to ask 
any questions, I shall take my seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
would rather express my views than have 
the Senator from Kentucky express his. 

Mr. MORTON. Itake it that the Sen- 
ator does not wish any time, so I with- 
draw my statement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope that it will 
be possible to get on with the business at 
hand and see if it is not possible to make 
some progress tonight toward a culmina- 
tion of a measure which has been with 
us for more than 3 months. I realize 
that Senators are tired. It is quite pos- 
sible that some of us may become irasci- 
ble as time goes on. I join the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], in saying 
that the best thing we can do is to con- 
sider the three, four, or five amendments 
yet to be offered. The sooner we get on 
with them, the better off we shall be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
30 seconds. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We are now sustain- 
ing the unalloyed bliss of proceeding af- 
ter having voted cloture under the clo- 
ture rule, and I do not wish any Senator 
to forget that fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Mansfield- 
Dirksen substitute, amendment No. 1052, 
as amended. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1033 and ask 
that it be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 71, line 5, 
between the words “personnel” and “as” 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the 
following: “not to exceed 10,”. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 1 
yield myself one-half minute. 

The Mansfield-Dirksen substitute con- 
tains no limitation on the number of em- 
ployees of the Community Relations 
Service. 

This amendment would limit the num- 
ber of employees of the Community Rela- 
tions Service, which is established by 
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title X of the substitute, to 10. The origi- 
nal House passed version of H.R. 7152 
limited the number of employees to six. 
I believe that Congress should limit the 
number by statute and I think that 10 is 
reasonable. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
answer to this argument is very patent. 
The Appropriations Committee can limit 
it by the amount of money it is willing 
to devote to this purpose. That is an 
automatic limitation in itself. 

The amendment ought to be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (No. 1033). The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER] are detained on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 67, as follows: 


[No. 427 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Sparkman 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Curtis Long, La. Talmadge 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Ellender Mechem Tower 
Ervin Mundt Walters 
Pulbright Russell Williams, Del. 
Hill Simpson 
Holland Smathers 
NAYS—67 

Aiken Dominick McGee 
Allott Douglas McGovern 
Anderson Edmondson McIntyre 
Bartlett Fong McNamara 
Bayh Gore Metcalf 
Beall Gruening Miller 
Bennett Hart Monroney 
Bible Hartke Morse 
Boggs Hruska Morton 
Brewster Humphrey Moss 
Burdick Tnouye Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Nelson 
Cannon Javits Neuberger 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Pastore 
Case Keating Pearson 
Church Kennedy Pell 
Clark Kuchel Prouty 

Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Dirksen Magnuson Ribicoff 

McCarthy Saltonstall 
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Scott Williams, N.J. Young, Ohio 
Smith Yarborough 
Symington Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—8 
Engle Hickenlooper Randolph 
Goldwater Lausche Robertson 
Hayden Mansfield 


So Mr. THuRMoND’s amendment (No. 
1033) was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
substitute is open to further amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1034 and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 71, 
line 20, delete “or may affect”. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 45 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 45 seconds. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Community 
Relations Service, which would be estab- 
lished by title X, is empowered to pro- 
vide assistance to communities which 
experience difficulties which affect “or 
may affect” interstate commerce. This 
amendment would delete the phrase “or 
may affect” and thereby limit the Com- 
munity Relations Service intervention to 
cases which affect interstate commerce. 
It prevents the Service from making a 
prior arbitrary judgment that some dif- 
ficulties may affect interstate commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THurMonD]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered; and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. If 
he were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
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and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] are detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 68, as follows: 


[No. 428 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 
Byrd, Va. Holland Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Sparkman 
Cotton Johnston Stennis 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 
Dominick Long, La. Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Ellender Mechem Walters 
Ervin Russell 
Hill Simpson 
NAYS—68 

Aiken Gore Morse 
Allott Gruening Morton 
Anderson Oss 
Bartlett Hartke Mundt 
Bayh Humphrey Muskie 
Beall Inouye Nelson 
Bennett Jackson Neuberger 
Bible Javits Pastore 
Boggs Jordan,Idaho Pearson 
Brewster Keating Pell 

Kennedy Prouty 
Cannon Kuchel Proxmire 
Carlson Lausche Ribicoff 
Case Long, Mo Saltonstall 
Church Magnuson Scott 
Clark McCarthy Smith 
Cooper McGee Symington 
Dirksen McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Dodd McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Douglas McNamara Yarborough 
Edmondson Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Miller Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Monroney 

NOT VOTING—7 

Engle Hickenlooper Robertson 
Goldwater Mansfield 
Hayden Randolph 


So Mr. THuRMOND’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1035. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 71, line 
22, delete “in its judgment”, and insert 
in lieu thereof “in the judgment of the 
community involved”. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1½ minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 1½ minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
this is the last amendment I shall offer. 
Some Senators have given careful con- 
sideration to the amendments that I 
have offered. I express my apprecia- 
tion to them. These amendments were 
calculated to improve the bill and I 
think they would have, but the steam- 
roller was too strong. 

As to amendment No. 1035, the Com- 
munity Relations Service, which would 
be established by title X, is empowered 
to offer its services to a particular com- 
munity when, “in its—Community Rela- 
tions Service’s—Judgment” peaceful 
relations among the citizens of the com- 
munity involved are threatened. This 
amendment would substitute the judg- 
ment of the communty involved in place 
of the judgment of the Community Rela- 
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tions Service as to when peaceful rela- 
tions are threatened. I think in each of 
the instances which may arise, the peo- 
ple of the communities are better able 
to exercise their judgment concerning 
the situation than is any employee of the 
Government whose home office is in 
Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
only trouble with the amendment is that 
before we can ascertain the spirit of a 
community, we must have an instrumen- 
tality with which to work. That is ex- 
actly what is provided in the bill. The 
Senator proposes to talk about the spirit 
of the community; and no instrumen- 
tality is provided with which to ascer- 
tain it. 

The amendment ought to be voted 
down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. If he 
were present, he would vote “yea.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from California [Mr. 
EnGLE] and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] are detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 73, as follows: 
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YEAS—20 
Byrd, Va. Holland Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Sparkman 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Ellender Long, La. Talmadge 
Ervin McClellan Thurmond 
Pulbright Mechem Walters 
Hill Russell 

NAYS—73 
Aiken Cooper Jackson 
Allott Cotton Javits 
Anderson Curtis Jordan, Idaho 
Bartlett Dirksen Keating 
Bayh Dodd Kennedy 
Beall Dominick Kuchel 
Bennett Douglas Lausche 
Bible Edmondson Long, Mo. 
Boggs Fong Magnuson 
Brewster Gore McCarthy 
Burdick Gruening McGee 
Cannon McGovern 
Carlson Hartke McIntyre 
Case Hruska McNamara 
Church Humphrey Metcalf 
Clark Inouye Miller 
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Monroney Pearson Symington 
Morse Pell Tower 
Morton Prouty Williams, N.J. 
Moss Proxmire Williams, Del. 
Mundt Ribicoff Yarborough 
Muskie Saltonstall Young, N. Dak. 
Nelson Scott Young, Ohio 
Neuberger Simpson 
Pastore Smith 

NOT VOTING—7 
Engle Hickenlooper Robertson 
Goldwater Mansfield 
Hayden Randolph 


So Mr. THurMoND’s amendment (No. 
1035) was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair). The amendment 
in the nature of a substitute is open to 
further amendment. If there be no fur- 
ther amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the Dirksen-Mans- 
field-Humphrey-Kuchel amendment, as 
amended, as a substitute for the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
this question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the 
time the clerk was beginning the call of 
the roll 

Mr. TALMADGE. I was standing on 
my feet, seeking recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia was addressing the 
Chair. The clerk will now call the roll 
for a quorum, 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Chair. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
Dirksen-Mansfield - Humphrey - Kuchel 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for House bill 7152. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to pro- 
pound an inquiry, in order to keep the 
record straight in connection with the 
situation which will exist at the time 
when the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute is adopted. It is my under- 
standing that when the Senate votes in 
favor of the pending Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
the Senate will be voting in, as title 
XI, section 1101, the so-called Morton 
amendment, which provides for a jury 
trial in connection with all titles of the 
bill from I through VII, and provides, 
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in connection with title I, which deals 
with voting rights, that, upon conviction 
of criminal contempt, the person so 
found guilty shall not be fined more than 
$1,000 or not imprisoned for more than 
6 months. 

Is that a correct statement of the sub- 
stitute for the original bill on which the 
Senate is about to vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the 
Senator from Oklahoma include title I 
in his question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does title I pro- 
vide for punishment, in case of convic- 
tion, by a fine not to exceed $1,000 or 
for imprisonment for not more than 6 
months? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
that is not a question for the Chair to 
answer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to respond to the question of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma and other Senators 
may recall that when the so-called Hick- 
enlooper package of amendments was 
before the Senate, I said that if any of 
that group of three amendments were 
adopted, we would feel honorbound to 
include it in the substitute package 
known as the Dirksen-Mansfield-Hum- 
phrey-Kuchel amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

We did do that; and the Senator from 
Illinois incorporated the so-called Mor- 
ton amendment into the substitute; he 
substituted it for the Mansfield-Dirksen 
so-called jury trial amendment, so that 
section 1101, on page 73 of the package 
substitute, now the pending question, is 
the Morton amendment, and reads as 
follows: 

TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 1101. In any proceeding for criminal 
contempt arising under title II, II, IV, V, 
VI, or VII of this Act, the accused, upon de- 
mand therefor, shall be entitled to a trial 
by jury, which shall conform as near as may 
be to the practice in criminal cases. Upon 
conviction, the accused shall not be fined 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned for more 
than six months. 

This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court, or so 
near thereto as to obstruct the administra- 
tion of justice, nor to the misbehavior, mis- 
conduct, or disobedience of any officer of the 
court in respect to writs, orders, or process 
of the court. 

Nor shall anything herein be construed to 
deprive courts of their power, by civil con- 
tempt proceedings, without a jury, to secure 
compliance with or to prevent obstruction 
of, as distinguished from punishment for vio- 
lations of, any lawful writ, process, order, 
rule, decree, or command of the court in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing usages of law 
and equity, including the power of deten- 
tion. 


So the jury trial amendment, about 
which many Senators have been con- 
cerned, is in the pending amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask another question: In the 
original amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, the Mansfield-Dirksen jury- 
trial amendment was included. Later, 
the Morton amendment, of the Hicken- 
looper package of amendments, was sub- 
stituted for the Mansfield-Dirksen jury- 
trial amendment. But the amendment 
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which was in the original substitute 
package would have provided for a jury 
trial in all cases involving punishment 
exceeding a $300 fine or imprisonment 
for more than 30 days in jail; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. So the choice was 
not between whether a jury-trial amend- 
ment would be included or would not 
be included; but the choice was as to 
which of the two jury-trial amendments 
would be included; is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senate in its 
wisdom decided not to agree to the Mans- 
field-Dirksen jury-trial amendment, 
which provided that a jury trial could 
be had in all cases involving a fine of 
more than $300 or imprisonment for 
more than 30 days. Instead, the Senate 
adopted the Morton amendment, which 
provides for jury trial under all these 
titles except title I, and provides that 
in all such cases the fine shall not be 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for 
more than 6 months. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
my time, I say that is a correct state- 
ment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Where in the 
Morton amendment is the provision in 
regard to title I? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Morton 
amendment does not apply to title I; 
the Morton amendment applies only to 
titles II, III, IV, V, VI, and VII. 

Title I was excluded from the appli- 
cation of the Morton amendment; and 
title I remains as it was under the 1957 
act 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. But in the first 
draft of the Dirksen-Mansfield-Hum- 
phrey-Kuchel amendment, the jury-trial 
amendment applied to all of the first 
seven titlės of the bill, did it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct; 
the original Mansfield-Dirksen jury-trial 
amendment applied across the board to 
all the titles of the bill. But that amend- 
ment was eliminated as a result of the 
action by the Senate in adopting the 
Morton amendment; and, on the basis 
of the understanding which was arrived 
at, the Morton amendment was incorpo- 
rated in the substitute, which was re- 
submitted by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansFIELp] and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. And that left 
the jury-trial amendment, under title I, 
as provided under the 1957 act, did it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS] was attempting to 
propound a question to the Senator from 
Minnesota. Therefore, if my time may 
be postponed, I am glad to defer to the 
Senator from Delaware. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wish 
to ask the following question of the act- 
ing majority leader: Is it true that by 
adopting the so-called Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, the Senate will, in effect, be 
amending the House version of the bill 
with approximately 80-odd amend- 
ments? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Georgia for permitting 
me to ask this question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if there 
can be a way to choose between two evils 
so great, I must say that I find the Dirk- 
sen-Humphrey substitute more obnox- 
ious to me than I did the original House 
version of the bill. 

It is true that some provisions of the 
substitute tighten up some of the provi- 
sions of the House version of the bill; 
but, in addition, the two principal pro- 
visions of the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, titles II and VII, have 
been carefully drawn so as to confine 
their impact to the Southern States and 
to make of this measure a solely sec- 
tional one. 

They are designed that way in order 
to afford a safe harbor for Senators from 
States that have some kind of public ac- 
commodation law, however weak it may 
be and however slightly it may be en- 
forced, or some kind of employment law, 
however weak it may be, in order to give 
those Senators a safe harbor to come 
into so that they could be induced to vote 
for cloture. 

But that procedure makes the bill a 
purely sectional bill. The Southern 
States have not had public accommoda- 
tion laws. They do not have fair em- 
ployment laws. Today’s newspaper 
states that the civil rights section of the 
Department of Justice will move aggres- 
sively to enforce the bill. I predict that 
when they move to enforce the bill, 
they will send all of their enforcement 
officers into the Southern States. 

Mr. President, I say that it is not fair. 
It is un-American. It is unjust delib- 
erately to design a measure of this kind, 
as far reaching as it is, to the point 
at which the heavy hand of the Federal 
power will be applied only to the South- 
ern States. We deserve better than that 
at the hands of the Members of the 
Congress. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. After the substitute is 
voted upon, and, if it prevails, after third 
reading of the bill, would a motion to 
recommit the bill with i-.structions for 
an amendment to be reported forthwith 
be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion to recommit would be in order at 
any time prior to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would a motion to re- 
commit with instructions be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 


I thank 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose the motion to 
recommit is with instructions to report 
back forthwith. Should that motion be 
agreed to, when the bill is reported back 
to the Senate, would the Senate operate 
under cloture? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamentar- 
ian that the answer to the question of 
the Senator from Nebraska is “No.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska understands that a motion to re- 
commit, with instructions to report back 
forthwith may be made, and if the mo- 
tion is agreed to, when the bill is re- 
ported back to the Senate, the Senate 
will still be under cloture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the Senate would still be under cloture. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, not 
after the bill is reported back. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would appreciate it if the Presiding Of- 
ficer would discuss the question a little 
more fully with the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamen- 
tarian that cloture is in effect until the 
bill is disposed of. 

Mr.KUCHEL. Good. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do so solely for 
the purpose of saying that it was with a 
heavy heart that I heard that the bill 
was a sectional bill, because it is not. I 
believe in one country, and I look upon 
the United States of America as one 
country, North, South, East, and West. 
What we sought to do in this particular 
measure was to provide for cooperation 
of the local and State governments with 
the Federal Government. The Senator 
from Minnesota was indeed well pleased 
with the House bill. The process of 
legislation requires accommodation. It 
is my view that it is better that we should 
seek the cooperation of State and local 
governments on a question of human 
rights in which people are involved than 
merely to have it done at the Federal 
level. 

Mr. President, I will speak on the ques- 
tion when the bill comes before the Sen- 
ate for final passage, because the bill 
will depend for its ultimate effectiveness 
upon Governors, mayors, local Officials, 
and the people at the local level. There 
was not one scintilla, I say on my honor 
as a Senator, of sectionalism or region- 
alism of any sort in any action which 
the Senator from Minnesota has taken. 
I do not believe in discrimination by 
race, color, religion, or region. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, have I 
any time remaining? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has 20 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
30 seconds. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Tomorrow I shall offer 
for the Record the newsletter which the 
Senator from Minnesota sent to his peo- 
ple assuring them that they were not 
under the bill, and that under no stretch 
of the imagination could they be placed 
under the bill. Any way we look at it, 
it is a second effort at reconstruction. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute for the purpose of pro- 
pounding a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think we have estab- 
lished that if the Mansfield-Dirksen sub- 
stitute is adopted, it includes the so- 
called Morton jury trial amendment. We 
have also established that it contains 60, 
70, or 80—I am not sure of the exact 
number of changes—amendments which 
are included in that bill as compared 
with the House bill. I think we can also 
understand that all amendments which 
were added in the course of the debate 
during the cloture period are a part of 
the substitute package and will be a part 
of the bill if adopted. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It was made clear by the Presid- 
ing Officer that whether the amendments 
are to the original text of the bill as it 
came from the House or to the substi- 
oe” they will be included in the final 

Mr. President, I yield myself an addi- 
tional minute. 

HUMPHREY STATEMENT ON CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF TITLES II AND VII 

Mr. President, in the course of dis- 
cussion of the package substitute for 
H.R. 7152, questions have arisen con- 
cerning two provisions of the substitute 
and a number of requests for additional 
explanation of these provisions have 
been received. 

Concern has been expressed because 
the Attorney General must show “re- 
sistance to the full enjoyment of any of 
the rights secured by this title” before 
prevailing in cases brought by him 
under titles II and VII. This concern 
is unfounded. This language is adopted 
to conform with the change that limits 
the Attorney General to cases involving 
a pattern or practice of violations of 
rights protected by these titles. It is 
meant to exclude action in sporadic in- 
stances of violation of rights, which will 
be left to correction by individual com- 
plainants under other sections of these 
titles. It would be clear that an estab- 
lishment or employer that consistently 
or avowedly denies rights under these 
titles is engaged in a “pattern or prac- 
tice of resistance.” 

Section 703(g) of the bill has been 
widely misinterpreted. Some statements 
have been made indicating that em- 
ployers could, merely by invoking na- 
tional security, exempt themselves from 
coverage of the equal employment provi- 
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sions of the act. This, of course, is not 
so. This provision must be applied 
equally without regard to race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. An employer 
could not deny employment to a qualified 
Negro on the ground that he does not 
have security clearance and employ a 
white person without clearance. Nor 
could an employer prefer one employee 
or applicant over another by seeking se- 
curity clearance for him while refusing 
to request clearance for another, if such 
preference is based on discriminatory 
considerations. Since it is not likely that 
the Government will process a security 
clearance request except for a person 
who has been hired, the employer would 
generally make his decision as to whom 
he will employ before the security issue 
can be raised, and the issue of discrimi- 
nation can be decided on the basis of the 
facts at that time. This amendment, in 
effect, is basically one of a clarifying 
nature. Even without it, employers 
would not, and could not, ignore valid 
national security regulations if they are 
engaged in governmental work involy- 
ing the application of these regulations. 

As floor manager of this bill, I thought 
this clarification of these two sections of 
titles II and VII would be helpful and 
appropriate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Mansfield- 
Dirksen substitute, amendment No. 1052, 
as amended. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] are detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] would 
vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] has been previously 
announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 76, 
nays 18, as follows: 


[No. 430 Leg.] 
YEAS—76 
Aiken Anderson Bayh 
Allott Bartlett Beall 


Bennett Hayden Moss 
Bible Mundt 
Humphrey Muskie 
Brewster Inouye Nelson 
Burdick Jackson Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Pastore 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Pearson 
Carlson Keating Pell 
Case Kennedy Prouty 
Church Kuchel Proxmire 
Clark Lausche Randolph 
Cooper Long, Mo Ribicoff 
Cotton Magnuson Saltonstall 
McCarthy Scott 
Dirksen McGee Simpson 
Dodd McGovern Smith 
Dominick McIntyre Symington 
Do McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Edmondson Mechem Williams, Del 
Fong Metcalf Yarborough 
Gore Miller Young, N. Dak 
Gruening Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hart orse 
Hartke Morton 
NAYS—18 
Byrd, Va. Holland Smathers 
Eastland Johnston Sparkman 
Ellender Jordan, N.C Stennis 
Long, La. Talmadge 
Fulbright McClellan Thurmond 
Russell Walters 
NOT VOTING—6 
Engle Hickenlooper Robertson 
Goldwater Mansfield Tower 


So the Mansfield-Dirksen substitute 
(amendment No. 1052), as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
C0000 
t ; 

The bill was read the third time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, 
may we have order? I ask for the yeas 
and nays on final passage. 

Mrs. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his request? 

If I may have the attention of the Sen- 
ate, I should like to state, if I may, that 
it is anticipated there will be talks, both 
pro and con, on the Dirksen-Humphrey 
substitute, which is now the pending 
business. 

It is not anticipated that there will be 
any further voting tonight. I am sure 
that we shall have no trouble getting the 
yeas and nays on final passage. I should 
like to urge, in view of the fact that we 
are all a little tired, because we have 
been under quite a strain for some time, 
that we take it easy and go home and get 
a good night’s sleep, and come back in 
the morning at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Has the Senator 
any idea when we might anticipate a vote 
on final passage? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope to- 
morrow, although I am doubtful. I 
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would be more hopeful of some time on 
Friday. I would be grateful for any time 
this week. 

Mr. President, I should like to put the 
Senate on notice that there will be 
quorum calls tomorrow because speeches 
of a very important nature will be made 
on both sides. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Montana yield? 
Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 


Mr. MORSE. I could not understand 
everything the majority leader said. Is 
the Senate about to recess? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be no 
further votes tonight. If any Senator 
wishes to put something in the RECORD 
and make a few remarks, we shall recess 
after that. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senate recess 
momentarily? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 


SENATOR MUSKIE’S ADDRESS BE- 
FORE POLISH-AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS OF MASSACHUSETTS ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

I am sure that many Senators have 
been asked, as have I, why the rights 
of one-tenth of our population are so 
important—why the securing of these 
rights should receive so much of our 
time and attention. 

The answer, of course, is both simple 
and profound. That answer is that 
freedom is indivisible—that no man is 
free until all are free, that the dignity 
of none of us is assured as long as some 
of us are humiliated. 

Recently, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musxre], in a speech before the 
Polish-American Veterans of Massachu- 
setts, developed this theme of civil rights 
for Negroes as a necessity for all 
Americans. In doing so, he made un- 
mistakably clear the case, in both moral 
and constitutional terms, for the bill 
before us. In these weeks of debate 
there have been many speeches, but none 
more effectively or movingly speaks to 
the conscience and heart of America 
than does this. 

Because I believe it is important that 
this speech, refiecting as it does the 
deep convictions of our distinguished 
colleague, Mr. MUSKIE, be widely read, 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cıvıl RIGHTS: A NECESSITY FOR ALL 
AMERICANS 
(An address by U.S. Senator EDMUND 8. 

Muskie, Democrat, of Maine, to the Polish- 

American Veterans of Massachusetts in 

Springfield, Mass., June 6, 1964) 

The U.S. Senate is engaged in a debate on 
the future of our society. In its examination 
of the civil rights legislation now pending, it 
is determining the ability of the United 
States to achieve at home the goals of free- 
dom for all men so boldly outlined in the 
Declaration of Independence and in the Con- 
stitution. 

That debate is not taking place in a 
vacuum, The discussion in the Senate 
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Chamber is an extension of the debate which 
permeates all America. In local political 
contests, in votes on local ordinances, in dis- 
cussions of school policies, in sit-ins, picket- 
ing, interracial committees, and street en- 
counters the American people are wrestling 
with the problems of equality and opportu- 
nity. We are gripped by a crisis which was 
not entirely of our making, but which is ours 
to solve. 

Civil rights has a special significance for 
those of us whose forebearers recently 
sought freedom and opportunity on these 
shores. 

My father's father was a farmer in Rus- 
sian-occupied Poland prior to the turn of the 
century. He shared the intense patriotism 
and love of liberty which has preserved the 
identity of our ancestors as a people through 
centuries of oppression. He early determined 
that his youngest son, my father, should 
have an opportunity to build a better and 
freer life than appeared possible under the 
czarist tyranny. : 

In his early teens my father was appren- 
ticed to a tailor. At the age of 17, having 
learned his trade, he left his home, embark- 
ing on a new life—preferring the bright 
prospect of the unknown and unfamiliar free- 
dom to his oppression-darkened homeland. 

What he found here forever justified his 
hopes and his father’s faith. What he had 
lost in leaving the warmth of his family had 
been more than offset by what he had 
gained—for his father’s dreams, for him- 
self, and for his children 

Here, if a man had ability, he could apply 
it in a manner of his own choosing. Here, 
if a man had an opinion, he could express it 
without fear of reprisal. Here, if a man 
disagreed with governmental policy, he could 
say so, and, more than that, he could do 
something about it by casting his ballot at 
the polls. Here, a man was completely free 
to reap the fruits of his own integrity, intel- 
lectual and physical capacity, his own work. 
There were not heights toward which he 
could not strive. It mattered not what might 
be his national background, his religious or 
political beliefs, or his economic status in 
life. 

In 1789, Benjamin Franklin described the 
America which was my father’s life, when he 
wrote: “God grant, that not only the love 
of liberty but a thorough knowledge of the 
rights of man, may pervade all the nations 
of the earth, so that a philosopher may set 
his foot anywhere on its surface, and say, 
This is my country.’” 

Everyone in America is a member of a 
minority group. It may be economic, social, 
political, religious, racial, regional, or based 
on national origin. It may not make us 
subject to discrimination today, but it could 
tomorrow. 

The character of our minority status may 
vary in its impact upon our effective enjoy- 
ment of dignity, equality, security, and op- 
portunity. It may not today constitute a 
disabiilty in any of these respects, but it 
could tomorrow. 

To those who say—and there are such— 
that certain national and ethnic groups are 
better and more desirable as Americans than 
others, let us ask: “Who is to make the se- 
lection, and at what point in history, and is 
the selection subject to revision as the ma- 
jority coalition changes?” 

To those who say that there are superior 
and inferior citizens, depending wholly upon 
race, national origin, religion, or color, let us 
ask: Who is to make the selection, and how 
can you be sure what your status will be 
when the majority coalition takes shape? 

I am not suggesting that the case for civil 
rights should be based upon fear of each 
other. 

I am saying simply this: Our differences 
have made our country great. They have 
done so increasingly because creative ability, 
intellectual capacity and high moral and 
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spiritual principles, wherever found, have 
pen allowed to seek their highest attainable 
level, 

I am also saying this: Our differences can 
destroy us; and the instruments for such de- 
struction are prejudice, fear, indifference, 
hatred, and retaliation. 

This is why I believe the achievement of 
equal opportunity for the American Negro is 
so important to all of us. 

On January 20, 1961, in the course of one 
of the most stirring inaugural addresses ever 
made by an American President, the late 
John F. Kennedy accepted, for all Americans, 
the responsibilities of leadership in a time 
of troubles. He said: In the long history of 
the world, only a few generations have been 
granted the role of defending freedom in its 
hour of maximum danger. I do not shrink 
from this responsibility—I welcome it. I do 
not believe that any of us would exchange 
places with any other people or any other 
generation.” 

Although he could not at that time have 
foreseen the precise nature of this current 
controversy, John Kennedy's words are fully 
applicable today. To the Members of the 
U.S, Senate and to all Americans has come 
the responsibility and the rare opportunity 
to act decisively for the common good in a 
time of crisis. Let there be no mistake about 
it, the civil rights bill can be, and will be, a 
major outpost in our defense of freedom in 
this, a time of maximum danger. 

There is—in every corner of America, on 
every continent in the world—a seething 
restlessness. It is the impatience of those 
who for years—even centuries—have suffered 
unfairly under the crushing yoke of poverty, 
discrimination and exclusion. That rest- 
lessness, that impatience will not be dissi- 
pated by words of promise and counsels of 
yet more patience. It will disappear only 
when firm action is taken; action which will 
tear up and cast aside forever the roots from 
which have sprung this blight on the face 
and conscience of America. 

I find it hard to believe that there is a 
single American who really believes, deep 
down in his heart and soul, that another 
American citizen should not have the right 
to vote just because he is a Negro, or that he 
should not have the right to eat in a public 
place just because he is a Negro; or that he 
should not have the right to equal job op- 
portunities just because he is a Negro. All 
the torrent of words, all the legalistic argu- 
ments, all the appeals to the Constitution 
cannot obscure this basic, simple truth: 

Every American citizen has the right to 
equal treatment—not favored treatment— 
not complete individual equality—just equal 
treatment. 

If we can at least agree that all men are 
truly entitled to equal treatment, then the 
civil rights controversy is over methods, not 
goals. It is over how best to guarantee to 
each American his birthright, not whether 
he is entitled to it. 

If that is the true meaning of the civil 
rights debate—and I believe that it is—then 
we should address ourselves to the real ques- 
tion: How can this society best provide a 
framework within which each and every 
American is free to engage in the pursuit of 
happiness to the fullest extent that his tal- 
ents make possible? And is the civil rights 
bill the very best method for achieving that 
objective? 

The very best method would be for each 
of us to voluntarily accept our fellow citi- 
zens for their worth—without regard for 
their race, creed, or national origin. The 
very best method would make unnecessary 
any legislation which seeks to compensate 
for man’s innate feelings. The very best 
method would mean the universal applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule, in every aspect of 
our daily lives. 

But, we do not yet live in a perfect coun- 
try, or a perfect world. As long as this Na- 
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tion is made up of human beings, human 
failings will be with us. We know that in 
the harsh realities of the here and now— 
America in the spring of 1964—the very best 
method is not practical, because it is not 
possible. 

Discrimination will not just disappear in 
time. It must be actively erased. 

We must act—now—for those who should 
be acting in the States are simply not doing 
so. Too many of those who proclaim States 
rights are unwilling to insist upon the re- 
sponsibility of the States to deal with the 
problem. The Constitution is not a warped 
shield behind which any State may acquiesce 
in any indignity upon its citizens, safely 
sheltered from the Central Government. 

If we must act, is the civil rights bill a 
reasonable, responsible way to do so—not a 
perfect way, not the very best way, but a 
reasonable way, designed to provide effective 
legal guidelines without sacrificing any 
citizen’s personal liberty? 

I submit that it is. The bill is consti- 
tutional. The bill is responsible. The bill 
is reasonable. 

I believe in the importance of strong State 
government. I believe in diffusing the base 
of power as broadly as possible in a democ- 
racy. I believe that the States should as- 
sume maximum responsibility in the protec- 
tion of the rights of their citizens. 

But I do not believe the Constitution of 
the United States was designed or intended 
to protect those who would block the doors 
of public educational institutions against the 
admission of qualified students because of 
race or color. 

I do not believe the Constitution of the 
United States was designed or intended to 
protect those who would set different stand- 
ards of qualifications for voters accorded to 
their race or color. 

I do not believe the Constitution of the 
United States was designed or intended to 
protect those who would deny equal pro- 
tection of the laws to individual citizens 
because of race or color. 

I do not believe the Constitution of the 
United States was designed or intended to 
protect those who would discriminate 
against individuals in places of pub- 
lic accommodation because of race or color. 

Discrimination exacts a terrible toll on 
our Negro citizens, in the deprivation of dig- 
nity, in inadequate education, in the loss of 
job opportunities. 

Consider these facts: 

1. Unemployment rates among nonwhites 
is double the rate among whites, 

2. Forty-seven percent of all white workers 
hold white-collar jobs; for nonwhites the fig- 
ure is 17 percent, 

3. Twenty percent of all Negro women who 
graduate from high school can find only 
domestic work; for whites the figure is 2 per- 
cent, 

4. Finally, the average Negro with 4 years 
of college will earn less in his lifetime than 
a white man who quit school after the 8th 
grade. 

We must ask ourselves whether a person— 
otherwise qualified—should be refused a job 
simply because he happens to be a Negro? 

Let me say, here, that I consider the ques- 
tion of job opportunities under the civil 
rights bill only part of our national prob- 
lem. We need expanded job opportunities 
for all Americans, not just a redistribution 
and increased competition for existing jobs. 

In words that will live as long as man 
cherishes freedom, the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution declares that “We the People of the 
United States, in Order to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish Justice, insure domes- 
tic Tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general Welfare, and se- 
cure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our Posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of Amer- 
ica.” With these words our Founding 
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Pathers formulated for us a standard by 
which our actions must be judged for all 
time. These men dreamed of creating a 
society which would provide its members 
with the basis for living their lives to the 
fullest. We now face a major challenge to 
this society to determine whether it is at 
long last ready to give to a significant seg- 
ment the rights they were told were theirs 
100 years ago. 

If we are to make our Union more perfect, 
we must eliminate all obstacles to equal op- 
portunity. If we are to establish justice, we 
must eradicate all injustices that deny men 
their dignity and human worth. If we are 
to insure domestic tranquillity, we must put 
an end to those practices which drive men 
into the streets in search of their rights. If 
we are to provide for the common defense, 
we must make all Americans proud to serve 
their country. If we are to promote the 
general welfare, we must make it possible 
for all Americans to gain the education and 
training necessary for them to find and ob- 
tain jobs utilizing their full potential. 

And, finally, if we are to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
we must take steps to guarantee the equality 
of all Americans, regardless of race, creed, 
or color. 


McGEE SENATE INTERNSHIP CON- 
TEST—ESSAYS OF TWO HONOR- 
ABLE MENTION WINNERS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, 
myself 1 minute. 

Recently, I was pleased to have with 
me in my office for a week the winners 
of the McGee Senate Internship contest. 
It was an education in itself to watch 
these young people as they saw first- 
hand their Government in action. 

My only regret in conducting this con- 
test, Mr. President, is that I am able to 
bring back only two students, a boy and 
girl, each year. There are many won- 
derful entries in the contest, which is 
judged on the basis of an essay, Mak- 
ing Democracy Work Better.” 

Mr. President, the understanding of 
the fundamental principles of our 
democracy shown by these young people 
is truly gratifying. To illustrate the 
quality of the work of these Wyoming 
students I ask unanimous consent to 
have the essays of two of the honorable 
mention winners, John Wyatt, of Grey- 
bull, and Gloria Leah Tracy, of Rock 
Springs, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK BETTER 
(By John Wyatt) 

Although some of the basic ideas of de- 
mocracy are very old, the practice of democ- 
racy on a large scale is relatively new in 
history. Furthermore, democracy did not 
just grow. It was formed from long cen- 
turies of hard work and bitter struggle. 

If we are to help make democracy work 
better, we must more fully appreciate de- 
mocracy’s blessings. We need to be better 
able to appreciate the value of our rights and 
freedoms, and the importance of safeguard- 
ing them at any cost because we live under a 
minority form of government in a world 
where there are many forces determined to 
have other forms of government prevail. 

We should realize that democracy is not 
something to be taken for granted. Democ- 
racy is a very rare and precious living force. 
Of all the many people who have lived on 
earth since the beginning of history, only a 
small part have enjoyed the blessings of de- 
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mocracy—a greater number have known only 
the harsh rule of despots. 

We must broaden our view of democracy. 
Many Americans tend to assume that democ- 
racy and the American way of life are one 
and the same thing. Of course, democracy 
is an important and essential feature of life 
in the United States but we do not hold a 
monopoly on democracy. There are many 
other countries with democratic governments, 

We must learn to distinguish between the 
essential and the nonessential features of 
democracy. In this way we can improve our 
own democracy. 

In order to broaden our views the people in 
a democracy should be well informed on the 
facts about the rest of the world, 

Because schools are supported by all the 
people and are in the service of the people, 
the schools occupy a particularly central po- 
sition in our Nation's current struggle to 
make democracy work better in more places. 

The school must be made the weapon of 
democracy. “Education is a weapon whose 
effect depends on who holds it in his hand 
and at whom it is aimed.” This was voiced 
by Stalin but its same effect can also be used 
for democracy. 

Moreover, since democracy requires educa- 
tion on a large scale if its citizens are to be 
well enough informed to be in a superior 
position to all others, sufficient wealth for 
a widely based educational system is neces- 


As a nation we must invest in our youth 
to remain strong. We need special attention 
for potential dropouts and out-of-work 
youths, The future of a country that is de- 
pendent on the will and wisdom of its citi- 
zens is hurt when any of its children are not 
educated to the fullest extent of their ca- 
pacity. 

We must become more effective citizens of 
a democratic society. Democracy is never 
perfect and never final. There will always 
be unfinished tasks to be done. In a democ- 
racy, these tasks are the responsibility of 
every citizen. We must try without stopping 
to make our democracy better. ; 

One of the greatest dangers to any govern- 
ment is an “I don’t care” attitude on the 
part of its citizens. If everyone says, “Let 
John do it,” the job will never be done—by 
John or anyone else. And society will be 
that much the poorer as a result. 

As a citizen, each one of us has certain 
responsibilities. We can hardly carry out 
these responsibilities to the best unless we 
know why they are so important. By study- 
ing democracy, we will learn what our re- 
sponsibilities are and how we can best ful- 
fill them. Democracy is different from other 
forms of government because it requires the 
active participation of citizens if it is to 
work well. 

“Let us have faith that Right makes 
might; and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it“ 
Lincoln address. 

As effective citizens we must make use of 
the legal force of public opinion. We can 
send telegrams to our Congressmen. We 
can organize protest meetings and political 
rallies. We can contribute money to worth- 
while organizations representing our views. 
We can write letters to our newspapers. All 
these activities are not merely allowed— 
they are fundamental to the good working 
of a democracy. 

We must meet the challenge posed by 
antidemocratic forces. Today the most 
powerful enemy of democracy is commu- 
nism. One-third or more of the world’s pop- 
ulation live under communism. The Com- 
munist leaders have made no secret of their 
ambition to bring the rest of the world 
under communism. 

In the recent struggle against antidemo- 
cratic forces, it is as important to know 
what we are fighting for as to know what 
we are fighting against. Just as we must 
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know the basic doctrines of communism, 
so must we know the principles of 
democracy. 

A thorough understanding of democracy 
will help us to counter misleading Com- 
munist propaganda at home and abroad. It 
will also help to prepare us for the sacri- 
fices we may be asked to make in defense 
of democracy. 

Opposition parties are among the best 
safeguards against the abuse of power by 
any one group. Only where power is shared 
by many different groups in society can 
democracy be furthered. 

In the complex environment we live in, 
we must all take in a rather large amount 
of information in order to prepare for our 
part in promoting the success of democracy. 

We live in a fast-changing world. Atomic 
energy, automation, space exploration—these 
and many other advances are offering new 
opportunities to man. They are also mak- 
ing new problems. 

No one, I’m sure, can see into the future. 
But if you have the right information, you 
can at least make a well-informed guess 
about future trends. 

In the midst of the nondemocratic na- 
tions we must keep on our feet to sustain 
the advantages and values that our demo- 
cratic form of government has to offer no 
matter wherever or whenever they may be 
tested and attacked. And, at the same time, 
we must be of assistance to the less fortu- 
nate peoples of the world in achieving the 
better life that the democratic form of gov- 
ernment has come to represent. In this 
world of dictatorship, no more is the nar- 
rowly democratic policy practical. We must 
keep our eyes and ears free from obstacles 
which may be of hindrance to our insight 
and judgment in order that we can survive 
for the benefit of mankind. 


MAKING Democracy WORK BETTER 
(By Leah Tracy) 

Democracy. When I say this word, I speak 
it with reverence, pride, and thankfulness, 
for I know that this wonderful institution is 
the force that preserves freedom. I know 
that democracy is the flexible power existing 
for the protection and benefit of the indi- 
vidual—it is the set of ideals which says 
that each individual has a dignity and worth. 
Democracy promises to give meaning to a 
man’s life; it bends to the will of the people, 
changing with the times, adjusting itself to 
meet new situations, and under it is the su- 
preme ideal of the good of the demos, the 

people. 

Knowing that since democracy exists for 
me, as a person, rather than my existing for 
democracy, then I must play a part in mak- 
ing it work better. The integral part of 
democracy is the people comprising it—those 
who live and work under it and those elected 
to its guiding offices. To them belongs the 
pleasure and effort involved in making and 
keeping a successful government. Each and 
every person who lives in a democracy must 
give his best effort to making his part func- 
tion efficiently to form the whole. If one 
vital part of the whole falters, then the basic 
machinery loses its total effect. The first and 
perhaps the most vital step in making democ- 
racy work better is that every person in a 
democratic government must do his part. 
This means that when he is called on to give 
testimony to his convictions, he must stand 
and firmly and bravely state his ideas to 
those who question him. He must also be 
willing to listen to both sides of an argu- 
ment and then be able to wisely choose the 
better side—the right side. In other words, 
he must keep those three precious free- 
doms—religion, press, and speech—burning 
brightly. 

When every person has begun to do his 
part in the government, then the body as a 
whole begins to function. From there, the 
government itself must go into action. A 
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democratic government must be the force 
that protects and guards the free world 
from all adversity. Since a democracy is 
a government of the people, then the people 
must be its first concern. This means the 
people of the entire world, not just those 
fortunate enough to dwell under a demo- 
cratic form of government, A democracy 
should give aid and help to weaker nations, 
protect them from the evils of the world 
against which they are defenseless, and give 
them the light which will guide them on 
the path of freedom. 

The sacred fire liberty must be preserved 
by democracy—and it can be done, because 
democracy stands for high ideals. The su- 
preme task of democracy is the task of pro- 
viding world leadership, and the ultimate 
survival of the world depends upon this 
all-important task. I believe that when 
democracy leads the world, as it does now, 
then every day that it uses its leadership 
with high aims and a just code, it is being 
improved. When democracy helps a starving 
nation to get back on its feet, or restores a 
destroyed country, or sends food to a disaster 
area, then it is a step closer to the highest 
goal of all—perfection. But when it looks 
the other way, and ignores people who need 
its help, then it loses a step and regresses. 
The democracy I know does not do this sort 
of thing. When a nation calls for help, it 
answers. When people cry for aid, it comes 
to their rescue. And when a question is 
being asked as to which form of govern- 
ment is best, democracy answers the ques- 
tion by showing the questioner the answer: 
the form of government which stands for 
justice and righteousness and actually ap- 
plies these principles is the better form, 
and democracy quite ably fits this code. My 
belief is that every day that the people of a 
democracy hold their aims high and strive 
for something better than the day before, 
democracy is being improved. Every day 
that the countries of democracy desire to 
make the world a better place in which to 
live by their aid, their justice, and their 
good will, then that principle goes one step 
further toward immortality. 

These steps are being taken every day. 
They need only be intensified and increased, 
and democracy will work better, because it 
will be better. This transformation cannot 
possibly take place in a month, or a year. 
It may come about in a decade; it may take 
even longer. But the struggle for something 
better and the ultimate result will most cer- 
tainly add to the betterment of mankind. 


CIVIL SERVICE TO PROBE CHARGES 
OF $100 TICKETS TO DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY DINNER 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

In this evening’s Washington Evening 
Star there is published an article writ- 
ten by Joseph Young, entitled Civil 
Service To Probe Charges of $100 Tick- 
ets to Party Dinner.” 

This is a probe which is long overdue. 
I believe that many Members of Con- 
gress have been expressing increasing 
concern in the past year over what ap- 
pears to be an undue amount of pressure 
on career employees of the civil service 
to purchase expensive tickets for fund- 
raising dinners, I regret to say, by the 
Democratic Party. 

The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WrLLIams] and myself, along 
with other Senators, have been repeat- 
edly calling attention to these abuses. 

I hope that this probe will put an end 
to this practice. Some time ago, I called 
upon the President to repudiate such a 
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practice, and I regret that my plea was 
not heeded; but perhaps it has been an- 
swered, at least, in the form of this probe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of the article to 
which I have referred may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT: Cıvıl SERVICE TO 
PROBE CHARGES ON $100 TICKETS TO PARTY 
DINNER 

(By Joseph Young) 

The Civil Service Commission will investi- 
gate charges that Government career em- 
ployees were pressured into buying $100 tick- 
ets for the recent Democratic gala honoring 
President Johnson. 

It will be the first CSC investigation in 
history involving charges of this sort. 

Such charges have cropped up in previous 
administrations, although the intensity of 
the pressure on Federal employees has seldom 
if ever equaled that of the past few years. 

The CSC previously has said it would in- 
vestigate if it got any specific complaints, 
but none were forthcoming. Employees were 
too afraid of losing their jobs by making 
such formal charges. 

Now, however, Representative NELSEN, Re- 
publican, of Minnesota, is turning over to 
the CSC specific cases in which he charges 
that employees of the Rural Electrification 
Administration were coerced to buy tickets 
to the Democratic affair and that the sales 
were made on Government property, both 
violations of the law. 

In reply, the CSC wrote Mr. NELSEN : 

Consonant with the Commission's respon- 
sibilities under the Hatch Act, and within 
its jurisdiction over Federal employees in 
the competitive civil service, the Commission 
welcomes your cooperation. If you will fur- 
nish the Commission with the information in 
your possession, with appropriate identifica- 


“tion of the persons and employing agencies, 


a thorough investigation will be made and 
you will be informed of the results. 

Mr. NELSEN subsequently turned the in- 
formation over to the CSC and the investiga- 
tion will get underway. 

Mr. NEtseN hopes that this will encourage 
other Federal employees who feel they were 
pressured to contact the CSC's legal division 
and furnish the necessary information. The 
investigation could then broaden into a gov- 
ernmentwide inquiry of such practices. 

Persons found guilty of coercion in con- 
nection with political fundraising events 
could be ordered fired by the CSC, providing 
they are career employees. If the offending 
person is not under civil service, then the 
CSC would turn the case over to the agency 
with its recommendations for their dismissal. 

Collecting funds on Government property 
for political events is a violation of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act and subject to criminal 
penalties. Any information turned up in 
such cases would be turned over by the CSC 
to the Justice Department. 

Recently, there was a report that President 
Johnson, after reading that General Services 
Administration employees complained of 
being pressured to buy tickets for his gala, 
wrote to GSA ordering that such tactics be 
stopped. GSA, however, denies that it ever 
received such a letter from Mr. Johnson. 


TABULATION SHOWING AMOUNT OF 
TIME FOR DEBATE REMAINING 
TO EACH SENATOR 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, under the order 
previously entered, the time remaining 
for each Senator under the cloture rule 
may be inserted in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without Minutes 
objection, it is so ordered. Saus ie soe ee ey 3 
Smite r sie ee te 59 


The list is as follows: 
Aiken... 


Williams of New Jersey 60 
Williams of Delaware 60 
c E ss 55 
Young of North Dakota 57 
‘Young otro 60 


STUDENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 


1964—-ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILL 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I yield myself half a minute. 
At its next printing, I ask unanimous 
consent that the name of the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Harr], may be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill S. 2848, 
the Student Assistance Act of 1964, in- 
troduced by me May 14, 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


KILLING THE GOOSE 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


aioe le ae eames elo 18 president, I yield myself 1 minute. 
o 60 I invite attention to an editorial ad- 
Hartke 60 Vertisement entitled “Killing the Goose” 
Fw T 60 published in the Washington Post on 


June 5, 1964, and written by Mr. A. N. 
Spanel the founder and chairman of In- 
ternational Latex Corp. This company 
presented it in paid space in the public 
interest. 

Concerned with mounting unemploy- 
ment in the midst of our booming econ- 
omy, Mr. Spanel highlights the impor- 
tance of independent inventors and their 
inventions in creating new employment 
opportunities with new products; and 
especially now if we are to counteract 
automation’s growing threat. 

The author’s views cannot be easily 
dismissed. On the contrary, they are 
most compelling because Mr. Spanel is 
himself a creative inventor of long 
standing. His manufactured inventions 
currently give employment to 10,000 men 
and women, Thus, his presentation is 
not only persuasive, but authoritative as 
well. 

Mr. Spanel pulverizes the false notion 
that independent inventors are a thing 
of the past and that only huge corpora- 
tions and their hired brains are the 
fountainheads of inventions. His past 
writings clearly reveal a deep under- 
standing of the dangers that growing 
unemployment pose to our society, and 
how important it is that we should not 
be influenced by those who treat Amer- 
ica’s unemployment problem with indif- 
ference or mistaken notions. One must 
agree with Mr. Spanel’s concept that 
new business enterprises based on the 
inventions of America’s independent in- 
ventors are bound to improve our press- 
ing employment picture. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that this article by Mr. Spanel be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial advertisement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 5, 1964] 
KILLING THE GOOSE 
(By A. N. Spanel, founder-chairman, 
International Latex Corp.) 

Growing unemployment on a continuous 
basis is as much an economic cancer for a 
nation as it is for its victims. Our country is 
plagued with 5% million unemployed. This 
number is bound to swell as automation 
really takes over. 

President Johnson deserves our gratitude 
for directing himself with such zeal to this 
grave problem. We applaud the President's 
plea to American business to assume some 
measure of responsibility toward these un- 
employed. This Nation can't afford to ease 
its conscience by giving handouts to people 
who need work; nor do we want to see the 
rebirth of an updated version of depression’s 
WRA. For such “remedies” are certain to 
destroy morale, self-respect and human dig- 
nity of the workless. 

If ever there was need for new enterprises 
for inventors and their inventions, if ever 
there was a time for encouraging inventors 
and the venture capital needed to manufac- 
ture new products that time is now, if we are 
to put the unemployed to work. 


INVENTIONS CREATE WORK 


Consider the millions of people working 
today because of inventors like Edison and 
his electric light; Morse, of telegraph fame; 
Bell and his invention of the telephone; 
Howe who dreamed up what became the 
Singer sewing machine; Goodyear, so fa- 
mous in the rubber world; the Wright 
brothers and their flying machine; Zworykin 
and his television inventions; Marconi, De 
Forest, and hundreds of thousands of other 
inventors who gave birth to new ideas, re- 
sulting in new factories and the enormous 
employment needed to man them. 

Are we today encouraging independent in- 
ventors in the United States? Judge for 
yourself. In 1962 the number of patent ap- 
plications filed by U.S. citizens and foreign- 
ers in the U.S. Patent Office numbered 90,- 
373. In Japan, having one-half the popu- 
lation of the United States, the number was 
214,253 in the same year. And about 90 
percent of these came from Japanese. Worse 
still, in our own country we are about to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

What does an invention mean and who 
benefits from inventors? It’s as intriguing 
a story as you'll find anywhere, for our fore- 
fathers really understood and appreciated 
the enormous value of inventors and their 
brainchildren. So much so that when they 
framed the Constitution, they boldly put 
into article I (sec. 8) “The Congress shall 
have the power * * * to promote the prog- 
ress of science and useful arts by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive rights to their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries.” What a wise provision 
that was. It helped make America great. 


THE PUBLIC BENEFITS 


As early as 1832 Chief Justice Marshall 
stated: “It [the patent] is the reward stipu- 
lated for the advantages derived by the pub- 
lic for the exertions of the individual (in- 
ventor), and is intended as a stimulus to 
those exertions.” In short, the public bene- 
fits and therefore the inventor is rewarded 
with a patent the life of which is no more 
than 17 years, assuming the courts don’t 
knock it out before that time; and more 
often than not our courts have done just 
that in recent years. If the inventor is 
lucky enough to enjoy the use of his patent 
for 17 years, anyone who wants to after that, 
can use it without paying a cent of royalties 
to anybody. Whether he wins or loses, the 
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public is enabled to enjoy anything from a 
washing machine to a computer with enor- 
mous saving in time and energy. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly made 
it clear that the public is the real beneficiary 
from the U.S. Patent System, yet there are 
many in the Congress who have been led to 
believe that it is the inventor who is the 
beneficiary (if not the sole beneficiary) of 
patents. 

Thus, instead of encouraging the inde- 
pendent inventor, the imaginative fellow 
with the ideas that could result in more jobs 
for more people, the Congress in Washington 
is right now in the process of planning to 
hike Patent Office fees which will shut out 
most of the independent inventors from even 
applying for patents. This is being done 
under the guise of “economy” because the 
Patent Office is operating on a deficit of 
about $20 million a year, which is nominal 
compared to the billions of dollars pumped 
into relief for the unemployed. 


HOW THE GOOSE WALKS 


Today, if a man has an idea that he thinks 
is patentable and his income is that of an 
average wage earner, this is what he has to 
do to have his idea patented: 

(1) He finds a patent lawyer to whom 
he shows his invention. 

(2) The patent lawyer orders a patent 
search from another patent lawyer or search- 
er in Washington, D.C. This also costs 
money. 

(3) If no one else anywhere in the world 
had that idea or a very similar one in all 
recorded history, then the patent lawyer ad- 
vises him that he has a fair chance if he 
applies for a patent, barring unforeseen ob- 
stacles in our Patent Office. 

(4) The patent application is then pre- 
pared by the lawyer but if there are draw- 
ings, these have to be ordered from a patent 
draftsman, which costs the inventor that 
much more. 

(5) The patent lawyer then files this ap- 
plication in the U.S. Patent Office in Wash- 
ington and the inventor has to attach his 
check for $30 as the filing fee. 

(6) Then comes the bill from the lawyer, 
for all this. The cost? Several hundred dol- 
lars or more, depending on how simple or 
complicated the invention may be. When 
his patent application issues as a patent, he 
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has to pay the Patent Office another $30. 
And he may have to pawn his wife’s en- 
gagement ring or sell his car to build his 
first working model. 

Now begins the real struggle, for usually 
after his patent issues he has to interest 
people in either financing him to start man- 
ufacturing his patented product or process; 
or try to sell or license it to others. That’s 
how so many new businesses are born, giv- 
ing work to so many. The average length 
of time it takes an inventor to put his patent 
to work is 7 years. This means that of his 
original 17-year Patent Office grant, he has 
only 10 years left in which to reap any 
reward. For the independent inventor, it’s 
no bed of roses; and any benefits he derives 
he pays for in sweat, work, frustration, and 
persistence. 

Yet at this very moment the Congress in 
Washington is planning to hike the filing 
fee to the inventor from $30 to $50 and the 
issuance fee to $75. In addition, they pro- 
pose to hit him with a brand new class of 
fees so that 5 years after his patent issues, he 
will be obliged to pay $50 more and on the 
9th year $100 more and on the 13th year $150 
more, all of these payments referred to as 
maintenance fees. These new fees add 
up to $300. In sum, this means that the 
Patent Office will make the inventor pay $50 
filing fee instead of $30 and $75 issuance fee 
in place of the present $30, plus the $300 in 
brand new fees, so that he will either have 
to have enough money to pay his patent law- 
yers, plus Patent Office fees of $425 or be 
forced to forget about his invention. 

WE CANNOT AFFORD THIS LOSS 

What a way to kill initiative. Whata way 
to kill a great national asset. What a way to 
to discriminate against the creative little 
fellow, the independent inventor, Obvi- 
ously, the rich corporations can afford these 
fees thus enabling them with their hired 
inventors to garner new inventions and har- 
vest their patents, while the independent 
inventor and the small company will be 
forced to give up because they will be un- 
able to jump the high-fee-fence of the Pat- 
ent Office which Washington is planning to 
erect against them. 

If we permit this to happen our patent 
system and its dedicated handmaiden, the 
Patent Office, will exist for the benefit of 
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those who can afford it: only well-to-do in- 
ventors and rich corporations. Thus, what 
our Constitution wisely gave to all the peo- 
ple, the fee hikers will destroy for the inde- 
pendent inventor and for those who want 
jobs. 

Remember that Japan racked up 214,253 
patent applications in 1962 compared to our 
90,373. What a revealing story. 

Does this comparison worry you? It wor- 
ries us, too. We are endangering our coun- 
try’s future, we are failing to provide for our 
growing need for jobs when we permit the 
pinching off of new ideas, new inventions 
that flow from the fertile minds of inde- 
pendent inventors by erecting cost walls 
that deny them the chance for the reward 
that patents may bring them. 

Frankly, the implications alarm us. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 17, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 718) for the 
relief of W. H. Pickel. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, pursuant to the 
order previously entered, that the Senate 
stand in recess until 11 o’clock a.m. to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, June 
18, 1964, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 17 (legislative day of March 
30), 1964: 

Comptroller of Customs 


Stanley E. Rutkowski, of New Jersey, to be 
comptroller of customs at Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ARA’s OEDP Program Was a Farce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, commu- 
nities scrambling for ARA benefits lost 
no time in filing their overall economic 
development plans. By May 1, 1963, 81 
percent of the designated areas—850 
areas—had filed OEDP’s. Most of them 
involved only limited thoughtful analysis 
of community resources and contained 
little that would provide a blueprint for 
future community economic develop- 
ment. Many were poorly conceived and 
failed to contain essential economic data. 
Most were choked with information hav- 
ing no bearing upon the purpose of the 
OEDP. Since many of the filing orga- 
nizations were direct successors of the 
established local economic development 


groups—by 1961 there were more than 
3,000 in existence according to SBA esti- 
mates—it was not surprising to find that 
the OEDP's followed the long-established 
tradition of such groups by basing the 
“plans” for future development on en- 
ticing new manufacturing plants from 
some far-off place. In short, most of 
the OEDP’s were “pie in the sky” docu- 
ments. Actually, manufacturing em- 
ployment is declining. ARA could 
scarcely base sound economic planning 
for its customers upon expanding manu- 
facturing plants. 

The community OEDP’s also empha- 
sized the need for more public works and 
facilities. A good many of the “needed” 
public works projects had little relation- 
ship to the future economic development 
of the community. Few promoters paid 
any attention to the potential cost of the 
proposed projects even when they had 
relevance to economic development. Few 
bothered to compute a cost-benefit ratio 
to justify the proposed public works. 
The planning process was not taken seri- 
ously; it was just looked upon as a pre- 


liminary hurdle to obtaining Federal 
largess. 

Local communities of State economic 
development agencies often ignored the 
congressional and ARA desire for grass- 
roots” preparation. For one example, 
most, if not all, of the OEDP’s for Ken- 
tucky were prepared by the State area 
program office in Frankfort. They were 
in such general terms that without basic 
changes they could have described almost 
any area, 

Incredibly, the ARA went along with 
this cavalier attitude. It faced the 
choice of either approving inadequate 
plans or disqualifying areas for receiving 
ARA cash until better plans were pro- 
duced. The ARA was no less anxious to 
help than the communities were to re- 
ceive help. So it accepted the plans. 
The ARA had developed neither the ex- 
pertise nor the staff to appraise the valid- 
ity of the local programs and to offer 
sound suggestions for the development of 
more comprehensive plans. 

ARA and its staff are inexperienced in 
the crucial business of economic develop- 
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ment and planning. Their main objec- 
tive is to stimulate and process applica- 
tions for Federal cash. ARA does not 
let essentials interfere with spending. 

ARA also dissipated funds on foolish 
engineering studies. For example, ARA 
financed one study of the feasibility and 
design of a multipurpose reservoir in the 
Willapa River Basin, Wash., the kind of 
job that Congress has the Corps of Engi- 
neers to do. It did the same thing in 
southern Illinois, where the Corps of 
Engineers has for several years been con- 
sidering the building of a multimillion- 
dollar reservoir to supply industrial water 
and create a tourist attraction. 


East Berlin Revolt in June 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, peo- 
ples in East European countries have 
shown their bravery and courage on 
numerous occasions since the end of the 
last war, since their subjection to Soviet- 
imposed Communist tyranny. Such an 
occasion was the revolt of workers in 
East Berlin in June 1953, which began 
as a protest demonstration, but soon be- 
came a mass revolt in many industrial 
centers of East Germany. 

On June 15 it was announced that the 
production quotas of all industrial work- 
ers would be raised. But the people 
were already tired from overwork and 
lack of food. As the result of the an- 
nounced raise in production quotas, in- 
dustrial workers reacted swiftly. The 
first move was made on the next day by 
a group of workers on the building sites 
of the Stalinallee. The strike began 
by one group, and was rapidly followed 
by other groups. Then a banner was 
displayed, on which appeared the de- 
mands of the workers for better pay, bet- 
ter food, and better working conditions. 
The group began its march to the gov- 
ernment building, where some 5,000 of 
them intended to deliver their demands 
to the heads of government. When the 
government leaders, Ulbricht and Grote- 
wohl, refused (or did not dare) to be seen 
and disappeared through a cellar door, 
then the workers decided on a general 
strike for the next day and dispersed. 

On the 17th about 100,000 strikers 
marched through the streets and cou- 
rageously faced not only the firing by 
People’s Police, but also the Russian 
tanks when they began appearing in all 
parts of the city. The clashes lasted all 
afternoon in the course of which more 
than 100 were killed and the government 
requested Soviet aid. Then the Soviet 
commandant proclaimed a state of emer- 
gency. The tanks began to move. By 
9 o’clock the streets were cleared of 
strikers and a curfew was imposed, so 
that by nightfall the Soviet Army was 
in complete control. In these circum- 
stances there appeared little prospect 
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that the strike and demonstrations 
would spread to other towns, but on the 
18th and 19th work stoppages took place 
in all the towns and cities in East Ger- 
many. Subsequently these were brought 
under control, but only by fierce methods 
with Soviet help.. Thus came to an end 
the most outward show of courage and 
of love of freedom on the part of the 
German workers and German people en- 
slaved by the Kremlin-sustained regime 
of East Germany. 

Today, 11 years after that heroic show 
of courage by these daring and dauntless 
Germans, we observe the anniversary 
of that June 17, affirming our whole- 
hearted and genuine admiration for 
their firm determination to carry on 
their fight for freedom against forbid- 
ding odds. 


Maple, Beech, and Birch Hardwood 


Flooring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, today I introduced a bill, H.R. 
11645, which would equalize the tariff 
duty on maple, beech, and birch hard- 
wood flooring as between the United 
States and the principal importer, 
Canada. 

Presently, Canada has a rate of duty 
of 1244 percent on all imports of such 
hardwood flooring coming into that 
country. On the other hand, we have 
a rate of duty of only 4 percent on im- 
ports of Canadian hardwood flooring. 

The bill would increase our duty from 
4 to 12% percent until such time as 
Canada lowers its duty. Upon a reduc- 
tion in the Canadian duty, without the 
imposition of other import restrictions 
or export subsidies, the President is di- 
rected to reduce our duty by a compara- 
ble amount. 

Available data from the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census shows that since 1948 do- 
mestic shipments of maple, beech, and 
birch hardwood flooring from our north- 
ern U.S. industry have been declining. 
At the same time, however, imports of 
such flooring from Canada to the United 
States have been maintained at about 4 
million board feet per year. The re- 
sulting decline in the use of hardwood 
flooring has been shouldered entirely by 
our domestic industry. 

The American request that the Cana- 
dians reduce their tariff of 1244 percent 
has been rejected. Our Wisconsin-Mich- 
igan flooring producers have requested 
the U.S. trade negotiators to ask Canada 
to reduce its tariff to that of the United 
States. For the second time in the past 
decade this request has been denied. In 
1962 the Director of the Forest Products 
Division, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
expressed his disappointment to the do- 
mestic hardwood industry: 

We regret that a concession on maple 
flooring was not obtained from Canada, We 
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assure you, however, that this matter was 
pressed most vigorously both here in Wash- 
ington and by our negotiators in Geneva. 


In the meantime, Canadian flooring 
has been continued to be imported into 
our country and sold at prices lower than 
our domestic product. This has led to 
financial losses and limited employment 
opportunities in the domestic industry. 
Due to the higher Canadian tariff, our 
Wisconsin-Michigan producers have been 
unable to develop Canadian markets. 
However, the industry is of the opinion 
that given a lower Canadian tariff such 
markets could be developed in that some 
Canadian hardwood flooring users are 
nearer to U.S. producers than to Cana- 
dian producers. 

Our domestic producers should not be 
made to sacrifice their investment—built 
up over the years—in plants, equipment, 
and technical know-how, or should our 
workers lose their livelihood simply be- 
cause the Canadian producers are under 
the protection of a higher tariff. 

I feel that the equalization of the tar- 
iff between the United States and Can- 
ada will induce Canada to take the nec- 
essary steps toward reduction and per- 
haps even the ultimate removal of their 
tariff. Since all attempts to bargain 
down the Canadian tariff have failed, 
this bill is the only course of action that 
remains. 


Opinion Poll Indicates Voters’ Beliefs on 
Current Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
conducted an opinion poll among my 
constituents of the Seventh District of 
Indiana. I believe the results of this 
sampling are of significance and of in- 
terest to my colleagues. 

SUMMARY OF POLL RESULTS 


Public opinion is overwhelmingly in 
favor of budget reductions to offset the 
revenue loss caused by the Federal tax 
cut. The replies indicated 85 percent 
“yes”; 11 percent “no”; and 4 percent 
failed to express an opinion. 

On a topic of current controversy, Sev- 
enth District voters strongly favor a con- 
stitutional amendment to permit op- 
tional and nonsectarian prayer in the 
public schools. The response was 81 per- 
cent “yes”; 16 percent “no”; and 3 per- 
cent undecided. 

Despite claims that the administration 
has trimmed foreign aid requests to the 
bone, the respondents to my poll favor 
extensive reductions in such spending by 
better than a 4-to-1 margin. “Yes” 
answers totaled 81 percent; 15 percent 
said “no”; and 4 percent did not respond. 

Seventh District voters display some of 
the same doubts and misgivings on the 
subject of civil rights legislation that 
polls in other parts of the Nation have 
indicated. Opinion for and against the 
new Federal civil rights proposals is 
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sharply divided, and 1 in 5 persons is 
undecided. 

Asked if they favored civil rights legis- 
lation similar to that passed by the House 
in February, 45 percent said “no”; 35 
percent said “yes”; and 20 percent de- 
clined to express an opinion. 

In supplemental comments, it was clear 
that there is confusion and doubt in this 
area. Several people asked for copies of 
the actual bill, having read various in- 
terpretations of the measure. 

Others expressed support of full legal 
rights for all persons, but were cautious 
about new legislative attempts to guar- 
antee such rights. 

Compulsory medical care for the aged 
under social security, as is proposed in 
the King-Anderson legislation, is op- 
posed better than 2 to 1. “Yes” replies 
totaled only 29 percent; “no,” 62 per- 
cent; no opinion,” 9 percent. 

Increased trade with the Soviet bloc, 
such as the wheat sale to Russia, is op- 
posed in 69 percent of the replies. It is 
favored in 25 percent. 

Hoosier voters are willing to support 
strong action in Vietnam to prevent a 
Communist takeover there, but they 
want to know just what is required and 
what can be expected. Asked if they 
would commit additional U.S. troops if 
necessary to protect South Vietnam 
from a Communist takeover, 62 percent 
of those responding said, “Yes.” Only 
26 percent replied in the negative; and 
12 percent expressed no opinion. 

Opinion is sharply divided as to 
whether we should withdraw from the 
United Nations if Red China is admitted. 
Forty-two percent said “Yes”; 50 per- 
cent said “No”; and 8 percent are un- 
decided. Previous polls have shown 
overwhelming opposition to the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the U.N. 
But voters are not sure that we should 
withdraw if China is admitted over our 
opposition. 

A strong response supports our stand- 
ing firm on our right to keep possession 
wet the Panama Canal; 93 percent said 
er es.” 

Maintaining the U.S. naval base at 
Guantánamo, Cuba, regardless of Cas- 
tro’s threats and actions is supported 
by 94 percent of those responding. 

POLL PROVIDES VALUABLE INSIGHT 


We all recognize our duty to know the 
thoughts and beliefs of our constituents 
and to be the spokesmen of these views 
in the House of Representatives. It is 
not an easy task to keep well-acquainted 
with voter sentiments in districts that 
cover large areas and contain popula- 
tions of 300,000 or more. In addition to 
the thousands of letters, telegrams, and 
telephone calls I receive, I greatly ap- 
preciate the many personal contacts I 
have with Seventh: District people, in- 
cluding my customary tour of all the 
post offices in each of the 11 counties. 
I believe this poll is another worthwhile 
tool for keeping closely in touch with the 
legislative wishes of the people, and con- 
sequently being better able to represent 
them. Each of those who replied helped 
to form this cross-section of public opin- 
ion, and demonstrated the willing par- 
ticipation and interest in public affairs 
which has been the hallmark of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 
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I commend this insight into the think- 
ing of my constituents to all of my col- 
leagues for I know these people to be 
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truly representative of the finest traits 
and characteristics of this Nation. 


Final summary of opinion poll conducted ee WILLIAM G. Bray, 7th District, 
ndiana 


Do you favor— 


. Extensive reductions in our foreign aid? 


Communist takeover 
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Lithuanian Victims of Soviet Deportations 
in 1940-41 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the 3 
million Lithuanians constitute the larg- 
est ethnic element among the three Bal- 
tic peoples, and Lithuania is the largest 
of the three small Baltic countries. 
These sturdy and stouthearted, daunt- 
less, and daring people have had a long 
and turbulent history, extending back to 
the Middle Ages. They had their glo- 
rious days in the distant past, but during 
most of modern times they have been 
subjected to alien rule in their homeland, 
and therefore have suffered under op- 
pressive foreign regimes. After enduring 
the autocratic rule of czarist Russia for 
more than a full century, toward the end 
of the First World War they regained 
their freedom, proclaimed their inde- 
pendence and founded the Lithuanian 
Republic. 

Thenceforth for more than two dec- 
ades they worked hard in rebuilding their 
homes and in strengthening their newly 
established democratic institutions. In 
that relatively short time democracy took 
firm roots in the country, and the people 
were enjoying their freedom. During all 
that time, however, Lithuanians were 
fearful of the rise of nazism in Germany 
as they were seriously apprehensive of 
the Soviet regime’s evil intentions toward 
them. Unfortunately, their worst fears 
proved to be well founded, for by mid- 
1940 they were robbed of their freedom 
and independence. 

By early 1940 the Soviet Union had 
already stationed Red army units in all 
strategic regions of the country, and in 
mid-June Lithuania was overrun and oc- 
cupied by the Red army. From that time 
on Lithuania became, for all practical 
purposes, part of the Soviet Union, for 
independent Lithuania ceased to exist. 
From then on for a year terror reigned 
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over the whole country. No one felt safe 
from arrest and imprisonment. The 
Soviet Government saw to it that there 
was no opposition to its treachery. The 
arrests and imprisonments of innocent 
and helpless persons, totaling perhaps 
over 100,000, went on. And in June of 
1941 arrests were carried on on a whole- 
sale scale, and all those arrested were de- 
ported to distant Soviet concentration 
camps, there to slave and suffer for want- 
ing and wishing freedom. 

On the observance of the anniversary 
of this cruelty by Soviet authorities, we 
all hope and pray that helpless Lithu- 
anians in their homeland regain their 
freedom. 


Some Good Can Be Done by ARA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant to a strong economy to get ARA 
back on the track. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a legitimate role to play in 
aiding blighted regions by providing 
technical help, research and limited 
financial aid to the worst-hit communi- 
ties. That is the role intended by Sena- 
tor Douctas and his colleagues when 
they set out in 1955 to pilot through 
Congress a program designed for the 
truly depressed areas of Appalachia, the 
declining New England textile towns, 
sinking farm counties of the Southeast 
and lumber regions of the Northwest. 
Their original plan would have qualified 
only 40 of the most distressed areas for 
aid. 

But along the way the sponsors were 
forced to trade votes by adding more of 
what Senator Dovctas called “pass-the- 
biscuits-pappy amendments,” including 
more and more congressional districts. 
As a result, their noble project has gone 
malignantly, tragically awry. Handed 
an impossible law to administer to be- 
gin with, the bureaucrats have done an 
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appalling job of magnifying the horrible 
mess. They have gone trippingly 
through the Nation scattering bouquets 
of greenbacks to those comparatively 
healthy communities blessed with the 
leadership and organization necessary to 
put together sham development plans 
and to maneuver applications through 
the Potomac papermill, Meanwhile, the 
truly underdeveloped communities con- 
tinue to wither in the shadows, blighted 
with unemployment and a lack of lead- 
ership and entrepreneurial talent. The 
result: less than $2 out of every $5 which 
ARA has broadcast has gone to those 
areas whose unemployment doubles the 
national average. 

“The ARA has behaved like a not too 
virtuous girl who can not say no,” one 
economist who helped the agency get 
started said, “But it must learn. It 
must establish priorities, pinpoint the 
causes of trouble and help communities 
organize to break the bottlenecks hold- 
ing them back.” 

More money is not the answer. As an 
essential first step, Congress must dras- 
tically tighten the eligibility criteria, re- 
stricting ARA aid to the truly depressed 
areas and placing an absolute limit at 
any one time to the 150 counties—5 per- 
cent of the total—in the worst economic 
straits as determined on the basis of low- 
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est median family income and highest 
unemployment. By passing such a 
loosely drawn law in the first place, Con- 
gress has succeeded only in dissipating 
millions of dollars and inspiring false 
hopes of cure-alls without really helping 
those in need. ARA can point to a few 
bright spots, but these are rare indeed 
for all the millions spent. If Congress 
does not decide to have a truly “depressed 
area program” instead of gigantic pork 
barrel “reelection agency,” then the 
voters should insist that the entire mess 
be allowed to expire as scheduled. 

Once the eligibility is limited, other 
steps should be taken to add to the ARA’s 
kit of development tools: 

First, Congress could remove the re- 
striction limiting ARA loans to businesses 
that cannot get credit from conventional 
sources. This provision limits ARA to 
helping only new or marginal firms and 
forces it to deal with a horde of fast buck 
operators that can't get credit elsewhere. 

Second. Congress could provide tax 
incentives for new business expansion in 
the depressed areas to draw the corpo- 
rate giants of America into the fight and 
away from the overcrowded megalop- 
olises which are crying for more Federal 
subsidies for mass transit and urban 
services. At present, nothing in the 
ARA act offers any real incentive to 
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channel blue chip or established indus- 
try to the depressed areas. Four percent 
interest on venture capital is not an ef- 
fective carrot to dangle before successful 
corporations. ARA officials after 3 years 
of experience should understand this. 

Third. ARA could be given the funds 
and instructed to assemble a team of ex- 
pert economists and technicians who 
could help local communities to do a 
meaningful job of appraising their assets, 
pinpointing the development bottlenecks, 
and marshaling resources for an effective 
attack on their problems. So far the re- 
search, technical aid, and local planning 
programs all have been largely a sham. 

Finally, the ARA must find ways to tap 
the greatest underdeveloped resource in 
most of these troubled regions: the enor- 
mous potential entrepreneurial talent of 
the small businessmen and existing in- 
dustries—already in the community. 

One of their greatest problems is lack 
of modern financial prowess and man- 
agerial know-how. To solve this, ARA 
could emulate the Red Cross and com- 
munity chest. Skilled business man- 
agers would volunteer not only from the 
ranks of retired but from active duty by 
“leaves of absence” to contribute to the 
public service thrill of helping troubled 
enterprises in depressed areas break 
through to prosperity. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1964 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 30, 
1964) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, clouds and darkness are 
around Thee; yet righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of Thy 
throne, which is established forever upon 
the moral pillars of the universe. 

In times heavy with crisis, Thou hast 
called us, as servants of the people, to 
play our part in one of the creative 
hours in human history. In the midst 
of the startling changes of our day, may 
we be delivered from the paralysis of 
pessimism and cynicism. 

Strengthen our hearts and minds, that 
we may worthily measure up to the role 
we are called to play in these solemn days, 
as in the name of a free people ours is 
the high privilege of signing anew, with 
our own dedication and sacrifice, the 
immortal declaration crimsoned with the 
devotion of the Founding Fathers, as for 
the perpetuity of this Union we mutally 
pledge to each other our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, June 17, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 11376) to pro- 
vide a 1-year extension of certain excise 
tax rates, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H.R. 11376) to provide a 1- 
year extension of certain excise tax rates, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour for not to exceed 30 min- 
utes, with statements therein limited to 
3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 AM., 
FRIDAY 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 11 o’clock, Friday 
morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REQUEST FOR COMMITTEE MEET- 
ING DURING SENATE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 

committee on Poverty, of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 

Senate today. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, speak- 
ing for the minority, I have been re- 
quested to object. Therefore, I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the order previously en- 
tered, morning business is in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communication and letter, which were 
referred as indicated: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1965, 
FOR VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION (S. Doc. 
No. 81) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1965, 
in the amount of $5 million, for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF District OF COLUMBIA TEACH- 
ERS’ SALARY ACT OF 1955 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act of 1955, and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF NEW 
JERSEY LEGISLATURE 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore laid before the Senate the follow- 

ing concurrent resolution of the Legis- 

lature of the State of New Jersey, which 
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was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 


ASSEMBLY CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 31 OF THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to propose 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America authorizing the 
repeating of the Lord’s Prayer and the 
reading of portions of the Old Testament 
of the Holy Bible in public schools and 
other public places 


Be it resolved by the General Assembly of 
the State of New Jersey (the Senate concur- 
ring): 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to enact the required legisla- 
tion to present to the States for adoption an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution, to au- 
thorize the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer and 
the reading of portions of the Old Testament 
of the Holy Bible without comment in any 
public school or other public place in the 
United States. 

2. A duly attested copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, the Senators from New Jersey, and to 
each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States elected from New 
Jersey. 

ALFRED N. BEADLESTON, 
Speaker of the General Assembly. 

Attest: 

PAUL BACUTA, 
Clerk of the General Assembly. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. MCGEE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 1363. A bill to increase the participation 
by counties in revenues from the National 
Wildlife Refuge System by amending the 
act of June 15, 1935, relating to such partici- 
panon, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1096). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 2922. A bill for the relief of Lilliana 
Grasseschi Baroni; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 2923. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide a new chapter 114 
relating to transportation of persons or ma- 
terial to violate State law; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Stennis when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 2924. A bill for the relief of Elena Savino 

Coviello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


——ß—r—— jöB 
ESTABLISHMENT OF BIG HORN 
CANYON NATIONAL RECREATION 
AREA — AMENDMENT (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 1055) 


Mr. METCALF submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (S. 2048) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Big Horn Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION ACT OF 1958—AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT NO, 1056) 


Mr. MORTON submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 2844) to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 to require the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to enforce the 
duty imposed on each carrier to provide 
adequate service in connection with the 
transportation authorized by its certifi- 
cate of public convenience and neces- 
sity, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 


RESUMPTION OF HEARINGS ON 
ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN PESTI- 
CIDE USE, REGULATION, AND 
RESEARCH 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
announce that the Subcommittee on Re- 
organization and International Organi- 
zations of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations will resume its 
hearings on the role of Government in 
pesticide use, regulation, and research. 
The purpose of the hearings will be to 
consider charges that the U.S. Public 
Health Service mishandled its investi- 
gation of the recent Mississippi River fish 
kill. 

A chronology of events in that case 
might be in order for those who have 
not followed it closely. 

On March 19, 1964, the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the State of Louisi- 
ana announced that “water pollution in- 
volving toxic synthetic organic materials 
appears to be the cause of massive and 
continuing fish kills in the lower Missis- 
sippi drainage basin and its estuarine 
waters in the Gulf of Mexico.” The 
pesticides endrin and dieldrin were 
identified as having been found “in sig- 
nificant quantities in dead and dying 
fish and in the water environment.” 

On March 24, the British Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food placed 
three widely used pesticides—including 
aldrin and dieldrin—under severe 
restrictions.” 

On March 27, I announced that the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization would 
investigate the fish-kill reports in con- 
nection with its continuing inquiry into 
interagency coordination of Federal 
pesticide programs. 

On April 1, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced it would hold 
public hearings on the question of re- 
stricting the use of aldrin, dieldrin, and 
endrin. Hearings were subsequently held 
in Washington on April 9, Memphis on 
April 16, and Baton Rouge on April 23. 

On April 3, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare called a four- 
State water pollution control confer- 
ence, held in New Orleans on May 5 to 
determine the cause and extent of last 
winter’s Mississippi River fish kill and 
to consider what steps, if any, needed to 
be taken under the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act: 

On June 1 the Department of Agri- 
culture announced the results of its 
April hearings, and stated: 

None of the evidence presented either at 
the hearings or at the conference (con- 
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ducted by PHS) was scientifically adequate, 
in the judgment of USDA, to justify with- 
drawal of endrin, aldrin, or dieldrin from 
farm use. 


On June 9 spokesmen for one of the 
two companies making endrin in the 
United States charged gross error in 
the analyses used by the Public Health 
Service as part of its investigation of 
the fish kills. 

That brings us to the present. Mr. 
President, Government and private in- 
dustry scientists have collided head on 
over the cause of the recent Mississippi 
River fish kill. After nearly 3 months of 
charge and countercharge the public and 
Congress are entitled to firm answers. 

Opinions vary widely in this case. This 
is not a matter of the minor and easily 
adjusted differences one usually finds in 
the science and Government arena. 

The issues are both scientific-technical 
and legal-administrative. Among the 
main issues are the following: 

First. Was the pesticide endrin respon- 
sible for the fish kill? The Public Health 
Service says “Yes”; the industry has said 
“No.” 

Second. If endrin was the cause, where 
did it come from? The Government— 
both PHS and USDA—has pointed the 
finger at the Memphis plant of one of 
the Nation’s two endrin manufacturers 
as a major source. The company vehe- 
mently denies the charge. 

Third. Were the Public Health Serv- 
ice analyses which measured and iden- 
tified various pesticides in the case accu- 
rate? The Government says they were. 
Industry disputes the findings, claiming 
that what PHS identified as dieldrin in 
the sludge and mud near the Memphis 
plant is actually an alcohol known as 
237 chlorhydrin, thus casting doubt on 
all the PHS findings in the case. What 
is more, the industry asks how dieldrin, 
which is made only in Denver, could be 
found in such large concentrations in 
Memphis. 

Fourth. Did the Government exagger- 
ate the extent of the fish kill in the first 
place? The first reports referred to 10 
million dead fish. The PHS conference 
last month seemed to concentrate on only 
175,000. 

Fifth. Do the Federal agencies—both 
PHS and USDA—conduct their regula- 
tory proceedings in a manner that is 
fair to both the public and the industry 
involved? The PHS conference in New 
Orleans has been compared to a “kan- 
garoo court” by a chemical industry 
trade magazine. The USDA hearings in 
various parts of the country seemed to 
lack adequate efforts at thorough fact- 
finding. When the hearing concluded, 
there were no specific findings by the 
hearings examiner, and the general con- 
clusion was reported to the public in the 
middle of a USDA press release regard- 
ing the establishment of a pesticide 
monitoring program by that agency. 

These are just some of the issues that 
the subcommittee will examine carefully. 
Government officials and industry repre- 
sentatives have been invited to appear. 

The hearings will begin June 29. They 
will be held in room 3302, New Senate 
Office Building, starting at 10 a.m. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. COOPER: 

Address on importance of the coal indus- 
try, delivered by Senator BYRD of West Vir- 
ginia before the National Coal Association 
Convention, in New York City, on June 16, 
1964. 

By Mr, HOLLAND: 

Copy of minutes of meeting of Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D.C., on June 
6, 1964, in celebration of 50th anniversary 
of the opening of the Panama Canal. 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL HAS NO EFFECT 
ON MINNESOTA 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, last 
evening I referred to a newsletter for- 
warded to constituents of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], in 
April 1964. I ask unanimous consent that 
the first three numbered paragraphs of 
the letter, which stress the fact that the 
civil rights bill has no effect in the State 
of Minnesota, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the newsletter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Special on civil rights, April 1964, Washing- 


ton, D.C.] 
NEWSLETTER From SENATOR HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY 
* * * * * 
I. WHO SUPPORTS THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL (H.R. 
7152)? 


President Kennedy gave the civil rights bill 
his unqualified support. Since assuming the 
Presidency, Lyndon Johnson has made pas- 
sage of the civil rights bill the top priority 
item in his legislative program. 

In February, the House of Representatives 
passed the civil rights bill by the overwhelm- 
ing margin of 290 to 130. Voting for the bill 
were 152 Democrats and 138 Republicans—a 
truly bipartisan coalition for civil rights. The 
entire Minnesota State delegation to the 
House of Representatives supported the bill. 

The civil rights bill is supported by the 
principal religious faiths—Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish. Over 80 religious, civic, 
labor, and fraternal groups (including the 
National Council of Churches, the AFL-CIO, 
the National Farmers Union, the Na- 
tional Catholic Social Action Conference, 
the American Jewish Committee, among 
others) have joined together in support of 
the legislation. Millions of Americans—in 
all sections of the United States—are work- 
ing for a strong and effective civil rights 
bill. 


Il. HOW WILL THE PENDING CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 
AFFECT MINNESOTA? 

Minnesota already has stronger antidis- 
criminatory laws in effect than are con- 
tained in the bill now before the Senate. 

The Minnesota Constitution reads: “No 
member of this State shall be disfranchised 
or deprived of any of the rights or privileges 
secured to any citizen thereof * * *,” (art. 
I, sec. 2). 

Minnesota statutes prohibit discrimination 
in schools, places of public accommodation 
(hotels, motels, restaurants, theaters, etc.) 
employment, housing, and in many other ac- 
tivities. There also exists a Minnesota State 
Commission Against Discrimination to en- 
force the laws against discrimination in em- 
ployment and housing. (Source: “Antidis- 
crimination Laws of Minnesota,” 1962 com- 
pilation by Attorney General Walter F. Mon- 
dale.) 
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In short, Minnesota antidiscrimination 
practices would not be changed by the pend- 
ing Federal civil rights legislation. 


III. WHAT ARE THE PROVISIONS OF THE PENDING 
CIVIL RIGHTS BILL? 


Equal voting rights: This provides that all 
voters must be treated equally when qualifi- 
cations are set for voting in Federal elections. 
If a voting applicant has passed the sixth 
grade, he would be presumed literate. Where 
local authorities violated this law, the Attor- 
ney General could request three-judge Fed- 
eral courts to hear suits. (This section would 
have no effect on Minnesota elections, which 
have traditionally been open to all qualified 
voters.) 

Equal access to public accommodations: 
This would prohibit racial discrimination in 
hotels, motels, restaurants, lunchcounters, 
theaters, sports arenas, gas stations, and spe- 
cialty shops located within hotels. A person 
subject to discrimination would be able to 
secure these rights through the U.S. courts. 
(This section would have no effect in Minne- 
sota since existing State laws are stronger and 
more comprehensive.) 

Desegregation of publicity owned facilities: 
If citizens were denied access to tax-sup- 
ported facilities such aş public parks, play- 
grounds, or beaches, they could sue in Fed- 
eral court or the Attorney General could sue 
in their behalf. (These tax-supported facili- 
ties also have always been open in Minnesota 
regardless of race or religion.) 

Public school segregation: This section al- 
lows the Attorney General to bring suit to 
end segregation in schools which defy the 
1954 Supreme Court decision. Also provides 
Federal help to districts which want to de- 
segregate. (Minnesota has never segregated 
public school pupils.) 

Discrimination in Federal aid: Directs 
agencies which discover that Federal funds 
are used on a discriminatory basis to seek 
to end such discrimination. If voluntary ef- 
forts fail, an agency may cut off funds after 
public hearings and a 30-day waiting period, 
subject to court review. (There are no 
known instances of Federal aid programs be- 
ing denied to Minnesota residents on racial 
or religious grounds.) 

Equal employment opportunity: Employ- 
ers, labor unions, and employment agencies 
whose activities affect interstate commerce 
would be prohibited from discriminating on 
the basis of race, creed, color, sex, or na- 
tional origin. An Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission would be established to 
investigate and voluntarily settle complaints; 
upon failure to settle, the Commission would 
be authorized to file suit in the U.S. courts. 
(Once again, this provision would not affect 
Minnesota antidiscrimination practices con- 
cerning employment.) 


CITIZENS DISTURBED ABOUT IM- 
PLICATIONS OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, among 
thousands of letters which have come to 
me from persons in the United States 
who are disturbed about the implications 
of this bill, I have received a letter from 
a man engaged in organizing and operat- 
ing closed private clubs for recreational 
purposes. It so happens that his opera- 
tions were carried on in the State of New 
Jersey, whose law has been stressed here 
as being perfect and workable. The let- 
ter states that the clubs are organized 
and operated as bona fide private clubs, 
but that the civil rights agency in his 
State has haled him into court, on the 
ground that these clubs cannot exclude 
anyone from membership on the basis of 
race. I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MADISON, N.J., 
March 17, 1964. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SENATOR: I am writing you in 
hopes that the facts of this letter will prove 
of use to you in the debate currently be- 
fore the Senate regarding civil rights legis- 
lation. 

As a resident of New Jersey I am subject 
to a law against discrimination as set forth 
in title 18, chapter 25, of the New Jersey 
Statutes Annotated. Among its provisions 
it establishes a division on civil rights. This 
creates an administrative body charged to 
investigate and eliminate discrimination 
within the definition or coverage of the law. 
It is a law which is quite specific in its word- 
ing and differentiates quite specifically as to 
its application to public and to private areas 
yet it fails completely to define what is con- 
sidered public and what is private. This 
oversight has left the area of definition and 
determination to the administrative agency. 

I raise this point for I would like you to 
know what has actually happened to me as a 
citizen, businessman, and property owner in 
a State which did not carefully define its 
terms or law. 

I have been engaged during the last 10 
years in development, formation, and opera- 
tion of private family clubs organized for 
recreational activities over which I exercise 
control by virtue of ownership, even though 
most of the club activities are handled by 
committees comprised of the membership. 
These clubs are limited in membership to 
local families from the particular areas where 
the clubs are located. Each provides swim- 
ming, tennis, skating, and outside recrea- 
tion for a select membership. Family rec- 
reation with children’s developmental pro- 
grams are the objective of the clubs and the 
social aspect is secondary, since liquor and 
adult dancing is not permitted on the 
premises, 

Membership is determined by a member- 
ship committee who reviews each applica- 
tion and acts upon each application follow- 
ing a personal interview and a contact of 
references which are required on each appli- 
cation. Membership is limited to 400 
families who subscribe to a $350 bond and 
pay annual fixed dues. There is no promo- 
tional advertising and club literature is sent 
only to those families who personally request 
it, or to the friends of members who ask that 
such information be sent to their friends, 
The club facilities are not open to the pub- 
lic, there are stringent guest restrictions 
limiting the number of times a guest may be 
introduced to the club by a member, and the 
club facilities are not rented to outside 
groups for a source of revenue. 

Membership includes families of Protest- 
ant, Catholic, Jewish, and oriental back- 
grounds with the major criteria of member- 
ship being the basic compatibility of club 
families as well as similar educational and 
social background. Until late last summer 
no Negro family had ever applied for mem- 
bership. 

The newest club which was opened last 
spring for its first season and which is pres- 
ently in the final stages of its membership 
subscription received an application from a 
Negro family who immediately claimed that 
they have been discriminated against because 
of race. 

The male adult in this family is not the 
type of person with whom I would choose to 
associate. His attitude is not one which en- 
courages friendship, and he has been de- 
scribed by his local minister as being mili- 
tant.” His recent history includes an arrest. 
for resisting a police officer (which arrest was 
subsequently squelched because of a legal 
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technicality connected with the actual ar- 
rest), a family relationship where his wife 
does not reside in the same home with the 
man and infant child (although the applica- 
tion was made for family membership with 
the wife included), and his reputation among 
the local businessmen of his community is 
one of a troublemaker. He appears to en- 
joy a good professional reputation and is em- 
ployed by the State as some kind of medical 
examiner or inspector outside of his local 
practice. He would not appear to have the 
attitude or the interest in becoming an en- 
thusiastic member of a private club. He has 
not been able to furnish personal references 
of club members who know him on a social 
basis. 

I have given you this explanation not to 
pass judgment upon this individual but 
rather to give perspective to my story. 

The division on civil rights has made in- 
formal investigation on the basis of a formal 
complaint filed by the Negro. To date, this 
informal investigation has involved three or 
four personal conferences with club prin- 
cipals, attorneys, and representatives from 
the State. Countless telephone calls, letters, 
and discussions have resulted from this in- 
formal investigation. During this time the 
club disclosed all its records, including mem- 
bership applications and private comments 
regarding membership interviews to the divi- 
sion’s agent. All literature the club has pre- 
pared and sent to members and/or applicants 
was made available to the agent at consider- 
able expense both in time and dollars for the 
club. 

Subsequently we have been notified by 
subpena that we are to be tried before the 
division on civil rights because of the com- 
plaint and their informal investigation. We 
filed a court petition requesting that our 
case was not under the jurisdiction of the 
division, since we were a private organization. 
The court declined our petition on the 
grounds that they lacked facts to judge the 
case. 

In taking this action the appellate court 
has failed to consider the facts as to whether 
or not the division on discrimination has the 
right to hear the case on the basis of con- 
stitutionality of the law. 

The club is in the position of defending it- 
self in the court of the accuser according to 
the rules of the accuser and lacking a defini- 
tion upon which it can base its position. 

The most interesting part of this affair is 
that we have been told by at least three of 
the agents representing the division that we 
have come under their jurisdiction because 
we are an organization operated for profit, 
and, therefore, the division considers us a 
public accommodation under the terms of 
their interpretation of the law. 

We are appalled that the condition of 
profit should be a determining factor let 
alone the governing factor as to whether or 
not a club, organization, or institution is 
considered private or public. The New Jer- 
sey law does not mention profit or make it 
a criterion of public accommodation or defi- 
nition. We have been told by an attorney 
from the division that in his opinion private 
camps, a private school, or any private orga- 
nization or club, were it to be operated for 
profit and private gain, would automatically 
qualify it as a public accommodation and 
subject to the division’s jurisdiction in the 
case of a complaint. 

It is inconceivable to me that the New 
Jersey Legislature intended to define a profit- 
making institution as one which is public 
per se. Yet lawmakers in New Jersey acting 
from genuine concern for the rights of its 
citizens permitted a law to pass without in- 
suring that it contained proper definitions 
or safeguards for existing social institutions. 

We are proof of how an administrative 
agency empowered by the State can act under 
its own will and determination and without 
proper limitations and definitions enter into 
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the area of established social custom and 
private concern to impose its will. Were the 
law of New Jersey intended to correlate profit 
organizations with public accommodations, 
then it should have stated this originally in 
the law. We would not have to be dissipat- 
ing our limited strength and resources in 
determining what the State meant to write 
into its law. 

Most small organizations or businesses are 
hard put to defend themselves against the 
powers of the State and the coercion which 
administrative agencies can bring to bear in 
various ways. The costs of appealing deci- 
sions and carrying appeals through the courts 
precludes most all small organizations from 
obtaining due rights. In fact, it would ap- 
pear that the tradition of being innocent 
until proven guilty has given way to guilt 
through administrative proclamation and 
hearings where the presumption is that the 
accused is guilty until proved innocent. 

The failure of small organizations or pri- 
vate citizens to carry their appeals to the 
higher courts has a secondary effect of fur- 
ther strengthening the administrative agency 
in that precedent has now been established 
whereby it becomes even more time consum- 
ing, futile, and costly for the next victim to 
appeal. . 

It is unbelievable that this great Nation 
has come to the crossroads where the condi- 
tion of profit denotes something dirty, some- 
thing undesirable, something not acceptable, 
or a condition which implies rights or con- 
trol by public whim. Should not the criteria 
of whether or not an organization is public 
revolve around whether or not it is open to 
the general public, whether or not it receives 
public support through donation, taxes, or 
charity? Should not criterla include the 
character, purpose, and design of an opera- 
tion? Should not the size, the limitation of 
membership, and the selection of members 
by contemporaries, one or more in number 
govern the definition of public when pertain- 
ing to public accommodations? Is not a pri- 
vate club still private whether operated for 
profit or not if it is select and not open to 
the general public? 

I bring this matter to your attention since 
it is such an obvious example of well-inten- 
tioned law abused and used by those who 
would use it for purposes other than it was 
originally intended. It shows how admin- 
istrative agencies, once created, interpret law 
as they themselves believe it to be inter- 
preted and usurp the rightful area of the 
courts. It also indicates how the small in- 
dividual or business lies naked to the power 
of such agencies and how one’s normal re- 
course to the courts is curtailed by expense 
and loss of time necessary to pursue an ap- 
peal. 

It is most important that our Senators and 
Congressmen recognize that our Constitution 
should protect all citizens and not create a 
privileged minority group. Rights must ap- 
ply equally to all, and this includes the ex- 
isting and established rights of the major- 
ity. We must not let the power of Congress 
default to administrative agencies or to the 
courts by enacting incomplete or faulty laws, 
or by not acting at all. It is imperative that 
laws when passed are as nearly perfect as 
possible and that definition, application, and 
scope are clearly spelled out by the law- 
makers themselves. 

Were you to want me to appear personally 
to substantiate my letter I would be happy 
to do so. Perhaps by having my little “trag- 
edy” made a part of the Nation’s record at 
the time of the great debate, those of us who 
realize what dangers confront our guarantee 
of constitutional rights will be able to point 
to this record in the future. We would at 
least have the satisfaction of being able to 
say that there were those who had the fore- 
sight to point out the assault on individual 
rights and liberties by those very persons 
who believed they were acting to further 
such rights and liberties, Those people who 
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are advocating sweeping changes of the laws 
today are threatening the very social in- 
stitutions and foundations of this country. 

I would close my letter on the final 
thought that when a citizen of this great 
United States of America no longer has the 
right of choice in his selection of friends, 
the personal determination of his associates 
on the basis of accepted social standards and 
customs, then the greatness of our Nation 
has begun to fade. Our very greatness lies in 
the rights and liberties of the individual not 
subject to governmental intervention and 
control, and who acts within established law 
and order in his pursuit of happiness and 
self-determination. 

Sincerely yours, 


ENTRAPMENT BY CIVIL RIGHTS 
AGENCY INVESTIGATORS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of the letters I have received reflect 
fear on the part of the authors of the 
letters that their names might become 
known either to the police or to other 
groups interested in this legislation. 

I have received a letter—although I 
cannot offer it for printing in the 
Recorp, because the author of the letter 
asked me not to use his name—giving a 
statement as to biased probes at shore 
motels in New Jersey, showing the meth- 
ods of enforcement that may be expected 
under the civil rights bill: 


The Wildwood motel owner was stunned. 
The State civil rights commission had 
charged him with racial bias in renting 
rooms. He'd been caught flatfooted and he 
knew it. 

The incident happened in August of last 
year. It will be repeated many times this 
year as the vacation season gets underway. 

A white man went to the motel to ask 
about accommodations for the following 
week. The owner showed him several dif- 
ferent rooms that would be available. The 
ue man said he’d think about it and went 
off. 

Then a Negro appeared and asked about 
accommodations. The motel was then “all 
booked up through October.” 

The Negro left, only to reappear very 
shortly with the white man. The two in- 
formed the nonplused motel owner that 
they were a team of investigators from the 
State division of civil rights and charged 
him with a violation of the New Jersey public 
accommodations law. 


Mr. President, I note that the State 
director said: 

“We've been using the new system of in- 
vestigation for about 6 months now.“ says 


FeS, “and. have had great success with 
t.” 


That shows, Mr: President, how people 
can expect to be entrapped by zealous 
investigators, even if no citizen has a 
valid complaint. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the morning-hour limita- 


tion, the time of the Senator from 
Georgia has expired. 


AT LAST: A GOOD CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
rise to commend the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle on bringing the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to its third reading 
and impending passage by the Senate in 
an unmarred and unemasculated condi- 

on. 
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It is a notable achievement. It has 
been floor-managed with skill, tact and 
gallantry. Too high praise cannot be 
accorded to the bill's floor manager, 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. I hope that after its 
passage in this body, the bill will pass the 
House as soon as possible without any 
weakening amendments. 

Above all President Johnson’s superb 
leadership has been an indispensable 
driving force to bring about the success- 
ful adoption of this epochmaking legis- 
lation. 

I should also commend the opponents 
of passage of this bill for their always 
courteous behavior here on the floor un- 
der trying conditions. As a veteran in 
the fight to amend the communications 
satellite bill 2 years ago, Iam well aware 
of the tensions and frustrations of op- 
erating on the floor after cloture has 
been voted. 

The opponents of the bill have fought 
a good, clean, and hard fight against its 
passage. They have exhausted every 
possible parliamentary device to secure 
its defeat. I say that in praise of the 
parliamentary skills and dogged deter- 
mination they have displayed. 

But now that they have had 82 days 
of debate prior to the passage of the 
bill—a record without precedent or 
parallel—I hope they will join with the 
rest of this body to exert their consider- 
able influence in their home States to 
make the enforcement program under 
the bill workable. 

For work it must. 

The remedies this bill provides for the 
attainment for all our people of the full 
enjoyment of their constitutionally 
guaranteed rights must be implemented 
fairly, firmly, and quickly. 

These remedies are too long overdue. 

The need this bill fills is forcefully and 
tragically exemplified daily in the rising 
racial tensions and physical conflicts in 
all parts of the Nation—in the North as 
well as in the South—in the East as well 
as in the West. 

Long before this, we should have seen 
to it that each and every person in the 
United States—regardless of race, color, 
sex, national origin, or religion—enjoyed 
the full measure of his or her constitu- 
tionally guaranteed rights. 

I am not a newcomer in this fight for 
civil rights. As a newspaper editor I was 
engaged in it just 50 years ago. More 
recently in the field of civil rights, Alaska 
has moved far ahead of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ` 

Almost 20 years ago, as Governor of 
Alaska, I recommended—and the Alaska 
Territorial Legislature passed—a strong 
public accommodations law. Alaska’s 
public accommodations law is broader 
and more far reaching, in many respects, 
than this bill now before the Senate. 

Alaska also has on its statute books 
a strong public facilities law. 

Alaska also has on its statute books 
a strong equal employment opportunities 
law—stronger in many respects than the 
provisions in the bill we are about to 
pass. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
papers I have prepared entitled “Mis- 
statements About the Civil Rights Bill” 
and “Analysis of Major Provisions of 
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H.R. 7152” be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The long, hard, tiring fight for the 
passage of this civil rights bill not only 
disproved a myth about rule 22, but 
proved certain of my contentions. 

The myth has been handed down 
from one Senate to another that unless 
the number of votes needed to impose 
cloture were lowered from two-thirds of 
those present and voting to some lesser 
figure, cloture would never be imposed. 

Two years ago, when cloture was im- 
posed on the debate on the communica- 
tions satellite debate, I pointed to that 
action as proof that two-thirds of the 
Senate, when sufficiently moved, could 
shut off debate. In that instance, in my 
view, the Senate imposed cloture pre- 
maturely and unwisely. 

But some of the proponents of lower- 
ing the number of votes needed for 
cloture insisted that the cloture on the 
communications satellite debate did not 
prove anything. That was not a civil 
rights bill, they said. 

We have now had cloture on a civil 
rights bill. We have done it once—and 
we can do it again at the proper time 
and under the proper circumstances, 
should it be necessary. 

One of my contentions against lower- 
ing the number of votes required to im- 
pose cloture was that it was imperative 
that this safeguard against hasty, 
panicky, precipitate action be preserved. 
The civil rights bill as it came from the 
House was not a perfect bill—very few 
are—and needed improvement. And yet 
when it was brought up and made the 
pending business, the hue and cry went 
up here on the floor and in the press 
urging the Senate to pass the bill, with 
all its imperfections, without delay and 
without a single change. Those urging 
this procedure did so because they feared 
changes would tie the bill up in the other 
body. 

But many in the Senate recognized 
that some amendments were sorely 
needed and used the protection afforded 
by rule XXII to obtain needed changes. 
This they would never have been able 
to accomplish if a simple majority were 
all that was needed to shut off debate. 

The result is that we now have a bill 
better in many respects, clearer in many 
respects, able to be more effectively im- 
plemented than the bill as it came to us 
from the other body. 

I am glad that I voted against chang- 
ing rule XXII. My opposition to any 
change in rule XXII, to reduce the num- 
ber required to secure cloture to less than 
two-thirds of those voting is, I believe, 
fully validated by the experience this 
year on the civil rights bill. As this issue 
may nevertheless arise again, I think my 
reasoning for my stand is pertinent, and 
I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks on this issue, as well as the ensu- 
ing colloquy made on January 25 last, be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

As we come to the closing hours of this 
historic debate it would be well to sound 
a note of caution. 

With the final passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the millenium for our 
colored fellow citizens in the United 
States will not have arrived. The in- 
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equalities and inequities built up against 
them overa hundred years cannot be 
erased overnight by the mere passage of 
alaw. I wish that were the case, but it 
is not. 

More is needed to wipe away the cen- 
tury-old inequalities and inequities than 
the passage of this much-needed bill. 
There must be vigorous enforcement of 
its provisions. 

But more is called for than vigorous 
enforcement. Inequalities have come 
about through lack of equal educational 
opportunities. Much more in the way of 
educational facilities must be made 
available. Negroes who cannot compete 
in the employment market because of 
missed educational opportunities must 
have readily available such training as 
is necessary to permit them to catch up, 
This will take time and patience and a 
desire to learn. 

But a great step forward in the attain- 
ment and protection of the civil rights 
of all Americans will be taken with the 
enactment of this bill. 

Its passage comes far too late and not 
a moment too soon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech I made on this subject and the 
attendant colloquy be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and the colloquy. were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 
1963] 
Let Us Use THE Toots WE Have 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a great deal 
has been said about Senate rule XXII. 
Weighty and well-documented arguments 
have been and will be advanced as to why 
Senate rule XXII should be changed or main- 
tained. Proponents and opponents are 
equally sincere. 

I have listened to much of the debate to 
date, and I have read all of it as it appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I made an 
equally thorough study of the pros and cons 
4 years ago. It was my privilege in 1959 asa 
new Senator from a new State—Alaska—to 
hear the debate which culminated in the 
adoption of the then Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson's compromise language, 
which in essence returned the Senate rules 
on cloture to the original 1917 rule. I voted 
for that compromise. 

The debate in which we are involved dur- 
ing these opening days of the 88th Congress 
22 to the very heart of our legislative sys- 


The U.S. Senate gives to each of the 50 
States, regardless of size or population, an 
open forum; and within this forum it is 
possible for a Senator to explain the needs 
or the position of his State. The framers of 
our Constitution carefully established this 
forum so that all States regardless of size 
would be equal and have equal opportunity. 

Through the Federalist we have access to 
the contemporary interpretation of the Con- 
stitution by men who were active and present 
when our Constitution came into being. 

Letter 54 of the Federalist, by John Jay, 
contains this observation: 

“As all the States are equally represented 
in the Senate, and by men the most able 
and the most willing to promote the interests 
of their constituents, they will all have an 
equal degree of influence in that body, es- 
pecially while they continue to be careful 
in appointing proper persons, and to insist 
on their punctual attendance. In propor- 
tion as the United States assumes a national 
form and a national character, so will the 
good of the whole be more and more an 
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object of attention, and the Government 
must be a weak one indeed, if it should for- 
get that the good of the whole can only be 
promoted by advancing the good of each of 
the parts or members which compose the 
whole.” 

Letter 54 was written nearly 175 years ago. 
The prescience it embodied is a clear and 
positive message to all men that the framers 
of our Constitution considered not only pres- 
ent but future times. 

Thus, in 1963, the Senate of the United 
States continues as the bulwark of the States, 
small in population, which do not have large 
delegations in the House of Representatives. 
I represent, in part, one of those States. 

When we examine the size of House dele- 
gations, we find that 23 of the 50 States have 
5 or fewer Representatives per State for a to- 
tal of 58 Members. Five States have but a 
single U.S. Representative, Alaska has the 
dubious honor of being one of those five. 
The others are Delaware, Nevada, Vermont, 
and Wyoming. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed at this point in the 
Recorp a listing of States and the number of 
Representatives from each. 

There being no objection, the list was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 


“Number of States Representatives 


——— een tahoe ot A 
“15 States with 1 Representative. 
“2 States with 5 or fewer Representatives, 
23.” 


Mr. GruEeNine, Mr. President, let us look 
at this disparity in State delegations in the 
House of Representatives and see what it 
means in ‘terms of the legislative process. 

In the other body, 10 States—California, 
Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
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Michigan, Ohio, Massachusetts, Indiana, and 
Maryland—command 219 votes, enough to 
pass or block any legislation deemed disad- 
vantageous to their States best interests. No 
special significance should be attached to my 
singling these particular States out for spe- 
cial mention. Other combinations of States 
are possible with substantially the same 
effect. 

In the Senate, on the other hand, under 
existing rules, it would take the Senators 
from 17 States—not 10, as at the other end 
of the Capitol—to block legislation, and it 
would require the Senators from 26 States— 
not 10, as in the House—to enact legislation. 

This has long been the deliberately con- 
ceived and established delicate balance be- 
tween the interests of the States and the 
various population segments of the United 
States. This system of checks and balances, 
which lies at the very core of our system of 
government, and permeates every phase of 
it, cannot be disturbed without far-reaching 
consequences, consequences the very nature 
of which no one can foretell. 

Not all matters upon which we act in Con- 
gress have equal effect throughout the coun- 
try. Certain matters affect the rights and 
privileges of States as States. Thus States 
large in size but small in population—such 
as my own State of Alaska—have on certain 
issues much in common with other large 
and underpopulated States, On other issues 
we would have interests in common with 
large, densely populated States. 

The Constitution was framed to take into 
account these differences, One body was to 
represent the interests of the States; the 
other the interests of the people. The pres- 
ent Senate rules have been framed accord- 
ingly. 

The roster of Senators who have been out- 
standing champions of unlimited debate is 
impressive. It includes our esteemed and 
only recently departed colleague, Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, of Wyoming; James Couzens, of 
Michigan; George Norris, of Nebraska; 
Robert La Follette, of Wisconsin; Charles L. 
MeNary, of Oregon; Dennis Chavez, of New 
Mexico; William Langer, of North Dakota, 
to name only a few, men of both parties, 
who have been classed as liberals. 

Another was the great William E. Borah, 
of Idaho. Senator Borah once wrote: “I am 
opposed to cloture in any form.” 

Senator Borah was an outstanding cham- 
pion of every aspect of freedom. He had 
more to say about cloture, namely: 

“I have never known a good measure killed 
by a filibuster or a debate, I have known 
of a vast number of bad measures, unright- 
eous measures, which could not have been 
killed in any other way except through long 
discussion, and debate. 

“There is nothing in which sinister and 
crooked interests, seeking favorable legisla- 
tion, are more interested right now than 
in cutting off discussion in Washington.” 

Senator Couzens, of Michigan, a Republi- 
can and a great liberal, wrote: “When the 
importance of the occasion seems to demand 
it, all that has to be done is: 16 Senators 
making such a motion, same being approved 
by two-thirds of the Senate, they can pre- 
vent a filbuster. Two-thirds of the Senate 
should be required; otherwise the majority 
might ride roughshod over the minority at 
any time.” 

The late, magnificent champion of the 
rights of the people, Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, a national figure, 
commented vigorously on the question of 
limitation of debate during the 1959 discus- 
sion on rules. His remarks about the op- 
portunity to vote on rules is pertinent today. 
Senator O'Mahoney said: “I have heard some 
of my colleagues say to the newly elected 
Senators that they never have had an op- 
portunity to vote upon the Senate rules. 
Neither have they ever had an opportunity 
to vote on ‘Roberts’ Rules of Order?” 
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Senator O’Mahoney also was concerned 
about the possibility of sacrificing the con- 
stitutional principle that, in the Senate of 
the United States, the States shall be equal. 

He sought to preserve the true meaning 
of free speech. 

According to article V of the Constitution 
of the United States: “No State without its 
consent shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate.” 

Today, the principle of equal suffrage ex- 
ists and is at issue in the current debate. 
We should remember, as has been pointed 
out, that today’s majority can be tomorrow’s 
minority. 

Many definitions of the word “liberal” 
have been written. One of my favorites is 
the Webster three-word explanation—“in- 
dependent in opinion.” We are in perilous 
days, indeed, if this should become an archaic 
definition, for the end of independence of 
opinion is the end of thought, and ulti- 
mately the end of progress. The end of in- 
dependence of opinion is the first step to- 
ward mediocrity and torpid conformity. 

Our Nation was born of independence of 
opinion, and that has continued to be one 
of its distinguishing marks and one of its 
most priceless assets. 

So I am glad to take part in this historic 
debate and to express my independent 
opinion, which, I am not unaware, will not 
coincide with the opinions of some of my 
friends in the Senate and some of my friends 
outside of it. 

But as Alexis de Tocqueville, that perspica- 
cious observer of, and commentator upon, 
the American scene, wrote: “If ever the free 
institutions of America are destroyed, that 
event may be attributed to the unlimited 
authority of the majority.” 

During the 1959 debate, the late, intrepid 
Senator William Langer, of North Dakota, 
offered these thoughts on cloture: “Mr. 
President, on March 11, 1949, I stated my 
position on rule 22 and again today (January 
12) I reiterate the stand that I took 10 years 
ago. I was then and I am now unalterably 
opposed to any limitation of debate in the 
U.S. Senate, the only legislative body left 
in the world where a legislator can freely 
debate the merits of all issues.” 

Throughout the history of this Nation, 
there have arisen occasions when the need 
to “freely debate the merits and demerits 
of all issues” has arisen, 

In his Pulitzer prize-winning book, “Pro- 
files in Courage,” President Kennedy de- 
scribed the filibuster by Senator George 
Norris against President Woodrow Wilson's 
proposed armed ship bill, in 1917. 

Senator Norris and Senator Robert La Fol- 
lette, Sr., used the filibuster technique to 
prevent armed neutrality: 

“Senator Norris was fearful,” wrote Presi- 
dent Kennedy, “of the bill’s broad grant of 
authority, and he was resentful of the man- 
ner in which it was being steamrollered 
through the Congress.” 

The House had approved the armed ship 
bill by a vote of 403 to 13. 

Senator Norris held up passage of the bill 
unil the 64th Congress expired on March 4, 
following 2 days of filibuster, because he 
wanted the proposed legislation to receive 
careful consideration. As history recounts, 
the armed ship bill was passed shortly after 
the 65th Congress convened, and Senator 
Norris joined to vote in favor of the 1917 
Senate cloture rule. 

Senator Norris had used that technique 
to focus attention on a bill he felt had been 
insufficiently considered in the legislative 
chamber designed for free and open debate 
on all subjects. 

Many Members of this body have sup- 
ported free debate. Senator Langer on 
March. 11, 1949, recalled that Senator 
Charles L. McNary, when minority leader of 
the Senate, told him that “in his judgment 
one of the greatest safeguards of democracy 
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was the fact that the right of unlimited de- 
bate exists in this Chamber.” 

Senator Langer also noted that he had re- 
ceived from Senator La Follette identical 
advice not to sign the cloture petition. 

I have previously cited Senator Norris’ use 
of the filibuster against the armed ship bill 
which failed. Later, he was to use extended 
debate to prevent the U.S. Government from 
selling Muscle Shoals. Without Senator 
Norris, the great Tennessee Valley Authority 
might not have come into being. 

This same deliberative filibuster proce- 
dure enabled the Senate to keep President 
Harry Truman from having the striking 
railway workers drafted into the Army. The 
House had rushed that hastily and unwisely 
conceived proposal to passage by an over- 
whelming vote of 306 to 13, following less 
than 3 hours of debate. The Senate killed 
the draft provision. 

During the 1959 debate, Alaska’s good 
friend, our recently departed colleague, Sen- 
ator Dennis Chavez, of New Mexico, said: 
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“I personally do not think I would be here 
in the Senate and I do not believe that my 
colleagues from the State of Arizona would 
be in the Senate, if the Senate were as lim- 
ited in debate as the House is. The big 
States would have blocked us. When the 
Senate was created, the Founding Fathers 
had the idea that, irrespective of how much 
population any State, the State of Illinois, 
might have, for example, each State should 
have equal representation in the Senate, now 
and forever.” 

George Washington correctly compared the 
Senate to the saucer which cools the hot 
coffee of the other body. 

Mr. President, I deplore the fact that this 
fight to change the cloture rule has been 
oversimplified into a fight “for” or “against” 
civil rights. 

During my period as editor, as Governor 
of the Territory of Alaska, and as a Member 
of the U.S. Senate, my record as a champion 
of individual rights, freedoms, and civil 
rights through the years speaks for itself. I 
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admit freely that freedom of debate and the 
difficulty of applying cloture have been used 
in the past to block the passage of legisla- 
tion deemed by many essential to insure the 
full exercise by all citizens of their constitu- 
tional rights, without regard to race, creed, 
or color. 

But I remind my colleagues that the pas- 
sage of civil rights legislation in 1957 was 
accomplished without applying cloture, and 
that cloture was applied last year on an issue 
involving economic rights. 

Cloture has been applied in the past, and 
I have no reason to doubt it will be applied 
in the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record at this point 
in my remarks a list of Senate votes on apply- 
ing cloture, which has been prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Section of the Library 
of Congress. 

There being no objection, the list was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Treaty of Versailles. 
Emergency tarif. 


— 


aN 


— — ——— 
Antipoll tax 
Antipoll tax... 
FEPC......: 


323 


2888 2 


© 
Public buildings in tha. District of Columbia 
Creation of Bureau of Customs and Bureau of 


Senator offering motion | Yeas | Nays 
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“1 Many cloture petitions have also been withdrawn or held out of order since 1917.“ 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, members of 
our great political parties have utilized the 
filibuster privilege for what they deemed im- 


“Later action on 36 filibustered bills 


portant. I have not agreed, and in the fu-uyũ A | — | 


ture undoubtedly will not agree, as to the 
importance of all matters. At other times 
I may be on the other side of the filibuster 
question. 

The Senate has the tools with which to 
work. Let us use the tools we have, and 
move ahead. 

Mr. President, prior to 1917, the Senate had 
no rule regarding cloture. This did not ap- 
pear to impede permanently the progress 
of legislation desired by the majority. Ac- 
cording to a Library of Congress analysis, of 
35 filibustered bills before the Senate from 
1865 through 1946, 21 later passed. Con- 
gress has a way of passing proposed legis- 
lation which comes before it more often than 
not. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Legislative Reference table detail- 
ing the history of the 35 bills previously re- 
ferred to be reprinted in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


Reconstruction of Louisiana. 
Election laws. 


Tristate bill 
Colombian prety — 
Ship subsidy bil 

d 


Canadian reci 
Arizona-New Mexico statehood. 


iner 
Antilynch bills (3) 
Migratory bird conservation bill. 
Campaign invest! 
Colorado River bills (2)..........- 
E cy officers retirement bill. 


Oil industry investiga 
Supplemental deficiency bill 
Prevailing wage amendment to work relief bill. 
Flood control bill 


Anti-poll-tax bills (4 
FEPO bill 9 


In special or subsequent sessions. 


“Note.—Numerous appropriation bills—at intervals—passed in special or later sessions. 


“Source: ‘Limitation on Debate in the Senate.’ H 


before the Committee on Rules and Administration, 


earings 
U.S. Senate, Sist Cong., Ist sess., on resolutions, relative to amending Senate rule XXH relating to cloture, January 


and February 1949, p. 42.” 
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Mr. GRUENING. To sum up, Mr. President, 
4 years ago this month, at the beginning of 
the 86th Congress and at the start of my 
senatorial service, the issue of changing rule 
XXII was before us. The alternatives then 
presented were: First, keeping the existing 
requirement of two-thirds of the total mem- 
bership in order to apply cloture; second, 
changing it to two-thirds of those present 
and voting; third, changing it to three-fifths 
of those present; and fourth, changing it to 
a straight majority. 

I was willing then to modify the existing 
procedure of cloture by two-thirds of the 
total membership to two-thirds of those 
present and voting, because I could not see 
the logic or justice of counting the votes of 
those absent. 

But, Mr. President, beyond the change to 
invoke cloture by two-thirds of those pres- 
ent, I would not go. And my colleagues will 
recall that this amendment was adopted by 
a vote of 72 to 22. The current efforts are 
to reduce it, by the Anderson amendment, 
to three-fifths of the Senators present and 
voting, or, by the Humphrey amendment, 
to reduce it to a straight majority. 

Then, as now, the reasoning for the fur- 
ther reduction had been largely premised 
on the need for civil rights legislation. 
Well, we had enacted civil rights legislation 
both before and after this change of 4 years 
ago—in the 85th Congress, when the re- 
quirement for cloture called for two-thirds 
of the total membership, and thereafter in 
the 86th Congress, when the requirement 
had been modified to require two-thirds of 
those present and voting. And while these 
two civil rights bills did not go as far as I 
would have liked, they were enacted after full 
debate and represented the reasoned and 
fully aired sentiments of the majority of the 
Senate. 

I felt then and do now that issues other 
than civil rights are involved. A wave of hys- 
teria, a recrudescence of McCarthyism, a sud- 
den wave of national alarm, might sweep 
across the country, might panic the easily 
panicked, might stampede the doubting, and, 
as in the past, on previous occasions in the 
other body, cause the enactment of hasty and 
ill-considered legislation. 

The Senate, under existing rules, will re- 
main a safeguard and bulwark against such 
a calamity, although not an absolutely cer- 
tain one, as I feel was demonstrated in the 
debate in the last session on the communi- 
cations satellite legislation. My views have 
not changed in these 4 years. Indeed, they 
have been reinforced by what happened in 
the 2d session of the 87th Congress. Let 
me review that event briefly. 

We had before us the first venture into the 
tremendous, vast and almost unexplored and 
unknown realm of space. It was the satellite 
communications bill. It came to Congress 
from the White House and carried the im- 
pressive authority of originating with the 
Nation’s Chief Executive, the President of 
the United States. The bill had been passed 
by the House by the overwhelming majority 
of 354 to 9, after a discussion for only a part 
of 2 days. 

It was by a similarly overwhelming vote, 
306 to 13, some years earlier that the House 
had rushed through a measure, likewise orig- 
inating with the President of the United 
States, which contained a section which 
would conscript striking railway workers and 
put them into the Army, where they would 
be subject to court-martial and similar mili- 
tary discipline. But on that occasion, as I 
pointed out earlier in my remarks, the Sen- 
ate, after prolonged debate, was able to de- 
feat this section of the bill—section (e)— 
effecting a decision which few today, includ- 
ing the Members of the House who voted 
for it, could now question. 

The railroad workers’ conscripting bill, in 
the judgment of the Senate, constituted a 
fundamental attack on freedom. It was an 
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attack on the right of workingmen to strike. 
It was defeated because of the freedom to 
debate at length in the Senate. That free- 
dom of virtually unlimited speech in the 
Senate defeated the move to destroy the free- 
dom of freemen to exercise their rights under 
our Constitution and proceed against what 
they considered unjust working conditions. 

Mr. Ervin. Mr. President, would it inter- 
rupt the Senator’s train of thought if I 
should ask him a question? 

Mr. GRUENING. I am happy to yield to my 
friend, the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. Ervin. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to make an 
observation on a subject which the able Sen- 
ator from Alaska has been discussing with- 
out his losing the privilege of the floor or 
being prejudiced in any way by my observa- 
tion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Ervin. I was a Member of the House 
of Representatives at the time a bill was 
proposed to draft railroad workers into the 
Army. There had been a strike in the coal 
mines for 5, 6, or 7 weeks. As a result, a 
great deal of hysteria had been promoted in 
our country. The railroad brotherhoods had 
voted to go out on strike on a certain day. 
The President of the United States came to 
Congress and delivered an address to a joint 
session urging the enactment of a bill, which 
was immediately thereafter introduced in the 
House and forthwith considered. 

Under the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the discussion was limited to a 
comparatively few minutes. The House 
passed the bill by an overwhelming majority 
vote. Ever since, I have regretted that in 
the hysterla of the moment I voted for that 
bill. My vote for that bill represents the 
very worst vote I have ever cast as a member 
of a legislative body. 

Shortly after the bill had passed and I had 
about 5 minutes to think about it, I realized 
that in voting for that bill, I had voted to 
impose involuntary servitude upon men who 
were entitled to be freemen, and who should 
not be compelled to work if they felt their 
surrounding working conditions were not 
appropriate. 

As the Senator from Alaska has so well 
stated, under the Senate rules one Senator 
could interpose an objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of that bill. When the 
request was made in the Senate to consider 
that bill for immediate passage, a Senator 
objected. As a consequence of that objec- 
tion, there could be no immediate action on 
the bill. After Senators really had an op- 
portunity to analyze the bill, they voted 
against it, and it failed of passage. 

I appreciate the fact that the Senator has 
put his finger squarely on the danger of a 
great wave of popular sentiment which 
sweeps legislators off their feet, as it does all 
other human beings at times, so that they do 
not think correctly. 

With reference to the communications 
satellite bill passed by the Senate last year, 
although I favored that bill, I voted against 
silencing Senators who were opposed to it 
because I knew they were sincere. For that 
reason I felt they ought to be permitted to 
present their cause as they saw it to the Sen- 
ate until they felt that they had had an 
adequate opportunity at least to educate 
those of us who were inclined to vote for the 
bill. 

The Senator has presented a magnificent 
example of the danger of hasty cloture in 
both of his illustrations. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank my friend from 
North Carolina. His repentance for his un- 
wise vote in the House has been suitably 
rewarded by his promotion to the Senate, 
where he can again exercise his restraining 
vote when such hasty legislation should come 
over. 
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Mr. Ervin. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield further under the same conditions? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. Ervin. During my service in the House 
I wished to speak on what I thought was the 
most important bill that came before the 
House during the brief time I was there. 
That bill related to the importance of keep- 
ing the armed services strong at the end 
of World War II, when Stalin was virtual 
dictator of Russia. In order to express my 
views, which were out of harmony with those 
of the majority of the House, I had to apply 
to both parties to get time to speak. As 
the Senator knows, in the House a Mem- 
ber can ordinarily get only 5 minutes at best, 
to speak. I was able to get 444 minutes to 
speak on the most crucial question that 
came before the House during that time by 
borrowing 2½ minutes from the Democratic 
majority and 2 minutes from the Republican 
minority. That was the only speech I could 
make on an issue which I thought was es- 
sential to the very preservation of our 
country. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator has adduced 
further convincing evidence of the superior- 
ity of our system of operating in this body 
as contrasted with the hasty, controlled, and 
limited opportunities to speak which exist 
in the other body. 

In the satellite communications case, the 
bill, as passed by the House with no signifi- 
cant amendments—although a number were 
offered—turned over the entire field of space 
communication to one company. In the 
name of free enterprise it established a mo- 
nopoly. It established a monopoly in an 
area far larger than the planet on which we 
live whose potential man had barely begun 
to explore. It gave this one company— 
A.T. & T.—virtually unrestricted and unlim- 
ited authority. It gave the company the 
power to negotiate with sovereign nations 
concerning their potential space communica- 
tion program—a prerogative that should have 
been vested in the Government of the United 
States. It provided, in the judgment of 
those of us who wanted to examine the leg- 
islation painstakingly, no adequate regula- 
tion as to the future character or cost of the 
service to be rendered. 

It provided, in our judgment, no adequate 
protection for the taxpayers who had al- 
ready invested hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in a Government program preliminary 
to this enterprise, such as the launching of 
the satellite. It provided no adequate pro- 
tection, either, as to future expenditures. 
We felt that the people of the United States 
were entitled to a number of safeguards and 
these were proposed in the form of amend- 
ments which attempted to provide such pro- 
tection. 

We had no objection to having the chosen 
instrument of this legislation operate the 
satellite. But we questioned, as I am confi- 
dent we.all still do—and as I know many 
House Members who voted for the bill now 
do—the wisdom of giving this company a 
blank check on the U.S. Treasury and on in- 
ternational negotiations, 

We objected to the exclusion for all time, 
of possible competion—competition or regu- 
lation being traditionally hailed as one of 
the built-in essentials of our free enterprise 
system. We felt, in the absence of such 
competition, adequate provisions for regula- 
tion should be included and various other 
such safeguards. The evidence was for us 
conclusive that the FCC would not regulate 
adequately. Thus neither competition nor 
regulation existed as safeguards against 
monopolistic abuses. 

What happened? Cloture was moved and 
voted in great haste under the prevailing 
rule—that of two-thirds of those present 
and voting. And, under this gag rule, every 
vital amendment proposed by colleagues, 
who I think we will agree are responsible 
Members of our body, was voted down. 
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Let me recall, for the record, the names of 
those who wanted further debate, considera- 
tion and amendment, and were not satisfied 
with the bill: 

Senators Bartlett, of Alaska; Burdick, of 
North Dakota; Carroll, of Colorado; Church, 
of Idaho; Clark, of Pennsylvania; Douglas, 
of Illinois; Gore, of Tennessee; Gruening, of 
Alaska; Kefauver, of Tennessee; Long, of 
Louisiana; McNamara, of Michigan; Morse, 
of Oregon; Moss, of Utah; Neuberger, of 
Oregon; Yarborough, of Texas. They repre- 
sented every section of our country. 

Under the cloture gag, there was not 
adequate time to discuss many of these 
amendments, and so this legislation, of such 
tremendous import—unchanged and un- 
modified—was steamrolled through. 

One of our Senate leaders in the present 
proceedings to change the rules and make 
cloture easier—one for whom I have the 
greatest respect, admiration, and affection, 
although I disagreed emphatically with his 
procedure on the satellite communications 
bill—said, in the course of the current de- 
bate on changing the Senate rules last 
Wednesday: “Let’s get back to the principle 
of free speech. Nobody is talking about 
curbing free speech. No one is talking about 
denying the right to debate every question 
at length.” 

Well, less than a year ago, on this very 
important measure, free speech was curbed 
in the Senate. Fifteen of us were denied the 
right to debate every question at length. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against any 
measure to diminish the right of extended 
debate. I shall again support the reform 
that was proposed by Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson, then majority leader, and adopted 
4 years ago by a vote of 72 to 22, by which 
debate can be brought to a close by a vote of 
two-thirds of those present and voting. We 
need it to protect the public interest, and 
as has been demonstrated, even this proce- 
dure does not protect it fully, as it did not 
last year in the 87th Congress. 

Mr. Russe... Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. 
my colleague. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am proud 
to have this opportunity to express my pro- 
found admiration for the courage and states- 
manship of the Senator from Alaska for the 
position he has taken and for the very able 
speech he has delivered. 

I know something about the political pres- 
sures that are brought to bear in this coun- 
try. I know something about the views of 
the Senator from Alaska on many political 
issues. His political philosophy is often in 
harmony with the positions taken by those 
who oppose us in this effort to bring about 
gag rule in the Senate. 

This has not been an easy speech for the 
Senator from Alaska to make, and it is not 
an easy position for him to take. He is en- 
titled to great credit for the courage and 
statesmanship that he displays. 

There have been many instances when the 
Senator from Alaska and I have disagreed 
on legislative matters. But we are certainly 
in complete accord in the position that the 
issue now before the Senate transcends in 
importance any single specific bill or pro- 
posed legislation in any specific field that 
could come before this body. 

It so happened that I differed with the 
Senator from Alaska on the so-called com- 
munications satellite bill, but I voted to 
give—and stated that I favored giving—those 
who opposed that bill the fullest opportunity 
to present their views to the country. 

When one is in a position of opposing a 
bill of that kind, it takes a long time to 
get his views to the country. I say, with 
all respect to the press, that when a bill 
of that kind is being pressured and the cry 
of filibuster has gone out, the press seldom 
carries to the people substantial coverage of 


I yield with pleasure to 
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the views of honest and sincere Senators who 
stand on the floor and oppose the bill. Un- 
less those Senators have a long time to speak, 
and to speak often, they cannot possibly get 
their views across. They must depend either 
upon the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or upon 
mail-outs of speeches to the country, to in- 
form the people of their position. 

I differed with the Senator on that partic- 
ular bill, but I voted against suppressing his 
right to speech by imposing the gag rule of 
cloture. Time may well prove that the dis- 
tinguished Senator and the little minority 
who stood with him against that bill were 
correct and those of us who supported it 
were wrong. 

There has been instance after instance in 
the proud history of this body—this once 
untrammeled Senate, before there were so 
many pressure groups in the country to pres- 
sure Senators on their views—when the mi- 
nority has made a fight which history proved 
to be correct even though they lost when the 
vote was taken. That could well be true in 
regard to the satellite bill, 

The Senator referred to the quick vote 
amendments after cloture was imposed. I 
believe the Senator served in the House of 
Representatives as the Delegate from Alaska 
before Alaska achieved statehood. 

Mr. GRUENING. No, I was a Tennessee plan 
Senator before I was duly elected to the 
Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Tennessee plan has 
now been vindicated, 

In the other body, even in cases of vital 
importance, under the terms of certain rules, 
a Member of the other body cannot even offer 
an amendment, much less have an opportu- 
nity to speak. I was astounded the other day 
to hear one of the eminent movers of the 
proposal to gag the Senate use the House of 
Representatives and its rules as an illustra- 
tion of rules we should follow in our pro- 
ceedings here. Do Senators wish to adopt a 
course that could deny to them the right 
even to offer an amendment to a bill? Do 
Senators wish to follow a course which will 
lead to the requirement of Senators being 
forced to beg for 2 or 3 minutes’ time to speak 
on a bill which is regarded as being of 
vital importance to the country, as was illus- 
trated by the Senator from North Carolina? 

If Senators wish those things to occur, they 
can keep on following these pressure groups 
that push them to vote for rules changes of 
the kind proposed. 

There has been an unfortunate tendency 
to equate this fight with the views which 
individual Senators may hold on certain spe- 
cific pieces of proposed legislation. There 
could not be anything more damaging to the 
country, anything to threaten us more surely 
with disaster, than for the Senate to under- 
take to frame rules that would enable us to 
hurriedly pass some one specific piece of pro- 
posed legislation. 

Doubt it not, my colleagues. If ever that 
is adopted, the day will come when the Sen- 
ators responsible for the change will be on 
the receiving end and will curse the day 
they were enticed into taking a position that 
the Senate of the United States should ever 
be subjected to gag rule. 

The Senate was not designed to be gagged. 
It was designed to protect the States, both 
small and large. I have suffered through 
long debates with which I did not agree. 
Sometimes the Senate brings us many frus- 
trations in that respect, but it is better to 
endure those long speeches with which we 
disagree than to destroy the last place in 
Government where minorities and States— 
particularly the small States—can make 
themselves heard. 

At times legislation may be rushed 
through the House of Representatives under 
the pressure of a popular President, or a 
powerful President, or a ruthless political 
party organization. There may be times 
when those in high positions in the execu- 
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tive branch of Government may be cor- 
rupted. But so long as there is free debate 
on this floor there is hope for the perpetuity 
of our institutions and morality and hon- 
esty in administration. In the matter of 
time we have moved far from the tyranny 
which gave birth to our wonderful system of 
free government, perhaps so far that people 
do not really appreciate what tyranny can 
mean and the suffering and sorrow that this 
loss of individual rights and liberties can 
bring. We are prone to take them as much 
for granted as the water we drink or the 
air we breathe, But every one of those rights 
was earned by the blood and sacrifice of gen- 
erations who have gone before. Now it is 
proposed that future generations should not 
have the same means to defend those rights 
on the floor of the Senate that we have here- 
tofore enjoyed. 

Mr. President, the day could well come 
when this floor will be the last place in this 
Government that tyranny can be opposed, 
and corruption exposed. 

I hope the Senate will never yield to this 
demand for a violent change in its rules and 
procedures in the cause of specific legisla- 
tion, and close the door to the one place 
where men of sincerity and conviction can 
rise to their feet and appeal to the Ameri- 
can people not to follow the demagog, 
not to follow those who paint the mirage 
of something for nothing. Let us defend 
the Senate as a place of last resort for the 
defense of rights of minorities against a ruth- 
less majority. This floor is the one place 
where that right exists today. It is the only 
place where it can be preserved. It is in our 
keeping. 

I salute again the courage and the states- 
manship of the Senator from Alaska for 
making this splendid presentation of the 
importance of maintaining this Senate as a 
place where Senators may discuss with their 
equals, without gags or fetters, the merits 
or demerits of vital issues. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am very grateful to my 
colleague the senior Senator from Georgia. 
I deeply appreciate the pertinence, elo- 
quence, and validity of what he has said. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. It is a pleasure to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Let me commend and congrat- 
ulate the Senator for the very fine, coura- 
geous, and inspiring speech he has made here 
today to protect free debate in the Senate 
and to preserve the rights of the States and 
the liberties of the people back home in 
the States. I certainly strongly congratu- 
late and commend him. 

Mr. GRUENING. Well, I think the discussion 
that has taken place this year, and that 
which took place 4 years ago, at least in my 
judgment, would lead inevitably to the con- 
clusion that there was far more involved 
than the civil rights issue with which the 
cloture fight has been so much identified. I 
am partisan in my desire to want full civil 
rights granted. I have not been satisfied 
with the civil rights which have been af- 
forded by existing civil rights legislation, but 
I think this issue of ample debate and 
cloture transcends the civil rights issue. It 
is far more important. As the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has 
said, it is the most important single issue 
that can come before this body—the right 
to maintain the freedom of unlimited de- 
bate, and to act as a safeguard against hasty, 
ill-considered, panicky, unwise, unjust, and 
oppressive legislation, which we have seen 
happen, and on which occasions the Senate 
has served as a safeguard, as a shield, and as 
a bulwark to prevent it from being finally 
enacted into law. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND rose. 

Mr. Hm. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
‘unanimous consent that further proceedings 
under the quorum call be suspended. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I certainly 
desire to join with the senior Senator from 
Georgia and the senior Senator from Alabama 
in the statements they have made about the 
speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska. It was one of the ablest speeches 
ever made in this body on this subject. It 
was convincing and I think has made a real 
contribution to the question. 

Mr. President, when I concluded my re- 
marks Thursday, a week ago, in opposition 
to the motion to take Senate Resolution 9 
off the calendar for consideration of the 
Senate, I was in the process of reviewing 
historical material demonstrating that the 
Senate had been a continuing body since its 
inception. I quoted from the report of the 
U.S. Constitution Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, entitled “History and Formation of the 
Union Under the Constitution,” wherein it 
was described that the act of the first con- 
vocation of the U.S. Senate was the election 
of a President of the Senate; then the tabula- 
tion of the electoral vote for a President 
and Vice President of the United States, and 
after inauguration of a Vice President, this 
Congress organized the Supreme Court and 
the necessary inferior courts, This history 
then goes on to describe what the Senate 
then did, in this language. 

“It adopted complete rules for the govern- 
ment of the Senate. These rules remained 
substantially unchanged. There we find the 
rule providing for unlimited debate which 
has made of the Senate the greatest delibera- 
tive body on earth.” 


MISSTATEMENTS ABOUT THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


1, Question. Would this bill upset property 
rights? 

Answer. No. It has no effect whatsoever 
on homes, apartments or housing. The civil 
rights bill only covers hotels, motels, and 
similar establishments serving transient 
guests. For example, the bill does not cover 
discrimination on the basis of race, creed, 
color or nationality in the sale of private 
homes. The Supreme Court has already out- 
lawed the enforcement of restrictive cove- 
nants on homes. 

2. Question. Would the bill lead to long 
bus rides to end de facto segregation in the 
schools? 

Answer. No. The bill contains an express 
provision forbidding its use to achieve any 
Kind of racial balance. 

8. Question. Would local control of elec- 
tions be threatened if the bill passed? 

Answer, No. Local elections in Alaska 
would be handled exactly as they have in 
the past. The bill relates only to Federal 
elections. And then only to one phase of 
such elections—equal requirements for reg- 
istration (see analysis of bill). The orderly 
conduct of the actual elections of Federal 
officials is already covered by Federal law. 

4. Question. Was this bill railroaded 
through the House of Representatives with- 
out Congressmen knowing its contents? 

Answer. Absolutely not. Hearings: The 
House Judiciary Committee held 22 days of 
public hearings on the bill, listened to 101 
witnesses, and took 2,649 printed pages of 
testimony. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee held 7 days of hearings, heard 75 
witnesses and took 578 printed pages of testi- 
mony on the need for a Federal equal em- 
ployment opportunities law, 

The Senate Commerce Committee held 22 
days of hearings, heard 47 witnesses and took 
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1,524 printed pages of testimony on the need 
for a Federal public accommodations law. 

Thus, between these three committees, 51 
days of public hearings were held, 223 wit- 
nesses were heard, and 4,751 printed pages 
of testimony on various phases of the need 
for Federal legislation in the field of civil 
rights were taken. 

Debate: The bill was publicly debated on 
the floor of the House of Representatives for 
9 days. Many amendments were offered 
some were approved—some were rejected. All 
of this is documented in printed publications. 

Passage of the bill: The bill was passed by 
the House of Representatives on February 10, 
1964, by a vote of 290 yeas to 130 nays. Vot- 
ing for it were 59 percent of the Democrats 
and 78 percent of the Republicans. 

5. Question. Would the bill grant unlim- 
ited dictatorial powers? 

Answer. No. In every section, the only 
power granted is the power to bring suit in 
open court, 

6. Question. Under the title dealing with 
discrimination in federally aided programs, 
would a citizen dealing with Federal agen- 
cies be subject to Federal retaliation for al- 
leged discrimination? 

Answer. No. The law would apply only to 
a unit of government, an institution, or an 
organization which received Federal aid 
money and then used that money to discrim- 
inate on account of race, religion, or national 
origin. The most the Federal Government 
could do would be to deny further aid to that 
specific program (school aid, hot lunch pro- 
gram, surplus food, etc.) until the local offi- 
cials administering the program agreed to 
treat all citizens without regard to race or re- 
ligion. Depositors using federally insured 
banks and farmers obtaining Federal loans, 
for example, would not be affected by this 
bill. 

ANALYSIS OF MaJor Provisions oF H.R. 7152, 

CIVIL RIGHTS BILL PENDING IN SENATE 


The bill now before the Senate deals with 
seven major topics: 

1. Voting (title I): This provides that all 
voters must be treated equally when quali- 
fications for votes are set for voting in Fed- 
eral elections. If a voting applicant has 
passed the sixth grade, he would be presumed 
literate. Where local authorities violated 
this law, the Attorney General could request 
three-judge Federal courts to hear suits. 

This provision would have no effect upon 
Alaska elections. We do not discriminate 
against voters or prospective voters on the 
basis of race, creed, color or nationality. The 
only literacy requirement for voters under 
Alaska law is that they must be able to 
“speak or read English unless prevented by 
physical disability or voted in the general 
election of November 4, 1924.” 

However, this provision is needed in Fed- 
eral law to stop the practice in some States 
in the lower 48—especially in many sections 
of the South—of approving automatically 
any application for voting registration by a 
white man but of imposing ridiculous or 
impossible requirements upon Negro appli- 
cants. 

2. Public accommodations (title II): This 
prohibits discrimination on grounds of race, 
color, religion, or national origin in specified 
places of public accommodation (hotels, 
motels, and similar establishments catering 
to transients). An exception is made for es- 
tablishments having five or less rooms for 
rent where the building is occupied by the 
owner. 

Almost 20 years ago, as Governor of Alaska, 
I recommended—and the Alaska Territorial 
Legislature passed—a strong public accom- 
modations law. Alaska’s law is broader and 
more far reaching, in many respects, than 
the pending Federal bill. It contains no ex- 
ception for establishments having five or less 
rooms for rent, Our law applies to all pub- 
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lic housing accommodations, without excep- 
tion. We of Alaska have lived amicably un- 
der our law (Alaska Statutes, secs. 11.60.230 
and 240). 

It should be noted that the civil rights 
bill now before the Senate requires that the 
Federal Government defer to the State gov- 
ernment in enforcing the public accommo- 
dations provisions. 

Therefore, Alaska practice on public ac- 
commodations would not be changed uj 
the passage of the Federal civil rights bill. 

3. Desegregation of public facilities (title 
III): This provides that if a person is denied 
access to publicly financed facilities on ac- 
count of race, color, religion or national 
origin, he could sue in Federal court or the 
Attorney General could sue on his behalf. 
This would apply to such places as public 
parks, playgrounds, or beaches. 

This same provision is on the Alaska 
statute books. 

Many parks, playgrounds, and beaches in 
the South—even though established and 
maintained with tax funds collected from 
whites and Negroes—are barred to Negroes. 

4. Equal employment opportunities (title 
VII): This part seeks to prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. It creates 
an Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion to investigate complaints. The Com- 
mission is required first to seek to adjust 
complaints through mediation. Only if this 
fails can a suit for enforcement be brought 
in the Federal court by the Commission or 
by the complainant if a member of the Com- 
mission gives permission. 

Alaska has a broader statute against dis- 
crimination in employment prohibiting such 
discrimination not only on account of race, 
religion, color, or national origin, but also 
on account of age. Alaska also has a law 
prohibiting wage discrimination against 
women (Alaska Statutes, secs. 23.10.190-235; 
23.10.240-320; 23.10.155-185) . 

As in the case of public accommodations, 
the Federal bill provides for deferring en- 
forcement of this part to State authorities. 

5. Discrimination in Federal aid (title 
VI): This section directs agencies which dis- 
cover that Federal funds are being used on 
a discriminatory basis to seek to end such 
discrimination. If voluntary efforts fail, an 
agency may cut off funds after public hear- 
ings and a 30-day waiting period. The 
agency’s action is subject to court review. 

There are no known instances of assistance 
under Federal aid programs being denied 
to Alaska residents on account of race, color, 
or national origin. If there are any such 
instances in Alaska, they should not be per- 
mitted to continue and outlawing them 
would be a progressive action. 

6. Desegregation of public education (title 
IV): This title would authorize the US. 
Commissioner of Education to provide tech- 
nical and financial aid to local school dis- 
tricts which want to desegregate and which 
ask for such assistance. It would also au- 
thorize the Attorney General to bring suits 
against schools which continue to defy the 
1954 Supreme Court decision to desegregate 
public schools. At present such suits can 
be brought only by the parents of the chil- 
dren involved at their own expense. 

Alaska does not segregate public school 
pupils. 

Many school districts in the South con- 
tinue to defy the Supreme Court’s decision 
rendered 10 years ago. Such defiance of the 
Constitution should not and cannot be per- 
mitted to continue. 

7. Commission on Civil Rights (title V): 
This Commission was established on a tem- 
porary basis in 1957. The pending bill would 
make the Commission a permanent Federal 
agency. The Commission makes studies and 
reports on matters concerning civil rights 
in the United States. 


1964 
RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
ALASKA 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 


while the Members of the Senate have 
been answering quorum calls and roll- 
call votes and engaging in debate, per- 
sons elsewhere have been thinking of 
other things, and some of them have 
been acting on the basis of those 
thoughts. 

Some people have even been thinking 
about fishing and hunting. Some peo- 
ple have been fishing and hunting. Of 
course, when those objects come into 
consideration, Alaska is always thought 
of because there is to be found the best 
hunting and fishing on this continent, 
or probably any continent in the world. 

So that Senators may know what 
awaits them when they go to the 49th 
State to fish, hunt, or both, I shall ask 
to have printed in the Rxconp an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
for June 16 by Oscar Godbout. Among 
other things Mr. Godbout relates that 
some brown bears, the largest carnivo- 
rous animals in the world, were awakened 
prematurely from their winter’s sleep 
on Kodiak Island and on the Alaska 
peninsula by the great earthquake on 
March 27. The conclusions of the sci- 
entists of the Alaska Department of Fish 
and Game were that those brown bears 
were extraordinarily mean when they 
were prematurely awakened by the roll- 
ing earth. Having made that determi- 
nation, the scientists went on to make 
further surveys and examinations, and 
they submitted a final report concluding 
that although those brown bears—the 
Kodiak brownies—might have been in a 
state of exceptional viciousness when 
their sleep was rudely shattered as it 
was in the earthquake, the definitive con- 
clusion is that perhaps, even so, they are 
no meaner than bears that are awakened 
at the ordinary time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article to which I have 
referred printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Woop, FIELD, AND STREAM—ALASKA’S GREAT 
FisH AND GAME RESOURCES WEIGHED FOR 
DOLLAR, RECREATION VALUE 

(By Oscar Godbout) 

There aren't many hunters and fishermen 
who haven't dreamed of sampling the fish 
and game to be harvested in Alaska. Each 
year more and more do so. American big 
game lists are headed by such animals as the 
brown and polar bears, Alaskan moose, sheep, 
and goats. The fishing is simply sensational. 

A reminder of Alaska's great wildlife treas- 
ure came the other day in a copy of the Tun- 
dra Times, a Fairbanks newspaper. Alan M. 
Courtright, biologist of the Alaska Fish and 
Game Department, commented in an article 
on the State's fish and game resources. 

Calculating at an “extra conservative” 50 
cents a pound, Courtright figures the meat 
value alone of Alaskan fish and game at more 
than $5 million annually. 

Using a standard rule that the average 
hunter spends $80 and the average angler 
$106 a year for their sport, an exchange of 
more than $9 million is marked in the books 
as recreational value. 
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About 40,000 Alaskans buy hunting li- 
censes. Of that number, at least 2,500 “buy 
licenses because they must have game meat 
to continue their way of life.“ It's a curious 
comment that in the era of probes to the 
planet Venus, thousands still must hunt to 
live. 

According to some calculations, the average 
nonresident big game hunter will spend 
$2,000 in Alaska for food, liquor, transporta- 
tion, and other items connected with a hunt- 
ing trip. 

Courtright has a pretty clear picture of 
the future. He says: 

“As animals have everywhere, Alaska’s fish 
and game will become more important for 
recreation and less and less important as 
necessary food. 

“As this change takes place, calculating 
the value of the fish and game will become 
increasingly difficult. In a way, it’s un- 
fortunate that it will be necessary to calcu- 
late such a dollar value at all: It's sort of like 
trying to determine the value of a smile 
of pleasure.” 

He warns that the fish and game compete 
for land and water that have commercial 
value readily figured in dollars. 

Thus, he says, “Alaskans, if they want to 
reserve some topnotch recreation lands, are 
either going to have put a dollar sign on 
pleasure, or agree in large numbers that some 
game populations, some waters, some lands 
are of simply incalculable value, to the ex- 
tent that to displace them or to use them for 
any purpose but recreation would be un- 
thinkable.“ 

Alaska would be unusual, indeed, if it 
escaped the same problems that face any land 
with increasing populations, increasing ur- 
banization and industrialization, increasing 
agriculturalization. All these are intolerant 
to wildlife and conditions that support such 
life. 

Alaskan brown bears, the giants properly 
classified as “horribulus,” are generally con- 
ceded to be nastier and more difficult of per- 
sonality than most other big animals. It 
doesn’t seem possible that they could be made 
any more so. But an item in the same paper 
makes one wonder. 

Some of the bears, the department of fish 
and game says, were prematurely awakened 
from their winter hibernation by the recent 
earthquake, 

“But we really don't expect those bears 
to be meaner than the rest of them,” the de- 
partment explains. 

About 500 will be taken by hunters this 
year. 


ACA REPORT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a radical rightwing group termed Amer- 
icans for Constitutional Action and fi- 
nanced in large part by ‘Texas oil 
millionaires and ex-generals and ex-ad- 
mirals lacking in brains and judgment 
but loaded with money, recently accorded 
me the following low scores: 3 percent 
on my voting record in 1962 and 9 per- 
cent for 1963. That really is a D-minus 
for this Senator. It was surprising to 
learn that the votes of the junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio were so overwhelmingly 
against “safeguarding the God-given 
rights of the individual and promoting 
sound economie growth by strengthening 
constitutional government.” 

Let us ascertain the yardstick these 
lunatic fringe rightwingers use to meas- 
ure Senators’ votes. According to them 
as an example of wrong“ votes, here is 
a partial list: To ratify the nuclear test 
ban treaty—they rate it was wrong to 
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take this short step toward permanent 
peace. Then, they rated me other 
zeroes for favoring Federal aid to higher 
education, Federal water pollution con- 
trol, foreign assistance, aid to medical 
and dental schools, aiding library serv- 
ices and construction, manpower devel- 
opment and training, area redevelop- 
ment, and support of the Youth 
Opportunities Act. Frankly, it is a good 
thing for our Nation that the majority 
of U.S. Senators voted “wrong,” accord- 
ing to views of the small group of Fascist- 
minded individuals who operate this 
paper organization, this radical right- 
wing Americans for Constitutional Ac- 
tion, so-called, on these important issues 
for the welfare of the American people 
and the peace of the world. One won- 
ders what Constitution the ACA refers to 
in measuring the degree of dedication 
and concern they claim a Senator mani- 
fests for the preservation of the basic 
values of our Constitution. In view of 
the positions they take, for example, that 
any Senator who voted to ratify the 
limited nuclear test ban treaty did vio- 
lence to our Constitution, it is evident it 
must be some other constitution than 
that which a U.S. Senator has been 
sworn to uphold and protect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
speak for not more than 4 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ATTAINMENT OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
GOAL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
we know full well that passage of a civil 
rights bill will not in itself bring about 
equal rights and opportunities for all 
Americans. It marks the real beginning 
rather than the end of the effort to at- 
tain that goal. 

The real test is still before us. This 
bill is a first step but it is a giant step 
and it is taken with the knowledge that 
it represents the feelings of the great 
majority of the American people. We 
can take heart in the fine spirit and in- 
terest our citizens have shown in the 
debate on this measure and we can hope 
that this will be reflected in an under- 
standing of the problems which must 
now be worked out and in a common 
effort to work toward the stated goal. 

For soon the Nation will face the dif- 
ficult task of implementing the most 
comprehensive civil rights act in the his- 
tory of our Nation. I would hope that 
once it becomes law we would not at- 
tempt to amend it until we have given it 
a fair chance to operate, unless, of 
course, it is found to contain some griev- 
ous error. Implementing this legisla- 
tion and making it function as an effec- 
tive instrument of the national consen- 
sus which has developed around it is the 
Nation’s first order of business. All of 
us must join in that endeavor because, 
fundamentally, real progress in this area 
demands the sympathetic understanding 
and cooperation of the American people. 
What we make of this opportunity, how 
we react to it, will test our strength as 
a nation. 
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We can all be glad that this bill has 
moved forward with the active coopera- 
tion of both political parties. It is in no 
sense a partisan measure. Iam proud of 
the leadership which members of my 
party have displayed in the Congress on 
this issue and I was pleased to partici- 
pate in the bipartisan Senate discussions 
which led to the introduction of the Dirk- 
sen-Mansfield substitute. I believe they 
contributed significantly to the develop- 
ment and passage of a meaningful bill. 
I believe that we modified and strength- 
ened the House bill while preserving the 
important role of the States in matters 
affecting civil rights. Two weeks ago I 
discussed the bill title by title. As I 
stated then, this legislation deals with 
human rights and needs and provides no 
more than simple justice. It is con- 
cerned with respect for the dignity of the 
individual and with the protection of his 
rights. It is not an unwarranted in- 
vasion of the privacy of individuals, nor 
is it an attempt by the Federal Govern- 
ment to preempt the responsibility of 
State and local governments to secure 
the basic rights of all of their citizens. 
It provides the means to do the job which 
needs to be done and it does this while 
preserving the opportunity and author- 
ity of the State and local governments to 
work out their own problems so far as 
they are willing to do so. Throughout 
the bill an opportunity is provided to re- 
solve disputes by means of mediation and 
conciliation, thus stressing the principle 
of voluntary compliance with the law. 
In these important areas especially, as 
well as in others, I consider the Dirksen- 
Mansfield substitute an improvement 
over the House bill. 

The value of providing an opportunity 
for careful study of important legislation 
of this character is demonstrated clearly, 
I think, by the fact that the bill that will 
be enacted by the Congress is consider- 
ably broader in scope than that initially 
proposed by the Kennedy administration. 
I personally felt it would not be desirable 
to commit myself to every detail of that 
bill because I felt we needed time to study 
the effect of its various provisions and 
to make certain that it met the need that 
existed. Time has proven the wisdom of 
that decision. 

Although I believe that Republicans 
were instrumental] in insisting on a com- 
prehensive bill, in broadening its scope, 
and in mo'ng it forward, I say again 
that this is truly a bipartisan endeavor in 
which both parties can properly take 
pride and satisfaction. I am glad to 
have had an opportunity as a Senator to 
participate in this important legislative 
step in the history of our country. Our 
work, of course, is not over, for each of 
us bears a special responsibility to do 
what he can to increase human under- 
standing so that the purposes of this bill 
can be fully realized. 

With the passage of this important 
landmark the Congress can now turn its 
attention to completing the work of this 
session. I am hopeful that we can do 
this expeditiously, yet carefully, so that 
Congress can adjourn early enough to 
provide sufficient opportunity for a full 
discussion of the issues in this important 
election year. 
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RIGHTS BILL MAY BRING BACK 
THE TRAGIC ERA 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I note 
an excellent editorial entitled “Rights 
Bill May Bring Back the ‘Tragic Era,“ 
which was published in the Florida 
Times-Union on June 16, 1964. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Florida Times-Union, June 16, 
1964] 


RIGHTS BILL May BRING Back THE “TRAGIC 
Era” 


Striking down one amendment after an- 
other, the radical majority of the U.S. Senate 
seems headed for a final vote on the contro- 
versial civil rights bill sometime tomorrow. 
Among the changes killed, was a proposal to 
let the people speak on the act through a 
national referendum. 

With that last semblance of democratic 
philosophy crumpled by the grab for per- 
sonal and party political ambition, Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY has turned his thoughts 
towards a means of enforcing the vast police 
state rules of the bill. He wants a confer- 
ence of States called to set up means of en- 
forcing the rules, which seems to indicate 
that the bill may be unenforcible, and for 
the institution of a vast socialistic program 
which he thinks the law will require. 

The Senator ignores the fact that his plan 
makes the States mere police agencies for 
the Federal Government, which they are not, 
and that it assumes the central authorities 
have the right and wisdom to establish the 
standard of living for each individual. 

A frightening similarity exists between 
the modern bill and the Reconstruction Acts 
which were forced upon a chained South fol- 
lowing the War Between the States. It may 
be that the Nation is about to see a rebirth 
of that “tragic era.” 

History-minded persons remember that in 
the Reconstruction era the Southern States 
were readmitted and then expelled from the 
Union when they failed to ratify the 14th 
amendment. Military governments were es- 
tablished and whites, who opposed the proj- 
ect, were disenfranchised. 

When the reconstituted, puppet legisla- 
tures ratified the amendment, they were re- 
admitted to the Union under strict Federal 
control. 

The modern bill would subtly accomplish 
many of the historical inequities. Under the 
law, States could be denied Federal funds, 
but individuals would be still required to pay 
their taxes. Thus they would pay but re- 
ceive nothing in a form of disenfranchise- 
ment; individuals could be summarily jailed 
without jury trials and the right of protest, 
now granted the Negro, effectively denied to 
States and individuals. 

Hate and bitterness were the only products 
of the old Reconstruction Acts. The “tragic 
era” left a Nation and people divided because 
laws were unable to solve the problems of 
personal feelings. The new laws could well 
leave only hate, suspicion, and bitterness as 
their legacy to a people who truly seek a 
way to understanding. 


A SUGGESTION FOR DRAFT 
REVISION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
large volume of mail I have received as 
a sponsor of S. 2432, which calls for 
definitive study of the draft laws, sug- 
gests a widespread concern over the in- 
adequacy and inequity of this outmoded 
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method of military manpower procure- 
ment. People of all ages and from many 
walks of life sense the urgency of this 
problem and urge an early launching of 
this study. 

Some have worked out serious pro- 
posals for modification or elimination of 
the draft. Whether or not one finds 
himself in agreement with a particular 
proposal, public discussion on this 
important subject is bound to be helpful. 
Mr. President, I request unanimous con- 
sent that the proposal of Mr. William 
Tyne, a trustee of Local 306 of the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union in 
Binghamton, N.Y., be printed in the 
Recorp. Mr. Tyne's interesting pro- 
posal is aimed at correcting the negative 
effects of the present draft system on 
school dropouts and youth unemploy- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the proposal 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SELECTIVE SERVICE MODIFICATION 


I. Deferment to be offered to a man who 
has attained the age of 20 years and 6 
months regardless of marital status, which 
is also in compliance with (a) high school 
graduate, and (b) gainfully employed in a 
continuous position for at least 18 months 
subsequent to graduation. 

II. Advantages to be realized would benefit: 

(a) School dropout problem would be min- 
imized in that an additional incentive for 
study and completion of basic academics 
would be found by the high school 
youth who has the idea that he must quit 
school early to have any free life before he 
gets drafted. 

(b) Divorce rate of parties between the 
ages of 26 and 30 years should decline. 
Many premature weddings of draft age men 
between the ages of 18 and 26 are taking 
place not because of love or “necessity” but 
as a convenient method of evading the con- 
scription regulations. 

(c) Employers frequently find they hire 
young high school graduates and train them 
to the company production standards only 
to find that 2 or 3 years hence the man is 
drafted. He is then granted a military sev- 
erance allotment and the expenses of rehir- 
ing are then incurred to replace him while 
on active duty. Upon his discharge from ac- 
tive duty he displaces his industrial replace- 
ment who has also earned a sum in severance 
allotment. This temporary replacement is 
then dumped upon the open labor market, 
with great likelihood that he shall have to 
draw from his State’s unemployment insur- 
ance fund which is financed by the em- 
ployer. 

III. Comments: It is disheartening to see 
the industrious and soberminded youth of 
our Nation who have completed their high 
school education satisfactorily but due to 
family or financial situations are unable to 
go on to greater educational attainments. 
These multitudinous groups of American 
citizenry who have been industrious enough 
to finish schoo] and to find and secure steady 
employment for themselves in order to build 
a life of security with seniority and finan- 
cial advancement should not be forced into 
military training programs at a time when 
the United States sees fit to conscript but 
2,000 men as has been noted for the month 
of July. 

A young man who is 2014 years of age that 
has been raised from a family of insufficient 
means but has nevertheless completed his 
public education and has held down a 
steady job for a year and a half, with a 
sane and competent outlook on the com- 
plexities of life and who wishes to accumu- 
late savings and commonsense prior to his 
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entry into the obligations of matrimony, 
should not have to experience the unneces- 
sary intrusion into his plan of life by a 2- 
year compulsory service in the military serv- 
ices. This does not apply when draft re- 
quirements are heavy in volume, but when 
requirements are light the selective service 
should not be indiscriminate when it comes 
to the drafting of the clear-thinking youth 
of the Nation, who maintain visions of fam- 
ily and future. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERA- 
TION ON LONG ISLAND 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Tri-County Long Island Labor-Manage- 
ment Institute has made a major contri- 
bution to better understanding of eco- 
nomic issues on Long Island. Sponsored 
jointly by the Long Island Press and the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, the institute has run a number of 
very interesting and constructive semi- 
nars. 

Meetings on June 9 featured an ad- 
dress by Raymond R. Corbett, president 
of the New York State AFL-CIO which 
offered a number of very pertinent obser- 
vations on labor-management relations 
in the age of automation and also made 
several specific suggestions for Long 
Island. As Mr. Corbett rightly empha- 
sized, the big problem in many industries 
today is not the size of the pay envelope 
but the kind of action necessary to pro- 
vide job security in the face of automa- 
tion and shifting technology. It is not 
fair to blame the collective-bargaining 
process for failing to solve issues which 
are the responsibility of the whole com- 
munity, including educational institu- 
tions and government policymakers. 

But it is necessary, as Mr. Corbett em- 
phasizes, for labor, management, and 
local government forces to pull together. 
This is particularly important in an area 
like Long Island where Government con- 
tracts play a big role in the economic 
picture. 

One very helpful suggestion made by 
Mr. Corbett was for the establishment of 
an “early warning system’ to permit 
rapid recognition of and adjustment to 
economic changes. This is very much 
along the lines of a proposal I made 
April 11 in speaking to the Tri-County 
Labor Management Institute for a re- 
gional economic commission to meet the 
challenge of changing or diminishing de- 
fense work. 

Mr. President, I give hearty endorse- 
ment to Mr. Corbett’s plea for joint ef- 
forts by Long Island labor, management, 
and government leaders, and to meet the 
needs of displaced workers, and to match 
“the skills of the work force to the needs 
of industry.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, the text of the excellent address 
delivered on this occasion by Raymond 
Corbett. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat WE Can Do To STRENGTHEN THE LONG 
ISLAND ECONOMY 
(By Raymond R. Corbett, president, New 
York State AFL-CIO) 
It is a real pleasure and a privilege for 
me to be here with you at this Tri-County 
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Long Island Labor-Management Institute 
and to share in this part of the program. 
This institute undoubtedly makes an out- 
standing contribution toward better under- 
standing of the impact which the collective- 
bargaining process is having and I hope will 
continue to have on our social and economic 
system. I therefore congratulate the labor- 
business editor of the Long Island Press, 
Austin H. Perlow, the Chairman of the In- 
stitute, Commissioner Kramer, and their as- 
sociates for their leadership in calling this 
conference and I express the hope that this 
type of meeting may serve as a model for 
similar discussions in other parts of our 
State and Nation. 

I have been asked to discuss labor’s pro- 
gram in the area of collective bargaining and 
industrial relations. But first, to clear the 
decks for an understanding of what we have 
here we should get rid of loose and useless 
gear, of faulty and false ideas, that poison 
the air, obscure the issues and blind the 
public to what is actually happening today 
in labor-management relations. 

I am referring to opinions expressed by 
some professional intellectuals and some 
editorials in the newspapers suggesting that 
there is a crisis at the bargaining table, that 
the whole collective-bargaining process has 
already passed its time, and that it is now 
necessary to devise other institutions and 
methods for performing the service for which 
collective bargaining has provided. 

Needless to say, we totally disagree with 
these prophets of doom. There is no crisis 
at the bargaining table. There are only new 
dimensions and new problems that reflect 
deep changes in the whole of our society and 
have great impact on the collective-bargain- 
ing process. 

What actually happened in the area of 
public policy is that some people are un- 
willing or unable to do the things that 
must be done. Invariably they thrust the 
burden of unemployment upon the bargain- 
ing process and then they say the collective- 
bargaining process isn’t working. 

We all realize that if we had full employ- 
ment, if we had full production, there would 
be no problem. But when you sit at the 
bargaining table—and I have sat there—and 
you represent two workers and there is only 
one job, there is no magic in the bargaining 
process that can solve this kind of problem. 

For example, let’s take the railroad indus- 
try and its problems, Wasn’t it because we 
expected the collective g process to 
find an answer when 30,000 workers were 
going to be displaced? 

Why was there labor unrest at the Sperry 
Rand Corp., right here on Long Island? The 
size of the paycheck was only one and not 
the most important aspect of the contro- 
versy. The main issue there was job security 
for some 8,000 workers, the problem of con- 
version to nondefense production; in short, 
broad issues over which labor alone can 
hardly have any effective control. 

What we have to recognize is that collec- 
tive bargaining alone cannot solve this 
problem. It can make a contribution. But 
it should not be asked to carry the full load. 

We have only to keep in mind the changes 
we are facing today in order to understand 
that we should not make such demands on 
the collective bargaining process it cannot 
possibly fulfill nor should we criticize it for 
failures in the economy that are no more the 
responsibility of labor or management than 
they are of the Congress, or the President, 
or of society as a whole, 

From 1953 to 1962 factory production and 
maintenance jobs dropped by 1.6 million; 
farm employment declined by 1.4 million; 
railroad jobs were down 500,000; mining em- 
ployment declined 200,000. During that same 
period the labor force grew by 8 million 
while employment—and most of that was 
inadequate part-time work increased only 
by 6.8 million, 
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The kinds of jobs for which industry needs 
workers are changing rapidly. The biggest 
increase occurs in occupations requiring the 
most education and training. In 1947, for 
instance, there were 31 professional and 
technical employees for every hundred op- 
erative and kindred workers; by 1962 this 
ratio had reached 67 for every hundred. 

Technological changes, shift in military 
technology, development of new industries 
and services and the decline of others have 
contributed to the extensive relocation of in- 
dustry from the older and highly unionized 
industrial areas of the North, the Northeast, 
and the Great Lakes to the less industrial- 
ized and only lightly unionized areas 
stretching from the South across the South- 
west to the California coast. 

How, then, does a union bargain collec- 
tively under these changing circumstances 
and what new forms of relationship with 
management should be adopted? Obvi- 
ously, no overall pattern is possible in view 
of the variations from industry to industry, 
even plant to plant. But some elements are 
common, some basic principles upon which 
some betterment in the labor-management 
relationship can develop. 

The first basis for good industrial rela- 
tions is a full recognition by management of 
the existence, the validity, and the positive 
values that are inherent in free trade union- 
ism. American employers are in the fortu- 
nate, and I may say, unique position of 
having in labor a partner who operates 
within the existing social framework of free 
enterprise and does not see in the corpora- 
tion an “enemy” of democracy and civiliza- 
tion. But this recognition of fundamental 
rights must be mutual, and management 
must accept trade unions as an essential and 
desirable part of the economic and social 
structure of our free society. Management 
must understand that the clock cannot be 
turned back to the times of the first indus- 
trial revolution of the 19th century when 
the new technology employed and the 
enormous progress in the production of 
wealth marched side by side with widespread 
poverty, insecurity, unrest, and hardship. 

Management must recognize the changes 
that have taken place in the social and eco- 
nomic life of America. It must recognize 
that in its responsibility toward the stock- 
holders a new dimension has been added. 
It might be called social dimension. Man- 
agement must assume responsibilities to the 
workers, the consumers, and the community. 
No more can business act as it pleases. It 
has to conduct its affairs so that it con- 
forms to the public interest. Only full rec- 
ognition of this new dimension of manage- 
ment’s responsibility can bring proper bal- 
ance into labor-management relations. 

You may or may not be familiar with a 
favorite device of some economists to tell us 
what labor-management relations are. They 
tell us that American industry is a three- 
legged table, one leg, under this interpreta- 
tion, is management; the second leg repre- 
sents the stockholders; and the third leg 
represents labor. 

Fair enough, but all too often at the bar- 
gaining table and outside the bargaining 
process some men in management act as 
though the legs of management and stock- 
holders are supposed to be twice as high as 
that of labor, with the leg representing labor 
substantially cut down. Needless to say 
that these are the same men who are con- 
vinced that collective bargaining has failed 
in this country, and that some alternative 
method of settling labor disputes is inevi- 
table and desirable. 

And yet, if you examine what collective 
bargaining has accomplished in the last 50 
years, it is impossible to talk of the end of 
collective bargaining and to speak intelli- 
gently. Paid holidays, improvement in vaca- 
tions, pensions, the extension of health and 
sickness insurance to a majority of union 
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wage earners, the virtual end of violence on 
the industrial scene, the supplementary un- 
employment program, the genuine advance 
being made against discrimination, the in- 
auguration of a shorter workweek in some 
industries, in other words over the years, 
collective bargaining has provided labor and 
management with a beautifully balanced 
mechanism for achieving industrial stabil- 
ity. 

In fact, despite all the highly sensational- 
ized accounts of recent strikes, the total im- 
pact of strikes on the total economy is so 
microscopic as to make the current hysteria 
about a crisis in labor relations look ludi- 
crous. Take the situation right here in Long 
Island. Official figures provided by the State 
labor department show that not only do the 
total man-days lost as a result of strikes in 
1963 amount to merely eight ten-thousandths 
of 1 percent of all the time that is worked, 
but the trend throughout the years has been 
steadily down, especially during the last 
decade. 

So you see collective bargaining is working, 
and working better every year. The so- 
called crisis in labor relations is a phony 
crisis. However, the grave danger that col- 
lective bargaining in this country may be 
recklessly destroyed is very real indeed. 

But those who have tried to set the stage 
for the destruction of rights and freedoms 
of labor do not consider the price they will 
pay. This is one time the price is not right. 
The price is, of course, the eventual but in- 
evitable loss of their own rights. If any 
one Congress or State legislature can act 
against the legitimate functions of orga- 
nized labor, then another Congress and State 
legislature can act—and has a precedent for 
such action—against business, industry, or 
any other private institution. 

So let me suggest that as a people we must 
decide what it is we seek in our labor-man- 
agement relations. If our total goal is sim- 
ply industrial peace at any price, the way to 
achieve it has been blueprinted by every 
totalitarian dictatorship in history. Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy had industrial 
peace in the days of Hitler and Mussolini. 
The Soviet Union, Franco's Spain, and Cas- 
trois Cuba, all have industrial peace right 
now. So industrial peace as such is not hard 
to come by. It can be achieved by any so- 
ciety that is willing to sacrifice the freedom 
of all workers. 

But certainly this is not a legitimate goal 
for America. For it is obviously not possible 
to sacrifice the freedoms of labor without 
comprising those of business and manage- 
ment. And our goal is not to achieve an in- 
dustrial peace based on submission and sub- 
jugation but to provide human beings with 
an effective voice in their own economic 
destiny. 

Automation is another factor that has a 
tremendous impact on labor-management 
relations. Let me make it very clear that 
organized labor has no quarrel with tech- 
nological development. We know that auto- 
mation could become the key to greater 
abundance than the world has ever known. 
But we also know that a race made for more 
and more productivity with less and less 
labor and with no thought of what we are 
doing to the people or to the economy is a 
race toward national catastrophe. 

Therefore, we must begin to seize the ini- 
tiative in meeting the challenges of auto- 
mation. We believe, for example, that we 
must take these three steps, first, to protect 
those in the direct path of automation; sec- 
ond, to better equip our work force with 
skills and education that are relevant to 
the needs of our fast-moving technology; 
and third, to adjust our economic theories 
and our moral values to the new conditions 
that technology imposes. 

According to some estimates automation 
is eliminating jobs in the United States at 
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the rate of more than 40,000 a week. But 
even this frightening estimate, according 
to others, is too conservative. Some scien- 
tists are now predicting that within far 
fewer years than we can imagine we will be 
able to perform all the work we need with 
less than 25 percent of our labor force. 

So a number of relevant questions con- 
front us. The first is how shall we cushion 
automation’s direct impact upon individual 
workers—and whose responsibility shall it 
be? 

Well, of course, both labor and manage- 
ment have a responsibility to such workers. 
The union's responsibility is to present 
through collective bargaining—the worker's 
claim for such fundamental protections as 
severance pay, advance notice and consulta- 
tion, transfer and relocation rights, preser- 
vation of pay rates, in case of downgrading, 
supplemental unemployment benefits, vol- 
untary early retirement—continuation of 
insurance coverage and other fringe benefits 
during periods of layoff, and retraining for 
new jobs. 

The employer’s duty is to accept responsi- 
bility for those whose livelihood is destroyed 
by technological advance and to bargain all 
these issues objectively and in good faith. 

This is part of what labor and manage- 
ment can do directly but even the best in- 
tentioned unions and employers cannot ade- 
quately meet the challenge of automation 
without a considerable degree of participa- 
tion on the part of the Government, and by 
government I mean all its three levels—Fed- 
eral, State and local, because they are all in 
a good position to coordinate efforts and co- 
operate with labor and industry when new 
technological developments require fast gov- 
ernment action. 

To test the effectiveness of a fast com- 
munity action I would suggest the estab- 
lishment in Long Island of an advance early 
warning system such as has been devised in 
New York City under the auspices of the 
American Foundation on Automation and 
Employment and in cooperation with labor, 
government, and management. 

With such a system in effect here in Long 
Island it could be expected that you would 
be able to react more swiftly and efficiently 
both in meeting the needs of displaced work- 
ers and in matching the skills of the work- 
force to the needs of industry. Such joint 
efforts of leaders in business, labor, and Gov- 
ernment are imperative in Long Island, par- 
ticularly in view of the changing defense 
picture and of the existing necessity to co- 
ordinate declining defense production with 
booming civilian needs and to coordinate the 
workers with the jobs. 

The latest figures released by the Depart- 
ment of Defense show that in the fiscal year 
1964 New York firms have $8 million less in 
prime defense contracts than they did in the 
comparable period last year. The outlook 
nationally is for still sharper cutbacks in the 
years ahead. The proposed budget for fiscal 
year 1965 contains $13 billion less for defense 
activities than the 1964 budget. 

So this is the problem that many defense 
industries, defense workers, and defense- 
oriented communities like Long Island are 
facing today. There is no doubt that a co- 
operative and coordinated effort of all your 
industrial, labor, and Government forces 
must be intensified to return Long Island to 
its rightful place in the defense and space 
programs. The first and foremost task of 
such a coordinating agency should be to see 
that Long Island’s capacity to compete suc- 
cessfully for existing defense and space busi- 
ness be developed, coordinated, and pro- 
moted, and that Long Island develop an 
awareness of itself as a producing unit— 
ready, willing, and fully able to meet com- 
petition from any sector of our country. You 
must fight to neutralize any political influ- 
ences in the awarding of contracts and learn 
how to stop competing against yourselves 
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and rather unite to compete with the rest of 
the country. 

At the same time this coordinating agency 
would have a duty to plan for the smooth 
transfer of defense resources to civilian use. 

Now then, Long Island has unique as- 
sets. You have skilled manpower and nat- 
ural resources, you have initiative and the 
economic know-how to adjust to changing 
industry patterns with a minimum of dis- 
location and unemployment. You only 
have to put the area’s needs and prospects 
into an effective plan for economic growth. 

‘The potential of the Long Island economy 
is enormous. Your efforts in the fields of 
electronics, aerospace, and other predomi- 
nantly military fields could to a great ex- 
tent be directed toward new opportunities 
and creating new demands for improved 
new products. Desalting sea water, the dire 
need for the construction of the Long Island- 
New England Bridge, extension of educa- 
tional institutions all over the island—all 
these areas of development should be acti- 
vated because every one of them offers tre- 
mendous promises for the future of this 
area. 

At the same time you must redouble your 
efforts in helping your elderly, your sick, your 
underprivileged. You must convince your 
more fortunate citizens that in a civilized 
society social costs cannot be avoided and are 
in the long run beneficial to all. 

These are gigantic problems, problems that 
can be solved only through a coordinated 
and comprehensive attack, a marshaling of 
all of your resources, good will, and in- 
genuity. Staggering though they are and 
fearful as they may be, these problems can 
be met. Providing jobs for all in a full 
employment economy is our common and 
mutual obligation that must welgh on the 
conscience of each of us. Management and 
labor are bound to cooperate on a field of 
mutual understanding with a firm resolve 
to find a solution to these basic problems. 

From the growth of corporate social con- 
sciences, from cooperation of management 
and labor, from the expanded and strength- 
ened collective bargaining process, we can 
build a form of American industrial democ- 
racy that will be a credit to our traditional 
concepts of fair play and decency. 

In his two historical encyclicals Pope John 
the 23d shows us the way to alleviate the 
human toll of transition. Says the great 
Pope: 

“We judge it * * * to be our duty to reaf- 
firm once again that the remuneration of 
work, just as it cannot be left entirely to 
the laws of the market, so neither can it be 
fixed arbitrarily. 

“It must rather be determined according to 
justice and equity. This requires that work- 
ers should be paid a wage which allows them 
to live a truly human life and to face up with 
dignity to their family responsibilities.” 

And in another place in the same encyclical 
we read the following: 

“At any rate, every effort should be mad, 
that the enterprise become a community of 
persons in the dealings, activities, and stand- 
ing of all its members. 

“This demands that the relations between 
the employers and directors on the one hand 
and the employees on the other, be marked 
by appreciation, understanding, a loyal and 
active cooperation, and devotion to an under- 
taking common to both, and that the work 
be considered and carried out by all the mem- 
bers of the enterprise, not merely as a source 
of income, but also as the fulfillment of a 
duty and the rendering of a service. 

“This also means that the workers may 
have their say in, and make their contribu- 
tion to, the efficient running and develop- 
ment of the enterprise.” 

The great Pope and friend of all mankind 
has spoken. There remains now the test of 
all us to implement these noble and lofty 
words. 
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MULTISTATE TAXATION OF INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Mon- 
day of this week, I spoke briefly of the 
report released by a special House sub- 
committee on the complex problem of 
multistate taxation of interstate com- 
merce. I expressed the hope at that time 
that the revelations of the report would 
spur the States to get together on a uni- 
form set of ground rules to lessen the 
paperwork and compliance burdens on 
the interstate businesses affected. That 
would certainly be preferable, in my 
judgment, to the Federal Government's 
having to step in under its commerce 
powers to untangle the massive conflicts 
and inequities of the present pattern. It 
should be altogether clear to the States 
that if they wish to preserve intact their 
traditional revenue powers, some self- 
restraint will be necessary to avoid un- 
due interference with the free flow of 
commerce across State lines which, un- 
der the Constitution, is a legitimate con- 
cern of Congress. 

I can think of few higher priority mat- 
ters for the States to tackle than that 
of reforming and simplifying their own 
tax systems. I agree with the view ex- 
pressed in an editorial contained in yes- 
terday morning’s New York Times that 
“the States have much to gain in added 
revenues by adopting the kind of tax 
system that will invite compliance.” 

There is a close relation, in my judg- 
ment, between this issue and that of 
legislative reapportionment which the 
Supreme Court dealt with this week in 
its historic decisions. If, as many pre- 
dict, the effect of the Court’s decisions 
will be to carve out a greater role for the 
States in meeting a broad range of fun- 
damental needs of their citizens, the 
States can only accomplish these ends 
by putting their fiscal houses in order. 
Fair and equitable tax treatment of busi- 
ness can only result in the favorable 
climate for business that generates the 
jobs and the profits that can sustain the 
revenue for State activities. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that yesterday morning’s Times 
editorial on the subject be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRAIGHTENING A TAx MAZE 

Corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce face a burdensome bedeviling maze of 
taxes levied by the States. The result, ac- 
cording to a special study made by a House 
Judiciary Subcommittee, is a big gap be- 
tween what the States should get and what 
they receive. It is a thoroughly inequitable 
system, with some companies paying too 
much but many more paying too little. The 
shortfall in revenues has led the States to 
make things even more difficult; they have 
imposed new taxes that add more to the 
complexities and paperwork of corporations 
than to State treasuries. 

Most of the trouble stems from the diver- 
sity of corporate taxation. With each sover- 
eign State insisting on its own set of laws, 
noncompliance is encouraged and economic 
distortions made inevitable. Small com- 
panies simply cannot cope with the varying 
formulas; bigger companies have been con- 
centrating their business where tax pay- 
ments are least onerous. Clearly, the entire 
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area of corporate taxation by the States must 
be so reformed as to benefit both the States 
and business. 

The solution lies in a more uniform tax 
code applied across the board. Unfortunate- 
ly the States have resisted any such code. 
But they may be spurred to action by the 
subcommittee report, for it demonstrates 
that the States are reaching a point of no 
return in their pursuit of independent tax- 
ing policies. The incredible hodgepodge they 
have created is unable to generate the rev- 
enues they need to improve and extend their 
own services. Unless they are prepared to 
carry out reforms, they will have to depend 
on Washington for funds, which means keep- 
ing up the level of Federal taxation. 

Congress can help straighten out the maze 
of State taxation by establishing compre- 
hensive guidelines. The States may object 
that this would encroach on their own rights 
of taxation, but it is painfully obvious that 
these rights have been abused and misused. 
A uniform tax formula written by Congress 
would give the States a greater share of tax 
revenues while easing the lot of corpora- 
tions, 

We have long urged that tax structure re- 
form must go hand in hand with tax reduc- 
tion. If Congress is prepared to make fur- 
ther cuts in Federal rates, including excise 
taxes, it must also produce a fairer and 
simpler tax system. This applies to the 
States as well as to the Federal Government. 
The States have much to gain in added rev- 
enues by adopting the kind of tax system 
that will invite compliance. 


JIM PATTON’S TRIBUTE TO 
LEO SZILARD 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
James Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, has written a moving 
tribute to the distinguished nuclear sci- 
entist, the late Leo Szilard, a man who 
played a key role in the development of 
our nuclear defense and then devoted 
the last efforts of his life to the preven- 
tion of nuclear catastrophe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Patton’s tribute entitled 
“One Man’s Life Can Count,” be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE Man’s Lire Can Count 

Death took my old friend Leo Szilard, the 
eminent scientist, very recently. He died in 
his sleep of a heart attack. 

One of our mutual friends, on learning of 
Leo’s passing, observed: “I doubt whether 
Leo will accept this decision.” Another 
friend had an equally perceptive reaction: 
“Death was lucky to take Leo while he was 
asleep. Leo would have fought back and 
probably won if he had been awake.” 

I couldn’t help thinking back to the time 
4 years ago when Leo entered a famous hos- 
pital in New York, seriously ill with what 
was quickly diagnosed as cancer of the blad- 
der. The leading physicians consulted and 
decided on an immediate operation and in- 
formed Leo of their decision. They had mis- 
judged their patient. Leo was a scientist, 
an individualist, and never a respecter of 
conventional authority or conventional 
wisdom. He asked the leading surgeon for 
a prognosis in his case based on previous 
statistics. The surgeon replied that there 
were no statistics available, but that the 
operation was invariably successful, Leo 
then asked how many patients had lived for 
a year or more following such an operation. 
It developed that this figure was miniscule. 
Leo’s decision was quick and final: “No 
operation.” 
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The head of the hospital came to visit Leo 
and reminded him that he was a patient in 
the hospital and that he, the director of the 
hospital, was in charge of and responsible for 
his case. Leo replied: “You are mistaken, I 
am in charge of the case. You are my con- 
sultant.” 

In the next 48 hours Leo turned his hos- 
pital room into a veritable research project 
on the use of radiation therapy for treat- 
ment of his condition. When he had gath- 
ered all of the relevant material he laid out 
a unique program of radiation therapy for 
treatment of his case and directed that it be 
followed. Over the protests of the physicians 
it was followed and Leo’s cancer withered 
and died. He was free of all cancer and can- 
cer symptoms for several years preceding his 
death, 

I tell this story at perhaps undue length 
in order to illuminate some of the significant 
elements in Leo’s character and career. He 
had an original and fertile mind. He had 
great courage. He was a leader. He was 
suspicious of unthinking majorities and 
generally accepted dogma. He was a lover of 
life for himself and for all peoples. 

Leo Szilard will be more than a footnote 
in world history. His monuments are already 
clear and unshakable. 

As all the world knows, it was he who in- 
spired Albert Einstein to send his letter to 
Franklin Roosevelt which led to the Manhat- 
tan project and the controlled release of 
atomic energy. But it was also Sailard who, 
first among world scientists, perceived the 
threat of this development to the future 
existence of the world. Again, it was Szilard 
who, despite his lifelong passion for free ex- 
change of scientific knowledge, insisted on 
secrecy regarding the project. 

Leo had an abiding fear of the garrison 
state. Nothing that I have done in my entire 
life gives me greater satisfaction than to 
recall that I had the privilege of fighting 
with Leo for the civilian control of atomic 
energy, one great battle which we won in 
less than a year. 

Leo Szilard’s final monument is still in the 
process of growth and I predict that it, too, 
will stand through the years. It was Leo's 
fervor, enthusiasm, energy and vision which 
led to the creation of the Council To Abolish 
War and later of the Council for a Livable 
World, which devotes its efforts to reflect the 
desires and hopes of hundreds of millions of 
peoples all over the world for peace with 
justice. 

Somehow I have a feeling that the legion of 
Leo’s friends and admirers throughout the 
civilized world share with me the conviction 
that a great man has walked among us and 
that, as with all great men, his spirit will 
live on. 


GREAT FALLS’ SENIOR FBI AGENT 
RETIRES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Great Falls, Mont., is losing its senior 
FBI agent. Gene P. Fopp, special agent 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
is retiring after 24 years of service to go 
into a private law firm in Great Falls. 

Gene Fopp is a native of Somers, Mont., 
and was educated in the schools of the 
State. He is a recognized firearms expert 
and has been called upon for his serv- 
ices in every area of the country. I am 
indeed sorry that the Federal Govern- 
ment will be losing the services of this 
very capable agent. But at the same 
time, I wish to extend to him and his 
family every good wish in retirement and 
to express the hope that he will find the 
practice of law a fruitful and rewarding 
experience. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news story 
which appeared in the June 14 issue of 
the Great Falls Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 

June 14, 1964] 
FBI AGENT GENE Forr RETIRES, WILL PRACTICE 
Law IN FALLS 


Retirement of Gene P. Fopp, special agent 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation after 
24 years of service and senior agent in Great 
Falls for a number of years, was announced 
Saturday. 

A native of Somers and 1940 graduate of 
Montana State University Law School, Fopp 
will join the law firm of James, Crotty, and 
Corontzos in the practice of law in Great 
Falls. He was admitted to the Montana Bar 
and to practice law in Federal Court in 1940. 
Fopp obtained his B.A. degree at MSU in 1938. 

In his 24 years with the FBI, the veteran 
Officer served at Washington, D.C., Philadel- 
phia, New York, Salt Lake City, Las Vegas, 
Butte, and here. He has been a regular 
speaker for the FBI and a frequent instructor 
at police schools in many locations. 

A firearms expert, Fopp has given demon- 
strations and has instructed in firearms use 
and on other subjects at Montana and Idaho 
law enforcement academies. He has demon- 
strated firearms use from New York State to 
Washington State. 

The retiring FBI agent is an ardent sports- 
man, citing as one of his greatest thrills his 
encounter with a golden grizzly bear he 
bagged in Sun River Canyon in the fall of 
1963. 

Facing a cocked pistol in the hands of a 
berserk person, which the agent did in his 
career, was not as bad as when he encoun- 
tered and conquered the grizzly, Fopp said. 
The bear's skin is still being processed for a 


rug. 

A golfer, too, Fopp claims a hole in one at 
the Butte Country Club among his accom- 
plishments. 

Fopp, until his retirement from the FBI 
to join the local law firm, was the FBI liai- 
son representative between the Bureau and 
Canadian Provinces of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. He is an honorary member of the 
Blackfeet Tribe and was given their name, 
“Chief Wise Wolf.” 

Fopp is married to the former Joan Ken- 
nard of Great Falls. They have three daugh- 
ters, Sandra, a student at MSU, and Carolyn 
and Shelley, students in the Great Falls 
school system. A member of the Cascade 
County and Montana Bar Associations, Fopp 
is a member of Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity, 
Phi Delta Theta social fraternity and the 
Meadow Lark Country Club. 


U.S. OBSERVERS ON INSPECTION 
IN ANTARCTICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
report of the U.S. observers on inspec- 
tion of antarctic stations has just been 
released. Article VII of the Antarctic 
Treaty provides for this inspection. 
During the 1963-64 austral summer sea- 
son U.S. observers visited 10 stations in 
Antarctic. The countries represented 
in these stations were Argentina, Chile, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
U.S.S.R. 

The U.S. inspection team inspected 
all buildings and facilities, examined 
equipment and instruments, and held 
conversations with personnel to verify 
that all stations were engaged in peace- 
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ful activity only, and that they were 

complying with the treaty requirements. 

In all places, the U.S. observers re- 
port that they were received courteously 
and helped in their work. They found 
no signs of military activity, no evidence 
of nuclear testing, nor disposal of radio- 
active waste. 

The Antarctic Treaty is providing an 
example of international cooperation in 
the peaceful investigation of scientific 
problems. It is an example we can hope 
will grow. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the report of U.S. observers on 
inspection of antarctic stations, printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

REPORT oF U.S. OBSERVERS ON INSPECTION OF 
ANTARCTIC STATIONS 1963-64 AUSTRAL SUM- 
MER SEASON 

SECTION I. GENERAL 

Pursuant to the provisions of article VII 
of the Antarctic Treaty, the stations tabu- 
lated below were inspected by designated 
U.S. observers during the 1963-64 austral 
summer season. 

Stations inspected and date inspected 

Argentina: Decepcion, January 22, 1964; 
Esperanza, January 24, 1964. 

Chile: Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, January 
21, 1964; Pedro Aguirre Cerda, January 22, 
1964. 

France: Dumont d'Urville 
only), January 10, 1964. 

New Zealand: Scott, January 9, 1964. 

United Kingdom: Base B, January 23, 1964; 
Base F, January 16, 1964. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
Mirnyy, January 15, 1964; Vostok, January 
12, 1964. 


(overflight 


Observer personnel 

Inspections were accomplished by two 
groups of U.S. observers as follows: 

Group A, stations of Argentina, Chile, and 
United Kingdom: Mr. Richard H. Hawkins, 
Jr., Dr. John L. Buckley, and Dr. George W. 
Rathjens. 

Group B, stations of France, New Zealand, 
and U.S.S.R.: Mr. John C. Guthrie, Dr. Jack 
P. Ruina, Dr. Victor B. Scheffer, and Mr. 
Michel Ivy (interpreter). 

The following personnel were designated 
as U.S. observers but did not participate in 
the inspections: Mr. Frank G. Siscoe and Dr. 
Charles C. Bates. 


Transportation 
The U.S. Coast Guard Icebreaker Eastwind 
transported U.S. observers to stations in the 
peninsular area of west Antarctica. 
U.S. aircraft based at McMurdo Station, 
Antarctica, were utilized to transport U.S. 
observers to stations in east Antarctica. 


Scope of inspections 

All buildings and facilities with a few 
minor exceptions were inspected at each sta- 
tion visited. Equipment and scientific in- 
struments were examined in sufficient detail 
to ascertain their use and intended purpose. 
Conversations were held with station leaders 
and key personnel to ascertain the nature of 
work programs and activities in order to 
verify that each Antarctic station visited 
was being used exclusively for peaceful pur- 
poses. 

Observations were recorded in sufficient de- 
tail at each station visited to determine the 
general degree of compliance with article 
VII, paragraph 5 of the treaty which requires 
governments to submit advance information 
on activities, principal equipment, and arms 
at each station. 

In those instances where air transporta- 
tion was utilized, ground inspection of the 
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stations was supplemented by aerial observa- 
tion of the surrounding areas. 


SECTION II, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Summary observations 


Attitudes of host government personnel to 
the inspections were frank, helpful, courte- 
ous, and in keeping with the already existing 
cordiality of international relations and co- 
operation in the Antarctic area. 

Access was freely accorded to all buildings 
and rooms; and there were no prohibitions 
on examining equipment. 

Observations revealed a variety of scientific 
and other peaceful activities; no evidence of 
measures of a military nature was found. 

No evidence was discovered which would 
indicate utilization of Antarctica for nuclear 
explosions or the disposal there of radio- 
active waste material. 

The scientific work programs, equipment 
and arms observed were found to be in gen- 
eral agreement with the advance informa- 
tion provided by governments. 

In general, personnel in Antarctica were 
found to be adhering to sound practices re- 
garding preservation and conservation of 
living resources in this area. The variations 
in such practices were extensive, however. 

The atmosphere of cooperation which has 
characterized the relationship of all parties 
to the Antarctic Treaty in respect to matters 
affecting the Antarctic Continent continued 
to be evident during the conduct of these 
inspections. 

Conclusions 


Observations made by U.S. observers dur- 
ing the inspection of 10 Antarctic stations 
indicated that the activities of the stations 
visited were being conducted in consonance 
with the provisions and spirit of the Ant- 
arctic Treaty. No evidence was revealed by 
these inspections which would indicate that 
Antarctica is being used for other than 
peaceful purposes. 

SECTION III. OBSERVATIONS 
A. Argentine stations 


Decepcion 

The principal scientific activities at this 
Argentine station were observed to include 
meteorological, ionospheric, and seismologic 
observations and collection of geological and 
biological samples. This station was serving 
also as a communication center for Argen- 
tine activities in Antarctica. 

Scientific work programs, equipment and 
arms observed were found to be in general 
agreement with advance information pro- 
vided by the Argentine Government in ac- 
cordance with article VII, paragraph 5 of 
the treaty. All equipment examined ap- 
peared to be of a standard type and typical 
of that used for peaceful research of the 
types described above. 

A few small arms were the only weapons 
observed. 

There were no indications of wildlife dis- 
turbance. Personnel evidenced an awareness 
of the need for preservation and conserva- 
tion of living resources in Antarctica. 


Esperanza 

This Argentine station was observed to be 
serving as a base for exploration, mapping, 
and construction of emergency shelters on 
the Louis Philippe Peninsula. At the time 
of the visit, unpacking and storing of 
supplies were the main activities being un- 
dertaken. 

Its scientific activities were found to in- 
clude surface meteorology, glaciology, tide 
recordings, and visual observation of aurora. 
In the field of human physiology, the prin- 
cipal interest appeared to lie in the adapta- 
tion of organisms to low temperatures. Geo- 
logical and biological specimens were being 
collected. 

Work programs and equipment observed 
were found to be in general agreement with 
advance information provided by the Ar- 
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gentine Government in accordance with 
article VII, paragraph 5 of the treaty. All 
equipment examined appeared to be of a 
standard type and typical of that used for 
peaceful activities of the types described 
above. 

A few small arms were the only weapons 
observed. 

Work dogs were being kept under control. 
Seals were being killed and used for dog 
food. 

A concrete obelisk had been constructed 
in 1963 adjacent to the stones which are said 
to be the remains of the Nordenskjold shelter 
for the winter of 1903. An inscription on 
the obelisk commemorates the sojourn of 
the early explorers. 


B. Chilean stations 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla 


This Chilean station was observed to be 
engaged primarily in scientific activities in- 
cluding synoptic meteorology, seismology, 
and general biology. Scientific activities 
during the winter months were said to have 
been substantially curtailed. Summer work 
was continuing, however, apparently with 
some increased emphasis particularly in the 
biological sciences, 

Scientific work programs and equipment 
were found to be in general agreement with 
advance information provided by the Chilean 
Government in accordance with article VI, 
paragraph 5 of the treaty. All equipment 
examined appeared to be of a standard type 
and typical of that used for peaceful research 
of the types described above. 

A few small arms were the only weapons 
observed. 

Station personnel evidenced a keen interest 
in local wildlife and were careful not to 
disturb birds and seals unnecessarily. 

Pedro Aguirre Cerda 

This station was observed to be operating 
primarily as a supply depot for Chilean bases 
in Antarctica. Its port and airport facilities, 
although limited, were being used for trans- 
shipment of passengers and cargo between 
Chilean mainland or island ports and other 
Chilean Antarctic bases. Some scientific ac- 
tivities were being carried on (largely mete- 
orology). 

Following an inspection of the station, a 
visit was made aboard the naval transport 
Angamos where the observers were given a 
comprehensive briefing and viewed the dis- 
charge of cargo. 

The work program and equipment and the 
armament of the naval transport Angamos 
were observed to be in general agreement 
with information provided by the Chilean 
Government in accordance with article VI, 
paragraph 5 of the treaty. All equipment 
examined appeared to be of a standard type 
and typical of that used for peaceful activi- 
ties of the types described above. 

A few small arms at the station and the 
armament of the Angamos, as reported, were 
the only weapons observed. 

There were no birds nesting near the base 
and no evidence of wildlife disturbance. 
Seals were being killed for dogfood when 
available in the harbor. 

C. French station 
Dumont d'Urville 


Inspection of the station was limited to 
an aerial overflight because of nonavailabil- 
ity of landing facilities at Dumont d'Urville. 
A C-121 aircraft carrying the U.S. observers 
circled overhead in the area of the base for 
approximately 1 hour. During this time 
four passes at altitudes ranging from 500 feet 
to 1,500 feet were made over the base for 
photographic and visual observation pur- 
poses. A representative photograph is repro- 
duced in this report. 

No indications of activities not permitted 
by the treaty were observed. 
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D. New Zealand station 
Scott 

This station was observed to be serving 
as an Antarctic research center. Its scien- 
tific activities included aurora and airglow 
observations, geomagnetic and ionospheric 
observations, meteorology, upper atmosphere 
physics, and biology. Biological activity was 
noted to be limited to the study of seal 
population. 

Scientific work programs, equipment, and 
arms present were found to be in general 
agreement with the advance information 
provided by the New Zealand Government in 
accordance with article VII, paragraph 5 of 
the treaty. Scientific equipment observed 
appeared to be of the standard type generally 
used for the research activity noted above. 

A few small arms were the only weapons 
said to be present at this station. 

Work dogs were being kept under control. 
Seals were being killed and used for dog 
food, but the local seal population was said 
to remain constant. 

E. United Kingdom stations 
Base B 

This station was observed to be engaged in 
scientific activities including synoptic mete- 
orology, sea ice observations, glaciology, and 
general biology. United Kingdom aircraft 
utilized in the peninsular area were being 
supported from this base. 

The scientific work programs, equipment, 
and arms observed were found to be in gen- 
eral agreement with the advance informa- 
tion provided by the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment in accordance with article VII, para- 
graph 5 of the treaty. Scientific equipment 
observed appeared to be of the standard type 
normally associated with the peaceful re- 
search activities listed above. 

At the time of the inspection a temporary 
two-man party from RSS Shackelton was 
present. This team was utilizing mobile geo- 
phones and recording equipment in connec- 
tion with seismic refraction studies of the 
Bransfield Strait. 

A few small arms were the only weapons 
observed. 

Ten tons of high explosives with detona- 
tors and primers were being utilized for seis- 
mic refraction work. 

Station personnel evidenced both an inter- 
est in and knowledge of practices for pre- 
serving and conserving living resources in 
the Antarctic. Work dogs were being kept 
under control and seals were being killed 
only as necessary for dog food. Penguins 
did not appear to be molested by station per- 
sonnel or dogs. 

Base F 

This United Kingdom station was observed 
to be engaged primarily in scientific activi- 
ties including synoptic meteorology, upper 
air observations, geomagnetism, ozone, and 
solar radiation observations, seismology, 
ionosphere recording, oceanography, glaci- 
ology, sea ice observations, aurora and air- 
glow observations, precipitation collections 
for isotope analyses, human physiology, and 
botany. 

The scientific work programs, equipment 
and arms observed were found to be in gen- 
eral agreement with the advance informa- 
tion provided by the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment in accordance with article VII, 
paragraph 5 of the treaty. Scientific equip- 
ment obseryed appeared to be the standard 
type normally associated with the peaceful 
research activities listed above. 

A few small arms were the only weapons 
observed, 

Work dogs were being kept under control. 
Seals were being killed only as necessary for 
dog food. There was no eyidence of dis- 
turbance of bird life. 
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F. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
stations 
Mirnyy 

This Soviet station was observed to be en- 
gaged in scientific activities including mete- 
orology, upper air observations, cosmic ray 
research, geomagnetism, ionospheric and 
aurora observations, earth current research 
and seismology. It appeared to be serving 
as a principal scientific and logistical sta- 
tion and communication center for Soviet 
activities in Antarctica. 

This station and surrounding areas were 
observed from the air, All buildings and 
areas of activity except for a few living 
quarters were inspected including the geo- 
magnetic pavilion, cosmic ray pavilion, iono- 
sphere pavilion, seismology station, radio 
theodolite station, and the weather balloons 
launching facility. 

Scientific work programs and equipment 
observed were found to be in general agree- 
ment with the advance information provided 
by the Soviet Government in accordance 
with article VII, paragraph 5 of the treaty. 
All equipment examined appeared to be of 
a standard type and typical of that used for 
peaceful research of the type described above. 

There were no arms seen at this station. 

No biological program appeared to be in 
progress and no disturbance of wildlife was 
observed. 

Vostok 
This Soviet station was observed to be 
as an Antarctic research base. Its 
scientific activities were found to include 
meteorology, upper air observations, cosmic 
ray research, geomagnetism, ionospheric re- 
search, and geodetic surveying. 

This station and surrounding areas were 
observed from the air; and all buildings were 
inspected including facilities for launching 
weather balloons, an underground magne- 
tometer installation, and facilities for mete- 
orological observation. 

Scientific work programs and equipment 
observed were found to be in general agree- 
ment with advance information provided by 
the Soviet Government in accordance with 
article VII, paragraph 5 of the treaty. All 
equipment examined appeared to be of a 
standard type and typical of that used for 
peaceful research of the types described 
above. 

There were no arms seen at this station. 

Vostok was devoid of any form of Antarctic 
living resources. Therefore, observation of 
conservation practices was not relevant to 
this station. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ALCHEMY— 
FOOD-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
June 10, Mr. George Goss, assistant to 
the director, food for peace, delivered an 
address in Washington at Rural Electric 
Youth Day entitled, “20th Century Al- 
chemy.” His subject was based on com- 
ments by me that our food-for-peace 
program is “a 20th century form of al- 
chemy.” 

In his talk, Mr. Goss clearly demon- 
strates how our food-for-peace program 
has provided the means for converting 
America’s agricultural productivity and 
abundance into such things as schools 
and textbooks, hospitals, bridges, and 
roads. During this, the 10th anniver- 
sary of food for peace, I hope each of my 
colleagues has an opportunity to read 
Mr. Goss’ remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech by George Goss en- 
titled “20th Century Alchemy” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOOD ror Peace—20TH CENTURY ALCHEMY 
(By George Goss, Assistant to the Director, 
food for peace, the White House) 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY has called the 
U.S. food-for-peace program “a 20th century 
form of alchemy.” It is an apt characteriza- 
tion. Food for peace has provided the means 
for converting America’s agricultural produc- 
tivity and abundance into schools and text- 
books, hospitals, bridges, and roads, the 
vital ingredients of economic and social 

in the developing nations of the 
world. This ingenuity of using food as a 
resource for development has been termed 
one of the most imaginative instruments 
ever created for the purpose of sharing agri- 
cultural abundance with undernourished 
people and emerging nations. 

TO NARROW THE GAP 

We have found in our great abundance of 
food one of our greatest resources for peace. 
The food-for-peace program was initiated, in 
the words of the late President Kennedy, 
“to narrow the gap between abundance here 
at home and near starvation abroad.” 

We are narrowing that critical gap. Food 
for peace is reaching nearly 100 million people 
in the world. In 85 countries, food for peace 
is contributing to the health and nutrition 
of some 40 million children through school 
lunch and preschool child-feeding programs. 
In Latin America alone, U.S. donated food 
is going to 1 out of 4 children of school age. 
We expect these school lunch programs in 
South America to be reaching 1 out of 3 
within the next year. 

The magic of school-feeding programs 
lies not only in the fact that food means 
life—and this is magic enough. But, in addi- 
tion, a school lunch often means the differ- 
ence between a child’s going to school or stay- 
ing at home. And a child who is relieved 
from the gnawing pangs of hunger is a child 
who is more alert and receptive to learning. 

Joining the U.S. Government—the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the agency for 
International Development—in food distribu- 
tion programs are the American oversea re- 
lief agencies, such as CARE, Church World 
Service, Catholic Relief Services, Lutheran 
World Relief, and the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee—and the govern- 
ments of the countries in which the programs 
are being conducted. Currently, 15 such 
agencies are distributing U.S. donated food 
valued at $379 million in 228 programs in 113 
countries. 

FOOD AS CAPITAL 


Feeding the hungry is certainly one of the 
priority goals of food for peace. But it is 
not the only objective. Nor do we measure 
the success of the food for peace program in 
terms of the total tonnage of U.S. food 
shipped overseas in any given year, 

Our primary goal is the effective use of 
our agricultural productivity to help the 
people of the developing countries help them- 
selves to health, prosperity, and peace. We 
strive to use our resources of food as a vital 
tool for economic growth in the new and 
developing nations. 

Local currencies, generated by the sale of 
food for peace commodities and loaned back 
to the purchasing country, provide essential 
capital for economic development. In 1963, 
for example, 76 percent of the more than $1.7 
billion worth of commodities made available 
under the food for peace program, was sold 
for local currencies—and $746 million of this 
local currency was loaned back to the re- 
spective governments to finance economic 
development, 

These local currencies are also used—in- 
stead of dollars—to pay the costs of U.S. in- 
stallations and programs overseas: military 
housing, U.S. buildings, trade fairs, educa- 
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tional exchange, translation of books and 
periodicals, American schools. In fiscal year 
1963, $211 million of U.S. bills overseas were 
paid for by local currencies, i.e., by American 
surplus food. 

Surplus food is also providing capital for 
U.S. investment overseas. The “Cooley loan” 
section of Public Law 480 provides that up 
to 25 percent of the local currencies gen- 
erated by the sale of surplus commodities 
may be used by the Agency for International 
Development for loans to U.S. firms or 
branches for business development in other 
countries. As of June 30 of last year, more 
than $149 million in Cooley loans had been 
invested by 232 firms. 


THE VITAL SPARK 


In 22 countries, U.S. surplus farm products 
are being used as a supplementary wage for 
an estimated 700,000 workers. These food 
for work” projects provide an essential in- 
centive for self-help community and eco- 
nomic development activity. The use of 
food as a catalytic force in economic and 
social development is one of the most excit- 
ing potentials of the program. 

Food for peace is vigorously expanding pro- 
grams that use food as partial payment for 
work done on a broad range of economic de- 
velopment projects: construction of schools, 
child-feeding centers, roads, bridges, irriga- 
tion projects, resettlement and land reform 
projects, livestock and poultry-feeding proj- 
ects, reforestation and sanitation. All of 
these projects are ignited by a common 
spark—food from the United States through 
the food for peace program, 

Throughout the world, in the new and de- 
veloping nations, hundreds of thousands of 
men and women are pulling themselves up 
by their bootstraps—with the help of food 
for peace—helping themselves to a better life 
for themselyes and their children. 

This, then, is the 20th century alchemy we 
seek to perform through the food for peace 
program—an alchemy that changes food to 
textbooks, to schools, to hospitals, roads, to 
productive labor. 

President Johnson said to the United Na- 
tions this past December: “Now, on a world 
scale, the time has come, as it came to Amer- 
ica 30 years ago, for a new era of hope—hope 
and progress for that one-third of mankind 
still beset by hunger, poverty, and disease. 
Any man and any nation that seeks 
peace—and hates war—and is willing to fight 
the good fight against hunger and disease 
and ignorance and misery—will find the 
United States of America by their side, will- 
ing to walk with them every step of the way.” 

Food for peace is one of America’s greatest 
resources in this good fight. The people of 
the United States seek to share their agricul- 
tural abundance with their fellow men 
throughout the world—to make a world of 
healthier and stronger men, women, and chil- 
dren, and a healthier and stronger economy 
and society in which they may live in peace. 


LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past month, three important 
speeches have been delivered by U.S. ofi- 
cials on the subject of the Alliance for 
Progress. The first was President John- 
son’s eloquent address of May 12, in 
which he reaffirmed the commitment of 
the U.S. Government to the Alliance for 
Progress program as originally conceived 
by President Kennedy. I spoke on this 
speech in the Senate on an earlier occa- 
sion. During the same week of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s speech, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Thomas C. Mann delivered 
a major policy speech in Washington out- 
lining his views on the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. Taken together with the Presi- 
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dent's speech, Mr. Mann's address clearly 


establishes that the Alliance for Prog- 
ress remains the basis of U.S. policy in 
Latin America. Mr. Mann states: 

The ultimate purpose of the Alliance for 
Progress is to help the people—all the peo- 
ple—of the hemisphere to achieve a better 
life in freedom. 


This definition of the purpose of the 
alliance deserves the support of all. 

The third important speech on the al- 
liance was delivered by Secretary Mann 
at the University of Notre Dame on June 
7, entitled “The Democratic Ideal in Our 
Policy Toward Latin America.” In this 
second speech Mr. Mann reaffirms the 
commitment of the U.S. Government to 
the promotion and defense of democracy 
in the hemisphere. He states: 

It has long been, and continues to be, our 
firm policy to discourage any who conspire 
to overthrow constitutionally elected govern- 
ments. But if governments are overthrown, 
it has long been our practice, in ways com- 
patible with the sovereignty and the national 
dignity of others, to encourage the holding 
of free and fair elections—to encourage a re- 
turn to constitutional procedures. Other 
American Republics make equally val- 
uable contributions to building a West- 
ern Hemisphere tradition of democracy by 
their example, by the strength of their moral 
2 and by expressions of their prin- 
ciples. 


This forthright statement outlines in 
eloquent and forthright terms our posi- 
tion on the crucial issues of U.S. policy 
in Latin America. 

These official statements should leave 
no doubt in the minds of our Latin Amer- 
ican friends as to where we stand on the 
question of defending democratic politi- 
cal institutions. 

Mr. Mann, as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin American Affairs and as 
U.S. Coordinator of the Alliance for 
Progress, has two of the most difficult 
jobs in Washington. Secretary Mann 
has worked hard in his first 6 months in 
office. He has confronted the awesome 
duties of his office with sincerity, per- 
sistence, and courage. He has brought 
all the experience of 20 years of profes- 
sional diplomatic experience to bear on 
the hemispheric problems now confront- 
ing the United States. 

Mr. Mann is committed to implement- 
ing the Kennedy-Johnson policy for 
Latin America, as outlined by President 
Johnson in his brilliant speech of May 12. 
He deserves the sympathetic considera- 
tion and support of those in the Congress 
interested in maintaining good relations 
between the United States and Latin 
America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that two speeches delivered by Assistant 
Secretary of State Thomas C. Mann be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL IN OUR POLICY 
TOWARD LATIN AMERICA 
(Commencement address by the Honorable 
Thomas C. Mann, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, at the 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 

Ind., June 7, 1964) 

Thirty years ago this month I received a 
law degree and started out as a young lawyer. 
Then we were in the throes of the great 
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depression and preoccupied with our domes- 
tic economic problems. Students on campus 
were not greatly concerned about foreign 
affairs in those days. 

Today the members of the graduating class 
of this great Christian university will start 
their careers at a time when our Nation 
marches forward to new horizons of eco- 
nomic opportunity, individual dignity, and 
social justice. Technological advances have, 
however, presented us with new challenges 
and new opportunities in our relations with 
other countries. We are caught up, as it 
were, in a shrinking, interdependent world 
in which we have great responsibilities and 
which has suddenly become complex. We 
can no longer afford to live apart from the 
rest of the world as if it did not vitally affect 
our national and individual well-being. 

The problems which faced my graduating 
class 30 years ago, formidable as they seemed 
to us at the time, were certainly much more 
elementary, much more simple, and by com- 
parison much less important, than those 
which face what Latin Americans would call 
your generation of 1964. 

Within this framework, I would like briefly 
to discuss with you today one of the prob- 
lems of our Latin American foreign policy— 
the problem of what it is we can do to bring 
about a more effective exercise of representa- 
tive democracy in the Western Hemisphere. 
There is no subject concerning our Latin 
American foreign policy which has over the 
years generated more debate or a debate 
which has generated so much heat and, it 
seems at times, so little light. 
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The first point I wish to make is that 
U.S. foreign policy is firmly and irrevocably 
committed to the principles that every indi- 
vidual, no matter in what part of the world 
he lives, has an inalienable right to his indi- 
vidual freedom and to his individual dignity. 

For his day, as well as for ours, Benjamin 
Franklin spoke for the Nation when he ex- 
pressed the hope that “a thorough knowl- 
edge of the rights of man may pervade all 
nations of the earth, so that a philosopher 
may set his foot anywhere on its surface and 
say, “This is my country.’” 

More recently, President Johnson, in speak- 
ing of the Charter of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, expressed somewhat the same thought in 
different words: 

“Our charter charges each American coun- 
try to seek and to strengthen representative 
democracy. Without that democracy and 
without the freedom that it nourishes, mate- 
rial progress is an aimless enterprise, destroy- 
ing the dignity of the spirit that it is really 
meant to liberate. So we will continue to 
join with you and encourage democracy until 
we build a hemisphere of free nations from 
the Tierra del Fuego to the Arctic Circle.” 


The example of a vigorous representative 
democracy in the United States that assures 
equality and dignity to all of our citizens 
will provide strong support for our policy. 
A policy of consistent persuasion in discus- 
sions with our Latin American friends is an- 
other way to help promote democratic prog- 
ress in the hemisphere. 

It has long been and continues to be, our 
firm policy to discourage any who conspire 
to overthrow constitutionally elected govern- 
ments. But if governments are overthrown, 
it has long been our practice, in ways com- 
patible with the sovereignty and the national 
dignity of others, to encourage the holding of 
free and fair elections—to encourge a return 
to constitutional procedures. Other Ameri- 
can Republics make equally valuable contri- 
butions to building a Western Hemisphere 
tradition of democracy by their example, by 
the strength of their moral positions, and by 
expressions of their principles. 

It is understandable that all of us some- 
times become impatient with the rate of 
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progress toward perfection in our own coun- 
try. Many American Republics have made 
great progress in establishing a democratic 
tradition within the last few decades. In 
others, democracy seems at times to take two 
steps forward only to be temporarily pushed 
back a step. In Cuba, the light of democracy 
has temporarily been extinguished. 

But we should not, I think, judge either 
the rate or degree of hemisphere progress 
toward democracy solely by the number of 
coups d’etat which take place. The degree 
of individual freedom which exists in the 
hemisphere, the average life span of de facto 
governments, the extent of political repres- 
sion, the degree of freedom of the press and 
of peaceful assembly, and the growing num- 
ber of people in the hemisphere who consist- 
ently support the principle of free and 
periodic elections, are also relevant yard- 
sticks. 

If one looks at the forest instead of the 
trees, he can see that these quiet, unpubli- 
cized efforts on the part of the United 
States and other American Republics have, 
along with many other factors, contributed 
to a wider and deeper observance of the 
forms of representative democracy in this 
hemisphere and, perhaps even more impor- 
tant, to a growing respect by governments, 
in deeds as well as words, for the dignity of 
man and for his basic human rights. I am 
confident that the general movement will 
continue to be forward; I hope it can be 
accelerated. 

mr 


One way to bring about more rapid prog- 
ress is by collective action of the commu- 
nity of American States. 

As early as 1837, Pedro Vicuna of Chile 
urged the establishment of a General Con- 
gress of American States to oppose tyranny. 

In 1945 the Uruguayan Government pro- 
posed the doctrine that there is a “paral- 
lelism” between peace and democracy. The 
United States supported this thesis. Only 
eight American Republics including the 
United States voted affirmatively for the 
Uruguayan proposal. 

In 1960, at a meeting of Foreign Ministers 
in San José, the United States again sup- 
ported collective action and introduced a 
new concept: Support of the ideal of repre- 
sentative democracy should not merely be 
negative in the sense of opposition to a par- 
ticular dictatorial regime; it should posi- 
tively insure, by collective action, that peo- 
ples have an opportunity, in free and fair 
elections, to express their will—so that a 
Batista will not again be followed by a 
Castro. There was little support for this 
thesis at the time although the majority, 
including the United States, did vote for 
sanctions against the Trujillo regime. 

More recently, Venezuela has taken the 
lead in proposing informally that the Ameri- 
can states agree to consult together when 
unconstitutional changes of government 
occur in the hemisphere. We have long 
since assured the Venezuelan Government of 
our support. 

I would hope that the Venezuelan initia- 
tive will be but a step in a future process of 
developing a new international procedure 
which, while safeguarding the essential sov- 
ereign rights of every nation, defines with 
care and precision the kinds of violations of 
basic human rights which are, to use the 
phrases of a former Secretary of State, of 
such a “flagrant and notorious character” 
that they have a “relationship to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security” 
and hence justify such collective action as 
may be agreed upon. If this were done, 
tyranny of the kind we saw under Trujillo 
and which we will see under Castro today, 
could be effectively and legally dealt with. 
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It is sometimes said that since the Ameri- 
can community-of nations has failed to take 
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effective collective action to eliminate dic- 
tatorships in the hemisphere, the United 
States—unilaterally and alone—should un- 
dertake to force all Latin American govern- 
ments to stay on the path of constitution- 
ality. The United States has had a rather 
full experience in attempting, with the best 
of motives, to impose democracy on other 
countries. It is worthwhile to recall them. 

Monroe’s Declaration of 1823, in its original 
intent, was a shield for Latin America against 
European powers seeking to recover lost 
colonies and to expand their territories. In 
the three instances in which it was applied 
in the manner originally intended—in 1864, 
1895, and 1902—it was of considerable help 
to the Latin American states directly in- 
volved, 

But in 1904 Theodore Roosevelt presented 
his now famous Corollary: 

“Chronic wrongdoing—may in America ul- 
timately require intervention by some civil- 
ized nation in the exercise of an international 
police power.” 

The philosophy underlying the Roosevelt 
corollary was not new; the Platt amendment 
which impaired Cuban sovereignty was al- 
ready an accomplished fact. But it did open 
the way for a number of new adventures. 
In 1906 and 1909 the Marines were sent to 
Cuba, in 1909 and 1912 to Nicaragua, in 1912 
to the Dominican Republic, in 1915 to Haiti. 

In 1913, a new moral dimension was added 
to the Roosevelt corollary in an attempt to 
justify additional U.S. interventions. It 
was stated in these words: 

“Cooperation is possible only when sup- 
ported at every turn by the orderly processes 
of just government based upon law, not upon 
arbitrary or irregular force.” 

Under this doctrine we engaged in a new 
series of interventions in Mexico. These led 
to the occupation of Veracruz and to Per- 
shing’s expedition. They brought us to the 
verge of war with our southern neighbor at 
the very time we were being drawn into the 
First World War. 

Arthur Whitaker in his book “The Western 
Hemisphere Idea,” comes to this conclusion: 

“Protective imperialism (under the 1904 
corollary) would intervene to correct situa- 
tions of chronic wrongdoing and chaos only 
to the extent necessary to prevent European 
intervention and then withdraw. The civil- 
izing mission (the 1913 policy), on the other 
hand, had no such ad hoc character or limit- 
ed objective. The missionary’s work is not 
done when the devils have been cast out; it 
has hardly begun. He must stay on until 
he has taught his charges how to lead the 
good life, and that may take quite a long 

0.“ 

And Howard Cline, in speaking of the 1913 
doctrine, reminds us in his book, “The 
United States and Mexico”: 

“Thus there were good revolutions and 
bad revolutions. The latter brought only 
venal, unidealistic people to power, while the 
former put the particular nation back on 
the constitutional track. As events in Mex- 
ico and elsewhere ultimately showed, the 
test of ‘constitutional legitimacy’ was un- 
workable, especially in Latin America. The 
United States renounced it as a national 
policy in 1921.” 

The words of these two distinguished 
scholars may, from our point of view, seem 
rather harsh. Certainly our intentions 
were good. But few knowledgeable people 
will deny that they accurately reflect Latin 
America’s bitter reaction to our interven- 
rtd activities under doctrines of 1904 and 

13, 

Our interventions were, in the Latin 
American point of view, patronizing in the 
extreme, By making the United States the 
sole judge of Latin America’s political mo- 
rality, they were degrading to proud peoples 
who believed that, in their own wars of in- 
dependence, they had earned the right to 
manage their own affairs—to be masters in 
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their own houses. They produced schis- 
matic tendencies in the inter-American 
family and brought our relations with Latin 
America to an all-time low. 

These historical experiences suggest two 
things: Unilateral U.S. interventions in the 
hemisphere have never succeeded, in them- 
selves, in restoring constitutional govern- 
ment for any appreciable period of time. 
And they have, in every case, left for our 
country a legacy of suspicion and resent- 
ment which has endured long after our in- 
terventions were abandoned as impracti- 
cable. 

As Cline has observed: 

“The lengthy record of discord during the 
years 1913 and 1914 carries its own lessons. 
One is that international problems are more 
complex than slogan-makers sometimes as- 
sume. A worthy set of attitudes is no sub- 
stitute for coherent policy.” 

Franklin Roosevelt surely had these les- 
sons of history in mind when he not only 
pledged the United States to the policy of 
nonintervention but defined his policy of 
the “good neighbor” as “The neighbor who 
resolutely respects himself and, because he 
does so, respects the rights of others—the 
neighbor who respects his obligations and 
respects the sanctity of his agreements in and 
with a world of neighbors.” 

Two wrongs do not make a right. We can- 
not achieve a peaceful world ruled by law if 
we do not live up to our own obligations. 

As an answer to the U.S. interventionist 
doctrines, Latin Americans developed doc- 
trines of their own. Let there be no mis- 
take: these Latin American counterdoctrines 
were “tailormade” for the United States; 
their purpose was to bring an end to U.S. 
interventions. I shall mention only one: 

By 1928, when the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States met at Havana, 
a proposal was introduced which stated the 
simple proposition that “No state has the 
right to interfere in the internal affairs of 
another.” 

After a long and somewhat acrimonious 
debate the United States managed to prevent 
adoption of the resoultion, but the hand- 
writing was on the wall. In 1933, at the 
Seventh Conference in Montevideo, the 
United States accepted the doctrine of non- 
intervention with qualifications. In 1936, at 
Buenos Aires, we accepted it uncondition- 
ally. 

This Latin American doctrine of non- 
intervention is now written into the Charter 
of the Organization of American States. It 
is a treaty obligation. Allow me to read to 
you articles 15 and 16 of the charter: 

“Article 15: No state or group of states 
has the right to intervene, directly or in- 
directly, for any reason whatever, in the 
internal or external affairs of any other 
state. The foregoing prohibits not only 
armed force but also any other form of inter- 
ference or attempted threat against the per- 
sonality of the state or against its political, 
economic or cultural elements. 

“Article 16: No state may use or encour- 
age the use of coercive measures of an eco- 
nomic or political character in order to force 
the sovereign will of another state and ob- 
tain from it advantages of any kind.” 

As the scholars Thomas point out in their 
study of Nonintervention“: “The essence 
of intervention is the attempt to compel.” 

All of this does not mean that we will in 
the future recognize all governments which 
come into power in an unconstitutional man- 
ner. Each case must be looked at in the 
light of its own facts. Where the facts war- 
rant it—where the circumstances are such, 
to use someone else’s phrase, as to “outrage 
the conscience of America“ - we reserve our 
freedom to register our indignation by re- 
fusing to recognize or to continue our eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

It does mean that, consistent with our 
treaty obligations, we cannot put ourselves 
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in a doctrinaire tjacket of automatic 
application of sanctions to every unconstitu- 
tional regime in the hemisphere with the 
obvious intention of dictating internal polit- 
ical developments in other countries. As the 
facts amply demonstrate, this is no departure 
from the practice which has prevailed in the 
most recent years. 

The third point to which I invite your at- 
tention is this: Unilateral intervention for 
the purpose of forcing constitutional changes 
in another country does not always serve 
either the cause of democracy or the national 
security interests of the United States. 

To illustrate, not long ago a majority of 
the Guatemalan people voted in free elections 
for Arbenz, a candidate for president. Later 
the Guatemalan people discovered that Ar- 
benz was a Marxist-Leninist. Colonel Cas- 
tillo led a successful revolt and was widely 
acclaimed by his people when he marched 
into Guatemala City. Had we been uncon- 
ditionally committed to the support of all 
constitutional governments under all cir- 
cumstances, we would have been obliged to 
do everything within our power to bring 
about the overthrow of Castillo and to re- 
store a Marxist-Leninist to power against the 
will of the Guatemalan people. 

The question of our relationships with 
Communist regimes in this hemisphere is, 
of course, a separate subject and is geyond 
the scope of these remarks. It raises separate 
questions, such as our inherent right of self- 
defense and measures, under existing trea- 
ties, to deal with situations which threaten 
the peace and security of the hemisphere. 
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Against this background, what conclusions 
are to be drawn? What can we do to help 
make the democratic ideal a reality in this 
hemisphere? I offer the following sugges- 
tions: 

First, we should continue, in our bilateral 
discussions with other governments, to en- 
courage democracy in the quiet, unpubli- 
cized way and on the day-to-day basis that 
I have already referred to; and we should 
support parallel efforts of other American 
states. If there is no intent to force the will 
of a sovereign government this tactic is en- 
tirely compatible with our commitments and 
with the dignity and self-respect of others. 

Second, we should support appropriate 
measures for broadening the scope of collec- 
tive action with the aim of addressing our- 
selves first to those cases where repression, 
tyranny and brutality outrage the conscience 
of mankind. I can think of no way in which 
the American community of States can bet- 
ter serve the cause of human dignity, in- 
dividual and national freedom and repre- 
sentative democracy than to develop a set 
of procedures for dealing with this type of 
problem. The United States has never be- 
lieved that collective action for such pur- 
poses is prescribed by the Charter of the 
Organization of American States; but if the 
majority of the member States are of a con- 
trary opinion, then, let us amend the charter. 

Third, in each case where a government is 
overthrown by force there should be a care- 
ful, dispassionate assessment of each situa- 
tion in the light of all the surrounding facts 
and circumstances so that decisions concern- 
ing recognition, trade, aid, and other related 
matters can be made which are consistent 
with our ideals, with international law, and 
with our overall national interests. 

In making this assessment, regard should 
also be paid to the fact that not only is each 
American Republic different from all the 
others but that each de facto government is 
likewise different in its aims, its motives, its 
policies, and in the kinds of problems it 
faces. 

Fourth, if as a result of this appraisal, a 
decision is made not to recognize a regime— 
and this may well be the case in the future 
as it has been in the past—then it should 
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be made clear that nonrecognition is based 
squarely on a failure on the part of another 
government to abide by the established rules 
of international conduct. 

Fifth, when the decision is made to rec- 
ognize a regime, it should be clear that there 
is no basis under international law for equat- 
ing recognition with U.S. approval of the 
internal political policies and practices of 
another government. Resolution 35 of the 
Ninth Inter-American Conference of Ameri- 
can States makes this point very clear. It 
declares: 

“That the establishment or maintenance 
of diplomatic relations with a government 
does not imply any judgment upon the 
domestic policy of that government.” 

Sixth, we should continue our established 
practice of consulting with other American 
Republics whenever a question of recogni- 
tion arises, 

Finally, let there be no mistake about our 
consistent and complete devotion to the 
principles of human dignity and freedom of 
the individual. We believe that these princi- 
ples can only be realized in a democratic 
political system in which governments are 
the servants of the people and responsive to 
their will. They are a central element in our 
foreign policy toward Latin America. We 
shall in every way consistent with our obli- 
gations continue our efforts to help make 
democracy a reality throughout the entire 
hemisphere. 

As is often the case, there is more to be 
said than time allows for. I have already 
presumed on your courtesy by speaking so 
long. But if I am permitted one word of 
counsel, it would be this: 

I hope you will feel a pride in your uni- 
versity, your church and your country and 
in the efforts they are all making to create 
a peaceful world, ruled by law and Christian 
charity, which is devoted to both the ma- 
terial and spiritual progress of all mankind in 
freedom. And I hope that you will look to 
the future with confidence that freedom and 
not tyranny is the wave of the future” in 
this hemisphere. I think you will see even 
greater progress toward freedom in your 
generation than the impressive gains I have 
seen in my time. 

THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 
(Address by the Honorable Thomas C. Mann, 

Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 

American Affairs, before the Washington 

Institute of Foreign Affairs, Washington, 

D.C., on May 13, 1964) 

The ultimate purpose of the Alliance for 
Progress is to help the people—all of the 
people—of the hemisphere to achieve a bet- 
ter life in freedom. Both the Bogtá and 
Punta del Este charters speak not only about 
economic growth but about social justice and 
the dignity and freedom of the individual. 

All of this is consistent with our tradi- 
tion. As a nation and as individuals we have 
always been deeply concerned with the well- 
being of people in other lands as well as for 
those in our own. This is the concern of the 
good neighbor. 

Being a good neighbor not only reflects our 
national character, but also serves our na- 
tional interests. Our Latin American policy 
has as its principal objective the achieve- 
ment of an American family of democratic, 
dynamic, prosperous, free nations, each capa- 
ble of playing its role in a healthy and peace- 
ful world community. This objective can- 
not be achieved in a hemisphere of frustra- 
tion, stagnation and hopelessness. 

THE ISSUE OF CHANGE 

There are those who oppose any and all 
change—who seek to preserve archaic prac- 
tices and attitudes which are the legacy of 
an age already past. 

This group is few in number, Their in- 
fluence on government policies throughout 
the hemisphere is diminishing with each 
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passing day. As President Johnson said the 
other day: 

“To struggle to stand still in Latin America 
is just to ‘throw the sand against the wind.’” 

I should like to state in the very begin- 
ning—and to say it very clearly—that the 
Government and people of the United States 
do not forget that their own Nation was born 
in revolution. Nor can we forget that the 
process of social, economic, and political 
change in our country has been continuous 
since 1776. It still goes on. We still seek 
that kind of change which will bring about 
the greatest good for the greatest number of 
our people. 

We, therefore, have a natural sympathy 
and affinity for those governments who seek 
change and . Those governments 
which institute bold, soundly conceived pro- 
grams of reform designed to achieve national 
and individual freedom, a high and sustained 
level of economic growth, a greater degree 
of social justice, and equal opportunity for 
all to rise as high in society as their talents 
and efforts will take them, will find warm- 
hearted sympathy in Washington. Those 
who seek to portray the United States as 
the defender of the status quo are deluding 
themselves. For as President Johnson has 
said, we, as a nation, are dedicated to “the 
principles of development, of diversity, and 
democracy.” This dedication commands 
change. We are seeking, as the President 
also said, “to retain freedom and protect 
moral values while pursuing progress in a 
world on the march.” 

There is another group, equally small in 
number, who seem to favor any and all 
change without adequate thought as to 
whether it brings in its train the destruc- 
tion of freedom, national and individual, 
political as well as economic, the destruc- 
tion, root and branch, of established orders 
of the good as well as the bad in existing 
political, economic, and social systems— 
the creation of a new, privileged class and 
inequality of opportunity instead of social 
justice, economic retrogression instead of 
progress. 

At the same time our Government began, 
the French Revolution was temporarily di- 
verted from its noble design into a reign of 
terror and chaos. In his analysis of how 
this came about, De Tocqueville reminds us: 

“When we closely study the French Revo- 
lution we find that it was conducted in pre- 
cisely the same spirit as that which gave 
rise to so many books expounding theories 
of government in the abstract. Our revolu- 
tionaries had the same fondness for broad 
generalizations, cut-and-dried legislative sys- 
tems, and a pedantic symmetry; the same 
contempt for hard facts; the same desire 
to reconstruct the entire constitution ac- 
cording to the rules of logic and a precon- 
ceived system instead of trying to rectify its 
faulty parts. The result was nothing short 
of disastrous.” 

We need to ask ourselves whether it is 
really true that the basic tenets of inde- 
pendence, equality and freedom in which the 
peoples of our New World placed their trust 
are too “slow” and too “evolutionary” for 
our time. And as we do this, we need to ask 
for clearer definitions of terms, for greater 
specificity, for more detail and concreteness, 
about the other paths that are said to lead 
more quickly to progress. 

I do not share the despair about change 
that I hear expressed in some quarters. 

More and more responsible leaders of orga- 
nized labor are emerging better able to par- 
ticipate in progress; 

An ever-increasing number of hard-work- 
ing men of conscience from industry, from 
commerce, from the professional groups and 
from agriculture are striving for reform and 
improvement in the established order; 

The church, in many areas, is providing 
leadership in the fight for progress in free- 
dom; 
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The military establishments are demon- 
strating an ever greater degree of social con- 
sciousness and political responsibility; 

The number of qualified and experienced 
civil servants capable of coping with the 
complex economic and social problems of 
our time is rapidly growing; 

Many schools and universities are striv- 
ing for a higher standard of academic excel- 
lence. While our attention is more often 
drawn to irresponsible acts of a well-orga- 
nized and noisy minority, the great majority 
of Latin American students are seriously 
working to acquire the skills and education 
necessary to improve themselves and their 
societies. 

Our task is to work with all in every coun- 
try who work for economic progress and for 
social justice—to work for unity rather than 
to encourage divisive hatreds—to help build 
a better hemisphere. 

The Alliance for Progress is more than a 
statement of high resolve. It provides a 
program for progress consisting of specific, 
identifiable parts. One of these is agrarian 
reform. 

THE FARMER 

More than 50 percent of Latin America’s 
population lives in rural areas. The Alliance, 
therefore, very properly gives a high priority 
to helping the farmer help himself. It seeks 
to do this by helping him to increase his 
production because this is the only way, 
under any economic system, to increase his 
income and the income of the society as a 
whole. 

We seek, therefore, a technological revolu- 
tion in Latin American agriculture such as 
the one that has taken place in many coun- 
tries, including the United States. Super- 
vised agricultural credit, various kinds of co- 
operatives, land improvement programs, 
technical assistance to farmers, agricultural 
research programs, diversification of product, 
wider use of fertilizers, better storage facili- 
ties, rural education, community develop- 
ment programs, farm-to-market roads are 
some of the components of soundly conceived 
agrarian reform programs. 

Improved land tenure systems aimed at 
giving more farmers titles to the land they 
work and, hence greater security and dignity 
as well as an incentive to produce, are also 
essential ingredients. In some countries, 
land distribution programs are underway or 
have already taken place on a large scale; 
others have long had equitable and efficient 
land tenure systems. Some are now actively 
engaged in large-scale settlement of farmers 
in undeveloped portions of their countries in 
the general pattern of the western move- 
ment of farms in our country; fortunately, 
most countries have large public domains 
available for settlement and distribution. 

Much has been said about the problems 
of latifundia. But we know from bitter ex- 
perience that farms can be too small as well 
as too big. Minifundia—farms too small to 
be economically viable—also limit the ability 
of the farmer to earn an adequate income. 
Land distribution, as well as other facets of 
land reform programs, should have, as a 
principal objective, increased production 
which is the only path to higher levels of 
farmer income. 

And helping the individual farmer also 
helps the nation. Increased purchasing 
power of the large farming segment of the 
population is essential to the creation of 
adequate domestic markets for the products 
of domestic industry. 

THE WORKER 

The alliance is as concerned about the 
worker as it is about the farmer. The al- 
liance cannot succeed unless it develops a 
labor force of growing skills and increasing 
ability to produce in a modern society. 

Free trade union organizations throughout 
the hemisphere work to insure that labor re- 
ceives its fair share of increased produc- 
tivity. As in agrarian reform, these efforts 
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to achieve a better life for the worker also 
help expand the purchasing power of the 
people and hence contribute to the ability 
of domestic markets to support growing 
industries. 

And the free labor movement has always 
had as one of its prime objectives the pro- 
tection and enhancement of the dignity of 
the individual working man. As his educa- 
tion and standard of living improves, the 
worker is enabled to make his full contri- 
bution to his country’s future. 


THE NEED FOR CAPITAL 


Another major factor in the Alliance is the 
need for capital for development both from 
internal and external sources. 

The population of Latin America will, say 
the demographers, double in about 20 years. 
This is a fact of outstanding importance. 

It means that jobs and food production 
must be increased at an extraordinary rate or 
unemployment and hunger will increase. It 
means that educational and health and all 
the other facilities required by civilized man 
today in our age of rising expectations must 
be built at the same rapid rate. It means 
that governments must also promptly pro- 
vide additional infrastructure required by 
their growing agriculture and industry. 
Never in our history have political and eco- 
nomic systems been required to meet so 
many needs in such a short period of time. 

If nations are to meet this challenge, 
their economics must obviously have very 
large amounts of capital for development. 

TAX REFORM 

One way to mobilize capital is, of course, 
to increase tax revenues substantially. In 
most countries tax systems still do not bring 
in sufficient revenues for governments to meet 
their social and economic responsibilities. 

The Charter of Punta del Este speaks of 
the need to reform tax laws so that those 
who can afford it will shoulder more of the 
burden. It calls for the elimination of tax 
evasion and recognizes that taxes which im- 
pede growth must be discouraged. There is, 
I believe, general agreement that reforms in 
tax administration are essential so that ef- 
fective tax collection can be achieved with 
all taxpayers meeting their obligations. 

It is encouraging that many governments 
are already taking concrete steps to improve 
collection of taxes already on the books. 
Good initial results have been achieved in 
several countries. But these efforts must be 
continued and the techniques of collection 
constantly improved, 

As the charter makes clear, tax policy as 
well as administration, is in need of reform. 
We have no preconceived notions of how 
quickly it is feasible to reform tax policy. 
Each country has its own peculiar problems. 

Each country must decide for itself what 
tax system and tax rate can best provide the 
largest revenue possible without destroying 
incentives and without impeding a high and 
sustained rate of growth. Nearly everyone 
would agree, for example, that developing 
countries which need to attract capital for 
investment in productive enterprise should 
not have tax rates as high as those of coun- 
tries which are in an advanced stage of in- 
dustrialization. 

Increased revenues from tax reforms must 
be accompanied by administrative reforms 
to assure that those revenues are used wisely 
for development and progress. If the con- 
fidence and cooperation of the taxpayers are 
to be earned, swollen bureaucracies, misuse 
of public funds, and deficits in public enter- 
prises must be replaced by efficiency, probity, 
and sound fiscal practice. 

Persons with large incomes serve their own 
interests by helping to bring about changes 
necessary if governments are to meet their 
growing responsibilities to their expanding 
populations, The middle and professional 
classes must also bear their fair share of the 
tax burden. 
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AID PROGRAM 


If a greater effort is required of Latin 
American taxpayers it is equally essential 
that our country continue to meet its com- 
mitment to supply, through our foreign aid 
program, that vital margin of resources for 
development. We shall continue to meet our 
obligations under the Charter of Punta del 
Este. 

At the same time, we must continue to do 
what we can to encourage other capital- 
exporting nations to provide a larger volume 
of capital for Latin America not merely in 

credits but in long- and medium-term 
loans for development, 

Loans, and in appropriate cases, grants 
from foreign governments are an essential 
ingredient of progress. But they can supply 
only a fraction of the capital needed. Unless 
they are accompanied by adequate self-help 
measures on the part of the developing 
country itself, the Alliance goals will not be 
achieved. We therefore must continue to 
relate the amount of our financial assistance 
to the efforts of the developing country to 
create conditions propitious for economic 
growth and social progress. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


We must also address ourselves to the 
potentialities of trade as a major source of 
development capital. 

We have entered the Kennedy round of 
tariff negotiations within the GATT frame- 
work which will, we hope, further reduce 
U.S. tariff barriers to Latin American 
exports. Meanwhile, developing nations 
are meeting at Geneva, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, to advance proposals 
of their own for increasing trade, for broad- 
ening their access to markets in the indus- 
trial countries. Some of the proposals have 
been supported by the United States for 
some time. Others are new and will require 
study. The Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Ball, recently discussed some of the complex 
considerations which must be taken into 
account. We are participating in the con- 
ference with a sincere desire to search for 
sound, fair, and constructive ways to help 
Latin America acquire foreign exchange 
needed for development. 

In order to expand exports from Latin 
America greater attention needs to be paid 
to developing mass national markets and 
in some cases regional markets, for the test 
of ability to compete in international trade 
is the ability to develop extensive markets 
for manufactures at home. This is one rea- 
son why high priority is being given to rais- 
ing productivity and income in rural areas 
and to modernizing systems of marketing. 
It is also a reason why Latin America should 
aim at larger scale and lower cost produc- 
tion of manufactured goods. 

A source of great encouragement in the 
field of regional trade has been the success- 
ful beginning of the Central American Com- 
mon Market. The breakdown of trade bar- 
riers within that region is creating a larger 
market and thus providing the necessary 
incentive to greater investment and produc- 
tion. 

Similarly, LAFTA provides an opportunity 
for greater regional integration and trade. 

This hemisphere offers an ever-expanding 
market, and the development of trade within 
the hemisphere deserves and will receive our 
urgent attention. 

COFFEE 


Any mention of trade would be incomplete 
without specific reference to coffee which is 
of such importance to so many Latin Ameri- 
can economies. 

Unfortunately, the achievement of an in- 
ternational coffee agreement after years of 
effort, was accompanied by acts of nature 
which destroyed production and created a 
temporary imbalance in world supply and 
demand which, in turn, brought about rapid 
and sharp increases in coffee prices. 
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The agreement did not bring about the re- 
cent fluctuations in price. Once fully op- 
erative, it is expected to prevent violent 
price swings which historically have plagued 
the world coffee industry, at times have 
harmed the consumers, and at other times 
have plunged various Latin American econ- 
omies into economic stagnation and reces- 
sion. 

Given a fair chance to prove its value to 
consumer and producer alike, and given the 
kind of cooperation and fair play we have 
the right to expect from both producing and 
consuming nations, this agreement can be 
an important factor for progress. We shall 
continue to support it. 


DOMESTIC PRIVATE CAPITAL 


Most industry and agriculture in Latin 
America is privately and domestically owned. 
About 90 percent of private sector capital 
investment in expanding industry and agri- 
culture is domestic, not foreign. 

If this hemisphere is to achieve and main- 
tain the high and sustained rate of eco- 
nomic growth so urgently needed to meet 
rising expectations and to keep pace with 
the population increase, the role and re- 
sponsibilities of domestic private capital in 
the development process needs to be better 
understood. 

Clearly the tax revenues of governments, 
even when they are substantially increased, 
as they must be, will be inadequate to fi- 
nance industrial and agricultural expansion; 
a large part of domestic public sector funds 
must be invested in economic infrastructure, 
education, health and social projects which 
the private sector cannot finance. 

It is equally clear that public and private 
sector funds of foreign, capital-exporting na- 
tions, including the United States, can sup- 
ply only a small part of the capital re- 
quired to finance the rapid expansion needed 
to prevent rising unemployment and hunger. 

Great dependence must therefore be placed 
on the domestic private sector. 

If the domestic private sector is to play 
its vital role, it must be more venturesome, 
more imaginative and more willing than it 
has been in the past to risk its capital in job- 
producing industries which can supply the 
goods needed by their peoples. 

Governments have a heavy responsibility 
in this regard. They must create the con- 
ditions favorable for expansion, growth and 
prosperity by giving to their own people a 
sense of faith and confidence; by following 
the fiscal and monetary policies which make 
large-scale domestic savings and private in- 
vestments feasible; by giving leadership and 
direction to the development process; and by 
discouraging too much investment in real es- 
tate and other investments which are mar- 
ginal from the standpoint of economic de- 
velopment, 

How many times ‘have we seen govern- 
ments, in order to gain an imagined short- 
term political advantage, destroy confidence 
that the legitimate rights of their own pri- 
vate capital, and even the government's con- 
tracts, will be respected? How many times 
have we seen governments fail, for some 
imagined political advantage, to prevent run- 
away inflation? How many times have we 
seen governments destroy the confidence of 
their own people by openly collaborating 
with Communist political groups as if they 
believed tyranny rather than freedom is the 
“wave of the future,” by issuing demagogic 
statements, by professing exotic doctrines 
and by promoting class hatred? 

The result is always the same. Domestic 
capital takes flight to foreign countries. 
Domestic capital already abroad is not re- 
patriated. Domestic capital which remains 
in the country is not invested in expansion 
and new enterprises. Economic growth rates 
decline. Balance-of-payments deficits grow. 
Confidence in the stability of currencies is 
undermined. 
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Neither economic nor social progress is 
possible when these conditions prevail. 


FOREIGN PRIVATE CAPITAL 


The foreign private investor contributes 
only about 10 percent of the total private 
sector investment in growth. But because 
the foreign investor brings with him his own 
capital, the benefits of research, advanced 
technology and know-how, he makes a much 
greater contribution than the percentage 
suggests. 

Contrary to some assertions, the United 
States has no internal economic reason to 
urge its private investors on any foreign 
country. Any sovereign government has a 
right to decide for itself whether or not it 
will accept foreign investors. And we prefer 
that our investors go only where they are 
welcome even though this may remain a re- 
duction in the rate of growth of those which 
reject it, 

In our country we have reason to be proud 
of the modern role of our private sector. As 
our capital moves abroad, investors must be 
alert to the needs and aspirations of the 
countries in which they are to invest and 
work, The social consciousness of the for- 
eign investor, his role in labor relations, and 
his attitudes toward the host country need 
continual review by the investor to assure 
that his investment will make a successful 
contribution to development. 

We do believe, however, that when U.S. 
investors are invited to participate in the 
economic development of other countries.. 
they are entitled not to privileged but to fair, 
nondiscriminatory and nonconfiscatory 
treatment. 

For those countries which welcome U.S. ` 
private investors, we offer, and will continue 
to support, investment guarantees and other 
incentives to encourage growth-producing 
private investment in this hemisphere, 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Economic growth is not, of course, the 
only goal of the Alliance for Progress. We 
place equal emphasis on social justice, for 
rising national incomes are not the only 
measure of the well-being of societies and 
the individuals that compose them. We seek 
societies based on social justice in which the 
fruits of production are widely and fairly 
shared, in which the farmer owns his own 
land and the worker benefits fairly from his 
labor, in which educational and health fa- 
cilities are available to all, in which equal 
opportunity and individual dignity have 
real meaning in the life of all the people. 

Each nation of the Alliance has its own 
problems in reaching the goal of social jus- 
tice. Each must seek its national way. 
Neither conformity nor uniformity is desir- 
able or feasible. 

The experience of the United States has 
relevance. We have used our tax system, 
for example, as an instrument for achieving 
social justice, by placing the burden on 
those best able to bear it, by reducing ex- 
cessive disparities in the income of our peo- 
ple, and by using the revenues from that 
system to provide for education, health fa- 
cilities, and other services needed by the 
people, while at the same time maintaining 
the incentives of individuals and business 
to save and invest—to contribute, in a word, 
to national growth. 

In the United States we still have far to go 
in eliminating poverty and assuring equal 
rights and opportunity for all. But it is also 
true that we have achieved a great deal. We 
need not apologize for our social and eco- 
nomic systems. Through our tax systems, 
our judicial systems, and a variety of other 
means, the record of social achievement in 
the United States has been impressive. This 
country has experienced a continuously ris- 
ing curve of individual productivity and un- 
matched domestic purchasing power. No 
economic system in the world pays so well 
its workers in the factories and on the farms, 
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its teachers, and its professional people— 
all of those who produce goods or render 
services. And under no other system has 
there been more success in achieving an 
equitable distribution of the national prod- 
uct and in preventing the exploitation of 
man by man. We have, under our system, 
achieved a large degree of social justice— 
and we have the framework under which 
more progress is made each day. 


THE FUTURE 


Finally, I should like to say a few words 
about the spirit of the Alliance and the hope 
which it inspired in the hearts of men 
throughout the hemisphere. 

Hope and spirit are not only important, 
they are essential to the success of the Al- 
liance. But in the long run the best way to 
nourish hope is by solid achievement. And 
the way to get solid achievement is to iden- 
tify the obstacles in the way of progress and 
then to cooperate in their removal. 

There is no quick, easy, cheap way to suc- 
cess. The road is long and our task will re- 
quire courage, steady nerves, and sacrifice by 
all the peoples of the hemisphere. 

I do not think we should arouse false 
hopes in this complex and dangerous world 
we live in. Nor do I think that the Alliance 
is on the road to failure. 

Great progress has been made in the last 
few years. Many countries are marching for- 
ward in the quest for progress under the 
Alliance, Others unfortunately face inter- 
nal problems at the moment, some serious 
and some less formidable, 

But the nations of the hemisphere have 
demonstrated their firm intention of dealing 
with their problems and of trying to meet 
the challenges of the coming years. By 
common agreement, an Inter-American 
Committee for the Alliance for Progress has 
been established under the leadership of a 
distinguished hemisphere statesman, Senor 
Carlos Sanz de Santamaria. Its task is to 
provide leadership, guidance, and assistance 
to all the signers of the Charter of Punta del 
Este in the formulation and implementation 
of social and economic policies designed to 
bring a better life to all the peoples of the 
continent. 

What is needed today is a rededication by 
all the American peoples from the Great 
Lakes to the Straits of Magellan to the no- 
blest of all alliances: An alliance not to pre- 
pare for war but to make the blessings of 
peace available to all; not to defend what is 
bad in the established order but to defend 
freedom and produce what we need; not to 
deny opportunity to anyone but to make the 
circle large enough for everyone. Let us, 
through this Alliance, make the Americas one 
great community, where every man, woman, 
and child is free, equal, and as prosperous as 
enterprise and talent allow. This is the 
dream of Simón Bolivar and Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The United States is fully and irrevocably 
committed to this program. Our pledge to 
cooperate with the nations of Latin America 
in making it succeed is secure. Our dedi- 
cation has not slackened. The dream will 
come true. How soon will depend on our 
collective wisdom, our will, and our courage. 


SALUTE TO AMERICAN GOLFDOM 
AND APPEAL FOR GOLF FACILI- 
TIES AND TRAINING FOR YOUNG- 
STERS’ FITNESS 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

will take just a moment of the Senate’s 

time to mark an important event which 
is taking place in our area today. I refer 
to the opening of the 64th United States 

Golf Association Championship Tourna- 

ment at Congressional Country Club. 

CX——898 
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Washington and nearby Bethesda are 
jammed with thousands of golf enthusi- 
asts eager to see golfdom’s greatest names 
in action. 

Even “golf widows’—those unsung 
heroines whose husbands are so devoted 
to the game as to almost forget to come 
home—will follow with interest this 
stirring competition. 

I particularly welcome the fine foreign 
contingent which will offer vigorous 
competition among the 150 stars on the 
fairways in these 3 days of the tourna- 
ment. 

In conveying this word of greeting to 
the leaders of golf, I also would like to 
mention the fine opportunity available 
to millions of Americans—young and 
old—to enjoy this wholesome game. 

In connection with the opportunity for 
youngsters, in particular, may I invite 
attention to an article I have written, “A 
New Frontier for Golf.” It appears in 
the current issue of Golf magazine. My 
theme is the need to introduce more and 
more youngsters to this splendid game 
which they can continue to enjoy 
throughout their entire lifetimes. 

As my colleagues will recall, I have 
been interested for many years in pro- 
moting American fitness. In a few days, 
I am going to summarize in the Senate 
some of the excellent progress which has 
been made on the overall fitness-sports 
front, thanks, in large part, to leader- 
ship by President Johnson. 

For the present, however, I mention 
this: In the next 72 hours, we will read 
and hear who is leading on the 72 holes 
of the United States Golf Association’s 
great tournament. But let us remem- 
ber that, while few players can be cham- 
pions, millions of our people can be 
helped to enjoy this game. That is par- 
ticularly true if civic-minded leaders, 
amateur groups, clubs, and communities 
take an active interest in encouraging 
young people in participation and by 
providing facilities and training. 

On this issue we are united. Ameri- 
cans may differ as to who or what is in 
the “mainstream” of partisan politics. 
But there is unanimity that golf is in 
the “mainstream” of American recrea- 
tion. 

So I extend best wishes to the U.S. G. A. 
and to golf enthusiasts everywhere. I 
hope golf and America always will stay 
out of the “sandtraps.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp my article in Golf. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NEW FRONTIER FOR GOLF 
(By Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, chairman, 

Senate Subcommittee on Reorganization 

and Internal Organizations) 

(Senator HUMPHREY long has been an out- 
spoken advocate of national physical fitness. 
Golf magazine is honored by his support of 
its effort to expand junior golf at the com- 
munity level—TuHE EDITORS.) 


America’s pattern of sports interests has 
been changing in recent years. One of the 
most wholesome changes involves increased 
interest in golfing. This is particularly true 
of younger people, but it has reached only 
a tiny fraction of its fine potential. The 
idea of millions of young Americans getting 
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out on the fairways is a good idea—good for 
golf, good for young people, good for America. 

It represents, in effect, a new frontier for 
golf—golf for youngsters in high school, in 
college and in early work years. I believe 
this brings a great opportunity to advance 
the well-being of our youngsters. Let me 
cite you a few facts: 

1. Golf promotes mental and physical tone. 
It encourages what America needs most—a 
habit of pursuing excellence—a constant 
striving to meet and surpass one’s highest 
standards. 

2. Golf brings our young people exactly 
where they should be for many, many hours— 
to the fresh outdoors, to sunshine, clean air, 
green grass. 

3. Golf builds men and women. It builds 
sportsmanship in the best sense. 

4. Golf is a lifetime sport. Almost 
uniquely, it is good for health at virtually 
all ages. Because of this fact, it helps re- 
solve one of the most widespread dilemmas 
faced by sports-minded Americans as they 
grow older: 

“What sport can I turn to, now that high 
school and college athletics are just a fading 
memory?” 

One of the best answers is: “Golf.” 

But millions of teenagers should never 
have to confront this dilemma in the first 
place. 

The way to prevent their dilemma is sim- 
ple: Introduce young people to golf—right 
now—in their formative years. Then, later 
on, they won’t have to make any transition 
between sports. Very early, golf will have 
become their first, second or third sport; 
it will have become part of them—a lifetime 
sport to be enjoyed indefinitely. 

What individual Americans do with their 
leisure time is, of course, their own business. 
oe is a matter of taste and personal 
style. 

But there is a national need which is also 
involved, and that’s why I, as a U.S. Senator, 
am interested, I refer to the need for a more 
physically fit America—from youth onward, 

“The Soft American” was a key concern of 
the late President John F. Kennedy. Soft- 
ness, he , was incompatible with 
health, as well as with national survival. He, 
therefore, inaugurated a national reexami- 
nation of physical education and sports ac- 
tivities. That reexamination has been con- 
tinued by President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The Congress has shared this interest. 

For a number of years, the Senate Reorga- 
nization Subcommittee, of which I am chair- 
man, has encouraged Federal agencies to co- 
operate more closely with one another in 
strengthening national fitness and sports 
programs. I have personally urged that a 
White House Commission on Sports be con- 
sidered in order to widen domestic participa- 
tion in sports, as well as to improve our inter- 
national athletic performance. In the event 
such a Commission or its equivalent is estab- 
lished, the world of golf should be and would 
be well represented. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Olympic Committee 
is showing new signs of life. This is the pri- 
vate organization which was chartered by 
the Congress over a decade ago. The Olympic 
Committee is retaining top management en- 
gineering talent in order to survey America’s 
assets and liabilities in the 27 Olympic- 
recognized sports. 

Golf is not an Olympic sport. This omis- 
sion is regrettable—golf is too important, too 
beneficial, too widely enjoyed to be left out. 
International correction of this omission is 
long overdue. 

I believe golf can have an important role 
in our domestic fitness programs. Until 1960, 
the overall U.S. fitness program had suffered 
from what amounts to “tired blood.” Un- 
fortunately, the program is still somewhat 
anemic. It could be revitalized by a new 
Foundation which I have long proposed—a 
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US. Fitness Foundation. Such an organiza- 
tion is coming closer to reality. It would 
raise and allocate money to expand fitness 
resources and programs at the grassroots in 
the 50 States. Golfdom’s participation in 
such a Foundation is a must. 

Fitness is not, of course, a matter of how 
well we, as a nation, do once every 4 years 
in the Olympics, or in any athletic competi- 
tion; it is a matter of individual well-being, 
of soundness and tone in body and mind. It 
is a matter of top capacity for self-realiza- 
tion. 

Golf serves ideally for these goals. Given 
the opportunity, young people will take to 
golf as naturally as they do to other sports. 

But the unhappy fact is that millions of 
youngsters don’t know how much they might 
enjoy golf because neither they nor their 
friends have ever hit a ball with a wood or 
iron. There is little organized encourage- 
ment for them to get out on the greens or, 
once there, to keep coming back, to learn 
and to improve. 

There are some youngsters who don’t need 
organized encouragement, but most of them 
do. And these youngsters aren’t getting this 
encouragement from their communities; 
golf is absent from most youth recreation 
programs, 

They aren't getting it from private groups, 
either. Baseball has its Little Leagues; 
other sports boast Junior Olympics. 

But sympathetic support by adults for 
golfing by youngsters is notable for its rar- 
ity. Here and there, such support has been 
provided. But broadscale, adult leadership 
and initiative are still to come. 

A junior golf program for America would 
be a national asset. But it will require more 
than pep talks. It will require close cooper- 
ation with educational institutions, recrea- 
tion leaders and with youngsters themselves. 
It will need adequate facilities and careful 
scheduling of time periods for their use; 
sound organization for training and for com- 
petitions. 

In facing up to this task, golf is not lack- 
ing in assets. Far from it. There is prob- 
ably no sport in America which commands 
higher ranking or more universally respected 
civic leaders in its ranks. 

Let’s tee off, therefore, on this program. 
Our country has everything to gain from 
success with junior golf. 


THE MEANING OF “PATTERN OR 
PRACTICE” IN CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 
H.R. 7152, AS AMENDED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
has been said during the debate that this 
bill gives the Attorney General vast and 
almost unlimited power to bring suit 
against private businesses for mere iso- 
lated acts of discrimination. That 
simply is not so. 

The Attorney General may obtain re- 
lief in public accommodations and em- 
ployment cases only where a pattern or 
practice has been shown to exist. Such 
a pattern or practice would be present 
only when the denial of rights consists 
of something more than an isolated, spo- 
radic incident, but is repeated, routine, 
or of a generalized nature. There would 
be a pattern or practice if, for example, 
a number of companies or persons in the 
same industry or line of business dis- 
criminated, if a chain of motels or res- 
taurants practiced racial discrimination 
throughout all or a significant part of its 
system, or if a company repeatedly and 
regularly engaged in acts prohibited by 
the statute. 

As a further safeguard, the bill re- 
quires a showing that those engaged in 
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the pattern or practice had the intention 
to deprive others of their rights under 
title II or title VII. That is, where sev- 
eral companies are involved, the Attor- 
ney General could not show a pattern or 
practice by proving that one company 
refused to serve a Negro because of his 
race and several other companies also 
refused service but for legitimate rea- 
sons. That kind of a showing would not 
satisfy the requirement of intent; what 
is required is a showing of intentional 
discrimination. Intention could, of 
course, be proved by, or inferred from, 
words, conduct, or both. The issue 
would then be whether, as a matter of 
fact, there was a refusal of service or 
employment amounting to a pattern or 
practice, not whether the companies 
acted in concert or in a conspiracy. And 
the bill would authorize the Attorney 
General to join all or some of several 
defendants in the same action. 

The point is that single, insignificant, 
isolated acts of discrimination by a single 
business would not justify a finding of a 
pattern or practice, and thus the fears 
which have been expressed in this regard 
are totally groundless. 


VISIT OF BASQUE DANCERS REPRE- 
SENTING THE STATE OF IDAHO 
AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today we are fortunate in having 
with us a group of Basque dancers from 
the State of Idaho. They will perform 
in the rotunda of the Senate Office Build- 
ing at 12:30. 

They are a very fine group of enter- 
tainers who will represent the Gem State 
at the World’s Fair observance of Idaho 
Day. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
editorial published in the Idaho Daily 
Statesman entitled “Proudly Basque 
Dancers Will Represent Their Own Gem 
State at World’s Fair Observance of 
Idaho Day.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PROUDLY BASQUE DANCERS WILL REPRESENT 
THER OWN GEM STATE Ar Wortp’s Fam 
OBSERVANCE OF IDAHO Day 


The World’s Fair at New York City will 
observe Idaho Day June 15. The Statesman 
takes note that it’s an honor for both the 
Gem State and the fair, for a troupe of 50 
Basque dancers will represent Idahoans with 
a performance of their classic traditional 
dances. 

With no funds available for such activity 
and promotion, the State government could 
not put up the cash for the trip east, but 
Gov. Robert E. Smylie directed certain State 
agencies to give full cooperation to this of- 
ficial delegation. 

In some ways, the means through which 
the Basque troups found its way back to 
New York is the authentic story of Idaho— 
not leaning on the government or dipping 
into the tax coffers. Idahoans do it them- 
selves. 

A sum of $22,000 was needed to send the 
Basques east. This includes the expense 
of a chartered plane for the 50 members of 
the troupe. Once designated as Idaho's of- 
ficial representatives to the fair, the dancers, 
ranging in ages from 14 to over 30, set up 
their own campaign. They incorporated 
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first, then scheduled a program of dances 
in Idaho communities and cities. The ad- 
mission charges went into the trip fund. 
Many civic and farm organizations assisted 
by sponsoring the troupe’s appearances, or 
holding their own fundraising projects, with 
receipts sent to the dancers. 

Businessmen and companies assisted, too. 
Private donations were gratefully acknowl- 
edged—but still Idahoans usually don't want 
something for nothing, so the income from 
the dance programs and appearances was 
the major source for the troupe's trip. 

The Basque community in Idaho is a proud 
part of the State’s people. 

California’s gold rush in 1849 brought the 
first Basques to North America. They 
emigrated from their homeland in the 
Pyrenees Mountains on the borders of Spain 
and France. Finding little gold in California, 
they moved into Nevada, Utah, and Idaho, 
where many accepted jobs as sheepherders, 
brought in fat lambs and reported little 
herd losses. Their reputation became wide- 
ly known among wool producers. Second 
and third generation Basques are represented 
now in the many fields of American profes- 
sional and cultural activities. 

The largest colony of Basques is found in 
the Boise Valley. The second largest is in 
the San Joaquin Valley of California. 

Music is very much a part of the Basques. 
They are renowned as strenuous and agile 
dancers, Their organized troupe, which will 
travel to New York, is known as Oinkari 
Basque Dancers. “Oinkari” means quick or 
fast feet in Spanish. 

Al Erquiaga, coordinator for the Boise 
group, went to Spain several years ago to 
brush up on the traditional dances, many of 
them centuries old. He returned to teach the 
authentic versions and steps to the Basque 
young. 

And the youngsters intend to preserve this 
music and dance heritage. Most of the 
Oinkari troupe are of high school age. The 
busy ending of the school term did not inter- 
fere with their resolve to practice and re- 
hearse and give appearances locally. In 
fact, many won scholastic honors. 

The acclamation for their dances is being 
heralded throughout the State. And when 
they return from New York City they'll 
surely be invited to give their stirring and 
beautiful performances in other Idaho towns 
and cities. 

The Statesman hopes the trip to New York 
City will be a happy event for these Idaho- 
ans. The State did not find the means to 
spend on an extravaganza, but no production 
can be as stimulating as the Oinkari Basque 
dances. Again, both the fair and Idaho will 
be honored. 


RADIOACTIVE VENTING: A 
CONTINUING HAZARD 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 1 
year has passed since President Ken- 
nedy’s speech at American University, a 
speech which led directly to the signing 
of the test ban treaty in Moscow. 

As a result there has not been a major 
atomic test series undertaken by the 
United States or the U.S.S.R. since 1962. 

This is a substantial blessing. 

The effects of the atomic fallout on 
large scale populations are still all but 
unknown. Techniques for measuring 
these effects are still all but nonexistent. 
Certain it is, however, that such effects 
do exist and certain, too, is that had 
atomic testing continued, it would not 
have been much longer before extensive 
research and surveillance programs 
would have been needed. 

Although there has been no atmos- 
pheric testing, the United States, and 
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presumably the U.S.S.R., have continued 
to test atomic weapons underground. It 
is generally thought that these tests are 
harmless and that what radio activity is 
released by the explosion is kept beneath 
the ground. Such is not always the case. 
Numerous instances of underground 
tests venting prove otherwise—that is, 
they release radioactive debris, largely 
iodine 131, into the atmosphere. There 
were 17 cases of venting in the year 
starting September 15, 1961. These 
venting accidents continue to occur. No 
doubt they will do so in the future. 

As a result of this continuing venting, 
substantial amounts of iodine 131 have 
been released into the atmosphere at the 
Yucca Flats Proving Ground and have 
been carried by the prevailing winds 
across Nevada and Utah. 

Iodine 131 is a radionuclide with an 
extremely short half life. It is danger- 
ous for only a few days. As the radioac- 
tive dust containing the iodine falls to 
earth, it may land on pasture grasses; 
cows eat this pasturage and thereby ab- 
sorb the iodine. Part of this will end up 
in the cows’ milk. Children who, be- 
cause of their size have particularly 
small thyroids, tend, because they are 
growing, to drink a good deal of milk. 
The iodine they absorb in the milk tends 
to settle in their thyroid glands. It is 
possible that substantial amounts of 
iodine in the thyroid may cause thyroid 
cancer, leukemia, and perhaps congenital 
malformations. 

The amount of exposure to radioactive 
contamination generally considered ac- 
ceptable on an average basis to large 
population groups, as determined by the 
Radiation Protection Guide, is 0.5 rad. 

Last summer the AEC admitted, re- 
luctantly, and only after a good deal of 
prodding, that as a result of the atomic 
test venting accidents, “it may be that 
a few Utah infants received as much as 
7 to 14 rads to the thyroid gland in the 
summer of 1962.” 

The Utah Health Department consid- 
ered the situation to be far more serious 
than this and reported that an estimated 
250,000 children in Utah had received 
thyroid doses of iodine 131 equal to 4.4 
rads before they were yet 2 years old, 
with individual doses ranging from 
much higher to much lower. These chil- 
dren received from one source, before 
they were 2 years of age, the equivalent 
of a permissible 30-year dose of radiation 
from all sources. 

It is only after this information be- 
came general, as a result of the construc- 
tive and useful hearings on fallout haz- 
ards, conducted by the Research, Devel- 
opment, and Radiation Subcommittee of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
under the chairmanship of Congressman 
MELVIN Price, that authorities decided 
to do something about it. They an- 
nounced that the Public Health Service 
would undertake a medical survey of 
residents in the area. It has been a year 
since this announcement and results 
have yet to be announced. 

Senators should keep in mind the 
blessings of the test ban treaty. They 
are many and they are important, but 
none so important as the end which it 
brings to the buildup of widespread 
radioactive fallout. 
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Fallout does constitute a substantial 
health problem. 

Even the fallout from venting acci- 
dents presents substantial hazards. 

Our Government is not adequately 
equipped to cope with these hazards and 
the Congress should be aware of the fact. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
articles from most respected journals 
may be made part of the Recorp at this 
point. The first, from the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists, April 1964 issue, is 
entitled “Nevada Fallout: Past and Pres- 
ent Hazards.” It is written by Lindsay 
Mattison and Richard Daly. The second, 
from the magazine Science, January 10, 
1964, issue, is entitled “Iodine 131 Fall- 
out From Underground Tests.” It is 
written by E. A. Martell. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 
April 1964] 

NEVADA FALLOUT: PAST AND PRESENT HAZARDS 
(By Lindsay Mattison and Richard Daly) 
The United States has fired the vast ma- 

jority of its nuclear tests in a single Western 
State—Nevada. Under the present test ban, 
all our tests should occur there. After the 
first atomic shot, in New Mexico, in 1945, 
American testing moved to the Pacific atolls 
for several years. But transporting equip- 
ment and scientists to such remote areas was 
inconvenient, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission searched for additional sites. Fi- 
nally, in 1951, a section of Nevada was chosen 
because “the prevailing winds blow from 
the test site for many miles across a rela- 
tively unpopulated region.” 

Since then, the Nevada test site has rocked 
under more than 218 nuclear explosions, 
Set in the air, on towers, on the ground, and 
underground, fission and fusion weapons 
have kicked up the sands and leveled the 
brush in this corner of the State for 13 years. 
Clouds—some mushroom, most formless— 
have risen from the tests to meet the winds 
crossing the site. And for 13 years, the AEC 
has battled with the Nevada winds, compiling 
weather charts, delaying tests, and chasing 
runaway clouds. 

In the towns and ranches clustered about 
the test site, children take as little notice of 
a shudder in the earth as of the winds. For 
most of them, nearby nuclear blasts, like the 
wind, have always existed. The test ban last 
fall made little difference. The wind still 
blows and nuclear tests still rumble under- 
ground, The test site children grow up un- 
mindful of either. 

Such a child knows no reason to fear the 
tests. Since 1951, his parents have been as- 
sured that all hazards are confined to the 
test site. His family is probably not one of 
those evacuated from home or asked by the 
AEC to spend a few hours indoors. Only 50 
people near the site were asked to take radia- 
tion shelter during the 1961-62 test series. 
Reports show only a few nearby residents 
have ever exceeded the AEC’s radiation safety 
limit. Yet, today these children of the test 
site are under study by a Public Health Serv- 
ice team for diseases caused by radiation. 

In spite of all efforts and assurances, the 
AEC has lost its battle with the winds. Nu- 
clear weapons do create fallout and winds do 
shift and people do exist in the most remote 
places. All hazards were not, and probably 
cannot be, confined to the Nevada Test Site. 
The AEC’s task is next to impossible; several 
thousand Nevada and Utah youngsters may 
have been exposed to carcinogenic doses of 
radiation. 

THE THYROID HAZARD 

What is known concerns the thyroid gland 

and especially children’s thyroids. The thy- 
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roid hazard is not worldwide, but restricted to 
the area under local fallout patterns. Much 
radioactive material is raised to the strato- 
sphere by the blast that creates it. Some 
radioisotopes, such as strontium 90 and car- 
bon 14, last long enough to pose a worldwide 
hazard in the years they take to drop from 
the stratosphere. Others, such as iodine 131, 
are measured in days and pose little threat 
from the stratosphere. 

However, all debris from a test does not go 
to the stratosphere. The gases and dust 
cloud from a test may be wholly or partly 
confined to lower air levels and deposit radio- 
active material immediately, wherever winds 
carry them, 

Time after time, this type of fallout has 
occurred in Nevada, and within hours, or 
days, fallout has descended on nearby pas- 
tures. Short-lived isotopes, including iodine 
131, are deposited almost full strength in this 
local fallout pattern. For 13 years, the AEC 
has followed the wind patterns and measured 
the levels of radioactivity laid down. Using 
their own safety guides for exposure, the 
AEC has sometimes moved people out of the 
path of excessive fallout. But local “hot 
spots” seldom exceed levels considered safe 
by the AEC. The AEC monitors only exter- 
nal radiation doses, and their external safety 
limit for 1 year—3.9 rads—can result in thy- 
roid doses of 175 to 1,200 rads from iodine 
131 in children. 

Cows graze a wide area, picking up iodine 
spread over the pasture. Part of that iodine 
is concentrated in the cow’s milk. Children, 
who drink more milk than adults, consume 
more iodine 131. The iodine is concentrated 
in one place in the body—the thyroid. And, 
children, having smaller thyroids, concen- 
trate the iodine in a smaller area, giving 
them a higher radiation dose than adults. 
If each link in the chain is connected, from 
fallout to young thyroid, children can re- 
ceive large internal doses of iodine 131 and 
never exceed the AEC external safety limit. 
For children who drink fresh milk in the 
area of local fallout, the cycle may take 3 
days, leaving enough short-lived iodine 131 
to create serious internal radiation hazards. 
If thyroid cancer does result, it may be latent 
for 10 years or more. 

Scientists from several institutions sug- 
gested late last summer that, for many test 
site children, this iodine 131 cycle has been 
completed a number of times since 1951. In 
August, an AEC scientist, a professor from 
the University of Utah, and a physician from 
the Committee for Nuclear Information each 
presented to Congress an analysis of iodine- 
131 hazards. All agreed that some Nevada 
and Utah children may have received many 
times the 0.5-rad thyroid dose limit set by 
the Federal Radiation Council. 

Charles W. Mays told members of a sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy how the local hazard posed by iodine 
came to the attention of Utah authorities. 
In July 1962, Robert C. Pendleton, a Utah 
professor, took a group of graduate students 
on & field trip. They were studying natural 
or background radiation in nearby rock for- 
mations. Some 20 miles southeast of Salt 
Lake City, “they saw the cloud from the July 
6 ‘Sedan’ shot move into the valley. When 
this cloud reached them, the radiation levels 
increased by a factor of 100,” said Mays. It 
was this accidental discovery, reported to 
Utah Health officials, that led to diversion 
of thousands of gallons of contaminated 
fresh milk from Utah markets. Each year 
some 200 children are born into Washington 
County. 

THE KNAPP REPORT 

Also made public at the Radiation Sub- 
committee hearings was the first compre- 
hensive study by the AEC of iodine from 
Nevada. Harold Knapp, of the AEC Fallout 
Studies Branch, studied one Nevada test ex- 
plosion to discover what iodine 131 levels 
in milk may have resulted from it. Knapp 
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developed a mathematical model for calcu- 
lating milk and thyroid dosages where no 
direct measurements existed. He built his 
model on a relationship between gamma 
data and milk measurements taken by the 
AEC for two Nevada dairy herds. Knapp 
found that gamma readings taken near two 
pastures were directly proportional to the 
iodine 131 in milk of the cows grazing there. 
With his calculations, Knapp found many 
instances in which local milk may have con- 
tained tens of thousands of picocuries of 
iodine 131. According to Knapp, possible 
thyroid doses from the single test on July 14, 
1962, were 10 to 20 rads. This is 20 to 
40 times the 0.5-rad guideline set for the 
thyroid. In the one case where he estimated 
possible doses from earlier tests, Knapp 
found children in St. George, Utah, may have 
received 120 to 440 rads from one 1953 test. 

While the AEC asserts that all test site 
fallout has been carefully monitored, Knapp 
was unable to discover more than a dozen 
milk samples taken sufficiently soon after the 
1962 test to measure iodine 131 accurately. 
In the absence of direct milk samples, a post 
facto and imprecise approach such as 
Knapp’s is the only means of assessing what 
may have occurred. As he said, the estimates 
are tentative, “but of interest in that they 
provide the best information currently 
available.” 

However, when the Knapp report was fi- 
nally released by the AEC, it was in an ex- 
traordinary form. A special committee had 
been formed “in order to put this report in 
perspective and so that the readers may at 
the same time have available an independent 
interpretation of the data.” Three AEC sei- 
entists, a Cornell professor, and the Public 
Health official responsible for monitoring 
Nevada fallout found much to criticize about 
the Knapp model. Their independent anal- 
ysis prefaced the Knapp report “because of 
its potential significance.” In this manner 
the AEC disowned its own study of iodine 
131 fallout in Nevada and Utah. This was 
not the first AEC dismissal of the iodine 
problem, nor would it be the last. 

CNI ESTIMATES 

On the heels of Knapp’s report, the Radi- 
ation Subcommittee heard from the Commit- 
tee for Nuclear Information (CNI) in St. 
Louis. Eric Reiss reported the findings of 
the scientists of his group, explaining that 
the Utah milk scare had prompted CNI to 
examine past test site fallout. CNI reviewed 
the iodine problem for one issue of its 
journal, Nuclear Information, but found no 
data for milk except that of the Public 
Health Service network. This was inade- 
quate for several reasons. The monitoring 
net was not begun until 1957, and until 
June 1960, milk was checked in only five 
cities in the country. By the end of 1960, 
the network covered 60 cities, but even these 
data were insufficient. 

Original predictions that fallout would 
ride to the stratosphere and take months 
or years to descend were found inaccurate. 
Ralph Lapp pointed to “hot spots” where 
fallout arrived within days or hours after 
an explosion, and earlier assessments of the 
iodine 131 problem collapsed. For example, 
during the contamination of Utah milk in 
1962, the network measured 2,050 picocuries 
of iodine 131 per liter of Salt Lake City 
milk. But examination of individual dairy 
herds showed that one reached 8,510 pico- 
curies. The national network gives an in- 
adequate picture of the iodine 131 problem 
because it samples from several urban dairies 
which in turn pool milk from dozens of 
farms. Such pooling dilutes the contami- 
nated milk collection, and processing allows 
time for iodine 131 to decline. For these 
reasons, several States, including Utah, are 
constructing thelr own milk network, For 
the same reasons, Public Health Service data 
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on milk were of little use to the St. Louis 
committee. 

However, CNI developed an alternative ap- 
proach to assess iodine exposures. In 1957, 
Dr. Dunning of the AEC explained to the 
congressional joint committee a method 
using known deposits of iodine. He used 
the English study of the Windscale reactor 
explosion, where a relation between amounts 
of iodine 131 on pastures and in milk was 
established. Information gathered from a 
number of AEC sources since 1957 allowed 
CNI to link iodine deposits and gamma 
measurements, and further improve on the 
Dunning model. Recent studies of iodine 
retention on plants, of ratios between gamma 
levels and deposited isotopes, and of con- 
centration factors in cows and infants were 
used by CNI. 

With its own model, CNI could make use 
of the only data available on Nevada fall- 
out—external gamma measurements. Two 
sets of assumptions were available in the 
literature, and CNI chose to calculate the 
results from each. The examples below of 
CNI estimates show the thyroid dose chil- 
dren may actually have received (and should 
be compared to the 0.5-rad limit set). 

St. George, Utah, March 17, 1953: 25 or 166 
rads. 

Rockville, Utah, March 17, 1953: 48 or 320 
rads. 

St. George, Utah, May 19, 1953: 111 or 735 
rads. 

Washington, Utah, May 19, 1953: 62 or 409 


rads. 

Cedar City, Utah, May 19, 1953: 36 or 240 
rads. 

Adaven, Nev., March 24, 1953: 14 or 91 
rads, 

Mesquite, Nev., April 25, 1953: 49 or 325 
rads. 

Alamo, Nev., March 29, 1955: 64 or 420 rads. 

Elgin, Nev., April 9, 1955: 145 or 960 rads. 

Reed, Nev., May 5, 1955: 119 or 785 rads. 

CNI cited Washington County, Utah, as 
typical of communities near the site. At 
least seven times since 1952, Washington 
County youngsters received possible doses of 
5 to 100 rads or higher. For May 19, 1953, 
doses for children in every part of the coun- 
ty are estimated at 50 rads or more. In 1957, 
the county was part of the 8,000-square-mile 
area covered by a 10- to 67-rad dose from shot 
“Smoky.” That fallout pattern reached 700 
miles north from the site to Rock Springs, 
Wyo. Farm children drinking milk fresh 
from the family cow were not the only Wash- 
ington County children regularly exposed. 
Dairies in the largest town (St. George, 
population 5,000) take only 2 days to collect 
and process milk. One collects only in Wash- 
ington County and the other from three sur- 
rounding counties. 

Citing other towns and ranches in the test 
site area and the doses possible there, CNI 
concluded, “Past assurances of the safety to 
nearby populations of the Navada test pro- 
gram are not substantiated.” CNI considered 
results of such exposures and found, accord- 
ing to one medical study, “1 in 286 children 
exposed to 100 rads of thyroid radiation may 
develop thyroid cancer.” They also noted 
that the Federal Radiation Council reported 
in 1961 that 150-rad doses significantly in- 
creased thyroid cancer rates. The St. Louis 
scientists made two recommendations: that 
exposed children be medically examined to 
detect and treat possible disease, and that 
monitoring procedures be thoroughly re- 
viewed and reconstituted. 

AEC STATEMENTS 


Senator BARTLETT, Democrat, of Alaska, 
asked nearly the same of the subcommittee 
in his testimony: An article in the May 16, 
1957, issue of the Reporter magazine by Paul 
Jacobs * * * points out the casual and in- 
attentive manner in which the immediate 
country around the Yucca Flats Proving 
Ground in Nevada was monitored. This led 
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to certain communities receiving extremely 
high levels of contamination during the 
atomic tests prior to 1957. Today, in 1963, 
we must not allow inattention or indecision 
to endanger again the safety of our people.” 

The article which prompted the Senator’s 
plea tells of AEC battles, not just with the 
winds, but with test site residents in the 
early 1950’s, Several ranchers joined to sue 
the AEC for losses in livestock which they 
felt were due to fallout. One nearby family 
lost their son, who died of leukemia, and 
they sued for damages. Some sued for loss 
of hair, and some for cancer blamed on fall- 
out. In one case the AEC paid—for live- 
stock showing skin burns from radiation. 
However, in most cases, scarcity of data sup- 
ported the AEC position, and court cases 
gained nothing for area residents. Much of 
the data on fallout was not declassified until 
1959. “Apparently the practice is to admit 
responsibility only for damage that can be 
seen—such as beta burns—and to deny 
everything else,” concluded Paul Jacobs in 
1957. 

A year later, America declared a mora- 
torium on testing. And in 1961, when nu- 
clear explosions began again, an extraordi- 
nary change took place in procedures at the 
Nevada site. Testing went underground in 
an attempt to eliminate fallout. A recent 
AEC report shows the effort against fallout 
was none too successful—17 underground 
tests vented, that is, released radioactivity 
into the atmosphere, during the year start- 
ing September 15, 1961. This drastically 
revises the chart presented above from Pub- 
lic Health Service data. A great deal of the 
iodine 131 produced underground can be re- 
leased to the atmosphere when a bomb test 
vents. One underground test may have con- 
tributed to the Utah milk incident, and an- 
other is known to have produced levels of 
1,240 picocuries of iodine 131 in pooled milk 
in Spokane, Wash. As the AEC said of this 
1961-62 Nevada series, “46 of these deto- 
nations occurred underground, a tech- 
nique designed to prevent the release of 
radioactive material.” Therefore, past expe- 
rience suggests the test ban will not end 
thyroid doses for test site children. 

However, from 1951 on, the AEC never 
failed to give the same assurances. To Con- 
gress, the press, and to area residents have 
gone AEC statements like the following: 

“These two isotopes—radiostrontium and 
radioiodine—constitute the principal in- 
ternal hazards from the radioactivities pro- 
duced by the detonation of atomic weapons, 
both fission and thermonuclear. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has been engaged 
for 3 years in a broad study of the radioac- 
tive forms of these isotopes and conducts 
year-round monitoring of these radioactivi- 
ties in many locations. Any accumulation 
of these materials can be detected with great 
sensitivity so that ample warning of poten- 
tial hazard could be given long before any 
actual danger occurred from test detona- 
tions. The amounts of radiostrontium and 
radioiodine which have fallen outside the 
areas near the test site as a result of all 
atomic tests up to now are insignificant 
compared to concentrations that would be 
considered hazardous to health,” and “the 
hazard has been successfully confined to the 
controlled area of the test site.” 

Throughout the hearings this same atti- 
tude was maintained by the AEC. The usual 

ons of the care with which Nevada 
fallout is monitored were submitted to the 
subcommittee. The battle with the winds 
was described, with emphasis on the “wide 
expanses of sparsely populated land” around 
the test site. “Before each and every nuclear 
detonation at the Nevada test site, a panel 
of experts weighs carefully all of the factors 
that will insure safety. * * * As a result of 
these deliberations, more than 200 delays in 
firing have been made at a cost of millions 
of dollars, to insure safety.” But iodine 131 
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was hardly mentioned as the AEC used the 
external dose standard to claim victory over 
the winds. 

The efforts of the scientists who testified 
were not completely wasted, however. A day 
after the hearings recessed, the Public Health 
Service announced it was undertaking a 
medical survey of residents around the test 
site for cases of thyroid cancer, leukemia, 
and congenital malformation. Confronted 
with such consensus among scientists, even 
the AEC did not let the matter rest. The 
Commission developed two statements for 
the hearing record and released them to the 
press. These were blanket rejoinders, col- 
lectively criticizing all testimony heard by 
the subcommittee. These attacks even fell 
on their own fallout specialist Harold Knapp, 
who by then had left the AEC. 

While admitting that “it may be that a 
few Utah infants received as much as 7 to 
14 rads to the thyroid gland in the summer 
of 1962,” the AEC proceeded to dismiss all 
arguments to that effect. Said the AEC, 
“The difficulties of estimating thyroid doses 
without adequate direct measurements are 
immense” and “The major difficulty arises 
when one attempts to estimate the total 
I intake without having available actual 
day-by-day measurements of the contents of 
the milk consumed.” 

When the Commission stated, “A proper 
starting point would require the exact 
knowledge of total iodine intake by a given 
individual; such data do not exist,” what 
became of the old AEC arguments in Nevada 
courts? CNI found that milk samples which 
could measure iodine 131 fallout from 1951 
to 1958 are nonexistent. And even in 1962, 
Knapp found only a few scattered samples 
to fortify his estimates. 

The two AEC critiques produced a flurry 
of angry responses from the people who had 
testifled before the subcommittee, The 
longer of the two, by Gordon Dunning of the 
AEC, argued among other things, that the 
national milk network showed few high 
iodine levels, that cows may have been absent 
when fallout levels were high, and that 
standards for radiation doses were not vio- 
lated. CNI replied, citing the faults of the 
milk monitoring system, the agricultural 
census data which showed that there were 
6,000 dairy cows in the areas of highest fall- 
out, and the fact that no data on iodine 131 
in the milk was gathered by the AEC, which 
made all reference to standards an empty 
gesture. And CNI reiterated that enough 
was known by 1954 to have recognized and 
combatted the iodine hazard. If children 
had simply switched to powdered milk for 
the several weeks of each contamination pe- 
riod, hazards from iodine 131 would have 
been completely eliminated. Only State- 
level officials—in Utah and Minnesota in 
1962—have ever instituted this simple coun- 
termeasure. As late as 1962, discovery of 
high iodine levels came only by fortunate 
accident, 

In the midst of his argument that no evi- 
dence of high doses to test site children 
existed, Dunning revealed that sheep grazing 
east of the site in 1953 received a 350-rad 
thyroid dose from one explosion. These AEC 
data strongly support the testimony given to 
the Radiation Subcommittee. 

In his response, Mays said, “It is unfortu- 
nate that the attitude of the AEC reply seems 
to be that, since these early exposures were 
not measured, they did not happen. The 
persistent attempts to discredit all evidence 
that iodine 131 overexposures probably oc- 
curred and the refusal to acknowledge that 
past procedures were not designed to protect 
against iodine 131 is not likely to impress 
the public with the genuine concern of the 
AEC for protecting the popuation.” 

When Senator BARTLETT spoke out, he dealt 
only with what the AEC said of Alaskan fall- 
out. However, he did lay bare the logic of 
the AEC critiques. It is unspeakable that 
an agency of the American Government 
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should refer to the potentially grave radio- 
active contamination of the Arctic food chain 
as favorable and that it should use as the 
principal argument for this favorability the 
sad fact that there is no fidence. There is 
no evidence because the AEC has not looked 
forit. What evidence there is, is both scanty 
and inadequate. It is, however, far from 
reassuring.” 

And so it is. Certainly the medical survey 
now underway is a commendable, if belated, 
response to the iodine 131 problem. The 
same can be said of efforts in Utah to estab- 
lish a milk network there before the spring 
grazing season opens. The AEC now admits 
venting for at least one Nevada explosion 
since the test ban, and the pace of testing 
has not slowed. It still remains for the AEC 
to alter its attitudes toward the iodine haz- 
ard, and revise its own monotoring procedures 
to protect children around the test site. 
Perhaps even this will come about. After 
the August hearings, it may be as difficult 
to reassure families in the test site region 
as it was to conquer Nevada winds. 


[From Science, Jan. 10, 1964] 
IODINE 131 FALLOUT FROM UNDERGROUND TESTS 


(AsstTract.—Evidence that the fallout of 
iodine 131 in the Midwest during May 1962 
originated in Nevada is provided by data on 
air trajectories, radioactivity in milk, and 
other findings. Selective escape of radio- 
iodine from vented explosions, and the rapid 
transfer of iodine from the lower atmosphere 
to the biosphere, place significance on even 
minor releases of radioactive fission products 
from subsurface nuclear explosions.) 


(By E. A. Martell) 


(References and notes are indicated in 

parentheses) 

The highest levels of iodine 131 fallout in 
the United States prior to the end of 1958 
were associated with tropospheric debris 
from nuclear tests in Nevada (1-4). How- 
ever, when nuclear testing was resumed in 
September 1961, distant Soviet atmospheric 
shots were blamed for the iodine 131 fallout 
in Southeastern United States in late Sep- 
tember 1961 (5, 6) and an atmospheric test 
at far-away Christmas Island was given as 
the source of the iodine 131 fallout over a 
part of Midwestern United States in mid- 
May 1962 (7-9). 

It is my contention, first expressed in June 
1962 (10), that underground tests in Nevada 
were, in many recent instances, the principal 
source of iodine 131 fallout in the United 
States. This view is supported by subse- 
quent specific associations of domestic 
underground tests with iodine 131 fallout, as 
follows: (i) concentrations of iodine 131 in 
milk at Spokane and Seattle reached 1,000 
picocuries per liter in late June 1962 and 
were attributed (11) to the vented Nevada 
underground test of June 13, 1962; (ii) the 
appreciable iodine 131 fallout in Utah during 
July 1962, was due in part to the under- 
ground cratering explosion (Sedan) of July 
6, 1962 (12). 

More recently, Penn and I (13) pointed 
out that the vented Nevada underground 
test of September 15, 1961, could reasonably 
be held responsible for most of the iodine 131 
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fallout in Southeastern and South Central 
United States during late September 1961. 
However, during the same period, surface air 
radioactivity originating from Soviet tests 
(18, 14) was experienced in some areas of 
Canada and Eastern United States. Because 
possible trajectories for the Nevada and 
Soviet sources intersect in Southeastern 
United States, the relative importance of 
these two sources for the appreciable iodine- 
131 fallout in this region is unlikely to be 
resolved on a meteorological basis. However, 
preliminary results from radiochemical 
analysis of filtered samples of surface air 
from the affected areas indicate that the 
vented underground test in Nevada of Sep- 
tember 15, 1961, was an important contribut- 
ing source (15). 

The significance of iodine 131 in fall- 
out is due to the fact that it readily finds 
its way to the thyroid glands of humans and 
animals (1, 2). The short-lived (8-day 
half-life) iodine 131 in thyroids is derived 
mainly from tropospheric fallout which de- 
posits on the surfaces of plants which, in 
turn, are eaten by dairy animals. Iodine 
131 in fresh milk is the main source of 
iodine 131 in many (5). Concentrations up 
to 0.06 microcuries of iodine 131 per liter 
of milk were observed in Utah during July 
1962, corresponding to an infant thyroid 
dose of about 14 rad (16). Similar and high- 
er doses have been estimated for other 
periods of fallout (4, 17). 

Published records (7-9) reveal a number 
of unusual features in the mid-May 1962 
appearance of iodine 131 in milk in several 
Midwestern States. These features are dif- 
ficult or impossible to explain on the hy- 
pothesis that the iodine 131 originated from 
a test on Christmas Island, as advanced by 
Machta and others (7-9). However, they 
follow readily from the hypothesis that the 
iodine 131 originated from a vented under- 
ground test in Nevada. This hypothesis is 
supported by certain physical and chemi- 
cal data which suggest that there is consid- 
erable selective venting of iodine 131 from 
underground tests. 

Pertinent data of the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the St. Louis County Health 
Department are sumarized in table 1. 
The following peculiarities of this iodine 131 
fallout seem difficult to account for on the 
hypothesis of a stratospheric cloud from 
Christmas Island. 

1. The iodine 131 fallout was accom- 
panied by an almost imperceptible increase 
in surface air radioactivity in the May 1962 
instances (9, 14). By contrast, the Sep- 
tember 1961 instance in southeastern United 
States, and the July 1962 instance in Utah 
involved 100 times larger relative increases 
in surface air radioactivity. 

2. The initial rise in radioiodine in St. 
Louis and Kansas City (table 1), adjusted for 
the 1 to 2 days between grazing and the dis- 
tribution of pasteurized milk, indicates fall- 
out arrival in Missouri and Kansas areas on 
May 8 or 9. A similar fallout arrival time is 
indicated for the Wichita milkshed area (8), 
which received the heaviest iodine 131 fall- 
out. Although there was widespread rainfall 
within and east of the fallout area during the 
period May 8-13, the iodine 131 fallout was 
confined to the Midwest. 


TABLE 1.—Jodine 131 in pasteurized milk, May 1962 (8) 


Denver, Colo 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Teele Hock, Afk gs d e 


Ile pe/lit. (sample date) 


30 (14th) <10(23d) 40 (24th) 


<10(10th) 45(7th)} <10(24th)|_--.-....-.--- 
<10(10th) eas 
22015 250 (7th) 
45 010th) 
15 (9th) 


2001858 
<10(10th) 


50(17th) 


3. The data indicate a later arrival for 
fallout in Minnesota, Iowa, and Colorado. 


Another increase of iodine 131 in milk oc- 
curred during the fourth week of May. 
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It seems difficult, if not impossible, to be- 
lieve that a stratospheric cloud source pass- 
ing overhead at a height of 15 kilometers 
could account for the repeated selective dep- 
osition of iodine 131 in this limited area of 
the Midwest in May 1962. Stratospheric pen- 
etration by thunderclouds suggested by 
Machta (7) should have led to fallout in the 
widespread rainfall areas to the east. The in- 
appreciable rise in surface air radioactivity 
and the later fallout occurrences also are 
unexplained. 

The phenomena, on the other hand, seem 
to fit well with the hypothesis of Nevada 
origin. Air trajectories by Penn (18) for 
low atmosphere levels following the May 7 
and 12 underground tests are given in figure 
2. Trajectories for the test on May 7 pass 
through and just north of the Missouri- 
Kansas area on May 8 and 9, consistent with 
the observed arrival of iodine 131 fallout. 
Similarly, trajectories for the May 12 shot 
pass through and north of the Iowa-Minne- 
sota area on May 13 and 14. 

The occurrence of heavy iodine 131 fall- 
out without appreciable mixed fission prod- 
ucts brings to mind the fallout resulting 
from the accident at Windscale No. 1 pile on 
October 10, 1957. By analogy, the selective 
release of iodine 131, and the activity of its 
parent tellurium 131, from vented under- 
ground tests in Nevada would be equally 
possible. During May 1962, four under- 
ground shots were fired at the Navada Test 
Site, on the 7th, 12th, 19th, and 25th (19). 
Of these underground shots, the one on the 
19th was actually reported to have vented 
(19) and to have produced a radioactive 
cloud. If the other underground shots in 
May vented even to a limited degree, the 
selective deposition of iodine 131 with only 
limited rise in surface air radioactivity, the 
arrival times and locations, and the repeated 
rises in iodine 131 fallout are explained. 

Thus it seems that the occurrence of sev- 
eral peaks of iodine 131 fallout in the Mid- 
west during May 1962 can be reconciled with 
the several underground shots in Nevada 
more readily than with the repeated selec- 
tive deposition of stratospheric debris. 

The radiochemical composition of con- 
taminated substances in the atmosphere, 
which result from the venting of under- 
ground nuclear tests, depends mainly on the 
time-temperature history of the fireball, the 
time and extent of venting, and the nature 
of the explosion medium (20). The vented 
debris will be enriched with gaseous and 
volatile fission products and some of their 
radioactive daughter products. The chains 
of decay of the fission products which are 
of greatest interest for the evaluation of the 
venting process and the composition of the 
effluent radioactivity in the atmosphere are: 


As%(0.43 sec) Sevi sec) > 
Krem(4.4 hr) 


82% 
Bres(3.0 min) 
70 
Kr5(10,3 yr) (1) 
Br3"(4.5 sec)->Kr#0(3.2 min) = 
Rb%(15 min)->Sr*(51 day) (2) 


Br(1.4 see)->Kr(33 sec) 
Rb"(2,7 min) 
Sr¥(27 yr) Y%(64 hr) (3) 


8n"1(3.4 min) 
Telsi (30 hr) 


8b131(23 min) IIS. 1 day) 


0895 2 
Fein (25"min) (4) 


§n3(2,2 min) biss. 1 min) 
Tetsz(7g hr)>1"(2.3 hr) (5) 
Tel7(3 sec) ν sec) 
Xe!37(3.9 min)—>Cs'7(27 yr) (6) 
XKelt(16 sec)>Cs'0(66 sec) 
Bals (12.8 day) Lato hr) (7) 


Goeckermann (20) has described the vent- 
ing process and the disposition of some of 
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the radioactive products for underground 
tests in Nevada tuff. For low yield shots, 
the maximum radius of the underground 
bubble is reached within 10 msec. If the 
cavity collapses, it take place within tens of 
seconds, accompanied by a sudden release 
of pressure and the escape of high tempera- 
ture water vapor and gases from the central 
cavity. The zone of rupture extends upward, 
sometimes to the ground surface. 

All the fission products of biological im- 
portance that pass through the food chain 
{strontium 90, strontium 89, barium 140, 
iodine 131, and cesium 137) have volatile or 
gaseous precursors, or both. If rupture 
occurs, each of these activities will be en- 
riched appreciably in the rupture zone and 
in the atmospheric fallout mixture. 
Goeckermann (20) gives the distribution of 
some of the radioactive bomb products in 
the glass shell resulting from the solidifica- 
tion of the fused tuff and in the rupture 
chimney. The vented material shows nearly 
tenfold enrichments for strontium 89, five- 
fold for strontium 90, and several fold for 
cesium 137 and barium 140. 

The extent to which iodine and tellurium 
are released into the atmosphere by vented 
underground shots is of special interest in 
connection with the problem of iodine 131 
fallout. The amount of iodine 131 which is 
formed directly by fission is very small. 
Most of the iodine 131 accumulates from the 
decay of its precursors in the mass-131 decay 
chain, No. (4). Most of the mass-131 chain 
is in the form of antimony 131 and tellu- 
rium 131 immediately after the nuclear ex- 
plosion. Chamberlain (21, 22) showed that 
at Windscale, tellurium 132 and iodine 131 
were selectively vented in nearly the same 
ratio that applied in the pile at the time 
of escape. The chemical form of the 
escaping tellurium is unknown, although 
elemental tellurium, Te,, is a likely possi- 
bility. The initial yield of tellurium 131 for 
uranium 235 fission ranges from about 0.13 
for thermal neutrons (23) to an experi- 
mental value of 0.44 for 14 Mev neutrons 
(24). Intermediate chain yield values should 
apply for fission spectrum neutrons on 
uranium 235 and plutonium 239. Thus the 
radioactive mixture vented immediately after 
underground nuclear explosions can release 
up to about one-fourth of the mass 131 chain 
into the atmosphere, as tellurium 131 prin- 
cipally. 

Following the initial venting process, ad- 
ditional pressurized vapor and gas may con- 
tinue to escape for hours, resulting in the 
further release of tellurium 131 and iodine 
131 into the atmosphere. One possible chem- 
ical form of the escaping iodine 131 is the 
monochloride vapor (ICI, boiling point 
97.4° C) in view of the relatively high nat- 
ural abundance of chlorine. The iodine 131 
also may be partially converted to methyl io- 
dide and other alkyl iodides because of ther- 
mal and radiation-induced reactions with 
organic material during the venting process 
and subsequently because of photochemical 
interaction with trace organic constituents 
in the atmosphere (25). 

The Windscale accident and vented under- 
ground explosions show only a limited paral- 
lel in behavior with respect to the venting 
process. Both have provided a chemical en- 
vironment which has resulted in the selective 
venting of volatile and gaseous products, in- 
cluding radioiodine (20-22, 26). However, 
the composition of the atmospheric contam- 
ination mixture will vary widely for reactor 
accidents and vented shots due to differ- 
ences in radioisotope content, chemical en- 
vironment, and details of the venting process. 
Because the long-lived radioisotopes accumu- 
late in reactors, there will be an extensive 
enrichment of cesium 137 and other long- 
lived volatile products in the effluent of reac- 
tor accidents. These considerations provide 
a basis for distinguishing the origin of the 
radioactive product mixture. 
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The release of radioactive debris into lower 
levels of the troposphere by vented under- 
ground shots, cratering shots, and nuclear 
reactor accidents results in a pattern of fall- 
out behavior which enhances the significance 
of fallout for small amounts of radioactivity. 
Unlike tropospheric fallout, which is depos- 
ited over a wide latitudinal band completely 
around the earth with a mean atmospheric 
life of about 1 month, this “weather layer” 
fallout, enriched in the volatile and gaseous 
products, drifts downwind in surface air and 
can be deposited in high concentrations over 
areas of only tens of thousands of square 
miles within several days. 

The Windscale accident (22) involved the 
emission of an estimated 27,000 curies of 
iodine 131 from the 130-m-high stack of the 
pile. About 5,000 curies, nearly 20 percent 
of the total, were deposited within the 0.1 
uc/m* (microcuries per square meter) isopleth 
in northwestern England. It was concluded 
(22) that diffusion of iodine 131 gas or vapor 
from the lower atmosphere down onto the 
surface of vegetation was the main mecha- 
nism of deposition, although patchy, light 
rainfall could have contributed in some areas. 
Booker (27) indicated that about 80 percent 
of the total iodine 131 fallout per 
meter was deposited on the vegetation. He 
also showed that the average concentration 
of iodine 131 in milk, in microcuries per 
liter, corresponds to about one-eleventh of 
the iodine 131 deposit in nc /m on vegetation. 
The Windscale fallout of about 5,000 curies of 
iodine 131 over an area of 16,000 km? in 
northwestern England thus corresponds to 
an average concentration of iodine 131 in 
milk of about 23,000 pc/lit. This single 
iodine 131 fallout occurrence results in an 
estimated thyroid dose averaging 2 rad to 
adults and 17 rad to infants who consumed 
1 liter per day of milk from the affected area. 

By comparison, the iodine 131 fallout in 
Utah during July 1962, corresponded to an 
average infant thyroid dose of 1 rad. The 
very irregular distribution of the Utah fall- 
out, leading to estimated infant thyroid doses 
up to 14 rad in some areas (16) illustrates 
a significant feature of fallout from clouds 
in the lower troposphere. Compared to 
Windscale, the average fallout in Utah was 
about one-seventeenth as high as that 
around Windscale, and covered an area nearly 
14 times as large. Roughly 5,000 curies of 
iodine 131 was deposited in each instance. 
This amount is only about 3 percent of the 
iodine 131 produced by 1 kiloton of fission 
energy yield. 

In the Plowshare cratering explosion (Se- 
dan) in Nevada on July 6, 1962, a 100-kiloton 
thermonuclear device was used for which the 
fission yield was about 30 kilotons. The cor- 
responding iodine 131 production amounts 
to about 5 megacuries, 1,000 times the esti- 
mates for the July 1962 fallout in Utah or 
the fallout in Windscale. The physical and 
chemical properties of iodine 131 in the 
atmosphere are too poorly known to predict 
its distribution in nearby areas and down- 
wind. The relatively minor iodine 131 fall- 
out attributed to the Sedan shot gives us no 
basis for complacency about similar shots 
at other times and for other environments. 

Of the 51 announced Nevada tests from 
September 15, 1961, to August 24, 1962, a total 
of 10 produced radioactive clouds: on Sep- 
tember 15, 1961, and on March 5, April 14, 
May 19, June 13, and July 6, 7, 11, 14, and 17, 
1962 (26, 28). An additional 15 of the 51 
are reported (29) to have vented to a limited 
degree on October 10 and 29, and December 
22, 1961, and on January 18 and 30, February 
9, 15, 19 (two), and 24, March 1 and 8, June 
27 and 28 and July 27. To this list must be 
added the vented Plowshare shot (Project 
Gnome) at Carlsbad, N. Mex., on Decem- 
ber 10, 1961 and the May 7, 1962, Nevada 
underground shot which seems to account 
for the subsequent iodine 131 fallout in the 
Kansas-Missouri area (table 1). This sum- 
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mary does not include those which may have 
vented among the 23 additional underground 
tests in Nevada during the period from 
August 1962 to June 1963, inclusive (26). 

Of this total of 75 continental tests, 3 
were surface explosions, several were shallow 
underground cratering explosions, and the 
remainder were underground shots. Those 
which resulted in atmospheric contamination 
either produced relatively low-lying clouds 
or vented small amounts of radioactive 
vapors and gases into the lower layers of 
the troposphere. Considering the small 
amounts of iodine 131 required to explain 
the highest observed levels of iodine 131 in 
fallout and the apparent ease in the selective 
venting of tellurium and iodine, there has 
been no lack of sources in the continental 
United States to explain most, if not all, of 
our iodine 131 fallout. 

Prior to September 1961, when nuclear 
testing was resumed, the fallout of iodine 
131 resulted principally from sources in the 
upper troposphere. The heayy fallout of 
radioactive debris over Troy, N.Y., on April 
25, 1963, about 86 hours after the Simon 
explosion in Nevada (4), was largely due toa 
radioactive cloud with its base at an esti- 
mated altitude of 10 kilometers. The fallout 
in Southeastern United States in late Sep- 
tember 1961 was similarly due to debris, 
initially in the middle or upper troposphere, 
carried down into surface layers of the tro- 
posphere by unusual meterological condi- 
tions (13). Most radioactive debris in 
clouds in the upper troposphere remains 
there for an average of about 1 month. 
Thus short-lived radioactive products like 
iodine 131 decay substantially before falling 
out and are widely dispersed at low intensity. 

For underground explosions and low-yield 
surface tests the fate of the radioactive 
products is less predictable. Radioactive 
products pass into the lowest layers of the 
troposphere where they can be deposited over 
a smaller geographical area within a few 
days. This increases the concentration of 
fallout and renders more hazardous the 
effects of short-lived radioactive products 
like iodine 131. Even underground tests 
which are largely contained below ground 
with only a limited release of radioactive 
gases and vapors cannot be overlooked as 
sources of iodine 131 fallout. Selective 
venting must explain the appreciable fallout 
of iodine 131 without corresponding increase 
in surface air radioactivity as in Midwestern 
United States during May 1962. 

Control of iodine 131 fallout will be more 
effective if we control its sources rather than 
the distribution and consumption of fresh 
dairy products. Better containment of 
underground tests will result from placing 
the shots at greater scaled depths (30), from 
avoiding areas of faulty soil structure, and 
from greater care in access tunnels. 
Moreover, less damage will be caused by 
venting explosions if all tests are carried out 
during winter under favorable meteorological 
conditions so that iodine 131 is not deposited 
where dairy animals are at pasture. 

The high frequency of venting of radio- 
active products from previous underground 
tests suggests that either there was no se- 
rious attempt to contain them, or that con- 
tainment is difficult and uncertain. Atmos- 
pheric radioactivity from vented under- 
ground explosions may be detectable in the 
lower atmosphere at large distances and may 
be distinguished from that resulting from 
atmospheric tests or reactor accidents. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator withhold that 
suggestion until the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business? 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7152) to enforce the con- 
stitutional right to vote, to confer juris- 
diction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accom- 
modations, to authorize the Attorney 
General to institute suits to protect con- 
stitutional rights in public facilities and 
public education, to extend the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimi- 
nation in federally assisted programs, to 
establish a Commission on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, and for other 
purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 
No. 431 Leg.] 
Alken Gruening Morse 
Allott Hart Morton 
Anderson Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hayden Mundt 
Bayh Hickenlooper Muskie 
Nelson 
Bennett Holland Neuberger 
Bible Pastore 
Humphrey Pearson 
Brewster Inouye Pell 
Burdick Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, Va Javits 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Randolph 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Robertson 
Case Keating ‘ussell 
Church Kennedy Saltonstall 
Clark Kuchel tt 
Cooper Lausche Simpson 
Cotton Long, Mo Smathers 
Long, La. Smith 
Dirksen Magnuson Sparkman 
id Mansfield Stennis 
Dominick McCarthy Symington 
Douglas McClellan Talmadge 
Eastland McGee Thurmond 
Edmondson McGovern wer 
Ellender McIntyre Walters 
amara Williams, N.J. 
Fong Mechem Williams, Del 
Fulbright Metcalf Yarborough 
Goldwater Miller Young, N. Dak 
Gore Monroney Young, Ohio 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] is 
absent because of illness. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. The Senator will suspend until 
the Senate is in order. The Senate will 
be in order. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we 
have come to a commendable milestone 
in the discussion of civil rights in the 
Congress of the United States. It is not 
the millenium—but it is a milestone. 
The debate has been as historic as it has 
been exhaustive. 

It is not necessary for me at this 
time to dwell upon the convictions of 
those Senators who have opposed this 
legislation. The record speaks for itself. 
No advocate and no group of pleaders 
could have advanced longer or stronger 
arguments than our friends in the op- 
position. Above all the heat of debate 
surely they remain our friends—and we 
trust they so regard us. Patriotism is 
above personalities and surely we have 
a common goal. This is the preserva- 
tion of our country—not as a geograph- 
ical expression—but as the mortal and 
moral entity of 190 million human be- 
ings—cosharers of what we like to call 
the American dream. 

Therefore, I say the event is com- 
mendable too even for those who are ap- 
parently the losers. Here they have 
fought a battle valiant according to the 
values of their vicinage—the values set 
by the particular voters who sent them 

re. 

But, truly, however, there can be no 
losers when we have been giving a fresh 
meaning to America’s birthright of 
equality, opportunity, and the pursuit of 
happiness for all. For whatever State 
may have sent us here, above all, we are 
Americans. 

I have said that the opponents of our 
civil rights measure possess strong con- 
victions. To these convictions, I admit 
that they add their sincerity. But this 
sincerity and these convictions are com- 
mitted to a way of life based upon the 
segregation of American citizens by ar- 
bitrary discrimination against race. 
They define their position as a stand 
for freedom of the individual as against 
equal rights written into the law. 

I am sure that the opponents of the 
civil rights bill will accord to the pro- 
ponents of the measure an equal sincer- 
ity of purpose, plus a recognition of 
recorded attendance and attention to the 
long and learned dissertations of our op- 
ponents. 

It is the considered judgment of the 
majority that a case has not been made 
out by the opponents of the civil rights 
bill. We do not believe that any in- 
dividual American will be deprived of 
his enjoyment of freedom if the rights 
of the others are written into the law 
of the land. It is a land whose soil has 
been enriched by those who lived and 
died to make freedom and equality and 
opportunity meaningful. 

To say that Americans must choose 
between equality of rights written into 
the law—that they must make a choice 
between these universal rights and their 
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own personal freedom—to say that 
Americans cannot have both is to re- 
pudiate the fundamental purposes of our 
Founding Fathers. That argument seeks 
to repeal the recorded history of the 
United States. It seeks to repeal a 
maxim that is as old as man’s inhuman- 
ity to man—there is no right where there 
is no remedy. 

Two centuries ago we initiated an 
experiment in popular freedom. A cen- 
tury ago we emphasized that we meant 
it to be freedom for everyone, but the 
realization has been retarded. 

Seventeen years ago the President’s 
Commission on Civil Rights spelled out 
necessary steps. Seven years ago in this 
Congress, at long last, we moved forward 
a little—and then a little more in 1960. 
Ten years ago our courts determined that 
there could be no segregation in educa- 
tion with the sanction of the law—and 
slow and painful steps mark the delib- 
erate speed of that decision. 

And, surely, none of my colleagues 
can argue that here we have been hur- 
ried. 

Just a year ago on June 19, 1963, Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy sent us his mes- 
sage on civil rights to buttress his earlier 
message of February 28. 

The President’s June message will en- 
dure as a memorial, an historic docu- 
ment of the Constitution—the national 
conscience—our common concern for 
equality and opportunity. 

President Kennedy asked us to look 
into our hearts not in search for char- 
ity, for the Negro neither wants or needs 
condescension—but for the one plain, 
proud, and priceless quality that unites 
us all as Americans; a sense of justice.” 

President Kennedy asked for this leg- 
islation and hoped to achieve its pas- 
sage in his lifetime and in our session of 
1963. But before the session was over, 
tragedy had terminated his power to per- 
suade—and our power to respond has 
been delayed and delayed. 

Here in the Senate we have acted 
neither in haste nor in hate. We have 
acted only in hope. It is our hope that 
once this measure is signed into law, it 
will be accepted without hate. We have 
surrounded it with safeguards so that it 
shall not be administered in haste. We 
have sought no velocity of change, but 
a voluntary choice of doing the right 
thing, not so much the prosecution of 
any person but the prevention of a pat- 
tern of discrimination. 

We do not expect that overnight all 
wrongs will be righted. This is a big 
country and prejudice crosses State lines 
with the facility of human beings and 
with the frailty of human nature. No 
corner of our country has a corner on 
injustice. 

As a people—as a whole people—be- 
yond any sectionalism, the time of re- 
sponsibility has come. 

That responsibility is procedural, polit- 
ical, and, indeed, personal. 

The responsibility is procedural as the 
law moves with majesty—slowly but 
surely with the painstaking steps spelled 
out in this bill. 

The responsibility is political as the 
citizenry must peacefully make its de- 
mands on government, local, State, and 
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Federal to give impetus to the realiza- 
tion of rights. Let us hold precious the 
right of peaceful assembly. Let it not 
be confounded in the violence of civil 
disobedience of those who despair in 
delay. 

Lastly—and yet primarily—responsi- 
bility is personal. Wherever we live or 
labor we must remember that love of 
neighbor is not a law of our making 
the penalty of its breaking lies not so 
much in any constitution but in the con- 
science of man. 

We have put something of our national 
conscience into our Constitution; and 
the Constitution puts back some of that 
conscience into this recognition of 
rights—rights that are truly rights be- 
cause they are remedies. 

I would borrow John F. Kennedy’s 
words of a year ago: 

Rancor, violence, disunity, and national 
shame can only hamper our national stand- 
ing and security. Justice requires us to in- 
sure the blessings of liberty for all Ameri- 
cans and their posterity—not merely for rea- 
sons of economic efficiency, world diplomacy, 
and domestic tranquillity—but above all, be- 
cause it is right. 


To those immortal words I would 
merely add: Our conscience tells us that 
this is right, but only our hearts can 
make it a reality. 

Let us all, therefore, put our hearts in 
the legislation that I hope we will pass 
today. Let us have tolerance. Let us 
have justice. Let us have equality for 
all. Let us give meaning to all men who 
are created equal that they have certain 
inalienable rights—the right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr, President, last 
week a school girl in Manchester, Conn., 
wrote me the following letter: 

DEAR SENATOR Risicorr: Sixth-graders 
might sometime be Senators and it is very 
educating to write to a Senator himself, es- 
pecially you. I think that by now our young 
minds know the contrast between the people 
of the United States, and this is the reason 
I am writing to you. I sometimes pretend 
to myself that I am a Negro and realize the 
terrible situations their future will be in. 
I know that a Senator helps his State and 
country so I am asking you to help me. I 
want the Negroes to have equal rights and 
would like you to help and approve the civil 
rights bill. Thank you for your time and 
effort. 

Your friend, 
PAULA RADDING. 


I too, want Negroes—all Americans— 
to have equal rights. The laws of Con- 
necticut many years ago secured for our 
citizens all of the rights which this civil 
rights bill will protect for all persons in 
the United States. Now is the time to 
make sure that these rights are pro- 
tected everywhere in this land. Once 
these rights are protected in law, then 
all of us—in every State—must see to it 
that they are protected in fact. 

Paula is right. Today's sixth-graders 
will one day be Senators. I want them 
to look back to this day and be able to 
say, “The Senate of the United States 
did what was right.” I shall vote for 
this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 30 minutes. 

I am opposed to the pending bill be- 
cause I firmly believe in civil liberties. 
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Civil liberties cannot be granted by acts 
of Congress nor even by constitutions. 
They are recognized in the Bill of Rights 
which is fundamentally a codification of 
inherent rights of English-speaking peo- 
ples incorporated into our organic law, 
the Constitution. 

During the course of these historic de- 
bates, I have spoken of those civil lib- 
erties which have their origin in ancient 
Greece and Rome, their burgeoning 
growth in the Anglo-Saxon law of the 
late Middle Ages, and their fruition in 
the American Bill of Rights. 

Mr. President, it is the wish of the 
Senate that my remarks today be brief. 
For the first time in our history a Sen- 
ator is being denied the right to continue 
to speak at length on a subject of such 
profound importance to our Nation. If 
only the people knew what the bill seeks 
to do and the implications involved, they 
would march on Washington and de- 
mand its defeat by a resounding “No.” 
I hope that I am in error when I say 
that its passage, followed by enforce- 
ment should the Supreme Court hold it 
valid, will bring on more strife than one 
can contemplate. 

For those who see progress in this civil 
rights bill they will be sadly disap- 
pointed. The love of one’s neighbor is 
not the product of legislation, but results 
from the mutual respect and under- 
standing of each other. The moral, in- 
tellectual, and cultural standards of the 
white race perhaps leave a lot to be de- 
sired, but until the American Negro 
approaches this standard in large num- 
bers, he will not be accepted. This he 
must do principally and primarily by his 
own efforts. 

The Negro’s political and legal accept- 
ance was convulsively brought about by 
the American Civil War. His social ac- 
ceptance must be earned by him. Make 
no mistake about it, that is what we have 
been debating these past weeks—the so- 
cial acceptance of the American Negro 
by his white countrymen. The bill is 
called a civil rights bill, but in truth, it 
is a social acceptance bill. It is brought 
about by the exigencies of American 
politics. If the bill would accomplish 
even half what its proponents claim, I 
would look more kindly toward it. But 
I repeat, the social acceptance of the 
Negro will not become a reality under 
this or any other bill. Frankly speak- 
ing, Mr. President, it is not possible to 
force one, by law, to associate with an- 
other not of his choosing. 

Mr. President, the vast majority of the 
people of Louisiana are against the bill. 
I believe the majority of the American 
people are against it, or at least they 
would be if they understood what it pur- 
ports to do, as I previously stated. 

I am not clairvoyant, but I will safely 
predict some of the results of the bill’s 
effect if it is enacted. It will generate 
more strife between the white and Negro 
races than we have ever seen, as I have 
indicated heretofore. The bill will act 
as a huge wedge to further alienate and 
separate the two races. We need only to 
examine race relations here in Wash- 
ington to demonstrate this. A majority 
of white residents have moved into the 
Maryland-Virginia suburbs to escape the 
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impact of social mixing which was 
brought about by a more or less sudden 
influx of Negroes into our Capital City. 
The whites who remain are by and large 
the well-to-do, and the poor. The 
wealthy white people have mostly re- 
treated to the splendid isolation of 
Georgetown, expensive apartments, and 
the Rock Creek Park area surrounded by 
a deep ravine and guarded by bridges not 
dissimilar to the drawbridges and moats 
of yore. 

Only the poor white people of Wash- 
ington are affected by forced association. 
It seems that the poor are always the 
ones who must submit to the experiments 
of governments. 

I have not attempted to make a survey, 


but I would hazard a guess that the eity © 


of Washington has more window guards, 
door locks, door bolts, and German 
Shepherd police dogs per capita than any 
other city in America. There are three 
times as many policemen in Washington 
as in the city of New Orleans, cities of 
about the same population. I do not 
mention these things to disparage the 
Negro, but only to point out the facts 
of experiments in forced association. 

Mr. President, the package substitute 
bill is a complete betrayal of the Negro. 
The changes made in the House bill ex- 
empted from its coverage, or lessened the 
effect of Federal interference in, the very 
States where most racial strife is taking 
place today, principally in the fields of 
fair employment and de facto segrega- 
tion. All of the objectives which the 
Northern Negro seeks are circumvented 
by the changes in the package bill. These 
objectives are the actual desegregation 
of the neighborhood school system, equal 
employment opportunity supervised by 
impartial Federal officials, the right to 
seek public accommodations and be 
assured that their grievances are heard 
by a U.S. Civil Rights Commission. 

Mr. President, a high price in political 
maneuvering has been paid for the votes 
needed to obtain cloture. I charge that 
this package bill incorporated language 
which constitutes a grand slam in the 
field of hypocrisy. The South has never 
treated the Negro this cruelly in its entire 
history. The Negro knows where the 
South stands. He is beginning to find 
out where the rest of the Nation stands. 

I reiterate what I said on past occa- 
sions: that the package submitted and 
agreed upon makes this bill sectional, 
purely and simply. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out at 
least six provisions of this bill which 
make it sectional. 

First. Section 101 provides, on page 3: 

That the Attorney General may enter into 
agreements with appropriate State or local 
authorities that preparation, conduct, and 
maintenance of such tests in accordance 
with the provisions of applicable State or 
local law, including such special provisions 
as are necessary in the preparation, conduct, 
and maintenance of such tests for persons 
who are blind or otherwise physically handi- 
capped (to) meet the purposes of this sub- 
paragraph and constitute compliance there- 
with. 


There can be no doubt that this means 
the Attorney General can, at his discre- 
tion, exempt States which require lit- 
eracy tests. I cannot imagine that the 
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present Attorney General or any likely 
successor would exempt the South from 
this provision. The political necessities 
of the North require the Attorney Gen- 
eral to meddle constantly in local south- 
ern affairs. By this type of misdirection, 
the Negro’s attention is kept from the 
squalid conditions of northern ghettos 
and de facto segregation. The combined 
registration and voting irregularities of 
the South would never approach the 
ballot box fraud of certain large cities of 
the North, or the “cattle drive” registra- 
tion efforts in the same areas. 

I believe it is entirely improper for 
Congress to delegate its authority to the 
Attorney General, and probably it is an 
unconstitutional provision. All the laws 
of Congress should apply equally in every 
part of the Nation. Even Congress 
should not apply different standards in 
various parts of the country, and cer- 
tainly the Attorney General should not 
be permitted to exercise such vast power. 
This and other similar sections of the 
bill make a mockery of the expression 
that this is a government of laws, and 
not of men. I would also point out an- 
other unconstitutional invasion of State 
power in title I; it is the provision estab- 
lishing voter qualifications by requiring 
that literacy tests be conducted in writ- 
ing. This is clearly a violation of article 
I, section 2. 

Second. Another provision of the bill 
which treats the South unfairly is sec- 
tion 204(c), on page 10, the public ac- 
commodations title, which provides: 

In the case of an alleged act or practice 
prohibited by this title, which occurs in a 
State, or political subdivision of a State, 
which has a State or local law prohibiting 
such act or practice and establishing or au- 
thorizing a State or local authority to grant 
or seek relief from such practice or to in- 
stitute criminal proceedings with respect 
thereto upon receiving notice thereof, no 
civil action may be brought under subsec- 
tion (a) before the expiration of 30 days 
after written notice of such alleged act or 
practice has been given to the appropriate 
State or local authority by registered mail 
or in person, provided that the court may 
stay proceedings in such civil action pending 
the termination of State or local enforcement 
proceedings. 


In States which have laws purporting 
to outlaw discrimination in public places, 
the Federal Government is denied juris- 
diction for 30 days and more, on appli- 
cation, while the State considers the 
complaint. 

Most cases which would arise when 
people were prevented from going into 
hotels and restaurants would be dropped 
and forgotten in prolonged State litiga- 
tion, and there would be no redress of the 
grievances, 

Mr. President, may we have order? I 
ask that the time required to obtain or- 
der in the Chamber not be charged to my 
time. I cannot even hear myself speak, 
although I am speaking as loud as I can. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Louisiana will 
suspend. 

The Senate will bein order. This time 
will not be taken out of the time of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Louisiana may re- 
sume. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
provision was inserted in the bill in the 
name of “States rights.” Such outrage 
is an affront to the integrity of the leg- 
islative process and the intelligence of 
the Negro. When the Negro leadership 
wakes up to the facts of this bill, I fear 
that violence in the Northern States will 
increase, and the political casualties of 
our friends in the Congress will be heavy. 

Third. Section 206(a) of the public 
accommodations title provides: 

Whenever the Attorney General has rea- 
sonable cause to believe that any person or 
group of persons is engaged in a pattern or 
practice of resistance to the full enjoyment 
of any of the rights secured by this title, and 


that the pattern or practice is of such a na- 
ture and is intended to deny the full exer-. 


cise of the rights herein described, the At- 
torney General may bring a civil action in 
the appropriate district court of the United 
States by filing with it a complaint (1) 
signed by him (or in his absence the Acting 
Attorney General) (2) setting forth facts 
pertaining to such pattern or practice, and 
(8) requesting such preventive relief, includ- 
ing an application for a permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, restraining order or other 
order the person or persons respon- 
sible for such pattern or practice, as he deems 
necessary to insure the full enjoyment. of 
the rights herein described. 


There is no doubt that the Attorney 
General will find “patterns and prac- 
tices” of resistance to the equal-accom- 
modations title only in the South, but will 
fail to find such patterns in the North. 
Before this section was added in the 
Dirksen package, the Attorney General 
could bring suit whenever he felt justi- 
fied. Now he can do so only when he 
finds “patterns” of resistance to this 
title. It is clear, for all to see, that this 
section was designed to exempt the peo- 
ple in large cities—such as Chicago, New 
York, Los Angeles, and others—from the 
act’s coverage. 

If the drafters of this provision had 
the intention of doing a good job, they 
would have eliminated it entirely, be- 
cause there is no reason whatever why 
an aggrieved person cannot file his own 
complaint. By including in this section 
this provision in regard to the Attorney 
General, the drafters intended that he 
conduct punitive expeditions into the 
South, in order to satisfy the Negro 
political-pressure groups. 

In the desegregation of public schools, 
section 407, page 21, it is provided, in 
part, that: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall em- 
power any official or court of the United 
States to issue any order seeking to achieve 
a racial balance in any school by requiring 
the transportation of pupils or students from 
one school to another or one school district 
to another in order to achieve such racial 
balance, or otherwise enlarge the existing 


power of the court to insure compliance with 
constitutional standards. 


Senators will remember that a similar 
provision was in the House version of the 
bill; but apparently the drafters of the 
package substitute felt that the language 
used was not sufficiently strong, so they 
spelled it out in greater detail by includ- 
ing a provision preventing the Federal 
courts from ordering the desegregation 
of neighborhood schools. This bill will 
insure the continuation of de facto segre- 
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gation in all of the large Northern cities 
There is no doubt in my mind that this 
was the sole purpose of this provision. 

Many of the racial demonstrations 
have been directed to this very thing of 
breaking down segregation patterns 
caused by the neighborhood school sys- 
tem. Senators will recall that this was 
one of the grievances in Chester, Pa., in 
New York City, in New Rochelle, in 
Cleveland, and in Chicago. The Negro 
will continue to be frustrated in his ef- 
forts to become a part of integrated 
society. 

Mr. President, this civil rights bill re- 
minds me somewhat of President Lin- 
coln’s original Emancipation Proclama- 
tion in that it purported to free slaves in 
parts of the country not under the con- 
trol of the U.S. Government and it did 
not free the slaves in those parts of the 
Union where the Government could have 
acted. This bill purports to integrate 
Negroes in the Southern States, but at- 
tempts to specifically exclude their inte- 
gration in the Northern States. As long 
as Negroes are contained in certain sec- 
tions of the cities of the North, due to 
housing patterns, integration will never 
be achieved in those States under the 
terms of the pending bill. 

Fourth. Another section of the bill 
which makes it abundantly clear that 
the Dirksen substitute is sectional in na- 
ture is section 706(b) (p. 51). This sec- 
tion provides in part that: 

In the case of an alleged unlawful em- 
ployment practice occ in a State, or 
political subdivision of a State, which has a 
State or local law prohibiting the unlawful 
employment practice alleged and establish- 
ing or authorizing a State or local authority 
to grant or seek relief from such practice or 
to institute criminal proceedings with re- 
spect thereto upon receiving notice thereof, 
no charge may be filed under subsection (a) 
by the person aggrieved before the expira- 
tion of 60 days after proceedings have been 
commenced under the State or local law, 
unless such proceedings have been earlier 
terminated, provided that such 60-day period 
shall be extended to 120 days during the 
first year after the effective date of such 
State or local law. 


If a State fair employment practices 
agency is permitted to retain exclusive 
jurisdiction for 60 days, which period can 
be extended to 120 days, there will be no 
effective remedy open to the Negro in 
this bill. During that period of time, the 
Negro who was prevented from getting 
a job because of discrimination would 
not be able to sustain himself while his 
case was being held in the State agency. 
He would have to seek employment else- 
where and perhaps even in another city, 
and as a result the enforcement provi- 
sions of this bill would completely break 
down. 

Title VII contains other inequities and 
in section 709 indicates the anti-South 
nature of this proposed legislation. That 
section provides in part—page 59—that: 

The Commission may enter into written 
agreements with such State or local agencies 
and such agreements may include provisions 
under which the Commission shall refrain 
from processing a charge in any cases or 
class of cases specified in such agreements 
and under which no person may bring a 
civil action under section 706 in any cases 
or class of cases so specified, or under which 
the Commission shall relieve any person or 
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class of persons in such State or locality 
from requirements imposed under this 
section. 


This is another unlawful delegation 
of legislative authority to the Commis- 
sion. It is indeed a sad day when the 
laws of the United States can be sus- 
pended by a commission which has, as its 
duty, the nebulous task of preventing 
discrimination. It is well known that the 
Southern States do not have fair employ- 
ment practices commissions, nor do I 
believe they intend to establish such 
commissions. It would not surprise me 
if we find ourselves in the absurd posi- 
tion where Negroes will be conducting 
street demonstrations in States where 
the Federal law has been suspended and 
the local law is not being enforced. I 
feel that without a doubt this will happen 
and probably much sooner than we 
realize. 

Sixth. Another part of this same sec- 
tion 709 which points out the favoritism 
shown to the Northern States is that 
part which exempts employers from 
maintaining records required by the Em- 
ployment Commission in those States 
which have FEPC laws. If the drafters 
of this section had been objective, they 
would have simply struck out the require- 
ments for the maintenance of records, 
instead of using the devious method of 
having their States exempted from its 
coverage. Those who have said so often 
that “civil rights is a national problem” 
are going to find out how true that 
statement is when the Negro leadership 
discovers how their race has been denied 
the full protection of this bill. They are 
going to vigorously protest the enactment 
of purely anti-South legislation in thé 
future. 

I have discussed only a few of the more 
objectionable features of this bill—ob- 
jectionable from the standpoint of being 
sectional in nature. I do not believe that 
there is any necessity for this legislation, 
but if those who insist upon its passage 
believe so, then they should have the 
honesty and sincerity to enact a bill 
which would be uniformly enforced 
throughout the country. 

This bill raises many questions of con- 
stitutionality and I will mention only a 
few. One is the attempt to classify as 
State action local custom. Another pro- 
vision which is doubtlessly unconstitu- 
tional is the unlawful delegation of power 
to the Attorney General and to the Com- 
missions created by the bill. This has 
been recognized by the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], who is also a great 
jurist, but the Senate in its impatience 
voted down his amendment which would 
have at least made the bill more palat- 
able from a constitutional standpoint. 
Another instance of the questionable 
validity of this bill is the attempt to 
maintain that small restaurants affect 
interstate commerce and thereby are 
within the power of Congress to regulate 
under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. President, I have indicated how the 
Northern States have virtually written 
themselves out of this bill. The demon- 
strations will continue, the boycotts will 
continue, the sit-ins in employers’ offices 
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will continue. There is no reason why 
they should not because this bill offers no 
redress to northern Negroes. It is only 
a mirage. It fades upon approach. 

Mr. President, I would like to address 
myself to some most unpleasant facts 
which I ordinarly do not discuss, but con- 
sidering the expectations surrounding 
this bill, I deem it necessary. 

Those Senators and others who as- 
cribe to the James Baldwin school of 
thought that the Negro’s troubles are 
caused solely by the white man’s wicked- 
ness are going to be greatly disappointed 
by the enactment of the pending bill. 
Worst of all, the Negroes are going to 
become further demoralized because this 
bill will not change overnight the current 
position of the colored race in America. 
Just as the expulsion of the British and 
other colonial powers from Africa did not 
bring economic plenty nor political free- 
dom to the Africans, neither will this 
bill accomplish what the colored people 
desire here at home. 

Neither this bill, nor the House ver- 
sion of the bill as it came to us, will make 
the unskilled, skilled; the illiterate, liter- 
ate; the unemployed, employed; the poor, 
wealthy; nor the unaccepted, acceptable. 
These are hard facts which will be diffi- 
cult to face by those who blame others 
for their plight. The hurt endured by 
being called a “nigger” will not be erased 
by this bill, nor any other legislation. 
When the time comes in the course of 
human development that terms of deg- 
radation do not strike a sensitive chord, 
they will fall justifiably into disuse. 

I hope the day will not be long in com- 
ing when names such as “nigger,” “blue 
bellied Cajun,” and “red neck,” will no 
longer be a part of our national vocabu- 
lary and that the assumed need for such 
words ceases to exist. 

I fear that the bill’s effect upon the 
South will be divisive and strife ridden. 
It will add to the discord which already 
exists today. I can well remember when 
I was a young boy playing baseball. In 
fact all sorts of games—with Negro boys. 
There was no real segregation then, de- 
facto or otherwise. There were precious 
few schools in the State of Louisiana for 
people to worry about desegregating. A 
boy, white or colored, was extremely for- 
tunate if he could attend any school and 
receive an education. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is less than 50 years ago when the 
first public school building was con- 
structed in the 6th Ward of Terrebonne 
Parish where I was born. Last year we 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of the 
construction of the first public school 
building in the 5th Ward of the Parish 
of Terrebonne, where I was reared, Prior 
to that time, public schools were con- 
ducted for 4 to 6 months each year in 
rented buildings, such as dance halls and 
abandoned residences. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems that now too many people 
are more concerned with social status 
than with education. Education is still 
a do-it-yourself task and always will be. 

It is difficult to predict what effect a 
bill enacted into law will have on those 
coming within its purview. I believe we 
can accept as fact that human nature is 
constant and that insofar as there are 
stable elements in man as recognized by 
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experience, we can predict his actions. 
Upon this premise, I do not see any good 
effects coming from this bill in the South. 

A great deal has been said in this 
Chamber about the moral issue of segre- 
gation and integration. This has been 
a favorite subject of the clergy, who only 
recently, it seems, have discovered this 
fact. What is not recognized is that in 
many parts of the Nation, and especially 
the South, integration is considered im- 
moral. That this is accepted as a fact 
largely explains why there has been such 
violent resistance to Federal court de- 
crees in the field of integration. 

Racial pride has always been a factor 
in America. How often have we heard 
some of our friends say, “I am part Eng- 
lish, part German, or part Irish.” And 
this is said, not with a view toward 
racism, but of family pride, and pride in 
ancestry. 

Max Weber, the noted German politi- 
cal scientist, has tried to explain why 
Americans are proud of their Indian 
blood, but reject the Negro, by saying 
that the American Indian was never in 
slavery. Whether this statement will 
bear analysis, I do not know, but we are 
the heirs, not only of Anglo-Saxon law, 
but also of Anglo-Saxon culture with all 
its attitudes of racial pride. 

The Negro author, John Oliver Killens, 
in a recent New York Times magazine 
article, entitled “Explanation of the 
Black Psyche,” states: 

My fight is not to be a white man in a 
black skin, but to inject some black blood, 
some black intelligence into the pallid main- 
stream of American life, culturally, socially, 
psychologically, philosophically. This is the 
truer, deeper meaning of the Negro revolt. 


This represents what I have already 
alluded to as the James Baldwin school 
of thought. It represents little more 
than an examination of the frustrations 
of some Negroes and their desire to seek 
a scapegoat by claiming white culpability. 
This returns us to the theme 
of forced association and forced accept- 
ance. 

Mr. Killens speaks of injecting “black 
blood” into American life culturally, so- 
cially, psychologically, and philosophi- 
cally. This attitude goes to the heart of 
the problem of acceptance. Personally, 
I am not aware of any cultural, social, or 
psychological values which the Negro 
could contribute to our society, which 
are not American. 

On the one hand, we hear of the Negro 
being culturally deprived and, on the 
other, that we must accept his cultural 
values. That these contentions cannot 
be reconciled is apparent. 

Another allegation of the contempo- 
rary Negro literary community is that it 
is white America which has kept the 
Negro down and which has prevented his 
development and growth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ep- 
monpson in the chair). The time the 
Senator yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may 
I have 20 additional minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Louisiana is 
recognized for 20 additional minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, at 
first blush this may seem to have merit. 
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But on comparing the American Negro 
with other Negroes in the world, this ac- 
cusation is simply not true. The Ameri- 
can Negro has achieved greater heights 
in terms of education, health, and mate- 
rial advancement than Negroes of any 
other country or area in the world. One 
need only to look to Ethiopia, Liberia, or 
Haiti to put an end to the charge that 
the white man has kept the Negro from 
improving himself. These three coun- 
tries cannot be said to suffer from the 
“white domination” or “white repres- 
sion“ Which our American Negro lead- 
ers are constantly invoking to explain 
away the problems of their race. 

During a tour of Africa in 1962, I 
visited Monrovia, the capital city of 
Liberia, a nation which has been free 
and independent for over 150 years—a 
nation which has been free of the white 
man’s rule throughout its history, but 
which has had great opportunity to 
benefit from American aid. The Li- 
berian people have long had the opportu- 
nity to exercise every “civil right” known 
to the mind of man. They have had 
complete freedom to develop themselves 
to the fullest and, as I pointed out, 
American friendship, good will, and aid 
on both the private and governmental 
level, have given them ample opportu- 
nity to do so. 

I found that life in Monrovia left a 
great deal to be desired, from even the 
most elemental viewpoint. Sanitation 
facilities throughout the city were sadly 
lacking; the city markets were filthy in 
the extreme; and there was a great need 
for a dependable system of potable water. 

Yet I found that the national govern- 
ment was not turning its attention to 
these needs, which could easily be met 
at little expense, but was, instead, in the 
process of building a huge mansion for 
the President and another grandiose 
building supposedly to house the Liberian 
Department of Justice. Across the street 
from these magnificent edifices, the peo- 
ple lived in squalor, with open sewers and 
shanty housing. 

I noted in my report to the Senate 
that: 

Under reasonably good management this 
area could be made the showcase of democ- 
racy and free enterprise. It looks as though 
some of the leadership are more prone to 
make a big show, than to build for the needs 
of the people. 


I mention these facts, not in a spirit 
of vindictiveness, but merely to point 
out that those who attempt to blame 
the white man for the condition of the 
Negro either simply do not know what 
they are talking about, or else are reach- 
ing out for the nearest scapegoat to cover 
up their own misgivings. 

A situation very much similar to that 
of Liberia prevails today in Ethiopia, 
which is known as one of the oldest in- 
dependent countries in the world, and 
has been entirely free of the white man’s 
influence, except for a short period of 
Italian rule before the Second World 
War. In my 1962 report, I noted that: 

It was evident that if the work of the 
Italians—roads, houses, manufacturing, 
ete—were taken away, together with the few 
things done by other Europeans, there would 
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be nothing left as a monument to the Ethi- 
opian leaders of the past, as well as those 
of the present. 


There is very little evidence that any 
lasting or viable economy has ever been 
developed by the natives, and this in- 
cludes the last 18 years when Ethiopia 
has been the recipient of massive injec- 
tions of aid from several countries, in- 
cluding the United States. One need 
only travel a few miles out of Addis 
Ababa—the capital of Ethiopia, or 
Asmara—the capital of Eritrea, to ap- 
preciate the lack of progress. 

Mr. President, I could point out many 
other areas in tropical Africa where sim- 
ilar conditions exist. As I stated in my 
report, I found little progress made by 
the natives, on their own initiative. 

Again, I am not seeking to criticize 
unjustly the vocal and militant Negro 
leaders of America. I am merely point- 
ing out that when they attempt to blame 
the condition of the majority of their 
race in this country on discrimination, 
repression, and oppression, they are 
ignoring history and ignoring the facts 
in an effort to find an easy explanation 
for longstanding and difficult problems. 
They are attempting to foist easy solu- 
tions upon whatever followers they may 
have, and a disservice is being done to 
all their countrymen, white and black, 
and North and South. When the seeds 
of hatred are sown, a bitter fruit will 
come forth. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that the 
white man is not to blame for whatever 
adverse condition the American Negro 
finds himself in today. Instead, it is to 
our credit that he has fared so well in a 
white society. In no other nation on 
earth today do two races, so completely 
different, live side by side with so little 
friction. Our accomplishment is no 
small one, but I fear that it is all too 
often overlooked, forgotten, and ignored. 
And when it is ignored, we see such legis- 
lative travesties as the pending measure 
brought forward. The Nation lends an 
ear to the dissident voices who speak on 
what they consider a sorry state of 
things, and call it the white man’s fault. 
These voices overlook or ignore the fact 
that there are more Negro doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, and other professional 
people and skilled workers in Louisiana 
than in all of tropical Africa, which con- 
tains almost two-thirds of the population 
of that vast continent. 

We in the South have borne this 
charge of oppression for many years. 
Now that the Negro has become more 
widely dispersed in our country, it is the 
white American, rather than just the 
white southerner, who is blamed for all 
the racial ills of the world. I believe that 
it is one of the shortcomings of human 
nature that, failing to find easy solu- 
tions, we strike out in blind accusation 
to console a superego of racewide pro- 
portions. This is true not only of just 
the Negro, but also of the white. 

As I have said on many occasions, this 
civil rights bill will not create jobs, nor 
do I believe that it will be of any help to 
the Negro in acquiring jobs. The skilled 
Negro, like his white counterpart, will 
find employment. The unskilled of both 
races will not. 
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This problem of skill brings one to an 
important part of my remarks, Mr. Pres- 
ident. It has been charged on the floor 
of this Chamber that there are few 
skilled Negroes in the South. This sim- 
ply is not true. There are hundreds of 
thousands of them. Only a few days ago, 
it was claimed that the reason why em- 
ployment is higher in the South among 
nonwhites than in the rest of the country 
is that we have many Negro sharecrop- 
pers who are technically considered em- 
ployed. For your information, there are 
very few sharecroppers left in the South. 
They have been diminishing at a very 
rapid rate in the past 25 years. 

Surely it should be recognized that 
mechanized farming, among other 
things, put an end to a system which 
sprang up out of the ashes of the Civil 
War. Farming in the South today is the 
same as it is in the rest of the Nation. It 
is a system of fairly large holdings with 
great investments in machinery, fertil- 
izer, pest control, and a corps of intel- 
ligent workers, including thousands of 
Negroes. It has not yet approached the 
state of the large cattle corporations of 
the West. The small family farm in the 
South has all but vanished. 

The displacement of the Negro farm- 
worker in the South in the past 25 years 
by mechanization has, undoubtedly, con- 
tributed to the social and economic prob- 
lems of our section of the country. It is 
true that many of them have sought to 
improve their lot in life in other sections 
of the Nation. We do not blame them, 
but on the contrary, we think that this 
is in keeping with the American tradition. 
When the western frontier land was oc- 
cupied through immigration, our new im- 
migrants of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries had to find, as Samuel Lubell 
has pointed out, their frontier in the in- 
dustrial centers of America. And so it 
has been with the Negro. He has moved 
into the cities of the South and the 
North. Thoreau’s statement that a fron- 
tier exists where a man fronts a fact is 
still true. The American Negro is meet- 
ing his frontier today and he should be 
encouraged and helped. He has been 
cast adrift by technology and two world 
wars. We should do all we can to help 
him, and do it in a spirit of cooperation 
rather than one of self-accusation and 
blame. 

It is only since World War II, Mr. 
President, that we in the South have had 
a growing economic base sufficiently 
broad to support a proper educational 
system for all our children. If we did 
not do a better job for the Negro chil- 
dren, it was not from hatred but from 
economic deprivation. Even today our 
schools have much room for improve- 
ment and the records will show that we 
are spending a much greater percentage 
of our revenues on education than the 
national average. The fact that in many 
cases this is not enough is not evidence 
of a lack of desire to improve the con- 
dition but only of our economic inability. 

As has been pointed out on the floor of 
this Senate too many times, some South- 
ern States receive more Federal money 
than they pay in taxes. We are rapidly 
changing from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrialeconomy. Until this is completed 
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we will not be on an economic par with 
the industrial States. I will not discuss 
the economic discrimination against the 
South because I feel that there have been 
far too many accusations of discrimina- 
tion on both sides in this Chamber during 
the past few months. 

Mr. President, the passage of the civil 
rights bill seems assured in spite of the 
fact that many of my colleagues and I 
have done everything we could to prevent 
its enactment. We feel it is unwise leg- 
islation and that it will cause even more 
bitterness and engender more strife. 

In the months to come I hope that the 
Negro will not say “I demand my rights,” 
claiming he has been denied his civil 
liberties. I sincerely and deeply hope 
that he will say, “I accept my responsi- 
bilities.” This is the same fact which 
must be fronted by all our people from 
the standpoint of service to their country 
and to keep faith with our great tradi- 
tion of responsible citizenship. In the 
debates on jury trials I pointed out that 
this is one area of our Government where 
every citizen can feel that he has a vital 
role in the governmental process. 

I hope that the old cleavages which 
divided the North and South for so many 
years, will not be replaced by new ones, 
based on racial lines of enduring perma- 
nence. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much time 
have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator has 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 5 
more minutes. 

Mr. President, as we begin this sum- 
mer, I hope that it will not again be 
marred by racial demonstrations fo- 
mented by agitators, professional and 
otherwise. The college students, the 
clergymen, and the paid Negro organiz- 
ers who plan to come into the South in 
caravans and create strife could better 
serve the cause of racial justice by stay- 
ing at home and attending to their own 
race problems. I hope that we will not 
again have the spectacle of a northern 
Governor’s mother traveling several 
thousand miles to engage in what to her 
must have been fun and entertainment, 
by participating in street demonstra- 
tions. She could have done more by 
volns no further south than South Bos- 

n. 

The deadly serious business of protect- 
ing life and maintaining order will not 
be abandoned. Those who make their 
living by agitation and those who relieve 
their boredom by creating racial unrest 
will not be accommodated. Law and or- 
der must be respected. 

Martin Luther King has talked of 
“setting my people free.” Has he ever 
enjoined them to set themselves free— 
free from those things which really keep 
them down? I hope to see the day when 
just one Negro leader will lead a demon- 
stration against filth, illegitimacy, indo- 
lence, and crime. I would like to see 
just one sit-in for family responsibility, 
just one pray-in for spiritual and civil 
responsibility. 

We hear too much these days about 
civil rights. It is time we hear more 
about civil responsibility. 
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I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 432 Leg.] 
Aiken Gruening Morse 
Allott Hart Morton 
Anderson Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hayden Mundt 
Bayh Hickenlooper Muskie 
Beall Hill Nelson 
Bennett Holland Neuberger 
Bible Hruska re 
Boggs Humphrey Pearson 
Brewster Inouye Pell 
Burdick Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, W.Va. Johnston Randolph 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Case Keating Russell 
Church Kennedy Saltonstall 
Clark Kuchel Scott 
Cooper Lausche Simpson 
Cotton Long, Mo. Smathers 
Curtis Long, La Smith 
Dirksen Magnuson Sparkman 
Dodd Mansfield Stennis 
Dominick McCarthy Symington 
Douglas McClellan Talmadge 
Eastland McGee Thurmond 
dson McGovern Tower 
Ellender McIntyre Walters 
Ervin McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Fong Mechem Williams, 
Fulbright Metcalf Yarborough 
Goldwater Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Monroney Young, Ohio 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. How much time have 
Iremaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi has 23 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, before 
I proceed, may the Senator from Texas 
be recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 
1964—STATEMENT OF SECRETARY 
OF LABOR WIRTZ 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 1 minute. I understand 
that I am speaking on my own time, and 
not the time of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Yesterday at the opening of the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee consider- 
ing the poverty program of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, two wit- 
nesses testified, namely, Sargent Shriver 
and Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz. 

The statement of Secretary Wirtz was 
one of the finest I have ever heard before 
any committee on the great question of 
raising the standard of living and the 
standard of life and economic, social, 
governmental, and educational oppor- 
tunities for the aproximately 30 million 
deprived persons now in our society. 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recor» the state- 
ment made by Secretary Wirtz before 
the Special Committee on Poverty of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
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fare, which is considering the Economic 

Opportunity Act of 1964. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF W. WILLARD WIRTZ, SECRETARY 
OF LABOR, BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE ON S. 2642, 
Economic OPPORTUNITY Act OF 1964, JUNE 
17, 1964 
Three months ago, on March 19, I ap- 

peared before the Subcommittee on the 

Poverty Program of the House Education 

and Labor Committee and said that testify- 

ing in support of the Economic Opportunity 

Act gave me more satisfaction than any 

other action as Secretary of Labor that I 

could remember. 

I come before you today with feelings 
that go beyond satisfaction to a point that 
I can only describe as an immense pride in 
our country, in the Congress, and if you 
will permit me, in the administration. 

At the 2d session, the 88th Congress has 
passed the tax bill—which assures, by its 
strengthening of the economy, fuller oppor- 
tunity for every American. 

It has brought dramatically forward 
toward enactment the civil rights bill— 
which will assure equal opportunity for all 
Americans. 

It is now considering, with the overwhelm- 
ing support of the Nation and at the express 
urging of the President, the Economic Op- 
portunity Act—which will assure that every 
American has the opportunity to be equal. 

Never, since the first 100 days of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's New Deal, have three such 
massive pieces of domestic legislation been 
passed in such a space of time. 

Never, since the deepest days of the 
depression, have the people, the Congress, 
and the President worked so closely together 
to create a new vision of the American 
opportunity. 

What has happened, in a word, is that 
America has taken charge of its future. Six 
months ago we were entering our seventh 
consecutive year of high, persistent, degrad- 
ing unemployment. 

If the basic fiscal and monetary policies of 
the Nation had gone forward unchanged, 
there was no prospect whatever that the 
economy would begin to solve the problem of 
unemployment. The only question was 
whether we could keep it from getting worse. 
The Nation seemed to have responded not 
at all to President Kennedy’s impassioned 
plea at Yale University to sort out illusion 
from reality in our thinking about economic 
matters, and to put behind us the persistent, 
pervasive myths of the past. 

Yet now the greatest tax reduction pro- 
gram in history has been enacted. And al- 
ready we have before us unmistakable evi- 
dence that this enormous act of faith in the 
intelligence and integrity and discipline of 
contemporary economic thinking is paying 
off beyond our greatest expectation. By last 
month the number of nonagricultural jobs 
had increase 2.2 million over the previous 
year. Unemployment reached the lowest 
point in more than 4 years. 

Six months ago we were entering, to our 
shame, the second century in which the full 
meaning of the Emancipation Proclamation 
had still not been given expression in the 
laws, and institutions, and practices of our 
Nation and its people. 

Yet last week the Senate took the decisive 
step that will lead to the greatest and most 
comprehensive civil rights bill in our history. 
Out of a babel of discord, the strong clear 
voice of sanity has at last been heard—de- 
claring that one person’s right are as impor- 
tant as another’s. 

Finally, it has become clear that America 
is not going to put up with the paradox of 
poverty amidst prosperity. We realize now 
that by itself prosperity is net going to get 
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rid of poverty. In his state of the Union 
message President Johnson declared “all-out 
war on poverty,” and in S. 2642, this declara- 
tion has been translated into an effective 
battle plan. 

The war on poverty has been conceived 
around two central objectives: 

First, to provide jobs and training, espe- 
cially for those young people now growing 
up in poverty and increasingly condemned 
by lack of economic opportunity to repeat 
the cycle all over again. 

Second, to begin the process of planning 
and organizing that will bring the entire 
resources of a community to bear on the 
specific problem of breaking the cycle of 
poverty in that community. 

Most of the victims of poverty are today 
the sons and the daughters of poverty. 
Worse than that: Of the almost 3 million 
children in families receiving public assist- 
ance in 1961 under aid to dependent children 
programs, 40 percent were descended from 
grandparents who received this aid. To 
paraphrase Justice Holmes, three genera- 
tions of poverty is enough. 

In 1962, there were some 11.5 million young 
persons under the age of 18 living in fami- 
lies whose total money income was less than 
$3,000. Half these families had incomes be- 
low $1,800. 

Almost two-thirds of the heads of poor 
families have only 8 years or less of school- 
ing. 

Nearly two out of five of these families are 
headed by persons who are not listed in the 
work force at all. 

More than three-quarters of the poor fami- 
lies are white. 

It is a false notion that the poor are con- 
centrated in a few so-called pockets of 
poverty. They are everywhere in America. 
If they are out of sight, do not suppose that 
they are ever more than 5 miles away. 

There is no more desperate plight than that 
of the poor families headed by women. 
About a third of the families with women 
breadwinners in 1962 had incomes under 
$2,000. About half a million women bread- 
winners whose husbands were absent were 
trying to raise school age children at the 
same time they support them. 

In April of this year there were in fact 1 
million families receiving assistance through 
the aid to dependent children program; 
3.2 million children were living on ADC 
payments. The average payment to a family 
was $129 per month last October. This is $30 
a week for a family to grow up on. That will 
keep people alive, It will not break the cycle 
of poverty. 

It is possible not to face the responsibility 
of society to provide its children with the 
health and education and moral instruction 
that will enable them to become independ- 
ent, self-sufficient citizens. But it is not 
possible to escape the penalties of failing 
to do so. Every undereducated, under- 
trained youth from a poverty background 
entering our work force today will cost us 
approximately $30,000 in various kinds of 
welfare payments in the course of his life. 
Either we help the youth or we support the 
adult. And every dollar we invest now in 
the youth will save us 10 to 20 times that be- 
fore we are through. 

In the 12 months that begin July 1, 2 
weeks from now, a million more persons will 
turn 18 than in the current 12 months. 

Nine and a half million teenagers will 
enter the work force during this decade with- 
out a high school education. The task of 
finding steady employment for this group 
will be exceedingly difficult. Although un- 
employment declined last month to the 
lowest point in 4 years, about one out of six 
teenagers in our labor force could not find 
a job in May. 

On the ist of July, the United States 
will begin one of the most important social 
experiments of the postwar period. 
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Beginning that day, all young men who 
register for selective service and who are out 
of school will be called in immediately and 
given the Armed Forces qualifications tests. 
At the present time many boys wait 4 or 5 
years before being examined. 

The object of these examinations will not 
be to find out which young men are quali- 
fied for military service. No one is going to 
be drafted any sooner than in the past. The 
purpose will be rather to find out who is 
not qualified—either for military service or 
for responsible life as a productive citizen. 

We have already begun referring older boys 
who are rejected for the draft to our local 
employment service offices, so we have some 
experience with the program, and full con- 
fidence that it will work. 

We have also some measure of the size 
of the problem we face. 

In New York City—just as one illustra- 
tion—during the 6-month period ending 
March 31 of this year, more than half— 
53.1 percent—of the young men called up for 
selective service were rejected because of 
physical or educational inadequacies. More 
than one boy in four who was called up 
could not meet the education standards of 
the Armed Forces. These are the equiva- 
lent—at the top—of about a seventh or 
eighth grade education. 

You will see the kind of problem we are 
facing when I tell you that one New York City 
youth in every six scored so low on the mental 
test that the law prohibits the induction 
of such persons into the Armed Forces. This 
is the so-called 10th percentile group, whose 
education and training has not gone beyond 
the level of the fifth grade. 

Our investigation of this general situation 
shows clearly that most of these boys are the 
products of poverty—of bad homes, bad 
schools, bad neighborhoods. There are 
vastly more of them than we have allowed 
ourselves to suppose. 

As nearly as I can evaluate the available 
evidence we are right now—at a time of rec- 
ord prosperity—adding between 250,000 and 
300,000 boys and girls to a human waste heap 
every year. This estimate is based on school 
dropout rates, increasing juvenile delin- 
quency, illegitimate births, and narcotics 
addiction rates, unemployment rates—the 
cruelest statistics in the world. But the 
estimate is, if anything, low. 

This is one part of the picture of the neces- 
sity for the passage of the Economic Oppor- 
tunities Act. 

Title I of S. 2642 contains provision for 
the assistance, though work and tra 
programs, of between 300,000 and 400,000 
boys and girls every year. 

The Job Corps program provided for by 
title IA of the act will provide training 
and work camp experience for young men 
and women who need most of all to be given 
@ new environment in which to develop 
their talents. 

The job-study program set up by title 
I-C of the act will permit boys and girls 
who might otherwise have to drop out of 
school for economic reasons to meet their 
needs. 

A third part of this youth training and 
work program, which will be administered 
through the Department of Labor, is pro- 
vided for in title I-B. It contemplates the 
development of work-training programs for 
200,000 boys and girls the first year. 

We propose to put 150,000 of these young 
men and women to work in Neighborhood 
Youth Corps projects within 2 months of the 
day the Economic Opportunity Act is signed 
and funds are appropriated for it. 

This may seem a rash commitment. But 
the situation demands this kind of action. 
We will be ready for it. 

In general, the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
ea will make available three types of 

obs: 

The first will be part-time employment 
after school and during summer for young- 
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sters who are in school, who are doing all 
right, but who might otherwise be forced 
by economic need to drop out of school. 

The second type will also be part-time 
work for students who are potential drop- 
outs because they are losing interest in 
academic work. They will be given part- 
time work calculated to develop marketable 
vocational skills and work habits, with the 
expectation that they will eventually move 
into regular permanent employment. Every 
effort will be made to keep them in school. 
Work-study programs similar to this are 
now being successfully conducted in the 
school systems of at least 18 cities. 

The third type of Neighborhood Youth 
Corps project will be designed for school 
dropouts who have no marketable skills. 
These youngsters will work on community 
projects in supervised work crews, where they 
can learn work discipline and basic voca- 
tional skills. 

Every opportunity will be made to employ 
these youngsters in activities that will ben- 
efit the community and will lead to full- 
time employment. They may work as nursery 
school aids, teachers’ aids, or research aids. 
Many will be in occupations for which there 
is a greatly increased demand such as auto 
mechanics, office workers, draftsmen trainees, 
cooks’ assistants, waitresses, nurses’ aides and 
hospital orderlies. 

These projects can be sponsored by local 
governments, public institutions such as 
schools and hospitals, or private nonprofit 
agencies. The Federal Government will con- 
tribute 90 percent of the cost of the program, 
with the local sponsor being responsible for 
the remaining 10 percent. 

A student in a Neighborhood Youth Corps 
project working part time during the school 
year, will be able to earn as much as $760. 
A young man or woman working in a sum- 
mer program can earn as much as $350. 

The possibilities for projects are limited 
only by local needs, imagination and re- 
sources. The projects must involve facilities 
that are publicly owned or run by a private, 
nonprofit organization. They must offer 
service in the public interest that would not 
otherwise be provided. 

The Department of Labor recently con- 
ducted a series of surveys to determine 
the number and kinds of jobs which can be 
offered. The response from public and non- 
profit organizations was instant and enthusi- 
astic. 

Suitable job opportunities were found in 
rural areas as well as urban communities, in 
schools, health facilities, parks, recreation 
areas, and seashore development. These are 
jobs which would not otherwise be available 
but which badly need doing. 

Perhaps even more significant than their 
number and location are the types of jobs we 
found. Many of the jobs will be performed 
in low-income areas, and their performance 
will contribute doubly to the overall attack 
on poverty. Nursery attendants will free 
mothers who must go to work or receive 
training; teaching aids will free 
teachers to provide more individual attention 
in overcrowded classrooms. Ugly urban de- 
cay will be cleaned up. 

The occupations range widely in terms of 
the entry skills and aptitudes required— 
from unskilled (messengers, groundskeepers, 
and cooks’ helpers) to technical and subpro- 
fessional (lab assistants, tutors, and nurses’ 
aids). Maximum use will be made of occu- 
pations which will equip young people with 
skills and experience increasingly in demand 
in the growing service and public sectors of 
the economy. Unskilled entry jobs will be 
chosen which give promise of advancement. 
Youth will be guided individually through a 
planned progression of jobs or tasks which 
tax and stimulate their abilities. The occu- 
pations which have been identified are the 
type which will make this possible. 
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We shall insure that on-the-job and sup- 
plementary training are provided when 
needed. 

No job in this program will displace a reg- 
ular worker. Nor will the Department ap- 
prove any program which might substitute 
for regular full-time jobs that would other- 
wise be created. We are not going to meet 
this problem by robbing Peter of his job to 
give it to Paul’s son. 

Typically, the youth will serve as part- 
time aids or helpers in activities which are 
starved for additional help and for which 
full local financing is simply not available, 
and is clearly not going to be available. 

Girls will participate fully in these pro- 
grams. Poverty strikes often and hard at 
families headed by women. They, too, need 
skills and experience to discharge their in- 
creasing financial responsibilities. Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps programs will serve them 
well. 

Many of these locally conducted programs 
will be such that they can use the services 
of volunteer citizens. The spirit of the Peace 
Corps shows the incalculable energies and 
great willingness which await guidance into 
constructive leadership of these young peo- 
ple at work. It is a major objective of this 
entire program to help people become self- 
supporting and to concentrate on efforts 
which will do this. It is also a major objec- 
tive to avoid the creation of a large Govern- 
ment bureaucracy. The program is for those 
in poverty status, not to put people on the 
Government payroll. 

This program will be closely coordinated 
with the development of community action 
programs authorized by the bill. 

The neighborhood Youth Corps programs 
are, of course, only one portion of the many- 
sided attack on poverty in S. 2642. They will 
be carried on jointly with the other pro- 
grams proposed in the bill: 

The job corps, which will bring together 
important work, training facilities, and vol- 
unteer trainees. 

The special work-study programs for col- 
lege students. 

The community action programs, which 
will be multipronged attacks in areas where 
large numbers of the poor live. 

The new tools to help low-income farm 
people. 

The loan and guarantee provisions of the 
bill, which are designed to develop employ- 
ment opportunities for long-term unem- 
ployed in community action areas. 

And, finally, the special effort to provide 
temporary, public service employment for the 
unemployed heads of families receiving wel- 
fare assistance. 

The enactment of S. 2642 will provide an 
arsenal of weapons from which to choose 
in mounting the attack on the various prob- 
lems of youth, poverty, and unemployment. 

To help us make the best provision for 
each boy or girl in need of assistance—we are 
planning to establish youth opportunity 
centers to be operated by the Federal-State 
employment service system. The centers will 
make possible the integration of existing 
manpower responsibilities for youth at the 
local level and will provide a functioning 
base for our added work in the war on 
poverty. They will be staffed by specialized 
personnel trained to assist youth, using diag- 
nostic interviewing, occupational testing, 
and counseling. The functions of the cen- 
ters will be (1) to screen, counsel, and refer 
youth to appropriate skill development serv- 
ices to prepare for employment, (2) to search 
out suitable job opportunities for youth, and 
(3) to place youth in regular employment. 
Comparable services will be provided to youth 
in smaller communities and rural areas 
through mobile youth service units. 

I speak with every other Cabinet officer 
and member of the administration the deep 
conviction that the enactment of this legis- 
lation, now, without delay, is imperative. 
The infection of poverty undermines our na- 
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tional strength in many different ways, and 
only a unified counterattack will bring the 
victory we seek as a nation. When we fight 
poverty, we must fight the cumulative and 
interrelated effect of every aspect of it. Todo 
less will be to lose. 

S. 2642 promises no miracles, pretends at 
no panacea. It is, though, the product of 
a hardheaded idealism which is the truest 
expression of the American character. It 
offers a sound beginning, a careful plan, an 
attainable goal, a practical dedication of the 
Nation to the purpose of the great society. 

The issue in S. 2642 is whether we propose, 
as a nation, to live by the same moral code 
we profess as individuals. 

We do. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the con- 
stitutional right to vote, to confer juris- 
diction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accom- 
modations, to authorize the Attorney 
General to institute suits to protect con- 
stitutional rights in public facilities and 
public education, to extend the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimi- 
nation in federally assisted programs, to 
establish a Commission on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, within 
this limited time, naturally one has an 
opportunity to address himself only 
briefly to a few of the major points in- 
volved. 

Mr. President, may we have order? I 
ask that the time required to obtain 
order not be charged to the time avail- 
able to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi will suspend. 
The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Mississippi may re- 
sume. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
most extraordinary and outstanding de- 
velopment in connection with the bill, 
since its original introduction, is that 
there has been a conscious, deliberate, 
and bold plan to remove or delete from 
the bill the features to which the areas 
of the Nation ordinarily called the East 
and the North are opposed and the pro- 
visions which the people of those areas 
find objectionable. No doubt that ac- 
tion made it possible to obtain the nec- 
essary number of votes to invoke cloture 
in the Senate and to have the Senate 
pass the bill. However, Mr. President, 
I do not believe that procedure reflects 
credit on the Senate or the legislative 
branch of the Government. I do not 
make that statement in regard to any 
particular individual; but I think it clear 
that the bill was in trouble and difficulty 
until those steps were taken. I point 
out that I do not make that statement 
“out of thin air”; I refer to the state- 
ments made by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] in his news- 
letter to his constituents on April 18. 
His letter was, in part, printed in the 
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Recor earlier today. In that letter, the 
Senator from Minnesota stated that the 
entire antidiscrimination practice in 
Minnesota would not be changed as a 
result of enactment of this bill. 

I hold in my hand an article which 
was published on April 30 of this year 
in the New York Times. It states that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH] as- 
serted that the proposed statute would 
have little effect on residents of the 
Hoosier State; and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] said that none 
of the provisions of the bill would change 
the practices in Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, those of us who know 
more about the problems in the South 
find that our advice is rejected. Then 
we find that Senators from States which 
evidently would be little affected by the 
bill have succeeded in having the bill 
written in such a way that it would not 
apply to their States, or at least would 
not apply to them to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Yet they are the Senators who 
have succeeded in writing into the bill 
the provisions in regard to its enforce- 
ment. They are also the Senators who 
have succeeded in writing into the bill 
the FEPC provisions. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, when 
the bill becomes law, in view of the prec- 
edents it will establish in the course of 
a few years, it will not be long until there 
will be total Federal control of all the 
fields the bill now covers, as well as other 
fields which may be covered by sub- 
sequent legislation, enacted as a result 
of continued pressure. 

In this brief time, Mr. President, I 
shall address myself particularly to title 
VII, which changes the form, the mis- 
sion, and the entire philosophy of our 
Government. 

For the first time in the history of our 
Nation, the Federal Government will ex- 
ercise an active day-to-day surveillance 
over the minute and internal operations 
of every little business and manufactur- 
ing plant in the Nation with as many 
as 25 employees. Soon, this 25 is cer- 
tain to be changed to 15, then to 10, and 
then perhaps to 5. 

This operation will be far removed 
from the power of the people. This of- 
ficer will be a Federal officer. He will 
not be elected by the people. He will 
not be subject to the control of laws 
made by the State legislature. He will 
not be subject to the Governor of the 
State. His actions will seldom, if ever, 
be reviewed by a State court; they will 
be subject to review only by a Federal 
court, far removed. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the men 
and women employees will no longer feel 
the obligation and loyalty heretofore felt 
to their employer. This is a most im- 
portant matter, in my opinion. Certain- 
ly it is in my part of the country, and I 
believe it is in other parts of the country. 
The employees will feel that the Govern- 
ment man got them the job. This will 
destroy initiative and pride in their work, 
and will rob them of a sense of responsi- 
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bility to the owner or the operator of the 
business. 

Let this system of Federal surveillance 
go on for 10 years, 15 years, or 20 years, 
and the entire concept of our Govern- 
ment will have changed. For countless 
employees, the entire concept of loyalty 
to the individual or company they work 
for will have been wiped out and 
destroyed. 

Mr. President, I point out that the 
FEPC part of the bill refers to fair em- 
ployment and to giving opportunities to 
all, regardless of race, color, or religion. 
I also point out that, according to the 
unemployment figures assembled by the 
U.S. Census Bureau, the very States 
which do not have FEPC laws have the 
best record for the employment of non- 
whites. I repeat, Mr. President, that 
these are not figures I have assembled; 
they are the figures which have been 
developed by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. These figures have never been 
explained or answered. They are the 
U.S. Census Bureau figures for the year 
1960. From them we learn that my 
State, Mississippi, which has the largest 
Negro population of any State of the 
Union, had one of the lowest nonwhite 
unemployment percentages—7.1 per- 
cent—whereas the national average is 
considerably higher. But in the States 
whose Members of the Congress are urg- 
ing the enactment of this bill—States 
which have State FEPC laws—the situa- 
tion is quite different. For example, in 
Minnesota, which has a State FEPC law, 
the unemployment rate of nonwhites is 
12.8 percent—almost double that of Mis- 
sissippi’s; in Michigan, the unemploy- 
ment rate of nonwhites is 16.13 percent; 
in California, it is 10 percent. 

I could cite the figures for many of 
the other States. Those figures have 
previously been placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. They have never been 
explained or denied, and they cannot be. 

So the very States that have the high- 
est rates of nonwhite unemployment are, 
through the Senators who represent 
them in this body, forcing this bill on 
States which have the lowest non-white 
unemployment rates. In addition, the 
States which are forcing on the Southern 
States the application of this law have 
taken steps to make sure that the law 
will not apply to their own States. 

Thus; people of the States that have a 
State fair employment law think that 
it will not apply to them. They have 
had assurance from many Senators to 
this effect. For the time being I believe 
that this is substantially correct under 
the announced intepretation of title VII 
as now written; but they might as well 
be warned that the Federal agency will 
finally take over. This question will be 
an issue in all congressiorial and na- 
tional elections, and the pressure and 
favor of this Federal agency will finally 
assert themselves in additional laws; 
and the national FEPC will take over. 

Also, through title VI we are now add- 
ing a loose, wide, general formula for the 
distribution of Federal funds and grants. 
In a large way, and as a practical mat- 
ter, we are leaving it to the administra- 
tion that may be in power at a particu- 
lar time to write the final definition or 
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conditions upon which Federal money, 
already appropriated, will actually be ex- 
pended. This applies to all existing pro- 
grams, as well as to those created in the 
future. 

The other day I had a very fine collo- 
quy with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. I am sorry he is not in the 
Chamber at this time; but he had to leave. 
However, I told him I was going to refer 
to this point, which relates to the un- 
constitutionality of these provisions. 

We find that many Senators—all of 
whom swore to uphold the Constitution— 
now are saying, by means of this bill, “Let 
the courts uphold the Constitution.” 

I now refer to that statement. 

[A disturbance in the gallery. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, that is 
a sign of the times. 

I refer now to the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] which 
appears on page 13923 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 16. In discussing 
title II, the public accommodations sec- 
tion of the bill, the Senator from Illi- 
nois said—and he was frank and honest 
about it: 

Why not pass this law and let the Supreme 
Court make the decision as to whether or 
not it is constitutional? 


The Senator gave the real reasoning 
for the opinions of those cited by the 
proponents of the bill when they say it is 
constitutional. ‘They believe that the 
Court, as presently constituted, will up- 
hold it for reasons of their own; they 
say, further, that whatever the Court 
says is constitutional is constitutional, 
and therefore this bill is constitutional. 

So, the membership of the Senate is 
asked to presume the public accommoda- 
tions section of the bill to be valid because 
it is a constitutional question to be de- 
cided by the Court. 

Then, the Court will say that the act 
starts with a presumption in its favor 
because it will be presumed the Congress 
would not pass an act unless the mem- 
bership believe it to be constitutional. 
Thus, we have the unbelievable situation 
of an equation, as follows: One presump- 
tion plus another presumption equals a 
constitutional act. 

And this will happen in the face of the 
fact that the last announcement on the 
question by the Supreme Court, in the 
Civil Rights Cases of 1883, was that the 
Congress had no power under the Con- 
stitution to pass such an act. This de- 
cision was challenged in the Howard 
Johnson case in 1959 and was expressly 
upheld by the circuit court of appeals. 
There was no appeal from this decision. 

From many standpoints, our Constitu- 
tion is now little more than a wreck. 
Many people realize this. Nonsouth- 
ern Senators tell me that they are more 
and more concerned regarding the broad 
holdings of the Court. 

Let the Court uphold this act, and 
there will be nothing left. 

Mr. President, I refer to a question 
which, it seems to me, is peculiar to my 
own State. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining out of the 20 minutes with 
which I started? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight 
minutes. 
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Mr. STENNIS. The civil rights groups 
and other pressure groups had the lime- 
light for more than 1 year. They have 
enjoyed the publicity and the attention 
that they have received, and the money 
that they have collected. They will not 
voluntarily stop. 

With their marches and demonstra- 
tions, many of which were unlawful, and 
with their threats and political black- 
mail, they have frightened the people of 
the Nation and have pushed the Con- 
gress and the President to the extreme. 

They will want more fields to conquer. 

Great publicity has been given to the 
invasion of my State, and perhaps some 
parts of Alabama and Louisiana. They 
are openly proclaiming their intention 
of going into these areas and creating 
civil rights disturbances. 

This invasion of my State is sponsored 
by the Congress of Federated Organiza- 
tions—COFO—the sponsoring group, 
which is made up of the following: Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee—SNICK; Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity—-CORE; National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People— 
NAACP; Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference—SCLC. 

Others participating in one form or 
another and giving financial backing are 
the National Council of Churches, and 
the World Council of Churches. It is a 
shame that the members of churches af- 
filiated with these two church organi- 
zations do not know what some of their 
money is used for when they place it in 
the collection plate on Sunday morning. 

Recently Columnist Joseph Alsop had 
the following to say: 

The real aim of SNICK and other extreme 
Negro organizations is to secure the military 
operation of Mississippi by Federal troops. 


They want to bring about a military 
occupation of the State by Federal troops 
after they know the bill will pass. I have 
appealed to those in the Federal Govern- 
ment for a word of discouragement and 
warning to such groups, but so far as I 
know, no such word has been given out. 

I appealed to the Senate for the enact- 
ment of an amendment to the bill to 
make it a Federal offense to cross State 
lines for the intent purpose of violating 
State laws and inciting strife and law- 
lessness through civil disobedience. The 
Senate rejected that amendment. 

As I save said, violence is continuing 
even after it is known that the bill will 
pass. 

Mr. President, at the appropriate time 
I shall introduce a bill that would cover 
this situation, and ask for its enactment. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted, at the end of my remarks, to 
introduce that bill and ask for its appro- 
priate reference, and that a statement 
pertaining to it may be printed in the 
Recorp. I will continue to try to make 
clear to the Senate the real gravity of 
the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the in- 
vasion of any State by outside racial agi- 
tators, and the lawlessness that will rule 
this year, primarily under the so-called 
Mississippi summer project, presents 
prospects of violence, bloodshed, and loss 
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of life. It is a matter that deserves the 
earnest attention of the Congress and I 
hope my bill will have the support of 
the sponsors of this proposed legislation 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, my time is limited. As 
a parting word I point out with all the 
emphasis that I can that I totally reject 
the deadly and deadening philosophy of 
equalitarianism which is the foundation 
and cornerstone of this bill. Ishall never 
believe that either justice, morality, or 
constitutional principles requires or jus- 
tifies the reduction of all men to the low- 
est common denominator in the name of 
equality. Equality in this sense is a 
manifest myth and finds no support in 
either fact or logic. 

For my entire adult life, I have had 
a deep appreciation of our cherished 
heritage, the common law of England, 
developed by trial and error over the 
centuries, and handed down to us as part 
and parcel of our system of jurispru- 
dence and self-government. 

The basic human and individual rights 
and liberties which came to fruition in 
the common law were not won easily or 
cheaply. I continue to marvel at and 
admire the foresight, the courage, and 
the determination of the countless gen- 
erations which preceded the birth of this 
Nation and which forged and welded to- 
gether this system which we inherited. 
I have never lost sight of the fact that 
this system was solidly based upon the 
premise that the rights and prerogatives 
of individuals are superior to those of an 
entrenched ruling class or an ‘all-power- 
ful centralized government. 

Further, it is nothing short of amazing 
that this English system could develop, 
grow, and survive during the centuries in 
which it evolved. The Roman civil law 
had ruled and dominated the Western 
World from long before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. Under the 
concept of the civil law, the central state 
was supreme. The individual was sub- 
ordinate and subservient to state con- 
trol—little more than a puppet or pawn 
to be manipulated at will. In view of its 
once unchallenged supremacy in its field, 
it was only natural that the civil law, as 
well as the canon law of Rome, sought 
to destroy and suppress any rival system 
which arose. 

But somehow—perhaps because of the 
indomitable love of freedom that lies in 
the hearts of men—the English common 
law system survived and grew. 

Out of this long and difficult struggle 
came many of the rights and guarantees 
which we enjoy today, including the 
right of trial by jury, the presumption of 
innocence, the protection against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, the right 
of assembly, the right to acquire, use, and 
enjoy property as one sees fit, and the 
right of an individual to choose his own 
associates. Out of it came personal 
pride, a sense of responsibility. 

These and other rights, as we now 
know them, do more than protect the in- 
dividual from arbitrary or tyrannical ac- 
tion on the part of the state. They are 
evidence of the fact that ours is a gov- 
ernment of law rather than men and 
that the powers of the state rest upon 
the consent of the governed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
crowning achievement of the English 
common law which grew so slowly over 
the centuries, is the cherished constitu- 
tional system of government of the 
United States of America. 

The philosophy behind this bill re- 
verses and renounces these common law 
principles. It reaches back over the cen- 
turies to introduce into the 20th century 
the long rejected theory of an all-power- 
ful central state. It would make the 
state supreme and the individual sub- 
servient to its will. Its artificially cre- 
ated and untenable philosophy of equali- 
tarianism would cut us all from the same 
pattern and fit us all to the same mold. 
It will stifle individual initiative, dis- 
courage free enterprise and all but ex- 
tinguish the bold and adventurous pio- 
neer spirit which has helped to make this 
Nation great. As I have said, it is de- 
signed to reduce us all to the lowest 
common denominator. 

As I think the Senator from Ohio ex- 
pressed it once in his argument with 
reference to the jury trial: 

One by one, this bill is blowing out the 
lights of liberty. 


I issue this warning and this call back 
to reason and common sense, apart from 
the political pressures, apart from the 
turmoil and strife, apart from the 
marching, apart from everything, a call 
back to the great fundamental principles 
of our form of government. Let us not 
destroy the individual and his chance to 
grow and develop under our system, re- 
gardless of color. 

Now we have blown out the light. We 
have closed the door. We have made 
the state supreme. 

AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS OR 
MATERIAL TO VIOLATE STATE LAW 
Mr. President, I introduce, and ask that 

it be appropriately referred, a bill to 
make it a Federal criminal offense for 
any person to travel in interstate com- 
merce for the purpose of taking part in 
any civil rights demonstration or action 
when the commission of such demonstra- 
tion or action would constitute a violation 
of a criminal offense under the law of 
any State. Upon conviction of such an 
offense, the defendant may be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

There is nothing in this bill, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to prevent any citizen of any State 
from engaging in any constitutionally 
legitimate means of seeking a redress of 
grievances. Such a person may petition 
his government through public meetings, 
parades, demonstrations or any other 
method which has historically been con- 
sidered as a proper means of seeking en- 
forcement of constitutional rights. Nei- 
ther does this bill purport, as has been 
suggested, to authorize a Federal crimi- 
nal prosecution for any act other than 
that which has been declared to be a 
criminal offense under a constitutional 
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statute of a State. A State statute which 
is unconstitutional clearly could not be 
the basis for a prosecution under this 
bill. 

What this bill would prohibit, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is the moving in interstate com- 
merce of persons or materials with the 
intent and purpose to violate a constitu- 
tionally valid State criminal statute. 
That is the sum and substance of this 
bill. 

Their mission is advertised in the press 
by demonstrations in Washington, and 
featured by some of the leading colum- 
nists in their writings. Recently, Col- 
umnist Joseph Alsop had this to say: 

The real aim of SNICK and other more ex- 
treme Negro organizations is to secure the 
military occupation of Mississippi by Federal 
troops. 


I have appealed to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a word of discouragement and 
warning to such groups. But so far as I 
know, no such word has been given out. 
I have appealed to the Senate for en- 
actment of an amendment to this bill 
to make a Federal offense the crossing 
of State lines for the purpose of inciting 
strife and lawlessness through civil dis- 
obedience. The Senate turned me down. 
Perhaps when there is more time, I can 
make them realize the gravity of the 
situation. This plan of violence is con- 
tinuing, even after it is known that this 
bill will be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2923) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to provide a new 
chapter 114 relating to transportation of 
persons or material to violate State law, 
introduced by Mr. STENNIs, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
March of 1933, I came to the Congress of 
the United States as a Member of the 
House of Representatives from the Sec- 
ond District of West Virginia. It was 
my privilege to join the membership of 
the 73d Congress. Also coming to the 
Nation’s Capital for the responsibility of 
legislative service was my colleague then, 
and my colleague now, Hon. EVERETT 
Dirksen, of Illinois. We entered the 
service in Congress on the same date in 
1933. 

Mr. President, I make reference to this 
situation not so much to call attention to 
the fact that we came together, but to 
state for the Recorp that I have had the 
opportunity to listen to and counsel with 
the Senator from Illinois on many occa- 
sions. I have never felt a sense of un- 
derstanding of the very real greatness 
of the Senator from Illinois to a greater 
degree than I have during the progress 
of the more than 80 days of debate on 
the civil rights bill. 

I cross the aisle, personally and ofii- 
cially, as it were, and I salute the lead- 
ership—a leadership of character, of 
conviction, of courage, and of compas- 
sion which has been exemplified, by not 
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only the remarks, but the effective lead- 
ership of Senator DIRKSEN. 

Mr. President, I desire also to express 
appreciation for the leadership of Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD, the majority leader, for 
the sense of balance which he has ex- 
hibited during the tensions which under- 
standably have come to the fore as we 
have considered, discussed, and debated 
the pending measure. 

The astute generalship of Senator 
Humpurey in this battle—and it has 
been in a sense a legislative battle—has, 
I think, brought admiration, if not 
agreement, from all Members of the 
Senate. 

We understand the situations which 
set us aside, one from the other. We 
understand the differences which arise 
as we consider this legislation. I can- 
not emphasize too strongly the effective 
manner in which Senator HUMPHREY has 
conducted the forces that would bring 
an affirmative action on this measure— 
I hope within the next few hours. 

To attempt to name all the Members 
of the Senate who, by and large, stand 
together upon this proposal would be 
awkward and time consuming. There 
might be some whom I would want to 
mention, but whom I might overlook, at 
least momentarily; but I should add 
Senator KucHet’s name. He has stood 
steadfast with Senator HUMPHREY and 
many others whom I have already men- 
tioned in connection with the detailed 
and diligent fashioning in the Senate of 
this instrument for justice. 

I wish to be especially clear on one 
point, and that is that I have a very gen- 
uine respect for every Member of the 
Senate. I believe this to have been true 
during my entire service in this body of 
something over 5% years. I have not 
thought ill of a Member of this body, nor 
have I uttered any words toward a Mem- 
ber of this body even in the heat of con- 
troversy, that I would find necessary to 
withdraw. I respect the membership of 
the Senate. The understanding, the 
appreciation, and the respect which I 
hold for the membership of the Senate 
generally, are shared, I believe, by all 
Members. We must accord to every 
Member of this body the right not 
merely to an opinion—an opinion is not 
enough—but to a conviction on the sub- 
ject matter which has been under dis- 
= for such a lengthy period of 

e. 

The Declaration of Independence 
established the American vision of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
President Lincoln—by painful and delib- 
erate steps—decided that this vision 
could not endure for some if not held 
open to all. John Kennedy reaffirmed 
this decision, and Lyndon Johnson makes 
its accomplishment a national goal. 

In his Emancipation Proclamation, 
Lincoln recognized his own destiny and 
that of America, and in so doing he 
was—in the words of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, “permitted to do more for 
America than any other American man.” 

The crusade continues—not the civil 
war of a nation divided against itself, 
but the effort which Walt Whitman ex- 
tolled—the constant struggle to achieve 
the full dignity and self-realization of 
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the individual, irrespective of race, color, 
creed, or station in life. 

There is another more subtle, yet 
equally pervasive kind of problem which 
is fixed on the individual as a member 
of a specific social class or religious or 
racial group. This identification the in- 
dividual wears as a badge, knowing that 
it is likely to mean unequal treatment 
before the law, inadequate opportunities 
for employment, and inferior conditions 
of health, housing, and education. 

This is still the lot of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of American Negroes—in 
the North as well as the South. 

When we speak of equality of educa- 
tion and equal employment opportuni- 
ties in America, we are, of course, essen- 
tially talking about implementing the 
American ideal for all persons, regard- 
less of racial, ethnic, or religious identi- 
fication. But it is mainly the Negro— 
and this cannot be denied or refuted, I 
believe, with validity—in numbers and 
in the quality of resistance—who has 
been and still is denied full participa- 
tion in the American community of free 
men and women, and this is where the 
problem lies at this hour. For, until the 
children of the emancipation have be- 
come full participants in the entire 
range of community life in America, 
neither they nor the white majority in 
this Republic will be truly free. 

The record shows that the old habits 
of thought and feeling, the patterns of 
segregation, and the cake of custom, re- 
main largely unbroken for the vast ma- 
jority of Negroes in this country. Be- 
cause of the complexities of our law, the 
opportunities for delay, and the accept- 
ance of “token” integration as compli- 
ance with the law, desegregation will 
probably not be greatly accelerated un- 
less other remedies are brought to bear. 

That is what we are attempting to do 
in the Senate in the passage of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

I am inclined to question the meaning 
of the Supreme Court’s injunction that 
desegregation should proceed “with all 
deliberate speed.” I, for one, believe 
that it means considerably more speed 
than we have witnessed. 

Segregation is clearly a national prob- 
lem, not merely a regional one. Custom 
and economics operate almost as effec- 
tively to enforce it in the North as law 
and tradition do in the South. One 
needs only to view the operation of the 
natural selection of poverty in creating 
the Negro ghettoes of our northern cities 
to conclude that segregation is not solely, 
nor even principally, a legal problem. 

The problem does not lie with inade- 
quate enforcement of the law, but with 
the total matrix of inadequate economic, 
social, and welfare conditions imposed on 
Negroes. 

The inequities and discrimination 
practiced against the Negro within this 
matrix vary only in degree from one 
region of America to another. 

When one observes the struggle of the 
American Negro for full equality, es- 
pecially during the 20th century, per- 
haps the most remarkable phenomenon 
is the patience—I repeat, the patience 
of our fellow citizens of the Negro race. 
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Charles Frankel, professor of philoso- 
phy at Columbia University recently 
stated: 

American Negroes have fought with admir- 
able, almost incredible, restraint and self- 
control. They are still fighting for social 
emancipation, but they have demonstrated 
the qualities of self-emancipation, of spir- 
itual emancipation, for which we remember 
and revere Lincoln. If they fail here in this 
country, haying shown these qualities and 
having fought in this way, if they do not 
soon begin to win more quickly and more 
surely, it is unlikely that the people else- 
where who are also seeking emancipdtion 
will ever be tempted to follow their lead. 


We must learn to practice that belief 
which we now profess. It is the belief 
not only of Christians and Jews, who 
believe in man out of love; it embodies 
also the belief of the Greeks, who be- 
lieved in man out of pride. 

The history of the American ideal has 
been always to advance the fundamental 
doctrine that man—as man—is a crea- 
ture of worth and dignity, and that all 
men—as men—partake of these qualities. 

The essential characteristics which we 
cherish are in all men and women, and 
we can no more create an aristocracy of 
human dignity than we can create an 
aristocracy of human love or human 
imagination or any of the other essen- 
tial human characteristics. 

This Senate, this Congress, our gen- 
eration—more than any other since that 
immediately following the Civil War, 
has the opportunity to give new dimen- 
sions to the American ideal. 

Jefferson spoke of this ideal as a “gift 
of God! Emerson, as a “law of nature,” 
and Justice Learned Hand, as the “spirit 
of liberty.” But by whatever name, it 
is the thrust that gives direction and 
meaning to the principles of the pend- 
111 proposal that we call the civil rights 


I shall support this measure, not be- 
cause any pressure group in West Vir- 
ginia or without West Virginia causes 
me to support it. My vote shall be cast, 
as my votes have been cast in the con- 
sideration of this bill, from the well- 
springs of my own conviction, from a 
sense of what I believe to be justice for 
all people under the law. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
77 time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield myself such 
time as I shall need. 

Mr, President, in the tides of time and 
the affairs of men there are moments 
which are more than temporal. As we 
look upon the stage of history, we see 
such occasions as tableaux, or vignettes, 
timeless, scenes familiar from the lore 
of past events whose heritage we bear. 
The story of our freedom is replete with 
such events. One can see in his mind’s 
eye the Pilgrim Fathers of 1620 signing 
the Mayflower compact; the shirt-sleeved 
patriots of 1773 protesting tyranny by 
violence against the established order, 
dumping the tea in Boston Harbor; the 
solemn white-wigged Founding Fathers 
signing the Declaration of Independence 
in Philadelphia, self-conscious in their 
realization of its historic ring of freedom; 
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the assembly, on a funerary battle- 
ground, listening to the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Only history’s hindsight can tell 
whether enactment of the civil rights 
bill in 1964 will be another monumental 
milestone on freedom’s forward march. 
But certain it is that in its entire 175 
years, the U.S. Senate has never so ex- 
haustively debated any measure, has 
never so conscientiously explored every 
nook and cranny of any bill, has never 
more thoroughly sought with gravity’ 
and conviction to widen deliberately the 
horizons of freedom for all its citizens. 
What we have wrought we cannot yet 
judge. But we know that in this hour 
the eyes of the Nation and of the world 
abroad are upon us. 

In this day of instant communica- 
tion, we approach a rolleall whose re- 
sult is a foregone conclusion. There will 
be no surprise in the outcome. And yet 
as we move to the call of the roll there 
lies across the land, as it were, a hush 
of expectancy, a bated breath and a lis- 
tening ear. Even as the citizen still goes 
about his affairs routinely, there will 
come an interruption of the programs 
from a thousand radio stations and a 
flash of announcement to every televi- 
sion set with lighted screen. For the 
Nation and the world has appraised the 
importance of this event and sees it as 
a moment of historical decision. When 
President Johnson confirms that deci- 
sion by signing the bill into law, I would 
hope and urge that he might give con- 
sideration to share that event with the 
world not only at home but abroad as 
well, by means of Telstar. 

There is little that I can say of sub- 
stance on this historic bill other than to 
answer clearly “yes” when my name is 
called. For I believe with the majority 
who will vote likewise, that this bill is 
right, is necessary, is practical, is a be- 
lated recognition of, and a hope-filled 
effort to correct, some vital flaws in our 
democracy. 

The tide of justice rolls slowly for- 
ward, but in a true democracy its force 
is inexorable. We have such a true 
democracy in these United States. We 
believe, before the world and in our own 
conscience, that this democracy of ours 
is needed to liberate all those who are 
in bondage to lesser freedoms through- 
out the world. Our action here is a 
vindication before the nations of all col- 
ors and of no color, a vindication of the 
faith we hold that under our law, as 
under our declared principles, all men 
are equal without regard to race, creed, 
or color. 

Therefore, Mr, President, I shall be 
proud to cast my vote in the affirmative, 
for in doing so I reaffirm my faith in this 
Nation as the land of the free. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. : 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. MORSE. Iobject. If it is not pos- 
sible to wait for Senators to reach the 
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Chamber when quorums are called, the 
rolicall can continue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The legislative clerk resumed and 
concluded the call of the roll and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 433 Leg.] 

Aiken Gruening Morse 
Allott Hart Morton 
Anderson Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hayden Mundt 
Bayh Hickenlooper Muskie 
Beall Hill Nelson 
Bennett Holland Neuberger 
Bible Pastore 
Boggs Humphrey Pearson 
Brewster Inouye Pell 
Burdick Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Randolph 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Case Keating Russell 
Church Kennedy Saltonstall 
Clark Kuchel tt 
Cooper Lausche Simpson 
Cotton Long, Mo Smathers 
Curtis Long, La. Smith 
Dirksen Magnuson Sparkman 

d Mansfield Stennis 
Dominick McCarthy Symington 
Douglas McClellan Talmadge 
Eastland McGee Thurmond 
Edmondson McGovern Tower 
Ellender McIntyre Walters 
Ervin McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Fong Mechem Williams, Del 
Fulbright Metcalf Yarborough 
Goldwater Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Monroney Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

The passage at long last of an effec- 
tive civil rights bill is imminent. Most 
Senators look forward to that historical 
event with a sense of real satisfaction. 
The Senate as a whole has, I believe, a 
sense of achievement after coming to 
grips with a great moral issue. 

We who have struggled and worked 
down through the years for such legisla- 
tion share a special feeling of anticipa- 
tion with regard to its enactment. We 
are mindful, however, that its achieve- 
ment is, in the larger sense, the achieve- 
ment of the Negroes themselves and of 
millions of Americans, both Negroes and 
whites, who, individually and through 
their churches, temples, and community, 
social, and civic organizations, gave com- 
pelling voice to the conscience of the 
country. 

The passage of the legislation will help 
to remove a stain on that conscience. 
Nothing can wipe out the wrongs com- 
mitted, the injustices inflicted, the denial 
of rights that have occurred over the past 
hundred years. But the approval of the 
bill can and will, I hope, mark a turning 
point looking toward the day when every 
American can traverse the length and 
breadth of the land with confidence that 
his rights as a citizen, his dignity as a 
human being, will be respected. , 

The passage of the bill will not be a 
cure-all. Nor are the provisions of the 
bill revolutionary. Indeed, in many 
States, such as my own State of New Jer- 
sey, far broader protection with regard to 
public accommodations and employment, 
to mention only two areas, is already on 
the statute books. But the Federal leg- 
islation is, nonetheless, an important, in- 
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deed essential, step. It signifies, I hope, 
a renewed dedication to the ideals which 
guided the founding of this Nation and 
which remain the surest guide to the do- 
mestic tranquillity and the flowering of 
freedom in the Nation. 


U.S. POSITION IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
made it a practice to have printed in 
the Recorp the magnificent and most 
important reports by the Republican 
Citizens Committee’s Critical Issues 
Council, which now have covered a large 
part of the major issues before the Na- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the press release 
of the Republican citizens on the US. 
position in the Far East, as well as the 
full text of the report. 

There being no objection, the press 
release and the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REPUBLICAN CITIZENS PRESS RELEASE 


WasHincTton, D.C., June 18—The Re- 
publican Citizens Committee’s Critical Is- 
sues Council today recommended a sweeping 
revision of U.S. policy in the Far East to 
correct a record of “dismal failure * * * 
which if allowed to continue might well 
undermine the U.S. position throughout the 
world. 

“Respect for American resolves * * * has 
been eroded dangerously,” the council de- 
clared in another of its series of white papers 
on problems facing the United States. The 
council paper was prepared by a task force 
composed of: Clare Boothe Luce, former 
Ambassador to Italy and Member of Con- 
gress; Mr. Walter Robertson, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Par East Affairs; 
Dr. Richard Walker, director, Institute of 
International Studies, University of South 
Carolina; Adm. Arthur Radford, former 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Dr. 
David Rowe, Yale University; and Mr. Stan- 
ley Hornbeck, former director, Office of Far 
Eastern Affairs, and special assistant to the 
Secretary of State. 

“Over recent years our pose appears to 
have been one of timidity, fear of further 
involvement, and quest for popularity rather 
than respect,” the council stated in sur- 
veying the current U.S. position in east Asia. 

“Our policies and actions seem schizophre- 
nic, as we seek to compromise with Com- 
munist aggression in some countries of the 
area while trying to promote active defense 
in others. 

“Frequent wavering in our stance, as in 
Vietnam, has undercut our position in the 
entire Far East to the point that it now hangs 
in precarious balance. Allies doubt that they 
can depend on us, enemies are convinced that 
we are a ‘paper tiger’ in the Far East, neu- 
trals believe that the United States is headed 
for disastrous defeat, and most free countries 
in the Far East view our policies with dismay. 

“In short,” the council paper continues, 
“the United States has been losing credi- 
bility in its constancy of purpose and in the 
effectiveness of its power, particularly in 
situations of limited warfare. As our credi- 
bility erodes, the cost and danger of restor- 
ing it escalates.” 

In this dangerous situation two major facts 
eclipse all others in importance, the council 
states—the threat of Communist China and 
the inescapable involvement of the United 
States in that threat. 

“It is now clear that if the security of the 
western Pacific area is to be assured, the 
United States must further develop an over- 
all strategy to cope with Chinese Communist 
aggression,” the council warns. “The world 
awaits our decision.” 
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The council stresses five major points in 
support of its criticism of U.S. policy in the 
Far East: 

“1, We have backed away from commit- 
ment of the very force we helped to create 
for dealing with Communist aggression. 

“2. Seemingly forgetting the lessons of his- 
tory, we have pressured allies against action 
in response to Communist provocations and 
pressured strongly anti-Communist leaders 
to accept coalition governments with Com- 
munists, 

“3. We have failed to condemn armed ag- 
gression when committed by neutralists and 
have frequently rewarded them with our mil- 
itary and economic aid even at the cost of 
cutting support to our allies. 

“4, We have failed to relate events in the 
Far East to each other to understand the 
close interdependence which the Chinese 
Communist threat provides for the whole 
area. We have not related tactical situa- 
tions, such as that in Vietnam, to the overall 
Communist strategy of protracted struggle. 

“5. Our own planning has remained re- 
markably defensive, perhaps best symbolized 
by the new term pushed by the administra- 
tion in the last 2 years, ‘counterinsurgency,’ 
which itself implies a defensive dealing with 
insurgency after it has arisen.” 

As corrective action, the council suggests 
a multipoint program embracing several 
broad areas. 

To make clear U.S. commitment to the 
peace and security of southeast Asia and to 
develop a strategic framework for strength- 
ening the position of the United States and 
allied countries in the Far East, the follow- 
ing policies and actions are recommended: 

1. A new initiative by the President, 
backed by congressional resolution, making 
unmistakable our determination to main- 
tain peace, stability, and security in the Far 
East and southeast Asia and our firm intent 
not to allow the political or military security 
of the nations there to be jeopardized from 
outside their borders. 

“2. To back up such a policy statement, 
the United States should undertake regular 
deployment of major forces near threatened 
areas—similar to the dispatch of Marines to 
Thailand in 1962—establishment of an effec- 
tive naval presence in the southwest Pacific 
area, and the regular holding of joint maneu- 
vers with allied powers. 

“3. Embark on a comprehensive program 
to include other countries to help provide 
immediate economic and political support 
to the Government of the Republic of Viet- 
nam in order to make clear U.S. determina- 
tion to make that Government internally se- 
cure and viable. 

“4, Revitalization, or if necessary, recon- 
stitution of U.S. relations with those powers 
with the will, commitment, and area involve- 
ment to guarantee effective joint planning 
and action against Chinese Communist im- 


“5. Inauguration of a regular series of 
meetings, at the ministerial level, of regional 
leaders for developing programs of mutual 
defense, economic development, trade, and 
the training of political and administrative 
personnel. 

“6. Increased emphasis on long-range de- 
velopment and planning for regional eco- 
nomic progress and defense, to include, in 
addition to the SEATO powers, other nations 
and territories threatened by Communist 
imperialism. 

“7. To take advantage of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute and Soviet revelations of Peiping’s 
commitment to violence and war, the United 
States should initiate from the highest lev- 
els an exposure of Peiping’s strategy in order 
to encourage the building of mutual defenses 
in the threatened areas.” 

The council also suggests measures to co- 
ordinate arms policy; to develop and em- 
ploy competent personnel; and, finally, to 
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relate the problems in the Far East to a 
broad view of the world situation. 


TRE U.S. POSITION IN THE Far East 

It can only be with deep foreboding that 
we survey the position of the United States 
in the Far East in 1964. Respect for Ameri- 
can resolve—built at great sacrifice in Korea 
from 1950 to 1953 and by unwavering firm- 
ness during the Taiwan Straits crises of 1955 
and 1958—has been eroded dangerously. 
Over recent years our pose appears to have 
been one of timidity, fear of further involve- 
ment, and quest for popularity in place of 
respect. Our policies and actions seem 
schizophrenic, as we seek to compromise with 
Communist aggression in some countries of 
the area while trying to promote active de- 
fense in others. Frequent wavering in our 
stance, as in Vietnam, has undercut our po- 
sition in the entire Far East to the point 
that it now hangs in precarious balance. 
Allies doubt that they can depend on us, 
enemies are convinced that we are a “paper 
tiger” in the Far East, neutrals believe that 
the United States is headed for disastrous 
defeat, and most free countries in the Far 
East view our policies with dismay. In short, 
the United States has been losing credibility 
in its constancy of purpose and in the ef- 
fectiveness of its power, particularly in sit- 
uations of limited warfare. As our credi- 
bility erodes, the cost and danger of restor- 
ing it escalates. 

Thoughtful Americans want to know why 
our resources and lives are given to fight 
communism in Vietnam, yet efforts are made 
to prevent action against Communist insur- 
gents in Laos; and why the most powerful 
Nation in the world cannot make its voice 
heard with sufficient strength to stop the 
flow of supplies to Vietcong forces through 
supposedly neutral states. Americans are 
not told what our stakes are in the Far East, 
what our strategy is, or how we plan to win. 


I, THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS 


A survey of current U.S. problems and 
policies in the Far East must begin with at- 
tention to two major facts which eclipse all 
others in importance: the threat presented 
by Communist China and the inescapable 
involvement of the United States. 


The Chinese Communist threat 


For 15 years the totalitarian regime of 
Mao Tse-tung in mainland China has been 
the central threat to stability and peace in 
the Far East. Its large military forces and 
its policies of aggression have threatened 
the security of surrounding nations. The 
Chinese Communists are convinced that 
through economic disruption, insurgency, 
loss of morale, and outright aggression they 
can bring about a Communist victory and 
the exclusion of Western influence. Mao 
Tse-tung is the leading advocate of the 
efficacy of armed violence to attain political 
objectives. 

Military victory in China and successful 
employment of force around China’s borders 
from Korea to India have inspired the Chi- 
nese Communists to proclaim an “inevitable 
victory” for their cause. This is a tremen- 
dously important point in gaining an un- 
derstanding of the present situation in east 
Asia where the concept of face means so 
much. The rulers of Peiping insist that 
China is destined to resume its ancient posi- 
tion as the power in the Far East, and they 
urge surrounding states to make their peace 
with the Mao regime as quickly as possible 
on Chinese terms. 

In the framework of their world view and 
their doctrine of historic inevitability the 
Chinese Communists have pursued policies 
that have been as consistent as they have 
been open. Their top spokesmen have made 
clear an intention to reassert the suzerainty 
which formerly put surrounding countries 
in the position of tribute bearers to the 
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celestial court. The policies of the Mao 
regime toward its neighbors, particularly 
Japan and India, leave no doubt of its in- 
tention to dictate the course of events in 
Asia. The parallels with the policies of the 
ultranationalists in Japan in the 1930's, 
including militarism, racism, fanaticism and 
a doctrine of infallibility, are only too clear. 

Peiping has utilized its mass, proximity, 
and manpower, as well as its doctrine of 
inevitability, to drive wedges between those 
who are allied against communism in the 
Far East. Against one country it adopts 
an attitude of truculent hostility while to- 
ward another it turns on the smile of peace- 
ful coexistence. It argues that America and 
other Western Powers are fair-weather 
friends, destined to retreat from involvement 
in Asia, and not to be relied upon. Each 
Small concession won, each occasion of 
wavering on the part of the non-Commu- 
nist forces in Asia, is quickly played upon 
by Peiping as a further evidence of preor- 
dained victory for its cause. 

Mao Tse-tung’s Communist regime is com- 
mitted to a doctrine of protracted struggle 
and war. This provides a strategic perspec- 
tive within which it can accept temporary 
compromises and tactical changes in line, but 
the central concept of inevitable violence 
remains basic and constant. Communist 
China attempts to maintain the initiative by 
an aggressive approach; it seeks to intimi- 
date the smaller powers; it threatens long- 
range hostility against those who would re- 
sist its ambitious demands; and it exploits 
unwarranted fears of China’s size and great 
population by stressing its willingness to 
sustain great loss of human life. Peiping 
warns that resistance to its demands will re- 
sult in protracted and costly conflict in which 
the numerical superiority of the Chinese 
will prove decisive. 

This strategy enables the Chinese Com- 
munists to embark on calculated periods of 
tension and relaxation in which concessions 
can be won by intransigence or feigned rea- 
sonableness; dissatisfactions can be exploited, 
and divisions can be created within the alli- 
ances of opponents. Piecemeal reactions of 
the non-Communist countries have proved 
ineffective, and Peiping’s forces seem destined 
for continued advance until confronted with 
an effective counterstrategy which can force 
them to realize the futility of their hege- 
monic ambitions. 

The threat of Communist China has, of 
course, been enhanced by other factors of 
instability. The intense local nationalisms, 
which helped to precipitate Europe’s with- 
drawal from her former international role 
following World War II, disrupted smoothly 
working economic and trade patterns and re- 
sulted in the loss of experienced personnel 
and functioning organizations before native 
replacements could be trained. In conse- 
quence, many nationalist leaders failed to 
fulfill promises they made to their people of 
a better life after independence. Their 
policies of self-sufficiency, which further en- 
courage disruption, isolation, and inflation, 
promote the very chaos the Communists can 
exploit, The slow process of nation building 
has been constantly disrupted by Chi- 
nese Communist pressures. Instability has 
tended to lend attraction to totalitarian 
prescriptions, and this in turn has reinforced 
the influence of Communist China. 


U.S. involvement 
The other side of the coin of the Chinese 


‘Communist threat is the inescapable role 


which the United States must assume if this 
area of the world is to remain free from Com- 
munist domination. Our involvement as a 
Pacific power was demonstrated in World 
War II and in the Korean war. Chinese 
Communist imperialism today, however, 
makes the relationship of the Far East to 
U.S. security far more intimate than ever 
before. Withdrawal from commitments we 
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have made in the western Pacific might well 
undermine our position throughout the 
world. 

In the immediate post-World War II period 
the United States attempted to disengage 
from its position as a military power in the 
Western Pacific. But Communist on 
in Korea brought prompt abandonment of 
such policies and reassumption of the re- 
sponsibilities necessary to check Communist 
advances in the Far East. We moved wisely 
and quickly to commit our full diplomatic 
and military power. We signed bilateral 
pacts with the Philippines, Korea, Japan, and 
the Republic of China, and we entered into 
the multilateral ANZUS and SEATO treaties. 
Major military and economic aid, the estab- 
lishment of formidable bases, the building 
of indigenous military forces, the stationing 
of US. military detachments in the area all 
offered convincing demonstration that we 
were committed to defend the security of 
free peoples in the Far East. Such policies 
and actions did much to restore confidence 
in the United States, and when Mao Tse-tung 
tested American will in the first offshore 
islands crisis of 1955, it was not found want- 
ing. 

The high point in our determination to 
oppose Chinese Communist expansion came 
in 1958, when Red Chinese forces launched 
an all-out bombardment of the Nationalist- 
held islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 
that second offshore island crisis, Secretary 
of State Dulles warned Peiping that aggres- 
sion against Taiwan would result in a three- 
front war—referring also to Korea and Viet- 
nam. This was as close as the United States 
came to developing a strategic concept for 
dealing with the centralized threat from 
Communist China. It is now clear, however, 
that if the security in the Western Pacific is 
to be assured, the United States must further 
develop an overall strategy to cope with 
Chinese Communist ion. 

Meanwhile, our problems in the Far East 
have increased because of the explicit Chi- 
nese Communist purpose to “drive the Amer- 
ican imperialists out of the Western Pacific.” 
Mao Tse-tung has made a “hate America” 
policy a consistent feature of his diplomacy 
and actions. The intensity of the hate cam- 
paign has been designed both for domestic 
purposes and to scare the smaller powers 
away from close relations with the United 
States and toward neutralism for fear of 
incurring Chinese wrath. 

Peiping could not fail to observe the divi- 
sion which the crisis of 1958 created within 
the United States and between us and some 
of our European allies, not to mention the 
consternation in many of the neutralist 
countries. It has continued to challenge 
and test the resolve of the United States 
with an actively antagonistic program, in- 
cluding organized propaganda and demon- 
strations, and a stepped-up program of guer- 
rilla violence in southeast Asia. The re- 
sponse of the United States can only be one 
of continued firmness, and hopefully, the 
developing of a strategy to counter Peiping’s 
policies. 

II. A DISMAL RECORD 


When the new administration came into 
Office in Washington in January 1961, the 
Chinese Communist hard line and attendant 
violence took on major proportions. Once 
again the United States was required to es- 
tablish credibility for its commitment to the 
security of free peoples against Communist 
threats in Asia. 

In a major foreign policy speech of the 
1960 presidential campaign the Democratic 
candidate objected to our being “preoccu- 
pied with only responding to communism 
instead of also advancing freedom. We are,” 
he maintained, “reacting too late in the cold- 
war crisis where cause of freedom is in 
serious trouble.” Peace, he said, requires 
“more than talk, more than experience, more 
than effort. It also requires foresight.” He 
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called for action before a Communist threat 
reached serious proportions and plans for 
dealing with developments before they 
eventuate. 

The Chinese Communists were quick to 
test the resolve of the new administration. 
Unfortunately, however, our commitment in 
the Far East has appeared uncertain and our 
position there is now dangerously weak. 


Laos 


The first major challenge came when the 
Pathet Lao Communists intensified their 
military action. On March 23, 1961, Presi- 
dent Kennedy reported to the American peo- 
ple the seriousness of the Communist threat 
to Laos, and called attention to the number 
of Soviet planes which, in violation of signed 
agreements, were dropping supplies to the 
Pathet Lao. Laos was made a test case for 
future Soviet-American relations. In the 
complex subsequent developments, certain 
items stand out: 

(1) When the SEATO Council met in April 
1961, the Asian members urged common mili- 
tary action. The Philippines offered armed 
forces. Pakistan even designated the troops 
to be moved to the threatened country. The 
United States backed away in the face of 
British and French pressure. 

(2) Soviet planes continued to fiy supplies 
to the Pathet Lao rebels, and we pressured 
Prince Boun Oum to cease fighting the Com- 
munists and form a coalition government 
with them, eventually cutting off aid to his 
Government in order to force it out of power, 
a fact over which that Government com- 
plained bitterly. 

(3) American allies in the Far East were 
disturbed by our pressures on the Lao Gov- 
ernment. Prince Boun Oum, head of the 
Government—which the United States joined 
in labeling “rightwing”—toured the Far East 
in early 1962 seeking support against U.S. 
pressures. The President of the Philippines 
told him: “It is unfortunate that you and 
those who follow your leadership have not 
been given the full support of those who are 
leading the global struggle for human dignity 
and freedom. * * * Support for the neutral- 
ists in preference to those, like you, who are 
openly committed to freedom is a species of 
sophistry that can only weaken the defense 
of the free world and delay at such horrible 
cost the ultimate victory which free men are 
fighting for.” 

(4) In 1962 Assistant Secretary of State 
Harriman continued pressure on Laotian 
leaders to accept our solution for a neutral 
Laos. He proposed that Communist leaders 
be taken into the government and was so 
insistent that the anti-Communist General 
Phoumi was reported to have told him, “You 
know, Governor Harriman, we in Laos have 
many years’ experience with colonial rule. 
But we were never spoken to in quite that 
fashion in colonial times.” 

(5) By July 23, 1962, we had forced Laotian 
leaders to sign, and we ourselves had signed, 
a 14-nation Protocol and Declaration of 
Neutrality for Laos, based on a Soviet 
“troika” proposal similar to that which we 
were at the same time resisting in the United 
Nations. The ink was not dry when the 
Communists began to violate the agreement. 
It is difficult to understand why the United 
States, after long experience with Commu- 
nist duplicity, would sign an agreement with- 
out built-in guarantees of enforcement. 

The denouement is clear. The agreement 
on Laos did not work from its inception. 
Polish representatives on the three-nation 
International Commission for Supervision 
and Control have blocked effective imple- 
mentation of many provisions. The adminis- 
tration maintains that the Soviets are sincere 
in their wish to carry through the agreement, 
but has been unable to secure effective So- 
viet cooperation to do so and cannot explain 
the actions of the Polish representative. 
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In 1963 Communist forces felt strong 
enough to begin further operations for the 
elimination of the neutralists. The United 
States then pressured the neutralists not to 
fight, in order that the neutrality of Laos 
might be maintained. There has been no 
inspection of Pathet-Lao-held areas, and 
Communist guerrillas in neighboring South 
Vietnam continue to receive assistance 
through Laotian territory. Communist 
China has completed a road into Pathet Lao 
areas. The Government of Laos is threat- 
ened with collapse. 

Once the American President had made an 
issue of Laos, any retreat from our commit- 
ment only undermined the morale of our 
allies in the Far East and encouraged fur- 
ther Communist blandishment. Deployment 
of SEATO forces to Thailand on a volunteer 
basis in the spring of 1961 would have been 
more effective than was the movement of 
Marines in 1962. The United States could 
have informed the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries that aircraft flying 
military supplies to the Pathet Lao would 
be intercepted and shot down. 

American will was tested and found want- 
ing in Laos. The country remains in tur- 
moil with little prospect for stable neutral- 
ity. Had our policies taken into account 
the strategic interrelations of the countries 
of southeast Asia and their intimate link to 
the central threat of Communist China, we 
would not have signed an agreement which 
failed to provide guarantees backed by armed 
sanctions against the violation of neutrality 
for Laos by Communists supporting insur- 
gency in Vietnam. 


Vietnam 


If the performance in Laos left much to be 
desired, the story in South Vietnam, par- 
tially in consequence, has been even more 
dismal. The two cases symbolize the schizo- 
phrenia of U.S. policy in southeast Asia. For 
policy purposes, Vietnam was artificially sepa- 
rated from other areas, and while Ambassa- 
dor Harriman was directed to achieve a politi- 
cal settlement at all costs in Laos, Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor was instructed to bring about 
a military decision over the Vietcong forces 
in the Republic of Vietnam. Since 1954, the 
United States had successfully helped pre- 
serve the independence of South Vietnam, 
and there has been encouraging growth 
in strength. The Kennedy administration 
rightly decided to continue our support— 
indeed, to increase it in view of an intensi- 
fication of Communist pressures. Initial 
progress was encouraging. Government au- 
thority and services were restored to the 
people in nearly all provinces, schools were 
reopened, and economic advances were made. 
South Vietnamese armed forces were 
strengthened, and by 1963 some of the Viet- 
cong forces were turning themselves over to 
the Vietnamese Government in response to 
an amnesty program. 

Meanwhile, however, the infiltration of 
North Vietnamese Communist cadres and 
supplies continued. Political intrigue and 
plotting against the Government had been 
going on ever since President Diem took the 
helm in 1954, but by the summer of 1963, 
the enemies of the Diem government hit 
upon the religious persecution issue. Sup- 
ported by an American press largely critical 
of the Diem government, aided by many emo- 
tional, Vietnamese themselves and by the 
errors and growing estrangement of the Diem 
government from its own people, a few politi- 
cally motivated Buddhist agitators managed 
to convince the American public and Goy- 
ernment that the religious issue was crucial. 

Encouragement from Washington helped 
precipitate the overthrow of the government 
of Ngo Dinh Diem and his assassination, 
before there was a well-prepared alternate 
government to move into the void. The re- 
sults are plain. After two changes of gov- 
ernment, and the loss of momentum, the 
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Vietcong are growing in strength, much of 
the Vietnamese economy and countryside are 
controlled by Communists, desertions from 
the Vietnamese forces have doubled, Ameri- 
can casualties have mounted, and agitation 
and plotting against the present regime con- 
tinues. Many people in that troubled land, 
bewildered by American vacillation and tired 
of suffering, have begun to accept the thesis 
that a Communist victory is inevitable. 
Communist forces now violate both Laotian 
and Cambodian borders with impunity, while 
the United States plaintively protests in 
seeming impotence. 

Vietnam has now become the focal point 
for testing the commitment of the United 
States to its allies in the Far East. The 
struggle against the Vietcong must be under- 
stood for what it is; a war forced upon the 
Vietnamese people from Communist-domi- 
nated areas of North Vietnam and mainland 
China. Contrary to the view frequently ex- 
pressed by the administration, the major an- 
swer to Communist insurgency in Vietnam 
has lain beyond its borders, yet American 
leaders have given little indication they have 
an overall strategic concept with which to 
defeat this Communist aggression. 

The direction and supplying of the Viet- 
cong from outside the borders of Vietnam re- 
mains a key problem, requiring decisions 
which the administration has continually 
postponed. Given more than 3 years’ failure 
of our will, and our readiness to compromise 
in Laos, Vietnamese can with warrant ask 
their American allies, “How can we win?” 


West New Guinea 


Perhaps equally indicative of American re- 
treat from responsibility in the Far East was 
our attitude toward Indonesian expansion in- 
to West New Guinea. We prevented Dutch 
planes supplying their own forces there from 
landing at American bases, and, in a manner 
which made Australian leaders speak of a 
Far Eastern “Munich,” we urged the Dutch 
to continue negotiating the Bunker Agree- 
ment at the very moment when Indonesian 
paratroopers were dropping into the disputed 
territory. Under the agreement, finally 
signed in August 1962, West New Guinea was 
turned over to the Indonesian Government 
on May 1, 1963, after an interim U.N. rule and 
with the specific provision that, after a period 
of years, a plebiscite would be held permit- 
ting the Papuan natives to determine 
whether they wished to remain under Indo- 
nesian rule. Exactly 2 weeks after the 
Indonesians assumed full control, their 
Minister of Information Abdulgani indicated 
that his government had no intention of 
honoring the agreement. He said his minis- 
try would “kill any attempt to separate West 
Irian (New Guinea) from Indonesia. In 
other words, we must eliminate the referen- 
dum, or legal separation which is wrapped 
up in the right of self-determination.” 
There was hardly a whisper of protest from 
Washington. 

The United States could have stopped im- 
mediately all aid to Surkano and applied se- 
vere economic sanctions, including. pressures 
on Indonesia’s trading partners, to force the 
cessation of Djakarta’s military action 
against West New Guinea. To pressure our 
allies to continue to negotiate in face of 
overt military action only further under- 
mined our position in related areas and con- 
vinced the Chinese Communists that the 
American “paper tiger” could be blandished 
into further concessions. 

The Sino-Indian conflict 

Yet another example of failure to engage 
in effective forward planning involved the 
Chinese Communist attack on the Indian 
frontier in October 1962. Instead of utiliz- 
ing the occasion to exert maximum influ- 
ence on India to come to agreement with 
our ally, Pakistan, over the disputed Kash- 
mir, we hastily rushed military aid to India, 
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Then after committing ourselves, we sug- 
gested a new round of talks on the Kashmir. 
Too little attention was given to the multi- 
lateral implications of Peiping’s combination 
military-diplomatic power play. Negotia- 
tions to define the border between China 
and Pakistani-held areas of the Kashmir 
had opened in Peiping exactly 1 week before 
Chinese Communist forces struck. Obvious- 
ly military aid to a major country threat- 
ened by Chinese Communist aggression was 
desirable, but Washington could have acted 
with more caution and deliberation in order 
to push for a settlement of the Kashmir 
dispute in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the United Nations. 

Indian forces would have made a better 
showing if they had not been mainly de- 
ployed against Pakistan. Pakistan was par- 
tially dislodged from its pivotal position as 
a member of both CENTO and SEATO, and 
cohesion within SEATO was further under- 
mined. U.S. military supplies arrived too 
late to affect events on the Sino-Indian fron- 
tier. Smaller nations in the Far East ob- 
served the defeat administered to India at 
the moment we were proving ourselves un- 
able to cope with insurgency in Laos and 
Vietnam, and Mao Tse-tung's strategy con- 
vinced some more leaders in the Far East 
that his is the future. This was a far cry 
from the planning and foresight the ad- 
ministration had promised in 1961. 


Other areas 


To the above dismal story of military as- 
sistance to Vietnam and India neutralized 
by diplomatic schizophrenia in Laos, Paki- 
stan, and Indonesia can be added other mis- 
takes in the Far East which indicate con- 
tinuing lack of well-formulated plans for 
building defenses against the threat of Com- 
munist China: 

(1) Despite extensive aid to Indonesia, our 
mediation has proved ineffectual in deter- 
ring Sukarno from his collision course with 
Malaysia. Sanctions have not been men- 
tioned, nor has the administration given 
the new Malaysian state the expressions of 
firm support it deserves. 

(2) There has been a continuing failure 
to take into consideration our strategic links 
with Australia and New Zealand and the 
relation of their security to developments in 
Indonesia and to our own position in the 
Far East. 

(3) Inadequate attention has been given 
to the Republic of the Philippines which can 
only look with wonderment at the multi- 
billion dollar U.S. commitment to India. 

(4) In the Far East there has been little 
indication of U.S. initiative to take advan- 
tage of the Sino-Soviet quarrel, to exploit 
Soviet revelations of Chinese Communist 
ambitions in such areas as Japan, or to use 
Peiping’s exposures of Soviet actions to dis- 
credit Moscow-supported front groups. 

(5) Little consideration has been given to 
the important part which Japan must as- 
sume in building the economic and political 
defenses for the free world in the Far East. 


Some main points 


In contrast with the era when the Eisen- 
hower administration moved imaginatively 
and decisively toward a regional defense in 
the western Pacific and developed interrelated 
treaty arrangements to deal with the central 
threat of Communist China, there has been 
in the past 3 years a singular absence of 
creative diplomacy and a failure to develop 
a strategic perspective in this critical world 
area. 

Leaders in Asia, particularly in the smaller 
states under the shadow of Chinese Commu- 
nist power, are especially sensitive to change. 
Many who have looked to the United States 
for support are now unsure of answers to 
some important questions. They want to 
know if the United States is the force of the 
future, whether we are a dependable ally, 
whether we can help them with pressing 
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problems, whether we have the will to help 
defend them in the face of adversity. 

The United States has expended more than 
$8 billion in southeast Asia since the Korean 
war and an equal sum elsewhere in the Far 
East. American troops have been deployed 
in the western Pacific for a decade and a half, 
and untold numbers of American civilians 
have devoted their skills toward the social 
and economic improvement of the area. 
Why, despite these efforts, has our position 
in the Far East eroded so rapidly? A few 
reasons deserve repetition: 

(1) We have backed away from commit- 
ment of the very forces we helped to create 
for dealing with Communist aggression. 

(2) Seemingly forgetting the lessons of 
history, we have pressured allies against ac- 
tion in response to Communist provocations 
and pressured strongly anti-Communist lead- 
ers to accept coalition governments with 
Communists. 

(3) We have failed to condemn armed ag- 
gression when committed by neutralists and 
have frequently rewarded them with our 
military and economic aid even at the cost of 
cutting support to our allies. 

(4) We have failed to relate events in the 
Far East to each other or to understand the 
close interdependence which the Chinese 
Communist threat provides for the whole 
area. We have not related tactical situations, 
such as that in Vietnam, to the overall Com- 
munist strategy of protracted struggle. 

(5) Our own planning has remained re- 
markably defensive, perhaps best symbolized 
by the new term used by the administration 
in the last 2 years, “counterinsurgency,” 
which itself implies a defensive dealing with 
insurgency only after it has arisen. 

New policies are manifestly required, 
changes must be made, and initiative must 
be taken if the influence of the United States 
is to be restored in the Far East. Yet despite 
the lateness of the hour, there has been no 
indication of a new course. It is difficult to 
determine whether the administration is sim- 
ply allowing a drift in policy or following a 
policy of drift. 


Ir. WHAT CAN BE DONE 
1, Making our commitment clear 


The United States must, first of all, make 
clear our determination to sustain the secu- 
rity of the Far Eastern area as a whole and 
discard the tendency to treat the separate 
countries in isolation. The United States 
is a Pacific power and international security 
in the Far East is a vital interest of this 
Nation. 

Making clear the commitment of the Unit- 
ed States could involve such policies and 
actions as the following: 

(1) A new initiative by the President, 
backed by congressional resolution, making 
unmistakable our determination to maintain 
peace, stability, and security in the Far East 
and southeast Asia and our firm intent not 
to allow the political or military security of 
the nations there to be jeopardized from out- 
side their borders. 

(2) To back up such a policy statement, 
the United States should undertake deploy- 
ment of substantial armed forces near threat- 
ened areas—similar to the dispatch of ma- 
rines to Thailand in 1962—establishment of 
an effective naval presence in the southwest 
Pacific area, and the regular holding of joint 
maneuvers with allied powers. 

(3) Embark on a comprehensive program 
to induce other countries to help provide 
economic and political support to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Vietnam to make 
quite clear U.S. determination to make that 
Government internally secure and viable. 

When our commitment to the security in 
the Far East as a whole is clear, it follows 
that each policy decision must deal effec- 
tively with the Chinese Communist threat 
at all points. Obviously we cannot have a 
purpose which is less than to effect abandon- 
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ment of those actions, policies, and aims 
which make current Communist operations 
incompatible with national independence, 
military security, political order or economic 
and social development in the Far East. 


2. Developing a strategic perspective 

Given the vital relationship of the Far 
East to U.S. security, it is time to consider 
our involvement there within the frame- 
work of an affirmative strategy. The time 
to move toward the adoption of a strategic 
plan to check the Chinese Communist bid 
for hegemony and put a halt to Peiping’s 
export of revolutionary violence is now. 
Adoption of a strategic goal can move U.S. 
policy in the direction of correctly apprais- 
ing political, economic, and military inter- 
relationships and understanding the mutu- 
ality of needs in the Far Eastern area, thus 
carrying forward the process which the 
Eisenhower administration began at the time 
of the 1958 Taiwan Straits crisis. 

Perhaps even more important, the accept- 
ance of the need for a strategic approach 
to our whole foreign policy in the Far East 
could help the United States influence future 
leadership within the individual countries. 
In the framework of their strategy, the Com- 
nunists have been able to create and utilize 
tightly knit, indigenous political organiza- 
tions such as Western policymakers haye 
not had available. This brings out clearly 
the missing dimension in our capabilities: 
namely, the absence of friendly, well- 
organized, and powerful political movements, 
with independent appeal to wide interests of 
the native populations. 

The thousands of students who come to 
the United States from the Far East, for 
example, have seldom been organized or 
given a sense of identification with a move- 
ment for the development of their own coun- 
tries, linked to the cause of the free world— 
a movement to which they maintain their 
commitment as they rise to positions of in- 
fluence. A strategic perspective requires 
planning not for months or years, but for 
decades. Its absence to date has contrib- 
uted to our failure to develop a forward 
look regarding the organization of the per- 
sonnel with whom we shall have to deal in 
the future. 

Development of a strategic framework for 
strengthening the position of the United 
States and allied countries in the Far East 
would include such measures as the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Revitalization, or if mecessary, re- 
constitution of U.S. relations with those 
powers with the will, commitment, and area 
involvement to guarantee effective joint 
planning and action against Chinese Com- 
munist imperialism. 

(2) Inauguration of a regular series of 
meetings, at the ministerial level, of re- 
gional leaders for developing programs of 
mutual defense, economic development, 
trade, and the training of political and ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

(3) Increased emphasis on long-range de- 
velopment and planning for regional eco- 
nomic progress and defense, to include, in 
addition to the SEATO powers, other na- 
tions and territories threatened by Com- 
munist imperialism. 

(4) To take advantage of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute and Soviet revelations of Peiping’s 
commitment to violence and war, the United 
States should initiate from the highest ley- 
els an exposure of Peiping’s strategy in order 
to encourage the building of mutual de- 
fenses in the threatened areas. 

3. Coordination of arms of policy 


Closely linked to the need for a strategy 
is the necessity to coordinate arms of policy. 
In 1963, there were 16 separate departments 
and agencies of the Government with direct 
major concern in foreign affairs, and another 
20 with some responsibility. 
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In an attempt to establish some coordina- 
tion among these many groups, President 
Truman set up the Psychological Strategy 
Board in 1950. While well conceived, inter- 
departmental and interservice jealousies 
were never ironed out, The Psychological 
Strategy Board proved its value, however, in 
a limited number of instances, such as evolv- 
ing the “voluntary repatriation” formula for 
Korea. It never had, though, either the 
power or the commitment on the part of high 
officials to make its work effective. 

In an effort to improve the situation, in 
September 1953, President Eisenhower re- 
placed the Psychological Strategy Board with 
the Operations Coordinating Board. Itserved 
as a channel of communications among Gov- 
ernment agencies operating abroad, and it 
provided some of the necersary staff work 
for the National Security Council. One of 
President Kennedy's first administrative 
changes was to abolish the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board, and most of the staff func- 
tions for the National Security Council were 
not even adequately located elsewhere. 
There is, therefore, no agency of the U.S. 
Government capable of long-range strategic 
planning and coordination so clearly neces- 
sary for marshaling our resources to meet 
the Chinese Communist threat in the Far 
East. Further, when Vietnam and Laos were 
being treated under separate policies in the 
early part of the present administration, the 
National Security Council was itself being 
given only perfunctory functions and had 
little opportunity for consistent staff work or 
strategic planning. 

Aside from the development of short-range 
“task forces” on special problems, the major 
concept developed by the present adminis- 
tration has been the coordination of the work 
of various agencies within specific countries 
under the rubric of “the country team.” But 
the country-team concept, while necessary 
for efficient U.S. operations within a given 
country abroad, can hardly be expected to 
make up for the lack of coordination in 
Washington. The country-team concept has 
led to playing down the regional and world 
interrelationships that have proved critical 
in the Far East. 

Perhaps in the field of economic power the 
need to coordinate the operations of various 
agencies stands out most clearly. Our eco- 
nomic aid contributions and trade relations 
in the Far East are seldom approached in 
tems of long-range strategic goals. The 
great economic power of the United States 
has seldom been used to back up national 
interest through sanctions or threat of sanc- 
tions. Resources have frequently been 
squandered, almost as if on the assumption 
that any problem can be solved if enough 
money is spent. 

A major step to be taken immediately, 
therefore, is the restoration of the full func- 
tions of the National Security Council to- 
gether with the recreation of a Strategic 
Planning and Coordinating Board with the 
power and the mandate to enable the Na- 
tional Security Council to clarify procedures, 
to bring to bear the full range of our capa- 
bilities in world affairs. Under current or- 
ganization, the Policy Planning Council of 
the Department of State is wholly inade- 
quate for the task; its powers are limited and 
it lacks representation of other agency view- 
points. 


4. Development and employment of 
competent personnel 

We also require a clearly enunciated pro- 
gram for developing a national reservoir of 
trained language and area specialists for all 
of the countries and areas of the Far East. 
In this important field there has not been 
the advance planning or the imaginative 
effort promised. This may in part be a reflec- 
tion of the administration’s inability to 
clarify its own concept of the extent to which 
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the Far East is and will remain vital to our 
national security. Although there has come 
an important, if tardy, realization of the 
role of military civic action and the con- 
structive part which armed forces can and do 
play in nation-building, programs now being 
developed have had little backstopping with 
area specialists. The long-range challenge 
to U.S. security in the Far East calls for just 
as imaginative and far-reaching a program 
for training area experts as was developed 
during World War II. 

Indeed, there has been inadequate applica- 
tion of existing expertise on the subject of 
Communist China, its strategy and its tac- 
tics on the Asian scene. Many top assign- 
ments have gone to inadequately equipped 
persons. Though it is not entirely surpris- 
ing that the United States has been lacking 
in well-trained personnel for Far Eastern 
areas, this does not condone present inade- 
quate attention to programs for developing 
the specialists on which the various branches 
of the Government can draw or the lack of 
full utilization of present expertise. 


5. Relating the Far East to the world 


Just as in the Far East our policies toward 
individual countries and subregions cannot 
be separated, so too, our policies around the 
world bear a relationship to each other. For 
more than 3 years, lack of strategic purpose 
and planning by the United States has re- 
sulted in loss of prestige, and not just in the 
Far East. As our position has eroded, so the 
price of restoring our credibility has in- 
creased. In the Far East the United States 
must now either reestablish its credibility 
or face the possibility of Chinese Communist 
totalitarian hegemony over the whole area. 
Necessary policy decisions will be difficult, 
and the risks will be great. The test is now 
before us: Vietnam and Laos must be made 
secure for the development of free institu- 
tions, and a large part of the answer to their 
problem of security lies beyond their borders. 
A demonstration of our willingness to repulse 
the Communist threat and reestablish faith 
in ourselves as a formidable foe and success- 
ful ally is now a “must.” 

The outcome of the test in the Far East, 
however, will be determined in part by our 
performance elsewhere. Our credibility in 
Vietnam is linked, for example, to the man- 
ner in which we handle Communist subver- 
sion and indirect aggression from Castro’s 
Cuba in this hemisphere. Vietnamese, Ko- 
reans, or Thai are unlikely to evince great 
faith in the destiny of the United States if 
we prove ourselves incapable of dealing with 
Communist Cuba. More than a little, too, 
depends on how we perform in relation to 
the Soviet Union. Are we capable of evolv- 
ing policies which take into account the dan- 
gers as well as the opportunities presented 
by the quarrel between Moscow and Peiping? 

Throughout the world, but particularly in 
the Far East where the Communist China 
threat looms large, the United States, as 
leader of the free world forces, will have to 
face up to the conclusions that the Commu- 
nist view of a decent world order is incom- 
patible with ours. We are called upon to 
develop a strategy to check Communist im- 
perialism. This means a willingness to make 
a commitment and stick to it, the develop- 
ment of an ability at strategic planning, the 
coordination of arms of policy, and attention 
to and long-range development of expertise. 
In the Far East such a new policy direction 
cannot wait. The stakes are too high and 
the pressure of time makes delay unaccept- 
able. 

(NotE.—Not every member of the Critical 
Issues Council, its task force, or Republican 
Citizens Committee necessarily subscribes in 
every detail to all the views expressed. The 
council endorses its papers as a substantial 
contribution to public awareness of current 
critical issues and to the presentation of posi- 
tive solutions.) 
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CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the con- 
stitutional right to vote, to confer juris- 
diction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accom- 
modations, to authorize the Attorney 
General to institute suits to protect con- 
stitutional rights in public facilities and 
public education, to extend the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimi- 
nation in federally assisted programs, to 
establish a Commission on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as we ap- 
proach the close of this civil rights de- 
bate, which is a triumph of bipartisan- 
ship, I wish, first, to call attention to 
a frequently discussed matter, which is 
not particularly germane to the work of 
the Senate but is very important to the 
people of the Nation, that is, the question 
of what is the mainstream of the Re- 
publican Party. I believe it is now clear 
that the mainstream of my party is sup- 
port of civil rights legislation, and, par- 
ticularly, support of this bill. Iam proud 
of the work done in this field by the most 
recent Republican administration, in- 
cluding desegregation of the Armed 
Forces, desegregation of the District of 
Columbia schools, and enactment of the 
first two Civil Rights Acts since Recon- 
struction days. I am proud of the very 
great spirit of cooperation and biparti- 
sanship which animated the Members 
of the other body, particularly Members 
such as Representatives HALLECK, Mc- 
CuLtoc#, LINDSAY, and MATHIAS, in addi- 
tion to many others, in bringing about 
passage of the pending bill by the House, 
where some 78 percent of the total mem- 
bership, including 81 percent of the Re- 
publican Members and 59 percent of the 
Democrtaic Members, voted for the bill. 
I also pay tribute to the spirit of co- 
operation and bipartisanship in the Sen- 
ate, where 71 Senators—more than 
necessary for the two-thirds hurdle— 
voted to invoke cloture. 

The support of 81 percent of the Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle was mus- 
tered; and on the other side of the aisle 
a majority of 65 percent was developed. 

I hope very much that in the days 
ahead this most auspicious bipartisan 
effort will be manifested in the way the 
new law is enforced. We hear predic- 
tions that this new law will cause dis- 
order, opposition, and strife, and that 
there may be defiance of, instead of 
compliance with, the laws of the United 
States. I find that hard to believe about 
any part of the country. If the bill is 
defied and if segregation is continued, 
of course there will be strife and strain 
in connection with the efforts of the 
United States to assert the majesty of 
its law. But if a good-faith effort is 
made to comply with the law by people 
in every section of the country, in un- 
derstanding that we are a total coun- 
try, all one United States—although it 
required mountains of treasure and 
oceans of blood to prove it, it now has 
been clearly demonstrated again—I be- 
lieve all parts of the country, including 
the South, will have the sympathy and 
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the support of the entire country in the 
effort to effect good-faith compliance 
with the law. 

Mr. President, this bill is not an op- 
pressive or a strong measure. It is not 
nearly as strong as it could be made, 
matched against the 1960 platforms of 
both parties and the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights. Those of us who wish the 
bill were stronger could have made as 
strong a fight, if not a stronger one, than 
the fight made by those who are op- 
posed to the bill. We did not do so be- 
cause we wanted a minimally effective 
bill to be enacted as quickly as possible. 

When I say the bill is not nearly as 
strong as it could be, I point out the fol- 
lowing, as examples: 

Title I does not cover State and local 
elections, although the 1957 act and the 
1960 act, which title I amends, do cover 
State and local elections as well as Fed- 
eral elections. 

Title II, which deals with the much- 
controverted issue of freedom of admis- 
sion to such public accommodations as 
hotels, motels, restaurants, gasoline sta- 
tions, and motion picture theaters, could 
have covered all establishments affect- 
ing interstate commerce. But it does 
not; it covers only a limited series of 
enumerated ones. 

Title IV, with respect to public school 
desegregation, could have required every 
school district to file a plan of desegrega- 
tion to begin with the beginning of the 
next school year. Indeed, that was 
called for by the 1960 platform of the 
Democratic Party. But the bill does no 
such thing. It merely gives the Attorney 
General an opportunity to commence 
civil suits in each case. 

Title V and title X could have been 
combined, so that the Conciliation Com- 
mission would have been consolidated 
with the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, 
instead of creating a new commission 
especially for conciliation. In view of 
the extensive investigations, findings of 
fact, and experience of the Civil Rights 
Commission, it is reasonable to assume 
that a commission formed by combin- 
ing the Conciliation Commission and the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission would 
have been a much more effective one. 
However, I hope the new Conciliation 
Commission will do a very effective job. 
Also the Civil Rights Commission could 
have been made a permanent agency, 
instead of requiring that it return to the 
Congress again for further extension in 
4 years. 

Title VII, the much-controverted equal 
employment opportunity title, could 
have been very much stronger. The 
Commission created under it—as I 
pointed out yesterday—has no real 
power, except to conciliate. Not only 
does it not have the power to issue cease 
and desist orders—as is possible now in 
many of the States—but it does not even 
have the power to sue. Suits can be 
brought only by the Attorney General, 
and under severe restrictions, notwith- 
standing the fact that the other body 
voted to give the Commission the power 
to sue. 

There has been a great deal of debate 
over title IX, which deals with procedure 
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in civil rights cases. It has been charged 
that section 902 is the old part III, which 
the Senate deleted from the House- 
passed 1957 act. However, that is not 
at all the case. Section 902 does not give 
the Attorney General authority to in- 
stitute suits, whereas the old part III 
did. Section 902 gives the Attorney 
General only authority to intervene in 
privately commenced equal protection 
cases of national interest, and only when 
the intervention is timely. 

In addition, I had some amendments 
which would have put some teeth into ex- 
isting, little-used provisions of law in 
regard to cases of excessive police action. 
Certainly, much needs to be done in this 
field. For example, in the famous Screws 
case, involving the homicide of a Negro 
prisoner, the defendant was first con- 
victed under the existing criminal 
statute, title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 242, but eventually was acquitted, 
as a result of a decision by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, which imposed a require- 
ment of proof of specific intent to deprive 
the victim of a constitutional right. The 
Civil Rights Commission has found that 
this requirement has made the provision 
virtually unenforceable and has recom- 
mended an amendment. - Similarly, 
under the existing civil statute, title 42, 
United States Code, section 1983, only 
the police officer found guilty of excessive 
action is personally liable, whereas in 
New York, and also in many other States, 
the doctrine of respondeat superior ob- 
tains, and the political subdivision which 
is his emloyer is also liable. Again, the 
Civil Rights Commission has found the 
provision virtually unused for this rea- 
son and has recommended an amend- 
ment. 

So, Mr. President, it is clear that the 
pending bill is far less than a really 
tough civil rights law; but it is im- 
portant to note that the bill does cover 
all the issues, and introduces the United 
States into every one of the cases, in 
which frustration and despair have been 
the fuel upon which Negro demonstra- 
tions and Negro resentments have fed. 
Therefore, if we make the new law effec- 
tive, and if it receives good-faith com- 
pliance, and if we really try to do our best 
in that connection, it will be an enor- 
mous influence in the interest of stability 
in this country and will not constitute 
a sectional act. 

Indeed—and I say this out of a sense 
of deep conviction—the new law will re- 
deem the South and will enable it to go 
forward arm in arm with the rest of the 
Nation, not only in physical progress, but 
also in moral progress and in intellectual 
progress; and I hope and pray it will end 
in the South a system of society which I 
believe has held the South back, all these 
years, behind the march of progress and 
behind the march of the times. 

It has been too little emphasized in 
this debate how far behind that section 
of the country is in regard to certain 
elementary rights. An effort has been 
made—and I think with some success—to 
gild the lily much too brightly. The 1963 
report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights shows that as late as the 1962 
voter registration in the 100 so-called 
black counties, which stretch across the 
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South from the Mississippi to the At- 
lantic and in which there is a very large 
Negro population, only 8 percent of the 
Negro population of voting age was 
registered to vote. At the same time 89 
percent of the whites of voting age were 
registered to vote. It is easy enough to 
attempt to lay that aside by saying that 
Negroes do not want to vote, do not come 
to register, neglect their civic duties, and 
so forth. But the same record is replete 
with instance after instance of intimida- 
tion to prevent people from voting. We 
now hear predictions that if a number of 
young college people go down to Missis- 
sippi this summer to try to teach Negroes 
how to avail themselves of their right to 
vote, they will be in danger of being 
killed. That is the danger against which 
they are being warned. Merely because 
they are strangers, foreigners having no 
business there? No, they are honorable 
citizens of the United States who are 
seeking to help other citizens of the 
United States to assert their basic con- 
stitutional rights, 

So the picture is not a bit pretty, not- 
withstanding the fact that every effort 
has been made to pretty it up in this 
Chamber in the course of the debate. 

Still, to this day, school desegregation 
proceeds at a snail’s pace in the South. 
The Civil Rights Commission’s figures 
show that in the 3,052 southern school 
districts which have both Negro and 
white students, only 979, or 32.1 percent, 
permit, Negroes to attend formerly all- 
white schools. And only 8 percent of 
the Negro pupils in the South attend 
school with white pupils. In one State, 
the State of Mississippi, so far as I know 
now, there has still been no effort what- 
ever at desegregation of the public 
schools, although a decade has passed 
since the Supreme Court’s school de- 
segregation decision. 

Much has been made in the debate of 
the question of racial imbalance in 
northern cities, including mine; New 
York City has especially been singled out. 
Let us look at the record, as a famous 
Democratic Governor of New York, Al 
Smith, used to say. The record shows 
that in New York City only 19 percent of 
our total of 860 public schools can even 
be charged with racial imbalance—that 
is, where there is a greater than 90 per- 
cent concentration of Negro children, 
attributable to residential patterns. 
There is no question even of imbalance 
in the remaining 91 percent of our 
schools: In 100 of them, one-half are 
nonwhite. And in the entire public 
school system not a single school is all 
white or all Negro. The State and city 
governments are dedicated to eliminat- 
ing both whatever imbalance exists and 
the housing patterns which created it. 

This bill, on the other hand, is de- 
signed to eliminate racial segregation, 
where States attempt to maintain that 
unconstitutional system. 

An amendment to the bill was offered 
to include racial imbalance, a red 
herring amendment, I called it, because 
it begs the question: neither the bill nor 
the Constitution requires that schools 
have any particular racial mixture. In- 
stead, both prohibit only the denial of 
the right of a child to attend, without re- 
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gard to his color, the school which under 
@ normal school plan he has the right 
to attend. 

Finally, fear has been expressed that 
there will be demonstrations and public 
anxiety, and that there will be an or- 
ganized effort to test the bill. Again I 
say that it is high time that we awakened 
to the fact of the enormous resentment 
generated when there is an effort in a 
community to deprive people of a legal 
outlet for grievances which are reason- 
able and fair. The Supreme Court has 
held time and again that communities 
may not, under any laws which endeavor 
to suppress it, deny the first amendment 
right of free assembly to express griev- 
ances. It seems to me that the least that 
enactment of the bill into law should do 
is convince communities that people must 
at least be listened to. If we give them 
orderly conditions under which they may 
be listened to, the overwhelming majority 
will be content to accept those orderly 
conditions. With respect to those who 
may nonetheless be violent, whatever 
may be their reason, there will be all 
the more sympathy and support for re- 
straining any such violence or illegality, 
where there is an elementary effort to do 
justice by allowing the reasonable dem- 
onstration, march, meeting on the court- 
house steps or on the lawn of the legis- 
lature, which has been denied in many 
communities. If that statement is con- 
troverted, look at the case of Edwards 
against South Carolina, which was de- 
cided in the U.S. Supreme Court just last 
year. That decision freed 187 Negroes 
because they were unjustly imprisoned 
for the alleged crime of singing on the 
lawn of the State legislature. 

So what we do with the bill will depend 
upon us. If we do our job as Americans 
by enacting law which the overwhelming 
national consensus approves, our coun- 
try may, for all of its citizens, white and 
black alike, see a new burst of freedom 
and a new order of tranquility, justice, 
and opportunity for people who have for 
too long been denied opportunity. 

Mr. President, I close by showing what 
that will mean in terms of opportunity— 
not in Georgia, Alabama, or Mississip- 
pi—but at home in New York. Yesterday 
in New York citizens of our city showed 
what is needed, beyond the law, in order 
to restore some measure of justice and 
balance to a situation which has cried 
out for justice and balance for so long. 
A group of distinguished New Yorkers 
have established an organization called 
the Interracial Council for Business 
Opportunity whose object is to get small 
business opportunities and loans for 
businesses in which Negroes participate. 
An appalling set of statistics in this 
newspaper story is the following: The 
council found that only 18 percent of the 
retail businesses in Harlem, which is a 
very heavily Negro-populated commu- 
nity in New York, are Negro owned; and 
in the whole city of New York only a 
dozen Negro-owned businesses employ 
more than 10 people. There are almost 
no Negro-sponsored manufacturing 
firms and distributors. In short, there 
is a tremendous task to be done beyond 
the law. 
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Because Negroes constitute today a 
very substantial part—about one 
eighth—of the population of New York 
City, the figures that I have mentioned 
indicate the formidable job which the 
citizenry still have to do in a private way 
and in a business way and in the way 
of being civic-conscious. 

In this bill we have a law which will 
give stability, a law which is not exces- 
sively rigorous, which is certainly fair 
and which, if anything, errs in its various 
provisions on the side of a very gradual 
approach. We have an opportunity for 
stability in our country and for progress 
in an area which has plagued us very 
deeply as a nation, both in fact and in 
our consciences, for so long. Whether 
or not we can take advantage of this 
great opportunity as a nation will de- 
pend very heavily upon two things: First, 
those in the southern section of our 
country who have made their fight 
should, notwithstanding their deep con- 
victions on the subject—and I respect 
their sincerity as completely as I hope 
they respect mine—comply with the law 
instead of defying it; second, the rest of 
us in every part of the country should 
understand that the law is only a begin- 
ning and only a basis. There is much 
that we need to do beyond the law in 
order to restore justice and opportunity 
to a large section of our population 
which wants nothing better than to be 
like everyone else—productive, useful, 
orderly, and law-abiding Americans in 
every sense of the word. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, the 
article to which I have referred, entitled 
“Negro Businesses To Receive Advice and 
Financial Aid,” by Edith Evans Asbury, 
published in the New York Times today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEGRO BUSINESSES To RECEIVE ADVICE AND 
FINANCIAL Am—GnOUU F? FORMED HERE To 
GUIDE AND ENCOURAGE ENTERPRISE—FOUR- 
TEEN BANKS COOPERATE 

(By Edith Evans Asbury) 

Technical advice and loans for Negro busi- 
nessmen who need them but don’t know 
how to get them will be available here under 
a plan announced yesterday. 

The aid will be given on the same basis 
as that on which the Federal Government 
provides technical assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Rodman Rockefeller, son of the Governor, 
and Harvey C. Russell, vice president of the 
Pepsi-Cola Co., are cochairmen of the orga- 
nization that will administer the plan. It 
is the Interracial Council for Business Op- 
portunity, and it is cosponsored by the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress and the Urban League 
of Greater New York. 

FOURTEEN BANKS TO COOPERATE 

Efforts will be made to assist Negroes al- 
ready in business, and those who wish to go 
into business, to apply for financial assistance 
in the proper manner and to the proper 
places. 

Many Negroes have been cut off “from the 
mainstream of business,” Mr. Russell said, 
and do not understand how to obtain busi- 
ness loans from banks. 

Fourteen leading commercial banks have 
agreed to cooperate with the council, which 
describes itself as “the Nation’s first volun- 
teer program of free direct technical assist- 
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ance to underdeveloped business communi- 
ties here in our own country.” 

The plan was announced at a press con- 
ference at the Overseas Press Club, 35 West 
10th Street, by Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Rus- 
sell. 

HELP WITH PROBLEMS 

Economic independence is an important 
element in the achievement of civil rights 
for the Negro, Mr. Russell said, and a prime 
target in the strengthening of the Negro 
community’s economy is the small business- 
man, who can and should play a key role. 

Members of the interracial council will 
assist individual Negro businessmen in pre- 
paring loan applications. The 14 cooperat- 
ing banks have assigned specific lending of- 
ficers to handle these applications. 

These banks are: Marine Midland of New 
York, American, Bankers, Chemical Bank 
New York, Irving, Manufacturers Hanover, 
Trade Bank & Trust Co.’s, Central State, 
First National City, Israel Discount, Franklin 
National, Sterling & Chase Manhattan Banks, 
and the Commercial Bank of North America. 

The council will also help the Negro small 
businessman “find out just what his prob- 
lems are, and then help him learn to solve 
them,” Mr. Russell said. 

“Only then can he qualify for a bank loan, 
and at that point he may find he doesn't 
really need it,” Mr. Russell added. 

The council will also supply guidance to 
senior workers who have acquired sufficient 
knowledge and skill to go into business for 
themselves. 

It will seek to interest young Negroes in 
undertaking business careers. It has already 
undertaken a counseling program at Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School and plans simi- 
lar ones in other schools, according to Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

“Many young, bright Negroes have been 
leery of going into business,” he said. “We 
intend to help them recognize the opportu- 
nities available.” 


STAFF BEING HIRED 


The council was formed in October 1963, 
and has been operating on an experimental 
basis with help from the staffs of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, the Urban League and 
the New York State Commission for Human 
Rights. 

A grant of $25,000 from the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund and promised support from 
other philanthropic funds, corporations and 
the Federal Government have enabled the 
eae to begin hiring an administrative 
staff. 

The council has found that only 18 percent 
of the retail businesses in Harlem are Negro 
owned, and, in the entire city, only a dozen 
Negro-owned businesses employ more than 
10 persons. There are almost no Negro- 
sponsored manufacturing firms and distrib- 
utors. 

With the assistance of 100 New York City 
white and Negro businessmen the council 
intends to compile a list of persons with 
capital who are interested in going into busi- 
ness with Negro businessmen. It will also 
seek to pinpoint new business opportunities 
for qualified Negroes throughout the city. 

The council's temporary Office is at 15 East 
84th Street, where information can be ob- 
tained. 


Mr. KEATING obtained the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri. 


A GREAT MAN AT 76 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently one of the outstanding news- 
papers of my State, or for that matter 
of the Nation, the St. Joseph News-Press, 
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wrote an editorial about a great Ameri- 
can who has been a friend of so many— 
and of mine—for a number of years. 

James Aloysius Farley, known to his 
friends as Jim, represents all that is best 
in American life—an outstanding indus- 
trialist, able in the political field, one 
devoted to his family, and a true Ameri- 
can patriot. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial, “A Great Man 
at 76,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A GREAT MAN AT 76 


Tomorrow is the birthday of James Aloys- 
ius Farley. He will be 76 years old. Who is 
James Aloysius Farley teenagers may have to 
ask. 

Jim Farley, as he was called by his Presi- 
dent (for Jim Farley did more than any one 
man to make Franklin D. Roosevelt Presi- 
dent), is one of America’s great. He served 
in the Cabinet of Mr. Roosevelt as Post- 
master General. He came to St. Joseph on 
April 3, 1940, to dedicate the present post 
Office. 

Few men at 76 carry themselves as well, 
have so light and spry a step as his, this 
beloved James A. Farley. He walks to the 
Waldorf dining room with the step of a man 
half his age. His memory is phenomenal and 
he can ask about friends with correct names, 
of men in all parts of the country. 

Yes, James A. Farley’s birthday is May 30. 
May all the blessings of the natal day be his. 
Democrat yes, but beloved by all, whatever 
their political creed, that’s our Jim Farley. 

Congratulations to the genial, gay, charm- 
ing, big 6-footer who is enjoying life day by 
day as a key executive of the Coca-Cola 
people, 

God bless you and keep you, Jim Farley. 
You are a joy forever to all who know you. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the 
constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of 
the United States to provide injunctive 
relief against discrimination in public 
accommodations, to authorize the At- 
torney General to institute suits to pro- 
tect constitutional rights in public fa- 
cilities and public education, to extend 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to pre- 
vent discrimination in federally assisted 
programs, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a his- 
toric moment approaches. I shall not 
delay the Senate excessively by a long 
speech on the bill. My views are well 
known on that subject. I think it is ap- 
propriate, however, to briefly consider 
two things: One, the work, cooperation, 
and the dedication that make this work. 

Ten years ago the Supreme Court 
handed down its landmark decision in 
the Brown case declaring that the doc- 
trine of “separate but equal” was in- 
compatible with the Constitution. Even 
our own Capital City was, at that time, 
segregated. Discrimination was wide- 
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spread, and was compelled by law in 
many of our States. 

The two civil rights bills passed in 
1957 and 1960 were the first of their kind 
since Reconstruction. They were the 
first legislative steps in elimination of 
the blot on our national image that is 
racial injustice. Because of many com- 
promises, those laws were a modest be- 
ginning—concentrated, as they were, al- 
most solely on voting rights—but they 
were, at least, a start toward the culmi- 
nation of today, or perhaps tomorrow. 

The segregated lunch counters which 
caused the student revolution of the 
early sixties seemed invulnerable a few 
years ago. The use of taxpayers’ money 
to build and operate segregated facilities 
was an accepted practice. The difficulty 
of vindicating civil rights in court was, 
for many individuals, insurmountable. 

The changes which we are about to 
effect are the fruit of the labors of many 
millions of Americans. They are the 
result of hard work, scholarship, dedica- 
tion, determination and yes, restraint. 
For despite the well publicized excesses 
of a few, most Americans have waited 
long and patiently for this day. To the 
idealistic and zealous students who by 
peaceful demonstrations first brought 
this problem to the attention of the Na- 
tion, to the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights whose able representatives 
labored long and hard with us, and, per- 
haps most of all, to the clergy and the 
churches of all faiths who so forcefully 
presented to the American people the 
moral aspects of this problem, I extend 
my heartfelt personal thanks. And I 
know that I speak for many in this 
Chamber in doing so. This is a day for 
all America to be proud, but, most of all, 
it is their day. 

Each of us, when June comes around, 
is given the opportunity to attend and 
perhaps address a number of college 
commencements—although we have 
missed a few, in a good cause this year. 
We have each heard the student com- 
plaint that after 4 years of hard work, 
the ceremony should be called conclu- 
sion rather than commencement. 

Let us not fall into the same trap. To- 
day is not the end of our work, but it is 
truly a commencement. We have 
worked hard. We have prepared our- 
selves and the country for this bill. After 
much delay, we have passed our final 
exams. But the enormous task of put- 
ting all this into practice is ahead. If 
this law is to be a dead letter on the 
statute books—like the diploma gather- 
ing dust, it will be useless. The bill is 
a tool with which to build a better Amer- 
ica, and if it is not used, it will grow 
rusty. Like the Reconstruction Acts, it 
can become a quaint relic, an expression 
of hope, but not real dedication. This 
must not happen. I believe it will not 
happen if we are vigilant and determined 
as is our duty. 

This day and this deed will go down in 
history, and I consider it a rare and per- 
sonal privilege to have played a role in 
the passage of this bill. 

As I have said, when we pass the bill 
our work is not completed. The elim- 
ination of prejudice, discrimination, in- 
justice, and intolerance from our land 
will not be brought about solely by a 
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statute. It must be eliminated primar- 
ily from the minds and hearts of men. 
And in that objective, we must all re- 
member that none of us has participated 
in the completion of our necessary work 
by the passage of this bill. But the 
passage of the bill will be an important 
step in that direction. And I am happy 
that the day has arrived. 
CIVIL RIGHTS: A MORAL IMPERATIVE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, we have 
come a long way in our efforts to pass 
a good, strong civil rights bill. I com- 
mend in the highest terms the bipartisan 
leaders of the Senate who have given 
so much of themselves, their time, their 
energy, their strength, to bring the Sen- 
ate to this critical juncture in the civil 
rights debate. 

I extend my commendation to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the minority 
and majority floor leaders, and partic- 
ularly to the distinguished minority 
leader, without whose statesmanship 
and tireless efforts we would not have 
a civil rights bill. 

Mr. President, the Republican Party 
from its very beginnings has been con- 
cerned with preserving and extending 
civil rights to all Americans. As the 
party of Lincoln, it is vitally concerned 
with the passage of this civil rights bill. 
As a member of the Republican Party, 
I subscribe to and believe in its humani- 
tarian precepts. 

This heritage of concern for one’s fel- 
low man has been a tremendous source 
of inspiration to Republicans every- 
where. It has, I believe, influenced in 
no small degree my vote and the voting 
of my Republican colleagues on the issue 
of cloture, and, very soon now, on this 
civil rights bill. 

Moreover, the fact that I was born and 
raised in Hawaii, where people of diverse 
ethnic backgrounds have lived together 
harmoniously for so long, augments ad- 
ditionally and fortifies greatly my con- 
cern as a Republican for equal rights to 
all Americans. 

Long before my coming to the 
U.S. Senate, I had been greatly im- 
pressed from my reading of Hawaiian 
history of Hawaii's ancient traditions re- 
lating to civil rights as embodied in the 
institution of the city of refuge and the 
law of the splintered paddle. 

In the period of Hawaiian history 
sometime before the 15th century, ac- 
cording to best archeological estimates, 
there was established in the ancient 
Hawaiian Kingdom the city of refuge— 
Hawaii's first institution devoted wholly 
to the cause of civil rights. 

The city of refuge—called the pwu 
honua—was an area of refuge estab- 
lished by the ruling king as a sacred 
temple, or a he iau, whose gods protected 
the place of refuge and whose priests 
had charge of the area. It was an area 
to which any person, be he a defeated 
warrior or a person who violated a tabu, 
could repair in search of sanctuary from 
the ruler. At least one of these places 
of refuge was to be found on each of 
the islands in the Hawaiian chain. 

War in early Hawaii was frequent, ex- 
pected, and part of Hawaii’s politics and 
human ecology before 1819. One of its 
primary objects was to exterminate the 
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enemy, including all the women and 
children of the enemy. 

The eight major islands of the Ha- 
waiian archipelago were divided into sev- 
eral rival kingdoms. Each one was ruled 
by an absolute monarch. Under them 
existed a cruel tabu system and a death 
penalty. 

All who applied for admission into the 
pu’u honua were admitted. Once in the 
place of refuge, he became absolved of 
all punishment. War refugees stayed 
until the conflict was over, tabu breakers 
until they were dismissed by the priests. 
When they left, the sacred protection of 
the pu’u honua went with them, and they 
were free to return home in peace. 

Here, in a Polynesian civilization far 
removed from the sophistication of the 
West and East, was developed an institu- 
tion insuring any inhabitant the right of 
a place of refuge, security to his person, 
and the right to pursue his life in peace 
without molestation for his previous of- 
fense. 

Here were rights of the individual 
which were absolute as against the abso- 
lute monarch. They were rights which 
were clothed with religious sanctity and 
were the common law of the land. They 
were protections known, understood, and 
sought when needed. 

Through the incessant internecine 
strife among the rival kingdoms, there 
was a recognition that human life pos- 
sessed value needed for the progress of 
society. Once a person entered the place 
of refuge, he escaped death. If he were 
an enemy, he was not slain. If he had 
violated a tabu, he was excused from all 
penalties, including that of death, and 
he forfeited no rights. 

Here, though primitively expressed, 
were embodied in a sacred sanctuary the 
same guarantees of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness so eloquently pro- 
claimed by our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

In 1797, Kamehameha the Great, who 
unified the islands of the Hawaiian 
archipelago under a single king, extended 
the concept of the security of a person 
against his ruler to the concept that all 
men are to be protected in their persons 
and belongings against all other men. 

This concept was made manifest in 
the law of the splintered paddle, which 
was developed while Kamehameha was 
consolidating his rule on the Island of 
Hawaii. During this period, Kame- 
hameha had engaged in raiding expedi- 
tions along the Puna coast. During one 
raid, he was set upon by Puna fishermen 
who resisted his efforts to plunder their 
village. 

One fisherman, bolder and stronger 
than the rest, brought his canoe paddle 
down heavily on Kamehameha, splinter- 
ing the weapon. When Kamehameha 
became undisputed ruler of the island, 
the fisherman was brought before him 
for sentence. Kamehameha, acknowl- 
edging that he, not the fisherman, was 
in the wrong, forgave the man and pro- 
pounded the historic law of the splint- 
ered paddle. 

He, Kamehameha, would guarantee to 
all his people their physical security 
from robbers and brigands. Indeed they 
might lie beside the highway and not be 
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molested, on pain of death to any who 
might violate the edict. 

Here was a law guaranteeing equal 
justice to all, a law insuring every person 
the right to be secure in his person and 
his belongings as he traveled the high- 
ways and slept on the side of the roads. 

In thus acknowledging his sacred re- 
sponsibility to protect these human 
rights in the spirit of the ancient reli- 
gious place of refuge, Kamehameha pro- 
mulgated Hawaii’s first civil rights law. 

Indeed, the law of the splintered pad- 
dle was one of the first civil rights laws 
in the United States, under which Hawai- 
ians have lived for over 165 years—al- 
most as long as the United States has 
been a country. 

In the past century Hawaii has under- 
gone great political change—from a 
kingdom to an independent republic, then 
to an incorporated territory of the United 
States, and culminating as a sovereign 
State of this great Union. Through- 
out this period, Hawaii’s concepts of 
civil rights embodied in the institution 
of the city of refuge and the law of the 
splintered paddle, like its political status, 
have also improved in form and clarity. 

Today, its radiant spirit of Aloha brings 
great warmth and deep meaning to all its 
citizens and to those who come to its 
shores. 

Today, Hawaii is a showplace of racial 
harmony, a showplace of brotherhood, of 
love, of mutual respect, of cooperation. 

It is a community in which one is ac- 
cepted for what he is rather than for his 
ethnic origin. My presence here, as well 
as the presence of my distinguished col- 
league, Senator Inouye, are eloquent tes- 
timony of this fact. 

In the first election conducted in the 
State of Hawaii in 1959, the people chose 
a multiracial group of elected officials to 
lead them—to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, DANIEL INOUYE, an American 
of Japanese ancestry; to the U.S. Senate, 
OREN E. Lone, an American of Caucasian 
ancestry, and myself, an American of 
Chinese ancestry; to the State governor- 
ship, William Quinn, an American of 
Caucasian ancestry, Lt. Gov. James Kea- 
loha, an American of part-Hawaiian and 
part-Chinese ancestry. 

The election was described not as a 
victory for the Democrats, not as a vic- 
tory for the Republicans, but as a victory 
for democracy. 

Hawaii’s modern society has been 
called the society of the 21st century, a 
racial utopia, a society which lives up 
to its reputation of brotherhood, a so- 
ciety which practices American preach- 
ments of brotherhood. 

As a beneficiary of this heritage of the 
spirit of aloha, distilled from the con- 
cepts of the institution of the city of 
refuge and the law of the splintered 
paddle, and as a beneficiary of the 
humanitarian and civil rights traditions 
of the Republican Party of Abraham 
Lincoln, one can easily see that it is only 
natural for me to wish to insure to all 
Americans all the constitutional guaran- 
tees of equal opportunities and equal 
rights under the law. 

It is therefore, Mr. President, very ap- 
parent to me that a Federal law prohib- 
iting racial discrimination in voting, in 
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education, in public accommodations, in 
public facilities, in Federal assistance 
programs, and in employment opportuni- 
ties, is manifestly just, right, and proper. 

Mr. President, I feel strongly that this 
civil rights bill will launch the Nation 
on a new birth of freedom, and on re- 
newed paths of economic growth and 
unparalleled progress. 

Twice before in American history the 
Nation has found it necessary to review 
the state of its civil rights. The first 
time was during the 15 years between 
1776 and 1791, from the drafting of the 
Declaration of Independence, through 
the Articles of Confederation, to the 
writing of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. 

It was in this period of our country’s 
founding that our distinctive American 
heritage was distilled into the principles 
of liberty, freedom, equality, and justice. 

The second period of review was in the 
1860’s, when the Union was torn asunder 
over the question whether this Nation, 
“so conceived and so dedicated,” could 
endure “half slave” and “half free.” It 
was in this period of our country’s his- 
tory that the 16th President of the 
United States voiced the solemn hope 
that this Nation, under God, might have 
a new birth of freedom. 

And having so spoken, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation and launched the United 
States on new paths of freedom. 

Over 100 years have passed since Presi- 
dent Lincoln freed the slaves; yet their 
heirs are not fully free—indeed, none of 
us is yet freed from some social and eco- 
nomic injustices. 

It is my profound conviction that we 
have come to a time for a third reexam- 
ination of the state of our civil rights. 
We have come to a third juncture in our 
Nation’s history to complete what was 
begun over 175 years ago. 

Mr. President, the great question is 
once again before the Nation and the 
U.S. Senate: 

Are the hopes and dreams of the 
Founders of the Republic for human dig- 
nity, for equality, for justice, to be pre- 
served to all Americans? 

Are the promises of our Declaration 
of Independence, 175 years old, to be re- 
deemed finally? 

Our Nation was the first to dare ask 
this great question. One hundred and 
seventy-five years ago we proclaimed to 
the world that we held “these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

In the 175 years since we launched our 
Nation with that creed, we have set for 
America a course toward human dignity, 
justice, equality, and freedom. 

This course we have set over nearly 
two centuries is the course of today’s 
America. To “secure these rights” we 
have instituted a government dedicated 
to the proposition that our Constitution 
and all other laws of our land have no 
regard for race, color, or creed; dedicated 
to the proposition that discrimination 
and prejudice are morally wrong, wher- 
ever and whenever they are practiced. 
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The decade 1954 to 1964 has been called 
the second era of emancipation. And 
so it would seem, for in that time we have 
made significant strides toward fulfill- 
ment of our ideals of dignity, justice, 
equality, and freedom. 

Yet, more than 100 years after the 
Emancipation Proclamation, we still find 
large areas of our Nation’s life where hu- 
man dignity is derogated, justice is hand- 
icapped, equality is denied, and freedom 
is fettered because of racial discrimina- 
tion. It is to secure precisely these 
birthrights that we have witnessed over 
the past few years a spirit of insurgency 
among many of our citizens across the 
face of the Nation—finally culminating 
in that climactic march on Washington 
for jobs and freedom. 

No one present at that historic event 
could fail to understand the intense 
pleading of our fellow citizens for equal 
status. 

They pleaded that our Nation live up to 
the guarantees of our national creed 
embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and codified in the Bill of 
Rights. They pleaded that our Nation 
hasten the day when bias of race, color, 
and creed is no more. 

Too long have we denied too many of 
our citizens the right to vote; the right 
to be served in places of public accommo- 
dation; the right to a decent education; 
the right to fair consideration for a job. 

Too long have the lives of too many 
Americans belied our faith in human dig- 
nity and human equality proclaimed by 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Too long has their treatment—simply 
because of the tint of their skins or the 
slant of their eyes or the shapes of their 
noses—offended our Constitution and our 
Bill of Rights. 

It ought to be possible for Americans 
of any color to register and to vote ina 
free election without interference or fear. 

It ought to be possible for Americans 
of any color to attend nonsegregrated 
restaurant when hungry, to be given 
lodging in a hotel at night, or to sit in 
any seat of a public bus, like anyone else. 

It ought to be possible for Americans 
of any color to attend nonsegregated 
schools for a decent education. 

It ought to be possible for Americans 
of any color to be fairly considered for a 
job, like anyone else. 

In short, every American ought to be 
guaranteed his birthright—all the rights 
his citizenship entitles him to have. 

We are now about to pass on what is 
perhaps the most significant legislation 
to confront the Senate in a century. In 
the civil rights bill we are confronted 
with a moral issue as old as the Scrip- 
tures and as clear as the Constitution of 
the United States. 

I am confident that our decision will 
be guided by the spirit of love, and by 
the Golden Rule which runs as a com- 
mon thread through seven of the world’s 
great religions—Christianity, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Judaism, Taoism, Islam, 
and Brahmanism—Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you. For 
we seek justice, affording all Americans 
equal rights and equal opportunities; we 
seek to fulfill the commandment of love 
of our fellow men by treating our fellow 
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Americans as we ourselves want to be 
treated. 

I am confident that in the final anal- 
ysis, the U.S. Senate will legislate what 
we all believe: That this Nation, for all 
its hopes and dreams and ideals, will not 
be fully free until all its citizens are free. 

That while any American is under dis- 
taint or denial by reason of race, color, 
or creed, the rights of none of us are safe 
and the freedom of all of us is in doubt. 

For we cannot deny to groups of our 
own citizens the essential elements of 
human dignity which a majority of our 
citizens claim for themselves. Civil 
rights is not a luxury to be accorded only 
the privileged majority. They are con- 
stitutional obligations owed to all Amer- 
icans—and the civil rights bill now be- 
fore the Senate is only the validation of 
our moral, national commitment. 

In the ebb and flow of American his- 
tory, no legislation of greater impor- 
tance has come before the Senate than 
this far-reaching and comprehensive 
civil rights bill. The omnibus measure 
would prohibit discrimination in seven 
areas. 

First. In voting: Many millions of 
Americans are being denied this funda- 
mental right by unfair use of literacy 
tests and by registrars who discriminate 
against them. 

The bill would create a legal presump- 
tion that anyone with a sixth grade edu- 
cation is literate. It would bar discrimi- 
natory use of literacy tests and direct 
election officials to disregard immaterial 
mistakes such as misspelling. It gives 
the Attorney General new authority to 
speed and simplify enforcement of vot- 
ing rights laws enacted in 1957 and 1960. 

Second. In public accommodations: 
Many Americans are barred from eating 
in many restaurants and lunch counters, 
sleeping in some hotels and motels, at- 
tending performances at some theaters 
and sports arenas, and buying gasoline 
at some gas stations. 

As racial discrimination in these places 
of public accommodation is most irritat- 
ing and humiliating, it is something 
which demands immediate remedy. It 
is a pivotal part of the civil rights bill. 

Legislation to secure this right is no 
novelty in the United States. At least 
30 States and the District of Columbia, 
with 70 percent of the country’s popu- 
lation, and numerous cities already have 
statutes forbidding such discrimination. 

Although this is true, and although it 
is encouraging that significant numbers 
of places of public accommodation in 
many big cities have voluntarily re- 
moved social barriers, progress of this 
kind is slow, uncertain, and occurs only 
in larger communities. 

The civil rights bill meets these prob- 
lems by declaring that none of the places 
of public accommodation can reject a 
customer because of his race or religion, 
if the goods it handles moves in inter- 
state commerce. It exempts small 
boardinghouses and private clubs. 

A person denied service can file suit 
in Federal court, where the Attorney 
General may intervene to help him, 
The Attorney General may initiate a 
suit if he finds a pattern of discrimina- 
tion. If a State or community has a 
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public accommodations law, Federal ac- 
tion must follow local enforcement ef- 
forts. 

Third. In recreation facilities: Many 
Americans are barred because of their 
race from facilities owned by a city or 
a State—for example, golf courses, 
swimming pools, libraries, parks, and 
playgrounds. 

Although the Supreme Court has said 
clearly that such racial barriers contra- 
vene the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment, the bill requires all 
public facilities be opened to all persons 
regardless of race or religion. It em- 
powers the Attorney General to file suit 
in Federal courts to desegregate such 
facilities if the aggrieved person cannot 
afford the legal costs or is threatened 
with economic reprisal. 

Fourth. In education: In the 10 years 
since the historic Supreme Court decision 
barring segregated public schools, the 
pace of desegregation has been painfully 
slow and enormously expensive. In the 
11 States of the Deep South, the 10 years 
of litigation, injunctions, violence, dem- 
onstrations, biracial committees, Federal 
marshals, airborne troops, and federal- 
ized National Guardsmen have resulted 
in little more than 1 percent of the Negro 
students attending schools with whites. 

The bill authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring lawsuits to end segregation 
in the public schools. It also authorizes 
the expenditure of Federal funds to help 
communities plan for desegregation. 

Fifth. The bill extends the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission for 4 years. It 
gives the Commission the additional au- 
thority to look into cases of vote fraud. 
And it establishes a community rela- 
tions service to help local areas volun- 
tarily carry out their desegregation pro- 
grams. 

Sixth. In Federal assistance programs, 
as a matter of simple justice, public funds 
to which taxpayers of all races contribute 
ought not to be expended discriminato- 
rily. As the former President Eisen- 
hower has said: 

Whenever Federal funds are expended for 
anything, I do not see how any American can 
justify, legally or logically or morally, a dis- 
crimination in expenditure of those funds as 
among our citizens. All are taxed to provide 
those funds. If there is any benefit to be de- 
rived from them, I think they all must share 
regardless of such inconsequential factors as 
race and religion. 


The bill forbids discrimination in all 
programs receiving Federal funds. If a 
Federal agency learns that a program is 
being operated discriminatorily, it can 
take steps to end the practice, including 
conciliation, holding a hearing, notifying 
Congress, and, as a last resort, cutting off 
Federal funds to the program in the par- 
ticular locality. 

Seventh. In employment: unemploy- 
ment falls with special cruelty on minor- 
ity groups. The economic impact of 
discrimination is staggering. The Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economie Advisers, in 
1962, calculated that because of racial 
discrimination and unrealized oppor- 
tunity among nonwhite persons, the 
Nation’s economy loses between $13 and 
$17 billion a year in national income and 
product. 
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Even more staggering are Labor De- 
partment figures revealing the tragic loss 
of national economic potential and the 
vast untapped labor market. 

In 1962 the unemployment rate of 
Negro workers was more than twice as 
high as that of the working force as a 
whole. 

On the average in 1962, there were 
about 880,000 nonwhites, mostly Negroes, 
in this country who were unemployed 
This means that 1 out every 10 
of the nonwhites in the work force was 
unemployed. One out of every four non- 
white boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 19 who were looking for work 
was unable to find it. 

In 1963 the white rate of unemploy- 
ment went up from 22 to 33 per 1,000; 
the Negro rate zoomed from 37 to 75, 
more than double the white rate. 

Among married men with family re- 
sponsibilities the unemployment rate is 
today 3 percent for whites; and 8 percent 
for nonwhites. 

In the 14- to 19-year-old group, the 
unemployment rate is 12 percent for 
whites; and 24 percent for nonwhites. 

One out of every five of the unem- 
ployed and one out of every four of the 
long-term, hard-core unemployed is non- 
white. Put another way, approximately 
90,000 of the 7 million nonwhites in the 
labor force are unemployed, a figure 
which represents more then 22 percent 
of the total unemployed figure. Thus, 
although Negro and other nonwhite 
Americans constitute only 10 percent of 
the labor force, they make up more than 
twice that figure in the ranks of the un- 
employed. 

Even among the nonwhites who are 
listed as employed, 10 percent have only 
part-time work. The comparable figure 
for white workers is 3 percent. 

And even when the Negro is employed, 
his is a significantly different kind of em- 
ployment from what the white worker 
finds available. In 1962, 17 percent of 
the employed nonwhites had white- 
collar jobs; the corresponding proportion 
among whites was 47 percent. White 
workers in the white-collar occupational 
group thus outnumber nonwhites 29 mil- 
lion to 1 million. This is in marked con- 
trast to their comparative representa- 
tion in the civilian labor force in which 
there are nine whites for each nonwhite 
worker. 

Among college graduates, 21 percent of 
the whites ended up as managers, offi- 
cials, or owners of businesses; only 7 per- 
cent of the Negro college graduates made 
that economic level. 

The educated, college-trained non- 
white American will earn less in his life- 
time than the white pre-high-school 
dropout, according to Census Bureau pro- 
jections. 

Such is the high cost of intolerance 
revealed by these disturbing figures. 
How can a legislative program undo gen- 
erations of discrimination against the 
nonwhite worker? How can such a 
deeply rooted problem be adequately met, 
if at all? These questions underscore the 
urgent need for a beginning in the law- 
ful redress of discriminatory practices, 
the necessity of ending these tragically 
wasteful discriminatory practices if the 
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country is to continue its economic 
growth. 

The civil rights bill, I believe, provides 
such a beginning. It bars discrimina- 
tion because of race, sex, or religion by 
employers in hiring, firing, or promoting, 
by employment agencies in job referrals, 
and by labor unions in admission to 
membership or apprenticeship programs. 

It would apply immediately to all com- 
panies in interstate commerce having 
100 or more employees and, after 3 
years, to all such companies having 25 
or more employees. Religious organiza- 
tions, government agencies, and educa- 
tional institutions are exempted in vari- 
ous extents. 

The bill establishes a new Federal 
Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission to receive and process com- 
plaints. As some 25 States—including 
my own—already have adopted laws pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employment, 
the bill requires that Federal action be 
deferred for a limited period until State 
laws have had an opportunity to operate. 

If the Federal Commission’s persua- 
sion were ineffective, the aggrieved per- 
son could go to Federal court. If there 
were a pattern of discrimination, the 
Attorney General could file the court 
case. All enforcement authority is 
lodged in the courts. 

Now that the Senate has debated this 
bill for 81 days, we face the task of pass- 
ing a strong and effective civil rights 
bill. There is no doubt that the bill now 
before the Senate is one that is equit- 
able in principle, sound in structure, and 
workable in practice. 

Now that a careful record has been 
made; now that the bill has been closely 
and thoroughly analyzed and studied, 
and now that the Nation has been 
assured that the high idealism em- 
bodied in the bill has been buttressed by 
sound legislative judgment, it is impera- 
tive that the Senate pass the bill. 

It is imperative in three aspects: those 
of self-interest, of survival, in a threat- 
ing world, and of conscience. Put in an- 
other way, there is an economic impera- 
tive, an international imperative, and, 
above all, a moral imperative. 

First, we have already examined some 
aspects of the economic imperative, in 
connection with discriminatory employ- 
ment practices. Another aspect of the 
impact of discrimination on our econ- 
omy is the loss of a huge potential market 
for goods. 

As a direct result of the racial dis- 
crimination we practice against our 
minority groups, a vicious circle is pro- 
duced: discrimination depresses the 
wages and income of minority groups, as 
we saw earlier; as a result, purchasing 
power is curtailed, and markets are re- 
duced. Reduced markets result in re- 
duced production. This cuts down em- 
ployment, which leads to lower wages 
and fewer job opportunities. 

Thus, rising fear, prejudice, and in- 
security aggravate the very discrimina- 
tion in employment which sets the 
vicious circle in motion. 

In addition, the discrimination prac- 
ticed against minority groups in other 
sectors of society—in education, in vot- 
ing, for example—further aggravates the 
situation, for many persons of minority 
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background are ill-trained, ill-educated, 
ill-suited to fill the skilled job vacancies 
increasingly required in our economy. 

Virtually every study projecting the 
occupational structure of our economy 
in the decade of the sixties shows a shift 
of employment toward occupations re- 
quiring high levels of skill, training, and 
education. While unskilled jobs are not 
expected to expand at all in terms of 
absolute numbers, professional and tech- 
nical positions will be the fastest growing 
occupations. 

Without proper educational back- 
ground, and lacking the requisite skills 
of an increasingly automated economy, 
many persons of minority background 
are not able to take positions in our 
economy and our society consonant with 
their capacity, ability, intelligence, and 
potential skills, 

But minority groups are not the only 
victims of this economic waste. Its im- 
pact is inevitably felt by the entire pop- 
ulation. 

Racial discrimination in our economy 
prevents the full use of our resources. 
Intolerance is a species of boycott; and 
any business or job boycott is a cancer 
in the economic body of the Nation. 

Racial discrimination imposes a direct 
cost upon our economy, through the 
wasteful duplication of many facilities 
and services required by a “separate but 
equal” policy. 

Racial discrimination in wage scales 
and hiring policies forces a higher pro- 
portion of some minority groups onto 
relief rolls, than corresponding segments 
of the majority. 

Moreover, we are paying the high cost 
of intolerance every day—in high crime 
rates, high dope addiction rates, high 
rates of disease, high fire rates. 

Intolerance is destructive. Prejudice 
produces no wealth. Racial discrimina- 
tion, I am convinced, is a fool’s economy. 

Like the early Hawaiians, modern 
America should preserve and use the 
resources of all its citizens for its eco- 
nomic advancement. 

The United States also is paying a 
high cost in its image abroad—among 
the two-thirds of the world’s population 
whose skins are not white. There is an 
international imperative that we erad- 
icate racial discrimination from our 
Nation’s life. 

Our position in world affairs is so vital 
to the future that our smallest actions 
have far-reaching effects. The existence 
of discrimination against minority 
groups in this country is a serious handi- 
cap in our relations with other countries. 

To the many nations of the world, 
America exemplifies an amalgam of the 
many peoples of the world. Most of the 
people of America trace their origins to 
the people of the European continent. 
But into our stream of life has flowed 
every racial group of the world: East In- 
dian, Latin American, Arabian, Negro, 
Oriental, Polynesian, Micronesian. 

Discrimination against any racial, reli- 
gious, or national group in the United 
States is not only our internal problem; 
the dignity of a country, a continent, or 
even a major portion of the world’s popu- 
lation may be outraged by it. A relatively 
few individuals here may be identified 
with millions of people abroad; the way 
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they are treated could have worldwide 
repercussions. 

There are less than 4 million Americans 
of Mexican and Spanish background; but 
millions of Central and South Americans 
consider them kin. We number our citi- 
zens of Pacific and Oriental descent about 
1,100,000; their counterpart overseas are 
numbered in the hundreds of millions. 
Throughout Micronesia and Melanesia of 
the Pacific Basin, Latin America, the 
Caribbean, Africa, the Near, Middle and 
Far East, the treatment of our American 
Negroes is taken to be a reflection of our 
attitude toward dark-skinned peoples. 

It is an inescapable fact that America’s 
race relations have been an issue in world 
politics. The international press is full 
of adverse criticism of our shortcomings, 
and perhaps not enough recognition for 
our slow but undeniable progress, our 
refusal to sweep our civil rights problems 
under the rug. 

Nevertheless, America’s role of leader- 
ship in the free world, in building a na- 
tion dedicated to freedom, liberty, jus- 
tice, and equality, is a beacon light for 
other nations of the world. It is hardly 
enhanced by a racial policy which says 
that some ethnic groups are less deserv- 
ing of the constitutional guarantees of 
liberty, equality, and justice than are 
other members of the American family. 

America’s struggle with totalitarianism 
is a struggle to vindicate democracy’s be- 
lief in the individual worth of man, as 
opposed to the totalitarian concept that 
individuals have no identity except as 
components in the political and economic 
structure of society. 

Our way of life, founded on the in- 
dividual worth of each and every man, 
founded on freedom, justice, and equal- 
ity, holds a promise of hope for all 
people. 

These ideals, derived from our Judeo- 
Christian heritage, are the moral founda- 
tion of our free society. The great ques- 
tion posed by the civil rights debate is, 
“Shall we overcome?” 

Our answer, so well known, rising from 
the hearts of a free people, is indeed, 
“We shall overcome.” 

“We shall overcome someday,” the 
moving text of the civil rights anthem 
reads: 

Deep in my heart I do believe 

We shall overcome some day. 
The truth will make us free, 
The truth will make us free, 
The truth will make us free some day. 
The Lord will see us through, 
The Lord will see us through, 
The Lord will see us through some 
day. 

We shall live in peace, 

We shall live in peace, 
We shall live in peace some day. 
We are not afraid, 
We are not afraid, 
We are not afraid today. 
The whole wide world around, 
The whole wide world around, 
The whole wide world around some 
day. 
Oh, deep in my heart I do believe 
We shall overcome some day. 

Mr. President, we are not confronted 
with a sectional issue, for discrimination 
happens in far too many places. 
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Neither are we confronted with a par- 
tisan issue, for we know only too well that 
discrimination hurts too many people, 
regardless of party or politics. 

No, Mr. President, the issue before the 
Senate is neither of these. We are 
rather, confronted with an issue that is 
fundamentally a matter of conscience. 

The issue is basically religious, a mat- 
ter of theological conviction. 

The U.S. Senate is now confronted 
with a moral imperative—no less funda- 
mentally religious than ancient Hawaii’s 
civil rights institution of refuge—to 
promulgate an historic civil rights law, 
thereby fulfilling the promise of 175 
years: that this Nation under God grant 
equal rights and equal opportunity to all 
God’s children, for we are, all of us, God’s 
children. God is the Creator of all man- 
kind, or He is the Creator of no part of 
it. God is the Father of all mankind, or 
He is the Father of none. The life of 
each and every person is sacred, or the 
life of no person is sacred. Under God, 
all men are brothers. 

We are all of us His—Negro, Jew, Ital- 
ian, Irish, Japanese, Hawaiian, Scottish, 
Mexican. 

The Bible does not say that God cre- 
ated different kinds of men of different 
color and of different races. The Book 
of Genesis, rather, proclaims that God 
created one man, and from Adam are all 
men descended. 

There is neither Jew nor Greek— 


Says St. Paul— 
there is neither slave nor free * * * for you 
are all one in Christ Jesus (Galatians 3: 28, 
R. S. V.) 


Indeed, God “shows no partiality” 
among men—Acts 10: 34, R.S.V. He does 
not make distinctions on the basis of 
physical features. He does not look on 
the “outward appearance,” but looks “on 
the heart”—I Samuel 16: 7 R.S.V. God 
“made of one blood all nations of men“ 
Acts 17: 26, K. J. V. 

There is no insight more disclosing, 
more compelling: God is One, and hu- 
manity is one. 

God is every man’s pedigree. 

And we are enjoined by the Prophet 
Amos to “Let justice roll down like wa- 
ters, and righteousness like a mighty 
stream.“ 

Righteousness and justice, as God's 
power in the world, a mighty torrent, an 
impetuous drive full of grandeur and 
majesty—charged with the omnipotence 
of God. 

Mr. President, let us heed the moral 
imperative now before us. Let us heed 
the commandments to advance the cause 
of justice and righteousness in our land. 

Let us renew our dedication to the 
ideals on which our Nation was founded. 

Let us pray for His divine wisdom in 
banishing from our land any injustice, 
intolerance, and bigotry directed against 
our fellow Americans. 

Let us recall the prayer of Chaplain 
Bernard Gittelsohn as he dedicated the 
5th Marine Division Cemetery at Iwo 
Jima on April 20, 1945: 

Here lie officers and men, Negroes and 
whites, rich men and poor. * * * Here are 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 
Here, no man prefers another because of his 
faith or despises him because of his color. 
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Here, there are no quotas of how many 
from each group are admitted or allowed. 
Theirs is the highest and purest democracy. 

Any man among us, the living, who * * * 
lifts his hand in hate against a brother, or 
thinks himself superior to those who happen 
to be in the minority, makes of this cere- 
mony and of the bloody sacrifice it com- 
memorates an empty, hollow mockery. 


I ask each and every American to 
cherish and hold dear the words of one of 
our greatest Presidents and looked to as 
the founder of the Republican Party, 
which has so long championed the cause 
of human liberty and freedom: 

With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the Nation’s 
wounds; * * * to do all which may achieve 


and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, 


I ask each and every American also to 
cherish and hold dear what was said by 
King Kamehameha III, a descendant of 
that illustrious King, Kamehameha the 
Great, who gave to the Hawaiian people 
the law of the splintered paddle. When 
Great Britain, after a 5-month seizure of 
Hawaii in 1843, restored to King Kame- 
hameha III the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of his kingdom, he said, with a 
thankful heart: 

Ua mau ka ea o ka aina 1 ka pono: The 
life of the land is preserved in righteousness, 


Let us all now bind up our wounds and 
with firmness in the right preserve our 
land in righteousness. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I compliment the Sena- 
tor upon his moving and magnificent ad- 
dress. I know that the Senator has 
saved his time for this really great mo- 
ment of his part in the debate. I con- 
gratulate him on the spirit, wisdom, eru- 
dition, and statesmanship which he has 
shown in his very fine address. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator for his very kind remarks. I 
commend him highly for his unwavering 
diligent, dedicated, and effective leader- 
ship in the field of civil rights. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator for having delivered 
a most scholarly and moving address. 

As he has pointed out so eloquently, 
in the field of civil rights, his State and 
its citizens have practiced for many 
years that which too many have only 
preached. 

Hawaii has established a pattern for 
the rest of the country to follow, and 
I am confident that with the passage of 
the civil rights bill equality for all citi- 
zens will become a reality throughout the 
length and breadth of this great Nation. 

Hawaii and the country are to be con- 
gratulated for having one of Senator 
Fone’s outstanding ability in Washing- 
ton. I am proud indeed to have him as 
a friend and colleague in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. I appreciate his kind remarks 
very much. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I can- 
not at this time refrain from congratu- 
lating my friend on the speech he has 
made in behalf of civil rights. It is one 
of the most eloquent addresses heard in 
the Senate for a long time. 

The reasoning and logic contained in 
this speech are ample evidence, if any 
were required, of the legal ability of the 
Senator from Hawaii. The fact that he 
has woven into this particular question 
the background of his own native State, 
which is an unusual State in this re- 
spect, brings added force to the argu- 
ments that we have heard in behalf of 
equal justice and opportunity for all. 
The people of Hawaii may very well be 
proud of the Senator and the very won- 
derful presentation which he has made 
today. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I thank 
the very distinguished Senator from 
Colorado for his very kind remarks. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I now yield to the dis- 
- tinguished Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BOGGS. I congratulate the sen- 
ior Senator from Hawaii on the most 
interesting, persuasive, and great ad- 
dress which he has just completed. 
Without a doubt, his address is an out- 
standing contribution to the discussions 
which we have been undertaking on the 
pending civil rights bill. I predict that 
it will be recorded as one of the most 
historic addresses ever made in this 
great body. I congratulate the Senator 
again. His speech has been very helpful 
indeed. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
for his very kind remarks. I now yield 
the floor. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
OF BRAZIL 


During the delivery of Mr. Fona’s 
speech, 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SPARKMAN], so that he may intro- 
duce a delegation from the Chamber of 
Deputies of Brazil, without losing my 
right to the floor and without the time 
for the interruption being charged to 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate is honored today by the visit of 
a delegation from a friendly nation to 
the south—the great country of Brazil. 
The delegation is in the Senate Cham- 
ber at this time. I shall ask them to 
stand and be recognized by name: 

The Honorable Adauto Cardoso from 
Guanabara, National Democratic Union 
Party—UDN. 

The Honorable Raúl De Goes from 
Paraiba, National Democratic Union 
Party—UDN. 
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The Honorable Anténio Annibelli from 
from Parana, Brazilian Labor Party— 
PTB. 

The Honorable Milvernes Cruz Lima 
from Pernambuco, Brazilian Labor 
Party—PTB. 

The Honorable Geraldo de Pina from 
Goias, Social Democratic Party—PSD. 

The Honorable Osiris Pontes from 
Ceara, Brazilian Labor Party—PTB. 

The Honorable Jose Carlos Teixeira 
from Sergipe, Social Democratic Party— 


The Honorable Benedito Vaz from 
Goias, Social Democratic Party—PSD. 

The members of the Chamber of 
Deputies are accompanied by the Hon- 
orable Jorge de Carvalho e Silva, Chargé 
d'Affaires of the Embassy of Brazil. 

Mr. President, these gentlemen repre- 
sent three different parties in the Bra- 
zilian Chamber of Deputies. They are 
on a visit to the United States that will 
take them to various parts of the coun- 
try. We are delighted to have them with 
us and hope that they will have a most 
pleasant and profitable visit to the 
2 States. Applause, Senators ris- 

1 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senators on this side of the aisle, I 
welcome our visitors from a country 
that is represented by three parties. I 
do not know what we would do if we 
had three parties. I suppose we would 
have to have another aisle. We are 
glad to have our neighbors from Brazil 
as our guests today. 

Not many persons in this country 
realize that the area of Brazil is larger 
than that of the United States, exclud- 
ing Alaska. I feel certain that not too 
many people realize the tremendous re- 
sources of the great country of Brazil. 
They are probably as great as the re- 
sources of any other country in the 
world. 

The population of Brazil is now 80 
million, and Brazil is rapidly becoming 
one of the largest countries in the world 
in that respect. 

Although Brazil has been having dif- 
ficult times politically, she is one of our 
friendliest neighbors, and we express 
our best wishes for the future of this 
great neighbor of ours. 

Again I welcome our visitors. We are 
glad to have them with us today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and the senior 
Republican in this body, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN], in extending our best wish- 
es to our fellow parliamentarians from 
South America. 

We have a fair idea of the difficulties 
which have confronted Brazil over the 
past several years; but we have high 
hopes that the fortitude, courage, per- 
severance, and ingenuity of the Brazil- 
ian people, who believe in constitutional 
government, will, as they do now, remain 
in the fore to the end. We are confident 
that Brazil will occupy her rightful place 
not only in the affairs of South America, 
not only in the affairs of the Western 
Hemisphere, but in the affairs of the 
world as a whole. 
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The Brazilians are a great people, and 
they have a great country. They have 
bountiful resources to develop. 

We welcome our guests as friends and 
neighbors. [Applause.] 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I, too, wish 
to join in welcoming the delegation from 
the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies to 
the Chamber of the U.S. Senate. 

The State of Hawaii has in its popu- 
lation a very large number of Americans 
of Portuguese ancestry who are cousins 
of our Brazilian friends. They are an 
industrious and imaginative people and 
contribute significantly to the progress 
of Hawaii. I know that the persons of 
Portuguese descent in Brazil are just as 
industrious, imaginative, and progres- 
sive as are the American-Portuguese 
who live in Hawaii. 

It is a-pleasure to greet our distin- 
guished brethren from the Southern 
Hemisphere. I wish them Godspeed and 
a fruitful visit here, and on behalf of the 
people of Hawaii, I send them aloha nui 
kako. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Hawaii for per- 
mitting this interruption in his speech 
in order to allow the Senate to welcome 
our visitors. 

Mr. FONG. I was happy to yield. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the con- 
stitutional right to vote, to confer juris- 
diction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accom- 
modations, to authorize the Attorney 
General to institute suits to protect con- 
stitutional rights in public facilities and 
public education, to extend the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, to prevent discrimi- 
nation in federally assisted programs, to 
establish a Commission on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, and for other 
purposes. 

SENATE’S LONGEST DEBATE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
moving finger is writing the final act of 
the longest debate and the greatest trag- 
edy ever played out in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Within a short time, the battle that 
began on this floor on March 9 will be 
concluded with the passage of H.R. 
7152—a bill bearing the attractive but 
eae of the “Civil Rights Act of 

The Senate will have no further oppor- 
tunity to express itself on this proposed 
legislation. It has already been arranged 
for the other body to accept the bill in 
the form it leaves the Senate. It will 
then go to the President to be signed 
into law with the great fanfare, cere- 
mony, pomp, and circumstance. 

In view of the political nature of the 
proposed legislation, I doubt that the 
Executive Office—large as it is—can ac- 
commodate the rejoicing and admiring 
throng. 

Today marks the 82d day this matter 
has been considered by the Senate. 
Some 6,300 pages in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and an estimated 10 million 
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words have been devoted to the debate 
thus far. 

In point of historical fact the long- 
est previous debate in the history of the 
Senate was over the ship subsidy and 
took place in the early 1920’s. However, 
that was an off-and-on discussion spread 
over 75 days with frequent interruptions 
including a Christmas recess. The only 
other two debates that have lasted as 
long as 2 months were the Oregon bill 
in 1846 and the communications satel- 
lite bill in 1962. 

Mr. President, the historian of the fu- 
ture will find little significance in the 
duration of the debate, but he will find 
much to consider and study in the fun- 
damental issues involved and the impact 
of this legislation upon our form of gov- 
ernment. It will take little effort or in- 
telligence to recognize that the year 
1964 marked a turning point in our his- 
tory. This legislation and other actions 
will profoundly affect the American way 
of life and the rights and individual lib- 
erties of every American of whatever 
race, religion, or place of residence. 

Indeed, Mr. President, history may well 
record this as the last sustained fight to 
keep inviolate the federal system with 
its division of powers between the States 
and the Central Government, and the 
delicate system of checks and balances 
between the three branches of our Na- 
tional Government that have been de- 
pendent upon respect shown by each 
branch for the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers between the three equal 
but coordinate branches. 

All of the eloquence that has been 
poured out here in this Chamber this 
afternoon in behalf of the bill will apply 
to any piece of proposed legislation that 
may be brought forward to use the Fed- 
eral power to enforce absolute conform- 
ity of thought and action by every one of 
our citizens. 

CENTRAL ISSUE 

I cannot escape the conclusion that the 
central issue at stake in this debate has 
been the preservation of the dual sys- 
tem of divided powers that has been the 
hallmark of the genius of the Founding 
Fathers. 

I am proud to have been a member of 
that small group of determined Senators 
that since the 9th of March has given the 
last particle of ability and the last iota 
of physical strength in the effort to hold 
back the overwhelming combination of 
forces supporting this bill until its mani- 
fold evils could be laid bare before the 
people of the country. 

The depth of our conviction is evi- 
denced by the intensity of our opposition. 
There is little room for honorable men 
to compromise where the inalienable 
rights of future generations are at stake. 

No group of men could have worked 
harder in a nobler cause. Undismayed 
and unintimidated by forces marshaling 
incomparably greater strength than 
available to us, we have fought the good 
fight until we were overwhelmed and 
gagged. With apologies to no one, the 
opponents of this legislation have since 
the 9th day of March presented, as force- 
fully and persuasively as our ability 
would permit, the reasons we believe that 
this bill is not only in conflict with the 
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Constitution but also is not in the best 
interests of the people of the Nation, of 
any race, or any creed. 

No little group has ever faced greater 
odds. The Wall Street Journal, in an 
article critical of the strategy of the op- 
ponents, described the forces arrayed 
against us as— 

The full force of an administration whose 
southern chief needed to establish his civil 
rights credentials; and the combined pres- 
sure of powerful unions, numerous women’s 
groups, scores of civil rights organizations, 
and for the first time, intensive lobbying by 
organized religion. 


That last line does not apply to all of 
the men of the cloth in this country, nor 
to those of any one creed or faith. Thou- 
sands of them did not permit themselves 
to have their vestments dragged in the 
mire of publicity seeking and political 
turmoil. All religious faiths have some 
expression of peace and good will in their 
creeds and support the rights of prop- 
erty. But there were many ministers 
who, having failed completely in their 
effort to establish good will and brother- 
hood from the pulpit, turned from the 
pulpit to the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to coerce the people into ac- 
cepting their views under threat of dire 
punishment, 

While there is a great deal of differ- 
ence in the methods applied, the philoso- 
phy of coercion by the men of the cloth 
in this case is the same doctrine that 
dictated the acts of Torquemada in the 
infamous days of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. 

This is not all, Mr. President. The 
fact that the great metropolitan press, 
the radio and television, and other media 
of communicating news and formulat- 
ing public opinion strongly support the 
bill made it all but impossible for us to 
get our case before the country. They 
magnified all that was said or done in 
the emotional appeals for support of the 
legislation and minimized or omitted the 
arguments as to its dangers. The same 
thing may be said about the efforts of 
many editorial writers, and the produc- 
tion of numerous columnists and com- 
mentators. 

PEOPLE SHOULD DECIDE 


Despite all of these odds, Mr. Presi- 
dent, our presentation of the evils con- 
tained in the bill were finally penetrating 
to the American people. The people 
were beginning to stir. Indeed, the peo- 
ple were sufficiently informed to cause 
the chief proponents and the principal 
architects of the bill to deny them an 
opportunity to express their will in a 
national referendum for the unabashed 
reason that the people would defeat the 
bill if they were permitted to speak in a 
fair election. 

It is impossible, Mr. President, to fore- 
see all of the evils that are bound to flow 
from the enactment of this bill. It 
grants powers to appointive officials not 
only to pick the objects of their enforce- 
ment power, but to define the offense with 
which the alleged culprit will be charged. 

We will see again and again the pa- 
thetic picture of the struggling individual 
citizen undertaking to defend himself 
against the vast and overwhelming re- 
sources and machinery of the Federal 
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Government without.a clear definition or 
a full comprehension of the offense of 
which he is accused, much less a compre- 
hension of the charge that has been 
brought against him. 

The limits of these offenses depend 
only upon the imagination of all future 
Attorneys General of the United States 
and their principal henchmen, 

It opens up an area of political perse- 
cution that is wider than has ever ex- 
isted before. 

This bill is not only the greatest dele- 
gation of power and authority by the 
legislative branch to the executive ever 
seen; it represents an admission of in- 
adequacy and an abdication of responsi- 
bility by the national legislature which 
to all intents and purposes amounts to 
surrender of any claim to equality with 
the other two branches of the Govern- 
ment. It is an abandonment by the leg- 
islative branch of any defense whatever 
of the principal doctrine of separation 
of powers. 

This bill would empower the executive 
branch to reach the long arm of regula- 
tion and intimidation into labor unions, 
business, commerce and industry in 
many areas into which the Federal power 
has not heretofore been permitted to 
intrude. 

It places onerous requirements upon 
all people undertaking to earn a living 
in the way of reports and recordkeeping, 
and requires almost weekly obeisance to 
some bureaucrat in Washington. All of 
this falls upon the once free enterprise 
system that is the genesis of our great- 
ness. 

It bestows greater powers upon the 
Attorney General to invade and control 
the private lives of the American people 
than has ever been exercised by any 
other individual in our free system. 

It so greatly enlarges the powers of the 
Federal Government over affairs that, 
under our constitutional concept, have 
been the sole concern of States and local 
governments as to make those govern- 
ments mere puppets of the gigantic bu- 
reaucracy which this legislation 
strengthens and enlarges. 

The bill is a drastic infringement by 
the Federal Government upon the basic 
human rights of every American citizen 
of every race to own and control property 
honestly gained as well as to be selective 
in choosing those with whom he wishes to 
associate. 


SPECIAL-PRIVILEGE LEGISLATION 


In short, Mr. President, this is not a 
civil rights bill. It is a bill granting 
plenary powers to bureaucrats to enable 
them to create a horde of special bene- 
fits for a selected group of citizens in 
defiance of our exalted Jeffersonian doc- 
trine of equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the latent 
opportunities for evil and oppression in 
the bill that are available to a power- 
seeking administrator. 

This measure can be indicted on many 
other counts; and all counts could be 
sustained in the mind of anyone who ex- 
amined it objectively. It should be de- 
feated. It had its genesis in politics. It 
is punitive in its nature, and it is certain 
to be sectional in its application. 
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The South will be tossed from pillar 
to post in the tug of war between the 
two political parties. They will play as 
a record on a machine, again and again, 
the false picture of the South which has 
been established by constant years of 
propaganda in bidding for the favor of 
those who live in the more populous 
States. 

The fact that this bill is more fraught 
with political implications and consid- 
erations than any that has been before 
Congress in generations is apparent from 
much of the strange maneuvering that 
took place in the Senate over the past 
several days. 

No secret has been made of the fact 
that both political parties consider that 
there is a direct relationship between 
forcing and liquidating this issue and 
the approaching National Conventions 
of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. Very few are so naive as to be 
unaware of the fact that those in high 
positions of both parties will immedi- 
ately seek to derive some political gain 
from the passage of the bill. 

I resent—and resent bitterly—the at- 
tempt to make the people and the section 
from whence I come, and whom I have 
the honor to represent, the eternal whip- 
ping boy for the political aggrandize- 
ment of any politician or official of any 
political party. 

It is now accepted, after halfhearted 
attempts at denial, that the main thrust 
of this bill is aimed at the Southern 
States. This is especially true with re- 
gard to its harshest and most coercive 
sections, 

Hypocrisy reaches a new high in this 
measure’s undertaking to bring about a 
maximum degree of racial mixing in the 
schools and in the businesses of the 
South, while other States utilize as a 
defense against Federal invasion their 
so-called equal accommodations and fair 
employment statutes, which in many 
cases are more fiction than fact and have 
long been dormant. 

The veriest tyro at the law—indeed 
anyone who is able to understand the 
English language—can grasp that the 
bill is so drafted as to exempt or delay 
the application of its worst provisions in 
every section of the country save the 
Southern States. Many Senators, in re- 
sponding to the expressed fears of their 
constituents as to this extension of Fed- 
eral power, have assured them again and 
again that the bill would not be applica- 
ble in their State, but is applicable only 
to the South. I have in my files the 
newsletters of several Senators from 
States, where minority groups are so 
small as to be inconsequential, solemnly 
assuring their constituents that the bill 
is aimed only at the white people of the 
South. 

SOUTH A MISTREATED MINORITY 


In all of the sanctimony about pro- 
tecting the rights of minorities, let us 
understand fully that the bill is aimed at 
what has become the most despised and 
mistreated minority in the country— 
namely, the white people of the Southern 
States. The approach is more subtle 
and hypocritical in this bill, but its pur- 
poses are identical with those that 
prompted Charles Sumner, Thaddeus 
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Stevens, and Ben Wade in the recon- 
struction legislation of the 1860’s. 

Mr. President, the people of the South 
are citizens of this Republic. They are 
entitled to some consideration. It 
seems to me that fair men should recog- 
nize that the people of the South, too, 
have some rights which should be 
respected. And though, Mr. President, 
we have failed in this fight to protect 
them from a burgeoning bureaucracy 
that is already planning and organizing 
invasion after invasion of the South, pre- 
ceded by thousands of young people who 
have been recruited in the greatest 
crusade since the Children’s Crusade of 
the Middle Ages, our failure cannot be 
ascribed to lack of effort. Our ranks 
were too thin, our resources too scanty, 
but we did our best. I say to my com- 
rades in arms in this long fight that there 

will never come a time when it will be 
necessary for any one of us to apologize 
for his conduct or his courage. 

Mr. President, those of us who have 
been upon this floor day after day for 
more than 3 months have used every 
weapon available. We have sought to 
appeal to the sense of fairness and jus- 
tice of the Members of this body. Find- 
ing that the ears of our colleagues were 
closed and that a majority had already 
signed in blood to “follow the leaders,” 
we undertook to go over their heads and 
appeal to the American people. 

There is reason to believe that the 
long and arduous fight that we have 
waged has caused hundreds of thousands 
of people to look beyond the attractive 
and misleading title of this bill and to 
consider—objectively and dispassionate- 
ly—the far-reaching implications of this 
measure and its effect upon the future of 
every American, no matter what the col- 
or of his skin or his place of residence. 

Until we were gagged, we made no se- 
cret of the fact that we were undertak- 
ing to speak in detail and at length in 
an effort to get the message across to the 
American people. We did not deceive 
anyone as to our purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of my remarks may be printed in the 
RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the remarks was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
REMARKS OF SENATOR RICHARD B, RUSSELL, OF 

GEORGIA 
PROUD OF FIGHT 

Mr. President, I am very proud of the re- 
sult of our labors and the case that we have 
made. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for this period 
will show that we have stuck to the issue 
and avoided purely dilatory speechmaking. 

My only regret lies in the fact that the 
very best that we could give was not enough. 
We have, however, alerted many rank-and- 
file Americans in every part of the country 
to the threat to the rights and freedoms of 
their children that lurks in every title of this 
bill. 

When our fellow citizens in other sections 
of the country see the Federal bureaucracy 
closing in upon them, they will remember 
the alarm that we have sounded. 

But, Mr. President, no 20 men who have 
ever served in this body could possibly over- 
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come the unparalleled pressures that were 
brought to bear to force the bill through. 
The vote of last Wednesday on cloture and 
the foregone result of the impending vote 
on passage will signal our defeat. 

I find little comfort, Mr. President, in the 
amendments to the bill. The guarantee of 
jury trial to any citizen charged with crim- 
inal contempt under most of the titles of the 
bill will séldom be involved under its peculiar 
enforcement procedures. It is, however, a 
recognition of the fact that the Senate, in 
striking down so many of the ancient land- 
marks, has not entirely abandoned the tradi- 
tion of trial by jury and the right of protec- 
tion against being placed twice in jeopardy 
for the same act. Even though it will be 
seldom utilized, I am very grateful indeed for 
the fact that a majority of the Senate at 
least refused to discard these basic tenets of 
the Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence. 
This bill is enough of a mockery of that sys- 
tem without striking down age-old rights 
and going all the way back to the Dark Ages 
of the star chamber. 

Mr. President, many amendments to rec- 
tify injustices and to protect the rights of 
all of our people were summarily rejected 
after the imposition of gag rule. In calmer 
hours, and in the consideration of other bills, 
many of them would have been accepted 
without question. But the Senate’s action 
on amendments makes a shambles of our 
once cherished reputation as a great deliber- 
ative body. 

Mr. President, let those who will gloat with 
glee over the fact that gag rule has succeeded 
in silencing a minority who were opposed to 
the passage of this bill. As for myself, I 
cannot comprehend rejoicing over being 
able to gag an adversary before he has the 
fullest opportunity to defend what he re- 
gards as sacred rights. Let me say to those 
who jubilate today that I hope that there 
will not come a time on another day when 
they will have the halter drawn on them as 
they attempt to defend the convictions of 
those who have sent them to the Senate. 

Mr. President, we have gone far in impair- 
ing the Federal system which enabled us to 
achieve our greatness. It may well be that 
before the conclusion of this drive to de- 
stroy the last remaining evidence of federal- 
ism, the Senate will adopt a previous ques- 
tion rule to suppress those who cry out 
against the acts of the Supreme Court in 
leaving the judicial arena to become the 
executioner of the States or against harsh 
and Draconian legislation. 


NEW RULES FIGHT SEEN 

It will be interesting to see the attitudes 
of some of our colleagues from the smaller 
States, whose sole protection resides in the 
Senate and in its rules, if its rules are 
changed and the little influence that those 
States exercise here when their population is 
weighed against that of the larger States 
is curtailed and tailored to fit the plan of 
centralism that is supplanting federalism. 

Be that as it may, Mr. President, we will 
await with interest the imposition of major- 
ity gag rule, or a previous question rule in 
the Senate. For many years, this action has 
been urged on the grounds shat without ma- 
jority gag rule in the Senate this body would 
ever be a burial ground for civil rights legis- 
lation. This was refuted by the passage of 
a civil rights bill in 1957 and another in 1969. 
It will be refuted again by the passage of the 
pending bill, 

But I fully expect to see our colleagues 
from the smaller States come into the next 
session of the Senate and fashion the gal- 
lows from which the rights of their people 
will swing upon the complete contralization 
of power here in Washington. 

Many of them have been told that this bill 
does not affect them because they do not 
have the same problem that confronts the 
Southern States, but when they try to tell 
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their people that this is a “moderate” bill, let 
me remind the Senate that no less an author- 
ity than the President of the United States 
described it the other day as the strongest 
civil rights bill in American history. 

Mr. President, I hope that I may be par- 
doned a few personal words to those associ- 
ated in the fight against this bill, I cannot 
see the record of this debate closed without 
expressing my boundless esteem; affection, 
and admiration for the members of the small 
group of constitutionalists who have stood 
shoulder to shoulder in this fight. While 
there were differing degrees of enthusiasm, 
no man failed to respond to any call, In- 
dividually and collectively they have been 
as dedicated and determined in a common 
cause as it is possible for humans to become. 
Our only weapon against the insuperable 
odds was the honest conviction of the right- 
eousness of our cause. The magnificent 
speeches that have been made by these Sen- 
ators are not only embalmed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, but they will also echo 
down through the years as long as men love 
liberty and respect the institutions of free 
government, Some of the constitutional 
arguments that have been made in the 
course of this debate are the peer of the 
debates of Webster and Calhoun and the 
other giants who have graced this body in 
the past. Every member of our group has 
given unstintingly of such talents and en- 
ergy as we possessed. 

The victors rejoice today, but in retrospect 
history has not always awarded its laurels to 
the majority. Time and again history has 
vindicated the position of an overwhelmed 
minority. 

I salute each and all of the 19 stalwarts 
with whom I have been associated in this 
fight with the assurance that I count it as 
one of the proudest experiences of my life 
to be numbered among their ranks. 

Mr. President, while I am apprehensive 
that any words of commendation from me 
might well prove to be the kiss of political 
death to those who live in the self-righteous 
atmosphere in which this bill has flourished, 
I cannot refrain from a special salute to the 
small handful of Senators who rose above 
the mire of prejudice and emotion to meas- 
ure up to their oath of office as they saw it. 
Ross of Kansas did not display a higher de- 
gree of courage and willingness to sacrifice 
when he voted to maintain the powers of 
the Presidency and the separation of powers 
of our Government than did the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Brno] when, after 
grappling with his conscience, he came to the 
conclusion that this bill was unconstitu- 
tional. 

NO APOLOGIES 

All of us who have borne the task of re- 
sisting this measure through these many 
bone-wearying weeks make no apology for 
the fight we have waged. We believe in our 
heart of hearts that we have held the high 
ground of principle. We have remained true 
to our understanding of the oath we have 
subscribed to uphold and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States. We have dis- 
charged our duties with such strength and 
light as God has given us. No more could 
be asked, or fairly expected. 

I would that I might be able to predict all 
of the results from the implementation of 
this bill. I shall watch with great interest 
to see if its passage brings to an end the 
demonstrations, boycotts, disorders, and vi- 
olence that have been urged as reasons for 
its passage. 

Mr. President, as I take my place in the 
small minority voting against H.R. 7152, my 
heart is heavy with premonitions of the 
violence that is being done to the fabric 
of constitutional government and for the 
wrong perpetrated upon our people. 

My only solace and hope is in the words of 
Thomas Jefferson that “though written con- 
stitutions may be violated in moments of 
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passion or delusion, * * * they furnish a text 
to which those who are watchful may again 
rally and recall the people.” 

May a benevolent providence give us 
stronger and abler leaders to rally the people 
before it is too late. 


Mr. RUSSELL. I express the hope 
that those who are keeping the time will 
apply the same rules to others which they 
have applied to me. 

I read in the Recorp this morning a 
statement to the effect that the Senator 
from Minnesota said that he yielded 
himself 1 minute—this appears on page 
14239 of the REcorp—and then follows 
a statement that could not have been 
made even by the late Senator Tobey, of 
New Hampshire, in less than 5 minutes. 

I feel, Mr. President, that I have been 
gagged in more ways than one. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Rhode Island will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. If a Senator yields 
himself 1 minute and speaks for 5 min- 
utes, is he charged with 1 minute, or is 
he charged with 5 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator would be charged with the full 
amount of time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Would that apply 
with reference to these speeches being 
made? If it did not, I would hope that 
it would. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the Senator from 
Minnesota was charged with the com- 
plete time of the statement he made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to know 
the amount of time with which the 
Senator from Minnesota was charged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota was charged 
with 9 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to hear 
that, because if the Senator has been 
charged with all the time that he actually 
used, we shall not hear from him any 
further. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, in speaking of the importance 
of leadership, observed that as between 
an army of lions led by a lamb, and an 
army of lambs led by a lion, he would 
take the army of lambs led by the lion. 

Those of us who have opposed this bill 
have been led by a lion. We have been 
able to wage the battle that we have 
against the bill because of the courage, 
the fortitude, the devotion, the skill, and 
the ability, and the magnificent leader- 
ship of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia. 

Surely every Georgian must be tre- 
mendously proud that Georgia has given 
to the South and to the Nation, RICHARD 
BREVARD RUSSELL. 

Today those of us who have been priv- 
ileged to fight under his leadership sa- 
lute him and pay our tribute of appre- 
ciation and of affection to him. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself whatever time is necessary. 

Mr. President, soon we shall be taking 
the final vote on the so-called Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. No bill in recent times has 
received as much attention as this bill 
has received. Emotions have run high; 
sentiments have been strongly stated 
both in support and in opposition to this 
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bill. We have been encouraged to pass 
strong legislation, and we have been en- 
couraged to pass no legislation. Our job 
in the Senate is not to pass a strong or 
weak bill; our job is to pass legislation 
that is workable, equitable, and benefi- 
cial to all citizens regardless of race, 
color, or religion. Because this legisla- 
tion will affect American living patterns 
for years to come, we must see that it is 
carefully worded, and completely free of 
legal pitfalls which will create problems 
as difficult as those it tries to solve. 

Wyoming, the State I have the priv- 
ilege of representing, is known as the 
Equality State. Our State constitu- 
tion in article I, section I says that: 

In their inherent right to life, liberty, and 


the pursuit of happiness all members of the 
human race are equal. 


And section III, article I says: 

Since equality and the enjoyment of natu- 
ral and civil rights is made sure only through 
political equality the laws of this State af- 
fecting the political rights and privileges of 
its citizens shall be without distinction of 
race, color, sex or circumstance or condition 
whatsoever other than individual incompe- 
tency, or unworthiness duly ascertained by a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 


Our State, the Equality State, has 
adopted a public accommodations law 
which is better than the one being con- 
sidered by the Senate. The State of 
Wyoming has for the most part an exem- 
plary record. 

Mr. President, the bill now before the 
Senate would have no significant effect 
on Wyoming's ability to provide for the 
voting, educating, serving, and employing 
of any minority group. We have han- 
dled whatever problems we had at the 
State level, and Wyoming has no need for 
a Federal civil rights act. Unfortu- 
nately, the racial problem is much big- 
ger than any State and, therefore, I be- 
lieve the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to act in this field. 

I have shared the embarrassment of 
the Nation when Negro people were de- 
nied, ridiculed, and harrassed because 
of the color of their skin. I believe that 
discrimination in hiring, or in serving, 
or in any other field is morally wrong 
when such discrimination is practiced 
solely because of color. I have been 
shocked to see some of the injustices 
done to American citizens, as well as to 
foreign dignitaries, solely because their 
skin is black. These things are morally 
wrong and should be eliminated. But 
they cannot be eliminated by legislation 
alone. 

We cannot legislate love, understand- 
ing, or respect. These things must come 
from the hearts of men. They must be 
dealt with on an individual basis. 

The Federal Government does have a 
responsibility in seeing that rights which 
are guaranteed to us by the Constitution 
are given to all citizens. I am firmly 
committed to this principle. At the same 
time, I firmly believe that Congress does 
not have powers other than those enu- 
merated in the Constitution. It is my be- 
lief that Congress clearly has authority 
in the following areas: 

First. To act with all the power and 
authority at its command to protect 
Americans from the denial or abridg- 
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ment to vote, which is secured by the 
15th amendment. 

Second. To regulate and protect the 
interstate transportation of persons. 

Third. To guarantee that Federal as- 
sistance programs will not be utilized to 
subsidize and perpetuate discrimination. 

Fourth. To prevent discrimination of 
any type in employment by the Federal 
Government or in Federal contracts. 

There are other rights, but these serve 
as the basic framework for Federal 
activity. 

The civil rights bill passed in haste by 
the House of Representatives, with the 
attitude of “let the Senate take care of 
it,” is a bad piece of legislation. It shows 
a total disregard for the respective States 
and our citizens. After many days of 
debate, the leadership of both parties 
and the administration acknowledged 
that the House-passed bill was com- 
pletely unsatisfactory. 

The substitute bill now before the 
Senate is technically improved and has 
provisions which I support, such as judi- 
cial review and a trial by jury in criminal 
contempt cases. I feel that the new sub- 
stitute bill is better than the original bill, 
but basically and fundamentally it is still 
the same bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

This omnibus civil rights bill is really 
11 bills wrapped up in 1 package. Each 
title is important and takes dramatic, if 
not drastic, steps in an effort to upgrade 
the American Negro and other minority 
groups. I fully support the admirable 
objectives of this bill. Unfortunately, 
however, in my opinion, certain titles of 
this bill are objectionable because they 
would destroy civil rights rather than 
grant them. Consequently, because we 
cannot vote on each title separately, I 
am forced, not by my will, but by those 
who are attempting to force unconsti- 
tutional and unwise legislation through 
Congress, to vote against the whole bill. 
We must take it or leave it. That is their 
attitude. 

This is most disturbing to me because 
I have always been proud of the record 
that I have made in the field of civil 
rights, and I feel that several of the 
titles of this bill, H.R. 7152, are not only 
desirable but needed. 

For example, the right to vote should 
not be denied any American citizen who 
has met the qualifications of his respec- 
tive State. The Constitution is clear on 
this; in fact, it is adamant. I would like 
to support Federal legislation which 
would help the minority groups which 
are denied the right to vote. I think 
title I is basically a good piece of legisla- 
tion and would like to support it. 

Title III involves the desegregation of 
public facilities. I do not believe that 
any government activity or the use of 
any government facility, area, or build- 
ing should be denied any person solely 
because of his color or religion. I would, 
therefore, support it also. 

Our Government is a government of 
one Nation and one people. Uncle Sam 
does not ask what your religious beliefs 
are or what the color of your skin is when 
he asks you to serve in the military serv- 
ice or to pay taxes. And, he should not 
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ask you the color of your skin when there 
is a Government service to be used by 
American citizens. 

Title VI of the bill has given me a 
great deal of concern, but even though it 
gives to the Federal Government great 
powers, I support it. This title calls for 
nondiscrimination in federally assisted 
programs. It provides that— 

No person in the United States shall, on 
the ground of race, color, or national origin, 
be denied the benefits or be subjected to dis- 
crimination under any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance. 


I support that statement even though 
I realize that whoever has the authority 
to spend money acquires great powers. 
The executive branch of our Govern- 
ment does the actual spending of the 
money appropriated by the Congress and 
thus does have great powers. This leg- 
islation gives the executive branch the 
power to terminate, or to refuse to grant, 
the payment of Federal funds—taxpay- 
ers’ money—to any political entity or 
part thereof if a determination is made 
that the purpose of title VI is being vio- 
lated. I feel that adequate safeguards 
are written into the law, with provisions 
for judicial review. 

Basically, I object to Federal aid pro- 
grams because under them control and 
power is assumed by the executive 
branch over our State and local govern- 
ments. I feel strongly that Federal 
funds—taxpayers’ dollars—should not be 
used for promoting unwarranted segre- 
gation. I think my good and respected 
friend from Texas, Senator JOHN TOWER, 
summed it up when he said: 

If the State and local governments are 
going to allow themselves to be reduced to a 
state of abject dependency on the Federal 
Government and to operate with Federal 
funds, they must be made to understand 
what the consequences will be. 


Accordingly, he supports title VI. 

One of the conditions placed upon any 
Federal aid program should be that Fed- 
eral funds not be used in a discrimina- 
tory manner because of the color of a 
man’s skin. 

The two primary reasons why I must 
vote against this bill are titles II and 
VII. Title II is the public accommoda- 
tions section which would ban discrim- 
ination by businesses if they are in inter- 
state commerce or if their discriminatory 
policies are backed up by some State ac- 
tion. The objectives of this title are ad- 
mirable. But, I do not know of any con- 
stitutional grounds upon which this title 
can be based. The proponents are at- 
tempting to tie this to the commerce 
clause of the Constitution and the 14th 
amendment. I do not believe that the 
commerce clause should be stretched to 
that extent, and, I do not believe that the 
14th amendment is applicable in that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has determined that such a bill was un- 
constitutional when based upon the 14th 
amendment. 

If I were to disregard the unconstitu- 
tionality of title II, I would still op- 
pose it because it is plainly bad leg- 
islation. In this civil rights con- 
troversy we must remember that we 
are attempting to balance human 
rights. One of the fundamental 
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rights that our people have is the right 
to own property. With that ownership 
comes a bundle of rights, one of which is 
to use that property as one desires. Do 
we, as a government of the people, have 
the right to eliminate or at least restrict 
that right which is inherent with the 
ownership of property? I do not believe 
that we do. If a member of the general 
public has the right to choose which 
business he will use, at which hotel he 
will stay, and in which restaurant he 
will eat, why, then, does the property 
owner not have the right to select the 
type of person he chooses to serve? 

I am concerned that if we were to 
adopt the public accommodations section 
we would be adopting a principle which 
would enforce associations among in- 
dividuals thus destroying areas of per- 
sonal freedom, prove impossible to en- 
force effectively, and might worsen 
rather than improve the relationships 
among human beings. When we start 
tampering with the fundamental right 
to own property and to manage that 
property as the owner desires, we are 
treading on a right which goes to the 
very freedoms that we have cherished, 
protected, and preserved here in 
America. While I do not believe that it 
is morally right for a person to discrimi- 
nate against another citizen because that 
person is colored, I do not believe that 
the Federal Government has the right to 
move in and dictate to its citizens the 
very way in which they should conduct 
their personal lives. It is one thing for 
the person to discriminate and another 
thing for the Government to discrimi- 
nate. To me it is inexcusable for the 
Government to discriminate. Discrimi- 
nation should never be tolerated in a 
free society. But, if the Government is 
to deprive the individual of the right to 
discriminate, he has denied that person 
freedom. 

If we are to remain a free society with 
a republican form of Government which 
has vested within it certain limited pow- 
ers and responsibilities, we must main- 
tain personal liberty and the right to 
own and use property. The courts of 
this Nation have, since the beginning, 
consistently held that the fundamental 
maxims of a free government require 
that the rights of personal liberty and 
private property should be held sacred. 
A different doctrine is utterly inconsist- 
ent with the great and fundamental 
principle of a republican government, 
and with the right of the citizen to the 
free enjoyment of his property lawfully 
acquired. It is my judgment that title IT 
is bad legislation; it is unconstitutional, 
impracticable, and unwise. 

Title IV of the bill calls for the deseg- 
regation of public education and author- 
izes the Commissioner of Education to 
establish in colleges, universities, and 
secondary high schools courses for the 
training of teachers to deal with any 
special educational problems occasioned 
by desegregation. It is ridiculous to as- 
sume that because a person’s skin is of 
a different color, he will cause new prob- 
lems which will require an entirely new 
or different type of education in our 
newly integrated schools. 
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I consider this unlimited authorization 
an insult to our universities and a fur- 
ther inroad by the Washington bureau- 
crats who want to extend Federal aid to 
education. No limitations are placed on 
the funds that may be requested for 
these purposes, nor are there any limita- 
tions on the types of courses or programs 
that may be presented by the schools 
with Federal aid. I consider sections 404, 
405, and 406 to be unnecessary, unwise, 
and unwarranted. They should never 
have been included. 

Title VII of the civil rights bill is prob- 
ably the most controversial section of the 
bill and, in my opinion, extremely unwise. 

It concerns the “equal employment op- 
portunity” section, more popularly called 
the FEPC section, which has been denied 
by Congress again and again. Standing 
alone it could not pass this Congress but 
because it is included in this omnibus 
bill it has acquired unwarranted respect- 
ability. Even President Johnson agrees 
with me on this point. When he was a 
Member of the U.S. Senate, he said: 

This is to me the least meritorious proposal 
in the whole program. In my way of think- 
ing it is simple. If the Federal Government 
can by law tell me whom I shall employ, it 
can likewise tell my prospective employees for 
whom they must work. If the law can compel 
me to employ a Negro, it can compel that 
Negro to work for me. It might even tell him 
how long and how hard he would have to 
work. As I see it, such a law would do noth- 
ing more than enslave the minority. Such a 
law would necessitate a system of Federal 
police officers such as we have never before 
seen. It would require the policing of every 
business institution, every transaction made 
between an employer and an employee and 
virtually every hour that employer and em- 
ployees associate while at work. 


I fully agree with that statement. I do 
not believe that this section is practical, 
workable, or justified. 

Once again, I state that I do not 
believe in discrimination, but neither 
do I believe that the Federal Government 
has the right to dictate to an individual 
or a business, whom it shall hire and 
promote. 

I am extremely disturbed by the fact 
that title II and title VII are in this omni- 
bus bill, because if it were not for them, 
I could fully support Federal legislation 
which would assist a minority group in 
its quest for equality of opportunity. I 
am forced to oppose the whole bill be- 
cause titles II and VII destroy freedoms— 
“civil rights“ that need not and should 
not be lost. The goals and objectives of 
the bill, as admirable as they are, do not 
justify the extreme provisions set forth 
in these two titles. Therefore, I must 
reluctantly vote against the so-called 
“civil rights bill.“ 

I sincerely hope and pray to Almighty 
God that the civil rights bill will not 
become a “civil wrongs bill.” 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
the beginning, let me say that I acknowl- 
edge and duly respect the right of my 
colleagues and others to disagree with 
me completely on the merits of the pend- 
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ing measure or on any other issue that 
may be presented to the U.S. Senate. 
In disagreement, I question only their 
discretion and judgment, not their in- 
tegrity or sincerity. My duty, however, 
to express my views and to act in ac- 
cordance with my own conscience and 
convictions is clear and compelling. I 
would, therefore, be derelict in meeting 
my responsibility if, in the present cir- 
cumstances, I did not again protest, with 
all of the forcefulness that I can com- 
mand, the action the Senate is about to 
take on the question of the passage of 
this so-called, and misnamed, “Civil 
Rights Act.” 

It is the most ill conceived, deceptive, 
vicious, and iniquitous legislation that 
ever engaged the serious consideration 
of the Congress of the United States. 
The evil consequences that its enact- 
ment portends cannot now be fully en- 
visioned or comprehensively defined. 

During the 22 years that I have had 
the honor to represent the sovereign 
State of Arkansas and her people in this 
body, I have participated, as have many 
of the other present Members of the 
Senate, in processing thousands of legis- 
lative proposals. Many of those meas- 
ures provoked serious controversy—not 
only in this Chamber, but throughout 
the Nation. That honest differences of 
opinion will arise or may exist as to the 
wisdom of or the necessity for the enact- 
ment of particular legislation is to be 
expected, and is understandable. But 
never in my experience here have I wit- 
nessed in the legislative process a meas- 
ure that contains more pernicious, 
brutal, and vindictive provisions than 
those embodied in the several titles of 
this act. 

Its punitive objectives toward, and 
its effect on, the Southland and her 
people will forever characterize it as evil 
legislation. It obviously fails to estab- 
lish and protect legitimate civil rights, 
as claimed by its proponents; instead, it 
assaults and destroys many of the con- 
stitutional rights guaranteed to all Amer- 
ican citizens. Therefore, Mr. President, 
rather than being cited as the “Civil 
Rights Act of 1964,” it might more ap- 
propriately be cited as the “Civil Rights 
Assassination Act of 1964.” 

I repeat that, Mr. President: This 
measure should properly be cited as the 
“Civil Rights Assassination Act of 1964.” 

Many things associated with and con- 
tinued in this measure smack of in- 
timidation, force, and punishment. It 
illegally — unconstitutionally — deprives 
American citizens of their fundamental 
right to be free from governmental 
coercion with respect to the unhampered 
use and enjoyment of the fruits of their 
labor, of the selection of their employees, 
and in the choice of their associates. 

Mr. President, we should remember 
that House bill 7152 began its life in the 
Senate steeped in illegal and unauthor- 
ized procedures. Under an interpreta- 
tion of the Senate rules, which was 
clearly erroneous and unjustified, the bill 
was taken from the calendar; and hear- 
ings and consideration by the appropri- 
ate committee were bypassed. 

In the Senate, it has been debated 
under a gag rule which has prevented a 
full and adequate presentation of the 
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vital issues involved. Many amendments 
of merit, offered in good faith, and de- 
signed to improve this act, have been 
arbitrarily and disdainfully rejected. 
Thus, subjected to such an unlawful 
procedure and processed under such a 
gag rule, this measure remains dedicated 
to the proposition that one minority 
group of our citizens is entitled to, and 
should be granted, special privileges that 
will transcend and abrogate the constitu- 
tional liberties of the majority. No real 
concern has been shown for the vast 
majority of the American people who 
will be deprived of the freedom that is 
their heritage. And, Mr. President, let 
us remember, and never forget, that free- 
dom was purchased and, we thought, was 
made secure by the blood sacrifices of 
our Founding Fathers and the constitu- 
tional republican form of government 
they established and bequeathed unto us. 

Mr. President,, this act was called up 
under a perversion of the rules of the 
Senate, with the result that no commit- 
tee hearings were held, nor were commit- 
tee hearings had on the bill by any com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
Neither have any hearings been held on 
the Mansfield-Dirksen substitute now be- 
fore us. Therefore, the citizens of our 
Nation have been denied their constitu- 
tional “civil right” to appear and be 
heard on a measure which vitally affects 
virtually every aspect of their lives. By 
this procedure, they have been denied the 
rights of petition and free speech guar- 
anteed by the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

It is ironic that this should happen 
in the consideration of a so-called civil 
rights bill. Orderly procedure under the 
rules in this instance was abandoned 
and sacrificed for political expediency. 
There do not now exist, and there will 
never be available, committee hearings 
or a committee report to aid the courts 
in their efforts to interpret correctly the 
intent and the application of this meas- 
ure. 

Mr. President, as I have stated before, 
this act denies to American citizens the 
freedom of choice to select their business 
employees, customers, and personal as- 
sociates. Yet, it is described by its ar- 
dent proponents as a measure to advance 
human freedom, 

This act distorts the delicate balance 
between the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and those which have been re- 
served to the States. Yet, it is hailed by 
its enthusiastic supporters as an imple- 
mentation of rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

This act subverts the constitutional 
right and duty of the several States to 
determine the qualifications of voters. 
Yet, it is described by its sponsors as an 
enforcement of the constitutional right 
to vote. 

This act will revoke the present juris- 
diction of Federal district judges in cer- 
tain cases. Yet, it is championed by its 
advocates as a reinforcement of the judi- 
cial process. 

This act will further undermine the 
exercise by State and local governments 
of their traditional police powers as well 
as the traditional State and local control 
of public education. Yet, its authors 
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claim it will advance the public policy of 
the United States. 

This act will confer authority on bu- 
reaucrats in Washington to cut off Fed- 
eral assistance to taxpayers who have 
paid for such benefits. Yet, we are told 
that this action will be “social justice.” 

Yes, this act violates the constitutional 
rights, privileges, and personal liberties 
of our citizens in many areas of human 
activities. Yet, there are those who in- 
sist and proclaim that its enactment will 
be a victory for the strengthening of 
democracy. 

Mr. President, not only does this act 
limit, by the means of Federal interven- 
tion in areas which are clearly preroga- 
tives of the State and local government, 
the free use and enjoyment of property; 
and not only are State and local gov- 
ernments being deprived of authority to 
act in accordance with the desires and 
will of a majority of their citizens; 
equally important is the fact that the 
full power of the vast Central Govern- 
ment will reach down into every State, 
city, village, hamlet, and community in 
our land to tell the people what they 
must do and what they may not do in 
their social, economic, and political re- 
lationships. The enforcement of this 
tremendous power of cantankerous in- 
terference and meddlesomeness is vested 
in the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Federal courts. The 
vesting of such enormous power in Fed- 
eral authority is tantamount to sowing 
seeds of dictatorship in the field of our 
democracy. From these seeds can only 
grow the bramble and weeds of regimen- 
tation and oppression. 

Mr. President, we are here attempting 
by law to make men equal in their social 
and economic relationships. This meas- 
ure seeks in a fashion to make men equal 
in their material possessions. It seeks 
in some instances to take that which has 
been accumulated by those who have 
been industrious, by those who have 
toiled—possibly while others slept—and 
by those who have by their own ingenuity 
and thrift created property for their own 
use and enjoyment, and attempts to 
dispense it to those who have been in- 
dolent and irresponsible. 

We are here proposing to legislate with 
respect to deep emotions, sensitive feel- 
ings, strong beliefs, and deep convictions 
of human beings. This effort, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is vain and futile. It cannot suc- 
ceed. This law will not pave the way 
to peace and understanding between the 
races. We cannot compel by statute 
brotherly love, fellowship, and good will. 
Mutual respect and tranquillity between 
the races will be achieved only by pa- 
tience, tolerance, and the processes of 
evolution, and not by the forces of com- 
pulsion and revolution. 

We have only to look at the experience 
of those States which have enacted 
statutes containing provisions similar to 
those in this act. Those States have no 
better race relations. In fact, in many 
instances they have greater tensions and 
worse race relations than do those States 
which have not legislated in this field, 
We read daily of racial strife, of demon- 
strations, of aggravated assaults, of 
murders, and of all manner of crime 
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being committed in those States having 
so-called civil rights laws. 

Mr. President, the force provisions of 
this act will not solve racial problems nor 
will they improve racial relations any- 
where. Quite to the contrary, they will 
most certainly promote and engender 
even greater enmity, strife, and discord. 
Both black and white, in my judgment, 
are destined in the long run to suffer 
rather than to benefit therefrom. This 
law will be a great disservice to both 
races. 

Finally, Mr. President, I venture to 
suggest that not only the South but 
other areas and sections of our land will 
experience greater trouble and more suf- 
fering by reason of the enactment of 
this ill-advised law. The tidal wave of 
civil disobedience and violence that its 
enactment encourages and invites will 
in all probability become a national 
rather than a sectional epidemic. 

The agitations and, in some instances, 
mass demonstrations for the enactment 
of this law have already aroused pas- 
sions and stirred instincts that are go- 
ing to be difficult to subdue or control. 
I do not predict, but I am most appre- 
hensive, that serious crime will greatly 
increase rather than diminish follow- 
ing the passage of this measure. 

Mr. President, I stand firm and im- 
movable in the position I have taken in 
opposition to the proposed legislation. 
I am proud to have been associated with 
those of my colleagues who share the 
convictions that have influenced me in 
my decision and together with whom I 
have labored and battled here in this 
Chamber in an effort to defeat this in- 
iquitous proposed legislation. I am 
proud to have served under the leader- 
ship of the able and distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
whose fortitude, courage, and tenacity 
have been a constant inspiration in this 
trying ordeal to which we, the minority 
in this body, have been subjected. All 
freedom-loving people in this great Na- 
tion owe to him a debt of everlasting 
gratitude. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, although 
we who have opposed this measure are 
now destined to be overpowered and its 
proponents will win a temporary and 
dubious victory, I refuse nevertheless 
to accept or acknowledge as a final de- 
feat the present success of their efforts. 
I am reconciled in the faith that time 
and subsequent events will prove the 
righteousness of our cause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bark in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. Does the Senator 
wish to yield himself additional time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself another 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ar- 
kansas for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a series of 
seven editorials published by one of the 
leading newspapers in my State, the Ar- 
kansas Democrat. The first of the edi- 
torials is dated February 22, 1964, and is 
entitled “Civil Rights Denies Older 
Rights.” 
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The second editorial, dated April 29, is 
entitled “McCLELLAN Shows Up the Civil 
Rights Bill.” 

The third editorial, dated May 17, is 
entitled “Revolution in the Civil Rights 
Bill.” 

The fourth editorial, dated May 21, is 
entitled “Another Warning Against Civil 


Rights.” 

The fifth editorial, dated May 22, is en- 
titled Name of Civil Rights Misleads.” 

The sixth editorial, dated June 11, is 
entitled “Two Dark Days for Free 
Rights.” 

The seventh editorial, dated June 14, is 
entitled “Presidential Domination of 
Congress.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Democrat, Feb. 22, 1964] 
CIVIL RIGHTS DENIES OLDER RIGHTS 


Liberalism becomes fanaticism, reform 
takes on the meaning of deform, democracy 
slants toward socialism when Washington 
undertakes to twist private enterprise into 
a means of forcing its social theories on the 
Nation. The civil rights bill does just that. 

This bill would strip from private enter- 
prise its ancient free rights to select its cus- 
tomers and hire a harmonious, efficient work- 
ing force. 

The bill would require a business to serve 
anybody who came along, regardless of how 
much this might cost in loss of patronage 
the owner had spent years to build. No 
right is more important than the right of 
an owner to manage property in his own way. 

To destroy that right is to strike down a 
major incentive of private enterprise. 

Equally vicious is the bill’s forbidding of 
“discrimination” in employment, An em- 
ployer would have to put skill, experience, 
and a congenial work force in second place 
to make sure that he turned down or fired 
nobody because of race, color, or religion. 

Do the authors of the bill know what “dis- 
crimination” means? This compulsion would 
in many cases discriminate against a capa- 
ble worker to give a job to a poorer one, so 
the employer could keep within the law. 

America has prospered because enterprise 
was left to be enterprise. We'll rue it if 
enterprise is now despoiled of vital privacy 
rights and made to serve as an agency of 
socialistic reforms. 


{From the Arkansas Democrat, Apr. 29, 1964] 
McCLELLAN SHOWS UP THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


No speech, however eloquent, could have 
revealed the viciousness in the civil rights bill 
as vividly as Arkansas Senator JoHN L. Mo- 
CLELLAN did with the 34 corrective amend- 
ments he proposed Monday. 

Essentially, these amendments ask nothing 
more than that the bill be modified to r: 
rights of every citizen which are pledged by 
our National Constitution or are imbedded 
in the common law. 

Included in the rights which the Senator 
would protect from the brazen Federal power 
grab of the bill, are such priceless ones as 
these: 

The citizen’s right to trial by jury; his 
right to free association with people of his 
own choice; his right to use his property in 
his own way, which is the life throb of pri- 
vate enterprise; the right of an employer to 
select a congenial, efficient work force. 

Of similar high importance in the Sena- 
tor’s package of freedom, is the citizen’s right 
to share fairly in Federal benefits financed 
with everybody’s taxes. Federal power to 
shut off aid where it found discrimination, 
would be severely and properly restricted. 

In short, the package restates and reaffirms 
every citizen’s rights, not just the rights 
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claimed by a turbulent minority threaten- 
ing illegal disruption of peace and order with 
demonstrations and riots. 

These amendments, with their insistence 
on safeguarding basic rights and freedoms 
dramatize the perils in the civil rights bill 
to the North. That section is waking up to 
the danger of defiant minorities, and it can 
see clearly what they threaten in the Sena- 
tor’s amendments. 

Northern Senators who support the bill 
should be impressed. It wouldn’t take a 
great loss of Democratic votes in a number 
of States to give the party’s Senators a real 
battle for reelection. 

Senator McCOLELLAN has performed another 
signal public service for the South and the 
Nation. 


[From the Arkansas Democrat, May 17, 1964] 
REVOLUTION IN THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Make no mistake about it—a revolution is 
underway in the United States. A powerful 
force, championed by—of all persons—Pres- 
ident Johnson, and entrenched in the Feder- 
al bureaucracy, is striving to stamp the pat- 
tern of socialistic dictatorship on our free 
system. 

This, and nothing less, is what the Presi- 
dent’s civil rights bill actually means. 

In the Senate, now the main battleground, 
our Southern contingent, a thin line, stands 
against this assault on the rights and liber- 
ties of every American, white or colored. 
They’re under a constant fire of undeserved 
criticism. They're pressured by the President 
and all the groups his powerful office can 
influence. But they’ve held firm. 

Now, even from the President’s office, the 
Nation is urged to deluge the Senate with 
letters demanding passage of the bill. 

It hasn't been enough for this revolution- 
ary movement to attempt to intimidate the 
public and Congress with marching columns 
and frequent scorn of law and authority; 
hasn't been enough to dress the wolfish na- 
ture of the bill's grasp for power in a sheep- 
skin of misleading promises. 

Be sure of this: If the bill is passed with- 
out pulling its fangs, we can take a farewell 
of America as we have known it. We will be 
shorn of priceless rights of selecting our as- 
sociates and neighbors, rights of property, 
rights of private enterprise, the right, twice 
guaranteed in the Federal Constitution, to a 
jury trial of criminal charges—in short of 
the rights which are freedom. 

We can’t imagine many Americans asking 
for such a package of trouble. If they really 
understood the bill they would glory in its 
southern opposition. 

But it’s hopeful that high-up supporters of 
the bill ask the Nation to betray itself. The 
request confesses doubt that the bill can be 
passed. 


This is the moment for every American to 
tell his Senators that he wants no revolu- 
tion—that he cherishes America as it has 
been and not as the civil righters would per- 
vert it. 


[From the Arkansas Democrat, May 21, 1964] 
ANOTHER WARNING AGAINST CIVIL RIGHTS 


In Maryland, as in Indiana and Wisconsin, 
Gov. George C. Wallace has successfully re- 
vealed that sentiment against civil rights 
isn’t sectional and that it should be reckoned 
with politically even among those urbanized 
groups of workers who are traditionally 
Democratic. Governor Wallace got 42.7 per- 
cent of the Maryland Democratic presidential 
primary vote. President Johnson’s stand-in, 
Senator DANIEL B. BREWSTER had a lead of 
some 51,000. 

Maryland’s Eastern Shore, as was expected, 
gave Governor Wallace heavy support. The 
region has an Old South character. Tradi- 
tional conservatism, however, was only one 
of the factors that favored him. This region 
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has had bitter firsthand experience with or- 
ganized civil rights agitation for months and 
months. 

Baltimore’s large Negro population con- 
tributed substantially to the vote for Sena- 
tor BREWSTER. Federal workers, residing near 
the District of Columbia, likewise cast votes 
for him. 

But shipyard and industrial workers and 
families of Polish and Italian descent in 
Baltimore gave Wallace a big vote. This was 
in line with voting in the Wisconsin and 
Indiana primaries. 

Contrary to psychological and sociological 
theories, industrial workers who came up 
the hard way as members of minority groups 
with a European background aren’t identify- 
ing themselves with civil rights. These 
voters in Baltimore, like those in Gary and 
Milwaukee, have given politicians a clear 
warning. 

They don’t want the Federal Government 
to interfere with their jobs. They will resent 
the breaking up of their residential patterns. 
They believe the Negroes should improve 
themselves through their own efforts just as 
poor immigrants from Europe did. 

While Democratic and Republican Parties 
crave the Negro vote and particularly culti- 
vate it in the great cities, they had better be 
giving more thought to the preservation of 
individual rights for all citizens. Second and 
third generation Americans in the Northern 
cities are waking up to what the people of 
the South have known since the first civil 
rights bill was introduced—that this kind of 
legislation would destroy constitutional 
rights. 


[From the Arkansas Democrat, May 22, 1964] 
NAME OF CIVIL RIGHTS MISLEADS 


If the civil rights bill now before the US. 
Senate were an initiated measure to be sub- 
mitted to Arkansas voters, its name would 
have to be changed. For its name misleads. 
It isn’t a civil rights bill. 

It would undermine and destroy more of 
everybody’s rights, white and colored, than 
it promises to give to racial agitators. A 
particularly vicious feature is the limitation 
it would impose on the right of trial by jury 
as guaranteed in our National Constitution. 

The bill would give Federal judges the 
power to say whether a person they charge 
with criminal contempt may have a jury 
trial. As Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN sums 
up this grab for Federal power, it amounts 
to an accused person being tried by his 
accuser. 

A charge of contempt is a charge of crime. 
And the National Constitution guarantees 
the right of a jury trial not only in criminal 
cases, but also “in suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy shall exceed 
820.“ Southern Senators want to nail that 
protection into the civil rights bill with an 
amendment. 

Many Northern Senators concede the peril 
to the citizens’ rights in this feature of the 
bill, but would soften it down, not com- 
pletely stop it. 

The Senators should ponder a decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in its earlier, wiser 
days. It reversed, in 1866, a conviction of a 
civilian by a military court for disloyalty. 
Declaring that the citizen was entitled to 
a jury trial, the opinion said history taught 
“the great and good men” who wrote the 
Constitution that past infringement of 
rights would be attempted in the future, 
and it added: 

“The Constitution is a law for rulers and 
people, at all times and in all circumstances. 
No doctrine involving more pernicious con- 
sequences was ever invented by the wit of 
man than that any of its provisions can be 
suspended during any exigency of govern- 
ment. Such a doctrine leads directly to 
anarchy or despotism.” 
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Our Southern Senators are standing for 
the rights of all citizens, white and colored. 
They would be applauded by the founders of 
our Government. 


[From the Arkansas Democrat, June 11, 1964] 
Two DARK DAYS FOR FREE RIGHTS 


Tuesday and Wednesday were 2 dark days 
for Americans who cherish their free in- 
heritance. 

On Tuesday the U.S. Senate refused to 
modify some of the drastic invasions of every 
citizen’s liberties embodied in the civil rights 
bill. 

On Wednesday the Senate voted 71 to 29 
for cloture—for shutting off free discussion 
of this brazen grab for power to make the 
citizen a ward of overlording bureaucracy. 

Free and full Senate discussion has be- 
come more than ever important. The House, 
reflecting the Nation’s urbanization, is heavy- 
ily weighted in voting power against the less 
populous States. But in the Senate these 
States have voting equality—can with free 
debate force wiser, fairer legislation. 

And 71 Senators voted to strike down that 
bastion of rights and liberties. Our Arkansas 
Senators, to their honor, were among the 
29 opponents. 

Not sure of holding now, since the Senate 
has yielded so much to Executive pressure, 
is Tuesday's Senate vote for jury trials of 
all but voting cases under the civil rights 
bill. Jury trials are twice guaranteed by the 
National Constitution. 

As appalling as the cloture vote, was the 
defeat Tuesday of an amendment to strike 
out of the civil rights bill its fair employ- 
ment section. This section is a peril to pri- 
vate enterprise. 

An employer, forbidden to “discriminate” 
against any race or creed, could no longer 
select a congenial and efficient work force, 
as the bill stands. Think of the opportunity 
for political favortism and pressure. 

And only 33 Senators voted against putting 
that bludgeon in the power-hungry hands of 
Federal Government. Sixty-four approved 
it. Don’t forget that it also applies to labor 
unions. 

Defeated too were amendments to restrict 
this assault on freedom to employers of more 
than 100 workers, and to prohibit Federal 
funds for training teachers and other school 
officials to further integration. 

Our southern Senators may yet wangle 
the defeat of this iniquitous bill. They may 
find northern allies who, as the final vote 
nears, will revolt from the huge and costly 
bureaucracy needed to enforce the bill. 

[From the Arkansas Democrat, June 14, 
1964] 


PRESIDENTIAL DOMINATION OF CONGRESS 


Never in your lifetime have you seen such 
a spectacle as the U.S. Senate presents now. 

You see that body which was proudly in- 
dependent for so long, to which the National 
Constitution gives special coequal powers 
with the President, voting to deny itself full, 
free right of debate. 

You see this restriction pressured on the 
Senate from the White House. You see it 
done as a maneuver in President Johnson's 
forcing through the Senate a bill which at 
least half of the Nation opposes or doubts 
or knows little or nothing about. 

We mean the civil rights bill, of course. 
The only active demand for that measure 
comes from the leaders of a racial minority, 
which seeks by coercive, intimidating tactics 
to get the bill passed. 

The big question is, How does President 
Johnson exert such dominance of Congress 
as you see dismally exemplified in the Sen- 
ate? 

Part of the answer is the man himself. He 
is vigorous and resourceful. He has old ties 
in the Senate, knows it from his experience 
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there. He’s a master politician and he has 
an impressive personality. 

Another big reason comes home to the peo- 
ple. The aids and benefits we've so eagerly 
accepted from Washington have generated an 
enormous bureaucracy. And this jungle of 
officialdom with its pressure groups, headed 
by the President, gives him potent influence 
over Congress. It commands votes. 

He can reward or punish a Member with 
his large control over spending and the huge 
patronage he can dole out to Congressmen. 

What you see in the Senate is pretty much, 
in the words of Charles Shuman, head of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, “the 
dictatorship of $99 billion,” which is the size 
of the national budget. 

That dictatorship is giving us the civil 
rights bill. We can’t think of a stronger ar- 
gument for economy and less bureaucracy in 
Washington. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, I can- 
not vote for this civil rights bill. 

Only a few words are necessary to 
state my reasons. I think I owe it to 
those I represent and to my colleagues 
here to say those words before the final 
roll is called. 

This has been the most difficult de- 
cision I have had to make in all the 
years I have served in both branches of 
the Congress. For 18 years I have sup- 
ported every measure to end discrimina- 
tion between the races and guarantee 
the full rights of every citizen. I hoped 
and fully expected to vote for this one. 

Months ago I stated that I would not 
be a party to killing the bill by indirec- 
tion and that after sufficient time had 
been allowed to debate and amend the 
bill, I would vote to invoke cloture. That 
I did last week, and I did it with the full 
knowledge that it meant passage of the 
bill. 

Until a few days ago, I had never 
doubted that the legislative process 
would be permitted to work on this bill 
and a chance given for real considera- 
tion of vital amendments. This course 
has been followed with every civil 
rights bill in the past, including those of 
1957 and 1960. It was not followed in 
this case. As a result, vicious and dan- 
gerous provisions remain in this bill— 
provisions that go far beyond the ques- 
tion of civil rights and strike at the 
heart of free government. 

Let us pass over all the complexities 
of this long and involved legislation and 
look for a moment at its bare funda- 
mentals. The purpose of the bill is to 
establish, finally and for all time, equal 
rights and equal opportunity for every 
citizen of the United States regardless of 
his color, creed, or national origin. To 
put it another way, it is to turn the face 
of the Federal Government squarely 
against discrimination between the 
races. To this I subscribe with all my 
heart. We have made long strides to- 
ward this goal in past legislation, and 
by executive orders, but it is high time 
that we take the last full step. 

Most of the titles of this bill relate to 
the Government and its citizens and 
strike out the last vestige of official toler- 
ance of discrimination. These provisions 
establish voting rights, unrestricted 
either by intimidation or unfair literacy 
tests—integration not only in schools 
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but in every public facility from parks to 
playgrounds, be they Federal, State, or 
local—withholding of Federal aid for any 
program in any locality which permits 
discrimination in its administration. 

Titles II and VII, however, do not re- 
late to Government’s relation to its citi- 
zens, but deal with citizen’s treatment 
of one another. It is here that the bill 
faces the delicate and dangerous task of 
dealing with private rights. 

It must be admitted that in title II — 
privately owned public accommoda- 
tions—the citizens dealt with are those 
who have elected of their own accord to 
furnish accommodations or services to 
the public. While extreme caution 
should be exercised in dictating the citi- 
zen's use of his own property, there exists 
moral justification and some legal valid- 
ity in the object sought by this provision. 
I believe, however, the bill would be more 
clearcut, enforcible, and effective if it 
had been confined to publicly owned fa- 
cilities. 

Title VII, equal employment, in the 
form in which it appears in this bill, con- 
tains provisions subversive to the funda- 
mental principles of this Republic, and 
so revolting that I cannot accept any bill 
that contains them, no matter how much 
I support the other elements of the bill. 
The civil rights bill submitted last year 
by the late President Kennedy contained 
an equal employment provision to be en- 
forced by a Federal Employment Prac- 
tices Commission, but the enforcement 
features applied only to those industries 
and establishments having contracts 
with or grants or loans from the Federal 
Government. This was entirely fair and 
enforcible and would not infringe on 
the rights of any man. I could even vote 
for a FEPC provision affecting the larger 
industries and business concerns in this 
country where employment is a general 
policy and does not involve a close per- 
sonal relationship. This measure, how- 
ever, will ultimately reach employers 
with as few as 25 employees. 

The success or failure of such a busi- 
ness depends on the dedication, coopera- 
tion, and enthusiasm of its personnel. 
The men and women struggling in this 
competitive age to maintain themselves 
and furnish employment in the little 
concerns along the main streets of Amer- 
ica are already subjected to enough tax 
burden and Federal harassments without 
having a Federal bureaucracy interfere 
with their choice of associates and em- 
ployees. 

To vote against the entire bill because 
of this feature might at a first glance 
seem unwarranted, but it is not. Title 
VII in the present bill is the last step 
in Federal control and coercion of its 
citizens. It is a trumpet call summoning 
more and bigger bureaucrats. This prac- 
tice will extend far beyond civil rights. 
It is the triumph of the false principle 
that the citizen is the servant, not the 
master of his government. 

I am compelled to say that the inser- 
tion of this provision in the bill and the 
dogged refusal of those in control to 
either revise or remove it is evidence 
that it was put there for a purpose— 
and that purpose was not civil rights but 
Federal control. 
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A legislative measure demanded by the 
awakened conscience of the Nation, with 
a powerful emotional appeal, is being 
used as an instrument to force us to take 
the last step in the control of the Federal 
Government over the individual Ameri- 
can. That I cannot accept. 

I cast my vote as a protest against the 
extreme Federal power in this bill, know- 
ing full well that the bill will pass, and 
likewise knowing that, even if it were 
defeated due to this defect, it would be 
revised and confined to civil rights. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I shall vote against H.R. 7152, the so- 
called civil rights bill. It is a bad bill in 
all respects. It does violence to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. And it 
subverts our system of Government. 

The way this bill has been impaled on 
the country is shameful. People have 
been made insensitive to the unbelievable 
design for power which the bill concen- 
trates in the Central Government. 

We shall rue the day of its enactment. 
This bill caps a series of Federal power 
grabs to which the American people have 
yielded. Yielding again is umbrella-type 
appeasement. More demands will be 
made. 

We regard ourselves as a free-nation 
leader in a world half enslaved by dic- 
tatorships of totalitarian power. It is 
hard to believe that our own Federal 
power could destroy the system which 
protects our liberties. 

But this can be done under the lash 
of centralized authority which is now 
being assumed and seized in the pincer- 
like thrusts for power in the Federal en- 
circlement of our way of life. 

The force of power to be exerted 
through this bill will be imposed in tan- 
dem with compulsion under the power 
usurped by the Federal judiciary in a 
pattern of decisions it has been dictating 
in more recent years. 

For example, the bill unconstitutional- 
ly delegates to Federal enforcement offi- 
cers power to control purse strings. This 
is done in title VI which empowers them 
to cut off taxpayers’ money appropriated 
for expenditure in programs authorized 
for Federal assistance. 

Some window-dressing language has 
been added to the title to give a camou- 
flage of validity; but proponents of the 
bill admit the intent; the bureaucratic 
power is clear; and its use with full and 
effective force is to be expected. 

And running in tandem with this Fed- 
eral agent’s power to control the purse- 
strings, the Federal judiciary has usurped 
the power to impose local taxes for local 
purposes. It is doing this without ap- 
proval by local government, or citizens, 
of either the taxes or the purposes. 

I am not reading the rise and fall of 
the American system in some fiendish 
fiction; it is the terrible fact of a Fed- 
eral Supreme Court decree of May 25, 
1964, usurping the power to tax the peo- 
ple of the United States, and depriving 
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them of the right of recourse by refer- 
endum, 

John Marshall, in 1819, warned that 
“the power to tax involves the power to 
destroy.” With this power usurped by 
Federal courts beyond the reach of the 
ballot, and the purse-string control ex- 
ploited by Federal enforcement agents, 
the sources of brute Federal force are 
realities. 

As another example: the bill, in title 
I, usurps more power for the Federal 
Government over State election require- 
ments and confers new power on the Fed- 
eral Attorney General and the Federal 
courts, neither of whom are answerable 
to the electorate. 

At the same time, the Federal Supreme 
Court is assuming power to gerrymander 
districts within States from which people 
of the respective States choose those in- 
dividuals whom they wish to represent 
their local interests in their own State 
legislatures. 

Nothing is further from constitutional 
Federal jurisdiction than meddling with 
districts from which State legislators are 
elected. Gerrymander by Federal judi- 
ciary is new and dangerous in our sys- 
tem. It could be used to destroy the fun- 
damental safeguards of our dual govern- 
ments. 

If Federal courts can devise a law-of- 
the-land scheme to reduce representation 
in one category of areas today, they can 
arbitrarily change the law-of-the-land 
scheme tomorrow. We have been 
through this with separate but equal edu- 
cation law of the land. 

This bill, in title VII, subjects the hir- 
ing, firing, pay, and promotion of those 
employed by the Nation’s larger business 
and agriculture enterprises to Federal 
agency approval, harassment, and pun- 
ishment. 

Great fanfare has been given the Sen- 
ate proposal that imposition of Federal 
force be withheld temporarily under this 
title if Federal requirements can be ex- 
acted under State law. Some 30 States 
have FEPC laws. 

But those seeking comfort in this al- 
leged concession should be aware that 
Federal stopwatch surveillance will be 
kept on the State action, and remind 
themselves of the Federal Supreme 
Court’s regard for State law. 

For example: in the Nelson case the 
Federal Supreme Court threw out a State 
court decision and at the same time pre- 
empted—invalidated—the sedition laws 
in 42 States because there was a Federal 
law in the area. 

The bill, in title II, imposes Federal 
authority to forbid small business men 
and women to trade with whom they 
please, with the same kind of State law 
concession proposed for title VII. 

My same warning applies to those 
seeking comfort in this bogus title II 
concession. In addition, the Federal Su- 
preme Court forbids police protection to 
small business premises against trespass 
by undesirables. 

The bill, in title III, extends the long 
arm of Federal control over the admin- 
istration of local public facilities, and 
grants special powers to the Federal At- 
torney General and courts to enforce it. 
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The bill, in this title, demands equal 
utilization of State and local public fa- 
cilities for protection of those claiming 
to be threatened with loss of equal pro- 
tection of laws on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

But the Federal Supreme Court, in 
the Clarence Mallory case of 1957, de- 
nied innocent women protection against 
this confessed and convicted rapist, who, 
after he was freed, repeated the crime. 

The chief justices of State supreme 
courts, in their Pasadena conference of 
1958, found that the Federal Supreme 
Court “does not seem to have given any 
consideration whatsoever to the risks to 
society which might result from the re- 
lease of a prisoner of this type.” 

The Federal Supreme Court, in that 
decision, established a rule which has 
impaired the efficiency of one of the most 
vital local facilities—the Nation’s police 
departments. 

The bill, in title IV, usurps more power 
for Federal agents—including the Fed- 
eral Attorney General and Federal 
judges—to dictate local public school 
administration, and assert their author- 
ity over parental judgment and the lives 
of pupils. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Supreme Court 
has assumed the power to outlaw prayer 
in public schools by children who wish 
to pray, and have their parents’ per- 
mission. Foreclosure of this privilege 
is another Federal court law-of-the- 
land. 

The history of the immediate past in 
this country bristles with concentra- 
tion of power in the Central Govern- 
ment—both by usurpation and delega- 
tion. I have cited only a few examples 
more or less pertinent to circumstances 
surrounding the pending bill. 

We cannot plead ignorance to the 
crime we are committing and condon- 
ing. Jefferson warned us: 

There was no danger he apprehended so 
much as the consolidation of our Gov- 
ernment by the noiseless and, therefore, un- 


alarming instrumentality of the Supreme 
Court. i 


And George Washington, the man we 
call the father of our country warned us: 


Usurpation of power is the customary 
weapon by which free nations are destroyed. 


And he went a step further and added: 

That our Government will become des- 
potic only when the people have been so 
corrupted as to need despotic Government, 
being incapable of any other. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the remainder of my speech 
in the body of the Recor as a part of 
my remarks. x 


There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

When I warn of the despotic rule of which 
the Federal Government of this country is 
capable, I am not speaking from flights of 
imagination. I represent a State which suf- 
fered some of the most terrible years of our 
history as Military District No. 1. 

In a more recent reminder of how the 
whiplash of Federal power may be applied to 
a vital segment of the Nation's interests—our 
competitive enterprise system—I cite the ex- 
perience which shocked the country in the 
spring of 1962. 
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At that recent date we witnessed the ruth- 
less application of authority by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Federal 
grand jury, and the threat to withhold Fed- 
eral contracts from some of the most compe- 
tent suppliers who did not conform to the 
Federal orders. 

And this Federal crackdown was ordered in 
the executive branch without the benefit of 
act of Congress or any so-called law of the 
land decreed by some Federal court. It was 
the use of naked force. 

For some unexplainable reason, pro 
and consideration of civil rights legislation— 
of all subjects—seem to generate inclination 
by the proponents to breach the tenets of 
orderly process from the Constitution on 
down. 

The pending bill is a prime example. It 
does violence to our system from beginning 
to end—in its origin, in its provisions, and 
in its consideration. And there is reason to 
expect willful administration by Federal 
agents. 

The origin of the bill lies in the intimida- 
tion of premeditated strife. It is a direct 
descendant of last year's sit-ins, lie-downs, 
march-ons, and other irresponsible demon- 
strations which are unworthy of enlightened 
people. 

Prior to these demonstrations the Federal 
administration had indicated no inclination 
to force upon the country any so-called civil 
rights legislation, and certainly not propo- 
sals characterized by the intemperance of the 
pending bill. 

In short, this bill is a product of civil dis- 
obedience of the kind promoted by the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court when it forbade local 
police protection against trespass, and in 
effect invited breach-of-the-peace for so- 
called civil rights purposes. 

The Federal court handed down a decision 
in six of these cases on May 20, 1963, and the 
President's message requesting civil rights 
legislation was submitted a month later 
when we began to hear about plans for the 
August 28 march on Washington. 

And it should not be overlooked that be- 
fore the Court's trespass on the right to pro- 
tection against trespass, and the President's 
subsequent turnaround, the Chief Executive 
on May 17, 1963, had said: he “did not have 
the power—and that it would be unwise to 
give the President the power—to cut off pay- 
ments in federally assisted programs.” 

But this provision is now in the bill, and 
so is title VII—the FEPC title—which he 
did not propose. There is much more that is 
questionable about the origin of proposals in 
this bill, and about the numerous substitutes 
that have come forth. 

As might be expected, a bill of such origin 
and background does violence to the funda- 
mentals of law and order, and established 
processes. With violence to law and order, 
the bill strikes destructively at States’ con- 
trol of their own voting requirements; 
stretches destructively the commerce clause 
beyond recognition; invokes destructively 
the 14th amendment; undermines destruc- 
tively the rights of property; opens new 
doors to destructive centralization of power 
in Federal bureaucracy; and, to begin with, 
it tampered destructively with the right to 
jury trial. 

As usual with civil rights legislation in 
recent years, the bill now before the Senate 
has had no committee consideration, and 
elements of the public who are severely af- 
— have been given no opportunity to be 

eard. 

The bill, as it now stands in the Senate, 
was actually put together in closed session 
by a select few among Members of the Sen- 
ate with the approval of the Federal Attorney 
General. It was not introduced until May 
26. 

The only substantial change in this bill of 
such questionable background has been the 
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restoration of jury trials for defendants in 
civil rights cases except those involving 
alleged crimes in voting rights cases. 

The bill considered by the House Commit- 
tee was thrown out for a substitute which 
was approved by the Federal Attorney Gen- 
eral. And the bill, as passed by the House 
has now been thrown out by the Senate for 
another Attorney General’s bill. 

The importance of this unorthodox pro- 
cedure lies in the fact that the provisions of 
the bill have been dominated by the Federal 
prosecutor who is not an elected officer, but 
the citizens whom he may choose to prose- 
cute have been denied a hearing. 

Members of the Senate who have been 
attempting to debate the bill, as a means of 
last resort to inform the public of what is 
being imposed upon it, have been cut short 
in their effort by a gag rule which was 
rammed down their throats. 

When this was done, steamroller tactics 
were applied to defeat virtually all amend- 
ments without regard for merit in order to 
prevent orthodox House-Senate conference 
consideration before final enactment. 

The result is the production of the most 
repugnant and unjustifiable legislation in 
the modern history of this country. The 
ends sought do not justify the means that 
have been used by both the administration 
and the Congress. 

The Senate is passing a bill to outlaw dis- 
crimination. But proponents have refused to 
provide the public, the lawyers, or the courts, 
& legal definition of what it is that the Fed- 
eral Government will fine and put people in 
jail for doing, or not doing. 

Under the policy clearly established in the 
pending bill, it would best be described most 
accurately as the “Minority Preference Act of 
1964.” 

Under the procedure followed for the im- 
position of this bill on the people of this 
country, it is those advocating the civil right 
of all citizens to equal protection under the 
laws who are being discriminated against. 

Under its administration, the bill will be 
another highly effective weapon in the grow- 
ing arsenal of Federal power which may yet 
destroy the American system which protects 
our liberties. 

There are more—but under the conditions 
I have described, and for the reasons I have 
outlined, I want the people of Virginia and 
the country to know that my vote is against 
this bill. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 
BALANCE OF POLITICAL POWER 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The very able and distinguished col- 
umnist, William S. White, has written a 
very fine article, entitled “High Court 
Unbalanced Political Power Balance,” 
appearing in newspapers today. 

I am very glad to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HicH Court UNBALANCED POLITICAL POWER 
BALANCE 
(By William S. White) 

WasHINGTON.—The historic balance of po- 
litical power in the United States is being 
overturned by a half-dozen men on the Su- 
preme Court who are amending the Consti- 
tution by judicial decisions expressing their 
own notions of what the proper balance 
should be. 

Going where the judiciary has never be- 
fore dared to go, they are destroying the an- 
cient guardian of check and balance which 
has distinguished our oldest practicing de- 
mocracy in the world. 
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The meaning of their course is ultimately 
to make the urban parts and interests of this 
Nation the unchallenged and total masters 
of our affairs, in the legislative arms of gov- 
ernment—National and State—as the urban 
groups already master the selection of any 
President. 

If these novel constitutional theories 
stand, the America of the 21st century will 
be governed on some vast postcard-poll prin- 
ciple in which nothing will matter except 
the ability to marshal the huge bloc votes 
of the cities. Minority rights in the con- 
duct of government will have all but disap- 
peared before the monoliths of megalopolis. 
The city-state will become superior in fact 
to the States of the Union as we have known 
them. 

The extraordinary truth—and surely 
hardly one in 100 Americans is aware of 
what the Court is really doing—is now con- 
firmed beyond further doubt in a new rul- 
ing of the Court. This is that both houses 
of the State legislatures hereafter “must be 
apportioned on a population basis.” 

That the Supreme Court was on the way 
to this unexampled assertion of dominance 
over the political processes of this Nation 
was foreshadowed last February, in its ukase 
that congressional districts, too, must be 
based strictly on population alone. Those 
who suggested as much at the time were 
cried down as anti-Court or as in favor of 
political sin. 

The Court under Chief Justice Warren, 
against the solemn warnings of an anxious 
minority of the Judges is striking down the 
whole principle of a weighted democracy, 
which is to say of a responsible democracy. 
For nearly two centuries the practice has 
been this: to define the so-called popular 
legislative chambers—the National and State 
House of Representatives—roughly on the 
basis of population but to allow the upper 
bodies—the Senates, National and State—to 
be based in part on geographic interests. 

This system has thus far prevented the 
total dominion of the increasingly huge ur- 
ban voting complexes. It has also prevented 
occasionally uninformed and hysterical ma- 
jorities, in times of crisis and passion and 
prejudice, from overrunning order and rea- 
son in this Nation. 

The U.S. Senate, of course, is the ultimate 
expression of this check and balance. Ne- 
vada, with fewer people than live in a single 
small section of such a city as New York, 
is permitted by the Constitution to have 
equal representation with the biggest State. 
The Court cannot alter this arrangement, in 
the face of the explicit language of the Con- 
stitution. But as to the States, the old pro- 
tections are now going forever. 

The basic theory of the Court’s majority is 
that one man’s vote must in all circum- 
stances equal another man's vote—though 1 
man of 12 on a jury can still save a defend- 
ant’s life. This is the oversimplification 
that has crumbled a hundred popular democ- 
racies over the world, notably France. That 
unhappy country has at last had to rescue 
itself from this demagogic idea of herd and 
irresponsible “democracy” by anointing an 
imperious, unchecked pseudo-king in Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle. 

The Court's majority—six of nine men 
elected by nobody, serving for life, and ac- 
countable at last only to personal con- 
science—has said this: A State, even if this 
be the overwhelming and expressed wish of 
its own people, cannot balance its legislature 
between urban and rural and smalltown in- 
terests, even though for 18 decades this has 
been precisely what most States have done. 

Is this a fair and reasonable dictate from 
men whose sole constitutional function is 
to interpret and not to alter that Constitu- 
tion or to make their own laws? Let an ex- 
pert reply. Says Supreme Court Justice 
Potter Stewart: “What the Court has done 
is to convey a particular political philosophy 
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into a constitutional rule, binding upon each 
of the 50 States * * * without regard to and 
without respect for the many individualized 
and differentiated characteristics of each 
State * * * I could not join in the fabrica- 
tion of a constitutional mandate which im- 
ports and forever freezes one theory of politi- 
cal thought.” 


GRADUATION ADDRESS AT THE 
CONGRESSIONAL SCHOOL BY 
JAMES E. PALMER 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
during this month of graduation exer- 
cises at our educational institutions 
there are hundreds of thousands of young 
people who need to pay attention to the 
fundamentals of life that have made this 
Nation great. I speak of thrift, honesty, 
loyalty, patriotism, brotherhood, and 
morality. 

At the graduation exercises at the 
Congressional School at Falls Church, 
Va., on June 8th, Mr. James E, Palmer, 
Jr., a professional staff member of the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the Senate, 
whom I have known for a number of 
years especially as the author of a biog- 
raphy of the distinguished late Senator 
Carter Glass, delivered an address that 
points out in a very direct way the need 
for our Nation to emphasize these funda- 
mental qualities of character in our 
young people as well as in our national 

e. 

I share this view and ask unanimous 
consent that this message be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS TO GRADUATING CLASS, THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, FALLS CHURCH, VA., JUNE 
8, 1964 

(By James E. Palmer, Jr.) 

Youth today is fundamentally no different 
from the youth of bygone years. A mighty 
quest for the opportunity of self-expression 
and to try something in your own name and 
right surges strong in the hearts of all of 
you. The ever-increasing tide of a fast-grow- 
ing population causes competition to be 
greater in the achievement of these ambi- 
tions, and it is natural that some among 
you tend to be extremists in mannerisms, in 
speech, and in conduct, as a result of the 
burning desire for self-expression. If some 
of you have gone too far in this direction 
and perhaps in this, your graduating hour, 
you are sorry that you were not more modest, 
then be not dismayed but merely humble, 
keeping your determination for achievement 
steadfast, yet tempered with moderation 
commensurate with your &bility. 

If there are others among you who have 
been too quiet, too modest, and now in your 
hour of graduation you, too, are sorry that 
you did not assert yourself more and attain 
more public recognition, then be not dis- 
mayed, because the qualitles that you have 
shown in the field of restraint will stand you 
in good stead in years to come if balanced 
with a sincere desire for achievement and a 
lack of fear of speaking up and asserting 
yourself when the right occasion is at hand, 

There are a few things, however, that apply 
to all equally, and the sooner you think about 
them, realize them, and live them, the better 
off you will be because someday inevitably 
you will come to realize their truth and 
significance. 

I wish to ask you some questions: 

Do you look down on or think that there 
is something odd about a young person who 
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has never learned to get away with all that 
he can without being caught? 

Do you think it strange that someone 
should volunteer to serve his country when 
he does not have to do so? 

Do you laugh and think it silly of a person 
to get so lost in his work that he has to be 
reminded to go home? 

Do you think that it is bad for a man to 
be so thrilled with living that he does not 
want to stop at a bar for a drink or a beer 
on the way home; or that he does not care 
for it at all? 

Do you laugh at someone who gets all 
choked up and tears come to his eyes when 
the band plays “America”? 

If your answer is yes to any of these ques- 
tions or if you have any doubts about them, 
then you should start here and now to do 
some hard thinking about yourself. 

The type of person whom I have just 
mentioned in these questions does not fit 
in too well with the current group of angle 
players, corner cutters, sharpshooters, and 
plain “goofers” who often, all too soon, be- 
come a burden on the community, especially 
the jails. 

This type of person does not believe in 
opening all of the packages before Christmas. 
He does not want to take a trip now and 
pay later. He is simply burdened down with 
old-fashioned ideas of honesty, loyalty, 
courage, and thrift. 

Our great country was discovered, put 
together, fought for, and saved by men who 
would be quite disgusted in a group of 
modern angle players and “goofers.” It is 
quite easy to prove that Nathan Hale, Patrick 
Henry, Paul Revere, George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Robert E. Lee, and almost 
anyone else you care to include among our 
national heroes, would be classed as different, 
odd, peculiar, and far behind the times by 
modern groups of angle playing, stupidly 
conceited young people, who are exactly the 
opposite of what I urge each and every one 
of you to be. 

Nathan Hale never saw his 22d birthday. 
He could have blamed George Washington 
and might have lived to a ripe old age. 

Paul Revere could have said: “Why pick on 
me? It is the middle of the night. I can 
not ride through every Middlesex village. 
Besides, I am not the only man in Boston 
with a horse.” 

Patrick Henry could have said: “Yes, I 
am for liberty but we must be realistic. We 
are small compared to the British and some- 
one is going to get hurt.” Instead he said: 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

I do not like the fact that in a recent sur- 
vey made by This Week magazine comparing 
the history textbooks used in schools in 1920 
with presently used books, this utterance of 
Patrick Henry was printed in 12 out of 14 
textbooks in 1920 and in only 2 out of 45 re- 
cent ones. Nathan Hale said: “I regret that 
I have but one life to give for my country.” 
This was printed in 11 of the old texts and 
in only 1 of the new ones. John Paul Jones, 
the great naval hero, set the record however. 
He said: “I have not yet begun to fight,” in 
nine of the old texts and in none of the new 
ones. 

This may be significant of something that 
should be corrected. It is obvious that what 
such great men actually said is being quietly 
sneaked out of our schoolbooks. Our Com- 
munist world adversaries perhaps appreciate 
this fact because these remarks fire up pa- 
triotism and American national pride. 

George Washington could have said: “Gen- 
tlemen, you honor me. I am just getting 
some nal matters settled and have much 
to do at Mount Vernon. Why don’t you try 
General Gates? Also, you might say that I 
have served my time against the French.“ 
Instead, he suffered untold hardships, led his 
men, and helped, perhaps more than any 
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single individual, in establishing the greatest 
nation on earth. 

Benjamin Franklin could have said: “I’m 
over 75 years old. What you need as a Min- 
ister to France in these strenuous times is 
a younger man. Let a new generation take 
over. I want to rest.” Instead he negotiated 
most brilliantly the Treaty of Versailles. 

Robert E. Lee could have gone into a high 
position with either the Confederacy or the 
United States. It would have been easier for 
him with the United States. He followed the 
dictates of his conscience and his loyalties. 
After Appomattox, despite the war, his name 
stood among the highest in the world be- 
cause he was a man of character respected 
by everyone. 

He could have said: “I’ve gone through the 
worst strain a man could endure. I’ve lost 
the cause and my personal affairs have suf- 
fered. I should cash in on my reputation 
and put myself and my family into continued 
wealth.” 

Instead he turned down the most lucra- 
tive of offers that would have paid him a for- 
tune in money. He turned to the cause of 
urging brotherhood and understanding in 
this great Nation and gave his name and 
personal attention to the education of the 
young blood of the Nation at Washington 
and Lee University. He reaped his fortune 
in knowing that what he did was right. He 
bears a name that money could not buy. 

Our country today needs patriotism, na- 
tionalism, morality, courage, dedication, and 
religion as never before. These verities are 
eternal. They are necessities if we are to 
survive as a free people and they should be 
taught from kindergarten through college. 

College will bring you nothing more than 
a sharpened mind unless you seek the real 
verities of life and live them. Too much 
stress is placed in college by the so-called 
progressive educators on life adjustment in- 
stead of the preservation of a free nation and 
the building of stalwart individual character. 
Bear this in mind as you go through col- 
lege and seek to cultivate there or elsewhere 
those sterling qualities of honesty, courage, 
and thrift that will be your Rock of Gibral- 
tar in life from whence the extra talents af- 
forded through higher education can bring 
you and those around you a more fruitful 
life. 

Youth needs the right kind of heroes; shin- 
ing examples to look up to. Find them. 
Study them. To be truly great, one must 
be truly good. 

In closing, I would like to quote a prayer 
written in the Philippines by the late Gen. 
Douglas A. MacArthur: 

“Build me a son, O Lord, who will be 
strong enough to know when he is weak, and 
brave enough to face himself when he is 
afraid; one who will be proud and unbend- 
ing in honest defeat, and humble and gen- 
tle in victory. 

“Build me a son whose wishes will not take 
the place of deeds; a son who will know 
Thee—and that to know himself is the 
foundation stone of knowledge. 

“Lead him, I pray, not in the path of ease 
and comfort, but under the stress and spur 
of difficulties and challenge. Here let him 
learn to stand up in the storm; here let him 
learn compassion for those who fall. 

“Build me a son whose heart will be clear, 
whose goal will be high, a son who will mas- 
ter himself before he seeks to master other 
men, one who will reach into the future, yet 
never forget the past. 

“And after all these things are his, add, I 
pray, enough of a sense of humor so that 
he may always be serious, yet never take him- 
self too seriously. Give him humility, so 
that he may always remember the sim- 
plicity of true greatness, the open mind of 
true wisdom, and the meekness of true 
strength. 

“Then, I, his father, will dare to whisper, 
‘I have not lived in vain.’ ” 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had concurred in the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 1, 2, and 5 to the 
bill (H.R. 221) to amend chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide 
educational assistance to the children of 
veterans who are permanently and total- 
ly disabled from an injury or disease 
arising out of active military, naval, or 
air service during a period of war or the 
induction period; that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 3 and 4 to the bill, and 
that the House had concurred in the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 6 
to the bill, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 11375) 
to provide, for the period ending June 
30, 1965, a temporary increase in the 
public debt limit set forth in section 21 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 11375) to provide, for 
the period ending June 30, 1965, a tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit 
set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the 
constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of 
the United States to provide injunctive 
relief against discrimination in public 
accommodations, to authorize the At- 
torney General to institute suits to 
protect constitutional rights in public 
facilities and public education, to extend 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to pre- 
vent discrimination in federally assisted 
programs, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. 
myself 2 minutes. 

We have seen in this Chamber, during 
long, dreary days of debate, the birth 
throes of a sublime and endless Ameri- 
can ideal. We are about to see freedom 
reborn. 

Just a century ago, this country was 
torn and trembling by the fire and strife 
of civil war, but the Union survived. 
What we seek here now, in civil peace, 
is the full measure of equal dignity for 
each of our fellow citizens, under the 
Constitution and before the law. We 
strive to bring equal justice to all, even 
the most humble and lowly. That is 
what we are trying to do, and I am grate- 
ful to be here, and to play a role in the 
doing. 

This will be an American achievement, 
for the leaders and the members of both 
parties have helped to fashion the pend- 
ing bill. But I feel assured that no one 
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will object for my signaling out that 
good and great man, EVERETT McKINLEY 
Dirksen, as the driving, unremitting 
courageous Senator who has, once again, 
rendered enormous service to the Repub- 
lic, and to the cause of free men. As a 
result, our heterogeneous American so- 
ciety may look forward to better days. 

The sham and shame of unequal jus- 
tice are about to be sheared away, for 
they have no place in our American sys- 
tem, This piece of legislation will help 
to accomplish just that. So the lights 
will shine more brightly on the United 
States and on the dream of freedom 
which brought us into being. And all 
around the world, the American banner 
of human dignity will stand, bold and 
resolute, for the doctrine of freedom we 
preach is the doctrine of freedom we 
practice. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may speak 
from the desk of the senior Senator from 
Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 25 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Senate is on the brink of taking final 
action on the most radical and revolu- 
tionary legislation since the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts of nearly a century ago. I am 
not so naive as to believe that anything 
I might say at this late hour will stay 
the apparently inevitable, now anti- 
climactical vote on final passage of the 
proposal before this body. Nevertheless, 
I am constrained to make one last plea 
against the calamitous course to which 
the Senate seems so blindly and irrevo- 
cably committed. 

In a period when there is a fetish for 
criticism of extremes—a fetish which this 
Senate has not escaped—the Senate is 
moving toward passage of a bill that is 
extreme to the point of being revolu- 
tionary. 

Underneath the platitudinous oratory 
of its proponents, lies the stark radical- 
ism of the proposals in the bill itself. 

This bill would renounce the safe, 
proper, and acceptable role for Govern- 
ment as a referee of disputes between 
the governed. It would interpose the 
Government as a biased protagonist, 
armed with the awesome authority of the 
Federal Government, in addition to rule- 
making and umpire powers. The broad 
grants of power to the Attorney General 
to initiate and intervene in civil actions 
would go far toward transforming him 
into George Orwell’s “Big Brother“ of 
“1984,” in the year 1964. 

This bill would create a crime called 
“discrimination,” which remains unde- 
fined in the bill—an omission which fails 
to conceal the arbitrariness inherent in 
the subjective judgment of the intention 
of an accused on which the existence of 
this crime must hinge. 

For those accused of violating the 
manifold prohibitions and commands of 
this legislative decree, the substitution 
of the injunctive process and contempt 
proceedings for criminal sanctions denies 
many constitutional and traditional due 
process safeguards, such as grand jury 
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indictment and the requirement of proof 
of guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. 

This bill, by vesting the power to with- 
hold or terminate Federal funds, creates 
a concentration of power of economic 
coercion unequaled in the history of gov- 
ernments—a power concentration which 
defies the experience of mankind with 
the temptation of power to corrupt. 

By its attempt to regulate and govern 
the private businesses, which are mis- 
called public accommodations in the bill, 
this proposal would inject the Govern- 
ment into the most sensitive areas of hu- 
man contractual relations—agreements 
for personal services. In so doing, con- 
stitutional interpretations of long stand- 
ing are being swept aside in favor of tor- 
tuous rationalizations which studiously 
ignore the constitutionally-forbidden 
imposition of involuntary servitude on 
citizens, 

Under the euphemistic title of “Equal 
Employment Opportunities,” this bill 
would undercut the maturing institutions 
of labor-management relations, by giv- 
ing to Government and taking from both 
management and labor, the joint deci- 
sion-making power they now enjoy on 
hiring, firing and promotions. So broad 
and encompassing is this FEPC under a 
disguised name, that President Johnson, 
before his judgment was clouded by 
White House fever, said of such pro- 
posals: 

Such a law would necessitate a system of 
Federal police officers such as we have never 
seen before. It would require the policing of 
every business institution, every transaction 
made between an employer and employee, 
and virtually every hour of an employer’s 
and employee’s association while at work. 


With one aspect of this justified indict- 
ment of FEPC proposals, the proponents 
apparently agree. I refer to the neces- 
sity of hordes of policemen required to 
enforce it. The bill contains a broad ex- 
pansion of one police organization—the 
Civil Rights Commission—and the crea- 
tion of two new police organizations, the 
Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission and the Community Relations 
Service. There can be no doubt that 
these organizations, whose ill-camou- 
flaged functions are set forth in the bill, 
will be nothing more than new sections of 
the Department of Justice. 

It is not surprising that such a revolu- 
tionary proposal required a gross depar- 
ture from normal legislative procedures 
in order to progress to its present status. 

The measure before the Senate on the 
question of final passage is no product of 
legislative hearings; rather it is the prod- 
uct of a troika-type cabal, consisting of 
the minority leader, the majority whip, 
and the veto-empowered Attorney Gen- 
eral, who for the purposes of this bill, as- 
sumed the role of legislative director. 
The Attorney General directed through 
the House of Representatives a bill which 
was a bomb of high megatonnage, but 
without any directional stability. It 
would have wreaked havoc over the en- 
tire country. The minority leader saga- 
ciously perceived the dangers. The Sen- 
ate would never launch such a weapon 
with a cloture vote. His proposal, or sub- 
stitute, on which he sold the majority 
whip and the Attorney General, in no 
way reduced the destructive charge of 
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the bomb; it merely attached to the bomb 
a guidance system which would only 
point toward the South. Thus does the 
Dirksen substitute now before the Senate 
confine its major blast to the Southern 
States and thereby did it garner the 
necessary votes for cloture. 

Unfortunately, it will probably be only 
after passage that the voices from other 
parts of the country will make them- 
selves heard about the dangers from the 
backlash of the afterburner and delayed 
fallout, which is bound to occur outside 
the southern target area from such a 
monstrous-sized weapon. 

Mr. President, it really comes as no 
surprise to me that what appears to be 
the final form of the bill is so drafted as 
to concentrate the major impact of its 
atrocious provisions on the Southern 
States, while containing safeguards 
against interference with the de facto 
type of segregation practiced in the non- 
Southern States, particularly in large 
population centers of the North. While 
the bill is aimed at putting the full force 
of the National Government behind the 
effort for total integration in the South, 
the bill actually prohibits the Federal 
courts from upsetting the harsh de 
facto type of segregation existing in the 
geographically segregated, ghetto-type 
communities in the North. 

I have previously discussed on the Sen- 
ate floor the contrast between the type 
of racial segregation practiced in the 
South and that practiced in the North, 
pointing out that Federal legislation was 
almost invariably directed at the south- 
ern type of segregation and not the 
harsher, more cruel type practiced in the 
North. 

In the South, the separation of the 
races—this is the more accurate term, 
though for the sake of habit and con- 
venience we shall continue to say “seg- 
regation”—is a matter of public policy, 
regulated by law as well as by custom. 
Segregation in the South is honest, open 
and aboveboard. It is a less severe 
form of segregation than that which pre- 
vails in the North. While in the North 
there is almost always an actual phys- 
ical, geographical separation of Negro 
residential areas from white, this is not 
so in the South—it is not necessary. 

In contrast to the honest, aboveboard, 
and definite southern system, the north- 
ern type of segregation is founded on 
hypocrisy and deceit, and fundamentally 
on geographical separation which is 
either total or as near total as the north- 
ern ingenuity can make it in the face of 
mounting Negro immigration. The pre- 
vailing pattern in the North is segrega- 
tion by flight. The Negro is told that he 
is equal; then he is simply avoided. The 
whites flee to the suburbs, and through 
the housing pattern, de facto segregation 
is maintained, except in a few unfor- 
tunate fringe areas which degenerate 
into centers of tension and crime and 
whose whites leave just as soon as they 
can accumulate sufficient funds to do so. 

By and large, the northern system is 
eminently successful. It may be ruth- 
less, it may be hypocritical and deceit- 
ful; but it works. It is tough on the 
Negroes crowded into the crime-filled 
ghettoes; it is tough on the compara- 
tively few whites who are left in the 
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fringe areas adjacent to these ghettoes. 
But never mind this: By and large, the 
system is a complete success. It works: 
The overwhelming majority of northern 
whites is enabled by this system to avoid 
almost all contact with the Negro. 

Mr. President, of the two systems, or 
styles, of segregation, the northern and 
the southern, there is no doubt whatever, 
in my mind, which is the better. Our 
southern system too has stood and passed 
the pragmatic test. It works. And this 
time-tested southern system of ours has 
the advantage, so conspicuously absent 
from the northern system, of being both 
humane and honest, rather than hypo- 
critical and deceitful. 

It may well be that a result of this 
iniquitous legislation, on which the Sen- 
ate is shortly to vote, will be to force in 
the South not integration of the races, 
but rather a change in style in segrega- 
tion—from the open and honest separa- 
tion of the races, under well understood 
rules of conduct, to the northern type of 
harsh and hostile de facto segregation, 
together with all the enmities which flow 
from its practice. 

Despite all of the directional control 
written into the bill with the purpose 
of concentrating its impact on the 
Southern States, there will also be a 
tragic impact on non-Southern States, 
particularly on the big cities with their 
population concentrations of different 
races. 

This measure will not in any way 
diminish the growing eruptions of racial 
violence stemming from illegal demon- 
strations in the non-Southern States. 
On the contrary, it will add impetus to 
such activities. 

The bill will not satisfy the demands 
of the militant Negro organizations. It 
is not a cure-all for the matters of 
which they complain; it will merely whet 
their appetites for increased demands 
and further encourage the resort to mass 
demonstrations of an even more violent 
nature, because of the apparent success, 
as evidenced by this bill, of previous 
resort to so-called direct action methods. 

This conclusion is reenforced by the 
public statements of leaders of the Negro 
agitational movement. James Farmer, 
national director of the Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality, said in an interview with 
Esquire magazine: 

I can see nothing that will make our work 
less necessary. New legislation will help us 
to implement our efforts, but direct action 
will still be needed to make laws a reality. 


Those who believe that the passage 
of this legislation will eliminate or even 
diminish the violent and agitational 
demonstrations, with which we have all 
become familiar, do not understand the 
view of the Negro movement which is 
held by its leaders, 

Martin Luther King stated in the 
March 9 issue of Nation magazine: 

The Negro freedom movement reflects this 
world upheaval within the United States. It 
is a component of a world era of change, and 
that is the source of its strength and dura- 
bility. 


In the same article, King also stated: 


Congress has already recognized that this 
legislation is imbued with an urgency from 
which there is no easy escape. The new level 
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of strength in the civil rights movement is 
expressed in plans it has already formulated 
to intervene in the congressional delibera- 
tions at the critical and necessary points. 
It is more significantly expressed in plans to 
guarantee the bill’s implementation when it 


is enacted. And reserve plans exist to exact 


political consequences if the bill is defeated 
or emasculated. 


Despite the directional provisions of 
H.R. 7152, as it is now written, these 
militant Negro groups have every inten- 
tion of continuing their militant direct 
action, without confining it to the South- 
ern States. The impact in the North will 
be severe, for unlike the South, there is 
little historical reserve of good will be- 
tween individuals of different races to 
mitigate the passions which are sure to 
rise as a consequence of the militant 
Negro activities. 

All of these realities have been stu- 
diously ignored by Congress during its ac- 
tion on the so-called “civil rights” bill. 
Congress has moved in a trancelike at- 
titude of “see no evil, hear no evil, speak 
no evil,” while it steadily moves toward 
pear enactment of this potent potion of 
evil. 

In no respect is this trancelike at- 
titude more obvious than in the appar- 
ently firm resolve of the majority to 
ignore the obvious and dangerous exist- 
ence of Communist influence in the Negro 
agitation movement. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
when the Senate is not in order, is the 
time then used charged against the time 
available to me? I want the Senate to 
be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair observes that the Senate is in 
order. 

Mr. THURMOND. I ask that when 
persons at the desk are talking, and are 
not in order, the time then used not be 
charged against the time available to 
me. 

The PRESIDING OFFFICER. When 
the Chair sees the Senate not in order, 
the time then used will not be charged 
against the time available to the Sen- 
ator who is speaking. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, testified to the 
Congress on January 29, 1964: 

Turning to the subject of Communist in- 
terest in Negro activities, the approximate 
20 million Negroes in the United States to- 
day constitute the largest and most impor- 
tant racial target of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. The infiltration, exploitation, and 
control of the Negro population has long 
been a party goal and is one of its principal 
goals today. 

The number of Communist Party recruits 
which may be attracted from the large Negro 
racial group in this Nation is not the impor- 
tant thing. The old Communist principle 
still holds: “Communism must be built with 
non-Communist hands.” We do know that 
Communist influence does exist in the Negro 
movement and it is this influence which is 
vitally important. It can be the means 
through which large masses are caused to 
lose perspective on the issues involved and, 
without realizing it, succumb to the party’s 
propaganda lures. 
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Those are the words, Mr. President, of 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI. 
Incidentally, that testimony is in con- 
tradiction of the response the Attorney 
General made to the Senate Commerce 
Committee when he undertook to answer 
an inquiry, directed to Mr. Hoover, about 
the Communist infiuence in the Negro 
movement and demonstrations. 

So obvious is the existence of Commu- 
nist influence in the Negro movement, 
that it has been reported openly in the 
press. For instance, it was reported that 
Mayor Ralph S. Locher, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, sent to the FBI a report charging 
that 38 members of subversive organiza- 
tions took part in Cleveland's civil rights 
demonstrations this year. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let 
there be order in the Chamber. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
understand that the time used when the 
Senate is not in order is not charged 
against the time available to me. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair stated a moment ago, when the 
Senate is not in order, the Chair will ask 
that the time used not be counted 
against the time available to the Senator 
who is speaking. Of course it is for the 
Chair to make that determination. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Columnist Joseph Alsop wrote in a 
column in the Washington Post on April 
15, 1964: 

An unhappy secret is worrying official 
Washington. The secret is that despite the 
American Communist Party’s feebleness and 
dissarray, its agents are beginning to infil- 
trate certain sectors of the Negro civil rights 
movement. 

The Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, headed by the Reverend Martin 
Luther King; the Students Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, more usually called 
SNICK; and the Congress on Racial Equality, 
more usually called CORE, are all affected 
in greater or less degree. 


Those are the words of Joseph Alsop. 

About Martin Luther King, who sanc- 
timoniously seeks to conceal his manipu- 
lations behind the clergy’s frock, Alsop 
stated: 

The subject of the real headshaking is 
the Reverend Martin Luther King. His in- 
fluence is very great. His original dedication 
to nonviolence can hardly be doubted. Yet 
he has accepted, and is almost certainly still 
accepting, Communist collaboration and 
even Communist advice. 


Those are the words of Joseph Alsop, 
the columnist. 

In a column which discusses the in- 
creasing militancy of Negro agitational 
movements, Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak reported in the Washington Post 
on April 4, 1964: 

However, it’s questionable whether re- 
sponsible Negro leaders could subdue demon- 
strations if they tried. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Negro establishment is in danger of los- 
ing control over the civil rights movement to 
thugs and Communists. 


These reports, of course, deal only with 
the surface exposure of Communist influ- 
ence in the Negro movement. The ac- 
tual extent and degree, while obviously 
substantial, remain unknown, for Con- 
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gress has chosen to pretend that there is 
no such problem, even while methodically 
and relentlessly seeking to satisfy the de- 
mands of the very militant groups in 
which the Communist influence exists. 

Mr. President, the Nation, and even 
the Congress, once its hypnotic trance 
has passed, will find that in this bill are 
the seeds of destruction of a political sys- 
tem which has served its people better 
than has any other ever devised. 

Also in this bill are the seeds of an- 
other political system—the authoritarian 
police state. The arbitrary powers con- 
centrated in the executive by this bill 
will make a shambles of the delicate bal- 
ances contained in the Constitution for 
the protection of individuals from the op- 
pressive tendencies of Government. 
Once these safeguards have been tram- 
pled out of shape, even in one instance as 
would be occasioned by this bill, they lose 
their intended and requisite efficiency. 

Negroes should have equality of op- 
portunity in politics, economics, and edu- 
cation; but the approach embodied in 
this legislation will destroy the progress 
made locally in this direction, and, at the 
same time, it will undermine the very 
heart of our political system and the pro- 
tection it affords the individual of any 
race. 

Mr. President, passage of this bill will 
visit the heel of oppression on all the 
people, vitiate their constitutional shield 
against tyranny, and materially hasten 
the destruction of the best design for 
self-government yet devised by the minds 
of men. 

Its passage will mark one of the dark- 
est days in history. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I intend 
to vote for the civil rights bill (H.R. 
7152), which will be known as the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa wish to specify 
the amount of time he desires to use? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I shall 
use such time as may be necessary for 
my remarks. I am sure it will be within 
the amount of time which now remains 
available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well; the Senator from Iowa may pro- 
ceed. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, it should 
be pointed out that this bill contains over 
80 amendments to the House version of 
the bill. These amendments do not 
diminish the rights covered by the House 
version, nor do they result in a failure to 
provide an adequate and decent remedy 
to secure these rights. Individually, 
however, some of them have transformed 
the House version of the bill from a piece 
of legislation which provided a founda- 
tion for the destruction, by executive 
fiat, of States rights and our traditional 
Federal-State relationship within the 
American constitutional system of gov- 
ernment, into a piece of proposed legis- 
lation which preserves States rights, 
while at the same time providing a 
remedy for the failure of States to carry 
out their correlative responsibilities. 
Collectively, these amendments have 
molded the House version of the bill 
into a reasonably sound and workable 
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piece of proposed legislation for which 
I can conscientiously vote. 

Mr. President, I ask for order in the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let 
there be order in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, it has 
taken a long time to reach this day of 
decision. Hundreds of hours have been 
spent by many Members of the Senate 
and their staffs, working in complete bi- 
partisan harmony, in the offices, over the 
conference tables, and in the law li- 
braries—all in a dedicated effort to pro- 
duce the changes in the House version of 
the bill needed in order to prevent the 
loss, in the name of “civil rights,” of basic 
rights of our citizens. Some superficial 
observers say the extended debate on the 
Senate floor has delayed our action on 
this bill. Such is not the case. If not a 
single southern Senator had made a 
speech against this proposed legislation, 
it is unlikely that the bill would have 
come to a vote before now. The reason 
is that all of the work—the days and 
weeks of work—needed to remake the 
House version of the bill had to be done; 
and this has been going on while news 
stories have been merely covering the 
debate on the Senate floor. 

I regret that the attitude of the Presi- 
dent in persisting in asking the Senate to 
rubberstamp the House version and to 
send it to him without change, caused 
some délay. 

The President, of course, makes news 
whether or not what he has to say makes 
sense. Word that the President said he 
wanted the House bill “unchanged” 
quickly spread around the country. 
Many well-meaning but overly trusting 
citizens thereupon assumed that the Sen- 
ate should bow to the wish of the execu- 
tive branch of our Federal Government, 
close its eyes to the numerous defects in 
the House bill, and abdicate the inde- 
pendence of the legislative branch of our 
Government. A large amount of corre- 
spondence deluged the Senate, most of 
it from well-meaning citizens who had 
not even read, much less studied, the 
House bill, urging the Senators to pass 
the House bill. There was only one 
thing the Members of the Senate could 
do, and that was to give the people time 
to become familiar with the House bill 
and to realize why it could not be passed 
without considerable change. This could 
have been prevented if the President had 
forthrightly stated that he wanted a 
strong and meaningful civil rights bill, 
but recognized that amendments to the 
House bill were necessary. He failed to 
exercise this leadership. During the en- 
suing delay, the people did become more 
familiar with the House bill, and their 
letters changed from pleas to “pass the 
House bill unchanged” to requests that 
the Senate “pass a good civil rights bill,” 
often coupled with helpful suggestions 
for needed amendments to the House 
bill. This correspondence was helpful 
and responsible. 

Of course a large amount of corre- 
spondence has deluged the Senate, most 
of it also from well-meaning citizens, 
urging the Senate to not pass the House 
bill or to pass no civil rights legislation 
whatsoever. A goodly amount of this 
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correspondence indicated little or no 
familiarity with the House bill, because 
it contained criticisms or expressed fears 
about provisions not contained in the bill. 
Some of these provisions were contained 
in earlier drafts of some of the numerous 
civil rights bills introduced last year, but 
either were never included in the House 
bill, or, if they were, they were removed 
by the House during its consideration of 
the bill. 

A goodly amount of this correspond- 
ence pointed out genuine defects in the 
House bill and was thus helpful and re- 
sponsive. To the extent that this cor- 
respondence opposed any civil rights 
legislation whatsoever, it was unhelpful 
and unrealistic. 

This is the most significant piece of 
legislation produced by the Congress in 
the 20th century. It stands as a symbol 
of the conscience of a nation, long trou- 
bled by the realization that under our 
Constitution all citizens are guaranteed 
the right of equal protection of the laws, 
but that, in fact, some citizens were 
without an adequate remedy to secure 
this right; that, as a result, some citizens 
were not enjoying their rights to vote, 
to have an equal opportunity for edu- 
cation, to be served in places of public 
accommodation, to receive the benefits 
of tax-supported Federal programs, and 
to obtain employment on the basis of 
merit and merit alone. A right without 
a remedy is an empty gesture, and we, 
as a nation, knew it. And that is what 
this bill is all about. It translates our 
national knowledge that some of our 
citizens have rights without remedies 
into meaningful action by the Federal 
Government to provide remedies to se- 
cure those rights. 

There has been much talk here about 
“States rights.” But the point has been 
missed that along with States rights go 
State responsibilities. When those re- 
sponsibilities are not exercised, an 
American citizen has no recourse except 
through action by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Action by the Federal Government 
should, to the maximum extent practica- 
ble, be taken in consonance with the 
preservation of States rights. By and 
large, this bill gives the States an op- 
portunity to carry out their responsi- 
bilities first; and then, if they do not do 
so, the Federal Government steps in. 

Under title I, voting rights, for exam- 
ple, if a State wishes to have a literacy 
test requirement, it need have no fear of 
Federal Government action unless the 
test is conducted in a manner which dis- 
criminates against some of its citizens. 
In other words, all that State has to do 
is exercise its responsibility to see to it 
that such tests are conducted fairly. 

I think it well to point out that this 
bill makes it very clear that such con- 
troversial and community oriented prob- 
lems as the busing of schoolchildren 
from one district to another and the sale 
or renting of privately owned housing ac- 
cording to the preference of the owner 
are left to the State and local govern- 
ments for resolution. Also, under the 
equal employment opportunities provi- 
sions in title VU, the bill makes it very 
clear that hiring, firing, suspension, pro- 
motion, and demotion on a merit basis 
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will not be interfered with at all. Merit 
and aptitude-type examinations, drawn 
up and conducted in fact as well as name 
for the purpose of classifying job appli- 
cants or employees on the basis of merit 
and aptitude, are clearly permitted. 
Federal Government interference with 
private businesses because of some Fed- 
eral employee’s ideas about racial bal- 
ance or racial imbalance is not au- 
thorized. Nor does this bill have any- 
thing to do with the freedom of associa- 
tion of private citizens in their private 
activities. Their privately practiced 
preferences, likes, and dislikes cannot be 
changed by law. They cannot be forced. 
But this bill does provide a foundation 
for the citizens of our country, regard- 
less of race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin, to work their way up to the 
final dignity of full acceptance as mem- 
bers of the community of Americans. 

To those citizens who have been de- 
prived of their constitutional rights, this 
bill is a national expression of good faith 
and trust that, upon securing their 
rights, these citizens will reciprocate this 
good faith and trust with the full meas- 
ure of responsibility which must accom- 
pany the exercise of those rights. 

The right to vote has a correlative re- 
sponsibility to do one’s political home- 
work, to vote intelligently, to know 
whom and what one is voting for, to not 
vote superficially for the candidate who 
promises the most or to join the politi- 
cal party which promises the most, but 
to vote for the candidate and to join the 
political party which makes responsible 
promises and then matches its promises 
by deeds. 

The right to equal educational oppor- 
tunities has a correlative responsibility 
to work hard in school, to develop one’s 
God-given talents, to seek advancement 
on merit, to not become a dropout“; 
and this responsibility falls on both the 
student and the parent. 

The right to be served in places of 
public accommodation and to enjoy pub- 
lic facilities has a correlative responsi- 
bility to conduct one’s self with dignity 
and respectability. 

The right to receive the benefits of 
tax-supported Federal programs has a 
correlative responsibility to pay one’s 
taxes and to pay them on time, to shun 
the relief rolls as something to be avoid- 
ed if at all possible rather than a source 
of something for nothing. 

The right to equal employment oppor- 
tunities has a correlative responsibility 
to develop one’s talents, to acquire skills, 
to work hard and honorably, and to seek 
advancement on merit. 

Finally, the enjoyment of all of these 
rights carries with it the responsibility 
to wholeheartedly join with one’s fellow 
citizens in uplifting one’s community, in 
exerting one’s influence toward respect 
for the law and the preservation of law 
and order; and to not look the other 
way to avoid trouble when one’s com- 
munity’s good name is being harmed. 

The time for civil disobedience is over, 
for only through law can rights be se- 
cured—as they have been under this bill. 

This bill is not perfect. It represents 
@ consensus and, as such, there are 
things in it which some would prefer to 
not be in it; and there are things absent 
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which some would prefer to see in it. 
In any monumental piece of legislation 
such as this, compromise is necessary; 
for compromise is the lifeblood of the 
legislative process without which no 
progress can be made. Changes and ad- 
ditions will no doubt be indicated as time 
goes on, but I believe we should give 
this new law a reasonable time to work. 
Patience and understanding—on both 
sides—will be required to enable it to 
work as Congress has intended. 

Above all, we must never forget that 
the force of public opinion will make or 
break any law passed by a legislative 
body. At this point in our history, pub- 
lic opinion has decided that now is the 
time for all citizens to enjoy the full 
rights of American citizenship. But pub- 
lic opinion can change, and it will change 
if the enjoyment of these rights is not 
matched by the exercise of the responsi- 
bilities of good citizenship. We have 
taken a giant step forward with this bill. 
We could take a giant step backward in 
the public opinion needed to make it 
work. There are extremists among us 
who will try to aggravate and inflame 
public opinion toward this end. Com- 
munists and fellow travelers, paid agita- 
tors, and un-American groups such as 
the Black Muslims thrive on such ac- 
tivity. Responsible citizens will resist 
their efforts—not be fooled into joining 
them or tolerating them. They have re- 
ceived publicity out of all proportion to 
their significance, and this publicity has 
had a detrimental impact on public opin- 
ion insofar as the civil rights movement 
is concerned. I hope that members of 
the press will understand this and realize 
that they, too, have a great responsibility 
in avoiding a backward step in public 
opinion. 

And so, as the hour approaches when 
the Senate will pass this Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, I say— 

To my southern colleagues, who fought 
a good and honorable fight against this 
legislation, exercise the power of your 
leadership for, not against, an enlight- 
ened public opinion in your States so 
that the seeds of discontent which have 
fallen during this debate will never take 
root; 

To those of our citizens who have not 
heretofore enjoyed the full rights of 
American citizenship, give this law an 
opportunity to work; and 

To those of our citizens who have never 
known what it is like to be deprived of 
their rights of American citizenship, help 
this law to work. 

To those who will be engaged in ad- 
ministering this law, realize that a good 
law poorly administered will fail. Exert 
the power of your office wisely and with 
restraint, for if you do not, the wrath 
of public opinion will descend not only 
upon you, but upon the law and those it 
has been designed to protect. 

If these things are done, we can be 
confident in attaining our national pur- 
pose, which is a strong, a free, and above 
all a virtuous America—in a world where 
there is a just and lasting peace and 
where there is freedom and respect for 
the dignity of man. 

Mr. President, on a different vein, I do 
not take the cynical view that Demo- 
crats welcomed the support of Republi- 
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cans to help share the burden of a white 
backlash. In passing this legislation, 
Republicans joined with Democratic 
Members as a matter of sharing the re- 
sponsibility for securing the rights of 
all of our citizens. The partnership was, 
of course, indispensable to the favorable 
consideration of this finally revised bill. 
I hope that this bipartisanship in the 
field of civil rights will not die upon 
passage of this bill. The temptation 
will be there for some Democratic parti- 
sans to claim that President Johnson’s 
leadership was responsible for this bill. 
I hope that temptation will not be yielded 
to, because those who have followed this 
bill throughout its legislative considera- 
tion well know that it was the combined 
Republican and Democratic leadership 
in both the Senate and House, backed 
up by members of both parties, which 
was responsible. 

If bipartisanship can exist on the Sen- 
ate floor, it can exist off the floor in the 
political struggles which give strength to 
our two-party system. The civil rights 
issue has, for too long, been in the arena 
of partisan politics. Some self-pro- 
claimed civil rights leaders have con- 
tributed to keeping it there. Others, 
more responsible and dedicated to human 
rights than to their personal profit, have 
bent over backward to avoid making civil 
rights a partisan political football. 
These are the leaders whose strong sense 
of responsibility should be followed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have three articles printed at this 
point in the Record. They are: First, an 
excellent article by the distinguished col- 
umnist, Roscoe Drummond, appearing in 
the June 13, 1964, issue of the Washing- 
ton Post, entitled “The Job Still Ahead”; 
second, along the lines of responsibility, 
which I have referred to earlier, an ar- 
ticle by the distinguished columnist, Wil- 
liam S. White, which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of June 3, 
1964, entitled “The Passing Scene”; and 
third, a timely and perceptive editorial 
which appeared in the Sioux City Jour- 
nal of June 12, 1964, entitled “Cloture Is 
Voted by the Senate.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 13, 1964] 
Tue JOB STILL AHEAD: THE BILL AND EQUAL 
RIGHTS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Passage of the civil rights bill, now as- 
sured by the 71-to-29 vote ending the Senate 
filibuster, will not be a magic wand waving 
aus of existence all racial tension and vio- 

ence. 

We need to bear in mind that the goal of 
Negro citizens is not just an equal rights bill. 
It is equal rights—in voting, employment, 
public service accommodations, and schools, 
They are not going to take “no” for an an- 
swer, 

We need to bear in mind that their griev- 
ances have been long endured and that a 
strong civil rights bill came before Congress 
only after the massive freedom demonstra- 
tions and street protests kept mounting. 

We need to realize that in the wake of 
such justifiable public protests there would 
likely be some unjustifiable Negro hooligan- 
ism, as recently in the New York subways. 

No responsible person can condone Negro 
hoodlums on the prowl, nor civil disobedi- 
ence which imperils the community. But 
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juvenile delinquency is not limited to Ne- 
groes and is in no way a valid argument 
the civil rights bill. 

It is understandable that the most respon- 
sible Negro civil rights leaders and their 
many white supporters should be cautious, 
even skeptical, about whether civil rights in 
law will produce civil rights in reality. Civil 
rights bills have been passed before and they 
haven't produced civil rights. 

This means that the effectiveness of the 
new legislation will depend on how well and 
faithfully it is implemented and how many 
willfully obstructive roadblocks are put in 
its way. 

It seems to me that the civil rights lead- 
ership groups have every reason to contribute 
to a national climate which will enable the 
Government to begin applying the new laws 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

The best climate would be created by with- 
holding mass demonstrations and protest 
marches so that the Nation can get its 
breath as it begins the next stage in carry- 
ing forward the equal rights revolution. 

Is this too much to expect of the rights 
leaders and the long aggrieved Negro com- 
munity? 

It might well be if the Congress, in enact- 
ing the civil rights bill, were narrowly di- 
vided, if the two parties were fighting be- 
tween each other, and if the Nation as a 
whole was reluctant to move forward. 

The opposite is the truth. Congress is in 
process of passing this legislation with re- 
markable majorities, Both parties will go to 
the polls this fall after each voted over- 
whelmingly for the bill in House and Senate. 
This week 42 Governors asked its “prompt 
enactment.” 

In the House four-fifths of the Repub- 
licans and three-fifths of the Democrats 
voted for the civil rights bill. In the Senate 
the Republicans voted more than 5 to 1 to 
end the anticivil rights filibuster; the Demo- 
erats nearly 2 to 1. 

The latest Gallup Poll shows that at least 
60 percent of the voters favor a presidential 
candidate in either party who “supports civil 
rights,” while only 25 percent prefer not to 
have such a presidential candidate. 

Put all these facts together and they pro- 
vide radiant proof that the Congress, both 
political parties, most of the Nation’s Gov- 
ernors, and the country as a whole are over- 
whelmingly determined that the Negroes 
just grievances must, as a moral duty, be 
redressed. 

It means that the equal rights revolution 
is not moving against the stream of American 
public and political opinion, but is moving 
with it. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, June 
8, 1964] 
THE TRUE RIGHTS CRISIS 
(By William S. White) 

The true crisis on the civil rights issue is 
not the showdown coming next week in the 
Senate on the efforts of the bill’s backers 
to invoke cloture and so end filibustering 
debate there. 

This, tactically important though it is, 
is only a battle of the short term. Whatever 
happens here—whether the civil rights 
forces succeed or fail in this first attempt to 
put down the gag rule on resisting Sena- 
tors—the great war itself will go on un- 
changed. 

For even the imposition of cloture—and 
indeed even the eventual passage thereby of 
the bill itself—will settle nothing that is 
fundamental. The crucial question will yet 
remain. This is not whether a civil rights 
bill can in fact be passed. Rather, it is 
whether any civil rights bill that may be 
passed will become an actual and enforce- 
able, and not merely a theoretical and nulli- 
fied, part of the structure of law in this 
Nation. 
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What is still the heart of the matter, 
cloture or no cloture and bill or no bill, is 
the obtaining of the true consent of the 
country, North as well as South, to a legis- 
lative innovation that seeks by Federal force 
to overcome racial discrimination. 

Laws of real meaning are laws based upon 
more than the decision of any Congress. 
They are based, at last, upon a consensus 
of the people. A law that may be violently 
unpopular even to a large and determined 
minority is no law at all, as we saw in the 
years of prohibition. 

And the wise will see that nothing could 
be so bad as the passage of an act that be- 
came a dead letter. The anger and dis- 
illusion that would then inevitably follow 
among the minority groups would give rea- 
sonable cause to fear for the Republic itself. 

VITAL DRAMA ELSEWHERE 

Thus, while the parliamentary maneuvers 
in the Senate are at center stage in public 
attention, the vital drama is being played 
out elsewhere. It is being played out among 
the convictions of the American people: 
How far are they prepared to go to extend 
Federal force in this area? 

Thus, too, the true debate is not within 
the Senate, but rather within the national 
community at large. Those who wish to 
see not simply an enacted bill but an effec- 
tive bill resting upon real public acceptance 
need to lift their eyes far above the march- 
ing and countermarching in the Senate of 
the United States. 

Most of all, the Negro leadership, which 
has provided the impelling force toward 
the bill now in the Senate, needs to seek 
understanding and reconciliation with the 
white public, northern perhaps even more 
than southern. 

It would be unfair to blame the respon- 
sible Negro leadership for the now intoler- 
able violence practiced in such human pow- 
der kegs as New York by marauding bands 
of Negro hoodlums. 

To say, as some are saying, that brutal 
crimes of this sort are merely the result of 
Negro unemployment and so on is to speak 
dangerous nonsense. To say that racist 
gangsterism will not be halted until a civil 
rights bill has been approved is to deal in a 
moral blackmail that will recoil upon the 
ciyil rights movement itself. 

BANKRUPT ARGUMENTS 

But it is equally poor reasoning to sug- 
gest that simply because there are Negro 
hoodlums on the prowl there should be no 
civil rights action at all. Both arguments 
are logically bankrupt. But while the Ne- 
gro leadership has accepted this truth so 
far as the second argument is concerned, it 
has not yet truly accepted it so far as the 
first argument is concerned. Too many 
Negro leaders still contend, against all com- 
monsense, that if only a civil rights law 
were on the books, terrorist Negro bands 
would terrorize their white neighbors no 
more. 

This, then, is what the Negro leadership 
must do to effect that reconciliation with 
the white community which is essential to 
any effective civil rights legislation: In re- 
jecting the proposition that Negro violence 
should be punished by a denial of all leg- 
islation, the leadership must equally and 
in total good faith reject the proposition 
that such violence is, anyhow, more or less 
to be condoned. 


[From the Sioux City Journal, June 12, 1964] 
CLOTURE Is VOTED BY THE SENATE 

There was only one slight element of sur- 
prise in the Senate cloture vote Wednes- 
day; the margin was a bit larger than had 
been anticipated. Although perhaps no- 
body could prove it, most people believed 
it would be voted, and have so believed for 
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the past several days. Still, a precedent 
was shattered by the vote. 

The cloture rule has been in force not 
quite a half century. On an average of 
slightly less than once each 2 years, a cloture 
vote has been taken. Until this week cloture 
had been invoked only five times, an average 
of about once each decade. 

One reason for this was proposed civil 
rights legislation. Twelve of the 29 votes 
taken to date have dealt with civil rights 
legislation and the first 11 of them failed. 
Thus was the precedent shattered. 

As will be pointed out over and over, the 
invoking of cloture does not immediately 
shut off further debate; it will limit debate. 
But unless there is an entirely unexpected 
change of attitude on the part of a number 
of important Senators, the bill will be passed. 

It also will be pointed out over and over 
again that the bill will not solve all civil 
rights problems. There are even now pre- 
dictions that the bill will be killed off, by 
popular demand, within a period of 2 or 3 
years and these predictions are coming from 
other than southern Senators and Gover- 
nors. We are inclined to doubt such pre- 
dictions but the possibility of the forecast 
must be recognized. 

However, we continue to believe that most 
Americans want the Negro to have in actu- 
ality what he has had mostly in theory 
only, since the end of slavery. They want 
him to have all of a citizen's rights and to 
share all of a citizen's responsibilities. A 
great many Americans are against job dis- 
crimination on the basis of color; but they 
are equally against any person getting a 
job because of his color if he is not capable 
of performing the job. 

In the area of housing there are prob- 
ably more reservations on the part of many 
whites, but good experience can always 
erase those reservations. The Negro has 
gained an important point in the Senate ac- 
tion, and taken a gigantic step; how he uses 
this victory is likely to be very important 
to the future of racial peace. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. k 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, all of 
us know that S. 7152 will be passed. 
Over many difficult weeks we have finally 
fixed the form of a new law, on the basis 
of which the Federal Government will 
use its power to intervene in the personal 
relations of citizens who may differ from 
each other in race, creed, color, national 
origin, or sex. To some, this is a great 
victory; to others, it is a tragic defeat. 

There are those who believe that we 
have finally slain the dragon, dis- 
crimination,” and stand on the threshold 
of a new era of domestic tranquillity in 
which the ideals of equality and brother- 
hood will prevail. There are others who 
see in this bill a monstrous grab for 
power at the Federal level which can 
lead to an almost fatal weakening of 
our constitutional system of United 
States.” For Senators who hold either 
of these views the choice is clear—and 
their votes are easy to cast. 

But it is not so for the senior Senator 
from Utah. I am aware that the prob- 
lem of discrimination exists—involving 
different groups and taking different 
forms with different intensities in differ- 
ent parts of the country. I share in and 
strongly support the high ideals which 
are the bill’s laudable objectives. I hope 
that we may move steadily toward their 
realization. 
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But I am also deeply troubled by the 
many basic dilemmas inherent in any at- 
tempted legislative solution of an essen- 
tially subjective problem, the demand for 
which grows out of the inability of indi- 
viduals to live up to these ideals. I do 
not believe that men’s hearts can be 
softened—or their standard of values and 
their pattern of prejudices be recast— 
by legislative fiat. On the contrary, even 
while we have been legislating, tensions 
have increased; damage to lives and 
property has mounted; and respect for 
law has been eroded under the pounding 
of planned, open civil disobedience. 
Passage of this bill obviously will not halt 
these tragic trends. 

Legislation attempting to set up legal 
patterns to control moral conduct rests 
on a contradiction. To paraphrase the 
words of Christ to the Pharisees, it is an 
attempt to render unto Caesar those 
things which are not Caesar’s, but God's. 
Therefore, any bill written for such a 
purpose must have many essential weak- 
nesses, which may well lead to forms of 
tyranny when the time of enforcement 
comes. That there were somany amend- 
ments offered is eloquent testimony that 
such fears exist with regard to this bill. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] has rendered the Senate and the 
country a great service. By painful and 
painstaking labor, he and his staff dis- 
covered and corrected many unsatisfac- 
tory provisions that existed in the origi- 
nal bill which came to the Senate. The 
value of this service is underscored by the 
apparent willingness of the leaders of 
the House to accept the changes—as we 
have done. His is a great contribution; 
and as a friend and fellow Republican, I 
was happy and proud to support and 
vote forit. 

One of its greatest values is that both 
its content and its presentation were well 
organized and well executed. There may 
have been many other amendments 
equally worthy which were lost because 
they had to be offered piecemeal in the 
frantic confusion of the postcloture vot- 
ing—when there was no time even to de- 
scribe them, let alone explain them. 
This week’s spectacle of the meaningless 
marathon of votes makes me glad that 
I voted against cloture. Cloture may 
have stopped useless discussion of gen- 
eral ideas, but it also prevented useful 
consideration of specific proposals. 

As I prepare to vote on final passage 
of S. 7152, my choice is painfully difi- 
cult. For me, the basic contradictions 
which I have attempted to describe brief- 
ly still remain in the bill, and will re- 
main in the law through many years 
ahead. Yet, I must cast a vote one way 
or the other and be prepared to face 
those—and they will be many—who will 
regard my decision as a betrayal, as well 
as those who will interpret it as a vindi- 
cation of their own ideas. 

In this situation, I am constrained to 
look past the letter of the law we are 
about to adopt and look to its symbolic 
spiritual objectives. I try to make my 
decision on that plane. In this context, 
a negative vote would be, for me, an ad- 
mission of despair—a vote of “no confi- 
dence” in the ability of the American 
people to face up to this problem and 
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move definitely—and at long last—to- 
ward its solution. To do this, we must 
rise above the letter of the law we are 
about to approve, and be moved upon, 
rather, by the spirit of its purpose. 

I have faith that, as a people, we do 
have the spiritual strength to do just 
that, and thus boldly meet the challenge 
of the problems of discrimination. The 
only way I can declare that faith is to 
vote “aye” when my name is called—and 
this I shall do. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

This Nation is about to take a century 
long stride toward the ideals of its own 
Constitution. I say this because slightly 
more than a century separates the his- 
toric Emancipation Proclamation signed 
by President Lincoln and the civil rights 
bill we will have ready soon for the sig- 
nature of President Lyndon Johnson. 

History may well regard this legislation 
with the same significance it has assigned 
to the Emancipation Proclamation. It 
is tragic that more than 100 years after 
our Nation broke the bonds of slavery it 
is still necessary to enact a law to help 
break the bonds of racial prejudice. 

There have been charges that the civil 
rights bill of 1964 is unconstitutional. I, 
too, have been seriously concerned with 
the dangers of infringing on the rights 
of all our citizens in the name of pro- 
tecting the opportunities of some of our 
citizens; but the bill, as it has been mold- 
ed by our legislative process, is now a fair 
bill, a good bill, and a constitutional bill. 
I believe it is a bill with teeth in it, yet 
a bill which does not foster oppressive 
Federal power. 

I am not persuaded that this is sec- 
tional legislation, as claimed by our 
southern friends. The bill will be sec- 
tional only to any area of the United 
States where citizens are denied their 
equal rights. 

Neither am I persuaded that the bill 
will fall short of creating brotherhood 
and tolerance. Of course, we cannot 
legislate brotherhood and tolerance, but 
we can legislate equal protection and 
privileges under the law. I contend that 
this which we do legislate will foster that 
which we cannot. 

Mr. President, I believe that I have 

acted as a moderate on the issue of civil 
rights. My position led me to support 
those changes in the House-passed bill 
which curbed the proposed powers of the 
Attorney General to initiate suits in civil 
rights cases. It led me to vote for 
changes which placed more reliance on 
State and local agencies. It led me to 
vote for the stronger changes insuring 
trial by jury in civil rights contempt 
cases. 
My position also led me to vote against 
those many changes which would have 
cut arbitrarily into the objectives of the 
bill. 

However, it was not as a moderate but 
as a U.S. Senator and a representative 
of Nevada that I voted against cloture. 
I remain steadfast in the belief that this 
unique right of free debate we have in 
the Senate is an invaluable protection of 
the minority which we should never sur- 
renee too easily—no matter what the 

ue. 
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Free debate—I would not call it fili- 
buster in this issue—was productive, not 
obstructive. To my mind, it produced a 
better bill. I am sure that the bill would 
have prevailed without gagging those 
who opposed it. 

Mr. President, this far-reaching social 
legislation has been shaped against a 
backdrop of extreme emotionalism. I 
know that I am not alone when I say I 
have had more correspondence on this 
bill than on any other single piece of 
legislation. Constituents have written 
in anger, in fear; with humility and out- 
rage. I have been threatened, cajoled, 
abused, and praised. It is at a time like 
this that one must vote his conscience 
and his convictions. That is what I am 
doing. 

I firmly believe that many of those who 
wrote opposing the bill were, instead, 
protesting the threat of overextended 
Federal powers. I cannot believe that 
my fellow Nevadans are against equality 
and dignity for all citizens. The civil 
rights bill, as it has been modified in this 
body, no longer contains many of the 
features I would have had to oppose— 
many, I believe, which my constituents 
opposed. 

I would be derelict, Mr. President, if 
I did not include a few words of praise 
for the leadership on both sides of the 
civil rights issue. Leaders of the op- 
ponents and the proponents deserve the 
highest possible commendation for con- 
ducting the floor battle with dignity and 
restraint. 

I cannot close, Mr. President, without 
mentioning that there is special meaning 
in this legislation for a Senator from 
Nevada. My State, now celebrating its 
statehood centennial, has been linked by 
destiny to this great civil rights struggle. 

One hundred years ago, Nevada joined 
a Union torn by Civil War at a time 
when her vote was vitally needed to 
ratify the antislavery amendment; and 
one of my State’s first two Senators, 
William Morris Stewart, authored the 
15th amendment guaranteeing the right 
to vote regardless of race or creed. 

Thus, there is for me a feeling of high 
historical drama and a definite sense of 
destiny as I prepare to vote for legisla- 
tion. It is tragic, as I said, that this 
proposed legislation is still needed. 

It would be still more tragic for 
Americans to believe that this proposed 
legislation is the answer, automatically 
and everlastingly. No cold law alone, 
but rather the warmth of human hon- 
esty and good faith behind it, will gage 
the success of what we do here. The 
workability of this pending law rests on 
its acceptance by the people and their 
willingness to make it a vibrant and 
meaningful law. 

Mr. President, I am proud to join in 
this century-stride forward in the hu- 
man relations of an indivisible nation 
which will, more than ever, have liberty 
and justice for all. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire, on my own time, 
how many names of additional speakers 
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the Chair has at the desk, in round 
numbers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. About 
a dozen, in round numbers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that suggestion for a 
moment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I withhold it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I submit for printing in the RECORD 
a motion to refer the bill, with instruc- 
tions, to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which I may or may not call up for a 
vote. We are undertaking to reach an 
agreement. We shall know by 6 o’clock. 

If, however, agreement is not reached 
by 6 o’clock, I should like to have it 
printed in the Recorp, so that Members 
of the Senate may read it in the Recorp 
tomorrow. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that the motion and amendment 
may be considered as having been read 
and printed so as to comply with the pro- 
visions of the cloture rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The motion, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, is as follows: 

Mr. Gore. I move that the bill H.R. 7152 
be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with instructions to report the bill 
forthwith, with a further amendment to the 
substitute amendment No. 1052 as adopted, 
as follows: 

At the end of title VI add a new section, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 606. No action shall be taken pursu- 
ant to this title which terminates, reduces, 
denies, or discontinues, or which has the 
effect of terminating, reducing, denying, or 
discontinuing, Federal financial assistance 
for public education or the school lunch 
program in any school district unless such 
school district, or officials thereof, shall have 
failed to comply with an order by a US. dis- 
trict court relating to desegregation of public 
schoo! iad 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

It is difficult in a few minutes to review 
a bill as comprehensive as the civil rights 
bill. Some of the highlights of this bill 
by this time have been touched upon 
from several points of view. By no means 
have many of the intricacies or possible 
ramifications of this measure been 
brought to light. 

The Senate has been forced by the im- 
portance of the measure and the lack of 
committee reports to study the bill 
through floor analysis. I have endeav- 
ored to furnish my part of that analysis 
and to acquaint myself as far as possible 
with the meaning of the several titles of 
this most comprehensive proposal. 

The more I have studied this bill the 
more I have realized how drastic it is. 
This is natural in many respects because 
when a legislative body attempts to write 
into law something that is supposed to 
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regulate an intangible object that is not 
susceptible to regulation by law, one 
thought as to policy merely leads to an- 
other thought as to procedure. The re- 
sult is a measure that is far too broad 
to be considered intelligently at one time 
and one that is in the main a proposal 
for power rather than for civil rights. 

Sometimes I think that if we should 
pass a measure such as this for the bene- 
fit of minority groups, especially Negroes, 
we may be called upon at a future date to 
enact a civil rights bill for the majority 
or white portion of our population. 
Strict enforcement of the bill as now pro- 
posed, which could only be accomplished 
to a doubtful degree by a force equiva- 
lent to the Army, could conceivably lead 
to such demands. This thought may 
sound facetious to some people at this 
time, but it is worth bearing in mind be- 
fore we enact into law the instant pro- 
posal. If and when such a thought 
should begin to glow in the public mind 
we in the Congress could, from the stand- 
point of a majority, have a different ap- 
proach because the whites in this coun- 
try outnumber the Negroes on a ratio of 
approximately 9 to 1. 

Inasmuch as laws cannot answer ra- 
cial feelings, are we doing anything but 
fanning the coals to engender greater ra- 
cial animosities by enacting far-reaching 
laws such as this? Are we not fur- 
thering disrespect for the law by such 
processes? 

On May 1 we observed Law Day U.S.A. 
on which date we were supposed to have 
dedicated ourselves anew to the principle 
of a government under law instead of a 
government by men. Respect for the 
law has been the Rock of Gibraltar of 
democratic governments throughout the 
world and today it is the keystone to 
the strength of the free world and of 
understanding among nations within 
that free world. 

Prohibition was a dismal failure and 
it left a sad mark on the young genera- 
tion of that era as to the dignity of the 
law and respect for it. As a nation we 
do not recover fast from experiences such 
as this, but yet today we are about to 
consider a measure that could, on the one 
hand, breed disrespect for the law be- 
cause it cannot be enforced, or on the 
other hand, if it is enforced, could change 
our essential form of government and our 
economy as well, with serious repercus- 
sions as the ultimate result. 

In this bill we are leaving much—far 
too much—to the judgment and determi- 
nation of men. We are considering 
passing on to men determinations and 
the setting of standards that should be 
made here in Congress. That in itself is 
a step toward a government of men in- 
stead of a government under law. 

I was interested in reading not long 
ago some of the debates in the House of 
Lords of England in 1962 when a public 
accommodations bill somewhat similar 
to ours in the instant bill was defeated. 
The thesis of many of these speeches, in- 
cluding that of the Lord Chancellor him- 
self, was that it is somewhat beneath the 
dignity of the law to attempt to regulate 
civil rights by force and that, in so doing, 
traditional property rights could be vio- 
lated. These things spring from the 
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hearts of men and are not forced upon 
them with any degree of success by law. 
Discrimination is an overt act that 
springs from something else which is 
basic and which cannot be regulated by 
law; namely, racial feelings, anger, or ra- 
cial hatred. It was interesting to me to 
notice the references to the United States 
as not being a proper guide or prece- 
dent on which the lawmakers of England 
should act. New York State was cited 
as an example of a State that had enact- 
ed civil rights laws on practically every 
subject with very little success in altering 
the ultimate result in racial relations and 
racial feelings. America in general was 
referred to in these debates as a land 
given to high-sounding legislation on 
civil rights so long as Americans were 
free to disregard it. 

This observation from our fellow leg- 
islators across the sea should and may 
make us feel a little self-conscious about 
the instant proposal as it nears its final 
stage of consideration here in the Sen- 
ate. 

H.R. 7152 as it passed the House and 
was presented to the Senate was in real- 
ity 11 separate bills, each of considerable 
magnitude, with a general authorization 
for appropriations at the end as follows: 

Sec. 1104. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


We have not given much attention to 
the question of what this bill is going to 
cost in an attempt to enforce it. There 
has been no committee estimate or 
recommendation. If rigid enforcement 
is contemplated it could cost a staggering 
amount if Congress should be so disposed 
in future years to make such appropria- 
tions. 

Section 715 of the House-passed bill 
contained an authorization of $2,500,000 
for title VII for the first year after enact- 
ment, and for $10 million the second 
year. Remember, this was for only 1 of 
the 11 titles. In other words, FEPC was 
to operate like the camel that gets his 
nose under the tent, and receive an in- 
crease of five times in appropriations the 
second year of operation. The Dirksen 
substitute bill eliminated section 1715, 
leaving FEPC like the other titles subject 
to the general appropriations authoriza- 
tion in section 1103, which remains an 
enigma. It seems to me that we should 
not pass a general appropriations auth- 
orization for a proposal such as this that 
could reach into practically every form 
of governmental as well as private busi- 
ness endeavor without more evidence and 
recommendations as to how extensive the 
authorization may be. 

The authorizations for court actions in 
this bill are tremendous. The Attorney 
General has a full amount of authority 
under existing laws to go into court and 
to represent and protect the interests of 
the United States. In this bill, however, 
wherever an important right or author- 
ity is granted, the Attorney General is 
expressly authorized to institute law- 
suits to enforce them. Moreover, he is 
authorized to enforce the various titles 
in equity, thereby avoiding jury trials on 
the merits of the various cases which is 
a question separate in itself from the 
jury issue on contempt cases covered in 
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the Morton amendment which was 
adopted. 

In titles I, O, and VII, the Attorney 
General can go into court and can get a 
three-judge court from which there is no 
appeal except to the Supreme Court. 
Moreover, these cases are to be given 
priority treatment. Iam not an advocate 
of the three-judge court system on the 
original merits of a lawsuit. There are 
no juries. Exceptions made in open 
court are limited in value because the 
appeal of the case is exceedingly limited. 
Our district courts are far better 
equipped to handie these cases. I believe 
that lawyers throughout the Nation 
would prefer that the cases arising under 
this bill be tried in a court of original 
jurisdiction under normal rules. 

The priority granted to civil rights 
cases is unfair to our judiciary and un- 
fair to the thousands of parties litigant 
who have cases awaiting disposition in 
our courts that have been pending in our 
most overcrowded districts for too long 
atime. It is unjust and unfair to all of 
these parties litigant and to defendants 
involved in criminal cases, who are en- 
titled to a speedy and impartial trial, to 
bring in a flood of civil rights cases—and 
we can expect a flood of them in all 
probability—and give them priority over 
other cases. 

My time is limited but I cannot leave 
the field of the legal aspects of this un- 
just and far-reaching bill without point- 
ing out that not only does the bill give 
the Attorney General unusual powers to 
start lawsuits and to intervene in any 
other lawsuit involving equal protection 
of the laws—section 902, page 70, line 
10—but it actually invites private citi- 
zens to start litigation. I could hardly 
believe what was before me when I read 
page 53 of the substitute bill, lines 17-23, 
which provide that the court may ap- 
point an attorney for the private com- 
plainant in title VII FEPC cases and that 
the lawsuit may be instituted “without 
the payment of fees, costs, or security.” 
This, to me, is a very extreme provision 
to foster and invite litigation and the 
constant harassment of employers who 
should in this regard remain free of the 
Federal Government in the first place. 
Moreover, even here, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is given the authority to intervene 
in the discretion of the court. 

Mr. President, may I inquire how much 
time I have used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
in the chair). The Senator from Ala- 
bama has used 13 minutes. The Chair 
understands he had 26 minutes; 13 min- 
utes remain. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
shall summarize my opposition to the 
various titles of the bill briefly. 

TITLE I 

More than ample voting laws are al- 
ready in force. The States have au- 
thority under the Constitution to deter- 
mine the qualifications of voters. 

TITLE It 


Public accommodations is a field into 
which the Federal Government has no 
right to extend its strong arm. We 
cannot legislate social customs and per- 
sonal preferences, especially to the det- 
riment of private property rights. The 
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14th amendment does not authorize this 
title, and the Supreme Court has so held. 
If Congress extends the commerce 
clause of the Constitution successfully 
to this end, there will be no logical 
stopping point. 

Furthermore, I believe it is quite clear 
that nothing in the commerce clause 
permits the broad coverage that is 
provided in title II. 

TITLE III 


Public facilities should be under the 
control of the local governments of the 
people who pay for them. There is no 
need to throw the power of the Attorney 
General into this local field. 

TITLE IV 


Desegregation of public schools started 
as a court matter, and should remain in 
that category. Wholesale enforcement 
by the Department of Justice, through 
an act of Congress, is not warranted. 

TITLE V 


The Civil Rights Commission should 
never have been brought into existence. 
It has been most prejudiced in its view- 
point, and has fomented trouble and ra- 
cial disturbance since its inception. It 
should be abolished, not extended. 

TITLE VI 


This is an unprecedented threat to 
American traditions, and is aimed at 
forcing civil rights compliance in the 
South by authorizing the cutting off of 
funds in all financial assistance pro- 
grams. Procedures in the title are devoid 
of due process of law. It states too broad 
a policy, without defining “discrimina- 
tion.” Moreover, it authorizes an alter- 
native of court enforcement to bureau- 
crats who pronounce regulations ap- 
proved by the President, whereas these 
matters should be promulgated, if at all, 
by act of Congress. 

TITLE VII 


An FEPC bill has never before been 
passed by the Senate, for the very good 
reason that employers, labor unions, and 
all concerned in purely private employ- 
ment should not be regulated in employ- 
ment practices by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

TITLE VIII 

An expensive voting census survey can 
serve only to give the Civil Rights Com- 
mission and officials acting under other 
titles of this unwarranted bill more data, 
good or bad, on which to foment racial 
relations. 

TITLE IX 

To allow only civil rights cases taken 
over by Federal courts from State courts 
to be appealed when an order to remand 
is entered is unfair and is against nor- 
mal legal procedures. This can serve to 
delay lawful and just action by State 
courts. 

The power granted the Attorney Gen- 
eral to intervene in all equal-protection- 
of-the-law cases is extremely broad and 
dangerous. Choices made by the Attor- 
ney General could follow a political and 
selected pattern. 

TITLE X 


The Community Relations Service 
would be another pro-civil rights Fed- 
eral agency attempting to make people 
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do what the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment demanded that they do. More- 
over, in title II of the bill, this Service 
is made an agent of the court without 
due thought as to the effect on legal and 
judicial procedures. 

TITLE XI 

This miscellaneous title contains au- 
thority for appropriations which I hope 
will not be used. It also contains a sav- 
ings clause that all of the specific power 
given to the Attorney General shall in 
no way impair his existing authority, 
which is quite ample, to enforce the law. 

In other words, this bill, taken as a 
whole, should be called a bill for a vast 
amount of more Federal power, rather 
than a civil rights bill. 

Mr. President, I feel that the bill is 
uncalled for, that it cannot be the solu- 
tion of the problems sought to be reached, 
and that it will not work. 

But, Mr. President, as has been ade- 
quately pointed out on several occasions, 
and as was quite clearly pointed out only 
yesterday by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
this measure is a one-sided, sectional bill. 
On the floor of the Senate, great prom- 
ises have been made in regard to what 
would be done in order to treat everyone 
in the country exactly alike; but the bill 
does not meet those promises. I pre- 
dict that over the next period of years, as 
the Negroes of great Northern, heavily 
segregated cities, find that they have been 
exempted from coverage by most of the 
provisions of the bill, and find that they 
are going to continue to send their chil- 
dren to segregated schools—schools with 
segregation that cannot be broken down 
by court order, because of a provision 
in this bill forbidding any court to break 
down those segregated patterns in those 
schools; and when they find that there 
cannot be any application of the stiff 
terms of this Federal law to FEPC prob- 
lems or to public accommodations prob- 
lems or to various other problems which 
may arise—problems which normally 
would be covered by specific provisions 
of this bill, except for the exemption 
written into it—there will be a great wave 
of discontent among those disillusioned 
Negroes in the Northern cities. There- 
fore, I predict that in those Northern 
cities there will be demonstrations, riots, 
disturbances, and racial troubles that 
will go far beyond anything that ever has 
happened in the South. 

Mr. President, it is tragic that this 
legislation is being imposed upon the 
people of this country. It is even more 
tragic that—if it is to be imposed—it is 
being imposed inequitably, not with equal 
force upon the people in all sections of 
the country. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
there have been few, if any, occasions 
when the searching of my conscience 
and the reexamination of my views of 
our constitutional system have played a 
greater part in the determination of my 
vote than they have on this occasion. 

I am unalterably opposed to discrimi- 
nation or segregation on the basis of 
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race, color, or creed, or on any other 
basis; not only my words, but more im- 
portantly my actions through the years 
have repeatedly demonstrated the sin- 
cerity of my feeling in this regard. 

This is fundamentally a matter of the 
heart. The problems of discrimination 
can never be cured by laws alone; but I 
would be the first to agree that laws can 
help—laws carefully considered and 
weighed in an atmosphere of dispassion, 
in the absence of political demagogery, 
and in the light of fundamental consti- 
tutional principles. 

For example, throughout my 12 years 
as a member of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, I have re- 
peatedly offered amendments to bills per- 
taining to labor that would end discrimi- 
nation in unions, and repeatedly those 
amendments have been turned down by 
the very members of both parties who 
now so vociferously support the present 
approach to the solution of our problem. 
Talk is one thing, action is another, and 
until the Members of this body and the 
people of this country realize this, there 
will be no real solution to the problem 
we face. 

To be sure, a calm environment for the 
consideration of any law dealing with 
human relationships is not easily at- 
tained—emotions run high, political 
pressures become great, and objectivity 
isatapremium. Nevertheless, delibera- 
tion and calmness are indispensable to 
success. 

It was in this context that I main- 
tained high hopes for this current legis- 
lation—high hopes that, notwithstand- 
ing the glaring defects of the measure 
as it reached us from the other body 
and the sledge-hammer political tactics 
which produced it, this legislation, 
through the actions of what was once 
considered to be the greatest delibera- 
tive body on earth, would emerge in a 
form both effective for its lofty purposes 
and acceptable to all freedom-loving 
people. 

It is with great sadness that I realize 
the nonfulfillment of these high hopes. 
My hopes were shattered when it became 
apparent that emotion and political pres- 
sures—not persuasion, not commonsense, 
not deliberation—had become the rule of 
the day and of the processes of this great 
body. 

One has only to review the defeat of 
commonsense amendments to this bill— 
amendments that would in no way harm 
it but would, in fact, improve it—to real- 
ize that political pressure, not persua- 
sion or commonsense, has come to rule 
the consideration of this measure. 

I realize fully that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility in the field 
of civil rights. I supported the civil 
rights bills which were enacted in 1957 
and 1960, and my public utterances dur- 
ing the debates on those measures and 
since reveal clearly the areas in which 
I feel that Federal responsibility lies and 
Federal legislation on this subject can 
be both effective and appropriate. Many 
of those areas are encompassed in this 
bill and to that extent, I favor it. 

I wish to make myself perfectly clear. 
The two portions of this bill to which I 
have constantly and consistently voiced 
objections, and which are of such over- 
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riding significance that they are deter- 
minative of my vote on the entire meas- 
ure, are those which would embark the 
Federal Government on a regulatory 
course of action with regard to private 
enterprise in the area of so-called public 
accommodations and in the area of em- 
ployment—to be more specific, titles II 
and VII of the bill. I find no constitu- 
tional basis for the exercise of Federal 
regulatory authority in either of these 
areas; and I believe the attempted usur- 
pation of such power to be a grave threat 
to the very essence of our basic system of 
government; namely, that of a constitu- 
tional republic in which 50 sovereign 
States have reserved to themselves and 
to the people those powers not specifi- 
cally granted to the Central or Federal 
Government. 

If it is the wish of the American peo- 
ple that the Federal Government should 
be granted the power to regulate in these 
two areas and in the manner contem- 
plated by this bill, then I say that the 
Constitution should be so amended by 
the people as to authorize such action 
in accordance with the procedures for 
amending the Constitution which that 
great document itself prescribes. I say 
further that for this great legislative 
body to ignore the Constitution and the 
fundamental concepts of our govern- 
mental system is to act in a manner 
which could ultimately destroy the free- 
dom of all American citizens, including 
the freedoms of the very persons whose 
feelings and whose liberties are the 
major subject of this legislation. 

My basic objection to this measure is, 
therefore, constitutional, But, in addi- 
tion, I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues in the Senate and to the people 
of America, regardless of their race, 
color, or creed, the implications involved 
in the enforcement of regulatory legis- 
lation of this sort. To give genuine ef- 
fect to the prohibitions of this bill will 
require the creation of a Federal police 
force of mammoth proportions. It also 
bids fair to result in the development of 
an “informer” psychology in great areas 
of our national life—neighbors spying on 
neighbors, workers spying on workers, 
business spying on  businessmen— 
where those who would harass their fel- 
low citizens for selfish and narrow pur- 
poses will have ample inducement to do 
so. These, the Federal police force and 
an “informer” psychology, are the hall- 
marks of the police state and landmarks 
in the destruction of a free society. 

I repeat again: I am unalterably op- 
posed to discrimination of any sort and I 
believe that though the problem is funda- 
mentally one of the heart, some law can 
help—but not law that embodies features 
like these, provisions which fly in the 
face of the Constitution and which re- 
quire for their effective execution the 
creation of a police state. And so, be- 
cause I am unalterably opposed to any 
threats to our great system of govern- 
ment and the loss of our God-given liber- 
ties, I shall vote “no” on this bill. 

This vote will be reluctantly cast, be- 
cause I had hoped to be able to vote “yea” 
on this measure as I have on the civil 
rights bills which have preceded it; but 
I cannot in good conscience to the oath 
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that I took when assuming office, cast my 
vote in the affirmative. With the excep- 
tion of titles II and VII, I could whole- 
heartedly support this bill; but with their 
inclusion, not measurably improved by 
the compromise version we have been 
working on, my vote must be “no.” 

If my vote is misconstrued, let it be, 
and let me suffer its consequences. Just 
let me be judged in this by the real con- 
cern I have voiced here and not by words 
that others may speak or by what others 
may say about what I think. 

My concern extends beyond this single 
legislative moment. My concern extends 
beyond any single group in our society. 
My concern is for the entire Nation, for 
the freedom of all who live in it and for 
all who will be born into it. 

It is the general welfare that must be 
considered now, not just the special ap- 
peals for special welfare. This is the 
time to attend to the liberties of all. 

This ismy concern. And this is where 
I stand. 


RUSSIAN PAYMENT FOR WHEAT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Because of statements made when the 
Russian wheat sales were under consider- 
ation that there were serious questions 
whether we would ever be paid for the 
wheat, I continue to get occasional in- 
quires from citizens who want to know 
if the Russians are paying up. 

I consequently inquired of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture about the status of 
the sales. I have a reply which shows 
that as of June 1 the Continental Grain 
Co. and Cargill, Inc., had shipped 62.7 
million bushels of wheat out of a total 
of 65.5 million bushels to be shipped and 
had been paid promptly upon completion 
of loading and presentation of docu- 
ments. Payments to June 1 totaled 
$133.8 million. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the RECORD, a 
copy of the Department of Agriculture 
letter setting out this and other informa- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1964. 
Hon. GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
U.S. Senate. 
(Attention: Mr. Ben Stong.) 

Dear SENATOR McGovern: This is in reply 
to your inquiry for information concerning 
payments in connection with the sale of U.S. 
wheat to the Soviet Union. 

Enclosed are background statements on 
the two wheat sales concluded with the 
Soviet Union. These were commercial trans- 
actions between the U.S. exporters and the 
Soviet buying agency. Wheat for these sales 
could have been procured either from the 
open market or from Government-owned 
stocks held by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

The sales were both on cash terms. While 
commercial credit for these sales could have 
been guaranteed by the Export-Import Bank, 
we understand from the exporters that credit 
was not requested by the Soviet Union in 
their purchases here. Both U.S. exporters— 
Continental Grain Co., and Cargill, Inc.— 
have indicated that payments in dollars 
on individual cargoes have been received 
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promptly in New York upon completion of 
loading and presentation of documents. 
Payments received to June 1 total $133.8 
million. As of that date, 62.7 million bushels 
of wheat had been exported to the Soviet 
Union out of total expected exports, in- 
cluding allowable overage, of 65.5 million 
bushels. 

We are also enclosing a statement on the 
U.S. wheat supply and distribution which 
provides further background on these sales. 
It now appears that our total wheat exports 
this year will reach 850 million bushels. 
This would leave a June 30 carryover of 
approximately 880 million bushels, which is 
about 300 million bushels lower than a year 
earlier. 

Please let us know if we can be of further 
service. 

Sincerely yours, 
DorotHy H. JACOBSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


AN ADDITION TO “THE WEEK THAT 
Is” 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Arxen] reviewed some of 
the startling developments of the current 
week under the heading, “The Week That 
Is.” 

I was much impressed by the wit of the 
Senator’s satirical effort. 

This morning's newspaper carries the 
news of another development which I 
think should be added to the list of re- 
markable events already cataloged by 
the Senator from Vermont. In the 
Washington Post of today’s date is a 
story that to some will seem incredible. 
It is headed simply, “Birch Society Debt 
Increases.” 

For years, the John Birch Society has 
been the Nation’s most ardent enemy of 
deficit financing. Indeed, a high per- 
centage of the Birch Society’s barbs have 
been aimed at those who would dare 
participate in any kind of program that 
would increase the Government’s debt or 
its deficit. All the good Birchers tried 
and true have paraded under the banner 
of pay-as-you-go fiscal integrity—no 
debt, no deficit, no default. Yet, here it 
is in black and white under a Boston 
dateline of June 17, and I quote: 

BIRCH SOCIETY DEBT INCREASES 

The John Birch Society went deeper into 
debt in 1963, a report on file in the State at- 
torney general's office showed today. 

The figures indicated a cumulative deficit 
of $210,954, compared to a debt of $84,612 
for 1962. 

Although expenses and total deficit rose, 
the militantly conservative organization re- 
ported income increase to $1,043,656 from 
$737,716 in 1962. 


Mr. President, what could be a more 
surprising news development to add to 
“The Week That Is”? For the Birch So- 
ciety to be caught with a growing debt 
and a mounting deficit is roughly parallel 
to Carrie Nation being picked up on a 
charge of public intoxication. Appar- 
ently the Birchers have been fighting the 
public debt so vigorously that they have 
forgotten to balance their own books. It 
only demonstrates again the wisdom of 
that old adage, “People who live in glass 
houses shouldn’t throw stones.” 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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McNAMARA’S WAR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on the 
same basis that the Senator from South 
Dakota obtained the floor 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the floor in his own right; 
he has been recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
during this lull in the Senate it is very 
appropriate to discuss another subject 
matter for a moment. So I have a few 
comments to make about McNamara’s 
war. 

It was not my privilege to be present 
today in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee when Secretary of State Rusk 
began the administration’s defense of its 
typically inflated foreign aid program. 
I was presenting my case before the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia 
against violating a very precious liberty 
of freemen; namely, that every arrested 
person be entitled to be taken without 
delay before a committing magistrate. 
This precious safeguard of liberty is 
known as the Mallory rule based upon a 
unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. It is proposed to reverse that de- 
cision by the so-called omnibus crime 
bill. I shall oppose that evil and I argued 
against it in the District of Columbia 
Committee this morning. Therefore, I 
could not hear the testimony this morn- 
ing of the Secretary of State. 

I say, however, that his program is 
“typically inflated” because all the de- 
scription of it as a “bare bones” measure 
cannot disguise the fact that a good third 
of it is going into military programs that 
are worthless to the United States and 
often harmful to the recipient country, 
We would have a much sounder foreign 
aid program if we terminated all military 
aid entirely. Perhaps then we could be- 
gin to get results from our economic aid. 

It is also a typically inflated foreign 
aid program because it does not mention 
our already huge unspent pipeline of 
foreign aid appropriations that will 
greatly inflate the $3.5 billion the Presi- 
dent is asking for in his so-called bare 
bone bill. 

Secretary Rusk has made his most 
audacious attempt to date to present the 
illegal war in Vietnam, over which he 
helps preside, as a useful and desirable 
venture. It is too bad his statement 
comes on the same day as the more frank 
and realistic statements by an anony- 
mous but high-ranking U.S. military ad- 
viser who admits that the outlook in 
Vietnam is much worse now than it was 
3 years ago. 

It was 3 years ago that McNamara’s 
war began in Vietnam. As a result of 
the direct U.S. involvement, the situa- 
tion has deteriorated. In this unat- 
tributed statement, the U.S. spokesman 
admits that 90 percent of the guerrillas’ 
weapons came from the U.S. military 
assistance program to the South Viet- 
namese Government forces.” I wonder 
if Secretaries McNamara and Rusk have 
given any thought to the possibility that 
by ceasing our military aid we could do 
more damage to the rebels than we are 
doing by increasing it because we would 
deny them their chief source of weapon 
supply. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an Associated Press article en- 
titled “Vietcong Threat Worse, U.S. Aid 
in Saigon Says,” published in today’s 
New York Times, be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Ameri- 
can support—political, economic, and 
military—continues to be needed,” said 
Secretary Rusk today of South Vietnam. 
“The Vietnamese Government and people 
cannot do the job alone. In Malaya it 
took extensive British assistance and a 
favorable troop ratio of about 24 to 1 
to defeat the Communist guerrillas, and 
it required a 12-year period to do it.” 

What a deceitful statement. The Sec- 
retary of State knows very well that the 
Communist guerrillas in Malaya were 
foreigners—they were Chinese Commu- 
nists. They were not local people at all. 
They did not present a civil war, but 
an infiltration of foreigners. 

As such, they were easy to distinguish 
from the local population. And they did 
not represent indigenous opinion. It 
took 12 years to put them down, and 
thousands of lives. 

In South Vietnam, the Americans are 
the only foreign troops on the scene. 
In South Vietnam, we are doing very 
much what Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, 
and Communist Russia did in Spain 
during the Spanish Civil War. We are 
intervening in someone else’s civil war. 
But this time we are doing it alone. 

In Laos, the Secretary of State refers 
to military assistance we are providing 
in accordance with the Geneva accords 
of 1962. He conveniently ignores the 
military participation of the United 
States that is in violation of article IV 
of those accords. It is a shameful record 
that the United States is making as a 
violator of international law in Laos, as 
well as in South Vietnam. We are be- 
smirching the United Nations Charter. 

By what twisted and self-serving logic 
can the United States try to justify its 
violations of international agreements 
by pointing to the violations of others? 
The “he started it” charge has served 
countless nations as a sufficient pretext 
for war; it has killed millions of people. 
It was every nations’ excuse for the 
bloodbath of World War I, and there are 
even people today who still claim Poland 
started something in 1939 that Germany 
had every right to finish. 

Today, an American Secretary of State 
is dishing up the same old pretext for an 
American war in South Vietnam and 
Laos. And American boys are being 
killed illegally, unjustifiably, and, in my 
judgment, by way of a shocking betrayal 
of their own Government’s obligation to 
them. 

Under every section of the United 
Nations Charter and under every con- 
cept of American international policy, 
the nation that starts something should 
be called to account not by the United 
States but by the United Nations. Presi- 
dent Johnson’s advisers have sold him 
on a policy of striking blow for blow in 
Asia but admitting to nothing. 
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Such a policy is not only going to lead 
to disaster but it is also an insult to the 
American people. One expects to read of 
the Soviet Union or Hitler Germany de- 
liberately concealing its military moves 
from its own people who must pay for 
them and die for them. But it is a sad 
day when the United States of America 
is guilty of the same deception. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Avi- 
ation Week on this subject, entitled The 
Credibility Gap.” It is an editorial that 
takes the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, and his press officer, Mr. Syl- 
vester, to task for the great gap in their 
credibility as to the reports that they 
make to the American people on our op- 
erations in southeast Asia. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE CREDIBILITY GaP 
(By Robert Hotz) 

There are disturbing indications that the 
credibility of Defense Secretary Robert 
Strange McNamara and his Pentagon spokes- 
men is diminishing rapidly at the very time 
President Lyndon Johnson needs it most to 
build public support for this Nation’s cam- 
paign to repel communism in southeast Asia. 

Lack of credibility of key Government offi- 
cials is always a serious matter in a demo- 
cratic society, but the deepening crisis, in 
Vietnam and Laos, which is certain to de- 
mand heavier sacrifices in blood and money 
from the American people, makes this prob- 
lem particularly acute now. The American 
people have never flinched from paying 
whatever price was necessary to preserve 
liberty and prevent the spread of tyranny 
when they understood clearly the issues at 
stake. But there is diminishing public sup- 
port for the southeast Asian ventures—at 
the very time that the crisis is reaching its 
peak—because of the lessening public belief 
in the world it is getting from the Pentagon's 
civilian leaders. 

This may prove to be an extremely high 
price for President Johnson to pay for what- 
ever success Mr. McNamara and his official 
mouthpiece, Arthur Sylvester, have achieved 
in their avowed intent to control Pentagon 
news to suit their own purposes. This policy 
backfired badly in the Cuban crisis. The 
sparse and misleading information dis- 
pensed from the Pentagon on Cuba reduced 
public credibility on official statements to 
such a low point that the late President 
Kennedy finally had to order Mr. McNamara 
to put on that extraordinary lantern-slide 
show on national television to convince the 
American people that the Soviet missiles 
were really being shipped out of Cuba. 
Ironically, this performance revealed more 
genuine intelligence secrets than would have 
been necessary if Messrs. McNamara and 
Sylvester had dispensed the facts as events 
occurred, 

Both Mr. McNamara and Mr. Sylvester came 
to their Pentagon duties with an unusual 
belief in the use of the official lie as a na- 
tional policy instrument. Mr. McNamara first 
made this clear in 1961 testimony before 
Congress on the Nike-Zeus when he said: 

“Why should we tell Russia that Zeus de- 
velopments may not be satisfactory? What 
we ought to be saying is that we have the 
most perfect anti-ICBM system that the hu- 
man mind will ever devise.” Mr. McNamara 
probably doesn’t see any similarity in the 
tactics he proposed and Nikita Khrushehev's 
insistence that the Soviets have perfected 
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an anti-ICBM system that can “hit a fly in 
the sky,” but many Americans will. Mr. Syl- 
vester expounded the right to tell official lies 
in his now infamous New York Deadline Club 
speech (AW Dec. 17, 1962, p. 35). Although 
he then maintained that this basic “right 
to lie” should be used only to avert nuclear 
war, he has in fact adopted it as a standard 
operational practice. His credibility has sunk 
so low that most Pentagon reporters really 
don't believe a story until it has been offl- 
cially denied. Even his subordinates are 
apologetic for the more blatant episodes. 

During Mr. McNamara’s first appearances 
before Congress, its key leaders were im- 
pressed with his ability to answer on the spot 
any question they asked. It was not until 
several times around the same track that 
they began to develop misgivings over the 
accuracy of many of these answers and began 
to wonder if the Secretary’s talents lay more 
toward glibness than research. Among the 
incidents that have shaken his once strong 
credibility with Congress are: 

His claim that forcing U.S. Air Force and 
Navy to use the same F-111 (TFX) design 
would save a billion dollars. Later testimony 
showed that this was a rough calculation 
made by an aid on the back of an envelope 
before a contractor was even selected for the 
project. 

The manner in which many of his economy 
claims for the Defense Department budget 
have evaporated under congressional scru- 
tiny, and how many of them have simply 
turned out to be the difference between what 
might have been spent and what was ordered 
to be spent. 

His public insistence that the Lockheed 
YF-12A (A-11) was developed from the start 
as an interceptor for U.S, Air Force, despite 
knowledge by key Congressmen that this air- 
craft was sponsored and funded by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency as a super-spy suc- 
cessor to the U-2. 

His repeated optimistic reports on the Viet- 
nam war that are regularly contradicted by 
events occurring on the battlefront. It is 
ironic that his credibility has sunk so low 
on this score that even when he is right— 
as in the case of which aircraft types are 
proper for this operation—few believe him 
any more. 

As the facts in all of these areas eventually 
emerge and erode the official position taken 
by Messrs. McNamara and Sylvester, their ef- 
forts to suppress and control the Pentagon 
information flow become more violent and 
ridiculous. Mr. Sylvester’s internal Pentagon 
directive to all military public information 
officers ordering the F-111 to be portrayed 
publicly as a success regardless of what the 
facts may be (AW Apr. 27, p. 31) would read 
more appropriately in the Cyrillic alphabet 
than in English. The idea of proclaiming 
that an aircraft will meet all of the military 
service requirements before the first proto- 
type has rolled out or made its initial flight 
is so ludicrous it belongs in a George Orwell 
book. The latest attempt by Mr. Sylvester 
to further tighten control of military news 
(AW June 8, p. 20) has been widely inter- 
preted—and we think correctly so—as an- 
other indication of how badly the tide is 
running against our efforts in Vietnam. 

Now we have the incredible spectacle of 
eight U.S. Air Force F-100 fighter bombers 
making a strike on foreign soil—the first U.S. 
offensive military action since Korea—and 
the Government trying to suppress this news 
and keep it from the American people. 

Clearly it is time, not only for a reap- 
praisal of the credibility of Messrs. McNa- 
mara and Sylvester, but also for a realistic 
examination of an official information policy 
that is widening the gap between a Govern- 
ment and its people at a critical time in the 
fate of this Nation. 
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Mr. MORSE. I shall read the last two 
brief paragraphs: 

Now we have the incredible spectacle of 
eight U.S. Air Force F-100 fighter-bombers 
making a strike on foreign soil—the first U.S, 
offensive military action since Korea—and 
the Government trying to suppress this news 
and keep it from the American people. 

Clearly it is time, not only for a reap- 
praisal of the credibility of Messrs. McNamara 
and Sylvester, but also for a realistic ex- 
amination of an official information policy 
that is widening the gap between a govern- 
ment and its people at a critical time in the 
fate of this Nation. 


The credibility gap is illustrated also 
by the obvious misrepresentations of the 
Secretary of State in his testimony this 
morning in regard to American foreign 
policy in southeast Asia. 

The President seems somewhat con- 
cerned that more people are not rising 
to the defense of his policies in South 
Vietnam. I am satisfied that as more 
and more American people discover the 
lack of justification for America’s acts 
of illegality under international law in 
South Vietnam, they will register more 
and more protests against that policy. 

Yesterday, I placed in the RECORD a 
large number of communications which 
I have received in opposition to the ad- 
ministration’s illegal course of action 
in South Vietnam. A reading of them 
will show that they come from all over 
the United States and show a deep re- 
sentment concerning our policy in Asia. 

I close by pleading with my Presi- 
dent once again to live up to our coun- 
try’s obligations under the United Na- 
tions Charter, and to proceed forthwith 
to file a request with the United Nations 
for the United Nations to take over juris- 
diction in southeast Asia. The United 
States should call upon the United Na- 
tions to seek to establish a peacekeep- 
ing corps in South Vietnam under the 
canopy of the United Nations. It offers 
the world the best hope of bringing an 
end to the killing and the war in south- 
east Asia. 

I state once more to the American 
people that if we continue United States 
policy—and the United States must as- 
sume the primary responsibility for what 
is happening in southeast Asia—we shall 
run the great danger of forcing Red 
China into combat. This event could 
lead to the beginning of a third world 
war. Starting such a war would be to 
the everlasting discredit and shame of 
our country, and would result in the rest 
of the world hating us for at least 500 
years. 

Mr. President, it is not too late for the 
United States to reverse its thinking, and 
proceed to bring its foreign policy within 
the framework of international law; in 
keeping with its obligations when we 
signed the United Nations Charter, 
which we are now violating section after 


section. 
EXHIBIT 1 


[From the New York Times, June 18, 1964] 
VIETCONG THREAT Worse, U.S. AID IN 
SAIGON Says 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, June 17.—A rank- 


ing U.S. military adviser said today that 
the Communist threat to South Vietnam 
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was far more serious than it had been when 
he first came here nearly 3 years ago. 

The Vietcong guerrillas, who control much 
of the countryside, are “much better armed 
and professionally more competent” today 
than they were 3 years ago, he said at a news 
conference before his departure for Wash- 
ington. 

The biggest problem the United States 
faces in South Vietnam, the officer said, is 
the problem of getting the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment and army to accept American ad- 
vice. 

He said that the quality of Vietnamese 
Army personnel had improved since Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem was overthrown last 
November and that the effectiveness of the 
Vietnamese Government forces was 50 to 100 
percent better than 3 years ago. 

“But this rate of improvement was not 
enough to win the war,” he said. 


HE MAY NOT BE IDENTIFIED 


The officer’s outspoken opinions were given 
to reporters on condition that he not be 
quoted by name. He was permitted to be 
identified as a U.S. Army officer of the grade 
of major or colonel. His comments were 
similar to informal comments heard from 
American military advisers in the field but 
were in sharp contrast to those of official 
U.S. military spokesmen in Saigon. 

The Vietnamese must improve their man- 
agement and direction of the war,” he said. 
“They need dedicated, competent leaders 
and must arouse the same high degree of dis- 
cipline and dedication in the armed forces 
as the Vietcong have aroused among their 
guerrillas. 

“One of our main problems is to get the 
Vietnamese to establish some realistic pri- 
orities,” the officer continued. “The leader- 
ship in South Vietnam thinks this war can 
be settled by political means.” 

“Politics, corrruption, and nepotism are 
the main Vietnamese vices. Many of the 
generals here have become generals through 
political intrigue and not because of their 
military talent. There are too many second- 
raters running the war on a provincial level.” 

The American said that the United States 
had been trying to persuade the Vietnamese 
Government to begin a coordinated national 
campaign plan for 3 years, and that the Gov- 
ernment finally accepted the plan only a few 
months ago. 

“Now we have a plan, but it still has to 
be implemented,” he said. “Many of the 
Vietnamese officers still have done nothing 
about it. They’re still shadowboxing.” 

The officer, who has served as a senior ad- 
viser on the corps level, said the Vietcong 
had proved more effective than Government 
troops because of the basic advantage of 
surprise a guerrilla force enjoys, plus a high 
sense of discipline. 

“This country is right out of the Middle 
Ages,” he said. “The Communists have in- 
troduced highly disciplined 19th-century 
techniques to seize and maintain control. 
The Vietcong are dedicated, they work at 
their jobs 7 days a week and 24 hours a day, 
and they're convinced their cause is right 
and that they will win. 

“If we can arouse the same dedication 
among the Vietnamese we can win this war,” 
he said. 

[From the New York Times, June 18, 1964] 

CAMBODIA SANCTUARY CHARGED 


Satcon, June 17.—A senior American mili- 
tary adviser said today that Cambodia was 
being used as a rest area and supply point 
for the Vietcong waging war in South Viet- 
nam. 

The adviser, who declined to be identified, 
said that although the Vietcong were hard 
hit by disease and bad conditions, they got 
rehabilitation, “and I know some of those 
rest areas are in Cambodia.” 
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The officer also said that 90 percent of the 
guerrillas’ weapons came from the U.S. mili- 
tary assistance program to the South Viet- 
namese Government Forces. 

He pointed out that the Vietcong made ex- 
pert and extensive use of mines and ex- 
plosives. “They've got demolition experts,” 
he said. “And those explosives are coming 
from somewhere. I’m sure a lot of them are 
coming from Cambodia.” 


[From the New York Times, June 18, 1964] 
Vretconc DRIVEN OFF 


DucHoa, SOUTH VIETNAM, June 17.—Viet- 
namese gunners manning two 105-mm. how- 
itzers blasted a Communist Vietcong battal- 
ion from Duchoa today after the guerrillas 
had all but captured this government 
stronghold 10 miles west of Saigon. 

The war’s tempo was rising after a relative 
lull for a month. 

About 600 guerrillas hit Duchoa at 3:30 
a.m., setting off a 3-hour battle whose sights 
and sounds carried to Saigon like a thunder- 
storm on the horizon. The Vietcong was 
backed by mortars, recoilless rifles and ma- 
chine guns, 

The defenders suffered 51 casualties, in- 
cluding 15 dead. 

Nineteen guerrillas were known to have 
been killed and U.S. advisers estimated the 
toll may have reached 50 or 60. Most of the 
Vietcong casualties were carried away on 
the retreat. 

The artill en, whose two stubby, 
American-made 105’s helped turn the tide 
at Duchoa, drew praise from an American 
officer who arrived on the scene with rein- 
forcements a few hours later. 

Operating at times under direct attack and 
shooting at point-blank range, the two gun 
crews fired 322 shells in less than an hour. 

“It takes a few men with guts to hold out 
in a thing like this,” the U.S. adviser said. 
“The Vietcong wanted to take his town. 
They have been bragging about it in leaflets 
for months. But they underestimated our 
will to win.” 

Bodies of guerrillas lay in the main square 
of Duchoa, a town of 7,000, where they had 
been cut down while trying to raise a Com- 
munist flag. Others, caught by a machine- 
gun, had fallen along a water-filled ditch. 


MOST BUILDINGS NICKED 


Virtually every concrete building in the 
town was pockmarked with bullet holes, 
Blood soaked the muddy earth around the 
district chief’s house, where Vietcong rifle- 
men had massed for an attack on the goy- 
ernment’s artillery. 

The guerrillas appeared to lose heart about 
5a.m. The attack slackened from then until 
dawn. At 6:30 a.m., defenders moved out of 
their positions and drew only light sniper 
fire. This soon ended. 

A Ranger battalion summoned from near- 
by checked the surrounding countryside 
without finding any guerrillas. 

However, six Vietnamese—two men, two 
women and two children—were killed in 
midmorning by a mine that wrecked a bus 
on a road a mile east of Duchoa. The Viet- 
cong had apparently laid the mine prior to 
their attack. 


MISSISSIPPI SUMMER 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I have remaining to 
me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. STENNIS. The invasion of Mis- 
sissippi this summer by outside racial 
agitators, primarily under the so-called 
Mississippi summer project, is spon- 
sored by the Council of Federated Orga- 
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nizations—COFE. This is the official 
name of the sponsoring group made up 
of the following: Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee—SNICK; Con- 
gress of Racial Equality CORE; Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People—NAACP; and the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference— 
SCLC. 

The National Council of Churches has 
announced adoption of a tentative budget 
of $250,000 to support a task force which 
will go to Mississippi this summer. The 
National Council of Churches will pay 60 
percent of the above cost and the World 
Council of Churches will pay the remain- 
ing 40 percent. Apparently, this money 
will be contributed to the overall Mis- 
sissippi summer project, although it 
could be a separate drive. 

In this connection, an article was pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of May 
25, 1964, written by Burt Schoor, and en- 
titled “Mississippi Summer—State Ap- 
pears Ready To Tolerate Peaceful Civil 
Rights Invasion”; also an editorial pub- 
lished in the Shreveport Journal of 
March 27, 1964, entitled “Mississippi 
Marked for New Invasion“; together with 
an article published in the New York 
Times of June 14, 1964, written by Claude 
Sitton and entitled “South Girds for 
Crisis.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
items may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 25, 1964] 
MISSISSIPPI SUMMER—STATE APPEARS READY 

To TOLERATE PEACEFUL CIVIL RIGHTS In- 

VASION—UPp TO 1,000 OUTSIDE Recruits To 

RuN FREEDOM SCHOOLS AND REGISTER 

Necro VOTERS— SOME STILL Fear BLOOD- 

SHED 

(By Burt Schoor) 

Jackson, Mıss.—Vassar College Sophomore 
Susan Finnel, an English literature major 
whose personal knowledge of the South stems 
from a 2-week visit there when she was 10, 
is planning to stay in Mississippi this sum- 
mer. As a member of the largest civil rights 
task force ever to converge on this unyield- 
ing State, Miss Finnel has no illusions about 
what may lie ahead. 

“It’s quite possible I will go to jail,” she 

says. 
However, the outlook for Miss Finnel and 
hundreds of other out-of-Staters planning 
to teach in Negro freedom schools or work 
on voter registration projects may not be 
so grim. 

There’s mounting evidence here in the 
State’s capital that Mississippi officials, rather 
than attempting to interfere with peaceful 
activities of civil rights workers, will actually 
strive to protect them in the interests of 
preserving order—a mood that is spreading 
to city and county officials elsewhere in the 
State. If civil rights strategists here persist 
in plans to concentrate on voter registration 
and classroom activities rather than street 
demonstrations, such a task could be simpler 
than anyone envisioned a few months ago. 

“We don't anticipate any trouble unless 
they do something like they’ve done in Cleve- 
land or New York,” says the city attorney 
for an agricultural trading center north of 
here where police recently permitted some 
200 Negroes to congregate outside the local 
county courthouse during a registration at- 
tempt. “If they’re going to conduct schools,” 
the city attorney adds, “it seems to me the 
burden on them is to keep attendance up 
more than anything.” 
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SOME CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON 
While this apparent attitude of relative 
moderation represents a departure for Missis- 
sippi, it could be altered in coming weeks. 
If the civil rights bill passes Congress with 
the public accommodations section largely 
intact, it’s expected to arouse nearly total 
resistance in many parts of this State. 
Even without the impetus of Federal legis- 
lation, Negro youngsters released from high 
schools, along with local and outside college 
students, may be tempted to resume some of 
last summer’s more aggressive protest activi- 
ties. No one can discount the possibility that 
a single isolated incident of violence could 
trigger large-scale rioting and disorder. 
Indeed, some here view the hot months 
ahead with foreboding. “When you consider 
all the forces at work, this summer could 
make last summer look like a birthday par- 
ty,” says Paul Anthony, director of fleld ac- 
tivities of the Southern Regional Council, a 
biracial organization which closely follows 
Negro-white relations in the South. 


ORGANIZERS ARRESTED 


Even now, the calm that prevails here is a 
relative thing. During the past 2 weeks, 
civil rights staff people organizing for the 
summer report there have been more than 
25 arrests of fieldworkers, The charges range 
from improper parking to arrest for investi- 
gation of auto theft, A white Antioch 
(Ohio) College student who was driving back 
to Jackson from a meeting in Greenwood, 
Miss., with six fellow workers, all Negroes, 
had a car breakdown in a small farming 
town. The group split up in search of a place 
to sleep. Within an hour, all were in jail 
as burglary suspects and stayed behind bars 
until the following afternoon. 

Nevertheless, in the high-ceilinged offices 
of the State capitol here, policies appear to 
be taking shape that would cast Mississippi 
in a more tolerant role than that which it 
played under former Gov. Ross Barnett. The 
present Governor, Paul B. Johnson, already 
has received national attention for the sur- 
prisingly conciliatory remarks on race in his 
inaugural address. Even more interesting 
is the speech he made to the legislature 
in March which attracted almost no notice 
outside the State. 

Governor Johnson, of course, gives no in- 
dication he is about to defect from the seg- 
regationist camp. His March address re- 
ferred to civil rights volunteers as organized 
revolutionaries who foment strife with the 
aim of substituting Federal law enforcement 
authority for State law enforcement author- 
ity. To frustrate this threat to States rights, 
the Governor asked that the State police be 
increased to 475 men from 275, that a train- 
ing academy for them be established and 
that he be given the power (which he now 
lacks) to use the enlarged force for unre- 
stricted enforcement purposes. 


GOVERNOR WARNS VIGILANTES 


The bill authorizing the police changes 
was signed into law Friday. Another bill 
providing $4 million to pay for the expansion 
seems certain to win legislative approval. 
Confidants of the Governor now are quietly 
emphasizing that the March speech also 
promised protection to Negroes and rights 
volunteers. “No one will have to fear the 
rise of unlawful paramilitary or vigilante 
groups” once the new State police powers are 
voted, the Governor said. This not-so-veiled 
reference is to the resurgence of night riders 
in the State’s southwestern counties where 
recent cross burnings and threats against 
Negroes have troubled responsible whites. 
According to a reliable source here, one vigi- 
lante group even telephoned a threat to Gov- 
ernor Johnson himself not long ago. 

“The State police are going to be used to 
protect anyone, whether white or black, na- 
tive Mississippian or from out of State, as 
long as he’s keeping the peace,” maintains 
one State official here who's in a position to 
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know. “You might have a situation where 
local officers refuse to act against our own 
people who cause violence. The Governor 
would move in such a case.” 

Another significant development here has 
been the fate of a State senate bill that 
would require all schools to be licensed by 
the local county school superintendent. 
Schools supporting disobedience to the laws 
of the State of Mississippi would be banned 
and teachers at unlicensed institutions sub- 
ject to a maximum of 6 months in jail and a 
$500 fine. The proposed law obviously is 
aimed at blocking the freedom schools. But 
State administration forces have quietly 
buried the bill in committee on advice of 
Attorney General Joe T. Patterson that it 
could compromise the State’s defense in 
pending Federal civil rights cases. 

A still more important reason for believing 
Mississippi’s reception of outsiders could 
prove kindlier than forecast earlier is the 
somewhat less militant stand in recent weeks 
of the Council of Federated Organizations 
(COFO), the group coordinating civil rights 
activities in this State. It’s staffed chiefly 
by members of the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee (SNCC), the most 
militant of the major civil rights groups. 
COFO said earlier this year it was calling 
for an invasion of Mississippi by 2,000 
volunteers. SNCC Chairman John Lewis said 
the aim was to saturate the State with voter 
registration workers, cause mass arrests, and 
force Federal intervention. 

It appears now, however, that far fewer 
volunteers will be on hand than first antici- 
pated, perhaps less than 1,000. Dr. Staugh- 
ton Lynd, a history professor at Spelman Col- 
lege in Atlanta and codirector of the free- 
dom schools, calculates that only some 350 
volunteer teachers will be needed to instruct 
the approximately 1,000 local Negro teen- 
agers expected to enroll at 24 locations 
around the State. 

The youngsters, using Negro churches and 
meeting halls, will study such topics as Negro 
history and the impact of race relations on 
southern politics, subjects widely skirted by 
public schools here. They’ll also receive re- 
medial help in such areas as reading and 
composition. When the schools wind up in 
August, it’s hoped students will carry on as 
civil rights cadres in their communities. 

Another 600 to 700 volunteers are 
to work on other COFO projects, including 
one to obtain signatures of 400,000 Negroes 
to carry to the Democratic national conven- 
tion as a protest against discriminatory vot- 
ing barriers in the State. 

One factor holding down the total number 
of those accepted for civil rights work in the 
State is the relatively small number of Ne- 
groes who have applied. “There has been 
growing concern in SNCC that too many 
northern whites are doing work that should 
be left to Negroes,” says a white COFO field- 
worker at the organization’s bustling head- 
quarters in a former Negro radio station 
here. 

REJECTION OF WHITES? 


Some 825 applications have been received 
from prospective volunteers thus far, but 
only about 15 percent of them from Negroes. 
Thus, whites may have to be rejected to keep 
the number of Negroes on COFO field proj- 
ects close to the desired 40 percent ratio. 

“We had plans to subsidize Negro under- 
graduates who often have to earn their next 
year’s tuition by working at summer jobs,” 
says Professor Lynd. “But the funds we 
were hoping to get haven’t materialized as 
yet. The proportion of whites teaching in 
the schools is going to be higher than we 
thought, and from the standpoint of a thor- 
oughly integrated staff as an example to the 
students, it could prove disastrously high.” 

Within COFO, a debate on what roles stu- 
dents and teachers at the freedom schools 
should play in Negro protest activities ap- 
parently has been resolved in favor of de- 
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emphasizing such activities. Plans originally 
called for students to be available for other 
COFO projects during the afternoons. But 
the academic day now is scheduled to run 
until 5 p.m., leaving less time for such work. 

“There may be times when a class will feel 
the necessity of becoming involved in a local 
situation,” says Mendy Samstein, a school 
coordinator for COFO. “But the objective of 
the students will be to learn and demon- 
strations will not be encouraged or urged.” 


OHIO IS STAGING AREA 


The schools also will avoid dangerous rural 
counties where the sight of white teachers 
boarding with Negro families might be ex- 
pected to stir local passions. And to help 
insure that summer workers don’t undertake 
spur-of-the-moment protest activities, vol- 
unteers are expected to attend orientation 
sessions at Western College for Women, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, before moving on in small groups 
to assigned posts in Mississippi. 

Applicants, too, are being screened by in- 
terviewers, many of them college faculty 
members; the National Council of Churches 
hopes to recruit some 75 ministers who will 
act as counselors to both volunteers and 
local students in Mississippi communities. 
COFO's own “guidelines for interviewing,” 
cite the example of a recent volunteer who 
hotheadedly insisted on working in Yazoo 
City, a delta town that COFO leaders con- 
sider dangerous to enter, against the advice 
of his project director. He was finally as- 
signed to Jackson headquarters. 

If the problem presented by this yolunteer 
were multiplied enough times, the guidelines 
warn, the whole program could be jeopard- 
ized and lives could even be lost. It adds, 
“A student who seems determined to carve 
his own niche and win publicity and glory 
when he returns home can only have harm- 
ful effects on the Mississippi program.” 


[From the Shreveport Journal, Mar. 
1964] 


MISSISSIPPI MARKED FOR NEW INVASION 


Citizens of Mississippi have been warned 
to expect a bloody assault upon their State 
this summer by the National Council of 
Churches, the World Council of Churches, 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee and other 
integrationist, race-agitating groups. 

The National Council of Churches has an- 
nounced it will send a “task force” of men 
and money into the Mississippi Delta to wage 
war on what it describes as “persistent” 
poverty and racial injustice. The Delta 
project will call for a tentative annual 
budget of $250,000, with the National Coun- 
cil paying for 60 percent of the cost and the 
World Council picking up the tab for the 
remaining 40 percent. Officials of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches are entering into 
this project with the frank acknowledgment 
that they expect to become involved—on the 
Negroes’ side—in clashes between white and 
Negro residents of Mississippi. 

Complementing this racial agitation will 
be what the Harvard Crimson, Harvard Uni- 
versity’s daily newspaper, has described as 
an invasion by militant young Negroes of 
the NAACP and the SNCC. In its issue of 
March 11, the Crimson attributes to Claude 
Weaver, SNCC worker and Harvard student 
recently released from jail in Jackson, a 
statement that “Negroes might start killing 
the white people in Mississippi pretty soon.” 

“Yes,” Weaver is quoted as saying, “if 
we wanted to get a small Mau Mau going, it 
wouldn't be difficult. Might be a nice sum- 
mer project.” 

In an editorial of March 12, the Crim- 
son speculates upon the coming invasion 
of Mississippi as follows: 

“This summer will witness a massive, dar- 
ing, probably bloody, assault on the racial 
barriers of Mississippi. 
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“The 1964 plan calls for an invasion of 
over 1,000 Peace Corps type volunteers, in 
order to shake Mississippi out of the Middle 


“Where former projects concentrated on a 
specific grievance, such as voting or public 
accommodations, this summer's effort will 
cover the whole field at once. An acceler- 
ated voter registration campaigns aimed at 
the November elections has already begun. 
Freedom schools, stressing political educa- 
tion and the humanities, will be established 
in Negro areas. The project also provides 
for special community centers staffed by 
nurses, librarians, and social workers, Still 
more ambitious is the white community 
project, designed to organize poor white 
areas in order to eliminate bigotry, poverty, 
and ignorance, 

“And, for the first time, active self-defense 
and actual retaliation, though not officially 
advocated, are being openly discussed. 

“Civil rights leaders carefully weighed the 
possible consequences of the radical changes 
before endorsing them. They knew the 
program would alienate some northern 
white moderates, but they argued, and ar- 
gued rightly, there is no other way to liber- 
ate Mississippi. Mississippi is the only 
State where a majority of whites don’t con- 
sider desegregation inevitable.“ Remem- 
bering that Reconstruction lasted only 17 
years, Mississippians plan to resist until the 
North again tires of crusading. 

“Central to the project is the anticipated 
lawlessness of Mississippi whites. The plan- 
ners reason that massive nonviolence will 
precipitate a crisis of violence, which they 
consider prerequisite for further progress. 
Understandably, such candid reasoning dis- 
turbs moderates torn between respect for 
civil tranquillity and support for civil rights. 
In this case, however, rights and tranquillity 
are not compatible.” 

So there you have it. There is the ex- 
planation of why the National Council of 
Churches is lobbying alongside the NAACP 
for passage of the infamous civil rights bill 
in the Senate today. 

No longer content to sponsor such mild 
interracial activities as its annual observ- 
ance of “Race Relations Sunday,” the Na- 
tional Council of Churches now espouses an 
integrationist movement which it expects to 
end in violence. 

If your church is a member of the NCC, 
part of every church donation you make will 
be used to finance this racial strife. Is this 
what you want? 


[From the New York Times, June 14, 1964] 


SOUTH Gmos ror CRISIS—MASSIVE ASSAULT ON 
RACIAL BARRIERS PLANNED FoR THIS SUMMER 
CREATES ATMOSPHERE OF TENSION 


(By Claude Sitton) 


JACKSON, Miss., June 13—Whites and 
Negroes in the Deep South are braced for the 
social upheaval that they see as the inevitable 
accompaniment to a summer-long civil rights 
campaign. But the outcome may be far less 
violent than either side is now predicting and 
considerably more inconclusive. 

The potential for serious conflict already 
has been demonstrated at such widely sep- 
arate points as St. Augustine, Fla., and Can- 
ton, Miss. Intermittent terrorism plagues 
some areas of southwestern Mississippi. 
Other crises appear to be developing else- 
where. 

The plans of civil rights advocates for this 
massive assault on racial barriers and the 
preparations of their opponents surpass any- 
thing seen in the decade since the Supreme 
co ruling against public school segrega- 

on. ; 

However, some important differences from 
the pattern of the past have emerged. Ne- 
groes appear less inclined to take part in the 
type of large-scale demonstrations that have 
evoked a riotous response from whites. 
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RECENT PATTERN 


If mass violence does take place, it is gen- 
erally expected to involve civil rights demon- 
strators and the police rather than white 
mobs. This has been the pattern in recent 
months. 

Such outbursts usually develop from action 
to halt demonstrations. The explanation 
given by authorities for prohibiting protests 
is that this is necessary to prevent violence. 
However, in most—but not all—cases in the 
Deep South, the threat of violence has come 
from the likelihood that demonstrations 
would cause a white mob to form. 

The prohibition removes the target of 
potential aggression rather than the would-be 
aggressors. Thus civil rights advocates con- 
tend the police are doing the work of the 
mob and in some cases they are not less 
brutal and by far more effective. 

This is by no means true of all southern 
law-enforcement agencies. Some of them 
have shown themselves to be well disciplined 
and fair in the face of extreme provocation 
despite the blanket accusations made against 
them, 

AVOIDING VIOLENCE 


Officials show an ability and a desire to 
avoid violence. This does not represent true 
progress in most cases because the announced 
method for achieving this goal is rigid en- 
forcement of laws of dubious constitutional- 
ity and the suspension, where civil rights 
workers are involved, of the guarantees of 
freedom of speech and assembly. 

Even the assurance of repressive law en- 
forcement has failed to calm the fears of 
whites in some areas. Much of their anxiety 
results from rumor and misunderstanding. 
But it is nonetheless real. 

The depth of this misunderstanding and 
apprehension is reflected in the reaction of 
many white Mississippians to the coming 
freedom summer operation. The project 
calls for a statewide program of voter reg- 
istration drives, special academic training for 
Negro youths, adult citizenship classes, po- 
litical action, a survey of the State’s political 
and economic structure and a study of white 
attitudes. 

SUPPORT EXPECTED 


It is largely the brainchild of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, which is 
working with local chapters of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Congress of Racial Equality and 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence. Support is expected from the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the national 
NAACP, the NAACP legal defense and educa- 
tional fund and the National Lawyers Guild. 

Approximately 700 student volunteers 
from throughout the Nation are scheduled 
to begin arriving by June 22 after under- 
going orientation at Western College for 
Women at Oxford, Ohio. 

The atmosphere that has developed among 
whites in advance of this influx resembles 
that pervading the State before the desegre- 
gation of the University of Mississippi. 
Whites refer to it as “the invasion.” More 
than a score of new laws have been passed 
to combat it. The strength of the State 
highway patrol has been almost doubled and 
Gov. Paul B. Johnson, Jr., has been given 
authority to employ troopers anywhere. 
County and city law enforcement agencies 
have added new men and equipment, and 
have developed riot-trained auxiliary units. 

VIGILANTE GROUPS 


Vigilante groups have sprung up across 
central and southern Mississippi. The 
State’s long-dormant Ku Klux Klan has ex- 
perienced a resurgence. 

In recent weeks, countless rumors have 
been circulating. These spurious reports 
range from one involving a planned mass 
assault on white women to another that 
cooks were polluting food. So rife have 
they become that the Jackson Daily News, in 
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a front page editorial, has urged its readers 
to ignore them. The tenor of thought in 
some circles is reflected in a letter from a 
Jackson resident published subsequently by 
that newspaper. It said in part: 

“It is incredibly criminal and cowardly 
for a group calling themselves the Council 
of Churches to send young students out to 
prepare a blood bath that would invite a 
death-dealing shower of hot lead. Have 
these Marxist-mannered ministers who plan 
to flood our State with their guerrillas never 
heard of the Scripture, which warns, What- 
soever ye sow, that shall ye also reap?’ We 
are glad that they served notice of their 
intention to bathe us in blood, otherwise we 
might not have been ready for our bath.” 

Elsewhere in the Deep South, reaction 
to the summer campaign has followed more 
conventional lines—increased police prepa- 
ration, more frequent gatherings of the Ku 
Klux Klan and similar organizations and a 
barrage of statements from white leaders 
against civil rights workers. 

The chief targets of the expected activity 
outside of Mississippi are Alabama and east- 
ern Louisiana. 

The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
and his Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference are pressing a drive against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations and em- 
ployment at St. Augustine. While the At- 
lanta integration leader has vowed to remain 
there until major progress is achieved, ob- 
servers believe the chief focus of the SCLC 
will soon shift to Alabama. 


FREEDOM ARMIES 


Dr. King’s aids are now recruiting volun- 
teers for so-called freedom armies in Bir- 
mingham and Montgomery, Ala. The absence 
of mass demonstrations in those cities and 
the relatively small turnout for the St. 
Augustine protests seem to reflect a lack of 
enthusiasm for this tactic. 

The Congress of Racial Equality has estab- 
lished a headquarters in New Orleans under 
Richard Haley, its associate national direc- 
tor, to supervise the Louisiana campaign. It 
plans to put 48 workers into the field to 
organize voter registration drives and other 
projects in addition to those already under- 
way. 

The NAACP and the NAACP legal defense 
and educational fund will continue their 
work throughout the region and provide as- 
sistance to the other organizations in the 
concentrated campaign in the Deep South. 
Various registration drives sponsored by the 
Southern Regional Council voter education 
project will be carried on without letup. 

Needless to say, passage of the civil rights 
bill now before the Senate will have little 
effect on the summer’s events in these areas 
of bitter-end resistance to racial change. 
This may not be true of the South as a 
whole, however. 

The outlook in other areas of the region 
is summed up, perhaps, in a remark by 
Burke Marshall, chief of the Justice De- 
partment’s Civil Rights Division. 


MASSIVE RESISTANCE 


“A great deal of emphasis now is on the 
problems that people see for the summer,” 
he said, “But I think that in contrast to 
the massive resistance of the summers of 
1954 and 1955, this is going to be a summer 
of massive compliance with the new civil 
rights law, especially the public accommoda- 
tions section.” 

It remains to be seen whether this opti- 
mism is justified. Much will depend upon 
the leadership provided by President John- 
son, the debate and the outcome of the presi- 
dential campaign and the success of efforts 
to end discrimination and interracial vio- 
lence outside the South. 

Probably the best that can be hoped for 
realistically in the Deep South’s pockets of 
defiance until these hurdles are cleared is a 
peaceful stalemate. There can be no sub- 
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stantial, lasting progress here so long as 
whites see signs of hope elsewhere that the 
Nation will eventually tire of the civil rights 
controversy and leave them to resolve the 
issue in their own way, as was done in 1877. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, about 
a year ago, on May 12, 1963, the Presi- 
dent of the United States entered an or- 
der directing that approximately 3,000 
specially trained riot-control troops be 
sent to the Birmingham, Ala., vicinity. 
He did this in spite of assurances by 
State officials that the local authorities 
were capable of handling the distur- 
bances created as the result of the pro- 
vocative activities of outside agitators 
during the 2 days prior to that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
coFF in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the remain- 
der of my remarks printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the remarks was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


At that time, on May 21, 1963, I addressed 
the Senate and pointed out, as follows: 

“The pattern of activities is clear. The 
agitators move into a peaceful community, 
hold meetings, make speeches, organize dem- 
onstrations, and otherwise play upon the 
emotions of both races and excite them to a 
fever pitch. The actions almost inevitably 
produce a powder keg situation in which 
riots, violence, and even bloodshed become 
almost inevitable. 

“When this point is reached it then be- 
comes necessary for the local law enforce- 
ment officials to take action to maintain law 
and order. The actions of the law officers 
in putting down the disturbances result in 
appeals to Washington for Federal interven- 
tion. These appeals—regardless of the mer- 
its—all too often receive a preconceived and 
sympathetic response,” 

Already these racial zealots are making 
their move which they hope will lead to the 
military occupation this summer of Missis- 
sippi and, perhaps, other Southern States. 
They have announced an elaborate so-called 
Mississippi summer project with plans to 
recruit and import young college students 
of both races into Mississippi, ostensibly for 
the purpose of helping to educate Mississippi 
Negroes and to assist them in complying with 
the requirements of law in order to register 
to vote. Perhaps the young people who have 
so anxiously accepted this challenging as- 
signment honestly feel that they have en- 
listed in a worthy cause. But they are sad- 
ly mistaken. They are being used. They 
are being used as a tool in a much broader 
plan which those in charge hope will result 
in the complete takeover of Mississippi by 
the Federal Government. 

Already they have had meetings here in 
Washington, attempting to build up public 
support for the sending of troops to Missis- 
sippi for the so-called purpose of protecting 
the swarm of recruits being sent to Missis- 
sippi to hold these meetings. Regardless of 
the announced purpose of this excursion, 
these groups will move into peaceful Missis- 
sippi communities, conduct meetings, make 
speeches, stir up the local citizens of both 
races, and otherwise provoke and incite in- 
cidents and trouble. 

Already Members of Congress have fallen 
for this scheme. They have taken the bait. 
They have made public statements calling on 
the President to assure protection to these 
people going to Mississippi this summer. By 
protection I assume they want troops. 

Already some ministers are busy. I was 
appalled to see on a Washington television 
station Sunday morning, June 14, a locally 
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produced program sponsored by the National 
Capital Council of Churches. The minister 
who served as moderator interviewed several 
people, two of whom have enlisted in the 
army of zealots going to Mississippi this 
summer. The other person interviewed was 
a Negro who bragged about the fact that he 
was a veteran of the so-called freedom ride 
and rode one of the first buses which went 
down from Washington to Nashville, to 
Montgomery, and to Jackson, Miss. He said 
that others could help ‘by writing to the 
Attorney General and the President and urg- 
ing them to give protection to those going to 
Mississippi this summer as a part of the so- 
called summer project. 

The minister who conducted the interview 
did not even try to conceal his glee and en- 
thusiasim that a State of this Union was to 
be invaded this summer like it was some 
foreign country and we were in the midst of 
all-out war. He took up the call and urged 
his television audience to write to the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General and insist 
that these people be protected. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
time for decision is at hand. State- 
ments have been made and credible evi- 
dence has been presented to indicate that 
we are moving much more rapidly to- 
ward a conclusion on the civil rights 
issue than many of us would have ex- 
pected only a few days ago. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for the bill 
now pending before the Senate. I have 
come to the conclusion and the convic- 
tion that it is a moderate bill, one which 
holds great promise of substantial ac- 
complishment in this troubled area of 
human relationships. 

Mr. President, I voted for cloture. I 
did so with some degree of reluctance 
because philosophically I have an abid- 
ing belief in the validity of free debate 
in the Senate. We dwell too much, it 
seems to me, in these times, when the 
filibuster is considered only in terms of 
civil rights; but in many glorious days 
of the past the right of unlimited debate 
in the Senate on other progressive issues 
has meant much for the welfare of the 
country. 

I voted for cloture only when the time 
came when I believed everything which 
needed to be said about the bill had been 
said. If I had been invited to cast a vote 
to break that filibuster at the end of a 
month’s debate, I should have rejected it 
because I did not believe at that time 
that the subject had been fully dis- 
cussed—even though to many the dis- 
cussion had seemed to be reasonably 
adequate. 

I believe it is pertinent to note, as so 
many before me have noted, that Sena- 
tors in opposition to the bill were always 
germane in their arguments against it. 
No side issues were brought in for dis- 
cussion. The opposition centered solely 
and exclusively upon the issue at hand. 
That issue was exhaustively explored, 
and when the time came to vote on 
whether cloture should be imposed, it 
seemed clear to me that an affirmative 
vote was not out of order, and I cast my 
vote accordingly. 

I have been reluctant to vote for clo- 
ture for the reason that I have already 
mentioned—namely, the belief that un- 
limited debate has been useful, helpful, 
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and even important in the past history 
of our Nation. 

I freely confess that I have been 
against cloture philosophically, because 
I come from a State with a small popu- 
lation, and freedom of debate for such 
States is, as it always has been, of ut- 
most consequence. 

I do not propose during my period of 
service here to vote, ever, for a proposal 
which would bring cloture into effect by 
a simple majority vote. Let the Senate 
remain as the one parliamentary body 
in the world, so far as my knowledge 
runs, where the minority can make its 
voice heard effectively; this is my un- 
changeable opinion. 

However that may be, the issue is now 
squarely joined. As I said at the outset, 
the time for decision is near. More 
properly and more factually, perhaps, I 
should have said that the time to record 
that decision is close upon us, for I am 
sure each Senator has already decided 
and is ready to register that decision. 
That time will come tonight or tomor- 
row. One need not be a prophet to pre- 
dict that the bill will be passed by the 
Senate. I shall not go into exhaustive 
consideration of all my reasons for vot- 
ing for the bill. But one reason I do 
wish to state specifically, because it has 
been mentioned on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this afternoon and has been men- 
tioned numberless times heretofore. 
One of the principal reasons why I pro- 
pose to vote for the bill is that it con- 
tains a public accommodations section. 
I believe that to be an arch stone of the 
bill. 

I am a member of the Commerce 
Committee. For several weeks the Com- 
merce Committee held hearings upon a 
separate public accommodations bill be- 
fore that part of the civil rights bill was 
put into the so-called package. At that 
time I became persuaded and was left 
with no doubt whatever that such a Fed- 
eral act is not only justified, but neces- 


sary. 

I have one memory that abides with 
me out of many, one that impressed it- 
self particularly upon me during the 
Commerce Committee hearings. That 
was when Mr. Roy Wilkins, a Negro— 
intelligent, well dressed, and known per- 
sonally by many Senators—came before 
the committee and described the agonies 
and embarrassments his wife and he 
suffered while they were seeking to make 
a transcontinental automobile trip. 

That sort of thing should not be per- 
mitted to happen to anyone in this coun- 
try. I made up my mind then and there 
I should do my part to prevent its hap- 
pening in the future. 

I do not know whether the desired 
changes will come overnight if the bill 
becomes law, but I am absolutely con- 
vinced that the situation will be vastly 
improved, and soon. 

I do not wish to close these remarks 
without alluding to the Senators from 
the South who have opposed the bill. 
For these men I have great respect. I 
had that respect long before I ever 
entered this body. I have it now. I 
shall continue to have it. In my judg- 
ment, although they were badly out- 
numbered, although their army was nu- 
merically very inferior to the one that 
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opposed them, they fought valiantly and 
well and cleanly. They represented 
what they considered to be the best in- 
terests of their constituents. They have 
a deep belief, in my opinion, in the valid- 
ity of the arguments they presented to 
the Senate. To them I wish only to say 
that even if they and I should differ on 
this particular issue, I want them to 
know that I think that they are deeply 
patriotic citizens. They are men 
of vision, of rare ability. For their 
cause they fought a great fight, and I 
honor them for their valor in their fight, 
even though I was obliged to be on the 
opposite side. 

My own State of Alaska has laws in- 
tended to provide equality among the 
races. Those laws have been in effect for 
about a quarter of a century. They 
have brought vast improvements. Very 
few cases arising from those laws have 
gone to court. The mere presence of 
the laws on the books of the then Ter- 
ritory and now State of Alaska has suf- 
ficed to improve conditions which in 
Many cases were urgently in need of 
improvement. 

I do not assert that those laws have 
provided all the beneficial results that 
we should desire in the field of human 
relationships. They have not. Neither 
will the bill upon which we are now act- 
ing do that. 

A century ago the foundation was laid 
for equal treatment of Americans of 
whatever race. That foundation crum- 
bled and virtually disappeared. This bill 
seeks to reestablish it, to build it strong 
and to build it sure, so that upon it can 
be erected the kind of edifice of respect 
for every American citizen that all of us 
should desire. 

It will provide a blueprint, at least, for 
the future. 

We shall have racial difficulties after 
the bill is signed into law. Let us not 
deceive ourselves about that. 

This bill will not be a cure-all. How- 
ever, it represents a significant step for- 
ward, in my judgment. I do not fear, as 
some apparently fear, that it will place 
within the Federal Government vast 
powers that will cause the Federal Gov- 
ernment to become a police state. 

Let us remember that we are the Fed- 
eral Government. The Federal Govern- 
ment is not operated by tyrants whose 
capital place is in some distant land, 
whose officers care nothing about the 
American people, and whose aim is only 
to oppress them and beat them down and 
trample them under foot. Indeed not. 
In many cases the same people who have 
written me opposing the bill we are now 
considering, because they said it would 
mean a police state in this country and 
give the Federal bureaucracy untram- 
meled rights to do that which it pleases 
all over the land, have also written me 
urgently suggesting that the Federal 
Government be given some vast new 
powers which would make life more lei- 
surely and more comfortable and more 
profitable for them, 

So we operate in this Republic under 
a democratic form of government. The 
Federal Government, in the long run, 
does exactly what the majority of the 
people, operating through their Congress, 
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desire to have done. The evidence is 
clear that in the present situation a large 
majority of the American people desire 
legislation on civil rights in the hope and 
belief that the passage of the bill will 
improve racial relationships. 

I concur in that judgment. Because 
of that concurrence, and because I so 
deeply believe that we as a people are 
now certainly required to do everything 
we ought to do to make every American 
citizen equal in every way, my decision 
long since was made to vote for the bill. 


COMMENT ON COMMENCEMENT AD- 
DRESS BY DR. CHARLES S. CAM- 
ERON, PRESIDENT OF HAHNE- 
MANN MEDICAL COLLEGE, TO 
GRADUATING CLASS 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

It was my privilege to attend the 
commencement exercises of Hahnemann 
Medical College in Philadelphia on June 
4, 1964, and the 117th of its long and 
distinguished history. This great medi- 
cal institution has given to the world 
7,200 doctors as graduates from its 
course. 

The president of Hahnemann Medical 
College—Dr. Charles S. Cameron—is a 
most remarkable man of deep under- 
standing. He has the kind of under- 
standing that all doctors could well 
emulate. He projected that understand- 
ing in his charge to the members of the 
graduating class. 

I was especially struck by the tone and 
spirit of the charge he made to the 
graduating class—because it involved the 
field of medical science and research. 
This is a field on which I have concen- 
trated legislative appropriation efforts 
for a decade now. 

President Cameron prefaced his charge 
with observations of the great medical 
discoveries and applications of those 
discoveries in the comparatively recent 
past—the products of medical research 
and medical science—such as penicillin, 
antibiotics, antihypersensitive or anti- 
coagulant drugs, cortisone, antihista- 
mines, tetanus toxoid, polio vaccine, 
tranquilizing drugs, heart surgery. 

He then observed that “this unprec- 
edented measure of mastery over illness 
is not without one important hazard— 
the displacement—downgrading might 
be a better word—the downgrading of 
the art of medicine at the hand of 
science.” 

Then he made his telling point that 
with all of this great advance in medical 
research and science, still the most im- 
portant factor is for the doctors to have 
a deep feeling for their patients—to have 
a heart for their patients rather than 
taking a completely detached scientific 
attitude toward patients and letting 
medical science do the job. He put it 
most eloquently in saying: 

The art of medicine is the heart of medi- 
cine, and to be more specific it is the heart 
of the doctor. It is beyond sympathy, that 
is, feeling sorry for the patient. It is 
empathy—feeling with the patient. It is 
giving something of your spirit as well as 
something in the ampole. Empathy will not 
cure pneumonia as effectively as penicillin 
will, but there are components of every Ill- 
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ness which it alone will manage. Recognize 
it for the good medicine it is and will always 
be, no matter what wonders science will work 
in the years to come. 


Mr. President, I recommend the words 
of Dr. Cameron to all medical scien- 
tists, researchers, and doctors. I think 
that the National Institutes of Health 
particularly should heed these words of 
Dr. Cameron—and I particularly call 
upon the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health to study these words and take 
them to heart and practice them if 
some of us in Congress who have labored 
long and hard for appropriations for the 
NIH are to have faith and confidence in 
it. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the 
constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of 
the United States to provide injunctive 
relief against discrimination in public 
accommodations, to authorize the At- 
torney General to institute suits to pro- 
tect constitutional rights in public facili- 
ties and public education, to extend the 
Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been debating the civil rights 
bill for more than 80 days, as I calculate 
the time. In the course of the debate, 
more than 500 amendments have been 
submitted. More than 100 votes have 
been taken, not to mention the quorum 
calls which occurred. By any reckoning, 
this has been a gigantic effort, but the 
Senate measured up to it. 

The procedures may have puzzled 
those who are unfamiliar with the pro- 
found issues which the bill raised regard- 
ing both Federal and State relationships 
and government and individual respon- 
sibilities. I recognize that those who 
were anxious about the outcome grew 
impatient with the process, but the time 
and effort have been well spent. 

There has been far tuo wide a mis- 
conception as to the real nature of the 
bill. The bill is called a civil rights bill. 
Some may have been led to believe that 
we were granting rights to people who 
had not possessed such rights before. 
Far too widely, it has been accepted that 
we were creating rights where they did 
not exist at all. The fact is that the 
rights of citizens are the heritage of all 
Americans and are derived from the 
same basic law, the Constitution. 

However, the efforts of the Senate have 
been directed, not toward granting or 
creating rights, but rather toward pro- 
viding more adequate machinery to im- 
plement the rights which exist so as to 
enable more people to exercise them, and, 
in this way, to assure the blessings of 
liberty to all citizens. 

The need for such additional laws to 
insure the privileges and immunities of 
citizenship has become apparent in cer- 
tain areas as we witness a denial or dep- 
rivation of rights by some of our fellow 
citizens. 
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The principal areas of controversy in 
this body have concerned how to spell 
out those means in a sound legal fashion 
that will achieve adequate protection for 
those lacking it, while avoiding the ob- 
vious dangers of placing new powers in 
the hands of administrators and judges. 

It was an important task to which the 
Senate addressed itself, notwithstanding 
the criticisms which have been leveled at 
it during the long weeks that the Sen- 
ate was engaged in the consideration of 
the bill. I do not believe there is any 
necessity, however, to apologize for the 
length of time that has been taken, nor 
should we shrink from such tasks, if we 
are faced with them again. 

Did the Senate suffer a filibuster dur- 
ing those weeks of debate? I have pre- 
viously observed that a filibuster can be 
defined as a lengthy discussion, hour 
upon hour, day upon day, week upon 
week, for the purpose of obstructing ac- 
tion for the sheer sake of delay. But 
that has not been the case here. Those 
who make such claims overlook the 
unusual circumstances under which the 
bill came to the Senate. I can think of 
no other major piece of legislation that 
had neither House nor Senate commit- 
tee hearings, and which very likely will 
lack the benefit of conference committee 
action as well. Amendments normally 
made in committee had to be hammered 
out on the floor of the Senate, as they 
were in large measure in the House. 
Thirty-five amendments were proposed 
and successfully adopted during the de- 
bate on the bill in the House. Substan- 
tially all of the points raised and issues 
discussed here in the Senate were made 
in good faith—not to prevent the passage 
of the bill, but rather to perfect it. 

The relative rarity with which the 
Senate has voted for cloture demon- 
strates how reluctant this body is to 
limit debate. However, in the consider- 
ation of every measure, the time for ac- 
tion finally is reached. When the 
ground has been thoroughly covered 
and debate no longer contributes to the 
improvement or understanding of the 
legislation, cloture may be the only al- 
ternative available to secure action. As 
an added safeguard, two-thirds of the 
membership of the Senate present and 
voting must share this conviction before 
the limitation is imposed. 

My vote for cloture on this bill was 
based on that judgment. The point 
was reached where advantage from fur- 
ther debate was clearly outweighed by 
the need to move ahead. Continuance 
of the debate would not have developed 
any new awareness or brought to light 
any additional problems with the lan- 
guage of the bill. In my judgment, ad- 
ditional debate would have served no 
constructive purpose. The issue before 
us was one that could no longer be 
ignored or evaded. 

The value of a debate as extensive as 
this one is apparent. The bill came to 
the Senate with the incredible call by 
the administration and its spokesmen 
for immediate passage without amend- 
ment, in a way that was an affront to 
the character of this body. The im- 
pending vote is on a bill that has re- 
tained only the best features of the 
original House-passed version, and in- 
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cludes, not only much new language, 
but also many new approaches to the 
problems covered. This Dirksen-Mans- 
field substitute contains over 80 amend- 
ments and alterations of substantive 
nature which the Senate debate has 
shown to be necessary. In addition, we 
considered and voted on nearly 110 
amendments here on the floor. Some of 
these also have been incorporated into 
the bill. 

The Morton jury-trial amendment, 
originally rejected, but later adopted, il- 
lustrates the value of the extended de- 
bate. At first, a majority of the Mem- 
bers of this body did not feel that this 
safeguard was necessary. Upon further 
exploration, however, an overwhelming 
majority endorsed the inclusion of jury- 
trial provisions for criminal contempt 
proceedings which may result from en- 
forcement of the provisions of this leg- 
islation. This is but one example of 
many changes that were made. 

Similar analyses, already placed in the 
Recor, point out the number of amend- 
ments made by the Senate in the House 
version of the bill. I understand that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIaMs] will shortly add another such 
analysis to those already printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, none of the amend- 
ments which have been adopted by the 
Senate would have been considered had 
it not been for the weeks of debate that 
preceded the efforts of the special com- 
mittee—an ad hoc committee, we could 
call it—in which part of the leadership of 
the minority and all of the leadership 
of the majority and, I understand, a Cab- 
inet official, as well, participated. After 
several weeks of debate in this Chamber, 
they became aware that the bill had 
many inadequacies and that many 
changes should be made. That is why 
I believe there has been no filibuster, as 
the term is commonly understood. The 
extended debate bore results and served 
a very useful purpose. 

During the course of this debate there 
have been opposing views as to what 
enactment of this legislation will mean. 
Some have considered it a means whereby 
the millennium will be achieved. They 
allude to it as a very auspicious first step 
and a grand and glorious advance to a 
goal long sought. 

Then, Mr. President, there are those 
who have labeled it a second effort at 
Reconstruction, a harsh measure directed 
at a region of the United States. They 
have characterized it as a measure which 
will result in a police state. 

In characterizing the legislation as 
either extreme, we ignore the wisdom of 
Lin Yutang, who derived the title “Be- 
tween Tears and Laughter” for one of 
his books from an old Chinese proverb 
which went something like this: “Tears 
and laughter—both wrong.” 

Perhaps that proverb could properly be 
applied to the situation confronting us, 
when the pending bill is described as very 
bad or very good. In my opinion, neither 
extreme is correct. 

I cannot accept the description of the 
bill as being “moderate.” Neither do I 
regard the bill as one which will result 
in catastrophe. 
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I am pleased with the revisions made 
in the substitute and in the amendments 
which were adopted after the substitute 
was offered. 

But, Mr. President, I would have been 
more assured if additional changes had 
been made, particularly in title I and 
title VII, the titles which deal with pub- 
lic accommodations and with employ- 
ment practices, respectively. Both have 
gone a long way in interpreting and ap- 
plying constitutional provisions which 
deal with congressional powers—to a de- 
gree that would be very harmful if they 
were followed to their ultimate conclu- 
sion. Certainly there is good ground for 
believing that both of these titles have 
gone farther, in those interpretations 
and applications, than would be per- 
mitted by sound policy, notwithstanding 
the existence of such constitutional 
precedent or power. 

Mr. President, I say this because the 
logical result of the operation of title II 
and in title VII, by way of extending the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
and expanding its powers, would even- 
tually be a substantial change in our 
form of government. When the Con- 
stitution was written, and the article 
dealing with the powers of Congress was 
formulated, these words: The Congress 
shall have power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes” necessarily refiected the belief 
that there also was intrastate com- 
merce—commerce within the States— 
which was beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Congress. Yet if we are going to press 
to its farthest reaches the philosophy 
found in title II and in title VII, Con- 
gress will have jurisdiction over, and 
ultimately will exercise its powers over, 
all commerce, whether interstate or in- 
trastate, because the distinction will have 
become meaningless. If that happens, 
there will be a substantial change in the 
form of our government. We shall lose 
our character as a Republic of federated 
States. This is one of the qualities 
which give us the source of strength with 
which we are blessed and the freedom to 
enjoy it. 

Mr. President, while many amend- 
ments for which I voted were not 
adopted, I propose to vote in favor of 
passage of the bill. 

However, I should like to utter a word 
of caution. For the legislation to be a 
success, it will require broad public sup- 
port derived largely from an intelligent 
administration of its provisions. All 
concerned with its administration should 
note that it will be necessary to take 
many factors into consideration, so as 
to insure a sensible result in situations 
where even reasonable men may reach 
widely different conclusions about hu- 
man nature and its conduct. 

They should also be mindful that 
Congress will remain in action. It hasa 
continuing responsibility. It should be 
alert and responsive to the manner of 
enforcement of this law. Should there 
appear any fanatical or unfair enforce- 
ment of its provisions, it will be the 
duty of the Congress to inquire into such 
practices and to make such revisions as 
will be necessary. 
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The bill is not a perfect answer to all 
the problems that are pending, and it 
will not be a solution to many of the 
inadequacies existing in our ever- 
continuing effort to make available op- 
portunities of citizenship for all Ameri- 
cans. This Senator would, therefore, 
counsel both proponents and opponents 
of the measure that the Congress will not 
stand by and watch its actions distorted 
by an overzealous application or blind 
resistance to the provisions of this bill. 

The Senate, in my judgment, Mr. 
President, has measured up to the great- 
ness of any self-governing society in con- 
sidering this legislation. The words of 
Judge Learned Hand come to mind, 
however, as I close my remarks: 

Liberty lies in the hearts of men and 
women; when it dies there, no constitution, 
no law, no court can save it. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I shall use. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Senate 
passage of the civil rights bill at this 
point is a foregone conclusion. Months 
of time and millions of words have been 
consumed here in discussions of the need 
for it, and of the purposes and merits of 
the bill. What remains for us to do but 
to cast that final vote which will be the 
reflection of the convictions which each 
of us has shaped over these days and 
weeks of study, contemplation, and soul- 
searching? 

It is well, I think, that we should lift 
our eyes above the details with which we 
have been concerned for more than 100 
rollcalls to consider the significance of 
what we are about to do, and the respon- 
sibility which every American will there- 
after bear in applying our work to the 
realities of the problem. 

The problem is that in America, the 
land of the free, the measure of freedom 
has varied, and still varies, for individual 
Americans for reasons which are incon- 
sistent with freedom itself. I have heard 
no one in this Chamber argue that this 
is not so. I have heard no one argue that 
it can be justified. I have heard no one 
argue that the discrimination should not 
end. 

It is our national objective, stated in 
the preamble to the Constitution, “to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and to our posterity.” I have heard no 
one in this Chamber argue that some 
Americans, as of right, should forever 
have the power to exclude other Ameri- 
cans from the equal enjoyment of those 
blessings. 

If then, we are agreed as to the objec- 
tive, as I think we are, where do we 
disagree? 

Differences have been pressed elo- 
quently on this floor, with deep feeling, 
by Senators of ability, scholarship, and 
conviction. Who is right and who is 
wrong? How can we make sure that 
right prevails? 

We all know that history does not al- 
ways sustain the verdict of the majority. 
We know that the democratic process, as 
a decisionmaking mechanism, is fal- 
lible. But we also know that the demo- 
cratic institutions we have devised, that 
the experience which we as a people 
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have acquired in their use, are more like- 
ly to be productive of public policy which 
serves our common good than any other 
system of government yet devised. 

It has been said, in criticism of the bill, 
that it is a product of emotion. It is in 
the nature of the problem that emotions 
should run high, and that those seeking 
to serve only noble purposes should find 
themselves allied with others of baser 
motives. Such circumstances should be 
a challenge to action to men of reason 
and understanding, not an excuse for 
inaction. 

It has been said that the bill is im- 
perfect and that it will be ineffective in 
dealing with the problem. That it is im- 
perfect, we can all agree. Whether it 
will be ineffective, only history can better 
judge than we; and history may sustain 
either side. I suggest that history would 
judge us more harshly for failing to act 
than for acting less effectively than we 
might if we ourselves were perfect. 

It has been said that the bill dis- 
criminates in favor of the Negro at the 
expense of the rest of us. It seeks to do 
nothing more than to lift the Negro from 
the status of inequality to one of equality 
of treatment. To the extent that this 
deprives any of the rest of us of any- 
thing, it is intended to deprive us of the 
power to treat him as a lesser and un- 
equal American. Such a power is not 
ours as of right, either as Americans or as 
children of God. To the extent that any 
of us wield it, we have no right to retain 
it, and should be deprived of it. 

It has been said that the bill deprives 
the States of the right to deal with the 
problem in their own way. The right to 
deal with this problem is not a right to 
ignore it. If it had not been ignored, we 
would not be dealing with it. 

It has been said that time and evolu- 
tionary processes, working upon the rela- 
tions between the races, will solve the 
problem. One hundred years of time and 
evolution have not solved it. A majority 
in this body believe that, unaided, they 
will not solve it in time; and the evidence 
supports that belief. 

Disagreements such as these reflect 
differences of perspective, differences in 
background, differences in our impres- 
sion of the urgency of the problem, and 
differences of judgment. We have dis- 
cussed these differences, debated them, 
and finally resolved them in accordance 
with our rules and traditions. In ac- 
cordance with those same traditions it 
is now our responsibility, whatever our 
differences, to make this new policy work 
effectively. That responsibility is shared 
by every American of every race, color, 
creed, region, and national origin. Iam 
confident that this responsibility will be 
met. 

It has been said that we cannot legis- 
late love. As to that, we will all agree. 
But our national experience teaches us 
that a free people, living and working 
under a government of law, will grow in 
tolerance, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion of each other. 


TESTIMONIAL TO JUDGE JOSEPH 
LERNER AND BEATRICE LERNER 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that the Presiding 
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Officer is the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS]. I realize 
the desire of the Senator to be with his 
close friends tonight, Judge Joseph 
Lerner and Beatrice Lerner, on a most 
important occasion for them. Yet his 
duties in this most historic time make it 
imperative that he be in the Senate 
Chamber. That makes it impossible for 
him to be in Newark, N.J. 

Consequently, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a telegram be- 
ing sent by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey to Judge Joseph Lerner and Bea- 
trice Lerner be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 18, 1964. 
Judge JOSEPH LERNER and BEATRICE LERNER, 
Essex House, 
Newark, NJ. 

Dear BEA AND JOE: I’m writing you from 
the Senate Chamber as the historic debate 
on the civil rights bill moves into its final 
hours. Only the most fundamentally impor- 
tant national issues could keep me from the 
joy of your testimonial. Every soul before 
you, the hosts of friends with you in spirit 
and the meaning of your lives of devotion to 
people and our Nation's founding principles, 
dictate that I remain in the Senate tonight 
and use my voice to express our heart’s long- 
ing for justice, and equality for all Ameri- 
cans. This priceless opportunity to be 1 of 
100 in making this decision would not be 
mine without your friendship, devotion, the 
constancy of your efforts and support. 

Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 


H.R. 7152 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, as 
we reach the concluding hours of this 
long debate, I congratulate the minority 
leader, the junior Senator from Illinois 
LMr. DIRKSEN], the majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], and the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Their understanding, patience, cour- 
age, and dedication have enabled the 
Senate through these long days to ham- 
mer out a successful answer to the most 
difficult problem now facing our Nation. 

I also commend our distinguished col- 
leagues who opposed the will of the ma- 
jority in these Halls. Their tireless 
effort, obvious sincerity, and complete 
dedication to their cause made this de- 
bate one of the great debates in the his- 
tory of the Senate, and a most rewarding 
experience for this freshman Senator. 

Mr. President, 1 year ago today, our 
late President, John F. Kennedy, de- 
livered an eloquent and historic appeal 
to Congress and to the conscience of 
America. He proposed legislation which 
would guarantee the right of every 
American to a vote, an education, em- 
ployment, and service in public places 
without arbitrary discrimination. 

We are now in the final hours of this 
great debate. Each provision of the leg- 
islation that is now before us has re- 
ceived the careful consideration of two 
administrations, and of our colleagues 
in the House. Each provision has been 
discussed in the newspapers, on televi- 
sion, at meetings, and in homes through- 
out America. We have reexamined every 
section in the Senate and have modified 
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some. We have done this with meticu- 
lous care throughout 83 long days of de- 
bate. No facet of this bill remains un- 
explored or unexplained. Each title 
must now be understood for what it is, 
what it does, and what it does not do. 

In essence, this legislation is only the 
most recent restatement of the great 
principles upon which this Republic was 
founded. It seeks to guarantee that the 
rights provided by our Constitution be 
extended equally to all. It seeks to in- 
sure that every American will have an 
equal opportunity to make his full con- 
tribution to the future. It seeks to insure 
that ours will always be one nation with 
liberty and justice for all. 

The legislation that we are about to 
enact is moderate, and defers to State 
action and local solution. It is designed 
to be effective wherever injustice and ir- 
responsibility deprive American citizens 
of the pleasure of citizenship. 

The time to vote is about to arrive. I 
shall vote for the proposed legislation 
now before the Senate, confident that its 
enactment is in the best interests of all 
Americans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, when H.R. 7152 was passed 
by the House it represented the greatest 
and most unwarranted delegation of 
power to the Attorney General and other 
Federal agencies that has ever been pro- 
posed in the history of the United States. 

In the name of protecting the rights 
of the minority, the rights of the major- 
ity were completely ignored and ofttimes 
destroyed. Not only were these rights 
destroyed but under the House bill the 
accused would not even have the right 
of a trial by jury. 

When this bill passed the House, its 
supporters practically demanded that the 
Senate support this bill without any 
amendments and made the threat that 
any Member who opposed this procedure 
would be considered antagonistic to their 
cause. Such arbitrary approach to any 
legislation is unwarranted. I said from 
the beginning that I definitely would not 
support this bill as it came from the 
House. I said further that unless it was 
substantially amended I would do every- 
thing I could to defeat the measure. 

Since that time the bill has been prac- 
tically rewritten. Altogether 85 amend- 
ments have been adopted by the Senate 
to this bill, and many of the objections 
which I had raised earlier have been 
corrected. It is still far from a perfect 
bill, but all legislation is a compromise 
wherein no Member gets exactly what he 
wants. 

With the improvements made by the 
Senate’s 85 amendments I feel that it 
would be better to pass the bill. Our 
failure to act at all merely means that 
the courts can continue to fill the vacuum 
and render decisions, or in effect to make 
the laws. 

I shall incorporate in the Recorp here 
today an analysis of this bill, H.R. 7152, 
both as it passed the House and as it 
appears in its amended form now before 
the Senate. I have broken it down by 
titles. This comparison will show the 
improvements that have been made in 
this bill by the adoption of the 85 amend- 
ments in the Senate. 
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I asked Senator DIRKSEN, of Illinois, 
to give me a letter answering several 
questions which had arisen as the result 
of the vague language of the bill as it 
passed the House. 

Since he was the author of several 
of the amendments approved by the Sen- 
ate I felt it was important that his inter- 
pretation of their legislative intent be 
incorporated in the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
letter of June 18 be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

US. SENATE, 
June 18, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JoHN: I have your letter of June 17 
raising questions which have been brought 
to your attention as the result of interpreta- 
tions placed upon H.R. 7152 as passed by the 
House of Representatives. Let me set out 
your questions and then follow them with my 
views so that you will have a complete record 
in this letter. 

1. That a property owner wishing to sell 
his home or a man who was subdividing his 
own property into building lots could be re- 
quired to sell on a first-offer basis rather 
than exercising his right to choose his own 
buyer. 

The Senate substitute bill would not affect 
the right of a property owner to sell property 
he owns to anyone he chooses and this ap- 
plies to his home or building lots. 

2. That the Federal Government could 
cancel a bank’s deposit insurance under the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act if the bank 
were charged with discrimination either in 
regard to its employment or its lending activ- 
ities, 

The insurance of bank deposits by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation would 
not be affected by this bill. Section 602 does 
not apply to any contracts of insurance or 
guaranty. 

3. That veterans’ benefits and pensions, 
social security benefits, farm price supports, 
etc., may be cut off by a Federal agency under 
the terms of the bill. 

Veterans’ benefits and pensions, social se- 
curity beneñts, and farm price supports are 
not affected by this bill. For instance, 
farmers who receive payments under various 
agricultural support and marketing programs 
cannot be denied the benefits of such pro- 
grams or otherwise discriminated against. 

4. That loans such as VA, FHA, FNMA, and 
SBA can be cut of under the terms of the 
House bill. 

The loans or guarantees of loans by VA, 
FHA, FNMA, and SBA are not affected by 
this bill, nor are Federal savings and loan 
insurance corporations, Federal crop in- 
surance, national service life insurance, and 
Federal employees group life insurance. 

5. That an employer would be required to 
maintain a racial ratio in his employment 
roughly equivalent to the racial ratio exist- 
ing in his community. 

The Senate substitute bill expressly pro- 
vides that an employer does not have to 
maintain any employment ratio, regardless 
of the racial ratio in the community. 

6. That if a vacancy occurred, an employer 
would be required to hire a less qualified in- 
dividual in order to meet racial percentage 
quotas. 

Under the Senate substitute bill an em- 
ployer is not required to hire any person who 
is less qualified than other job applicants. 

7. That conceivably an employer could be 
charged with discrimination if he discharged 
an inefficient employee who was a member 
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of a minority race if such an act would 
upset a racial balance in his employment. 

The Senate substitute bill does not affect 
the right of an employer to discharge in- 
efficient employees, regardless of their race 
and of the effect of the discharge on the 
racial balance in his employment. 

8. That racial integration of privately 
owned and operated cemeteries, hospitals, 
nursing homes, and homes for the aged where 
all persons pay for the benefits they receive 
could be required by the Attorney General. 

The Senate substitute bill does not give 
the Attorney General the power to require 
the integration of such cemeteries, hospitals, 
nursing homes, and homes for the aged. 

9. That Federal legislation in the field of 
nondiscriminatory employment and equal 
access to public accommodations would su- 
percede State laws covering the same areas. 

The Senate substitute bill expressly recog- 
nizes the right of the States to pass public 
accommodation and fair employment laws 
and provides that any such laws must be 
used before the Federal law can be used. 

10. That seniority in unions, civil service, 
and company employment would be jeop- 
ardized. 


The Senate substitute bill expressly pro- 
tects valid seniority systems. 

11. That doctors and lawyers and similar 
professional men who rent office space in 
hotels and similar buildings could not choose 
their patients or clients. 

Doctors, lawyers, and similar professional 
men are not covered by the bill unless they 
work for the hotel or other establishment 
which is covered by the bill. 

I appreciate very much the time and effort 
you have given this matter and I hope that 
these answers will be helpful. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To con- 
tinue: 

JURY TRIAL 

House bill: Under the House bill a per- 
son could have been fined or imprisoned 
in criminal contempt cases without a 
jury trial. 

Senate amendments: The Senate 
adopted the Morton amendment which 
would, under the six titles of the bill, 
guarantee the right of a trial by jury to 
any person in cases involving criminal 
contempt charges. 

The right of a trial by jury is a basic 
American right, and it is ironic that 
those who are ofttimes most vocal in 
their support of civil rights legislation 
would even suggest that this inherent 
right of every American citizen to a trial 
by jury be destroyed in the name of 
political expediency. 

This Senate amendment provided for 
a jury trial in criminal contempt cases 
under all titles except in voting cases un- 
der title I of the bill. A jury trial had 
already been approved for this section in 
the 1957 Civil Rights Act. 

This jury trial amendment was ap- 
proved over the determined opposition 
of the administration by the narrow 
margin of 51 to 48. 


TITLE I—VOTING RIGHTS 


House bill: Title I of the bill as it 
passed the House guarantees that every 
American citizen shall have the right to 
vote. It recognized the constitutional 
right of each State to regulate its own 
elections and dealt only with the right of 
hee individual to vote in a national elec- 

on. 

Senate amendments: Senate amend- 
ments make it more difficult to deprive 
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anyone’ of the right to vote because of 
errors in registration. It also provides 
for agreements between the Attorney 
General and State officials to exempt a 
State from the literacy test requirements 
of the bill when the State is conducting 
its literacy tests in such a manner as to 
constitute compliance with the bill. 
Under title VIIT the Senate amend- 
ments limited information to be obtained 
in any voting survey and guaranteed the 
right of privacy to individuals being in- 
terrogated. Under the Senate amend- 
ment no individual can be questioned as 
to how he voted or planned to vote. This 
protection was not in the House bill. 
TITLE II—PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


House bill: Without any question the 
language of title II as passed by the 
House of Representatives represented the 
broadest delegation of powers ever pro- 
posed to be given to any Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Under the administration bill as first 
proposed, a widow who in order to sup- 
plement her income displayed a sign 
“room for rent’? would have been forced 
to accept the first applicant, regardless 
of race, or run the risk of being taken 
into Federal court and charged with ra- 
cial discrimination. This was obviously 
such a violation of property rights that 
even the Attorney General backed down 
when confronted with the indignant 
housewife. 

Under the bill as passed by the House 
the language was so broad that the At- 
torney General could in effect have op- 
erated as a dictator, laying down rules 
for the operation of every type of busi- 
ness—barbershop, beauty parlor, or even 
hotdog stand—in America. The lan- 
guage of the House bill was so broad that 
some claimed it even included authority 
for the Attorney General to break up 
segregation in cemeteries. Just how a 
cemetery could have come under the in- 
terstate commerce clause is something 
that even the proponents of the bill could 
not explain. 

There is no question but that the House 
bill would have permitted the Attorney 
General to bring suit against the owners 
of hotels, motels, roominghouses, res- 
taurants, beauty parlors, barbershops, 
and other places of public accommoda- 
tion anywhere in America. 

Senate amendments: Title II of the 
House bill was practically rewritten in 
the Senate by its adoption of the four 
major amendments which were incorpo- 
rated in the substitute bill. These four 
amendments take away this broad au- 
thority of the Attorney General as pro- 
posed in the House bill. 

The Senate amendments preserve the 
sovereignty of the individual State if it 
wishes to exercise it. By these amend- 
ments, States are given exclusive control 
over the ration of public accom- 
modation laws if they enact and are ad- 
ministering a State or local public ac- 
commodation law. 

Delaware has a public accommodation 
law, and therefore the State rather than 
the Attorney General of the United States 
will have initial jurisdiction and an op- 
portunity to handle the case without Fed- 
eral interference. £ 
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The only time the Attorney General 
can intervene and bring suit is where 
there is a wholesale pattern or practice 
of discrimination or where a State re- 
fuses to act. 

Simply stated, the Attorney General 
under the Senate bill is limited to those 
cases involving interstate commerce. 

The Senate amendments specifically 
exclude from the provisions of the bill 
private clubs and other establishments 
not in fact open to the public. 

TITLE IIN—DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC FACILITIES 


House bill: Title III provides that 
when a State uses public money, col- 
lected from all taxpayers, to finance a 
public facility, its services must be avail- 
able to all citizens. 

This merely restated what the courts 
in every case have been upholding, so in 
effect it makes no change in the existing 
law as it is being interpreted by our 
courts. 

Senate amendments: The Senate 
adopted seven amendments to this sec- 
tion, several of which represent changes 
of substance. 

The Senate eliminated section 302 
from title III, which gave almost unlim- 
ited authority to the Attorney General to 
bring suits. 

The Senate amendments further re- 
quire that the Attorney General must 
have a complaint in writing before he 
can file suit. They also provide a penalty 
of $10,000 fine or 5 years imprisonment 
for any individual who knowingly files a 
false charge of discrimination. 

TITLE IV—-DESEGREGATION OF EDUCATION 


House bill: Under this title, the Attor- 
ney General was given wide authority to 
file suits in any area of the country to 
force integration in either public or pri- 
vate schools. 

Senate amendments: The Senate 
adopted 10 amendments to title IV, some 
technical in nature, but 5 made sub- 
stantial changes. This section as ap- 
proved by the Senate limited the ex- 
penditure of funds for institutions and 
drastically limited the proposed author- 
ity of the Attorney General to bring 
suits. 

The Senate provided that no provision 
of the bill would empower any official or 
court to issue an order seeking to achieve 
a racial balance in any school by requir- 
ing the transportation of students from 
one school to another or from one school 
district to another in order to achieve 
such racial balance. I quote the exact 
language of the Senate amendment: 

Nothing herein shall empower any official 
or court of the United States to issue any 
order seeking to achieve a racial balance in 
any school by requiring the transportation 
of pupils or students from one school to an- 
other or one school district to another in 
order to achieve such racial balance, or oth- 
erwise enlarge the existing power of the 
court to insure compliance with constitu- 
tional standards. 


The Senate also preserved the right of 
any school board to classify or assign 
students for any reason other than race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

The Senate specifically exempted pri- 
2 schools from the operations of this 
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None of these restrictions was in the 
House bill. 


TITLE V—COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


House bill: Under title V, the House 
extended the life of the present Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights and gave the Com- 
mission considerably more power. 

Senate amendments: The Senate 
adopted 10 amendments to this section, 
amending it extensively in order to limit 
these powers and define the activity of 
the Commission and the conduct of its 
hearings. Substantial safeguards were 
incorporated in the bill to assure that no 
person could be defamed, degraded, or in- 
timidated by the Commission in the ex- 
ercise of its authority. It also gave wit- 
nesses compelled to appear before the 
Commission the right to counsel. 

Under the Senate amendments, all of 
the employees of the Commission were 
made subject to the Hatch Act. This was 
an important amendment to prevent this 
sene from becoming a political foot- 


Another Senate amendment elimi- 
nated from the House bill that language 
which would have authorized the Census 
Bureau to conduct a poll to determine 
the voting habits of the minority groups. 
By what line of reasoning would the At- 
torney General need the authority to 
send Government agents all over the 
country to find out how they voted or 
how they intend to vote in the next elec- 
tion? The fact that such a provision was 
even suggested indicates that certain 
people were more politically motivated 
than they were interested in preserving 
the civil rights of any group. 

This section, as finally approved by 
the Senate, carries more safeguards than 
does the existing law. 

TITLE VI—NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PROGRAMS 

House bill: Under the language of the 
House bill, the Federal Government 
would have been permitted to withhold 
all of the Federal funds going to a State 
under any program if it felt there was 
discrimination in any part of that pro- 
gram in the State. This meant that all 
Federal contributions toward the school 
lunch program, the welfare program, the 
program for aid to dependent children, 
the program for the blind, the farm pro- 
gram, the highway program, or any other 
federally supported program could have 
been stopped on a statewide basis solely 
upon the determination of the Attorney 
General or other agency head that a 
single entity, such as one school district 
or one local board, was in his opinion 
practicing discrimination. Some even 
suggested that insurance on bank de- 
posits, insurance on VA or FHA loans 
could be canceled. 

This would represent wholesale pun- 
ishment of thousands of innocent people 
for something over which they had no 
control. Such widespread authority 
for the Attorney General could be used 
by some arbitrary person in that posi- 
tion as an excuse for political reprisals. 

Under the broad language of the House 
bill, it was felt that the Attorney General 
or some agency head could have inter- 
vened in any sale of private property. 
Some interpreted the House bill to mean 
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that a man selling his house could have 
been taken into Federal court and 
charged with discrimination solely be- 
cause he exercised his right to select his 
buyer. A man who decided to subdivide 
his land into building lots could have 
been forced to sell those lots on a first- 
offer basis; otherwise, he could have been 
taken into Federal court and charged 
with discrimination. This was destroy- 
ing the rights of the majority. 

Senate amendments: The Senate 
adopted seven amendments to this sec- 
tion. These amendments provide that 
this bill does not give to the Attorney 
General or to any agency of the Govern- 
ment any authority to interfere in the 
sale of property by any owner. The bill 
as amended has no effect on the right 
of any person to sell his house to anyone. 

An individual owning land that he 
wishes to subdivide into lots and then 
sell, may sell them to anyone he wishes. 
He is not limited in any way by this bill, 
nor is he deprived of any rights which 
he has under existing law. 

These amendments drastically curtail 
other unwarranted delegations of au- 
thority to the Attorney General. The 
Senate amendments provide that the 
funds could only be withheld from the 
particular political entity or part thereof 
or the recipient against whom a finding 
of discrimination has been made, and 
not from the State as a whole. 

The adoption of the Senate amend- 
ments makes it very clear that all activ- 
ities of the banks—that is, their FDIC 
insurance, Government guarantees on 
VA, FHA, and SBA loans and contracts 
and their lending policies—are not cov- 
ered or affected by any section of the bill. 

Banks are not affected by any title of 
this bill other than the employment sec- 
tion, and only then if they employ 100 
or more employees the first year, 75 the 
second, 50 the third, and 25 the fourth 
year. But at no time can they be re- 
quired to employ unqualified persons. 

The adoption of the Senate amend- 
ments guarantees that there is nothing 
left in this bill which would give to the 
Attorney General, or to any agency of 
the Government, any authority under 
any excuse to interfere with the pay- 
ments of veterans’ benefits, social secu- 
rity payments, payments under other 
pension funds or payments under the 
farm program. 

Some doubt had been raised on these 
points as the result of the vagueness of 
the language of the House bill. The 
Senate amendments clarified these 
points. 

TITLE VII—EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

House bill: As it passed the House, this 
bill practically destroyed the working 
rights of American labor. Seniority 
rules of the unions would have been 
jeopardized, and it would have been 
practically impossible for an employer to 
fire an inefficient employee of a minority 
race without being charged with discrim- 
ination. 

For example, an employer has 100 
employees operating in an area in 
which 25 percent of the people are 
of the minority race, and all of his em- 
ployees are white. The language of the 
House bill has been interpreted as being 
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broad enough to require this employer to 
fill all vacancies with members of the 
minority group almost without regard to 
the individual’s qualifications for the 
particular job. 

This would have meant that an un- 
employed white person would have had 
no opportunity whatever to obtain a job, 
even though he had outstanding quali- 
fications, solely on the basis of the sug- 
gestion as contained in the House bill 
that all employment must be racially 
balanced. Seniority rights of the pres- 
ent employees were in question. 

The same situation would exist in 
areas where the present employees may 
be predominately colored. Then a col- 
ored applicant, even though his qualifi- 
cations were equal or superior to those of 
another applicant, would be denied an 
equal chance. 

In either instance, it represents dis- 
crimination in reverse, since all appli- 
cants should be considered on the basis 
of their qualifications and not selected 
or eliminated because of their color. 

Under the House bill, the Attorney 
General would have been given the 
power to initiate legal proceedings on be- 
half of the complaining party. 

The language in the House bill placed 
seniority, merit, and incentive systems 
in jeopardy. 

The language of the House bill would 
have subjected employers who did not 
meet racial or religious quotas to a 
charge of discrimination. 

Senate amendments: The amend- 
ments adopted in the Senate struck out 
this power of the Federal agency to ini- 
tiate legal proceedings and limited its 
powers of investigations and record ex- 
aminations to particular cases. 

Senate amendments permit and pro- 
tect seniority, merit, and all incentive 
systems, and also permit differences in 
pay and other terms of employment for 
employees whose work is in different lo- 
cations. This point is important to the 
employer as well as to the employee. 

Senate amendments specifically pro- 
hibit the Attorney General, or any 
agency of the Government, from requir- 
ing employment to be on the basis of ra- 
cial or religious quotas. 

Under the Senate amendments, an em- 
ployer with only white employees could 
continue to hire only the best qualified 
persons even if they were all white and 
his factory was in an area with 50 per- 
cent Negroes. 

Other Senate amendments prohibit 
the practice of persons or groups filing 
complaints on behalf of someone else— 
complaints can be filed only by the indi- 
vidual. involved; provide a period of ex- 
clusive application and jurisdiction of 
State laws, such as we have in Delaware; 
and prohibit the Federal agency from 
making public, charges which have been 
filed against an employer. 

This latter point is important, to pre- 
vent some irresponsible employee or 
other person from, in effect, conspiring to 
blackmail an employer with the publica- 
tion of charges which later may be 
proved to be false. 

The Senate amendments require that 
no employer can be held responsible for 
any violation, unless it can be proved 
that such a violation was intentional. 
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The Tower amendment authorized an 
employer to provide for employment 
tests to determine the aptitudes and 
qualifications of prospective employees 
without regard to race, color, or religion. 

To clarify further this section, I quote 
a memorandum prepared by a staff mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee: 


TITLE VII—EquaL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


The Senate amendment struck out the 
power of the Federal agency that was estab- 
lished to enforce this title of the bill in 
court suits. Under the Senate version the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
cannot bring suit against employers, nor for 
that matter can charges be filed by other 
groups, “on behalf of” aggrieved persons. 
Nor can the Commission conduct sweeping 
investigations of employers and their em- 
ployment practices under the Senate version. 
Its function now is limited to an attempt at 
voluntary conciliation of alleged unlawful 
practices and the conciliation efforts must 
be conducted in confidence and not even the 
charge against the employer may be made 
public. It is restricted in its investigations 
to those records of an employer that are 
pertinent to the case. The power of the 
Commission to subpena individuals is greatly 
reduced and is now no greater than that of 
any other agency. 

Under the Senate amendment only an ag- 
grieved person can bring suit against an em- 
ployer unless there is a pattern or practice 
of resistance and then only the Attorney 
General can bring suit. The Commission 
cannot institute suit at all. 

One of the principal changes made by the 
Senate was to preserve State sovereignty. A 
State can maintain exclusive jurisdiction 
over unfair employment practices for a lim- 
ited time if it has State or local laws pro- 
hibiting such practices. And, a State can if 
it wishes enter into agreements with the 
Attorney General which would foreclose any 
Federal intervention in the State at all and 
would deny any individual the opportunity 
to bring a suit in Federal court against an 
employer. Such agreements would provide 
for complete State jurisdiction over unlawful 
employment practices. Delaware has such a 
law and Delaware officials possess the author- 
ity to enter into such agreements. 

The Senate amendment preserved senior- 
ity, merit and incentive systems, These were 
jeopardized in the House bill. The Senate 
amendment also permits employers to have 
different wage rates for employees working 
in different locations. 

One of the more important changes made 
by the Senate was the protection provided 
for employers who operate in areas where 
minorities live. An employer cannot be 
forced to discharge employees or employ ad- 
ditional employees in order to achieve a 
racial balance. An employer with 100 em- 
ployees who may all be white cannot be re- 
quired to meet a quota even though his plant 
is located in a neighborhood that is 50 per- 
cent Negro. The right of the employer to 
employ anyone he chooses on the basis of 
ability is made crystal clear by the Senate 
amendment. The Senate amendment also 
forbids discrimination by unions, and re- 
lieves an employer of any liability where he 
is precluded by a labor contract from pro- 
curing employees, if there is discrimination 
in such a case it is the union that is re- 
sponsible, 

The Senate amendment also defined an 
employer as one who has 100 employees dur- 
ing the first year of operation of the law, 
75 during the second, 50 the third, and 25 
thereafter, for each working day in each of 
20 or more calendar weeks in the current or 
preceding year. This exemption for seasonal 
industries was not included in the House bill. 

A further safeguard that was provided by 
the Senate amendment deals with proceed- 
ings against employers in Federal court. It 
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provides that the unlawful employment prac- 
tice complained of must be an intentional 
one: The employer must have intended to 
discriminate before a court could grant any 
relief. 

TITLE X—-COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


House bill: The House bill contained a 
provision authorizing the establishment 
of a Community Relations Service, but 
did not contain sufficient safeguards de- 
fining its field of operations. 

Senate amendments: The Senate pro- 
vided that the activities of the Commu- 
nity Relations Service be conducted in 
confidence and without publicity, and 
that any person who discloses informa- 
tion or makes public any matter in vio- 
lation of this requirement shall, upon 
conviction, be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned nor more than 1 year. 

No such restriction guaranteeing to 
keep this information confidential was in 
the House bill. 

A second Senate amendment provided 
that the employees of this commission 
would be subject to the Hatch Act and 
thereby could not engage in political ac- 
tivities. 

(At this point, Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey took the chair as Presiding Of- 
ficer.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, whether this proposed legisla- 
tion will improve the status of the minor- 
ity group will depend entirely upon how 
those who have been advocating extreme 
methods conduct themselves in the weeks 
to come. 

Civil disobedience must be stopped. No 
man has the right to select the laws he 
would obey, nor would any responsible 
citizen support such anarchy. We are 
a government of laws and without respect 
for these laws there can be no respect for 
man. 

NONDISCRIMINATION In CERTAIN FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp a letter dated June 19, 1964, 
signed by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

In this letter, Senator DIRKSEN an- 
swers certain questions as to the legis- 
lative intent of the substitute bill as 
approved by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
June 19, 1964. 
Hon, JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: I have your letter of June 18 
raising a question which has been brought 
to your attention as a result of interpreta- 
tions placed on H.R. 7152. Let me set out 
your question and my answer so that you 
will have a complete record in this letter. 

Question. If a property owner decides to 
rent or lease his home for periods of a week, 
a month, or more, will the civil rights bill 
affect his right to rent or lease to a tenant 
of his choice? 

Answer. Under the Senate substitute bill 
such a property owner may rent or lease to 
anyone he chooses. 

I trust that the above answer is respon- 
sive to the inquiry that you received. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN. 
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ON WATCHDOGS AND LAP DOGS— 
ARE WE COVERING NEWS OR COV- 
ERING IT UP? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrcorp at this point 
an article entitled “On Watchdogs and 
Lap Dogs—Are We Covering News or 
Covering It Up?” written by Clark Mol- 
lenhoff, and published in the May 1964 
issue of News Workshop of New York 
University. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ON WarcHDocs AND Lap Docs—ARE WE Cov- 
ERING NEWS OR COVERING Ir UP? 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


The future of our American democracy is 
contingent upon newsmen exhibiting the 
courage that Donald R. Mellett exhibited 38 
years ago in Canton, Ohio. It is not neces- 
sary that all men display that great degree 
of courage, or that any great number make 
the ultimate sacrifice. However, it is essen- 
tial that there be men who believe that our 
system of government—despite the weak- 
nesses it possesses—is worth the risk of seri- 
ous injury to person or career. 

Unless there are men willing to take risks 
in fighting corruption and the political per- 
version of government, then it is inevitable 
that we will eventually let our government 
fall into the hands of the biggest political 
frauds and the greatest, most daring cor- 
ruptionists. If the corruptionists do not 
meet a strong, courageous opposition, then 
it is inevitable that they will gain control. 

Don Mellett crusaded for honest law en- 
forcement. It was an important work in his 
community then. It is an important work 
today. It will be an important job in the 
future, for the problem will always be with 
us in some manner. There will always be 
some men seeking to twist the government to 
serve their own political and economic inter- 
ests. 


HOW DEMOCRACY TIES IN WITH LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT 


It should never be forgotten that honest 
law enforcement is vital to the proper func- 
tioning of our American democracy. If the 
annual Donald R. Mellett lectures did no 
more than emphasize that theme, they 
would be well worth while. For I am afraid 
that too many newsmen, too many educators, 
and too many citizens become so involved 
with complicated problems of the day that 
they forget how much our whole system de- 
pends on simple law enforcement. Too few 
stop to understand that without effective law 
enforcement we have chaos in which the 
rights of all persons are endangered, 

Reflection on the simple facts of the Don 
Mellett story demonstrates that when rack- 
eteering elements—in business, labor, or in 
the vices—are permitted to disregard the 
laws, then democracy is diminished. In 
such circumstances a city, county, State, or 
Federal agency is only a short step removed 
from the brutal arbitrary control of Hitler 
Germany or Communist Russia. 

Democracy was dying in Canton, Ohio, 
in 1926. A gang of racketeers controlled 
liquor, prostitution, and narcotics. Polit- 
ical figures were in league with the racket 
syndicate. A few business leaders found it 
convenient to do business with the syndi- 
cate racketeers. Many business leaders were 
afraid to express opposition to the evil that 
controlled the Ohio community. 

It is worth reviewing today because it 
was so typical of what has happened in 
many cities, counties, and States of this 
Nation. It has even happened in some im- 
portant spheres of the Federal Government 
from time to time. 
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In Canton, Ohio, democracy was not to- 
tally dead because there was a free and in- 
dependent press, but most democratic in- 
stitutions were dead or were dying. Don- 
ald R. Mellett tried to do something about 
the evil that existed in his community. As 
editor of the Canton Daily News, he carried 
on a crusade that disregarded warnings, and 
disregarded an unappreciative community. 
He believed the job of bringing back honest 
law enforcement was important, and he had 
the courage to continue against great odds. 
He was murdered for trying to salvage de- 
mocracy for Canton, Ohio. 


MELLETT AND HIS FAMILY PAID A HEAVY PRICE 


Don Mellett paid a heavy price and his 
family paid a heavy price. I am sure there 
were men who said it wasn’t worth it. I 
am sure there were the cynics of the time 
who declared that any man is a fool to 
take such risks for the principle of honest 
government. I am sure there were cynical 
men who said Don Mellett was a naive 
dreamer who didn’t understand how things 
operate. He was raising too much fuss 
about a lot of corruption that some folks 
thought was good for business in the city. 

I am sure there was the usual wise guy 
who scoffed at the young editor for trying 
to fight a corrupt city hall. He hadn't 
heard that you can't win that fight, so he 
was trying to do something about it. I am 
sure there were even some who confided 
that he got what he deserved for keeping 
everything stirred up with his crusades. 

I am sure that Don Mellett did not ex- 
pect to pay with his life, but he knew he 
was taking a risk. I am doubtful if many 
men would think in terms of paying that 
ultimate price. Most men are too optimis- 
tic, even when they realize the great force 
the corruptionists are using against them. 

If we were to review the Mellett story, only 
for its application to local law enforcement 
and corruption, it would be worth the time. 
However, I believe that it involves principles 
that have lessons for us in our study of the 
coverage of national and international af- 
fairs. 

As reporters, editors, educators, or citizens, 
we must view government and deal with 
government as it is, and not be misled by 
the self-serving declarations of those who 
tell us what it is in theory. In theory, Can- 
ton, Ohio, in 1926, was a democracy in the 
heartland of America. In fact, it was a cor- 
rupt and authoritarian government that was 
responsive to the will of a racket syndicate. 

Democratic institutions were permitted to 
function only as long as they did not operate 
contrary to the interests of the racket syndi- 
cate and friends of the syndicate. In prin- 
ciple, this is little different from the Fascist 
and Communist governments that speak 
much of the theory of democracy, and only 
limit it where it interferes with the ruling 
political faction. 

Travel in more than 40 countries through 
Africa, the Middle East, and through Rus- 
sia—has demonstrated to me that we have 
a system of government and a way of life 
that is worth a few risks. The travel and 
study also emphasized what a short step 
it is from our freedom to the authoritarian 
governments that rule so much of the world, 


ROUGH ELEMENTS WORK ALONG WITH THE 
SMOOTH 

Many of these authoritarian governments 
operate in nations that are really little more 
than overgrown Cantons. Law enforcement 
is permitted to function so long as it does 
not encroach upon the privileges of the rul- 
ing political elements or the racketeering 
syndicates. Always there are the rough ele- 
ments using the direct threat or physical 
violence to intimidate the opposition or wipe 
it out. Always there are the smooth ele- 
ments—political lawyers and public rela- 
tions men—who manufacture the plausible 
arguments as to why a little corruption is 
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inevitable and why a little brutality must be 
excused as a temporary step toward some 
rather favorable objective. 

The battle that Don Mellett waged in Can- 
ton, Ohio, is only a miniature of battles being 
waged today in local communities, in State 
governments, in our National Government, 
and in 100 nations. When the battle is suc- 
cessful, men are reasonably free. When the 
battle is unsuccessful, men are slaves to the 
tyranny of partisan political law enforce- 
ment, partisan political courts, and partisan 
political decisions on the collection and 
spending of tax funds. 

Canton was not an isolated case of cor- 
rupt government in 1926. There were too 
many cases of corrupt government then. 
There are too many cases of corrupt govern- 
ment today, for there are too few men such 
as Don Mellett who will take the risk of 
opposing the corruptors. 

TOO FEW ARE WILLING TO TACKLE CORRUPTORS 


There are too few people—reporters, edi- 
tors, educators, and just plain citizens—who 
are willing to give the time and thought to 
even learning the identity of the corruptors. 
This lack of thought and work results in a 
superficiality that is made to order for the 
public relations men who specialize in brain- 
washing with sophisticated phrases that 
make black seem white and bad seem good. 

It is reasonably easy for us to understand 
the picture of Canton, Ohio, for it was 
painted with bold colors. The evil of nar- 
cotics and prostitution syndicates is well 
recognized 


Unfortunately, most of our problems of 
corruption and mismanagement in govern- 
ment are not so easily identified. Too often 
the crimes are complicated, and the misman- 
agement is well camouflaged behind skillful 
public relations gimmicks. Often the pub- 
lic relations is so well managed that high 
Officials are praised for actions that should 
be criticized. 

When such deceptions are successful, all 
segments of our society must carry a part 
of the responsibility. However, a major part 
of the responsibility must fall on the Nation's 
press, for we have a duty to understand 
government and to cut through the Madison 
Avenue “snow jobs” that most political fig- 
ures use to some degree. 

ALL POLITICAL FIGURES USE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
GIMMICKS 


I am not being critical of all political fig- 
ures when I say that all political figures will 
to some degree use public relations gimmicks 
to make themselves look better than they 
are. I am being critical of the newsmen 
who take part in presenting one-sided hero 
images of high public officials, and end up 
as little more than high-level handout col- 
lectors. This may be a most convenient way 
to become the favorite columnist or the 
favorite reporter of public figures from the 
county courthouse to the White House. 
However, it is not filling the role that the 
press must fill if it is to be a true watchdog 
on government. 

The press may fill many roles with its 
comic section, sport page, society section, 
humorists, and lovelorn columns. All of 
these may be important in giving a news- 
paper the broad appeal and the sound cir- 
culation base that it must have to be effec- 
tive. But the real job of the newspaper is 
the coverage of government. This is the 
stuff upon which a democracy lives. This 
should never be forgotten, 

Unfortunately, it is often forgotten. Re- 
porters who are supposed to be watchdogs 
become the lap dogs of high political figures. 
Editors encourage the lap dog cult by buy- 
ing columns from writers who have little to 
commend them except their close personal 
ties with the President, the President's wife, 
or some influential political figure. 

There might have been some justification 
for Don Mellett to bend to the threats from 
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the Canton underworld in 1926, but he re- 
mained firm and courageous in the face of 
real physical danger. 

Don Mellett presents a rather sharp con- 
trast to the Washington correspondents who 
restrict themselves to highly favorable ex- 
planations of the great deeds of the great 
man in order to remain on the White House 
social list. 

MELLET?’S COURAGE PROVIDES CONTRAST 


The courage of Don Mellett in the face 
of real danger stands out even more sharply 
when placed beside the White House re- 

who won't ask the tough question or 
won't write of incidents that might be em- 
barrassing to the President or his most pow- 
erful associates, 

There is an overabundance of Washington 
newsmen who are afraid of the frown from 
the President, and who wince at an unkind 
word from other high government figures. 
There are too few who are willing to be 
identified as “an unfriendly questioner.” 
There are too few who are willing to be 
singled out as fighting for any prinicple. 
“Crusader” has even become a derogatory 
term in some newspaper circles. 

When a White House invitation becomes 
more important than aggressive reporting, 
the watchdog has become a lap dog. 

When the easy story leaked from high 
administration sources is more important 
than independence, the watchdog has become 
a lap dog. 

When general popularity with political 
figures is more important than principle, the 
watchdog is dead. 

Two major stories of the last year—the 
TFX warplane case and the Otepka case— 
can serve to demonstrate how many Wash- 
ington reporters and columnists failed in 
their role as watchdogs. They failed because 
they did not know their subject, or because 
they became propagandists for two political 
appointees. They failed despite the docu- 
mented record made by committees of Con- 
gress. 

LARGEST SINGLE CONTRACT IN ALL HISTORY 


The TFX story involved the integrity of 
the spending practices in the Defense De- 
partment, and the judgment of Defense Sec- 
retary Robert S. McNamara. It involved a 
Weapon system contract that would exceed 
$6.5 billion—the largest single contract in the 
history of the United States and probably in 
the history of the world. TFX involved the 
judgment of Defense Secretary McNamara. 

McNamara overruled the top-level Pen- 
tagon Source Selection Board that had 
favored awarding the contract to the Boeing 
Co. on the basis of both price and perform- 
ance, Testimony before the McClellan sub- 
committee indicates McNamara will waste 
more than $400 million by an arbitrary de- 
cision to hand the $6.5 billion TFX program 
to Texas-based General Dynamics Corp. 

Despite the documented record, a few 
hero worshiping reporters and columnists, 
feeding on Pentagon press office distortions, 
have been giving the public the line that 
McNamara’s decision will somehow save the 
taxpayers a billion dollars. They have taken 
the repeated factually inaccurate smears 
against the McClellan subcommittee mem- 
bers from anonymous Defense Department 
spokesmen. They have disregarded or 
rationalized the evidence of conflicts of in- 
terest” that should have caused two of Mc- 
Namara's top aides to disqualify themselves 
in the TFX decision. 

McNamara overruled the unanimous rec- 
ommendation that favored the Boeing TFX 
on the basis of a “superior performance” 
rating as well as a price that would be lower 
by $100 million to $415 million even by the 
figures available to McNamara at the time 
the decision was made. 

It was possible that McNamara could have 
been right, but certainly the burden of 
was on him to establish that he was right 
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since he overruled his subordinates to give 
the contract to General Dynamics. He 
signed a five-page memorandum of “justifi- 
cation” on November 21, 1962, that was 
loaded with errors, according to the Mc- 
Clellan subcommittee record. One of the 
errors was “a little slip up” on the entire 
performance rating of the General Dynamics 
plane. The performance rating was greatly 
inflated. Also, McNamara had a little error 
of $77 million and a little error of $29 mil- 
lion. 

“COMMONALITY” OF PARTS JUSTIFIED DECISION 


To justify his decision, McNamara made a 
claim that General Dynamics had greater 
“commonality” of parts in its Navy and Air 
Force versions that would result in great 
savings on maintenance, repair, spare parts, 
and training. The experts—civilian and 
military—testifying on enginering and mili- 
tary matters, have stated that the General 
Dynamics plane has little or no advantage 
over the Boeing plane in this area. One ex- 
perienced aeronautical engineer declared 
that the idea of any substantial savings be- 
cause of “commonality” was “poppycock.” 

McNamara stated he could disregard the 
low bid by Boeing because Boeing cost figures 
lacked “realism.” Boeing officials stated they 
submitted detailed cost figures to the De- 
fense Department, and had “backup mate- 
rial” available to demonstrate the realism of 
the bid. Boeing officials said the Defense 
Department never challenged their figures, 
but had arbitrarily tossed out their low bid. 
The McClellan committee proved the only 
Defense cost figures available had some 
rather dramatic errors—$291 million and $340 
million. 

M'NAMARA ADMITS LACK OF INFORMATION 


McNamara could not have been right if 
he relied upon these figures, which he now 
admits were in error. What figures did Mc- 
Namara have before him when he decided 
that Boeing lacked “cost realism” in making 
the low bid? When the auditors of the 
General Accounting Office questioned Mc- 
Namara about his decision, he admitted he 
had no other cost study available. He said 
he made “a rough judgment“ from his ex- 
perience as an official at Ford. 

McNamara told the GAO he got the figures 
out of his “head.” Comptroller General Jo- 
seph Campbell expressed his “surprise” that 
McNamara had no cost figures for such an 
important decision and stated that the GAO 
feels there must be written documents to 
support such multibillion-dollar decisions. 
But this wasn’t all. 

McNamara downgraded the modern brak- 
ing device—the thrust reverser—in the Boe- 
ing plane as being a risk engineering venture. 
The General Dynamics plane had a conven- 
tional dive brake that some say will make 
the plane obsolete before it is in production. 
The Navy and Air Force requested the “thrust 
reverser“ in the General Dynamics plane be- 
cause of its superiority. Experts have testi- 
fied it will cost $446 million more to equip 
the General Dynamics plane with the “thrust 
reverser” at this stage. 

CONFLICT ON RISK OF USING TITANIUM 


McNamara contended that Boeing’s use of 
titanium in the wing structure was also 
“risky.” On this point, the McClellan sub- 
committee has produced expert testimony of 
metallurgists, including specialists in 
titanium, who disagreed with McNamara. 
The experts testified there was no unusual 
risk inyolved in the use of titanium in the 
wing structure, and that the use proposed 
by Boeing was conventional. 

Gen. Curtis LeMay and Adm. George 
Anderson, then Chief of Naval Operations, 
approved the Boeing plane. They have told 
McNamara that they had reservations about 
the General Dynamics plane, and called it a 
“wrong decision.” 

Granted, this was a complicated and tech- 
nical subject, but it was not impossible and 
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the press, generally, failed to get to the heart 
of the matter. 

There were only about a dozen reporters 
who read the whole record of the TFX in- 
vestigation, and a few who read enough to 
be familiar with the weakness of McNamara’s 
position. However, there were dozens of 
apologists for McNamara who have written 
authoritatively without benefit of reading 
the record. They have written from Penta- 
gon handouts and from confidential inside 
information straight from McNamara, As- 
sistant Secretary Arthur Sylvester, former 
Deputy Defense Secretary Roswell Gilpatric 
or former Navy Secretary Fred Korth. 

Why would Defense Secretary McNamara 
overrule a unanimous recommendation to 
make what experts regard as a “wrong” de- 
cision to pay the highest price for the sec- 
ond best plane? 

He had help on this case from Gilpatric, 
the former lawyer for General cs, and 
from Fred Korth, whose Continental National 
Bank of Fort Worth had General Dynamics 
for one of its best customers. 

And it should be no surprise, both Gilpatric 
and Korth recommended that the contract 
should go to General Dynamics, rather than 
Boeing. Chairman McCLELLAN and others 
have given the opinion that neither Korth 
nor Gilpatric should have had any role in 
the TFX contract in the light of their prior 
associations with General Dynamics. But 
many reporters and editorial writers—igno- 
rant, gullible or lopsidedly partisan—could 
see no “conflict of interest” problem in the 
role of Gilpatric or Korth. 

Reporters I had worked with, and I might 
say agreed with, on the “conflict of interest” 
in the Dixon-Yates case in the Eisenhower 
administration, had no interest in going into 
the details of the role of Gilpatric or Korth, 
Others who had been aggressive in pointing 
up the role of Adolphe Wenzell in the Dixon- 
Yates case, wrote apologies for Gilpatric and 
Korth. 

In some cases it was ignorance of the facts. 
In some cases it was laziness in dealing with 
a complex record. I am afraid that in a few 
cases it was a foul political partisanship. 

OTEPKA CASE FOLLOWS PATTERN 

Most of these same factors were involved 
in the press failures in the coverage of the 
case of Otto F. Otepka. For more than a year 
now, Otto Otepka has undergone a most 
vicious and oppressive ordeal at the hands of 
his superiors in the State Department. He 
has been lied about, put under surveillance, 
had his room bugged and his telephone 
tapped. He has been removed from his posi- 
tion of responsibility, ostracized from his 
friends and in general treated in the man- 
ner one might expect in a police state. 

If Otto Otepka had engaged in espionage, 
or had been suspected of being engaged in 
espionage, then there might be some justifi- 
cation for some of the steps taken against 
him. However, that is not the case. No one 
has alleged that Otepka has done anything 
disloyal to his nation. He is accused of being 
disloyal to the State Department superiors 
by telling the truth to a Senate committee, 
and then producing the documents to prove 
that his superior had given untruthful testi- 
mony under oath on a material matter deal- 
ing with the operations of the security 
program. 

CAREER CIVIL SERVANT WITHOUT POLITICAL TIES 

Otto F. Otepka, the chief security evaluator 
at the State Department, became a State De- 
partment employee in 1953 shortly after the 
Eisenhower administration came to power. 
Some re found this fact alone to be 
grounds for being hostile to Otepka, and they 
characterized him as the last vestige of 
McCarthyism at the State Department. 

They did not know, or at least did not 
report, that Otepka was a career civil servant 
with no political ties who had been trans- 
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ferred from the Civil Service Commission to 
the State Department because of his experi- 
ence as a lawyer and security evaluator. 
Otepka believed in a strict security opera- 
tion, but he was not an irrational man who 
saw a Red under every bed. In fact, it was 
Otepka who had recommended clearance of 
Wolf Ladejinsky in 1954 when some more 
zealous persons sought to label the career 
agricultural attaché a “security risk.” 

He served with such distinction as a secu- 
rity evaluator that in 1958, Secretary of State 
Dulles awarded him the Department’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. Early in the Ken- 
nedy administration, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Administration Roger W. Jones 
commended Otepka as a skilled and balanced 
security evaluator. That was before direct 
conflicts of testimony developed involving 
Otepka and his superiors. 

Otepka delivered three State Department 
documents to the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee to prove he was telling the 
truth. One of Otepka’s superiors charged 
this was “insubordination” and violation of 
rules. To some reporters the delivery of 
documents to a Senate subcommittee was 
justification for firing. 

They did not know, or at least did not 
report, that Otepka delivered the documents 
to prove that he was telling the truth with 
regard to the handling of a security matter. 
His testimony had been in conflict with the 
testimony of one of his superiors, and he 
produced the records to prove he was truth- 
ful 


Otepka delivered documents that also 
proved his superiors were wrong. To some 
State Department-oriented reporters and edi- 
torial writers, this was “McCarthyism.” 

There are veteran reporters and editorial 
writers who do not understand the vital 
function of Congress in checking the admin- 
istration and operations of the executive 
branch. Many can’t tell the difference be- 
tween a responsible investigation as con- 
ducted by the late Senator Kefauver, Senator 
McClellan, or Representative Blatnik and 
one of the late Senator Joe McCarthy’s free- 
swinging extravaganzas. Many didn't try to 
tell the difference. They are automatically 
against any investigations, and automatically 
mouth the executive branch line without re- 
gard for its inconsistency or provable fallacy. 

In their eagerness to oust Otepka, two 
State Department officlals—John F. Reilly 
and Elmer Dewey Hill—took part in attach- 
ing a listening device to Otepka’s telephone. 
A third official knew about it. 

All three testified under oath that they 
had no knowledge that any wiretap, “bug,” 
or listening device had been attached to 
Otepka’s telephone. Not until after a Senate 
floor speech warned of perjury, did these 
three high State Department officials write 
letters to the Senate committee admitting 
the use of listening devices on Otepka's tele- 
phone. However, in admitting the use of the 
listening device, the three high officials ex- 
plained that there was no listening on the 
wire and no interception of Otepka’s calls. 
Since then, these letters—prepared in the 
State Department legal office and approved 
by Rusk—have been established as being in- 
accurate. 

Electronic expert Hill has testified that he 
actually recorded more than a dozen conver- 
sations on Otepka’s wire as part of a plan to 
try to get evidence to serve as a basis for 
ousting the security evaluator. He testified 
that Reilly knew of the recordings, and had 
a special interest in one of them. 

The documented record shows what is 
characterized by Senator Dopp as “perjury,” 
“falsification” and “lying” by three high level 
Officials who were trying to “get” Otto 
Otepka. Yet some newspapers have ignored 
this story. Others have continued to take 
the State Department line that the proof of 
“false” testimony on the wiretaps is not con- 
nected with the charges against Otepka. 
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THEY'VE RESIGNED—BUT THEY WEREN'T 
CRITICIZED 

Although Reilly and Hill have resigned, 
they have not been criticized by Secretary 
of State Rusk. Rusk allowed Belisle to re- 
main in the State Department for weeks after 
becoming aware of the “untruthful” state- 
ments in the transcript. Secretary Rusk and 
his top aids continue ahead with the Reilly- 
initiated charges to oust Otepka for coop- 
erating with Congress. 

The activities of the State Department 
have been an outrageous, cynical, and brutal 
effort to crush a dissenter for telling Con- 
gress the truth. In many ways, it is as bad 
as anything Joseph McCarthy did in his most 
irresponsible moments. 

But more outrageous than the State De- 
partment’s action has been the press per- 
formance. Some newsmen accepted the 
State Department philosophy that dissenters 
like Otepka should be squelched, and Con- 
gress barred from the facts. 

The Otepka case involves the effectiveness 
of the State Department security program. 
It involves the question of the integrity of 
many high-level officials in a department that 
is entrusted with vital foreign policy de- 
cisions. Yet, with only a few exceptions, the 
press has ignored this major investigation 
or has given it coverage warped to the State 
Department distortions, 

Fortunately, most reporting has been bet- 
ter than the reporting on the TFX inves- 
tigation and the Otepka case. Most stories 
are less complicated, and take less concen- 
trated study. 

The comments on the weaknesses of the 
press and the problems of the press should 
not discourage the young reporter. Where 
the job is being done poorly, there is great 
opportunity for those who will study and 
work on the complex jobs. There are al- 
ways Many reporters willing to cover the easy 
story—the story that takes only a small 
amount of background study and guaran- 
tees good play. There are always too few on 
the stories that take weeks of work, that 
have an uncertain future, make sources an- 
gry, and may be buried with the want ads. 

For this reason, there will always be plenty 
of room for reporters and editors who will 
tackle the tough story. 

Last October and November, the press dem- 
onstrated in the Bobby Baker case that it has 
the courage and the great capacity for a deep 
investigation when it has the will to do the 
job. In a few short weeks the press had a 
hundred or more reporters probing nearly 
every political, social, or business deal that 
Baker had touched. 


AND THEN SEX REARED ITS LOVELY HEAD 


Unfortunately, I must report that the 
interest of many others did not arise until 
after the appearance of a story about a Ger- 
man party girl who had been on the fringe 
of some of the Baker social action. She had 
also cavorted with some important political 
figures. Prior to this story there were only 
a handful of us doing any more than casual 
work on the subject. They included Julian 
Morrison of the Washington Daily News, 
Erwin Knoll of the Newhouse Washington 
bureau, and Larry Stern and Jack Landau of 
the Washington Post. It is amazing how a 
little sex angle stimulated editorial interest 
in good government. 

I have been fortunate to work for pub- 
lishers and editors who understand impor- 
tant stories about government without the 
necessity of being stimulated by a sex angle, 
a vicuna coat, a mink coat, or a erude pay- 
off. It isn't that they are uninterested in 
sex, but simply that they don’t need it to 
be interested in “conflicts of interest” and 
the more subtle forms of bad government. 

Our editors understood when Senator JOHN 
J. WiLLIaMs said the integrity of the Senate 
was involved in the Baker probe. 
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They understood that the evidence of arbi- 
trary decision on a $6.5 billion TFX contract 
was important, even though complicated. 

They understood that evidence of laxity 
in the State Department security division 
was vital, and that allegations of falsification 
by high officials was a grave matter. 

If we are to have effective reporting of 
complicated issues of government, it is vital 
to have editors who understand what they 
are doing. It is necessary to have editors 
who understand and appreciate the watch- 
dog role the newspapers should have. 


MANY EDITORS AND NEWSMEN FOLLOW MELLETT 
TRADITION 


This understanding of the watchdog role 
does not always manifest itself in a way 
that is as apparent to the general public as 
it was in the case of Don Mellett. But we 
are fortunate that there are many editors, 
publishers, and reporters who do have strong 
feelings about the responsibility of the press. 

Some of those I hold in highest esteem 
are men who spent their student years here 
at the University of Iowa. I was hired by 
Kenneth MacDonald, now editor of the Des 
Moines Register & Tribune, and Frank Eyerly, 
now the managing editor of the Des Moines 
Register & Tribune. From the time I was 
a police reporter I have had the closest as- 
sociation with them in uncovering scandals 
in the Polk County Courthouse, at the Des 
Moines City Hall, at the Iowa state house, 
and in Washington. They believe in the 
watchdog role of the press, They had in- 
dependence and courage on the toughest 
types of local stories that brought the down- 
fall of the whole courthouse gang, and a wide 
assortment of city officials. They have tried 
to encourage these traits in others. 

Dick Wilson, the chief of the Washington 
bureau, is another Iowa University man. 
He has a high competence, an independence, 
and a solid integrity that becomes more ap- 
parent each year I watch him move through 
the treacherous Washington waters avoid- 
ing the compromises that destroy so many. 

Out of that same era at the University of 
Iowa came Kermit McFarland, now a tough- 
minded editorial writer for the Scripps- 
Howard chain; and Ted Koop, now a vice 
president for CBS in Washington and one of 
the few television executives with a real 
depth of understanding on the Washington 
information problem. 

There are others, but those five men are 
enough to demonstrate that the spirit of 
courage and independence has come from 
this University in the past and has resulted 
in a significant contribution to the journal- 
ism profession and to the Nation. I am 
hopeful that their example and the reflection 
on the story of Donald R, Mellett will en- 
courage some present student to approach 
newspaper work with a full understanding 
of what the press must be for the Nation. 

At the time that these men—MacDonald, 
Eyerly, Wilson, McFarland and Koop—were 
students here in the mid- 1920s or were start- 
ing their careers, the newspaper world was 
still engaged in discussion of the murder of 
Don Mellett in Canton and the aggressive 
reporting of the Teapot Dome scandals by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

I am sure that all of these men were in- 
fluenced by the drama of these two great 
crusades—the work of Don Mellett that won 
the Pulitzer Prize for Meritorious Public 
Service in 1926, and the reporting of Paul Y. 
Anderson, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
that won the reporting award in 1929. 


TRAITS OF INDEPENDENCE HAVE ENDURED 


The American Mercury magazine under 
H. L. Mencken, the 18th amendment, the 
corruption of the Harding administration 
and the extreme conservatism of the Cool- 
idge administration were all factors that 
influenced those men in that formative pe- 
riod. All of these forces forged a deep belief 
in independent thinking and in individual 
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freedom of expression. Those traits have 
endured, and it is vital that they take per- 
manent root in the students who are here 
today and tomorrow. 

Newspapering is a profession that gives 
us the opportunity to be in day-to-day 
touch with the great people and the great 
moments of our time. It also brings us in 
contact with some worshippers of good and 
bad alike. It is a disservice to our profes- 
sion if we mislead our readers about the 
crooks and the clever charlatans who often 
win public office. 

Ours is a profession that gives us the 
opportunity to be a strong voice and a strong 
force for good government. We can mold 
good public officials into better public of- 
ficials by demanding top performance. We 
can make bad public officials toe the line 
or risk exposure and ouster. 


WHAT IS LOVED SHOULD BE PERFECT 


It is in the power of each reporter and 
each editor to make his own choice. He 
can take the easy way and be a patsy for 
those in political power, but knowing in the 
end that he was a weak-kneed hero wor- 
shiper who bent to any political wind of 
strength. Or he can be a force for good and 
serve as a real check on government. 

This is a business I love. I am submerged 
in it. If I am critical, it is because I know 
it can do so much more and can be so much 
more effective than it is. It has improved, 
but it needs more improvement, It needs 
people who will work in the face of the frus- 
tration of long and difficult tasks. It needs 
people of courage who will not flinch when 
the job requires risking the disfavor of the 
mighty, or the popular view of the moment. 

The press needs, and always will need, the 
independent courage characterized by Donald 
Mellett in his crusade for decent law en- 
forcement in Canton, Ohio. The least we 
can do for his memory is to remind ourselves 
of how important courageous and independ- 
ent newsmen are to the future of our Ameri- 
can democracy. It is our duty to understand 
our Government and to expose use of the 
big lie. It is our responsibility to oppose 
any practices that tend to muzzle or tame 
the watchdog. : 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the 
constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of 
the United States to provide injunctive 
relief against discrimination in public 
accommodations, to authorize the At- 
torney General to institute suits to pro- 
tect constitutional rights in public fa- 
cilities and public education, to extend 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to pre- 
vent discrimination in federally assisted 
programs, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it has been said during the 
debate that this bill is purely a sectional 
bill. We have been told that if this leg- 
islation is passed, the Federal Govern- 
ment will become a monstrous and 
tyrannical bureaucracy—and that the 
Senate is attempting to force upon the 
South a new era of reconstruction. 

I reject these contentions. Support- 
ers of this legislation have no wish or 
intention to use one section of this 
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country as a whipping boy in our effort 
to resolve what clearly is a national 
problem. Those who support the civil 
rights bill do not, and cannot, ignore 
the effects that passage of this legisla- 
tion will have on the cities and towns 
in their States. 

My own State of New Jersey long ago 
established State and local laws prohib- 
iting discrimination in schools, in em- 
ployment, and in places of public 
accommodations. These laws, some on 
the statute books for nearly two decades, 
have enabled New Jersey to make major 
breakthroughs in guaranteeing equal 
rights to all its citizens. We have 
moved ahead in the field of voting, em- 
ployment, education, and public accom- 
modations. 

It would be unrealistic, however, for 
me to say that all the problems in my 
State have been resolved. We have 
much conflict still ahead, many prob- 
lems still to work through. We intend 
to succeed—we will succeed. And we 
will be helped by the enactment of this 
civil rights bill, for it signifies national 
approval of the endeavor we began in my 
State over two decades ago. 

We do not pretend that passage of this 
civil rights bill will eliminate discrimina- 
tion overnight. Bad habits die hard. 
Bad attitudes die even harder. Many 
people cling tenaciously to the rigid be- 
lief that the mainstream of our society 
should be closed to an entire race. It is 
a difficult matter, indeed, to replace 
early formed, irrational attitudes of 
prejudice with the sensible dictates of 
reason. 

These intangibles, these ingrained 
attitudes, are not within easy reach of 
statutory prohibitions—that we know. 
But they are within reach of the Com- 
munity Relations Service provided by 
this bill. This Service offers the prag- 
matic, commonsense approach of work- 
ing with individuals and groups on a per- 
sonal basis—to secure voluntary compli- 
ance with the law of the land—as 
declared by the Constitution, the courts, 
and Congress. Although we are already 
using the conciliation approach in my 
own State, we believe that the Federal- 
State partnership evolving from this bill 
will enhance our progress even more. 
And someday soon we will be able to say 
that we have in truth and in fact put the 
spirit of civil rights into the letter of the 
civil rights law. 

To my southern colleagues who fear 
that dire consequences will flow from this 
bill, I would like to offer—if I can—en- 
couragement and hope. I would like to 
express to them my belief that this bill 
will usher in a new and better era for 
the South as well as for the Nation as a 
whole. 

Great advances will occur, I believe, 
from putting to better use the vast 
amount of energy and intelligence that 
heretofore has been expended to shore 
up the ever-weakening barriers of dis- 
crimination in the South. Our most 
sophisticated computers could not cal- 
culate the maintenance cost, in terms of 
the human effort, that has been used to 
insure the survival of the southern for- 
tress of racial prejudice. Yet we know 
from the lessons of history that the same 
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quantum of human effort channeled to- 
ward accomplishing the higher purposes 
of mankind could lead the southern part 
of our Nation to a plateau of achieve- 
ment—in government, in science, and in 
the arts, never before dreamed of. 

As schools, jobs, and new opportuni- 
ties are opened to Negroes, there will be 
more doctors, scientists, educators, tech- 
nicians, and professionally trained indi- 
viduals taking their place in southern so- 
ciety. From this influx of new talent, 
the South will receive a new impetus and 
a new strength. 

Businessmen, too, will welcome the in- 
creased prosperity brought about by the 
contribution of additional brainpower. 
More and more businessmen will recog- 
nize that the only undesirable color on a 
profit-loss statement is red—not black. 

Through such advances the South will 
move closer to the ideal of an aristocracy 
whose rationale is talent, where every 
man is free to prove his individual 
worth—the only justifiable aristocracy in 
a democratic society. 

This new southern era will be built, 
as indeed it must, on the consciences of 
men. The true meaning of civil rights 
transcends the opportunities for new and 
better jobs, the greater economic pros- 
perity that will come from enactment of 
this legislation. At the very heart of the 
issue is a basic moral question: Are men 
to be treated with equality and dignity? 

Many courageous southerners have 
spoken out on the moral necessity of 
guaranteeing equality to our Negro citi- 
zens. These Southern citizens have felt 
and have shared the national conscience. 
Soon, I am confident, their neighbors 
too will feel and share their belief that 
Negro travelers are entitled to have 
equal access to public facilities. They 
will see Negro fathers and mothers tak- 
ing their children to a previously segre- 
gated restaurant for the first time and 
feel that the precepts of equality, which 
we have all learned, have become a part 
of their daily lives. 

For decades, some of the greatest 
southern leaders, some of the most high- 
ly qualified men in America, have been 
barred from making the full contribu- 
tion of their talents to the service of 
their country. They could not erase the 
past, they could not sever the chains of 
prejudice which bound them to one sec- 
tion of the Nation. 

When they contemplated the White 
House, the State Department, and other 
high offices in our National Govern- 
ment, they knew that they could not 
serve; they had disqualified themselves 
by their defense of racial segregation. 

But for the tragic flaw of discrimina- 
tion, how many great men from the 
South might have done much more to 
shape the lives and destinies of this great 
Republic? 

There must be an end to men of self- 
ish purpose and of small vision who 
trade upon the bigotry and prejudice 
of the weak and uninformed, who stir 
up bitterness and resentment to pave 
their path to elective office, the little 
men who bring public embarrassment 
to the truly great men of the South. 
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Now is the time to move forward into 
that area of progress and prosperity for 
the new South. Now is the time to be- 
gin to rebuild the bridges of close friend- 
ship among all regions of our Nation, 
and between men of different races. 

Passage of this civil rights legislation 
will not bring the heavy hand of the 
Federal Government down upon the 
South; we are extending not the closed 
fist of hatred, but the open hand of 
friendship. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing additional routine business was 
transacted: 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Solis Horwitz, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, which was referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. McGOVERN, by unanimous con- 
sent, introduced a bill (S. 2925) to amend 
title II of Public Law 480, 83d Congress, 
to authorize the use of foreign currencies 
by the President to carry out more effec- 
tively programs undertaken under titles 
II and III, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McGovern 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF FOOD-FOR-PEACE 
LAW TO ASSIST FOOD DISTRIBU- 
TION BY VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
am today introducing a bill to amend 
title II of Public Law 480, 83d Congress, 
to authorize the use of foreign currencies 
by the President to more effectively carry 
out programs under titles II and III of 
this act. 

Title II of Public Law 480 authorizes 
the use of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties held in stock by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for disaster relief 
and other assistance including self-help 
community works projects. 

Under title III available surplus foods 
are donated to accredited nonprofit, vol- 
untary relief agencies of the United 
States and to intergovernmental orga- 
nizations, for the assistance of needy per- 
sons and use in nonprofit school feeding 
programs in friendly countries abroad. 

For a number of years voluntary or- 
ganizations have been limited in their 
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programs associated with the distribu- 
tion of donated foods because of a short- 
age of local currencies to cover the cost 
of many desirable activities. It is ex- 
pected that these local currencies, made 
available by the President under the bill 
I have just introduced, will be used to 
pay the cost of internal transportation 
of food in some cases, and for tools, 
equipment, and for other local needs to 
more effectively carry out the programs 
of the voluntary agencies and the inter- 
governmental groups distributing the do- 
nated foods. Locally produced protein 
supplements could be purchased under 
this authority to improve the nutritional 
value of our food grants. 

Mr. President, the wording of this bill 
was carefully worked out following hear- 
ings on the subject by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and conferences 
with the legal counsels for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and AID. 

Representative Marruews, of Florida, 
has introduced H.R. 10165, a bill identi- 
cal to this, in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

At a hearing before the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Agricultural Operations of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
Under Secretary of State Averell Harri- 
man and AID Administrator David Bell 
endorsed this proposed amendment to 
Public Law 480. 

Mr. Harriman said: 

I can say the State Department fully en- 
dorses the amendment as written and iti 
objectives. It is not only humane, but also 
will further the objectives of these volun- 


tary agencies, and also further our objec- 
tives, our worldwide objectives. 


Mr. Bell said: 
We strongly support this proposal. 


The Department of Agriculture sub- 
sequently submitted a statement which 
was made a part of the hearing record 
which said “the Department of Agri- 
culture favors enactment of the amend- 
ment.“ 

Mr. President, Public Law 480 will ex- 
pire at the end of this year and there is 
wide bipartisan support for its exten- 
sion. In view of the widespread agree- 
ment on the desirability of amending it 
in this way, I hope that title II of Public 
Law 480 can be amended as provided in 
this new bill when the act is extended 
by the Congress this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2925) to amend title II 
of Public Law 480, 83d Congress, to au- 
thorize the use of foreign currencies by 
the President to carry out more effec- 
tively programs undertaken under title 
II and III. introduced by Mr. McGovern, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
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tion 203 of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 
480, Eighty-third Congress), as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) After the third sentence insert the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In addition to other 
funds available for such purposes under any 
other Act, funds made available under this 
title may be used to purchase foreign cur- 
rencies accruing under title I in order to 
meet costs (except the personnel and admin- 
istrative costs of cooperating sponsors, dis- 
tributing agencies, and recipient agencies) 
designed to assure that commodities made 
available under this title or under title III 
are used to carry out more effectively the 
purposes for which such -commodities are 
made available or to promote community 
and other self-help activities designed to al- 
leviate the causes of the need for such as- 
sistance: Provided, however, That such 
funds shall be used only to supplement, and 
not substitute for, funds normally available 
for such purposes from other non-United 
States Government sources.” 

(2) In the last sentence after costs“ insert 
“or for the purchase of foreign currencies”, 


CIVIL RIGHTS—AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT NO. 1057) 


Mr. GORE submitted an amendment 
(No. 1057), intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 7152, the so-called civil 
rights bill, which was received, read, 
3 to be printed, and lie on the 
table. 


TABULATION OF THE TIME FOR 
DEBATE REMAINING TO EACH 
SENATOR 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Record a statement of the time 
for debate remaining to each Senator. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Minutes 
52 
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RECESS TO 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. HART. Mr, President, if there is 
no further business to be transacted, I 
move, pursuant to the order earlier en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in recess 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 51 minutes p.m.) the 
Senate took a recess, under the order 
previously entered, until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, June 19, 1964, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate June 18 (legislative day of 
March 30), 1964: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Solis Horwitz, of Pennsylvania, to be an 

Assistant Secretary of Defense. ; 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JuNE 18, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev.Bernard Braskamp, 
offered the following prayer: 


Colossians 3: 23: And whatsoever ye 
do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not 
unto men. 

O Thou God of infinite grace, give us 
a calm and courageous spirit and an in- 
trepid and an indomitable faith as we 
daily find ourselves challenged by Thy 
greatness and goodness, and constrained 
by Thy love and care to serve Thee and 
our fellow men. 

May the least as well as the greatest, 
the weakest as well as the strongest have 
a share in rendering faithful and valu- 
able service to our beloved country and 
all mankind. 

Grant that our minds and hearts may 
never accept the verdict of those mo- 
ments of futility and frustration or take 
ee with our moods of anxiety and 

ear. 

Inspire us to attempt great ventures 
in the ways of living that are noble and 
magnanimous and may our whole life 
be manifestly a glorious witness to the 
spirit of good will toward all the mem- 
bers of the human family. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the President pro tempore, pur- 
suant to 49 Stat. 425, as amended by 
Public Law 85-474, appointed the fol- 
lowing Members on the part of the Sen- 
ate to the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference to be held in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, August 20 to 28, 1964: Mr. 
ROBERTSON, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
LAUSCHE, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
Morton, and Mr. TOWER. 


IMMIGRATION HEARINGS DELAYED 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, hear- 
ings on pending immigration legislation 
were opened 1 week ago today by the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality. Our first witness was Con- 
gressman EMANUEL CELLER, chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee and 
sponsor of H.R. 7700, the major pending 
bill. We were limited to 1 hour of 
testimony on our opening day due to the 
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fact the House met at 11 am. Fifty 
minutes of that hour were taken up 
by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER] reading a prepared state- 
ment, leaving 10 minutes for questions 
by members of the subcommittee. Our 
hearings were recessed subject to a date 
convenient for the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] to appear and com- 
plete his testimony. Today was set as 
the time convenient, after agreement 
was reached with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. But Mr. CEL- 
LER later refused to reappear and com- 
plete his testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, our subcommittee has 
lost one week of hearings in an effort to 
accommodate the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Therefore, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that our subcommittee may, this 
afternoon, sit and hear testimony from 
interested Members of the House, while 
the House is in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and may I say fur- 
ther I shall not object, I understand that 
the request is confined to time during 
general debate in the House today? 

Mr.FEIGHAN. Yes. 

Mr. POFF. May I also say it has 
been the custom in the past to make 
such a request only on a day-to-day 
basis. I assume the gentleman expects 
to pursue that practice? 

Mr, FEIGHAN. My request is for this 
afternoon only. 

Mr. POFF. I understand the gentle- 
man does not anticipate some time later 
to make the request beyond one day? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. No, not at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may sit 
today during general debate in the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


VENEZUELA’S PROPOSED SANC- 
TIONS AGAINST CUBA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
T ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, latest reports that Venezuela has 
formally proposed that the nations of 
the hemisphere adopt strong sanctions 
against Cuba gives renewed opportunity 
for U.S. leadership within the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 
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The Venezuelan proposal calls for col- 
lective break in diplomatic relations with 
the Castro regime, thus affecting Mexico, 
Chile, Uruguay, and Bolivia, the only 
countries in Latin America continuing 
such relations. Venezuela also wants 
suspension of trade between OAS mem- 
ber nations and Cuba, and is also press- 
ing for a halt to air and sea traffic to and 
from Cuba and Latin America. 

Adoption of such steps would do much 
to further U.S. policy of placing Castro 
in solitary confinement within this hem- 
isphere. I have long advocated strong 
action by the OAS in meeting the Cuban 
threat to this hemisphere, and have also 
urged that air and sea access to and from 
Cuba and OAS nations be closed, along 
with telegraph communications as well. 
The Venezuelan Government is to be 
commended for its initiative, and I cer- 
tainly support adoption of these meas- 
ures by the OAS. 

June 24 marks the date when votes will 
be taken on the Venezuelan proposal to 
bring the matter before the OAS con- 
vened in Washington. I urge that the 
United States undertake new efforts to 
assure that the question be carried be- 
fore the full Organization of American 
States, and that U.S. representatives will 
press vigorously for adoption of strong 
sanctions against Communist Castro. 


GUNS IN AIRPLANES 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
recent slaying of pilot and crew of a com- 
mercial F-27 in California recently, the 
problem of passenger and crew air safety 
is recognized more clearly as serious and 
urgent. I have been drafting legislation 
in this field for some time. Today I am 
introducing this legislation, convinced 
that the proposals to date have not gone 
far enough in the public protection. 

My bill will prohibit the act of carry- 
ing firearms or explosives on board com- 
mercial aircraft without first declaring 
them. It will apply to all except the 
Secret Service, the FBI, and FAA inspec- 
tors. It will give the carriers the right 
to search baggage and person at the car- 
rier’s option, and it will punish the act 
of taking firearms or explosives on board 
commercial aircraft independent of in- 
tent, by a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment 
for 10 years. 

In addition this legislation requires 
amendment of the regulations of the FAA 
to prohibit any person not a member of 
the flight crew from entering on the 
flight deck at any time an engine is run- 
ning except upon direct. orders of the 
pilot. Unfortunately this will keep many 
harmless viewers and curiosity seekers 
and sometimes youngsters out of the 
cockpit, but the requirement is important 
to the safety of passengers. It will make 
it easier for the crew to say no. 

I commend this important legislation 
to the consideration of my colleagues on 
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both sides of the aisle. It is a tough law 
to meet a tough situation without ham- 
stringing the commercial traveler. 


CONGRESS NEEDS A HOTLINE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been left to the Peiping Red Chinese 
radio to first inform the news media and 
the American people that U.S. planes 
have been bombing in Laos and that the 
Central Intelligence Agency has hired 
mercenaries, apparently, to fly U.S. 
planes on bombing and strafing mis- 
sions in the Congo. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit instead of a hot- 
line from the White House to Moscow, 
we apparently need a hotline between 
Congress and Peiping, in Red China, to 
inform us and the citizens of this coun- 
try what some Government agencies and 
officials are doing these days. 


PROVIDING EDUCATIONAL ASSIST- 
ANCE TO CHILDREN OF PERMA- 
NENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED 
SERVICE-CONNECTED VETERANS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 221) 
to amend chapter 35 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide educational 
assistance to the children of veterans 
who are permanently and totally dis- 
abled from an injury or disease arising 
out of active military, naval, or air serv- 
ice during a period of war or the induc- 
tion period, with amendments of the 
Senate thereto, and consider the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, line 1, after “Sec. 3.” insert “(a)”. 

Page 3, after line 14, insert: 

“(b) Section 1712 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 

„d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, an eligible 
person may be afforded educational assistance 
beyond the age limitation applicable to him 
under such subsection by a period of time 
equivalent to any period of time which 
elapses between the eighteenth birthday of 
such eligible person or the date on which an 
application for benefits of this chapter is 
filed on behalf of such eligible person, which- 
ever is later, and the date of final approval 
of such application by the Administrator; 
but in no event shall educational assistance 
under this chapter be afforded an eligible 
person beyond his thirty-first birthday by 
reason of this subsection’.” 

Page 3, line 19, after “Sec. 5.” insert “(a)”. 

Page 3, line 23, strike out “and below the 
age of twenty-three years”. 

Page 4, line 2, strike out “Act.” and in- 
sert “Act, excluding from such five-year 
period any period of time which may elapse 
between the date on which application for 
benefits of chapter 35, United States Code, is 
filed on behalf of an eligible person and the 
date of final approval of such application by 
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the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; but in 
no event shall educational assistance under 
chapter 35, title 38, United States Code, be 
afforded to any eligible person beyond his 
thirty-first birthday by reason of this sec- 
tion.” 

Page 4, after line 2, insert: 

“(b) Any individual who is an ‘eligible 
person’ within the meaning of section 1701 
(a)(1) of title 38, United States Code, due 
to his parent’s death as a result of a sery- 
ice-connected disability shall be considered 
to be an ‘eligible person’ solely by virtue of 
the amendments made by this Act if his eli- 
gibility due to his parent’s death occurred 
after the age limitation applicable to him 
under section 1712(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, and if he is an ‘eligible person’ 
as defined in the amendments made by this 
Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TeaGue of Texas moves to concur in 
the Senate amendments 1, 2, and 5 and dis- 
agree to the amendments 3 and 4 and con- 
cur in amendment 6 with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by Senate amendment numbered 6 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 6. Section 1741(b) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(b) The total period of educational as- 
sistance under this subchapter and other 
subchapters of this chapter may not exceed 
the amount of entitlement as established in 
section 1711 of this title, except that the 
Administrator may extend such period in the 
case of any person if he finds that addi- 
tional assistance is necessary to accomplish 
the purpose of special restorative training 
as stated in subsection (a) of this section.’ 

“SEC. 7. Section 1643 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“*(c) In order that effective State control 
may be maintained over educational insti- 
tutions participating in educational pro- 
grams carried on under this title, the Ad- 
ministrator shall continue to utilize State 
approving agencies in the administration of 
such programs.“ 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Senate amendments 1, 2, and 5, to 
which I move concurrence, merely ex- 
tend the age limit for educational as- 
sistance by the period of time required 
for final approval of the application by 
the Veterans’ Administration. Very few 
cases would be affected by these amend- 
ments and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has no objection to them. 

Senate amendment 3, to which I move 
disagreement, is a technical drafting 
amendment and does not affect the sub- 
stance of the bill. 

Senate amendment 4, to which I move 
disagreement, would bring about the 
abandonment of a long-standing con- 
gressional policy with respect to the age 
limitations applicable to children of vet- 
erans receiving educational assistance 
under the war orphans’ educational as- 
sistance program. Section 5 of the 
House-passed bill—which would be 
amended by Senate amendment 4—is a 
transitional provision which will be effec- 
tive for only 5 years. Section 5—with- 
out Senate amendment 4—would pro- 
vide that an eligible individual—solely 
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by reason of this legislation—who is over 
17 but below 23 years of age on the date 
of enactment of this legislation would 
have 5 years from the date of enactment 
of this legislation in which to avail him- 
self of its benefits. The Senate amend- 
ment would remove the limitation that 
such individuals must be below age 23 
and would permit such individuals over 
17 years of age on the date of enact- 
ment of this legislation to receive the 
benefits of the war orphans’ educational 
assistance program until they attain 
their 31st birthday. The effect of the 
Senate amendment would be to greatly 
enlarge the temporary advantages given 
the individuals made eligible for benefits 
under this legislation and to totally aban- 
don the period of eligibility—from 18 to 
23 years of age—which has been an in- 
tegral part of the war orphans’ edu- 
cational assistance program from its in- 
ception. It would result in many in- 
equities as against war orphans for 
whom this program was primarily in- 
tended. 

Senate amendment 6, to which I also 
move disagreement, is geared complete- 
ly into Senate amendment 4 and as 
drafted would have no effect independ- 
ent of that amendment. If modified so as 
to stand alone its effect would be simi- 
lar to that of Senate amendment 4. 
It would for an arbitrarily determined 
class—those persons whose parents died 
as a result of a permanent and total 
service-connected disability but who 
would be ineligible for benefits under the 
program because of being beyond the 
maximum age—extend the benefits of 
the war orphans’ educational assistance 
program until they reach age 31. The 
same considerations which require me to 
oppose Senate amendment 4 require me 
to oppose this amendment. 

The amendment which I offer in lieu 
of the language in Senate amendment 
6 consists of two parts. The first part 
would be an amendment to section 1741 
(b) of title 38, United States Code. This 
is identical to S. 2636 by Senator HILL, 
of Alabama, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has reported favorably on it. 
The effect of this amendment would be to 
permit the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, in the case of a retarded or other- 
wise handicapped child receiving special 
restorative training under the war or- 
phans’ educational assistance program to 
overcome or lessen the effects of a mani- 
fest physical or mental disability, to af- 
ford more than 36 months’ entitlement, 
or its equivalent in accelerated payments, 
if he finds that a longer period is needed 
to complete the special restorative pro- 
gram which has been authorized for the 
child. Under present law, such training 
may be afforded for a period not to ex- 
ceed 36 months, and there is special pro- 
vision whereby a parent or a guardian of 
a child pursuing an especially expensive 
course may accelerate the use of its en- 
titlement in order to receive additional 
money to pay the tuition and other fees 
applicable to such course. Specifically, 
the basic rate of special training allow- 
ance is $110 per month. However, if the 
tuition fees applicable to any course are 
more than $35 per calendar month, the 
basic allowance may be increased by the 
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amount that such charges exceed $35 per 
month, but the child’s period of entitle- 
ment must be reduced by 1 day for each 
$3.60 that the special training allow- 
ance paid exceeds the basic monthly 
allowance. There is no provision per- 
mitting the Administrator to extend the 
period of entitlement even though a few 
additional months’ assistance may 
enable the child to complete the course. 
This amendment would remedy this 
situation. The limited impact of this 
amendment costwise can be estimated by 
the fact that the number of handicapped 
children who have been furnished special 
restorative training since the beginning 
of the program in 1956 totals only 22 
individuals. 

The second part of the amendment is 
intended to insure State supervision and 
control of educational institutions par- 
ticipating in educational programs such 
as the one which is expanded by this 
legislation. Resistance to Federal con- 
trol and the maintenance of State super- 
vision and control of educational institu- 
tions has a long and firmly established 
legislative history in the Congress. 

Public Law 550 of the 82d Congress, 
the so-called Korean GI bill, was de- 
signed to correct many of the abuses of 
the World War II program. One of the 
principal features of the Korean bill 
was the provision for establishment of 
State approving agencies so that the su- 
pervision of educational institutions and 
the approval of courses available to eligi- 
ble persons receiving educational assist- 
ance would be within the control of the 
States. 

In the 84th Congress educational as- 
sistance was provided for the orphans of 
veterans who died from a service-con- 
nected cause and this act invoked the 
provisions of the Korean Conflict Act 
which provided for State supervision and 
control. 

For all practical purposes education 
under the Korean Conflict Act will termi- 
nate January 31, 1965. Since the war 
orphans’ educational assistance program 
continues, it was necessary to provide 
that State supervision of schools and 
courses under that program should con- 
tinue after January 31, 1965. This was 
accomplished by the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 88-126. 

The number of persons receiving edu- 
cational assistance will be reduced after 
the termination of the Korean Conflict 
Act on January 31, 1965, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has therefore in- 
dicated its intention to change its policy 
so that there will be practically no fur- 
ther utilization of State approving agen- 
cies. I, therefore, offer my amendment 
to provide that the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs shall continue to utilize 
State aproving agencies in order that 
effective State control can be main- 
tained. 

It is estimated that the bill, H.R. 221, 
now under consideration, will provide 
educational assistance to an additional 
2,000 traineees the first year and will 
reach a maximum of approximately 
4,600 trainees in fiscal year 1968. The 
increase in the number of persons to re- 
ceive educational assistance from the 
Veterans’ Administration emphasizes the 
importance of insuring that effective 
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State control of the educational institu- 
tions and courses will be maintained. 

The State approving agencies do not 
supervise the individual receiving educa- 
tional assistance but instead supervise 
the educational institution and it is clear 
that a reduction in the number of per- 
sons receiving educational assistance will 
not result in a corresponding reduction 
of the duties and the time required by 
the State approving agencies in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of the Veterans’ Administration on 
the Senate amendments to H.R. 221 be 
included in the Recorp at this point. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1964. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am pleased to re- 
spond to your letter of December 11, 1963, 
requesting my views with respect to the 
Senate amendments to H.R. 221, 88th Con- 
gress, together with an analysis of their 
effects. 

The amendments made by the Senate to 
the bill may conveniently be considered to 
fall into two groups. 

Section 1712 of title 38, United States 
Code, would be amended to add a new sub- 
section (d) as follows: 

“(d) Nothwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, an eligible 
person may be afforded educational assistance 
beyond the age limitation applicable to him 
under such subsection by a period of time 
equivalent to any period of time which 
elapses between the eighteenth birthday of 
such eligible person or the date on which 
an application for benefits of this chapter 
is filed on behalf of such eligible person, 
whichever is later, and the date of final ap- 
proval of such application by the Adminis- 
trator; but in no event shall educational 
assistance under this chapter be afforded an 
eligible person beyond his thirty-first birth- 
day by reason of this subsection.” 

The effect of this amendment is to add to 
the period during which an eligible person 
may receive war orphans’ educational assist- 
ance under the basic provisions of section 
1712 of title 38 (generally 18 through 23 years 
of age) the period that is required for the 
Veterans’ Administration to process the 
claim to the point of determining eligibility 
for the benefit. In the event that an appli- 
cation for war orphans’ educational assist- 
ance is made before the eligible child is 18 
years of age there would be no addition to the 
period to which the educational assistance 
could be afforded because of processing time 
within the Veterans’ Administration prior to 
the child’s 18th birthday. While the report 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare to accompany H.R. 221 (S. Rept. 753) is 
silent as to the reason for this limitation, we 
assume that this provision was designed to 
recognize the fact that any delay in process- 
ing the application prior to the child's 18th 
birthday would not deprive the child of a 
full 5 years to pursue a course of education 
as contemplated under the law. 

To our knowledge there have been few in- 
stances in which eligible persons have lost 
benefits because of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s delay in processing a claim. However, 
the implementation of this amendment 
would require additional administrative proc- 
esses but these, in our opinion, would present 
no particular difficulties. We have no means 
of estimating the numbers who would be 
affected or the possible increase in the ad- 
ministrative cost which would result from 
enactment of the amendment, but both the 
number and the amount would be small. 
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Therefore, we have no objection to this 
amendment. 

The remaining Senate amendments have 
the effect of amending section 5 of the bill 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. (a) In the case of any individual 
who is an ‘eligible person’ within the mean- 
ing of section 1701 (a) (1) of title 38, United 
States Code, solely by virtue of the amend- 
ments made by this Act, and who is above 
the age of seventeen years on the date of 
enactment of this Act, the period referred 
to in section 1712 of title 38, United States 
Code, shall not end with respect to such in- 
dividual until the expiration of the five-year 
period which begins on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, excluding from such five- 
year period any period of time which may 
elapse between the date on which applica- 
tion for benefits of chapter 35, United States 
Code, is filed on behalf of an eligible person 
and the date of final approval of such ap- 
plication by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs; but in no event shall educational 
assistance under chapter 35, title 38, United 
States Code, be afforded to any eligible per- 
son beyond his 3lst birthday by reason of 
this section. 

“(b) Any individual who is an ‘eligible 
person’ within the meaning of section 1701 
(a) (1) of title 38, United States Code, due 
to his parent's death as a result of a service- 
connected disability shall be considered to 
be an ‘eligible person’ solely by virtue of 
the amendments made by this Act if his eli- 
gibility due to his parent’s death occurred 
after the age limitation applicable to him 
under section 1712(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, and if he is an ‘eligible person’ 
as defined in the amendments made by this 
Act.” 

As it passed the House, section 5 of H.R. 
221 was a standard “savings provision” de- 
signed to assure that any person above the 
age of 17 years and below the age of 23 years 
on the date of the bill’s enactment, and who 
was first made eligible as a result of such 
enactment, would have a full 5 years to pur- 
sue a course of education. A provision of 
this nature was included in the basic War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 
(Public Law 634, 84th Cong.) and has been 
made applicable to all extensions to the war 
orphans’ educational assistance program 
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The effect of the Senate amendments is 
threefold. Most importantly, they would per- 
mit a person over the age of 23, but under 
the age of 31 on the date of the bill's en- 
actment to receive war orphans’ educational 
assistance until the date 5 years after the 
bill’s enactment, or until his 31st birthday, 
whichever was the earlier. The general prin- 
ciple of exclusion of time between the time 
of filing of claim and the time the Veterans’ 
Administration determines eligibility would 
be made applicable to this 5-year period so 
that training could, in practical effect, extend 
longer than 5 years beyond the date of the 
bill’s enactment. And, finally, the temporary 
authority to afford training to a person who 
became eligible after his 23d birthday would 
extend not only to individuals who were first 
made eligible by the enactment of H.R. 221, 
but would also be available to persons whose 
parents died of service-connected causes 
while a disability evaluated as “total disabil- 
ity permanent in nature” was in existence. 

Section 5 of the bill, as amended by the 
Senate, would for the first time depart from 
the general principle applicable to the war 
orphans’ educational assistance program that 
the benefit will only be available if the child 
becomes eligible prior to his 23d birthday, 
The report of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare to accompany H.R. 221— 
S. Rept. 753, 88th Congress—explains the rea- 
son behind the amendment in the following 
language: 

“The rationale of a savings clause such as 
section 5 of H.R. 221 is that an eligible person 
should not have his rights reduced simply 
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because the bill had not been enacted at an 
earlier date. In this instance the committee 
decided that this reasoning had equal valid- 
ity in the case of an eligible person who was 
23 or over on the date of enactment as it 
did in the case of an eligible person under 
the age of 23 on the date of enactment. Sec- 
tion 5 as amended applied only to those per- 
sons made eligible solely by the enactment 
of this act.” 

The report contains the further explana- 
tion that subsection (b) of section 5 was 
added “to avoid any unjust discrimination 
in the application of section 5 against the 
children of a parent who died as a result of 
his service-connected disabilities.” 

We are sympathetic to the purpose behind 
this Senate amendment and would not object 
to this exception from what would continue 
to be the general rule if true equality of 
treatment would result. Unfortunately this 
is not the case, since the amended section 5, 
even with the addition of subsection (b), 
would discriminate against children whose 
parents died from a service-connected dis- 
ability but who at the time of death had a 
disability rating other than permanent and 
total. Moreover, there does not appear to be 
any practical way of revising the Senate 
amendment to achieve equality of treatment 
between the new groups which would be 
made eligible by H.R. 221 and the “war or- 
phans,” who are the primary beneficiaries 
of the program. The deletion of the 23- 
year age limit from section 5 for all eligible 
persons would be the most liberal possible 
approach, unless age limits are to be aban- 
doned entirely, and thus would go the fur- 
thest toward eliminating all inequalities, but 
even this would not solve the problem. 
There would be individuals barred from the 
program because they were over the age of 
23 upon either the date of the enactment of 
the original 1956 act or on the date of the 
applicable amendment, would still be barred 
because they now have passed their 3ist 
birthday. 

Under these circumstances it appears to 
us that the House version of section 6 of the 
bill, that is, limiting the savings provision 
to persons between the ages of 18 and 23 on 
the date of the bill’s enactment, is the more 
equitable, since it affords the same treatment 
as was afforded the earlier classes of bene- 
ficiaries. I would see no objection, however, 
to the language added by the Senate which 
applies the principle of excluding processing 
time from the computation of the 5-year 
period following the bill’s enactment. This 
would merely carry out the pattern of the 
proposed 1712(d) of title 38, United States 
Code. 


We are unable to estimate the number 
of persons who would be affected by the 
additional Senate amendments, nor the cost 
involved. However, we do not believe the 
number and cost would be more than the 
estimates contained in my report to the 
chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which appear on page 6 of 
the report of that committee to accompany 
the bill. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program 
to the presentation of this report to your 
committee. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. DRIVER, 
Deputy Administrator 
(For and in the absence of J. S. Gleason, 
Jr., Administrator). 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1964. 
Hon. LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are pleased to re- 
spond to your request for a report by the 
Veterans’ Administration on S. 2636, 88th 
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Congress, a bill to amend chapter 35 of title 
38, United States Code, relating to educa- 
tional assistance for war orphans to provide 
that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
may afford special restorative training for an 
additional period of time when he finds such 
is necessary to overcome or lessen the effects 
of a physical or mental disability which han- 
dicaps the child in the pursuit of his edu- 
cational program. 

The basic purpose of S. 2636 is indicated by 
its title quoted above. In effect, it would 
permit the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to increase the period of time during 
which a person may receive special restora- 
tive training. This training is a form of war 
orphans’ educational assistance, and is de- 
signed to overcome or lessen the effects of a 
manifest physical or mental disability which 
would handicap an eligible person in the 
pursuit of a program of education. The na- 
ture of such training is indicated by the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the report of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to accom- 
pany H.R. 9824, 84th Congress, the bill which 
became the War Orphans’ Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1956 (H. Rept. No. 1974, 84th 
Cong.) : 

“Since some eligible persons are certain to 
be suffering from physical or mental disabili- 
ties which handicap them in the pursuit of 
their education, this act contains provision 
for suitable training of such persons, called 
special restorative training. Special restora- 
tive training is intended to provide training 
or retraining to restore or improve the in- 
dividual's ability with respect to physical or 
mental functions in which he is handicapped 
and which are essential to the normal pur- 
suit of education. It would include courses 
of training such as language retraining, 
speech and voice correction, speech retention 
or voice retention, speech (lip) reading, 
auditory training, braille reading and writ- 
ing, training in ambulation, one-hand type- 
writing, left-hand or non-dominant-hand 
writing, personal adjustment training, and 
so forth. Special restorative training means 
a plan of training activities and does not 
mean medical care and treatment.” 

The basic period of entitlement to special 
restorative training and the monthly mone- 
tary allowance payable, are both identical to 
those applicable to war orphans’ educational 
assistance generally; namely, 36 months’ en- 
titlement and $110 monthly monetary allow- 
ance, respectively. However, if the tuition 
fees applicable to any course are more than 
$35 per calendar month, the basic allowance 
may be increased by the amount that such 
charges exceed $35 per month, but the child's 
period of entitlement must be reduced by 1 
day for each $3.60 that the special training 
allowance paid exceeds the basic monthly 
allowance. 

There is no provision currently in the law 
which would permit the Administrator to ex- 
tend the period of entitlement to special 
restorative training, even though a few addi- 
tional months’ assistance may enable the 
child to complete the course. This bill is 
designed to authorize such an extension in 
cases where it would otherwise be impossible 
for the eligible child to complete the pro- 
gram, an authority similar to that provided 
by 38 U.S.C. 1502(b) with respect to the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program for service- 
disabled veterans. (Under that law the basic 
period of eligibility is set at 4 years but may 
be extended by the Administrator where a 
longer period is needed to effectuate reha- 
bilitation.) 

In our opinion, the enactment of S. 2636 
would be desirable. It would provide finan- 
cial aid to assist a handicapped orphan to 
complete the specialized restorative training 
necessary to continue his program of educa- 
tion and to assume a productive role in so- 
ciety. Moreover, it would eliminate the 
possibility which now exists that the training 
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and monetary support furnished would be 
wasted because of the inability of the war 
orphan to complete the necessary training. 

We noted that, under the subject bill, no 
limitations are placed on the number of 
months of entitlement except for the age 
limit now in the law. However, we do not 
foresee that abuses will occur in providing 
the additional educational assistance to those 
orphans for whom it is required. The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Board, set up in each 
regional office having vocational rehabilita- 
tion and education activities, determines 
need for special restorative training for or- 
phans. Thus, the decision becomes that of 
a group of professionally qualified persons 
and the possibility of abuse is minimized. 

Without more specific information on the 
probable numbers of additional persons who 
might avail themselves of the proposed bene- 
fit, and of the numbers who might want an 
extension of time and/or who might justify 
an increased rate of allowance while enrolled, 
we are unable to make a firm estimate of 
probable cost. However, based upon the in- 
formation available, we believe it reasonable 
to assume that the cost under this proposal 
probably would not be more than twice the 
annual rate of cost for persons who would be 
enrolled for special restorative training under 
existing provisions of the program. Under 
this assumption, we would expect that the 
additional cost probably would not exceed 
$25,000 a year for an average monthly enroll- 
ment of approximately 20 persons. 

In view of the foregoing, I recommend fa- 
vorable consideration of S. 2636 by your 
committee. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et that there is no objection from the stand- 
point of the administration's program to the 
presentation of this report to your com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 
J. S, GLEASON, Jr., 
Administrator. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr, Speaker, the minor- 
ity has been consulted on this matter. 
We are completely in agreement with the 
views of the gentleman from Texas. We 
think that the proposed changes bring 
the bill back more closely in line with 
the original intent of the legislation as 
passed by this body. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 19 of last year, 
this body passed H.R. 221. This bill, as 
it passed the House of Representatives, 
extended the provisions of the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act to 
the children of veterans who had been 
rated as permanently and totally dis- 
abled from service-connected causes. 
The law, as it presently exists, authorized 
up to 36 months of educational assist- 
ance for the children of veterans who 
died in the service or as the result of 
service-connected disabilities. Under the 
law, this benefit is generally restricted 
to persons who had reached the age of 
18 but had not yet reached their 23d 
birthday. H.R. 221, as it passed the 
House, did nothing to disturb the age 
group of the children enjoying the bene- 
fit, but merely extended the benefits to 
another deserving group—the children 
of service-connected, permanently and 
totally disabled veterans. The sub- 
stantive Senate amendments with which 
the distinguished of our com- 
mittee has moved disagreement would 
depart from the longstanding eligibil- 
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ity requirements with respect to age and 
make the benefits available to persons 
up to 31 years of age. 

The War Orphans’ Educational As- 
sistance Act, Mr. Speaker, contains a 
clear-cut declaration of purpose which in 
effect states that it will aid eligible chil- 
dren in attaining the educational status 
to which they might normally have as- 
pired and obtained but for the death of 
their parent. Now, it is reasonable to 
recognize that a permanently and totally 
disabled veteran has problems in provid- 
ing for the education of his children 
which are comparable to those his widow 
might face if he died. The House-passed 
bill will assist in solving their problem. 
It is completely unreasonable to assume, 
however, that a father would normally 
assume responsibility for his child’s edu- 
cation in the case of a 30-year-old child. 
In short, Mr. Speaker, I believe the Sen- 
ate amendments 4 and 6 will depart from 
the traditional concept of the Federal 
Government’s obligation to the children 
of our war dead in extending the age 
limit for entitlement to educational bene- 
fits to 31 years of age. I concur in the 
gentleman’s motion of disagreement with 
Senate amendments 3, 4, and 6. 

Senate amendments 1, 2, and 5, on 
the other hand, to which the gentleman 
has moved concurrence, are reasonable 
in that they merely extend a person’s 
eligibility beyond a person’s 23d birth- 
day by the time required to process an 
application for benefits. The extension 
of time allowed by these amendments 
would be merely a period of time equiv- 
alent to that period of time elapsing 
between the initial filing of the person’s 
application and final approval by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. I support the 
gentleman’s motion. 

The language which has been offered 
as a substitute for section 6 will accom- 
plish two purposes. First, it will permit 
the Veterans’ Administration to provide 
more than 36 months of special restora- 
tive training under the war orphans’ 
program in those cases where a longer 
period is deemed necessary to permit re- 
tarded or otherwise handicapped chil- 
dren to overcome or lessen the effects of 
their physical or mental defect. The ex- 
isting law permits a maximum of 36 
months of this special restorative train- 
ing for handicapped children. Although 
precise cost estimates are not available, 
its effect costwise can be measured by 
the fact that only 22 individuals have 
been furnished this type of training since 
the war orphans’ program began in 1956. 
The second part of the amendment is in- 
tended to insure State supervision and 
control of educational institutions par- 
ticipating in this program. Early last 
year, the Congress enacted Public Law 
88-126 which, in effect, authorized the 
continuation of the role of State approv- 
ing agencies in approving and supervising 
schools and courses under the war or- 
phans’ program after January 31, 1965, 
the scheduled date for completion of this 
function. Despite this clear indication 
of congressional intent, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regulations issued pursuant 
to Public Law 88-126 revised the ground 
rules for contracting with the State ap- 
proving agencies and sharply curtailed 
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their future participation in the war or- 
phans’ program. This amendment is 
merely a more clearcut expression of con- 
gressional intent that the Administrator 
should continue to utilize State approv- 
ing agencies in the administration of the 
war orphan’s program. Mr. Speaker, I 
support the motions offered by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and urge my colleagues 
to do the same. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. TEAGUE]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 161] 
Anderson Gibbons Pool 
Avery Gubser Powell 
Harsha Quie 
Battin Healey Rains 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman Roberts, Ala 
Hosmer Rogers, Tex 
Broomfield Johnson, Wis. Springer 
Buckley Kee Staebler 
Burkhalter Leggett Staggers 
Cederberg Miller, N.Y. Steed 
Celler Monagan Toll 
Davis, Tenn. Morgan Tupper 
Dent O'Brien, N.Y. Waggonner 
Diggs O'Neill Wallhauser 
Fisher Pilcher Wilson, Bob 
Forrester Pillion 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 388 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROPOSED RECESS OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have pos- 
sibly a long minute to make an observa- 
tion and submit an inquiry to the major- 
ity leader about a matter of great im- 
portance to us on our side of the aisle. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, as Iam 
sure you and the majority leader know, 
for quite some weeks now at the insist- 
ent urging of many Members, certainly 
on my side of the aisle and I might add 
Members on the other side of the aisle 
who do not have exactly the same inter- 
est we have, a very live interest. I have 
been vigorously urging that we arrange 
here in the House of Representatives for 
a recess for the purpose of our Republi- 
can national convention, which will soon 
be meeting in San Francisco. 

Mr. Speaker, without attempting to 
carry this on beyond any reasonable 
limit, I think I can observe that we 
worked in the first session right up to 
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Christmas Eve, we had a few days off, 
we came back, and we have been here 
consistently since expect for a brief re- 
cess at Eastertime. 

I think it is fair to say that on our 
side of the aisle we have cooperated in 
expediting the business of the House of 
Representatives certainly in many areas 
of legislation that I understood from the 
standpoint of the administration and 
the majority were of tremendous impor- 
tance. Sometimes we have cooperated 
to the point where we have been criti- 
cized by our own people. But be that as 
it may, we have acted upon 11 of the 
appropriation bills and they have been 
sent to the other body. We all know 
the other body has been tied up with 
lengthy discussion of a matter before 
them, discussions which apparently are 
coming to an end, and on which, matter 
some action can be, I think, reasonably 
expected. 

As to our convention, Mr. Speaker, we 
have on our side of the aisle at least 17 
Members of what we call the resolutions 
committee, the platform committee. 
The chairman of that committee is our 
colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 
He has the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL] and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lipscoms] assisting him 
as chairman. As I say, 17 other Mem- 
bers are committed to be there. Their 
deliberations start on July 6. In addi- 
tion, we have many other Members here 
who have commitments that will neces- 
sarily require their presence in San 
Francisco starting not later than July 6. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my thought 
that for the convenience of all of us, and 
certainly with no idea of delaying any 
particular action here in the House of 
Representatives, we should recess be- 
ginning the 3d of July, which is the day 
before the 4th, and of course, I do not 
know whether we would be expected to 
be here working on the 4th of July, but 
that might be included, too. In any 
event, we should have 2 weeks in order 
that we may participate in our conven- 
tion. I myself want to be there to par- 
ticipate. I think it is only fairplay that 
we be given that right. I do not think 
it would interfere at all with the ulti- 
mate outcome and adjournment sine die 
of this Congress. 

Having said as much, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to make it clear that these sug- 
gestions on my part are not an effort to 
blackjack anyone, because that certainly 
has never been part of my nature. It 
is not now. It is simply that I feel a 
responsibility to Members, primarily on 
my side of the aisle, and as I say to 
Members on the other side of the aisle 
who have spoken to me who, as I have, 
feel they have had a justifiable reason 
to believe that we would have those 2 
weeks off. I just want to bring this to 
the attention of the leadership here and 
trust that we can have some favorable 
response from the majority leader be- 
cause since I have been on the floor of 
the House today I have had at least 15 
Members come to me and say, “We must 
make our plans. We must know what 
we are doing.” I think the time has come 
for us to make that determination. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all, I must say that I must agree with 
the distinguished minority leader; that 
he has persisently and forcibly put this 
issue before the leadership on this side 
many times over the past several weeks. 
Of course, the matter of the national 
convention of either party is a matter of 
great importance as is the matter of get- 
ting to such conventions or assembling 
resolution or platform committees. I do 
know and my friend knows also that 
there are many considerations in addi- 
tion to those mentioned by the minority 
leader which we must bear in mind in 
making a decision on the date of ad- 
journing for the Republican convention. 
Frankly, I cannot say to the gentleman 
that we can give him a definite answer 
at this time to his inquiry. There are 
major matters of legislation still pressing 
so far as the House of Representatives is 
concerned, and the gentleman knows 
that there will be a campaign this fall, 
and we hope to adjourn in time to par- 
ticipate in it on both sides of the aisle. 
The distinguished minority leader also 
knows that there was, I will not say a 
tacit agreement, but a sort of friendly 
understanding on the other side of the 
Capitol that the Senate would not be in 
session or at least that it would be inac- 
tive between the 10th and 20th of July. 
I am sure that the same considerations 
which the gentleman has mentioned with 
respect to the Members of this body ap- 
ply to the other body and, of course, to 
Members of his party in the other body. 
I wish I could give the gentleman a 
definite answer now. I am not prepared 
to do so. I think the gentleman will 
admit I have tried repeatedly to accom- 
modate both sides of the aisle. I try, as 
does the entire leadership, of course, to 
invoke the same considerations when 
Members on this side of the aisle seek 
consideration with respect to vacations 
or other matters as we do with respect to 
those in the minority. That is our pur- 
pose and, certainly, we would apply the 
same yardstick in each instance, as we 
should. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just one further observation. 

I had rather anticipated, as a result of 
some of the conversations that we have 
had among us in trying to work this 
matter out, that reference would be made 
to the minority leader in the other body. 
As the gentleman from Oklahoma knows, 
I did not read his statement in quite the 
same way or put the interpretation on 
it that some other people put on it. But 
in order to be absolutely sure, I just 
talked to the minority leader on the other 
side, and he has told me in the most 
vigorous tones that he insisted to the ma- 
jority leader of the other body that we 
be recessed from the 3d of July to the 
20th because, just as is the case here in 
the House of Representatives, on the 
Senate side there are Members who want 
to go out and appear before the platform 
committee. There are those who are on 
the platform committee. So I must say 
to the gentleman that as of the last half 
an hour, the minority leader on the other 
side has stated to me that any contention 
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that he equivocated or went along with 
the proposal that the other body be in 
session the week starting July 6 is just 
not in keeping with the true facts. 

Mr. ALBERT. May I make this ob- 
servation to my friend: I personally will 
do everything in my power to see that 
the petitions of the minority leader in 
the House of Representatives are as suc- 
cessfully carried out as are those of the 
minority leader on the other side of the 
Capitol. I will even go further, if I can. 

Mr. HALLECK. I trust that certainly 
the people on my side of the aisle will 
conclude, from what I have said here, 
that so far as I am concerned there is no 
equivocation. I am urging this 2-week 
recess, because I believe it is only fair 
that this consideration be granted to us 
in connection with our convention. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 11375, A BILL TO PROVIDE 
FOR A TEMPORARY INCREASE IN 
THE PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 745 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 11375) 
to provide, for the period ending June 30, 
1965, a temporary increase in the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
four hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. Amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means may be offered to the 
bill at the conclusion of the general de- 
bate, but said amendments shall not be 
subject to amendment. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 745 provides for consideration 
of H.R. 11375, a bill to provide, for the 
period ending June 30, 1965, a temporary 
increase in the public debt limit set forth 
in section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act. The resolution provides a closed 
rule, waiving points of order, with 4 
hours of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 11375 is to provide 
a temporary debt limitation of $324 bil- 
lion beginning with the date of enact- 
ment of this bill and ending June 30, 
1965. 

The temporary debt limitation for the 
fiscal year 1964 was $309 billion for the 
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period of July through November 1963, 
$315 billion for the period December 1963 
through June 29, 1964, and $309 billion 
on June 30, 1964. On July 1, 1964, un- 
less this bill is passed, the debt limitation 
reverts to the permanent limitation of 
$285 billion. It is necessary that the 
statutory debt ceiling contained in this 
bill become effective before the present 
ceiling of $309 billion for June 30 be- 
comes effective, since it is now estimated 
that on that date the actual debt will be 
$311.8 billion. 

The $324 billion debt limitation pro- 
vided by this bill is in accordance with 
the recommendations of the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 745. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. I have no requests for time 
on this side. I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to begin my remarks by commending 
the Johnson administration and my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle for 
one improvement that they have made 
over recent years in regard to legislative 
action on the statutory debt ceiling. 
The improvement to which I refer is 
concerned with the fact that last year 
the Congress was asked to act three sep- 
arate times on legislation increasing the 
debt ceiling; the year before that we had 
to act twice. But now things have im- 
proved—today is the first time this year 
the House has been asked to enact an in- 
crease in the debt ceiling. 

Regrettably, the improvement is only 
in the frequency with which we have 
been asked to act. There has been no 
improvement in the magnitude of in- 
crease in the debt ceiling that this leg- 
islation provides. The amount of in- 
crease we are asked to approve today is 
not a little less than the increase of last 
year or the year before. This bill is a 
record breaker. The ceiling it provides 
is $324 billion. The dollar amount of the 
increase over the previous temporary 
ceiling—the increase proposed in this 
bill—is $15 billion higher than the pre- 
vious temporary ceiling. This bill would 
establish two new records: first, in the 
magnitude of the debt it authorizes, $324 
billion, and second, in the amount of in- 
crease in any single peacetime year, $15 
billion. In truth, in terms of the perma- 
nent debt ceiling of $285 billion, this leg- 
islation would provide an increase of $39 
billion—to me an incomprehensible sum 
of money. Yes, my friends, this is rec- 
ordbreaking legislation, all right, but the 
record is certainly not to our credit. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure we all agree 
that the U.S. Government cannot be 
allowed to default on its fiscal obliga- 
tions. Our bills have to be paid and our 
maturing securities have to be either 
retired or refinanced. If the Congress 
took no action in regard to raising the 
debt ceiling, the statutory debt would re- 
vert to $285 billion on July 1, 1964. If 
this were to occur, approximately $23 
billion of public borrowings would be- 
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come extralegal. This would be an un- 
thinkable consequence. 

The course of action advocated by the 
Republican minority—and which I hope 
will be supported by a sufficient number 
of responsibly inclined colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle—is not directed 
toward the repudiation of our debt obli- 
gations. Instead, our objective is to elim- 
inate some of the fiscal fat—the encour- 
agement to spend even more—that is 
implicit in the excessively high ceiling 
approved by the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the bill that is now before us. 

This bill in its present form is an 
acknowledgement that this Congress 
does not intend to insist that the Fed- 
eral Government spend less than that 
requested in the extravagant budget for 
fiscal year 1965 submitted to us in Janu- 
ary of this year. If we approve this 
administration request for a debt ceil- 
ing of $324 billion, we will be abandon- 
ing one of the few tools available to the 
Congress to cut spending and restore 
some semblance of restraint and respon- 
sibility to our disorderly fiscal affairs. If 
we enact this ceiling, we will be approv- 
ing a limitation that really has no mean- 
ingful limit. Therefore, what the Re- 
publicans will propose later today is that 
this bill be recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means so that the com- 
mittee can report a bill back to the House 
which reduces to a more reasonable level 
the extent to which we are willing to go 
into debt as we pass today’s bills on to 
succeeding generations to be paid by 
tomorrow’s taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, a few months ago, this 
House approved a tax reduction measure 
that was hailed by some as the greatest 
tax reduction in the history of our coun- 
try. At that time, a distinguished Demo- 
crat member of the other body voted 
against that tax reduction bill with the 
admonition that, in view of the present 
persistent deficit financing, every dollar 
of tax reduction that we voted would 
add one dollar more to the public debt. 
His prediction will be made a little more 
true today if we pass the bill that is now 
before us. A few months ago, we were 
talking about the greatest tax reduction 
in our history; today we are talking about 
the greatest debt in our history—in the 
history of all mankind. 

A few months ago, when we were talk- 
ing about tax reductions, we heard a 
great deal about the two roads that our 
Nation could take in the pursuit of a 
fiscal policy leading to economic expan- 
sion and a balanced budget. The one 
road was represented as being increased 
Government expeditures; the other road 
was the route of tax reduction in lieu 
of higher Government spending. We 
were, in effect, told that if we voted for 
tax reduction, then we would have to 
forego voting for expenditure increases 
later. 

A majority of this body chose the tax 
reduction route, but subsequent events 
have truly demonstrated the fact that 
a choice was really not made because 
not only did the House vote to reduce 
taxes, but the House has subsequently 
voted to spend billions on old programs 
and to spend billions on new programs, 
When we came to the division in the 
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road, we went both ways at the same 
time—we are taxing less and spending 
more—and our public debt barometer is 
going up, and up, and up because of it. 

Mr. Speaker, recordbreaking extrava- 
gance is bound to produce recordbreak- 
ing indebtedness. The only reason we 
are concerned with increasing the debt 
ceiling today is that we spent too much 
yesterday and apparently we intend to 
spend too much in the tomorrows that 
lie ahead. We are faced with this legis- 
lation today because we have used words 
like “austere,” “prudent,” and “frugal” 
to describe budgets and spending pro- 
grams that were in fact bloated, waste- 
ful and irresponsible. We are concerned 
with this legislation today because pay- 
ing our own way is no longer a moral 
concern of ours as a nation. 

We start with a budget deficit and in- 
stead of cutting spending to reduce the 
deficit or eliminate it, we pile new ex- 
travagances on top of new extravagances 
as we try to spend ourselves rich, smart, 
and comfortable with our youngsters’ 
money. 

The Federal Government is already 
spending at an annual rate of $150 bil- 
lion when you take into account the 
budget, the trust funds, and public en- 
terprise fund disbursements. Now we 
are asked to add billions and billions of 
dollars to the spending level and hence 
continue to force up the Federal debt 
limit. Why, we have right now in the 
House of Representatives in this session 
of Congress at various stages of the legis- 
lative process programs costing billions 
of dollars for urban renewal, mass trans- 
portation, accelerated public works, area 
redevelopment. We have an Appalachia 
package, a poverty package, an educa- 
tion package, a farm package, a de- 
pressed areas package, and a lights-out 
package to give the whole thing an econ- 
omy twist. The only thing we do not 
have is the will to pay for it. So we go 
merrily down the path of expediency by 
deficit financing and soaring debt as we 
spend billions more each succeeding year. 

Mr. Speaker, does anyone really doubt 
that we can do better in handling our 
fiscal affairs? Does anyone really be- 
lieve that we have a “barebones” budget 
that cannot be cut? I doubt it. There- 
fore, I propose that we start some action 
right now in a bipartisan effort to do 
better, to spend less, to be less patient 
psn waste, to be less willing to go into 

ebt. 

The last budget to be balanced was in 
1960 and at that time our level of spend- 
ing was $76 billion. We are now work- 
ing on that budget for 1965—a half dec- 
ade later—and we are spending at the 
rate of $100 billion with a deficit in the 
range of $10 billion. 

I do not believe that the goal of a bal- 
anced budget is impossible. The es- 
teemed chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures recently communicated 
with the President, pointing the way to 
a $10 billion reduction in new spending 
authority and $6.5 billion reduction in 
budget expenditures. In the House, an 
informed and concientious task force 
under the chairmanship of our able col- 
league from Ohio [Mr. Bow] has been 
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working diligently to develop ways in 
which we could better handle our fiscal 
affairs, working on ways and means to 
find where reductions can be made and, 
may I say gladly, with some success. 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, am deeply con- 
cerned with our dismal record of past 
years in regard to our successive budgets. 
I am determined to do all I can to restore 
to our thinking an attitude of diligency 
and urgency in behalf of economy. 

In past years I have reluctantly sup- 
ported measures increasing our debt ceil- 
ing, but on those occasions I can say with 
knowledge and conviction that sincere 
efforts were being made to control our 
spending and to curb the bureaucratic 
appetite for a larger Government tax 
share of the productive endeavors of our 
citizens. Today, I find an apathy about 
actions, as distinguished from mere 
words, that will lead to true Government 
frugality and a fiscal program of paying 
our own way. Therefore, I am going to 
vote to recommit this bill so that the 
Committee on Ways and Means can work 
out a more stringent solution to our debt 
management problems. I want the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to report a 
debt ceiling to the House that will tell 
the departments and agencies downtown 
that they have to economize—a ceiling 
that means something besides approval 
of fiscal mismanagement. This $324 bil- 
lion ceiling symbolizes fiscal compla- 
cency and I am not complacent. It is 
time for us to act now to change our ways. 
It is time for an honest start at fiscal in- 
tegrity and the way to make that start 
is to recommit this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished Speaker of 
the House of Representatives the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
during the two administrations of form- 
er President Eisenhower the debt ceiling 
was increased on seven occasions and on 
every one of those occasions of the in- 
crease the Democratic Members of the 
House of Representatives cooperated 
without any argument or without any 
effort toward the frustration of the leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Speaker, my friend the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] has talked 
about a budget. There is no one who 
has done a better job in reducing the 
expenditure budget for next year than 
President Johnson who submitted to the 
Congress a budget of $97.9 billion, a re- 
duction of over $6 billion from what was 
submitted to him by the various agen- 
cies and departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of the pend- 
ing bill is essential for responsible Gov- 
ernment. If this bill does not pass and 
unless further action is taken before 
June 30 of this year, the debt ceiling 
will go back to $285 billion. And every- 
one knows that this would result in 
chaos here and abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, the $324 billion provided 
for in this bill is deemed necessary in 
order to give the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury reasonable means so that he can 
adequately finance the operations of our 
Government in the least expensive 
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manner and without disturbance of the 
money and security markets of our 
country. 

I might say also that on every occa- 
sion that such a bill came up, as I said, 
while former President Eisenhower was 
in office, it was passed by strong biparti- 
san support with the Democratic major- 
ity or Democratic Members voting favor- 
ably. I know because I was the majority 
leader and we gave the leadership. The 
late Sam Rayburn and JOHN McCor- 
MACK in this body gave stalwart support 
to the Republican leadership in this body 
and also to President Eisenhower. A 
clear majority of the Republicans on this 
occasion also voted favorably. Yet 
under the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy very few Republicans yoted for 
such legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill comes up while 
President Lyndon B. Johnson is in office. 
I hope the Republican Members who 
voted for such legislation while Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was in office will vote 
for the pending bill and be consistent in 
their vote and in their support of such 
legislation. However, I have no illusions 
in this respect. To say the least, it is 
noticeable that Republican Members 
voted for such legislation while a Re- 
publican was President and vote against 
it when a Democrat is President. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone of us and all 
Americans without regard to political af- 
filiation were greatly grieved at the 
tragic death of President Kennedy. 
However, the country and the world is 
fortunate indeed in having as his suc- 
cessor President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
The able and courageous manner under 
great strain, in which he brought about 
an orderly transition of Government was 
an outstanding accomplishment in itself. 
If President Johnson at that time had 
shown any uncertainty or failure of lead- 
ership, it would have resulted in great 
harm to the position and prestige of our 
country here and abroad. The leader- 
ship of President Johnson since he as- 
sumed office has been outstanding. He 
has shown our people and the people of 
the world that he clearly possesses the 
qualities of leadership so necessary in 
the office of the President of the United 
States, and particularly during this 
period of the world’s history and in the 
national interest of our country. 

A vote for the passage of this bill is a 
vote for fiscal responsibility. It is also 
necessary in the national interest of our 
country, in the field of foreign affairs 
and in the field of national defense. 

Mr. Speaker, if a proper debt ceiling 
is not provided for, such failure would 
have serious if not fatal effect across the 
board, including our ability to meet our 
responsibilities in combating interna- 
tional communism. 

President Johnson inherited the pres- 
ent world situation from his predeces- 
sors, including President Eisenhower. 
We hear much talk from some Repub- 
licans occupying prominent positions, for 
example, about South Vietnam; yet 
President Johnson is following the policy 
established by President Eisenhower. 
Yet they criticize President Johnson for 
adhering to the policy established by 
President Eisenhower. In different parts 
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of the world serious tensions exist. 
President Johnson in his brief period 
in office has met them with excellent 
judgment, tact, and with courage. 

While we need a President of ability, 
judgment, vision, and tact, above all we 
need a President who has courage. And 
we can all take pride in the fact that 
President Johnson is a warrior, and has 
unlimited courage. There will be no ap- 
peasement under President Johnson. 

I have said previously this bill is 
necessary for President Johnson to carry 
out his duties and responsibilities, par- 
ticularly in the field of foreign affairs. 

While I urge all Members, without re- 
gard to party affiliation, to vote for the 
pending bill, and recognizing, regretfully, 
because it should not exist, the practi- 
calities of life, I address myself to my 
Democratic colleagues to vote for this 
bill supporting President Johnson, en- 
abling the President to carry out his 
grave and serious duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

The American people recognize and 
appreciate the sterling and courageous 
leadership of President Johnson. They 
recognize the conditions under which he 
assumed office. Wherever he goes 
throughout the country, tens and tens 
of thousands of persons turn out to pay 
tribute to him, and to show the confi- 
dence they have in him. 

The passage of this bill is vitally im- 
portant for President Johnson to give to 
our people and the world the leadership 
that is needed, 

Let us give President Johnson this nec- 
essary instrument or weapon so essential 
for the national interests of our country. 

It is vitally important that President 
Johnson be given this increased debt 
ceiling during the next fiscal year in 
order that he might not only carry out 
the serious responsibility of the office on 
the domestic level but particularly in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

I can assure my colleagues, as I have 
heretofore stated, knowing President 
Johnson as I do, and as we all do and 
should, there will be no appeasement of 
communism under President Johnson. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KILBURN]. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am a 
little embarrassed to have my time al- 
lotted just after the minority leader and 
the distinguished Speaker have spoken, 
but as Graham Barden said: 

When the eagles take to the air, the spar- 
rows take to the ground. 


However, the debt limit bill focuses 
something that revolts my mind and my 
heart. That is mass transit. That has 
to do with increasing the national debt. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
man], chairman of our committee, re- 
ported this bill out on April 9, 1963, well 
over a year ago. In his report on the bill 
he states his position. I do hope that the 
Members, however, will read the minor- 
ity views when they read Mr. PATMAN’s 
report, because they are included in the 
report. 

I realize very well that the mass transit 
problem is a problem in some cities, 
but I think we should get rid of the idea 
that we can settle all problems of the 
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country simply by spending the taxpay- 
ers’ money. I believe the biggest problem 
facing this country is our national debt 
and our high spending. That is the No.1 
problem. 

I remember very well when the tax re- 
duction bill was up here, and we had a 
great many pious speeches around here, 
“No new spending programs. We are go- 
ing to cut down on spending, and we 
won’t have any more new programs.” 

Well, the mass transit bill is a brand- 
new program. Nobody knows what it 
will cost, but I have heard estimates all 
the way from $12 to $18 billion. Of 
course, nobody can tell. 

I realize, also, that there are a great 
many pressure groups that are pressing 
for this bill, like the railroads, the may- 
ors, the equipment manufacturers, and 
so forth, for a selfish interest. But our 
interest should be fiscal responsibility. 
I think it is about time this House stood 
up to their No. 1 duty, even if it is not 
politically popular. This is the time 
when the men are separated from the 
boys. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
again find ourselves involved in a dis- 
cussion of the need for a raising of the 
national debt limit, a discussion that 
places President Johnson’s protestations 
of economy into somewhat better per- 
spective. The limit has to be raised, for 
the simple reason that Congress has 
been voting and the administration 
spending consistently more than even a 
briskly expanding economy provides in 
revenues. In the past 3 Kennedy-John- 
son years, the Federal debt has risen by 
nearly as much as it did in the preced- 
ing 8—and half the total Eisenhower 
deficit was in the single recession year 
of 1959. 

The cumulative total of all 10 depres- 
sion-era deficits—fiscal 1931-40, inclu- 
sive—was only $27 billion; in the past 3 
years, the debt has mounted by $21 bil- 
lion. And this has been a time of un- 
precedented prosperity. What this 
means is that in the past 3 years, the 
Federal Government has “given” us $21 
billion of goods and services that we 
have yet to pay for. And now the ad- 
ministration is asking, and the House 
Ways and Means Committee has ap- 
proved, a further rise in the debt ceiling 
from $315 billion to $324 billion to ac- 
commodate the added deficits expected 
in the coming year. 

Much is made by apologists for deficit 
financing of a supposed parallel between 
Federal debt and corporate borrowing 
for investment. Since corporations rec- 
ognize the good business sense of borrow- 
ing money and putting it to good produc- 
tive use, the argument goes, why should 
not the Government? 

But it is not that simple. Corporate 
debts are, in effect, self-liquidating; the 
borrowed money is plowed into ventures 
expected to return sufficient profit to 
meet the interest costs and then some. 
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Government debts are simply a costly 
deferral of the payment of current bills. 
A better parallel, if parallels are to be 
drawn, would be with a company’s trying 
to create a temporary illusion of well- 
being by borrowing money in order to pay 
out dividends. That $21 billion of un- 
paid-for largess has been nice while it 
lasted, but it is a little bit like living on 
somebody else’s credit card. Sometime, 
somehow, somebody is going to have to 
face up to the reckoning. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, and ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not like to repeat myself too often, 
but I will have to say again today what 
I said yesterday when we had another 
tax bill before us, a bill from the Ways 
and Means Committee dealing with ex- 
cise taxes under a closed or gag rule. I 
said then and I say now; here we go 
again, another gag rule, another closed 
rule that will prevent the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or the full membership and 
all the Members, except those who may 
do so under the direction of the Ways 
and Means Committee itself, to offer any 
amendments to this particular bill. 

This of course is a very short measure. 
The only way it can possibly be amended 
if this rule is adopted, as it probably will 
be, because I am a realist and under- 
stand that the votes are here to again 
gag the House on this particular meas- 
ure, just as it was gagged three times in 
the last calendar year when on three dif- 
ferent occasions the House voted—or a 
majority thereof—to increase the na- 
tional debt limit and raise the national 
debt ceiling so more and more money 
could be borrowed for future generations 
to pay in order to finance deficit spend- 
ing, at the very time the Nation is en- 
joying the greatest prosperity in history. 

I know the arguments which will be 
made in favor of this legislation, and 
against any motion to recommit this bill. 
The motion to recommit of course will 
be the only method by which an amend- 
ment, can be offered for consideration. 
It may be a straight motion to recommit, 
or it may be a motion to recommit with 
instructions to the Committee on Ways 
and Means to restudy, as the gentleman 
from Indiana has suggested, as to 
whether or not we should increase the 
national debt limit at this time, or if so, 
by how much. 

Personally, I am opposed to increasing 
the national debt limit at this time, or 
at any other time unless there is a grave 
and a great national emergency that 
would require such action in order to pre- 
serve our own security and our own way 
of life. 

I know the argument will be made by 
those who sponsor this legislation, by the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means—and it is a great committee— 
that we must pay our bills; that we must 
raise the national debt ceiling so as to 
borrow more money to meet the obliga- 
tions incurred by a more or less spend- 
thrift administration. 
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I I want to pause, if I may for a moment 
in this discussion, to assure the Mem- 
bers of the House that when I oppose 
this legislation and the increasing of the 
national debt limit, I am not helping 
communism, but instead I am trying to 
save my country from financial disaster 
that might bring with it communistic 
control, or some other sort of socialistic 
form of government, in this Nation un- 
less we have the courage to face the 
facts of life as they are and to control 
our own spending habits. 

I know my good friend, the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
will say, “Well, if you do not increase 
this national debt limit, or raise the na- 
tional debt ceiling, we will not be able 
to pay our bills.” Of course, this meas- 
ure that is now before us would not only 
increase the national debt limit more 
than necessary, under any argument 
that may be made in favor of it, but 
would provide an opportunity to spend 
more and more money in the future than 
the administration has ever spent in the 
past. 

But is it necessary to increase the 
national debt limit? The national debt 
limit at the present time is, as I under- 
stand it, $315 billion. It would auto- 
matically drop to $309 billion on June 
30; and unless some legislation were en- 
acted for a temporary debt limit or ceil- 
ing, it would drop back to $285 billion. 
Suppose the ceiling is left the way it 
is at the present time at $315 billion. 
Could we get along without this $9 bil- 
lion increase, or a $15 billion increase 
if you consider the $309 billion debt ceil- 
ing as the limit on June 30? It is ad- 
mitted the deficit in the coming year, 
as far as the budget is concerned, will 
run anywhere from $5.8 billion, I think 
that is the administration figure, up to 
$9 or $10 billion. 

Well, suppose the administration is 
right in its budget figures, that the deficit 
will only be $5.8 billion. Over on the 
other side of this Capitol in another body, 
the chairman of a great committee, the 
Finance Committee, a member of another 
political party than my own, a member 
of the party that controls the other body 
by a 2-to-1 vote, has publicly stated that 
we can easily reduce the present budget 
for the coming fiscal year by $6 billion 
to 86 ½ billion. 

Now if that should be done, there will 
be no need whatsoever for any increase 
in the national debt ceiling at this time, 
under present circumstances. 

Iknow that Members will be told about 
all the dire things which may happen 
should Congress refuse to raise the na- 
tional debt ceiling—that we will have fis- 
cal chaos, that we will be unable to pay 
our bills, that somebody might not receive 
a check from the Federal Treasury 
promptly. 

I believe I can answer such statements 
easily. I know what would happen. 
About the first thing that would happen 
if Congress refused to increase the na- 
tional debt limit would be a message from 
downtown—it might emanate from 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue—saying to the 
Congress, to its proper officials, and com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate, 
“Just forget about the mass transit bill 
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now pending up there.” That is the 
bill referred to by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KL BURN I. We cannot 
afford it. We had better let it go. We do 
not have the money. Let us forget this 
spending and that spending.“ 

It might even be said, Perhaps we 
ought not talk about further Federal pay 
increases for a little while, until we bal- 
ance the budget and until we are certain 
we can live within our income without 
borrowing money—for our children’s 
children yet unborn to some day pay off 
as part of their national debt.” 

Yes, there are a great many other 
things before us now. There are many 
spending programs before the Rules 
Committee alone; legislation which will 
call for the expenditure of $7 billion or 
$8 billion a year in addition to what we 
are already spending. 

I imagine that somehow or other, if the 
Congress of the United States had the 
courage and the intestinal fortitude to 
say, “We will not continue to increase 
the national debt or to raise the debt 
ceiling so as to borrow more and more 
money for deficit financing—we will not 
do it—you will have to live within your 
income,” we would see a great deal of 
interest lost in some of those big spend- 
ing programs now on the trestle boards, 
either in the legislative committees, or 
actually reported out and awaiting con- 
sideration, either in the Rules Committee 
or to be handed down from the Speaker’s 
desk whenever someone is satisfied there 
are sufficient votes to put the bill over, 
sufficient votes to pass it, sufficient in- 
fluence behind the measure to be certain 
it will be enacted into law. 

So I express the hope, regardless of 
what may happen in connection with the 
rule, and I shall vote against its adop- 
tion, because I do not believe we should 
have a “gag rule” in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, when there is not one in the 
other body of the Congress, and when the 
Members of that body can offer any 
amendment they wish—so it cannot be 
said, “You Members of the House do not 
have the intelligence, the judgment, the 
wisdom to decide for yourselves. You 
must take the bill that is handed to you 
and, like the German Reichstag, say 
‘nein’ or ja.“ You must vote only one 
way or another, so be good little boys and 
answer. That is all you have to do, just 
do what you are told, one way or an- 
other.“ 

I hope that if we cannot defeat the 
rule we will have the courage and the in- 
terest in the welfare of our country to say 
to the spenders, “You have come to the 
end of the road. You are going to have 
to live within your income. You are go- 
ing to have to eliminate a lot of spending 
programs you now have on the trestle 
board or under design. You will have to 
reduce some of your spending ideas back 
into halfway normal limits.” 

As the great leader on the other side of 
this Capitol, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee of that body, has said, this 
can be easily done so as to balance the 
present budget without borrowing any 
more money to finance these great Fed- 
eral spending programs. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I commend the gentle- 
man from Ohio for again expressing the 
reasons why a closed rule is inappropriate 
and unnecessary in this matter. Lest the 
membership of the House believe that 
there are not those who serve on the 
Ways and Means Committee who feel 
that this is inappropriate, I wish to again 
raise my voice and to state that I have 
opposed this approach in the Ways and 
Means Committee and have gone before 
the Rules Committee time and again to 
argue that these matters should be 
brought to the House under an open rule. 

I would ask the gentleman, of course, 
if we would vote down the previous ques- 
tion, then it would be appropriate to 
offer an open rule, would it not? This is 
a matter, in my judgment, that must be 
debated on the floor of the House. I hap- 
pen to oppose the bill, but it is a matter 
that should be debated and debated un- 
der an open rule. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If the previous 
question is voted down, then it would be 
in order, of course, to amend the rule so 
as to provide for an open rule which 
would permit the offering of any amend- 
ment to the measure. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
record my views at this time in support 
of what the gentleman from Ohio has 
said and to thank him for his views and 
also to join with my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], in 
his statement. I thank you. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I again 
express the hope that the House will not 
only have the wisdom, but also the cour- 
age, to vote down this rule in order to 
bring this measure up under an open 
rule, and either amend it properly or de- 
feat it entirely so that we can say, as 
the true representatives of the people, to 
the spenders in this Government, that 
the end has come to big Federal spending 
in America. You are going to have to 
learn to live within your income, and 
your income is going to be limited to 
what you take in in the way of taxes and 
not limited to what you can borrow on 
the credit of your children’s children yet 
unborn. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to overcome some of the Republican 
gloom that we just heard, I went through 
some figures here and some statistics 
from the report. I find that in the year 
I came to Congress, in 1942, our national 
debt was $125 billion. In that year our 
gross national product was $159 billion, 
which made a difference between our 
gross national product and our national 
debt of $34 billion. That was in 1942. 
We should have been alarmed then. 
When we look at the figures for 1964, 
our gross national product in the year 
1964 is $625 billion and, allowing for the 
increase which we are debating today, of 
a rise to $324 billion, the difference be- 
tween our gross national product today, 
our business, you might say, our econ- 
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omy, and the national debt if this in- 
crease is granted is $311 billion. That is 
the difference between the gross national 
product, our business today, and our 
debt. Compared to the $34 billion differ- 
ence of 20 years ago, in 1942, it is not 
great. In 1942 we should have been 
alarmed. 

Now, we talk so much about spend- 
ing. Let me say this about that: Since 
January 1961—and remember the date, 
January 1961—a new administration 
we had a new policy of economic expan- 
sion. Economic progress began then. 
Our gross national product under this so- 
called Democratic spending program in- 
creased $100 billion. So when you are 
arguing and crying about expanding our 
operations here so that we can continue 
this kind of prosperity, I think that come 
next November the American public will 
know what is going on. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman is aware, 
of course, that the year 1942 was a war 
year. I wonder if the gentleman would 
compare peacetime years with peacetime 
years in order to get the proper ratio. Or 
cannot the gentleman distinguish be- 
tween an economy based on war and one 
based upon peace? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to that let me state that in 1942 we 
had not even begun to spend for war 
purposes compared to the following 3 
years. 

Mr. CURTIS. We were beginning. 
We had begun before then. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I sat in 
this House in 1945 and in 30 minutes’ 
time, as long as it takes to call the roll, 
Chairman Vinson, of the Armed Services 
Committee, had a $31 billion war au- 
thorization bill pased for the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. There was not a vote 
against it. Part of that $31 billion war 
bill is still in this $314 billion national 
debt. A very small percentage of our 
national debt is caused by domestic econ- 
omy programs. War, defense, military, 
veterans, interest on our war debt make 
up 81 percent of our annual expendi- 
tures. 


Mr. CURTIS. Because we were at 
war. 

Mr. MADDEN. Economy conditions 
such as we are trying to expand now will 
lead possibly to less spending in future 
years. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman made 
the point that I was trying to make. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just answered the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. He does not distinguish 
between an economy based on war and 
an economy based on peace. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. To supplement the fig- 
ures given by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Mappen] and 
those given by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] a 
peacetime year was 1933, a little more 
than 30 years ago. The gross national 
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product was $56 billion as compared to 
approximately $625 billion this year. 
And these are both peacetime figures. 

Mr. CURTIS. What was the date? 

Mr. MADDEN. And let me say that 
one of the reasons why our national pro- 
duction was so low is that we had 3 
Republican administrations previous to 
1933 that brought on the greatest de- 
pression in world history; over 14 million 
men and women were idle, factories 
closed, banks crashed, farms foreclosed 
by the millions, mostly caused by the Re- 
publican Party’s policy to ignore our 
domestic economy and dry up purchas- 
ing power of the American public. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself the balance of the time 
on this side. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. MappEn] knows that I have 
the greatest affection for him and that 
I respect him very much. But I feel I 
must say I wonder what school of eco- 
nomics he attended that impelled him 
to quote those figures. I would like to 
remind him if I may, that the dollars 
that were given to buy the bonds which 
created this national debt were 100-cent 
dollars. That is the way we financed the 
war. That is the way we financed the 
depression during the thirties under a 
Democratic administration, with 100- 
cent dollars, paid in by the American 
people. 

The gross national product the gentle- 
man talks about is represented by 46- 
cent dollars. So the gentleman’s figures 
people who own those bonds, when they 
fall due, with 46-cent dollars, not 100- 
cent dollars. So the gentleman’s figures 
are awry, and if we may use a southern 
Ohio expression, they are just a bit 
screwy; for they do not make good sense. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I should like to 
answer him in this way. After four de- 
pressions in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, which the gentleman remembers 
very vividly, we have not had any de- 
pressions since January 1961. There was 
a $100 billion increase in our gross na- 
tional product since 1961. That is the 
reason we have not had any depressions 
and that is the reason why taxes are 
coming into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. They may have been 
100-cent dollars in 1933, but the trouble 
was that nobody had any of them. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, they had 
enough of them in Ohio to send down to 
Oklahoma to help bail you out. I remem- 
ber that very, very well. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Curtis) there 
were—ayes 60, noes 58. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

& motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R, 11375) to provide, for. the 
period ending June 30, 1965, a temporary 
increase in the public debt limit set forth 
5 section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond 

t 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11375, with 
Mr. O'Hara of Michigan in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLES] 
will be recognized for 2 hours and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
will be recognized for 2 hours. f 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. i 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Bocas]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
posal pending before us today is not dif- 
ficult nor complex. It provides for a 
temporary limit of $324 billion on the 
public debt through the end of fiscal 
year 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had consid- 
erable discussion about this proposal as 
we debated here a moment ago the 
adoption of the rule. 

The distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Representatives pointed out 
the fact that measures similar to this 
have been considered by this Congress 
on numerous occasions since the early 
1950's. 

I would like to address myself, if I may 
for a few minutes, to the subject of what 
one might describe as “responsible 
action” in this area. Let us look at his- 
torical facts—yes, facts—and review the 
record of the past several years. 

As Speaker McCormack pointed out, 
from 1953 through 1960 under the ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower 
and under the direction and at the re- 
quest of two able Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Ander- 
son, Congress extended the debt ceiling 
seven times. I know of no one who ever 
questioned the fiscal integrity or the so- 
called wasteful extravagance of Mr. 
Humphrey or Mr. Anderson or Mr. 
Eisenhower, although it is a fact that 
during General Eisenhower’s adminis- 
tration we had the highest peacetime 
deficit in the history of the United 
States. Nevertheless, each time Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Humphrey came be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
their requests were carefully listened to, 
hearings were held, testimony was taken, 
and the Committee on Ways and Means 
acted in nonpartisan fashion and the 
House of Representatives voted in a non- 
partisan fashion—and the debt ceiling 
was extended. 
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In those 6 years, when the Democrats 
were in control of the Congress and the 
Committee on Ways and Means, we 
raised the debt ceiling in accordance with 
the requests of Secretary Humphrey and 
the requests of Secretary Anderson and 
the requests of President Eisenhower not 
once but six times. It was not necessary 
on those occasions for any of the es- 
teemed gentlemen whose names I have 
mentioned to put pressure on the Demo- 
crats who were controlling the Congress 
in order to obtain this necessary legis- 
lation; it was not necessary for them to 
have to resort to unusual procedures of 
any kind in order to secure the legisla- 
tion which they requested. The Demo- 
cratic Congress responded in the only 
responsible way which a Congress should 
respond—it provided them the authority 
which they requested. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, why was this authority provided? 
Why was it that a Democratic Congress 
on six occasions sponsored and pushed 
through the Congress legislation which 
was requested by a Republican Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and a Republic 
President to increase the debt ceiling? 
Why was no partisan political issue made 
of this? 

The answer is simple, Mr. Chairman, 
It is simply because we realized that 
the fiscal integrity of this Nation should 
not be risked because of partisan po- 
litical maneuvering. We who were in 
control of the Congress recognized that 
there comes a time when partisan poli- 
ties must be cast aside and when men 
must react in a responsible manner if 
the Government is to continue on a re- 
sponsible course. We realized the rami- 
fications which would ensue, the chaos 
which would result if the credit of the 
United States were risked because of 
some partisan political maneuver to 
Place the Secretary of the Treasury in 
a straitjacket so he could not pay the 
bills of this great Nation when they were 
presented to him. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whether he be Mr. Humphrey 
or Mr. Anderson or Mr. Dillon, is charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining 
the fiscal integrity of this Nation and of 
managing the debt of this Nation so that 
our credit is not impaired, so that waste- 
ful expedients which increase the cost of 
government will not have to be resorted 
to, so that the financial stability of the 
Nation is not risked and so that the 
money markets of this Nation and of the 
world would not be rocked from their 
foundations. 

Mr. Chairman, what does the record 
show? In the 84th Congress on June 27, 
1955, a bill was passed to extend the debt 
ceiling for an additional year. The rec- 
ord shows that this measure passed by a 
vote of 267 to 56, and that the Democrats 
made up a majority of the 267. 

Again, in the 84th Congress on June 21, 
1956, we had before us a bill to tempo- 
rarily increase the limitation by $3 bil- 
lion for the ensuing fiscal year. This 
measure was passed by the Democratic 
Congress. 

In the 85th Congress on January 23, 
1958, we had before us a bill to provide 
for a temporary increase of $5 billion in 
the debt ceiling. What was the vote on 
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that bill? The record shows that the 
motion to recommit was rejected by 275 
to 115, and what do we find the party 
breakdown to be? An overwhelming 
majority of the Democrats, 167, voted 
against the motion to recommit. And 
on final passage of the bill, an over- 
whelming majority of the Democrats, 
186, voted for passage. Again, in 1958, 
on August 6, we had before us legislation 
to provide an increase in the debt limita- 
tion so as to provide a limit of $288 bil- 
lion for the balance of that fiscal year. 
The record shows that a majority of the 
Democrats voted for that bill and that 
more Republicans voted against the bill 
than there were Democrats voting 
against. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, in the 85th Con- 
gress on June 19, 1959, we had before us 
legislation to increase the debt limitation 
by an additional $10 billion, and what 
was the vote on that occasion? On 
passage of the bill, there were 167 Demo- 
crats voting for passage and only 88 Re- 
publicans voted for passage. 

Mr. Chairman, bear in mind that the 
record I am reading covers a period of 
time when the Democrats were control- 
ling the Congress of the United States 
and were responding to requests of a Re- 
publican administration at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Again, in the 86th Congress on June 8, 
1960, while President Eisenhower was 
still in the White House, Mr. Chairman, 
a Democratic Congress voted for a tem- 
porary increase of $8 billion by a vote of 
140 Democrats with only 83 Republicans 
agreeing with us. 

Mr. Chairman, I have reviewed this 
record in order to stress the subject of 
my remarks—responsibility. This is a 
record of responsible facing up to the 
requirements of our Nation. This is the 
record of the Democratic Congress on the 
requests made by a Republican President. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, in 
the 8 years of President Eisenhower's ad- 
ministration 6 of those 8 were years un- 
der the control of Democratic Congresses. 
After the first years of President Eisen- 
hower the people turned control of this 
body and the other body over to the mi- 
nority party, and had it not been for the 
responsible action of Democratic leaders, 
Mr. Eisenhower would have had no pro- 
gram on anything. The fact he got his 
debt ceiling extended was because of 
Mr. Mitts and his predecessor, and the 
rest of us on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee were convinced that Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Humphrey and General Eisen- 
hower were honest Americans; they had 
a job to do in administering the fiscal 
affairs of this Government. 

Mr. Chairman, this really means, as 
I have already stressed, a question of 
responsibility. I was interested in the 
remarks made by my dear friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. He made ^ speech 
that I have heard made here so many 
times alleging as to how wasteful all of 
us are, and how we have wrecked the 
country and how we are going to the 
dogs. Yet every other nation on earth 
looks at us and asks “How do they do it?” 
Why, the comparison of 1933 with 1963 
and 1964 is one that no one can deny 
if they want to use peacetime figures. 
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As I said, in 1933 we had a gross national 
product of $56 billion. Imagine that 
$56 billion. Today the gross national 
product is $625 billion. That is in 30 
years, and all of that under Democratic 
administrations except for the interim 
period of General Eisenhower. 

Then, of course, we have suffered 
periodic recessions. Take a look at per- 
sonal income. In 1933 personal income 
was $48 billion. That meant every living 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States of America—$48 billion. Today 
the personal income is $490 billion. 

Well, now, that really describes a na- 
tion that has gone to the dogs, does it 
not. There has never been a time in the 
history of mankind where there has been 
an economy such as ours. I do not mean 
to say that we have reached a perfect 
society—quite the contrary. 

We have many problems. Iam proud 
of the fact that this administration is 
willing to recognize those problems. De- 
spite the fact we have reduced unem- 
ployment from the time that Eisenhower 
went out, when it was over 7 percent, to 
about 5 percent, at a time when the pop- 
ulation has been growing tremendously 
and when millions of people have been 
displaced through automation, I am 
proud of the fact we say we still have to 
do more about it. Despite the fact that 
we now have a personal income figure 
which I just gave as $490 billion, I am 
glad we recognize the fact that we have 
an economy that can do something 
about poverty, so if someone says some- 
thing about the poverty bill, I say to 
you I am glad we have the poverty bill, 
and I hope we pass it, and I think we 
will pass it, because it is essential to the 
future expansion and growth and prog- 
ress of this country of ours. 

Now, let us take a look at a few other 
things. 

We have had the longest sustained pe- 
riod of business increase since 1960 that 
this country has ever experienced. I 
saw some figures the other day before 
the Joint Economic Committee indicat- 
ing that this increase will continue for 
at least 18 months, maybe 2 years. You 
know, it is easy to say this is not so but 
you cannot deny facts. You cannot 
deny that corporate profits are higher 
than they have ever been in history, that 
corporations had the finest quarter in 
the first quarter of 1964 than in all his- 
tory. 

If you want to make comparisons, 
compare corporate earnings in 1929 with 
1963 or 1964. Comparison is quite easy. 
In 1929 it was a minus all the way across 
the board. Today it is the greatest plus 
that we have ever known. 

We talk about the value of the dollar. 
We have had, relatively speaking—and 
I use the word “relatively” because every- 
thing in life is relative—the most stable 
period of prices that I have experienced 
in my lifetime. In 1929 through 1933 we 
had a period of great deflation. It is just 
as the gentleman from Oklahoma said a 
few minutes ago, nobody had a dollar. 
Why, homes were up for sale for mort- 
gage payments, and land could be re- 
claimed for payment of taxes to the 
State. The deflation was so great, un- 
employment was so severe, the business 
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recession and depression was so deep 
that people could not continue to func- 
tion in that type of economy. 

Today, relatively speaking, we have a 
dollar that buys as much as it bought 3 
years ago. There are, of course, some 
areas where that is not entirely true. 
There are some areas where it buys more. 
There are other services that are cheaper 
than they were 3 years ago. There are 
others that are up. But relatively speak- 
ing, this is the first time in the modern 
history of this country that we have had 
an upturn without inflation. In the 
case of western Europe, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain, they have 
had a price increase which is much 
higher than ours, so much so that our 
exports today are much more competi- 
tive elsewhere on earth. So this song 
that is sung over and over today has been 
on the phonograph record ever since I 
can remember. 

The best proof of its lack of validity 
is the kind of society we have. I say to 
you, frankly, it is hard for me to under- 
stand the kind of logic whereby the Con- 
gress would pass seven increases in the 
debt ceiling during President Eisen- 
hower’s administration when you take a 
look at some of the votes that we have 
had recently. Let me give you some of 
these votes now. 

On November 7, 1963, on a motion to 
recommit a bill providing a temporary 
increase in the debt ceiling, the vote on 
the party of my friends on the minority 
side was 149 to 0 in favor of recommittal. 

On the passage of the bill, the vote 
by the minority side was 147 against the 
bill and 0 votes for passage of the bill. 

I cite these figures in the light of some 
remarks by our esteemed colleagues on 
the other side that were made during 
the Republican administration. 

For instance, let me read a quotation 
from my distinguished and dear friend, 
the ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 
Here is what he said when he was cham- 
pioning Mr. Eisenhower's cause: 

Let us understand this fact. The money 
has been spent. There is nothing we can do 
about turning the clock back much as we 
might like to. But the money has either 
been spent or the orders for goods and serv- 
ices have been placed. The bills will be 
coming due. The issue before us is only 
whether or not the Federal Treasurer will 
have the capacity to meet those bills, to pay 
them when they are presented for payment. 
That is the fundamental issue here before us. 


Those are not my comments. Those 
are the comments of the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin made just a 
few years ago, in 1959. 

As a matter of fact, as the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means can tell you, Secretary 
Anderson actually did try this so-called 
stretchout arrangement. In 1958, if my 
memory serves me correctly, he delayed 
and postponed payment of Government 
obligations. The effect throughout our 
country can be described as catastrophic. 
That is the only word I can think of to 
describe the effect of that delay and post- 
ponement of payment on our Govern- 
ment obligations. The word spread out 
that there was some question of the in- 
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tegrity and the credit of the Government 
of the greatest country on earth. I am 
not saying that that brought about the 
recession that followed, but the recession 
did come. 

I see the distinguished economist from 
Missouri laughing derisively. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not know that I 
was laughing derisively. 

Mr. BOGGS. Maybe the gentleman 
was just laughing pleasantly. I will 
change the word. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman said 
this was catastrophic. I did not know 
that a catastrophe had hit the country 
in 1958. I was trying to think back as 
to what reporting there was of this great 
catastrophe. I agree, incidentally, that 
there was a mistake made and there was 
some serious problems created, but I did 
not know it was a catastrophe. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman referred 
to December 1958. Actually, the gen- 
tleman meant to say the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. BOGGS. That is right. I thank 
the gentleman, 

Mr. MILLS. Because in December 
1958 the Secretary of the Treasury found 
himself in difficult straits in the admin- 
istration of the public debt. 

Mr. BOGGS. As I said, when I made 
the remark, if my memory serves me 
correctly, I knew it was in the late fifties. 
The point is it was catastrophic and I 
stand on that word. I certainly make 
no apology for that word because it was 
catastrophic and we ended up with the 
largest peacetime deficit in history. 
There was a rising rate of unemployment 
and business failures all over the coun- 
try. Maybe that action of Secretary An- 
derson in delaying and postponing the 
payment of Government obligations and 
the resulting catastrophic effect did not 
cause it, but in the next election that 
followed a Democrat moved back into 
the White House—and from the point of 
view of the other side here—that may 
have been catastrophic. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. I think it is of some sig- 
nificance that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri admits that a mistake 
was made. The mistake that was made 
was in not having the debt ceiling as 
high as it should have been. 

That is the mistake to which the gen- 
tleman has referred. That mistake cost 
us additional interest on the public debt. 
It is that mistake which I believe all of 
us who are informed should desperately 
attempt to prevent from repeating. 

I feel certain that my friend from Mis- 
souri will agree with that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I would say that 
is the purpose of the debate here. I re- 
gret to say that it has been painted in 
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black and white colors, which rob us of 
an opportunity of trying to ascertain 
what the figure should be. I do agree 
with the gentleman it was too tight then. 
Likewise, it can be too loose. Congress 
has a responsibility of trying to exercise 
its judgment and establishing what it 
believes, after listening to a debate on 
the facts and figures, the amount should 
be 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. MAHON. I have some distinct 
recollections about the distress occa- 
sioned in the defense programs by the 
postponement of the debt ceiling ad- 
justment back in 1957. It was necessary 
for the Defense Department to get in 
touch with many of its contractors to ex- 
plain the awkward situation as it affect- 
ed their contract performance. Many 
programs had to be rather hurriedly 
modified and adjusted downward, im- 
pairing to some extent the efforts to get 
on with the missile programs and with 
some other essential undertakings. 

Refusing to increase the debt limit to 
the minimum essential level is not the 
way to retrench expenditures or deter 
the rate of spending. The time to decide 
questions of spending is when the ap- 
propriations and the authorizations are 
pending. The appropriation is the 
license to obligate the Treasury. And 
once you obligate, good faith requires 
that the debt be honored and paid when 
it comes due. There is no painless way 
to save money. Reducing appropria- 
tions to save money is often painful. It 
is seldom popular. But it is the effective 
way when the facts warrant reductions. 
This bill is not the place. A crippling 
debt limit would not be the way. 

I am in favor of sharply focusing on 
our fiscal situation through vigorous and 
penetrating debate of all the facts in 
the matter. Representative Government 
benefits from such a course. That, in 
my judgment, is a decided dividend of 
the current debt ceiling procedure. It 
is a sort of single-package vehicle 
through which and by which the Con- 
gress brings into focus, at one time and 
at one place, both the revenues and the 
expenditures—both sides, all sides of the 
budget and appropriation picture. It is 
here, through this device, that we can 
clearly see a summary of the overall 
results. It is here we can clearly see the 
extent to which we have not lived within 
our means. And by sharply crystalizing 
this fact, we better enable the press to 
project the situation to the people back 
home. The people back home need to 
know and have some understanding 
about these things so that they can be 
in a position to more intelligently let 
their Representatives here in the Halls 
of Congress know their view on fiscal 
matters. 

I commend the Committee on Ways 
and Means for the statesmanlike ap- 
proach it has taken. I unreservedly 
support the position of the gentleman 
from Louisiana and others who sponsor 
this bill. It is urgent that the legisla- 
tion be passed. I am confident it will be 
passed. 
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It really should be a nonpartisan mat- 
ter. We are living in a critical and dan- 
gerous period; we have for some years. 
To retard, to slow down, or to weaken 
confidence in our structure could have 
adverse implications for our national 
defense and the national economy. We 
cannot do other than go forward with 
this legislation. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I only 
wish to ask a question because we are 
discussing the situation in 1957-58, 
which did become a problem. We also 
have been discussing the cooperation 
which the Democrat Congresses in those 
days were giving to the administration 
on the matter of the debt ceiling. 

I believe perhaps the Chairman might 
well also refresh our memories concern- 
ing the informal, at least, requests made 
by the Treasury Department, as it fore- 
saw the difficulties. The Department 
came here and discussed with Members 
of Congress—in the now majority party 
and the then majority party in this body 
and the other—the matter of getting a 
further increase in the debt limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again 
expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 

to the gentleman an additional 5 min- 
utes. 
Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. If my 
memory serves me correctly, the answer 
they were given was that they should 
not request an increase hecause of the 
fact that there was not a desire to give 
the increase. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. My recollection is some- 
what at variance with that of my friend 
from Wisconsin, but since it is recollec- 
tion I feel sure that either one of us 
could be off a little as to what we 
recall. 

Let me answer the gentleman in this 
way: When we passed the temporary 
debt ceiling for the fiscal year 1958 I be- 
lieve it was some time early in June of 
1957, and we provided the Secretary of 
the Treasury with exactly what the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury said he needed in 
the way of a temporary debt ceiling for 
that fiscal year. The Secretary of the 
Treasury should not at this late date be 
held responsible for having misestimated 
the receipts to come in during that fiscal 
year, because in June of 1957 there was 
no one of whom I know who predicted 
that we would have the downturn which 
followed during the course of the fiscal 
year 1958. 

It was not his fault, but the Congress 
did adjourn without having made adjust- 
ments within that ceiling to take care 
of his then existing needs and prospec- 
tive needs for December 15, 1957. The 
question came up as to whether or not 
the Congress should be called back into 
session some time in November to handle 
that problem. I frankly do not know 
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whether a request was ever made of the 
Democratic leadership or not or whose 
decision it was that we were not called 
back into session, but this emphasizes— 
if the gentleman will continue to yield 
this emphasizes the importance of having 
this flexibility that is provided in this 
bill. 

If the Congress is to adjourn this year 
some time, I hope, around the time of the 
Democratic convention and certainly by 
the 15th of September at the latest, then 
we will be out of session again in the fall 
of the year when emergencies could arise 
and when something could develop that 
would justify what we refer to as this 
flexibility and what the Republican 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in their report have referred to as 
a cushion. 

Actually, this whole argument appar- 
ently is based upon this one point: Do 
we have flexibility within the ceiling, as 
we call it, or do we have a cushion, as 
they call it? If you do not have the 
flexibility or the cushion, we have no 
assurance that we will not be right back 
where Secretary Anderson found himself 
in December 1957, as the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], has so graphi- 
cally described. 

Mr. BOGGS. I appreciate exactly 
what the gentleman has said and I might 
supplement his remarks by quoting di- 
rectly from Secretary Anderson again 
during this same episode with reference 
to which the gentleman from Missouri 
objects to the use of the strong wording. 
Mr. Anderson, on January 27, 1958, said 
this, and I quote from him: 

We are of the opinion that a reasonable 
margin for contingencies and provision for 
flexibility in financing is very important in 
the public interest. What we mean by flex- 
ibility involves a rather technical explana- 
tion, but I will try to make it clear. For 
example, if we go into the market to refund 
an outstanding issue, regardless of the terms 
of the new issue, we must take into consid- 
eration the fact that in the normal course of 
business certain holders of these securities 
will need cash. Others will decide that the 
terms of the new securities do not meet their 
particular investment requirements and 
therefore they will take payment for their 
maturing securities in cash. So long as the 
debt margin is very narrow, and cash bal- 
ances low, the Treasury has to estimate care- 
fully what this attrition (maturing securi- 
ties presented for cash payment) will be so 
as not to be in a position where the Treasury 
could not make payment for all maturing 
obligations presented, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Those are the arguments 
advanced by the distinguished former 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Ander- 
son, for this provision of this proposal 
which the minority criticizes so strongly. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that if 
these arguments were valid under Sec- 
retary Anderson in 1958, they are equally 
valid under Secretary Dillon in 1964. 

Mr. MILLS. Will my friend from Loui- 
siana yield further? 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be happy to yield 
to the chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. I think it should be borne 
in mind by all of us and I am sure we 
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recall that this idea of flexibility within 
the ceiling or this cushion is not a new 
thing that has just recently developed. 
We have used it as one of the standards 
in determining what the ceiling should 
be ever since the days of Secretary An- 
derson. It should further be borne in 
mind that when we refer to a desire that 
the Secretary of the Treasury have $4 
billion at least cash on hand, and this $3 
billion of flexibility, we are talking about 
enough money for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay bills for slightly more 
than 2 weeks’ duration. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. I would like to say in 
conclusion that this is a matter that has 
been debated in the House on many oc- 
casions. I repeat that those of us in the 
majority over the past have attempted to 
approach this problem from the point of 
view of true fiscal responsibility. Every- 
one knows the Committee on Ways and 
Means is not the committee of the Con- 
gress which, as a committee, has juris- 
diction over appropriations or over 
spending. Over the years, under Mr. 
Eisenhower, we voted not once but seven 
times—I repeat seven times—on this is- 
sue. I would hope that when the vote 
comes today it will not be as it was last 
fall when the members of the Republican 
Party voted solidly against something 
that the Government of the United 
States of America needs for its fiscal in- 
tegrity. 

I urge passage of this bill as reported. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. ` 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
pleased that toward the end of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
and the colloquy that took place between 
him and the chairman, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], and myself, 
we began talking about the issue. And 
I hope to continue the debate along that 
line. But let me clarify it a little bit 
further. 

And, incidentally, I want to say one 
other thing; I was very pleased that the 
Speaker of the House recognized the 
seriousness of this issue so that he took 
the time to discuss it on the floor, as did 
the minority leader, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]; because, indeed, 
this issue before us does involve basic 
philosophies and economic and fiscal 
policies. But I want to get it out in the 
open a little bit more. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] said that the Democratic Party 
recognized that President Eisenhower, 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, 
and Secretary of the Treasury Anderson 
were patriotic Americans. Is that an 
issue before us? In other words, carry- 
ing out the thought that was intended 
obviously, is it intended that those who 
disagree on this serious fiscal policy do 
not believe that President Johnson is a 
patriotic American? If that is the cali- 
ber of the debate that we are going to 
engage in then, of course, it is useless; 
and I might say regrettably that is too 
often the basis on which debate seems to 
go forward in the Congress. 

Of course, that is not the point. I 
hope that we on the Republican side are 
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patriotic and believe in turn that those 
who differ with us on these difficult issues 
are equally patriotic. I hope that the 
Republicans again will vote almost 
solidly against this increased debt 
ceiling. 

What is the issue as I see it? Yes, we 
have had these debt ceilings before us 
periodically—was it six or seven times 
during President Eisenhower’s adminis- 
tration? We had them before us three 
times last year under a Democratically 
controlled executive department and a 
Democratically controlled Congress. 
What is this exercise that we go 
through? I do not see present the gen- 
tleman from Texas, my distinguished 
colleague, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. He was point- 
ing out that in the appropriations proc- 
ess the Congress appropriates funds for 
the executive department to spend; and 
indeed that is true. That is something 
with which we are familiar. When this 
Congress grapples with appropriations, 
which amounts to obligational authority 
to spend, gentlemen, under the proce- 
dure we have developed in the Congress 
and in this Government, this is not ex- 
pressing ourselves on the expenditure 
level of any fiscal year, any given fiscal 
year. This is true because the money 
that we appropriate and authority to 
spend in any specific year is geared for 
expenditures over many years. The 
bulk of it will probably be expended in 
the oncoming fiscal year, but a great 
deal of it flows over into the next fiscal 
year and into the following fiscal years, 
sometimes for a period of 4 or 5 fiscal 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, in the “Budget in Brief 
of 1965”—and I wish to commend I 
might say the Bureau of the Budget for 
the improvement of the caliber of the 
budgetary documents in the past few 
fiscal years—on page 62 there is a chart 
which explains quite clearly what this 
budgetary process is that we have 
developed: 

The new authority recommended to Con- 
gress for this year to spend— 


If the administration wishes— 

is $103.8 billion. Only $70.5 billion is sched- 
uled to be spent in fiscal year 1965. The 
balance, $33.2 billion will be carried on for 
expenditures in future years. The unspent 
authorizations enacted in prior years to 
coming into this fiscal year is $90.4 billion 
and then not all of that will be spent in 
fiscal 1965. 


Only $27.4 billion. This leaves a bal- 
ance of $61.8 billion to be carried on over 
into the ensuing fiscal years, incidentally, 
leaving us with this interesting picture. 

Beginning this fiscal year 1965 we will 
have carryover authorities of $90.4 bil- 
lion and $95 billion beginning in fiscal 
1966. If Congress votes the $103.8 bil- 
lion, NOA, we would have $194.2 billion 
in authority to spend that the Congress 
has granted to the Executive. 

Now, this becomes the key. The Ex- 
ecutive in his budget says, “I am only 
going to spend $97.9 billion of this $194.2 
billion authority that I have in this fiscal 
year.” But, my colleagues, the Congress 
has not developed or utilized any ma- 
chinery to exercise its judgment over 
what it thinks the expenditure levels for 
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a particular fiscal year should be. 
Should the expenditure level be $97.9 
billion, or in light of the revenue which 
we can anticipate, should it not be $94 
billion or $95 billion or even $92 billion? 
In other words, Congress has a respon- 
sibility to exercise its judgment on what 
it thinks the expenditure level should be 
in light of the anticipated revenues even 
having granted these authorities to 
spend. Also we must bear in mind that 
many programs can be moved up and 
are moved up, particularly in the mili- 
tary when they achieve a breakthrough 
in a new area, and then other programs 
may be phased out and some programs 
completely canceled. 

Mr. Chairman, every President of the 
United States has at times frozen funds 
or accelerated programs. The debt ceil- 
ing legislation is the only mechanism 
that we presently have developed in the 
Congress to exercise our judgment over 
what we think the expenditure level of 
a fiscal year should be. This is true be- 
cause the Committee on Ways and Means 
looks at the revenues that we estimate 
we are going to collect and being respon- 
sible for the amount of bonds that we 
sell to finance the deficits—because that 
is the way we must finance them—has 
to look at the problems involved in the 
field of debt management and so we say 
well, now, wait we must consider the 
problems we have in this business of 
handling a debt of some $315 billion. 

We have about $80 billion of refinanc- 
ing each year where the Government has 
to move into the money market. What 
economic impact does this have on the 
economy? That was the real argument 
in the tax cut bill, but I regret to say the 
argument did not ring through to enough 
of our Members. Maybe we did not ex- 
press this strongly enough or couch it in 
good enough language to be understood. 
But when we cut $11 billion off of our 
revenues we of the Committee on Ways 
and Means knew that we were going to 
have to figure something out, how we 
were going to market these additional 
bonds and what might be the economic 
consequences of that. Sure, the tax cut 
would stimulate the economy, but what 
would be the effect of trying to hit the 
money market for $11 billion in bonds? 
What would it do? The debate never 
really came about. In my judgment we 
are in a very serious difficulty with the 
inflationary pressures lying at the base of 
our economy. The minority on the 
Joint Economic Committee points this up 
in its report this year and says: We feel 
what is happening now is we are going 
to overheat our economy. Sure, things 
were going to look good in June. We 
said that in January, and probably the 
economy will continue to look good on 
into the fall, but if this theory is correct 
and it deserves the attention of those who 
may disagree with it then we are going 
to taper off and really be in serious eco- 
nomic circumstances at the end of this 
year or early next year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Before the 
gentleman concludes his remarks, is he 
going to make a recommendation as to 
what the permanent debt ceiling and 
what the temporary debt ceiling should 
be, in his opinion? 

Mr. CURTIS. No, I will say to the 
gentleman, we are not, for this reason: 
We do not have the information. We 
should vote to recommit this, then we 
would call the Secretary of the Treasury 
before us and tell him: Now, the Con- 
gress has said that in its judgment these 
expenditure levels are too high, and it is 
necessary to figure out where we can cut 
back in an orderly fashion. So let us go 
into specific figures to indicate how much 
we can cut the expenditure level for the 
current fiscal year. We have to increase 
the debt ceiling. Make no mistake about 
that. We have already gone down the 
road too far. But again, as the gentle- 
man from Arkansas pointed it up, how 
high should this be? We recognize the 
need for flexibility. There has never 
been any dispute about that. But again 
the question is how much should it be? 
In our previous recommendations of the 
minority we have actually said in a mo- 
tion to recommit to cut it $2 billion. 
Another measure we had was to hold ex- 
penditure levels to certain points. That 
was in the tax bill. 

But we do not have the information at 
this time to make a recommendation to 
the House. However, if the House in 
its wisdom should follow our advice we 
would have ample time to go back and 
figure this thing out. In fact, I suspect 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means would ask for a temporary 
increase to take care of the next couple 
of months if we needed that time in 
order to get back into the details of it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Is my friend from Mis- 
souri suggesting to his colleagues that 
we consider the debt three times this 
year in the same way we did last year? 

Mr. CURTIS. I certainly am. And 
having gone through that process last 
year, what happened? The President 
presented to us a budget of $98.8 billion 
in January 1963. Under this discipline 
of the debt ceiling he reduced that figure 
and the figure was given to us on the 
floor of the House the last time we ap- 
peared here on a debt ceiling increase 
in November 1963. We had expenditure 
levels down to $97.8 billion. Read the 
ReEcorD, and you will find there also was 
an anticipation which the administra- 
tion gave us that they hoped to cut the 
figure even further from $97.8 billion to 
where I thought it might be, $97 billion. 
In my judgment, it was only because of 
this discipline that we did supply through 
the use of that debt ceiling that that 
came about. 

The tragedy was that upon the un- 
fortunate assassination of the President 
of the United States and the change of 
administration, within less than 3 or 4 
weeks, at the same time that President 
Johnson was talking economy, this figure 
of $97.8 billion was increased to $98.4 
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billion—this is a matter of record—a 
$600 million increase in expenditure 
levels; by the Johnson administration 
passing it on to the administration of his 
predecessor, President Kennedy, when 
the Kennedy administration under the 
discipline of the debt ceiling was moving 
to cut expenditures down even further 
than the $97.8 billion. 

So, yes, I would say to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, I would hope that we 
would continue to use this machinery of 
the debt ceiling, for the Congress to 
exercise its judgment over what it thinks 
the expenditure level of any fiscal year 
should be in relation to our revenues and 
in relation to the debts that we create. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, on that 
point will my friend yield? 

Mr.CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. I think my friend mis- 
understood what I was asking. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not think I did. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. My reference was 
to the fact that we legislated on the debt 
ceiling three times in 1 year. That is 
what I was asking the gentleman, if we 
ought to do that again this year. 

Mr. CURTIS. My answer was, “Yes.” 
It was because of that discipline that this 
is the first time we actually saw a de- 
crease in expenditure levels projected by 
the administration. 

There has been a rosy picture painted 
of our economy. Thank goodness, our 
economy and our private enterprise sys- 
tem is much more powerful and more 
basically sound than we really have a 
right to anticipate, because it has sur- 
vived a great deal of abuse. But it is 
our private economy that has moved 
forward in spite of, not because of, some 
of our governmental fiscal policies and 
expenditure policies. 

One thing President Kennedy promised 
the people in his campaign for election 
was to do something about the balance- 
of-payments problem. This involves 
forces outside our society. Here is a dis- 
cipline over which we have little control. 
There was an article appearing in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 20, 1964, 
commenting on this, and I shall include 
that at the conclusion of my remarks. 
We have not solved this problem of bal- 
ance of payments at all. All we have 
done is bought time. It is worth buying 
time if you use the time to correct the 
basic problem, but as we have failed to 
do so our position actually is worse than 
before we bought the time. 

Prof. L. Albert Hahn of Frankfurt 
University, in writing on the American 
economy, observed that much of the pay- 
ments deficit, apart from Government 
spending abroad, lies in the Govern- 
ment’s basically inflationary bias, with 
its huge domestic deficits and artificially 
easy money. He said that what is lack- 
ing “is not more international liquidity 
but the national monetary discipline 
which the Americans do not want.” 

Of course, the Democratic Party has 
traditionally been in favor of increased 
governmental expenditure policies. Of 
course they have approved under the 
debt ceiling limitations in the Eisenhower 
administration the Eisenhower ex- 
penditure policy. Actually the con- 
gresses under their control tried to in- 
crease the expenditures of the Eisen- 
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hower administration; they thought 
the errors lay not in spending too much, 
but too little. They actually voted ex- 
penditures which increased the deficits. 

It is perfectly logical for Republicans, 
of course, to resist the expenditure 
policies of this administration, as we 
tried to under the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. This is a basic issue for the 
people to decide. I wish my colleagues 
on the Democratic side of the aisle would 
face it forthrightly. Their economic 
philosophy is to spend and finance it 
through deficits. The President does not 
submit a balanced budget to the Congress 
and has no intention of submitting a bal- 
anced budget in the foreseeable future. 

What we Republicans are fighting for 
and what we regard as fiscal respon- 
sibility is balancing the budget. You 
Democrat leaders say that balanced 
budgets are not an essential feature of 
fiscal responsibility. Here is the debate 
and I hope it will be brought to the peo- 
ple this fall. 

Mr. Chairman, the article which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal of 
May 20, 1964, to which I referred earlier, 
is as follows: 

WHAT Is LACKING 


As with so many problems in political life, 
no one is attempting to attack the causes 
of the balance-of-payments deficit. Even 
assuming the officials understand the causes, 
they apparently fear the possible conse- 
quences of forthright action. So it is that 
confusion grows apace. 

All this was well illustrated in a recent 
speech by Treasury Under Secretary Roosa. 
He concedes that some of the recent gains in 
the payments position are temporary. He 
stresses that “there can be no relaxation of 
effort on any front until the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit is entirely removed, gold losses 
are stopped, and our external accounts are 
securely in equilibrium.” 

Moreover, Mr. Roosa acknowledges that 
foreign investments, against which the pro- 
posed interest-equalization tax is aimed, are 
assets which will yield a return that will 
help balance the payments in the future. 
Yet he argues forcefully for the tax. 

Why? For one thing, it seems these for- 
eign investments are assets only if they are 
“soundly conceived,” though who is supposed 
to make that judgment he does not say. 
More importantly, even the fact that the 
investments lead to a return flow does not 
alter the alleged necessity of holding the ex- 
port of capital to amounts the nation can 
currently afford. 

It’s really a pity to find people making such 
arguments. One significant consideration 
absent from the argument is the connection 
between investment abroad and the exports 
the Government wants to increase. 

The connection was shown by Prof. L. Al- 
bert Hahn of Frankfurt University soon after 
the tax was proposed. Writing in the Statist 
of London, Mr, Hahn observed that a coun- 
try which increases its export of capital will 
tend to increase its export of goods and sery- 
ices. He uses the famed case of Ford’s ac- 
quisition of English Ford shares, which the 
Washington officials regard as particularly 
unfortunate, as an example. 

If the transaction had been prevented and 
other things were equal, the hundreds of 
millions of dollars involved would presumably 
have been used for investment at home. 
“This means,” Professor Hahn writes, “that 
they would have been fed into the circula- 
tion of money at home instead of increasing, 
as they did, the circulation of money abroad. 

“The modest inflation thus produced at 
home would have produced a tendency to- 
ward increased imports and decreased ex- 
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ports, and dollars would have again migrated. 
In other words, interference with capital 
movements would have tended to neutralize 
itself.” 

Needless to say, the proposed tax is a gross 
interference with capital movements. And 
in the professor's critique can be seen the 
root of the problem and the cure. Much of 
the payments deficit, apart from Government 
spending abroad, lies in the Government’s 
basically inflationary bias, with its huge do- 
mestic deficits and artificially easy money. 
That policy is a main reason why American 
purchases of foreign securities, the specific 
target of the tax, rose so high in the first 
half of last year. 

As Mr. Hahn observes, the balance-of-pay- 

ments problem could be solved within a short 
period by a deflationary policy. But as he 
also implies, the fear in Washington is that 
such a course might take some of the boomi- 
ness out of the domestic boom. Accordingly 
he foresees no early correction of the imbal- 
ance. 
While we ourselves would not want to make 
a prediction, we are very sure that all the 
official action and all the talk to date is 
merely tinkering with the periphery. If the 
Government refuses to get down to causes, 
then at least the American people should 
understand the source of the trouble. It 
could hardly be more succinctly stated than 
in Professor Hahn’s words: 

What is lacking “is not more international 
liquidity but the national monetary disci- 
pline which the Americans do not want.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has consumed 28 minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the distinguished member of the Commit-= 
tee on Ways and Means, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HERLONG] 10 minutes. 

Mr, HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, once 
again we have before us a familiar but 
still widely misunderstood measure—a 
bill to increase the public debt limit. 
The administration has requested and 
the Ways and Means Committee has fa- 
vorably reported a bill to increase the 
temporary limit to $324 billion from the 
date of enactment through June 30, 1965. 

I support this bill. It is essential, fis- 
cally responsible legislation. I urge that 
we pass it promptly. 

Existing law provides for a temporary 
debt ceiling of $315 billion through June 
29. On the following day, the limit will 
drop to $309 billion. On July 1, the start 
of fiscal 1965, it will revert to its perma- 
nent level of $285 billion. 

Treasury department projections of 
the debt subject to limit show that it 
will total $311.8 billion on June 30—$2.8 
billion above the statutory limit for that 
one day and $26.8 billion higher than the 
8 limit scheduled to take effect 

yi. 

Clearly, then, the Congress must act 
on the debt limit before the end of this 
fiscal year. If we fail to do so, if we fail 
to give the Secretary of the Treasury 
the margin required to finance the out- 
standing public debt economically, we 
face nothing less than the prospect of 
the United States defaulting on its obli- 
gations. This, of course, is unthinkable. 

Failure of the Congress to provide an 
adequate new debt limit authority would 
be the height of fiscal irresponsibility— 
for which every Member of this House 
would be accountable irrespective of 
whether he voted previously for the 
spending authorizations which have 
made it necessary to increase the debt 
limit at this time. 
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In setting a new debt limit, we must 
consider the needs during the balance 
of this fiscal year, the deficit projected 
for fiscal year 1965, the seasonal varia- 
tion in receipts which requires a tempo- 
rary rise in borrowing even when the 
budget is in balance or surplus, and, 
finally, the need for a margin of 
flexibility. 

It must be recognized the debt limit 
is not the way to reduce or control Gov- 
ernment expenditures. Failure of the 
Congress to provide an adequate debt 
limit will not have any material effect 
on the rate of Federal spending. 
Furthermore, an adequate debt limit will 
not lead to higher expenditures than the 
Congress has authorized. The issue is 
not Government spending. We are faced 
by the fact that spending decisions have 
already been made by the Congress. The 
job now is to finance the resulting ex- 
penditures in the most fiscally re- 
sponsible way. That is the issue—the 
only issue before us. A vote now to pro- 
vide an adequate debt limit is not a 
vote to increase the debt. We decided to 
increase the debt when this and past 
Congresses voted the authorizations and 
appropriations that are now becoming 
expenditures. 

If we want to cut back spending, we 
can do it. But we must do it the right 
way—by cutting appropriations and au- 
thorizations, not by voting, under the 
guise of conservatism, a debt ceiling that 
will force the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay the bills we have authorized in a 
way that will result in a higher level of 
Government expenditure. 

We have talked on this floor before 
about the kinds of expedients that have 
been forced at times in the past by an 
inadequate debt limit. 

During the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, in 1954 and 1955, $2,326 million was 
raised through the expedient of having 
the Commodity Credit Corporation issue 
and sell nonguaranteed, interest-bear- 
ing certificates in the open market so 
that this money could be paid over to 
the Treasury, thus reducing the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s use of the 
revolving fund it was authorized to use. 
The interest rate on these certificates, 
because they were not guaranteed, was 
three-eighths to five-eighths of a per- 
cent higher than on comparable Gov- 
ernment securities. The extra cost of 
having to finance the Government in 
this way, rather than through normal 
channels, was $7 million. 

In 1955, and again in 1958, it was nec- 
essary to use a similar procedure. This 
time Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation certificates were issued and sold 
in the market to raise $2,169 million. 
The interest rate on these certificates 
was from one-half to three-quarters of 
a percent higher than on direct Govern- 
ment obligations, and the extra cost— 
which again had to be met by the tax- 
payers of this country—was $25.5 mil- 
lion higher than if the Government had 
been allowed to borrow this money it- 
self in the normal manner. 

This was not fiscally responsible. By 
providing an inadequate debt limit and 
making the Secretary of the Treasury 
adopt certain of these expedients, which 
have been discussed on this floor before, 
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the Congress did not hold down the real 
amount of the Federal debt. It simply 
increased the cost of running the Gov- 
ernment. The amount of the real Fed- 
eral debt is determined simply by the 
relationship between expenditures and 
revenues. As the Representative from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] once pointed 
out—supplemental views of the Hon- 
orable THomAs B. Curtis on H.R. 13580, 
August 1, 1958: 

I believe, it is important to emphasize 
that this so-called debt limitation bill, 
H.R. 13580, and the previous acts bearing 
this title are really debt management bills, 
not debt limitation bills. 

The erroneous impression that many Mem- 
bers of the Congress and the general public 
have that this legislation is debt limita- 
tion has resulted in many Members of the 
Congress voting against the increase of the 
amount of bonds and other securities the 
Treasury may have outstanding against the 
full faith and credit of the United States 
at any one time. The amount of securi- 
ties the Treasury of the United States may 
have outstanding at any one time against 
the full faith and credit of the United States 
in no way limits the debt of the United 
States; it only limits the flexibility with 
which the Treasury may treat the debt. 
Disturbing or impairing this flexibility 
makes the situation worse, not better. 


I would say that I completely agree 
with the statement of the gentleman 
from Missouri in that connection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the gentleman 
not also agree that is in complete con- 
text with the remarks I have made? 

Mr. HERLONG. It is in complete 
context with the remarks the gentleman 
has made; that is true. 

An adequate debt limit will not in- 
crease Federal expenditures unless this 
Congress votes to increase expenditures. 
If Congress votes to increase expendi- 
tures, they will increase whatever Con- 
gress does about the debt limit. 

I was gratified by the new budget esti- 
mates which have just been released. 
Total expenditures for fiscal years 1964 
and 1965 combined are now estimated at 
$195.6 billion, $700 million less than esti- 
mated in January. This is progress and 
I hope more progress will be made. The 
estimated deficit for the 2 years has also 
been reduced by $300 million. This is 
also progress and I hope there will be 
more of it. 

An adequate debt limit will enable the 
Treasury to take advantage of favorable 
opportunities in the market to raise new 
money and to refund outstanding debt to 
improve the structure of the debt. An 
inadequate debt limit would have pre- 
vented the Secretary of the Treasury 
from carrying out his program of debt 
management which has greatly in- 
creased the average length of the debt 
and contributed the financial strength 
of the Nation. 

An adequate debt limit will allow the 
Secretary of the Treasury the necessary 
flexibility to deal with our balance-of- 
payments problems. We have all been 
glad to see the positive results of policies 
adopted to improve our balance of pay- 
ments and to prevent further losses of 
our monetary gold. It would be a serious 
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lapse of fiscal responsibility now, when 
we have every expectation of success, to 
take away a degree of flexibility. This 
flexibility permits prompt response to 
money market developments affecting 
our balance-of-payments position, With- 
out it we jeopardize our chances of suc- 
a in dealing with this important prob- 
em. 

If Congress does not act promptly, the 
temporary limit will drop to $309 billion 
on June 30. The debt subject to limit 
will be $311.8 billion on that date. If the 
Congress does not act, therefore, all bor- 
rowing will have to cease on June 30. 
This means the sale of savings bonds 
would have to cease immediately. We all 
know that the savings bond program is a 
keystone to the sound management of the 
public debts. Suspending savings bonds 
sales and payroll deductions on savings 
bonds, even for 1 day, would be disas- 
trous to the program for years ahead. 
Would this be fiscally responsible? 

The second effect of congressional in- 
action would be to prevent the normal in- 
vestment of trust fund receipts in special 
obligations. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would then have the choice of leav- 
ing these funds uninvested, in which case 
the trust funds would be deprived of in- 
come, or buying outstanding marketable 
issues in the market, depleting the Treas- 
ury’s cash and having severe effects on 
the Government securities market. 

When the debt limit falls to its perma- 
nent level of $285 billion on July 1, the 
Treasury’s position will become even 
more difficult. Regular weekly bills ma- 
turing on July 2 would have to be paid 
off in cash, with serious disturbance to 
the market. The Treasury would also 
have to cancel its normal issue of $1 bil- 
lion of 1-year bills. On July 9, the next 
issue of regular bills would also have to 
be paid off incash. Andon July 15, when 
the next maturity came due, the Treas- 
ury would be out of cash and would have 
to default, for the first time in history, 
on a direct Treasury obligation. Would 
this be fiscal responsibility ? 

It is a congressional responsibility to 
provide funds needed for the operations 
of the Government, not to be a hand- 
maiden to fiscal chaos. 

The Secretary of the Treasury might, 
on the other hand, simply disinvest a 
sufficient amount of the interest-bearing 
special obligations now being held by 
trust funds for which he is trustee, such 
as the social security fund, and the like. 
There are, at this time, something like 
$45 billion of these special obligations 
held by the various trust funds. They 
could be called in and we could simply 
say to the beneficiaries of the funds that 
you no longer have an interest-bearing 
certificate to show for your money, you 
just have a credit on the books of the 
Treasury. Of course, the funds would 
be losing interest, which now contributes 
to their actuarial soundness, and, of 
course, when they needed their money, 
we would just have to say, Sorry, the 
Treasury just does not have the cash and 
we cannot pay you. This, too, can hardly 
be considered fiscally responsible. 

There are some who may argue that 
the Treasury does not need a debt limit 
as high as $324 billion. Some lower fig- 
ure will be enough, they claim. 
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Remember, a lower debt limit will not 
hold down spending. The only excuse 
for voting for a lower limit, then, has to 
be that the Treasury has underestimated 
its receipts. Perhaps, they will be higher 
than expected. But let me recall to the 
House that the projections of debt fur- 
nished by the Treasury last November 
turned out to be pretty accurate. I 
would rather trust the Treasury’s pres- 
ent projections than to take the chance 
of having to come back again and again, 
as we did last year, to vote new ceilings 
that would be good for a month or 2 
months or 6 months at a time. I only 
hope the Treasury has not overestimated 
its receipts. These estimates are uncer- 
tain, even though they are the best there 
can be made. I only hope that the ex- 
penditure estimates are too high, but 
who among us can today say with cer- 
tainty what may lie ahead. I only hope 
that the margin for flexibility provided 
in the bill is adequate. 

The debt ceiling is a good thing, if it 
makes the Congress focus on what the 
Congress has authorized in the way of 
expenditures and what the Federal Gov- 
ernment owes. It is not a good thing, if 
we make these debates occasions to pre- 
tend to fiscal responsibility and economy 
while on other days we vote appropri- 
ations and authorizations that require 
the ceiling to be raised again and again. 
We have incurred the bills, and it is now 
up to us to provide the means to pay 
them. When the Congress provides an 
adequate debt limit, it provides the au- 
thority needed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to manage the fiscal affairs of 
the Federal Government in a responsible 
and economical manner. This is the 
only issue on which we will vote. I urge 
that we pass this bill promptly. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr.. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, once 
again today we are confronted with a re- 
quested increase in the national debt 
ceiling. I have been sitting here today 
listening intently to the remarks which 
have been made, and I might say at this 
time that I certainly wish to join with 
my colleague the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] in the fine presenta- 
tion which he has made to the Commit- 
tee today regarding the debt ceiling. 

It seems to me, in order to save some 
time, it is a foregone conclusion that, ir- 
respective of what the minority may say, 
the skids are greased and this legislation 
before us today is going to slide through 
the Congress with a sizable majority. 
This is in opposition, of course, to my 
views. Many of us who are concerned 
over the fiscal health of the Nation are 
attempting to put on the brakes. They 
realize that if the past is prolog, our ef- 
forts will be futile. The attempt must be 
made nonetheless, 

T agree, so far as the national debt is 
concerned, that it possibly does—I know 
it does—require a substantial increase. 

However, I do not feel that the increase 
is necessary to the point or in the amount 
of $324 billion. A year ago, at the time 
that we had the Treasury Department 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, at which time we all had an op- 
portunity to interrogate the Secretary 
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of the Treasury, I predicated that with 
the trend of spending the national debt 
would reach $323 billion this year. Well, 
I was rather modest in my view on that 
matter, because I find today that we have 
a bill which is going to cost us $324 bil- 
lion. Sure, we do have a $285 billion 
permanent ceiling, but to justify going 
to $324 billion on the temporary ceiling 
when we are unable to cut back from 
the $315 billion ceiling that the Con- 
gress voted a year ago is beyond me. 

This is a camoufiage as far as the ac- 
tual responsibilities of the Government 
are concerned, because it is not $285 
billion. If this bill passes, your national 
debt is going to be $324 billion, and that 
is what we will have to live with. When 
we look at $324 billion it makes one some- 
what shudder to think of the fixed re- 
sponsibility that this $324 billion brings 
to the American taxpayers in the form 
of interest alone. You cannot continue 
to increase the national debt and bor- 
row money unless you are going to be 
able actually to pay it back, or else you 
will have to continue to pay the interest 
charges which the bonded indebtedness 
calls for. 

It would seem reasonable to me that 
in the best interest of the American peo- 
ple we should take a good, hard, long 
look at some of the appropriation bills 
that are going through the Congress, 
which actually are the creator of this na- 
tional debt. I listened to my good and 
humble and distinguished friend the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Bodds! 
mentioning the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Mr. Boccs claimed that during 
that period there were the highest in- 
creases in the national debt that we had 
ever had. 

Well, back in 1957 we were in a slight 
recession and revenues fell off about $6 
billion. At the same time, though, the 
Congress was controlled by the Demo- 
cratic Party and they did some pump 
priming. Through that pump priming 
came another $6 billion of expenditures, 
which necessitated at that time an in- 
crease in the national debt of $12 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request, 
and it would be my fond hope, that the 
House today would follow the suggestion 
of my distinguished friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] that we recommit the 
bill. This would give us an opportunity 
to go back into session on it and do the 
necessary analyzing as far as the expend- 
itures are concerned with reference to 
the real necessity for the increase in 
order to hold it to the very least increase 
that we can possibly have. It would be 
a great day for the American people if 
this bill were referred back to the com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, since this administra- 
tion took office less than 314 years ago, 
its spokesmen have found it necessary to 
make the trek up the Hill to plead for an 
increase in the debt ceiling seven times. 
While this Hill-climbing may be wonder- 
ful for the physical fitness of the bureau- 
crats, it is highly detrimental to the fis- 
cal fitness of our Nation. There is only 
one reason for this repeated exercise, 
and that is the unprecedented and un- 
controlled spending proclivities of this 
administration. 

Make no mistake about it—despite the 
great show of “blackouts” at the White 
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House and the fiscal shell game played 
by the L.B.J. image builder, the Treas- 
ury continues to keep the spending flow 
at flood levels. It used to be that the 
national debt ceiling legislation was in- 
tended as a checkrein on spending, or a 
plug in the dike. In recent years, how- 
ever, this approach has undergone drastic 
revision, until we have reached the state 
in the bill before the House today where 
this will not be a plug in the dike, but 
rather a prop to hold the spending gates 
wide open. Only once in the entire 12% 
months to be covered by this bill is it 
contemplated that even minimal spend- 
ing restraints might be imposed by the 
ceiling, and even at that time, on March 
15, 1965, there will still be over $3 billion 
of cushion available. 

We have heard much about the “econ- 
omy drive’ and this myth is reiterated 
in the majority report on this bill. Yet 
even a cursory glance at the balance 
sheets reveals not only that there is a 
lack of economy, but that President 
Johnson in last month and this alone has 
outspent President Kennedy by over $2.5 
billion more than last year. Further- 
more, President Johnson is today spend- 
ing at an annual rate of more than $105 
billion per year. You will recall that yes- 
terday we passed the excise tax exten- 
sion, which put a $1.8 billion annual load 
on the taxpayers’ backs for another year. 
The motion to recommit would have re- 
moved about one-half a billion dollars 
worth of retail excise taxes. Thus it is 
apparent that had President Johnson 
held his spending rate even to last year’s 
levels for May and June, we could have 
more than financed the removal of 
these unjustifiable wartime tax rates. 
Yet the spending gusher flows on in the 
grand Texas manner. 

While the current expenditure pattern 
is depressing enough, the outlook for the 
future is downright distressing to all 
those concerned with the economic and 
fiscal viability of this Nation. Last week, 
in spite of this fact, we voted 33% per- 
cent pay increases for ourselves and simi- 
lar boosts for top Federal officials and 
judges. We have heard requests follow 
request for new programs and increased 
spending authority in old programs that 
will swell the spending potential of the 
administration far beyond what it is even 
today. Yet the administration will not 
accept even the slightest check on its 
current spending, but seeks instead free 
rein. While the administration’s desire 
for wide-open current expenditure abil- 
ity is understandable in an election year, 
it points up the fact once again that this 
administration is far more interested in 
getting reelected than in preserving the 
fiscal integrity of the country and the 
soundness of the dollar. 

It is crystal clear that the administra- 
tion’s concern for the American people, 
the soundness of the economy and the 
purchasing power of the dollar does not 
extend beyond November. This attitude 
of full-speed ahead on spending and the 
devil take the hindmost may not bring 
disaster today or next month or even 
6 months from now. But some day in 
the near future the piper will have to be 
paid. In this century alone we have had 
repeated examples of the disastrous ef- 
fect of unchecked spending and print- 
ing-press economies. We need only look 
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to France and Germany in the 1920s. 
There are many people, especially in 
this administration, who say it cannot 
happen here. Yet, it is precisely this sort 
of cocksure attitude that makes it more 
likely than ever that it will happen. 

There are but two ways to bring a 
slowdown and reversal of this disturbing 
trend. One is through the authoriza- 
tion and appropriation process. Most 
of the work in this area remains ahead 
of us this year. However, even if sub- 
stantial cuts are made in this phase, 
their effects will not be felt for some 
time. The other method, and one which 
can have immediate effect if we let it, 
is through the debt ceiling. If it were 
made more realistic, it could act as an 
effective check on current expenditures. 
But that cannot be done with H.R. 11375 
in its present state. Therefore, I would 
hope that we will reject this bill in order 
that it may be revised to carry out the 
job the debt limit was originally meant 
to fulfill. Only in this way can we make 
a meaningful start on restoring the fiscal 
fitness of this Nation. To each of my 
colleagues who are progressive enough 
to see beyond 6 months from now, and 
who are concerned enough to care for the 
economic health of this country and the 
well-being of our citizens, I extend my 
invitation, indeed my supplication to 
vote 8 passage of H.R. 11375. 

MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 yore to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman). 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, like 
the Kentucky Derby and the Atlantic 
City beauty contest, once again we have 
the annual go-around to raise the debt 
limit. We have to go through the mo- 
tions to determine whether or not the 
U.S. Government will increase its debt 
limit to $324 billion. 

Our Republican friends are going to 
howl louder than the rest of us. Be- 
fore their howls are given attention by 
the public I would like to do a little howl- 
ing myself. Where were these Republi- 
cans when the interest rates were being 
raised all during the Eisenhower regime? 
We did not hear a peep out of them when 
the Eisenhower Republican administra- 
tion hiked the carrying charge on the 
national debt from approximately $5 bil- 
lion a year to $11 billion. My colleagues, 
and particularly my Republican friends, 
should be reminded, and I am here to 
do the reminding, if the cost of carrying 
the debt, which is the real measure of 
this burden, had been kept at the Tru- 
man level, our public debt today would 
be $275 billion rather than $315 billion. 

There is one other thing I want to 
remind my Republican friends about on 
interest hikes of the public debt. On 
three separate occasions in recent years 
an interest rate increase started off a 
recession. These three recessions cost 
the United States untold billions of dol- 
lars and added to the increase in our 
public debt, because when times are bad 
revenues fall off and budget deficits grow. 

Here are the three recessions; in each 
one of them the interest rates shot up 
just before the recession. That is in- 
evitable. It happens all the time. If 
interest rates are artificially increased 
it hurts business and stalls the economy. 
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If you will notice this chart you will 
see the three recessions that were caused 
by high interest rates. I am talking 
about the interest rates on Government 
bonds. All that I have been saying has 
been prepared for you to look at in the 
form of these three charts, which I con- 
sider amazing. Study them and you will 
get a lesson in how to overburden the 
American people with unnecessary in- 
terest charges on the national debt, from 
$5 billion to $11 billion during the Eisen- 
hower regime. You will see the correla- 
tion between high interest charges and 
tight money and recessions. These 
charges are my answer to my Republican 
colleagues when they howl and weep and 
shed crocodile tears. 

If they are so concerned, let them re- 
member it was they who raised the na- 
tional debt. Why were they not con- 
cerned about rising interest charges 
which more than doubled under Ike? 
We do not hear a word from them when 
the economic wounds are being inflicted. 
It is only much later after the damage 
is done. It is after their many errors of 
omission and commission that they beat 
their breasts and cry because the national 
debt ceiling must once again be raised. 

Mr. Chairman, I have one more sta- 
tistic. It is a whopper. It is incredible, 
but it is a fact. My source is the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Itis the gross 
amount of interest which the American 
people are paying this year on both the 
public and private debt. The figure is 
$75 billion, paid during the year 1963 
in interest charges by the American peo- 
ple. That is what you would call a hid- 
den tax. It is the sort of hidden tax that 
was $7 billion more than the aggregate 
taxes paid by all individuals and all cor- 
porations in the United States of Amer- 
ica during the year 1963. 

Now, of course, some of those interest 
charges were all right but some were very 
high and some were extortionate. 

May I invite the attention of the mem- 
bers of the committee to the fact that in 
1952 the total interest charges paid by 
all people, including corporations— 
everyone—was $27 billion. That was the 
year before the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. That was in the last year of the 
Truman administration, $27 billion. 
However, by 1957, 5 years later, the 
amount had increased from $27 million 
to $45 billion, and from 1957, in the mid- 
dle of the Eisenhower administration, to 
1960 at the end, it went to $60 billion. 
So, the interest charges to all the people 
increased $33 billion during those 8 years, 
and do not forget that gross amount of 
interest was $7 billion more last year, 
than was paid into the Treasury by all 
income taxpayers in the United States 
of America, $7 billion more. So, it is a 
huge item. I want to emphasize this ad- 
ditional point, that when people speak 
about keeping down prices and wages, 
they should always add, and interest 
costs, because it has become a terrific 
burden and it is more important to keep 
down interest costs than anything else 
because it goes into the prices and wages 
of everything else. The more interest 
that is paid and the higher the charges, 
the more danger there is of inflation. 
Interest rates themselves can be infla- 
tionary, particularly high interest rates. 
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Mr. Chairman, for anyone to try to 
stop inflation by raising interest rates, 
it would be just as reasonable to pour 
gasoline on a fire in order to try to put 
out the fire. 

Mr. Chairman, last year our total 
farm income was $12.8 billion. So, the 
amount of interest that is paid each year 
is 6 times the total farm income in the 
United States. 

Now, when our Republican friends be- 
gin to howl about the increase in the na- 
tional debt, I am going to remind them 
if they really want to hold the line, let 
them howl bloody murder along with me 
and 50 of my Democratic colleagues who 
are members of our steering committee 
to prevent further rises in Government 
interest rates. 

The present ceiling is 4% percent. It 
has been that way since 1918. We have 
gone through depressions, inflation, and 
wars, 15 million unemployed, the worst 
time in our history, yet the rate has re- 
mained under 4½ percent. But during 
the last days of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration efforts were made to take that 
ceiling off. They tried to take it off. 
Sixty-five of us got together and we per- 
suaded the leaders it was wrong, and they 
stopped it. Now another effort is going 
to be made. If you want to be a member 
of what I consider to be the constructive 
arm of the House in opposing those who 
are trying to step up that limit, we have 
a steering committee, and we would be 
pleased to have you with us. 

I am now talking about Government 
interest rates, Government securities. 
Between the year 1939, when the war 
started in Europe, until 1959, we went 
through a great depression. Then, later, 
we were shooting away a billion dollars a 
day on the battlefields, and with the dan- 
ger of inflation worse than it ever was 
before or since. We had good times, bad 
times, hard times—yet with the cooper- 
ation of the Federal Reserve, with Mr, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in office, the rates 
were kept below 21⁄2 percent, and no secu- 
rity was required to be sold for more than 
2% percent interest. During that time 
no security was sold below par. You 
cannot improve upon that. It shows 
what we can do if we want to do it. 

If we had maintained the 1946 rate our 
national debt today would be $40 billion 
less than it is. The cause of this in- 
crease in the national debt has been ex- 
cessive interest charges. If the interest 
rate had been maintained at the 1946 
rate, the debt would be $40 billion less 
than it is today, and this increase would 
not be necessary. 

So I say to our friends on the Repub- 
lican side, since you have caused this in- 
crease with the Eisenhower hard-money, 
high-interest policies, do not oppose this 
bill. Certainly you should not vote 
against raising the debt ceiling because 
if you press now and squeeze out the 
ones that cannot be protected, you are 
not squeezing out these Government 
bondholders because they are going to 
get their $11 billion. When that increase 
goes clear across the board, when issues 
are refunded at present rates, the in- 
terest burden will be $13.5 billion a year, 
at least. The bondholders are going to 
get theirs. We are going to pay for na- 
tional defense, we are going to pay the 
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other running costs of Government. So 
who will be squeezed out under this pres- 
sure of keeping the debt limit down? 
The social security people, the retired 
people, old-age assistance, soil conserva- 
tion, work projects of different kinds to 
give jobs to folks. All of the social se- 
curity programs will be squeezed out. A 
lot of people here want to do that. There 
are some people in our country, I hope 
only a few, who are willing to make the 
fixed charges so high that the Govern- 
ment will not have the money to pay for 
any of these other programs that are 
deemed essential and necessary, particu- 
larly for the purpose of giving jobs to 
people so they can support themselves 
and their families. 

So, it is a cruel approach, Mr. Chair- 
man, to squeeze down on the debt limit 
now to where only the special few, the 
holders of Government bonds, will get 
theirs, and the others will get theirs, but 
the helpless people will not be protected. 
It is our duty to protect them. It is cruel 
to vote to keep the debt ceiling down to 
where our Government obligations to 
our people, like the aged people and the 
social security people in general, have to 
be squeezed out. 

As I said, some people are so deter- 
mined to stop these programs that they 
are perfectly willing to put any fixed 
charge on the budget by high interest 
rates in order to make it impossible for 
those programs to be financed. 

Let us consider that this interest rate 
is an important part of our Government. 
If you would like to be a part of this 
group that is dedicated to keeping that 
interest rate down to 4½ percent and 
not letting it go up—as some are trying 
to get it to go up—then join us. What 
our opponents are shooting for is not a 
$324-billion debt; they are shooting for 
a $600 billion debt. Why should they 
not? They want 6-percent interest in- 
stead of 4%. Why should they not? 
They would get $36 billion then fixed 
into the budget, and you would have to 
pay that first before paying on any of 
these programs. So I hope that those 
of you who went along with the interest 
increases will change your ways in the 
future, and that you will take the re- 
sponsible course now and vote to raise 
the debt ceiling. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] said that the 
whole cause of the deficit we are facing 
today is the history of excessive interest 
rates. I disagree, and would suggest 
that the fact that we have an $8.8 bil- 
lion deficit this year, to be announced 
on June 30, 1964, making a total of $21.5 
billion of deficits in the last 3 years— 
these deficits are the reason we are to- 
day raising the national debt limit, not 
solely excessive interest rates as was 
stated. I am confident that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ALGER] will agree 
with me. 

Mr. ALGER. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s concern. I would not think of 
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trying to explain the speech of the dean 
of the Texas delegation nor would I un- 
derstand the economic phrases he used 
in the way he used them. 

In the marketplace, interest has a value 
and money has a value. We are looking 
for American money to outfiow to better 
earning places everywhere. I should like 
to see the marketplace play a part in the 
setting of value of interest rates rather 
than a political party, either party. As 
a matter of fact, I am concerned with the 
fact that Government bonds pay a small- 
er return, a smaller amount of interest 
rate, because of inflationary financing 
by the Government. The fact is that 
the bond financing comes out of the pri- 
vate money market, the same money we 
use to build business and buy something 
on credit, whether it be shoes for junior 
or investments for a business. Mer- 
chants have to have money for invento- 
ries. Then comes Federal bond financing 
and takes the money out of the private 
sector. It is parasitical and it impedes 
growth; but that is another matter. 

I have been appalled by the fact there 
is no constitutional limitation on the 
power of the Government to tax, borrow 
and spend except this debt ceiling. If we 
use the debt ceiling to try to curb spend- 
ing, I think it is a good way to doit. It 
is a way to be used to achieve expendi- 
ture control. This is a matter about 
which neither party must apologize any 
more than we need to apologize because 
clearly we Republicans stand together on 
this issue. I am proud of the minority 
of our committee standing together as 
we have on this one. I do not see why 
we cannot debate between our parties 
what we are doing, instead of doing as 
our President did when he was majority 
leader in the Senate in 1958. I was here 
then. He took a great hand in adding 
to the debt ceiling by advocating and 
supporting the accelerated public works 
bill, accelerated military construction 
and the highway bill. He did this ideo- 
logically, with the thought that some- 
how we would help the economy of our 
Nation by accelerating spending. I re- 
spect that view, though I disagree with 
it. So we had the highest debt in peace- 
time. It was a Democratic Congress, 
with Democratic leaders. But then, as 
if that were not enough, our then Dem- 
ocratic leader the President today trav- 
eled the country criticizing the Republi- 
can administration for this big increase 
in the debt. Senator Lyndon Johnson 
and his fellow Members on the Demo- 
cratic side, believed obviously that it 
would help the country to pile on the 
debt. 

I have been in the House 10 years, al- 
ways under a Democratic leadership. I 
know what the differences between the 
political parties as to fiscal policy and 
the role of Federal Government. 

But I do not think the Democrats can 
have it both ways. Then and now, if 
President Johnson and the Democratic 
leaders want deficit financing and a 
planned economy of deficit financing, 
and if they want increased debt that 
is their privilege. But some of us believe 
there is an alternative and I propose to 
speak up and support that alternative. 

Now as I see it, we have increased the 
debt $31 billion in 40 months, in other 
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words, almost a billion dollars a month. 
I disagree with that policy. Those on 
the Democratic side generally speaking 
believe that deficits are good for our 
country. This, of course, leads to in- 
flation and we have seen that the policy 
of deficit financing under any adminis- 
tration that follows that policy and un- 
der any Congress that follows that policy 
merely leads to a reduced buying power 
of the dollar. I think this is very se- 
rious. 

As a choice, of course, I would point 
out that Republicans have disapproved 
of an increase in the debt ceiling, and it 
is because they believe there can be con- 
trol in the rate of expenditures even as 
we are deciding where to reduce the to- 
tal expenditure itself. 

We who are not responsible for this 
deficit financing believe that where it is 
legitimately and consistently possible, 
the debt ceiling increase can be opposed 
without being irresponsible. 

Now I have heard today, as we have 
heard constantly in many recent months, 
the Democrats bragging about good 
times. I too am very glad about that. I 
hope our economy stays good. But my 
colleagues there is something I do not 
agree with because we fail to balance 
the budget over the years. As advocated 
by those approving debt increases in the 
past if you balance the budget on a cycle, 
money is put aside in good times and 
deficit financing occurs in bad times and 
ve * out with a balanced budget all 
n all. 

Now my Democratic friends want it 
both ways. They brag about good times, 
but they do not want to lay any money 
aside in these good times. On the con- 
trary, in this year which we are told by 
the majority whip is the most prosperous 
year in history, we are running up a defi- 
cit of $9 billion. 

This is contrary to my philosophy, al- 
though I respect their right to the view 
on the part ef those who believe that this 
helps the country. I say on the con- 
trary, it stultifies economic growth. I 
do not know why we have to have the 
debt go higher and why we have to have 
a poverty bill when we are doing so well, 
and are so prosperous. 

In any event when the administration 
says so proudly to the American people 
that we are reducing spending and then 
turns right around and asks for a $9 bil- 
lion debt ceiling increase, the American 
people are going to see through that dou- 
ble play and I propose to help them. The 
big spenders cannot have it both ways. 

It strikes me also that the Government 
figures shown on page 13 of the report 
are not entirely accurate, or else are not 
complete. 

I will ask when we go back into the 
House to submit the matter found in the 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on pages 
A3252 to A3254 of June 16 giving four 
tables showing the increase in Federal 
employment in four different areas em- 
bracing almost the entire Government: 
FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT Costs ARE INCREASING 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. THomas B. 

Curtis, of Missouri, in the House of Rep- 

resentatives, Tuesday, June 16, 1964) 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Speaker, the administra- 
tion’s proposal for a salary boost for Federal 
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employees recalls the fanfare of its earlier 
moves to cut Government spending. The 
President himself promised substantial sav- 
ings from a program of personnel reduction. 
In view of the present proposal to increase 
sharply Government payroll costs, an evalu- 
ation of the results of the personnel reduc- 
tion program is certainly relevant. 

Claims made by administration officials 
must be analyzed carefully to determine their 
real substance; this is especially true of an- 
nouncements of personnel reductions. Facts 
can be presented to prove a contention which, 
upon closer scrutiny, has little real meaning. 

The President recently announced, for ex- 
ample, that there were 13,743 fewer em- 
ployees in March of this year than in March 
1963. However, funds for the public works 
acceleration program were almost exhausted 
by March 1964, and if the temporary em- 
ployees under this program are excluded, 
Federal employment in March of this year 
actually exceeded that of the previous year 
by 1,105. The reduction that occurred was 
due to the nature of the program rather than 
to the effort of the administration. 

Those who maintain that economy in Gov- 
ernment can be realized by personnel cut- 
backs alone may be proved wrong in practice. 
A decrease in Federal employment will pro- 
vide little or no savings if accompanied by 
an increase in overtime costs or in contractor 
personnel. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has noted that, although the Depart- 
ment of Defense has eliminated some jobs, 
an increase of 2,322 man-years of contractor 
personnel is planned for 1965. We must be 
careful to consider all relevant factors in our 
efforts to economize to assure that savings 
achieved in one area are not offset by in- 
creased costs in another. 

The administration also has a tendency to 
talk of only one part of the Federal employ- 
ment situation; namely, employment in the 
executive branch. If a complete evaluation 
of the personnel picture is to be made, em- 
ployees in the legislative and judicial 
branches, as well as members of the military 
services and foreign nationals employed by 
the United States overseas, must also be con- 
sidered. Even though employment in the 
executive branch alone may decline, the Gov- 
ernment may find overall employment and 
payroll costs increasing. In fact, the Tax 
Foundation has estimated that total payroll 
costs will rise from the $25 billion in 1963 
to $27.4 billion in 1965 if the proposed pay 
bill is enacted. 

The attempt to justify increases in Federal 
employment by increases in the total popula- 
tion is of little merit. Except for the postal 
service, Government activities are not closely 
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tied to the country’s population. National 
defense, interest on the public debt, and space 
exploration, for example, need not grow as 
the population increases. Moreover, under 
proper administration, personnel efficiency 
will increase, and worker productivity in all 
branches of the Government will rise making 
little or no increase in the size of the work 
force necessary to keep pace with the growth 
of population. Judging by the administra- 
tion’s claims, this is exactly what is happen- 
ing in the Post Office Department, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, to name just a few outstanding 
examples. 

Comparison of Federal civilian payroll in- 
creases to increases in the Nation’s personal 
income also is of interest. Between 1960 and 
1963; for example, when personal income rose 
by 14.9 percent, the Federal payroll went up 
213 percent. Such a comparison seems 
more significant than relating Federal em- 
ployment to population. 

Success in reducing Federal civilian em- 
ployment can be attained only by a far- 
reaching, sustained effort. The tendency to 
stress the number of civil employees alone or 
to relate Federal employment to the popula- 
tion can weaken the determination to reduce 
the Federal work force. It is most important 
that we approach all policies concerning Fed- 
eral personnel, including pay-raise proposals, 
with all the relevant facts at hand in order 
to produce coherent action in this area. 

A recent study by the Tax Foundation on 
“The Federal Budget for Fiscal 1965” develops 
this subject in detail and under unanimous 
consent, I place No. 7 of the foundation’s 
series of budget briefs in the Record at this 
point: 

“THE FEDERAL BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1965: FEDERAL 

PERSONNEL AND PAY COSTS ARE INCREASING— 

NO. 7 IN A SERIES OF BUDGET BRIEFS 


“The January budget message points out 
that the proposals call for a substantial 
reduction in total civilian employment in the 
executive branch. In subsequent pronounce- 
ments the Chief Executive has stressed ad- 
ministration efforts to reduce Federal 
employment. 

“Prior to the submission of the 1965 
budget, the President directed Federal de- 
partment and agency heads to make strenu- 
ous efforts to reduce employment. He indi- 
cated that employment ceilings would be set 
for the agencies. On March 31, 1964, the 
Bureau of the Budget issued a circular seek- 
ing to establish systematic methods for con- 
trolling and reporting on employment, im- 
provement in manpower utilization, reduc- 
tions in cost, etc. 
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“These efforts, and the attention re- 
peatedly directed to them by the President 
and other officials, plus the administration's 
push for enactment of a half-billion dollar 
pay increase for Federal employees, naturally 
generate interest in the Government’s em- 
ployment and pay picture. Some pertinent 
questions arise. 

“What are the prospects for achieving the 
substantial reduction in Federal civilian 
employment promised in the January budget 
message? How much progress has been made 
to date? To what extent, if any, will such 
personnel cutbacks lower Federal expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1965 and future years? These 
questions, and others, are considered in this, 
the seventh in a series of bulletins on the 
Federal budget for 1965. 


“How much reduction in Federal civilian 
employment? 

“Actually, the 1965 budget document indi- 
cated only a very modest reduction—1,200— 
in civilian employment in the 12 months 
following June 30, 1964. Budget tabulations, 
in fact, showed that the total number of 
Federal civilian employees on June 30, 1965, 
would exceed the total at the end of fiscal 
1963 by almost 21,000. 

“Table 1 provides a breakdown of civilian 
employment in the executive branch, by 
major agency, with actual data for fiscal 1963 
and estimates for the current and 1965 fiscal 
years. 

“These dates require explanation. Yearend 
personnel totals include temporary, part- 
time, and intermittent employees. The total 
employment of 2,490,288 shown in table 1 as 
of the end of fiscal 1963, for example, in- 
cludes 2,231,519 full-time permanent em- 
ployees, 65,737 classified as temporary (pri- 
marily seasonal), 87,797 part-time employees 
(principally in the Post Office and Veterans’ 
Administration), and 105,235 classified as 
intermittent, including leave replacements, 
consultants, and others who may be em- 
ployed for as little as a day or two a month. 
The budget document also points out that 
employment totals at the end of the fiscal 
year, since they include seasonal employees, 
are likely to be higher than the average for 
the entire year. 

“In any case, the totals are imposing. And 
the figures in table 1 leave no doubt that an 
aggressive and sustained drive will be re- 
quired to bring Federal civilian employment 
down even to the June 30, 1963, level. Some 
progress has been made. Early in March 
the White House reported that new end-of- 
year projected employment ceilings for 1965 
were 7,265 below the estimate in the budg- 
et—bringing the estimated total reduction 
during fiscal 1965 to 8,465. 


“TABLE 1.—Civilian employment in the executive branch ! 


“(Fiscal years as of June 30] 


Actual, | Estimate, x Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, | Change, 
“Description 1963 1 1965 versus “Description 1963 1964 1965 1965 versus 
1963 1963 
Executive Office of the President.. 1, 660 1, 621 —42 || Federal Aviation Agency 46, 313 46, 400 46, 450 +187 
Department of Agriculture 112, 448 116, 800 2, 888 — Services Ad min tion „650 35, 944 37,700 +5, 050 
Department of 58 Fan RAR, 32,338 34, 603 
8 a). ( „ ß ... ee cers 14. 160 14, 410 15, 144 +984 
tar and a oa assist- Nations Aeronautics and Space 
1, 007, 000 —27, 197 Administrati A 29, 934 32, 600 33, +3, 866 
32, 293 172, 864 173, 021 173, 754 + 
er: 
86, 000 +9, Civil Service Commission 4, 085 4, 125 4,079 
72, 592 Be Selective Service System 6, 916 6, 996 8, 036 +1, 120 
„759 Small Business Administra- 
10, 016 — pn er ae ee s 3, 387 3, 500 3, 500 +113 
593, 100 +10, 739 ‘Tennessee va Authority... 17,917 18, 041 17, 650 — 267 
Department of State. 25, + The Panama Canal. 966 15, 083 15, 228 +38 
Agency for International De- U.S. ö 11, 793 12, 228 12, 228 
velopment. z 16,782 16, 500 —1, Miscellaneous independen 
Peace Cor; = 1,110 1,150 +140 cies and other 24, 531 25, 797 +2, 284 
Treasury Department. z 86, 579 88, 433 
Atomic Energy Commission.. 8 7,120 7,800.1. , 7,880) \ 2 O: lL 2) Dotan a. ce nn aattear nes 2,512,400 | 2, 511, 200 +20, 912 


“1 The figures include tentative estimates for emplo 
In accordance with de 


oposed for later transmittal, 


1 t under * 
tions of the 

ommission, the figures cover both employees working on June 30, and part-time 
and intermittent employees who work at any time during the month of June, 


under ` Q 


“3 Consists of civilian employment for military functions and military assistance, 
g: r of the Panama Canal 


and the U.S. Soldiers’ Home is included 


4 Excludes 7,411 project employees for the public works acceleration program, 
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“TABLE 2.—Employment increases and decreases by agency, June 30, 1964, to June 30, 1965 


“Description 


ecreases: 
e of Defense: 


“Employment comparisons require analysis 

“Budget data on Federal employment, com- 
parisons of employment totals—and some- 
times claims of personnel reductions—re- 
quire examination and analysis every bit as 
careful as do other data in this huge and 
complex document. 

“A case in point is provided by an an- 
nouncment by the President in a recent press 
conference to the effect that there were 13,743 
fewer Federal employees on March 31 of this 
year than for March 1963. The statement is 
accurate, but it requires analysis. The facts 
are these: In March 1963, overall Federal em- 
ployment included 14,982 persons temporar- 


Change, 1965 
versus 1964 


Increases—Continued 


ily employed under the public works accel- 
eration program. By March of 1964 funds 
for this program were about gone, and only 
134 employees were included for this activity. 
If these temporary public works employees 
are excluded, Civil Service Commission data 
show that Federal employment in March of 
this year actually exceeded the comparable 
total 12 months earlier—by 1,105. 

“Table 1 also reveals that—as in the case 
of the overall reduction in estimated Federal 
expenditures for 1965—the slight net reduc- 
tion in Federal civilian employment projected 
in 1965 (as compared with 1964) is due mostly 
to a substantial cutback in civilian employ- 


“Description 


Veterans’ Administration. 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Departmen: 


ment in the Defense Department. This de- 
cline will be almost entirely offset by in- 
creases in other agencies. 

“Table 2 summarizes the major employ- 
ment increases and decreases, by agency, as 
reported in the January budget document. 
(The estimates haye not been adjusted for 
additional cuts announced by the President 
after submission of the budget.) 

“These changes, however, do not tell all 
that is important. Will personnel cutbacks 
be accompanied by equal efforts to hold down 
related costs, so that savings achieved in one 
place will not be offset by increases else- 
where? 


“Taste 3.—Paid civilian and active duty military personnel 


Fiscal years as of June 30 


“Description 


1956 


1960 


2, 372, 266 2, 370, 827 
290, 382 177, 416 
22,115 22, 886 
4,355 4, 992 

2, 689, 118 2, 576, 121 
2, 805, 541 2, 475, 225 
5, 494, 659 5,051, 346 


5, 491, 307 


“1 Excludes Central Intelligence Agency and National Security Agency employees. 


“A case in point is provided by the recent 
report of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the Department of Defense appro- 
priations bill for fiscal 1965. While the re- 
port endorsed efforts to eliminate unneces- 
sary civilian personnel, it also included a 
pertinent example of how the savings from 
such personnel cuts might be dissipated. 
The report states: ‘Mere reduction of ci- 
vilian personnel does not mean a net saying 
to the Government if there is an attendant 
increase in overtime costs, if additional 
military personnel are used to perform work 
previously done by civilians, or if there is a 
marked increase in the use of contractor 
Personnel. In this connection, the commit- 
tee has noted testimony given during the 


hearings that an increase of 2,322 man-years 
of contractor personnel is planned for the 
1965 year. It is the opinion of the commit- 
tee that the same effort should be made to 
reduce contractor personnel as has been 
made to reduce Federal civilian personnel.’ 
Difficulties in measurement of accomplish- 
ment cannot be overcome easily. Contract 
services can appear to be both more eco- 
nomical and more expensive, depending 
upon the quality of performance and the 
yardsticks by which costs and accomplish- 
ments are calculated. 
“A look at other types of Federal employ- 
ment 

“Most of the publicity as to Federal em- 

ployment and the material included thus 


far in this bulletin, has dealt with only 
civilian employment in the executive branch. 
Several groups of employees paid out of Fed- 
eral funds are not included. For example, 
civilian employment totals do not include 
the employees of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the National Security Agency. 
Nor do such totals include (1) foreign na- 
tionals employed by U.S. agencies overseas, 
(2) employees of the legislative branch, or 
(3) employees of the judicial branch. In 
addition, of course, the Federal Government 
pays the salaries and allowances of almost 
2.7 million uniformed personnel in the 
military services—the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. 


“TABLE 4.—Civilian payroll and active duty military compensation 


Fiscal years as of June 30. In millions of dollars) 


“1 Excludes Central Intelligence Agency and National Security Agency — 


“3 Includes pay and allowances comparab! 


le to civilian employees—does not in 


ments. 


subsistence or clothing allowances, change of duty travel allowances, or similar pay- 


1964 


“Taste 5—Federal civilian payroll and per- 
sonal income 


Selected fiscal years, dollar figures in billions} 


1956 


Personal ingome $322. 18893. 4] $452. 1|-+40. 1414. 9 


Federal civilian pay- 
e 10.7 12.8 15. 6/445. 7 ＋21.3 


“When these groups are included, the 
number of persons on Federal payrolls at the 
end of fiscal 1963—the last year for which 
such data are available—totaled 5.4 million. 
The combined payroll costs for all Federal 
employees, including military personnel, 
totaled $25.6 billion in the year ending 
June 30, 1963. Tables 3 and 4 provide data 
on the numbers and the payroll costs for all 
types of Federal employment for fiscal 1956 
and also for the most recent fiscal years for 
which such data are available. 


“Impact of payroll costs on Federal 
expenditures 

“The 1965 budget document contains a 
special analysis of Federal civilian employ- 
ment. This analysis notes that ‘personnel 
compensation is a relatively small portion of 
the Federal budget. In the administrative 
budget for 1965 these costs amount to only 
12.5 percent.’ Since the analysis covers 
civilian employment in the executive branch 
only, it does not include the other categories 
listed in table 3. While complete data are 
not available for the current or 1965 fiscal 
years, it is possible to make some meaningful 
estimates. 

“Civilian employment in the executive 
branch may decline. Actual payroll costs, 
however, are expected to increase as a result 
of pay increases recently enacted or currently 
proposed. To estimate the civilian payroll 
in the executive branch at $16.5 billion in 
fiscal 1965 does not appear unreasonable. In 
addition, 1965 military compensation is esti- 
mated at $10.9 billion, bringing the total to 
$27.4 billlon—or 27.9 percent of total admin- 
istrative budget expenditures. 

“The actual total for fiscal 1963 was $25 
billion—or 26.9 percent of administrative 
budget expenditures. Actually then, even 
though there may be reduction in the num- 
ber of Federal employees, payroll costs are 
likely to increase in 1965. 


“Federal employment related to population 
growth 


“The current emphasis on reduction in 
number of Federal civilian employees, and 
the relationship of the Federal civilian work 
force to population increases, suggests an- 
other comparison. The 1965 budget—and 
statements of the President and other offi- 
olals—have emphasized that Federal employ- 
ment over the last decade has grown at a 
slower rate than population—that in 1955 
there was 1 Federal employee (in the ex- 
ecutive branch) for each 70 Americans, 
whereas in 1965 the ratio will be 1 to 77. 
Other statements have suggested that if 
Federal employment were to keep pace with 
population, an employment increase, rather 
than the planned cutback, could be expected. 
Except for the postal services, however, Fed- 
eral Government activities are for the most 
part not tied closely to population. National 
defense, space exploration, interest on the 
public debt, and other activities need not 
grow with population. 

“Moreover, it is of interest to compare pay- 
rolls as well as numbers of employees. It 
may be, for example, just as pertinent to 
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compare the increase in Federal civilian pay- 
roll to the increase in personal income, as to 
compare Federal employment with popula- 
tion. Such a comparison is revealing. 

“In fiscal 1956 personal income totaled 
$325.1 billion, the Federal civilian payroll 
$10.7 billion. By 1963—the last year for 
which actual payroll data are available— 
personal income had increased to $452.1 bil- 
lion, a rise of 40.4 percent. The Federal 
civilian payroll had risen to $15.6 billion— 
a 45.7-percent increase. Between 1960 and 
1963, when personal income rose by 14.9 per- 
cent, the Federal payroll went up 21.3 per- 
cent. The pertinent data are shown in 
table 5. 

“Conclusion 

“Current efforts to reduce Federal civilian 
employment may succeed. There is com- 
pelling reason to try to increase the pro- 
ductivity and efficiency of Federal employees. 
Little success, however, can be expected from 
sporadic efforts. Success requires a continu- 
ing determination and responsibility of all 
administrations, pressed vigorously at all 
times. 

“The tendency to stress the numbers of 
civilian employees only, or to relate Federal 
civilian employment to population, could 
weaken determination to control the Federal 
work force. Moreover, the costs of Federal 
employment are significant, apart from the 
numbers employed. The arguments for up- 
ward adjustment in some Federal salaries 
are highly persuasive. But the great in- 
crease in Federal payrolls suggests that close 
attention needs to be given rates of pay and 
employment, as well as other Federal outlays, 
if effective control of Federal spending is to 
be achieved,” 


Now it strikes me further that it is 
wrong for Members of Congress to have 
consistently done this year what has 
been done in the Congress. We are bor- 
rowing money to give it away in foreign 
aid. We borrowed money for the big $11 
billion tax cut. We are borrowing money 
for a pay increase for the classified work- 
ers, postal workers, and Members of the 
Congress. 

And now some are coming in here say- 
ing to the American people that they 
want to increase the debt ceiling. And of 
course, borrowing money from the pri- 
vate money market hurts the growth 
of our country. 

It strikes me that those who are run- 
ning up our bills think they are dead 
right about it. Some of us on the minor- 
ity are disagreeing. We are not for this 
bill. What we should do today is vote 
for the recommit, so that the Ways and 
Means Committee can set a lower level of 
debt ceiling increase. 

I believe we should study further the 
information given to us by the adminis- 
tration so that we can come back here 
and lower the level of debt ceiling in- 
crease, and so that we can do something 
about reducing the rate of expenditure 
and have better control of the fiscal pos- 
ture of this country. 

I join with my colleagues of the minor- 
ity and commend the minority report to 
the Members. I agree heartily with those 
views. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I came to Congress in Jan- 
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uary of 1961, and this is the seventh time 
since then that we have been called upon 
to increase the national debt. During 
those 3% years the limit will have in- 
creased from $293 to $324 billion, or up 
a total of $31 billion. 

Why is this so? I think the reason is 
pretty obvious. Very simply, neither the 
Kennedy administration nor the John- 
son administration—despite economy 
pledges and economy talk—have made 
any real bona fide effort to cut expendi- 
tures. 

Some of us were shocked a few short 
weeks ago when the administration used 
“Jogrolling” techniques to get the 
wheat-cotton and food stamp legislation 
through the Congress—thereby ignoring 
the wishes of the farmers who voted in 
the 1963 referendum, as well as the tre- 
mendous cost of this new program. Yet, 
as I watched the ticker in the Speaker’s 
lobby on Tuesday of this week and read 
where the administration is now plan- 
ning to call up the mass transit bill and 
urge its support, I could only conclude 
that once again this same “trading tech- 
nique” was being used to settle problems, 
regardless of the cost to the taxpayer. 

If any of you doubt that this mass 
transit bill coming up is part of a trade, 
then I refer you to newspapers in April of 
this year. It was widely reported while 
the White House-railway-labor manage- 
ment talks were taking place—in at- 
tempting to achieve a settlement of the 
work rules dispute—that a part of the 
price the administration was prepared to 
pay management for the settlement of 
the dispute was administration support 
of the $500 million mass transit bill. Let 
me quote to you, for example, from the 
April 30, 1964, edition of the Wall Street 
Journal: 

New Yor«.—President Johnson told rail- 
road management just before last week's set- 
tlement of the work rules dispute that he 
would consider White House support of 
urban transit legislation. 

William White, chairman of the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad, related this yesterday 
at the annual meeting of the road's parent, 
Delaware & Hudson Co. Mr. White was one 
of nine railroad presidents who participated 
in the White House rail-labor talks. 


Now this urban transit or mass transit 
legislation was reported out more than a 
year ago by our Chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee the gentle- 
man from Texas, [Mr. Patman] and has 
been languishing before the House Rules 
Committee ever since that time. Be- 
lieve me, it will open the door to a tre- 
mendous new program of Government 
expenditures once it gets started. The 
ultimate cost will run into billions of 
dollars for the Federal Government to 
subsidize the performance of a function 
just as local as providing fire and police 
protection or collecting garbage and 
refuse 


This is what the public did not know 
when the administration was given credit 
in headlines in newspapers across the 
country for settling the 41-year-old 
work rules dispute. Apparently, this was 
the “trade” and once again the tax- 
payers will pay the bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is no wonder that 
our national debt has been increased 
seven times in the short perior of 3% 
years. If the administration is going to 
continue to trade its support for a pro- 
gram such as mass transit, at a cost of 
billions of dollars to the American tax- 
payers, you can expect the national debt 
to climb much higher in the months 
ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that H.R. 11375 
be defeated. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to H.R. 11375 which would in- 
crease the Federal debt ceiling to $324 
billion beginning June 30 of this year. 

Because Congress has repeatedly in- 
creased the debt ceiling with little deter- 
mination to curb deficit spending, we find 
ourselves hiking the national debt for the 
seventh time in 3 years. When this ad- 
ministration took office the public debt 
was less than $293 billion. This repre- 
sents an increase of $31 billion and a 
hike of $15 billion since June 30, 1963. 

The sole purpose of requiring an act 
of Congress to increase the debt ceiling 
was to provide some restraint in spend- 
ing and curtail improvident fiscal poli- 
cies. Congress has failed miserably to 
fulfill this responsibility. We have been 
on a spending binge despite the objec- 
tion of many of the minority Members 
of this Congress for too long a time. 

If we vote to give the administration 
the debt limit increase it requests today, 
We are merely approving the continua- 
tion of fiscal conduct which can only 
lead to disaster. There are those of us 
who consistently practice economy in 
Government through voting against pro- 
grams which may be politically expedient 
but which we cannot afford if we are ever 
to emerge from the mire of indebtedness 
which we are merely passing on to the 
next generation as a rather sad heritage. 
I could repeat the comments which I 
have made time and time again as the 
debt ceiling continues to rise and our 
national debt now far exceeds the total 
indebtedness of every nation in the world 
combined, including the Soviet Union. 
We have spent the American taxpayers’ 
dollars around the world at an almost 
unlimited pace for two decades; and at 
a time when we should be systematically 
retiring the public debt, the majority of 
the Members of this body continue to 
vote for larger Federal expenditures and 
larger deficits. 

The time will come when we will realize 
that the fiscal conduct of those who are 
charged with its responsibility will feel 
and see the folly of our ways. 

Because I have personally voted in a 
responsible manner on all authorization 
and appropriation bills since I have been 
a Member of this body and because I 
refuse to be a rubberstamp for any ad- 
ministration when the debt limit legis- 
lation is brought before us time after 
time, I reiterate my objection and my 
deep concern to this bill and to the spend- 
ing habits of Congress and this adminis- 
tration. Instead, however, it is obvious 
from the pace of Federal spending at the 
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present time and the new spending pro- 
grams that are being proposed this elec- 
tion year that an additional increase in 
the national debt of $8 to $9 billion will 
be requested before the end of this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. OsTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the bill, H.R. 11375, 
to increase the temporary limit on the 
public debt to an alltime high of $324 bil- 
lion for the 1965 fiscal year. This would 
be an increase of $9 billion over and 
above the present ceiling, and $12 billion 
higher than the present level of the na- 
tional debt subject to the statutory limi- 
tation. I believe this increase is exces- 
sive and encourages rather than re- 
strains greater deficit spending by the 
administration in the next fiscal year. 
I believe it reduces the pressure on Con- 
gress to hold back Federal spending. 
Congress should take a stronger grasp on 
the national purse strings instead of fur- 
ther loosening its control. 

Coming from an administration which 
has made so many claims recently about 
its economy measures and efforts to re- 
duce spending, this request to push up 
the debt limit so sharply is cause for 
amazement and concern. The facts are, 
of course, that spending is being juggled 
and shifted rather than reduced, and the 
large Federal budget deficits are continu- 
ing unabated. While pennies may be 
saved on light bills, more millions are 
proposed for Federal programs which 
have not met the tests of necessity and 
achievement. 

In the recent hearings on this bill, ad- 
ministration officials told Congress that 
the estimated debt for the present year 
will be $8.8 billion, and for the 1965 fiscal 
year it will be $5.8 billion. In each of 
the 2 previous years, Federal deficits of 
approximately $6.3 billion were incurred. 
Let me point out that these figures indi- 
cate the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion will compile the largest deficit for 
any 4-year period in our peacetime his- 
tory: a total of $27.2 billion. And these 
record deficits have occurred in a period 
when the Nation’s economy was reaching 
new heights each year. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I feel that one sure way to 
hold down the Federal deficit is to re- 
duce the administration’s requests for 
spending money. A particularly con- 
certed effort last year produced more 
than $6 billion in reductions in the ad- 
ministration’s requests, and is largely 
responsible for the administration’s 
latest estimate that the deficit this year 
will be $3 billion less than originally 
forecast. This year the House of Repre- 
sentatives has cut $3.5 billion thus far 
from the administration’s budget, and I 
hope we will add to that total. 

Claims of decreases and increases are 
based on comparisons, of course, and the 
points of comparison are of key impor- 
tance. The administration’s claims of 
reducing the number of employees pro- 
vide an excellent example of this. 

In the recent hearings administration 
officials maintained overall employee 
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ceilings of the Federal Government have 
been reduced by 73,324 jobs in the last 
year and a half. Yet the figures also re- 
veal that the administration has really 
raised the employee ceilings a total of 
140,000 jobs since it came into office. By 
contrast, the previous Eisenhower ad- 
ministration made net reductions of Fed- 
eral employment in both of its terms; the 
reductions exceeded 200,000 positions. 

One of the minor irritations in con- 
nection with these actions on the na- 
tional debt ceiling is the insistence of 
referring to the ceilings as temporary“ 
while the “permanent” ceiling is main- 
tained at $285 billion. Under present 
fiscal policies, there is little chance of 
the debt ceiling returning to its “per- 
manent” level. The description of “tem- 
porary” for the debt ceiling means only 
that it will again be raised to a still 
higher level. 

Last year when the debt ceiling was 
raised to its present “temporary” limit 
of $315 billion, the minority report 
stated: 

Prior to June 30, 1964, the expiration date 
under the bill for the authorization of the 
additional “temporary” increase of $6 bil- 
lion (in the ceiling on the national debt), 
legislation will be required establishing a 
new and higher debt ceiling for fiscal 1965. 
If spending policies of the administration 
are not curtailed, the Congress, before June 
30, 1964, will have to increase the debt limit 
to at least $325 billion for fiscal 1965. 


That forecast has not missed by much. 
It is clear that as long as the adminis- 
tration insists and Congress approves of 
spending in excess of our revenues, the 
national debt will continue toclimb. In- 
stead of clearing the way for continuing 
these deficit policies, the ceiling provided 
by the bill should be reduced to a level 
which will really serve as a brake on Fed- 
eral spending and not an invitation to 
still higher levels, 

As a means of registering my protest 
against the policy and practice of more 
and more deficit spending, I intend to 
vote against this bill, H.R. 11375, de- 
signed to increase the temporary limit 
on the public debt. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, again 
this year I feel neglected, because the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boces], 
the Democrat whip, failed to send me a 
telegram, as he has on at least one other 
occasion, to be sure to be present to sup- 
port an increase in the debt limit. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
MAN] talked about some Members howl- 
ing in protest to raising of the debt limit. 
I do not know of any reason why some 
of us, who vote against unnecessary 
spending, should not howl. 

If I refer to some of the gentleman’s 
votes incorrectly, I hope he will correct 
me. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
Man], who refers to some of us as howl- 
ers, only the other day—I believe it was 
last Wednesday—voted to add another 
$3.5 billion to the foreign giveaway pro- 
gram, and this on top of the fact that 
there is $6 billion, at least $6 billion, in 
the foreign handout pipeline unexpended. 
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My friend from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
man] indicates there is at least $7 billion 
in the pipeline and unexpended. Then, 
less than 24 hours later, on last Thurs- 
day, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman] voted for a pay increase for 
himself of some $7,500 a year and I un- 
derstand that the other body has already 
tentatively agreed to increase that to a 
$10,000 annual increase. All of this out 
of borrowed money. The pay increase 
bill will add another half a billion dollars 
to the debt and the deficit of this coun- 
try. Of course, that means additional 
increases in the debt limit. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Sure. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman, 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman stated 
that I voted for a giveaway. I did not 
vote for a giveaway. I voted for some- 
thing that is in the direction of what is 
desired by all of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is—— 

Mr. PATMAN. Wait just a minute 
now. That is my reason for voting for 
it. It is for permanent and lasting 
peace. 

Mr. GROSS. I get the idea. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is in the direc- 
tion of the peace of the world. 

Mr. GROSS. That is a play on se- 
mantics, and the gentleman knows it. 
I wish somebody would think in terms 
of the peace of mind and soul of the tax- 
payers of this country just once instead 
of always thinking of how many more bil- 
lions they can give to foreigners all over 
the world. 

Mr, PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee which deals 
with the foreign handout program. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Iam sure the gentle- 
man would like to keep the record 
straight. The total amount of money in 
the foreign aid bill which I have the 
privilege of handling, as of June 30, is 
$7,133 million. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank my friend from 
Louisiana for that information. The 
gentleman from Texas and others in the 
House are so worried about foreigners. 
I wish the Democratic leadership would 
take the lead in a real move to collect the 
billions they owe us, some of it from 
World War I days. I wish they would 
give some of us a little help and collect 
at least a substantial part of the $20 bil- 
lion they owe us on legitimate loans. It 
would mean this debt ceiling increase 
would not be necessary today. Now, 
everybody has been quoting figures, and I 
want to quote a few right out of a 
“horse’s mouth.” I want to quote from 
the President’s Economic Report to the 
Nation which was transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President, Lyndon B. John- 
son, on January 20, 1964. His report 
shows that national income for the 3 
years 1961, 1962, and 1963 increased ap- 
proximately $63.9 billion. Let me repeat 
these figures: The national income in- 
creased in the last 3 years approximately 
$63.9 billion. Now, in the same 3 years, 
1961, 1962, and 1963, what happened with 
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respect to the net public and private debt 
as stacked up against national income? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. GROSS. In those 3 years the 
public and private debt increased ap- 
proximately $206.5 billion as against a 
national income increase of approxi- 
mately $63.9 billion. You can go on and 
increase this debt limit from now until 
doomsday and you will never remove the 
evil that is spending beyond income, 
and mortgaging the future of your chil- 
dren and mine. Why not face up to the 
facts of life? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Does the gentleman 
from Iowa recall the figure in numbers of 
millions of dollars of the British war debt 
which we waived payment on here 4 
years ago, up to the year 2007? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. Approximately $4 
billion. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1961, this will be 
the seventh time that we will have in- 
creased the borrowing authority of the 
Government. Last year we did it three 
times. Since 1961 the national debt— 
and I am not talking now about the ceil- 
ing, but the national debt itself—has 
gone up over $31 billion. I think we have 
got to start asking ourselves whether this 
process of having a debt ceiling and then 
constantly increasing it really has any 
purpose. Does it have any meaning, or 
are we just going to periodically every 
3 months or every 6 months or every 
year go through what, at least to me, is 
becoming an exercise in frustration. 

Frankly, we have not used the debt 
ceiling for any purpose that I feel has 
been particularly rewarding or fruitful. 
Of course, there have been a few excep- 
tions where it has proved fruitful, when 
we did use it properly. But on most oc- 
casions, what happens with the process 
that we follow? 

As we approach June 30, the expira- 
tion date of the temporary ceiling, the 
Treasury gets together some figures as 
to what they think the Government is 
going to collect in revenues and spend 
in the ensuing 12 months. The differ- 
ence is the budget deficit which in turn 
determines what the debt limit must be. 
Then they say in addition to that figure, 
allow us a cushion of about $3 billion in 
case our estimates are off one way or the 
other, and then give us a further latitude 
or a cushion of $4 billion of cash on hand 
or cash in banks. Then they request an 
increase in the debt ceiling to accommo- 
date that situation. 

They did that this year and the figure 
they came up with is a debt ceiling of 
$324 billion. So the majority on the 
committee simply gave them the $324 
billion ceiling by reporting out this bill. 
Is there any restraint on the spending 
policies of the administration exerted by 
this ceiling? Of course not. 

They simply made their plans as to 
what they are going to spend irrespective 
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of expected revenues and that is how 
they came up with the figure of $324 bil- 
lion. It is not that we gave them a debt 
ceiling or a borrowing authority ceiling 
and then they geared their expenditures 
somewhat into it. Oh, no. If you did 
that then your debt ceiling would have 
some meaning and would have some pur- 


pose. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, unless 
we use the debt ceiling to exert some 
influence on the level of spending of the 
executive branch, it is a meaningless ex- 
ercise to come here and go through all 
this debate and pretend that we may be 
doing something to restrain spending, 
when we really are not. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out to 
the members of the Committee that this 
$324 billion ceiling permits the execu- 
tive branch to spend every penny that 
they have any desire to spend between 
now and June 30, 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, this ceiling includes 
expenditures for programs that the Con- 
gress has not even yet authorized. None- 
theless we are giving them the borrowing 
authority in this bill at this time by 
giving them the ceiling of $324 billion. 
We are giving them the wherewithal to 
spend on programs which we have not 
even authorized in the Congress—and 
may not. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to the bill which 
was mentioned by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Harvey], 
the mass transit bill. Also, it ineludes 
funds for an expanded Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration and some of the 
other boondoggles in which that opera- 
tion has engaged. It contains the ex- 
penditures of funds for the Domestic 
Peace Corps, the resurrection of the old 
CCC camps of the thirties. 

Mr. Chairman, everything that has 
been mentioned or requested by the Pres- 
ident in expenditures, whether we have 
authorized them or not, is approved ina 
sense if we accept this figure of $324 
billion as the degree to which the Gov- 
ernment can borrow during the fiscal 
year of 1965. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I cannot vote 
and will not vote to give my approval to 
these debt ceiling increases in order to 
continue the spending programs that are 
contemplated. I believe some brakes 
should be put on. In my opinion this is 
the only break I have at my disposal. 
We should either use the ceiling in a 
meaningful way or the majority on the 
committee might just as well be honest 
with the Congress and with the public 
and say, We are reporting out a bill re- 
pealing the debt ceiling legislation.” 
That would be the honest thing to do, 
unless you are going to use it to exert 
some pressure on spending. But what 
kind of restraint is it if you give them 
everything they want for spending and 
in addition a $3 billion cushion in case 
they have incorrectly estimated their 
needs, and then another $4 billion in the 
banks? 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion it is 
meaningless. 

If you who believe that all these pro- 
grams that the President has recom- 
mended in the budget and since then are 
reasonable, and if you are for all these 
programs, then you have no alternative, 
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frankly, but to vote for the 8324 billion 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means brings before you. But 
I say to you on the Democratic side and 
my colleagues on the Republican side, 
if you do not approve of some of these 
new programs or expansion of existing 
programs that are contemplated for the 
fiscal year 1965, then you should vote to 
send this bill back to the committee. It 
should go back to the committee either 
by way of being recommitted to the com- 
mittee or by defeating the bill on final 
passage. In either case, the committee 
will have to take another look at it, and 
we will all have a chance to take another 
look at it. We can then say what figure 
we can set as to how much they can 
spend in the fiscal year 1965, and we may 
have some control over this the last 
month in 1964. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. A little earlier I had 
some things to say about the situation 
that confronts us today. The beloved 
Speaker of the House followed me and 
he undertook to take some of us Repub- 
licans to task because he was trying to 
make it appear we just voted for an in- 
crease in the debt limit under President 
Eisenhower, but we did not want to vote 
for one now. I have had my office do a 
little checking, and in 1943 when Mr. 
Roosevelt was President I voted then to 
increase the debt limit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That was 
a War year too, and there was no question 
about need. 

Mr. HALLECK. Coming down to 
more recent days, in 1961—that would 
have been President Kennedy—I voted 
to increase the debt limit. In 1962 I 
voted “yea” on the rule and I voted “yea” 
on passage of the bill. But starting in 
1963 I voted “nay.” I have explained my 
reasons. They are not political. I agree 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin; 
either this debt limit means something 
as a sort of restraint on overspending, or 
it does not mean a thing, and I think the 
time has come to find out. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Earlier it was strongly suggested that 
Republicans who now oppose this sug- 
gested increase are not playing fair be- 
cause the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans voted for debt increases during 
the Eisenhower administration. I would 
refresh the memory of my colleagues a 
little bit by saying you then had an ad- 
ministration that was really attempting 
to be frugal in its expenditures. What 
was the criticism that we received from 
our Democratic friends during those 
years? They said we were acting too 
much of pennypinchers, we were not 
spending enough, we were not embark- 
ing on enough new programs. The en- 
vironment was entirely different then 
than it is now. Now we have consistently 
presented to us new and expanded pro- 
grams that, in my judgment, cannot be 
justified, particularly in view of the fi- 
nancial situation of this country, with 
debt being piled on debt. When you talk 
about frugality I would even point out 
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that the spending programs of this ad- 
ministration in the last 2 months of this 
fiscal year, May and June, if continued 
on into the future would be running at 
an annual expenditure rate of $105 bil- 
lion. We are spending in May and June 
of this year over a billion dollars each 
month more than we spent in May and 
June of a year ago, 1963. Nobody can 
say that the expenditures in 1963 were 
made on a frugal basis at any time. 

I just cannot vote for this bill, as it is 
the same as saying that I approve of this 
projected rate of spending. 

I have only one way to register my op- 
position, and I think if a majority voted 
that way it would have some effect. That 
is, either vote to send this bill back to 
committee or vote against it on final 
passage. Under either situation the 
committee then has to take up the mat- 
ter again and take another look at it. 
They can then come back with a figure 
that should be more realistic and rea- 
sonable from the standpoint of our ex- 
penditure policy. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 
I hope the gentleman is not going to re- 
peat the question we went over last No- 
vember, because the answers are already 
in the Recorp; but go ahead. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I was not 
here when the gentleman started his 
speech, but did the gentleman state to- 
day what he would consider the perma- 
nent debt ceiling? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
they could get along reasonably well un- 
der a $321 billion ceiling; in fact, they 
might not even have to cut back any fur- 
ther on expenditure programs. This 
would be at least $3 billion less than the 
ceiling authority we are giving them. 
However, I think they could get by with 
$320 billion if they really wanted to do 
some cutting. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am talking 
about the permanent ceiling. 

Mr. BYNES of Wisconsin. What we 
are talking about is really permanent, 
anyway. As far as I am concerned, this 
talk of having a permanent ceiling of 
$285 billion when we already have a debt 
of around $312 billion is rather pointless. 
Furthermore, the gentleman knows that 
all fiscal estimates show a deficit next 
year of approximately $6 billion, and no- 
body sees a surplus in 1966. So why 
worry about a $285 billion permanent 
ceiling? We are going to have under this 
bill a $324 billion ceiling for this next 
fiscal year. Then if the spending pro- 
gram is projected at the base that the 
administration is projecting it, they will 
come in next year at this time for an- 
other $8 or $9 billion more, I assume, 
and come in again the following year for 
another $5 or $6 or $8 billion. I do not 
see where we are moving back. I would 
hope we could hold the line at around 
$320 or $321 billion. The gentleman 
asked me for a figure and I am giving it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Was an ef- 
fort made in the committee to establish 
a permanent debt ceiling at say $320 or 
$321 billion? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. No, there 
was not. That is the same answer I gave 
the gentleman some time ago. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Why does not 
the gentleman work for and recommend 
that as the responsible leader of the 
Republican leadership in that commit- 
tee? I have not had that explained to 
me. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I wish 
the gentleman would refresh his mem- 
ory. We went over the same discus- 
sion 6 months ago, he and I. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. But the 
gentleman does not explain it to me 
now. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman should know that we 
thoroughly went over this same matter 
before. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It seems to 
me you have not exhausted your 
remedy in the committee. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There is 
an old rule of equity that a person is not 
expected to perform a useless act. That 
is the basic reason we did not do it last 
time or this time. Prior to that we did 
try to do away with the fiction of a 
permanent and a temporary debt ceil- 
ing when the debt ceiling was up for 
consideration. But apparently the 
gentleman, along with the majority of 
this House, simply decided he wanted the 
figure as it came to them from the major- 
ity of the committee. If that is what 
any member of the committee wants, 
certainly he should vote for the bill as 
presented by our chairman. No ques- 
tion about it. But if you feel the figure 
is too high, then you should vote against 
it. It is just as simple as that. That is 
your alternative. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. What are 
you offering in place of it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
in the Recorp on the pending legislation 
at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in strong opposition to 
any further increase in the public debt 
limit. 

Although I am one of the newer mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I have for some time viewed with 
alarm the spending policies of this ad- 
ministration. I cannot agree with those 
in the administration and in this body 
who would have us reduce taxes, in- 
crease spending, and finance resulting 
deficits by mortgaging our children’s 
and grandchildren’s future. 

I need not remind my colleagues that 
this is the seventh increase in the debt 
limit under the Kennedy-Johnson ad- 
ministration, and even more concerning, 
it is the fourth increase during this 
Congress. This record clearly indicates 
the unwillingness of the administration 
to live within any particular debt limit 
for any length of time. This piecemeal 
approach has enabled the administration 
to inch up the limitation to a point where 
it greatly exceeds any limitation in our 
peacetime or wartime history. 
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When the last Republican administra- 
tion left office the debt ceiling was $293 
billion and the recommendation was 
made that it be allowed to return to its 
permanent statutory level of $285 bil- 
lion. This reduction would have been 
possible due to a forecast budget surplus. 
However, the Kennedy-Johnson admin- 
istration immediately turned this sur- 
plus into a deficit and turned a debt limit 
reduction into a debt limit increase. 

The debt limit will have increased by 
a shocking $31 billion since 1960; that 
is, if we fail to meet our responsibilities 
here today and vote this $324 billion 
ceiling. Moreover, Government spend- 
ing will have increased by almost $19 
billion this fiscal year, and the actual ex- 
penditure rate is even higher if we take 
into account the speedup in the sale of 
Government assets. As my record will 
clearly indicate, I cannot assume the re- 
sponsibility for these reckless policies. 
My position has always been that in 
times of prosperity we should live within 
our revenues. 

I ask that my colleagues join with me 
in sending this bill back to committee. 
It is past time that we faced the issue 
squarely and put a halt to further defi- 
cits. It is obvious that the amount asked 
for refutes the false claims of economy 
being made by this administration. If 
these claims have any substance, the 
Congress would not have to increase the 
debt ceiling to $324 billion. Not only 
have the lights been turned out in the 
White House, but also in the Treasury 
Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

What are the facts with respect to the 
Johnson budget? The appropriations 
sought for fiscal 1965 exceeded by $6 bil- 
lion the amount that Congress appropri- 
ated for fiscal 1964. In addition, if the 
customary practice had been followed of 
including 1964 supplemental requests in 
the 1965 budget, the increase would even 
have been greater. 

On paper, the budget seeks to give the 
impression that Federal spending for fis- 
cal 1965 will be slightly less than fiscal 
1964. This is another myth. A sup- 
plemental of $1.4 billion was submitted 
for fiscal 1964 in backdoor spending au- 
thority for urban renewal for 1965 and 
1966, and additional new programs will 
result in over $3 billion in new appropri- 
ations for fiscal 1965. The actual request 
for spending authority for 1965 is about 
$23 billion more than President Eisen- 
hower proposed for 1962, just 3 years 
ago. 

Budgetary requests have been designed 
to mislead and confuse rather than to 
inform the Congress. The “wheeler- 
dealers” have taken over Federal fi- 
nances. These financial magicians in 
their sleight-of-hand tactics seem deter- 
mined to outdo the riverboat gamblers 
and shell-game operators of another era. 

Within a few weeks after the death of 
President Kennedy, President Johnson 
proposed increased spending for 1964 of 
$600 million. He then reduced his 1965 
budget by some fancy bookkeeping and 
credits totaling $800 million, much of 
which related to legislation the Congress 
had refused to enact. Expenditures for 
1965 were further reduced by scheduling 
a stepped-up program of selling Govern- 
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ment loans and mortgages amounting to 
$2.3 billion, which is $700 million more 
than were scheduled to be sold in 1964. 

I predict here today that if the Con- 
gress passes this bill, Federal expendi- 
tures for 1965 will turn out to be about 
$4 billion more than 1964. The bill con- 
templates this very fact. By no means 
is this a tight debt limit. The fat has 
not been trimmed off. 

The Ways and Means Committee was 
told by the Secretary of the Treasury last 
fall that Federal expenditures for fiscal 
1965 could not be reduced much below 
$102 billion. I have great respect for the 
Secretary’s judgment in fiscal matters. 
I do not think that he could have been 
wrong by $4 billion. The so-called re- 
duction for fiscal 1965 was achieved, not 
by any real reduction in programs or the 
rate of expenditures, but through the 
process of juggling the accounts. 

Like the alchemist who could not turn 
lead into gold, this administration has 
not, and will not, be able to turn deficits 
into surpluses by reducing taxes while at 
the same time increasing spending. I 
say, let us fulfill our obligation to those 
we represent and send this bill back to 
the committee so that we can report back 
forthwith a bill which is more in keeping 
with the need to control spending. At 
the time of the House debate on the tax 
reduction bill, did this body not obligate 
itself to control over spending? What 
has happened to the choice between the 
two roads that the chairman told us we 
must make? A vote for this bill will 
amount to an abandonment of this com- 
mitment, and we will, in fact, be travel- 
ing both roads. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, congressional action to provide an 
adequate debt limit is urgent. Unless we 
act on the debt limit before the end of 
this fiscal year a crisis will occur in the 
finances of the Government. There is no 
time for petty, partisan bickering. We 
must act and act promptly. 

These are the facts, Mr. Chairman: If 
Congress does not act, the temporary 
debt limit will drop to $309 billion on 
June 30. On the following day, July 1, it 
will revert to its permanent level of $285 
billion. 

As it now stands, the debt subject to 
the limit will total $311.8 billion on June 
30—$2.8 billion above the temporary lim- 
it set for that day and $26.8 billion above 
the permanent limit scheduled to take 
effect on July 1. 

These are the facts of the matter. To 
ignore them is to invite fiscal and finan- 
cial chaos at home and abroad. 

If Congress fails to act before June 30, 
all new Treasury borrowing will have 
to cease as of that day. The Treasury 
will simply have no authority to issue 
new debt, either to refund securities 
which are coming due and must be paid 
off, or to raise new cash to cover expend- 
itures in excess of receipts. 

The immediate effects of the Treas- 
ury’s inability to issue new securities will 
be twofold: 

First, the Treasury will have to take 
immediate steps to halt all sales of sav- 
ings bonds and all payroll deductions for 
the purchase of savings bonds. The ef- 
fect of this action, regardless of its dura- 
tion would be disastrous to the savings 
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bond program for years to come. Banks 
and other issuers of savings bonds would 
have to stop their sales. Businesses, in- 
cluding some of the largest corporations 
with payrolls of thousands of employees, 
would have to stop their payroll deduc- 
tions and refund deductions which have 
already been made. The whole savings 
bonds program would be thrown into tur- 
moil. Let us not kid ourselves. Once 
this happened could these companies ever 
be induced to start up their payroll de- 
duction system again? It is very doubt- 
ful. The voluntary organization which 
has been built up over the years to sup- 
port the savings bond program would be 
discouraged and demoralized to see its 
major effort dissipated. The savings 
bond program would be seriously crip- 
pled; an important and continuing part 
of the Treasury debt management pro- 
gram would be thrown into chaos. 

The second immediate effect would be 
to prevent the normal investment of trust 
fund receipts in special obligations issued 
by the Treasury. The Treasury would 
then have the hard choice of investing 
these receipts in the market or leaving 
the funds uninvested. If the receipts 
were invested in the market this would 
deplete the Treasury’s cash balance. It 
would also have unfavorable market ef- 
fects requiring massive Federal Reserve 
intervention. The harmful effects of this 
would soon be felt throughout the econ- 
omy. If the Treasury did not invest these 
trust fund receipts at all, this would de- 
prive the funds of income and affect their 
actuarial soundness. This is the hard 
choice that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would have to face in his dual re- 
sponsibility as chief fiscal officer of the 
United States and trustee for these trust 
funds. 

If the Congress does not complete ac- 
tion to provide an adequate debt limit on 
June 30, the debt limit will then drop to 
its permanent level of $285 billion on July 
1. The Treasury would still be unable 
to issue new securities to refund matur- 
ing issues or to raise new cash. The 
weekly bills coming due on July 2 and 
July 9 would have to be paid off in cash. 
This would use up the Treasury’s cash 
balance and create further unfavorable 
market effects. The Treasury would be 
unable to issue a scheduled billion dol- 
lars of 1-year bills. Finally, on July 15, 
the Secretary of the Treasury would find 
that he did not have enough cash to pay 
off a maturity of $2 billion which was 
coming due. He would have to declare 
the United States to be out of money and 
in default on a direct obligation of the 
U.S. Government for the first time in 
history. 

I will not dwell on the balance-of-pay- 
ments effects that this financial crisis 
would be likely to have. It is enough to 
say that the inability of the Treasury 
Department to manage the public debt 
in a proper manner would have the most 
serious effects so far as foreign confi- 
dence in the continued value of the dollar 
is concerned. Our program to restore 
equilibrium in our balance of payments 
and to stem the loss of our monetary gold 
could be defeated by inaction at this 

e. 

It is enough to point out that on July 

15, when the Treasury Department ran 
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out of cash to redeem its outstanding ob- 
ligations and became in default, it would 
also run out of cash for paying the regu- 
lar bills of the Federal Government—in- 
cluding payments to defense contractors, 
assistance to the States, employees’ sal- 
aries, and so forth. The consequences 
of this are almost unimaginable. 

These are the hard facts which the 
Congress has to face. Through its ap- 
propriations actions the Congress has 
obligated the Federal Government; we 
have incurred the bills, and it is now up 
to the Congress to provide the means for 
paying them. It is essential that the 
Congress provide an adequate debt 
limit—a debt limit sufficiently high to 
give the Secretary of the Treasury the 
necessary authority to manage the fiscal 
affairs of the Federal Government in a 
responsible manner and maintain the fis- 
cal integrity of the Government. I urge 
that we pass this bill promptly. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
incredible that we should be gathered 
again today to conduct another chapter 
in “Operation Futility.” It seems futile 
because six times since 1960 we have 
gathered for this same purpose and the 
proponents of fiscal sanity have lost 
each time. But perhaps today, as we 
consider the seventh attempt to increase 
the “temporary” national debt limit, it 
will truly be lucky seven for the Ameri- 
can people. Perhaps we will at long 
last serve notice that the fiscal affairs 
of our Government are going to be run 
on the black instead of the red side of 
the ledger. 

Even though hope springs eternal, my 
protestations today may be simply one 
more instance where I have voiced my 
opposition to deficit spending. But I 
must speak, if for no other reason than 
to register my displeasure in the hope 
that others eventually will join the cry 
until some reason has been restored to 
our national spending policies. 

I am perfectly aware that putting a 
limitation on the national debt ceiling 
is not the best way to contain, reduce, or 
to control Federal spending. This, of 
course, should be done when money is 
appropriated. But apparently this 
method has failed. It seems ridiculous 
that the Congress would consider put- 
ting a ceiling on the debt below the 
amount of money the same Congress ap- 
propriates. But perhaps it is the only 
solution left. 

Mr. Chairman, if the American public 
has somehow gotten the idea that their 
Federal Government was practicing fru- 
gality, that myth should be dispelled 
after today. What is going on in this 
Chamber this afternoon should graphi- 
cally show that economy is only some- 
thing you talk about, not something you 
practice. 

I remember the President’s last state 
of the Union message, delivered here less 
than 6 months ago. We should recall 
his words when he told us that his pro- 
posed sweeping programs on the domes- 
tie front could be achieved, and I use his 
own words: 

With an actual reduction in Federal ex- 
penditures and employment. 
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In the President's budget message in 
January he concluded by saying: 

A government that is strong, a government 
that is solvent, a government that is com- 
passionate is the kind of government that 
endures. 


Judging by the fiscal road we are fol- 
lowing these days, the Government will 
not endure for long. 

Please do not get the impression that 
this is another attempt to lay spending 
blame on the steps of the White House. 
I am as aware as anyone that the Presi- 
dent cannot spend any more money than 
is appropriated by the Congress. We 
have issued a few grandiose statements of 
our own on this subject, one that was 
contained in the tax reduction bill ap- 
proved last year. In the introductory 
statement to that bill it says: 

To further the objective of obtaining bal- 
anced budgets in the near future, Congress, 
by this action, recognizes the importance of 
taking all reasonable means to restrain Gov- 
ernment spending and urges the President to 
declare his accord with this objective. 


Obviously the Congress has not heeded 
its own admonition. By raising the debt 
limit by another $9 billion, we are serv- 
ing notice that we intend to run well 
into the red for at least another year, 
spending money we do not have, money 
we are borrowing from our children and 
the unborn generations to come. 

My blood boils anew every time I note 
that we spend $11 billion every year just 
to pay the interest on the national debt. 
This payment, which comes off the top 
of the budget, gets little or no attention 
in the news media. I can see the head- 
lines now if we should appropriate $11 
billion for foreign aid, for instance. Or 
$11 billion a year to wipe out poverty, 
or for a host of other programs. I wish 
some day the American public would be 
greeted with 3-inch headlines calling 
their attention to $11 billion a year for 
interest on the national debt. This is 
$11 billion of taxpayer money for which 
they get no return. 

One further observation, Mr. Chair- 
man. We, of course, all know that this 
is but a “temporary” increase in the debt 
limit. At least, that is what we call it. 
But there is nothing temporary about 
it at all. It is merely a little game we 
play to fool the people, and possibly our- 
selves. 

Yesterday we approved “temporary” 
extensions of excise taxes. Some of them 
have been “temporary” for over 20 years. 

Unless we stop this nonsense some- 
where and nail limits on a few of these 
things, unless we quit putting off deci- 
sions until tomorrow, unless we stand up 
and tell the world we have gone far 
enough, we may some day look back on 
this day and realize we had nothing but 
a “temporary” Government. 

Last November, when last we gathered 
for our little game of “Operation Futil- 
ity,” Isaid: 

One of these days we are going to turn 
down one of these debt-limiting bills. It 
will create a moment of panic within this 
Government when it happens. But it could 
herald the beginning of a new era of fiscal 
responsibility. 
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My feelings remain the same today. 
It is like the father who gives his child 
an allowance, but because good old dad 
is a pushover, junior lives way beyond his 
allowance, knowing that dad will either 
let him deficit spend or give him a sup- 
plemental appropriation later. The boy 
knows that the dollar-a-week ceiling is 
only a figure you talk about and that you 
can temporarily raise the ceiling to in- 
corporate spending. But dad decided one 
one day he was going bankrupt, so he 
finally enforced the permanent ceiling on 
junior’s allowance. The cries of anguish 
were heard a country mile, but the off- 
spring got over it after learning that dad 
really meant business. And at that mo- 
ment there was a new aura of respect for 
dad. Would that it could be thus for us. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I can 
tell you, the Members of this House, and 
the American people, in a very few 
words, how I feel today, which is exactly 
how I have felt about raising the Federal 
debt ceiling ever since the shooting war 
stopped. 

Mr. Chairman, it is crystal clear that 
the big spenders have long taken the 
position, that if Congress did not want 
them to continue to spend the people’s 
tax dollars, like drunken billionaires, the 
Congress would not raise the Federal 
debt ceiling, hence they continue to 
carry on as though our money barrel 
was bursting at the seams, when the facts 
are, that the barrel is completely empty 
and worse to the tune of over $313 billion 
in the red, this very minute. “Oh,” say 
the big spenders, “Uncle Sam must pay 
his bills.” It seems it never occurs to 
them they must retreat before it is too 
late, and before our taxpayers’ dollars 
are further greatly depreciated in value 
to the end that, instead of the American 
people buying more Government bonds, 
they will be forced to sell the bonds they 
have in order to buy their daily bread. 
They say it cannot happen here when the 
facts are, it is by degrees happening here 
right now. I refuse to be a party to it, 
hence, I shall vote “No” on this bill. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
question has been raised as to any useful 
purpose of the Federal debt limit which 
is now proposed to be raised to $324 
billion. 

Similar action last year on three oc- 
casions and since 1961 on no less than 
seven occasions, gives considerable va- 
lidity to such an inquiry. 

Frankly, under the present adminis- 
tration, its heavy majorities in both 
Houses of Congress and the unbridled 
inclination of such majorities to profli- 
gate spending, little attention is likely 
to be paid to any debt limitation this 
year. 

However, I definitely favor a stated 
ceiling because it is about the only prac- 
tical method of bringing the amount of 
the debt to the public attention. Mul- 
tiply it by 4 percent and you have the 
annual interest increment alone of about 
$13 billion. I have never voted for debt 
increases and do not intend to do so 
today. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
today this House has under considera- 
tion what has become a perennial piece 
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of legislation, the raising of the debt 
limit. 

It was only 6 months ago that we 
were asked to raise the debt limit “tem- 
porarily” until the end of this fiscal year. 
Now, we are being asked to raise the 
debt limit once more. This time it is 
again called a temporary“ increase, 
only now it has been extended from 6 
months to 1 year. 

Judging from the record of the last 4 
years it is apparent that the only way 
this country can prevent any more of 
these so-called temporary increases in 
the debt ceiling is to elect a Republican 
to the Presidency this fall. This is nec- 
essary if this country is to have any 
chance to return to fiscal soundness. 

Last September and again this Febru- 
ary when the House was considering the 
tax cut, I warned about the dangers of 
inflation. By raising the debt limit we 
are feeding again the fires of inflation. 

Inflation costs this Government more 
money every year than any single item, 
other than defense, which you will see 
in the budget. The necessity for civil 
service and postal workers pay raises, 
military pay raises, increases in social 
security benefits, can be laid almost en- 
tirely at the door of inflation. All of 
this because Congress has failed to meet 
its responsibilities in this area. 

Some may point a finger and say, but 
you voted for those raises; and I will 
tell you, yes, I did. But I did so reluc- 
tantly and each time pointing out why 
those raises were necessary. I did so 
because I do not feel we should penalize 
those who have suffered from inflation 
because of our own irresponsibility. 

Today, I ask once more that this House 
take action which would indicate to the 
people of this country that we have some 
fiscal saneness left, that we still have 
some sense of economic soundness about 


us. 

So I urge you to vote against this bill. 
Let us prove to the American people its 
Representatives in Congress still know 
what a minus sign looks like. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The bill we are considering today will 
raise the temporary debt ceiling from 
the present $315 to $324 billion. This 
increase in the public debt ceiling is for 
the period beginning with the date of 
enactment of this bill and ending on 
June 30, 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, those who have pre- 
ceded me in the course of this debate 
have already pointed to the fact that 
this legislation is simple, and easy of 
understanding by all of us. 

However, Mr. Chairman, having heard 
the debate today and having heard the 
debate on a number of other occasions, 
when we have had this legislation before 
the House, I trust I can be pardoned if 
I say that I do not get the impression 
from this debate that the legislation is 
simple or that it is really understood by 
some here and perhaps throughout the 
country. 

Frankly, I do not know of any legis- 
lative proposal about which there are 
more myths than there are about the 
legislation before the House today, name- 
ly, legislation proposing to place a ceiling 
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on the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue Government securities 
with the full faith and credit of the 
United States behind it. 

If we had no ceiling, Mr. Chairman, 
some Secretary of the Treasury might 
want to keep a big cash balance. We 
had one such Secretary of the Treasury 
in recent years. He did not think the 
Secretary of the Treasury should be 
bound by legislation that would prevent 
him from having $10 or $15 billion on 
hand at any one time. He thought it 
was to the advantage, not of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but to the advan- 
tage of the people of the United States 
for the Secretary of the Treasury to be 
in a position at all times in connection 
with the management of the public debt 
to take advantage of a change in the in- 
terest rate that might occur at any given 
time and permit the Government to save 
a half or one-quarter point by having 
the money at such time to put into addi- 
tional bonds. That was Mr. George 
Humphrey who was a very knowledge- 
able Secretary of the Treasury in the 
early part of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

I say that there are myths about this 
legislation. The fact that Secretary 
Humphrey had authority to keep a large 
cash balance during the early years that 
he was Secretary of the Treasury did not 
mean just because the ceiling was up to 
accommodate this possible cash balance 
that the debt itself went up. Mr. Chair- 
man, such provision for a rise in the debt 
ceiling certainly does not raise the debt. 

In fiscal year 1964, the maximum ceil- 
ing on the issuance of Government se- 
curities has been $315 billion. This is a 
period which my friends on the Repub- 
lican side describe as a spendthrift peri- 
od. They had authority, Mr. Chairman, 
to have had a debt at $315 billion but 
they did not have a debt, at any time dur- 
ing this fiscal year, of $315 billion. The 
maximum amount of the debt through 
the end of May was $312 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a myth that a 
low ceiling will keep the debt down. 

It did not do it in fiscal year 1958, Mr. 
Chairman. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the administration then in pow- 
er, in the tightest squeeze under a debt 
ceiling any administration has ever been 
subjected to, did not reduce spending 
one penny in that fiscal year. 

What did we do? We raked and 
scraped. Poor old Bob Anderson, one 
of our very astute Secretaries, just barely 
managed to live within the ceiling, by 
borrowing outside the statutory debt lim- 
it through FNMA and by postponing the 
payment of bills. He had no choice. 

One of the early acts I had to perform 
as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee when we got back in session 
in January 1958 was to get the commit- 
tee together to report a bill to increase 
the debt ceiling for that fiscal year. 

Why is it a myth that a tight ceiling 
controls expenditures? What do we do 
in the Ways and Means Committee? 
We look to see what the actual debt is 
on June 30 of a fiscal year. We look 
then to see what the deficit is for the 
entire fiscal year. We look to see what 
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the revenue take will be during the en- 
tire fiscal year ahead. We look to see 
what the projected spending will be 
during that fiscal year. 

We now have an idea already what it 
will be for fiscal 1965 because every ap- 
propriation bill except one, as I recall, 
has already passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The foreign aid bill has not yet passed. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The only 
thing we do not know, and we will not 
know for quite a while, is what the sup- 
plementals will be. 

Mr. MILLS. I am talking about the 
regular appropriation bills. Of course, 
some supplementals will be passed as al- 
ways but we have already set the appro- 
priation pattern. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. We know what the au- 
thority to spend will be, but we will not 
know the spending rate other than what 
the administration gives us. 

Mr. MILLS, I am glad the gentleman 
points that out, because I want to get to 
that later on to show how it does work. 
I will say now that all administrations 
have always given us these figures. 

We look at all of those figures. Where 
do we get them? It is not from outside 
witnesses but from the Secretary of the 
Treasury and from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Because it is the 
function and responsibility of the ad- 
ministration to set the spending within 
the appropriations we provide and di- 
rect them to spend. When we have held 
open hearings on the debt limit in the 
past, who has come before us? Perhaps 
one witness from some national orga- 
nization, or none, and always the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. That is 
all. 


Let us look now at the facts which I 
believe clearly show why the debt limita- 
tion of $324 billion is now necessary for 
fiscal 1965. 

In this regard I would first like to re- 
mind you of the fact that the pattern of 
collection of receipts during a fiscal year 
is quite different from the pattern of ex- 
penditures. Expenditures, for the most 
part, are spread relatively uniformly 
throughout the entire year. The collec- 
tion of receipts, on the other hand, tends 
to be concentrated heavily in the last few 
months of the fiscal year. Receipts are 
concentrated heavily in the period be- 
ginning on March 15 and extending 
somewhat past the 15th of June. This 
is because corporate income tax collec- 
tions are quite heavy on the 15th of 
March; individual income tax payments 
are heavy around the due date for re- 
turns—the 15th of April—and both cor- 
porate and individual payments are 
large around the 15th of June. 

Because of this seasonal pattern in 
receipts, we can normally expect either 
& larger deficit, or a smaller surplus, in 
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the first part of the year than for the 
year taken as a whole. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that only from about 
42 to 45 percent of our receipts normally 
are collected in the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year. 

Because of this disparity of expendi- 
ture and receipt patterns, we can expect 
in the fiscal year 1965 a larger deficit at 
a point during the year than will occur 
for the year taken as a whole. The ad- 
ministration now estimates that the 
deficit for the year as a whole will be 
$5.8 billion. However, the cumulative 
deficit through the end of February 1965 
is expected to be $11.9 billion and the 
cumulative deficit up to March 15 is ex- 
pected to be $13.4 billion. After that 
time, the substantial receipts coming in 
can be expected to provide a surplus for 
the remainder of the fiscal year. 

In setting a debt ceiling we must make 
allowance for the very highest point to 
which the debt can be expected to rise 
during the fiscal year. This point is 
March 15, 1965, when the cumulative 
deficit for the year is expected to reach 
a maximum of $13.4 billion. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Doug- 
las Dillon, in his appearance before your 
committee stated that he expects the ac- 
tual debt on June 30, 1964, to be $311.8 
billion. This includes an allowance at 
that time for a cash balance of $7.9 bil- 
lion. This relatively high cash balance 
on June 30, as a matter of fact is custom- 
ary because substantial income tax re- 
ceipts are collected just before that date 
and must be kept available for use in the 
early part of July when the receipts 
coming in can be expected to be quite 
low. 

On page 7 of the committee report to- 
ward the bottom of the page, you will 
find a computation which—given the 
estimated debt of $311.8 billion at the 
beginning of the year and the cumula- 
tive deficit of $13.4 billion on March 15— 
shows exactly why we need the $324 bil- 
lion ceiling for the entire year. 

This computation also takes into ac- 
count the fact that on March 15, 1965, 
we probably will not have as large a 
cash balance as we do on June 30, 1964. 
Assuming a cash balance on that date 
of $4 billion rather than the $7.9 bil- 
lion estimated for June 30, indicates 
that the debt limitation can be $3.9 bil- 
lion less than otherwise would be the 
case. 

Adding the starting debt of $311.8 bil- 
lion and the cumulative deficit on 
March 15 of $13.4 billion, and then sub- 
tracting the reduction in the cash bal- 
ance gives us an estimated debt on 
March 15 of $321.3 billion. An addi- 
tional allowance for flexibility and con- 
tingencies on that date actually would 
run this total requirement to slightly 
over $324 billion as is shown in the com- 
putation on page 7. 

It is interesting to note in the separate 
views of the Republicans on H.R. 11375 
that apparently there is almost complete 
agreement with the computation I have 
just shown you—assuming an allowance 
of $3 billion is needed for contingencies. 
On page 19 of the committee report, in 
the section devoted to the separate views 
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of the Republicans, you will find a para- 
graph which states as follows: 

The position of the Republicans with re- 
spect to this bill (H.R. 11375) is predicated 
on the fact, as clearly established since the 
last deficit increase enacted November 26, 
1963, that there is a cushion of $3 to $4 bil- 
lion in the public debt ceiling which nulli- 
fies its effect as a deterrent on the rate of 
Federal expenditures. In increasing the 
limitation from $309 to $324 billion, the lim- 
itation for fiscal 1965 will again be $3 to $4 
billion more than is required even if we as- 
sume that there will be a deficit of approxi- 
mately $6 billion for the fiscal year 1965. 


After I read this, it seemed to me that 
all we have left to debate is whether you 
need a $3 billion cushion, as they have 
called it, or a $3 billion allowance for 
contingencies and flexibilities, as I have 
called it. 

This $3 billion allowance for contin- 
gencies is no new idea that we have 
dreamed up; such an allowance has been 
incorporated in all public debt ceiling 
requests for many years. The specific 
use of this $3 billion allowance in ar- 
riving at debt ceiling requests originated 
with the Eisenhower administration as 
a result of the very trying time Secretary 
Anderson had in late 1957 when he was 
so hard put to keep his head above water. 
It has been used by each Secretary of 
the Treasury in his appearance before 
your committee since Robert Anderson 
was occupying that position. 

The $3 billion allowance for contin- 
gencies is needed—even though we al- 
ways hope we will not have to use it—to 
cover unanticipated losses in receipts, 
should economic conditions turn down, 
or unanticipated expenditures should an 
emergency arise. The $3 billion allow- 
ance is also needed to permit fairly sub- 
stantial variations in the cash balance, 
so the Treasury can time its borrowing 
to coincide with the time best suited to 
obtain an advantageous interest rate. 
This saves the taxpayers money. The 
Treasury also needs to have flexibility in 
timing its borrowing so that it can avoid 
any unnecessary market disturbance. If 
this allowance is not available, the Treas- 
ury may be compelled to borrow on short 
notice when market conditions are not 
suitable and the interest costs resulting 
from such borrowing could be expected 
to be higher than would otherwise be the 
case. In other words, this $3 billion 
cushion, as the other side of the aisle has 
called it, is needed to assure us that we 
do not spend funds unnecessarily under 
pressure. After my Republican friends 
think about this for a while I should 
think that this is an objective on which 
they would surely agree with me. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
appearance before your committee 
pointed out an aspect of the debt limita- 
tion requirement in which I am sure you 
will be interested. Actually, the debt 
limitation requirement can be viewed as 
only to a limited degree dependent upon 
the deficit incurred in the current year. 
In large measure, the required ceiling 
can be determined on the basis of the 
debt at the beginning of the fiscal year 
in question plus the normal seasonal 
variation in the collection of receipts and 
payment of expenditures during that 
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year. Therefore, to a substantial degree, 
the debt requirement for the fiscal year 
1965 is influenced by the fact that for the 
fiscal year 1964 we are expected to have 
a deficit of close to $9 billion. This $9 
billion when added to the debt ceiling of 
$315 billion prevailing in much of the 
fiscal year 1964, adds to exactly the debt 
requirement of $324 billion for the fiscal 
year 1965. This tends to bear out the 
Secretary’s statement before our com- 
mittee: 

Generally speaking, whenever we run a 
deficit in one year, the debt ceiling for the 
following year must be increased accordingly. 
Conversely, a surplus in one year would per- 
mit a reduction in the debt ceiling for the 
following year. 


I wish my Republican friends on the 
committee could tell me—since the debt 
limit needed for the coming year de- 
pends very much on the prior year’s 
deficit—how now are we to cut the deficit 
that has been projected all this present 
fiscal year here in the last two weeks of 
the fiscal year? How are we going to 
cut it? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; if you will answer 
my question on that and tell me how. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will tell you. Exactly 
the way that President Kennedy did 
when he called in his Cabinet and said 
we have to cut back. 

Mr. MILLS. I am talking about the 
effect of the current deficit on the fiscal 
year 1965. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am talking about 
that, too, which will come in March. 

Mr. MILLS. No, no. I do not yield 
further to the gentleman until I 
straighten him out on what I say. I am 
not talking about the deficit for the next 
fiscal year. I am talking about the $8.8 
billion deficit that the gentleman and I 
understand will be the deficit on June 30 
for this present fiscal year. How are we 
going to cut it? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam talking about that, 
too, and I am saying if you will go 
through your formula, you will find one 
of the factors in it is expenditure levels 
beginning right away. Those are the 
expenditure levels that can be cut. 

Mr. MILLS. The major factor I am 
talking about is the effect of the fiscal 
1964 deficit on the debt requirements for 
fiscal 1965. Of course, to some extent 
the expenditures in 1965 will also affect- 
the fiscal 1965 debt requirements. The 
gentleman and I have had our oppor- 
tunity to work on those, because every 
appropriation bill affecting the depart- 
ments of the Government, the regular 
ones, except one, has passed the House 
of Representatives already. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, he is not distin- 
guishing between new obligational au- 
thority and expenditure levels for a 
specific year. And that is the key to 
this matter. 

Mr. MILLS. Actually, this difference 
between obligational authority and ex- 
penditure levels is another point—one 
I will discuss later. But the Congress 
has been controlling appropriations re- 
quested by the administration. After 
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we pass them, the administration must 
assume we have had our say. 

My friend from Missouri should be 
aware of the fact that in this upcoming 
fiscal year we have a phenomenon, if 
you judge it by the past. We have a phe- 
nomenon because this is only the fourth 
time since 1948 that we have the pros- 
pect of a budget calling for spending at 
a lower rate than in the previous fiscal 
year. And the gentleman knows that 
that is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think along with some 
juggling that can be done in the book- 
keeping 

Mr. MILLS. Of course, the gentle- 
man may believe that whatever was done 
in a Democratic administration had to 
be juggling. I do not share that view. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not mean it that 
way. I mean juggling in the same sense 
that we use in selling off assets 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, my friend knows 
that that is not a major factor here. 
This always occurs in any fiscal year, as 
the gentleman knows. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me make the real 
point that I wanted to make. I think 
here is the issue, and I should like the 
gentleman to answer this question. 
President Kennedy, on his own initia- 
tive in November called in his Cabinet 
officers and said he wanted tighter budg- 
ets. They came back and the Secretary 
of the Treasury said that they cut the 
eee $1 billion on the expenditure 
evel. 

Now, President Johnson stated publicly 
that he did the same. All I am saying 
is that here is an opportunity for the 
Congress through the Ways and Means 
Committee to exercise its judgment on 
where we shall put the expenditure levels 
of this country. And if our judgment is 
that we shall follow in the same way, 
we are simply taking the place of these 
Presidents in both instances. 

Mr. MILLS. Any expenditure ceiling 
set by the Committee on Ways and 
Means would be arbitrary. We cannot 
know exactly where to cut expenditures 
and in any event cannot determine who 
will take the cut. Besides the Congress 
sets the appropriations which the ad- 
ministration is to spend. 

The only way we can cut $8.8 billion 
of budget deficit in 1964 in the last 2 
weeks of the fiscal year would be, if that 
is what the gentleman means, to post- 
pone the payment of bills until the first 
of July of next year. Now, I suppose 
we could do that. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman has 
pointed out that the $324 billion ceiling 
is necessary for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. MILLS. Because of the deficit 
in 1964 which is reflected in the debt 
at the beginning of the fiscal year 1965. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am pointing out that 
you have the other factor of expendi- 
acid levels beginning immediately in 
July. 

Mr. MILLS. If we should have a bal- 
anced budget in the fiscal year 1965— 
and we do not have on the basis of the 
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action of the House on appropriation 
bills—then I would admit with the gen- 
tleman that we could reduce this re- 
quested ceiling but only slightly, to about 
$322 billion. This is because we build 
on top of last year’s debt and because 
even if we were to run a surplus for the 
year as a whole we would have to plan 
for the deficit sure to occur in the first 
part of the year. 

Is the gentleman now suggesting to 
the extent the coming year’s ceiling is 
dependent on future expenditure levels 
that this reduction be obtained by re- 
committing this bill to the Committee on 
Ways and Means so that the committee 
can advise the other body, which has not 
yet acted upon these appropriation bills, 
how the appropriation bills that have al- 
ready passed the House can be reduced 
in the fiscal year 1965? That is giving 
use more authority than many might 
care to do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Les. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; that would be one 
part; we could do it that way The sec- 
ond part is—and again I emphasize 
this—the gentleman must recognize this 
to be so, because it actually occurred 
last year. Under the three-time use of 
the debt ceiling, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration did cut our expenditures from 
$98.8 billion that they submitted to us 
in January to $97.8 billion. And I com- 
pliment the chairman of the committee, 
because it was his discipline that did it. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; it can be done. I 
appreciate the gentleman’s flattering re- 
mark. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; it is a true remark. 
I want to give the chairman credit. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman knows 
that to the extent spending can be con- 
trolled the administration has been doing 
it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to compli- 
ment the President of the United States 
for the expenditure policies he has fol- 
lowed so far. After having submitted his 
budget in January, before we ever talked 
about a ceiling for fiscal year 1965, and 
after having cut some $500 million under 
the rate of spending for the fiscal year 
1964, he saw fit to further reduce his 
requirements by $600 million, making a 
total reduction under the current 1964 
spending estimate of approximately $1 
billion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the type of 
economy that we want in Government. 
It may not be as much as others would 
like, it may not be as much as I myself 
would like, but certainly it is in the 
direction we want. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is not accurate, 
if I may say so 

Mr. MILLS. What is wrong with it? 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, in November when 
we had the debt ceiling up we had the 
figure of $97.8 billion which the Ken- 
nedy administration gave us, and we 
thought it could go lower. However, 
President Johnson immediately, within 
3 or 4 weeks, increased that to $98.4 
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billion. So, actually, he increased it by 
$600 million. He did not decrease it. 

Mr. MILLS. I referred to the January 
budget figure for fiscal year 1965. He 
has decreased it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly he has de- 
creased it because his budget submitted 
for fiscal year 1965 

Mr. CURTIS. The year 1965? 

Mr. MILLS. That is what I said as 
compared with that of 1964, whether 
he increased the 1964 figure or not, af- 
ter having submitted the 1965 budget 
he further reduced his requests by $600 
million, which is part of this myth about 
the debt ceiling. We did not even have 
a debt ceiling established at that par- 
— point. He was not forced to do 
t. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
1 from Arkansas has again ex- 
pi i 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, up to this point, we 
have been looking at the debt require- 
ment assuming a deficit of $8.8 billion 
for the fiscal year 1964, and a deficit of 
$5.8 billion for the fiscal year 1965. 
These are the current estimates of the 
administration, and it should be noted 
that the combined deficits for these two 
fiscal years is now estimated at $300 mil- 
lion less than anticipated this last Jan- 
uary. Certainly the economies in the 
budget presented this last January were 
appreciated by almost all of us, and I 
know that we are happy to see evidence 
that the economizing is continuing even 
after the budget document has been 
presented. 

Actually, in the long run, it is the an- 
nual surpluses or deficits which deter- 
mine the statutory debt requirement. 
As all of you know, I am sure, we have 
been through an extended period of time 
in which the budget generally has not 
been balanced. The administrative 
budget has been in balance only in 3 
years since 1951; and, even in those 3 
years, the surplus was relatively small. 
Recognizing the chronic character of 
these deficits, Congress passed the Re- 
venue Act of 1964, which had as one of 
its principal purposes the stimulation 
of the private sector of the economy so 
that in the long run revenue would be 
sufficiently above the previous level to 
make it possible for us to overcome these 
chronic deficits, 

We knew at the time—it was made 
quite clear here on the floor of the 
House—that with the passage of the 
Revenue Act of 1964 deficits would con- 
tinue for a transitional period. We are 
now in that transitional period. We 
probably will still be in such a tran- 
sitional period next year as well. 

During this transitional period, both 
the President and the Congress have 
pledged themselves to making a maxi- 
mum effort to hold down Federal expend- 
itures. You will recall that such a pledge 
was contained in the first section of the 
Revenue Act of 1964. As I already have 
explained to you, the expenditure level 
presented in the January budget for the 
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fiscal year 1965 was $500 million less than 
the total for the fiscal year 1964 and the 
current revision in expenditure totals 
shows a further decline of $600 million. 
These current estimates for the fiscal 
year 1965 are, as I indicated, $1 billion 
less than the expenditure level now an- 
ticipated for the fiscal year 1964. If 
these estimates prove correct—as I be- 
lieve they will—this will be only the 
fourth time since 1948 that expenditures 
for any year have been below those of 
the prior year. 

As was indicated in the House floor 
debate last year, the real way to hold 
down expenditures is through the appro- 
priation process rather than trying to 
limit expenditures by a low debt ceiling. 
As the Secretary of the Treasury said in 
his appearance before your committee: 

No one is more dedicated to responsible 
finance and strict expenditure control than 
Iam. But effective Federal spending can- 
not be achieved by restriction at the tag end 
of the appropriations process when bills come 
due and must be paid if the credit of the 
United States is to be maintained. 


Actually much of what is spent in the 
fiscal year 1965 represents payments un- 
der obligations authorized by Congress 
in 1964 or still earlier years. To impose 
a ceiling which makes it impossible to 
make the expenditures where the 
amounts were authorized in earlier years 
is like refusing to pay charge account 
balances after previously authorizing the 
amount to be charged. It is, in fact, 
authorizing the purchase of goods and 
services and then refusing to pay for 
them. 

You will find a table in your budget 
document, on page 48, which shows that 
of the $97.9 billion in expenditures, esti- 
mated last January to be spent in 1965, 
$70.5 billion came from new obligational 
authority recommended to Congress in 
the budget and $27.4 billion came from 
obligational authority already provided 
in prior years. In fact, of the $90.4 bil- 
lion of this obligational authority pro- 
vided in prior years which it is estimated 
will still be available as of the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1965, $61.8 billion is ex- 
pected to still remain unspent after the 
end of the fiscal year 1965. I think this 
demonstrates quite clearly that trying to 
suddenly limit expenditures by providing 
too low a debt ceiling is too late to do the 
job. We must instead exert our influ- 
ence and hold the expenditures down 
when appropriations are being consid- 
ered. 

It is important that the public under- 
stand that when we vote for a debt ceil- 
ing of $324 billion, we are not voting for a 
debt of thisamount. The times when we 
actually vote on the size of the debt are 
when we vote on appropriations and 
when we vote on tax bills. The fact that 
a statutory debt ceiling of $324 billion 
is provided does not mean that the public 
debt will necessarily rise to this level. 
During the period from December 1, 
1963 through June 29, 1964, the public 
debt limitation is $315 billion. However, 
the actual debt incurred during this pe- 
riod, up through the end of May, has in 
fact never exceeded $312 billion. Thus, 
the existence of the ceiling level of $315 
billion did not mean an actual debt of 
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this amount. A tabulation in the com- 
mittee report at the top of page 10 in- 
dicates that the experience has been 
similar in other recent years. 

I know, of course, that none of us are 
satisfied with the size of our debt; and 
that few things would please us more 
than to start retiring a portion of this 
debt each year. This is an objective that 
I hope we can attain after the private 
sector of the economy has fully realized 
the effect of the Revenue Act of 1964. 
For this to occur, however, we must keep 
our economy strong. The economic facts 
of life are such that we cannot make 
sizable payments on the debt except in 
times of relatively full employment. I 
hope that we are approaching such a 
period. 

In the meanwhile, we must meet our 
fiscal commitments but we must not per- 
mit our natural desire to hold down the 
debt to permit us to provide too low a 
statutory ceiling. Any failure to raise 
the ceiling to $324 billion would seri- 
ously interfere with responsible debt 
management. 

This $324 billion debt ceiling is based 
on practical reality. It takes account of 
the best possible estimate of our deficit 
for the fiscal year 1965. It takes into 
account seasonal variations in the collec- 
tion of receipts and payment of expendi- 
tures and a $3 billion allowance for flexi- 
bility and contingencies—or a $3 billion 
cushion, if you will. This is a sound, 
factual analysis and it is on these 
grounds that I ask for your support of 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MILLS. I yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, let me tell you what 
we are going to do one of these days if 
we follow the myth that this one vote— 
which many mistakenly view as an econ- 
omy vote—will gain for us forgiveness 
on the part of the American people for 
times when we were not economical. 
We are going to bring a catastrophe up- 
on our house. That is what we are going 
to do if we fail to provide an adequate 
debt ceiling. 

I know that the membership of this 
House, when it fully understands any is- 
sue, is going to do the right thing about 
it. Let me tell you, the right thing is 
to destroy in the public mind the myth 
that we have created, that we can cast 
this so-called economy vote here and 
get forgiveness for everything else we 
have done during the year. If we do not 
do it and the American people do not 
understand what is involved here, we 
are going to create a catastrophe. We 
would then create a demand for too low 
a debt limit. 

What would be the message to the 
American people? What would be the 
message to the world, if the American 
Congress became so disgusted with its 
record of appropriations that we finally 
decided we would not pay the bills we 
have authorized? 

What confidence could we expect of 
a banker running his operation in such 
a manner as that? And do not forget, 
if you are concerned about balance of 
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ing with an important drain on Ameri- 
can gold. How much of it is subject to 
being called abroad? Practically every 
dollar we have. Why would it leave our 
shores? Because by not raising the debt 
limit we force the interest rates down 
by suddenly stopping our borrowing. Be- 
cause they would then have lost con- 
fidence in our operating our house as it 
should be operated. Certainly they 
would lose this confidence, Mr. Chair- 
man, in anyone who would pile up bills, 
then suddenly decide he will not pay 
them, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Referring to the gentle- 
man’s analogy about wives going out 
shopping and paying the bills. 

Mr. No; I was talking about 
the man paying the bills. 

Mr. GROSS. They will pay them, of 
course. But suppose my wife goes down 
and indulges in what the gentleman says 
and the gentleman does not permit his 
wife to go down and indulge in that, 
would you be willing to pick up the bills 
of my wife? 

Mr. MILLS. The difference is this: 
It is not your responsibility to look after 
my household with debts my wife incurs. 
But you have an equal responsibility as 
every other American in the United 
States to see that this country is main- 
tained on a fiscally responsible basis. 
You have that responsibility. Just be- 
cause you do not vote for something does 
not, in my opinion, excuse you from the 
fact that if the debt is incurred by the 
Government and it has to be paid by all 
of us. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield for me to make a brief 
statement, and then ask a question, I 
will appreciate it. 

Since 1955 it appears to me that we 
have been “kidding” ourselves by follow- 
ing a so-called permanent debt ceiling 
which has been $285 billion since 1960. 
I would much prefer that we have a 
realistic debt ceiling that would be im- 
pressive upon the Executive and upon 
the Congress itself. 

Will the gentleman explain to me why 
over this period of years we have not 
adopted a realistic, permanent debt ceil- 
ing that we could point to and say, “This 
is the lid; that is where we are going 
to stop”? 

Mr. MILLS. Until about 1954 we did 
try to maintain a relatively permanent 
debt ceiling. It was decided then that 
the Congress would change its practice 
of upping the ceiling every 4, 5, or 10 
years, to a policy of increasing it just 
enough to cover 1 year’s needs. Pre- 
sumably, this was done because the Con- 
gress wanted to review annually its fiscal 
policies. You cannot have that annual 
review, or a review every 3 or 4 months, 
as we did last year—as I would prefer 
not to do this year—and have a perma- 
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nent ceiling. You cannot have it both 
ways. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It seems to 
me what we are doing is, we have made 
an elastic ceiling, and last year we three 
times adjusted it. This time we have 
adjusted it once. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin says we ought to adopt a ceil- 
ing now, another one 2 months from 
now, and keep adjusting. What is wrong 
with fixing a permanent ceiling, because 
if there is anybody in this House that 
thinks we are not going to be less than 
$320 billion in debt during the foresee- 
able future, I think he is certainly an 
optimist of the first order. 

Mr. MILLS. Is the gentleman from 
Missouri suggesting that the next time 
we look into this we think in terms of a 
permanent ceiling of some sort? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I would think 
that would be practical, realistic, and 
effective. 

Mr. MILLS. If the Congress wants 
us to do that, it would certainly relieve 
the job of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee but it would end this annual fiscal 
review. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I had gotten 
the impression when I talked with the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas, 
the chairman of the committee, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin last year, 
that there would be some hope of that 
being done. I have voted against debt 
ceilings not because I thought it was 
even a responsible vote but because it 
was the only way we had of expressing 
a real objection. I voted for the debt 
ceiling last year because it was just as 
irresponsible to vote for a $285 billion 
permanent ceiling. I cannot do that 
this year. You have got me in a box. 

Mr. MILLS. The only thing to do is 
to go along with the committee. I think 
the ceiling increase is justified. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, 

Mr. ARENDS. I want the gentleman 
to know that this is a serious inquiry on 
my part. As we figure the pattern of 
legislation that is to go through the Con- 
gress, with recurring costs that come 
year after year, does the gentleman by 
any stretch of the imagination think we 
can do anything about reducing this 
debt? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; Ido. I expect our 
revenues, after passing the Revenue Act 
of 1964, to rise faster than expenditures 
if we hold down on the expenditure in- 
creases. The fact that we pass a new 
program may or may not be a good thing 
for us to do. It depends on the program. 
Not all programs are bad just because 
they are new. But it would be, I think, 
a very serious mistake for us to put the 
new programs into effect, even though 
they are good, and maintain all old pro- 
grams at the existing rate of expenditure 
or at rising rates of expenditure. We 
can control our budget, if we hold all 
spending for all programs, old and new, 
down so that receipts are rising faster 
than our expenditures. In the near fu- 
ture this should give us a balanced 
budget barring an economic downturn 
or some major emergency. We are not 
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going to do it, in my opinion, by any 
meat-ax approach to Government 
spending. I think the reduction, that is, 
of old programs if new programs are to 
be added, should be made on a Selective 
basis. 

I think there can be such reductions 
made. I am not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and I am not a 
member of the legislative committee that 
authorizes either small or large author- 
izations, but I think, between the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the author- 
izing committees that do handle these 
programs, that that result can be 
accomplished. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me just say to the 
gentleman, I think he is a little bit more 
hopeful than I am, looking down the 
road, under the procedures presently be- 
ing followed and the things that we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
just say a word here, my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, advises me he 
intends to offer a motion to recommit 
the bill to the committee, just a general 
motion with no instructions. His 
thought is that we could conjure up out 
of thin air some figure that appears to 
him to be more nearly appropriate than 
the figure we have in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the only thing I know 
that we could do if we went back to com- 
mittee, would be to report out again 
almost the same debt limitation require- 
ment we have here since we cannot con- 
trol spending, or even revenues, at this 
time. 

Now perhaps the committee could cut 
$500 million or a billion dollars or $2 bil- 
lion or $3 billion off the level if the House 
so instructed it, although this would not 
be our best judgment, and I think we 
would be back before the end of the 
fiscal year. But if the House does not 
give us any instructions, what are we to 
do? 

I firmly believe it is a serious mistake 
for the Secretary of the Treasury not 
to have as much as $4 billion in cash on 
hand. I firmly believe it is a mistake for 
us to put the Secretary of the Treasury, 
managing the public debt, in such a 
straitjacket that he cannot have flexi- 
bility of at least $3 billion to protect 
himself against declines in revenue or to 
permit him to vary his borrowing of 
funds from the public. I believe the 
House should reject the motion to re- 
commit and pass the bill as reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, we have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, during 
the period beginning on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act and ending on June 
80, 1965, the public debt limit set forth in 
the first sentence of section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
757), shall be temporarily increased to $324,- 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, no 
amendments are in order except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Are there any committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MILLS. There are no committee 
amendments, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. O'Hara of Michigan, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 11375) to pro- 
vide, for the period ending June 30, 1965, 
a temporary increase in the public debt 
limit set forth in section 21 of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, pursuant to House 
Resolution 745, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin moves to recom- 
mit the bill, H.R. 11375, to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 203, nays 182, answered 
“present” 3, not voting 43, as follows: 


[Roll No. 162] 
YEAS—203 
Addabbo Cohelan Finnegan 
Albert Cooley Flood 
Ashley Corman Flynt 
Aspinall Daniels 
Barrett Davis, Ga. Fountain 
Beckworth Davis, Tenn Fraser 
Bennett, Fla, Dawson Friedel 
Blatnik Delaney Fulton, Tenn 
Denton Fuqua 

Boland Dingell Gallagher 
Bolling Donohue Garmatz 
Bonner Downing Gary 
Brademas Dulski Giaimo 

rooks Duncan Gibbons 
Brown, Calif. Edmondson Gilbert 
Burke Edwards Gill 
Burkhalter Elliott Gonzalez 
Burton, Calif. Everett Grabowski 
Byrne, Pa. Evins Gray 
Cameron Fallon Green, Oreg. 
— 4 Farbstein Green, Pa. 

Griffiths 

Clark Feighan 


Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Minish 


Montoya 
Moorhead 


Fulton, Pa. 
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Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan, Mich. 
Ryan, N.Y. 

St Germain 


Schneebeli 
Schwen, 
Sco * 


Whitener Wilson, Bob Wydler 

Whitten Wilson, Ind. Wyman 

Widnall Winstead Younger 
ANSWERED “PRESENT'’—3 


Auchincloss Keith 


Avery Forrester Pool 

Bass Hoffman Powell 

Battin Hosmer Quie 

Bennett, Mich. Leggett 

Bow McCulloch Roberts, Ala 
MacGregor Rogers, Tex 

Broomfield 1 Secrest 

Buckley Miller, N.Y. Springer 

Cederberg Monagan Toll 

Celler Morgan Tupper 

Curtin O'Brien, N.Y. Wallhauser 

Daddario O'Ne Westland 

Dent Pilcher Williams 

Diggs Pillion 

Fisher Pirnie 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Auchincloss 
t. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. O’Konski against. 
Mr. O'Neill for, with Mr. Keith against. 

Mr. Rains for, with Mr. Secrest against. 
Mr. Leggett for, with Mr. Williams against. 
Mr. Powell for, with Mr. MacGregor 


Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Rogers of Texas against. 

Mr, O’Brien of New York for, with Mr. Bow 
against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Westland against. 

Mr. Pirnie for, with Mr. Broomfield 

t. 

Mr. Monagan for, with Mr. Hosmer against. 

Mr. Morgan for, with Mr. Cederberg against. 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. Battin against, 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Brock against. 

Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. Hoffman against. 

Mr. Bass for, with Mr. Quie against. 

Mr. Roberts of Alabama for, with Mr. Mc- 
Culloch against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Fisher with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Mr. Pool with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 
Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Curtin. 
Mr, Forrester with Mr. Pillion. 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. If he were 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bucktey]. If he were 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]. If he were present 
he would have yoted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that those Members 
speaking on the bill in general debate be 
permitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous matter, 
including tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time for the purpose of 
inquiring of the majority leader as to 
the program for the balance of the week; 
and particularly if we are to be in ses- 
sion what we might expect in the way 
of action on the floor of the House for 
the balance of the week and then also as 
to the legislative program for next week 
as nearly as the gentleman can tell us. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the first 
part of the question, the House will be 
in session tomorrow and there is a pos- 
sibility the House may be in session on 
Saturday. There is no legislative busi- 
ness. 

However, I have just talked to the 
leadership on the other side and it ap- 
pears that the civil rights bill may be 
passed by the other body tonight or 
tomorrow. 

I am sorry that I cannot advise the 
Members of the House as to just exactly 
when that bill might come to the House, 
but it is expected that it will come over 
sometime during the remainder of this 
week. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I inquire, with- 
out undertaking to commit anyone to 
anything, if the bill were to be messaged 
over after it is finally acted upon in 
the other body would it be reasonable to 
expect that some unanimous-consent re- 
quest would be made in respect to it? 

Mr. ALBERT. May I qualify my 
statement that there was no legislative 
business to say that’ request would be 
made to call that bill up, of course. If 
the request were granted, it would be 
acted upon. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, the 
request would either be to adopt the 
Senate amendments or to send the bill 
to conference? 

Mr. ALBERT. Yes; the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
spect to the legislative program for next 
week, the program for the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the week of June 22 
is as follows: 

Monday is District day. There are 
no bills, 

H.R. 8954, transportation of house 
trailers and mobile dwellings of members 
of the unifomed services. Open rule, 1 
hour debate. 

H.R. 10314, continuing certain civil 
defense authorities. Open rule, 1 hour 
debate. 

H.R. 10322, extending the act providing 
improved opportunity for promtion for 
certain officers in the naval service. 
Open rule, 1 hour debate. 

Tuesday, H.R. 1835 to amend section 
2254 of title 28 of the United States Code 
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in reference to applications for writs of 
habeas corpus by persons in custody pur- 
suant to the judgment of a State court. 
Open rule, 1 hour debate. 

House Joint Resolution 925, creating a 
joint committee to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the second inau- 
gural of Abraham Lincoln. 

Wednesday and the balance of the 
week—H.R. 3881—Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act. Open rule, 4 hours’ de- 
bate, waiving points of order. 

This statement, of course, is made sub- 
ject to the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time and that any further program 
may be announced later. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it would be in 
order to advise Members that there might 
be a quorum call tomorrow and Members 
should be advised accordingly. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I am just 
wondering why all the rush here about 
this bill that has been kicking around 
here now for the better part of a year. 
I know that many of the Members in 
whom I am very much interested in see- 
ing that they have their way would like 
to be off this weekend, particularly those 
who would like to go back and forth on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. I am just 
wondering why we have to be in session 
tomorrow and possibly Saturday when 
there is still plenty of time to take care of 
this so-called business. 

Mr. Speaker, I really asked for this 
time in order to advise the membership 
that there will be objection made in 
either event. 

Mr. HALLECK. I had rather expected 
that. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot see why we need 
@ quorum call for that purpose, but per- 
haps we will. I trust not. 


THE ROSE—AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
FLOWER 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today it 
is my pleasure to present each one of my 
distinguished colleagues in the House 
with a rose boutonniere. It is my hope 
that all Members will wear this popular 
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flower, enjoy its delicate fragrance and 
beautiful appearance, and join me in 
recognizing the special place the rose has 
in the floriculture of our Nation. 

The rose is the official flower of New 
York State. In the 36th Congressional 
District, the community of Newark, N.Y., 
in Wayne County is known as the Rose 
Capital of America. And, for the past 
33 years, Newark has hosted an annual 
rose festival. 

This year’s rose festival, scheduled for 
June 20 through 28, is expected to be 
attended by more than 100,000 visitors 
from throughout the United States and 
many foreign lands. These flower lovers 
will see a floral exhibition of unequalled 
beauty—36,000 rose bushes in peak 
bloom filling the 17-acre display garden 
that is maintained for the public by the 
Jackson & Perkins Co., the world’s largest 
rosegrower. 

It was in 1872 that the Jackson & Per- 
kins Co. began growing roses at Newark, 
N.Y. Today they distribute more than 
12 million plants annually both to Amer- 
ica’s 40 million home gardeners and to 
the commercial growers who supply the 
Nation's florists. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the rose; 
proud because it is the flower of my State, 
proud because it contributes so much to 
the economic health of the district I rep- 
resent, and proud because its history of 
combining the best traits of predecessors 
from many different countries is truly 
an American story. 

While the early settlers brought to our 
shores cuttings of their favorite rose 
plants, actually this flower existed on the 
American Continent long before the be- 
ginning of written history. A fossilized 
rose found at Crooked River, Oreg., is 
estimated to have grown there some 35 
million years ago, and species of roses 
are known to be indigenous to every State 
in the Union. 

Because it represents the highest form 
of beauty the rose has been immortalized 
in prose and poetry. When the poetess 
Sappho dubbed the rose “queen of flow- 
ers,” she echoed the sentiment of royalty 
everywhere. King Midas grew them in 
his garden; the island of Rhodes was 
named for the rose; Nero is reputed to 
have spent more than $85,000 on roses 
for one imperial banquet; and Cleopatra 
once filled her throneroom knee deep 
in rose petals as a greeting to Marc 
Anthony. 

The rose is mentioned in the Bible, and 
has been a prominent part of Christian 
symbolism ever since, being depicted in 
paintings, stained glass windows, and 
other religious art forms. 

Pliny, writing in A.D. 77, made frequent 
reference to the rose, both as a hobbyist 
and a historian. As a grower, he ad- 
monished the reader to dig beds deep 
enough to accommodate spreading 
roots—even as today’s top garden writers. 

He also makes note of the fact that 
oil crushed from the petals of roses was 
an important ingredient in many popular 
medicines of the day. In this respect, 
he was a true clairvoyant, because rose 
hips today are recognized as the most 
plentiful source of vitamin C, containing 
about 10 times as much as citrus fruits. 

During Napoleon’s time the Empress 
Josephine sent botanists all over the 
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world to collect rare varieties of roses. 
These she planted in her garden at Mal- 
maison, and began a program of hybrid - 
izing which was the beginning of the 
evolution of the modern rose. While the 
rose represents the height of perfection, 
scientists are still able to develop new and 
better varieties which have inbred re- 
sistance to diseases and insects, greater 
vigor, a wider range of colors, and equal- 
ly important, the fragrance and perfec- 
tion of form that has captured the minds 
and hearts of men and women through 
century after century. 

Because of the symbolism that has be- 
come associated with the rose, it now rep- 
resents something more than a flower— 
it is a form of communication. The 
armful of roses held by a national beauty, 
the single flower a youngster presents 
to his favorite girl, the bouquet sent to 
a hospitalized friend, each conveys a 
specialized meaning. During the War 
of the Roses in England a red rose and 
a white rose were chosen to indicate the 
loyalties of two warring factions. The 
symbolism of the rose is both personal 
and universal. 

Mr. Speaker, the rose certainly is 
America’s favorite flower. During this 
month of June, the rose is adding im- 
measurable beauty to the face of our land 
and giving enjoyment to home gardners 
from coast to coast. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF OUR 
FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Constitution made two vital con- 
tributions to the science of government. 
They were, first, the federal system, 
under which a group of free States asso- 
ciate themselves in a federal union to 
perform specific functions—primarily 
those of dealing with foreign affairs and 
retained to themselves all of the powers 
which they did not delegate—and, sec- 
ond, the division of powers, which, as out- 
lined in our Constitution, gave the world 
the concept of separate and coordinate 
legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches or departments with no one 
branch controlling the activities of either 
of the others. 

“Democracy” or the rule of the people 
was well known 2,000 years before the 
formation of the American Republic. 
“Republics,” with an elective chief of 
state as distinguished from monarchies, 
had been existence in Europe long be- 
fore the adoption of our Constitution. 
The great contributions to the science 
of government—the contributions which 
most nations have tried to copy were the 
two first above-described—not as so 
many assume, the concept of either a 
democracy or a republic. 

On Monday, June 15, the Supreme 
Court went a long way toward destroy- 
ing both of these two unique innovations. 
While I know of no provision in our Fed- 
eral Constitution prescribing the form of 
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government of a State other than that 
in section 4, article IV, which merely says 
that “the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government,” the Supreme Court 
has held that, regardless of State con- 
stitutions to the contrary, membership 
in both houses of every State legislature 
must be apportioned solely on a popula- 
tion basis. 

This is, of course, not in keeping with 
the practices existing in many of the 
States at the time they entered the Fed- 
eral Union, and it is not in keeping with 
the practice of the Federal Government 
itself, which the Court surely admits en- 
joys a “republican form of government.” 
This much of the decision challenges the 
whole concept of a federal union and 
substitutes the idea that the States are 
nothing more than mere administrative 
“provinces” of a great centralized na- 
tional government. 

But the decision goes further and un- 
dermines our other major contribution 
to governmental science. It suggests 
that if the State legislatures do not act 
in keeping with the Court’s views—even 
though to do so would in many cases 
violate their own State constitutions— 
and reapportion both houses of the leg- 
islature in keeping with the views of the 
Supreme Court, that the district courts 
should assume legislative powers and 
prescribe the districts within the States. 
This action clearly breaks down the dis- 
tinction between the three branches of 
Government. Remember that in this 
ease the courts are not simply saying 
that an act of the legislative branch is 
void, but the courts would be in effect 
writing the laws themselves. There is 
a great difference between deciding what 
laws are unconstitutional, and in ac- 
tually writing these laws. 

In a second decision on the same date, 
it was held that the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution, relating to the rights 
of persons accused of crime, limits the 
powers of the State courts, as well as the 
powers of the Federal courts, although 
for almost 200 years it has been con- 
strued to apply only to the powers of the 
Federal Government. Admittedly, this 
second decision will make it much more 
difficult to secure the conviction of many 
persons accused of crime. Personally, I 
think it is already too difficult in most 
cases; but, far more important, this de- 
cision again ignores the separation of 
powers between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government. Surely, this decision 
must mean that in years to come Texas 
and other Southwestern States which 
have incorporated so much of the Span- 
ish law in their judicial system will be 
required to abandon the rules which we 
conceive to be equitable and to accept 
whatever the Supreme Court wants us 
to accept. 

Precisely because I believe in the sep- 
aration of the powers of the three 
branches of Government, I have, here- 
tofore, always rejected attacks on the 
Court, even though I have often dis- 
agreed with its conclusions. I have be- 
lieved and still believe that we must ac- 
cept the decisions of the Court on any 
interpretation of law or constitutional 
provision. I am even willing to accept 
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the right of the Court to hold our exist- 
ing legislative districts to be invalid— 
although I would question the Court’s 
judgment. I am not, however, willing 
to accept the view that if another branch 
of Government fails—in the opinion of 
the courts—to carry out its obligations 
that this authorizes the judicial branch 
to assume and exercise either legislative 
or executive powers. ~ 

Just today we see the US. district 
court at Richmond, Va., under instruc- 
tions from the Supreme Court, ordering 
the school trustees of a Virginia county 
to levy taxes—not to pay outstanding 
debts, but to maintain local public serv- 
ices which the local people say—whether 
wisely or not—that they do not want. 
Here again the Court is not simply pre- 
venting the doing of a wrongful or un- 
constitutional act. The judicial branch 
is actually trying to decide what rules of 
action—laws—the people shall have. If 
the courts can do this, they can decide 
that the city of Waco should build a fire 
station on a given site, that Bell Coun- 
ty should build a given stretch of road 
and pave it with asphalt, and even 
though everybody in the county or city 
involved voted against the improvement, 
the court could levy and collect taxes to 
pay the bill. 

As I see it, these are clearly decisions 
to be made by the legislative authorities. 
Definitely this is not the business of the 
judicial branch, and I feel that if we be- 
lieve that our form of government is 
worth retaining—and I think that it is— 
that we should do what we can to stop 
this usurpation of power. 

Historically, we have criticized the 
executive branch for grabbing legislative 
power. Now it is the judicial branch 
which is guilty of exceeding its authority. 
I would not suggest any disrespect of the 
Court or flaunting of its decisions, but I 
would, if necessary, favor amendment 
of our Constitution to reestablish the 
principles of government which that doc- 
ument originally proclaimed. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
ROLAND V. LIBONATI BEFORE 
THE HOUSE PRAYER BREAKFAST 
GROUP ABOUT SOREN KIERKE- 
GAARD 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
an address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present a copy of the excel- 
lent remarks made by our colleague, 
the Honorable ROLAND V. LIBONATI, be- 
fore our House prayer breakfast group, 
this past month. I believe my colleagues 
will find great value in reading the re- 
marks that were made about Soren 
Kierkegaard, a very unusual man. The 
complete talk by our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. LIBONATI], 
follows: 

Kierkegaard’s life was a singularly un- 


eventful one as far as external happenings 
were concerned. He went to Berlin four 
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times, otherwise 42 years were spent in 
Copenhagen. He led a rather wild life as 
a student at the university, and he was 
converted. He was in love, and for no ap- 
parent reason he renounced the girl and 
never married. A popular magazine cari- 
catured him and he became an object of 
public ridicule. In the last year of his life, 
he launched a pamphleteering attack on 
the Danish State Church, in the midst of 
which he died. These are mostly the only 
events of importance, yet his life was one 
of the most dramatic ever known because of 
the depth and “power of his refiection.” 
Everything took place inside his soul and 
what others regarded as trivial, or to be 
forgotten as soon as possible, was in him 
enhanced and magnified and penetrated by 
thought until it yielded the richest of poetic 
and philosophical treasures, 

None of his thinking is judicious, calm, or 
objective. It all begins from his own sub- 
jectivity, his inner torment, his particular 
individual concern, and it terminates in what 
is at once the accentuation and the resolu- 
tion of this ferment. He is existentialism 
of which Kierkegaard is justly regarded as 
the father, but there is something older and 
greater than that—an individual man, highly 
gifted, but terribly alone, struggling not with 
external forces, but with himself and God, 

From the age of 21 onward, his writings tell 
his own story. 

Born in Copenhagen on May 65, 1813, 
youngest child of an elderly father, who as 
a peasant youth came to the city, acquired 
considerable wealth as a merchant and had 
retired from his business to brood over his 
sins. The father was a man of strong char- 
acter with considerable intellectual ability 
who brought up his children sternly in fear 
of God. 

In “The Point of View” Soren Kierkegaard 
brings up enough about this crazy bringing 
up as a child. But the period of his youth, 
and the 10 years passed in the university, he 
barely refers to with the mere hint that he 
walked, alas, even in “the path of perdition.” 
In fact he lived several years a disorderly life 
in revolt against his father and against God. 
A gradual return in the direction of his old 
home (the Christian position) culminated 
on his 25th birthday, May 5, 1838, in a thor- 
ough reconciliation with his father which 
was followed a few days later (May 19 at 10 
a.m.) by a very striking and effectual ex- 
perience of conversion, which he speaks of 
in his Journal as an indescribable joy. His 
father died soon after leaving him a con- 
siderable fortune. Thereafter, carrying out 
his father’s wish, he began to apply himself 
to the study of theology and 2 years later 
passed his examination, cum laude. He never 
became a pastor, yet almost to the end of his 
life he cherished it as an ideal. 

And yet his works are universally studied 
and discussed, even though his world of 100 
years ago judged him as fantastic, eccentric 
in many of his ways and ideas, deeply sensi- 
tive, and morally courageous. Today he is 
being recognized as one of the most literary 
figures of the 19th century and one of the 
greatest individual thinkers of all time. 
Kierkegaard’s position in the history of 
Western thought is assured; he is recognized 
as the greatest Protestant Christian of the 
19th century and the profoundest interpreter 
of the psychology of the religious life since 
St. Augustine. The Communists have re- 
cently found him worthy of long and violent 
denunciation, 

The tardy recognition of his genius is at- 
tributable to— 

First, the fact that he wrote in a minor 
language; and second, to at least two char- 
acteristics of the writings themselves—their 
individuality of form and their content, 
which went strongly against the grain of 
most philosophical and religious thought of 
the time and only later could be recognized 
for its essential modernity. 
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Kierkegaard’s passionate opposition to in- 
tellectualism and estheticism of his era as- 
sured the neglect of his works by his con- 
temporaries. By some he was scorned and 
treated as a dangerous fanatic. Twenty 
years after his death he was discovered by 
the Danish critic and agnostic, George 
Brands, confirmed in his agnosticism by 
Soren Kiergegaard’s uncompromising por- 
trayal of Christianity. He spread Kierke- 
gaard’s fame through Scandinavia and Ger- 
many. The complete works were translated 
into German in 1900. 

He gave new impetus to the revolt led by 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche against the He- 
gelian philosophy of intellectualism and 
launched a countermovement in the direc- 
tion of temporality, concreteness, and the 
individual. In America William James was 
a part of this movement, and in France Henri 
Bergson, but in Germany the new trend took 
the name of “existentialism,” with Soren 
Kierkegaard, the Kierkegaard of the Unsci- 
entific Postscript. 

If ever a man discounted popularity on 
principle it was he. He held that to read a 
man’s works because of the reputation he 
has acquired is to read them in a way that 
prevents or seriously hinders one from re- 
acting independently—and his own life car- 
ried this principle to fantastic extremes. 

The only authority he ever coveted was the 
authority his words might have as they 
echoed through the consciousness of that 
solitary individual to whom they were all 
dedicated. 

Kierkegaard was intellectually and spiri- 
tually great—his mind reflected an enor- 
mous range: 

1. A masterly short novel Diary of the 
Seducer”—another the humorous part of the 
“Repetition.” 

2. The banquet scene from “Stages on Life’s 
Way”—which has been hailed as the mod- 
ern counterpart of Plato’s “Symposium.” 

3. The subtle abstruce thinking of the 
“Philosophical Fragments” (an ironical title) 
and its great successor the “Unscientific Post- 
script.” 

4. The absorbing and astonishing modern 
psychology of despair in the “Sickness Unto 
Death.” 

5. The analysis of “the public” and the lev- 
eling process of modern society—an adum- 
bration of Ortaga y Gossetts “mass man” in 
the “Present Age.” 

6. The various beautiful and moving reli- 
gious discourses the tone of which moves 
constantly from impassioned utterance to 
strictest dialectic and back again. 

7. The terse and biting satire of Soren 
Kierkegaard’s final period, in the attack upon 
Christendom and many of the Journal pas- 
sages. 

His diversity of knowledge excelled that 
of any writer, ancient or modern. 

He not only covered all these different 
fields, but was penetrating in each of them 
with penetration born of his one overmaster- 
ing desire to become clear about himself 
through incessant refiection and self-an- 
alysis. 

It was a way that led through suffering 
known only to himself. We can appreciate 
the cost to himself to become the “excep- 
tion” and to be sacrificed for the edification 
of mankind. 

What is it then to become a Christian in 
Christendom? In the “Point of View of My 
Work as an Author“ —Soren Kierkegaard tells 
us the whole of his authorship centers about 
this question—everything he wrote is rele- 
vant to it, even the “Diary of the Seducer.” 

Soren Kierkegaard's great insight was into 
the fact that a Christian environment, far 
from helping one to become a Christian, 
puts special obstacles in the way, and par- 
ticularly two: 

The esthetic—the way of feeling and en- 
joyment of life. 
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Speculative obstacle—not only to accept 
the Gospel, but also that it appeals to their 
intellects as logical and reasonable. In early 
stages of Christianity to be a Christian 
meant to separate oneself from the crowd— 
to do what was not easy to do. It meant 
an effort, it meant a sacrifice, it cost some- 
thing. Today the situation is exactly the 
opposite. 

It was a way that led through conflict 
and bitterness of estrangement—and yet also 
to peace and joy. God knows well how to 
make it so blessed a thing to be sacrificed— 
His voice will be heard—proclaiming “God 
is love.” 


STATE AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
IN DANGER FROM FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT INTERVENTION 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
increasingly apparent that State and 
local communities are in danger of being 
swallowed by the appetite of the ever- 
growing Federal Government. To end 
this tragic possibility, reemphasis of le- 
gitimate States rights and home rule is 
necessary and must include cooperation 
between the respective States and co- 
ordination between State and local 
governments. 

A Thursday, May 28, editorial broad- 
cast by station WIND in Chicago em- 
phasizes a practical example of State 
cooperation that has recently been de- 
veloped, and is the type of progressive 
planning that is needed to have our 
system of Government survive in the 
face of this massive, socialistic onslaught. 
I include the editorial at this point as 
part of my remarks. 

STATE COOPERATION SETS EXAMPLE FOR LOCAL 
COMMUNITIES 

We're glad to see five midwestern States 
moving cooperatively without Federal inter- 
vention in their affairs to solve their own 
problems. It all began with an agreement 
between Iowa and Missouri—and then in 
1962 was extended to Illinois—and now Indi- 
ana and Kentucky have made a pact with 
Illinois. The two agreements are much the 
same—they provide for a tri-State sales and 
use tax collection plan. 

Here’s how it works—when a purchase is 
made in an Indiana or Kentucky store for 
shipment into Illinois, the Illinois use tax 
of 3½ percent is added to the sale. Sales 
in Illinois for Indiana or Kentucky will bear 
the Indiana or the Kentucky use tax. In 
each case, the merchant must register and 
report in the foreign State much as he does 
in his own State. 

This procedure should ease tensions which 
exist between merchants on the borders of 
the States. It has proven successful in the 
initial IIlinois-Iowa and Missouri compact. 
Through this compact, Illinois has gained as 
much as $8 million annually in use taxes 
which previously had escaped the State. 

This cooperation has been a long time 
coming. We're glad to see it. It could be 
the harbinger of further mutually helpful 
agreements among the Midwestern States to 
solve problems troublesome to all. Unfair 
competition brought about by confusion in 
border areas of the neighboring States be- 
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cause of multitax situations is now being 
abated—and all without Federal action. If 
the States, as larger communities, can coop- 
erate in this way, surely we in this sprawling 
megapolis on the west and south shores of 
Lake Michigan, as smaller communities, can 
find ways to work together to our mutual ad- 
vantage. Abatement of air pollution, solv- 
ing our water problems, our transit problems 
calls for this kind of cooperative effort. The 
good example set by the States should in- 
spire similar efforts by local governments. 


MORE ARA LIES AND EXAGGERA- 
TIONS ABOUT RESULTS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TALCOTT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in Feb- 
ruary 1962 ARA Administrator Batt pre- 
sented to Congress unsubstantiated con- 
clusions of what purported to be a case 
study of the impact of one ARA loan: 

According to these claims— 


Says Sar Levitan— 

an ARA loan of about half a million dollars 
was supposed to have resulted in hundreds of 
new additional jobs in the community and 
the savings of millions of dollars in terms of 
welfare and unemployment insurance ben- 
efits and taxes. All these claims were just 
imaginary since at that time the plant had 
not actually begun operation. 


In sharp contrast was a Labor Depart- 
ment study suggesting that the multiplier 
effect of ARA-financed projects would be 
negligible in depressed areas due to exist- 
ing underutilized capacity in service and 
trade industries. This study “never saw 
the light of day because the study was 
contrary to official ARA claims,” says 
Levitan. 

Mr. Levitan concluded: 

ARA spokesman contributed substantially 
to the confusion that existed in the public 
mind about the program and the frustrations 
of its friends concerning its progress. In- 
stead of explaining and clarifying the real 
problems it faced, spokesmen for the agency 
displayed great dexterity in issuing exag- 
gerated press releases about its accomplish- 
ments. 


Until a Federal agency is willing to 
“level” with Congress and the public, its 
funds should be sharply curtailed. This 
potentially good program needs a thor- 
ough congressional investigation before 
any authorization is extended or in- 
creased. 


PRAYER AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr, MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in my 
latest newsletter mailed to constituents 
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of the 13th Congressional District of Ili- 
nois, I discussed the Supreme Court rul- 
ing concerning prayer and the public 
schools. The interest that has developed 
in the many bills and resolutions intro- 
duced to amend the Constitution in order 
to mitigate these decisions has been so 
great that a discussion of the matter is 
certainly necessary. For the possible in- 
terest of the readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I am inserting that por- 
tion of my newsletter dealing with this 
question: 


PRAYER AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The decisions: In 1962-63 the Supreme 
Court ruled that recitation of a nonsectarian 
prayer authored by a State educational 
agency, recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, and 
Bible reading in public schools, all on & vol- 
untary basis, were unconstitutional prac- 
tices. The grounds for the decisions were 
that these practices constituted sufficient 
government participation in religious activ- 
ities to constitute “the establishment of re- 
ligion” as prohibited by the ist and 14th 
amendments to the Constitution. 

The proposed amendments: To date, 147 
bills and resolutions to amend the Consti- 
tution have been introduced in the House 
of Representatives to mitigate these deci- 
sions. These bills, representing 34 different 
approaches, have been the subject of hear- 
ings before the House Judiciary Committee 
and have received widespread newspaper 
coverage and, perhaps, haye been discussed 
in your place of worship. Leaders in gov- 
ernment, constitutional authorities, and in- 
terested religious, civic, and citizens groups 
have testified on both sides of the issue. 

The mail I have received on this subject— 
more than on any other issue—speaks well 
for the active interest of the people of our 
district in problems of national concern. 
Because of this interest, a brief review of 
some of the arguments pro and con seems 
timely. 

The debate: Proponents of the amend- 
ments express the conviction that children 
should grow up in a school atmosphere 
which includes daily prayer and/or Bible 
reading of a devotional (not educational) 
nature. Opponents of the amendments 
suggest that it is impossible to draft an 
amendment which would accomplish the de- 
sired objective without equally bad side ef- 
fects. For example, if Bible reading is per- 
mitted, which version of the Bible is to be 
used, or what type of prayer recited, and 
drafted by whom? Questions are raised 
as to whether prayers would have to be 
rotated to avoid partiality, and whether 
school boards might be ultimately selected, 
at least in part, on the basis of the type 
of prayer they would authorize. 

Will prayer in public schools help or harm 
religion? Supporters of an amendment ar- 
gue that prayer in public schools is necessary 
to supplement and emphasize the spiritual 
aspects of life and to identify the spiritual 
heritage of this country. Opponents argue 
that when Government steps into religion, 
religion may suffer, pointing to pre-Pil- 
grim history in England and experiences in 
early colonial North America where Gov- 
ernment-sponsored religion was enforced 
by law. Opponents add that a separation of 
church and state protects both Government 
and religion and maintains devotional reli- 
gious exercises in their proper place as a 
matter wholly private to each individual, 

A question of educational policy: Oppo- 
nents of the amendment argue that it is im- 
possible to carry on religious exercises in 
the classroom without some, perhaps wholly 
unconscious, bias or emphasis on one sect 
or faith and that this can lead only to a 
divisive effect in our educational system. 


Secondly, they argue that the tendency of 
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children to conform to the group is such 
that they are in effect coerced into these 
practices even though the practices are on 
a “voluntary” basis. To this, the support- 
ers of the amendment argue that if the exer- 
cises are voluntary, nobody is hurt. 

“In God We Trust”: It should be noted 
that there is no legal connection between the 
“school prayer decisions” and moves to elim- 
inate the phrase “under God” from the 
Pledge of Allegiance, the words “In God We 
Trust” from currency, singing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” or invocations or oaths 
at public meetings. These references, I 
believe, should certainly remain and in no 
way conflict with any provision of the Con- 
stitution. Significantly, the Court expressly 
stated that patriotic exercises, such as the 
above, were clearly constitutional. 

Comment: The hearings of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee and the debate and discus- 
sion taking place throughout the country 
have dramatized the complexities involved 
in tampering with the first amendment and 
the dangers inherent in some of the pending 
amendments. The debate has served the 
useful purpose of reemphasizing the impor- 
tance of fulfilling our own responsibilities 
to our children with respect to religious 
training in our homes and places of worship. 

A final determination of this matter must 
await the committee report, when any newly 
proposed language will be available for care- 
ful study. However, our Constitution and 
the principle of separation of church and 
state have served us well. Amendments to 
it are to be undertaken only after thoughtful 
deliberation. Those attempting to find suit- 
able language are discovering the genius of 
the drafters of the Constitution. Amending 
the Constitution with imperfect language 
could, on the one hand, lead to State-pre- 
scribed religious exercises, unacceptable to 
many, or, alternatively, to a watered-down 
prayer or exercise so general and innocuous 
as to be meaningless. Any language which 
has been proposed or will be proposed must 
be carefully studied to assure that “freedom 
of religion” is maintained. 

Illinois schools: In 1910, the Illinois Su- 
preme Court held that prayer and Bible 
reading in public schools were unconstitu- 
tional under the Illinois Constitution. So, 
for over half a century, these practices have 
not been a part of the Illinois schools, and 
the Supreme Court decisions do not, there- 
fore, directly affect the Illinois school system. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY HON. 
WILLIAM D. ROGERS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, during this 
period of controversy over the proper role 
for the United States in southeast Asia, 
it is instructive to look to the part we 
have played in aiding the underdeveloped 
nations of Latin America through the Al- 
liance for Progress. In his commence- 
ment address at Illinois State University, 
the Honorable William D. Rogers, Deputy 
U.S. Coordinator of the Alliance for 
Progress, pointed out that the work of 
the Alliance is being carried on in the 
spirit of the United States devotion to 
the ideals of freedom and democracy, and 
with the belief that political and eco- 
nomic development must be one coordi- 
nated effort. 
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I believe that Mr. Rogers’ observations 
on the potential as well as the difficulties 
inherent in any undertaking such as the 
Alliance for Progress will be of great in- 
terest to my colleagues in the House. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be included in the Recorp following 
my remarks: 

THE TWILIGHT STRUGGLE 


(Address of the Honorable William D. Rogers, 
Deputy U.S. Coordinator, Alliance for Prog- 
ress at the Commencement Exercise Illi- 
nois State University, Normal, Ill, June 
6, 1964) 

We meet at a time of commencement, of 
beginning. For you in this graduating 
class—and for all graduating classes today— 
it is the beginning of a new time. For all 
of us who greet you, it is a vantage point on 
which we can pause to reflect on the changing 
world you are about to enter. 

A century ago there were 2 or 3 dozen 
nations that mattered for much; today, there 
are over a hundred. A century ago, the 
world’s people numbered something like a 
billion andahalf. Today, we add that many 
every 15 years. 

Most of these countries, and the vast major- 
ity of those people, have been and are being 
born to poverty. 

While we in the developed countries in the 
brief span of a century have learned to ac- 
cumulate wealth—and leisure—in ways 
which would have astounded our ancestors, 
the bulk of the world’s people still live at 
income levels which have not changed much 
in 10 centuries. 

We have reached a high plateau. We can 
think for the first time in our history of 
wiping out the remaining vestiges of poverty 
and civil injustice from our entire society, 
our whole Nation. 

But at this moment we are discovering a 
new challenge—the challenge of the under- 
developed world. Suddenly and without 
much to guide us in our own tangled expe- 
rience we are called upon to bear the bur- 
dens of what President John F. Kennedy 
called the long twilight struggle, a year in 
and year out * * * struggle against the 
common enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, 
disease, and war itself. 

Affairs in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
have become as consequential for the advance 
of our Western civilization as what happens 
in Berlin, Our fate is intimately connected 
not only with the people of Japan, Germany, 
and France—the developed world—but as 
well with those of the Congo, of Vietnam 
and of Venezuela and Brazil—the developing 
world. 

We must help. In our own hemisphere we 
have come to learn that the aspirations of the 
campesino in the highlands of the Andes and 
of the slum dweller in Caracas, can be as 
fateful for our national future as what hap- 
pens in our own land. Our hopes for our- 
selves and for our children are intimately 
woven in with theirs. Their just aspirations 
for a decent life we cannot ignore. 

Picture this hemisphere, if you will, as a 
small town, a single community. Half the 
people live decently. Each family has a 
house or an apartment with running water. 
The father has a job. The children can go 
to a free school, and frequently, to college. 
They can call a doctor on the phone. Their 
average incomes are around $2,800. They 
can expect to live a rich and fruitful 70 years 
or more. 

The other half of the population of the 
town lives, for the most part, in poverty. 
They get by on a few hundred dollars. For 
many, medical service is unheard of, and 
starvation is an always threatening possi- 
bility. They not only have little hope of 
higher education for their children, but, fre- 
quently, little hope for a pair of shoes. 
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this picture manyfold, add the fact 
that in Latin America, though most people 
live in poverty, there is a thin veneer of priv- 
ilege and wealth, and you have a fairly con- 
cise idea of the Western Hemisphere com- 
munity in which we live. 

A community of old, established, free 
nations, most of them independent for 150 
years—but who somehow missed out on the 
great processes of economic democracy and 
social justice during the 19th century, who 
failed somehow to arrive at the point where 
they could provide for their own citizens the 
decent life which we have come to accept as 
commonplace. 

We now know that this hemisphere—and 
each country in the hemisphere—cannot 
continue half rich and half poor. We now 
know that our destiny in the years and cen- 
turies to come is related to that of our 
neighbors. We now know that we cannot 
expect full security and happiness for our 
own people if it continues to be denied to 
those south of our own border. It is for 
this reason that we have committed our- 
selves to the Alliance for Progress. We have 
pledged our helping hand to the coordinated, 
comprehensive development efforts of the 
people of Latin America, to analyze the reali- 
ties of development and to guide the riches 
and vitalities of the hemisphere in ways 
which build up the chances for a decent life 
for all its people. This is our response to 
the new challenge of the hemisphere. 

We are, let us admit, new to the business— 
but then all mankind is new to the develop- 
ment business. The notion that we, the 
richest nation in all history, should ally it- 
self with its hemispheric neighbors in a co- 
ordinated attack on poverty, ignorance, and 
disease, has no precedent. But ours is a 
challenge, an opportunity, and a crisis which 
also is new; and our response by the same 
token must be new. 

To change the harsh facts and centuries- 
old rigors of life in our hemisphere—and 
indeed throughout the underdeveloped 
world—is hardly easy. Development—social 
and economic change—is a far more compli- 
cated process than the mounting of a mili- 
tary campaign, of the assembling of soldiers, 
of the construction of weapons. The dy- 
namics of development—of this twilight 
struggle—are far more subtle, far less amen- 
able to quick solutions or easy answers. 

Dollars are important. We can supply, and 
indeed are supplying, material resources— 
generators, roadbuilding equipment, port 
facilities, credit to small farmers—which can 
provide a vital supplement to the savings 
and investment of Latin America itself. 
Our share in this process is on the approxi- 
mate level of $1 billion a year—a staggering 
sum to be sure, but less by a third than the 
$1.5 billion the United States spends on its 
lawns and its crab grass. We can scarcely 
excuse our failure to meet the challenge of 
the hemisphere with the theory that we are 
straining ourselves. Our aid represents less 
than one-third of one-hundredth of our in- 
come each year. Just the yearly increase in 
our wealth is 15 times what we invest in 
Latin American development. 

But dollars are not all. Essential to the 
development of Latin America is fundamen- 
tal cha ge in centuries-old insti- 
tutions, ways of doing things in taxes and 
tax collections, changes in public education, 
changes in farming and land tenure, changes 
in private business. And dollars, no matter 
how generously provided, cannot of them- 
selves engineer that change. 

Latin America is hungry for change. As 
President Lyndon B. Johnson said a few 
weeks ago, “if a peaceful revolution is im- 
possible, a violent revolution is inevitable.” 
And we can help that peaceful revolution. 
We can export into the process of develop- 
ment under the Alliance for Progress not 
just our material wealth but something far 
more valuable, and at the same time far 
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more difficult to define—something of the 
learning, the know-how, and the experience 
which we have accumulated in building the 
institutions of democracy, of economic 
strength and of social justice in our own 
land. The transference is not a simple proc- 
ess. Latin America’s culture and ways of 
doing things are vastly different than ours. 
What works here will not always work there. 
Careful adaptation and selection are essen- 
tial. Nonetheless, it is in this process of 
institutional change that we have most to 
give. It is in this field where the challenge 
is greatest, the problems most subtle, the 
opportunities most promising. 

Essential to the transference of ideas are 
people. And it is in this effort that we are 
beginning to learn the great excitement, the 
great adventure of participating directly in 
the development efforts of the people of 
Latin America. In this area of challenge, we 
are finding our great response. 

It is here that we can do some of the really 
exciting work of renovation within our hemi- 
sphere, by playing a part—a restrained part— 
in the fundamental reforms; the great in- 
stitutional changes which must be carried 
out if Latin America is to enter fully into 
the richness of 20th century life—the changes 
in land tenure, the transformation of the 
private sector of industry and commerce, the 
upgrading of the processes and integrity of 
government and public administration, the 
improvement of tax justice and tax collec- 
tion methods, the building of local centers of 
democratic action such as savings and loan 
associations, cooperatives, free labor unions. 
Here, I submit to you, is a great challenge 
for our age. 

But this is no easy task; a rich partner’s 
role is never easy. We must maintain a con- 
stant balance. On the one hand, we cannot 
impose our own views with a heavy hand. 
The fundamental responsibility for develop- 
ment rests with Latin America, We cannot 
develop people. They must develop them- 
selves. But on the other hand, we cannot 
help by adopting the role of a passive lender 
who has no creative part to play in the 
development game. We are active partners. 

We must constantly make clear our devo- 
tion to democracy and freedom, and our 
belief that political and economic progress 
go hand in hand. And we must always re- 
mind ourselves that this program is a human 
program. Its success will be measured not 
in dollars, not in statistics, but by the ex- 
tent to which the Alliance for Progress can 
enhance the dignity and richness of indi- 
vidual life. 

The frustrations of this new role of de- 
velopment partner are manifold. As we mis- 
understand our Latin American allies—and 
we sometimes do—so we are misunderstood. 
We are criticized for tying too many strings 
to our aid, and thus slowing down the im- 
provement of the life of the people; at the 
same time we are criticized for failing to tie 
that aid strongly enough, for failing to in- 
sist before we provide assistance on the 
reforms and changes which are in the long 
run essential to real growth. We are often 
misunderstood when we discuss the threat 
of Communist subversion. There are those 
who say that we are mounting this great 
effort only because of our fear of Castro. 
And we are, according to others, interested 
in the Alliance only as a hoax, solely to 
further our own strict national economic 
interests. 

But these frustrations are, I think, in- 
herent in the challenge we face. If there 
were no problems, if the task were easy, we 
would not be here. Our response will be 
the response of understanding, patience, and 
efforts. 

Patience and effort now, by all means, 
because after 2 years of the Alliance we 
are bi g to see results. Half the na- 
tions of Latin America have completed their 


development plans; half are beginning to 
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meet the target of 2½ percent per capita 
increase. With U.S. aid, over 2,000 pure 
water systems have been built, 36,400 class- 
rooms constructed, 11 million textbooks 
printed, nearly 300,000 agricultural credit 
loans made, 735 hospitals and health centers 
opened, and 326,600 homes erected. This is 
achievement. And we can take an even 
greater satisfaction in the growing sense of 
pride and responsibility in Latin America 
itself, a growing courage, a growing commit- 
ment to development and a growing willing- 
ness, as reflected in the recent establishment 
of the Inter-American Alliance for Progress 
Committee, to make this a truly multilateral 
program—a true partnership. 

We have also joined as partners in this 
Alliance for Progress for reasons which are 
palpable and just. 

Our economic interest in Latin America 
is immense. The United States has large 
investments there. We would be severely 
hurt if we were suddenly cut off from the 
oil and minerals and coffee which we im- 
port from Latin America. But it is more 
than this. 

We are a generous people. Helping the 
poor, in our own land and in other lands, 
is a part of our blood. But it is more than 
this, too. 

We now recognize both the dangers and 
the opportunities of continued sharp divi- 
sions between the rich and poor of the 
hemisphere. Our sense of history and of 
the future is being tested now in a way 
which it has never been tested before. 

The possibility of total disruption of the 
social, economic and political fabric of the 
hemisphere is real, for the first time in 
history. And the consequences in this 
shrinking world of a disintegration of the 
hemispheric society are more serious today 
than they have ever been. We could not 
tolerate, nor long survive, in such an en- 
vironment. Our fundamental national in- 
terest compels us to assist in the creation 
in this hemisphere—and indeed throughout 
the whole world—of free nations, self-reli- 
ant, self-respecting, capable of engineering 
through the process of orderly but rapid 
change a new opportunity for their own 
peoples and for themselves a new place in 
the world community. No civilization has 
a free ride to posterity. Here, in this strug- 
gle, is I think the challenge for our age. 

We gain no national advantages from op- 
pression, from war, from the poverty of our 
neighbors. Our society and our way of life 
can thrive best—and perhaps at all—only 
in such a world order united by the common 
bonds of economic self-interest in which 
each is enriched by its trade and business 
with the others, in which each has the op- 
portunity to work out its own national 
greatness and through which the citizens 
of all have a decent chance for the decent 
life. If we fail now, in the Alliance for 
Progress, in this decade of development, we 
will have failed in what could be our last 
chance to create such a community. 

Thus, at the same time that we are trans- 
forming our own society to insure full and 
equal rights, political and economic, to all 
our own citizens, we must work to insure a 
greater freedom, a greater justice to all the 
people of the world, so that by using our 
resources in ways which are sensible and 
wise, but which recognize the limitations 
of our own wisdom, we can 100 years from 
now say we played our part. 


IOWA SOIL AND WATER CONSERVA- 
TION WEEK 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing this week I have placed in the Rec- 
orD a number of articles dealing with 
different phases of soil and water con- 
servation. Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Week in Iowa is now drawing to a 
close for another year; however, efforts 
to conserve this Nation’s greatest natural 
resources go on year round. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest work done 
in this field in this country is done by 
the Soil Conservation Service. In stories 
previously inserted this week, the work 
and history of the SCS were highlighted 
along with some of the problems they 
face in their work. The work done by 
the Soil Conservation Service has been 
outstanding. Their willingness to coop- 
erate to do everything possible to bring 
the need of soil and water conservation 
to the people is greatly appreciated and 
sorely needed. 

It was the Soil Conservation Service 
Information Service that helped write 
the articles I have inserted this week and 
am inserting into the Recorp today. 
They, along with their people out in the 
local soil conservation districts and work- 
ing with the local work units, gave freely 
of their valuable time and effort to help 
my research team of college students at 
the State University of Iowa to prepare 
an information kit on soil and water con- 
servation which was sent to all of the 
newspapers in the First District and also 
to all of the farm organizations in the 
State. 

I would also like today to pay tribute 
to the members of my research team who 
spent many long hours in preparing the 
information kit, and especially to Charles 
Campbell, who organized the effort. Mr. 
Campbell did outstanding work and I am 
proud to have him and the other mem- 
bers of the research team on my staff. 

The articles which I call to the atten- 
tion of the House today deal with pol- 
lution control, which is closely connected 
to soil and water conservation; with 
“Wildlife and Conservation,” with “Soil 
Loss—The Long-Range View,” and with 
“Soil Conservation Practices.” The one 
article points up the very close connec- 
tion between conservation practices and 
the development and maintenance of 
wildlife populations: 

POLLUTION CONTROL 

The primary causes of stream pollution in 
Iowa streams are: 

1. Untreated or improperly treated sewage 
from urban areas; 

2. Industrial wastes; and 

3. Siltation caused by movement of silt 
from eroding lands. 

In the past 10 years much has been accom- 

plished in the control of pollution from in- 
dustrial plants and municipal sewage from 
urban areas. A number of industries, along 
with local, State, and Federal agencies, are 
conducting research for ways to reclaim 
waste and purify the water used. There are 
still many problems. 

Greater emphasis is required in many 
areas of research in order to permit more 
rapid and effective control measures. Some 
of the problems urgently needing special at- 
tention are: 

The impact on public health of increased 
bacterial, virus, and chemical pollution, and 
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the ability of present processes to cope with 
increased volumes and new types of pollu- 
tion. 

A redefinition of the natural purification 
phenomena of streams in the light of the 
new composition of wastes, including chem- 
ical loadings. 

The development of more economical waste 
treatment methods—success in this area 
would save millions of dollars of treatment 
plant construction cost. 

Adjustment of laboratory techniques for 
measuring pollution levels in streams and 
for determining efficiency of water treatment. 

The effect of impoundments on pollution 
behavior in streams. 

Silt from eroded land is one of the seri- 
ous pollution problems. Soil and water con- 
servation land-treatment measures (includ- 
ing the use of vegetation and contour farm- 
ing) on upland areas, combined with a 
structural program of soil stabilization and 
water and erosion-control structures, is a 
most important solution to this problem, all 
across the Nation as well as in Iowa. Each 
year much progress is made in this soil and 
water conservation program. Much more 
needs to be done, however. Considerable re- 
search is underway to determine the rates 
and amounts of sedimentation within water- 
shed areas with the use of various types and 
combinations of land treatment use and 
structural measures. 

In recent years there has been concern 
expressed that some chemicals used as in- 
secticides, fungicides, herbicides, and fertil- 
izers washed from the land into streams and 
underground water supplies may contribute 
to polluting such supplies. Research and 
investigation to determine the extent of this 
type of pollution is underway. 


WILDLIFE AND CONSERVATION 


A majority of Iowa farmers, through their 
interest and work in soil and water conserva- 
tion, are making a major contribution to the 
habitat development of such forms of wild- 
life as pheasant, ducks, squirrels, and deer. 

Today, more than 54,000 farmer-district 
cooperators in the State have complete soil 
and water conservation plans, many of which 
contribute directly to the enhancement of 
land for the propagation, development, and 
maintenance of wildlife populations. 

Conservation cropping systems, contour 
farming, terracing, and stripcropping are 
conservation practices which provide bene- 
fits to wildlife populations. Practices which 
are of most direct benefit to wildlife are as 
follows: 

Field border plantings: grassy headlands 
around crop fields left unmowed until after 
oats harvest time. This allows time for 
young birds to hatch and leave the nest. 
Iowa farmers have installed more than 89 
million feet of such borders. 

Hedgerow planting: Oftentimes a row of 
trees and shrubs—for example, honeysuckle— 
planted on the border of a field or across it. 
It frequently occurs as one or two rows of 
shrubs planted around a windbreak. More 
than 9½ million feet of these plantings have 
been made. 

Windbreaks: Trees and shrubs planted 
around farmstead and feedlot provide food 
and cover for wildlife. More than 1,000 acres 
are so enclosed in Iowa. 

Wildlife habitat development: Improve- 
ments for wildlife to include food, shelter, 
water, nesting cover, and other desirable fea- 
tures in a designated area. There are now 
65,000 acres so developed. 

Farm conservation ponds: Water im- 
poundments for livestock and other uses. 
Water and surrounding areas always attract 
wildlife. About 25,000 ponds have been built 
and 18,000 of them stocked with fish. 

Grassed waterways and outlets: Shaped 
shallow channels used to remove surface 
water runoff from the farm without erosion 
damage. The amount of cover for wildlife 
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depends on the management of the grass in 
the channel. There are about 140,000 acres 
of such waterways on farms of district co- 
operators. 

In addition to the value of separate prac- 
tices, these practices in combination as 
found on land with conservation plans have 
a cumulative effect. Rotation cropping pro- 
vides more variety and creates more edges. 
More species of wildlife are attracted. 

In Iowa and nationally, progress of water- 
shed projects under the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act is increasing 
the acreage of good wildlife habitat. 


Som Loss—THE LONG-RANGE VIEW 


Iowa's rich soils produce one-tenth of the 
Nation's total food supply. Much of Iowa 
soil is formed from material deposited, thou- 
sands of years ago, by the wind. This ma- 
terial is called loess. The loess soils are 
highly productive, deep, and easily eroded. 
Other Iowa soils will erode, too, when not 
protected by adequate conservation measures, 

More than nine-tenths of Iowa land is in 
farms. And more than three-fourths of the 
farmland is used to grow crops—half of 
which are rowcrops that expose the soil to 
erosion unless conservation practices are 
carefully followed. Only about one-fifth of 
the farmland is in pasture and woods. And 
there is about 4 percent “other” farmland 
in farmsteads, lanes, roads, and some wild- 
life areas and idle land. 

Iowa's highly productive soil is in demand 
and land prices are high. About one-half 
of Iowa’s farmland is operated by tenants 
This means intense cropping of large acre-: 
ages, much under tillage that encourages 
erosion. 

Some farm owners and operators, espe- 
cially those with deep soils, are not aware 
of erosion losses. Some farmers discount 
the loss of up to 20 tons of soil per acre 
per year. Yet a 5-ton loss is considered the 
maximum if continuing good yields are to 
come. 

Nevertheless, a well-developed soil and 
water conservation program is expanding in 
the State. All Iowa counties are now soil 
conservation districts. More than 40 per- 
cent of Iowa farmland is under cooperative 
agreement with districts, with the farmers 
applying conservation plans worked out with 
the help of the Soil Conservation Service. 

But much still remains to be done: 

Treatment for erosion is the outstanding 
conservation requirement on Iowa's crop- 
land with over 50 percent having this prob- 
lem. Over 71 percent of the area on which 
erosion is the dominant problem is in need 
of treatment and feasible to treat. 

Almost 11 percent of the cropland in Iowa 
is class I land with no problems that limit 
use. 

The major treatment needed on pasture is 
the improvement and/or reestablishment of 
vegetative cover. Much of the pasture also 
needs some protection of vegetative cover 
from the hazard of overgrazing use, erosion, 
rodents, and encroachment of weeds. 

Treatment needs on Iowa’s woodlands in- 
volve establishment, reinforcement, and im- 
provement of timber stands and protection 
against animals, insects, diseases, and fire. 

Other land in the Iowa inventory includes 
mainly farmsteads and wildlife areas. Nearly 
two-thirds of this land needs protection 
against erosion and about one-fourth needs 
treatment to control excess water. 

Another important part of the soil and 
water conservation program in the State re- 
volves around the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s upstream watershed protection and 
flood prevention activities (Public Law 566— 
1954), administered by the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Iowa divides naturally into 206 small water- 
sheds that fit the watershed-size definition 
under Public Law 566. Of that number 201 
watersheds need upstream watershed proj- 
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ect action. And the people are acting. Ap- 
plications from local sponsors in 57 of these 
watersheds have been approved through Jan- 
uary 1, 1964, by the Iowa State Soil Conser- 
vation Committee, and planning is underway 
in 31 and 22 are in the operations stage. 

In addition, the 4,500 square-mile Little 
Sioux flood prevention project, authorized by 
the 76th Congress (Public Law 534) and put 
into operation in 1946—with its many struc- 
tures, diversions, dikes, grass waterways, ter- 
races, ete.— serves as an example of what can 
be expected from conservation work in other 
watersheds, Its most recent test occurred 
in June 1963, when 11 inches of rain fell in 
60 hours but no flood hurt the town of An- 
thon, 

Another development during the past 2 
years, involving only a small acreage so far 
but with a great potential as a way to con- 
serve soil and water on Iowa land, is the 
shift of Iowa farmland to recreation. Va- 
cation farms, picnic sites, golf courses, fish- 
ing and camping facilities, and hunting and 
shooting preserves are the sort of recreation 
attractions being provided. This trend will 
help, especially, in the conservation of rough 
or badly eroded land, and in preserving other 
land for future needs as cropland. 


SOIL CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


Soil and water conservation practices in 
Towa as throughout the Nation are designed 
to fit the conservation needs farm by farm, 
county by county, area by area. Some prac- 
tices can be carried out on an individual 
farm by its owner. Others require a group 
attack, When conservation problems are es- 
pecially complex or costly, they are some- 
times best corrected through a watershed 
project. Watershed projects are often used 
to meet a combination of farm and urban 
needs for such things as water supplies, wa- 
ter control, and recreational opportunities. 

Conservation practices are used to sup- 
plement and support good cropping systems 
on individual farms. Practices are tied into 
the overall farm conservation plans. With- 
out conservation land treatment, many in- 
dividual practices would not be effective. 

The most common on-farm practices used 
in Iowa can be divided into two kinds— 
vegetative practices and mechanical or struc- 
tural practices. 

The following are the principal vegetative 
practices, their description, and approximate 
acreages or amounts that have been applied 
to date as part of Iowa district cooperators’ 
soll and water conservation plans: 

Stripcropping: The growing of field crops 
in approximately parallel strips to slow water 
runoff and increase soil absorption, also re- 
ducing erosion. In sloping fields, strips are 
laid out to fit the contour of the land. More 
than 343,000 acres are being stripcropped reg- 
ularly. 

Conservation cropping systems: Growing 
crops in an orderly sequence to provide ero- 
sion control, water conservation, and some 
measure of protection from weather and in- 
sect hazards along with economical produc- 
tion, The current total is about six and a 
half million acres, : 

Grassed waterways and outlets: Mechan- 
ically shaped channels seeded to grass and 
used as part of the water disposal system 
on the farm. Width, depth, and vegetation 
are designed for both water carrying capac- 
ity and control of erosion in the channel. 
There are 139,780 acres of such waterways. 

Tree planting: The planting of trees, usu- 
ally on steeper slopes, for erosion control 
and timber production. The current total 
is 14,800 acres. 

Farmstead windbreaks: Enclosure of the 
farmstead area with trees and shrubs. 
More than 1,000 acres are thus enclosed. 

Wildlife habitat developments: Improve- 
ments for wildlife to include food, shelter, 
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water, nesting cover, and other desirable 
features in a designated area. There are 
now 65,000 acres so developed. 

Pasture planting: Established long-term 
stands of pasture legumes and grasses on 
land converted to pasture or hayland from 
other uses. There are more than 20,000 
acres, 

Pasture renovation: Reestablishment of 
improved mixtures of grasses and legumes on 
existing hayland or pasture. This adds up 
to more than 300,000 acres, 

The principal mechanical or structural 
practices in Iowa include: 

Contour farming: Performing tillage and 
other regular field operations on the con- 
tour across the natural slope of the land. 
About 3,500,000 acres of Iowa cropland are 
being contoured when in grain crops. 

Terraces: Constructed berms and channels 
in the approximate contour of the land used 
to slow water down and increase the insoak 
before conducting it safely from the land to 
a stable outlet. There are several types of 
terraces, but all of them have the effect of 
breaking long slopes into shorter ones. The 
increased use of parallel terraces has been 
one of the major recent conservation devel- 
opments in, Iowa. Parallel terraces went 
from 1,084,000 feet in 1962 to 1,752,400 feet 
in 1963. The total of all terraces established 
to date is 237,615,670. Terraces are a crop- 
land practice. 

Diversions: Similar to terraces, but de- 
signed to divert water off the land below. 
Size, grade, and use of grassed or ungrassed 
channel depends on the situation. Diver- 
sions are not limited to cropland. The pres- 
ent Iowa total is 18,440,000 feet. 

Farm ponds: Constructed reservoirs for 
water impoundment. The number is 24,855. 

Tile drains: Lines of field tile laid in the 
ground to remove excess water so that plants 
will grow better. The total to date is 876,- 
105,700 feet. 

Grade stabilization structures: Concrete, 
steel, and earthen installations of various 
types used at strategic or critical points to 
stabilize water runoff channels. More than 
9,000 have been established. 

Floodwater retarding structures: Con- 
crete, steel, and earthen installations of vari- 
ous types used to impound water temporar- 
ily and release it at a measured rate. The 
number to date is 318. 

Note.—Floodwater retarding structures are 
particularly useful in group watershed proj- 
ects. Often structures are designed both for 
grade stabilization and floodwater detention. 
The Soil Conservation Service is now work- 
ing with 62 community-type watershed 
groups in Iowa. 


SABBATICAL LEAVE FOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I appeared before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee to propose a sab- 
batical leave program for Foreign Service 
officers. Today I have introduced a bill 
which would implement the proposal I 
made to the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on May 4, 1964. 

The legislation I have introduced 
would amend the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 by permitting the Secretary of State 
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to assign or detail officers or employees 
of the Foreign Service to educational in- 
stitutions, trade, labor, agricultural, or 
other organizations. 

I make this proposal because I feel 
strongly that there is a great need for 
more direct communication between the 
Foreign Service people and the Amer- 
ican people at the grassroots concerning 
the objectives of our Government in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

The sabbatical leave program that is 
envisaged in this bill would provide for 
a closer association between the people 
who represent our country on the foreign 
front and the people back home. 

The strength of any nation’s foreign 
policy lies in broad national understand- 
ing and support of that policy. I believe 
that if the legislation I introduce today 
is enacted, it will contribute immeasura- 
bly to a better understanding on the part 


of the American people of our involve- 


ment in foreign affairs. 

But above and beyond the benefits to 
the American people, the Foreign Service 
personnel themselves would be helped 
immensely by a sabbatical leave program. 
By going out to the grassroots, these 
people would get a feel of what the Amer- 
ican people are thinking by talking to 
PTA groups; to civic organizations such 
as the Lions Club, chamber of commerce, 
and others; and to farm organization 
meetings. After talking to these groups 
our Foreign Service people would be bet- 
ter prepared to represent this country 
on the foreign front. 

I can envisage such personnel being 
assigned to a college in the first district 
such as Iowa Wesleyan or Parsons where 
they could teach some college courses 
according to their qualifications and 
where they could meet and talk to college 
students. 

You will notice that my bill provides 
that institutions or organizations which 
utilize Foreign Service personnel in the 
manner described will help pay for the 
program through contribution to salary 
and travel expense. This would reduce 
the cost of the program. 

The cost of the program will be worth 
every cent to the American people who 
will become better acquainted with our 
foreign affairs and to our Foreign Serv- 
ice officers who will be better prepared to 
represent us. 

I sincerely hope that the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of this House will give 
ce h and serious consideration to my 


CONGRESSIONAL PAY RAISE 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lev- 
erett Chapin, associate editor of the 
Denver Post, has carefully and incisively 
analyzed the question of congressional 
pay raises. His remarks are pertinent 
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and timely, and I recommend his ob- 
servations to my colleagues: 

Tuts Is FRUGALITY? 

(By Leverett Chapin) 

Since 1955, when Congress gave itself its 
last pay raise, the cost of living has gone up 
15.4 percent so the House of Representatives 
thinks it would be nice to raise the pay of 
Congressmen and Senators 33.33 percent, to 
$30,000 a year, plus uncounted fringe bene- 
fits which Members don’t like to talk about. 

A proposal to that effect went sailing 
through the House on Thursday and if House 
Members, all of whom must face the elec- 
torate this fall, are willing to run the risk 
of looking grabby, there can be but little 
doubt that Senators, only one-third of whom 
are up for reelection this year, will follow 
suit. 

President Johnson is credited with en- 
couraging House Members who wanted more 
money, but were embarrassed to vote for such 


a gluttonous bite, to set aside their reluc- + 


tance. 

How the 33.33 percent pay raise will fit 
into the Johnson frugality-in-Government 
program, which was announced less than 2 
months ago, has not been explained. 

The time between congressional pay raises 
is becoming so short one is inclined to wonder 
whether House and Senate Members were 
listening when the late President Kennedy 
told us all, “Ask not what your country can 
do for you, but what you can do for your 
country.” 

Congress once showed commendable re- 
straint by not upping its own pay oftener 
than every 20 or 40 years. For example, 
when Congress in 1866 increased its pay to 
$5,000 per Member per year, with relatively 
few fringe benefits except for free snuff for 
Senators, that scale remained in effect for 
41 years. 

The increase voted in 1907, to $7,500, re- 
mained unchanged for 22 years. The $10,000 
pay, voted in 1925, lasted for 20 years until, 
in 1945-46 the amount was boosted to $15,000. 

The next increase, from $15,000 to $22,500, 
came in 1955 after only 9 years and now, 
9 years later again, the new pay raise—to 
$30,000—is well along toward enactment. 

The worst feature of this latest raise is 
that it contains a provision which will give 
increases almost automatically to Congress- 
men and Senators in the future. 

This will be accomplished by tying con- 
gressional pay to upper bracket civil service 
pay. Whenever these civil servants get more 
money, and they are constantly lobbying for 
that purpose, House and Senate Members 
will get more pay, too. 

As raises become more frequent under this 
system, Congress can take the self-righteous 
attitude that it had to give increases to civil 
servants to keep men in government 
and the fact that it gave itself a raise at the 
same time was merely incidental, hardly 
worth noticing, really of no importance. 

It is gratifying to know that two Colorado 
Congressmen, J. EDGAR CHENOWETH and Don 
BrorzMan, voted against the pay raise bill 
on Thursday. Representatives WAYNE ASPI- 
NALL and Brron G. RocErs presumably will 
have explanations of their votes in favor of 
the increase when they return to seek 
reelection. 


WILL THE EDSEL FLY? 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, further 
study of the Pentagon’s “public affairs 
plan” reveals an effort to feed the Amer- 
ican public another one of Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s gross distortions of the TFX 
record. 

A Pentagon memorandum of March 5, 
1964—inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Larrp] on April 21, 1964—con- 
taining this news management scheme 
requires that in preparing information 
for release concerning the development 
of the TFX—F-111 tactical fighter—the 
Departments of the Air Force and Navy 
and their contractors adhere to the fol- 
lowing guideline: 

The aircraft will be described in such a 
manner as to make it clear that the ad- 
vanced fighter will meet the requirements of 
the Air Force’s tactical air mission, the Navy’s 
carrier-based fighter mission, and the fighter 
mission of the Marine Corps. 


This directive refers to the “statement 
by Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara to the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations, U.S. Senate” 
dated March 13, 1963. In light of the 
McClellan Investigations Committee 
hearings it becomes evident that this is 
an effort to perpetuate another one of 
the gross distortions that Secretary Mc- 
Namara made of the original TFX award 
record. This specific distortion was an 
obvious attempt to mislead Congress and 
the public into believing that there was 
“little to choose between” the General 
Dynamics and Boeing TFX proposals 
and that both would fulfill military 
needs. 

Secretary McNamara made the state- 
ment on March 13, 1963, to the McClel- 
lan Investigations Committee: 

The report itself did not express a prefer- 
ence for either proposal, and indicated there 
Was little to choose between the proposals. 
Both proposals were certified by General Le- 
May and Admiral Anderson to meet military 
requirements (p. 375). 

— * * * * 

At the risk of repetition, I want to read 
to you again the general conclusions of the 
evaluation group which were restated verba- 
tim by the Air Council, with concurrence of 
Admiral Anderson, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and General LeMay, Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force: 

* . * * * 

The fourth evaluation report did not 
choose between the contractors. When I 
reviewed the report, I could see why. The 
question was a very close one (pp. 380, 381). 


But McNamara failed to read to the 
committee the actual conclusions of the 
Air Force Council’s report which were 
the recommendations for Boeing, page 
1754. Nor did he read the important 
last paragraph which follows: 

(h) There is a clear and substantial ad- 
vantage in the Boeing proposal over the Gen- 
eral Dynamics proposal which is magnified 
by the environment found under the austere 
conditions usually inherent in limited war 
actions (p. 761). 


He failed to read to the committee the 
actual recommendations of the Fourth 
Source Selection Board which states: 


8. The Board unanimously recommend 
that X (Boeing) be selected as a source. 
Some considerations bearing on this decision 
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are: (a) Superiority in all major aspects of 
operational capability, (b) lower quoted cost, 
(c) positive ground deceleration mechanism, 
(d) greater weapons selectivity and carrying 
ability, (e) less risk of foreign object damage 
and missile exhaust degradation of engine 
performance (p. 1164). 


McNamara’s distortion that both pro- 
posals would meet military requirements 
is based on the questionable assumption 
that the downgrade requirements which 
were met will be sufficient for future 
military needs, pages 723, 779, 780, 1393. 
The original Navy requirements were not 
met, page 328. 

The Director of the Evaluation Di- 
vision, Bureau of Naval Weapons, George 
Spangenberg, testified in reference to 
meeting Navy requirements that Boeing 
comes closer to the original and to the 
revised and to all others,” page 335. The 
then Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. 
George Anderson in explaining to the 
committee his reasons for recommend- 
ing that the superior Boeing proposal be 
chosen stated that the downgrading of 
Navy requirements “magnified the im- 
port of small differences between the two 
designs in critical areas” and that “an 
edge of advantage is of greatest im- 
portance” in wartime, pages 78, 775. He 
further indicated that the weight and 
size of the TFX would restrict its use 
to the large carriers, page 779. Recent 
testimony before another congressional 
committee and George C. Wilson’s 
recent article in Aviation Week indicate 
that the General Dynamics plans now 
may be too heavy for the Navy to use. 

The American public is entitled to the 
truth behind the TFX affair. If we are 
going to spend $7 billion of the taxpayer’s 
money to produce a “Flying Edsel,” the 
American people have a right to know 
about it. In truth, we need to know, will 
the Edsel fly? Since Secretary Mc- 
Namara's officialdom sees fit to give only 
half truth and distortion, I hope the Mc- 
Clellan committee will resume its investi- 
gations of the TFX contract award. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DerounraNn] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert herewith for the edifi- 
cation of the House the commencement 
address of our colleague, the Honorable 
John W. Wydler, given at Nassau Com- 
munity College on Thursday, June 11, 
1964: 

On May 15, 1960, the then Nassau County 
executive, A. Holly Patterson, dedicated Nas- 
sau Community College with a call for “aca- 
demic excellence.” 

This week I celebrated my birthday. Since 
it was my 40th birthday, the word “cele- 
brated” may be inappropriate, for I reached 
that magic number in life which is con- 
sidered middle aged. 

I mention this because it illustrates that 
Nassau Community College has also in these 
last 4 years passed through its infancy, and 
its youth—and truly come of age. 
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It has rallied to meet the challenge of Mr. 
Patterson and has attained “academic ex- 
cellence.” 

I am proud to be the Congressman from 
the Fourth Congressional District of New 
York—and among the proudest possessions 
of our district is the faculty and student 
body of this Community College. 

I am also particularly happy to be here 
this evening to share with you the rich 
experience of a graduation—because I missed 
so many of my own. Because of the war 
I left for college to attend an accelerated 
course at Brown University before my grad- 
uation ceremonies at high school. I left 
Brown after 2½ years to go to Harvard Law 
School, and so had no graduation ceremony 
from college. And I left Harvard Law School 
to attend a bar review course and could not 
attend my graduation ceremony there. 

Tonight, at long last, I have the pleasure 
of finally going to a graduation ceremony. 
And I thank you all for it. 

My message tonight will be short and 
direct, It concerns the Federal Government 
and the future of education. But more than 
that, it concerns the status of our American 
way of life in 1964, 

Nothing can reveal more about the way 
people live and think than the educational 
system they maintain. 

The American system of higher education 
today offers educational opportunities to a 
larger fraction of the Nation’s young people 
than any other system in the world. At its 
best it offers a quality of educational oppor- 
tunity in the world. Our col- 
leges and universities, through their teaching 
and research programs, have become the 
greatest intellectual, cultural, and economic 
assets of the Nation, 

This last statement is not mine—it was 
adopted by the Association of American Uni- 
versities in 1964—and this group is more 
noted for self-criticism than self-praise. 

I fully support that statement. It means 
our administrators and faculty have been 
doing a good, sound job in offering higher 
educational opportunities to our young peo- 
ple. It means our young people have utilized 
them wisely. I congratulate you both. 

This might be a good point to end my 
speech, but I must take a look at some ways 
to make our system better, That requires, 
first, that we ask the right questions, and 
second, that we get the right answers, These 
are equally hard to do. 

Question, What is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in higher education? 

The answer is that it should make public 
funds available to help colleges provide 
higher educational needs insofar as it can do 
so without interfering in the legitimate aims 
of that education. This is not easy, and is a 
narrow line indeed. No Federal funds are 
given without some Federal controls. The 
nature and extent of these controls are 
always being balanced. 

We did act in the last Congress to make 
available funds for the construction of 
needed buildings on U.S. college campuses. 
The Federal Government also has scholar- 
ship and student loan programs, These are 
well-known and useful programs that have 
been an unqualified success. 

There is one part of the Federal program 
that is little understood by the public in 
general. It is heading, in my opinion, toward 
real trouble in the near future unless it is 
reexamined, explained and sold to the public. 

These are the programs whereby the Fed- 
eral Government is granting money to 
colleges to conduct research—specific and 
general—applied and basic. 

As a member of the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I have seen these programs at 
work and I believe they must be examined 
right away by Congress to insure that they 
will not come into public disfavor and lose 
general acceptance, 
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I differentiate between the research pro- 
grams conducted by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration which lets re- 
search contracts to achieve specific results in 
attaining the conquest of space. Public ac- 
ceptance or rejection of these projects are 
part and parcel of our national space pro- 
grams and objectives. 

The other type of research is that con- 
ducted by the National Science Foundation— 
also under the purview of our committee, 
but, in reality, uncontrolled. This agency 
spends hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year for basic type research—much of it of 
a way- out“ variety. 

For example, Federal funds have been 
granted as follows: 

1. For an analysis of nest building in 
Weaverbirds, $20,000. 

2. For an investigation of the mating calls 
of Central American bufo (toad frogs), 
$21,200. 

8. For the study of respiratory mechanisms 
in cultivated mushrooms, $8,000. 

4. To study the distribution of turtles in 
Central America, $23,400. 

5. For a study of the social behavior in 
population dynamics of the marmot, $15,000. 

These are extreme examples—but there 
are many more. If questioned, the agency 
merely explains that great results often flow 
from basic research. Many Congressmen 
shrugged it off, not having the scientific 
background to question the grants. And 
these are grants—not contracts. The giving 
of Federal funds is final and irrevocable. 

What guarantee does the Government 
have that these grants are wise—with a 
reasonable chance of being fruitful? I know 
of none. I believe it is time to ask some 
questions and get some answers. I would 
like to know what results have been achieved 
by these programs to date. I would like to 
explore the possibility of making them joint 
projects with the sponsoring universities. I 
would be greatly reassured to know a uni- 
versity head was willing to invest at least 
some of his hard-earned and valuable funds 
to further the project. Cost sharing may be 
the best guarantee of responsibility. 

I think it’s time to have full-dress hearings 
on this matter—time to study and review it— 
time to explore the possibilities of new guide- 
lines and repl grants with contracts 
that call for results. At the same time 
we should review administrative require- 
ments and find ways to reduce paperwork 
and redtape imposed on colleges by these 


rograms. 

At a time when there are so many demands 
on our national treasure—we must guard it 
jealously. 

And I'm saying this tonight because it 
concerns you graduates as future citizens 
who will be contributing your wealth to the 
National Treasury. 

Now, I have talked a great deal about ask- 
ing questions and getting answers. This is 
something you will be doing the rest of your 
lives. You will find out there are a lot more 
questions than answers. But you will be liv- 
ing in an age when we have more answers, 
and the right answers, than ever before. 

You already have a big start down the road 
to success. You were blessed by God with 
good minds and have had a chance to de- 
velop them at this college. The union of 
college graduates is constantly getting more 
and more pay for its members—and it a great 
union with no dues and lifelong membership. 

Only last night I heard the Secretary of 
Labor state that graduates of community 
colleges had more job opportunities than 
graduates of 4-year colleges. 

At this point in your lives it appears that 
everything is going your way. Just remem- 
ber that your education is not something for 
nothing. Tonight you will receive your re- 
ward for past effort and excellence, but to- 
morrow and every day thereafter the price 
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you pay for it will be your citizen respon- 
sibility. That lies immediately ahead, 

You are the products and beneficiaries of 
the great university of the State of New 
York. By 1970, it is estimated that half of 
all freshmen in New York will be enrolled 
in community colleges. There are more 
growing pains ahead, and you will be part of 
the public on whom rests the responsibility 
for meeting them. The competition and 
proper relationships of 2- and 4-year col- 
leges, as well as public and private colleges, 
raises questions to which all of us here to- 
night must help to find the answers. 

In my opinion, the State of New York 
has one more major job to complete before 
it can be truly convinced that it has the 
best State university in the country. I’m 
talking about the establishment of the New 
York Institute of Technology—similar to 
MIT and Cal Tech but second to none of 
them. It would be geared specifically to the 
space sciences. Today, the existence of such 
competence is necessary for the proper de- 
velopment of business and industry. The 
creation of such a center is so important to 
our future development, not only in edu- 
cation but in the competition for business 
development, that I believe the priority for 
the project must be raised. The wheels 
should be made to turn this year, and I be- 
lieve we should bring it to Long Island to 
back up and complement our industrial 
competence. This calls for a team effort, 
as there is no partisanship in progress. 

In closing tonight, I will mention some 
of the “shock” addresses made by speakers 
at graduation ceremonies. The officials of 
Columbia University seem to have a special 
proclivity for this type of shock treatment. 

Last December, Jacques Barzun, dean of 
faculties there, said the liberal arts tradi- 
tion is dead or dying.” Of course, this was 
good for some anguished outcrys from educa- 
tors across the land. The statement is credi- 
ble only because there are those who ques- 
tion the value of anything that has no direct, 
practical application. 

Not to be outdone, just this month Dr. 
Grayson Kirk, the president, stated flatly 
that “the American dream was over.” He 
went on to conclude that “many of the 
cherished beliefs of our national youth no 
2 seem to fit the condition of life in our 

e." 

Now I don’t want to accuse Dr. Kirk of 
being an intellectual beatnik, but I think 
his slightly jaded attitude is dead wrong. 

He never defined the “American dream,” 
but to me it was—and is—the desire to live 
better—both materially and in freedom. It 
is particularly distinguished, moreover, by 
the spirit of adventure, the zest, the enthusi- 
asm to do something about it. The Ameri- 
can dream is philosophy in action—and it is 
not dead. 

We have great challenges ahead. In space, 
we can roll back the mysteries of infinity. 
On earth, we can first unleash and then 
harness the power of the atom for the better- 
ment of mankind. If automation is a threat 
it is also an exciting idea with possibilities 
for the better life. If the population ex- 
plosion is a problem it is one that can be 
met by enthusiastic action proven still possi- 
ble in America by all our dedicated Peace 
Corps men and women around the world. 

I'm shocked at Dr. Kirk for so misinter- 
preting the cut of the American character. 
Unable to find ready answers to some ques- 
tions—there are those who change the ques- 
tions. 

For example, for years our most pointed 
national question was How could we win the 
struggle with communism?” This has proved 
a very difficult question, and recently I’ve 
heard the question changed to “How can we 
live in peace with communiism?” We should 
not delude ourselves that by changing ques- 
tions we have found answers, 
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Dr. Kirk now seems to want to change the 
question of “How can we make the Ameri- 
can dream come true?” to “How can we 
dream in an atomic bomb age?” 

I hope you will go on dreaming our na- 
tional dream. We have realized much of it 
already. I also hope you will put that dream 
into action by a generous application of 
zest, enthusiasm, and the spirit of adventure. 
Ask the right questions and seek—eternally 
seek—the right answers. 


A MANDATE TO INVESTIGATE 
(PART II) 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
was discussion on the floor of the House 
Monday concerning the need for the 
House to act in order to clear up certain 
questions concerning this body. 

It was suggested that, as a result of the 
Bobby Baker hearings before the Senate 
Rules Committee, certain information 
has become public knowledge which re- 
flected upon the activities of a former 
official of the House of Representatives. 

The question was raised whether the 
Official, William N. McLeod, Jr., for- 
mer chief clerk of the House District 
Committee, was ably serving this body 
in view of his associations with other 
interests in the District of Columbia. 

Specifically, there were these areas 
which in the opinion of many need fur- 
ther investigation: 

First. The payment of $1,500 to Mc- 
Leod by Silver Spring insurance agent, 
Don B. Reynolds. This payment re- 
portedly was for McLeod’s help in ob- 
taining authorization for the construc- 
tion of the District of Columbia Stadium. 

Second. The payment of $1,000 to 
Mr. McLeod by the Metropolitan Police 
Relief Association in appreciation of 
services he performed while an employee 
of this body. 

Third. MeLeod's association with the 
pawnbrokers in the District of Columbia. 

Fourth. MeLeod's association with liq- 
uor distributors in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Fifth. The reason for the retainer 
which was reportedly paid McLeod for 
some period of time by a South Caro- 
lina insurance company. 

Sixth. The report that McLeod re- 
ceived an expensive color television set 
from a Washington gambling figure. 

Questions were also raised concern- 
ing the activities of Mr. Nathaniel W. 
Barber, an official of Household Finance 
Corp. here in Washington, especially 
since McLeod now has offices in the 
HFC and is a registered lobbyist for 
that company. Information is available 
to me that Barber was a frequent, al- 
most constant, visitor to the House Dis- 
trict Committee during a period of time 
not too long ago when certain legisla- 
tion was under consideration affecting 
the finance companies in the District of 
Columbia. 
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These things caused concern by many 
of us in this House. I would like to 
mention two other areas which might 
be subjects for consideration by in- 
vestigation by the appropriate agency 
of the House of Representatives. 

First, it has been reported that a high 
official of the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment, reportedly in the insurance de- 
partment, was once summoned to Mc- 
Leod's office. This official reportedly has 
said that McLeod told him that he was 
to favor a certain insurance agent in 
placing business for official fidelity bonds 
and insurance coverage for District of 
Columbia agencies. This is an astound- 
ing report and one which certainly calls 
for close scrutiny if we are to present 
the public with a House that is in order. 

Second,in view of the close connec- 
tion and interrelationship between vend- 
ing machine companies and the Bobby 
Baker scandal, it has been suggested 
that it might be well to look into the 
Capitol Vending Co. contracts by which 
this company received certain exclusive 
rights to locations in the House Offfice 
Buildings. Were these contracts award- 
ed after the receipt of bids? Were bids 
even advertised for in the papers as 
is usually done by all agencies of the 
Government when a concession is to be 
granted? 

In this connection it might be inter- 
esting and informative for the House to 
look into the matter of vending machines 
in the District of Columbia police head- 
quarters and in precinct houses across 
the city as well as in certain other Fed- 
eral office buildings. Certainly, we 
should satisfy ourselves that everything 
has been done in accordance with 
normal business procedures in this 
regard. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other matters 
which involve the Metropolitan Police 
Department and the District of Colum- 
bia government which need investiga- 
tion insofar as they concern the House 
District Committee and its function as an 
integral part of the operations of this 
Chamber. I will not go into further 
detail at this time but I suggest that the 
public is not going to be satisfied with 
inaction, excuses, delays, or anything 
other than a complete and thorough in- 
vestigation into these matters and other 
matters which shall be detailed at a 
later date. 


ANNIVERSARY OF FOREIGN-TRADE 
ZONES ACT OF 1934 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a sig- 
nal pleasure for me to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House that 
today, June 18, 1964, is the 30th anni- 
versary of Public Law 397, the Foreign- 
Trade Zones Act of 1934, one of the most 
constructive pieces of legislation ever 
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enacted by the Congress to further our 
country’s foreign trade and commerce. 

Most appropriately, this legislation is 
often referred to as the Celler Act in 
honor of its sponsor, our esteemed col- 
league in the House, the gentleman from 
New York, EMANUEL CELLER. Today I 
am happy, and proud, to salute Con- 
gressman CELLER for his sponsorship of 
this vital legislation and to commend 
him for his foresight in promoting the 
passage of the Foreign-Trade Zones Act. 

Under this imaginative and useful 
law, special areas, known as foreign- 
trade zones, may be—and have been— 
established in ports of entry of the 
United States where foreign and do- 
mestic merchandise may be introduced 
without being subject to U.S. customs 
laws governing entry or payment of 
duties. 

In other words, under this law, firms 
are permitted to bring foreign goods into 
the United States duty free, and store 
them or process them for future ship- 
ment to another country, or for customs 
payment and entry into the United 
States when the time seems most ad- 
vantageous. 

Within a foreign-trade zone, a com- 
plete range of business functions may be 
performed on the commodities stored 
there—everything from basic warehous- 
ing to complex manufacturing to exhi- 
bition and then sale. It was my privilege 
to be the sponsor 14 years ago—June 17, 
1950 to be exact—of the amendment to 
Congressman CELLER’s act which en- 
larged its scope and usefulness by per- 
mitting manufacturing and exhibiting to 
be added to the already lengthy list of 
permissible zone activities. 

On this 30th anniversary of the 
Foreign-Trade Zone Act, there are six 
such trade zones in ports of our coun- 
try: New York, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Toledo, and Mayaguez, P.R. 
There also are two special-purpose sub- 
zones—one in Penuelas, P.R., which con- 
tains a petro-chemical plant, and the 
other in San Francisco, which has a plant 
to manufacture women’s coats and hats. 
All of these trade zones and subzones 
have contributed to the increase and 
variety of our Nation’s foreign trade and 
commerce, and we are pleased to have 
them in operation. 

I am particularly proud of the Foreign- 
Trade Zone No. 2 at the port of New 
Orleans, my home city. It was the sec- 
ond such trade zone established in our 
country, and it has been in continuous 
operation since May 1947. This excel- 
lent zone, an integral part of New Or- 
leans’ port activity, embraces about 25 
acres. It contains first-rate facilities 
for receiving, handling, storing and proc- 
essing foreign and domestic merchan- 
dise. The zone, operated as a public 
utility, offers its facilities and services 
at attractive rates to business firms, both 
large and small. 

In the years 1947 through 1963, the 
New Orleans foreign-trade zone received 
more than 550,000 tons of cargo valued 
at more than $238 million. This means 
that the zone at New Orleans has re- 
ceived more than 32,000 tons of com- 
modities each year, and the annual aver- 
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The manager of the New Orleans for- 
eign-trade zone, Mr. John H. Boyd, 
points out that in addition to the many 
advantages this zone already provides 
in the way of manufacturing, processing 
and packaging operations, the zone—in 
his words—“also has enticed many new 
items into the flow of foreign commerce 
here.” Mr. Boyd notes that “consumer 
goods, processed merchandise, spices, 
nuts, bric-a-brac art ware, and many 
other items which normally do not flow 
through the regular commerce of the 
port of New Orleans are now com- 
monplace because of our zone. Such a 
facility, providing as it does the indi- 
vidual handling and storing needs for 
such items,” Mr. Boyd adds, has opened 
up new and profitable fields in foreign 
trade.” 

As for foreign-trade zone operations 
across the Nation, the last few years have 
seen considerable growth in their activi- 
ties. Much of the credit for this contin- 
ued growth in operations should go to 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board headed 
by our esteemed Secretary of Commerce, 
the Honorable Luther H. Hodges. The 
Board, under his guidance and leader- 
ship, has provided considerable impetus 
to a continuing program for enlarged 
and effective use of foreign-trade zones 
by all segments of the business commu- 
nity. This splendid effort already ac- 
counts for the greater employment of the 
Trade Zones Act for industrial purposes; 
this is evidenced by the fact that sub- 
zones already have been established, and 
will continue to be so, for major manu- 
facturers. 

For many reasons we are confident 
that this increased use of the trade zones 
will continue. Certainly the proof is 
there that the New Orleans Foreign- 
Trade Zone is attracting more and more 
interest by industry. I have been told 
that another new feature of the New Or- 
leans zone, to be established in the near 
future, is the installation of a waterside 
refrigerated cargo terminal within the 
present zone. This dockside refriger- 
ated zone should prove to be a boon to 
both zone and port business in general. 

I am proud to represent the city of 
New Orleans and its great port, which 
offers so many advantages to business 
firms engaged in international trade, 
whether they be shippers, exporters, im- 
porters, or manufacturers. The opera- 
tions of our Nation’s No. 2 port are di- 
rected by one of America’s leading port 
authorities—Mr. Walter James Amoss. 
Jim Amoss and the New Orleans Dock 
Board, chaired by Mr. Sam Israel Junior 
of New Orleans, are providing such wise 
direction and leadership that the port of 
New Orleans has a bright future of un- 
limited progress and prosperity. They 
are doing a splendid job of directing the 
best located and best installed port serv- 
ing the vast midcontinent area of the 
United States. Trade is the very life- 
blood of my city, and the port of New 
Orleans has in the past, and continues 
today to serve inland waterborne com- 
merce and oceangoing commerce equally 
well. The international trade tradition 


officers and officials, from New Orleans 
shipping companies and agencies, from 
its banks and so on enhances the excel- 
lent commercial services which are al- 
ways provided to businesses, both large 
and small. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
there is no doubt about the many bene- 
fits which have been, and are now being 
derived, by both management and labor 
through the growing activities of our 
Nation’s foreign trade zones, Further- 
more, these zones are definitely contrib- 
uting to the overall expansion and 
variety of America’s trade and commerce 
with the nations of the world. 

I am very pleased and proud to have 
this opportunity to herald the 30th anni- 
versary of our Foreign-Trade Zones Act, 
and to pay tribute once again to Con- 
gressman CELLER for his pioneering ef- 
fort and to all other Members of the 
Congress for their encouragement and 
support in this most worthy activity for 
the benefit of our country. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert at this point in 
the Recorp a statement on this impor- 
tant anniversary by Mr. W. J. Amoss, 
director of the Port of New Orleans; a 
fine feature article from the New Orleans 
States-Item of October, 1963, by Bob 
Friedly, the newspaper’s port reporter 
and columnist, and four feature articles 
from International Commerce of June 
15, 1964, the fine weekly publication of 
the Bureau of International Commerce: 


STATEMENT oF W. J. Auoss, DIRECTOR OF THE 
Port or NEW ORLEANS 


This 30th anniversary of the passage by 
the Congress of the initial Foreign Trade 
Zones Act gives us good cause to review the 
value of Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 at New 
Orleans to our community, State and Nation. 

Over these 30 years, the United States has 
come to realize the vital necessity of our 
foreign trade and our great need to recognize 
such trade as a tool in the search for peace 
and prosperity in the kind of free world we 
seek to develop. 

Our Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 at New 
Orleans has been a valuable tool in keeping 
this port flexible in its service, and has aided 
us in our efforts to provide fine service to 
the heart of the United States, which is our 
port’s hinterland—the great midcontinent 
area, 

The zone and permissible subzones have 
been, and are, a ready means of attracting 
cargo and developing valuable essential in- 
dustry. We see in the zone idea a means to 
further develop essential trade to an in- 
creasing degree in the years ahead. 

New Orleans is now spending over $3 mil- 
lion in expanding the features of our zone. 
Other zone expansion will follow. With the 
zone system and permissive State legislation 
now passed on the recommendation of our 
Governor, John McKeithen, Louisiana is as- 
sured of another $50 million industry, and 
we believe this is just the beginning. 

As a self-supporting port, New Orleans is 
proud of being Foreign Trade Zone No. 2. We 
know this tool will be a great factor in our 
development in the years ahead, in the sound 
growth of our great State and Nation, and 
the successful discharge of our responsibili- 
ties for the maintenance and development 
of commerce and trade through this Nation’s 
No, 2 port at New Orleans, where the great 
Mississippi Valley meets the open sea. 


Exporters Trim Duty Here 8 To 10 PER- 
CENT—NEUTRAL TRADE ZONE PROFITABLE 
(By Bob Friedly) 

You might call it the twilight zone. It is 
really neither here nor there. 

An that’s the advantage. You don’t have 
to abide by all of the rules you would if it 
were here and yet you’re not confined as you 
would be if it was still there. 

Confuse you? Well, the little bit of 
limbo we are referring to is a 25-acre fenced 
waterfront site near the foot of Napoleon 
erin It is called the Foreign Trade Zone 

0. 2. 

CONTAINS SHEDS, CARGOES 


In it are sheds and cargoes, just about 
like any other wharf in the port of New 
Orleans. But it is kind of an autonomous 
little kingdom where the commodities inside 
actually are considered never to have en- 
tered the United States. 

And it is more than a wharf. There are 
various business operations going on inside, 
such as bagging commodities, finishing prod- 
ucts, drying and repairing. 

The purpose of it: 

To allow firms to bring foreign goods here 
duty free and store them or process them 
for further transfer to another country or 
for customs payment and entry into the 
United States when the time is most ripe. 

ADVANTAGES NUMEROUS 

The advantages to the owner of the goods 
are numerous. 

For instance, brazil nuts are brought into 
the zone from South America and dried. 
The evaporation of moisture in them de- 
creases the weight and the duty, which is 
based on weight, by 30 percent. While they 
are drying the owner culls them, knocking 
down the duty he eventually will pay when 
he markets them by another 8 to 10 percent. 

Then there is lumber. A great deal of 
Philippine and Honduran mahogany comes 
into the zone. There it is dried in a huge 
kiln. When ready to leave the zone to mar- 
ket, the duty saving is not the significant 
thing. It is the cheaper transportation cost 
to the midwest, as a result of the reduction 
in weight. 

Many manipulations can be made to im- 
ports while in the foreign trade zone to get 
the commodity into the country under a 
lower tariff in the complicated U.S. duty 
structure. 

INDEFINITE STORAGE 

Storage in the trade zone can be had in- 
definitely, with no bond necessary on com- 
modities, and free watchman service from 
U.S. customs agents around the clock. 

No import quotas apply in the zone. 
Goods can be imported into the zone in any 
quantity and the excess over quota held until 
the next quota period if desired. 

The businessman can even sell his goods 
from the zone, paying the duty when they 
leave. The buyer is free to inspect goods 
in the zone, 

BOON FOR BUSINESS 

This all adds up to a real boon for some 
commercial businesses, but what is the ad- 
vantage to the U.S. Government in creating 
the zone and to the New Orleans port au- 
thority in operating it? 

“It is designed to encourage business by 
making tariff applications more reasonable, 
more liberal,” said John H. Boyd, manager 
of the foreign trade zone. 

“It is basically not too much of a rev- 
enue-producing facility. But it has attracted 
goods here that wouldn’t have come other- 
wise. And I’m inclined to think the zone 
has attracted trade to the rest of the port.” 
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CREATED IN 1947 

Boyd, who first became associated with the 
facility when it came into being in New Or- 
leans in 1947, said business has had its ups 
and downs but is about 8 to 10 percent 
higher now than it was in the early years. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, the zone 
received 30,000 tons of goods and shipped 
$1,000. The incoming cargo was valued at 
$12 million, the outgoing at $9.5. 

There are five such trade zones in the 
United States, New Orleans carrying the 
No. 2 since it followed the zone at New York 
in order of their establishment. 


FEDERALLY AUTHORIZED 


The Federal Government authorizes the 
zones. The local ports operate them and 
must pay the cost of the customs officers on 
guard. 

Boyd said the trade zones stem from the 
old European free ports which were even 
more liberal in their allowing of foreign 
products to enter. Foreign governments still 
maintain some of the free ports. 

New Orleans’ Dock Board leases space in 
the trade zone up to 15 years. The lessee 
may bring in machinery to handle his prod- 
ucts or, through arrangement with the 
Board, may construct his own building. 


CONCRETE STRUCTURE 

About half of the 25 acres is covered by a 
concrete warehouse structure. Eighteen 
firms lease stalls, separated by concrete walls, 
in the main building or occupy their own 
frame or metal structures. 

Lumber is a big business. Two importers 
of Philippine and Honduran mahogany use 
a huge kiln, built by one of them, to dry 
their lumber before it is placed on rail cars 
and shipped inland. 

Another company imports casein, a milk 
derivative for paints and plastic, removes it 
from burlap bags, refines away some of the 
debris and rebags it in brown bags. 

Foreign automobile manufacturers touch 
up their autos damaged in shipment. 

BATTERIES MADE 

Another firm makes automobile batteries 
on the scene. The lead for the grids is im- 
ported, the other materials made in this 
country, But they are assembled in the 
zone, The manufacturer pays duty only on 
the lead when the batteries leave. 

If a product is brought into the zone, held 
there and then shipped on to another for- 
eign country, no duty is paid since the com- 
modity, for all intents and purposes, never 
came to the United States. 

Efforts recently to create a refrigerated 
“sub-zone” near the facility on Tchoupitou- 
las st. fell through. Boyd said difficulties 
arose in getting Agriculture Department in- 
spectors to the private cold storage plant 
which was going to serve as the subzone. 

Boyd said the Foreign Trade Zone No, 2 
means about $250,000 a year in gross rev- 
enues to the dock board. About 200 per- 
sons work there, practically all of them em- 
ployees of the companies leasing space. 


TRADE Act Has A BIRTHDAY: OLD LAW CREAT- 
ING U.S. VERSION OF FREE Port Is LIKE 
New TOOL FOR EXPORT EXPANSION 


(By James Rourke) 


It was the year Dillinger died and the 
Quints were born and Hitler proclaimed 
himself Der Fuehrer. 

The great depression was on and the 
U.S. share of world trade had dipped to less 
than 10 percent. 

Gable made a movie called “It Happened 
One Night,” Robin and Rainger wrote a song 
called “June in January” and Congress passed 
a law called the Foreign-Trade Zones Act. 

Today the movie’s an anachronism from 
the world of midnight TV, and the song is 
so much sauce for sliced nostalgia. But the 
law, approaching its 30th anniversary this 
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week, has the appearance of a tool only re- 
cently forged for the international trader. 


AN OLD IDEA 

The Foreign-Trade Zones Act became law 
with President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s signa- 
ture on June 18, 1934. Introduced by Rep- 
resentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of 
New York, it authorized a U.S. version of a 
trade device Europe had used for at least 6 
centuries—the free port. 

Thirty years later, with a single amend- 
ment which also marks an anniversary this 
week, the Foreign-Trade Zones Act still 
stands to do what its preamble says—‘expe- 
dite and encourage foreign commerce.” 

U.S. businessmen, including those attracted 
to the export-expansion program, are learn- 
ing—in some instances, for the first time— 
what that means. 

In many ways, a foreign-trade zone is like 
a foreign country but you don’t need a pass- 
port going in or out. Legally, it’s part of the 
United States. Technically, it’s another land 
entirely—a land outside U.S. customs terri- 
tory, where goods may be handled and proc- 
essed without being subject to customs 
duties, import quotas, and bonds. 


A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING 


Physically, it's a fenced, policed area with- 
out a resident population, located at or near 
a port of entry, operated as a public utility 
and open to the full range of business and 
industrial activity, from simple storage of 
raw materials to manufacturing and sales. 

To the businessman operating there, the 
range of advantages starts with the little 
matter of saving money and extends to the 
prospect of new worlds for his wares. 

On this 30th anniversary, foreign-trade 
zones are located in New York, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Toledo, and Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico. In addition, there are two 
special-purpose subzones—one in Penuelas, 
Puerto Rico, containing a petrochemical 
plant, and the other in San Francisco, con- 
taining a plant manufacturing women's coats 
and suits. 

They operate by authority of the Foreign- 
Trade Zones Board, which Congress estab- 
lished to administer the law. The board con- 
sists of the Secretaries of Commerce, Treas- 
ury, and Army, with the Secretary of Com- 
merce as chairman. The secretariat of the 
board operates as an integral part of the 
Bureau of International Commerce of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


ONE AMENDMENT 


As passed in 1934, the law allowed virtually 
every in-zone activity except manufacturing 
and exhibiting. Congress removed these 
limitations June 17, 1950, with an amend- 
ment introduced by Representative HALE 
Boccs, Democrat, of Louisiana. 

Today’s foreign-trade zone has facilities 
for loading, unloading, handling, storing, 
processing and exhibiting goods from all 
parts of the world. It serves the business- 
man engaged in manufacturing, export, im- 
port, reexport, and transshipment. Or, as 
Richard H. Lake, executive secretary of the 
foreign-trade zones board, describes it in 
the board’s latest report to Congress: 

“Their activities ranged from warehousing 
and storage to manufacturing and marketing. 
Facilities used by these firms varied from 
less than 100 square feet of floor space for a 
small firm to a complete industrial plant. 

“In fiscal 1963, over $87 million in ma- 
terials and merchandise was delivered to 
the zones. Shipments from the zones dur- 
ing this period were valued in excess of $88 
million.” 

In the same report, Lake notes that hun- 
dreds of U.S. businessmen are asking how 
a foreign-trade zone operates. 

“These inquiries indicated interest in the 
zone concept for general manufacturing and 
assembly operations manufacturing for ex- 
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port, industrial development, marketing, and 
distribution,” Lake says. 

Why the surge of interest in a 30-year-old 
law? The manufacturer with an eye for 
export finds these accommodations under 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Act: 

Operating in a foreign-trade zone is some- 
thing like having an overseas plant without 
leaving home. In an area technically out- 
side the United States, the businessman re- 
tains the advantages of U.S. labor skills, 
technology, machinery, and management. 


SAVE ON DUTIES 


Foreign goods may be brought into a zone 
and held indefinitely without being subject 
to U.S. customs laws governing the entry of 
goods and payment of duties. This means 
no capital outlay for duties. 

So far as Federal tax laws are concerned, 
U.S.-made goods placed in a zone solely for 
export are considered to have been shipped 
out of the country. The manufacturer’s 
money isn’t tied up in bonds and excise 
taxes. 

In-zone manufacturing may be with for- 
eign materials exclusively, or a combination 
of foreign and domestic materials. If the 
merchandise is exported directly from the 
zone, there's no U.S. duty. 

U.S. customs laws apply only when the 
product enters U.S. customs territory. In 
some instances, duty on the finished product 
is lower than on the raw material. If the 
manufacturing process leaves waste, there’s 
no duty on the foreign material wasted. 

“Imaginative use of the zone can readily 
result in its being a profitable tool for mar- 
keting and distribution of goods to local 
and oversea markets,” Lake said in a paper 
presented to the Second Inter-American 
Port and Harbor Conference in Mar del Plata, 
Argentina, 

Another way of putting it: After 30 years, 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Act remains a 
unique piece of legislation. 


ACTION ON THE WATERFRONT: OPERATING IN 
FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES, MAUFACTURERS SAVE 
REDTAPE AND TARIFF WHILE PRODUCING FOR 
WORLD MARKETS 


Lloyd Sanderson was a young man working 
in the business office of a New York steamship 
company when the Foreign-Trade Zones Act 
became law June 18, 1934. 

Three decades later, he is factotum with 
the title of traffic manager for an agency 
which has seen and made a chunk of the 
20th century history of international com- 
merce. 

Sanderson’s desk still is in Manhattan, but 
his career now is entwined with that of the 
oldest of all creations under the 1934 law— 
Foreign-Trade Zone No. 1, operating under a 
Foreign-Trade Zones Board grant to the 
city of New York. 


STARTING IN NEW YORK 


The New York zone opened its gates Feb- 
ruary 1, 1937, at Stapleton, Staten Island, 
a ferryboat ride from the Battery, across New 
York harbor past the Statue of Liberty. Fa- 
cilities in its 92 waterfront acres include 
three steamship piers with literally miles of 
warehouse and work space; a railroad, ad- 
ministration and storage buildings and a 
manufacturing area. 

About 500 firms use the zone in the course 
of a year. Last year they received $33.4 mil- 
lion worth of merchandise and forwarded 
$35.5 million worth. Cargo ranged from 
Brazil nuts to heavy machinery. 

Some examples of manufacturing for ex- 
port within the zone: 

Using drugs from Burma, Malaysia, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany and the United States, 
a U.S. pharmaceutical firm compounds pills 
and capsules for markets in the Far East. 

Using juices from England and the United 
States, a U.S. soft-drink firm blends a bever- 
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age concentrate and ships to its agents in 
all part of the world. 

Using watch movements from abroad and 
casings from the United States, a U.S. mer- 
chant turns out finished watches for short- 
order shipment to South America. 

An advantage common to all three opera- 
tions: No money is tied up in customs duties 
on the materials from abroad. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The New York zone was 10 years old when 
Foreign-Trade Zone No. 2, New Orleans, 
opened May 1, 1947, under a grant to the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans. 

Its facilities include a lumber dry kiln and 
a vacuum chamber for fumigating cotton, 
burlap, and other commodities. 

The New Orleans zone covers about 25 
acres, more than half of which are under 
roof along the banks of the busy Mississippi 
River. Businessmen operating in this inte- 
gral part of the port of New Orleans cur- 
rently are receiving and shipping cargo 
valued at $10 or $15 million a year. 

Principal commodities are lumber, cotton, 
steel pipe, automobiles, sports equipment, 
casein, and chicory. In-zone manufacturing 
includes firms which produce battery plates, 
electric storage batteries, and wire-rope 
bridles and slings. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Foreign-Trade Zone No. 3, San Francisco, 
began operations June 10, 1948, under grant 
to the San Francisco Port Authority. Today 
it serves approximately 250 firms and indi- 
viduals, and the value of goods received and 
forwarded is running more than $8 million 
a year. 

Less than a year ago, the Foreign-Trade 
Zones Board issued a grant permitting the 
San Francisco Port Authority to establish a 
special-purpose subzone to contain the 
manufacturing plant of a firm producing 
women’s coats and suits. A more detailed 
account of the subzone appears elsewhere in 
this issue of International Commerce. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR PROFIT 


Among manufacturers operating in the 
general-purpose zone is the American Trans- 
pacific Corp., producing pharmaceuticals for 
southeast Asian markets in which the Euro- 
pean drug industry was entrenched. 

Says company vice president Richard E. 
Sponholz: 

“By selecting the foreign-trade zone, it is 
possible for us to utilize the entire free-world 
area as our source of supply, using as our 
criteria quality and price. 

“It is possible to combine imported raw 
materials with those more advantageously 
available from within the United States for 
compounding into finished dosage form. 

“The resulting savings, such as lower raw- 
material costs, could be passed on to the 
buyers and these, combined with American 
technical know-how so far as manufacturing 
and packaging are concerned, enable us to 
compete successfully with European manu- 
facturers.” 

GETTING THE BUSINESS 


Sponholz says the firm’s annual sales range 
from $500,000 to $900,000 and “the business 
we have developed undoubtedly would have 
been placed with European manufacturers.” 
He cites these advantages of in-zone manu- 
facturing: 

Supplies available from around the world 
“without tying up funds in the payment 
of import duties.” 

Easy access to export shipping facilities. 

SEATTLE 


San Prancisco’s trade zone was little more 
than a year old when the Seattle, Wash., for- 
eign-trade zone opened September 1, 1949, 
under grant to the Port of Seattle Com- 
mission. 
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Today the Seattle zone serves about 95 
firms which, in the fiscal year now ending, 
have received and forwarded an estimated 
$1.1 million in merchandise. The business of 
the more active firms in the zone consists of 
importing—automobiles, clothing, rainwear, 
and ball, needle and roller bearings. 

One in-zone firm converts foreign-built 
compact trucks into “camper” vehicles for 
the outdoor sportsman. 

“This permits manipulation within the 
zone, transforming high-tariff trucks into 
low-tariff passenger vehicles, and gives us 
the advantage of having local labor occu- 
pied,” according to Frederick W. Short of 
the port of Seattle trade-development de- 
partment. 


MAYAGUEZ AND TOLEDO 


The newest of the six foreign trade zones— 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, in the Caribbean, and 
Toledo, Ohio, on the Great Lakes—opened 
almost simultaneously in August 1961. 

Nine months later the Foreign Trade Zones 
Board authorized the Puerto Rico Industrial 
Development Co., which holds the grant for 
the Mayaguez zone, to establish a special- 
purpose subzone embracing a vast petro- 
chemical plant at nearby Penuelas, P.R. A 
more detailed account of this subzone ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue of International 
Commerce. 

Of the Mayaguez zone, General Manager 
Arturo Febry says, “Our main interest is 
manufacturing because we need jobs badly 
in Puerto Rico.” * 

Companies engaged in or preparing to start 
in-zone manufacturing in Mayaguez include 
firms producing window hardware; belts of 
domestic leather and imported buckles; con- 
centrated orange juice and processed orange 
sections, and handtools. 


MONEYSAVER 


In Toledo as in Mayaguez, the in-zone 
manufacturer is attracted by provisions of 
the Foreign Trade Zone Act eliminating tariff 
on material wasted by the manufacturing 
process. S. Greg Weingardt of the Toledo- 
Lucas County Port Authority staff says: 

“Alfa American Corp. is importing slabs of 
optical glass and machinery with which to 
rework this glass. The company later will 
convert the imported glass into semifinished 
lenses for use in various optical equipment. 

“Duty on the unchanged imported glass 
would be 50 percent were it to enter this 
country in normal channels. By converting 
the glass into the semifinished lens prod- 
ucts, Alfa American Corp. is able to reduce 
the duty. 

“In addition to a savings on duty, the 
company realizes further economies in that 
its operations can be fairly consolidated at 
the zone; transportation routes to and from 
the port provide excellent distribution chan- 
nels, and no duty is charged on scrap glass 
resulting from the cutting operation.” 

Last year the Toledo zone received $34.7 
million worth of merchandise and forwarded 
$30.8 million. 

The volume and value of cargo moving 
through the six foreign-trade zones and the 
two special-purpose subzones indicate at 
least this much: 

The Foreign-Trade Zones Act of 1934 con- 
tinues to serve the purpose set out in its 
preamble—“to expedite and courage for- 
eign commerce.” 

FASHION LEADER From SAN FRANCISCO LIGHTS 

ANNIVERSARY CANDLE IN FOREIGN-TRADE 

ZONE 


The lady’s name is Lili Ann. She's a 
fashion leader from the Golden Gate. 

She was born in San Francisco in 1938 and 
subsequently joined a group of clothing de- 
signers and manufacturers whose goal was 
to make San Francisco “the Paris of the 
West.” 
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Over the years, her name became a syn- 
onym for style and quality in women’s coats 
and suits. 

Next month, Lilli Ann will celebrate a 
birthday. Don’t bother counting candles for 
the cake, though. There’ll be just one. 


OLD GIRL, NEW WORLD 


It’s not a matter of a matron coy about 
age. It’s the case of a corporation which 
discovered a new world of markets and is 
marking the first anniversary of that profit- 
able occasion. 

The milestones: 

By authority of the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board, facilities of the San Francisco for- 
eign-trade zone were expanded to take in a 
4-story building which now houses a Lilli 
Ann Corp. manufacturing plant. It's called 
Foreign-Trade Subzone No. 3-A and it began 
operation July 9, 1963. 

Here, free of U.S. customs duties, Lilli Ann 
is able to produce finished and semifinished 
coats and suits of imported cloth, both for 
export to foreign countries and import to the 
United States. Duty is levied only on goods 
that enter the United States, 

Last November, for the first time, Lilli 
Ann entered the export field, under the 
aegis of the Department of Commerce at the 
Duesseldorf Trade Fair. 

In the 7 months since, the firm has signed 
40 new retail customers in 10 foreign coun- 
tries; added $50,000 (at wholesale) to its 
sales figures; opened showrooms in Paris 
and London and participated in additional 
trade fairs in Duesseldorf, Berlin, and Paris. 

Although the Lilli Ann trademark is new 
in the world of export, the name of company 
president Adolph P. Schuman long has been 
known in the international fashion world. 

The 54-year-old native of San Francisco 
is chairman of the San Francisco World 
Trade Center Authority, a member of the 
National Export Expansion Council and 
former chairman of the San Francisco Re- 
gional Export Expansion Council. 

THEY’LL RETURN 

With other members of the San Francisco 
fashion industries, Schuman, and Lilli Ann 
vice president Daniel Benatar—who has 
charge of the firm's foreign-trade subzone 
operation—are out to organize an official 
Golden Gate delegation to the Duesseldorf 
fair next October. 

Lilli Ann definitely will be there. Said 
Benatar: 

“It is interesting to note that orders re- 
ceived from customers we originally sold in 
November 1963, have increased consider- 
ably, indicating a healthy reception to Lilli 
Ann merchandise in the Common Market. 

“By this I mean that in November 1963, 
these new customers cautiously placed or- 
ders for 2, 3, or 5 pieces only. This year 
these same customers placed orders for 18, 
23, and 31 pieces.” 

Today the Lilli Ann trademark appears 
in department and specialty stores in Eng- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, Austria, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, West Germany, 
and South Africa. Negotiations are under 
way for representation in Hong Kong, Ja- 
pan, Mexico, and Central, and South Amer- 
ca. 

BIG, BRIGHT IDEA 

Said company officials: “Despite the fact 
that Lilli Ann has always imported its fab- 
rics, furs, and trimmings from the four 
corners of the globe, it was not until 1963 
that it became aware of the world of export 
as a natural market for its wares outside of 
the continental United States. 

“Operating in the San Francisco foreign- 
trade subzone has permitted the company 
to achieve the unique situation of purchas- 
ing its raw materials in Europe, bringing 
them to the United States and, using Amer- 
ican labor, handle, cut and assemble these 
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Taw materials, and return them to their 
place of origin for resale—all at competitive 
European prices. 

“The foreign-trade subzone plant began 
with a handful of employees and has grad- 
ually blossomed into a thriving operation, 
providing employment for cutters, sewers, 
and handlers. As our foreign volume in- 
creases, additional personnel will be re- 
quired.” 

Birthday? Lilli Ann’s a lady who doesn’t 
mind having one. 

THEY TURNED A KNOB AND RAISED A 
MILESTONE FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


Men have made history in a variety of ways. 
The men of Union Carbide Caribe, Inc., did 
it by turning a knob. 

The date was May 10, 1962. The place was 
Penuelas, P.R. The occasion was the opening 
of the first foreign-trade subzone established 
solely for industrial purposes. 

The 62.5-acre subzone contains a multi- 
million-dollar petrochemical plant at which 
Union Carbide, using a combination of for- 
eign and domestic raw materials, processes 
hydrocarbon products for use in Puerto Rico 
and the United States. 

Under the Foreign-Trade Zones Act, there's 
no duty on the foreign materials until they 
enter U.S. customs territory. 

The knob-turning ceremony consisted of 
opening a valve aboard a tanker anchored 
offshore from Penuelas. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of barrels of naptha from Trinidad 
flowed through an underwater pipeline to 
the plant. 

Operating in a foreign-trade zone solved 
a major materials-supply problem” for the 
firm, according to Charles H. Atwood, chair- 
man of the board. 

“Use of the special-purpose subzone made 
it possible for the company to enter into long- 
term contracts for obtaining essential raw 
materials that previously could be purchased 
only on a short-term basis,” he said. 

“Because the company now is assured of a 
constant supply of these raw materials, it can 
schedule its operations with greater cer- 
tainty. 

“As a result of the successful foreign-trade 
subzone operation, Union Carbide recently 
decided to expand its plant at Penuelas and 
to install new facilities to produce industrial 
alcohols, 

“This represents an additional investment 
of $24 million—of which $8 million was for 
additional production facilities in the sub- 
zone and $16 million for related plant facili- 
ties near the subzone.” 

Last year the company received $3.8 million 
worth of raw chemicals in the subzone and 
snippen $7.4 million worth of finished prod- 
uc 

Among significant contributions it makes 
to the economy of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, this foreign-trade subzone op- 
eration provides employment for about 300 
persons. 


THE FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES ACT 
OF 1934 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, 30 years 
ago, on June 18, 1934, President Roose- 
velt signed the Celler Foreign-Trade 
Zones Act. I fought hard for the legis- 
lation that was patterned after the an- 
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cient idea of the Hanseatic League—a 
combination of so-called free ports in 
Europe around the Baltic Sea and North 
Atlantic. The purpose of the act was to 
set up free ports or free zones into which 
goods could be imported and held in the 
zones duty free until taken into U.S. 
customs territory. 

Almost 30 years of operation of these 
foreign-trade zones have proved how 
great a help they can be to our foreign 
trade and commerce. The Celler Act 
has been justified. Zones have been es- 
tablished in New York, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Toledo, and Puerto 
Rico. 

Many are the advantages of such a 
zone. Goods from other lands can enter 
and be held until, for example, the quota 
on such goods is resumed. Goods can 
enter in large quantities and be broken 
down into smaller quantities and re- 
transshiped to foreign climes without 
payment of duty. U.S. customs laws ap- 
ply only when the products enter U.S. 
customs territory. 

The foreign-trade zones provide an 
excellent opportunity for duty-free 
manufacturing for export markets at 
U.S. sites. Foreign commodities may be 
brought to a foreign-trade zone from 
abroad and used in the manufacture of 
finished goods, thus providing the op- 
portunity to use American labor and 
American components in the production 
of these goods. These may then be ex- 
ported to world markets. Many and 
varied are the permissible operations, all 
of which give a fillip to American foreign 
trade. May the foreign-trade zones go 
from strength to strength. 

I also salute the executive secretary 
of the foreign-trade zones board, Richard 
H. Lake, for a job well performed. 


FORMATION OF THE TEXAS PART- 
NERS OF THE ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, a little 
more than a year ago, Fernando Be- 
launde Terry, was elected President of 
Peru. In a year’s time he has done a 
commendable job. 

Friday, June 19, the State of Texas 
is formally announcing the formation of 
the Texas Partners of the Alliance for 
Progress at a dinner meeting in my city 
of San Antonio. 

At that meeting, the brother-in-law 
of President Belaunde, Ambassador Celso 
Pastor, will speak. My State will be more 
closely linked with the country of Peru 
in assisting her through self-help pro- 
grams as Texas has taken that country 
to be her responsibility in the Alliance 
program. 

In honor of that occasion, I would 
like to bring to your attention, an ar- 
ticle which appeared Sunday, June 14, 
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1964, in the Washington Post. It is as 
follows: 
PERU’S PRESIDENT GAINS STATURE 
(By Milan J. Kubic) 


Lima, June 13.—When he was elected 
Peru's President 1 year ago, Fernando Be- 
launde Terry had three big problems: 

1. To provide popular government after a 
30-year rule by oligarchs, judges, and gen- 
erals. 

2. To deliver on his election promise of so- 
cial and economic progress despite majority 
opposition in Congress. 

3. To overcome his reputation as an erratic 
political showman. 

He has done a pretty good job tackling all 
three. 

Under his leadership Peru has held its first 
municipal elections in 40 years, taking the 
townhalls out of the spoils system. Last 
month Peru launched the best land reform 
on the continent. And Belaunde’s per- 
formance added inches to his stature, even 
in the eyes of his critics. 

But he is still faced with the dilemma of a 
leader whose political interests differ from 
his own party’s. 

The handsome, graying Belaunde earned 
his reputation of political maverick begin- 
ning in 1956 when he left APRA, the strong- 
est party on Peru’s non-Communist left. 
The same year he founded his own Accion 
Popular, gave it a neo-Aprista program and 
ran in the presidential elections. 

After he lost he devoted 6 years to stump- 
ing the coast, mountains, and jungle by 
mule, dugout, and on foot, until he visited 
virtually every village of the nation of 11 
million people. 

He ran again in 1962, prematurely declared 
himself elected and, when proved wrong, 
threw up barricades in defiance in his home- 
town. Last year he tried for the third time, 
running on a “New Frontierish” platform 
with the promise of “getting the country on 
the move.” 

He won a convincing victory. Immediately 
problems popped up. There was a nation- 
wide demand for the annulments of subsoil 
rights of Standard Oil's Internation Petro- 
leum Co., a touchy issue which, if handled 
wrong, could have stopped U.S. aid. 

Then Indian invasions of large haciendas, 
an outgrowth of appalling poverty and Com- 
3 agitation, took off at a renewed 
clip. 

But worst were the tangled politics. 
Leaders of APRA, the strongest congressional 
party, distrusted Belaunde so much that 
they chose an odd coalition with the right- 
wing Union National Odrista, a party which 
once jailed Apristas in droves. 

This gave the opposition a majority, a ser- 
ious setback for a president with a heavy 
legislative program. Moreover, Belaunde's 
own party was determined to fight APRA 
on the theory that in the long run it would 
absorb most of APRA’s voting strength. As 
a starter, the government was to help break 
up OTP, a solidly Aprista central labor orga- 
nization. 

For a while Belaunde swam with the 
stream. International Petroleum's rights 
were suspended and a rebel labor group got 
government backing in efforts to split CTP. 
But at the same time Belaunde flooded Con- 
gress with scores of bills, including a whole- 
sale land reform. And he called for munici- 
pal elections. 

The sole issue of the December 15 election 
was Belaunde’s request for a vote of confi- 
dence, and he won it overwhelmingly, when 
his party’s candidates won more than 50 per- 
cent of the vote. From then on, the picture 
began to change. 

First, Belaunde appointed a couple of 
businessmen with experience in the oll in- 
dustry to study its problems, thus taking the 
question out of the nirvana where it had 
uncomfortably tossed for several months. 
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Negotiation of a new contract between the 
government and International Petroleum is 
expected before long. 

Next, the CTP rebels found the govern- 
ment support drying up, and last month 
they lost it completely. A bankworkers’ 
walkout which they instigated was declared 
illegal, and the employers were encouraged 
to make token firings. But the sticky split 
with APRA continued to dog the land re- 
form. At the heart of the controversy were 
the large sugar plantations on the north 
coast. 

As APRA said, there was every economic 
reason to keep them intact. Their produc- 
tivity was the world’s highest. They ex- 
ported heavily and supplied Peru with ex- 
tremely cheap sugar. 

Belaunde’s party insisted that the land be 
divided among the peasants. APRA won and 
the law which was promulgated on May 21 
left the sugar estates intact. 

For all its loopholes, the land reform was & 
long step forward. It made specific provi- 
sions for the expropriation of idle or ill-used 
land, and it discriminated severely against 
absentee landlords and feudalists. 

If vigorously applied—and there were in- 
dications that it would be—it promised to 
make land invasions a matter of the past. 
Its passage also freed Belaunde to turn his 
hand to the independent elements in his 
own party 

Last Sunday he called the first meeting of 
the party’s plenum since his election and in 
@ secret session on a farm near Lima he laid 
down the law. For the remainder of his 
term, he told them, the long-range aims of 
the party will take the back seat to his leg- 
islative program. 


DRY PAPER PROCESS OF PRINTING 
CURRENCY INFERIOR TO WET PA- 
PER PROCESS 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 8, 1964, I inserted in the RECORD a 
speech in which I questioned the new 
process being used by the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing in printing cur- 
rency. It is my belief that the dry paper 
process of printing currency is definitely 
inferior to the wet paper process, and I 
pointed out that the Bureau has almost 
completely converted over to the dry 
paper process. The danger is that it is 
easier to counterfeit currency printed 
with the dry paper process, and that the 
new currency will be met with a sharp 
rise in counterfeiting. 

The day after I made my speech I was 
informed that it had been brought to 
the attention of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Honorable Douglas Dil- 
lon, and that the Secretary had initiated 
an inquiry into the matters raised. On 
June 13 I received a letter of transmit- 
tal from Secretary Dillon enclosing a 
copy of a report from the Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Mr. 
H. J. Holtzclaw. In the interest of fair- 
ness and so as not to take undue advan- 
tage of this great public forum, I include 
in the Recorp at this point the letter 
of transmittal from Secretary Dillon and 
the report of the Director of the Bureau. 
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I also include following those two items, 
my letter of response to Secretary Dillon: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1964, 
Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. GONZALEZ: On reading your re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 
8, 1964, questioning the new processes used 
by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 
printing currency, I asked for a report from 
the Director of the Bureau. A copy of that 
report is enclosed for your information. 

Mr. Holtzclaw states that the new proc- 
esses will result in more, rather than less, 
protection from counterfeiting for our cur- 
rency. 

I am also sending a copy of this letter and 
Mr. Holtzclaw’s memorandum to Mr. PATMAN 
for his information. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
DovcLAs DILLON. 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 
June 10, 1964. 
Memorandum for the Secretary: 

In its continuing program of converting 
from the wet to the dry intaglio process of 
printing, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing has made no compromise whatso- 
ever with the quality or security features of 
printed currency. The same engraved dies 
were used for making the plates for the dry 
process as were used for the wet process. 
Therefore, the engraved lines incised in the 
plates used in printing by the dry process 
are the same width and depth as the cor- 
responding lines incised in the plates used 
in printing by the wet process. In convert- 
ing to the dry process the Bureau refrained 
from the expedient of reducing the depth of 
the lines. 

The difference between the wet and dry 
intaglio processes is, therefore, not one of 
engraving but one of printing. The new 
design presses acquired by the Bureau pro- 
vide the pressure necessary for printing on 
dry paper. Furthermore, the dry printing 
process actually reproduces the engraved 
image with greater fidelity and uniformity 
than the wet printing process. Distortions 
of the image due to nonuniform shrinkage 
of the wet paper upon drying are avoided. 
The result is currency which is even more 
difficult to counterfeit than that produced 
by the wet process. 

The high quality intaglio printed impres- 
sion uniformly produced from well-executed 
engraved plates by either the wet or the dry 
intaglio printing process provides the chief 
safeguard against counterfeiting U.S. cur- 
rency. Unlike cheaper processes of printing, 
the intaglio printed impression is charac- 
terized by a third dimension which defies 
photographic reproduction by the counter- 
feiter. 

Counterfeiting of U.S. currency is now 
largely confined to the higher denomina- 
tions, most of which are still being printed 
by the wet process. When the higher denom- 
inations are all printed by the dry process 
the resulting increase in quality and uni- 
formity will constitute a timely deterrent to 
counterfeiting which, like crime in general, 
has been on the increase. 

HENRY HOLTZCLAW, 
Director. 
JUNE 17, 1964. 
Hon, DovcLAs DILLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY DILLON: This is to ac- 
knowledge and thank you for your letter of 
June 12 concerning my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD Of June 8, 1964, question- 
ing the new processes used by the Bureau 
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of Engraving and Printing in printing cur- 
rency. It was very thoughtful of you to 
enclose a copy of the report prepared by 
H. J. Holtzclaw, Director of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. I am very pleased 
to know of your interest in this matter. 

Out of fairness to your office and the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, in view of 
the fact that I have made certain charges in 
connection with the printing of currency, I 
would like to place your letter and Mr. 
Holtzclaw’s report in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. I also intend to comment on the 
report at that time. 

For now, I will express the hope that Mr. 
Holtzclaw’s report has not completely set- 
tled the question in your mind. After all, 
a departmental report responding to charges 
leveled against that department is not likely 
to be the most objective evaluation of those 
charges. In the interests of impartiality, it 
would be far preferable if a disinterested 
party investigated the matters I raised in my 
remarks of June 8. 

For example, I have stated that the dry 
paper process of printing currency is inferior 
to the wet paper process, which in the past 
has been used exclusively by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. I have prepared 
exhibits of currency printed with both meth- 
ods and it does not take an expert to see the 
differences in quality that results from the 
two methods. I would be happy to show 
these exhibits to you or any other person 
concerned with this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry B. GONZALEZ. 


Mr. Speaker, in commenting upon the 
report from the Director I feel it in- 
cumbent upon myself to point out that 
it is actually a statement in defense of a 
settled and well-entrenched policy, and 
not the result of a careful investigation 
into the charges I have made. It is a 
self-serving declaration, and as I stated 
in my letter to the Secretary, in the in- 
terest of impartiality it would be far 
preferable if a disinterested party in- 
quired into the matters I raised in my 
letter of June 8. 

It is beyond dispute that the new dry 
paper process of printing is producing 
inferior currency. One need not be an 
expert to be able to look at examples of 
money printed with both processes and 
to discern the differences in quality. Mr. 
Holtzclaw says in his report that the dry 
process produces the engraved image 
with greater fidelity and uniformity be- 
cause there is no shrinkage of the paper 
as with the wet process. But I say that 
the shrinkage with the wet process was 
one of the factors which baffied counter- 
feiters and that it acted as a deterrent 
to counterfeiting. For the shrinkage re- 
sulted in an image slightly smaller than 
the plate which printed it and presented 
great difficulty when a counterfeiter 
tried to duplicate these steps. I say 
that with the dry process great uni- 
formity is achieved, but that means only 
that currency of uniformly inferior 
quality is being produced. 

I would also like to make the following 
points about the printing of currency 
with the dry and the wet processes and 
about the bills that have already been 
produced with the dry process. 

First, in the production of the plates 
that are used to print currency the sepa- 
rate original male dies that are perma- 
nently retained are used to make a 
female master die. It is true that the 
same engraved permanent dies are used. 
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However, with the dry process, after the 
female master die is made it is neces- 
sary to alter and modify it by deepening 
and widening the lines engraved on it. 
These alterations are made by pouring 
acid into the lines and grooves in the 
female master die. The acid eats away 
at the lines and grooves and the effect 
is to widen and deepen them, thus 
coarsening the fine lines. It is necessary 
to coarsen the fine lines because even 
with the tremendous pressure exerted by 
the new presses, it is impossible to trans- 
fer these fine lines onto dry paper. Of 
course, it is easier to counterfeit cur- 
rency that has wide, coarse lines. 

Second, the design of the Federal Re- 
serve notes produced with the dry proc- 
ess has been changed to eliminate fine 
details. The lettering has been substan- 
tially enlarged, and some details have 
been omitted altogether. Even the size 
of the portrait of George Washington 
has been altered so that it is now almost 
round rather than in the shape of an 
oval. It is believed that the widening of 
the portrait was necessary to facilitate 
the heavier and darker lines which were 
imposed upon the details of the portrait. 

Third, the fine lines of the portrait 
have become heavier and thicker, dark- 
ening the face. The hard to attain con- 
trast between the heavy and fine lines is 
thereby lost here as on other places on 
the bill. For example, the scroll border 
surrounding the portrait gives more of 
an appearance of a single dark line than 
double lines with a white space showing 
between them, as was intended. On the 
reverse or green side of the $1 bill, the 
foreground and background below and 
above the pyramid has become dark, 
shadowed and blurred with the dry 
process. 

Fourth, white lines have been en- 
graved into the surface of the title let- 
tering, “The United States of America,” 
on the front of the $1 bills. This had to 
be done because with the dry process the 
paper would not otherwise hold the ink. 
The result has been to dilute or reduce 
the color, that is the blackness, of the 
lettering. Again, quality has been sacri- 
ficed and unlawful duplication had been 
made easier. A closely related detail, 
the edges of the white-faced lettering 
are rougher and more ragged than in the 
bills produced by the wet process. 

Fifth, bills printed with the dry proc- 
ess are not finished, except for number- 
ing and cutting. Sizing, formerly done 
with the wet process, has been com- 
pletely omitted. With sizing, the bills 
were coated with a mixture of alum and 
glue. This had the effect of protecting 
the clarity of the impression from soil 
and smear due to handling. Without 
sizing, the printing will tend to deterio- 
rate faster. Sizing also had the effect of 
permitting easier handling of the bills as 
they otherwise tend to stick together. 

Sixth, bills printed by the dry process, 
having been compressed and mashed 
down with tremendous pressure will tend 
to develop permanent creases more easily. 

Seventh, the overall appearance of the 
currency produced with the dry process 
has been flattened and dulled. The third 
dimensional effect has been largely lost. 
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Many of these points can be seen with 
a reasonably good pair of eyes, without 
the aid of even a magnifying glass. Iin- 
vite any person sincerely interested in 
preserving the integrity of our currency 
to obtain examples of $1 bills printed by 
both the wet and the dry process, and to 
examine them and compare the areas I 
have indicated. Such a comparison will 
be answer enough to those who doubt 
that the differences in quality are real, 
significant, and easily seen. 

The great percentage of our currency 
is printed in $1 denominations. I under- 
stand that approximately 70 percent of 
our currency is printed in this lower de- 
nomination. It is well known that coun- 
terfeiters will not take the risk of violat- 
ing the Federal law by counterfeiting 
these lower denominations. However, 
printing with the dry process in the 
higher denominations has already begun 
and these bills are scheduled to be placed 
in circulation in the near future. Ob- 
viously, if printing with the dry process 
is cheaper and results in a savings, the 
major portion of this savings will result 
in the printing of the $1 bills alone. 
Since there is little or no risk involved in 
printing the $1 bills, but there is a great 
risk of a great increase in counterfeiting 
with the printing of the inferior currency 
in the higher denominations, I urge that 
the higher denominations not be placed 
in circulation until the questions I have 
raised can be fully explored. 

Further, since deliveries of currency is 
made by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing to the Federal Reserve banks, 
whereupon the Federal Reserve banks 
assume ultimate responsibility for the 
money, I am forwarding copies of the 
speeches I have delivered on this subject 
to the Presidents of each of the Federal 
Reserve banks, to the members of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and to the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors, William McChesney 
Martin, Jr. 


PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO CLEVELAND 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. VaNrK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
on the occasion of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson's visit to Cleveland, over a quar- 
ter million people turned out to cheer and 
see their President. The enthusiasm of 
the crowds was overwhelming. 

In the course of his address to the na- 
tional convention of the Communications 
Workers of America, the President’s 
speech was, on 22 occasions, interrupted 
by prolonged applause. The enthusiasm 
of the crowds in and out of the meeting 
hall was reminiscent of the Roosevelt 
visits of 1936 and 1940. President John- 
son called for cooperation of labor, man- 
agement, and the public in the develop- 
ment of a national manpower policy. 
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5 President's forthright statement fol- 
ows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE CON- 
VENTION OF THE COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, CLEVELAND, OHIO, JUNE 17, 
1964 
Mr. Beirne, your very own able Secretary 

Celebrezze, and my good friend Senator Steve 

Young, Congressman Charley Vanik, and 

Mike Feighan, Mayor Locher, Bert Porter, 

Bill Coleman, my fellow Americans, mem- 

bers of the Communications Workers of 

America, we have traveled a long road to- 

gether, you and I. 

In June 1938 your leaders met in Chicago 
to form this union, and then I was preparing 
to campaign for my first full term in Con- 
gress 


We started together, under the inspiration 
and ideals of that great President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

We have worked together through the 
darkness of depression, through the chal- 
lenge of conflict, through the prosperity of 
an uneasy peace, to secure to every American 
the legacy of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s leader- 
ship. 

And I pledge you for the years to come we 
are going to build together the kind of 
Nation that he hoped for, that Harry S. 
Truman worked for, and that our beloved 
John F. Kennedy died for. We are going 
to build a great society where no man or 
woman is the victim of fear or poverty or 
hatred; where every man and woman has a 
chance for fulfillment and prosperity and 
hope. That is the direction in which Amer- 
ica is now moving. That is the way that we 
are going to keep America moving. And I 
pledge you here today that no person, no 
group, no party is going to stand in the 
way of that forward march, 

Your great president, Joe Beirne, asked 
me to come out here today, and I have come 
to ask your aid and to give you assurance 
that America is not going to return to 
economic stagnation or to national drift. 

We will never go back to indifference to- 
ward the helpless and apathy toward the 
hopeless. 

We are not going back to declining prestige 
abroad and declining strength at home. 

We are a strong country but we will be 
stronger. We are a prosperous country, but 
we will be more prosperous. We are a com- 
passionate country, but we will extend that 
compassion to all people who suffer from 
neglect and who suffer from fear. We are a 
great country, but the country and the land 
that our children live in will be an even 
greater country and an even better land. 

In Franklin Roosevelt's time, there was a 
sense of crisis, of desperate danger, of 
threatening disaster. The need for action 
was plain. 

Today as we meet here in this beautiful 
city of Cleveland many of the problems of 
our society lie—like some giant iceberg— 
largely out of sight beneath a surface of 
abundance and might. One of the principal 
tasks of leadership is not only to solve prob- 
lems but to alert the Nation to the need to 
solve problems. 

Then, too, the clash of interest was clear. 
Then, too, the opponents were obvious. To- 
day, more than at any time in our history, 
labor and business, city and farm, rich and 
poor, share a common interest in the prog- 
ress of all of our people. 

The contest today is not so much between 
the aroused and the hostile, as it is be- 
tween the concerned and the indifferent. 
It is not so much between the oppressed 
and the privileged, as between the far- 
sighted and those without any vision. It 
is not so much between those who have little 
and those who have much, as it is between 
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those who know that their future is tied 
to the future of all and those who ignore 
this great lesson of history. 

And when the roll is called, when the 
trumpet sounds, when the strong of heart 
and the stout of spirit stand up to be count- 
ed, I have not the slighest doubt where this 
union will be or where American labor in the 
United States will be. You will be where 
you have always been: you will be on the side 
of compassion. You will be on the side of 
progress. You will be on the side of human 
rights. You will be on the side of the future. 

I now need your help to bring the fruits 
of progress to those bypassed and forgotten 
in our forward march. This is not just my 
program but yours. It is not the program of 
a single group or party; it is the program 
not of Democrats or Republicans—it is the 
program for all Americans. 

We have a program to give every American 
citizen an equal chance to hold a job, to 
vote, to educate his children, to enjoy all the 
blessings of liberty whatever his color or his 
race. 

Is this your program, too? 

We have a program to attack the conditions 
which cripple man's capacity to meet the 
demands of a swiftly moving society, to 
eliminate and to drive underground hopeless 
poverty. 

Is this your program, too? 

We have a program to give medical care to 
older Americans so that the ravages of illness 
will not destroy the rewards of a lifetime of 
labor. 

Is this your program, too? 

We have a program to extend minimum 
wage and unemployment benefits. 

Is this your program, too? 

Well, if this is so, let’s roll up our sleeves 
and get to work to pass this program before 
this Congress adjourns. For I warn you that 
poverty and injustice and disease will not 
wait. And this same sense of urgency must 
guide us as we prepare for the vast and 
troubling changes of the rest of this decade. 

The changes which confront the American 
economy are like three great rivers springing 
from sources that are deep in our history, 
swelling as they rush through our postwar 
boom, surging toward a meeting place in 
this decade where we must choose to subdue 
their power for our progress or find the hopes 
of millions submerged in the torrent. 

They are, first, the replacement of man by 
machine; second, the decline of jobs for the 
unskilled; and, third, the growth in our 
labor force. 

Thousands of jobs each week—more than 
2 million a year—are being taken over by 
machines and, if anything, this rate will in- 
crease as technology advances. 

At the same time, in the 1960's, the labor 
force is increasing 50 percent faster than it 
increased in the 1950's. 

In 1965, 1 million more youths will be 
looking for jobs than in 1964. In this decade, 
26 million young people will seek their first 
job. Ten million of them will not even have 
a high school diploma. 

These workers will enter a job market al- 
most closed to the man without a skill. 
Over the next 5 years, the demand for pro- 
fessional and technical people will go up 65 
percent; for clerical workers it will go up 45 
percent, but the demand for unskilled work- 
ers will not go up at all. 

So, the challenge to our leadership is clear. 
We must continue to expand our economy, 
creating new jobs. 

We must provide our workers with educa- 
tion and training to meet the needs of a 
new dynamic industry. 

Your Government is moving ahead with 
programs which, when passed by the Con- 
gress, will retrain more than half a million 
workers a year. 
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I have proposed a special commission on 
automation. But this is not a job for Gov- 
ernment alone. 

Industry has a demand for skills and in- 
dustry has a duty toward men and women 
who are displaced. Labor needs training for 
its members and owes talents to new work- 
ers. America needs full employment to sus- 

prosperity, and America has an 
obligation to give every citizen a chance to 
work. 

So, it is time for labor and management 
and Government to cooperate in establishing 
@ national manpower policy for the United 
States—a policy which will assess our fu- 
ture needs, a policy which will help aim all 
our pr of training and education, Gov- 
ernment and private alike, toward meeting 
our needs. 

The labor-management committees now 
working will contribute to such a policy. 
But Ihave appointed a Cabinet committee to 
consider the broadest aspects of such a 
policy. I will take further steps, in coopera- 
tion with labor and business, to make sure 
that the dignity and the right to labor is 
not lost in the currents of change; that every 
American who wants to work can work; that 
industry will not falter because it lacks the 
men and the women it needs. 

Yes, we know how to conquer these chal- 
lenges and all of the other challenges which 
face us today. The only real question is 
whether we have the will and the courage 
and the determination. And, standing here 
this morning, I know the answer to that 
question. The answer is yes. 

For many long years, for more than 50, 
I have seen labor fight the lonely battle for 
man’s freedom to eat, and to work, and to 
provide for his family and to pursue his 
happiness. 

You are no longer alone. Most of the 
American people have joined you and most 
of your old adversaries are with you, and 
the President of the United States is with 
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And if there are any here today content 
with old conquests, I say to you do not for- 
get the past from which we came. Do not 
forget the pains of hunger or the pangs 
of idleness. Do not forget the taste of 
hatred or the tears of hopelessness. Do not 
forget the emptiness on the faces of ragged 
children or the anguish on the faces of 
helpless fathers and mothers. 

For they still threaten far too many of 
our people. 

We have come a long way since we began. 
But the battle for the America that we 
believe in, the battle for the America that 
we have fought and died for will never be 
won until these blemishes have been 
stricken from the pages of American life. 

Our course is set. We are moving for- 
ward. And nothing will stop us until we 
arrive at our distant destiny, a destiny filled 
with the promise of a civilization as en- 
riching as man can hope to build on this 
earth, 

You are the privileged members of a 
proud, progressive union. You have the 
opportunity to provide and to follow leader- 
ship in which every member of the Com- 
munications Workers of America can take 
great pride. No other leader in this country 
has stood up more forcefully or more suc- 
cessfully for his people than your own presi- 
dent, Joe Beirne. 

So, as we go down the long, winding, 
uphill trail of a greater society, a better 
America, a place where every family has a 
roof over its head, where every child has 
an opportunity for an education, where 
there is a rug on the floor and a picture 
on the wall and a little music in the house— 
let's stand up behind that leadership of 
your country which says tomorrow will be 
better than yesterday. 
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(After presentation of two Princess tele- 
phones to the President for his daughters, 
the following statement was made by Presi- 
dent Johnson:) 

Mr. Beirne, I appreciate very much these 
beautiful phones for my daughters. I am 
glad that they will have title to them as a 
result of the generosity of the Communica- 
tions Workers. 

I hardly expected this great honor of 
membership in the Communications Work- 
ers of America, but I understand that it was 
voted unanimously based on my great ex- 
perience on the telephone. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. Speaker, the following editorial in 
today’s Cleveland Press paid special 
tribute to the President’s visit: 

THE L.B.J. Imace—Wuar Is Ir? 


It became obvious in Cleveland yesterday 
that in the coming Presidential campaign, 
Lyndon Baines Johnson is holding the high 
ground. 

Whoever his opponent will be it is not 
being partisan to say that this opponent is 
going to have trouble “retiring the side” 
that is in. 

Thousands—perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands—of Clevelanders poured out on a 
sunny June day to touch, to see, and jostle 
their President. Admiration ran rampant 
from people to President. It also ran from 
President to people. “We're all friends,” 
said Lyndon Johnson at one point. Nothing 
yesterday disputed that. 

Different leaders cast different images. 
Dwight Eisenhower was said to reflect the 
father image. Harry Truman the image of 
the “ordinary guy in a big job.” 

What is the sudden and gripping image of 
President Johnson? Is it professionalism, 
competence, or political know-how? Or a 
mixture of all these, along with a mystical 
rapport with people which quite defies 
name? 

It was not, certainly, by chance that 
President Johnson declined to come here to 
visit Governors, choosing instead to come 
for a speech to a labor union, 

Greater Cleveland enjoyed the Presiden- 
tial drop-in and the Johnson informality. 
Is there an American alive though who 
doesn’t shudder and cross his fingers when 
the President rides in an open car, leaps into 
chowds, and exposes himself to possible dan- 
ger with utter abandon? 


Mr. Speaker, the editorial in today’s 
Cleveland Plain Dealer carefully ana- 
lyzed his manpower policy statement and 
heralded the course which the President 
has taken: 

PRESIDENT CALLS FOR COOPERATION 


The key word in President Johnson’s 
speech in Cleveland yesterday was cooper- 
ation.” 

In calling upon labor, management, and 
Government to cooperate in establishing a 
national manpower policy, the President 
made clear his conviction that problems 
arising from current great changes in the 
American economy cannot be solved by Gov- 
ernment alone, 

The changes, as pointed out by Mr. John- 
son, are the replacement of man by ma- 
chines, the decline of jobs for the unskilled, 
and the growth in the Nation’s labor force. 
Thinking men and women, whether alined 
with labor, management, or Government can- 
not but be concerned by these statistics the 
President cited to show that 26 million young 
people will be seeking their first job during 
the present decade and that 10 million of 
them will lack even a high school diploma. 

Equally thought provoking is Mr. John- 
son’s statement that more than 2 million 
jobs a year are being taken over by machines 
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and that the rate is expected to go even 
higher as technology advances. 

If any substantial proportion of the 26 mil- 
lion young Americans seeking jobs during 
the 1960's fail to find gainful employment, 
the effect not only upon these youths but 
upon our entire economy and our system of 
government could be tragic. 

The President has wisely noted that it is to 
the interest of both management and labor, 
as well as to the broader interests of the Na- 
tion as a whole, that the manpower problems 
of today and of the future be solved. 

After recalling steps he had already taken 
to establish a national manpower policy, the 
President promised: “I will take future steps, 
in cooperation with labor and business, to 
make sure that the dignity and right to labor 
is not lost in the currents of change; that 
every American who wants to work can work; 
that industry will not falter because it lacks 
the money it needs.” 

These are encouraging words, particularly 
encouraging because of the use of that more 
important word “cooperation.” If the Pres- 
ident sticks to this approach and continues 
- to realize that progress along the lines need- 
ed can be achieved better at being a team 
than by a governmental blackjack, the suc- 
cess which he seeks and the whole Nation 
wants should be attained. 


POLISH WORKERS’ REVOLT 
AGAINST COMMUNISM—POZNAN 
RISING IN JUNE 28-29, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members have heard me speak often of 
the flame of freedom that continues to 
burn in the hearts of men enslaved be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We are aware 
that the desire to be free and independ- 
ent exists because on occasion men and 
women of the enslaved nations cannot 
control this desire and the fires burn 
fiercely. Such was the case 8 years ago 
when the workers in a state-controlled 
factory in Poznan, Poland, revolted. 

Poland’s workers have been suffering 
under communism for nearly 20 years. 
Since early 1945 they have been regi- 
mented, herded into nationalized, state- 
owned plants and forced to work under 
abominable conditions. These sturdy 
and stout-hearted Poles have not con- 
cealed their dislike of communism and 
of the Communist system. They have 
often expressed their feelings openly and 
actively. The best known of such in- 
stances was the uprising of factory work- 
ers in Poznan 8 years ago. 

These workers were grossly underpaid 
for the work they did. Some could not 
even buy sufficient bread with their pay. 
They had complained time after time 
to the authorities, but all their com- 
plaints had gone unheeded by the Com- 
munist government. On June 28, the 
workers in the large steel plant, some 
30,000 in all, staged a rising which was 
branded by the government as a revolt. 
Of course the authorities treated it as 
such, and did their worst to crush it with 
regular troops using artillery and tanks. 
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The sad upshot was that in a couple of 
days these helpless Polish workers were 
beaten. More than 100 were dead, and 
several hundred were wounded. Thus 
ended this gallant rising, but it showed 
that the spirit to fight against their op- 
pressors was not dead among Polish 
workers. It also showed that the Com- 
munist regime there could ignore com- 
plaints, but they did not ignore active 
resistance. So Polish workers, through 
their rising in Poznan, secured better 
pay, their working conditions were im- 
proved, and for a while at least the gov- 
ernment saw to it that workers’ com- 
aga were given due and proper atten- 
on. 

On the eighth anniversary of the 
Pozan rising we pay tribute to the victims 
of that daring deed and express our ad- 
miration to those who faced govern- 
ment artillery and tanks with rare 
courage. 


CHARLES R. ROSS, MEMBER OF THE 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Vermont 
1 STAFFORD] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time in order to discuss the 
status of a member of the Federal Power 
Commission, Mr. Charles R. Ross, Re- 
publican, of Burlington, Vt. 

Mr. Ross is a native of Middlebury, Vt., 
where he was born on February 24, 1920. 
After attending public schools in Ver- 
mont, he graduated from the University 
of Michigan with an A.B. degree in 1941. 

Following service in the Army Air 
Corps in World War II, Mr. Ross returned 
to the University of Michigan where he 
received both his M.B.A. and LL.B. de- 
grees in 1948. 

After serving as an instructor in busi- 
ness law and government and business 
regulation at Oregon State College in 
Corvallis, Oreg., Mr. Ross entered into 
private practice of the law in Burlington, 
Vt., where he practiced until 1959. 

In 1959, it was my privilege as Gover- 
nor of Vermont, to appoint Charles Ross 
to a 6-year term as a member of the Ver- 
mont Public Service Commission and to 
designate him as chairman of the com- 
mission. I look back with particular 
pride upon that appointment, as Mr. 
Ross served the State as the chairman 
of the public service commission in a 
most distinguished and enlightened 
manner, His policies and actions as 
chairman brought much prestige to the 
commission. 

In my judgement the President, who 
must take the ultimate responsibility for 
this appointment, would do well to give 
consideration to the fact that Commis- 
sioner Ross not only has strong support 
from such distinguished Senators as 
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HUMPHREY, PROXMIRE, AIKEN, PROUTY, 
CLARK, Hart, and KEATING, but also has 
strong support on a bipartisan basis for 
reappointment in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I urge the President, in the best inter- 
ests of the United States, to reappoint 
this able, distinguished, fearless, and fair 
public servant for another term on the 
Federal Power Commission. 

In 1961, Mr. Ross was redesignated as 
chairman of the Vermont Public Service 
Commission for an additional 2 years. 
He resigned from the Vermont Public 
Service Commission in order to accept 
nomination by President Kennedy to the 
Federal Power Commission on Septem- 
ber 16, 1961, for the term expiring June 
22, 1964. 

His nomination was confirmed by the 
Senate on September 22 and he took office 
September 29, 1961. 

Mr. Ross has served as a member of 
the Federal Power Commission with dis- 
tinction from the day he took office until 
the present time. It is with deep regret 
as a personal friend, as a fellow Ver- 
monter, and as one who has admired the 
objective fairness with which Charles 
Ross has executed his duties as a mem- 
ber of the Commission, that I learn that 
he may not be reappointed to succeed 
himself upon the termination of his pres- 
ent term next Monday, June 22. 

During the period Mr. Ross has served 
on the Commission, he has added im- 
measurably to the increased statute 
which the Commission now enjoys. 

I regret to learn that there appear to 
be powerful interests in the oil and gas 
industry who apparently are attempting 
to eliminate Mr. Ross from the Com- 
mission, since he has ably and con- 
scientiously looked after the interests of 
the consuming public of the United 
States as well as those of industry itself. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish to 
a a few very fine articles on Charles 
R. SS: 


From the Washington Post, June 2, 1964] 
THE SECOND Gas CRUSADE 


In 1956 a massive effort by the natural 
gas producers to destroy the basis of Federal 
price regulation foundered after the late 
Senator Francis P. Case, of South Dakota, 
revealed that an indiscreet attempt was made 
to buy his vote with a campaign contribu- 
tion. Undaunted, the wellhead warriors are 
regrouped for a second crusade organized 
around a subtle strategy and devious tactics. 

The first crusade sought by direct legisla- 
tive action to overturn a 1954 Supreme Court 
decision ordering the Federal Power Com- 
mission to regulate natural gas prices at the 
wellheads. The second seeks to gain the 
prize through an assault on the FPC. While 
an effort is being made to discredit the Com- 
mission with charges that it is incapable 
of regulating gas prices, a simultaneous cam- 
paign is being conducted to overturn its con- 
sumer-oriented majority with an appointee 
from the industry's camp. 

Since 1961 the FPC, under the able chair- 
manship of Joseph C. Swidler, has ordered 
pipeline companies and gas producers to re- 
fund some $600 million in excessive charges. 
Rate increases affecting more than 37 million 
consumers of natural gas would far exceed 
that sum. And where the financial stakes 
are so high, so is the pressure of the political 
tactics. 

Last month the United Press International 
supplied its newspaper clients with a photo- 
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graph of a petite young lady peering out 
from under a 10-pound questionnaire sent 
by the FPC to the gas producers, The ac- 
companying caption explained what a burden 
the huge questionnaire imposed upon the 
industry. What was not added was the fact 
that the picture was supplied by a public 
relations firm representing one of the giants 
in the natural gas industry. And while the 
industry seeks by stealth to influence an un- 
suspecting public, its friends in Congress 
harass the FPC with malicious personal 
attacks. 

This arrogant crusade deserves the fate 
suffered by its predecessor. 


[From the New York Times, June 16, 1964] 
TEST CASE FOR REGULATION 


A bitter controversy has been raging be- 
tween supporters and opponents of Charles 
R. Ross, a Republican member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, whose term expires 
on June 22. Mr. Ross, who served as chair- 
man of the Vermont Public Service Commis- 
sion before being named to the FPC by 
President Kennedy, is disliked by the power- 
ful oil and gas lobby for supplying the key 
vote in a number of 3-to-2 decisions that 
have meant tighter regulation and lower 
rates for electrical utilities, pipeline com- 
panies, and gas producers. 

The lobby is urging President Johnson to 
replace him. Meanwhile, a bipartisan group, 
led by Senators GEORGE AIKEN and WILLIAM 
Proxmire, fearing his departure would 
weaken the FPC, is working just as hard 
for his reappointment. 

The spirited campaigns for and against 
Mr. Ross obscure the record he has made 
as a Commissioner. He has been a highly 
competent and knowledgeable regulator fol- 
lowing an independent course. Sometimes 
he has defended consumer interests; at other 
times he has favored private rather than 
public power. His professionalism and in- 
dependence, combined with his devotion to 
public service, are sorely needed in the regu- 
latory agencies, particularly in the econom- 
ically important sectors of electrical energy 
and natural gas. L 

President Johnson has the prerogative of 
picking his own man, but it will be hard to 
find one with attributes of the rare order 
that Mr. Ross has brought to his post. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Johnson has yet to prove 
that he does want the best possible men for 
regulatory jobs. We criticized one of his 
first choices, the naming of Joe T. Dickerson 
to head the Interior Department's Office of 
Oil and Gas; Mr. Dickerson resigned after it 
was disclosed that he was receiving a pen- 
sion from an oil company. We also have 
questioned the recent nomination of Hamer 
H. Budge to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission because he lacks the professional 
background the position requires. 

These lapses accentuate the importance of 
the President’s decision on Mr. Ross. The 
appointment of nonprofessionals, with a 
passive or apathetic attitude toward the 
public interest, will inevitably lead to the 
atrophy of regulation. Constructive regu- 
lation depends on dedicated and alert public 
servants who are neither hostile nor over- 
friendly to special interests. Mr. Ross is in 
this category and deserves reappointment. 


[From the Washington Post, May 18, 1964] 
A CoNSUMERS’ Man 


President Johnson will decide whether the 
natural gas industry is to be effectively 
regulated when he makes a Republican ap- 
pointment to the Federal Power Commission 
in June. There is now a consumer-oriented 
majority of three on the Commission, but 
the table may be overturned with the expira- 
tion of the partial term of Charles R. Ross. 

Mr. Ross, a former chairman of the Ver- 
mont Public Service Board, joined the FPC 
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in 1961, a time when the poor performance 
of that body brought its reputation to an 
alltime low. Since then Ross, who is a 
Republican, has ably supported Chairman 
Swidler in reviving the FPC. But in per- 
forming his duties in a forthright and inde- 
pendent fashion, he has incurred the wrath 
of the natural gas lobbyists who for years 
have attempted to wreck the regulatory 
machinery. 

There are 34 million consumers of natural 
gas who rely on the FPC for protection 
against arbitrary price increases. Their in- 
terests would be served if the President re- 
appointed Charles R. Ross to a new full term 
on the FPC. 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in yielding to my distinguished 
colleague from Connecticut [Mr. SIBAL]. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, there are 
three areas in which the President con- 
tinually expresses great concern. I hope 
the President recognizes that the reap- 
pointment of Charles R. Ross to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission would contribute, 
in very large measure, to the attainment 
of his professed objectives. 

Again and again, the President ex- 
pounds on his war against poverty. He 
mentions it in virtually every public 
speech. Also among the President’s pri- 
mary concerns is his interest in consum- 
ers. The President has sent a special 
consumer message to this Congress and 
has appointed a Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs. Third, the President 
has expressed disappointment over the 
refusal of capable men to accept Govern- 
ment posts. 

A ringing blow can be struck in the 
war against poverty by the reappoint- 
ment of Charles Ross to the Federal 
Power Commission. Only when all our 
citizens are able to pay for vital utility 
services—gas to warm their bodies, elec- 
tricity to cook their meals—can any 
claim of victory be proclaimed. The im- 
pressive record of Mr. Ross, both as a 
member of the Vermont Public Service 
Commission and as a member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission demonstrates his 
intense awareness and contributions in 
this area. 

Similarly, Mr. Ross has also shown his 
concern for the interest of consumers. 
And as the Supreme Court has insisted 
over and over and over again, the Na- 
tural Gas Act was enacted to protect 
consumers from exploitation at the 
hands of natural gas companies. It is 
precisely Mr. Ross’ regulatory philosophy 
on this point—which totally conforms to 
that expressed by the President—which 
apparently has created the difficulty in 
his reappointment. 

This is not to say that Mr. Ross votes 
blindly for any particular interests. And 
this brings us to the third point, the 
President's difficulty in finding capable 
public servants. This point was force- 
fully made in an editorial appearing in 
the New York Times on June 16, 1964. 
I would like to quote a portion of that 
editorial: 

The spirited campaigns for and against 
Mr. Ross obscure the record he has made 
as a Commissioner. He has been a highly 
competent and knowledgeable regulator fol- 
lowing an independent course. Sometimes 
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he has defended consumer interests; at other 
times he has favored private rather than 
public power. His professionalism and inde- 
pendence, combined with his devotion to 
public service, are sorely needed in the regu- 
latory agencies, particularly in the economi- 
cally important sectors of electrical energy 
and natural gas. 

President Johnson has the prerogative of 
picking his own man, but it will be hard to 
find one with attributes of the rare order 
that Mr. Ross has brought to his post. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Johnson has yet to prove 
that he does want the best possible men for 
regulatory jobs. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ross has demon- 
strated an unusual professionalism while 
a member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. I am glad that we are taking 
this opportunity of pointing out for the 
benefit of the President the availability 
of Mr. Ross to serve a full term on the 
Federal Power Commission. 

In an effort to keep America moving 
as the President has often mentioned— 
particularly in these three vital areas— 
Charles R. Ross should be reappointed 
to a full term on the Federal Power Com- 
mission. If he is not reappointed, what 
are we to conclude? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
a the gentleman for his contribu- 

on, 

Mr. BELL, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. I applaud the words of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. SIBsaL]. Indeed, the issue of Mr. 
Ross’ reappointment personifies a test 
between professionalism and clientism. 
The particular ability of Mr. Ross has 
been noted. It is further exemplified in 
an editorial appearing in this month’s 
edition of Public Power which I would 
like to insert at this point: 

CONSUMER INTEREST BACKER 

In an address to the American Public Pow- 
er Association convention in Jacksonville, 
Fla., Prof. Horace M. Gray, of the University 
of Illinois, discussed the benefits of the com- 
petition provided in the electric utility in- 
dustry by consumer-owned electric systems 
and remarked, almost casually, “Here I dis- 
count the protection afforded by public reg- 
ep for I consider that well nigh worth- 
ess.” 

Although this may seem like an overly 
harsh appraisal of utility regulation, it should 
be remembered that it comes from a leading 
student of this field. Similar views are held 
by some others who have studied the history 
of utility regulation, and the record is re- 
plete with examples of regulatory failure 
compared with a far less impressive list of 
achievements. 

Because regulation, both on the State and 
Federal levels, has not measured up to its 
expectations, it would be dangerous to con- 
clude that the entire process of regulation 
should be scrapped. A more reasonable and 
realistic course for consumer interest groups 
to pursue is to be more vigilant about the 
process of regulation and to fight harder for 
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an improvement in the caliber of men select- 
ed for regulatory positions. 

It is for this reason that considerable 
concern was expressed by various consumer 
groups last month about the reappoint- 
ment of Charles R. Ross to another term 
on the Federal Power Commission. As 
Public Power went to press, President John- 
son had not acted either to reappoint Mr. 
Ross to a new term on the Commission or 
to drop him. His present term expires June 
22, and there were widespread reports last 
month that Mr. Ross’ reappointment was “in 
trouble” because of opposition from the 
natural gas industry. The charge against 
Mr. Ross: He is a consumer man, rather than 
an industry man—or as one gas trade journal 
phrased it, he is a “strong consumer interest 
backer.” 

We view Mr. Ross’ record on the Commis- 
sion with somewhat mixed emotions. We 
applaud his support for consumer positions 
in advocating flowthrough to the consumer 
of the benefits of the Federal tax concessions 
to utilities and in seeking stricter enforce- 
ment of licensing provisions for power com- 
pany hydroelectric projects. 

Because many local publicly owned elec- 
tric utilities also are large users of natural 
gas as a fuel in their generating plants, these 
utilities also have a big stake in the deci- 
sions made by the FPC in natural gas cases, 
and we applaud Mr. Ross’ stand in protect- 
ing the consumer interest in such cases. In 
many instances, he, along with Chairman 
Joseph C. Swidler and Commissioner David 
Black (and his predecessor, Howard Mor- 
gan), has been the “swing” vote providing a 
3-to-2 margin in favor of the consumer. 

On the other hand, we deplore Mr. Ross’ 
stand for higher cost power to consumers 
and underdevelopment of a great natural 
resource in backing construction by a power 
3 combine at the Mountain Sheep 

More important perhaps than even the 
record of votes on individual cases is whether 
Commissioner Ross has sought to regulate 
in the interest of consumers or whether he 
has succumbed—as have so many regulators 
through the years—to the thesis that what 
is good for the regulated utility is good for 
the consumer. The nature of the opposition 
to Mr. Ross’ reappointment indicates that he 
is truly consumer minded. 

The W. Post, in a editorial en- 
dorsing him, said that in performing his 
duties in a forthright and independent 
fashion, Commissioner Ross has incurred 
the wrath of the natural gas lobbyists who 
for years have attempted to wreck the regu- 
latory machinery. 

If Mr. Ross is not reappointed, he will 
join a distinguished group of Federal Power 
Commissioners who incurred the wrath of 
the natural gas lobbyists and either were 
not reappointed to FPC or not confirmed 
for a new term by the Senate. This group 
in the last 15 years includes the late Leland 
Olds, the late Thomas Buchanan, Dale Doty, 
and William R. Connole. In their service on 
FPC, they all were guilty of being strong 
consumer interest backers. 

What is at stake in Mr. Ross’ reappoint- 
ment is not just the fate of this Commis- 
sioner or the fate of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, The larger issue here is the future 
of the regulatory process itself. The job of 
a regulator is a trying one under the best of 

ces, but if the conscientious reg- 
ulator finds that his only reward is to get 
the ax at the conclusion of his term, then 
it is doubtful whether his successors will 
have any inclination to stand up for the 
consumer. 

Furthermore, if consumer-minded regu- 
lators continually are denied reappointment 
merely because they have committed the 
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“sin” of choosing to regulate in the con- 
sumer interest, then it is questionable 
whether other “consumer-minded” men can 
be persuaded in the future to accept ap- 
pointments to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion or other regulatory agencies. 

In the final analysis, not only the con- 
sumers but the regulated industries them- 
selves should have a vital, long-range stake 
in effective regulation. The regulated in- 
dustries for some years have been counter- 
ing charges that they are monopolies with 
the contention that they are “regulated in 
the public interest.“ In view of the past 
history of regulation, we have always con- 
sidered this a somewhat specious argument, 
But if the public gets the impression that 
the regulatory agencies more and more are 
merely tools of the industries they regulate, 
then there will be a complete lack of confi- 
dence by the public in the argument that 
monopolistic public service companies are 
“regulated in the public interest.” 

By the time this issue of Public Power 
reaches its readers, the question of Mr. Ross’ 
reappointment may already have been de- 
cided. If so, we hope the decision will 
strengthen rather than weaken the public’s 
confidence in the regulatory process, 


The point that bears emphasis is that 
Mr. Ross wrote the opinion for a 3-to- 
2 majority in probably the most impor- 
tant case to come before the present 
Commission—and the decision was 
“deplored” by public power. Yet, this 
organization recognizes the merit, the 
honesty, the integrity of Charles Ross 
and supports his reappointment. 

It is a rare day when organizations 
will support a man who votes against 
them. And it is a rare person who can 
command this type of respect. In the 
case of Mr. Ross, it is fully warranted. 
This is the type of regulator this coun- 
try desperately needs. It does not need 
the type characterized in the Washing- 
ton Post editorial of June 10, 1964: 


WEAKENING THE SEC 


If Hamer H. Budge, recently nominated by 
President Johnson for a vacancy on the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, pos- 
sesses any of the desirable attributes for that 
important post—such as a familiarity with 
the securities industry—they are obscured. 
Budge spent 10 years in the House as a Rep- 
resentative from Idaho, distinguishing him- 
self only by the assiduity with which he 
supported the conservative wing of the GOP 
and his friendship with CHARLES HALLECK. 

Until now the SEC has been winning its 
fight to institute long-overdue reforms in 
the operations of the organized security 
exchanges and the over-the-counter mar- 
kets. But the President’s unfortunate nom- 
ination of Budge is being interpreted in the 
industry as invitation to resist further pro- 
prosals from Washington. And within the 
SEC, which will soon lose a distinguished 
chairman with the departure of William L. 
Cary, those staff members who would do 
more than a perfunctory job in protecting 
the investors see some ominous handwriting 
on the wall. 

The regulatory agencies are afflicted by a 
number of maladies. A couple have been 
rendered obsolete, or partly so, by techno- 
logical change. And in others a failure to 
define specific goals leads to an obsession 
with trivia and the harassment of business. 
But the appointment of men such as Budge 
who are more interested in cooperation than 
in regulation can only make matters worse 
by interjecting a strong element of “client- 
ism,” the jargon word used to characterize 
the regulatory agency which protects the 
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interests of its client industry rather than 
those of the public. 


This country will be the poorer if Mr. 
Ross is not reappointed. His potential 
contributions as a fair and efficient regu- 
lator will be lost. Perhaps even more im- 
portant, a failure to reappoint him would 
serve a clear, convincing and unequiv- 
ocal notice to capable public interest 
minded citizens in every corner of this 
great Nation that their services are not 
wanted—that any contribution they 
would make would be rewarded by a vote 
of no confidence. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ma- 
THIAS). 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks 
which have been made by the gentleman 
from Vermont, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Certain individuals have probably been 
fighting quietly against Mr. Ross’ reap- 
pointment. Is it not remarkable, by the 
way, that despite the widespread public 
support of Mr. Ross recounted in news- 
papers all over the country, that it should 
be a close issue? Nonetheless, I strongly 
suspect that there are many elements in 
the gas and electric industry that would 
like to see him reappointed. They may 
not be vocal, but they are there. 

Utilities have no reason to oppose ef- 
fective regulation, provided it is sound, 
honest, and economic. Mr, Rose epito- 
mizes these virtues. Utility executives 
recognize the dangers of excess, If 
Commissions are loaded with overly 
zealous persons with any particular 
orientation, excesses will follow and— 
as history clearly shows—the people re- 
volt and shut the lid. They shut it tight 
and they shut it hard. Surely, this is 
not the road a sensible person would pre- 
fer to take. 

It would be most unfortunate if 
Charles R. Ross were not reappointed to 
a full term as a member of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Linpsay] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to commend my col- 
league from Vermont, Representative 
ROBERT STAFFORD, for the strong support 
he is giving to the reappointment of 
Charles R. Ross to the Federal Power 
Commission. I join Mr. STAFFORD in 
strongly urging this reappointment. 

An historic tendency, Mr. Speaker, is 
for regulatory agencies to lose sight of 
the original purpose for which they were 
established. Indeed, it is not uncom- 
mon for regulatory agencies to end up in 
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effect representing the interests and in- 
dustries they were set up to regulate. 
This suggests the sad state of the FPC 
in 1961, when Charles Ross was ap- 
pointed to fill an unexpired term which 
concludes June 22 of this year. At that 
time, the reputation of the FPC was at 
an alltime low. Since then Ross, who 
is a Republican, has participated in, and 
helped direct, the revival of this impor- 
tant agency. 

One of the notable qualities of Com- 
missioner Ross has been the independ- 
ence of judgment he has demonstrated 
time and again. He has withstood the 
great pressures that beset anyone on the 
FPC, and, on crucial occasions, has 
joined Chairman Swidler and Commis- 
sioner Black in representing consumer 
interests. Since Commissioners O’Con- 
nor and Woodward generally support gas 
industry positions, Commissioner Ross 
provides the 34 million consumers who 
use gas with a slim 3-to-2 margin on the 
Commission. Should Ross not be ap- 
pointed, the delicate balance favoring 
consumer interests very likely would be 
upset. 

Mr. Speaker, Charles Ross is needed 
on the Federal Power Commission. In 
recent years the country has been well 
served by the FPC. Consumers, for ex- 
ample, are not likely to forget the Com- 
mission’s recent action ordering pipeline 
companies and gas producers to refund 
some $600 million in excessive charges. 
As pressures build up for new price 
raises, the need for Charles Ross to con- 
tinue serving on the FPC becomes obvi- 
ous. I am pleased to join Representa- 
tive Starrorp in urging Commissioner 
Ross’ reappointment. 


VACATING SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, inad- 
vertently time was requested for me for 
a special order on Thursday next. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
special order previously granted to me 
on that date be withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 


TIPS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED AS 
WAGES FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 
PURPOSES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LisonaTI). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined in sponsoring legislation aimed at 
rectifying an equitable situation con- 
fronting employees of the hotel and 
motel trade in my own State of New 
York. This does not rule out the desira- 
bility of securing prompt administrative 
action which I sincerely hope may still 
be forthcoming. 

The crux of the problem is that the 
Social Security Administration will not 
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permit an accounting whereby tips, in- 
cluded as wages, may be credited for so- 
cial security purposes. This is affecting 
35,000 employees of New York hotels and 
motels. 

It seems to me that the Government 
is sticking with an archaic argument 
which is also patently contradictory. It 
is clear that we have authoritative inter- 
pretation to the effect that tips are to be 
considered as wages. Any discussion of 
the matter must firstly settle this point. 

Section 209 of the Social Security Act 
defines wages as remuneration “includ- 
ing the cash value of all remuneration 
paid in any medium other than cash.” 
The exclusions set forth in furtherance 
of this section do not bear upon tips by 
word or implication. The interpreta- 
tion of the expression “wages” is broad 
and general. It would seem to me that 
on this basis alone the Social Security 
Administration could justly include tips 
as wages. 

It is a universally established prin- 
ciple that tips received by employees are 
part of their compensation. Certainly 
this is applicable in all labor contract 
negotiations where we find a consider- 
able spread between the salaries of 
tipped and nontipped personnel. The 
source of remuneration is irrelevant. 
The fact is that in the relations between 
employee and employer, tips are consid- 
ered as part of the employee’s compen- 
sation. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
in a pre-World War II case, Club Troika, 
Inc., 2 NLRB 90, 94 (1936), stated in 
part: 

In the restaurant trade tips received by a 
waiter are generally regarded as part of his 
salary, so that the wage paid by the em- 
ployer is lower than what would normally 
and otherwise be paid. 


This argument was upheld by the at- 
torney general of the State of New York. 
In the field of unemployment insurance, 
tips are treated as general remunera- 
tion. Another New York case resulted 
in a similar ruling affecting workmen's 
compensation. 

The most puzzling contradiction in the 
whole area is uncovered when we com- 
pare the regulations of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration with the criteria im- 
posed by the Internal Revenue Service. 
Tips are considered wages for the pur- 
pose of Federal and State income taxes. 
In other words, the Internal Revenue 
Service interprets tips as ordinary income 
which automatically makes it taxable. 
The Service does not distinguish be- 
tween tips and other income; its ap- 
proach denies the relevancy of the 
source. 

Thus we have two Federal arms of 
Government with opposed definitions as 
to what constitutes income. It is spu- 
rious and unrealistic for the Social Se- 
curity Administration to rule that tips 
do not constitute a basic and fully ac- 
cepted part of the employee’s salary. 

In effect, the Administration holds to 
the unreal and outmoded concept that 
employees in the hotel industry are paid 
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a weekly wage approximating $40. These 
employees are limited to social security 
based on this earnings figure. Of course, 
this represents sharply reduced bene- 
fits for these workers under the act; it 
puts them on the lowest scale. 

The irony here is that $40 can hardly 
be considered a living wage; and we are 
all aware that because of tipping, the 
figure is utterly unrepresentative of the 
employee’s real income. 

Recognizing this point, the New York 
Hotel Trades Council has negotiated a 
contract with the hotel association of 
the city incorporating a provision where- 
by $70 is determined to be the tipped 
employee’s weekly salary. Employers 
shall pay and deduct for Federal social 
security tax purposes based on this wage 
of $70. Employees shall account for a 
total salary of $70, which includes their 
standard wage in addition to tips. 

It seems to me that this arrangement 
meets the requirements of the social se- 
curity regulations. Previous rulings of 
the Revenue Service dealing with New 
York minimum wage laws indicate that 
tips constitute wages, and that in this 
context it is not absolutely essential that 
tips must pass from employer to em- 
ployee directly in order to be properly ac- 
counted for. I fervently urge that the 
method of accounting provided for in the 
aforementioned collective bargaining 
agreement be deemed acceptable. It is 
consistent with a number of past judg- 
ments and it is in the interests of simple 
justice. The trust fund which has been 
set aside represents a fair agreement and 
a proper vehicle through which the pres- 
ent inequities can be rectified. The fund 
has accumulated approximately $500,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the simple facts of this 
case speak loudly and boldly in favor of 
the New York Trades Council member- 
ship and their settlement with the Hotel 
Association of New York City, Inc. In 
my judgment the Government must move 
swiftly to correct the injustice facing 
these tipped employees. A fresh and 
realistic decision is long overdue. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. MinisH (at the request of Mr. 
SxrrRH of Iowa), for 60 minutes, on July 1. 

Mr. Ryan of New York, for 1 hour, 
June 19, 1964. 

Mr. Puctnsx1, for 1 hour, June 19, 
1964. 

Mr. Epmonpson (at the request of Mr. 
Pucrxskr), for 1 hour, June 19, 1964. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan, for 1 hour, 
June 19, 1964. 

Mr. Evins, for 20 minutes, June 19, 
1964. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois, for 1 hour, June 
19, 1964. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Marutas), for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gray, for 5 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend re- 
marks, was granted to: 

Mr. FERNÓS-ISERN. 

Mr. Curtis to include extraneous mat- 
ter in his remarks in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. PHILBIN. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 

Mr. ALGER to include extraneous mate- 
rial in his remarks during debate on 
H.R. 11375. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Marntas) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. TALCOTT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SMITH of Iowa) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Powe tt in two instances. 

Mr. PICKLE. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 13 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
June 19, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2189. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

2190. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting addi- 
tional information relating to case No. 
A8119886, involving suspension of deporta- 
tion, pursuant to Public Law 87-885; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BUCKLEY: Committee on Public 
Works. Report on highway construction 
practices in the State of Arizona (Rept. No. 
1494). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 11522. A bill to provide la- 
bor standards for certain persons employed 
by Federal contractors to furnish services 
to Federal agencies, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1495). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 9774. A bill to 
terminate the Columbia Plaza urban renewal 
project area and plan, to restore certain 
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property in the District of Columbia to the 
former owners thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1496). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 11659. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to require addi- 
tional precautionary measures aboard cer- 
tain aircraft in the interest of the safety of 
the traveling public; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 11660. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide that 
certain provisions of insurance contracts 
covering loss of life or personal injury of 
passengers being transported in air trans- 
portation shall be null and void; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 11661. A bill making it a felony to 
carry firearms or explosives on board com- 
mercial aircraft and to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to require addi- 
tional precautionary measures aboard cer- 
tain aircraft in the interest of the safety of 
the traveling public; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 11662. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide that 
certain provisions of insurance contracts 
covering loss of life or personal injury of 
passengers being transported in air trans- 
portation shall be null and void; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 11663. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to require addi- 
tional precautionary measures aboard cer- 
tain aircraft in the interest of the safety of 
the traveling public; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 11664. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 11665. A bill to authorize the pay- 
ment of night differential to postal field 
service employees on annual or sick leave 
who are on regular tours of duty for which 
night differential is paid; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 11666. A bill to provide for the detail 
of Foreign Service officers to private insti- 
tutions and organizations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 11667. A bill to authorize the coordi- 
nated development of the water resources 
of the Pacific Southwest, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 11668. A bill to establish, in the House 
of Representatives, the office of delegate from 
the District of Columbia; to provide for the 
election of the delegate; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 11669. A bill making it a felony to 
carry firearms or explosives on board com- 
mercial aircraft and to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to require addi- 
tional precautionary measures aboard cer- 
tain aircraft in the interest of the safety of 
the traveling public; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


June 18 


By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 11670. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that World War 
II and Korean conflict veterans entitled to 
educational benefits under any law admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration who 
did not utilize their entitlement may trans- 
fer their entitlement to their children; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 11671. A bill to regulate the labeling 
and advertising of cigarettes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 11672. A bill to provide a uniform pe- 
riod for daylight saving time; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.J. Res. 1044. Joint resolution to provide 
for the display of the flag of the United States 
of America on Father's Day, the third Sun- 
day in June; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H. Res. 787. Resolution to inquire into the 
financial or business interests of any present 
or former Member, officer, or employee of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H. Res. 788. Resolution to inquire into the 
financial or business interests of any present 
or former Member, officer or employee of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXTI, 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania presented 
Senate Resolution 47 of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, adopted 
June 10, 1964, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 11673. A bill for the relief of Daisy 

Brown; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EDWARDS: 

H.R. 11674. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Pappa Konstantinou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 11675. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Biondi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


938. By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: Pe- 
tition of the Council of the City of Phila- 
delphia memorializing the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States to enact 
H.R. 3881, which provides Federal aid to 
communities in the solution of their mass 
transportation problems. This resolution 
was adopted unanimously by the council 
June 11, 1964; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

939. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to the Su- 
preme Court decision of June 15, 1964, relat- 
ing to State legislative reapportionment 
being based on population; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Results of 1964 Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the response to my 1964 ques- 
tionnaire gives a cross section view of 
the thinking in my district on serious 
questions facing our Nation. For the 
benefit of my colleagues, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a copy of the 
results of my 1964 questionnaire: 

RESULTS OF 1964 QUESTIONNAIRE 

We have finally completed compiling the 
results of our questionnaire sent out in April. 
Slightly over 10,000 replies were received. 
In addition to answering the questionnaire, 
many of you wrote additional comments and 
notes, as well as letters, further explaining 
your views on the subjects covered. I ap- 
preciate your great interest in the serious 
problems facing our Nation, as exemplified 


by both the return of the questionnaire and 
your comments which have all been studied. 

One of the most interesting results are the 
replies in regard to the civil rights bill and 
its provisions. In reply to question No. 7: 
“Do you favor the civil rights bill now be- 
fore the Congress?”—31 percent voted “yes”; 
40 percent voted no“; and 29 percent “not 
sure.” In question No. 8, however, which 
briefly describes five separate sections of the 
bill, the vote was overwhelmingly in favor 
of each of these sections. Ninety percent 
favored equal voting rights in Federal elec- 
tions; 921% percent favored equal education- 
al opportunities; 83 percent equal employ- 
ment opportunities; 61 percent nondiscrim- 
ination in public accommodations; and 72 
percent nondiscrimination in federally as- 
sisted projects. 

In regard to the wheat program now in 
effect, only 14 percent favor this am, 
with 64 percent opposed, and 22 percent not 
sure about it. In answer to the question: 
Do you favor a gradual withdrawal by Gov- 
ernment from the farm economy?”—177 per- 
cent answered “yes”; only 13 percent “no,” 
with 10 percent “not sure.” This is indica- 
tive of dissatisfaction with Federal farm 
controls and programs. 

By a 2-to-1 margin, your replies indicated 
disapproval of the sales of agricultural prod- 
ucts to Russia and Communist nations; and 
91 percent disapproved of any sales to Com- 
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munist nations on credit terms with the 
United States guaranteeing the loans. 

Another subject, which at present is gen- 
erating a great deal of mail, is the legislation 
to amend the Constitution and permit volun- 
tary Bible reading and prayers in our public 
schools—77 percent approved of this with 
only 16 percent voting “no” and 7 percent 
“not sure.” 

The people of Nebraska are still not sold on 
the value of the foreign aid program, as 81 
percent voted disapproval with only 8½ per- 
cent approving and 10% percent not sure. 
Another significant feature of the poll has 
brought out that President Johnson has not 
completely sold his economy talks to the 
people of the country on the one hand while 
advocating, on the other hand, the passage 
of massive new spending programs. In an- 
swer to the question: “Do you agree with 
President Johnson that we can carry out his 
programs and still reduce the budget?“ 
82 percent voted “no”; only 7½ percent “yes”; 
and 104% percent “not sure.” This seems to 
me to be one of the most significant results 
of this questionnaire. 

I want to thank all of you again for taking 
the time to fill out the questionnaire, as it is 
most helpful to me as your Representative in 
Congress. It enables me to better represent 
you and your thinking. The results of the 
e are tabulated in the table that 

ollows. 


Percent 


7. Do you favor the civil rights bill now before the Con- 


8. Do you approve me the following section of the bill 


1. The administration has recommended enactment of 
essentially the same wheat 754 — for this 
which was rejected by the wheat farmers last 


Do you favor this type of program? which would tee the same rights to all regard- 
8 Do you a flexible price sag tp and land less of the color of thelr, skin: 10 
Wenn...... OE Equal voting rights in Federal elections? _...... 90 4 
(c) Do o yon favor a gradual ab by Govern- b) Equal educational opportunities? 92 4 3% 
t from the re economy? © Equal employment opporsinitioe? 83 10 7 
(d) Dern o you believe cers ionia be per- d) Non tion in public accommodations? 61 23 16 
mitted to produce a greater percentage of our e) ee in federally assisted proj- 
sugar needs? - 98% 1% 5 CES :- nnn anne nn ee-- 72 14 14 
2. Do you favor selling . ee products to Russia 9. Do za approve of the manner in which the President is 
and Communist nations? 
(a) Do you favor such sales on credit terms with mr) T e Panama Situation 28 43 29 
the United States teeing loans? (b) Cuba and Castro?_...... 2 12 69 19 
3. 8 3 pass my bill to restrict imports of all 0 Vie E — 13 58 29 
to the United States? FF Se d) Our entire foreign pollen? 2.22... 8 66 
4. shouid t = spice ne be amended to permit volun- 10. Do you believe that the Monroe Doctrine should be en- 
tary Bible reading and ae in our public 8 8 as far as removing Communist governments 
5. Do you 1 continuation of the nuclear test ban m the Western Hemishpere 79 10 11 
e TLE T ETE ENE SS E it. rhe President's so-called 2 & 3 would re- 
6. A bill . Congress to authorize veterans vive the CCC camps and W. 3 of the 
of World War I to receive a 1 of $100 8 iges at a cost of — 1. 51,000,000, 000 for the first 
unless other income exceeds $2,400 if single or $3,600 per year. Do you ap CPP 157 7334) ll 
year with erg The’ estimated cost of this 12. president Jo as recommended $3,400,000,000 to 
program the first ding to the Veterans’ carry on the foreign aid program next year. Do you 
Administration, 2081 ud be $1,2¢ 81,266, 247,000. Would you Apo 84 81 104% 
Will ee kh 13. Do vou agree with President Johnson that 
carry out his programs and still balance the budget? 7% 82 10 


Mali which flourished between the 11th 
and 17th centuries, reaching its peak in 
the early 1200’s. Around the turn of the 
1 8 the French obtained control of 

In 1958 Mali, along with most West 
African French territories, became an 
autonomous republic within the French 
community. The next year Mali and 
several of its neighbors attempted to 
form a Federation of Mali, but only Sene- 
gal and Mali actually united. On June 
20, 1960, they became a sovereign state 
which, however, was dissolved 2 months 
later. 


we would like to extend warm felicita- 
tions today to His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of Mali, Modibo Keita; and His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Mali to the 
United States, Oumar Sow. 

Mali is a landlocked West African 
country straddling the divide between the 
arid Sahara to the north and the more 
cultivable savannah zone to the south. 
It lies across ancient trade routes be- 
tween North and sub-Saharan Africa. 
The town of Timbuktu, long a symbol 
to the Westerner of exotic Africa, lies 
within its domains. Its name is taken 
from the powerful and rich empire of 


Mali Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
20, Mali will celebrate the fourth anni- 
versary of her independence. Since the 
House will not be in session on that day, 
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Since this time Mali has made valiant 
efforts to modernize. It is fully cogni- 
zant of its limitations. As a landlocked 
country, it must rely on the good will of 
its neighbors in order to keep trade 
routes open to the outside world. Lack- 
ing in natural resources, Mali’s economy 
now and in the near future must rely on 
farming, livestock, and fishing. 

Mali has chosen a socialist model 
through which to advance. A 5-year de- 
velopment plan through 1965 is concen- 
trating on agriculture as a basis for in- 
creasing exports. Later, industry will 
be developed. Maintaining a strict neu- 
trality, Mali has accepted aid from all 
sides, including the United States and 
France. Mali has “Africanized” the 
state, thus giving talented young Malians 
a chance to develop their skills. 

We salute Mali on its fourth year of 
independence. With a minimum of cor- 
ruption and a sense of self-reliance, au- 
sterity, and hard work, Mali is moving 
forward toward a brighter future. 


The Foreign-Trade Zones Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. FERNÓS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
two anniversaries occur this week which 
do great honor to two Members of the 
House. June 18 is the 30th anniversary 
of the Foreign-Trade Zones Act of 1934 
authored by the gentleman from New 
York, the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
and June 17 is the 14th anniversary of a 
significant amendment to that act which 
was sponsored by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, the Honorable Hate Bosses. 
The wisdom and foresight of these dis- 
tinguished and highly esteemed col- 
leagues is reflected by the fact that the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Act, as amended, is 
of ever-increasing usefulness to business 
firms engaged in international commerce 
and industry. 

The Celler Act provided for the estab- 
lishment of Foreign-Trade Zones in or 
adjacent to U.S. ports of entry, these 
zones being an American version of the 
classic trade device known as a free port 
which had served commerce abroad for 
several hundred years. The orginal act 
permitted foreign and domestic mer- 
chandise into these zones without pay- 
ment of customs duties unless and until 
goods actually entered into the customs 
territory of the United States. The 
Boggs amendment enlarged the useful- 
ness of the act by permitting manufac- 
turing to be conducted in these duty-free 
foreign-trade zones. 

Through the years we have seen an 
increased number of established foreign- 
trade zones, and ever-increasing inter- 
est in the value of the zone idea for 
industrial activity. In addition to for- 
eign-trade zones in operation in New 
York City, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Toledo, a new zone was es- 
tablished at Mayaguez, P.R., in 1961. 
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I am proud to cite the fact that the 
very first foreign trade zone established 
solely for industrial purposes is located 
at Pefiuelas, P.R., in operation there since 
May 1962. This is a dramatic tribute to 
the imaginative and useful industrial 
development efforts of the Economic 
Development Administration of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Much of the recent activity and rising 
interest in the Foreign-Trade Zones Act 
may be attributed to increased attention 
to overall international trade and to more 
effective employment of the act for the 
purpose for which it was intended—to 
expedite and encourage our foreign com- 
merce, Favorable developments in more 
effective use of the zone idea are in no 
small part due to the skillful and vision- 
ary administration of the Foreign-Trade 
Zones Act by the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board headed by our distinguished Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Luther H. Hodges. 


ARA, if It Could Eschew Crass Politics, 
Could Be Helpful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a major 
persistent problem among small indus- 
tries is their inability to diversify into 
new products and fields and to conduct 
research to keep up with changing tech- 
nologies. ARA could help here. For ex- 
ample, in 1960 Kentucky was stimulated 
by a $750,000 Kellogg Foundation grant 
to launch a 7-year pilot program to de- 
velop the depressed eastern region of the 
State. Among the “resource develop- 
ment” team sent out was Gilbert Brown, 
a University of Kentucky forestry and 
wood utilization specialist, because 
three-fourths of the 33 eastern counties 
is forested. In 2 years Brown was able 
to talk scores of operators into adopting 
enough new methods and products to 
measurably increase production and em- 
ployment through the eastern Kentucky 
wood use industry. He saw more was 
needed. 

The more I talked to the sawmillers and 
other lumber operators, the more I realized 
the need for something for small business- 
men like our Agricultural Research and Ex- 
tension Service which revolutionized our 
farming three decades ago. Most of these 
small businessmen are in the same state of 
anarchic independence our farmers were 
then. They run one-man operations with a 
total lack of research and marketing devel- 
opment facilities and the expert's broad 
knowledge. 


So Brown turned to the ARA and in 
May 1962 got a $642,000 grant for the 
university to establish in Jackson, Ky., 
the nation’s first Wood Use Demonstra- 
tion and Training Center. Equipped 
with the latest machines, it will show 
lumber operators the most modern pro- 
duction techniques and product ideas 
and train their workers to use the new 
equipment and methods. Though the 
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Center opened just last Feb- 
ruary—1964—Brown estimates it will re- 
lease vast new energies to stimulate the 
surrounding Appalachian forest region 
in several States, adding over the next 5 
years 3,000 new jobs and annual payroll 
of $7,500,000. 

This is the sort of thing ARA should 
seek to inspire all over the Nation. For 
unless it gets back to the job intended for 
it, ARA could become the initial step 
toward a hierarchy of Moscow-style lo- 
cal planning soviets and state-financed 
industries that will spell the early demise 
of our free enterprise system. 

A congressional investigation of the 
present operation of ARA should be 
made before any further moneys are al- 
lotted to it. 


“Importance of the Coal Industry”— 
Address by Senator Byrd of West 
Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia, 
Rosert C. Byrp, was recently one of the 
principal speakers at the 47th Annual 
Convention of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. Because the coal industry is 
one of the major foundations of a pros- 
perous society, Senator Byrp focused his 
attention on the outlook for its future. 
He found that it now has all the ele- 
ments needed to make it a success. 

Senator Byrp said the coal industry 
could be the springboard to full employ- 
mentin Appalachia. He said it holds the 
key to new developments in chemicals, 
medicines, and other necessary phases 
of our daily lives. 

The studies now underway in the Office 
of Coal Research have more than justi- 
fied the hopes of the men who spon- 
sored the Government projects, the 
Senator added. 

But, as we all know, much help is still 
needed to clear the way for a healthy 
growth of the industry, in keeping with 
the needs of an expanding population. 
Unfortunately, Senator Byrp found a 
formidable stumbling block, in the form 
of residual oil imports, thrown in the 
path of this development. 

Mr. President, Senator Byrp said in 
one sentence what economists have tried 
to explain with complicated charts and 
figures, when he stated: 

It is obviously folly to force the taxpayer 
to underwrite artificial economic respiration 
when the natural, normal, reasonable, in- 
expensive road to recovery can be opened 
merely by reducing the tanker traffic that 
has saturated the Atlantic seaboard with 
an unneeded, objectionable, and injurious 
foreign commodity. 


Because of the importance of this ad- 


dress to the problems facing the country 
at this time, I ask unanimous consent 
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that it be printed at this point in the 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, NEw YORK HILTON HOTEL, NEW YORK 
Crry, JUNE 16, 1964 
If the computers used for predicting elec- 

tions were to analyze the outcome of this 

convention on the basis of early returns, I 

am confident that they would forecast a 

great day for West Virginia. In a little more 

than an hour, our State has produced three 
speakers. 

But we are a generous people and neither 
Mr. Salvati, nor Mr. Tierney, nor I have any 
intention of taking advantage of this forum 
to extol the virtues of West Virginia or to 
enter any special pleas for our State. As 
spokesman for commercial producers and 
sales companies throughout the country, 
National Coal has a national responsibility. 

While I have in the past and will continue 
to work primarily in the interest of West 
Virginia, I assure you that I shall do every- 
thing possible to bring about the resuscita- 
tion of the coal industry in all our mining 
States. Because a going coal industry can 
contribute so importantly to the national 
economy and is a vital component of the de- 
fense structure, there is no gainsaying the 
truism that what is good for coal is good for 
America. I am confident, for instance, that 
there is a great potential for mining States 
in the Rocky Mountain area, and I believe 
its development should be encouraged. 

The coal industry has always been an im- 
portant part of my life. The head of my 
family was a coal miner. I know the disap- 
pointment of having an evening go by with- 
out the sound of the whistle signifying work 
on the morrow. I have lived through weeks, 
and even months, of that silence. It is an 
indelible experience. Perhaps, in balance, it 
tends to enrich one’s life, to make him more 
appreciative of better times. Furthermore, 
those memories of workless days—and the 
knowledge that they continue to persist— 
strengthen one’s determination to do every- 
thing possible toward improving the position 
of the coal industry and the lot of the 
miners. 

Their fortunes—or misfortunes—are linked 
closely to the success of this convention. 
Your sessions on investments in the coal in- 
dustry, on research, on market outlook as 
described by representatives of your indus- 
trial customers, on exports—what evolves in 
these sessions can have a most important 
bearing on the economic outlook of every- 
one who works in the mines, of all who trans- 
port coal, who produce supplies and equip- 
ment for the coal industry, whose bank or 
market or clothing store is located in a coal 
region. 

The national coal convention has a col- 
lateral advantage. It provides the meeting 
place for exchanges of ideas during informal 
get-togethers. Conversations of this kind 
are often more productive than formal busi- 
ness sessions. I enjoy sitting down when- 
ever possible with Steve Dunn and Bob Hall, 
whose judgment about the coal industry and 
the people in it is highly respected by every- 
one in Washington. We recently put to- 
gether a list of recommendations for Gov- 
ernment action that would benefit coal, and 
I have placed these suggestions before Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Because of the administration's determina- 
tion to improve the situation in Appalachia, 
there would seem to be definite hope for an 
acceleration of the economy of the coal in- 
dustry in this area. I personally have felt 
that the Appalachia Commission committed 
a serious oversight in not declaring imported 
residual oil a major cause of unemployment. 
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Because coal’s resurgence would be the 
springboard to a healthy Appalachia, I have 
recommended that the Government under- 
take a thorough study of the impact of for- 
eign oil in this region. You and I know the 
debilitating effect of too much foreign oil. I 
think that this phase of Appalachia’s prob- 
lems needs to be made an official part of the 
record. The study could be carried out 
either through the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration or as part of the Appalachian 
program. I am convinced that such a study 
would show that coal sales could increase by 
almost a quarter of a billion dollars if this 
fuel were to serve the east coast markets cap- 
tured by foreign oil shippers. Add $180 mil- 
lion for railroad freight traffic. When these 
figures become a part of an official Govern- 
ment document, I doubt that even the New 
York and New England oil merchants would 
dare protest cutbacks in residual oil imports. 
It is obviously folly to force the taxpayer to 
underwrite artificial economic respiration 
when the natural, normal, reasonable, inex- 
pensive road to recovery can be opened mere- 
ly by reducing the tanker traffic that has 
saturated the Atlantic seaboard with an un- 
needed, objectionable, and injurious foreign 
commodity. 

Being realistic, we who are working for 
coal do not expect all competitive foreign 
residual oil to be kept from our shores, re- 
gardless of the justification of our cause. 

Because of the rapid development in long- 
distance transmission of electricity, imported 
power is another competitor that could pre- 
empt a sizable proportion of the continually 
expanding energy market and seriously stunt 
coal’s growth. Through tariffs and subven- 
tions, Canada has effectively blocked large 
volumes of the traditional flow of U.S. coal 
across her border. For this country to accept 
abnormal amounts of the Dominion’s hydro- 
electric power while these conditions prevail 
must not be tolerated. 

On the credit side, the State Department 
has been making a determined effort to con- 
vince foreign nations of the desirability of 
removing prohibitory tariffs, controls, and 
other devices that discriminate against our 
own coal exports. I have asked the President 
to take a personal interest in this program, 
for unless restrictions are removed it is a 
foregone conclusion that coal and oil from 
the Communist bloc will move into markets 
which the U.S. coal industry is prepared to 
serve. I have suggested that both the State 
and Commerce Departments distribute 
abroad wherever practical the brochure on 
coal exports prepared some months ago by 
NCA, 

Adjustment of Panama Canal tolls to per- 
mit greater flexibility for U.S. coal shipments 
to Far East markets could also help the in- 
dustry materially. I have also asked the 
White House to issue an Executive order 
compelling all Government agencies and de- 
fense installations to make fuel selections 
from fair and impartial evaluations of pres- 
ent and anticipated fuel costs and avail- 
ability. Recent meetings I have had—and 
at which Mr. Coryell of NCA has been pres- 
ent—with Defense and other Department 
officials are already producing results: We 
have succeeded in halting conversions from 
coal at certain defense facilities, and we are 
getting the same consideration for coal or 
electric heating equipment as is given to 
other sources of heat in other Federal fa- 
cilities. z 

Now let us look briefly at the atom, which 
was not expected to become a serious com- 
petitor of coal in the electric power market 
for some years to come. Deyelopments 
within the past several months necessitate 
an immediate reappraisal. 

The drastic reduction in cost of construct- 
ing nuclear powerplants has introduced a 
new form of competition in areas not too 
far removed from the mine mouth. The sit- 
uation becomes more acute through direct 
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and hidden subsidies provided by the Fed- 
eral Government, 

Rather than continue to use Treasury 
funds for the stimulation of coal industry 
competition, it would seem more logical to 
intensify research to find new and expanded 
uses for coal. As a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, I stand ready to 
support any reasonable endeavor that may 
lead to the breakthrough coal needs. Some 
of the projects already initiated show en- 
couraging signs. Some will unquestionably 
fail to meet feasibility examinations. 

As you are well aware, the pace of projects 
originating in the Office of Coal Research has 
been agonizingly slow. Those of us who 
were responsible for getting the bill estab- 
lishing the Office of Coal Research through 
Congress, while recognizing that research is 
time consuming and requires the utmost 
patience, had nevertheless anticipated 
quicker starts for the more attractive proj- 
ects. We had in mind immediate rather than 
long-range results. In all of our hearings 
on appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior, I attempt to determine just how 
the Office of Coal Research program can be 
expedited, 

Now I can report to the convention that 
the logjam appears to be broken and the 
Office of Coal Research program is being ac- 
celerated. The Office of Coal Research has 
provided the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee with an up-to-date calendar of OCR’s 
activities, and Iam happy to say this month 
of June will go down as a landmark in the 
annals of coal research. 

In the past week contracts have been 
signed for the Kellogg gasification project, 
the Consol lignite gasification program, and 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute optimiza- 
tion of underground mining processes. These 
negotiations involve more than $244 million. 

Unless unforeseen obstacles arise, these 
additional contracts will be signed before 
the month is out: The Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology plan which—with the Kellogg and 
Bituminous Coal Research contracts—will 
complete our gasification package; the At- 
lantic Refining Co.'s research undertaking 
to use coal combined with residual oil for 
powerplants; the Penn State petrography 
project; and Battelle Institute’s low ash 
market survey. These four contracts run 
into almost $3 million, bringing the total 
negotiated for the month of June to more 
than $514 million. Its presents a mighty 
encouraging outlook for the coal industry. 

Last December I took advantage of an in- 
vitation from Steve Dunn to visit the 
Bituminous Coal Research Laboratory in 
Monroeyille, near Pittsburgh. I congratulate 
the coal industry and supporting railroads, 
electric companies, and others involved in 
the construction and operation of this out- 
standing research facility. A person need 
not possess any technical background to ap- 
preciate the effort that is being expended at 
Bituminous Coal Research. 

I should like to say parenthetically that 
I consider Bituminous Coal Research’s ac- 
tivities prerequisite to Government interest 
in coal research. Members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee have shown considerable 
interest in the extent to which the coal in- 
dustry is willing to invest in research and 
development, and it is always comforting to 
me to be able to point to the laboratory at 
Monroeville as a symbol of coal industry 
confidence in research potential. 

Bituminous Coal Research's roster of 
scientists and engineers obviously does not 
include meteorologists, else I am sure that 
they would not have recommended a visit 
there on December 23, 1963. I left the labora- 
tory to return to Washington shortly after 
noon in the worst snowstorm of the winter. 
Plows on the Pennsylvania Turnpike could 
not keep apace with the storm, and there 
Was a very serious question as to whether I 
would be back with my family for Christmas. 
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To make matters worse, it was dark through 
the last 4 hours of the trip, making 
driving much more difficult in the blinding 
snow. 

Ptolemy, the renowned mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer, was handicapped 
in putting together his system of geography 
because he accepted as positions of latitude 
the computations from itineraries and state- 
ments of travelers. Now, I do not expect 
anyone to base his research effort on my 
experience of last December 23, yet I cannot 
recommend that you attempt a trip under 
similar conditions. So let me just inquire 
whether coal might not work itself into 
an important role in the Nation’s highway 
program, 

Why are modern highways not illumi- 
nated? I asked myself this question that 
night, and later I asked an engineer the same 
question. He said that the relatively small 
power load would not justify the expense of 
stringing lines along the distant roadways. 
So I asked another question that occurred 
to me on the drive from Monroeville. 

Would the use of electricity to heat road- 
beds—to keep them free of snow and to dry 
them off in rainy weather—be too limited 
to consider this additional safety factor? 
Probably, I was given to understand, yet 
the savings in human life and property is an 
important consideration. 

But perhaps there are still other considera- 
tions that deserve looking into. The Key- 
stone plant, east of Pittsburgh and the Alle- 
gheny System plant near Morgantown will 
generate electricity that is to be carried over 
long distance transmission lines into Phila- 
delphia and New York. Could not planning 
for such cross-country lines coincide with 
highways designs so that the same towers 
could carry wires serving lighting and heat- 
ing systems for the roadways? Or is it 
possible that the heat losses from those lines, 
if placed underground, would be sufficient 
to keep the road above free of snow? 
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The lines might serve yet another purpose. 
What about an electrified rapid transit sys- 
tem down the median, or even beneath the 
roadbed? Yesterday I had my first subway 
ride. I understand that the heat from the 
New York subways is a deterrent to snow 
and ice on the pavement above. 

Powerlines, illuminated and dry roads, 
rapid transit—all on one right-of-way? 
What are the possibilities? I have not been 
able to get an answer to this question, but I 
find the whole picture somewhat alluring. 

You and I know that in a few short years 
most of the Atlantic seaboard will be one 
great megalopolis, and a rapid transit sys- 
tem will connect this continuous swath of 
homes, plants, schools, offices * * * and hu- 
manity. It would require a good volume of 
coal to generate the electricity for our dream 
highway and rapid transit from Boston to 
Miami, though I suppose our friends in the 
foreign oil business would want increased 
quotas to serve this market, 

Perhaps in the Bituminous Coal Research 
Laboratory, or maybe at the University of 
West Virginia, but so long as we are willing 
to conduct an intense research program for 
coal, the day cannot be far off when the 
breakthrough will come and open new vistas 
for the industry. The big payoff may evolve 
out of projects already underway—or from 
some of those for which the Office of Coal 
Research has just contracted. In the pursuit 
of these projects, our research teams might 
stumble over something not yet visualized, 
as in Alexander Fleming’s accidental dis- 
covery of penicillin or William Perkin’s rec- 
ognizing history's first synthetic dye while 
experimenting with a coal-tar derivative in 
his search for synthetic quinine. 

We cannot, of course, depend entirely upon 
research. We cannot relax in our crusades 
against unfair competitive practices that 
tend to coal’s disadvantage. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the first administrator of the Amer- 
ican patent system, himself had a number 
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of inventions, one of which was the revolving 
chair. This novel device made the third 
President a sitting target for criticism from 
his political enemies, who accused him of 
designing it so as to look all ways at once. 

Coal people and their friends must con- 
tinue to watch the established enemy—for- 
eign residual oil—that moves relentlessly 
into the Atlantic seaboard, dumped, yes, 
with its double standard of pricing, the 
threat of hydroelectric power from the north, 
and subsidized atomic competition wherever 
it may emerge. But the industry will move 
forward only if we set our sights on the years 
ahead and join in common cause—operators, 
union, railroads, suppliers, equipment mak- 
ers, and all allied industries—to achieve the 
production and the sales that can and will be 
available in America’s growing economy. I 
am confident that this convention will pro- 
vide an important springboard toward real- 
ization of this objective. 


Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I wish 
to include the results of my public opin- 
ion poll, which I sent to my constituents 
on May 20, 1964. Tabulations made of 
the polls returned through June 12 to- 
taled approximately 6,000, or about 22 
percent of the number mailed: 


Percentage results 


1. How would you vote on a constitutional amendment to permit volun’ — 3 Sa E — 75 2¹ 4 
2. How would vote on the idea of paying for medical care of the aged t — social security system 23 68 9 
3. In the civil ts bill, which passed the House, t! are 10 titles considered to be controversial. Please check how you would vote on each, 
a) Voting: Strengthens previous laws; calls for standardized literacy tests for Federal elections; 6th-grade education is evidence of literacy. 23 68 9 
) Public accommodations: No discrimination by any establishment or service that has any contact with interstate commerce. 36 57 7 
©) Public facilities: Permits the Government to file suit and argue cases, on complaint, of discrimination in any publicly owned facilities. 36 58 6 
d) Education: The Attorney General can file suits to force be aig sage authorizes aid to communities that are trying to desegregate - -. 36 58 6 
e) Civil Rights Commission: Continues the present Commission for 4 more years; prohibits it from investigating the policies of private 0 2 om 
. E ga —— EEN EE 
(N Federal aid: Prohibits discrimination in distributing F 
fying Congress, and receiving Presidential approval 61 31 8 
(g) Emp! nt: Prohibits discrimination by private employers and unions on the basis of race or sex. Nonemployment of atheists 
and Communists is not considered discrimination z 61 31 8 
(b) Voting census: Directs the Census Bureau to take a census of voters by race in areas designated by the Civil Rights Commission, 
This could lead to reducing representation in the House by invoking the 14th amendment 17 65 18 
(i) Remand: Permits appeal, on a Federal court order that refuses to take a civil rights case out ofa State court even though such appeals 
ne S E a C — E —2——⏑Iü 18 61 21 
(j) Conciliation: Establishes a community relations and conciliation service in the Commerce Department to conciliate racial disputes. 18 61 21 
000) eee rr ʒ 22 63 15 
4. In regard to Cuba, would you— 
(a) Resume diplomatic relations to try to win her over? — 7 89 4 
(b) Go on trying to uade others not to trade with ae 7 89 4 
(c) Put on a blockade against strategic materials only? 85 40 55 5 
(d) Put on a blockade against any commerce in any materials? =a 70 24 6 
e ze a Cuban emigre army and support an invasion?_ sa 70 24 6 
(0) Use all conventional sources necessary to oust Castro? 88 7 5 
5. In regard to Panama, would you— 
% — K ————— —— EE ENSE 62 28 10 
Agree to renegotiate the entire treaty 62 28 10 
c) Agree to renegotiate 8 to Panama 41 48 11 
(d) Agree toa ership arrangement with Panama?_ 21 67 12 
(e) Have the United States build a new sea leyel canal? 21 67 12 
6. In to Vietnam, do you believe we should— 
CECT 27 64 9 
Continue our support at the present rate? 13 78 9 
Ohmkncrenne Or support? . .. a 13 78 9 
Strike at the bases in North Vietnam used to supply the Vietcong 77 14 9 
40 46 14 
40 46 14 
8 92 6 2 
8 A S r paa E R S E EN E 19 65 16 
b) Strengthen it by dealing with the Soviets only after we ha 19 65 16 
0 Increase economic ties through a NATO common market? ss 57 21 22 
Eako OEO E E DONOY To rou oo P ——— ͤ —— 25 43 32 
9. As to trade with Communist nations, would you belieye— 
(a) It should pe done onig for dollars or o T a E EEEE E E E EE E E E E N 25 43 32 
It should be done on the basis of loans and credits, as with our allies?. = 11 86 3 
8 / hd T B —— — 50 36 14 
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10. Since w do you feel the U.S. prestige in the world— 
2 


(B) Has 


E 
M 
4 


9 5 niversal disarmamen t should be 
00 The United States should 
12. In rere to unem N do you 


8 . the responsibility with the States 


(a) iya 
(b) A conservative 
(c) An independent 


1 5 percent did not answer question 18. 


, but be done in ome with thorough inspection and control 
regardless of others, as an example to the rest of the world. 
lieve the Federal Government should 
nsibility for solving the problem? 
8 and free enterp: 
ay to solve the problem? 
13. How would you vote on establishing a Job Corps with work-training camps throughout the — Ae 


Sak SSS RAL Bas 
d voo ork 


Independence Day of Kuwait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, June 19, Kuwait will celebrate the 
third anniversary of her independence. 
On this great occasion, I would like to 
extend warm and personal felicitations 
to His Highness the Ruler of Kuwait, 
Sheikh Sir Abdullah al-Salim al-Subah; 
and His Excellency the Kuwait Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Talat al- 
Ghoussein. 

I was privileged to visit the wonderful 
country of Kuwait last year, and this 
memorable experience left me with a 
sincere feeling of admiration for a na- 
tion which has made great strides to 
assist the common man. I am very 
pleased, therefore, to congratulate Ku- 
wait on this happy occasion. 

On June 19, 1961, the Government of 
this tiny sheikdom assumed autonomy 
from British protection and guidance. 
Since that memorable date, magnificent 
and remarkable deeds have continued to 
occur within and emanate from this en- 
lightened country. Established as a 
complete welfare state, Kuwait furnishes 
to its citizens health benefits, education, 
and housing. Even schoolchildren re- 
ceive free clothing, food, and pocket 
money. Moreover, the per capita income 
of its citizens is $3,360, with a standard 
of living equivalent to or higher than the 
most industrialized nations of the free 
world. 

The city of Kuwait, itself, has under- 
gone an overwhelming and amazing 
transition. Wide streets, lined with 
gleaming concrete buildings, push into 
the desert tracts as the city limits ex- 
pand. Parks and gardens give the city 
an oasis-like appearance, an expensive 
undertaking since the upkeep of one tree 
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costs on the average of 8250 a year. Elec- 
tricity, telephone service, and running 
water, all free to the Kuwaiti residents, 
are now standard equipment in each 
home. 

Recent decisions by the Government of 
Kuwait have made this small nation 
enormously important to the Arab world. 
As banker for many development 
schemes which have been initiated in 
the neighboring states, Kuwait has as- 
sumed the title “Wall Street of the Mid- 
dle East.” Sudan received a loan of 
$19,600,000 for the modernization of its 
railroads. Jordan was lent $21 million 
for agricultural and industrial projects. 
For its refugees, Algeria was granted $5.6 
million. The latest loan was to Iraq, $84 
million for reconstruction purposes. Fi- 
nancial backing for these projects origi- 
nated with the Kuwait International 
Consultants, Ltd., a fund having a po- 
tential capital of $1.4 billion, whose pur- 
pose is massive finance for Arab progress. 
Dr. Eugene Black, former head of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and now in charge of 
this fund, declared that “This will be one 
of the world’s greatest financial forces,” 
truly a remarkable tribute to an agency 
which only came into existence 2 years 
ago. 

The key to this success has been oil. 
Kuwait is now the largest oil producer 
in the Middle East and the fourth largest 
in the world. Its oil revenues total some 
$560 million annually. New fields have 
been discovered within territorial wa- 
ters as well as in the neutral zones, whose 
revenues are shared equally by Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait. With a known 
62-billion-barrel oil reserve, the largest 
in the world, the revenues cannot but 
increase. 

The Kuwait Government is presently 
planning for the future, a future when 
oil reserves will have been depleted. 
Fresh water distillation and powerplants 
are rapidly being constructed. Kuwait’s 
harbor facilities entitle it to be called 
the world’s largest oil port. Other in- 


dustries, such as glass, tire, ship repair 
yards, textiles, paper, soap, and fish 
canning, are under proposai for imme- 
diate implementation, enabling Kuwait 
to have a diversified economy. Further- 
more, the extent of the country’s invest- 
ments and holdings abroad are estimated 
to be around $1.5 billion. 

It is therefore with deep admiration 
that I extend my greetings to the Kuwait 
people on their third anniversary of in- 
dependence. With the implementation 
of proposed schemes by their astute lead- 
ers, they are assured for the future con- 
tinued prosperity and security. It ismy 
sincerest wish that the amicable rela- 
tions which now exist between the 
United States and Kuwait continue to 
progress and flourish, thereby setting an 
example for the world community. 


Let Us Demand Immediate End to 
Red Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
tressed as all true Americans are about 
the tragic plight of the Jewish people in 
Russia. More than 2 years ago I off- 
cially protested these intolerable con- 
ditions. 

It is truly incredible that in this 20th 
century, in this advanced, atomic, nu- 
clear age when people are considered to 
be so enlightened and civilized, that any 
government, however committed to to- 
talitarian ideas, should be seeking and 
moving as the Russian Government is, 
to pursue a course which, in effect, in 
some respects constitutes ruthless, spir- 
itual genocide against the great Jewish 
race. 
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To people inured as we are to American 
principles and ideals of free constitu- 
tional government, to religious and civic 
liberty and all the cherished safeguards 
of the American free way of life, the de- 
liberate, systemized attacks upon Juda- 
ism, its social, cultural, and religious 
roots and practices, its very culture and 
spirit, attacks designed in time to stag- 
nate and to obliterate the rights, privi- 
leges, and status of the Jewish people in- 
side the Soviet Union, constitutes such 
an outrageous offense against human de- 
cency, the rule of law, the rights of mi- 
norities, and such flagrant disregard of 
human rights as to be totally beyond 
even our imagination in this enlightened 
day and age. 

Religious intolerance, ruthless sup- 
pression of the individual, and racial and 
personal animosity and destruction is not 
new to the policies and action of the 
Soviet Union. But we of the free world 
are shocked to learn of such horrifying 
offenses against the Jewish people, a peo- 
ple who throughout all history, have 
made such fabulous contributions to the 
growth and development of civilized in- 
stitutions and the free way of life. 

Long since, the Soviet has acted to 
drive out practically every vestige of free, 
selective, religious worship, as we know 
it in this country and the free world, 
from the boundaries of Russia. 

It is a startling and sobering fact that 
few evangelical churches of the Chris- 
tian faith are allowed to exercise their 
sacred function in Russia. The auto- 
cratic, super-state strictly controls reli- 
gious worship and practice in the Soviet 
Union within the framework of a state 
church that is a mere creature of the 
government. 

While it is recognized that no freedom, 
as we know it, is permissible in Russia, 
except that which is autocratically di- 
rected, the American people and the free 
peoples of the world look with dismay, 
alarm, and incensed feelings upon the 
ruthless persecution being conducted 
against the Jews and their institutions 
in Russia. 

T think it is our sworn duty as Members 
of Congress and as human beings inter- 
ested in our fellow man and the cause of 
freedom, justice, and brotherhood in the 
world, to protest against the campaign 
which the Soviet Government is cur- 
rently waging to destroy Judaism and all 
its works and cruelly and shamefully to 
persecute the Jews in the Soviet Union. 

It is said that this persecution is an in- 
ternal matter with which other nations 
have no concern. But this is brazen 
semantics, not a valid answer, when 
the rights of decent, religious-minded 
human beings are being so flagrantly 
denied and flouted by antireligious, 
antidemocratic, despotic leaders and by 
vicious persecution of a religious group 
that should not be tolerated in any civil- 
ized community. 

We speak, not in behalf of political 
rights for the Jews, because we know 
that under prevailing conditions, they 
have no such rights in the Soviet Union. 
But we do speak in behalf of the human 
rights of the Jews which they and all 
peoples should have as members of the 
human race—rights that are recognized 
and honored by civilized nations, rights 
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that draw their sanction from the moral 
codes of mankind from which all law in 
the world is drawn, and we speak for the 
helpless, the inarticulate whose voices 
and hands are stilled by brutal 
oppression and tyranny, whose right to 
worship is grossly violated by power- 
crazed dictators, a people whose very ex- 
istence as human beings is challenged 
and threatened, whose status is unrec- 
ognized and obliterated. 

If international law and convention 
is to have any force and effect, any re- 
spect in this world, some way must be 
found now without delay to bring about 
the cessation of oppression and persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Russia. 

With all my heart, I protest against 
these outrages and I am urging the great 
President of the United States, Lyndon 
Johnson, and our State Department, to 
take up this matter at once with the 
Soviet Government, to use its urgent 
good offices to bring to its attention the 
existing intolerable persecution of the 
Jews and, if necessary, to bring these vio- 
lations of human rights before the 
United Nations so that in every way pos- 
sible the organized forces of righteous- 
ness and morality of mankind may be 
given the opportunity to move speedily 
in a determined, collective action to end 
once and for all these outrages directed 
against the religious and racial practices 
and human rights of the Jewish people 
in the Soviet Union. 

By no means is this situation an in- 
ternal matter for the determination of 
the Government of the Soviet Union 
alone. This is a human question, one 
affecting profoundly vital human rights, 
precious and indispensable to every hu- 
man being regardless of race or religion, 
and it is for the righteous, God-fearing, 
freedom-loving peoples of the world to 
lift their voices in protest and in unison, 
and make their strong wishes felt to suc- 
cor, spare, and liberate the innocent vic- 
tims of this astonishing, abominable 
persecution that smacks of the law of the 
jungle. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I wish to have included in the Rec- 
ORD as part of my remarks the text of 
my statement to the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in June of 1962 on 
the subject of the captive European na- 
tions. I believe this statement was the 
first appeal submitted to the committee 
calling for full exposure of anti-Semitic 
activities in the Soviet. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon, PHILIP J. PHILBIN, MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON EUROPE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE CAPTIVE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS 
I am honored and pleased to join today 

with my valued colleagues in this most im- 

pressive and convincing presentation on the 

vital subject of the “Captive European Na- 
tions.” At the outset, I would like to express 
my warm appreciation to my very able and 

distinguished friend, the Honorable JoHN S. 

Monacan, of Connecticut, who has assumed 

the direction of these hearings at the re- 

quest of our able, distinguished colleague, the 

Honorable Epona F. KeLLY, for the opportu- 

nity to be heard in support of freedom from 

Soviet imperialism for all the unhappy peo- 

ples behind the Iron Curtain. Let me com- 

mend the members of this outstanding sub- 
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committee for their great work in holding 
out the hand of friendship, encouragement, 
and cooperation to the oppressed captive na- 
tions in their quest for personal liberty, jus- 
tice, and peace. 

As one of the original sponsors of the 
captive nations resolutions, I am particu- 
larly glad to commend and salute this great 
subcommittee, which has already heard 
valuable testimony from persons having a 
knowledge of conditions in Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania, 
The subcommittee is rendering great service 
by arranging these important hearings. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, let us make it clear to the gallant 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain that we are 
truly inspired by their courage and their 
fight for freedom in the face of oppressions, 
tyranny, and terror. 

Let us keep bright the burning flame of 
liberty and self-determination which the 
ruthless and powerful Soviet masters have 
been unable to smother despite their chains, 
their brainwashing, their malign persecu- 
tions, their mass starvation tactics, their 
brutal suppression of the individual, their 
harsh and brutal treatment of religion, their 
destruction of culture, and their relentless 
and incessant warfare against free institu- 
tions. 

None of these brutal and horrible deeds, 
continuing to this day under the yoke of Red 
slavery and tyranny, has managed to sup- 
press the shining armor of courage, spirit, 
and loyalty of the helpless small nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain whose peoples look to 
America for hope, encouragement, and as- 
sistance in being liberated from Communist 
bondage. 

Not too long ago the world was shocked by 
a renewed wave of anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union as part of the intensified athe- 
istic propaganda campaign against all creeds. 
These outrageous incidents and malicious 
outbursts have left a deep sense of outrage 
among all enlightened peoples and races and 
serve as another reminder of the cynical 
duplicity of the Communists who constantly 
engender and promote racial hatred and 
strife in their unrelenting efforts to create 
misunderstanding and division wherever 
they have infiltrated. 

The heart of every true American is stirred 
with profound indignation over these anti- 
Semitic incidents in the Soviet and I urge 
that this great subcommittee explore fully 
this latest example of Communist intoler- 
ance and assault upon human dignity and 
rights. 

The liberation of enslaved millions who 
are the victims of cruel oppression, exploita- 
tion, and aggression remains the great chal- 
lenge of the hour. I urge this outstanding 
subcommittee of the great and powerful 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs to let 
it be known in its report that the United 
States stands firm and resolute on a policy to 
give encouragement and help to the captive 
European nations and oppressed peoples 
everywhere. Let it be known throughout 
the world that our Nation is behind them in 
their efforts to restore freedom and liberty to 
their unhappy lands. 

Let us pledge anew our hearts and hopes in 
the liberation and aspirations of the captive 
nations to help speed the day of their de- 
liverance from tyranny and slavery. Let us 
hold out the hand of friendship and assist- 
ance to these helpless and downtrodden peo- 
ples so that they may soon regain in full 
measure the great liberties they cherish, 

It is a great privilege for me to appear be- 
fore this able and distinguished Subcom- 
mittee on Europe and I am very thankful 
to you, Mr. Chairman, and the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for this opportun- 
ity to be heard, Again, let me compliment 
and commend you for arranging these im- 
portant and valuable hearings on the captive 
European nations. 
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Celebration of 50th Anniversary of Open- 
ing of Panama Canal by the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, one of 
the notable events occurring in Wash- 
n in recent days was the celebration 
of the 50th anniversary of the opening 
of the Panama Canal by the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D.C. I 
am indebted to the Honorable Joseph A. 
Cheeseman, the outgoing president of 
that organization, for his kindness in 
furnishing me a copy of the minutes of 
the meeting at which this celebration 
was held. Because of the great interest 
of Members of the Senate and the public 
in the Panama Canal, I ask unanimous 
consent to have a copy of these minutes 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the minutes 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY oF WASHINGTON, 
D.C., 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF OPENING OF 
PANAMA CANAL 
The 50th anniversary of the opening of the 

Panama Canal was celebrated on June 6, 

1964, at the National Lawyers Club, by the 

Panama Canal Society of Washington, D.C., 

at its 29th annual meeting. 

The officers of the society, 1963-64, were 
Joseph A. Cheeseman, president; Andrew W. 
Dewling, vice president; and Matthew C. 
O'Hearn and Col. George S. Brady, secretary- 
treasurer. The committee on arrangements 
consisted of Col. David R. Wolverton, Col. 
George S. Brady, chairman, and George Col- 
burg. 

The toastmaster was the Honorable 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, former 
Member of Congress, Civil Governor of the 
Canal Zone, and sole surviving member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, serving 
more than 3 years during peak construction, 
1910-18. He is also past president and 
honorary life president of the society. 

President Johnson sent a telegram to the 
society in which he noted that “President 
Theodore Roosevelt referred to your mem- 
bers as ‘good soldiers’ and we do not forget 
that your hard work, sacrifice, and devotion 
50 years ago were essential to this great engl- 
neering triumph.” The telegram in full fol- 
lows: 


[Western Union telegram] 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, 
June 6, 1964. 
Col. GEORGE S. Brapy, USAR, Retired, 
Secretary, Panama Canal Society of Wash- 
ington, Bethesda, Md.: 

Please convey to the members of the 
Panama Canal Society my warm greetings on 
this special occasion, the annual meeting of 
the Panama Canal Society, which this year 
marks the 50th anniversary of the opening 
of the Panama Canal. 

President Theodore Roosevelt referred to 
your members as “good soldiers” and we do 
not forget that your hard work, sacrifice, and 
devotion 50 years ago were essential to this 
great engineering triumph. 

I salute each of you and send to each of 
you my best wishes, for health and hap- 
piness. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
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All of the officers of the society were re- 
elected for the ensuing year, except that 
Benjamin M. Williams, former superintend- 
ent of schools in the Canal Zone was elected 
president. Colonel Brady will continue as 
secretary-treasurer, until shortly someone 
is chosen to replace him. 

In addition to former officials and em- 
ployees of the construction era, the society 
also includes a number of those who have 
served the Panama Canal organization since 
the canal was opened to traffic in 1914, and 
members of the Department of Defense who 
have served on the isthmus. Thus, its mem- 
bership is representative of various profes- 
sions, businesses, and skilled trades in these 
connections, as well as members of the Army 
and Navy Establishments. Other Panama 
Canal societies are located in Arkansas, Chi- 
cago, Colorado, Florida, Massachusetts, New 
York, North Carolina, Seattle, and Virginia. 

Called to order by President Cheeseman, 
the 29th annual meeting of the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D.C., opened 
with the pledge of allegiance to the flag, in- 
vocation, and enumeration of deceased mem- 
bers of the society during the past year, led 
by Col. David R. Wolverton. President 
Cheeseman made some remarks, now shown, 
and turned over the program to the toast- 
master, Governor Thatcher. 


PRESIDENT CHEESEMAN’S REMARKS 


Members of the society and invited guests. 
As you may know, I have the honor of being 
President of the Panama Canal Society of 
Washington, D.C., and it is my duty to con- 
duct the business of this meeting. During 
the course of the program, Governor 
Thatcher will act as toastmaster. The year 
of 1964 is the 50th anniversary of the formal 
opening of the Panama Canal, which oc- 
curred on August 15, 1914, and was marked 
by the passage of the first vessel, the Ancon, 
when it transited the canal from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, All of you, of course, are wel- 
come here. We are indeed very happy to 
have you present. It becomes my duty and 
pleasure to present as toastmaster, one who 
is, of course, well known to all of you, and 
who for more than a half century, has al- 
ways sought to serve the best interests of 
the canal, both on the isthmus and in and 
out of Congress; and also the like interests 
of the builders of the canal; and those who 
since have operated and defended it. In- 
deed, he has always been the effective friend 
of the entire isthmus. As you well know, he 
was signally honored by the Congress of the 
United States, in naming for him the new 
$20 million bridge across the canal, which 
was dedicated on October 12, 1962. He 
served as a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, of which he is now the sole 
survivor; and as Civil Governor of the Canal 
Zone, during the construction era. He needs 
no introduction. Permit me to present as 
toastmaster, the Honorable Maurice H. 
Thatcher. 


REMARKS OF GOVERNOR THATCHER 


Mr. President, members and guests, I am 
very glad indeed, to meet with you once 
more, and to act again as your toastmaster. 
This society, made up, basically, of surviving 
employees and officials of the Panama Canal 
enterprise of the construction era, has in- 
evitably lost the greater number of the older 
members because of the relentless passage of 
time. Yet some of us of the oldtimer vin- 
tage yet survive, and we must needs throw 
the torch to those of the succeeding gen- 
erations, the operators and defenders of the 
canal, beginning with its formal opening on 
August 15, 1914. 

As to the oldtimers, they performed a 
truly great and unique task in the building 
of the great isthmian waterway—the great- 
est industrial enterprise of the ages. They 
have been characterized in congressional re- 
ports as “magnificent heroes.” The task was 
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accomplished by a great free nation, with 
free labor, made up of U.S. citizens and cer- 
tain alien employees. The thanks of all are 
due all these, and also to all those who, 
since the canal was completed, have, with 
dedicated loyalty and efficiency, maintained, 
operated, and protected the Canal Zone in 
peace and war—indeed, a most notable 
achievement. 

There will be this summer in the Canal 
Zone the celebration of this 50th anniver- 
sary of the formal opening of the canal, with 
its culmination on August 15 next, com- 
memorating the date August 15, 1914, when 
the old SS Ancon transited, with complete 
success, the canal, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, 

All of us are deeply interested in the 
celebration and most earnestly hope that 
it may be one of success. Today we have 
with us as guest speaker, a member of the 
Department of Defense who has been on the 
isthmus recently, and who knows all there 
is to know at this time of the plans for the 
celebration. He has served his country in 
various vital capacities, of which I shall give 
you a brief recital: 


C. OWEN SMITH, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO DEPUTY 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Born in Akron, Ohio, grew up in Cumber- 
land, Md. Graduated from Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N.H., and Harvard College. 

Was lieutenant commander in Navy during 
World War II, awarded Commendation Med- 
al at Battle of Leyte Gulf. During this pe- 
riod transited the Panama Canal three times, 
once with vessel under his own command. 

After naval service worked as reporter for 
the Portland Press Herald, Portland, Maine. 
Married Jo Ann Perry, Camden, Maine. They 
have five children. 

Established a trade paper, Maine Coast 
Fisherman, covering the commercial fishing 
and boatbuilding industry along the New 
England coast. Was editor and publisher of 
another publication, which he started, Out- 
door Maine, writing about conservation, boat- 
ing, camping, and fishing. 

Was a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Panama Canal Company about 2 years. 

Came to Washington as consultant to As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Civil Defense 
in 1962. Was Director of Public Information 
for Office of Civil Defense. Last year named 
Special Assistant in the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary’s office and has been working on Pan- 
ama matters since. 

The Toasrmasrer. I take great pleasure in 
presenting our guest speaker, Mr. C. Owen 
Smith, 

REMARKS OF C. OWEN SMITH 


Thereupon Mr. C. Owen Smith, in his ad- 
dress, gave the highlights on the forthcom- 
ing 50th anniversary celebration plans, to 
be held in the Canal Zone in August of this 
year. Because of present conditions the cele- 
bration will be very much restricted in size. 
The original plans developed by the Panama 
Canal Company's Coordinating Committee 
and industry’s Trade and Travel Committee 
have been dropped because of the many new 
uncertainties growing out of the riots of 
January 9, 1964. The original plans called 
for an extensive golden anniversary celebra- 
tion of the 50th anniversary opening of the 
canal to begin August 15, 1964, and extend 
through March 1965. The present reduced 
celebration plans are as follows: 

A. Trade and Travel Committee and Ernest 
Wittenberg Associations, public relations 
firm, plan a special supplement to the Sunday 
New York Times about August 16, 1964. The 
supplement will feature pictures and stories 
concerning building and operation of the 
canal, and service it performs for shipping. 
Advertising support will come from compa- 
nies with direct interest in the canal and 
the area. 
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B. The Panama Canal Company plans: 

1. Stamps: Six airmail stamp designs to 
show views of Cristobal Piers, Gatun, Mad- 
den Dam, Gaillard Cut, Miraflores, and Bal- 
boa. These will be available by writing Phil- 
atelic Agency, Canal Zone Government, Bal- 
boa, C. Z. 

2. Brochure: A commemorative brochure 
covering construction, operation, and im- 
provement of the canal is being prepared 
and will be available in August. 

8. Medallion: A bronze commemorative 
medallion featuring the “Golden Anniver- 
sary” on the obverse and the Panama Canal 
seal on the reverse will be struck. 

4. Movie: Copies of the company’s docu- 
mentary movie have been mailed to the 
superintendent of public instruction in each 
of the 50 States. 

5. Monument: A monument to the con- 
struction workers made of stone carrying 
a memorial plaque will be erected. 

6. August 15, 1964: On that date the SS 
Cristobal will transit the canal. A special 
luncheon will be served to invited guests, 
local military officials and canal officials. 
There will be appropriate speeches and the 
monument to the construction workers will 
be unveiled. 

The TOASTMASTER. Many thanks, Mr. 
Smith, for your informative address, and 
your kindness in joining us today. We are, 
indeed, very grateful. 

At this juncture, President Cheeseman 
moved a vote of thanks for the guest speaker, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

At the luncheon the toastmaster intro- 
duced those at the speaker’s table in addi- 
tion to Mr. Smith, the president of the so- 
ciety and himself as follows: 

Alexander E. McClure, former president of 
the society. 

Former Governor of the Canal Zone, Maj. 
Gen. Glen E. Edgerton. 

Col. George S. Brady, former president of 
the society. 

Col. David R. Wolverton, prominent attor- 
ney and former president of the society. 

Andrew W. Dewling, former president of 
the society. 

Fred G. Swanson, an oldtimer and for- 
mer member of the Texas Legislature from 
Tyler, Tex., and a member of our society. 

Col. Hugh M. Mitchell, former president of 
the society. 

Ben M. Williams, former superintendent 
of schools in the Canal Zone. 

Distinguished personages in the audience, 
noted by the toastmaster were: 

Mrs. Aileen Gorgas Wrightson, past presi- 
dent of the ladies auxiliary of the society. 

Walter G. Ross, business executive, who 
was the quartermaster during the construc- 
tion era, and a former president of the so- 
clety. 

Capt. Miles P. DuVal, U.S. Navy, historian 
of the Panama Canal. 

Clarence L. Chapin, former president of 
the society. 

Edward H. Davidson, former president of 
the society. 

Dr. John Shadrick, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 
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Frank M. Hill, former president of the 
society. 

George Colberg, former president of the 
society. 

In closing the formal program Governor 
Thatcher turned the meeting over to Presi- 
dent Cheeseman, who appointed Governor 
Thatcher as chairman and Walter G. Ross, 
Colonel Wolverton, Colonel Brady, and Mr. 
Dewling as members to serve on the 50th 
anniversary celebration committee for formu- 
lating plans to represent the Panama Canal 
Society of Washington, D.C., on the Canal 
Zone during the golden anniversary celebra- 
tion in August of this year. These appoint- 
ments were approved unanimously by the 
members of the society. During the business 
meeting the election of officers and members 
of the executive committee for the coming 
year took place. Dr. John H. Shadrick sub- 
mitted a list of nominees. In conclusion the 
retiring president turned over the gavel to 
the newly elected president, who made a few 
brief remarks of acceptance and the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 


Oil Imports 
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Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, at a meet- 
ing recently held here in Washington a 
group of men deeply concerned about 
the domestic oil industry appeared be- 
fore Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall. 

These men were particularly interested 
in two phases of the oil industry. 

First. The continuous increase of 
quotas on crude cil imported into this 
country. 

Second. The projected and contem- 
plated increase into one district of some 
98,000 barrels per day for the last half 
of this year to, as Secretary Udall ex- 
pressed it, “fill a supply and demand gap 
in district V.” 

The domestic oil producers took the 
firm position that domestic oil must get 
part of this increased U.S. market and 
that by October 1, 1964, at least 50,000 
barrels a day of domestic oil could be 
moved economically through existing 
pipelines to the west coast. 

There seems to be a determined effort 
to keep the west coast market shut off 
from increased domestic supplies. This 
surplus domestic crude oil is being 
blocked out in the supplying of the oil 
deficit in the west coast area. 
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Mr. Speaker, may I point out the se- 
rious situation that exists today in the 
oil industry. 

Prior to the conference with Secretary 
Udall, Governor of Texas John Connal- 
ly wired the Secretary in part: 

As Governor of Texas, I strongly urge re- 
vision on U.S. oil import policy before the 
next quota period. Recent deterioration 
in Texas crude prices and declines in pro- 
duction threaten to erase the slight progress 
of 1963 and to assure a third consecutive 
year of decline. 

The domestic producing industry must 
grow in proportion to total imports, under 
a stabilized price structure. Otherwise, 
Texas will not be able to provide its vital 
share of the domestic oil-producing indus- 
try’s defense burden. 

I particularly urge a change in the pro- 
gram to allow movement of oil from the 
surplus region to the west coast. This offers 
a real opportunity to alleviate our situation. 


It was further developed, by those ap- 
pearing for the oil industry that crude 
prices are down some 20 percent a barrel 
or about 7 percent from 1957. 

Hourly wages paid to industry rose 
15 percent and the overall cost of drilling 
and equipping a well increased 9 percent 
during the same period. 

Crew months reached a peak in 1955 
and dropped steadily since then with ac- 
tivity in 1962 down almost 50 percent. 

Number of wildcat wells reached a 
peak of 13,000 in 1956 and dropped stead- 
ily since then to only 8,000 in 1963. 

Total number of wells drilled—devel- 
opment and wildeat—hit an alltime 
high of 58,200 in 1956 and has dropped 
14,500 or about 25 percent since then. 

Employment in the producing branch 
is off 50,000 or 15 percent since 1957. 

It was pointed out to Secretary Udall 
that a means be found of allowing do- 
mestic producers to enjoy their share 
of U.S. market growth, by curbing unnec- 
essary foreign imports and making 
markets available to domestic producers. 

Mr. Speaker, the reference to “defense 
burden” in Governor Connally’s tele- 
gram to Secretary Udall is a timely warn- 
ing that in the event of any situation 
that involves the United States that the 
domestic oil industry will be immediately 
called upon to step up production. 

If the domestic oil industry is seriously 
crippled by failure to stimulate produc- 
tion, the the demand for such increase 
cannot be met. 

This is a serious situation, Mr. Speaker; 
we must insure the continued production 
of domestic oil; and if this means curb- 
ing excessive imports, or other legisla- 
tion, we should start reviewing this mat- 
ter immediately. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

Philippians 4: 19: But my God shall 
supply all your need according to His 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus. 

Eternal God, our Father, who art ac- 
quainted with our many needs and canst 
supply them all, give us the faith that 


trusts and commits itself humbly and 
heroically to Thy guidance in these con- 
fused and troubled times. 

Grant that the leaders and Members 
of this legislative body may be endowed 
with that wisdom which will enable them 
to bring to fulfillment all those noble 
aspirations which Thou hast planted 
within the soul of humanity. 

Show us how we may banish from the 
mind and heart of man those attitudes 
which are alien to the spirit of our blessed 
Lord and at variance with His teachings 


of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Golden Rule. 


Hear us in His name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


APPROVAL OF WORK PLANS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
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read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

JUNE 18, 1964. 
The Honorable Joun W. MCCORMACK, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SPEAKER: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, 
the Committee on Public Works has ap- 
proved the work plans transmitted to you 
which were referred to this committee. The 
work plans involved are: 

State, watershed, executive communication, 
and committee approval: 

Mississippi, Bear-Tilda Bogue, No. 1801, 
June 16, 1964. 

Arizona, Buckeye, No. 2043, June 16, 1964. 

Oklahoma, Lower Bayou, No. 2043, June 16, 
1964. 

Oklahoma, Upper Bayou, No. 2043, June 16, 
1964. 

Oklahoma, Okmulgee Creek, No. 2043, June 
16, 1964. 

South Dakota, Turkey Ridge Creek, No. 
2043, June 16, 1964. 

Sincerely yours, 
OHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER TRAVEL TO CUBA, CON- 
TRARY TO OUR NATIONAL INTER- 
ESTS, BY U.S. STUDENTS EVI- 
DENCES CLEARLY THE NEED FOR 
LEGISLATION 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, grist for 
the Communist propaganda mill is be- 
ing ground out by U.S. citizens, so-called 
students, now visiting in Cuba, contrary 
to our best interests and to the U.S. 
travel ban to that country. 

The statement of an American stu- 
dent, an admitted Communist, Edward 
Lemanski, of New York, according to the 
Washington Post article of this date, 
which I place in the Recorp at this point, 
states as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 19, 

1964] 


STUDENT WANTS CUBA IDEAS HERE 

Havana.—The leader of a group of 75 
American students visiting Cuba in deflance 
of a State Department ban said today that 
the visitors want to take socialism back to 
their country. 

“We want to know the correct methods 
used here as well as your mistakes to be well 
prepared to take socialism to our country,” 
said Edward Lemanski, 23, of New York. 

Lemanski said he donated to a Cuban blood 
bank yesterday because “my Government is 
responsible for the loss of much Cuban blood 
and I want to give back the Cuban people 
some of that lost blood * * * several others 
here think the same way.” 
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Yvonne Bond, of San Francisco, said her 
blood donation represented to her “my big- 
gest anti-imperialist gesture. I want it 
used in some Cuban wounded fighting 
against any eventual attack by the United 
States.” 

All of the students in the group donated 
blood except Scott Wilson, 16, of San Fran- 
cisco, who was under the minimum donor's 
age. He called Communist Cuba “a won- 
derful thing.” 

Judy Chessman, of New York, who said she 
was a City College student, said her blood 
donation was in gratitude to the Cuban 
people, 


Mr. Lemanski made this statement 
when he arrived in Cuba in a radio in- 
terview. 

The article above states that the Amer- 
ican students visiting Cuba in defiance of 
a State Department ban said today that 
the visitors want to take socialism back 
to their country. 

I am placing at this point in the REC- 
orp a letter from the Student Committee 
for Travel to Cuba, signed “Fraternally, 
the Student Committee for Travel to 
Cuba.” 

The letter follows: 

STUDENT COMMITTEE FOR 
TRAVEL TO CUBA, 
New York, N. F., June 1, 1964. 

Dear Frrenp: Because of space limitations 
on available transport to Cuba we have had 
to cut down considerably on the number we 
can take this year. Knowing how many 
people were counting on going made the 
task of selection an unpleasant one. We 
were not able to make a final list earlier as 
we were waiting for the number of candi- 
dates from the area representatives around 
the country. Frequently we were forced to 
conform to regional quotas, age, and other 
impersonal factors in making our decisions, 
We are sorry that you can’t be included. 

We know that all those who made appli- 
cations were committing themselves to the 
struggle against the travel ban and the iso- 
lation of Cuba, and we appreciate the in- 
tegrity and courage motivating this commit- 
ment. 

The attack that we are making against 
our Government's policy is just beginning 
to gain momentum, and we are planning 
other trips and political activity to further 
our goals. We hope that you are interested 
in participating in these activities. 

As soon as possible, we will refund your 
deposit. 

Praternally, 
THE STUDENT COMMITTEE FOR 
TRAVEL TO CUBA. 


I testified today before the House Im- 
migration Subcommittee on two bills 
which I have introduced which have as 
their objective tightening up the loop- 
holes that prevent the Government of the 
United States from properly enforcing its 
travel ban to Communist countries from 
which we have withdrawn recognition, 
and in particular with relation to Cuba. 
I think this is one of the most vital is- 
sues facing the Congress of the United 
States, and I am hopeful that the com- 
mittee will take proper action on the 
legislation proposed. 

Mr. Speaker, the testimony I gave be- 
fore the Immigration Subcommittee to- 
day is as follows: 

TESTIMONY BY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM 
C. CRAMER, OF FLORIDA, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
IMMIGRATION SUBCOMMITTEE, JUNE 19, 1964, 
IN BEHALF OY His Brus, H.R. 11603 AND 
H.R. 5320 
Mr. Chairman, I am here today to testify 

in support of legislation which has, as its 
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ultimate goal, the purpose of implementing 
the express policy of the State Department’s 
ban on travel to Cuba and other countries 
with which we do not have diplomatic rela- 
tions and in which travel is contrary to our 
interests. 

In support of this legislation, I intend to 
exhibit the clear need for its passage, the 
present activities and backgrounds of some of 
the people it is aimed at, and the type of 
legislation which I believe will do the job. 

Through a press release dated June 29, 
1961, apparently aware of the number of 
US. citizens traveling to Cuba illegally, the 
State Department publicly announced the 
following: 

“On January 16, 1961, the Department of 
State publicly announced that all US. citi- 
zens desiring to travel to Cuba must obtain 
passports specifically endorsed for such 
travel by the Department. 

“The Department has recently received in- 
formation that some US. citizens are being 
encouraged to travel to cuba via Central or 
South America without complying with the 
passport requirements. 

“Travel to Cuba by a U.S. citizen, without 
a passport specifically validated by the De- 
partment for that purpose, constitutes a 
violation of the travel control law and regu- 
lations (title 8, United States Code). 

“The Department warns all concerned that 
a willful violation of the law is punishable 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
imprisonment of not more than 5 years, or 
both.” 

On April 3, 1963, in testimony before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, I 
introduced into the record of that subcom- 
mittee, a list of 99 American citizens, many 
with Communist backgrounds, who traveled 
to Cuba illegally. The list only covered 9 
months in 1962. 

I also introduced into the record of that 
subcommittee advertisements which ap- 
peared in the Worker and the National 
Guardian wherein people openly advertised 
the fact that they went to Cuba, They re- 
turned to this country and were making 
speeches and showing films glorifying the 
Communist revolution in Cuba. 

What do some of these people do when 
they get to Cuba? 

This is answered by CIA Director John A, 
McCone who, in testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, on pages 
65 and 66 of the printed hearings, stated the 
following: 

“At least 1,000 to 1,500 persons came to 
Cuba during 1962, from all other Latin 
American countries with the possible excep- 
tion of Uruguay to receive ideological indoc- 
trination or guerrilla warfare training or 
both. More have gone in 1963 despite the 
limited facilities for reaching Cuba at pres- 
ent.” 

And, the House Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs, following its hearings on 
“Castro Communist Subversion in the West- 
ern Hemisphere” said, in part: 

“International Soviet agents, experts in 
the field of revolutionary propaganda, ter- 
rorist tactics, and guerrilla warfare, are oper- 
ating schools for violence in Cuba, training 
and indoctrinating Latin American subver- 
sives. The Soviet Union as well as its Cuban 
puppet regime must bear the responsibility 
and consequences for subversive attacks on 
nations of the Western Hemisphere.” 

I might point out that, at the time the 
committee reported its findings, it appar- 
ently wasn’t aware that included in the list 
of subversives traveling to and from Cuba 
were US. citizens. I say this despite the 
fact that, as evidenced by their press re- 
lease of June 29, 1961, the State Department 
was well aware of the illegal travel of U.S. 
citizens to Cuba. 

Subsequent to all of the above testimony 
and committee findings, a large group of 
American students, under the name of the 
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“Permanent Student Committee for Travel 
to Cuba,” ventured to Cuba, met with Cas- 
tro, applauded when films were shown of 
American pilots being shot down in Vietnam, 
and then thumbed their noses at our laws 
when they returned. Many of us were pres- 
ent when, before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, these students 
showed their contempt for the Congress and 
their country. 

To date, although it is against both the 
announced policy of the State Department 
and the law to travel to Communist Cuba 
and other countries such as Red China, the 
Justice Department has not been able to get 
one single conviction. 

The one conviction the United States did 
get was reversed by the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals, fifth circuit, on February 20, 1964. 
This was the case of U.S. v. Worthy (828 F. 
2d 386, 1964) in which Worthy visited Cuba 
and then returned to this country without a 
valid passport. 

The difficulty in getting convictions is the 
problem of establishing the traveler’s in- 
tent to visit Cuba when he leaves the United 
States. In most instances, these people en- 
ter another country such as Mexico and 
then travel to Cuba. 

Thus, it is claimed, they did not plan to 
visit Cuba when they left the United States 
but decided upon it after they reached an- 
other country. 

Were these people who travel to Cuba a 
harmless and innocent group of young 
Americans seeking adventure, my fears 
would not be so great. But such is not the 


case. 

Most of these people are carefully trained 
by persons whose avowed aim is to turn the 
minds of our Nation’s youth against the 
policies and national interests of the United 
States. Many of the young people in this 
drive are recruited directly from our col- 
lege campuses. The majority of them are 
probably dupes, unaware of what they’re 
doing or whose goals they are furthering. 

Nevertheless, dupes, or not, they are serv- 
ing purposes alien to those of this country 
and effective laws should be put on the 
books whereby the leaders can be convicted 
and this practice brought to a halt. 

I should emphasize that the problem 
of U.S. citizens traveling to countries il- 
legally is not isolated to travel to Cuba. 
The most recent known group of so-called 
students to travel to forbidden countries 
went behind the Bamboo Curtain. They 
were two Puerto Rican students, Rabell 
Martinez, and Marta Sanchez Olmeda. 

Both are members of FUPI (Federation of 
University Students), an organization which 
openly espouses strong, anti-American sym- 
pathies. 

These students met with Mao Tse-tung, 
participated in a Communist youth move- 
ment in Budapest, toured North Vietnam, 
and North Korea. 

In Peiping on March 30, these students is- 
sued a joint statement with the All-China 
Students Federation stating that both the 
Chinese and Puerto Rican students “will 
strengthen their unity and the cooperation 
between their organization in the common 
struggle against U.S. imperialism.” 

The joint statement also said; “The great 
Cuban revolution pointed out a correct path 
to national liberation for the students and 
other sections of the people of Latin Ameri- 
can countries.” 

Such anti-American, pro-Communist 
Statements were made, and speeches deliv- 
ered, throughout their trek behind the Bam- 
boo Curtain. They are now back in Puerto 
Rico, most likely fanning the fires of anti- 
Americanism and encouraging other young 
people to join them in their battle against 
the United States. 

Incidentally, neither had a valid passport 
for travel to Red China. 

A group of students in the United States, 
under sponsorship of the Committee for Non- 
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violent Action, are presently in Miami re- 
portedly awaiting State Department approval 
for travel to Cuba. I am happy to say that, 
to date, this approval has not been forth- 
coming. 

The group, in its March 20, 1964, bulletin 
said, however, that it would if necessary 
engage in “civil disobedience” in order to 
get to Cuba. They said: “If all reasonable 
efforts to secure permission from the State 
Department for the walk team to travel to 
Cuba have failed, a selected team will at- 
tempt to proceed to Cuba, using the most 
appropriate means of transportation avail- 
able, and engaging in civil disobedience if 
necessary.” 

The group, on what it calls a “Quebec- 
Washington-Guantanamo peace walk,” has 
been spending its time awaiting travel to 
Cuba by picketing various places in Miami. 

I have here a number of photographs of 
the group in Florida. As can be seen from 
the signs they are carrying, their big push 
now is for the United States to get out of 
Vietnam. 

The leader of this march group is Bradford 
Lyttle, 

It has been reliably reported that other 
students active in this effort were recruited 
from the Young Peoples Socialist League 
and the Students Act for Peace group on the 
Florida State University campus and some of 
the members of these organizations are now 
in Miami and joining in the marchers’ cam- 
paign to condemn U.S. intervention in South 
Vietnam, 

Also tied in with this group, and a mem- 
ber of the Quebec-Washington-Guantanamo 
peace walk is one Perry Ray Robinson, Jr. 
Robinson has an FBI record ranging from 
felonious assault to possession of narcotics. 
He is pictured in a number of these photo- 
graphs. 

An insight into the future plans of these 
people was revealed by Mr. Scott Herrick, 
who is on the executive committee of the 
Committee for Nonviolent Action. In an 
interview aboard his boat, the Mondivitano, 
docked at Summerfield boatyard, Fort Lau- 
derdale, on April 30, 1964, Herrick said that he 
will soon be sailing to California where he 
plans to round up support and money for a 
“peace walk” to Red China. 

He also hinted that there were other ways 
to get these students into Cuba if permis- 
sion is not granted by the State Department. 

I am not suggesting, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Committee for Nonviolent Action is a 
Communist-front or Communist-sympathetic 
organization. Its leader is a Dr. A. J. Muste 
who is reportedly the world’s leading pacifist. 

The fact of the matter is, and as their 
behavior has well illustrated, organizations 
such as the Committee for Nonviolent Action 
are rapidly infiltrated by Communists and 
the goals of the committee are soon subverted 
to serve the ends of the Communist move- 
ment, 

In addition, assuming these people are 
completely divorced from any Communist 
influence, the inability of the United States 
to protect them when they are in Cuba 
or Red China is reason enough to prevent 
them from going to these countries in the 
first place. 

One member of the Permanent Students 
Committee for Travel to Cuba, while in Cuba 
last summer, mysteriously drowned in a ho- 
tel swimming pool. There have been per- 
sistent reports that he openly voiced his 
disillusionment with the Castro dictatorship 
and was murdered. , 

This brings us, Mr. Chairman, to the re- 
cent announced arrival of 75 U.S. citizens 
in Cuba. These people, members of the same 
organization that went to Cuba last sum- 
mer, the Student Committee for Travel to 
Cuba, entered Cuba through Prague. The 
group’s arrival in Cuba came as a complete 
surprise to our State Department, some- 
thing that I find hard to believe. 
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Certainly it is unusual for 75 people who 
request visas to Prague to escape detection. 

The group now in Cuba is led by Ed Le- 
mansky, a self-admitted Communist. 

On the day of his arrival in Cuba, in a 
radio interview, Lemansky said that: “The 
U.S. Government fears that those who re- 
turn to the United States will tell publicly 
the truth about what goes on in Cuba. They 
think that if the people learn the truth 
about the Cuban revolution, the workers 
particularly will throw themselves into a 
struggle to attain socialism.” 

Apparently Mr. Lemansky knows what the 
truth is before seeing conditions in Cuba 
although viewing conditions is their ostensi- 
ble purpose for going to Cuba in the first 
place. 

Describing the Cuban revolution as “the 
beautiful thing that is taking place in 
Cuba,” the students said that when they 
returned to this country they will spread 
the truth. 

That this illegal trip was planned for some 
time is revealed by the letter from the Stu- 
dent Committee for Travel to Cuba of 
June 1, 1964. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that one 
need stretch his imagination to see what is 
going on. The Communists, expert on in- 
filtrating well-meaning but misguided stu- 
dent groups, are intent on keeping the door 
open for travel to Cuba and other nations 
which it is against our national interests to 
recognize and to allow American citizens to 
travel to. 

While waging their war of propaganda for 
the minds of our youth, they have also suc- 
ceeded in exhibiting that the immigration 
laws presently on the books are inadequate 
to prevent travel to these countries. 

The bill I wish to testify in behalf of today 
I offer in the nature of a substitute to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to au- 
thorize, in the national interest, restrictions 
on travel by nationals of the United States 
in certain designated areas of the world. 

It was over a year ago that I introduced a 
bill (April 1, 1963, H.R. 5320) which em- 
braced as its objective the upholding of the 
sovereign’s interests in imposing restrictions 
and prohibitions on travel to or transit 
through any country with which the United 
States does not maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions, or has canceled or suspended such 
relations. 

In the interim, I have had time for reflec- 
tion upon the cases in which Communists 
and those who would oppose normal proce- 
dures with reference to passports have at- 
tacked and blocked and evaded the authority 
and prerogatives of our country in control- 
ling transit into troubled spots on our hemi- 
sphere and throughout the world. 

I have been seriously concerned, Mr. Chair- 
man, about the fact that “in the last analysis 
this power rests upon the right of self- 
preservation, the ultimate value of any 
society” (and I quote from the Supreme 
Court opinion in Barenblatt back in 1959, 
360 U.S. 109). There appeared there a sensi- 
tive regard, to my mind, for the right of 
our country to exercise vigilance and to 
exercise it effectively. 

Alleged loopholes coupled with an mordi- 
nate stress upon the rights of an individual 
to come and go as he pleases even in conflict 
with his country’s best interests have made 
it imperative that we adopt legislation that 
will close the loopholes opened by techni- 
calities and put the stress where it belongs 
* * * upon the right of self-preservation of 
the United States properly balanced with a 
maximum right of travel not inconsistent 
therewith. 

I have had the advantage of ruminating 
over these points with constitutional law 
lawyers and I want to capitalize upon their 
recommendations and my own experience 
in studying cases. My present best Judgment 
as to how we should proceed is embodied 
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in the bill I first offered and in the substitute 
amendment I offer. 

The expression of legislative intent in 
crystal-clear terms is needed. The Supreme 
Court has referred to “the right to travel,” 
though without defining this “right” in any 
clear way. But the Supreme Court’s own 
holdings make it clear that there is no abso- 
lute right to travel and we can work within 
the doctrine of the cases. 

My new draft, offered here in conjunc- 
tion with my original bill, will operate to 
separate passport questions from the prob- 
lem of controlling U.S. nationals as our 
national interest may require. 

By separating travel restrictions from any 
passport question, we can remove any possi- 
bility of a successful constitutional attack 
on refusal of a passport to a subversive 
person, 

The control of passports can again become, 
as it should be, a matter for executive dis- 
cretion. Passports cam be regarded once 
more as cards of accommodation and en- 
dorsement issued by the State Department to 
worthy U.S. citizens but limited as the na- 
tional interest requires with adequate pen- 
alties to protect those interests when illegal 
travel occurs. 

My proposal calls for regulation of travel, 
in the national interest, by the executive 
branch, under specific authorization by Con- 


gress. 

It would be impossible to set up, by act of 
Congress, a scheme of operation which would 
envision all possible contingencies where 
the national interest, in the conduct of 
foreign affairs, might require travel restric- 
tions. Furthermore, I have come to the con- 
clusion that a congressional attempt, as 
originally proposed, to ban all travel behind 
the Iron Curtain and in countries not within 
our favor from time to time is susceptible 
to attack in our courts possibly on grounds 
of arbitrariness * * * it could be argued with 
some force that such a rigid ban fails to 
take into account all conditions at all times, 
for example, the right of a newspaperman 
to “get a story.” 

Such a complete ban would not solve the 
problem with respect to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries with which we do maintain diplomatic 
relations and is so rigid it might even inter- 
fere with travel of our own diplomats. 

We focus here upon the right of the Gov- 
ernment, in the national interest and in the 
conduct of foreign affairs, to supersede the 
travel desires of an individual when there 
is conflict between the two. 

The type of statutory operation which I 
propose must pass the test of due process. 
My bill does this. The right of travel, as I 
have pointed out, is not an absolute right, 
but is a relative right, one that may be sub- 
ordinate to the national interest. 

The findings of the Congress, as set forth 
in this bill, and the Secretary of State's 
findings in specific cases, resting on the con- 
stitutional power of the President in con- 
trolling all foreign affairs, fulfill all the re- 
quirements of due process. 

Let me implement this reasoning by quot- 
ing from the law authorities. 

Chief Judge Pre n in the William 
Worthy case in 1959 (270 F. 2d 905) treated 
of the Secretary of State’s general policy 
(which I now wish to implement) of refus- 
ing Goverment sanction to travel by U.S. 
citizens in certain areas of the world, pre- 
sumably under Communist control and 
deemed by him to be trouble spots. 

Said the Chief Judge: 

“Liberty itself is inherently a restricted 
thing. Liberty is a product of order. There 
is no liberty in anarchy or in chaos. Liberty 
is achieved by rules, which correlate every 
man’s actions to every other man’s rights 
and thus, by mutual restrictions one upon 
the other, achieve a result of relative free- 
dom. The mere day-to-day maintenance of 
the order which insures liberty requires re- 
strictions upon individual rights. Some ac- 
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tions, neither harmful nor potentially dan- 
gerous, must be restricted simply for the 
sake of good order in the community.” 

The circuit court of appeals concluded that 
the right to travel, like every other form of 
liberty, is, in our concept of an ordered 
society, subject to restrictions under some 
circumstances and for some reasons. Worthy 
was tried on his attempt to return to the 
United States without a passport. 

The chief judge pointed out in that same 
case a potent reason why the bill I now in- 
troduce is so needed. The presence of Amer- 
ican citizens in trouble spots on the earth’s 
surface and the official approval of their 
presence in those areas will impede the exe- 
cution of American foreign policy in relation 
both to these countries and to other coun- 
tries. 

By requiring a formdl finding by the Sec- 
retary of State (subject always, of course, 
to Presidential control) and providing for 
publication of this finding and specific reg- 
ulatory determination of travel controls, my 
bill meets the due process test. By reserv- 
ing a measure of discretion to the Secretary, 
it retains essential flexibility. 

A key criterion of the validity, legality, and 
constitutionality of the bill now introduced 
is to be found in the 14th paragraph of the 
syllabus of the February 20, 1964, decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, 
238 F. 2d 386. This court, while upsetting 
Worthy's conviction of existing passport 
laws, concluded, however, that: 

“Right of foreign travel may not be arbi- 
trarily or unreasonably restrained but is not 
an absolute right, and right of Congress to 
require passports and to impose reasonable 
restrictions is not dependent on existence 
of state of war but may be exercised under 
broad power to enact legislation for regula- 
tion of foreign affairs.” 

The circuit court was speaking in the sec- 
ond William Worthy case and stated in its 
15th paragraph of syllabus: 

“Congress may punish violations of stat- 
utes imposing restrictions on right of citizens 
to travel in foreign countries.” 

Examination of my new bill will disclose, 
I am sure, that it embraces the very cri- 
teria of the courts themselves. 

The initial bill, H.R. 5320 intends to add 
strength to section 125(a)(b) by making 
it a crime to falsely state in an application 
to depart or to falsely state at the time 
of his entry that he intends to travel or 
upon return that he has traveled to a re- 
stricted country and also to make it a crime 
to actually travel to any country with which 
the United States doesn’t maintain diplo- 
matic relations. 

This bill is limited to national emergen- 
cies and to countries with which the United 
States does not maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

H.R. 11603 is intended to supplement H.R, 
5320, particularly in view of the court de- 
cisions and the difficulty of proof involved. 
It does not require the declaration of a na- 
tional emergency, nor does it require that 
recognition be withdrawn in order to be 
operative. Thus, it gives the Secretary of 
State, obviously after consultation with the 
President, the power to determine countries 
or areas to which travel is restricted in the 
national interest and makes the actual travel 
there itself a crime. This avoids the con- 
stitutional and, as the Worthy case proves, 
the almost impossible proof burden of the 
intent existing before the party leaves the 
country. In the Worthy case, apparently 
the Justice Department chose to rely on the 
reentry rather than the leaving the country 
count because of the difficulty in proving 
intent to visit another country upon leaving. 

Thus, I believe that a combination of the 
two bills that I have introduced will serve the 
best interests of the United States and still 
not unduly restrict travel or raise unneces- 
sary constitutional “freedom of travel” ques- 
tions. 
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CONGO PROSPECT 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as 
I said 2 days ago when I inserted a letter 
from Monsieur Moise Tshombe in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, including an edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening 
Star, I am continuing to pursue my ef- 
forts in trying to discover the truth in 
this miserable and tragic situation. 

The Star has now come out with an- 
other excellent editorial in the issue of 
the 18th of June 1964. Mr. Speaker, I 
call particular attention to the fourth 
paragraph in which the following state- 
ment occurs: 

There is terrible irony involved here. The 
U.N., with the support of our Government, 
is responsible for having destroyed the only 
stable element in the Congo—President 
Tshombe's regime and its efficient army in 
Katanga, by far the richest and most orderly 
part of the convulsed former Belgian colony. 
Neither the United Nations nor the United 
States has reason to be proud of this; the 
evil consequences are still in the making. 


This is the same Tshombe who was 
refused a visa by our State Department 
2 years ago, and would probably receive 
the same treatment today. 

CONGO PROSPECT 


It is a melancholy fact that there is noth- 
ing optimistic or congratulatory to be said 
about the Congo Republic as it prepares to 
mark the fourth anniversary of its inde- 
pendence from Belgium, Only the Com- 
munists, particularly the Chinese, can find 
the prospect pleasing. 

As for the free world and the Congolese 
themselves, it is a bad prospect at best. The 
news speaks for itself. With the support 
of Red China’s “diplomats” in the neighbor- 
ing land of Burundi, primitive rebels“ —in- 
cluding pygmies armed with little more than 
spears and witch-doctor charms—have made 
& laughing stock of the military establish- 
ment that is supposed to uphold Premier 
Adoula’s “central government” in Leopold- 
ville, 

This is a bleak fact of depressing impor- 
tance. The Congolese army is such a com- 
pletely mushy and uncertain thing, and it is 
so incompetently officered, that the future 
of the Congo seems to promise little more 
than bloody tribal warfare and anarchy—a 
period of turbulence and torment inviting 
a Communist takeover. The danger is both 
real and present. The United Nations is 
scheduled to withdraw all its forces from 
the country by the end of the month. What 
will be left then to hold the country to- 
gether to keep provinces like Kivu and Ka- 
tanga from being taken over by the “rebels” 
and put under Red control? Certainly a 
few U.S. civilians recruited by the CIA to 
fiy reconnaissance planes over the troubled 
areas would not do the trick, even if they 
were permitted to continue operations. 

There is terrible irony involved here. The 
U.N., with the support of our Government, 
is responsible for having destroyed the only 
stable element in the Congo—President 
Tshombe’s regime and its efficient army in 
Katanga, by far the richest and most orderly 
part of the convulsed former Belgian colony. 
Neither the United Nations nor the United 
States has reason to be proud of this; the 
evil consequences are still in the making. 
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What will happen next? The outsider can 
do little more than hold his breath and 
guess. All one can be sure of at the moment 
is that the Congo remains, perhaps more 
than ever, a cauldron—and a prime example 
of how independence can be a curse when 
it is imposed on a people too soon, when they 
are woefully unready for it. 


FEED GRAINS PROGRAM 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. Speaker, the feed 
grains program, now entering its fourth 
year, is already a $2.5 billion dollar bust. 
It is too late to drop the program for 
1964, but it should not be permitted tò 
plague the taxpayers beyond this year. 

According to U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture estimates, the program cost $2.5 
billion during its first 3 years, 1961-63. 
In my opinion, this is a very conservative 
estimate. 

What did the taxpayers get for their 
money? There are two ways to evaluate 
the performance of the feed grains pro- 
gram, and either way it comes out a 
costly fizzle. 

First, did it cut back total production 
of feed grains, and if so, how much? 
Here the program worked in reverse. 
Production is up, not down. Here is the 
sad story of the three crops under the 
feed grains program, taken from U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports: 


Un bushels] 
Production 1960 1963 
4, 082, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 
583, 000, 000 
5, 065, 000, 000 


Change, from 1960 to 1963: production 
increased 106 million bushels. 

Second, did it result in a cutback in 
Government carryover stocks, and if so, 
how much? This too is a sad story even 
if one assumes that the Government pro- 
gram was responsible for every bushel 
cutback in stocks. 

Figures just released show that the 
cutback in Government stocks during 
this 3-year period was only 514 million 
bushels. 

Department estimates of Government 
carryover stocks, all positions, at the 
close of the marketing year: 


Un bushels] 
1960 1963 
8 „000, 000 | 1, 550, 000, 000 
— —e— 153, 000, 000 „000, 000 
Grain sorghum_......... 703, 000, 000 660, 000, 000 
i 2, 864, 000, 000 | 2, 350, 000, 000 


Change: Carryover down 514 million 
bushels. 

With the program cost at $2.5 billion, 
and the cutback only one-half million 
bushels, each bushel cutback cost the 
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taxpayers an average of $5, or about five 
times the market value of the grain. 
Any fair evaluation of the program’s 
performance must include the effect it 
has had on livestock prices. The Gov- 
ernment’s dumping of corn in 1961 and 
1962 to get a good signup invited ab- 
normally heavy livestock feeding. This, 
in turn, triggered today’s disastrously 
low livestock prices. The exact price- 
tag of all this is impossible to fix, but it 
can be conservatively placed at $3 billion. 


BRUCE SAGAN AND THE INCREAS- 
ING POWER OF THE COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the President of the United 
States and Mrs. Johnson entertained at a 
state dinner in the White House one of 
the great royal heads of Europe. It was, 
of course, a social and state occasion of 
the first order. Among the 200 guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Sagan of Chi- 
cago, residents of and voters in the dis- 
trict that I have the honor to represent in 
this distinguished body. When a young 
couple is included in the limited invita- 
tion list to a state dinner at the White 
House it does not go unnoticed. Some 
of my colleagues, who reside miles away 
from my beloved Illinois, have asked me 
who is Bruce Sagan. 

I think you will be hearing much of 
him in the future. He is in his early 
thirties, and he is part, indeed a very 
potent part, of a new movement in our 
country, as yet unnoticed by many, that 
will mark an increasing transfer of 
journalistic influence from the large 
daily central newspapers to the com- 
munity newspapers. Mergers of large 
newspapers in every city of the United 
States have resulted in concentrating the 
control of journalistic influence in a few 
hands. Chicago is an illustration. In 
former years there were Many news- 
papers published in the city of Chicago. 
Now there are four newspapers, a morn- 
ing and an afternoon newspaper under 
one ownership, and a morning and an af- 
ternoon newspaper under another own- 
ership and control. Whether this is good 
or bad, Iam not now debating. Certainly 
I have no complaint over their treatment 
of me. Indeed, I think all the newspapers 
of Chicago, even those who did not sup- 
port the party of my faith and affiliation, 
have been fair to me personally. 

But what is important is that as merg- 
ers have concentrated the control of 
large daily newspapers in a few hands, 
there has been a marked shift of jour- 
nalistic influence to the community 
newspapers. In this shift I would say 
unquestionably Bruce Sagan has been 
the most important figure nationwide, 
as a study of his accomplishments will 
disclose. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear. I have no quarrel with the 
large centrally located daily newspapers. 
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I think they will continue to make their 
contribution. But more and more I 
think the community newspapers will 
come to exercise an ever increasing in- 
fluence on the thinking of the American 
people. And, Mr. Speaker, I am very, 
very proud of the community newspapers 
in my district, including the Daily 
Calumet. 

Bruce Sagan is the publisher of Chi- 
cago’s Economist Newspaper Group, pub- 
lishing four weekly and three twice- 
weekly newspapers on Chicago’s South 
Side and south suburbs. The group has 
a combined circulation of 210,000. 

In the first week of June of this year, 
Bruce Sagan was proclaimed “publisher 
of the year” by the Accredited Home 
Newspapers of America. 

It was a very different story just a 
scant 10 years ago. Sagan was a re- 
porter on the staff of the city news bu- 
reau. But he was a man with a dream. 
The dream became reality in 1953 when 
Sagan plunged into the purchase of the 
Hyde Park Herald, a weekly with nothing 
but red ink on the books. 

To say that he worked hard to make 
the Hyde Park Herald a working propo- 
sition is an understatement. Sagan ac- 
tually breathed life into a corpse, a news- 
paper that was but one edition removed 
from extinction. 

The rebirth of the Hyde Park Herald 
gave the people of the area a voice at a 
critical juncture in the development of 
their neighborhood. The Hyde Park- 
Kenwood area was deteriorating rapidly. 
As new groups moved into the area, es- 
tablished families panicked and fied. 
With them went the business strength of 
the community—and its spirit. Sagan 
had faith, and he gambled in that faith. 
He gambled that a hard core still existed 
which would strongly support private 
and Government renewal. The Hyde 
Park Herald became an outspoken advo- 
cate to this end, and by 1956, men and 
machines were pouring into the area, 
tearing up entire blocks to make way for 
urban renewal. Another newspaper 
would have only reported the events— 
the Hyde Park Herald helped create these 
events. 

What the Herald has done for Hyde 
Park is to hold the community together. 
And thus it is with all of this publisher’s 
work. His various papers hold 50 or 
more communities together on Chicago’s 
mighty South Side. His newspaper 
enterprises cover Catholic neighborhoods 
and Protestant neighborhoods and 
Jewish neighborhoods. They serve them 
faithfully; they serve them critically; 
they serve them well. 

Sagan’s newspapers are a moving force 
wherever they are read, It is not at all 
uncommon for the Chicago daily news- 
papers to reprint stories run in the Hyde 
Park Herald, Economist, Bulletin, Boost- 
er, Sun-Standard. 

Bruce Sagan plays no favorites. He is 
a newspaper man in every sense of the 
word: incisive, objective, informative, 
interesting, and interested in all facets of 
life on Chicago’s South Side. In appear- 
ance, he is quiet, well mannered, with a 
quick, but warm wit. As a man, he has 
many friends, a myriad of interests, and 
rides a perpetual merry-go-round of ac- 
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tivities. As an editor, Sagan will criti- 
cize anyone who needs criticism, defend 
those who cannot defend themselves, 
champion any cause which means the 
betterment of the South Side and fight 
any that will not. On occasions he has 
criticized me, not any too mildly, and I 
think he was right. 

But Bruce Sagan is not a man content 
to shape his community’s destiny from 
behind the typewriter. His boundless 
energy is providing direct leadership for 
the entire city of Chicago. He is free 
with his time. He is free with his funds. 
He demands in return only excellence of 
performans from himself and from his 
city. 

Sagan was a prime mover in raising 
$120,000 in equity bond money to de- 
velop Harper Court, a not-for-profit 
group which will provide a plaza for the 
fine arts and the artisans displaced by 
urban renewal from that cultural melt- 
ing pot of Hyde Park. 

Sagan bought a rundown inoperative 
movie theater and has creatively remod- 
eled it. Soon its once-dark stage will be 
lighted with an off-Broadway continuing 
theater that will serve all of Chicago. 

Sagan backed with cash and inspired 
with his leadership the construction of 
Chicago’s first 221(d)(3) moderate in- 
come apartment building and is now in- 
volved in a second project of this type. 

The Hyde Park Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation stands as a monument to the 
personal character of Sagan and a small, 
but determined band of South Side busi- 
nessmen and private citizens. These men 
worked against all odds to establish what 
is now a wholly successful financial in- 
stitution serving the needs of this grow- 
ing region of the city. Sagan served on 
the board of the Hyde Park Savings & 
Loan Association until the time he was 
appointed to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Chicago. 

The Sagan style is well illustrated by 
his activities for the Ancona School. 
This pilot project of bringing new edu- 
cational methods, the Montessori tech- 
nique, was born with his help. He has 
not only spearheaded the fundraising 
efforts, the pupil registration efforts, 
helped select the teachers, but each week- 
end for the past 6 months he has with 
his own hands and hammer and saw and 
trowel been busy rebuilding a vacant 
school bought to house Ancona. 

I could go on and on. I could talk 
about his fundraising efforts on behalf 
of St. Bernard’s Hospital. I could tell 
you how he helped give the good Sisters 
of St. Joseph the tools they needed to 
serve their changing neighborhood. 

I could mention his activities on be- 
half of the YMCA, Retarded Children’s 
Aid, American Cancer Society, Ameri- 
can Liberties Union, Hyde Park Neigh- 
borhood Club, Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Community Conference, and many 
others. Each organization mentioned 
represents not just an honorary title but 
work and effort and leadership provided 
by Bruce Sagan. 

This recognition of his efforts that I 
have brought to your attention today 
is not the first. In 1963, he received the 
Chicago Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Young Man of the Year Award. Just 
recently, a banquet at McCormick Place 
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honored him as Man of the Year. For 
all I know, another organization today 
is honoring him as Man of the Year. 
I think he is one of the men of the dec- 
ade. I should say one of the persons 
of the decade since on a future occasion 
I shall tell my colleagues of another 
epoch-making constitutent of mine, 
Judge Edith Sampson. 

I have never known a man who has 
accomplished so much before he has 
turned 35 years old. 

His newspaper efforts have brought 
him not only monetary rewards, but 
State, regional, and national recogni- 
tion for his profession in the form of 
honors and prizes without number. 

Because of Bruce Sagan, the commu- 
nity newspaper is again raising its voice 
in Chicago. This is no mean achieve- 
ment. All of you that live in or near 
major metropolitan areas are constantly 
informed by the daily newspapers on 
what is happening in Vietnam, Moscow, 
Malaysia—even an Italian movie set on 
the White House lawn. But you have 
not the slightest idea what is going on 
down the block. And yet, we are the 
elected representatives of the people. 
We are supposed to interpret the wishes 
of the people to the Nation and the 
world. The community newspaper is 
one way we can check the pulse of the 
people we represent. It is a forum 
where everyone can speak, and we can 
listen. 

Determination is contagious. The 
dramatic rebirth of the Hyde Park Her- 
ald and the other Economist newspapers 
has been marked by a new spirit among 
other weekly newspaper groups through- 
out America. 

Today, the network of weekly news- 
papers in our cities has grown and be- 
come stronger. Weekly newspapers 
speak out on pertinent community is- 
sues, take stubborn stands where war- 
ranted, and throw full support to mean- 
ingful community programs. This edi- 
torial integrity and independence has 
brought more, not less, advertising and 
circulation. 

Everyone respects a man who fights 
for something in which he believes. 
Bruce Sagan believes the community 
newspaper is an indispensible part of our 
society. He has fought long and hard 
to prove his convictions. 


JOHNSON VERSUS JOHNSON 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, our 
President has changed his position so 
many times on so many issues that it is 
difficult to keep track of where he is at 
any given time, politically and stancewise. 
He hailed the recent cloture vote with 
enthusiasm. This does not jibe with the 
printed record of his beliefs as enunciated 
when he was a U.S. Senator from Texas. 
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In 1949, when the Senate was debating a 
civil rights bill much milder than the 
pending one, Senator Johnson said, in 
opposing cloture: 

If I were given a choice, if I should have 
the opportunity to send into the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain one freedom and 
only one, I know what my choice would be. 
I would send to those lands the very freedom 
we are attempting to disown here in the 
Senate. I would send to those nations the 
right of unlimited debate in their legislative 
chambers. It would go as merely a seed, but 
the harvest would be bountiful; for by plant- 
ing in their system this bit of freedom we 
would see all freedoms grow. 


The reference to the Iron Curtain 


countries was particularly valid. It 


seems that Mr. Johnson has changed not 
only his opinion on cloture but his con- 
cern for the Iron Curtain countries now 
that he has hailed Khrushchev for his 
role in promoting peace. 


PULPWOOD PROCUREMENT—AN IN- 
TERESTING AND REFRESHING AP- 
PROACH FOR THE NORTHEAST 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 
There was no objection. 
Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
refreshing to see plans for economic de- 
velopment formulated which do not rely 
upon the Federal Government for aid 
and fulfillment. John C. Calhoun, Jr., 
of Gilsum, N.H., a good friend of mine 
and an able and enterprising forester 
with wide experience in all aspects of 
forestry, has proposed a plan for the 
development of a pulpwood mill opera- 
tion that is novel in concept and would 
be directly beneficial to southwestern 
New Hampshire, southeastern Vermont, 
and parts of Massachusetts. Other areas 
faced with similar problems would also 
benefit from such a plan. 

Mr. Calhoun’s idea shows that indi- 
vidual creative thinking can still pave 
the way to more jobs and to economic 
progress without the necessity of help 
from Government make-work projects or 
handouts. As a tree farmer myself with 
some knowledge of forestry, I believe that 
Mr. Calhoun’s proposal is an excellent 
one, deserving of serious consideration. 

Mr. Calhoun’s proposal was presented 
to the Northeastern Logger’s Congress in 
Utica, N.Y., last spring and I would now 
like to share it with my colleagues: 
PULPWOOD PROCUREMENT: PROBLEMS AND AN 

OPPORTUNITY 
(By John C. Calhoun, Jr., forester, Gilsum, 

N.H., presented to Northeastern Logger’s 

Congress, Utica, N.Y., April 7, 1964) 

When the chairman of this program asked 
me to discuss problems associated with the 
procurement of pulpwood, and do it in 20 
minutes, I was hesitant to accept. This is 
a tremendous subject, and one which I was 
very close to for a number of years. But the 
subject lured me to accept, since it offered 
me an opportunity to put down some of my 
ideas. After all, anyone who has been con- 
nected with this business in any way, has 
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ideas about the problems, and an opportunity 
to set these ideas forth in public is rare, 
perhaps fortunately so. But the subject it- 
self, pulpwood procurement, is so large and 
complex that if I fail to clarify and support 
some of my admittedly new and untried 
ideas, I hope you gentlemen will believe that 
I ran out of time, rather than that I am 
unversed in the essential ground rules of 
the pulpwood game, some of which I intend 
to question here today. 
EXPERIENCE 

Now my credentials for approaching this 
job can be briefly summarized. I was an ap- 
prentice forester for several years with a large 
Paper company. More recently I have been 
involved as a logger and pulpwood producer, 
on a very modest scale. And presently I am 
a consulting forester dealing with manage- 
ment of forests and associated problems, 
based in Gilsum, which is near Keene, in 
southwestern New Hampshire. I might say 
that in this capacity, one of my main con- 
cerns has been with the lack of markets for 
our locally abundant low-grade trees, mainly 
the hardwoods. 


BACKGROUND OF PROBLEM 


Keene used to be a center for modest ship- 
ments of pulpwood, back in the days when 
wood was scarce, and the price per cord was 
$5 and even $10 higher than itis today. But 
this has traditionally been a log country, and 
since there were alternative markets, 4-foot 
wood never caught on. And, anyway, the 
prices fell, and the game was ended. Today 
there is a relatively small trickle of 4-foot 
hardwood, peeled or rossed, that makes its 
way to Lawrence, Mass., 80 some miles away. 
Off to the west along the Hudson River, 
there are some pulpmills which draw to some 
extent on the western edge of the Connecti- 
cut Valley in Vermont. But for the most part 
we find ourselves in the center of a vacuum 
for pulpwood markets, which is perhaps 
unique in the Northeast. 


MICOVA REPORT 


Much attention was focused on this 
vacuum during the early fifties, when the 
New England council, encouraged by the 
newly perfected techniques of pulping hard- 
woods, published the Micova report which 
went into some details about the potential 
of the middle Connecticut Valley for attract- 
ing and supporting a hardwood pulpmill. 

One of the great assets was an existing sur- 
plus of hardwood of pulpwood size and 
quality of some 11 million cords, with an 
annual allowable cut of 400,000 cords. 

Time has undoubtedly increased these 
volumes and rates, since this was 18 years 
ago, and since then more land has been re- 
tired from farming and our lumber industry 
has declined, particularly for markets of 
lower grade logs, both hard and softwood. 

The Micova report and publication by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, and 
others, painted such a glowing and con- 
vincing picture of this area, of its numerous 
and nearby paper manufacturers who buy 
pulp, the available water, the transportation 
edge over western and southern pulp, and 
the potential for pulp export, and other plus 
factors, that those of us who were concerned 
with the problem, and there were many, felt 
it was just a matter of time before some 
giant of the pulp and paper industry would 
jump in here, and presto, solve our problems. 
A few secret surveys were undertaken, or 
alleged, by out-of-State forestry consultants. 

was considerable rumor and discus- 
sion, there still is, but no action. It seems 
that during the middle and late fifties the 
industry found itself overexpanded, and no- 
body felt in a position to pick this ripe plum. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR NEW SYSTEM 


Considerable regret has been expressed 
over this fact, and many feel that we have 
been deprived of our golden opportunity. 
But in retrospect, I for one, feel that it was 
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for the best. I say this because I feel cer- 
tain, that if a pulpmill had been set up in 
the last 10 years, along the Connecticut 
River, anywhere between Northampton and 
Lebanon, it would have saddled itself, and 
the entire area with the same wood procure- 
ment system that has been around the 
Northeast with little basic change in 40 or 
50 years, and we would be in no position to 
take advantage of the developments in fill- 
ing pulpmill raw material requirements that 
have emerged within the last very few years. 

So instead of being committed to a system 
of pulpwood procurement that was conceived 
back in the days of the river drive and the 
teams and the strong and sometimes expend- 
able backs of the loggers, we in the Con- 
necticut River Valley, have an unusual and 
real opportunity to help develop a pulpwood 
system that can break with the past and 
bring the first substantial change to the 
industry that the Northeast has seen in a 
good many years, The resources and advan- 
tages pointed out in the Micova report 
are still intact, and if the production figures 
for the paper industry released at paper week 
in New York last month hold up, it would 
look as though more pulp facilities would 
soon be needed to keep up with the demand 
for paper products. 


LAND PURCHASE NOT NECESSARY 


Perhaps the reason offered as frequently 
as any for the reluctance of a pulp industry 
to settle in our region, is the apparent lack 
of available land which the traditional in- 
dustry thinking would require as a basis for 
raw material to justify the initial $20 million 
investment. Now this has always been con- 
sidered important, in spite of the fact that 
I have never heard a company pulpwood 
man say that wood from company-run opera- 
tions, on company land, have ever been able 
to compete with costs of purchased wood, 
except where veneer logs or other incentives 
helped carry the freight. Only the fact that 
lately there has been a decreasing amount 
of wood to purchase, might cause a shift to 
rely more heavily on company woodland 
operations. And perhaps there are good rea- 
sons for the fact that sources of purchased 
wood are drying up. 

Now with reference to our area, I would 
suggest that there are grounds for believing 
that a wood procurement program designed 
to really encourage loggers rather than dis- 
courage them, would make it possible to ob- 
tain all wood requirements for a modern 
pulpmill without the company owning an 
acre of land. Such a program must stress 
cooperation with not only the producer but 
the landowner, and it must work to insure 
a sustained resource growing in the supply- 
ing area. 

HIGH LAND PRICES AVOIDED 


To go a step farther with the land prob- 
lem: Any company would rightly be discour- 
aged at the prospect of buying up several 
hundred thousand acres of forest in the Mi- 
cova territory. But even if the high prices 
of land that might suddenly develop were ac- 
ceptable, the shifting land-use patterns, the 
unpredictable land taxes, and other asso- 
ciated problems would cool the enthusiasm, 
and might tend to make such large acreages 
appear as a true liability. Then to crown 
the possibilities, the land buyer might have 
to wake up some day to find that he had 
just assembled a new national forest, or a 
park, or wilderness area, which could be tak- 
en from him “in the public interest.” How 
much safer the wood supply would appear to 
be back in the hands of a thousand Yankee 
landowners, At least here it would take 
nothing but the economics of the market to 
bring the wood in. In all honesty can the 
paper companies, at least of the Northeast, 
say that their large holdings are always an 
unmixed blessing? 

How then could the prospective company 
design a system that would secure the 300 or 
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400 cords per day of raw material needed to 
supply the industry? 
CHIPPING INDUSTRY GROWTH 

The last half dozen years have seen a 
partial answer to the need for additional 
or cheaper raw material for woodpulp in the 
development of the chipping industry, 
based on bark-free mill residues. This has 
been of vital assistance in supplying exist- 
ing northeastern companies with a rela- 
tively cheap and convenient substitute for 
the old round wood. Of course, during this 
period, it has solved many problems for the 
pulpwood men too. It has virtually dried 
up the market for pine pulpwood, and made 
it impossible to attempt to produce hard- 
wood pulp outside of the shadow of the mill, 
if then. But all must agree that chips 
have helped the pulp industry during some 
difficult times, and this has been most im- 
portant. 

However, available mill residues suitable 
for chips are limited, and it would appear 
that it is now or soon will be all spoken 
for in Vermont and New Hampshire, at least. 
If this is the case, how long will it be before 
the numerous chipping centers will be forced 
to turn to round wood with which to sup- 
plement mill waste, as the demand for the 
product rises? 

After a quick look at the prices at which 
chips are being delivered to pulpmills today, 
one could only conclude that it would be im- 
possible to buy round wood and debark it, 
and process it into chips and deliver. There 
would not be enough money to attract any 
wood and pay for the processing. Chip 
prices are just too low today, and probably 
in the immediate future. 

Now I have been told the reasons that 
the prices for chips are lower than logic 
might lead one to expect, since the chipper 
has performed functions for the mill that 
save the mill considerable processing. The 
explantion is this, and no one disputes the 
point: the buying pulpmills already have 
invested many thousands of dollars in wood 
handling and processing facilities, including 
the drum barkers, the chippers, the screens, 
the woodroom, etc. The overhead of these 
facilities have to be charged off against every 
ton of raw material that goes through the 
plant, whether it is chips or round wood 
Still one can’t help thinking of the fact 
that these chips are from a waste product,” 
and have had a free ride to the sawmills. 
This is too hot a point to dwell on here, and 
fortunately it need not be our concern in 
the area I keep referring to. 


CHIPPING CENTERS THE KEY 


It is my contention that a new mill could 
be fully supplied with raw material consist- 
ing entirely of chipped hardwood pulp that 
would be provided through a ring of five or 
six chipping centers, which would take over 
for the mill the purchasing of wood, de- 
barking, chipping, screening, storage, and 
shipping on schedule to the pulpmill. Be- 
cause this proposed mill could do without 
any of these facilities and would be spared 
the initial investment and operating costs, 
one would expect that the price that could be 
paid for delivered chips would be high 
enough to make this scheme practical, It 
is at this point that the incoming pulp 
company would have to review this whole 
process and the savings that could be ef- 
fected by this system. And the price for 
chips will have to reflect that, with the re- 
sult that the price of the wood, plus the 
debarking, the chipping, screening, the car- 
rying of inventory, the delivery will all be 
properly rewarded and the sysetm will be 
based on sound economics from the start. 


LOCATING CENTERS IMPORTANT 
The basic supply for a new pulpmill would 
not be a byproduct of the lumber industry, 
and subject to its fiuctuations. It would 
be round wood, in this area hardwoods, but 
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it could also be some softwood. Round wood 
coming into chipping centers on a concentra- 
tion yard basis, from an area within a radius 
of 20 miles of the centers, would be the source 
of the chip supply. Perhaps six of these 
complexes would be needed to supply enough 
wood for a 350-ton pulpmill. Because of the 
advantages of delivery schedule some of these 
centers should be shipping chips by rail and 
some by trailer truck. In order not to leave 
areas without a short truck haul these cen- 
ters would have to be carefully located. My 
idea is that this system should try, if at all 
possible, to avoid penalizing producers that 
are at a distance from the mill. All the chip 
centers would be within a 505-mile radius of 
the site of the pulpmill. Long truck hauls of 
pulpwood should be avoided. Any distance 
hauling should be done when the material 
oe chip form, where bulk handling is pos- 
sible, 
OWNERSHIP OF CENTERS 


Who would own these centers and run 
them, and have the headaches of acquiring 
the basic resource? The present chip system 
here in New England has the chip companies 
separate from the pulp companies. Suffice it 
to say that this system would have enough 
features to attract the wood, assuming al- 
ways that the industry could afford a price 
8 that would underwrite the opera- 

on. 

STEADY SUPPLY 


What features would attract and guarantee 
a flow of material to these centers? In my 
view the most important feature is the log 
length wood. Because of the ease of han- 
dling both in yarding and in loading trucks, 
and unloading, the log length approach has 
proven to be thoroughly practical. And if 
great trucking distances are not involved, it 
is far more advantageous to the logger. A 
diameter limit of 20 inches would be needed, 
and logs could vary in length from 8 to 18 
feet. Since the scaling should be on a weight 
basis, there would be no need for any par- 
ticular length within the limits. The chip 
mill operation would be identical to that 
carried on in chip centers now, except that 
a debarker for logs would be added to the 
line, and the chipper modified and its power 
stepped up. 

ADVANTAGES TO LOGGERS 


When I start to enumerate the advantages 
for the logger, I am talking from personal ex- 
perience, and the list is long. Using identi- 
cal equipment in all respects, a logger would 
find himself ready to immediately integrate 
his operation to include delivery of saw logs 
and pulpwood. This would serve to stabilize 
his economic situation. His saw logs, for 
which there is a strong demand for higher 
grades, would be more acceptable to the saw- 
mills. No longer would logs of No. 3 com- 
mon hardwood grade be dumped into the 
mills, where they are often unwanted. No 
longer will this material be left to rot in the 
woods. Loggers going for two products 
would find it profitable to go for one product. 
If trucking distances were limited to an 
average under 15 miles, it would be possible 
to deliver pulpwood logs on relatively light 
trucks. Perhaps it is too obvious to men- 
tion that the heavy investment in specialized 
logging equipment, not truly justified in 
light of the economics of the industry, which 
are subject to change, have caused a rather 
high mortality among the loggers in the 
Northeast. And the trend has appeared to 
be toward heavier and more expensive trucks 
in recent years, all lured on by the need for 
the 100-mile hauls. If smaller trucks, and 
lighter equipment can be used again, as they 
would in this proposed system, it would, in 
my opinion, be a very healthy trend. With 
all the uncertainties of the woods business, 
of which the markets and the weather are 
the major factors, and to which must be 
added the inevitable equipment breakdowns, 
as well as the bookkeeping and records, it 
would certainly appear to follow that the log- 
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ger had greater chance for success in the long 
run, if he stayed, “small and on the ball,” 
as was stated to a loggers’ congress some 
years ago by a Maine lumberman. 

This suggested approach to buying pulp- 
wood might be expected to attract a flow 
of wood from farmers and small loggers, who 
are balking at handling wood in the con- 
ventional manner, and are not equipped to 
handle short wood and truck it great dis- 
tances. A new method could be expected to 
reverse this trend, and since farmers control 
considerable acreage in the Micova area, this 
would be important. 


BENEFIT TO TIMBER STANDS 


Now speaking as a forester and landowner, 
I know that our timber stands will benefit 
tremendously by the removal of trees that 
are suitable only for firewood, and with a 
new market, for pulpwood. In order to stim- 
ulate growth in developing stands, there must 
be a market for thinnings and improvement 
cuts, and this must be recognized even by 
the sawmill men in our territory. There 
must be a market for the culls that are left 
behind, in charge of the forest, after the 
prime saw logs have been removed. Now 
these fears of some sawmill men who will 
predict that saw logs and potentially good 
saw logs would go to the chipper rather than 
to its highest eventual market, the sawmill, 
might have some basis. It should be one of 
the real concerns of the pulp company and 
the supplying chippers, that the loggers and 
woodland owners be educated to this situa- 
tion, so that generally, each tree cut will 
reach its highest market, solely on the basis 
of economic return. 

To keep the peace, and to insure the future 
supply, this idea will have to be woven into 
the forest economy of the supplying area. 
Of course the final determination of what 
part of the tree will arrive at what market 
will be determined on the basis of the re- 
turn, but the returns should be equally fair 
for the logger and for the landowner. 


SHRINKING LABOR SUPPLY 


In the age of expanding centralization, 
where the efficiency of the large production 
unit seems to go without question, I sub- 
mit that the pulp and paper industry should 
review this trend in general, but with refer- 
ence to the part urban, part woodland areas 
in particular. What causes men to leave the 
woods and turn to other pursuits, or never 
even consider woodland work when choosing 
a career? Could it be excessive labor and 
investment and risk compared with tradi- 
tional returns? The easier and safer ways 
to earn a living are all too available in our 
area, and woods labor is by no means captive 
labor. In order to hold what labor we have 
and develop new woodsmen, the work will 
have to become more stable and attractive. 
If I interpret the signs correctly, the avail- 
ability of woods labor is going to be an im- 
creasing problem in the Northeast. The 
supply of Canadians, who are imported and 
handle a very significant part of the pulpwood 
cut in northern New England, is not as plen- 
tiful as it was 10 years ago. And there are 
fewer young men all over the Northeast en- 
tering the woods. Only by revamping the 
whole system of the major wood-using indus- 
try will it be possible to reverse the trend. 


EFFORTS TO TURN THE TIDE 


Now there have been two significant ef- 
forts by two separate pulp companies to turn 
the tide, and there may have been others 
that I do not know of. These two opera- 
tions were based entirely on purchased wood 
from surrounding producers. And it is im- 
portant to recall that little or no company 
land was involved, and all of these producers 
had to be found, attracted, and trained to 
new systems of pulpwood production. 

One was an operation based in Mechanics- 
ville, N.Y., where the buying company went 
to great pains to work with the producers 
and landowners, and devised easier wood 
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handling involving pallets and winch load- 
ing. The other case in point was a log- 
length pulpwood program at Bow, N.H. Both 
these operations have ceased now, but I feel 
sure that this was not due to lack of avail- 
able wood, On the contrary, at least in Bow, 
there was a problem of oversupply, so popu- 
lar was this approach. I might be bold 
enough to guess that the reason these two 
operations were folded involved problems 
with the wood yards at the mills, which were 
conventional in that they were receiving 
4-foot wood and doing all the processing and 
chipping at that stage, in the old manner, 
except at Bow, where the wood went through 
an early model log debarker. 

Of course I have simplified the two situa- 
tions here, but I feel safe to say that these 
two pioneering efforts serve to prove some 
points in favor of what I advocate today; 
that ample wood can be provided from an 
area of small forest properties here in the 
Northeast; that log-length pulpwood coupled 
with short truck hauls would be very popu- 
lar with the producers. Neither of these 
operations went as far as I suggest they 
should have. And I have heard it theorized 
many times that this might have been in 
large part the problem with these two proj- 
ects, now defunct. They had some real 
promise, but perhaps they did not go far 
enough in breaking with the past. 


BACKWARD STATE OF OUR HARVESTING SYSTEMS 


Last fall a group of Scandinavian foresters 
toured the Northeast and the Maritimes in 
Canada, Toward the end of their journey I 
saw them, and in a candid moment one of 
these men expressed to me his great surprise 
at the really backward state of our wood 
harvesting systems. Apparently in Sweden, 
every farmer has a tractor with a radio- 
operated winch, There is no real backbreak- 
ing work involved in logging. I judged that 
wood harvesting technology was similarly 
advanced all along the line in Scandinavia. 
I was dismayed, but not entirely surprised, 
at this reaction from this Swedish forester, 
that we lagged in this respect. We can go to 
the South or the West in our country and 
see a contrast to our system. It is a paradox 
that our pulpwood industry lags so far be- 
hind others. Even the farmers in the North- 
east appear to have advanced ahead of us in 
mechanization of material handling. 

CONCLUSION 

In trying to pull this paper together for 
conclusion, I realize that I have oversimpli- 
fied many of the points mentioned, and I 
have failed to even mention other questions, 
such as the railroads and pollution prob- 
lems, for new mills. There are many other 
problems which are central to this idea, all 
requiring answers. 

I will not apologize for appearing to make 
a pitch for my area in trying to attract at- 
tention of a potential woodpulp industry. 
We have a unique opportunity here to break 
with the past, and to demonstrate to the 
pulp industry how it can catch up with the 
times. I only hope that in so doing I have 
discussed what will appear to be serious and 
deep-rooted problems in pulpwood procure- 
ment for the whole Northeast. In the proc- 
ess, I hope that I have pointed to possible 
solutions that will apply throughout our 
region. 

Here we sit, gentlemen, with a tremendous 
and at present a practically useless surplus 
of hardwood pulp on our hands, a tremen- 
dous potential resource. And at the same 
time the Rural Areas Development Commit- 
tees and our State and Federal Governments 
wring their collective hands over our eco- 
nomic situation—while the sleek automo- 
biles of southern and western pulp salesmen 
cruise our highways selling their wares to 
our nearby paper mills, unable to keep up 
with the demand for their products. Isn't 
this a time in which all of us should be look- 
ing for some answers? 
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HENRY FORD SUPPORTED DEMO- 
CRATS BEFORE PURPORTED 
“SWITCH” TO L.B.J. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a 
great amount of publicity has been ac- 
corded to the supposed defection of 
Henry Ford II to the camp of President 
Johnson. I suggest that he had been 
there a long time ago. As near as I can 
tell from figures which are available, Mr. 
Ford gave $1,000 to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in 1961 and in 1962 
made contributions of $500 and $2,500 to 
the Democratic National Committee, as 
well as $2,500 to the Citizens for Ken- 
nedy-Johnson, whatever that was. In 
the past, Mr. Ford had been a generous 
contributor to the GOP but helped the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket in 1960. 

I certainly would not cast any doubts 
on Mr. Ford’s motive. He is entitled to 
pick his party and support it like any 
other American. I do believe, however, 
that we should shoot down these stories 
that he has only recently come over to 
the LB. J. side. The facts do not bear 
this out. 

Mr. Talbot Peterson, Wisconsin State 
Republican chairman, made a perceptive 
statement on this matter which I include 
with these remarks. 

STATEMENT OF TALBOT PETERSON 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—“Henry Ford II's much 
publicized support for President Johnson and 
the suggestion that Mr. Ford ‘bolted’ the 
Republican Party is about as wild and dis- 
honest as anything I’ve heard since the Presi- 
dent disclaimed any personal connections 
with Bobby Baker,“ said Talbot Peterson, 
Wisconsin State Republican chairman in 
Washington today. 

The Associated Press reported Saturday 
(May 23), and it was carried in hundreds 
of newspapers around the country, that Ford 
never before voted for a Democratic presi- 
dential candidate. The implication of course, 
is that Mr. Ford is a stanch Republican who 
has seen the light despite the darkness in 
the White House. 

This is utter nonsense. Not only has Mr. 
Ford failed to support Republican candidates 
in the past, he has liberally distributed 
chunks of his vast family fortune to Demo- 
crats around the country. 

We, in the Wisconsin Republican Party, 
have known for a long time that three mem- 
bers of the Ford family shipped big chunks 
of their money into our State to support the 
Democrat candidates in 1962. Henry Ford II, 
Benson Ford, and William C. Ford, each 
poured $2,500 into the Wisconsin Democratic 
Party 2 years ago. We did not publicize that 
fact and inquire into the reasons the Fords 
were dabbling in Wisconsin politics because 
we did not want to harm or embarrass the 
hundreds of Ford dealers in Wisconsin who, 
naturally, want to sell cars and not get 
caught in a political crossfire of the Ford 
family’s making. 

In addition to the Ford’s subsidy to Wis- 
consin Democrats, it is a reliably established 
fact that Ford extracted the sum of $250,000 
from top echelon executives of his own com- 
pany to help finance the 1960 presidential 
campaign of John F. Kennedy. This hardly 
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sounds like the work of a Republican who 
just now discovered the virtues of Lyndon 
Johnson. Coincidentally, Robert McNamara 
was Ford's top executive at the time this huge 
sum was raised. It is not surprising that fol- 
lowing President Kennedy’s election. McNam- 
ara was quickly appointed to Cabinet post of 
Secretary of Defense. 

One additional point. The Ford Motor Co. 
has its own political action organization 
which, like the labor union’s COPE, claims 
to be a nonpartisan, high-level, civic minded 
operation. But the simple truth is, the Ford 
political and financial support has gone al- 
most exclusively to Democrats. And that is 
just about all that can be said for it’s “non- 
partisanship.” 

I have no intention of questioning Mr. 
Ford’s right to support any candidate he 
chooses for political office. However, when 
he publicly indicates his support for Presi- 
dent Johnson before either the Republican 
or Democrat National Conventions have been 
held—and bearing in mind Henry Ford L's 
record of financial support for Democrats, the 
implication that he has “bolted” the Repub- 
lican Party is a canard that cannot be al- 
lowed to go unchallenged. 

The record of Mr. Ford’s contribution to 
Wisconsin Democrats is available for public 
inspection at the office of the Wisconsin 
secretary of state. (Election Financial State- 
ment, Democrat Party of Wisconsin, dated 
November 20, 1962.) 


STATE TAXATION NEEDS OVERHAUL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
trict has many progressive businessmen. 
In recent years they have told me about 
the unsatisfactory operation of the tax- 
ing systems of States throughout the 
country on multistate companies. To 
me, these individual difficulties have 
seemed to be symptoms of the break- 
down of State taxation systems as they 
affect interstate commerce. My belief 
has been that if this breakdown in State 
taxing machinery does exist, it is a threat 
to the economic well-being of our Na- 
tion as a whole. 

With this in mind, today I rise to pay 
tribute to a monumental undertaking 
just completed by my colleagues on the 
Judiciary Committee. I am referring to 
the filing of House Report No. 1480, the 
findings of fact on the effect of State in- 
come taxes on interstate business. This 
study performed by the Special Subcom- 
mittee on State Taxation of Interstate 
Commerce describes the operation of 
State taxes on businesses selling across 
State lines. I am sure it will be the defin- 
itive work in its field for a long time to 
come. 

This report describes in detail prob- 
lems that must have been faced in my 
district countless times in the past few 
years. It shows my belief was true. In 
sum, it has found that the present situa- 
tion does not work well either for inter- 
state business or the States. A welter 
of conflicting rules and stands exists. 
Companies are required to comply with 
the uncompliable. We in Government 
have a duty to make compliance with 
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the law as simple and effortless as pos- 
sible. Now that we have the facts, Con- 
gress must get on with the work of 
fashioning a remedy. 


OBITUARY OF THE REPUBLIC 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, are 
the American people being given a pre- 
view of the obituary of the Republic? 

This somber question can be justified 
by the warning of Mr. Justice Harlan. 
in his eloquent dissent to last Monday’s 
apportionment decisions, that “these de- 
cisions—cut deeply into the fabric of our 
federalism,” and involve “ a radical alter- 
ation in the relationship between the 
States and the Federal Government.” 

At least these warnings have the sav- 
ing virtue, as I have said, of a vigorous 
dissent. 

There was an editorial commentary on 
Monday’s decisions in last evening’s 
Washington Star which spells out the 
warning in far greater detail, but without 
the redeeming feature of indignant op- 
position to the current trend. Indeed, 
one is tempted to say that the editorial 
has a tone of almost whimpering resig- 
nation to a fatalistic inevitability. 

Thus, the editorial states: 

It is no longer cause for surprise that the 
Court makes it decisions, not on the basis of 
interpretation of existing law, but on the 
basis of its personalized idea of what is 
right—what is good for us. 

That the Court does this is a fact of mod- 
ern political life. We may experience a 
shudder of doubt when it shakes things as 
hard as it has done in its decision on legis- 
lative reapportionment in the States. For all 
that, itis done. As with the historical school 
decisions of a decade ago, things will never 
be the same again. 


The real shocker in the editorial—and 
my reason for directing the attention of 
the House to it—is the following: 


At the same time, one may be pardoned 
the suspicion that what is ruled right for 
the States today may logically be ruled right 
for the Federal Government tomorrow, Why 
should not every vote, for example, have the 
same value when it comes to election of the 
President, who is the President of all the 
people of the United States? The raising of 
this old issue, as a matter of law, may not 
be too far off. For that matter, what is the 
modern justification for the U.S. Senate, 
under the philosophy of these rulings? What 
indeed is the justification for the Federal 
system itself? 


There it is, Mr. Speaker. 
in black and white. 

This, presumably, is not the conjecture 
of an eccentric or the alleged rantings 
of a Birchite. 

This is an acknowledgment of the 
logical implications, if not the assured 
outcome, of the course being pursued 
with increasing momentum by the scan- 
dalous decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 


There it is 
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Perhaps even more chilling is the 
Washington Star’s conclusion of the 
matter: 

The Supreme Court has moved into un- 
charted territory. Whether the potential 
dangers materialize, as we move ahead, de- 
pends on the practical and moral judgment 
of nine very powerful men. 


If the potential dangers so clearly de- 
scribed in this editorial are to be averted, 
it will not be through the Casper Milque- 
toast attitude of resigned acceptance so 
tragically reflected therein. Only the 
Congress can call a halt. 

The first and immediate decision must 
be whether we act by the process of con- 
stitutional amendment or by statutory 
curtailment of the appellate authority of 
the Supreme Court. 

That decision should be dictated by 
the practicalities and urgency of the 
situation, but the method, once chosen, 
must be pursued with speed and all-out 
effort. 

Otherwise, we are indeed reading the 
obituary of the Republic—an obituary 
we have written by our own default here 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Under permission to extend and revise 
my remarks, I include the June 17 
editorial: 

THE REAPPORTIONMENT DECISIONS 

It is somewhat late in the day for hand- 
wringing over the leading role assumed by 
the Supreme Court in deciding what sort of 
country we are to live in. It is no longer 
cause for surprise that the Court makes its 
decisions, not on the basis of an interpreta- 
tion of existing law, but on the basis of its 
personalized idea of what is right—what is 
good for us. 

That the Court does this is a fact of mod- 
ern political life. We may experience a 
shudder of doubt when it shakes things as 
hard as it has done in its decision on legis- 
lative reapportionment in the States. We 
may wonder whether our system of govern- 
ment benefits when judges do what voters 
will not do. For all that, it is done. As 
with the historic school decisions of a decade 
ago, things will never be the same again. 

And, as with that earlier decision, to say 
that there is danger in the Court’s assump- 
tion of power is not to say that the effects of 
the application of this power will be evil. 
That depends, in each particular case, on the 
practical and moral validity of the Court’s 
collective judgment. 

Philosophical doubts about the function 
of the modern Court do not overweigh the 
feeling that, in the current reapportionment 
cases, the practical and moral effects of the 
rulings probably will be for the good. No 
one reading the analyses of rural-urban vot- 
ing discrepancies that form the backbone 
of these opinions can fail to recognize the 
unfairness of the present system. No one 
who looks honestly at population trends can 
escape a realization that the situation was 
bound to become progressively untenable, 
and eventually would become intolerable. 

Locally, the effects of the new rulings 
cannot be anything but helpful. The nearby 
areas of Maryland and Virginia will gain new 
and deserved power in their State govern- 
ments. Around the country, it seems doubt- 
ful that either political party will gain ap- 
preciable advantage from the change. The 
Democrats, it is predicted, will pick up city 
votes. But the Republicans may well gain 
as much in the even faster-growing suburbs, 

The Court ruled that from now on, so far 
as is practical, every vote must have the 
same value in balloting for the State legisla- 
tures. This means, of course, that each elec- 
tion district must have reasonably close to 
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the same number of voters. And the Court 
went the whole way in applying this prin- 
ciple. It refused to exempt either house in 
a bicameral legislature from the “one per- 
son, one vote” requirement. It rejected the 
contention that State senates, like the one 
in Maryland, are justified by analogy to the 
Federal setup. That setup, the Court 
pointed out, was a compromise adopted so 
as to make it possible to bring the Federal 
Union into being. The considerations which 
prompted its establishment do not apply to 
State governments today. 

This is a reasonable argument—what was 
good for the Federal Government may not 
now be good for the States. At the same 
time, one may be pardoned the suspicion 
that what is ruled right for the States today 
may logically be ruled right for the Federal 
Government tomorrow. Why should not 
every vote, for example, have the same value 
when it comes to election of the President, 
who is President of all the people of the 
United States? The raising of this old issue, 
as a matter of law, may not be too far off. 
For that matter, what is the modern justifi- 
cation for the U.S. Senate, under the philos- 
ophy of these rulings? What indeed is the 
justification for the Federal system itself? 

The Supreme Court has moved into un- 
charted territory in disposing of these cases. 
To repeat: Whether the potential dangers 
materialize, as we move ahead, depends on 
the practical and moral judgment of nine 
very powerful men. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 22, 1964, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2191. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review of unnecessary costs to the 
Government in the leasing of electronic data 
processing equipment by the Army Finance 
Center, Indianapolis, Ind., Department of 
the Army; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2192. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on unnecessary costs for rebuild of used 
9-97 track for tanks, Department of the 
Army; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2193. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review of unnecessary payments 
to local housing authorities owning former 
Federal land to be used for low-rent housing 
project sites, Public Housing Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2194. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, General Services Admin- 
istration, transmitting a report on records 
proposed for disposal under the law; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KING of New York: 
H.R. 11676. A bill to protect American In- 
dians from the flooding of their lands by any 
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department or agency of the United States 
before suitable provision has been made for 
their relocation; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 11677. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by provid- 
ing for an adequate supply of lead and zinc 
for consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H.J. Res. 1045. Joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to the States of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California 
to negotiate and enter into a compact to es- 
tablish a multistate authority to modernize, 
coordinate, and foster passenger rail trans- 
portation within the area of such States and 
authorizing the multistate authority to re- 
quest the President of the United States to 
enter into negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico to secure its participation 
with such authority; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4, of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
of America authorizing the repeating of the 
Lord's Prayer and the reading of portions of 
the Old Testament of the Holy Bible in pub- 
lic schools and other public places, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. PATMAN presented a bill (H.R. 11678) 
for the relief of Mrs. Willie Reese Sloan, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


940. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Henry Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to 
a Florida law as it relates to a man’s sanity, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Fripay, JUNE 19, 1964 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 30, 
1964) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, in a world so full of 
change and decay, by the still waters and 
green pastures of Thy abiding presence, 
we would keep alive our faith in values 
that are permanent, and our reliance on 
the Kindly Light which, if our hearts 
keep their meekness and purity, will 
shine through all the shadows of our 
confusions and uncertainties. 
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We lift our petitions for those who in 
such a day serve here in the ministry of 
national concerns, that their words and 
counsels, so laden with possibilities to 
affect the life of the Nation and of the 
whole earth, may add to the world’s store 
of good will and be for the healing of the 
open sores which afflict mankind. 

And now, as—after the wearying strife 
of tongues—each Member of this body 
of governance stands in the sovereignty 
of his own uncoerced conscience, may a 
voice resound in every individual soul 
standing in the valley of decision, saying 
with comforting and strengthening re- 
assurance— 

Men may misjudge thy aim, 

Think they have cause for blame, 
Say thou art wrong. 

Hold on thy quiet way; 

God is the judge—not they. 

Fear not—be strong. 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 18, 1964, was dispensed with. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour for 30 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON UNNECESSARY PROCUREMENT OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES FOR THE ATLANTIC 

MISSILE RANGE 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unnecessary procurement of 
photographic supplies for the Atlantic Mis- 
sile Range, Department of the Air Force, 
dated June 1964 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

REPORT ON UNNECESSARY COSTS IN THE LEAS- 
ING OF ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING EQUIP- 
MENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the unnecessary costs to the 

Government in the leasing of electronic data 

processing equipment by the Finance Center, 
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Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Department of the Army, dated June 1964 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON UNNECESSARY COSTS FOR REBUILD 
or Usep T-97 Track FOR TANKS, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unnecessary costs for re- 
build of used T-97 track for tanks, Depart- 
ment of the Army, dated June 1964 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT OF UNNECESSARY PAYMENTS TO CER- 
TAIN LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on unnecessary payments to 
local housing authorities owning former Fed- 
eral land to be used for low-rent housing 
project sites, Public Housing Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, dated 
June 1964 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of papers and documents on the 
files of several departments and agencies of 
the Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. 
CaRLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

Petitions of C. R. Mead, of Westport, Conn., 
relating to his claim for a redress of griev- 
ances; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Two petitions of Henry Stoner, Avon Park, 
Fla., relating to the use of Federal troops 
for the preservation of peace in Mississippi 
and the history of the Central Intelligence 
Agency; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

The petition of Henry Stoner, Avon Park, 
Fla., relating to the floating of bond issues 
by all levels of government; to the Committee 
on Finance, 

The petition of Henry Stoner, Avon Park, 
Fla., relating to the organization of Federal 
departments and agencies; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

Four petitions of Henry Stoner, Avon Park, 
Fla., relating to apportionment of State leg- 
islatures, the arrest of Martin Luther King, 
Bible reading, and changing of all Federal 
corporations to Federal administrations; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Henry Stoner, Avon Park, 
Fla., relating to the maintenance of Federal 
schools in Prince Edward County, Va.; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The petition of Henry Stoner, Avon Park, 
Fla., relating to the chairmanships of Senate 
committees; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Four petitions of Henry Stoner, Avon Park, 
Fla., relating to the preservation of peace, 
constitutional rights for the mentally ill, and 
so forth; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 


June 19 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 2464. A bill to establish the Roosevelt 
Campobello International Park, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1097). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 2926. A bill for the relief of Manuel D. 
Karoghlanian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 2927. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to prohibit certain 
broadcasts of Federal election results until 
after the closing time of polling places in 
all the States; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


UNDESIRABILITY OF ‘ADVANCE 
BROADCAST OF ELECTION RE- 
SULTS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill and ask that it be 
appropriately referred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2927) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 in order to pro- 
hibit certain broadcasts of Federal elec- 
tion results until after the closing time of 
polling places in all the States, intro- 
duced by Mr. Munnr, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MUNDT. Since it is short and 
deals with a highly important subject, I 
shall read it. It is a bill to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
prohibit certain broadcasts of Federal 
election results until after the closing 
time of polling places in all the States. 

I shall read the new section: 

Sec. 331. No licensee shall broadcast the 
results, including any opinion, prediction, or 
other matter based on such results, of any 
election of electors for President and Vice 
President of the United States or Senators 
or Representatives in Congress in any State 
or part thereof until after the latest official 
closing time of any polling place for such 
= election in any other State on the same 

y. 

Mr. President, the country and the 
Congress is well aware of the repercus- 
sions which followed the California 
primaries and the sensational scoops of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
particular and other networks in trying 
to foretell in advance on election night 
the results of an election on the day that 
it has been cast. 

The election of a President is a serious 
exercise in self-determination and self- 
government. It was never designed 
primarily to become a television spec- 
tacular. 
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I am fortified in my conviction that 
something needs to be done in this area 
by the fact that Mr. James E. Hagerty, 
vice president of the American Broad- 
casting Co., former White House Press 
Secretary under President Eisenhower, 
said on June 17 that he would welcome 
proposed legislation to prevent television 
networks from announcing presidential 
election returns in an Eastern State while 
any west coast polls are still open. 

To indicate that this is not merely one 
man’s opinion, I should like to quote also 
from what Governor Sawyer, of Nevada, 
said the other day when he pointed out 
that he would very much favor having a 
system which would eliminate the an- 
nouncing of election results in any area 
while other areas of the country are still 
voting. 

Governor Sawyer points out that he 
has talked with campaign aids of both 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and Governor Rockefeller in the 
California primary and both had told 
him that when the Goldwater victory 
was announced on television more than 
a half hour before the polls closed, many 
voters in both parties, for both candi- 
dates, refused to vote. He said: 

There was “panic” among precinct work- 
ers on both sides, and he believes some per- 
sons changed their votes to catch the win- 
ners just as the State delegations do at the 
conventions when the trend becomes strong. 


Mr. President, let me say that I intro- 
duce the bill with somewhat of an un- 
usual feeling. Normally when a Senator 
or Representative introduces a bill, he is 
dead sure that he has found the final an- 
swer to some problem. However, I have 
no such certainty in my own mind in 
this case. I am not certain I have pro- 
posed the optimum solution. 

I introduce the bill, however, in the 
hope that some hearings will be held, 
that some other solutions will also be 
discussed, and that my proposed solution 
will be considered among others. I em- 
phasize, I am not sure in my own mind 
that this is the proper or the best ap- 
proach, but I am perfectly sure that it 
is desirable that something remedial 
should be done by voluntary restrictions 
on the part of the television networks 
and the radio companies, by legislation, 
or by action of the FCC, or by an act of 
Congress. 

Obviously, if we are going to continue 
to have election returns announced on 
the east coast 3 hours or more before the 
polls close in other parts of the country, 
for many American voters this makes an 
election something like a replay of a 
race which has already been run at the 
Kentucky Derby and the winner deter- 
mined. The results have been an- 
nounced, but people are privileged to 
vote in a sort of replay of an election 
where the results are already clear. 

This has its impact in many ways. 
Many voters are not well informed on 
issues or deeply dedicated to candidates, 
so a premature announcement of results 
in the populous Eastern States has an 
important impact on many voters and 
discourages many others who come to 
feel their vote is useless if their personal 
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preference is running badly in the east- 
ern cities. 

So here is a problem to which I believe 
serious-minded Americans should devote 
attention. I welcome other suggestions. 
I hope introduction of this bill will help 
stimulate constructive thought on the 
problem with which it deals. I introduce 
this suggestion as a starter, perhaps as a 
focal point around which hearings 
should be held. I repeat, I am not sure 
this is the proper answer, but I am sure 
there is a problem here which merits 
the serious attention of Congress, of 
Americans generally, and of the leaders 
of our great privately owned radio and 
television industry. I earnestly solicit 
discussion of this problem and other sug- 
tions for its solution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included at this point in the 
Record an article containing the state- 
ment by Mr. James Hagerty from the 
New York Times of June 18, 1964; also 
an article containing a statement by 
Governor Sawyer, of Nevada; and also 
an article from the Associated Press, the 
headline of which is “Hagerty Recalls Ef- 
forts To Sway West’s Voters,” in which 
he gives us a peek behind the scenes 
when, as a politician, he tried to use the 
early announcement of returns on votes 
from the east coast in a deliberate effort 
to induce votes in the West, and which 
indicates a recognition of the signifi- 
cance of such reporting. 

To a considerable degree, these “‘quick- 
ie returns” and the calculator evalua- 
tions of votes from large east coast cities 
gives the eastern seaboard an unfair and 
undersirable advantage in determining 
the winners of our presidential elections 
if they are publicized nationally while 
citizens are still voting in many States 
of this Republic. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator pre- 
sents a very conspicuous problem. It 
has been one about which our commit- 
tee has been thinking. The problem has 
been highlighted in the last few days. 
The networks are quite concerned about 
it. There is a difference of an hour or 
two between South Dakota and the East, 
for example. 

Mr. MUNDT. The difference in time 
between the Senator's State and the East 
is even more. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. At one time there 
was a difference of 4 hours between my 
State and the east coast. 

Mr. MUNDT. I cannot at the mo- 
ment calculate how Hawaii is affected 
by the time differential but it is many 
hours. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The news has 
quite an effect on people who get early 
returns, especially when the polls are 
open until 8 or 9 o’clock in the evening. 
We certainly should look into the 
problem. 

However, I am sure the Senator from 
South Dakota joins with me in the 
statement that the networks, the Asso- 
ciated Press, and the other news-gather- 
ing media are helping as a result of their 
efforts, which apparently are going to 
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be successful, to pool the reporting of the 
election. The problem will become 
easier because of the sharing and pool- 
ing of the returns. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 
Perhaps self-restraint is the answer if it 
is formalized by a publicized code to be 
self-enforced by the radio-TV industry. 
Otherwise if all the networks do is to 
pool their returns, the problems created 
by a premature reporting of them while 
others are voting could actually aggra- 
vate a situation which is already bad. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 18, 1964] 
HAGERTY FOR Law ON VOTE RETURNS— 

WovLD Ban Broapcasts TILL ALL POLLS 

ARE CLOSED 

Fort SLocum, N.Y., June 17.—James O. 
Hagerty, vice president of American Broad- 
casting-Paramount Theaters, Inc., said to- 
day he would welcome legislation to prevent 
television networks from announcing presi- 
dential election returns in Eastern States 
while west coast polls are still open. 

Mr. Hagerty, who was White House press 
secretary under President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, said there was no doubt that such 
announcements have “band wagon influ- 
ence” on western voters and that this was 
to be deplored. 

He made these remarks after relating that 
as press secretary for the Republican presi- 
dential candidates in 1948 and 1952 he had 
hoped to influence west coast voters by 
claiming a Republican victory in certain 
Eastern States on the basis of early returns. 

“We said Governor Dewey was ahead in 
one State,” he said, “even before we knew 
he was winning it. We claimed victory in 
States that we were sure Eisenhower would 
win before we actually knew he was win- 
ning.” 

He asserted that “the Kennedy people did 
the same thing in Connecticut in 1960.” 

Mr. Hagerty addressed the students and 
faculty of the Army’s information school 
here. The school trains officers and enlisted 
men to staff the Army’s radio and television 
facilities, newspapers and public information 
offices. Mr. Hagerty’s topic was the mili- 
tary’s use of commercial radio and television 
but, prompted by questions from the au- 
dience, he spoke also about other subjects. 

One possible remedy to the problem caused 
by broadcasting early returns, he said, is leg- 
islation preventing such broadcasting until 
all polls in the Nation are closed. Another, 
he said, is rearrangement of voting hours in 
the various States to lessen the time gap 
between poll closings. 

Mr. Hagerty deplored television predic- 
tions, based on early returns, of the outcome 
of a political contest. He criticized the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Co. for its early fore- 
cast of the victory by Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER in the recent California Republican 
primary. ABC, he said, would refrain from 
making such early predictions “even though 
this might hurt us competitively.” 


GOVERNOR SAWYER PLANS PLEA 

Gov. Grant Sawyer, of Nevada, the Demo- 
crat who is chairman of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, said in an interview on 
the “Martha Dean Show” on WOR radio 
yesterday that he was planning to meet with 
representatives of the communications media 
to try to persuade them not to announce the 
winners of elections before the polls are 
closed. 

He said campaign aids of both Governor 
Rockefeller and Senator Barry GOLDWATER 
in the California primary had told him that 
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when a Goldwater victory was announced 
more than half an hour before the polls 
closed, many voters in both parties re- 
fused to vote. There was “panic” among 
precinct workers on both sides, he said, and 
he believes that some persons changed their 
votes to catch the winner, just as State dele- 
gations do at conventions when a trend be- 
comes strong. 


[From the Washington Star, June 18, 1964] 


HAGERTY RECALLS EFFORTS To Sway WEST'S 
VOTERS 


New ROCHELLE, N.Y., June 18—James C. 
Hagerty, broadcasting executive and former 
White House press secretary, told yesterday 
how Republicans claimed victory in some 
Eastern States on the basis of early returns 
in the 1948 and 1952 presidential elections— 
in the hope of influencing west coast 
voters. 

Mr. Hagerty, vice president of American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theaters, Inc., ad- 
dressed students and the faculty of the 
Army’s Information School at Fort Slocum. 

Mr. Hagerty, who was White House press 
secretary in the Eisenhower administration, 
said he approves the proposal for legislation 
to prevent television networks from an- 
nouncing presidential election returns in 
Eastern States while west coast polls are 
still open. 

He said there is no doubt that such 
amendments have “bandwagon influence” 
on western yoters, and that this is to be 


deplored. 

Mr. Hagerty made these remarks after 
telling of attempts to influence west coast 
voters when he was press secretary to 
Thomas E. Dewey, who was beaten by Presi- 
dent Truman in 1948, and to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who defeated Adlai E. Steven- 
son in 1952. 

Mr. Hagerty said: 

“We said Governor Dewey was ahead in 
one State even before we knew he was win- 
ning it. We claimed victory in States that 
we were sure Eisenhower would win before 
we actually knew he was winning.” 

Mr. Hagerty said “the Kennedy people 
did the same thing in Connecticut in 1960.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965—AMEND- 
MENT (AMENDMENT NO. 1058) 


Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, and Mr. CLARK) submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (H.R. 10433) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SUBSECTION (B) 
OF SECTION 512 OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 1059) 

Mr. HARTKE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 6455) to amend subsection 
(b) of section 512 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (dealing with unrelated 
business taxable income), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE II OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT (AMENDMENT NO. 
1060) 

Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
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bill (H.R. 287) to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include Nevada 
among those States which are permitted 
to divide their retirement systems into 
two parts for purposes of obtaining social 
security coverage under Federal-State 
agreement, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


ONE-YEAR EXTENSION OF CERTAIN 
EXCISE TAX RATES—AMEND- 
MENTS (AMENDMENTS NOS. 1061, 
1062, AND 1063) 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, three 
amendments to H.R. 11376, which is a 
bill to provide a 1-year extension of cer- 
tain excise tax rates and ask that they 
be appropriately referred. 

The first of the three amendments 
deals with all four categories of the so- 
called retailers’ excise taxes; that is, the 
10-percent levy on jewelry and related 
items, on furs, on toilet preparations, 
and on luggage, handbags, and similar 
leather goods. The amendment, if 
adopted, would repeal all of these levies 
effective immediately, except that with 
respect to jewelry and furs, only the 
first $100 of the retail price would be 
excluded from application of the tax, 
only the excess of the price above $100 
being taxable. 

The second amendment, if adopted, 
would repeal in its entirety only the re- 
tailers’ excise tax on luggage, handbags, 
and similar leather goods, effective im- 
mediately. 

The third amendment, which is co- 
sponsored by Senators Javits, WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, and Hruska, would af- 
fect only the retailers’ excise tax on 
ladies’ purses and handbags. In ef- 
fect, it would repeal the tax as applied 
to so much of the retail sales price of 
any of these articles as does not exceed 
$50. This is the same amendment which 
was offered but rejected in connection 
with H.R. 8363 earlier this year, which 
became the Revenue Act of 1964. 

The merits of the case for all three 
of these amendments are well known, 
and I will defer further comment un- 
til after the Committee on Finance has 
had an opportunity to study them and 
determine whether or not the Senate will 
be given a chance to vote on them. Ac- 
tion to remove these grossly discrimina- 
tory levies is long overdue. Nearly 
everyone recognizes that as a fact, and 
I am hopeful that the Committee on 
Finance will lend its favorable considera- 
tion to these amendments at this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


SENATOR HARTKE’S ACCEPTANCE 
SPEECH AND LETTER FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 

June 12, our distinguished and outstand- 

ing colleague the senior Senator from 

Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], addressed the In- 

diana Democratic State convention, at 

Indianapolis. I ask unanimous consent 
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that there be printed in the Recorp his 
acceptance speech on being accorded the 
unanimous endorsement of the conven- 
tion for renomination to membership in 
the U.S. Senate, plus a letter addressed 
to Senator HARTKE by the President of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF SENATOR VANCE 
HARTKE, INDIANA Democratic STATE CON- 
VENTION, INDIANAPOLIS, JUNE 12, 1964 


Thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
You have made this day a great one by your 
unanimous endorsement of my first 6 years 
in the U.S. Senate. You have testifled to the 
strength of democracy in Indiana. You have 
affirmed that we are a united party, that we 
have a program, that we have goals, that we 
know where we are going, that we are above 
factions, above the divisive influences of 
selfish interests. We have but one objec- 
tive—the welfare and strength of all of the 
people. There is but one way in which this 
can be achieved—and that is service—sery- 
ice without distinction as to race, creed, or 
color. 

No nation can be healthy and strong if any 
one part is ill. 

No nation can achieve true greatness un- 
less the whole body of all its people is em- 
Ployed. This is our mission. This is our 
purpose, to which we here today rededicate 
ourselves. 

If we carry this message to our citizens, 
if we explain the issues, if they understand 
our purpose and believe in our pledge, then 
and only then shall we be victorious. 

My past record is not, however, my cam- 
paign document for this year. It is only my 
credentials, a pledge of good faith which I 
present to the American people and to the 
people of the State of Indiana as I ask for the 
opportunity to lead them into the new and 
greater society. 

This will be a hard campaign, but it will 
be based upon information in which the key- 
stones will be integrity, dedication, and the 
history of accomplishments. 

You know me—my family—my record. 

In 1958 you honored me by asking me to 
lead the campaign, Ours was an unequaled 
victory. In 1964 it shall be even greater, for 
heading our ticket is a proven leader and 
an acknowledged statesman, President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. 

We cannot fail. We must not fail—for 
too much is at stake. 

The ticket which is nominated here today 
is the answer to the needs of our people, 
the response to their aspirations. We shall 
go forth to this battle strong in your un- 
stinting support, confident in our cause, and 
resolved to victory. 

Now as a nation we are fortunate in being 
guided by a new brand of leadership—a 
leadership interested in the welfare of the 
people—(1) giving assistance where needed 
without encroaching upon the freedom of 
the individual; (2) attentive to the will of 
the majority without ignoring the rights of 
minorities; and (3) preserving the peace 
without sacrificing the beliefs of freemen. 

The waters around us are not calm. It is 
the experienced navigators of the Democratic 
Party who are steering us clear of the rough 
waters. Now is not the time to change 
helmsmen, 

In this year’s campaign we will be working. 
for more than the Democratic Party—we will 
be working to insure steady prosperity, to 
insure a frugal economy, to insure respon- 
sible effective control of Government adapt- 
able to the wants of all the people, and to 
preserve and encourage the free enterprise 
system. 

In a great country such as ours, there must 
always be a close link between the people and 
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their elected representatives. I believe I 
have been close to all the people of Indiana. 
I shall continue to be that close link. We 
cannot, we will not permit that tie to be 
severed by men who choose to neglect the 
public, by men who are oblivious to the world 
situation, from poverty to the use of atomic 
power, and by men who offer to stand firm 
on their views, at least for a day. 

We are moving forward and will continue 
to move this country into better times. I 
am honored to represent Hoosiers in their 
bid to improve the coordination between 
Government and the individual, and I am 
optimistic that all loyal Americans will give 
a hearty endorsement to the Democratic 
leaders who are forming an era of which 
our children will be proud, of which genera- 
tions not yet born will be thankful. 

Ours is an appeal to reason, an appeal to 
concern. Our record and our future is 
prudence and progress dedicated to peace 
and prosperity. 

Hate and violence find no food on which 
to feed in our party. Those who would turn 
back the clock have no place on our ticket. 

We seek men of good will who recognize 
the problems and the needs, the issues of the 
day and who will work to solve them, We 
ask that all people who are of good will and 
seek to solve problems with programs coun- 
sel with us, reason with us, debate with us, 
work with us—and share with us, and join 
us in the victory that can come for all the 
people. 

I gratefully accept your mandate to head 
our ticket again. I promise you a coopera- 
tive, coordinated campaign dedicated to tell- 
ing the truth, reciting the record, meeting 
the people and doing my part for total vic- 
tory for all the people. And I tell you we 
are going to win that total victory. 


TRR WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 11, 1964. 

Dear Vance: The spirit and dedication of 
Indiana Democrats is an inspiration to 
members of our party everywhere. 

For you, Vance, Martha, and the family, I 

know this occasion is a proud and happy 
one. Especially so, since you are on the same 
day commencing your campaign for reelec- 
tion and celebrating the 21st anniversary of 
your marriage. 
Those of us who have worked in the Con- 
gress admire you as a leader who gets the 
job done for his State and Nation. I am 
proud of our years of friendship in the 
Senate. Your close association and counsel 
since that time has been a comfort to me. 

The road ahead of us is filled with hope 
and opportunities. It is a road for all 
Americans to travel together, and I am proud 
to have you at my side. 

Lady Bird and I give you our best wishes 
for every success. 

y, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


ASSESSMENTS OF MONTANA FLOOD 
DAMAGE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
latest assessments of Montana flood 
damage and repairs are beginning to 
reach my office. These reports can now 
give more accurate estimates, and rec- 
ommend appropriate action. 

One of the most obvious conclusions 
reached in surveying this most devastat- 
ing disaster is that wherever there was 
a large Federal storage project, it man- 
aged to reduce flood crests to manage- 
able levels. However, in the Sun River 
area, where the flood damage was the 
greatest, there is no operational storage 
of any significance. Surveys have been 
made in the area by both the Bureau of 
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Reclamation and the Corps of Army En- 
gineers. Preliminary information indi- 
cated that the construction of a project 
on the Sun River above Gibson Reservoir 
would have alleviated a great part of the 
flooding. The Sun Butte site has been 
opposed in the past by some local and 
conservation interests. 

In view of the unprecedented damage 
created by the flooding on the Sun River 
this year, I feel that we should again 
appraise the desirability of constructing 
this flood-control project. I have asked 
for, and received, comprehensive reports 
and analyses from both the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Corps of Army En- 
gineers. This is an area in which the 
Bureau has been most active; and I in- 
tend to discuss with the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee the need for the 
necessary funds to permit the prepara- 
tion of feasibility reports required for 
the necessary construction authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp reports from the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps 
of Army Engineers, dated June 17 and 
June 15, respectively. 

Also, I have new, up-to-date reports, 
from the Farmers Home Administration 
and the Bureau of Public Roads, on their 
activities in Montana. These reports 
are additional evidence of the excellent 
cooperation that has been received from 
all Federal agencies in bringing relief to 
the victims of this disaster. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two reports, dated June 17, printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1964. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: In response to 
your suggestion, the writer, in company with 
Commissioner Philleo Nash of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, conducted a thorough survey 
of areas in the State of Montana affected by 
recent floods on the Sun, Milk, and Marias 
Rivers in the Missouri River Basin and on 
the Flathead River in the Columbia River 
Basin. 

In general, we found inundation and dey- 
astation essentially as reported by the news 
media. Flooding was widespread, and loss of 
life and property was of locally disastrous 
proportions, Reservoirs constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation performed to reduce 
flood crests to manageable levels in those 
cases where flood control has been included 
as a project purpose. 

In the Marias River watershed, the surge 
from two upstream dams, which failed dur- 
ing the flood, was totally absorbed by our 
Tiber Reservoir. During the height of the 
flood, Tiber Reservoir’s effect was illustrated 
by an inflow rate of 143,000 cubic feet per 
second being regulated to a flow of 1,200 
cubic feet per second. 

Near the end of the flood, Fresno Reservoir 
of the Milk River project was only about 75 
percent filled and could contain remaining 
floodfiows down the Milk River. Sherburne 
Reservoir, also in the Milk River project, re- 
tained storage space and absorbed the flows 
of Swift Current Creek without any problem. 
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Clark Canyon Dam in the East Bench Unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, contributed 
substantially to reducing peak flows of the 
Beaverhead River near Dillon, Mont., even 
though the structure is unfinished. 

On the western slope of the Continental 
Divide, Hungry Horse Dam and Reservoir 
reduced floodflows of the South Fork of the 
Flathead River from 55,000 cubic feet per 
second to 500 cubic feet per second, 
the balance being stored in the reservoir. 
Flows of the Flathead River are receding, but 
were still above flood stage on June 11, when 
Hungry Horse Reservoir had 385,000 acre- 
feet of remaining storage space. 

However, on the Sun River the only opera- 
tional storage of any significance was about 
15,000 acre-feet of unfilled space in Gibson 
Reservoir of the Sun River project. This 
space had been held for snowmelt runoff 
and proved to be quite inadequate to con- 
tain the flows devel by heavy rain on 
the snowpack at high elevations. Although 
we have not yet developed estimates of inflow 
to Gibson Reservoir, it was sufficient to 
completely fill available space, operate the 
spillway to full capacity, and overtop the 
parapet wall to a depth of approximately 1 
foot. This resulted in flows passing Gibson 
Dam of 50,000 cubic feet per second or more, 
which, when augmented by local tributary 
runoff below the dam, contributed to river 
stages greatly in excess of the 8,000 to 10,000 
cubic feet per second channel capacity of 
Sun River. Gibson Dam, being of concrete 
construction, sustained overtopping without 
significant damage. The Fort Shaw division 
of the Sun River project, however, sustained 
extensive damage to its diversion, conveyance, 
and distribution system. 

An added effect of these flows in the lower 
lying areas of Great Falls was to produce 
stages from 5 to 8 feet higher than previous 
floods of record. Some reduction of these 
stages was achieved by restricting main-stem 
flows at Canyon Ferry Reservoir. It was pos- 
sible to reduce Missouri River flows at its 
juncture with Sun River by approximately 
75 percent by regulating Canyon Ferry in- 
flow of 20,000 cubic feet per second to a 
reservoir release of about 3,000 cubic feet 
per second. 

Our first analyses of this flood based on 
meager runoff data indicate that 240,000 
acre-feet of storage on Sun River would have 
been adequate to regulate that stream to 
10,000 cubic feet per second and thereby 
would have limited damage to that which 
might be expected from minor tributaries be- 
low Gibson Reservoir. The only physical op- 
portunity for accomplishing this degree of 
regulation as identified by preliminary studies 
today is at the Upper Sun Butte site on the 
Sun River above Gibson Reservoir. An al- 
ternative site downstream but still above 
Gibson Reservoir is known to exist but has 
not been evaluated. 

A reservoir at the Upper Sun Butte site, 
identified previously as Wilson Dam and 
Reservoir, was included as an element of the 
general comprehensive plan for the Missouri 
River Basin project authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. 

Shortly after World War II, the Bureau of 
Reclamation undertook a program of inves- 
tigations designed to amplify and perfect the 
plans presented in the original authorizing 
documents for the Missouri River Basin 
project, Included among these was a study 
of the Sun-Teton division which centered on 
the potential Upper Sun Butte Reservoir. 
The reservoir area extends into the Bob Mar- 
shall Wilderness Area and the Sun River 
Game Preserve, although the damsite is out- 
side of these areas. Because of this potential 
intrusion upon wilderness areas, our pro- 
gram of investigation was opposed by rec- 
reation and fish and wildlife interests. 
When secretarial order No. 2618 was issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior in 1951, call- 
ing for discontinuance of investigations of 
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water resources projects affecting national 
parks, monuments, or wilderness areas with- 
out the written approval of the Secretary, 
the program of the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the Sun-Teton division was affected. It 
is relevant to this report to observe that the 
reservoir would inundate only about 2,500 
acres of the 950,000-acre total in the wilder- 
ness area. 

With support by the affected irrigation 
districts and other State and local agencies, 
an appeal was made to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and permission was obtained from 
the Secretary to enable completion of a re- 
connaissance report to serve as a vehicle for 
presenting information on available oppor- 
tunities and as a summation of engineering 
information. The plan of development set 
forth in the reconnaissance report contem- 
plates a reservoir at the Upper Sun Butte 
site with a total capacity of 260,000 acre-feet 
at an estimated cost which, when indexed to 
current price levels, would be about $10,500,- 
000. Of this storage capacity, 224,000 acre- 
feet would have been for flood control, partly 
on an inviolate basis and partly for joint 
use with irrigation. The remaining storage 
capacity would have been exclusively for ir- 
rigation regulation and, when used in con- 
junction with joint-use space, would have 
enabled irrigation of approximately 50,000 
acres of land in the Teton Slopes area of the 
Teton River Basin. 

It is credible to assume that Upper Sun 
Butte Reservoir would have accomplished, 
in a coordinated operation with Gibson Res- 
ervoir, sufficient regulation to have restricted 
flood damage along the lower Sun River and 
in the city of Great Falls to the economic 
minimum. 

At your specific request, we have analyzed 
our program and our capabilities for sus- 
taining an expedited program of investiga- 
tions of measures and facilities to prevent 
recurrence of this damaging event, It is our 
belief that a program of $100,000 would en- 
able us to compile sufficient information to 
produce a report of authorizing caliber on 
Upper Sun Butte Dam and Reservoir. Con- 
sideration of alternative sites, as now ap- 
pears desirable, would have the effect of in- 
creasing fund requirements by $25,000 to 
$50,000. This amount of money would also 
finance a reconnaissance appraisal of the 
irrigation features of the Sun-Teton division 
in sufficient detail to support the inclusion 
of irrigation storage capacity in the reser- 
voir at the time the dam is constructed. 
This would not be intended to support re- 
quest for authorization of the irrigation 
facilities themselves, and an additional 
$150,000 over a 2-year term would be re- 
quired when irrigation interest crystallizes 
to the point that such investigations are 
warranted. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLOYD E. DOMINY, 
Commissioner. 


U.S. ARMY ENGINEER DISTRICT, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
Omaha, Nebr., June 15, 1964. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: In accordance 
with your recent discussion with Colonel St. 
Clair at Great Falls, the following informa- 
tion is furnished with respect to initiating 
and completing studies of the Sun River 
Basin. Subsequent to this meeting we have 
made a rather rapid examination and evalu- 
ation of previous studies in this basin and it 
is our view that a detailed investigation 
could be essentially completed in about 1 
year. However, in all past investigations we 
find that even though the studies may be 
complete, some period of time is required for 
final coordination between Federal and State 
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agencies and local interests. Therefore, it 
is our view that about 18 months would be 
required on the Sun River investigation from 
inception to processing a report to higher 
authority. Of course, we will exert the ut- 
most effort in order to process a report as 
rapidly as possible. 

This office has requested funds and author- 
ity to proceed immediately with a postflood 
evaluation of both the Sun River and Marias 
River Basins. We expect to initiate neces- 
sary fieldwork with respect to these evalua- 
tions within the next few days. The type 
of data and the subsequent analyses would 
be instrumental in advancing the proposed 
Sun River investigation. The estimated cost 
of the latter is about $100,000, and since 
postfiood investigation of the Sun River area 
would be equivalent to about a $20,000 to 
$30,000 effort, funds required for the formal 
investigation would approximate $70,000. Ac- 
cordingly, this amount would be required 
for the Sun River study in order to complete 
it within the next 12 to 18 months. 

During the postflood survey we would 
gather and accumulate basic hydraulic, hy- 
drologic, and economic data which would 
provide a suitable basis for proceeding with 
the detailed project planning in the general 
area. Generally the investigation would be 
conducted along the following lines: 

(a) Conduct a public hearing to solicit 
views of local interests with respect to the 
types of improvements desired. 

(b) Complete basic engineering and eco- 
nomic studies leading to project develop- 
ment. 

(c) Develop alternative project proposals. 
These will include local levee and channel 
improvements for each of the various urban 
areas, an evaluation of the need and value 
of upstream storage, and the possibility of 
diverting some of the flows to other areas 
or for temporary storage. 

(d) Present alternatives to local interests 
and coordinate with other Federal and State 
agencies. 

(e) Prepare report and submit to higher 
authority for processing to the Congress. 

During your discussion with Colonel St. 
Clair you inquired as to the type of studies 
made in connection with Sun Butte dam and 
reservoir and the ultimate disposition of 
proposals relative to that project. The Sun 
Butte dam and reservoir has been studied by 
both the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The corps studies indi- 
cated that a large part of the rural flood 
damages along the main stem of the Sun 
River could be prevented but significant 
flood reductions could not be expected in the 
lower reaches, especially at Great Falls, and 
development of the project specifically for 
flood control was not economically feasible. 
Similar evaluations of the Sun Butte River 
Reservoir under consideration by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation was made and the in- 
formation furnished that agency. With re- 

t to Bureau of Reclamation studies of 
this project you may wish to contact that 
agency for further information. Of course, 
you may be assured that during the inves- 
tigation of Sun River Basin we will review 
studies of the Sun Butte project, in light of 
current conditions, in order to determine 
whether it now would be of value to go ahead 
with that project. 

We trust that the above information clari- 
fies and provides information that you de- 
sire. You may be assured that we will keep 
you informed of any significant develop- 
ments with respect to studies and evalua- 
tions of the Sun River Basin. If we can be 
of further assistance please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 

Lt. Col. CARROLL C. JACOBSON, JT., 

Corps of Engineers, 
Deputy District Engineer. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1964. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: This is to in- 
form you that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has authorized the making of em 
loans pursuant to section 321 of Public Law 
87-128, through June 30, 1965, to eligible 
farmers and ranchers in the following coun- 
ties in Montana: Cascade, Chouteau, Flat- 
head, Glacier, Pondera, Teton, Toole. 

This action was taken because of tremen- 
dous damage and losses to dwellings, farm 
buildings, livestock, farm machinery and 
equipment, irrigation systems, crops, and 
fences as the result of flooding which began 
on June 8. Emergency loans are already 
available in Glacier, Pondera, and Toole 
Counties through June 30, 1964. The current 
authorization extends the period for making 
loans in these counties. 

Any farmer or rancher desiring informa- 
tion about emergency loans or other types of 
assistance available through this agency 
should get in touch with the local office of 
the Farmers Home Administration serving 
his county. 

Please call on us whenever we can be of 
service. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLOYD F. HIGBEE, 
Acting Administrator. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1964. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: I appreciate re- 
ceiving your letter of June 11 containing 
estimates of the extent of the damage due 
to the recent floods in Montana. Our field 
people met with the Governor on June 9 
to brief him on procedures that are being 
used by the Montana State Highway Com- 
mission and Bureau of Public Roáds, work- 
ing together to assess damage to roads and 
bridges, to authorize temporary emergency 
repairs and to plan for permanent repairs 
or reconstruction. We understand that en- 
gineers of public roads and the State high- 
way commission flew over the area on June 
11 to establish priorities for the emergency 
repair work. 

Section 125 of title 23, United States Code, 
“Highways” authorizes an appropriation of 
$30 million annually for the repair or recon- 
struction of highways, roads, and trails 
which have suffered serious damage as the 
result of disaster over a wide area. These 
funds are available on a 50-50 matching 
basis for the reconstruction of highways on 
the Federal-aid highway systems and on a 
100-percent basis for the repair or recon- 
struction of forest highways, forest develop- 
ment roads and trails, park roads and trails, 
and Indian reservation roads, whether or not 
such highways, roads, or trails are included 
in the Federal-aid highway systems. 

Roads and bridges not eligible for repair 
or reconstruction under section 125 may be 
eligible under Public Law 875 by the Office 
of Emergency Planning. The Bureau of 
Public Roads assists the Office of Emergency 
Planning by assessing the damage and pro- 
viding such other technical assistance as may 
be required. Some roads not on the Federal- 
aid systems but within national forests or 
Indian reservations would have the option 
of repair under either law. 

You may be assured Public Roads will 
fully cooperate with the Montana State High- 
way Commission in the restoration of travel 
at the earliest opportunity and the financing 
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of reconstruction to the extent permissible 
under the controlling legislation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rex M. WHITTON, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 


THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY OF HOP- 
KINS ACADEMY, HADLEY, MASS. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Massachusetts has long been proud of 
its pioneering role in the founding of 
educational institutions traditionally 
dedicated both to the advancement of 
learning and to community and national 
service. Hopkins Academy, located in 
Hadley, Mass., and founded in 1664, was 
one of the first of such New England 
institutions. 

Currently celebrating its 300th anni- 
versary, the academy was one of several 
schools supported by a bequest from the 
estate of Edward Hopkins, an early Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. The Governor’s 
support indicated his beliei in the im- 
portance of education and his firm de- 
sire, according to his own words, “to give 
some encouragement for the breeding of 
hopeful youths both at the grammar 
school and college, for the public serv- 
ice of the country in future times.” 

During the 300 years since its found- 
ing, Hopkins Academy has continued this 
early tradition of public service and con- 
cern for the well-being of the individual. 
Its graduates include many distinguished 
men and women, dedicated to the fields 
of law, government, science, medicine, 
and education. The spirit of patriotic 
and human concern which motivated the 
founders of the school continues today 
to inspire its students and alumni. 

Massachusetts can indeed be proud of 
Hopkins Academy, a school which is en- 
dowed not only with a tradition of high 
educational standards, but also with a 
history of outstanding service to com- 
munity and country. 


LONG ISLAND PROGRESS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Long 
Island’s Tri-County Labor-Management 
Institute sponsored jointly by the Long 
Island Press and the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews has done a 
fine job in stimulating intelligent discus- 
sion and action on Long Island problems. 
Particular credit goes to Austin Perlow, 
of the Long Island Press and Jay 
Kramer, commissioner of the New York 
Labor Relations Board, for their ener- 
getic leadership. 

Mr. President, among a number of sig- 
nificant speeches delivered at the Tri- 
County Labor Management Institute ses- 
sions at Hofstra College was one by Keith 
McHugh, New York State commissioner 
of commerce. 

Commissioner McHugh emphasized the 
need for recognition by Long Island lead- 
ers of community problems and coordi- 
nated planning to meet them. He spe- 
cifically endorsed my own proposal for 
a Long Island Economic Commission to 
chart the area’s economic growth for 
the years ahead. 
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Commissioner McHugh also gave some 
very encouraging facts and figures on 
New York’s export expansion office. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed, following my re- 
marks in the Recorp, the text of Com- 
missioner McHugh’s address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHAT Can LONG ISLAND Do To STRENGTHEN 
Irs Economy? 


(Talk by Keith S. McHugh, New York State 
commissioner of commerce, before the 
Tri-County Long Island Labor-Manage- 
ment Institute, Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, June 9, 1964) 

I greatly appreciate being invited to speak 
to this forum today and wish to compliment 
the Long Island Press and the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews for sponsoring 
this. labor-management institute. The in- 
stitute’s statement of purposes “that leaders 
of labor, management, and the public may 
discuss problems of mutual concern to in- 
sure industrial progress and labor peace” is, 
indeed, worthy and forward looking. 

For a great many years, I have been deeply 
interested in Long Island, its extraordinary 
growth record and its great future potential. 
I lived and worked on the Island in the twen- 
ties and, later, as president of the New York 
Telephone Co. from 1949 to 1959, saw the 
population of Nassau and Suffolk Counties 
more than double in the decade of the fifties. 
To meet the telephone and communications 
requirements of the people on the Island, 
during those 10 years, we authorized capital 
expenditures of $772 million for communi- 
cation plant and equipment. That is a lot 
of money to spend for improvement and 
growth; frankly, there were moments when I 
wondered if we were not overbuilding. But, 
happily, the Island kept growing and, today, 
has more telephones than 43 of the 50 
States. 

Long Island, indeed, has had a proud rate 
of growth; both of people and industry and 
its employment and unemployment records 
have generally been excellent. During the 
last 5 years, when, as State Commerce Com- 
missioner, I have had a special interest in 
the State’s economy, total employment in 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties has increased 
steadily from 534,000 in 1958, to 675,000 at 
the end of 1963. And each of the first 4 
months of this year shows gains in total em- 
ployment over the corresponding months of 
1963. Further, during the last 16 months, 
from January 1963 through April, the rate of 
unemployment in the two counties has been 
quite favorable and better than the State 
average. Since the State average rate of un- 
employment is generally better than the 
national average, the Long Island record is 
indeed an enviable one. 

While this is gratifying, it is natural that 
thoughtful leaders on the island want to do 
everything possible to insure its continued 
growth and prosperity. This problem is im- 
portant, not only to the thousands now em- 
ployed on the island and others dependent 
upon these payrolls but, also, to the thou- 
sands of stockholders and entrepreneurs who 
have their savings invested here. These two 
great counties have been outstanding for 
growth and progress—all of us want to see 
that continue. 

I have been asked today to suggest lines 
of action which Long Island people might 
take to help strengthen your economy for 
the future. That is obviously a very large 
question if one were to explore the subject 
in detail. I must necessarily confine myself, 
therefore, to a few observations which I hope 
will prove useful. 
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At the outset, let me say that I do not in- 
tend to speculate on the magnitude and rate 
of speed of possible defense cutbacks—or 
the possible effects of such cutbacks on the 
economy of these two counties. This sub- 
ject is obviously of deep concern to many on 
the island as, indeed, it is to others else- 
where in the State and the Nation. I will 
only say that, as desirable as it may be for 
all of us who pay Federal taxes to reduce 
the total cost of our defense effort, I hope 
that the executive leadership in the Federal 
Government will be wise enough to phase 
out any prospective cuts over a period of 
years, giving advance notice as early as possi- 
ble to the companies and communities par- 
ticularly affected. 

Today, therefore, I will make suggestions 
which I hope will be helpful for the whole 
economic growth of the two counties, even 
though I fully realize that a substantial 
part of your present industry will always be 
interested in doing Federal work so long as 
such work exists. 

What, then, are some of the things which 
you might consider for the future good 
of the region? Without submitting any- 
TNE like a comprehensive list, here are a 

First. I like Senator KEATING’S suggestion, 
made at your last meeting, that you form 
an economic commission to take stock of 
your economic assets—and liabilities—and 
to help form sound judgments for future 
action. 

There are, of course, a number of ways 
to accomplish this purpose. 

One possibility might be to follow up a 
plan which has already been suggested by 
some of your county planning people to our 
State commerce planning bureau; namely, 
to create a bicounty planning agency and 
make a regional master plan study. If such 
a program could be set up and properly 
qualify under section 701 of the Federal 
Housing Act, substantial Federal, and State 
financial support would be available. As 
part of this study it might be possible to 
contract for an economic base study of the 
two counties, push this through as rapidly 
as possible, and complete other phases of 
the master plan later. This would provide 
useful economic information early and help 
guide other action, if needed, My people, 
of course, would be happy to cooperate fully 
should such a plan be seriously considered, 

Second. Some genuine thought and con- 
sideration should be given to greater unity 
of action by all organizations working to 
promote industrial development and tour- 


Your present Long Island Association, of 
course, encompasses membership in and 
interest concerning the whole of the two 
counties. Both Nassau and Sufolk Coun- 
ties have persons or groups charged with in- 
dustrial development. The towns of Islip 
and Brockhaven and the area of Brentwood 
within Islip, have separate industrial devel- 
opment activities. The Huntington Town- 
ship Chamber of Commerce and the Free- 
port Industrial Committee are both work- 
ing actively. No doubt there are others that 
I have missed. 

In addition, there are three nonprofit local 
development corporations organized to take 
advantage of loans for industrial develop- 
ment under our State job development au- 
thority lending program. 

Far from decrying this multiple action by 
many people and organizations, I applaud it, 
for it shows an active interest in the growth 
problem. One’s natural desire is, under- 
standably, to secure all expansion, new in- 
dustrial growth establishments, and vaca- 
tion travelers for one’s own area. But if this 
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desire can be subordinated a bit and if per- 
tinent information common to both indus- 
trial and tourism promotion is currently ex- 
changed between all working groups, I be- 
lieve greater total gains can be made and 
more employment will result. Site possibil- 
ities, labor, available market studies to pin- 
point industrial sales—there are many ex- 
amples of information which could be use- 
fully exchanged. 

After all, a businessman wishing to estab- 
lish an important new plant is not too inter- 
ested in the minutiae of comparisons between 
communities, but, rather wants to know 
about the region as a whole. He expects to 
draw employment in all probability from the 
region, not necessarily from the community 
alone, and the general business climate of the 
region, its markets and transportation, 
among other things, are the general factors 
which are apt to concern him most. 

Similarly, the tourist or vacationist wants 
to know what the region has to offer in the 
way of recreational facilities, housing, and 
transportation. The private owners of re- 
sorts, motels, hotels, and attractions, can be 
counted on to advertise the merits of their 
individual establishments; business groups 
and associations and local government might 
best confine their efforts to bringing people 
into the region and making them want to 
come back again. 

Some practical method or clearinghouse 
by which information and resources can be 
pooled by all groups interested in the promo- 
tion of both industrial development and 
tourism, would, I think, be helpful and pro- 
ductive of better results at lower cost. And 
this should actually strengthen the efforts 
of individual organizations which, naturally, 
wish to preserve their own identities. 

Third. I urge that some plan be adopted 
for continuing action on a broad front to 
encourage the expansion of existing and the 
location of new research and development 
laboratories. This probably should be a 
joint effort combining the best resources of 
business, labor, your great universities and 
colleges, and of county government. 

I cannot stress too strongly my personal 
belief that the best way to attract the new 
industry of tomorrow is to combine in this 
region the finest possible college and univer- 
sity facilities, including, especially, advanced 
degree centers, with a solid, growing base of 
research and development laboratories. This 
combination of assets has enormous attrac- 
tion for research-oriented industry. Such 
industry, in turn, is generally the fastest 
growing in our industrialized society, for it 
is literally true that many of the products 
being sold today came out of the laboratory 
within the last few years. 

I urge you to work hard to improve the 
present fine record of growth of such labora- 
tories in Long Island. 

In 1960, our State commerce department 
gathered and published a directory of all re- 
search and development laboratories in the 
State, both company-owned and those asso- 
ciated with universities and colleges. That 
survey showed a little over 1,100 such labora- 
tories in New York which, even then, was 
nearly as many as the total of the next 2 
leading States. 

We are just completing a revised and up- 
dated statewide directory of such laboratories 
and the total will be, approximately, 1,200. 
In 1960 our directory showed 128 such lab- 
oratories in Nassau-Suffolk. The new di- 
rectory, shortly to be published, will show 
the total here now to be 187, an increase of 
59 over 1960, or a 46-percent increase in these 
4short years. This is an extraordinary record 
of growth of which all can be proud. 

Some of you know that Governor Rocke- 
feller appointed an advisory council for the 
advancement of industrial research and de- 
velopment some 4 years ago. It is composed 
of 40 of the leading scientists and laboratory 
directors in our State and has a number of 
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representatives from Long Island including 
my good friend, Dr. Ernst Weber, of Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. Last year, the coun- 
cil sponsored, with Dr. Weber’s leadership, a 
most interesting symposium on research and 
development as a key to the future of Long 
Island. No doubt, many of you attended this 
symposium. The council has been extraor- 
dinarily helpful in our overall State objec- 
tive of increasing the strength and number 
of research laboratories in the State and re- 
search activity generally. I think the coun- 
cil members could be helpful if you wish to 
carry on more active promotion in this area. 

The State, too, has taken action, effective 
January 1, this year, which should help 
greatly in expanding or building research 
and development facilities. Now, all new 
capital costs of such research facilities can 
be written off, for State tax purposes, in 1 
year. 

Further, the new law permits industry to 
write off all other new depreciable plant and 
equipment at twice the rate permitted by the 
Federal Government. 

Both these new tax provisions should help 
us in the competition for industry because 
no other State has such a favorable plan. 

Fourth, My final suggestion today is that I 
believe it would be helpful to the future 
growth of industry and jobs in the two 
counties if you would encourage a wider and 
more active interest in export sales by manu- 
facturers and suppliers of the two counties. 

I base this recommendation on the actual 
experience which we have had in State com- 
merce during the last 3 years in the promo- 
tion of increased export sales by New York 
firms. As many of you know, we are the 
first State to set up a division of interna- 
tional commerce, and the first to establish 
a permanent commerce office for Europe in 
Brussels, Belgium. 

The results of this new State effort have 
been so extraordinary that I thought you 
might be briefly interested and might find 
them useful for consideration. 

We began this operation on a test basis 
3 years ago. The new division of interna- 
tional commerce was formally set up late in 
1962, and fully organized by April 1963. Its 
principal purpose is to inform industrialists 
of the countries of the free world that here 
in the State of New York our manufacturers 
make 403 of the 416 nationally recognized 
classes of products for export; that if they 
have need of goods of U.S. manufacture we 
will, without cost to them, put them in touch 
with firms here which can supply them with 
quality products. We say to them, “Why 
bother going to all the other 49 States when 
you can find what you want here so easily?” 

Here in the State we have a carefully 
checked list of approximately 9,500 manu- 
facturers, suppliers, and exporters who have 
indicated an interest in selling certain types 
of goods abroad. 

We began very modestly with small ad- 
vertisements in newspapers in each of six 
countries. Today our State advertising ap- 
pears in 49 newspapers in 80 countries. And 
the word has spread, for we are now receiv- 
ing inquiries for New York goods from 80 
countries of the free world. These cover 
everything from apples and milk products 
to the entire range of manufactured 
products. 

In the first quarter of this year, we aver- 
aged 1,500 inquiries per month for New York 
goods. This was 2.5 times the number in the 
corresponding period of 1963 and 5 times the 
number in the test year—1962. And the rate 
is still going up, for in April we received over 
1,800 such inquiries. Each letter inquiry, 
incidentally, will generally seek an average 
of between 2.5 and 3 different categories of 
manufactured items. 

We sent out 27 Foreign Trade Opportuni- 
ties bulletins in April to a total mailing of 
nearly 50,000 firms in the State. 
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Based on a careful survey of the firms on 
our list last year, we are confident that our 
sales leads were instrumental in selling $30 
million worth of goods in 1962. To produce 
the goods for these sales, we estimate, re- 
quires about 4,500 manufacturing jobs. We 
know that 1963 results will be substantially 
above these figures, but the questionnaire to 
the manufacturers was only mailed last week, 
and we will not have complete figures until 
sometime in July. 

Of the statewide list of 9,500 firms which 
receive our Foreign Trade Opportunities bul- 
letins, 377 such firms are in Nassau County, 
and 70 are in Suffolk County. 

While the 2 counties, therefore, have 
nearly 450 firms now receiving these bulle- 
tins, we are satisfied from our 8-year experi- 
ence that there are many medium and small 
manufacturers which either could make 
more export sales with profit or are not in 
foreign markets at all and hence missing 
substantial profit opportunities. A relative- 
ly small number of firms in the State do a 
very large part of the total dollar volume of 
New York exports; there should be a much 
larger number. 

With Europe, Japan, and certain other 
areas of the world growing at very rapid 
rates and with the enormous future markets 
which will come into being as the under- 
developed countries of the world begin to 
improve their economies, I, therefore, urge 
all manufacturers to take a new, hard look at 
the export possibilities. 

There is another good reason for doing 
this. The competition today is getting 
tougher all the time—both between busi- 
nesses in this country for domestic markets 
and from foreign imports. Further, we must 
consider the possibility of forthcoming re- 
sults from the so-called Kennedy round of 
tariff discussions. While I do not predict 
the outcome of these discussions, it may well 
be that many industries in the State must 
expect increased domestic competition from 
firms abroad if we reduce our tariffs. By the 
same token, we ought to take a harder look at 
increased export possibilities since, pre- 
sumptively, all countries involved in the 
agreement should be reducing their tariffs on 
our goods. 

If you businessmen, or your organizations 
in Nassau-Suffolk, therefore, think well of 
these points and wish to become more ac- 
tively interested in export possibilities, my 
Nassau-Suffolk regional office and interna- 
tional division people will be happy to assist 
in any possible way. I, personally, think 
this area of opportunity could mean much 
more business and many more jobs and help 
your growth problem, 

I'd like to conclude this talk by saying 
that while there are things which State and 
local government can do, especially to create 
a good climate for our free competitive sys- 
tem to grow, flower, and prosper, I am con- 
vinced—from a long experience in both 
business and government—that in the end 
we must look to business management and 
farsighted labor leaders to keep our eco- 
nomic ship on an even keel, going ahead vig- 
orously. 

At the moment, for example, you and we 
are concerned about the economic effects 
of prospective defense cutbacks or the pos- 
sible closing down of certain Federal estab- 
lishments. This problem, of course, em- 
phasizes a fact that many of us have always 
known, that is, that Federal business is great 
when you have it, and can be an awful head- 
ache when you lose it. But, more important- 
ly, it underlines what every business manager 
worth his salary knows from experience, 
namely, that if he is to fulfill his obligations 
to his stockholders and to his employees and 
to continue to merit the respect and business 
of his customers, he must be alert to change 
of all kinds. He must anticipate change 
whenever practicable and plan his business’ 
future accordingly. Change is not new in 
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business. It is always with us. It comes 
from new competition in products or ma- 
terials, from changing markets and, ob- 
viously, as in the case of defense contracts, 
from the changing requirements of the cus- 
tomer. Those who anticipate change from 
all causes, plan for it and are prepared to 
meet it, survive and grow and prosper, adding 
to the economy and to the general welfare; 
those who either fail to anticipate change 
or are unable to cope with it have a very bad 
time, give many other people a very bad 
time and, finally, the business goes the way 
of all mortals, 

This may be a fairly brutal analysis but 
the history of business in our free com- 
petitive society shows it to be true. 

While the fundamental responsibility to 
meet change, therefore, lies with the busi- 
ness manager, I believe it is also true that the 
wise leader of organized labor will also see 
these problems of survival under change, not 
only within the industry in which he is most 
active but, hopefully, even with a broader 
horizon. The business manager has a right 
to expect both understanding and coopera- 
tive action to help meet changing conditions, 
vital to the industry, from his counterpart, 
the leader of labor. The leader of labor, 
in turn, has the right to expect the manager 
to understand labor’s problems. But both 
have a completely common interest in funda- 
mental changes in the business, for if the 
business cannot remain competitive, it means 
loss to everybody—the shareholders, the em- 
ployees and the public generally. 

In the long run, labor does best in those 
businesses which are growing and prospering. 
No one in his senses wants to work for a 
company that is going downhill—if he can 
help it. 

I close, therefore, with the hope that the 
suggestions I made earlier may be helpful 
in your consideration of the future of Nassau 
and Suffolk counties and with the personal 
plea for the closest possible understanding 
and cooperative action between business and 
labor for the common good and future wel- 
fare of all in the region. 


VISITS BY AMERICANS TO CUBA IN 
VIOLATION OF PASSPORT AU- 
THORITY 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
September 10, 1963, on the floor of the 
Senate, I made a statement concerning 
59 young Americans who had visited 
Cuba in violation of their passport au- 
thority. Those 59 young men from var- 
ious parts of the United States, paid 
their passage to New York City. In New 
York City they boarded ships going to 
the Hague, London, Amsterdam, and 
Prague. Their transportation was paid 
by the Communist Party or by others 
connected with the Communist Party. 

From Prague they went to Cuba, and 
in Cuba began a practice of praising the 
Communist government of Cuba and de- 
nouncing that of the United States. 

When they came back to this country 
the question was raised as to whether or 
not their disobedience of the law would 
go unchallenged. 

I stated on the floor of the Senate on 
September 10: 

I say today on this floor, Mr. Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, you must under- 
stand that our Government cannot survive 
if individuals can defiantly and brazenly 
violate the law without being required to 
pay the penalty for such violation. 


When they were challenged on their 


return to New York, the officials contem- 
plated stamping their passports as in- 
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valid. Fifty-nine of them sat down and 
indulged in a sitdown strike in the port 
of entry. 

Action was taken against those 59 men 
but as of this date has not been adjudi- 
cated. 

Now, in June of 1964, 73 young men, in 
a similar circuitous route, made a trip to 
Europe, and from Europe to Cuba. The 
report is that among those young men, 
while in Cuba, four of the students in 
substance argued that destruction of the 
U.S. Government was needed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RretcorF in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
have 3 additional minutes by unanimous 
consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I read from an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Warren, Ohio, 
Tribune-Chronicle of June 13: 

Destruction of the U.S. Government is 
advocated by 4 students among 73 Americans 
visiting Cuba in defiance of State Depart- 
ment restrictions. 

A statement denouncing the North Ameri- 
can racist government was issued by the 
four. It added, “We realize the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is the biggest farce in history and 
must be destroyed. 

A 23-year-old New Yorker, Ed Lemansky, 
identified himself as the group’s leader and 
a Communist. 

He distributed a statement declaring: “We 
have different reasons for coming to Cuba, 
but we are united in our opposition to our 
Government's efforts to prevent U.S. citizens 
from traveling to Cuba.” 


At this point we are again faced with 
the question, What will be done with 
these young men when they come back? 
Shall we deal with them with silken 
gloves, or shall we make certain that the 
law is obeyed and that order is main- 
tained? 

I now call upon the Attorney General 
to give attention to this matter immedi- 
ately, to see that these deeds of deception 
and betrayal of our country shall not be 
countenanced by our Government. 


THE PRESIDENT DOES WHAT IS 
NATURAL 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an editorial 
from the Nashville Tennessean of May 
11, 1964, entitled “President Does What 
Is Natural” printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, May 11, 
1964] 
PRESIDENT Dors WHaT’s NATURAL 

Some of the stiffer collared members of 
the Republican press corps are beginning to 
look down their noses at President John- 
son’s talent for hitting it off with the com- 
mon people. 

It has been some time since these para- 
gons of political manners have been able to 
find anything to criticize in the way Mr. 
Johnson does his job. So in their frustra- 
tion they turn to the way he pulls the ears 
of his beagles, shows tourists about the 
White House grounds and invites families 
of newsmen to press conferences and per- 
mits their children to play with the beagles. 
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All of these acts, say some of the “stiff 
collars” are mere gimmicks which are be- 
neath the dignity of a President. The vot- 
ers like a dignified Chief Executive, said one 
critic, implying that the President is too 
folksy. 

But it is no gimmick when a Chief Execu- 
tive is just being himself and giving free 
expression to his warm regard for people 
and their problems. That is the Kind of 
folksiness President Johnson exudes and he 
does it so easily because it is natural and 
he can't help it. When the occasion re- 
quires, he has great dignity. 

The President’s ability to blend dignity, 
sincerity, and genuine folksiness has been 
no better demonstrated than it was Friday 
in Georgia, where record crowds turned out 
in Atlanta and Gainesville to hear and ap- 
plaud his forthright views on equal rights 
for all citizens. Despite the delicacy of the 
subject, the President did not pussyfoot 
about it. The people appreciated his honesty 
and sincerity and cheered him wildly. 

This is genuine rapport with the people 
which the stiff collars misinterpret and decry 
as undignified folksiness. But the only thing 
about it that really bothers them is the fact 
that it wins for Mr. Johnson too many loyal 
and substantial friends. 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to call attention to this fine edi- 
torial because it fittingly reflects the 
human qualities which are so much a 
part of President Johnson. Those who 
have met him, be they ordinary citizen 
or king, come away with the same feel- 
ing—that they have come in contact 
with an unusual human being, someone 
who is capable of communicating 
warmth and friendship through a hand- 
clasp or a sentence or two. This char- 
acteristic of the man at the head of our 
great Nation has endeared him to mil- 
lions of Americans and has greatly added 
to our image with our oversea neighbors. 
President Johnson has the rare formula 
for combining all of the elements which 
should go into a man of the people with- 
out detracting in any way from the 
dignity of his high office. 


THE FIRST LADY HAS PERSONIFIED 
THE BEST POLITICS 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
May 23 on the First Lady be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, May 
23, 1964] 

THe Frmst Lapy Has PERSONIFIED THE BEST 
POLITICS 


Lady Bird Johnson has returned to Wash- 
ington after her triumphal tour of eastern 
Kentucky, leaving in her wake throngs of 
slightly dazed admirers and a few frustrated 
critics. The First Lady came and saw, say 
the critics, but she conquered nothing be- 
yond a few headlines. The poverty, the im- 
proverished, the stubborn problems of the 
hills, they say, remain the same. They are 
not quite right. 

True, the same problems beset the region 
that plagued it before she came—the same 
historic lack of roads, the same substandard 
schools, the flood-prone creeks and overcut 
hills, the same deep, lingering wants of jobs, 
the same lack of health and sanitary facil- 
ities. The visit of the President’s wife will 
not convert the Lick Branch School into 
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the modern school its children want and 
need. It will not turn the rocky road up 
Warshoal Branch into a hard-surfaced high- 
way. 

But perhaps Mrs. Johnson, in her kindly 
way, left something as precious as roads or 
schools. She left hope, and a reminder as 
real and solid as a Texas smile that there is 
someone in Washington who knows firsthand 
of the needs of the mountains, who cares 
about the people there, and who is deter- 
mined to do something about them. Today, 
along the ridges and hollows of Breathitt 
County, it is a little more realistic to hope 
that the time is not too far off when the 
schools and roads and hospitals are better, 
when the towns are prosperous and there are 
jobs for those who will work. 

There are lives, too, that will not be quite 
the same again. For hearts are kept warm 
by memories as the body is warmed by 
central heating. Wonder nourishes the spirit 
more than hot lunches. And years from 
today Breathitt Countians will recall mem- 
ories of the great lady, the President’s wife, 
sitting on the front porch, admiring a sweat- 
shirt, complimenting a report card. If this 
be politics, Lady Bird made the most of it. 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, we are 
most fortunate to have Lady Bird John- 
son as the First Lady of the land. This 
editorial from the Courier-Journal 
graphically illustrates how important a 
thing known to us as hope can be and 
how graciously and willingly Lady Bird 
gives of her time and energy to restore 
this vital human element to some of our 
less fortunate citizens. As the editorial 
states, it may be some time before we 
achieve the ultimate solution of the 
problems which beset the east Kentucky 
region, but I know the warmth of her 
smile and the firmness of her handclasp 
has done much to lift the pall of defeat 
and hopelessness that pervades and de- 
stroys the normal incentives toward a 
better way of life. Her gift of hope to 
the people of Breathitt County is a price- 
less one, bringing with it a reassurance 
that they are indeed not forgotten, and 
this in itself will generate a stronger de- 
sire to overcome their unfortunate 
deficiencies. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S PERFORM- 
ANCE IN OFFICE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s performance in office has 
been the subject of comment nationwide 
on a scale seldom seen in our history. 
The entire country is curious, interested, 
impressed, and somewhat awed by the 
man and his capacity for getting things 
done. 

Two excellent articles on this subject 
have recently appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle and the Times Picayune. 

I ask unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the San Francisco Sunday Chronicle, 
May 24, 1964 
THe CooL Mr. J. 
(By Henry Brandon) 

WasHINGTON.—What strikes me most after 
2 months’ absence from Washington is how 
lighthearted confident this usually excessively 
crisis-conscious Capital feels today under 
President Johnson’s leadership. How much 
its ingrained skepticism has been swept away 
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by an intoxication with the President’s earthy 
Americanism, his human spontaneity, his 
power display in getting things done. 

Mr. Johnson’s seemingly inexhaustible 
kinetic energy now ranks with such awe-in- 
spiring natural wonders as the Grand Can- 
yon. But it all adds up to the important 
fact that he has now become President in 
his own right. 

Mr. Johnson, who is his own sort of one- 
man public relations firm—but in blue jeans 
rather than gray flannels—continues to keep 
an extraordinarily high popularity rating: 75 
percent give him their approval. 

This he achieved not simply by being ob- 
livious to Presidential dignity nor by being 
so uninhibited in the use of corn that the 
commonplace becomes the unique and in- 
imitable, but by proving that he is a man who 
gets things done. 

His performance is a demonstration of what 
a superb politician with long experience, with 
indefatigable industry and an intrinsic sense 
for the use of power can achieve. 

Among Americans I think he is not really 
a popular figure, but an understandable one. 
They do not particularly care about style but 
about substance, and so far on that score he 
has done remarkably well. 

His two great aims—and they are of far- 
reaching historic significance—are: 

(1) To weld this country, which is still 
a confederacy, into a union. As a man with 
an unmistakable honeyed southern lilt, who 
has also strong support in the North, there 
is no one who has a better chance of accom- 
plishing this. His appeal to reason the other 
day in Georgia showed both statesmanship 
and courage. 

(2) To establish a better understanding 
between the White House and Congress. 

At a time when this country is passing 
through one of its great historic tests—the 
Negro revolution—it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that a great majority is anxious to see 
this kind of leader succeed. It is also reas- 
suring that the economic boom looks as if it 
will hold up for the rest of the year and 
that the detente between East and West con- 
tinues, 

The crucial turning point in Mr. Johnson's 
position was his personal success in avert- 
ing a railway strike. “It wasn’t collective 
bargaining, it was compulsory Johnson,” an 
official remarked later. 

Unlike Mr. Kennedy, he did not question 
his advisers about the details of the strike 
issues, but merely asked what the conse- 
quences of a nationwide strike on the coun- 
try would be. By dangling carrots and 
wielding the stick in the best Rooseveltian 
manner, he finally relieved the country of 
this nightmare of economic troubles. 

This success also gave him that final inch 
of confidence in himself which he still 
needed. It led him to drop his grave self- 
conscious dignity, and to act entirely as him- 
self. His speeches are still more pep talks 
than declarations of policy. 

Except for what are more day-to-day prob- 
lems, he does not have to think of new 
policies yet. He shrewdly chose to be the 
executor of the Kennedy legacy and he is 
managing this with great aplomb. 

Nothing seems to nonplus Mr. Johnson, 
and wherever he has aroused criticism he 
has shown a touch of genius for turning it 
into laughter. First he angered all dog lovers 
by pulling his beagle up by the ears, but 
now he has owners of beagles holding up 
their dogs to him in the crowd to have their 
ears pulled. 

“I found out,” the President says to them, 
“that beagles have a constituency and I am 
glad to be out of the doghouse.” 

His answer to the reporters’ early com- 
plaints that he did not hold enough press 
conferences was to dispense information at 
every possible or impossible opportunity. 
Their cry now is “freedom from information.” 
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Meanwhile it is not surprising for him to 
ask, as he did recently, putting his arm 
around Republican Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN : 
Don't you think I am quite a President?” 

Even President Kennedy, if he has a chance 
to watch from somewhere, would, in his wry, 
detached way, have nodded, 

[From the Times-Picayune, May 18, 1964] 

L.B.J. CAMPAIGNS WITH AN OBJECT 


What’s all President Johnson’s furious 
campaigning about—New York, Atlantic 
City, Appalachia, the Tennessee Valley, At- 
lanta, and so on, all in the space of a few 
days? 

To hear the political analysts talk, Mr. 
Johnson isn’t concerned about the Demo- 
cratic Convention and a few southern dele- 
gations he might not get; he is looking for- 
ward to November. For when the election 
comes he may have to look south as well as 
east, north, and west. 

The Republicans, of course, have not set- 
tled on a candidate. But they might well 
have one if Senator GOLDWATER wins the Cal- 
ifornia primary 4 weeks hence. 

It seems to be agreed that GOLDWATER 
might make the going hard for the Dem- 
ocratic campaign in parts of the South and 
West. What Alabama did in going 4 to 1, 
and in some districts 10 or 20 to 1, for un- 
pledged delegates to the Democratic Con- 
vention, had some significance for Democrat- 
ic campaign managers. It is not that the 
vote of Alabama, or such other Southern 
States as may follow suit, would be a John- 
son problem in the convention, Butit might 
mean, in conjunction with Governor Wal- 
lace’s showing in Indiana and Wisconsin, 
that come November too many Democratic 
votes may be found slipping over into the 
Republican GoLDWaTER column if he is the 
GOP nominee. 

So it may be the part of wisdom for Mr. 
Johnson to drive as hard as he can from 
now on to induce as many Democrats as 
possible to quit threatening to jump the 
party fence. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
Nashville Tennesseean has published re- 
cently two fine editorials paying deserved 
tribute to President Johnson, The first 
is entitled “Second Johnson Visit Can 
Only Mean: Move.” The second edi- 
torial is entitled “Mr. Johnson at Mid- 
year Still Going Like Dynamo.” 

I am privileged to ask unanimous con- 
sent to put the two editorials in the 
Recorp. Although I vigorously disagree 
with some aspects of his foreign policy, 
I have the highest regard for the Presi- 
dent as the leader of my party, and look 
forward, as chairman of my State dele- 
gation at the National Democratic Con- 
vention, not only to urging his nomina- 
tion—which is a foregone conclusion— 
but to campaigning vigorously for his 
election when the campaign is on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these two editorials printed 
in the RECORD. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, 
May 5, 1964] 
SECOND JOHNSON Vistr Can ONLY MEAN: 
Move 

President Lyndon Johnson pays his first 
official visit to Tennessee, but his second to 
Appalachia, as Chief Executive, Thursday, 
The Volunteer State welcomes him. 

Mr. Johnson is touring several Appalachian 
States caught in the throes of chronic pov- 
erty. He will stop in Knoxville for an hour 
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or so, possibly to confer with Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority officials. 

Though such trips always have political 
overtones, there is much to be gained by 
them. In this instance, the gain is the 
region’s, This will be the President’s second 
visit to Appalachia in a very short time. It 
is certain to alert the Federal establishment 
in Washington, a comparative stone’s throw 
away, that it is not all politics; Mr. Johnson 
means business. 

The chances for bureaucratic footdrag- 
ging, frequent enemy of progress, are im- 
measurably reduced. 

There are other enemies, to be sure. 
Senator GOLDWATER thinks it foolish to invest 
Federal dollars in public works for stricken 
mountain counties. His supporters oppose 
the sort of public welfare that has sustained 
the people of this region too long already. 
But when the economic base to make them 
self-sufficient—a base of dams and roads and 
other public works—is proposed, administra- 
tion critics deplore this too as a doleful waste 
of dollars. 

There are unthinking Americans who op- 
pose the sort of program Mr. Johnson pro- 
poses on grounds that the region itself, and 
the people within it, are not worth the ex- 
pense entailed to salvage both. Those in need 
should just move elsewhere and get them- 
selves jobs, it is argued. 

Second thoughts, of course, question where 
those jobs might be found for unskilled men 
and women confronting alien lives in urban 
centers crowded already with unemployed. 
And this force grows as automation cancels 
more and more job opportunities. 

Up to this point, the Nation has engaged 
in foolish economics in dealing with Appa- 
lachia. 

It has watched disastrous floods pour 
through and level such cities as Hazard, Ky. 
It has then rushed in with millions of dol- 
lars—an estimated $25 million after the 1956 
flood—to sustain the stricken and build back 
the losses. Only to have it predictably hap- 
pen again, all for want of a dam. 

The Nation, again, has seen the bottomland 
farms that once sustained families wither 
beneath the impossible competition of flat- 
land superfarms where much machinery and 
a few men pile up storehouses to overflowing. 

Then the Government warns the moun- 
taineer to compete, subsidizes the Midwestern 
competitor and sends his surplus grain to the 
hills for handout, 

Congress has created a magnificent 
agency—the TVA—to demonstrate how to 
conserve and develop a region’s resources. 
Then the Nation has allowed that agency to 
stimulate with its coal-purchasing policies 
one of the worst Appalachian conservation 
offenses—hillside strip mining—ever visited 
upon our land. 

President Johnson, with his special Ap- 
palachian program, is headed in the proper 
direction. There is more needed, particularly 
in the areas of recreational and public pow- 
er development, and these will come in due 
course. Visits such as President Johnson’s 
Thursday will speed the day. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, May 24, 
1964] 
Mr, JOHNSON AT MIDYEAR STILL GOING LIKE 
DYNAMO 

President Lyndon Johnson has just com- 
pleted the first 6 months in office and has 
established himself as a “can-do” President 
whose product of a half year is extraordi- 
nary. 

He took over the Presidency under the most 

stunning of tragedies in Dallas last Novem- 
ber. And the transition was so smooth that 
one cannot pay tribute to the wisdom of the 
Founding Fathers without regard for the po- 
litical skill and acument of President John- 
son. 

White House newsmen have come to re- 
gard the President as a veritable human 
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dynamo who works day and night, holds 
news conferences at the drop of a hat—18 so 
far—makes speeches at a lecturer’s pace—in 
one spurt, he made 30 speeches in 13 days— 
skips around the country at a jet pace. He 
has traveled the Appalachian trail twice, 
opened the New York World’s Fair and visited 
enough States to begin forming a travel 
map. 

He is a political animal given to contem- 
plation, but he nevertheless sticks his neck 
out and gets away with it. He vowed to close 
down unneeded military bases and trim the 
Federal payrolls and got little reaction, al- 
though such moves are guarded generally 
as risky. He went into Atlanta, Ga., and 
made a ringing civil rights speech and was 
hailed by enthusiastic Georgia crowds. He 
intervened personally in the long-stalemated 
and bitter railroad labor dispute, amid warn- 
ings he would fail and damage the prestige 
of his office. He went on anyway, insisting 
that the two sides could settle their dif- 
ferences, and they did. 

His tangible accomplishments have reached 
from the restless seas of international rela- 
tions to the turbulent halls of Congress. 
The President cooled the Panama crisis and 
brought it to the bargaining table. He ex- 
tracted from Mr. Khrushchev a limited agree- 
ment on nuclear materials making and seems 
to have brought some added relaxation be- 
tween the two countries. 

In Congress, he broke the logjam on the 
stalled tax cut legislation and got it passed. 
When the House stalled his foreign aid bill 
at year’s end, he managed to get a vote. 
When Congress has defeated or sidetracked 
important bills, he has insisted on another 
vote and has usually got them. Examples 
are the food stamp plan, wheat price sup- 
ports, financing of the International Devel- 
opment Association and other measures. 

Currently his administration is embroiled 
in a growing crisis in southeast Asia. A 
good many see the situation in that part 
of the world as hopeless, but Lyndon John- 
son is a man who tackles hopeless situa- 
tions hopefully. The rail strike settlement 
and the tax cut bill were regarded as minor 
miracles, so no one is betting against fur- 
ther miracles, even on the international 
scene. 

At home and abroad, Mr. Johnson has com- 
pleted 6 months as a man of action and a 
man of force and even his political foes 
grudgingly admit he’s a hard man to slow 
down. If the various polls are any indica- 
tion, the majority of American voters approve 
his efforts and seem willing to gamble that 
if anybody can solve the Nation’s difficult 
problems at home or abroad, President John- 
son is the man. 

The coming 6 months will be tougher, 
filled with a great deal more political pitfalls 
for a President and a party standard bearer. 
But President Johnson’s start has been aus- 
picious. His leadership has given a sense 
of security both to the country and his own 
political party. 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE IS PRO- 
VIDING BETTER EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, as 
our population and technology expand, 
we must recognize the needs of more 
Americans for better education and 
training. 

One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments in this important area is the 
community college. 

Last Sunday, I had the pleasure to 
address the graduating class of the Essex 
Community College, Baltimore. Essex 
Community College is one of several edu- 
cational institutions in Maryland, simi- 
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lar to hundreds across the Nation which 
are providing advanced education and 
training at the local level in rapidly 
growing suburban and exurban areas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have my remarks on that occa- 
sion printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR DANIEL B. BREWSTER, 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, Essex COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE, JUNE 14, 1964 
Members of the class of 1964—congratula- 

tions. Dr. Koch, members of the faculty, 

parents and friends of the graduating class, 

I am pleased to be at an institution which 

represents one of the most exciting develop- 

ments in contemporary American education. 

In the past few decades, education in the 
United States has faced a critical challenge. 
In part, it has been a challenge of numbers. 
In part, it has resulted from the demands 
created by advancing automation. And in 
part, it represents a revolution of rising ex- 
pectations on the part of American students 
and their parents. 

Once only a small percentage of high 
school graduates could hope to continue 
their education. A college education is now 
the expectation of increasing numbers every 
year. This development has brought us to 
a crisis in education. 

The nature of our educational crisis is 
this: We are required to educate more peo- 
ple than ever, better than ever, for more 
skills, vocations, and professions than ever; 
and we must give them an education which 
is flexible enough to meet the demands of the 
constant change which is the heritage of this 
century. 

You represent the stunning response of 
private and public agencies to this crisis in 
education. Within remarkably few years, the 
community college has emerged as the insti- 
tution which can help American education 
meet the needs of our changing civilization. 

The rapid growth of the community col- 
lege attests to its success. In 1900, only 8 
schools existed in this country which could 
be described as community or junior colleges. 
By June 1963, 704 such schools were sending 
qualified men and women into all areas of 
economy, or on to institutions of higher 
learning. 

As early as 1901, David Starr Jordan, pres- 
ident of Stanford University, recognized the 
potential of the 2-year college when he 
said: “We look upon the junior college move- 
ment which is now spreading throughout the 
United States as the most significant occur- 
rence in American education in the present 
century.” 

In 1960, the President’s Committee on Na- 
tional Goals underscored the importance of 
2-year community institutions which provide 
terminal programs, programs for transfer to 
4-year schools, vocational and subprofession- 
al programs, and courses in adult education. 
In this context, the 2-year colleges have be- 
come known for their versatility and excel- 
lence. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 set aside funds to provide academic fa- 
cilities for public community colleges. These 
funds will enable the construction of 25 to 30 
new community colleges each year. President 
Johnson called this bill “the most significant 
education bill passed by the Congress in the 
history of the Republic.” 

I think that the phenomenal success of 
the community college comes directly from 
the fact that it is an institution uniquely 
suited to our educational needs at three crit- 
ical levels—those of the individual, the com- 
munity, and the Nation. 

For the individual, the community college 
opens a door where formerly one was closed, 
Previously, a graduate who was unable to go 
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to college, for any one of a number of rea- 
sons, reached an educational dead end upon 
graduation from high school. With the 
growth of the community college, the situ- 
ation has changed. 

In 1960, 227 members of the Essex commu- 
nity were enrolled in colleges, here and else- 
where. By 1962, this college alone accounted 
for 187 full-time students and 210 part-time 
ones. By 1975, 1,200 students are expected 
to be enrolled here. 

No institution is better equipped to iden- 
tify the specific needs of its immediate area, 
and to provide the kind of trained citizens 
who will meet the needs of that area. I am 
sure that the graduates of this fine institu- 
tion could testify to that fact. 

In this particular community, more than 
half of the labor force is employed in manu- 
facturing. Such a community must be pre- 
pared for the unforeseen—for changes in 
methods of manufacture, in materials, for 
new process requiring new skills. 

Education is always a continuing process. 
The existence of an institution such as this 
assures the members of its community that 
they will always be up to date, for the key 
to further training is within their grasp. 

I was impressed to learn that, in addition 
to the 200 full-time students registered here 
in 1964, there are 200 part-time students, 
Many of both groups are adults. This indi- 
cates to me that this college is serving as 
a center for continuing education for all 
ages, and for people of diverse educational 
goals. 

At the national level, the community col- 
lege plays an increasingly crucial role in our 
complex educational scheme. All aspects of 
American life require a higher degree of 
education, of training, and of general aware- 
ness than was common a century ago. We 
are discovering, as George Meany, president 
of the AFL-CIO has said, that “modern tech- 
nology has increased, rather than dimin- 
ished the skills required of the individual 
craftsman.” 

This is an age which urgently demands an 
educated, alert citizenry. The social and 
political issues which face our Nation are 
at once complex and explosive. In this cen- 
tury, we find ourselves, as the most powerful 
nation in the world, acting with more re- 
straint than ever before. It is a world in 
which the roles of large and small nations 
seem at times strangely reversed. Such a 
world requires of its citizens an ability to 
make subtle differentiations. We must pos- 
sess a more than superficial understanding 
of our national and international scene in 
order to understand why large nations must 
act with restraint while small nations seem- 
ingly do not; to understand why our awe- 
some nuclear power is not for casual use; to 
understand the complex social forces which 
make it necessary for the Government to help 
people who are unable to help themselves. 

But these great international questions are 
not the only problems we face. 

As our production efficiency increases, the 
workweek shrinks. Our problem is not 
simply how to spend our spare time, but how 
to allow for creative leisure. The increased 
amount you have for yourself may be a pe- 
riod of great personal productivity, or it may 
contribute only to the dulling of senses and 
muscles and a decline into mediocrity. 
Spare time in the future may well be the 
key element in creating what President 
Johnson has referred to as “the great so- 
ciety” which should characterize America. 

In all these areas, the contribution of the 
community college is that it brings higher 
education to a greater number of Americans 
each year. 

We have traditionally had a somewhat one- 
sided view of what education ought to do. 
It is my opinion that excellence in every 
walk of life produces an excellent nation. 
“An excellent plumber is infinitely more ad- 
mirable than an incompetent philosopher. 
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The society which scorns excellence in 
plumbing * * * and tolerates shoddiness 
in philosophy * * * will haye poor plumb- 
ing and poor philosophy. Neither its pipes 
nor its theories will hold water.” 

With this realization, the community col- 
lege was free to develop, and its curriculum 
is notable for its excellence within diversity. 

The significance of such diversity is far 
reaching. It assures the Nation of a well- 
trained force of citizens ready to serve in a 
variety of roles. It erases the fear of having 
a large sector of the Nation unemployable 
because they lack skills to compete in mod- 
ern industry and business. It helps to re- 
solve a more personal problem as well—that 
of individual significance in a massive and 
impersonal world. Men and women who are 
well trained for a specific profession, and who 
have readily available to them the means of 
further education, will never be unneeded. 

As citizens of this changing world, we must 
be constantly aware of the direction and the 
quality of change. Such awareness can come 
from educated citizens—from citizens who 
have a source of information, culture, and 
further education readily available to them. 

Allow me to recall the words of President 
Johnson when he spoke a few weeks ago at 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: “For a century we la- 
bored to settle and to subdue a continent. 
For half a century we called upon unbound- 
ed invention and untiring industry to create 
an order of plenty for all of our people. The 
challenge of the next half century is whether 
we have the wisdom to use that wealth to 
enrich and elevate our national life, and to 
advance the quality of our American civili- 
zation.” 

Graduates, you are the men and women 
who can meet this challenge. Whether or not 
further schooling lies in store for you, the 
education you now , and the key to 
continuing education which lies within your 
grasp assures you, and assures our Nation, 
of citizens who can meet the challenge of 
change. Your achievements, and the 
achievements of the Essex Community Col- 
lege, are sources of confidence and courage 
for all Americans. 

My congratulations and best wishes go 
with you. 


TRIBUTES TO PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON’S HANDLING OF HIS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
press of the Nation continues to pay 
tribute to the activities of President 
Johnson. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
editorial published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer on May 25, 1964, entitled “The 
Active Pursuit of Peace,” relative to the 
President’s activities in promoting the 
peace of the world printed in the RECORD, 
together with two articles—one from the 
Topeka Capital Journal, of May 10, 1964, 
entitled “President Manages To Turn 
Foibles to His Own Account,” and writ- 
ten by Alvin Spivak, and one written by 
John C. O’Brien and published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on May 28, 1964, 
entitled “How President Uses the Folksy 
Approach.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 25, 
1964] 
THE ACTIVE PURSUIT OF PEACE 

In years to come, some may regard Presi- 
dent Johnson's speech at the dedication of 
the George C. Marshall Research Library at 
the Virginia Military Institute as a turning 
point in American foreign policy. 
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It was undoubtedly an excellent presenta- 
tion and an important one, in view of the 
recent drift of foreign affairs. And, as a 
tribute to the late General Marshall, architect 
of both war and peace, it was as timely as 
the praises of former Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower. 

However, it strikes us that, far from being 
a change, it is an intensification of long- 
established U.S, policy—the policy of reach- 
ing out with a friendly and helping hand, as 
exemplified by Marshall. 

A key passage in Mr. Johnson’s was 
this: “Peace is not a reward that comes auto- 
matically to those who cherish it. It must 
be pursued unceasingly and unswervingly by 
every means at our command.” 

Surely, that pursuit was diligently carried 
on by this country under the Marshall plan, 
and even those who are most reluctant to en- 
dorse other forms of foreign aid candidly ad- 
mit that the immediate objectives of 1948 
were handsomely accomplished. Shattered 
Europe rose from its ruins to great pros- 
perity. 

It is ironical, perhaps, that the offer of 
that helping hand was made, even then, to 
the equally prostrate Communist countries; 
only Czechoslovakia, of all the Red bloc, 
dared to accept the offer, then was bludg- 
eoned out of it by Soviet pressures. 

Now the offer is being renewed in the form 
of increased trade and cultural relations. It 
would be sanguine indeed to expect a whole- 
sale flocking to the West by the Communist 
satellites, but the pressures on them today 
are of a different kind and quality. They 
are stirred by their own pride and patriotism, 

The President, we believe, was quite right 
in stressing that our increased effort will 
demonstrate to these countries that their in- 
dependence will not leaye them isolated; and 
that the younger generations, not only in 
satellite countries but even in Russia, may 
be reminded of their ancient ties to the 
Western concepts of man and his destiny. 

We do not look for instant miracles, but 
we believe this direction will be the most 
likely, in the long run, to provide durable 
peace—even as George Catlett Marshall's plan 
made peace possible. 


[From the Topeka Capital Journal, May 10, 
1964] 


PRESIDENT MANAGES To TURN FOIBLES TO His 
OWN ACCOUNT 
(By Alvin Spivak) 

Wasuincton.—Backstairs at the White 
House: 

By laughing in public at matters he has 
fumed about in private, President Johnson 
has managed to turn to his favor some foibles 
that otherwise might have been hurtful. 

Published accounts of Johnson’s speedy 
driving, and of how he pulled his beagles’ 
ears, made the President furlous. So did 
Republican taunts about “Lightbulb John- 
son” keeping the White House in darkness. 

“We get about 100,000 letters a week, and 
we get a good many criticisms—everything 
from beagles to speedometers,” Johnson re- 
ported the other day. 

Johnson’s approach-—after a day or two's 
cooling-off period—is to joke about such inci- 
dents. He makes himself the butt of those 
jokes. 

Knowing exactly what the reaction would 
be, Johnson with a straight face announced 
at his Wednesday news conference he had 
just “accepted lifetime membership in the 
Vandenburgh Humane Society of Evansville, 
Ind.” That was all he said, but there were 
loud laughs from the news contingent. 

A reporter, renewing the point, asked 
Johnson—“Now that you have brought the 
subject up”—if he would tell the newsmen, 
and their children who were present, “the 
story of your beagles.” 

Johnson replied: 

“Well, the story of my beagles is that they 
are very nice dogs and I enjoy them and I 
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think they enjoy me. I would like for the 
people to enjoy both of us.” 

Over the previous week, Johnson twice 
took newsmen for walks around the White 
House lawn—inviting the beagles along each 
time, scratching their stomachs, and stroking 
their ears to show he never really hurt them. 

In several recent speeches, Johnson has 
uttered quips about his fast driving—includ- 
ing one about his wife, Lady Bird, being 
willing to ride with him after lightning 
struck a plane on which she was flying. 

He has wisecracked frequently, as well, 
about his campaign to cut the White House 
electric bill by ordering lights turned out. 
He bristled, however, when Republicans 
mounted a “Pennies for Johnson” drive to 
finance a relighting of the exterior. 

This, he did not answer with alaugh. In- 
stead, his press office insisted that Johnson 
never had turned off any outside lights— 
only inside. And indeed, now that spring is 
here there are floodlights illuminating the 
water fountains on both lawns. 

Johnson brought the beagles episode to 
what may have been a fitting conclusion 
after his news conference Wednesday. While 
Johnson was posing on a bandstand with 
some of the hundreds of children of news- 
men he had invited to the session, a care- 
taker brought over the beagles, “Him” and 
“Her.” 

While tots and teenagers crowded around 
him, and some of them petted the dogs, John- 
son leaned over and fed the animals biscuits 
that the caretaker had provided. 

Republicans watching the scene may well 
have pondered: 

How are they going to fight a politician 
who was showing a coast-to-coast television 
audience of millions that he is a lover of 
dogs and children? 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
May 28, 1964] 
WASHINGTON BACKGROUND: How PRESIDENT 
USES THE FouKsy APPROACH 
(By John C. O'Brien) 

WASHINGTON. —The folksy approach is a 
time-tested politician’s artifice for establish- 
ing rapport with the voters. 

Almost every officeseeker attempts to use 
it, but only a few succeed. The late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was an expert practitioner, and 
President Johnson, an ardent admirer, is the 
equal of the four-term President. 

To identify with the audience, the office- 
seeker claims or feigns intimate acquaint- 
ance with the local politicos. This inflates 
their ego and predisposes them to work for 
the candidate. 

Another sure-fire way of putting the 
audience in a friendly frame of mind is to 
flatter their State or particular locality. 

To display such intimate knowledge of 
local celebrities and terrain, a candidate 
must often rely on advance briefings. Here- 
in lie pitfalls. Moving swiftly by airplane, as 
candidates do these days, it is not always 
possible for the candidate to be sure where 
he is. 

Former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey was pain- 
fully embarrassed on one campaign tour 
when he got his briefings mixed up and ex- 
pressed his pleasure on being in the wrong 
State. 

President Roosevelt used to claim a rela- 
tive in so many widely separated places that 
newsmen began to think the Roosevelts were 
the most widely dispersed clan in the coun- 
try. Once, when he omitted mention of a 
relative in the community, the newsmen ex- 
pressed surprise. 

“Well,” said the President, “I think there 
must be a third or fourth cousin around 
here somewhere, but I just can’t remember 
the name.” 

President Johnson would not admit that 
the traveling he has been doing in. recent 
weeks was in any way connected with poli- 
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tics. But he has been practicing the folksy 
approach in a big way and no one can say 
that it isn't paying off. 

He opened up on an audience at the air- 
port at Knoxville, Tenn., with this un- 
abashed cajolery: 

“It is wonderful to be back in Tennessee. 
I like your weather. I feel part of your soil. 
I have loved your people and I never cease 
to remember that if there had not been a 
Tennessee there never would have been a 
Texas.” 

The hearts of Tennesseans would have to 
be cold as ice if that did not kindle the fires 
of local pride. 

And what could have warmed the cockles 
of the Tennessee Members of the Senate and 
the House who were there to greet the Chief 
Executive more than to hear him tell their 
constituents: “For many years Tennessee 
has had one of the most able, aggressive, and 
influential delegations in the Congress.” 

It’s a short leap by air from Knoxville to 
Goldsboro, N.C., but these folks respond to 
flattery as readily as in Tennessee. They 
smiled happily when the President told 
them, “I don’t know when I have ever spent 
a day that I have enjoyed more than the 
day that I spent in the great State of North 
Carolina.” 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in the Salt 
Lake City Tribune on May 16, 1964, there 
is published an editorial entitled “John- 
son Shows He Can Grow.” 

This great daily newspaper in my State 
has set forth the position taken by the 
President of the United States on a mat- 
ter that has occupied the Senate during 
these last 24% months—to wit, the civil 
rights bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Salt Lake City Tribune, May 16, 
1946] 


JOHNSON SHOWs He Can Grow 


Making the rounds of the usual conserva- 
tive journals is a quote from former Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson, now President: 

“If the law can compel me to employ a 
Negro, it can compel that Negro to work for 
me.” 

The quote is circulated to embarrass Presi- 
dent Johnson’s recent promise to the Na- 
tion that “we are going to have a civil rights 
bill if it takes all summer.” 

Actually, the statement by Senator John- 
son is at best only an oblique rebuttal to 
the civil rights bill in today’s Senate.- Noth- 
ing in that bill compels the employer to hire 
a Negro. What the bill forbids is discrim- 
ination against the individual on grounds of 
skin color. There is a difference, although 
it will be lost upon those opposed to equal 
rights for all Americans, 

There is also a tremendous difference in- 
volving the person who uttered both quota- 
tions. 

As a Senator, Johnson spoke for Texans, 
the majority of whom at that time (March 9, 
1949) probably did hope to keep the Negro 
preserved in his condition of servitude. 

As President, however, Johnson must speak 
for every American, and most Americans rec- 
ognize the dreadful contradiction implicit in 
a citizen being forced, because of color alone 
without regard to his capabilities, to endure 
an inferior, second-class existence from the 
moment of birth to the agony of death— 
and in the case of segregated graveyards, 
even beyond death. 

Far from condemning President Johnson 
for an inconsistency, the knowledgeable 
American will applaud him for his willing- 
ness to mature in an office whose responsi- 
bilities make change in opinions as inevitable 
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as the aging process makes change in phys- 
ical appearance, 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
along the same line, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the privilege of having 
printed in the Record two succinct edi- 
torials commenting on President John- 
son and how he has handled his office 
in his first 6 months’ tenure, one pub- 
lished in the San Antonio Express and 
News of May 24, 1964, entitled “First 
Half Year in Office Sees President Firmly 
in Command,” and the other published 
in the Miami News in Florida of May 17, 
1964, entitled “L.BJ., the People's 
Choice,” which points out the result of 
the polls and how the people of the 
United States have put their definite 
stamp of approval upon the way the 
President has handled his vast respon- 
sibilities. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the San Antonio Express and News, 
May 24, 1964] 
Frest HALF YEAR IN OFFICE SEES PRESIDENT 
FIRMLY IN COMMAND 


Texas’ first occupant of the White House 
has marked his first half year in Office. 
President Johnson has moved swiftly and 
forcefully, playing the strengths of his office 
with confidence and sureness that comes 
with the years of study he has brought to 
the job. 

Mr. Johnson had a sympathetic nation 
behind him when he was jolted into office by 
the tragedy of President Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation. Mr, Kennedy’s program had ground 
to a halt through a combination of many 
forces: His narrow mandate of victory; a 
seeming unsureness in the face of extreme 
bitterness by various not-so-small segments 
of the country; the overplayed victory over 
United States Steel and others. 

Mr. Johnson has embraced the Kennedy 
program. He will win much of it by a 
combination of his undoubted powers of 
persuasion and his unsurpassed skill of ap- 
plying the art of the possible where it does 
the most good. 

The President’s “albatros” is foreign af- 
fairs, but so it has been with every other 
President since World War II. The problem 
there is more in terms of frustration than in 
outright failure. The problems we deal with 
involve other nations where we do not hold 
decisive authority. They involve dealing 
with untrustworthy foes and unhappy allies. 
The alternatives are often less than delight- 
ful 


The President’s strength is his inherent 
feel for domestic politics. 

His greatest impression has been that he 
quickly grasped his awesome task and took 
unquestioned command of it. We hope he 
paces himself, which he apparently is, in 
order to carry on the job. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) News, May 17, 1964] 
L.B.J., THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 


If the presidential conventions were over 
and the fall campaign in full swing, it is dif- 
ficult to see how President Lyndon Johnson, 
as the Democratic candidate to succeed him- 
self, could be more politically active than 
he has been in recent weeks. 

Perhaps it is unkind to attribute political 
motives to the busy life he is leading, but 
certainly his program will be reflected in 
the election results. 

The President inherited potent issues from 
his predecessor and he is showing a canny 
realization of their political effect. 

In recent weeks he has traveled more than 
10,000 miles, visiting 10 States. He made 30 
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speeches in less than a month. He talked to 
the Nation’s editors, to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, to Chicago Democrats, to the 
League of Women Voters and to audiences 
in the poverty areas of Appalachia, to men- 
tion some. 

As the first President from the South 
since Reconstruction he has not hesitated 
to voice his strong support of civil rights 
as President of all the people. 

Certainly his support of the civil rights 
bill has not endeared him to the South gen- 
erally, but the issue may be settled by elec- 
tion time and the good it has done him with 
civil rights supporters may give him a politi- 
cal dividend. 

Certainly his war on poverty and his firm 
support of medicare can be translated into 
pd from the underprivileged and the el- 

erly, 

One thing is certain, long before the ac- 
tual campaign starts, President Johnson has 
made his stand plain on all the issues be- 
fore the people. He has made himself a 
leader on moral issues as well as the Nation’s 
chief administrator. 

Whoever the Republican nominee may be, 
he faces an enormous task to catch up with 
his opponent in the short time between con- 
vention and election day. 


MINNESOTA AND CALIFORNIA 
POLLS SHOW DEMOCRATIC VIC- 
TORY THIS NOVEMBER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am happy to invite the attention of the 
Senate to a poll published in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune on May 24, 1964, entitled 
“78 Percent in State See Democratic Vic- 
tory,” which should be most reassuring 
the President and to his administra- 

n. 

It shows that 78 percent of the State 
see Democratic victory, that more than 
3 out of every 4 Minnesotans believe the 
Democratic Party would win if a nation- 
al presidential election were to be held 


y. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this poll, together with one 
published in California in the Los Ange- 
les Times on May 19, 1964, which shows 
that the President leads all his GOP 
rivals in the State, printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the polls 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, May 24, 
1964] 
SEVENTY-EIGHT PERCENT IN STATE SEE DEMO- 
CRATIC VICTORY 


More than 3 out of every 4 Minnesotans 
(78 percent) believe the Democratic Party 
would win “if a national presidential elec- 
tion were being held today.” 

That is what the Minneapolis Tribune's 
Minnesota poll finds in a statewide survey 
of voting-age residents. Premonition of a 
Democratic victory this fall is felt: 

By more than 9 out of 10 supporters of 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party; 

By 3 out of every 4 independent voters (75 
percent). 

By more than 6 out of 10 Republicans (62 
percent). 

While a large majority of Minnesotans 
think the Democratic Party holds the adyan- 
tage this year, far fewer people want them 
to win. On that score, the question put to 
a representative sampling was: 

“What party would you personally prefer 
to see win the presidential election?” 
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The replies: 
Un percent] 

Prefer Prefer Other 

to see to see and no 

Demo- | Republi-| opinion 

crats win | cans 

52 31 17 
53 30 17 
5l 33 16 
92 3 5 
5 8⁴ 11 
40 19 41 
41 47 12 
53 26 21 
orthern Minnesota... 60 25 15 


The preferences given above are far closer 
together than are the responses to a “trial 
heat” type of question in which President 
Johnson is paired against one of the Re- 
publican contenders. 

In the two previous presidential elections, 
the party favored at this time of year also 


triumphed in the November election. The 
readings were: 
[In percent] 
Prefer Prefer 
to see to see 
Demo- | Republi- 
crats win | cans win 
46 
37 


President Eisenhower won for the Republi- 
cans in 1956 and the late John F. Kennedy 
won for the Democrats in 1960, in Minnesota 
and the Nation. 

The question asked first in the survey 
was: 

“If a national presidential election were 
being held today in the United States, which 
political party do you think would win— 
the Republicans or the Democrats?” 

The answers: 


Democrats will win 
Republicans will win... 
S 
No opinion 


1 Less than 1 percent. 


A plurality of Minnesotans correctly pre- 
dicted in May 1960 that the Democratic 
Party would win the following November. A 
higher proportion of State residents called 
the turn properly early in 1952 and 1956, 
which were Eisenhower victories. 

But in May 1948, 6 out of 10 State residents 
forecast a Republican victory, as did many 
polisters that year. President Truman was 
elected in November. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 19, 1964] 


CALIFORNIA POLL: PRESIDENT LEADS ALL GOP 
RIVALS IN STATE 


(By Mervin D. Field) 


President Johnson continues to run far 
ahead of any of his possible November oppo- 
nents at this stage of the campaign in Cali- 
fornia. 

When paired against Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, President Johnson holds a 3-to-1 mar- 
gin in voter popularity in California. 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, who cur- 
rently leads in most Republican popularity 
polls nationally, and in California as well, is 
the only GOP hopeful who gives Johnson a 
respectable run for his money at this time. 
Even so, however, Johnson has a 23-percent 
lead over Lodge. 


June 19 


Johnson's plurality over Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, Richard Nixon, and William Scranton, 
also, is substantial: 

LATEST SOUNDING 

The latest California poll sounding of pub- 
lic opinion throughout the State is based on 
a scientifically designed cross section sam- 
pling of 1,200 registered voters. Proportion- 
ate numbers of members of both parties in all 
parts of the State and from all walks of life 
were interviewed. The question was put 
this way: 

“Suppose the presidential election were be- 
ing held today, which of these candidates 
would you probably vote for?” 

Each survey respondent was then shown a 
series of cards on which were printed the 
following candidate pairings that might turn 
up in November, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield for a moment? 

i . Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
wondering whether the poll to which the 
Senator has just referred is the same 
one that gave the election to Tom Dewey 
in 1948? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This is the poll 
which predicted that a certain Mr, 
Humpurey running for the Senate in 
1948 would win—and he did. 


RIGHTS POSITION AT 176TH GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most refreshing developments in 
recent years has been the courageous and 
outspoken position of the religious lead- 
ers and laymen of this Nation in behalf 
of racial justice. Their support of the 
civil rights bill has been acknowledged by 
both friend and foe of this legislation. 

We have heard much talk about the 
probable white backlash against the 
civil rights movement and H.R. 7152. It 
is, therefore, particularly encouraging to 
note the decisions taken by the 176th 
General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America supporting and reaffirming the 
bold actions which the church has taken 
in the field of civil rights over the past 
year. 

We have, for example, heard that con- 
gregations do not support their religious 
leaders on the question of racial justice. 
One group from the presbytery of west 
Tennessee brought a motion of censure 
to the general assembly to reprimand Dr. 
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Eugene Carson Blake, stated clerk of the 
United Presbyterian Church, for his 
forthright actions in the civil rights 
movement. However, this motion of 
censure was tabled and, instead, the gen- 
eral assembly adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing margin a motion commending Dr. 
Blake for his contribution to the cause of 
civil rights and social justice. 

Finally, the United Presbyterian 
Church chose as moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly the Reverend Edler G. 
Hawkins, minister of St. Augustine Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City. The 
significance of this action is best under- 
stood by quoting from the recent issue of 
Presbyterian Life: 

Many men before him have been elected by 
& general assembly to underscore at a particu- 
lar moment the church's interest in, say, the 
innercity ministry or oversea missions, 
Never before, however, has someone been 
called upon to symbolize a major denomina- 
tion’s unequivocal stand for civil rights. 
Edler Hawkins, a Negro, is that man, whether 
he likes it or not. 


Mr. President, I urge every Senator to 
ponder the significance of these historic 
decisions by the United Presbyterian 
Church. They indicate the continued 
importance and urgency of making civil 
equality a living fact in America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record three 
articles published in Presbyterian Life 
for June 15, 1964, outlining the decisions 
in behalf of racial justice taken by the 
United Presbyterian Church at the 176th 
General Assembly. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Presbyterian Life, June 15, 1964] 
Civ, RIGHTS: THE BACKLASH THAT WASN'T 
THERE 

Civil rights was by no means the only issue 
faced by the Oklahoma City General Assem- 
bly, but it was the big issue. As it domi- 
nated the headlines on almost every news- 
paper that was printed in the last 12 months, 
it permeated the proceedings of the 176th 
general assembly. 

Veteran observers were sadly predicting 
that this general assembly would be cau- 
tiously conservative. There was talk before 
the assembly of well-organized campaigns 
to scuttle the Commission on Religion and 
Race and to censure the stated clerk for his 
nationally prominent role in the racial crisis. 
There was supposed to be some kind of mild 
ecclesiastical backlash. 

The backlash, the go-slow campaigns, the 
conservative reaction were illusions of anx- 
iety, apparently, more than realities. They 
did not appear, at any rate. Had not the 
175th assembly in Des Moines taken the 
many decisive actions that it did, the Okla- 
homa City commissioners would haye done 
so. They were consolidators instead of bold 
initiators only because the courageous first 
steps had been taken before, and theirs was 
the task of consolidation. In its own way, 
the 176th general assembly had as impres- 
sive a score on civil rights as the 175th. 

On the opening day of the assembly the 
still unofficial but powerful Presbyterian 
Interracial Council held a breakfast for al- 
most 800 people. The main speaker at the 
breakfast was the Reverend John Lewis, the 
national chairman of the Student Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating Committee. At the break- 
fast, awards were presented to civil rights 
enthusiast and professional comedian Dick 
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Gregory (in absentia), and to Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake. In accepting his award, Dr. 
Blake addressed the meeting in terms that 
had a special poignancy: “Fellow jailbirds,” 
he said, “the more I think about the wide 
publicity which I received as a result of my 
participation in the Baltimore demonstra- 
tion last year, the more troubled I become 
about the Church of Jesus Christ. It is 
tragic that the secular press finds so much 
news when a Christian does what he says.” 

Dr. Blake was addressing many fellow jail- 
birds: men who as Presbyterian ministers 
and as members of the PIC had been in Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., since January 1964, aiding 
the SNCC-sponsored local voter registration 
drive. John Lewis, it was revealed, had since 
1961 been in jail 31 times for participating 
in peaceful demonstrations, sit-ins, and 
freedom rides. The Reverend Mr. Lewis, a 
24-year-old Baptist minister, had the PIC 
on its feet and cheering at the close of his 
address, during which he said: 

“In 1960 the movement for racial justice 
had dignity. We were respectable. We were 
well dressed and well mannered. But then 
the students joined the movement and went 
to the streets, and that encouraged more 
and more plain people. Now the movement 
is not so well dressed nor so respectable. Ne- 
groes have gotten involved, not cultured 
Negroes but the Negro masses. We wanted 
hamburgers in 1960. In 1964 we want our 
rightful free place in American society. 

“The people against us say that we are go- 
ing too fast; they say that we are violating 
law and order. Well, for a long time we have 
had order in the South but no law. The law 
was for some people. It protected them and 
guaranteed their rights, but it worked to 
deny our rights, and it did not protect us. 
This so-called order is false, one sided, and 
negative. In the New Testament, Jesus said 
that he came to bring not peace but a sword. 
He was talking about a spiritual sword, to be 
used against evil and unjust orders such as 
ours. We cannot sacrifice truth for a peace 
that is destructive to Negroes and good for 
the whites only. We have a spiritual sword 
and should aim at becoming inside agitators. 

“Those of us in the Christian Church 
should be happy, feel happy, to be called agi- 
tators. Agitation is a device that is used in 
washing machines to clean clothes. We are 
engaged in agitation to cleanse and purify 
society. This is healthy agitation and costly. 
Over 50,000 of us have been arrested, mis- 
handled, beaten, illegally jailed, assigned ex- 
orbitant bonds. But we have a divine man- 
date to destroy such a false order and to up- 
set such an unreal peace. We must turn this 
Nation upside down in order to set it right 
side up. It is long past time when all of us 
must become involved.” 

Although forecasters seemed to think that 
Dr. Edler G. Hawkins was far ahead of Dr. A. 
Ray Cartlidge in the moderatorial campaign, 
there was uneasiness about the imponderable 
backlash as the assembly formally opened 15 
minutes after the PIC breakfast closed. Dr. 
Hawkins’ election allayed some fear but not 
all. 
A sweeping series of actions finally demon- 
strated the baselessness of the fears. 

It was announced that the constitutional 
amendments forbidding racial criteria in ac- 
cepting people into the membership of the 
church had been ratified by the presbyteries 
of the denomination. 

In the complicated matter of segregated 
synods and presbyteries, the assembly voted 
to hasten the day of absolute desegregation 
by (a) submitting an amendment of the Con- 
stitution to the presbyteries that deletes all 
legal grounds for segregated judicatories: and 
(b) setting January 1, 1967, as the date by 
which every presbytery in the synod of the 
mid-South must be geographically realined. 
This mysterious language means that every 
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church within the geographical boundaries of 
a presbytery will be a functioning part of 
that presbytery without any regard to its 
racial composition, thus ending a scandal 
that has plagued nine previous general 
assemblies. 

Commissioners from the Presbytery of Bir- 
mingham, the existing Negro presbytery that 
presently lies within the geographical boun- 
daries of the Presbytery of Birmingham “A,” 
an all-white presbytery, expressed sorrow at 
the recalcitrance of their white brothers, but 
admitted that there was no constitutional 
way in which final and complete desegrega- 
tion could be accomplished any faster. 

On Saturday morning, the Reverend Eu- 
gene S. Callender, pastor of the Church of 
the Master in New York City, conducted the 
morning devotions and roused the sensi- 
tivities of the assembly with these words: 

“For 400 years Negroes in America have suf- 
fered all sorts of abuses, indignities, and in- 
justices. The story of these numerous in- 
justices is too well known to mention. But 
there comes a time when people get tired of 
being trampled over by the iron feet of op- 
pression. There comes a time when people 
get tired of being plunged across the abyss 
of exploitation, where they experience the 
bleakness of nagging despair. There comes 
a time when people get tired of being pushed 
out of the glittering sunlight of life’s July 
and left standing in the piercing chill of an 
Alpine November. 

“What we are witnessing all over America 
today is the story of 22 million black Ameri- 
cans who are tired of injustice and oppres- 
sion and who are willing to substitute bat- 
tered bodies for tired souls until the walls of 
injustice are crushed by the battering rams 
of historical necessity. 

“Sören Kierkegaard wrote about what he 
called the good news that with God we are 
always in the wrong. Kierkegaard did not 
belong to the Copenhagen chapter of the 
NAACP, but his words are peculiarly relevant 
to a denomination such as ours that too 
quickly has begun congratulating itself be- 
fore our world, and would you believe it, 
before God, for its advanced position in the 
contemporary struggle for racial justice. 

“Let us not too quickly consider ourselves 
in the right because of our illustrious mod- 
erator or our famed stated clerk. Let us not 
point too quickly with pride to our commis- 
sion on religion and race or the Presbyterian 
Interracial Council. But let us remember 
that as long as we have segregated homes for 
the aged, as long as we maintain in our in- 
vestment portfolios stocks of industries that 
do not have fair employment practices—we 
continue to be wrong in the sight of God. 
As long as white Presbyterians continue to 
move out of their neighborhoods when Ne- 
groes move in; as long as we continue to sup- 
port backward local school boards back home, 
we are in the wrong.” 

The Reverend Mr. Callender’s sermon ef- 
fectively reminded the general assembly that 
thinking on the right side of the civil rights 
controversy is not enough. The doing is 
more important and costly. This point was 
made explicit by the moderator the next day 
as he preached first in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Oklahoma City, then in the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of the city, 
and later in the day at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Tulsa. Dr. Hawkins said at the 
conclusion of his sermon: 

“At one of the meetings of our National 
Council’s Commission on Religion and Race, 
a young pastor expressed himself out of a 
deep frustration and despair—that the per- 
formance of so many church members is 60 
far from their professing. He said he could 
understand why they would feel resentful, 
having been so little prepared for what the 
real mission of the church was in this area— 
that he could understand how they might 
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feel—that the ground rules had been 
switched on them in the middle of the game. 
‘It was almost as if they had been called in 
to play hopscotch, and now they were being 
asked to face a cross.“ That the game was 
not hopscotch was manifest to the commis- 
sioners the next day. 

The assembly heard the story of two white 
ministers who were beaten in Camden, Ala. 
The Reverend Geddes Orman, of the Norwood 
Presbyterian Church, Knoxville, Tenn., and 
the Reverend Alexander M. Stuart, Jr., of 
First Presbyterian Church, Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
Were introduced to the assembly on Monday 
morning, May 25, during the report of the 
standing committee on national missions. 
The two ministers described to the incredu- 
lous assembly how they had gone to Camden, 
a Deep South Alabama county seat, in order 
to consult with members and representatives 
of four small Negro churches in that area who 
belonged to the Presbytery of Union. Their 
visit was “purely ecclesiastical’? and had 
nothing to do with civil rights as ordinarily 
conceived. 

But during the night of May 11, they were 
awakened by a room clerk in the Camden 
hotel and severely beaten, barely escaping 
with their lives and most bones intact. (Mr. 
Stuart’s right arm was broken, and he was 
still wearing a cast.) 

The assembly at that moment did not have 
to be told explicitly that this single story of 
irrational brutality could be multiplied end- 
lessly had all the civil rights workers and 
Negro citizens of the South been invited to 
address the assembly. Suddenly “civil 
rights” became more than a slogan, or an 
issue, or an ecclestical matter that worries 
the folks back home; the reality of the 
struggle for civil rights came crashing in on 
the superquiet gathering. 

Commissioners and guests attended a pop- 
ular meeting on Monday evening, May 25, to 
hear Mr. Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Commission on Religion and 
Race. Any anxiety about having Mr. Wil- 
kins address the assembly had pretty much 
evaporated during the Camden story told 
that morning, to the largest crowd of any of 
the nightly popular meetings assembled to 
hear the NAACP chief. On the passage of 
the civil rights bill he said: 

“For Negro citizens, this Senate discussion 
and delay, accompanied by intolerable 
‘arguments’ on the racial situation and the 
relationship of the Federal Government to it, 
has been a humiliating experience. It is 
galling to have one’s rights as a citizen de- 
bated as though the Senate were discussing 
the eligibility of a Tasmanian to the right 
and privileges of U.S. citizenship. In truth, 
it is not at all farfetched to assert that a 
Tasmanian would have an easier time secur- 
ing full American citizenship than a 10th- 
generation American Negro.” 

On national and denominational resolve: 
“Are we a people smug in our little ignor- 
ances, swollen in our manifold vanities, able 
to see a suffering in Chile, to feel an indig- 
nation over injustice in Arabia, to have a 
Kinship with Kenya, to reach out, even, to 
the widow of the man alleged to have assas- 
sinated our President, and yet to proceed 
with tentative testament and hesitant step 
to relieving poverty in our own land, to re- 
buking selfish arrogance around the corner, 
to daring the stand-patism of the racist evil 
under our Northern and Southern noses? 

“The kind of people we are can lead us to 
a world of light and love and justice or can 
put us in the ways of death. I suggest that 
the present travail, whose wrenching of the 
spirit I do not lightly estimate, is another in 
the long series of trials of us all and espe- 
ically of the ministers of the hardest gospel 
of all—the gospel of love. The uplifting 
events of recent years in God’s vineyard re- 
assure all those who sink their roots, spirit- 
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ual and temporal, in St. Luke’s pronounce- 
ment, in the ninth chapter: ‘And Jesus said 
unto him, no man, having put his hand to 
the plough, and turning back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.’” 

Perhaps not all United Presbyterians have 
attended meetings where at the end people 
stand, join hands, and sing “We Shall Over- 
come.” Some were embarrassed and some 
may have been piqued, but most all soon 
joined in its deliberate cadences and came 
to experience the reality of integrated com- 
munity, of integrated resolve, and of the 
prayer offered by Dr. Marshal L. Scott, chair- 
man of the commission, when he prayed, 
“Have mercy on the church which dares to 
bear the name of Christ.” 

The general assembly adopted the rec- 
ommendations of the standing committee 
on church and society concerning “racial 
freedom and justice.” If any commissioners 
had come to the general assembly prepared 
to cut down the activities of the commission 
on religion and race, their resolve had 
weakened by Tuesday night, or they had 
changed their minds. The assembly voted 
to expand the commission’s mandate. 

But attempts were made to alter a recom- 
mendation of the standing committee that 
the position of the 172d general assembly on 
civil disobedience be reaffirmed. That as- 
sembly had affirmed, “Some laws and customs 
requiring racial discrimination are, in our 
judgment, such serious violations of the law 
of God as to justify peaceful and orderly dis- 
Obedience or disregard of these laws.” It 
deplored “the violent reactions that have 
produced assaults on the persons of student 
demonstrators and the unjust arrest in some 
cases of the victims rather than the assail- 
ants.” It then commented “those who, when 
struck, did not strike back; who, when cursed, 
did not curse back; who acted with patience 
and dignity in the face of violence and hos- 
tility.” The 176th general assembly re- 
affirmed that still controversial pronounce- 
ment in the face of attempts to modify and 
repudiate it. 

Attempts were also made to strike down 
a recommendation that calls on all bodies 
of the denomination “to expand their re- 
cruiting activities so that their search for 
pastors, employees, board and staff members, 
faculty and students begins in the pre- 
dominantly Negro institutions and commu- 
nities.” These attempts also failed. 

All of the recommendations were adopted, 
so that the general assembly affirmed, down 
the line, every activity that will specifically 
support the drive for full racial freedom and 
justice in America today. 

On the last day, the assembly voted to take 
no action on an overture concerning the 
activities of the stated clerk in the area of 
civil rights, and beyond that, commended 
him for those actions. 

No general assembly could have been more 
forthright, more positive in affirming pre- 
vious positions and endorsing previous 
policies. The country once again has heard 
just where the United Presbyterian Church 
stands in the present social revolution. Al- 
though not as flamboyant as their predeces- 
sors in Des Moines, the Oklahoma City com- 
missioners had their hand on the plow, 
and they didn’t look back. 

[From Presbyterian Life, June 15, 1964] 
OVERTURE 22: THREATENED CENSURE BECOMES 
A TRIBUTE 

The mere presence of overture 22 in the 
official papers that were transmitted to the 
commissioners of the 176th general assembly 
promised trouble, or at least the excitement 
of a real nonstop debate. 

Overture 22 originated in a meeting of the 
Presbytery of west Tennessee in Greenfield, 
Tenn., on September 16, 1963. It sought to 
deal with three definite matters: (1) To deny 
the invitation of the Reverend Martin Luther 
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King, Jr., “and all others who share his per- 
suasion to disregard law and violate constitu- 
tional laws” to speak at sessions of the 
general assembly. (2) To refrain from allo- 
cating funds to demonstrations, projects, 
marches, or sit-ins. (3) The most substan- 
tial matter of all concerned the stated clerk 
of the general assembly. The west Tennessee 
brethren wanted to “remind the Reverend 
Eugene Carson Blake that by virtue of his 
office, his actions reflect on the United Pres- 
byterian Church as a whole and request and 
require him to cease and desist from all vio- 
lations of duly enacted laws of this land, and 
from any action that would bring disrepute 
or lower the dignity of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America 
during such time as he is known as ‘the chief 
executive officer of the general assembly.“ 

Concurrence with that overture would have 
repudiated the stated clerk himself, general 
assembly pronouncements for the past few 
years, and the fledgling Commission on Reli- 
gion and Race. Few people credited the 
chances of the overture to win concurrence, 
but there were equally few people who did 
not look for a showdown between antago- 
nistic points of view when the overture came 
to the floor. 

Because of the delicacy of the issues in- 
volved, and because so much material on the 
docket had bearing on the issues it raised, 
the Standing Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures announced that it would report on 
overture 22 on the last morning of the as- 
sembly; and it hung like a vaguely discon- 
certing anticipation over every session of the 
assembly, 

When finally the chairman of the stand- 
ing committee, the Reverend John B. Mac- 
nab, reported the committee recommenda- 
tion, the general assembly had already taken 
some rather decisive votes. A clear and pas- 
sionate presentation of the theological valid- 
ity of civil disobedience by Commissioner 
Alan J. Pickering had won the assembly's 
vote during the preceding session. But still 
no one had any definite idea what would 
happen. 

The committee recommended “no action” 
on the overture, which had the effect of kill- 
ing it. Immediately, Commissioner Omar R. 
Buchwalter made a motion to amend the 
motion with a commendation. He said: 

“Mr. Moderator, our stated clerk has been 
praised and honored for his moral and spirit- 
ual leadership in the struggle for racial jus- 
tice by Jewish and Roman Catholic groups, as 
well as by other Protestant groups around 
the world. 

“I think it would be a very great mis- 
take if all we did was to answer overture 
22 by taking no action. Before this 176th 
general assembly adjourns, we should pay 
tribute to the magnitude of Dr. Blake’s con- 
tribution to the civil rights movement and 
the cause of social justice. 

“T would like, therefore, to make an amend- 
ment to the recommendation of the bills 
and overtures committee: That this general 
assembly commends Dr. Blake for his cou- 
rageous action and witness in the area of 
race relations; that we affirm his right and 
his duty as stated clerk to speak and act 
in consonance with the pronouncements 
and actions of general assembly; and that 
we spread on the minutes of this general 
assembly * * * the tribute paid to him by 
Dr. Leslie E. Cooke, preacher to this general 
assembly, which he gave at a breakfast on 
Tuesday morning. Dr. Cooke said: 

„This is a great church, and if I may 
speak as from the World Council of Churches 
at this time, then I would want to say, and 
I think I may say it on behalf of the Churches 
of the World Council, how much all of us 
are indebted to the vision and leadership 
which this church gives in the whole 
ecumenical movement. 

And this, of course, is incarnate in your 
leaders. I know many of them. And you 
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would permit me, I’m sure, to say a per- 
sonal word about your own stated “clark,” 
as I would call him, but you call him stated 
clerk. I think all of us are indebted to the 
fact that you do not insist that your stated 
clerk should be simply a bureaucrat, handling 
the administration of this church, but that 
you permit him in the councils of the 
churches around the world to incarnate that 
vision and outreach and ecumenical inten- 
tion and purpose of this great church. I've 
seen him at work, now, in councils of the 
world council, and you would have been 
proud of him at every turn, I’m quite sure, 
handling the finance and program commit- 
tee, and as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee in critical years between Evanston and 
New Delhi. I think you know how his own 
stand for Christian unity has had its re- 
verberations around the world. He presides 
over this great deaconal ministry of the 
World Council of Churches. And now in 
these latter days, his voice and his stand 
have brought hope and encouragement to the 
hearts of colored peoples of all races in all 
churches around the world. And I hope that 
even sometimes if it may be of some costs 
and sometimes perhaps occasionally, a little 
embarrassment to the church, or maybe the 
administration of the church might suffer 
here and there, but I see no signs of it in 
this assembly * * * but even if it were, it 
would be worth while for you to bear that 
cost in order that you should be so incarnated 
in the councils of the churches and give this 
leadership.“ 

The Reverend Mr. Buchwalter then con- 
cluded his statement by adding his personal 
thanks to the stated clerk for “putting his 
body where the general assembly’s mouth 
was.” 

The vote was shortly taken, and four scat- 
tered “No” votes were cast against the amend- 
ment. As amended, the motion of no action 
on the west Tennessee overture was 
unanimously; and when the stated clerk re- 
turned to the platform from duties offstage, 
he was given a thundering, standing ova- 
tion. 

Overture 22 did not, it turned out, provide 
the expected excitement of debate and par- 
Uamentary maneuvering. It provided the 
surprising and quiet different excitement of 
rendering spontaneous and passionate sup- 
port of a man who the general assembly said 
is a great, brave, and good stated clerk, 


[Prom Presbyterian Life, June 15, 1964] 


EDLER G. HAWKINS: Pastor, SPOKESMAN, AND 
MODERATOR 


(Every Presbyterian body—whether it be 
a session, a presbytery, a synod, or the gen- 
eral assembly—must elect a moderator to 
preside over its deliberations. In the case 
of the general assembly, the moderator’s 
most arduous duties begin after the assembly 
ends. During the following year, the mod- 
erator traditionally travels widely, both in 
the United States and overseas, in his ca- 
pacity as unofficial ambassador and spokes- 
man of the United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. This year, two outstanding pastors 
were endorsed months ago by their presby- 
teries for the office of moderator. They were 
the Reverend A. Ray Cartlidge, of the Church 
of the Covenant, Erie, Pa.; and the Reverend 
Edler G. Hawkins, of St. Augustine Presby- 
terian Church, New York. The nominating 
and seconding speeches over, the commission- 
ers proceeded to ballot. Result: 368 votes for 
Dr. Cartlidge, 465 for Dr. Hawkins. The as- 
sembly then voted to make the balloting 
unanimous, and in a few moments the new 
moderator was acclaimed as he took office.) 

The moderator of the 176th general as- 
sembly—Edler G. Hawkins—will doubtless 
carry out his new duties with the same gusto 
that has become his hallmark. Probably the 
only aspect of the moderatorship to which 
he doesn’t look forward is that of being a 
symbol. Many men before him have been 
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elected by a general assembly to underscore 
at a particular moment the church’s interest 
in, say, the inner city ministry or oversea 
missions. Never before, however, has some- 
one been called upon to symbolize a major 
denomination’s unequivocal stand for civil 
rights. Edler Hawkins, a Negro, is that man, 
whether he likes it or not. 

Frankly, he doesn’t. He says: “I realize 
the subject of race relations is uppermost 
at present in both our church and our cul- 
ture. It is frightening to think that I may 
be expected to have wisdom on subjects when 
I may have none. My life has simply been 
that of a parish minister.” 

As Dr. Hawkins would have to concede, 
his particular parish ministry is perhaps 
the best possible preparation for the coming 
year. Organizing St. Augustine Presbyterian 
Church, in New York City, was compara- 
tively easy. Large numbers of Negroes be- 
gan moving from Harlem to the southeast 
area of the Bronx only a short time before. 
White congregations, by refusing to wel- 
come the newcomers, were left with two al- 
ternatives—merge or move out. The Pres- 
bytery of New York offered one of the closed 
churches, Woodstock Presbyterian Church, 
to the young pastor about to graduate from 
Union Theological Seminary. Dr. Hawkins 
enlisted nine Negroes who attended Wood- 
stock to push doorbells and announce the 
forming of a congregation where their people 
would be welcome. More than 200 attended 
the first service on April 24, 1938. Numbers 
swelled quickly, partly because it was an- 
other 6 years before the second church to 
welcome Negroes opened its doors. Al- 
though there are 6 large congregations 
in the vicinity, St. Augustine (now more 
than 1,000) has never lost its numerical 
edge. 

Helping to construct a community proved 
far more arduous for Dr. Hawkins than 
building a congregation. The area lacked 
the broad spectrum of social services es- 
sential to an overcrowded neighborhood, but 
most of all it lacked spokesmen. The pas- 
tor of St. Augustine Church became that 
voice before borough council and city agen- 
cies. He ran for the State assembly in 1948, 
not with the expectation of being elected, 
but to marshal the Negro community into 
political activity. Reflecting on the elec- 
tion, Dr. Hawkins says that it marked “the 
first time the people realized they would 
have to organize politically if they wanted 
to solve their problems.” 

These problems demanded solution: 
overcrowding, owing to illegal conversions of 
apartments; inadequate health services; 
ramshackle school buildings; no afternoon 
recreation programs for young people; a ris- 
ing crime rate. 

Dr. Hawkins founded, and until recently 
served as chairman of, the Forest Commu- 
nity Committee, a group with the following 
accomplishments to its credit: a health cen- 
ter, four new elementary and primary 
schools, an extension to the high school, a 
1,300-family public housing unit, a coopera- 
tive apartment house for middle-income 
families, 

The program at St. Augustine Church 
(165th Street and Prospect Avenue) helps fill 
gaps in community services. Elderly people, 
one of the most neglected groups in any city, 
meet twice a week at the church. A tutoring 
program, now taken over largely by the 
schools, had its inception at St. Augustine. 
Several hundred children would spend all 
summer on the streets were it not for a 
church-owned camp. Narcotics addicts have 
no place to turn except St. Augustine, which 
serves as a referral point and sponsors a 
weekly therapy session for former addicts. 
Fifteen years ago the church formed a credit 
union to counter complaints of gouging by 
small-loan companies. Two hundred young- 
sters, most of them not church members, be- 
long to Scout groups which meet in the 
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spacious basement. The church, in coopera- 
tion with a city agency, expects to open a 
service to which families may bring ques- 
tions, such as: “Am I being overcharged for 
rent?” “How do I keep from being evicted 
illegally?” “How can I compel the landlord 
to make repairs?” 

St. Augustine is the only predominantly 
Negro church in the area to welcome Puerto 
Ricans, the newest residents. Because of 
the language barrier, the Spanish-speaking 
members worship on Sunday afternoon. 

Dr. Hawkins, although he keeps close tabs 
on all these programs, credits his staff of 
three men and one woman with their suc- 
cess. (Some salary assistance is provided by 
the board of national missions.) Even be- 
fore he was elected moderator, Dr. Hawkins 
spent most of his time hurrying to board 
meetings of a score of church or community 
organizations. 

Currently, his chief interest is civil rights. 
He is a member of the Commission on Re- 
ligion and Race of the presbytery, of the 
United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and of 
the National Council of Churches. Speaking 
engagements, most of them in local churches, 
can average two or three a week. This 
winter he addressed all the area meetings 
of the United Presbyterian men. Invariably, 
he is asked to speak on the same theme 
civil rights. 

“I find most Presbyterians willing to move 
forward on civil rights, once they understand 
something of the problem,” he states. Most 
persons, he feels, simply do not know about 
conditions either in the South or in North- 
ern cities. “White Presbyterians take for 
granted community facilities unknown here 
in the Bronx.” 

Dr. Hawkins’ gentle conversational pace ac- 
celerates. He ticks off the key problem areas 
on the fingers of one hand: 

Schools: Teachers either are inexperienced 
or are substitutes; students attend classes in 
two or three shifts a day so that no one is in 
r more than 2½ hours; dropouts are 
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Employment: Poor education reduces 
chances for getting a job; also, the reluc- 
tance of unions to take on Negroes as ap- 
prentices precludes better-paying jobs. (As 
an adviser to the State human relations 
commission, Dr. Hawkins knows of one union 
which in its 45-year history has never had 
& Negro as an apprentice.) 

Relief and narcotics indices: These are 
closely related to the rate of unemployment. 

Housing: Fair housing laws do not elimi- 
nate a multitude of dodges which confine 
Negroes to ghettos. 

Health services: Community services don’t 
begin to meet the urgent need for assistance 
in many forms. 

Dr. Hawkins feels that churches must help 
bridge the chasm between white and Negro 
America. This is the reason he seldom re- 
fuses speaking engagements. In the inevi- 
table question-and-answer session, he is of- 
ten told that whites favor civil rights but 
are tired of being annoyed with demonstra- 
tions. 

He is patient but forthright. “I say they 
may well be annoyed, but they can’t overlook 
the deep deprivation—not mere annoyance— 
endured by an entire racial group. I don’t 
necessarily agree that every demonstration 
is wise strategy. But let us never lose sight 
of the civil rights struggle in a debate over 
tactics.” 

To his members and neighbors, Edler Haw- 
kins is more than a spokesman for a cause, 
more than a community strategist. He is 
their pastor. On every trip he folds a copy 
of the sick list into his ticket envelope. 
Every person on it receives a letter. At home, 
he is willing to make calls at any hour and 
appears unafraid to venture onto dimly light- 
ed side streets after dark. Hospitalized mem- 
bers aren’t surprised to see him at 7 in the 
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morning. Only once has Dr. Hawkins failed 
to return for a funeral; that time he was in 
Europe. 

He refuses to delegate instruction of the 
communicants’ class and will adjust his tray- 
els accordingly. Not long ago he returned 
unexpectedly and drove to the church camp 
for a young people’s retreat. As a treat, he 
baked a batch of biscuits, not from a mix 
but from the flour up. 

His split-second timing for trains and 
planes is legendary. Miss Olga Terry, the 
church secretary, reports that she often trails 
him to the door to complete his dictation or 
give him last-minute papers. Since he 
habitually fails to allow enough time for 
flights, Mrs. Hawkins is his chauffeur. One 
might question whether at 56 he should con- 
tinue climbing stairs two at a time or sleep- 
ing 4 or 5 hours a night or skipping meals to 
attend meetings. But Dr. Hawkins seems to 
thrive on an accelerated tempo. 

All it takes to halt him in full flight is 
for someone to ask, “Could I speak with you 
@ moment?” He takes what time is neces- 
sary, and tries to make it up later. It’s no 
wonder that for many members, loyalty to 
Dr. Hawkins and to St. Augustine Church 
are practically indistinguishable. 

The ample sanctuary of St. Augustine is 
well filled every week. On Anniversary Sun- 
day, the last Sunday of April, there is stand- 
ing room only. Former members return from 
considerable distances to renew old ties and 
to hear Dr. Hawkins preach on the text he 
traditionally uses for this occasion. He has 
based 26 sermons on I Corinthians chapter 
16: For a great door * * is opened. 
Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong. Let all your things be 
done with charity.” 

For a man who is to be both spokesman 
and moderator, Dr. Hawkins could hardly 
have chosen a more appropriate text as his 
guide for the 12 months which are to follow. 


JOSE ARTIGAS OF URUGUAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day, June 19, our sister Republic of Uru- 
guay and Uruguayans everywhere com- 
memorate the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of José Artigas, the soldier-states- 
man who was the father of Uruguayan 
independence. 

This anniversary will be observed with 
reverence in all the other American re- 
publics as well, for Artigas was a figure 
of truly international stature, whose 
idealism and democratic fervor inspired 
patriots everywhere in Latin America 
during the wars of liberation of the early 
19th century. 

Artigas ranks with Bolivar and San 
Martin, with O’Higgins and Sucre, among 
the great leaders of South American in- 
dependence. Bold, resourceful, tenaci- 
ous, and determined, he was cut to the 
same heroic pattern, and history has 
found in him few of the flaws that all too 
often mar the image of the great. 

Artigas was born in Montevideo, then 
part of the Spanish Viceroyalty of the 
River Plate, in 1764. His family was of 
modest means, but owned some ranch- 
lands near Montevideo on which young 
José spent much of his boyhood. Born 
to a family of cattlemen and soldiers, he 
was attracted to the outdoor life. He 
understood and liked the gauchos—the 
cowboy of the Uruguayan pampa—and 
they, in turn, liked and admired him for 
his manliness and courage. That, un- 
doubtedly, is why they later chose him 
as their leader and followed him with 
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such devotion in the long struggle to free 
Uruguay from colonial rule. 

From the Franciscan Fathers, Artigas 
learned his Latin, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. He emerged into manhood 
a kindly, austere and silent figure, much 
given to solitude and contemplation. He 
was a listener, rather than a talker, but 
he was a doer as well as a visionary. 

Artigas fought against four flags to 
consolidate his country’s freedom. A 
soldier by heritage and instinct, he served 
with Spain in the defense of Montevideo 
against British attack in 1807. When 
the citizens of Buenos Aires rose in re- 
volt against the Spaniards in 1810, Arti- 
gas offered his services to the patriotic 
junta in the campaign to liberate Monte- 
video from Spanish control. 

His services were accepted, and he 
quickly recruited a small and doughty 
army from among his beloved gauchos. 
He won his first victory against the 
Spaniards at Las Piedras, and from there 
went on to lay siege to Montevideo, with 
such success as to compel the Spanish 
Viceroy to call on Portugese troops from 
Brazil to help him hold the city. 

A truce between the Buenos Aires 
junta and the Spanish Viceroy required 
Artigas to lay down his arms. Unwilling 
to submit to what he considered alien 
domination, Artigas refused to acknowl- 
edge the truce and made an historic de- 
cision. He organized a mass exodus of 
his followers and led them in the long 
trek across Uruguay to the west bank of 
the Uruguay River. As he marched 
across mountain and valley, he drew ad- 
ditional partisans around him, until one- 
fourth of the population of the colony 
was following his standard. 

His final conflict, after 10 more years 
of battle, was with his erstwhile allies 
in Buenos Aires. Artigas stood for a 
democratic, representative, federal sys- 
tem of government. His opponent stood 
for highly centralized government. For 
4 years Artigas waged war at one and the 
same time against Spaniard, Portuguese, 
and Argentine. Finally, defeated by 
vastly superior forces, he once more 
withdrew across the Uruguay River, 
never to return to his homeland. 

From a small farm in neighboring 
Paraguay, where he lived until his death 
in 1850, Artigas saw the struggle he had 
begun culminate in full independence in 
1825. 

Uruguay, from that time on, has en- 
shrined freedom and democracy as its 
most cherished ideals. It is a model 
democracy, in which the utmost respect 
exists for the rights and dignity of the 
individual. It is a land of equality be- 
fore the law, of freedom of thought, 
speech, and religion. It is a stanch and 
traditional friend of the United States, 
and has consistently supported the prin- 
ciples of our collective security within 
the United Nations, the Organization of 
American States, and in many interna- 
tional conferences. 

The bicentennial of Artigas’ birth is 
being commemorated in many ways, and 
in many parts of the United States. It 
is fitting that we should here pay just 
tribute to a great American figure, and 
to the free and democratic nation which 
he helped bring into being. 
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FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION—SYM- 
POSIUM ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, within 
the last 2 weeks the Federal Bar Journal, 
a strictly legal journal published by the 
Federal Bar Association, has been dis- 
tributed—volume 24, issue No. 1—to the 
more than 10,000 members of that as- 
sociation, and to a large number of ad- 
ditional subscribers, such as law libraries 
throughout the Nation. This issue is 
devoted entirely to an impartial legal 
presentation as a symposium on civil 
rights. Both sides are presented by an 
outstanding and distinguished array of 
authors, three of whom are Members 
of the Senate. 

A vast amount of legal research is 
represented in this fine publication, 
which will be of value to lawyers and 
to all persons interested in this subject 
for years to come. This symposium was 
chaired by Justice Stanley Reed of the 
Supreme Court. 

I commend the association and its 
president, Mr. Conrad D. Philos, for the 
most timely publication of this issue of 
the Journal. I recommend this well- 
documented publication to all interested 
parties for reference, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the foreword by the 
president of the association, the intro- 
duction by Justice Stanley Reed, and the 
table of contents showing the authors 
and the subjects covered in the various 
articles, may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Federal Bar Journal, Winter 1964] 
SYMPOSIUM ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Foreword, Conrad D. Philos 1 
Introduction, Justice Stanley Reed -- 2 
“Political Rights as Abridged by Pending 
Legislative Proposals,” Senator Sam J. 
r noone eee 4 
“The Protection of Political Rights,” 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach 18 
“Civil Rights and Property Rights,” Sen- 
ator JOHN SPARKRMA Nx 31 
“Equal Housing Opportunity and Indi- 
vidual Property Rights,” Milton P. 
Semer and Martin E. Sloane 47 
“Equal Employment Opportunity,” 
Charles, Donahue... -naosbannestennn 76 
“FEPC—Some Practical Considerations,” 
Senator JOHN G. ToWER__.----------. 87 
“Labor Looks at Equal Rights in Employ- 
ment,” J. Albert Woll 93 
“Civil Rights Legislation 1964: A Study 
of Constitutional Resources,” Clar- 
ence Clyde Ferguson, Jr 102 
“Ten Years After the Decision,” Louis 
b OT os A ooo 8 123 


FOREWORD 
(By Conrad D. Philos) 


During the debates and discussions on the 
civil rigħts bill the word “accommodations” 
is heard more often than any other. In fact, 
it seems to synthesize the whole subject— 
as well as all approaches to it. Every solu- 
tion, fancied or real, is confronted with the 
threshold problem of making accommoda- 
tions between philosophies, between institu- 
tional and constitutional principles, and be- 
tween social and economic forces. 

In a less important sense the planners of 
this issue also had to make accommodations, 
In the past, symposium issues have not been 
devoted to legislation which was still under 
consideration; however, in the case of the 
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civil rights bill, it was concluded that the 
Federal Bar Association would not be dis- 
charging its responsibility to the public, to 
the profession, or to its membership, if it 
limited its role solely to an after-the-fact 
contemplation and dissection of a completed 
product. 

It was self-evident, also, that our associ- 
ation has a unique capability for playing a 
more vital and current function in connec- 
tion with the present bill, for our member- 
ship includes not only scholarly authors, but 
also the very men who have designed the 
structure and the foundation of the bill, or 
who are engaging in the day-to-day deci- 
sions which mold its shape and growth. 

Still. another accommodation was in- 
evitably involved, and it, too, required an ad- 
justment in this symposium issue. It was 
apparent that some of the articles could uti- 
lize footnotes to set forth cases and prece- 
dents in the orthodox law journal manner. 
Other articles, or portions thereof, could not; 
for they do not involve the scholar’s attempt 
to state what the law is in the light of exist- 
ing precedents. Instead, the articles involve 
the stateman’s or legislator’s view of what the 
law should be or what it is going to be. In 
other words, many statements, as projections 
will not cite precedents. They will make 
them. 

Our project involved, then, a voyage 
through uncharted seas—and over a route 
where the waters are troubled and turbulent. 
It was obvious that the journey required a 
seasoned and trusted captain, and we are 
deeply grateful to Justice Reed for agreeing 
to serve as the chairman of this symposium. 
This is still another illustration of his dedi- 
cated efforts for his profession and for this 
association. I would like also to add my 
thanks to the authors for their outstanding 
contributions and to the personnel of the 
journal. However, I wish to add special 
words of gratitude to Vincent Doyle and 
Richard Reynolds for their unfailing assist- 
ance to me in a number of organizational 
tasks connected with this issue. 

May 11, 1964. 


INTRODUCTION 
(By Stanley Reed 1) 

The events of the last year with mounting 
interest in civil rights throughout the Na- 
tion, naturally led the Federal Bar Journal’s 
Board of Editors to choose civil rights as the 
topic of this symposium. No more signifi- 
cant problem has faced the Nation in the last 
100 years. No domestic problem has had so 
many international overtones. No problem 
has been more difficult to solve than the one 
the people and the Congress are wrestling 
with this spring. 

It was somewhat less easy to decide how 
this symposium should attack the problem. 
Before plans had progressed very far, it be- 
came clear that the vehicle for debate in 
Congress would be H.R. 7152, the adminis- 
tration’s civil rights proposal. Should H.R. 
7152 also be made the vehicle for the sym- 
posium, with one article written on each 
title of the bill? Or on these issues, which 
tend to cause even the most well intentioned 
lawyers to lose their sense of objectivity, to 
sacrifice logic for interest, reason for ration- 
alization, should there not be two articles 
on each title, one pro and one con? What- 
ever merit this proposal might have had (and 
no one thought it had much), 14 or 18 arti- 
cles were simply too many to include in 
one issue of the Journal. 

Some thought that if we identified the 
nature of our audience we might shape the 
nature of the articles to reach it. Were the 
articles to be of interest to judges? Then 
each article must deal with a well defined 
issue and deal with it in depth. Were they 
to be of interest to Members of Congress? 


1 Associate Justice, Supreme Court of the 
United States, retired. 
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Then each measure of the bill should be dis- 
cussed—and not simply the law of it but the 
wisdom of it. Was the symposium to reach 
the Federal Bar member who had not been 
living with the civil rights problem in the 
same sense that some of the lawyers in the 
Justice Department or on the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity had been? Then the symposium articles 
must be principally expository. 

Because we wanted to interest each of 
these groups, because we hoped that each 
group would take something away from the 
symposium, our problem had not yet been 
solved. 

It was Conrad Philos who was the prin- 
cipal architect of the grand design which 
emerged from these preliminary discussions. 
His was the suggestion that the symposium 
explore three broad areas—political rights, 
property rights, and employment rights— 
with two authors writing in each area. Se- 
lecting authors who were known to have 
somewhat differing points of view without 
trying to tie them to any particular issue 
would lend variety to the symposium and 
at the same time eliminate the danger of it 
degenerating into a debater’s handbook. We 
hope that the judges, the Members of Con- 
gress, the Federal lawyers, the private prac- 
titioners, and others who read the articles 
might have a better insight into the broad 
issues and be stimulated to work out for 
themselves more precise solutions to the nar- 
rower ones. 

The final shape of the symposium, like the 
final shape of almost every effort to improve 
conditions, is the result of compromise. As 
the success of a law is to be measured by 
its effect upon those to whom it is directed, 
so the success of this symposium is to be 
measured by its effect upon its readers who- 
ever they are. If it be successful, that result 
is due, in no small measure, to Paul G. 
Dembling, the editor in chief of the Journal, 
his associates, and of course to the authors 
who have given freely of their time and 
abilities to provide an understanding of these 
complex issues. 


DEPRECIATION GUIDELINES AND 
RESERVE RATIO TEST 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in the 
87th Congress I introduced a bill, S. 2231, 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
stimulate replacement of equipment and 
machinery, and to simplify administra- 
tion of the Treasury’s depreciation 
guidelines. The same proposal was em- 
bodied in my amendment No. 319 to the 
tax bill passed this year, H.R. 8363, but 
was not adopted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, despite a good deal of favorable 
testimony. 

It has been Federal Government policy 
in recent times to try to provide invest- 
ment and modernization stimulus to 
business through the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit, and by other means, 
This was also the basic purpose of the 
new depreciation guidelines set by the 
Treasury last year in Revenue procedure 
62-21. But these more liberal deprecia- 
tion schedules stand in danger of nulli- 
fication through the application, after 
a 3-year moratorium, of the Treasury’s 
complex reserve ratio formulas as a test 
of the validity of guideline lives in par- 
ticular cases. The uncertainties in- 
volved in application of these tests by 
field agents who may vary widely in their 
determination, and the complexity of the 
situation for the smaller companies in 
particular, has resulted in considerable 
failure to use the liberalized deprecia- 
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tion guidelines, thus depriving business 
of what has been estimated at more than 
$2 billion last year in investment capital. 

My bill and amendment would have 
removed the uncertainty now present 
and would have encouraged new invest~ 
ment by requiring statutory guideline 
lives no longer than those now promul- 
gated by ruling. These administrative 
depreciation schedules are subject like- 
wise to withdrawal by ruling. Under 
my proposal, the reserve ratio test might 
still be used at the taxpayer’s option, but 
it would not be mandatory and subject 
to the varying interpretations of In- 
ternal Revenue field officers. 

These observations are stimulated by 
the publication of an editorial on this 
subject in the Journal of Commerce for 
Tuesday, June 16. That editorial con- 
tends—correctly in my opinion—that the 
present investment “boom” needs view- 
ing in perspective, that it is too limited 
to requir) any artificial dampener, and 
that application of the reserve ratio rule 
should be held in abeyance, as my bill 
would have done by statute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial referred to may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PACE OF CAPITAL SPENDING 

Should the Treasury extend the present 
moratorium on the so-called reserve ratio 
method it will ultimately use to determine 
whether depreciation charges turn out to be 
excessive in relation to new investments un- 
der the depreciation guidelines it laid down 
in 1962? 

A good many business enterprises think it 
ought to. In the course of this 3-year stay 
in the disallowance of depreciation deduc- 
tions by Internal Revenue Service field 
agents, the liberalized guidelines have proved 
quite helpful in stimulating capital invest- 
ment. But they feel there are so many 
potential quirks in the application of the re- 
serve ratio rule that if it goes into effect as 
to 1965 incomes (as now planned) it may 
curtail investment spending sharply. 

The Treasury apparently also has some 
qualms on the subject. Thus its moves to 
circularize business this fall on the prob- 
able impact of this ratio in the event its im- 
plementation results in wholesale disallow- 
ances of corporate depreciation deductions 
by IRS field men. The problem is quite com- 
plex and does not lend itself readily to gen- 
eralities. But one or two corollary factors 
merit consideration. 

The United States is now in the throes of 
what some people call a boom in capital in- 
vestment. The 1962 depreciation guidelines 
plus the more recent 7-percent investment 
tax credit undoubtedly stimulated this 
spending. Spending for new plants has 
accelerated this year to the point that total 
outlays will probably come very close to $44 
billion by December 31. This would mark a 
new record, well above that of $39.2 billion 
established last year. 

If these figures were as good as they look 
and if the economy, in consequence, were 
generating a heavy head of steam, they might 
in themselves suggest extreme caution in 
planning any extension of this moratorium, 
In such circumstances a strongly inflation- 
ary trend might be anticipated. In the 
course of it, any artificial stimulus of capital 
investment might exacerbate these trends 
and pave the way for a subsequent tailspin 
punctuated by overcapacity and more unem- 
ployment. 

It could also be argued that if implemen- 
tation of the reserve-ratio rule is going to 
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put a damper on capital investment—even 
though temporary—it is better to apply the 
damper in boom times, when it will only 
slow the rate of acceleration, than in quieter 
periods when it might actually drive down 
the whole economy. 

But the present investment “boom” is by 
no means the hot-and-heavy affair it is 
sometimes represented as being. This news- 
paper has noted that on several occasions in 
recent months, and we are glad to see that 
the economics researchers of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, along with others, also believe 
it should be viewed in perspective. 

The present boom is most impressive in 
terms of total spending. It was better last 
year than in 1957. But in 1957 the economy 
was smaller by nearly 25 percent than it is 
today. Only if total capital investment 
reaches the $44 billion mark this year will it 
beat the 1957 rate on the basis of this type 
of comparison. 

Actually, business expenditures for new 
plant and equipment have tended to lag in re- 
cent years when subjected to the much more 
significant measure of their relation to the 
gross national product. In the early postwar 
years these exceeded 8 percent of the GNP, 
then they began to recede. From 1960 to 
the end of last year they accounted for less 
than 7 percent of the GNP. 

Allowance must, of course, be made for the 
consideration that a great deal of investment 
capital had been dammed up between 1941 
and the end of 1945 and that consequently 
the immediate postwar years could hardly be 
regarded as a normal period insofar as capi- 
tal investment was concerned. Even so, a 
total outlay of $44 billion this year would not 
constitute a major investment boom. In its 
relation to GNP, as the Chase Manhattan 
Bank notes, it would still run below 12 of 
timespan and exceed the other 5 by not 
more than a “hairbreadth.” 

These are considerations that should be 
kept in mind when weighing the advisability 
of injecting the Treasury’s reserve ratio pro- 
cedure into the present investment picture. 
The boom“ —if such it is—is not only too 
limited a “boom” to require an artificial 
dampener, it is in all probability no more 
than is needed to keep the economy running 
with its present smoothness. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE CORPS IS FORMALLY 
LAUNCHED 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is a 
most gratifying experience to see a 
dream become a reality. When I re- 
turned from a 5-week trip to Africa a 
year and a half ago, I proposed a new 
procedure for American aid—the estab- 
lishment of a “businessmen’s peace 
corps” which would send abroad to 
needy areas a commodity in very short 
supply—that is, executive and mana- 
gerial knowledge, the famous know-how 
on which American commercial and in- 
dustrial progress is firmly based. Ex- 
plorations were undertaken by the Com- 
merce Department and the Agency for 
International Development, and gradu- 
ally the idea took shape. 

Under the formal name International 
Executive Corps, the venture was char- 
tered as a private nonprofit corporation 
on May 26. Last Monday, June 15, it 
was publicly launched in Washington 
with the first meeting of its newly 
elected board of directors, a press con- 
ference, a luncheon, and an address to 
the group by President Johnson in the 
flower garden. It was my privilege to 
be there, and to see this dream become a 
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promising portent for assistance by 
American businessmen in the develop- 
ment of businesses and businessmen to 
strengthen the growth of nations 
abroad. 

It is appropriate and desirable that 
this should take the form of a private, 
not a governmental, effort. It is signifi- 
cant that its board of directors com- 
prises 38 of the top business leaders of 
the nations. In this private develop- 
ment, in which individuals give their 
time and valuable talents, and in which 
contributions from private sources will 
increasingly supplement the initial grant 
from the Agency for International De- 
velopment made to the new organization 
last Monday, it is appropriate to recall 
the words of the late Pope John XXIII 
in the encyclical “Mater et Magister”: 

First of all, it should be affirmed that the 
economic order is the creation of the per- 
sonal initiative of private citizens them- 
selves working either individually or in asso- 
ciation with each other in various ways for 
the prosecution of common interests. 

But here, for the reasons our predecessors 
have pointed out, the public authorities 
must not remain inactive, if they are to pro- 
mote in a proper way the productive devel- 
opment in behalf of social progress for the 
benefit of all citizens. Their action, whose 
nature is to direct, stimulate, coordinate, 
supply, and integrate, should be inspired by 
the principle of subsidiarity. 


In the new Executive Service Corps, 
both conditions specified by the late Pope 
are met, with personal initiative of pri- 
vate citizens operating in conjunction 
with the public authorities. 

President Johnson, in his foreign aid 
message on March 19, referred to the 
need for public-private cooperation, and 
made specific mention of his desire to 
see such an Executive Service Corps es- 
tablished. In that message he said: 

We must do more to utilize private initia- 
tive in the United States—and in the devel- 
oping countries—to promote economic de- 
velopment abroad. 


He then spoke of the first new houses 
financed by private U.S. funds in Lima, 
Peru, under AID guarantees, and of the 
first rural electrification loan in Nica- 
ragua, and the ties developed between 
California and Chile. He then said: 

This effort must be expanded. 

Accordingly, we are encouraging the estab- 
lishment of an Executive Service Corps. It 
will provide American businessmen with an 
opportunity to furnish, on request, technical 
and managerial advice to businessmen in 
developing countries. 


President Johnson in the flower gar- 
den reception of the new corps board of 
directors, and in an informal conversa- 
tional meeting afterward around the 
table in the Cabinet Room, made clear 
his faith in this kind of approach and 
in the new organization. 

The program that we are launching to- 
day— 


He said— 
is, I think, an inspiring example of sane and 
sensible, responsible and constructive co- 
operation between Government and private 
enterprise. 


Mr. President, because of the impor- 
tance of this new organization, a private 
structure cooperating with the Agency 
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for International Development, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor the text of the remarks made 
by the President in the flower garden, 
and the responses of the organizing com- 
mittee’s cochairmen, David Rockefeller 
and Sol Linowitz, together with news re- 
ports published in the Indianapolis Star, 
the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, and the New York Herald Tribune. 
I ask unanimous consent, also, for pub- 
lication of the list of directors of the 
International Executive Service Corps, 
of a letter addressed to its chairman, 
C. D. Jackson, by President Chiari of 
Panama, and the text of a short brochure 
about the corps. 


There being no objection, the material 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, AND DAVID ROCKE- 
FELLER AND SOL M. LINOWITZ, INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPS, IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN 


The PRESIDENT. Ladies and gentlemen, we 
are delighted to have this talented group of 
businessmen visit us in the White House this 
morning. G Washington, our first Pres- 
ident, once advised that we should let our 
discourse with business be short and com- 
prehensive. 

Brevity is always a good rule but, on the 
subject of free government and free enter- 
prise working together, sometimes I am more 
comprehensive, I think, than I am short. 

The program that we are launching today 
is, I think, an inspiring example of sane 
and sensible, responsible and constructive 
cooperation between government and private 
enterprise. 

I have been somewhat amused in the 
7 months I have been in this office that when 
you take the position that employers and 
employees should get along and can work to- 
gether and that government need not be 
an irritant or an antagonist to either that 
they say you are talking out of both sides of 
your mouth, that you should either be for 
business and against labor or be for labor 
and against business, or for government and 
against them both. 

Well, I believe that our strength in the 
world today will depend on our ability to 
unite all the strength of the free enterprise 
system which is made up of employers and 
employees, encouraged, led, and supported by 
their Government which is their servant and 
not their master. 

You men are rendering a valuable service 
to our national objectives abroad which 
neither government nor business nor labor 
could do so well alone nor could do so well 
apart. You are making a most important 
contribution of high potential to the eco- 
nomic development of the free world, and the 
preservation of the free world may well 
depend on our success to see that economic 
development succeeds. 

I want to express my appreciation this 
morning and my heartiest congratulations 
to the Congress, to all of those who have 
participated in this development, especially 
to Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Linowitz, and the 
members of this committee, to the members 
of this board, to the organizations which have 
given their cooperation and their support, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, and to other 
groups. 

From my perspective, it is the breadth of 
the consent rather than the details of the 
execution that is the most meaningful aspect 
of the International Executive Service Corps. 

With man’s knowledge and capacity 
changing so dramatically and so rapidly, we 
of the free industrialized nations must rec- 
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ognize the reality of a great and grave gap 
developing between ourselves and other na- 
tions and the world of the next 50 years— 
knowledge itself with the great power, knowl- 
edge itself with the great force and the great 
wealth of the earth. 

So, unless we concentrate on diffusing 
knowledge and unless we concentrate on 
sharing it widely, we can foster a most un- 
welcome sort of structure among the nations 
of the earth. 

The International Executive Service Corps 
is a most welcome pioneering effort to ex- 
plore a new field, a field in which the hori- 
zons will broaden to infinity during the next 
half century. New nations cannot and will 
not develop new economies to support their 
independence and their freedom unless they 
have access to the kind of new information 
and new guidance which can only be im- 
parted by exchanges such as this program 
contemplates. 

While some may not see it yet, no sector of 
our society has changed more rapidly or 
will continue to change more dramatically 
than the private sector of our private enter- 
prise system. 

If I may, I would like this morning to pay 
my personal high regards to one man here 
who personifies the change that I am men- 
tioning—the Administrator, David Bell. 
Mr. Bell occupies about the most difficult 
post in American public life. He is a whip- 
ping boy for everybody who wants to give 
anybody a whipping, but I am proud to say 
that he has brought to this post the kind of 
lean, tough, and forward-looking mind that 
characterizes both the new management of 
business and the new administrator of 
government. 

Such men, I believe, represent the kind 
of excellence that we must set as our stand- 
ard for the future. 

I would say the greatest disappointment 
that I really had in government in 7 months 
is the request that I have made of other 
people to come in and help us do distasteful 
and disagreeable and tough jobs, but they 
have always found that their families had 
problems, their wife was sick or their daugh- 
ter was going off to college, or they just 
couldn't spare the time to help save the 
Republic. 

Now, I think that these men this morning 
are setting an example of can do people, 
and I hope that it will be an example that 
other men and women in private life will 
follow. 

I am hopeful that as we progress in rais- 
ing the remuneration of public service that 
we can attract to government many more 
men like Dave Bell, and I am hoping if the 
Senate acts favorably on the pay bill that we 
can keep the good ones we have now. 

A few weeks ago, before the House de- 
feated the bill, a few were leaving to go 
back to draw two or three times as much 
in private industry. Good men are not an 
expense in managing an operation so vast 
and as modern as government. Good men 
are the best investment that we can make. 

So, I want to congratulate you, and I want 
to thank you and I want to express the hope 
that this program will pay generous divi- 
dends. I hope and expect it will set a pattern 
for the future which will benefit our coun- 
try and our cause and all that we do. 

I would like to ask Mr. Linowitz and Mr. 
Rockefeller if they feel free to do so to tell 
us about the plans of their corps. I know 
that they will bear in mind that some of 
you gentlemen who have just come from 
Florida and have not been exposed to this 
sun may not want to stay out here too long 
this morning, but we do appreciate your 
being here. 

I hope to get to meet with you a few 
moments after the ceremony. I thank you 
for your public service and we will have 
pictures when Mr. Linowitz and Mr. Rocke- 
feller conclude. 


CX——9N8 
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Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Sol Linowitz, C. D. Jackson, and Ray Ep- 
pert, the members of our newly constituted 
board of the International Executive Service 
Corps, the affiliated organizations, and our 
three first voluntary candidates, I should like 
to express our very heartfelt thanks to you, 
Mr. President, for your gracious and encour- 
aging remarks. 

Of course, we have had wonderful govern- 
ment assistance from the very beginning in 
connection with the launching of this pro- 
gram. Everyone from Mr. Bell, for whom 
I share your enthusiasm, Mr. President, and 
all of his associates, Sy Peyser and others, 
we have had the fullest cooperation, also, 
of course, from Senator HARTKE and from 
Senator Javits, from the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and most heartening of all was your 
own endorsement in the AID message. 

Of course, we are aware that Government 
for a long time has been working in the de- 
veloping areas and has been encouraging pri- 
vate enterprise to do what it can in this 
area as well. I do think that the Interna- 
tional Executive Service Corps could perhaps 
be particularly helpful from the private 
point of view in stimulating the private sec- 
tor. It is an area where I am hopeful we 
can make a contribution. 

Managerial experience and talent in our 
judgment is often less available and more 
urgently needed than capital itself. We have 
a big reservoir of managerial talent in the 
United States, and it could be tapped for the 
benefit of the developing nations to their 
great benefit, and I think ours also, and 
it is here that one finds the origin of the 
concept of the International Executive Serv- 
ice Corps. 

Through the efforts of my associates on the 
organizing committee, the corps was very 
rapidly brought into being, and we have our 
first three volunteers with us today who were 
sent to start off on their tasks in the very 
near future. We hope they are only the be- 
ginning of a corps of perhaps several hun- 
dred who can be interested in taking part 
in this project in the years ahead. 

We have great faith in these volunteers 
and in those who will come after them. 

The task is a difficult one, and I am sure 
that we will probably make our mistakes— 
most people do—but we will try to minimize 
them, and I am sure that with your help, 
Mr. President, and that of your administra- 
tion, we will make as few as we possibly can. 
All of us will work with fresh zeal and be- 
cause of the faith that you have shown in 
the program, because we do know, as you 
have said repeatedly and have demonstrated 
that you have a real belief in the free enter- 
prise system and in business and govern- 
ment cooperation; so do we, and we will dem- 
onstrate this to you as time goes on. 

We are very thankful to you for your good 
wishes, Mr. President, and grateful for your 
support. 

Mr. Linowrrz. Mr. President, if I might 
just add a word to what David Rockefeller 
has said, on behalf of all of us, you have 
called, Mr. President, for the creation of a 
great society. 

Prof. Alfred North Whitehouse, once said, 
as I remember, that a great society is one 
in which its men of business think greatly 
of its functions. 

We hope this will prove to be an instance 
in which men of business have indeed 
thought greatly of their functions. Thank 
you, Mr. President. 

[From the Indianapolis Star, June 16, 1964] 
EXECUTIVE’S PEACE CORPS COMES TO LIFE 
WASHINGTON.—Senator VANCE HARTEE, 

Democrat, of Indiana, saw his idea of a re- 

tired businessmen’s executive service corps 

come to life Sunday. 

President Johnson hailed the formation of 
the senior citizens’ counterpart of the Peace 
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Corps as “an inspiring example of sane, 
sensible, responsible, and constructive co- 
operation” between Government and private 
enterprise. 

The first two volunteers are Omer C. Luns- 
ford, 58-year-old Anderson, Ind., native, 
who is operations manager for the American 
Oil Co., in the New York area, and Benjamin 
B. Smith, Los Angeles, Calif., retired busi- 
ness consultant. 

Lunsford, who expects to retire soon after 
moving his home 13 times as a management 
troubleshooter for the oil company, said he 
wants a “continuation of challenge and 
opportunity.” 

The executive service corps will operate 
outside the Government, but with help and 
guidance from Uncle Sam. The Agency for 
International Development will give the new 
program an initial boost with approximately 
$100,000; but afterward it will rely on its 
own merits. 

HARTKE brought back his idea of the execu- 
tive corps from Africa, where he made a trip 
3 years ago. The Hoosier said he found the 
biggest need in the dark continent was for 
management skill and know-how. 

“The biggest need in underdeveloped coun- 
tries today,” HARTKE said yesterday, “is not 
for handouts, not for sympathy. What they 
have told us they need most of all isa strong, 
vibrant economy built around the American 
private enterprise system. They want to 
know how we do it. They need to learn the 
methods and techniques which have brought 
us the highest standard of living in history. 

This is what the International Executive 
Service Corps will help to bring about. By 
sharing our know-how we will build our 
neighbors’ strength and, by the same token, 
we will expand our markets abroad.“ 

The Executive Corps was formed officially 
in a White House rose garden ceremony 
yesterday. David Rockefeller, president of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, and Sol Lino- 
witz, chairman of the Xerox Corp., are the 
cochairmen. 

Frank Cruger, president of the Indiana 
Manufacturers’ Supply Co., Indianapolis, is 
a member of the 15-man executive commit- 
tee. Cruger is chairman of the board of the 
National Small Business Association, 

After the ceremony, Cruger said HARTKE 
“deserves a lot of credit for pushing this 
through.” Cruger said the Executive Serv- 
ice Corps offered an opportunity to shift for- 
eign aid out of Government into a people-to- 
People operation. 

The Service Corps will compile a roster of 
Americans who have retired from regular 
business and are willing to devote a period 
of time to teaching their skills to business- 
men abroad. They may give their services, 
receive partial compensation, or be kept on 
the payroll of private firms, Cruger said. 

The first three volunteers are the Argen- 
tinian accountant who has retired after a 
long career with a famous firm of American 
accountancy; an American businessman who 
will go to cea Asia, and an oil com- 
pany executive whose assignment is pr 
indefinite, g p 


[From the New York Times, June 16, 1964] 
PRESIDENT HAILS BUSINESS CORPS—EXECUTIVE 


Service Grove To Arp DEVELOPING Na- 
TIONS 


WASHINGTON, June 15.—President Johnson 
hailed a business executives counterpart of 
the Peace Corps today as “an inspiring ex- 
ample of sane and sensible, responsible and 
constructive cooperation between Govern- 
ment and private enterprise.” 

He met in the rose garden of the White 
House with members of the board and staff 
of the International Executive Service Corps, 
which plans to send management experts 
abroad to help speed economic progress in 
the world’s developing nations. 

The President said he considered this 
project a “most important contribution of 
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high potential to the economic development 
of the free world.” 

He said this Nation's strength in the world 
would depend on ability to unite all seg- 
ments of our society—employer and em- 
ployee—to make the free enterprise system 
work. 

GROUP’S MEMBERS PRAISED 

Mr. Johnson said those who were joining 
in the businessman’s service corps were 
“can-do people,” who he hoped would set an 
example for other men and women in pri- 
vate life. 

Since coming to the White House, Mr. 
Johnson said, he had been most disappointed 
by people who said they could not spare the 
time or, for personal reasons, could not come 
to help “save the Republic.” 

David Rockefeller, cochairman of the 
Executive Service Corps, told Mr. Johnson he 
hoped the group would help stimulate the 
private sector of the country to contribute 
in aiding underdeveloped nations. 

He noted that erial talent often 
was less available and more urgently needed 
than financial capital. Mr. Rockefeller is 
president of the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

The service corps delegation went to the 
White House after a meeting of its board 
and selection of the first oversea volunteers. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 
16, 1964] 
First BUSINESSMAN’s PEACE CORPS VOLUN- 
TEERS SELECTED FOR OVERSEAS 


(By David Fouquet) 


The first group of volunteers who will lay 
the groundwork for the fledgling Business- 
man's Peace Corps program to aid progress 
in the world’s developing nations, was intro- 
duced in Washington yesterday. 

Called the International Executive Service 
Corps, the organization is a private nonprofit 
counterpart of its well-known forerunner. 
The Corps will recruit its members at the 
outset largely from the ranks of newly re- 
tired executives who will go overseas on as- 
signment ranging from 3 months to 2 years. 

Still in the formative process, plans for the 
Corps were announced in March and since 
then the organizers have received hundreds 
of applications and a “grubstake” of $100,000 
from the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

The organization is an outgrowth of pro- 
posals last year for such a group by Senator 
Vance HARTKE, Democrat, of Indiana, and 
of David Rockefeller, president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, who was cochairman of the 
corps’ organizing committee and is a member 
of its board of directors. 

The corps hopes to give executive and man- 
agement assistance to small and medium 
sized firms and has received notice of the 
need for its services from all parts of the 
world from such firms as food and metal 
processing plants, cement and textiles plants 
and breweries. 

The first three volunteers, Omer C. Luns- 
ford, who will retire shortly from the Ameri- 
can Oil Co.; Benjamin B. Smith, who is a 
retired lawyer and business consultant, and 
William L. Chapman, an Argentine citizen 
who works for the Buenos Aires office of Price 
Waterhouse, Peat & Co., seem to have been 
motivated by the same enthusiasm which 
made the original Peace Corps successful. 

Lunsford, 58, who has been a trouble- 
shooter for his firm, and is being considered 
for an assignment in Panama, was wondering 
how to spend his retirement years after an 
active career. He said, “I am looking for 
continued challenging opportunity * * * it 
offers an opportunity to be productive and 
aid the free enterprise system.” 

Smith, 56, has traveled through all parts 
of the world, and said he was “bored of play- 
ing golf three or four times a week and I 
sought personal satisfaction in something 
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in which financial gain did not play a part 
in. I started looking for something that I 
could get involved in.” He will probably be 
sent to an Asian position. 

Chapman, 41, will be on loan from his job 
to assist in the organization of the corps 
in its New York headquarters. He said he 
found a lot of enthusiasm for the corps 
plans in Argentina and added “I will be on 
the receiving end as well as the giving end,” 
because his country will benefit from such 
aid. 

These men and others who will be assigned 
overseas will be paid by the host company 
and it is anticipated the total force will num- 
ber 1,000. 

The leaders of the group met with Presi- 
dent Johnson yesterday afternoon and he 
described the move as an “inspiring example 
of sensible, responsible, and constructive co- 
operation between government and private 
enterprise.“ 

AID Administrator David E. Bell also said 
the venture “is a promising new idea * * *. 
We have been impressed by the enthusiasm 
and caliber of the American business lead- 
ers who have joined in establishing the corps 
and we look forward to cooperating with 
them as it gets underway.” 

The corps yesterday also named C. D. 
Jackson, senior vice president of Time, Inc., 
chairman of the board of directors. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 16, 1964] 


PEACE CORPS IN BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON.—A  businessman’s peace 
corps organized itself here yesterday, an- 
nounced its first two volunteers for oversea 
assignments and received a warm sendoff 
from President Johnson. 

Known as the International Service Corps, 
the organization is dedicated to the idea of 
using retired and active businessmen to 
spread the gospel of free enterprise in de- 
veloping countries by providing managerial 
know-how for private companies. 

David Rockefeller, president of Chase Man- 
hattan Bank and one of the founders of the 
corps, said the aim is to have 100 manage- 
ment consultants active overseas within a 
year, with an ultimate goal of 1,000. 

The first two volunteers, Omer C. Lunsford, 
of Anderson, Ind., and Benjamin B. Smith, 
of Los Angeles, called on President Johnson 
after the organization meeting had desig- 
nated C. D. Jackson, senior vice president of 
Time, Inc., as chairman of the board. 

Ray Eppert, president of Burroughs Corp. 
was named vice chairman. 

Corpsmen will come from the ranks of 
retired business executives, supplemented by 
younger men whose companies are willing to 
lend them to the corps for a year or two. 

Mr. Smith, 56, is a retired business con- 
sultant and lawyer who said he “became 
bored playing golf three or four times a week 
and started looking for something that I 
could get involved in.” 

He will be assigned to Asia, but the coun- 
try has not yet been selected from among the 
dozen or more that have made inquiries. 

Mr. Lunsford, 58, is operations manager 
for American Oil Co. in the New York area 
and he expects to retire soon. He said that 
as a Management troubleshooter for Ameri- 
can he had moved his home 13 times, and 
he wants “a continuation of challenge and 
opportunity.” 

The corps announced Dr. William L. Chap- 
man, of Buenos Aires, as its third full-time 
volunteer worker and said he would be as- 
signed to the New York office to supervise 
the processing of requests from abroad. 

The corps is carrying out its organizational 
work with a $100,000 fund which came largely 
from U.S. foreign aid funds, but it hopes 
eventually to become self-supporting through 
money provided from private sources. 


June 19 


Mr. C. D. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
International Executive Service Corps: 

Iam gratified that Panama has been chosen 
one of the first countries to receive the vol- 
unteers of the International Executive Serv- 
ice Corps. I believe this new program of 
U.S. private enterprise can make an effective 
contribution to the commercial development 
and understanding between our countries. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERTO F. CHIARI, 
President of Panama. 
JUNE 11, 1964, 


INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPS 


The purpose of the International Executive 
Service Corps is to assist the developing na- 
tions of the free world by providing local 
enterprises with needed managerial knowl- 
edge and talent developed in the United 
States, 

BACKGROUND 


The basic concept of the International 
Executive Service Corps has evolved from 
several sources. Two proposals were espe- 
cially prominent and received extensive con- 
sideration. In January 1963, following a 5- 
week inspection trip to Africa, Senator VANCE 
Hartke, of Indiana, advocated the establish- 
ment of a corps to utilize overseas the skills 
and know-how of retired businessmen. The 
other major proposal was made by David 
Rockefeller, president of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, in the keynote address at the 18th 
International Management Congress held in 
September 1963. 

Mr. Rockefeller called for a managerial 
task force of free enterprise, a program 
whereby private companies in the industrial 
nations would provide volunteers from their 
management staffs to work in the develop- 
ing areas. Serving by invitation only, in- 
dividuals or team units would work in com- 
panies abroad for up to 2 years on projects 
beneficial to private enterprises and to na- 
tional economic development. 

These and other ideas were discussed at a 
meeting called by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development held in Washington, 
D.C., in March 1964. Attending were leaders 
of business, members of the administration, 
representatives of Congress and spokesmen 
of business and management organizations. 
As a result of this session, an organizing com- 
mittee was formed under the cochairman- 
ship of David Rockefeller and Sol M. Lino- 
witz, board chairman of the Xerox Corp. 
Other members of the organizing committee 
are: Ray R. Eppert, president, Burroughs 
Corp.; C. D. Jackson, senior vice president, 
Time, Inc.; John H. Johnson, president, John- 
son Publishing Co., Inc.; Dan A. Kimball, 
chairman of the board, Aerojet-General 
Corp., and William S. Paley, chairman of the 
board, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
The committee is now setting up the ma- 
chinery to put the program in operation. 

OBJECTIVE 


One of the major factors limiting the 
growth of industrial enterprises in the devel- 
oping countries is the shortage of appropri- 
ately skilled executive personnel. 

It is the function of the International Ex- 
ecutive Service Corps to help fill this need 
by providing qualified, volunteer, American 
executives (active or retired) to business 
firms overseas that ask for help and qualify 
for such assistance. 


OPERATION 

The International Executive Service Corps 
is a private, nonprofit organization incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of New 
York, with operational headquarters in New 
York City. 

The direction and control of this endeavor 
comes wholly from private business. The 
State Department and other Government 
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agencies, as well as many business organiza- 
tions, will be available for counsel and as- 
sistance. 

IESC concerns itself not only with the 
careful screening and selection of foreign 
companies requesting experienced yolunteers 
but also with the selection, training and 
placement of these volunteer businessmen. 

In each country where it operates, ESC 
will establish some form of local representa- 
tion which will provide a liaison between the 
foreign companies and IESC. The repre- 
sentative will initially screen requests for 
volunteers and will also assure the smooth 
progress of relationships. 


FINANCING 


The International Executive Service Corps 
will eventually be financed by voluntary con- 
tributions from private businesses and foun- 
dations. However, to enable IESC to begin 
operation as soon as possible, the Agency 
for International Development has agreed 
to finance a major part of the program until 
the organization is firmly established. For- 
eign companies receiving IESC volunteers 
will be expected to contribute some of the 
funds needed to meet the expenses. 


THE VOLUNTEER EXECUTIVE 


IESC volunteers will come from the ranks 
of qualified business executives who have 
the desire to assist their country in carrying 
out some of its objectives overseas by help- 
ing the people of lesser developed nations. 
Volunteer candidates will be able and ener- 
getic executives who have retired from active 
managerial and business careers, or are on 
loan from various U.S. companies. 

Final selection of volunteers will be deter- 
mined primarily by the requirements of the 
specific assignment to be filled. Generally, 
the volunteer will be chosen on the basis of 
his managerial experience, his availability, 
and the sincerity of his desire to contribute 
time and energy to the program. 

IESC’s operation will begin modestly—but 
soundly. Only a small percentage of appli- 
cants can expect to be selected initially. It 
is anticipated that within 3 years there will 
be at least 1,000 IESC volunteers working 
abroad. 

Training: The degree of training and orien- 
tation the volunteer will receive will be de- 
termined primarily by the nature and loca- 
tion of the assignment and the volunteer's 
knowledge and experience. Before being 
sent overseas, each volunteer will be well 
versed in the history, culture, and business 
attitudes and practices of the country to 
which he has been assigned. Before arriv- 
ing on the scene, he will be as familiar as 
possible with the nature of the assignment, 
the employing company and the people 
with whom he will work. 

The assignment: An effort will be made to 
assign each IESC volunteer to the job, com- 
pany, and country of his choice. But, as- 
signments will be based primarily on the 
sultability of each volunteer to the situa- 
tion. 

Volunteers will work with enterprises in 
need of executive assistance that are not able 
to obtain this help from other sources. They 
will work as consultants or in operational 
management positions. They will be sent 
only in response to specific requests from 
oversea firms or organizations. 

Known requirements call for men who are 
active or who were recently active as manage- 
ment executives in production, industrial fi- 
nance, and marketing. Areas of interest in- 
clude manufacturing, merchandising, com- 
mercial banking, communications, major 
service industries, etc. 

Assignments may last from 2 or 3 months 
to a maximum of 2 or 3 years. 

In most cases, an individual will be the sole 
TESC volunteer at a particular company or 
organization. In others, he will work as part 
of a team. And in still others, one volunteer 
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or one team will assist more than a single 
company, 

Status: Volunteers will act under the 
auspices of the International Executive Serv- 
ice Corps and serve as private individuals. 

It should be added that even though the 
IESC volunteer is in no way an employee of 
the Federal Government, he will be carry- 
ing out many of the international objectives 
of the U.S. Government. As President John- 
son said in his message to Congress on March 
19, 1964: We must do more to utilize pri- 
vate initiative in the United States—and in 
the developing countries—to promote eco- 
nomic development abroad. Accordingly, we 
are encouraging the establishment of an ex- 
ecutive service corps which will provide 
American businesmen with an opportunity 
to furnish, on request, technical and man- 
agerial advice to businessmen in developing 
countries.” 

Finances: Funds will be provided by IESC 
to cover the volunteer’s expenses for living at 
& suitable level while on assignment as well 
as transportation and incidental expenses. 


APPLICATION 


Application forms for volunteer candidates 
are available by writing to: International 
Executive Service Corps, Post Office Box 530, 
Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y., 10017. 


INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPS 
DIRECTORS 


INCORPORATORS 
1. Mr, Ray R. Eppert, president, Burroughs 


rp. 

2. Mr. C. D. Jackson, senior vice president, 
Time, Inc. 

3. Mr. John H. Johnson, president, John- 
son Publications. 

4. Mr. Dan Kimball, chairman, Aerojet 
General Corp. 

5. Mr. Sol M. Linowitz, chairman of the 
board, Xerox Corp. 

6. Mr. William S. Paley, chairman of the 
board, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 

7. Mr. David Rockefeller, president, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 

ADDITIONAL DIRECTORS 

8. Mr, Eugene R. Black, director and con- 
sultant, the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

9. Mr. Marvin Bower, chairman, McKinsey 
& Co. 

a Mr. Sidney Boyden, Boyden Associates, 

0. 

11. Mr. Marion Boyer, executive vice pres- 
ident, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

12, Dean Courtney Brown, Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business. 

13. Mr. Frank M. Cruger, president, Indi- 
ana Manufacturers Supply Co., Inc., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

14. Prof. Peter F. Drucker, New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

15. Mr. Willard W. Garvey, president, World 
Homes, Inc. 

16. Gen. James M. Gavin, president, Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc. 

17. Mr. Eldridge Haynes, president, Busi- 
ness International. 

18. Mr, Harry M. Hopkins, vice president, 
the Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 

19. Mr. Norman O. Houston, president, 
Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

20. Mr. Neil C. Hurley, Jr., chairman and 
president, Thor Power Tool Co. 

21. Mr. Donald M. Kendall, president, 
Pepsi-Cola Co. : 

22. Mr. Albrecht M. Lederer, A. M. Lederer 
& Co., Inc. 

23. Mr. States M. Mead, vice president, 
the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

24. Mr. Frank Pace, Jr., former chairman 
of the board, General Dynamics Corp. 

25. Mr. H. Bruce Palmer, president, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
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26. Mr. Gordon O. Pehrson, vice president, 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

27. Mr. Richard S. Perkins, chairman of 
the executive committee, First National City 
Bank of New York. 

28. Mr. Rudolph A. Peterson, president, 
Bank of America. 

29. Mr. Theodore S. Petersen, former presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Co. of California. 

30. Mr. John J. Powers, Jr., vice chairman 
of the board, Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

31. Mr. Philip D. Reed, former chairman, 
finance committee, General Electric Co. 

32. Mr. Henry R. Roberts, president, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co. 

33. Mr. Henry B. Sargent, president, Amer- 
ican & Foreign Power Co. 

34. Mr. Whitney North Seymour, senior 
partner, Simpson Thacher & Bartlett. 

35. Mr. Charles W. Stewart, president, Ma- 
chinery & Allied Products Institute. 

36. Mr. Charles E. St. Thomas, senior vice 
president, Engelhard Industries. 

37. Mr. Peter Volid, chairman of the board, . 
King Korn Stamp Co. 

38. Dr. Gerrit van der Wal, deputy presi- 
dent, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 
SUPPORTS COLLEGE STUDENT 
AID BILL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on sev- 
eral occasions I have invited attention 
to the remarkable unanimity of support 
for the Hartke college student assist- 
ance bill, S. 2490, among the responsible 
leaders of higher education in this coun- 
try. They include the largest and most 
powerful voices of concern, such as the 
National Education Association, but 
they also number a variety of smaller 
professional educational groups, such as 
those concerned with pharmacy and 
home economics. Among these latter is 
the American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, which is an affiliate of the National 
Education Association. 

This association took formal official 
action to endorse S. 2490 on March 28, 
early in the period of consideration be- 
fore the Education Subcommittee. The 
association’s executive secretary, Ken- 
neth E. Dawson, informed Chairman 
Monks of the subcommittee of this ac- 
tion in a letter dated April 27, a copy of 
which he also sent to me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of that letter print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 27, 1964. 
Attention Dr. Clair M. Cook. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
4230 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The American In- 
dustrial Arts Association of the National 
Education Association, by official action on 
March 28, 1964, endorsed S. 2490, the Higher 
Education Student Assistance Act of 1965. 
We appreciate the opportunity to express our 
views and congratulate Senator HARTKE on 
introducing this important legislation. The 
Hartke bill prudently looks into the future 
needs of our college students and we believe 
S. 2490 is in the best interest of American 
education today and in the future. 
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We realize S. 2490 is very similar to S. 580 
of last session. Our association supported 
that bill, likewise. We believe passage of 
No. 2490 will greatly strengthen the Ameri- 
can educational program and the defense 
of our country. Of course, we realize this is 
a beginning and would like to see the stu- 
dent assistance program much stronger. 
We, the officers and members of the Ameri- 
can Industrial Arts Association, strongly 
support S. 2490, the Higher Education Stu- 
dent Assistance Act of 1965. 

Respectfully, 
E. Dawson, 
Executive Secretary. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LAW TO BE ENACTED 
ON ANNIVERSARY OF APPEAL BY 
J.F.K. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, by an 
unusual coincidence, it was just exactly 
1 year ago today, on June 19, 1963, that 
the late President Kennedy sent his mes- 
sage to Congress calling for the passage 
of a comprehensive civil rights law. One 
year later that law, which will stand 
along with the test ban treaty as the 
greatest achievements of our late Presi- 
dent, is about to become the law of the 
land. 

President Kennedy told Congress a 
year ago why this law is necessary. He 
said then: 

Justice requires us to insure the blessings 
of liberty for all Americans and their pos- 
terity—not merely for reasons of economic 
efficiency, world diplomacy and domestic 
tranquillity—but, above all, because it is 
right. 


. His words have not lost their meaning, 
although our young President did not live 
to see his vision become law. The civil 
rights law will not solve all our problems 
in the field of civil rights. There will be 
much soulsearching before we all learn 
to accept each other for our value as 
human beings, regardless of our race. 
But under this law we shall have made 
a beginning. We shall have moved one 
step closer to our great goal, set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence as a 
self-evident truth that all men are 
created equal, endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, among 
these, life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

I believe that it would be especially 
appropriate for us to enact this charter 
of civil rights today, on the first anni- 
versary of our late President’s eloquent 
appeal to the Congress. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN RUMA- 
NIA AND OTHER IRON CURTAIN 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, there has 
been a good deal of discussion concern- 
ing the significance of recent develop- 
ments in Rumania and in other Iron Cur- 
tain countries. Some people have argued 
that these developments indicate a trend 
toward greater independence from So- 
viet control. Others have argued that 
the developments in question are of mi- 
nor importance, that there are no es- 
sential policy differences between. the 
Soviet. Union and its European satellites 
and that Rumania’s greater economic 
independence, for example, might con- 
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ceivably enjoy the concurrence of the 
Kremlin. 


I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an important contribu- 
tion to this discussion which appeared 
in the New York Times of last Friday, 
June 12, in the form of a letter to the 
editor. The letter was written by Mr. 
Brutus Coste, secretary general of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations, 
which is the central body of the various 
European liberation movements in exile. 
Mr. Coste, in the prewar period, was rec- 
ognized as one of the ablest members of 
the Rumanian foreign service. I con- 
sider Mr. Coste one of the most knowl- 
edgeable and original political thinkers 
we have in our country today; and I be- 
lieve the many Members of Congress who 
have come to know him in his present 
capacity as secretary general of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations 
share this opinion of him. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert Mr. 
Coste’s letter into the Recorp at this 
juncture, and I hope that my colleagues 
will accord it the careful study which, I 
believe, it merits. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, June 12, 1964] 


In a special dispatch from Washington you 
published on May 24 on the American-Ruma- 
nian negotiations your correspondent points 
out that “where possible, Washington would 
like to see national independence in Eastern 
Europe expressed also in terms of more civil 
rights and intellectual freedom domestical- 
ly.” Your correspondent adds that “by 
omitting that internal requirement, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s declaration made it clear 
that for the moment U.S. friendship would 
be exchanged for any sign of less dependence 
on Moscow,” 

The inference seems to be that human 
rights and fundamental freedoms are inter- 
nal matters of the Communist regime in 
Rumania. 


INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATION 


The fact is, however, that human rights 
and fundamental freedoms in Rumania are 
not an internal matter but an international 
obligation of the 1947 peace treaty with 
Rumania, which reads in part: 

“Rumania shall take all measures neces- 
sary to secure all persons under Rumanian 
jurisdiction, without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion, the enjoyment of 
human rights and of the fundamental free- 
doms, including freedom of expression, of 
press and publication, of religious worship, 
of political opinion and of public meeting.” 

In view of the general terms of this inter- 
national obligation of Rumania, there can 
be no question that the enumeration of spe- 
cific rights and freedoms in article 3 of the 
peace treaty is not exhaustive. It is merely 
indicative. Its true scope is as broad as the 
one given in the only authoritative definition 
of human rights, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

Accordingly, the Rumanian people and its 
free spokesmen hold that the United States 
is not only rightfully entitled, but even legal- 
ly committed, to seek compliance with a 
treaty provision which the Rumanian regime 
has been flouting with impunity since 1947. 

SOVIET ENDORSEMENT 

The theory of an increasing assertion of 
independence by the Rumanian regime is 
based on a number of gestures which might 
be genuine, but might as well be calculated 
to achieve purposes the Soviet Union tacitly 
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endorses. Among such purposes are that of 
giving the satellites a new international im- 
age to enable them to play a more effective 
role in the Communist political drive in the 
underdeveloped countries, as well as that of 
qualifying them for Western credits and eco- 
nomic aid the Soviet Union is in no position 
to grant. There is every indication that 
Moscow is no way opposed to efforts designed 
to bring about such results. 

Since there is, to say the least, room for 
legitimate controversy on the independence 
theory, the one sure way to put it to the test 
is to ask compliance with a treaty provision 
assuring to the people of Rumania the en- 
joyment of rights which would provide the 
only solid foundation for national inde- 
pendence. 

Brutus COSTE, 
Secretary General, Assembly of Captive 
European Nations. 
New York, May 25, 1964. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this week 
marks the 100th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the order by Secretary of War 
Stanton permitting the burial of Union 
soldiers at Arlington National Cemetery. 

Prior to that time, one soldier had 
been interred at the estate owned by 
Gen. Robert E. Lee and his wife. 

But since then over 124,000 Ameri- 
cans, from the humblest soldier to our 
beloved President, John F. Kennedy, have 
been buried at this beautiful and largest 
of all our national cemeteries. 

Each year over 2 million people from 
all over the world visit Arlington, and 
they see 420 very beautiful and impres- 
sive acres located on gently rolling hills 
that overlook the Potomac River and 
the Nation’s Capital, wherein are buried 
some of the great and some of the aver- 
age Americans who have played an im- 
portant part in protecting and preserv- 
ing our country so it can be a good place 
to live, work, and raise our families. 

Since Americans of all races, religions, 
and nationalities are buried at Arlington 
National Cemetery, indeed 231 out of the 
first 2,619 buried there were Negro sol- 
diers, I think it is especially appropriate 
that this 100th anniversary should be 
observed during the same week that we 
are going to give final Senate approval 
to a historic civil rights bill. 

Arlington National Cemetery is a mag- 
nificent and fully deserved shrine to 
those who have served their country, 
and an impressive and constant reminder 
to each of us that we are deeply in- 
debted to many thousands of brave in- 
dividuals, from all walks of life, for the 
freedom and the prosperity that we en- 
joy today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 
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The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce 
the constitutional right to vote, to con- 
fer jurisdiction upon the district courts 
of the United States to provide injunc- 
tive relief against discrimination in 
public accommodations, to authorize the 
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Attorney General to institute suits to 
protect constitutional rights in public 
facilities and public education, to extend 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to pre- 
vent dsicrimination in federally assisted 
programs, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] is 
recognized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send a 
motion to the desk and ask to have it 
stated. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Chair direct 
that the proposal by the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
now be read, so that if there are any 
problems involved we then may have an 
opportunity to raise them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gore. I move that the bill H.R. 7152 
be referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary with instructions to report the bill 
forthwith, with a further amendment to 
the substitute amendment No. 1052 as 
adopted, as follows: 

At the end of title VI add a new section, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 606. No action shall be taken pursu- 
ant to this title which terminates, reduces, 
denies, or discontinues, or which has the 
effect of terminating, reducing, denying, or 
discontinuing, Federal financial assistance 
for public education or the school lunch 
program in any school district unless such 
school district, or official thereof, shall have 
failed to comply with an order by a United 
States district court relating to desegrega- 
tion of public schools.” 


Mr, KUCHEL and Mr. HUMPHREY 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
the pending business now the Gore 
motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator restate his point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has made a mo- 
tion to commit the bill to the Committee 
on the Judiciary with instructions. That 
motion is now before the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I make the point 
of order that the motion of the Senator 
from Tennessee is out of order because 
the cloture rule provides that no amend- 
ment shall be received which has not 
previously been presented and read, and 
as the motion of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee directs the bill to be referred and 
reported with an an amendment, it would 
be out of order if that amendment had 
not been previously presented and read, 
before the vote on cloture. 

I believe the motion is also subject to 
a point of order because it in effect is an 
amendment to the bill after the third 
reading had been had. 

The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should 
like to be heard on the point of order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises that the point 
of order is not debatable. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the cloture rule, debate is not in order on 
this point of order. The point of order 
of the Senator from Minnesota is well 
taken. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Would it be possible, un- 
der the circumstances, for the senior 
Senator from Tennessee to call attention 
to the fact that, as reported on page 
13823 of the Recor», the Senate agreed 
to the submission of the motion, and it 
was considered as read for purposes of 
the cloture rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee had not 
been previously submitted and read be- 
fore the cloture motion, and therefore 
would not be in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GORE, Did the Chair sustain 
the point of order of the senior Senator 
from Minnesota? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has done so. 

Mr. GORE. I appeal from the ruling 
of the Chair, and ask for recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No de- 
bate is in order. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, may I 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
is in order. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do suggest it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
has been brought to my attention by the 
Senator from Tennessee that as of yes- 
terday he obtained unanimous consent 
to qualify his motion. While that may 
be somewhat unusual, it did happen; 
therefore, in justice to the Senator from 
Tennessee, I withdraw my point of order 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
appeal may be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GORE. Reserving the right to 
object—and I shall not object—since the 
Senator spoke about this procedure being 
somewhat unusual, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that with respect to al- 
most every amendment that was offered 
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during the course of the debate—I of- 
fered only one and cosponsored one 
more—unanimous consent was requested 
to make the amendments conform to the 
Dirksen substitute, and so forth. 

I conferred with the Parliamentarian. 
I waited until the Democratic leadership 
was on the floor of the Senate. I rose 
and obtained unanimous consent. I 
hope the Senator does not mean to make 
any snide remark. It was unusual to be 
sure. We are in an unusual situation. 
The whole procedure is unusual. I should 
like to know what the Senator meant by 
stating the procedure was unusual. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No snideness was 
arasa, We are too good friends for 

at. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

Several Senators asked for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the mo- 
tion which I have offered, if agreed to, 
would bring instanter parliamentary 
procedure into play. If the motion is 
agreed to, the bill would never leave the 
clerk’s desk. The pending business 
would be the amendment which the mo- 
tion instructs the committee to report 
forthwith. So a second vote would be 
taken on the amendment. 

The amendment would provide that 
financial assistance to public education 
and to the school lunch program shall 
not be denied to a school district which 
is not in noncompliance with Federal 
court order. I think all of us recog- 
nize—I surely recognize and believe— 
that upon the enactment of the pending 
bill, a great number of lawsuits will be 
brought to bring about desegregation of 
schools and school systems. I do not say 
that this would be wrong. It would be 
a natural consequence of the act, which 
I think will be passed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The people whom I have the honor in 
part to represent would much prefer to 
go before a Federal district judge whom 
they know and who has some knowledge 
of the situation prevailing in that vicin- 
ity, and submit a plan to him for the 
desegregation of their schools. If a Fed- 
eral district judge approves the plan and 
enters an order with which the school 
system complies, a threat to terminate 
aid to the school lunch program, to the 
vocational educational program, the 
Federal assistance to federally impacted 
school districts should not be left hang- 
ing over the heads of the officials and 
citizens of the school district. 

This week an order was issued affect- 
ing Memphis, Tenn. The court ordered 
that the schools be completely integrated 
by September 1966. That would appear 
to me to be a reasonably short time for 
a city of 600,000 people to complete this 
great change in its school program. 

I daresay that the administration 
would not cut off aid in that case. I 
only say that we should write into the 
bill a provision that they shall not have 
the authority to do so, if Memphis, 
Tenn., complies with the order of the 
Federal district court. 
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In Nashville, Tenn., the court-approved 
plan of desegregation provided for deseg- 
regation of one grade a year. Nashville's 
schools are now desegregated up to the 
seventh grade. But Nashville still has 
some grades which are not yet 
desegregated. 

This amendment would merely provide 
that aid would not be denied to a school 
district unless it were failing to comply 
with the order of a U.S. district judge. 

I repeat that the people in my State— 
perhaps the people in States represented 
by almost every Senator—would prefer 
to submit their desegregation plan to a 
Federal district judge, for aproval or 
disapproval, and comply with the court 
orders, knowing thereby what they can 
do and what they cannot do, rather than 
have their case determined by some cru- 
sader from afar, perhaps from the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

This is not a plea in abatement. I ex- 
pect and hope that my State will com- 
ply with the law. I know that many 
citizens, many public officials were reluc- 
tant to consider the Supreme Court de- 
cision affecting school desegregation in 
1954 as the law of the land. They felt 
that the Supreme Court had, in essence, 
exercised a legislative function. I did 
not so assert. From the beginning, I 
have accepted that decision as the law 
of the land. In my limited way, I have 
encouraged the people in my State to 
begin to comply. But as their repre- 
sentative in Washington I have pleaded 
and fought for time for my people to 
make the adjustment and accommodate 
to this change, in the light of the social 
mores and customs which have prevailed 
for many years. I plead now for this 
amendment. 

The race problem will not be solved 
by riots in the streets, or wrestling 
matches in swimming pools. It must be 
solved in the hearts, the minds, and the 
conscience of the American people of 
both races. This will come only through 
tolerance, education, understanding, and 
good will. 

I believe that my amendment would 
promote good will. I believe the people 
of almost any State would accept with 
greater grace an order of a Federal dis- 
trict judge, before whom they have gone 
to submit their plan for approval or dis- 
approval, than they would accept an 
order from some source with which they 
are at least not as well acquainted. 

This is not a complicated amendment. 
I do not wish to prolong the debate. I 
would like to state that, although many 
people would not accept the 1954 Court 
decision as the law of the land, this bill, 
which I predict will be passed by the 
Senate by approximately a 3-to-1 major- 
ity, will, upon enactment, become the law 
of the land. 

We have all had our day in court, or 
rather in the legislative halls. The de- 
cision will have been made when the 
President signs the bill. I ask the people 
of my State to begin then to comply, to 
prepare their petitions, to prepare their 
plans to comply. But I do not want to 
see assistance withdrawn from the school 
lunch program, an act which would deny 
food to children of both races who may 
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receive through that program their one 
good meal of the day. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield, on my 
time, for a question? 

Mr. GORE. TIyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Tennessee apply to orders which now are 
in existence in Federal courts, and also to 
future orders which might be issued in 
connection with any new litigation 
brought after the bill was passed? 

Mr. GORE. It would. If a school dis- 
trict were complying with the order of a 
U.S. district court, duly entered, finan- 
cial assistance for the school lunch pro- 
gram could not be denied it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What about orders 
made in the future, after the bill is 
passed? 

Mr. GORE. It would so apply. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would apply to 
both? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, throughout this debate, it has been 
rather amusing to have people suggest to 
me that they know more about the race 
problem in Louisiana than I do. 

When I was a very young boy, I was 
carried around by a colored woman, who 
was a servant in our home. She was 
everything a woman could be short of 
actually being the wife in the home and 
she would carry me in her left arm as 
she did housework. My right arm would 
be around her neck, and my left arm 
therefore was free. Asa result, I reached 
for things with my left arm, and my 
family always suspected that to be the 
reason why I am lefthanded today. 
If in those days, perhaps when I was 2 
years old, if I had been told that that 
colored woman was my mother, I would 
have probably believed it. 

There have been good colored people 
in my home from that day to this. 

I believe I know something about the 
colored people and about the race prob- 
lem in my State. My home is in Baton 
Rouge, La. The Federal judge there, 
who was formerly my law partner, is a 
highly respected man, one of the most 
highly respected in that city. He or- 
dered the schools in that city desegre- 
gated; and he established his own plan, 
beginning with the 11th grade, and work- 
ing down each year to an additional 
grade, unless he finds it can be stepped 
up and can be done more rapidly. 
There was not so much as a picket in 
front of those school buildings, or so 
much as an argument, and no one so 
much as insulted anyone, believe it or 
not. Everything was completely har- 
monious—possibly because the people of 
that community realized that although 
the Supreme Court’s decision might not 
be the law of the land, yet, as a former 
Governor of South Carolina once said, 
it is a fact of the land; and they com- 
plied with it. 

But the people of my State are not 
going to integrate those schools just be- 
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cause some bureaucrat wants that done, 
and they are not going to integrate in 
order to qualify for hot lunches for the 
schoolchildren. If the bureaucrats de- 
mand that, the schoolchildren will have 
to go hungry. 

Why do I say that? I say it because 
our people have already made that de- 
cision. 

Go to St. Tammany Parish, which 
is just a short distance from my home. 
The people there were eligible for a large 
sum of Federal money as an impacted 
school area. The people there would not 
accept it or talk about it or even lay a 
predicate for it, because it would lay the 
foundation for the sort of thing that we 
find in this bill. So the children there 
will have to go hungry if this bill is to 
be used to force school integration. Who 
will be hurt the worst—the whites or the 
colored? Of course, the colored people 
will be hurt the worst. They have less 
money. 

I am proud to state that my father, 
when he was Governor of Louisiana, in- 
stituted a free schoolbook program, 
which increased the school enrollment by 
20 percent. About 80 percent of the ad- 
ditional number who then were able to 
go to the schools were Negro children 
whose families could not afford to buy 
them schoolbooks. Prior to that time, 
those children had not been able to at- 
tend school. That free schoolbook pro- 
gram helped the whites, but it helped 
the Negroes a great deal more. 

Mr. President, if the motion and the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee are rejected, Senators who vote 
to reject may think they are hurting the 
South again and are drawing more blood 
from the southern people; but most of 
those who will be hurt will be the same 
Negroes who the proponents of the bill 
claim to be helping. 

Mr. President, I hope the motion and 
the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself whatever time I need to make an 
explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. PASTORE. First, Mr. President, 
let us remember that we shall be pass- 
ing this bill today to allow the Negro 
woman who carried our good friend, the 
Senator from Louisiana, in her right 
arm, if ever she is thirsty, to go to a soda 
fountain in a drugstore and get a glass 
of water, in the way any white person 
can. That is why we are passing this 
bill; and fundamentally that is the moral 
thing we should do. 

Second, let me advise Senators that 
the failure of a district court to deseg- 
regate the schools will not jeopardize 
the school-lunch program; it absolutely 
will not. Even if a community does not 
desegregate, that will not jeopardize the 
school-lunch program—uniless in that 
particular school the white children are 
fed, but the black children are not fed; 
and I refer Senators to page 33 of the 
bill, which states very, very clearly: 
“which shall be consistent’—in other 
words, the orders and the rules— shall 
be consistent with achievement of the 
objectives of the statute authorizing the 
financial assistance.” 
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We have a school-lunch program, and 
its purpose is to feed, not to desegregate 
the schools; therefore, that would not 
be consistent. But if a school district 
did not desegregate, it could no longer 
get Federal grants, let us say, to build 
a dormitory—not unless it integrated; 
and a hospital could not receive 50 per- 
cent of the money with which to build 
a future addition unless it allowed all 
American citizens who are taxpayers, 
and who produce the tax funds that 
would be used to build the addition, to 
have access to the hospital. 

So we must remember that the shut- 
ting off of a grant must be consistent 
with the objectives to be achieved. A 
school-lunch program is for the purpose 
of feeding the schoolchildren. If the 
white children are fed, but the black 
children are not fed, that is a violation 
of this law. But if both the black chil- 
dren and the white children are fed, 
then, even if the school does not deseg- 
regate, that has no connection with this 
part of the law; that would come under 
title IV. There is nothing wrong with 
a law that provides that from here on in, 
if Federal funds are accepted in order 
to build a school or a hospital, in that 
case the doors of that building must be 
open to all citizens, regardless of their 
nationality, race, color, or national 
origin. But the school-lunch program 
is not jeopardized in any way. 

So we do not need this amendment. 
This amendment is a repetition of what 
we have already voted down; and I hope 
that at this 11th hour, Senators will 
not be swayed by the propaganda being 
given now—that in the absence of the 
amendment, the school-lunch program 
will be destroyed and the white children 
will go hungry because the black chil- 
dren are not being fed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Rhode Island 
has made a speech based on a view in 
direct conflict with the plain language 
of this bill. In my hometown, right 
now, this very week, in the Federal court 
an order was issued to admit seven Negro 
students to Louisiana State University. 
The university did not take advantage of 
the technical defenses available to it, 
because agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment, out of Washington, said, “We are 
going to cut off your money under the 
Land-Grant Act unless you admit those 
seven colored students.” 

So the university authorities said, “All 
right. We have Negro students here al- 
ready; and, Your Honor, if you give us 
the order, we will just admit those other 
colored students.” 

The university authorities were un- 
der the hammer and the threat of hav- 
ing this Federal money cut off, insofar 
as the university was concerned, because 
those seven colored students were de- 
manding admission; and the university 
was in the position of having those Fed- 
eral funds cut off before that Federal 
judge could decide the lawsuit. That is 
exactly the kind of thing we are talking 
about. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the col- 
ored people such as our maid would 
never have gone hungry as long as my 
kind of people were around. The faith- 
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ful servant and friend, the colored wom- 
an I have mentioned, who carried me 
in her arm when I was a young child, 
would never have gone hungry, because 
she was loyal to my family, and my fam- 
ily was loyal to her. When she was on 
her deathbed, she heard an airplane 
motor, and called out, “That is Huey 
Long coming back to Shreveport to take 
care of me.” 

She would never in all her life have 
gone hungry, not for a minute. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield, on my 
time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does not the Senator 
from Louisiana think that colored wom- 
an had a right to go into a drugstore and 
get a glass of water at the counter, the 
same as a white person could? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. She did. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Of course she 
could; of course she could go there. 

Mr. PASTORE. But if she went there, 
she could not get a glass of water. That 
is why we are passing this bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, it 
irritates me considerably to hear some- 
one from Rhode Island—who knows 
nothing about this particular problem— 
begin to tell us what is happening in 
Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, and other 
Southern States, when he does not know 
what he is talking about. 

Not one word does he understand of 
what he is talking about. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I was born in New 
Jersey and raised in North Carolina and 
Florida. I can tell the Senator that I 
have never in my life seen any colored 
person go into a drugstore who could not 
get anything that any white person could 
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et. 

Mr. PAS TORE. Could he be served at 
the counter? 

Mr. SMATHERS. He could be served 
at most of the counters. 

Mr. PAS TORE. Then I have been 
reading the wrong newspapers. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is the trouble 
with the Senator; he has been reading 
only the wrong newspapers. 
goe PASTORE. I do not know about 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the Senator 
would actually see what is happening, 
the Senator would learn something. The 
trouble is that he reads only articles 
which have been published by prejudiced 
people—people whose minds are already 
closed. They have made up their minds 
as to what kind of discrimination is go- 
ing on. 

Mr. President, the time has come when 
people are becoming tired of seeing a few 
isolated cases built up as though they 
represented a general pattern in Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and all the other 
States of the South. 

That is not the case; and I challenge 
any Senator to find that that is true any- 
where. Hecannot doit. There has been 
some discrimination. There has been 
discrimination in the Senator’s State. 
There is discrimination in New York. 
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There is discrimination in Illinois. There 
is more discrimination in the cities I 
have mentioned than any other cities in 
the United States. The Senator’s holy, 
mighty, and majestic statements when 
he is talking about his love and his con- 
cern for the colored people do not even 
begin to measure the love and concern 
expressed by the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone] and most of the white 
people who have lived with colored peo- 
ple all their lives. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
hypocrisy to stop. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. In a moment. We 
have reached a sorrowful ending when 
we begin to hear now, at the 11th hour, 
as we are ready to pass the civil rights 
bill, that there is no segregation in the 
country at all, and we discover that we 
have been wasting our time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. There is segrega- 
tion in the Senator’s State. 

Mr. PASTORE. We have all been 
reading the wrong newspapers. We have 
been debating in the Senate for 3 months 
to do what? To waste our time. 

Of course there is segregation. There 
is as much of it in the North as there 
may be in the South. 

I do not condone it in the North. 
There is nothing holy and mighty about 
the Senator from Rhode Island. Natu- 
rally the question must be answered in 
the sanctuary of people’s hearts. The 
Senator from Rhode Island understands 
that completely. 

But we must make a beginning by 
enacting a law that will give the funda- 
mental rights to these people so that they 
can enjoy them, like all other citizens. 
That is why we are here. We are here so 
that if a person is denied these rights in 
Florida or in Rhode Island, he will be 
brought to account, because today we 
shall say that, as a matter of policy, 
every citizen in the United States has 
equal rights. That is why we are here. 
If there is no discrimination in the South, 
Senators from that area of the country 
will have no worry about the bill and will 
have nothing to fear. 

I am beginning to think that Senators 
are trying to protect what is called a 
way of life. And what is that way of life 
that we have been talking about on the 
floor of the Senate if it does not exist? 
Senators wish to give the Negro what 
they think they should give the Negro. 
Senators wish to be noble to the Negro 
on Christmas Day, and we wish to be 
noble to Negroes and all Americans 365 
days of the year—and not merely to those 
that we like or the ones under our 
charge but all of them, every child, 
man, and woman, regardless of the color 
of his or her skin. Those are the people 
we are trying to protect—not only the 
mammy who carried the Senator, but 
everyone’s mammy. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. What I am trying to 
do is to get a little more light and a 
little less heat. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator asked 
me to yield. When the Senator from 
Rhode Island speaks, he speaks not only 
for the benefit of the Senator from Flor- 
ida, but for all of his people, and he 
speaks so that even down in Florida he 
can be heard. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
they are listening. If the Senator will 
listen to my question, I assure him that 
it is a respectful one. The Senator has 
dwelt entirely on the school lunch fea- 
ture of the amendment and not at all on 
that part which disturbs me most. I wish 
to ask the Senator whether or not, with- 
out that amendment, funds from the 
Federal Government to help operate the 
agricultural departments in high schools 
all over the country and the ROTC de- 
partments high schools all over the 
country which are not completely inte- 
grated, but which are being integrated 
under Federal court orders, so that com- 
plete integration will be accomplished in 
2, 3, 4, or 5 years, according to the pro- 
gram that has been laid down, could be 
cut off at the whim of the bureau that 
is handling the distribution of those 
funds? 

Mr. PASTORE. The word I do not 
like is “whim.” First of all, those 
charged with the administration of these 
programs are not monsters. I believe 
that any locality which is making a good 
attempt in good faith to carry out the 
spirit of the law will not be hurt in any 
way. But we are declaring it to be public 
policy today that all the money of all 
the people of the United States cannot 
be used for the benefit of only a section 
of those people. It must be used with- 
out discrimination for the benefit of all. 
That is all we are declaring today as 
our policy. There are provisions in 
the measure for voluntary compliance. 
There are provisions in the measure for 
hearings and for reviews. There are pro- 
visions in the measure that before any 
action can be taken, the issue will rest 
before the Congress for a period of 30 
days, and even then an appeal can be 
taken from the ruling of the court. 
Therefore, I say to my good friend from 
Florida that anyone who is acting in 
good faith, and anyone who intends to 
carry out the spirit of the proposed legis- 
lation will not be hurt in the case that 
has been cited as an example, or the 
hypothesis that has been put before us 
by the Senator from Florida. Anyone 
who is of good heart need not fear the 
law. It is only those who will insist on 
a way of life that is not American. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, is not 
the time being charged to the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is being charged to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. How much more time 
have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has 7 minutes 
remaining. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield. 
My present address is my valedictory. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island to say that so long as school 
districts are desegregating, under the 
orders of the Court, and 4, 5, 6, or 8 years 
may be required to complete desegrega- 
tion—but a district court of the United 
States has approved a particular pro- 
gram as to that particular school—so 
long as that is happening, no Federal 
funds under the proposed legislation 
could be cut off from such a school? 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall not say for 5 
or 6 years. That is too long atime. I 
do not see why we have to wait 5 or 6 
years to desegregate. I can see how it 
might require 2 months, 6 months, or a 
year, but the process cannot take an eter- 
nity. Five or six years is not necessary. 

Mr. President, all I am saying to the 
Senator that if he will read the measure 
from cover to cover, he will conclude that 
it is a reasonable bill. Every precaution 
has been taken in the proposed legisla- 
tion not to make it a vindictive or puni- 
tive statute. No punishments are in- 
volved in the measure. Time and again 
we say that attempts must be made at 
voluntary compliance. We afford a 
hearing, an appeal, and an opportunity 
to have the matter come before the Con- 
gress. 

I repeat. The Senator can state all 
all the hypotheses he desires. He can 
give me all the “ifs” and “buts.” 

I repeat that anyone who is of good 
heart need not fear the law. But the 
proposed legislation would enunciate the 
policy of the United States and pro- 
claim, “You cannot use, under title VI, 
the taxpayers’ money of this country 
unless you use it for the benefit of all 
citizens.” 

There are safeguards in the measure 
to make sure that no capriciousness will 
rule the land—that no whims will rule 
the land—for that is the word that is 
customarily used in the Senate. We hear 
about the whim of the individual. 

Mr. President, who are those individ- 
uals? Is the Attorney General a mon- 
ster? Is Secretary Celebrezze a mon- 
ster? Those are men who have achieved 
prominence in our community because 
of public service. They will not push 
people around. They will not kick peo- 
ple in the face. They will make sure 
that the law is observed, and they will 
give people a reasonable opportunity to 
come into compliance. Those are the 
men who are representing our Govern- 
ment. 

If we have lost faith in the mechanism 
of our democratic process, in the people 
who operate our Government, in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives, then we are all wasting our time. 
But the law was never intended to do 
that. The law was intended to make 
people understand that, in 1964, we have 
reached the crossroads when the Decla- 
ration of Independence will mean and 
must mean something. That is equality 
of opportunity. That is all we are going 
to do in this law. We are trying to put in 
effect and are enunciating what our fore- 
fathers said many years ago when they 
said all men are created equal—and they 
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meant whether a man was white or black. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
mean he has lost faith in district judges 
who have approved plans under which 
integration plans have been established? 

Mr. PASTORE. I have not lost faith 
in any of them. All I am saying is that 
the proposed law provides for procedures 
even before the cases reach the judges. 
If they are not good enough, I think the 
Attorney General has still further ways 
to deal with problems in the depart- 
ments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have very little time. I wish to yield 
myself 1 minute of time in order to make 
one clarifying statement as manager of 
the bill. I speak only for myself. I have 
studied the question raised by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee for long hours and 
have consulted many officials of our 
Government. 

It is my view that title VI would not 
be used for action terminating, reduc- 
ing, or refusing assistance in such a case 
as has been mentioned because of dis- 
satisfaction with the terms of the appli- 
cable court order or the speed with which 
it directs desegregation procedure. 

If there is dissatisfaction with the pro- 
visions of the bill, it seems to me the 
proper manner of proceeding would be 
to seek modification of the court order 
under title IV. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is 
eminently correct. There must be some 
understanding and appreciation of fair- 
ness on the part of our officials. This is 
a highly complicated matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield myself 15 
seconds. 

The question will not be settled in a 
half hour on the floor of the Senate. I 
believe we can trust our public officials in 
the various agencies, and the courts of 
our Nation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on sev- 
eral occasions within the past week I 
stated that the most inspiring aspect of 
the 83 days of debate was the absolute 
absence of acrimony on an issue that is 
of grave importance, one that easily 
could have generated hostility and anger. 
Throughout 83 days, so far as I can 
recall, there was not a single manifesta- 
tion of hate or insult among the Members 
of the Senate. 

To myself, I said it was majestic and 
noble for men of deep convictions to de- 
bate for practically 90 days, finally lose 
the argument, and never reveal one sense 
of resentment, if I may put it that way. 
The decision was accepted as the judg- 
ment of the Senate. 

Today is the first time that there have 
sprung into the Senate debates the flames 
of anger and passion. I hope that by 
the time the Senate concludes its delib- 
erations today the spirit which prevailed 
until today will be reestablished. 

I have not voted for some of the pro- 
posals made, but I have respected the 
arguments and I recognize that the view 
of Senators on the other side of the 
question may be a bit different from my 
view. I recognize that they are honest, 
and that Senators believe that my views 
are honest. 
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The thing to be done, if there are any 
wounds that have come from the de- 
bate, is to heal them, in the interest of 
the future of our country. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
8 2 minutes, if I need that much 

e. 

We can all take judicial notice that 
there is a great deal of racial discrimina- 
tion in all parts of the country. In the 
long debate of the past 2 months or 
more, there has been constant discussion 
of discrimination that exists in public 
accommodation facilities throughout the 
country. Recently a dramatic example 
of segregation was played up in the press 
in regard to serving Negroes in a public 
accommodations facility. One cannot 
read the accounts of a great American, 
Dr. Martin Luther King, without know- 
ing that segregation still exists. 

I invite attention to the amendment, 
and point out what I think is a serious 
oe that would result from its adop- 
tion. 

When the bill becomes law there will 
be procedures for ultimate decision. If 
a proposal of an administrative body pro- 
vided for in the bill or a finding of a 
court in the process of adjudication is 
unfair, there can be an appeal. But 
under this amendment, there must be 
compliance with the finding of the dis- 
trict court. 

It would be a great mistake to adopt 
this amendment. We are in the process 
of passing a bill that provides, as was 
stated by the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], for proce- 
dures of mediation, conciliation, and in- 
vestigation to try to protect the accused 
from being brought into court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 1 minute 
more. 

The retention of judicial procedures is 
also provided for in the bill, for proce- 
dures before the courts all the way up to 
the Supreme Court. We should not stop 
that kind of procedure by the new proce- 
dure at the district court level. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 6 minutes 
remaining. 

The Senator from Colorado was seek- 
ing the floor before the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to 
speak further on this question, but the 
distinguished senior Senator from Flori- 
da [Mr. HOorTLAN DI has raised a question 
which I think is answered in the bill. 
He is entitled to an answer; and I shall 
state my understanding of that question. 

He asked whether or not schools, or 
others qualified, would be shut off from 
funds if they were attempting to comply 
with an order of the court. 

On page 34 of the bill there is the fol- 
lowing proviso: 


No such action shall be taken until the 
department or agency concerned has advised 
the appropriate person or persons of the fail- 
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ure to comply with the requirement and has 
determined that compliance cannot be se- 
cured by voluntary means. 


It is inconceivable to me that this 
proviso could mean that the word “com- 
ply” means anything else or could mean 
anything beyond the lawful order of a 
court which had been properly entered. 

I do not deem that it could be twisted 
or distorted in any such way that it could 
go beyond that meaning—in other words, 
that anyone who was seeking to cut off 
the funds of such a program could in- 
sist that any political unit of a State go 
beyond the lawful orders of a decree 
properly entered in a court. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
another point which has been repeated 
over and over again. 

(At this point Mr. BAYH took the chair 
as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr.ALLOTT. I invite attention to the 
last clause of that paragraph at the top 
of page 35: “and such action shall not be 
deemed committed to an unreviewable 
agency discretion within the meaning of 
that section.” 

What that clause means is that the 
review of this matter, under the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, can even involve 
the discretion—I repeat—it can even in- 
volve the discretion of the agency that 
made the finding. 

This is not ordinary law. This is con- 
trary to the ordinary law that discre- 
tionary matters are not ordinarily re- 
viewable. 

I have just one other comment to make 
in conclusion. I am opposed to this par- 
ticular motion and amendment and I 
invite attention to page 14317 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday, to which 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] has referred, and 
in which his amendment is printed. Sec- 
tion 606 reads: 

No action shall be taken pursuant to this 
title which terminates, reduces, denies, or 
discontinues, or which has the effect of ter- 
minating, reducing, denying, or discontinu- 
ing, Federal financial assistance for public 
education or the school lunch program in 
any school district unless such school dis- 
trict, or officials thereof, shall have failed 
to comply with an order by a United States 
district court relating to desegregation of 
public schools. 


What this means is that under no cir- 
cumstances could the provisions of title 
VI be brought into play until such time 
as each and every school district in the 
United States, where it was sought to 
enforce the provisions of title VI, had 
been brought into court and the pro- 
ceeding terminated and decision or judg- 
ment rendered. 

In other words—to repeat—if Sen- 
ators will read this closely, it would mean 
that title VI would become effective as 
to any school district only after that 
school district had been brought into 
court and a final decree secured against 
it. 

Mr. President, as earlier stated, I did 
not intend to speak further on this 
matter but I believe the question raised 
by the distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida was not completely answered. 

I hope that my own explanation will 
help to clarify the matter and make leg- 
islative history concerning it. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me for 
10 seconds? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida at any time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to express my 
appreciation to the Senator from Col- 
orado for his responsiveness, and for 
his courtesy. I am sorry we are not re- 
ceiving that kind of treatment from 
other sources. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when Senators vote on any amend- 
ment, they should understand what it 
is they are voting on. A rather confus- 
ing argument is being made against the 
amendment by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT] and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] to the ef- 
fect that the amendment is not really 
necessary, that the school lunch money 
would not be cut off from the little chil- 
dren because the school was segregated. 

Yet that is an obvious purpose of the 
title. Certainly, the Senator from New 
York [Mr Javrts] spelled this out to the 
Senate, if the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land did not, that the whole purpose of 
the title is to cut off all Federal aid in 
any program with respect to which there 
is discrimination. 

It is clearly understood that the Su- 
preme Court ruled any segregation of a 
school is discrimination. 

We should understand that 

Let us look at the situation in my 
State, there are two parishes—Orleans, 
where the great city of New Orleans is 
located, and East Baton Rouge—only 2 
parishes out of 64 where there has been 
any desegregation of the schools at all, 
and even those 2 parishes are not com- 
pletely desegregated. 

New Orleans has desegregated the first 
few grades of its public schools, and East 
Baton Rouge has desegregated the 11th 
and 12th grades. Even those two par- 
ishes could be held to have complied with 
this title. The whole purpose of the title 
is to cut off all Federal aid, which means 
that people will be told in 62 parishes, 
and perhaps 64, poor though they may 
be, but proud as they are, that they must 
swallow their pride in order to get a hot 
lunch for their schoolchildren with the 
help of the Federal Government, or their 
children will have to go without insofar 
as Federal help is concerned. 

What I am trying to say is that the 
people will obey a court order, but 
they will not integrate just to get 
their share of Federal money. If they 
are not in violation of any law, if they are 
clearly within their rights in doing what 
they are doing, they will not surrender 
their convictions in order to get a hand- 
out of some of their own tax money, 

Mr. President, I am proud that my 
uncle started the school lunch program 
in Louisiana. I suspect that Louisiana 
was the first State in the Union to have 
a State school lunch program for all 
children in public schools. This program 
was started without any Federal aid. If 
Federal aid should be cut off, we should 
try to feed those children without Fed- 
eral aid. 

The people of the South are poor com- 
pared to the people of the North gen- 
erally. Since Reconstruction days, most 
of the people of the South have been 
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poor. But, we are proud. We shall not 
swallow our convictions merely to seek 
Federal money. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
point may have already been made. If 
so, even if it is repetitive, I believe it 
should be made. In effect, we have al- 
ready voted on this same question. 

Three days ago, we voted down the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Ervin], which would have required a 
court order before Federal funds could 
be cut off under title VI. 

We defeated the amendment with the 
jury trial provisions by a 68-to-16 vote, 
and the amendment with the court trial 
provision by a 65-to-19 vote. 

Those amendments were quite simi- 
lar to this one. They were somewhat 
broader, but the principle involved was 
the same, and I hope the result will be 
the same today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in my 
speech yesterday I attempted to reem- 
phasize some of my objections to the bill 
before the final vote. I am amazed to 
note that at this late hour some of the 
proponents of the bill are still filled with 
emotion when discussing it. They seem 
to permit their emotions to override their 
reason. They will not attempt to argue 
an issue when raised but they resort to 
a discussion of other parts of the bill. 
This is plainly an attempt to divert at- 
tention from an indefensible position. 

My good friend, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], instead of 
relegating his remarks to the issue raised 
by the senior Senator from Tennessee, 
alleges that Negroes in the South are 
refused a drink of water if they go toa 
drugstore or to a motel or to a restaurant 
and ask for it. I doubt that, but the 
proprietor who owns and operates a 
drugstore, motel, or restaurant, is within 
his legal rights if he should refuse service 
of any kind. 

As late as 1959 the Federal courts have 
held that a private business can refuse 
service to anyone. This was the Howard 
Johnson case. The Court held that the 
refusal to serve did not violate the 14th 
amendment nor the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. 

It has been pointed out here on many 
occasions that Congress, in 1875, I be- 
lieve it was, passed a law similar to title 
II that we are now attempting to enact, 
and which deals with public accommo- 
dations. The 1875 statute was litigated 
in the courts. It was not only unpopu- 
lar, but the Supreme Court in 1883 de- 
clared it unconstitutional. That is still 
the law today. 

Senators take the position that the 
“great” Dr. King is acting within the 
law when he attempts to force integra- 
tion in motels, hotels, and other accom- 
modations. I say he is acting against 
the law, because the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided in 1883 and 
later, as I have just indicated, that the 
owner of a restaurant, motel, or other 
accommodation is the master of it, and 
can serve anyone he chooses. He pays 
the taxes on these facilities. He manages 
them according to his own desires. 
There is still such a thing as private 
property. The people who participate in 
sit-ins on privately owned property are 
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in violation of the law and the owners 
of such establishments have the right to 
have them prosecuted for trespass. 

Many Senators do not seem to under- 
stand the problems with which the South 
has been confronted. They depend en- 
tirely too much on newspapers and other 
news media for their information. News- 
papers, television, and radio are always 
eager to provide a big story. I saw a pic- 
ture this morning, on the front page of 
the Washington Post, showing a police- 
man in St. Augustine, fully clad, minus 
his shoes, jumping into a swimming pool 
in order to arrest seven or eight Negroes 
who were in the pool in defiance of the 
law. I would not be a bit surprised to 
learn that the officer was induced to take 
the plunge by some photographer in or- 
der to obtain a dramatic shot. I know 
that the same sort of thing happened in 
Louisiana on two or three occasions. I 
saw pictures of cameramen from one of 
the national networks egging on a crowd, 
telling little children to scream and shout 
and wave their arms, when officers were 
attempting to clear the streets and main- 
tain order. 

There is no doubt in my mind—in fact 
I was told on two or three occasions— 
that some of the law enforcement officers 
were asked by a photographer to do such 
things to get a more sensational picture. 
That is the kind of claptrap that is 
printed all over the Nation and shown on 
television. 

The South acted within the law with 
respect to school segregation. It has 
done so since the Supreme Court decided 
the case of Plessy against Ferguson in 
1892 which provided that separate but 
equal facilities conformed to the Con- 
stitution. Our schools were constructed 
to provide facilities for both races 
strictly in accord with the law. 

The Plessy case was followed by at 
least 30 other cases from that date until 
the Brown case of 1954. 

Since the Court reversed the separate 
but equal facility doctrine, we from the 
South have been attempting to find a 
satisfactory solution to the problem of 
racial antagonism brought about by the 
Court. It will come in time, I hope. We 
are not going to help the process very 
much by sending the long arm of the 
Federal Government down there. 

As many Senators and others have 
stated, we cannot force people by law to 
associate with people not of their choos- 
ing. I tried to make that clear in my 
speech to the Senate yesterday. 

I hope my good friends in the Senate 
will take into consideration the fact that 
we have a vexing problem to deal with. 
We southerners may be a little hotheaded 
at times, but we have a serious problem 
in our part of the country. The North is 
beginning to have its troubles. I do not 
see the end of de facto segregation nor 
the attempts by Negroes to overcome it. 

We have had the problems of a multi- 
racial society in the South for 200 or 300 
years, and we hope to solve them. I re- 
peat, however, that it cannot be done by 
having the long arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment extend its force to coerce our 
people. I cannot understand how Sena- 
tors can condone the encouragement of 
law violations such as sit-ins. Integra- 
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tion will come whenever the people of 
both races are prepared to accept it. 
Force bills such as the pending one will 
not accomplish this. It cannot change 
any hearts or minds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Tennessee offered his 
amendment a few days ago, to strike 
from the bill title VI, I voted for the 
amendment, and I spoke in favor of it. 
I said then that the reason that I voted 
to strike title VI was that I believe title 
VI carries with it an element of coercion 
and an element of force which is alien to 
our system of government. I also sup- 
ported the amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], which would 
have assured that hearings consistent 
with Administrative Procedure Act re- 
quirements would be held under this 
title. That amendment also was de- 
feated. 

The Senate has expressed its will. 
The Senate will not amend the title, and 
it will not strike it out. 

I must say to my friend from Ten- 
nessee that I do not think the amend- 
ment will be adopted. While I still be- 
lieve that the title embodies the element 
of coercion and strikes at the innocent 
as well as the guilty, I shall not vote for 
the motion to recommit after all the 
many days of debate and discussion that 
have been held on the bill. 

However, his effort should bear fruit, 
because when the regulations are issued 
under this title, they must be referred to 
committees of Congress. 

I hope that when such regulations and 
orders are referred, that the committees 
of Congress and the Congress itself— 
perhaps by resolution or otherwise—will 
assure that title VI will be administered 
fairly; that it will not strike unduly at 
innocent people; and that the element of 
coercion may be limited. Therefore I 
must say that I believe the forthcoming 
vote is really a vote on whether to refer 
the bill. 

I recognize the sincerity of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, in offering this 
amendment, and I believe his efforts will 
bear fruit when regulations under title 
VI are issued and when the Congress 
passes on them. I have expressed my 
position in this debate and also by my 
votes on this title, but I cannot vote for 
the motion. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may need to 
ask a question of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. If the people of Memphis, in the 
example which he cited, are obeying the 
order of the Federal court, and are de- 
segregating their schools, and have only 
2 years to go to comply with the court’s 
order, does he really believe that the De- 
partment of Justice would move in and 
overrule the judge’s decision, which is 
being complied with by the people of 
Memphis, and penalize the city or the 
school district and the recipients therein 
of Federal aid for doing what the court 
had ordered to be done? I wonder 
whether the legislative history that is 
being written here would not obviate 
the problem. I hope it would. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the question of the Senator, I 
would not assume that officials of the 
present administration or of any future 
administration would be cruel, partial, or 
arbitrary. However, I seem to recall 
what a great American statesman said— 
I may not be able to quote him exactly: 
“Where power is involved, trust no man.” 

We are writing a law. I am asking 
only for a simple amendment which 
would provide that in case the people of 
Memphis, or any other community, are 
complying with a court order, they will 
not be subject to this provision in the bill 
insofar as their schools are concerned. I 
oan like to read the provision in the 

ill: 

Each Federal department and agency which 
is empowered to extend Federal financial as- 
sistance to any program or activity, by way 
of grant, loan, or contract other than a con- 
tract of insurance or guarantee, is author- 
ized and directed— 


This is the bill we are about to enact— 


to effectuate the provisions of section 601 
with respect to such program or activity. 


The bill before the Senate, to be voted 
upon, authorizes and directs every Fed- 
eral agency and department that pro- 
vides financial assistance to any program 
or activity to proceed to issue rules and 
regulations providing for the discontinu- 
ance of aid if there is discrimination. 

Please understand, I do not support 
discrimination. This is not a perfect 
world in which we live. I did not rise to 
raise the entire civil rights issue. I seek 
adoption of an amendment which would 
give the people whom I represent some 
time to prepare their plans, go into court, 
and submit their plans for desegregation 
to the judge. Then if the court enters 
a proper order, which is subject to an 
appeal—if an appellate court does not 
agree with the order, it remands the case 
with instructions which then become the 
order—they would have time in which to 
comply. Once the Federal court ap- 
proves their plan for desegregation, they 
can proceed in accordance with the terms 
of that order. 

I do not assume that any official would 
be arbitrary, harsh, and unjust. But the 
point which is involved in the question 
of the Senator from Alaska and in the 
argument of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] against my amend- 


ment is that the bill we are about to 


pass will not be enforced. I must assume 
that it will be enforced. I do not assume 
that it will be enforced harshly or arbi- 
trarily. I am not here attempting to 
kill the bill or obviate the entire pro- 
gram about which we have been 
debating. 

Have I answered the Senator’s 
question? 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

I would hope that his fears prove to 
be groundless and that if a school dis- 
trict was, in good faith, carrying out the 
orders of a Federal judge, who is a part 
of the machinery of Federal enforce- 
ment, no penalty would be imposed. I 
am hopeful that the legislative history 
which is being made in the Chamber 
now will support that view. For the 
Federal enforcement authorities to do 
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otherwise would seem to be a travesty 
on justice and should not be counte- 
nanced. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has 7 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized for 
7 additional minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to await the President’s signature 
upon the bill, thus enacting it into law, 
before saying some of the things that I 
have said today, and some of the things 
that Iam about to say. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumPHREY] has advised his people that 
the bill would not affect them. I tell my 
colleagues that the bill will affect almost 
every single community in Tennessee. 
Tolerance, patience, and understanding 
on the part of the Senate would have 
borne good fruit. If, instead of arbi- 
trarily voting down practically all 
amendments, the Senate had carefully 
considered each amendment on its 
merits, I am confident that I would now 
be making a speech in favor of passage 
of a much better civil rights bill. How- 
ever that may be, that is now irrelevant. 

When the bill becomes law, as I said 
earlier, I intend to urge, in consonance 
with my responsibility, that the people 
of my State undertake to comply with 
the law. 

I say to my neighbor from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], whom I love as a neighbor 
and a friend, that my people would pre- 
fer to submit to a Federal judge whom 
they know, and who has some knowledge 
of the circumstances that prevail, their 
plan for school desegregation, for ap- 
proval or disapproval and the ultimate 
entering of an order. If they comply 
with the final order of the court, they 
should not be subject to denial, or the 
threat of denial of Federal aid. 

I know there are some who prefer that 
an employee of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission fulfill this function, but I would 
like to ameliorate this issue that gnaws 
at the vitals of my country. 

I say to the Senator from Minnesota 
that he probably has not had the ex- 
perience of having leading citizens refuse 
to shake hands with him because he had 
not signed the southern manifesto. He 
has not had the experience of having 
leaders in communities of his State look 
the other way and cross to the other side 
of the street because he had voted for a 
civil rights bill. 

I thought the southern manifesto was 
a great mistake for the South. It is my 
belief that this sweeping civil rights bill 
is now nearing enactment largely be- 
cause of the massive resistance by the 
South to the 1954 Supreme Court de- 
cision. I believed that we should recog- 
nize that decision as the law of the 
land—and many of my people did so 
recognize it. 

We have made great progress. We 
have much further to go. I wish to help 
my people make further progress. But 
it has been difficult, and it will continue 
to be difficult. Nevertheless, unless 
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there is general compliance in the 
months ahead, enforcement procedures 
may become harsh indeed. 

I urge adoption of an amendment 
which would provide that Federal as- 
sistance to public education, let me re- 
peat, including Federal assistance to the 
school lunch program for children not 
old enough to vote, having no responsi- 
bility for what some official may have 
done, and no power to correct it, shall 
not be cut off, unless there is failure 
to comply with a desegregation order of 
a Federal court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has exhausted 
his time. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Tennessee. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bark in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 434 Leg.] 
Aiken Gruening Morse 
Allott Hart Morton 
Anderson Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hayden Mundt 
Bayh Hickenlooper Muskie 
Beall Hill Nelson 
Bennett Holland Neuberger 
Bible Hruska Pastore 
Boggs Humphrey Pearson 
Brewster Inouye Pell 
Burdick Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, Va Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston Randolph 
Cannon Jordan, N.C, Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Case Keating Russell 
Church Kennedy Saltonstall 
Clark Kuchel Scott 
Cooper Lausche Simpson 
Cotton Long, Mo Smathers 
Long, La. Smith 
Dirksen Magnuson Sparkman 
Dodd Mansfield Stennis 
Dominick McCarthy Symington 
Douglas McClellan Talmadge 
Eastland Thurmond 
Edmondson McGovern Tower 
Ellender McIntyre Walters 
McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Po: Mechem Williams, Del 
Fulbright Metcalf Yarborough 
Goldwater Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Monroney Young, Ohio 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 5 minutes on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
desire to point out that all the simple 
motion that has been made by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would do would be 
to provide that no program for aiding 
a school district or Federal financial 
assistance for public education and the 
school lunch program shall be cut off 
from the school district unless such 
school district disobeys the order of a 
Federal court. 

The question is not primarily one of 
civil rights; it is primarily an educa- 
tional matter. I have reached that con- 
clusion after 6 years’ service on the Edu- 
cational Subcommittee and experience 
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in my own State. I have listened care- 
fully to the arguments on both sides of 
the question of the Gore motion. They 
have been primarily civil rights argu- 
ments, but I think they have failed to 
touch what is going on in school dis- 
tricts in my State and in many other 
States. 

This is an educational amendment, 
not a civil rights amendment. In my 
opinion most of the argument on this 
motion has been directed at the bill it- 
self, or broader questions than Federal 
aid to a local school district. 

In my State many of the richest dis- 
tricts will not accept and do not use the 
school lunch program. The city of Dallas 
does not use it and will not have it. 
Many school districts over the State will 
not accept any Federal moneys for any- 
thing. The ultraconservatives control 
many of the school boards, and they say 
that the school lunch program, or any 
program of Federal aid to a school dis- 
trict,isa dole. They say, “Federal money 
is involved and we will not have it.” 
Moneys are cut off and students do not 
get the benefit of the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

Now we hear the ultraliberals on the 
other side saying, “We will cut the money 
off from local school districts for an- 
other reason.” The result will be that 
the poor schoolchildren will be caught 
between the upper and nether millstones 
and their educational opportunities will 
be ground down. 

The amendment would help education. 
A vote for the amendment is a vote 
for education, and a vote against the 
amendment is a vote against education, 
because just as sure as night follows day, 
if the bill goes into effect, a threat to cut 
off moneys will only give encouragement 
to that portion of the community that is 
now fighting Federal school aid programs 
in practically every district in my State. 
They are saying—and they have said 
over and over, when this question has 
been the issue in school board elections— 
“Tf you take this Federal money, the next 
thing you know they will be trying to tell 
you how to operate the schools.” 

Mr. President, I have visited school 
districts in my State and begged them to 
accept the school lunch money so that 
the poor children in the district could 
get a school lunch. 

In many districts, they have refused. 
They have said: 

If we take the lunch money, the next 
thing we know they will be telling us how 
to operate the schools. 


So the passage of the bill with these 
punitive provisions will not result in a 
change of attitudes of school boards. It 
will only give encouragement to that 
minority on the school boards or in the 
communities that has been fighting all 
kinds of Federal aid to schools all the 
time. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Education, I am a coauthor of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Two years ago I visited the superintend- 
ent of one school district and said: 

Do you have the science laboratories and 
the foreign language laboratories in your 
high school that are provided under the 
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National Defense Education Act in your 
high schools? 


The superintendent said: 


Certainly not. We take care of our own. 
We will not accept that Federal money. 


That is the fight which those of us who 
have been working for education for 
years have on our hands. We have been 
going to those communities and begging 
them to accept the school lunch money 
and the National Defense Education Act 
teaching aids so that the poor children 
in the district who are hungry can get 
a lunch each day in schools. Some of 
the largest and richest cities in my State 
will not accept the school lunch program. 
Most of the richest school districts will 
not accept it. But there are poor chil- 
dren in those districts who are going 
hungry every day. 

To reject this amendment would 
weaken education, because rejection 
would not result in a change in attitude 
on the question of segregation or inte- 
gration. Such a change in attitude 
would have to come through persuasion, 
through court actions, or by other means. 

I point out that people who have been 
fighting Federal programs for years will 
have their hands strengthened by the 
proposed legislation. More schoolchil- 
dren will be going hungry to bed every 
night. There will be more schools with- 
out equipment and teaching aids in the 
sciences and foreign languages under the 
National Defense Education Act. More 
schools will be without scientific equip- 
ment in their high schools. More school 
districts will lack the electronic facilities 
and tape recorders that are provided un- 
der the National Defense Education Act 
program with which students can learn 
foreign languages. The net effect of re- 
jecting the amendment would be to 
weaken education, particularly in those 
States that need the assistance the most. 

The vote of this limited amendment is 
an education or an antieducation vote. 
I repeat that it is not a civil rights or 
an anti-civil-rights vote. 

The schoolchildren are being squeezed 
between the contending social forces. If 
the best interests of the schoolchildren 
is the only consideration, they will not be 
punished, hungered, and deprived be- 
cause of the disagreements of their par- 
ents. If we think only of the educational 
interests of the schoolchildren, all school- 
children, black and white, we will feed 
them and give them the best teaching aids 
we can, while the fight over civil rights is 
being settled. When two women each 
claiming to be the true mother of a child 
brought it before King Solomon for solu- 
tion, he rejected the claim of the woman 
who would see the child cut in twain 
before giving it up, and awarded the 
child to the true mother who would sur- 
render it before seeing it killed. As one 
who taught school for years, I put the in- 
terest of schoolchildren and education 
first. Those who would punish the 
schoolchildren, deny them training and 
learning aids, deny them a nutritious 
meal at noon, leave them hungry and 
huddled and afraid, are false friends of 
the children and of education. Those 
who treat small schoolchildren in this 
manner are like the false mother before 
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King Solomon, if she couldn’t get her 
way, she would kill the child. 

Let us not weaken our schools, but 
keep this school lunch money for all 
children, black and white. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the mo- 
tion is merely another assault on title 
VI, which I believe is a good provision 
of the bill. I think that if we had en- 
acted a separate measure containing the 
provisions in title VI some time ago, we 
would not be asked to enact some of the 
other measures which we are asked to 
enact today. I believe that if people in 
the States and localities are going to ac- 
cept Federal money and Federal support, 
they must not engage in any kind of dis- 
crimination which is contrary to Federal 
policy. Therefore I intend to vote against 
the motion of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes and ask that the Chair 
notify me when I have used that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. The difficulty with the 
amendment is that it would mean that 
title VI would not reach the schools in 
the enforcement gap. The schools in 
the gap are those which are not already 
subject to court orders to desegregate, 
or those which the Attorney General will 
not for a time catch up with by bringing 
desegregation suits under title IV of the 
bill. Under the amendment, segregation 
in such districts would simply continue 
until suits finally caught up with them. 
A school district which is actually in 
good faith beginning the desegregation 
process is fully protected by the present 
language of title VI because a district 
can get judicial review of any order to 
cut off Federal aid, whether or not the 
aid statute itself calls for judicial review; 
if it does not, the district could get re- 
view under the present terms of title VI. 
If judicial review were sought, no court 
which had already entered an order for - 
desegregation would enter a conflicting 
order under title VI of the bill. 

As the Senator from Rhode Island has 
properly pointed out, the following pro- 
tective words, with which I do not agree 
but which nonetheless are in the bill, will 
be enforced by the courts; that is, that 
an order cutting off funds “shall be con- 
sistent with the achievement of the ob- 
jective of the statute” under which the 
aid is authorized. Where the objective 
of the statute is to feed children rather 
than to educate children, those funds will 
not be cut off if there is good faith com- 
pliance with the other parts of the law 
with relation to desegregation. 

The danger of the amendment is that 
schools in what I have called the en- 
forcement gap, which may last for 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, or 10 years, will not be reached at 
all. That is wrong, because it would de- 
feat the purpose we are trying to accom- 
plish. If there is one thing upon which 
this Nation agrees, it is that at long last 
the money of taxpayers, black or white, 
of the United States shall not be used to 
promote the segregation of our schools 
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or any other activity which is supported 
by public money. Therefore, the motion 
should be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
minutes of the Senator from New York 
have expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself whatever time is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I agree with 
the statement of the Senator from Texas 
Mr. YARBOROUGH] about the significance 
of the amendment. I believe that one 
of the most unfortunate effects of past 
actions in this field has been its effect 
upon education. Basically, the whole 
civil rights controversy goes back to the 
neglect of our education in this country 
for 75 or 100 years. We have done a mis- 
erable job, both at the national and the 
local level, in the field of education. The 
backlog of neglect has caught up with 
us. I think that was one of the reasons 
for the 1954 Supreme Court decision. 

But the particular amendment to 
which reference has been made should 
be judged upon its own merits. In that 
connection, and in order to clarify the 
record, I should like to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not a fact that 
if the motion were agreed to by the Sen- 
ate, no substantial delay in the proceed- 
ings and the ultimate vote would result? 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In other words, 
the Members of the Senate can con- 
sider this particular motion on its merits 
without entailing any delay whatever to 
afinal vote. Therefore it should be con- 
sidered entirely on its merits, and not 
in the context of a delay of a final vote 
upon the measure. 

I think it was wise of the Senator from 
Tennessee to put the proposal in the 
framework that there will be no delay 
in a final decision of the Senate, and 
that therefore, the motion should be 
considered on its merits. 

It has been stated that this proposal 
was voted on a few days ago and re- 
jected. That statement is quite irrele- 
vant to this issue, because we know, un- 
der the parliamentary situation that de- 
veloped, with the great many amend- 
ments being offered under a limitation 
of time, most of those amendments were 
voted upon not because of the context 
of the amendments, but because of those 
who offered them. Senators came into 
the Chamber and asked, “Who offered 
it?” and made up their minds on that 
basis, not knowing what was involved. 

Now, because there is a little more de- 
liberate approach in the last minutes, 
and because this is the only motion I 
know of—there may be one more—to 
come up, the Senate can review this 
question on its merits. 

I cannot understand why, in the im- 
portant area of education, the Senate 
should not be willing to restrict this 
drastic provision of the bill—one of the 
most objectionable—to conditions which 
the Senator from Tennessee has incor- 
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porated in his motion; that is, where a 
school district is in violation of a de- 
cree of a U.S. district court. 

It has already been stated very elo- 
quently by the Senator from Tennessee 
and other Senators that this is one of the 
most delicate areas of all, and one that 
cannot only cause great difficulty and 
trouble, but involve imposition upon in- 
nocent victims, and interfere with the 
orderly administration of our educa- 
tional system. This is the heart of the 
controversy. 

It is tragic that this very difficult social 
problem has been focused on education. 
There is no question that for the past 
10 years our educational system has suf- 
fered because of the civil rights con- 
troversy being so intimately connected 
with our public education system. 

So I hope Senators will look at this 
particular amendment with an objective 
point of view, and accept it. It would 
not delay final enactment of the bill as 
a whole. It would give some assurance 
to some school districts, certainly of my 
State, and I am sure of other States, 
that if they are in compliance with, or 
not in violation of, an order of the court, 
they may proceed in the development of 
their educational system. 

In connection with what the Senator 
from Louisiana said, in many areas of 
my State we are making very satisfac- 
tory progress, in an orderly and quiet 
and effective way, toward the solution of 
the problem in the schools. There are 
other areas where it is not proceeding, 
and where it should not, because it would 
cause a great deal of trouble if forced 
prematurely. But on the whole, the 
progress is very satisfactory. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not correct that a 
motion to commit with instructions is a 
parliamentary move made in the House— 
in which both the Senator and I served— 
on almost every important bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is quite cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GORE. From a parliamentary 
standpoint, is it not a fact that this is 
an instanter procedure? If the motion 
to commit with instructions is agreed to, 
the pending business before the Senate 
will then be the amendment. Some Sen- 
ators apparently believe that a motion 
to commit to a committee with instruc- 
tions to report forthwith involves a re- 
cess of the Senate while the committee 
meets. 

Is that the case? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is my under- 
standing that that is not the case. 

In order to make it very clear, I will 
ask the Chair, as a parliamentary in- 
quiry, to rule as to exactly what would 
happen if the motion should carry. 
Would it not result in making the sub- 
stance of the motion the business of the 
Senate, so that there would be no delay? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
present proposal is accepted by the Sen- 
ate; namely, to commit, and to report 
forthwith, the matter will come back to 
the Senate immediately on the question 
of agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Immediately? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Therefore, there 
would be no delay in the acceptance— 
assuming the Senate wishes to accept— 
of the motion. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
wish to ask me a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I wanted to ask a ques- 
tion of the majority leader. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am willing to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. AIKEN. So long as the Senator 
yields, I will ask the majority leader, 
through the Senator, inasmuch as some 
of us are trying to make plans for the 
evening, how long the majority leader 
contemplates keeping us in session. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
my own time, I will answer that it is the 
intention of the leadership to remain 
in session until a final vote is taken. At 
the present time, the best guess I can 
make is that the Senate could possibly 
finish by 4 o’clock. My judgment is it 
will be closer to 7 o’clock. But if disposi- 
tion is not made by then, the Senate will 
remain in session. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I` 
hope the Sente will give this proposal 
serious consideration, because the situa- 
tion now is quite different from the one 
which existed when similar amendments 
were offered a few days ago. 

I see no reason why every Senator— 
even those who strongly favor the bill, 
and who wish to see it enacted as soon 
as possible—among whom I do not count 
myself—since they would not encounter 
any delay could not accept a vote in 
favor of the motion, and then vote on 
the question of accepting the amend- 
ment as reported by the committee, with- 
out in any way jeopardizing the bill itself, 
or even the time by which it will be voted 
on finally. 

So I urge my colleagues in this partic- 
ular case to at least accept the motion, 
after which, of course, I would hope they 
would approve the amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

8 Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. GORE. Since the Senator rep- 
resents a State in which this question is 
a serious problem, is it his opinion that 
the people of Arkansas, and the people of 
the respective communities of Arkansas, 
would accept an order of a court which 
had resulted from the submission of plans 
by leaders of the community with greater 
willingness and better grace than an 
order of a Federal official in Washing- 
ton terminating Federal aid? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. It would be very assuring to the 
people. It would make the whole bill 
much more acceptable. There are other 
features in the bill which are not accept- 
able, but on the question of education, 
which is certainly one of the most sensi- 
tive areas, and has been since 1954, the 
acceptance of this amendment would 
make the bill much more palatable. 
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I have always thought that that was 
one of the reasons why there was great 
resentment in connection with the prob- 
lem of integration. The pressure from 
the Federal Government arose from the 
fact that instead of leaving it to Con- 
gress as it should have done, the Supreme 
Court undertook prematurely to inject 
itself as a legislative body into this field. 
I believe that was most unfortunate. 
This body had been moving—gradually, 
it is true, but it had been moving; and the 
question had been brought up time after 
time. We enacted two bills, one in 1957 
and one in 1960 in this general area; but 
if Congress had been able to work its will, 
I believe that the decisions in other fields 
would have been more acceptable. Asin 
this case, if Congress itself—including 
the Senate—will support this particular 
amendment, I know that it will make the 
entire bill to that extent more acceptable, 
and will make for a more peaceful tran- 
sition in the patterns which the bill seeks 
to reach in my State as well as in all the 
other States of the Union. 

So I hope the proponents of the bill 
will give serious consideration to this 
particular motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 74, as follows: 


[No. 435 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 

Byrd, Va Holland Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston Sparkman 
Eastland Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Ellender Lausche Talmadge 

Long, La. Thurmond 
Fulbright McClellan Walters 

Mechem Yarborough 
Hayden Robertson 

Russell 

NAYS—74 
Alken Goldwater Morse 
Allott Gruening Morton 
Anderson Hart Moss 
Bartlett Hartke Mundt 
Bayh Hickenlooper Muskie 
all Hruska Nelson 

Bennett Humphrey Neuberger 
Bible Inouye astore 

Jackson Pearson 
Brewster Javits Pell 
Burdick Jordan,Idaho Prouty 
Cannon Keating Proxmire 
Carlson Kennedy Randolph 
Case Kuchel Ribicoff 
Church Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Clark Magnuson Scott 
Cooper Mansfield Simpson 
Cotton McCarthy Smith 
Curtis McGee Symington 
Dirksen McGovern ‘Tower 
Dodd McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Dominick McNamara Williams, Del. 
Douglas Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Edmondson Miller Young, Ohio 
Fong Monroney 

NOT VOTING—1 
Engle 


So Mr. Gore’s motion was rejected. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the parliamentary situation? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, I 
have 13 minutes remaining. Is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield me 3 
minutes on my time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR MORTON 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

In today’s issues of the Washington 
News there appears an article under the 
byline of Jack Steele, an able reporter 
and an old friend, but I wish to make a 
few clarifications of his observations. 

He states that I was infuriated with 
the vote of my colleague and friend from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 

I happen to disagree with my friend 
from Arizona in regard to the constitu- 
tionality of titles II and VI, but I was 
not infuriated. 

The article further implies that I had 
been urging Senator GOLDWATER to vote 
for the bill. I have had no conversa- 
tions with my friend from Arizona on the 
matter of this bill. 

The article further states that I was 
absent from the floor when the Senator 
from Arizona made his speech indicating 
his position. 

That is true. I understood that we 
would have no more votes. We had had 
plenty already. As many of my col- 
leagues in the Senate know, my lady is 
unable to go out very much any more, 
but an old friend who had been in our 
wedding, was in town. I left the Hill, 
picked up my lady and was on my way to 
Bethesda to see our friend at her daugh- 
ter’s home when we heard the news on 
the radio. 

My wife’s comment was, “I’m proud of 
Barry.” 

My comment was, “He is causing me 
trouble, but I am proud of him, knowing 
that this decision is 99 percent Barry 
GOLDWATER and 1 percent politics.” 

I merely wished to set the record 
straight. 


A REPLY TO SENATOR GOLDWATER 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, yester- 
day my distinguised colleague, Senator 
GOLDWATER, to whose every word the 
country now properly gives its attention, 
announced that he would vote “no” on 
this bill. I regret very much his deci- 
sion and wish very much he had decided 
the other way. 

This legislation has been before Con- 
gress for a year. Members of the Sen- 
ate have labored long and hard for this 
bill under the leadership of Senator 
Dirksen, Senator MANSFIELD, Senator 
KucHEL, Senator Humpurey, and others. 
During the past 3 months, they have ex- 
amined every word and every comma. 
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Certainly any fear expressed by Senator 
GOLDWATER that emotion has ruled should 
have been dispelled in all that time, in 
all that debate, in all that analysis, and 
in all that opportunity to amend. 

Senator GoLpwATER made two points 
with repect to this bill which I believe 
urgently command reply in view of his 
important position in the Nation today. 
Both points have been raised many times 
before and answered many times, but 
since they come from so important a 
source, they must be answered again. 

First, he stated that there is no con- 
stitutional basis for the exercise of regu- 
latory authority in” titles L and VII of 
the bill, dealing with public accommoda- 
tions and equal employment opportunity, 
but that such action required a constitu- 
tional amendment; and, second, he stated 
that “to give genuine effect to the pro- 
hibitions of this bill will require the crea- 
tion of a Federal police force of mam- 
moth proportions” and will, in addition, 
he said, result “in the development of an 
informer psychology.” 

I rise to state my disagreement with 
both conclusions. 

The always missing element in the 
arguments against this bill has been 
recognition that as to constitutional 
rights, we are a nation, not a collection 
of States; that there are national rights 
and national responsibilities just as 
sacred, just as vital as States’ rights and 
just as fully entitled to protection by all 
the people. 

The constitutional basis for both titles 
II and VII is sound; as a ed 
national panel of attorneys and law 
school deans and professors has con- 
firmed, with ample citation of legal au- 
thorities, in a letter to the managers of 
this bill which has been referred to many 
times in this debate. 

The public accommodations provision, 
title II, is squarely based on both the 
commerce clause and the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The equal 
employment opportunities provision, title 
VII, is squarely based on the commerce 
clause. The 14th amendment basis for 
the public accommodations provision was 
reaffirmed by the Supreme Court as re- 
cently as last year, in the sit-in decisions 
which struck down State-enforced dis- 
crimination in restaurants and lunch 
counters. 

To challenge the commerce clause 
basis for either title II or title VII at the 
same time necessarily challenges the con- 
stitutionality of the entire range of exist- 
ing Federal statutes based on that clause, 
such as the child labor and minimum 
wage laws, the pure food and drug laws, 
the labor-management laws, including 
the recent Landrum-Griffin Act and the 
Equal Pay for Women Act, the false 
labeling acts, and the antitrust laws, all 
of which also regulate the economic ac- 
tivities of individuals and private enter- 
prise in their relations to other individ- 
uals and all of which also are deeply 
founded upon public morality. 

All have been repeatedly upheld by 
the Supreme Court against constitutional 
attack. In addition to these, we have 
the wide range of existing State legisla- 
tion covering both the subject matter of 
title II and the subject matter of title 
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VII, public accommodations and fair em- 
ployment practices. All these have been 
upheld by State courts, under State con- 
stitutional provisions paralleling the 
Federal constitutional provisions, and 
have been upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, under the applica- 
ble provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

The State public accommodations laws 
now number 32, and go back to 1865. 
It should be noted that 18 of the 32 were 
enacted before World War II; and 16 
of the first 18 were enacted by Republi- 
can State governments. Nineteen of the 
State fair employment practices laws 
were enacted under Republican gover- 
nors or by Republican legislatures; and 
the first four were enacted when Repub- 
licans controlled both houses of the legis- 
lature as well as the governorship. 

I point out that in New York, under 
Governor Dewey and a Republican-con- 
trolled State legislature, the first fair 
employment practices law in the Nation 
was passed in 1945. It has worked 
splendidly in that very important and 
very heavily populated industrial State. 

The fears of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] of a “Federal police 
force and an informer psychology” are 
equally unfounded. Those fears are re- 
butted by the long experience to the 
contrary of a majority of the States with 
their existing public accommodations 
and fair employment practices laws, 
many of which carry criminal penalties 
and are otherwise considerably more 
stringent and more far-reaching than 
the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 more minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, those 
fears are also rebutted by the Federal ex- 
perience to the contrary under the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960, which dealt 
with voting, and of which the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] says he 
approves. They are also rebutted by the 
experience under the many other Fed- 
eral regulatory statutes to which I have 
referred. Our Nation’s economy has 
grown and prospered because of, not in 
spite of, enforcement of these laws. Be- 
fore the enactment of all these laws— 
State and Federal—the same bugaboos 
about Federal policing and enforcement 
were raised; but the experience of many 
years has proved that such fears were 
imaginary and groundless. 

I conclude, therefore, that neither on 
constitutional grounds nor on the basis 
of fears about enforcement policy are the 
fears and the objections of the Senator 
from Arizona to title II and title VII 
tenable. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7152) to enforce the 
constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of 
the United States to provide injunctive 
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relief against discrimination in public 
accommodations, to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to institute suits to protect 
constitutional rights in public facilities 
and public education, to extend the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, to prevent dis- 
crimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 83 
days ago the Senate began consideration 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The 
longest debate in the history of this body 
is now about to conclude with the passage 
of this measure. 

These have been difficult and demand- 
ing days. I doubt whether any Senator 
can recall a bill which so tested our at- 
titudes of justice and equity, our abilities 
as legislators, our sense of fairness as 
individuals, and our loyalty to the Senate 
as an institution of democratic govern- 
ment. In these historic circumstances, it 
seems necessary to ask the question: 
Have we fully met our responsibilities in 
this time of testing? 

One must hesitate to attempt an an- 
swer when only history can be the au- 
thoritative judge of our efforts in this 
great debate. But if we are willing to 
look for more tentative answers, I sug- 
gest we consider the wisdom found in a 
little known address of Benjamin Frank- 
lin delivered to the closing session of the 
Constitutional Convention. The Conven- 
tion, meeting in Philadelphia in 1787, had 
labored for many months—from May to 
September—just as we have labored 
many months. The Convention con- 
tained delegates of many persuasions and 
opinions regarding the question of Fed- 
eral union—just as the Senate has been 
a body of divergent opinion on the issue 
of civil rights. Despite profound dis- 
agreements among the delegates, the 
Convention persevered—just as we have 
persevered—and eventually reached 
agreement on a Constitution to unite the 
several States. 

At the conclusion of these months of 
bitter debate and frequent discourage- 
ment, Dr. Franklin addressed these re- 
marks to the assembled delegates: 

Mr. President, I confess that there are sey- 
eral parts of this Constitution which I do not 
at present approve, but I am not sure I shall 
never approve them. For having lived long, 
I have experienced many instances of being 
obliged by better information, or fuller con- 
sideration, to change opinions even on im- 
portant subjects, which I once thought right 
but found to be otherwise. It is therefore 
that, the older I grow, the more apt I am to 
doubt my own judgment, and to pay more 
respect to the judgment of others. I doubt, 
too, whether any other convention we can 
obtain may be able to make a better Con- 
stitution. For when you assemble a number 
of men to have the advantage of their joint 
wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those 
men all their prejudices, their passions, their 
errors of opinion, their local interests, and 
their selfish views. From such an assembly 
can a perfect production be 1 | 
therefore astonishes me, sir, to find this sys- 
tem approaching so near to perfection as it 
does. Thus I consent, sir, to this Constitu- 
tion, because I expect no better and because 
I am not sure, that it is not the best. 


This Senator finds the wisdom of Ben- 


jamin Franklin most reassuring in evalu- 
ating our months of labor devoted to 
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passing H.R. 7152. If Franklin could ex- 
press with such humility certain doubts 
regarding one of the most remarkable 
political documents ever written, perhaps 
we can view our respective concerns over 
the contents of this measure with similar 
forbearance, tolerance, and charity. 

Each Senator must wish that certain 
decisions regarding H.R. 7152 had been 
otherwise. Some would desire no bill at 
all, others a bill with substantial modifi- 
cations, and still others a far stronger 
and more comprehensive measure. Each 
Senator must bring to this moment of 
final passage—to paraphrase the words 
of Dr. Franklin—his prejudices, his pas- 
sions, his errors of opinion, his local in- 
terests, and his selfish views. If this is 
the case, each Senator must be expected 
to doubt the perfection of the measure we 
are about to adopt. But this situation 
prevails with any political decision of 
historic magnitude. 

Yet this Senator stands with Dr. 
Franklin in also asserting that I will con- 
sent to this measure, because I expect no 
better and because I am not sure it is not 
the best. I will consent to this measure, 
because for the first time in recent his- 
tory the Congress of the United States 
will say in clear and unmistakable terms: 
“There is no room for second-class citi- 
zenship in our country.” Let no one 
doubt the historical significance of this 
ringing affirmation which we now deliver 
to the Nation and to the world. 

We shall demonstrate once again that 
the constitutional system bequeathed to 
us by such men as Benjamin Franklin re- 
mains a viable and effective instrument 
of government. We have read the polit- 
ical pundits who smugly proclaimed that 
Congress would never enact a meaning- 
ful and comprehensive civil rights bill. 
We have heard the extremists on both 
sides call for the defeat or emasculation 
of this measure. We have experienced 
our own moments of doubt as to whether 
or not the Senate would be equal to this 
momentous task. 

So having heard these predictions of 
doom and collapse and having experi- 
enced these moments of doubt and con- 
cern, let us now acknowledge that de- 
mocracy truly lives in the United States 
of America. The Senate has been equal 
to this mighty challenge. 

What have we sought to do in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964—the greatest piece of 
social legislation of our generation. 
First, we have dealt with the major prob- 
lem areas in this Nation’s struggle for 
human rights: voting, public accommo- 
dations, public facilities, schools, Federal 
assistance, and equal employment oppor- 
tunity. We have attempted to establish 
a framework of law wherein men of good 
will and reason can seek to resolve these 
difficult and emotional issues of human 
rights. We have attempted to place the 
burden of this task upon the resources 
of our local communities and our States, 
providing for Federal action only when 
communities and States refuse or are un- 
able to meet their responsibilities set 
forth in this act. We have placed em- 
phasis on voluntary conciliation—not 
coercion. We have, in short, attempted 
to fashion a bill which is just, reasonable 
and fair to all persons. 
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In seeking the objectives, we have 
also sought to guarantee that the rights 
and prerogatives of every Senator would 
be fully protected at every state of this 
debate. We have attempted to work by 
the rules and I believe we have—in the 
main—conducted ourselves with dignity, 
courtesy, patience, and understanding. 
Whether we have won or lost on this par- 
ticular issue, we have acquitted ourselves 
in a manner which speaks well for con- 
gressional government in the 20th cen- 
tury. 

As the Senate approaches the rollcall 
on final passage, we must also recognize 
that this rollcall signifies only the be- 
ginning of our responsibilities to this 
measure. We know that law only pro- 
vides a framework to which must be 
added the bricks and mortar of public 
opinion and acceptance. In this regard, 
the observations of Benjamin Franklin 
to the Constitutional Convention con- 
tained one final bit of wisdom: 

Much of the strength and efficiency of any 
government, in pronouncing and securing 
happiness to the people, depends on opin- 
ion—on the general opinion of the goodness 
of the Government as well as the wisdom and 
integrity of its governors. I hope, there- 
fore, that for our own sakes, as a part of the 
people, and for the sake of posterity, we shall 
act heartily and unanimously in recommend- 
ing this Constitution * * * and wherever 
our influence may extend, and turn our fu- 
ture thoughts and endeavors to the means 
of having it well administered. 


The delegates who left Philadelphia in 
1787 took with them the responsibility of 
fostering the favorable public sentiment 
necessary to transform the Constitution 
from a mere political document into the 
living compact binding diverse States 
and people into a true commonwealth. 
If we are to succeed in “pronouncing and 
securing the happiness of the people” in 
1964, we have the similar responsibility 
of encouraging the public support which 
will make civil equality a living fact as 
well as written law. 

In accomplishing this objective a 
mighty burden will be placed upon our 
elected leaders—our Governors, our 
mayors, and our local representatives. 
We expect these men to do their public 
duty and to carry out the law with the 
sense of justice and equity which is so 
vital to a democratic community. Our 
public officials, however, will only be able 
to do this if the religious leaders, the 
businessmen, the men of the professions, 
and the leaders of labor dedicate them- 
selves to a total effort to create a nation 
of true opportunity. 

To assist in this effort I have proposed 
that Governors’ conference be convened 
in every State—north, south, east, and 
west—and that the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors and the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission organize similar meetings. I am 
confident that a national conference on 
civil rights would also serve a most con- 
structive purpose. 

We have before us a great opportunity 
to strive for a true community of peoples, 
where neighbors regard each other with 
charity and compassion, and where 
Americans of all races live together in 
harmony and good will. We must go to 
the people of America with the message 
that men are needed to seek peaceful, 
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constructive, and positive responses to 
the blight of discrimination, segregation, 
and prejudice. We must call upon every 
American—from the President in Wash- 
ington to the schoolchild in Minnesota— 
to become active participants in this cru- 
sade for human dignity. 

There are political theorists who claim 
that the essence of politics is power. 
They are wrong—even though power is a 
necessary element in the process of poli- 
tics. The essence of politics in a democ- 
racy is the search for just solutions to 
the fundamental problems of society. 
The essence of politics is the asking and 
reasking of the most difficult of all ques- 
tions: What is justice? What is right? 
Men of good will seldom differ about ulti- 
mate goals, but these men do differ vigor- 
ously about means, timing, and priorities. 
These differences are the stuff of unend- 
ing political discourse. 

The search for the public interest is 
an adversary proceeding among men of 
equal dignity. Deeply imbedded in our 
knowledge of the rightness of our present 
cause must be an awareness of the limi- 
tation of our own minds and the evil 
in our own hearts. If the time ever 
comes when, in our single-mindedness 
of purpose, we transfer the hatred of 
injustice to a hatred of the unjust, we 
will break the strands of political com- 
munity which bind us together. 

Those of us who are privileged to bear 
some of the burdens of this struggle must 
demonstrate by example that we can 
fight without rancor, win without pride, 
and, on occasion, lose without bitterness. 
Surely it would be one of the ironies of 
history if equality were purchased at the 
expense of the community. We must 
solemnly pledge that this will never come 
to pass. 

What we are involved in, as Lincoln 
once said in an earlier conflict, is too vast 
for bitterness. We are engaged in the 
age-old struggle within all men—a 
struggle to overcome irrational legacies, 
a struggle to escape the bondage of ig- 
norance and poverty, a struggle to create 
a new and better community where 
“justice rolls down like waters and 
righteousness is a mighty stream.” 

So much remains to be done in 
America. We must bring economic 
dignity and hope to the lives of the poor, 
the aged, the homeless, whether Negro 
or white. We must work together to 
bring the blessings of education and en- 
lightenment to every American, regard- 
less of race or color. The war against 
poverty and illiteracy must be waged and 
won, 

As we enact the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, then, let us be exalted but not 
exultant. Let us mark the occasion with 
sober rejoicing, and not with shouts of 
victory. And in the difficult months 
ahead, let us strive to preserve our sense 
of oneness, our attitude of mutual de- 
pendency, and our need for mutual for- 
giveness. For this is the eternal paradox 
of freedom. This is the message of the 
saints and sages which mankind has 
agreed to canonize. This is the only 
true hope for a joyful and just commu- 
nity of men. 

Mr. SMATHERS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I was 
seeking recognition, in order to speak in 
my own time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
have the floor; and I wish to speak at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida may proceed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, few 
realistic persons would deny that the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 will shortly be 
enacted into law. 

By taking this action, the Congress will 
again be attempting to solve a human, 
social, and racial problem in America 
by bringing to bear legal solutions. 

I point out that I have participated in 
this “extended discussion” for 83 days, 
discussing the undesirable and danger- 
ous features of the bill and offering some 
few amendments to the bill, motivated, 
not by prejudice or by a desire to dis- 
criminate, as has been claimed or sug- 
gested by some few, for, so far as I can 
honestly assess myself, there is none in 
my heart. But there is in my heart and 
my mind a genuine, deep-rooted fear 
that this bill violates and destroys the 
basic concept of our Federal-State dual 
system of government and the principles 
of individual choice and freedom so im- 
portant to the men who founded this 
Government, and so important to those 
who would keep it alive today. 

A free society by its very definition 
leaves man free to make his own choice 
as to whom he wishes to employ, to work 
with, to worship with, and to live with. 
Others sometimes call him discrimina- 
tory or call him prejudiced; but in a 
free society of free men, this is his essen- 
tial freedom of choice: to live his life as 
he determines, so long as he does not tres- 
pass on the rights of others; to make up 
his own mind, even at the expense of 
being wrong. That is his decision, that 
is his freedom, that is his privilege under 
our system. 

To the extent that we intrude into 
the personal lives of individual citizens, 
we shall contribute to the erosion of 
freedom in America, for the hand that 
seeks to eradicate the blight of human 
prejudice by coercive measures is not 
easily stayed from coercive measures to 
eradicate other human freedoms. 

Some of the proponents of this civil 
rights bill were among those who repre- 
sented to us that the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act would be the cure for the racial 
tensions and problems in America at that 
time. “Pass that bill,” they said, “and 
we shall solve this long-unsolved and 
difficult problem.” And it was passed. 

But in 1960, back they came, and said, 
“The 1957 act did not provide the 
panacea we hoped for. The race prob- 
lem and its many attendant problems 
are still with us. Give us the 1960 Civil 
Rights Act, and we shall finally solve 
this agonizing problem.” And after 
much debate and considerable anguish, 
that bill was passed. 

And now once again, the proponents 
of civil rights legislation have come back 
to the Halls of Congress and have, in ef- 
fect, admitted that their statements and 
hopes in 1957 and in 1960 for the solution 
of the race problem in America were not 
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achieved by passing those Civil Rights 
Acts. 

In fact, today—June 19, 1964—we 
have more racial unrest, more demon- 
strations, more unruly mobs, and more 
violence in connection with the growing 
racial problem than we had before those 
two so-called Civil Rights Acts were 
passed. 

This causes, or should cause, reason- 
able men to pause and reflect on whether 
such legislation contributes to the very 
problem its advocates say it will solve. 

The extremists on both sides are much 
more in evidence today than they were 
2 or 4 years ago. 

No matter what assurances are given 
by some regarding the efficacy of this bill 
to solve the race problem, I can assure 
you, Mr. President, that the problem will 
persist; that if we pursue the present 
course, the problem probably will become 
worse; and that next year or the follow- 
ing year the same spokesmen for the 1964 
so-called Civil Rights Act will be back 
again, asking Congress to pass an even 
more sweeping proposal, in the name of 
“civil rights.” It, too, will be, as others 
in the past have been, a vain and futile 
effort to reach into the minds and hearts 
of men, legislating them into loving and 
respecting one another. 

The problem of discrimination, Mr. 
President, is as old as recorded history. 

It has occurred in every land and in 
every country on the face of the globe; 
and occurs in all those countries today. 
It is a problem that cannot be solved by 
a legislature or by a congress or by an 
executive edict of a chief of state or a 
chief of staff. 

The best proof of this that I know of 
is that we already have on the Federal 
statute books many laws trying to out- 
law discrimination and segregation. 
When we add those laws already adopted 
to the hundreds—even thousands—of 
laws passed by city governments, county 
governments, and State governments 
with respect to civil rights, we find that 
they add up to some 600 pages of fine 
print, enough to fill a large-sized legal 
document. 

But, Mr. President, despite all those 
laws, we still have discrimination, in- 
tolerance, bigotry, and segregation. We 
still have segregation, in fact, in our 
schools, in our neighborhoods, and 
throughout our land; and I believe that 
even if we put on the statute books an- 
other 600 pages of laws with respect to 
the same problem, we would not come 
any nearer to its solution than we are 
at this moment. 

The Civil Rights Commission Report 
of 1954, at the top of page 364, states: 

It is interesting to note that the maps 
show more racial concentration in northern 
cities and more dispersion of nonwhites in 
the southern cities. 


The only conclusion that can be drawn 
is that there is actually less segregation 
in the South than there is in the major 
cities of the North; and this is true de- 
spite the fact that we have a much 
higher proportion of nonwhites in the 
South, in relation to the total population, 
than there is in the North. 
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The Civil Rights Commission report 
on page 365 further states: 

The general metropolitan residential pat- 
tern is shown by Chicago—now said, on the 
basis of census tracts, to be the most resi- 
dentially segregated city in America, 


The report goes on to state that in 
New York City much the same situation 
prevails. 

These conditions of intense segrega- 
tion exist despite the fact that there have 
been more laws put on the books in the 
cities of Chicago and New York and in 
the States in which they are located than 
in any other cities in the Nation. 

But the discrimination goes on, not 
through a dearth of existing law, but 
rather because human beings will always 
cherish their right of choice, their right 
to associate with whom they please, their 
right to work and to worship with whom 
they choose, and their right even to be 
wrong in their judgment of their neigh- 
bors. 

It seems to me that these rights of 
choice and decision are the very corner- 
stones of individual freedom in our free 
society. To attempt to legislate these 
rights away from the majority of our 
people in an effort to gain some rights 
for any minority group is indeed em- 
barking on a dangerous course that will, 
if pursued, change the course of liberty, 
and finally strangle individual freedom in 
America. 

This right to act as a free individual 
in a matter of private affairs is the phil- 
osophical basis of our Nation and our 
way of life. It is the freedom for which 
the American colonies rebelled, and 
fought, to throw off the yoke of British 
Government directed from across the 
sea. 

It is the freedom which the disunited 
States hoped to preserve when they 
united and ratified a constitution based 
on the dual system of Federal-State 
powers, 

It is the freedom for which Americans 
have lived, and died when necessary, 
and for which they have labored to build 
a mighty nation. It is the freedom which 
we endanger now by enacting legislation 
to further the rights of one minority 
group at the expense of the individual 
rights of all Americans. 

Mr. President, for one who believes 
deeply and sincerely in all the implica- 
tions of freedom—and as a personal mat- 
ter stands against prejudice and discrim- 
ination where it exists—this civil rights 
bill, to me, poses a terrible threat. For 
I wish to see all Americans, irrespective 
of race, color, or creed, enjoy all of their 
constitutional rights, to the limit of their 
abilities. 

But this bill, Mr. President, goes fur- 
ther than that. It clenches the heavy 
hand of the Federal Government into a 
fist; crushes the dual system of Federal- 
State division of powers; and seeks to 
impose absolute equality among men, 
when, in fact, there is no such thing. 

We are not all born equal. By reason 
of our heritage, our physical and mental 
capacities, we are separate and distinct 
individuals, with separate and distinct 
abilities, and no amount of legislation 
can make us otherwise. 
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For us to try, through legislation, to 
deny a man’s color, to equate his abilities, 
or to ignore his political and religious 
beliefs, is to make a mockery of our Amer- 
ican dream of individual freedom of 
which we have, up to this point, been 
so proud. 

Mr. President, despite my strong ob- 
jections to this bill, there are portions 
of it which, if considered separately, I 
could have supported. 

Certainly, I believe that every citizen, 
regardless of his race, color, or creed, 
should vote. Throughout my lifetime I 
have worked toward that goal in the 
State where I have been privileged to 
live. And in our State today all citizens 
do vote—if they wish to. I could support 
that provision of this bill which has to 
do with community relations services, for 
I believe that we must recognize that 
there do exist problems between citi- 
zens of different races and creeds; and 
these problems can usually be amelio- 
rated, and with more certainty solved, on 
a voluntary basis of adjustment, than by 
the use of force or coercion. 

However, the major provisions of this 
bill, Mr. President, are so dangerous and 
far reaching in their implications that 
this Senator, under no circumstances, 
could support them. I could not let this 
final opportunity pass without voicing 
my strong objections to them in the few 
minutes remaining to me under the gag- 
rule the Senate has adopted. 

Title II, the public accommodations 
title, is basically wrong in many respects, 
but its essential evil lies in the fact that 
this will be only the second time in the 
history of this Nation that the Federal 
Government has reached its long, strong 
arm into the operations of hotels, motels, 
boardinghouses, resturants, barbershops, 
and so forth, in an effort to regulate their 
customers and the activities of those 
concerned. In 1883 the Court struck 
down the last attempt that was made by 
the Congress to do this, but in a realiza- 
tion of what the present Court would do, 
I do not look with hope to the expecta- 
tions that it would strike out title II of 
the bill. 

The fact that some 34 States have al- 
ready adopted public accommodations 
laws does not justify this assumption of 
power by the Federal Government. In 
the first place, we are supposed to be op- 
erating under a dual system of the sep- 
aration of Federal and State Govern- 
ments. According to the 10th amend- 
ment of our Constitution, the States have 
retained all powers not specifically grant- 
ed to the Federal Government. The 
States can properly legislate in certain 
fields, which the Federal Government 
cannot, or should not, invade. 

Furthermore, in those States which al- 
ready have public accommodations laws, 
either they do not have a racial problem 
of any consequence—they have a small 
percentage of nonwhite citizens—or, if 
they do, the public accommodations laws 
are simply not enforced. 

Mr. President, we must not forget that 
title II takes away from all of us one of 
our basic human rights—the right to 
own property and to manage it accord- 
ing to our own discretions and judgments 
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as we attempt to make a living for our- 
selves and our families. 

To now say, as we do in title II, that 
we no longer have the human right to 
own and acquire property and to operate 
it in a manner which we decide, is to 
stretch the interpretation of Federal 
power under the commerce clause far 
beyond that point ever dreamed of by 
those who framed and ratified our Con- 
stitution. 

Let us not delude ourselves into be- 
lieving that title II, in an effort to satisfy 
the demands of some of the spokesmen 
for 10 percent of our citizens, will not re- 
sult in the destruction of the basic and 
long cherished rights of all Americans to 
operate their own businesses free of Gov- 
ernment dictation. 

Title VI is probably the most danger- 
ous and far-reaching provision of this so- 
called civil rights bill. 

If a man should ever aspire to become 
a dictator in this land of ours, this title, 
and the authority it gives to a President, 
will be the Fiberglas pole with which he 
can vault over the bar of democracy into 
the seat of the tyrant. 

For, in fact, title VI rewrites the terms 
and conditions of every joint Federal- 
State program which the Congress has 
adopted in the past 25 years. 

It endangers the Federal-State im- 
pacted school area program, the Federal- 
State school-lunch program, the hospital 
building programs, the road programs, 
and all the rest. But, Mr. President, more 
than that, it represents for us legislators 
a complete abdication and capitulation 
of the power and authority of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government to the 
executive. 

I prophesy without hesitancy, Mr. 
President, that we will rue the day we 
ever passed this particular section. 

Even the late, great, much lamented 
President John F. Kennedy, at a press 
conference a little more than a year 
ago, when asked about this recom- 
mendation, which was in the Civil Rights 
Commission report, responded that he 
did not then have the authority proposed 
to be given in title VI and, furthermore, 
that he did not think it was a good idea 
for any President to have such authority. 
Yet today, high up on this emotional 
binge in which we find ourselves, we 
blithely pass this type of legislation, 
which could destroy us. 

Title VII, the so-called fair employ- 
ment practices title, is a giant step to- 
ward socialism in America. Any govern- 
ment that can tell a businessman whom 
he may hire and fire, whom he may pro- 
mote, and how he shall classify his work- 
ers, is a police state government, or soon 
will be. Simply stated, this is exactly 
what the FEP title would do. 

Mr. President, the final answer to the 
racial problem can only be understand- 
ing and tolerance. This so-called civil 
rights bill of 1964 not only does not con- 
tribute to these attributes of mind and 
heart, but by attempting to coerce racial 
good will, it stops the progress now being 
made, and creates suspicions, divisions, 
and violence. 

The greatest obstacle to a better life 
for the nonwhite population of our Na- 
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tion is the fact that there are not enough 
jobs, not enough good houses, and not 
enough good schools in the South or even 
in the North. The important considera- 
tion is whether the jobs, the housing, and 
the schools available to these people are 
good, not whether they are integrated. 

If we create the economic climate 
which the American Negro needs to get 
a decent job, he can get what he needs 
out of life without Federal coercion or 
paternalism. 

The recent passage of the tax bill is an 
excellent step toward stimulating the 
economy and producing the jobs needed 
for improving the economic status of 
American Negroes. 

When a Negro citizen has the money 
to keep his children in school, when he 
has the money to feed, clothe, and house 
his family decently, when he has the 
money to obtain the medical attention he 
needs, he becomes a useful, productive, 
constructive citizen in the American 
tradition—and that is the kind of pro- 
grams we should all strive for. 

I know this bill will pass, as does every- 
body else. I deeply regret that it will. 
I deeply regret that it was not more sub- 
stantially amended. I regret it was not 
given the consideration it deserved in a 
Senate committee, or even here on the 
floor of the Senate. 

True, we Southerners debated and dis- 
cussed it for a long time, but who serious- 
ly listened? Who was it that did not 
know the first day of the debate how he 
was going to vote on the bill's final pass- 
age? 

The answer is, No one.” As the debate 
progressed and the inequities were point- 
ed out, it was finally agreed that the 
bill was so raw and brutal in its original 
form that provisions would have to be 
changed in order to get cloture. So the 
simple expedient was adopted of except- 
ing and excluding from the harshest pro- 
visions of the bill those States now hav- 
ing public accommodations or FEPC 
laws, at least for a while, so that its 
punitive provisions would be immediate- 
ly and only directed at the Southern 
States. 

For example, the Senate rejected an 
amendment to the public accommoda- 
tions title that would have postponed 
its effective date until 1965, even though 
the employment title has a 1965 effective 
date. This time is badly needed in the 
South to prepare for the adjustments 
which will be needed when the public 
accommodations title goes into effect. 
But the time was not given, because the 
South did not have the votes. 

On the other hand, the bill was amend- 
ed to provide that there can be no busing 
of children to relieve racial imbalances 
in schools, because this would create a 
hardship upon northern communities. 
But the South, where there is less segre- 
gation in its living areas, is left to bear 
the brunt of the Attorney General’s 
efforts. 

Since it seems that this bill, despite 
its many undesirable features, is shortly 
to be enacted into law, one can well ask, 
How is it possible to get enough votes 
to pass this kind of legislation? And the 
answer has to be that many American 
citizens are riding a great emotional 
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wayo in connection with this civil rights 
ue. 

They have been carried along on the 
propaganda of police dogs, bully sticks, 
and mass jailings on the one hand, and 
the lack of knowledge as to what is in the 
bill on the other. 

For the past 83 days, the 18 southern 
Senators have sought to make clear to 
the Senate and to the American people 
si basic inequities and injustices in the 

Where we get printed and quoted, pri- 
marily in the South, we have been suc- 
cessful. In the North and West, where 
our statements, unless they are ridicu- 
lous, are usually blacked out—only the 
proponents’ case has been presented. 
And in those areas, we have obviously 
failed. The people cannot understand 
why we are resisting so vehemently, be- 
cause they do not yet understand what is 
in the bill—but they will. 

But, Mr. President, time is on our side. 
I really wish it were not so. But in time, 
if there is ever a real attempt made to 
enforce these provisions, all over the 
Nation, there will emerge a backlash of 
tidal wave proportions, welling up from 
the people everywhere. 

The emotions of this moment will 
have passed and when reason once again 
prevails, the so-called civil rights bill of 
1963 will be either shelved, ignored, or 
repealed. 

I think Shakespeare put it most appro- 
priately when he wrote: 

Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 
To ee falsehood and bring truth to 
ght. 


Mr. President, now that my time is 
just about up I would like to express my 
sentiments regarding the colleagues with 
whom I was privileged to join in oppos- 
ing this civil rights bill. 

It was a privilege, not only because my 
heart, mind, and conscience tell me I was 
on the side of right, but it was a privi- 
lege to be associated with such a valiant 
and courageous group of Senators who 
fought to the fullest extent of their abili- 
ties against the adoption of this legis- 
lation. 

We were overwhelmed by the brute 
strength of numbers, but we have not 
been defeated. 

I will always consider it a matter of 
great honor to have served under the 
leadership of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 
His tactics and strategy throughout this 
contest have been superlative. His ca- 
pacity to bring divergent views together, 
so we could muster the most out of our 
limited numbers, has been magnificent. 
The personal effort which his leadership 
required has been unsurpassed, and he 
will long be remembered, by those who 
cherish freedom and believe in the dual 
system of government, as one of its great- 
est spokesmen and champions. 

I would just like to take a moment 
to salute my own division commander, 
my own general, if you please, the senior 
Senator from Alabama, LISTER HILL. A 
more able or charming or effective 
man has never graced this Chamber. 
His constancy and tenacity in this fight 
have been unparalleled. He has provid- 
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ed for his group a leadership far above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

And, finally, to all others who have 
shared in this fight I want to congratu- 
late them for a job well done in the 
certain knowledge that time and history 
will be our vindication; that the mo- 
ments shared with them in this last- 
ditch effort to preserve the Jeffersonian 
type of democracy and individual free- 
dom will be long remembered and ap- 
plauded by future generations. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I want to 
join the distinguished Senator from 
Florida in the fine and richly deserved 
tribute which he paid to our leader, 
the great Senator from Georgia, RICH- 
ARD B. RUSSELL. 

I express my deep appreciation to him 
for his generous words about me. 

I deeply appreciate those words, not 
only because of the high esteem in which 
I hold the Senator from Florida, but 
also because no Senator could have been 
more able, more indefatigable, or more 
effective in waging the battle against 
the bill than was the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

I thank him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, hav- 
ing no time of my own, I am grateful 
to the Senator from Alabama for per- 
mitting me to express my appreciation 
to the Senator from Florida. 

While I am on my feet I should like 
to express my profound appreciation to 
the Senator from Alabama for the very 
kind words he said about me yesterday. 

Throughout history, more generals 
have been made by the fighting power 
and the courage of the privates and 
subalterns who served under them than 
by any other single factor, including the 
ability of those who, by circumstance, 
were cast in the role of leadership. That 
has certainly been the case in this in- 
stance. 

While I am grateful for all these flow- 
ery tributes, I realize, after all, that the 
fight was sustained only by the dedica- 
tion of Senators who served under the 
three team captains. The three team 
captains who led them will continue in 
the forefront of the parade. 

Mr. HILL. All Senators who served 
under the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia realize the greatness and the 
magnificence of our leader. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
IntyrE in the chair). The Senator from 
Illinois may proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The bill which the 
Senate will shortly pass is a substantial 
measure of atonement for three and a 
half centuries of wrongs committed by a 
large section of the white race against 
those of darker skins. 

For two and a half centuries slavery 
was practiced and characterized by such 
unspeakable horrors that we do not like 
to talk about them, or even to think about 
them; but which, nevertheless, are deeply 
imbedded in the consciousness of the 
Negro race, and which, therefore, are 
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still a part of the forces which are mov- 
ing today. 

We cannot escape history. We of the 
white race cannot escape responsibility 
for the acts of our ancestors or for the 
acquiescence of our ancestors in the 
slave trade, in the horrors of the middle 
passage, and for the brutalities of the 
slavery system and all that went with it. 

Following the great Civil War, we 
emancipated the slaves with the 13th 
amendment to the Constitution. Fol- 
lowing the 13th amendment, in order to 
protect the newly emancipated freedmen, 
the 14th and 15th amendments to the 
Constitution were enacted. 

The 15th amendment prevents citizens 
from being denied or abridged their 
right to vote, either by the United States 
or by any State, on account of race, col- 
or, or previous condition of servitude, 
and gives to Congress the power to en- 
force the provisions of the amendment 
by appropriate legislation. 

The 14th amendment, which is all too 
commonly ignored, provides: 

Section 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein their reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


This provides that citizenship is a na- 
tional as well as a State matter and that 
all are citizens on equal terms. None 
are to be second-class citizens. More- 
over, the States are forbidden to deprive 
any person of the equal protection of 
the laws or to lessen his privileges or 
immunities. These provisions are spe- 
cifically authorized to be implemented 
by appropriate legislation. 

This part of the Constitution is 
studiously ignored by most Southern 
politicians, but it is an integral part of 
the Constitution and has been for nearly 
a century. 

Beginning about 1877, the provisions 
of the 14th and 15th amendments were 
disregarded over wide sections of the 
country, particularly in those Southern 
States where slavery had formerly pre- 
vailed. A series of measures was passed 
which in effect disqualified Negroes, and 
in some cases poor whites, from the 
suffrage. Segregation laws were also 
enacted, making distinctions on grounds 
of color. The North lost its early en- 
thusiasm for Negro freedom, and acqui- 
esced. In 1883, the Supreme Court de- 
clared the public accommodations law 
of that time to be unconstitutional, on 
the ground that the amendment applied 
to acts of States and not to acts of indi- 
viduals. But the noble Justice John 
Marshall Harlan dissented. 

In 1896, the Supreme Court upheld the 
segregation laws under the delusively so- 
called separate-but-equal doctrine, Har- 
land again dissenting, and this decision 
remained the law of the land until com- 
paratively recently. 

In the past 25 years there has been 
an increase in the awareness of the 
fundamental immorality of these prac- 
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tices by the American people. So grad- 
ually the 14th amendment has been 
brought to life, notably in the 1954 de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the 
Brown or Topeka case, which declared 
that segregation as such in the public 
schools was a violation of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws in drawing distinc- 
tions on extrinsic grounds which 
abridged the liberties of individuals, and 
that these were acts by the State and 
hence unconstitutional under the 14th 
amendment. 

In 1957 and in 1960 we in Congress 
went on to protect the voting rights of 
citizens under the 15th amendment. 

Now we deal with a bill which aims 
not only to protect voting rights under 
the 15th amendment but also to pro- 
tect the right to desegregated education 
under the 14th amendment. I have not 
heard the constitutionality of those 
titles seriously challenged. 

Titles II and VII which seek to pre- 
vent certain places of public accommo- 
dation from refusing service on the 
ground of race, creed, or color, and pre- 
vent businesses, ultimately employing 
more than 25 persons, from discriminat- 
ing in employment on the grounds of 
race, creed, color, religion, or sex, are 
the ones which seem primarily to be 
attacked on constitutional ground. 

In preceding days I have listened to 
arguments that titles II and VII are un- 
constitutional, and also to the charge, 
which has either been stated or implied, 
that the whole bill is motivated either 
by hatred of the South or vindictiveness 
toward the South. 

I should like to try to answer both 
those charges. 

Titles II and VII, dealing with public 
accommodations and fair employment 
practices are morally desirable and are 
constitutionally justified under the 
commerce clause. While these provi- 
sions would probably not have been held 
constitutional by the Supreme Court 35 
years ago, because the commerce clause 
was then interpreted to refer merely to 
the movement of goods and persons moy- 
ing across State lines; now, after the 
Wagner Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the Labor-Management Act, and 
other provisions, which have been up- 
held by the Court, it is perfectly clear 
that the commerce clause can cover con- 
ditions of employment and conditions of 
service within States which affect com- 
merce. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator going to 
base his discussion of the public accom- 
modations title on the brief reply to the 
argument made by a Senator earlier to- 
day, in answer to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that of course in the South there 
is not any segregation against a Negro 
who might want to go into a restaurant 
and get something to eat? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I heard that, and I 
was startled when I heard it, because I 
have been in the South—I was quartered 
in the South for a year when I was in 
the military service. A few minutes later, 
that speaker was followed by my good 
friend, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
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ELLENDER], who said that the acts of dis- 
crimination in the South were constitu- 
tional because they were legal under the 
1883 decision of the Supreme Court. 
First, the reality is denied, and then it is 
admitted but justified. 

Very few Senators are constitutional 
experts. But if Congress can pass, and 
the Supreme Court can validate, an act 
declaring it to be an unfair act to dis- 
criminate against men in employment or 
promotion because they are active in 
union affairs, Congress can also say it 
is an unfair act to discriminate against 
a person in certain respects because of 
the color of his skin. If the first is up- 
held as constitutional, as it has been, 
I predict that the other will be upheld as 
constitutional. And that does not de- 
pend upon the complexion or the politi- 
cal views of any set of people who are 
likely to be members of the Supreme 
Court. 

Incidentally, this proposed act con- 
forms to the meaning of the term com- 
merce” which was in common use at the 
time the Constitution was framed 

Prof. Walton H. Hamilton, formerly 
of the Yale Law School, and Prof. W. W. 
Crosskey of the University of Chicago 
Law School, prepared, in past years, a 
thorough discussion of the meaning of 
the word “commerce” in the 18th cen- 
tury, based upon a study of contempo- 
rary newspapers, pamphlets, books, and 
judicial opinions Both have assembled 
an overwhelming mass of evidence to in- 
dicate that commerce at that time did 
not mean merely the physical transfer 
of commodities from one place to an- 
other, but referred to the whole range 
of economic activity. 

If one wishes to base one’s argument on 
etymology, the evidence is conclusive 
that the original founders and framers 
of the Constitution intended to grant 
very broad powers to the Federal Gov- 
ernment when they said that Congress 
could regulate commerce among the sev- 
eral States and with the Indian tribes. 
And notice that the Constitution regu- 
lates commerce “among” the several 
States and not “between” as is sometimes 
assumed. 

Later, upon the narrowing of the 
meaning of the term “commerce,” the 
Supreme Court was led to restrict the 
application of the commerce clause. 

But in addition to the commerce 
clause, there is the 14th amendment it- 
self. While the Public Accommodations 
Act of 1875 was declared unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that it referred to 
the acts of individuals rather than to the 
acts of States, nevertheless, I should like 
my colleagues in the Senate to notice the 
fact that many, and perhaps most, of 
the businesses which are singled out for 
the nondiscrimination principle in the 
bill before us operate under licenses 
which are granted either by the State 
or by subdivisions of a State. I refer to 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and places 
of amusement, and similar establish- 
ments. Generally these must have li- 
censes in order to operate and the State 
or a creature of the State, such as a city, 
grants the license. If the State then 
permits distinctions to be drawn between 
patrons on extrinsic and nonessential 
lines, such as race, religion, or color, very 
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properly this can be said to be a viola- 
tion of the 14th amendment, because that 
amendment provides: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 


We can confidently leave the constitu- 
tionality of these sections to the courts, 
which in due time will hand down their 
decisions, and can rest on the assurance 
that we have not legislated wildly or 
without due consideration of the confines 
of the Constitution itself. 

Let me now deal with the charge, which 
has been fiung around the Senate floor, 
that we who do not live in the South and 
who are supporting the civil rights bill 
are motivated by hostility to the South, 
or at least by vindictiveness toward the 
South. 

I deny this in the most solemn terms. 
I do not believe that any northern Sena- 
tor, in the 16 years that I have been in 
the Senate, has ever made a bitter refer- 
ence toward the people of the South. 
I certainly never have. 

Historically it is true that slavery flour- 
ished in the South and did not flourish 
in the North. Two and a half centuries 
of slavery brought a subsequent century 
of second-class citizenship to Negroes. 
It was not superior virtue on the part of 
northerners which caused them not to 
have slavery. It was merely because in 
the North it was colder, the snow was 
deeper, and the soil was less fertile; 
therefore, slavery was not a paying enter- 
prise. If it had been a paying enterprise, 
I have no doubt that northerners would 
have had slavery to as great an extent 
as did the southerners. 

One of the worst features of slavery 
was the slave trade, in which the slaves 
were purchased in Africa and crowded 
under the decks of slave ships, under 
unspeakable conditions of filth and deg- 
radation, with a half or two-thirds of 
them dying on the voyage. It is true that 
many, perhaps most, of the sea captains 
who were in this infamous trade were 
northerners. It is also true—and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe herself recognized 
this fact—that some of the most cruel 
overseers on the southern plantations 
were northerners. 

I assure my southern friends that 
there is not the slightest touch of moral 
superiority claimed for the people of 
our area. We were spared the great 
curse of slavery by the accident of cli- 
mate and geography. We have been 
spared most of the evil consequences of 
history which flowed from the terrors 
of that institution and which degrade 
both the oppressed and the oppressors. 

What we are trying to do is to lay 
a floor, in conformity with the 14th 
amendment and the commerce clause, 
below which no State may fall and above 
which any State can rise by voluntary 
action and by action of individuals. This 
is to be a minimum floor of desegrega- 
tion in education; in the right to vote 
granted regardless of color; the right 
to be served by a hotel, motel, or a res- 
taurant, or to enter a theater or a filling 
station, or to use a comfort station; in 
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the right to be given a fair break in 
employment. These are basic rights 
which we say every citizen in the United 
States should have, regardless of where 
he or she may live. 

If in any of our Northern States we fall 
below these standards, we want the law 
to be enforced so far as the guilty parties 
are concerned. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator have time to yield to me for one 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Has the Senator heard 
it said several times in the debate that 
the majority whip has announced to 
his State that this law will have little 
application or no application in Min- 
nesota? Is that not because in a few 
Northern States, his being one, mine, 
I proudly report, being another, we have 
already adopted civil rights statutes even 
more inclusive than the one before the 
Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. My own State of Illinois, which 
has difficult problems in this connec- 
tion, has so far as the law is concerned, 
also adopted such standards. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has said, 
once we pass the measure, we shall have 
the problem of seeing that it is enforced. 
I make an appeal to my fairminded 
friends from the South that we should 
not repeat the experience which followed 
1876 or indeed 1954. I hope that we can 
make the 14th amendment a living real- 
ity. To do that, we need the coopera- 
tion of the good people from the States 
which are now practicing segregation. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The churches at 
this time have gotten solidly behind the 
civil rights bill which is now pending be- 
fore the Senate. Does the Senator not 
have faith that the impetus of the reli- 
gious organizations that are united as a 
whole will carry over after the legislation 
has passed and help to accomplish the 
very things that the Senator is now set- 
ting out? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. I believe that the active 
participation of the church people, which 
is really a new venture, and the decisive 
venture in the civil rights struggle, will 
be of tremendous aid in the years ahead, 
provided they do not go to sleep, as they 
did after 1877. 

I take great heart in the fact that 
there is a strong body of opinion in the 
South which does not agree with the 
southern policy of segregation. I was 
greatly heartened some weeks ago when 
335 Presbyterian ministers and laymen 
from the South presented a petition to 
some of us asking that the civil rights bill 
be passed. From personal interviews 
and correspondence with scores of south- 
erners, I conclude that there is an in- 
articulate but real body of opinion in 
the South that wants to shake off the 
evil practice of second-class citizenship 
and come out into the broad sunlight 
of human equality, respect, and dignity. 

I compliment the legislative leaders of 
both parties, on both the north and 
south sides of the Capitol, who have 
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worked through the years for this meas- 
ure, or a measure substantially similar. 
Some came in early, some came in late. 
But all have helped immeasurably. I 
pay tribute to them. I pay tribute to 
the organizations which have helped. 
But most of all, the passage of this bill 
has been assured by the heroic and pa- 
tient acts of tens of thousands of people 
scattered over this broad land, people 
relatively unknown, who have risked 
their businesses, social esteem—indeed 
risked their lives, and in some cases, lost 
their lives, in order that this principle 
might be established. 

It is invidious to single out specific 
individuals. But I should like to men- 
tion a few names of those who symbolize 
the great change that has come about 
through the acts and sacrifices of the 
great masses of the people of this Nation. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Daisy Bates, of 
Little Rock, heroically faced the power 
of the State of Arkansas and helped to 
desegregate the high schools of Little 
Rock against enormous obstacles. We 
may have noticed in the newspaper a 
day or two ago that a Negro girl, Miss 
Evans, who graduated from this desegre- 
gated high school of Little Rock—and 
who has not had a very pleasant experi- 
ence in that high school—was chosen as 
the presidential scholar for the State of 
Arkansas. In spite of all the obstacles 
which that girl faced, she went on to be 
judged as the ablest girl student in the 
State of Arkansas by an impartial com- 
mittee who did not know her color. That 
gives hope that as we open up more 
opportunities other young men and wom- 
en like this girl will emerge from what 
would otherwise have been a state of 
suppression into the full development of 
their faculties, not merely for their 
1 but for the benefit of the Na- 

on. 

I mention Medgar Evers, shot and 
killed last year for his struggle that the 
right to vote might be extended to those 
of black color. No one has been con- 
victed for his murder as yet. I mention 
the four little Negro girls in Birmingham, 
killed by a bomb planted in the church 
where they were worshiping. The peo- 
ple of that church believed in desegrega- 
tion and were trying to stir up public 
sentiment in its favor and someone 
bombed them for it and killed four in- 
nocent children. No one has been con- 
victed of that crime. 

I could mention hundreds of others— 
people who have borne the cross of sacri- 
fice, and by their sacrifices and by their 
devotion have paved the way for the 
passage of this bill. 

I say to my colleagues who have joined 
in this long struggle that, as the Senator 
from Minnesota has said, we should not 
exult, we should not revile, we should not 
heap humiliation upon those who have 
fought according to their lights. We 
should extend to them the hand of 
friendship and brotherhood. But we 
should insist that this law be a reality, 
and not merely something on the statute 
books which is ignored and not put into 
effect. 

I say to our Negro friends that they 
should beware of falling into the traps 
which their enemies would like to set 
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for them. If we were to have, in the 
days and months following the passage 
of this bill, large numbers of unprovoked 
acts of violence on their part, this would 
be used by the worst enemies of the Ne- 
gro race in the attempt to discredit the 
act itself, and to stir up bitter strife 
among the whites who form nine-tenths 
of the population of the Nation. 

I believe I can justly make this ap- 
peal to them, since I have been in this 
fight most of my life, and have worked 
for it in Congress ever since I came to 
the Senate 16 years ago as my wife did 
in the other body when she served there. 
I appeal to the Negroes not to make the 
mistake which their enemies would have 
them make, but to follow the policy of 
peaceful assembly and to petition for a 
redress of their grievances and the right 
to demonstrate, but not to initiate or 
willfully provoke violence. 

If we can have such cooperation from 
the white South and from the Negro 
race, we shall shoot the rapids and move 
into a better period. 

I can offer a word of consolation, per- 
haps, to my southern white friends. 
They say they are fearful of what will 
happen; but I do not think we should 
be afraid of justice, or of truth, or of 
the fundamentals of the American sys- 
tem. Ultimately, the good sense of the 
American people works these things out 
and—although with considerable inter- 
vening discord—we get an approach to a 
method of life which is superior to that 
which went before. 

Mr. President, this morning, as I was 
thinking of what I should say this after- 
noon, I came across some lines from the 
gentle Quaker poet John Greenleaf 
Whittier which I believe are applicable 
to the present hour: 

The clouds which rise with thunder, slake 
our thirsty souls with rain; 

The blow most dreaded falls, to break from 
off our limbs a chain; 

And wrongs of man to man but make the 
love of God more plain. 


This bill is a work of love, not of hate; 
@ measure to help people surmount 
prejudice and not to marshal the law 
behind prejudice. It is a measure to 
furnish a standard beyond which indi- 
viduals can go but below which they 
should not fall. It will help make some 
of the professed goals of American life 
realities. I believe the American people 
have decided that they want to move 
forward; and I hope and believe that the 
experience under this act will confirm 
and not reverse, that desire. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, addi- 
tionally, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
briefly to me, on my own time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from New York not to ex- 
ceed 5 minutes, with that time to be 
charged to him, not to me, and with the 
further understanding that at the con- 
clusion of his remarks I shall be allowed 
to resume my position on the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, it had not been my 
intention to speak again on this meas- 
ure; but I am prompted to do so by the 
remarks made yesterday by the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
in stating his opposition to this measure, 
specifically to title II and title VII. 

I find myself in emphatic disagree- 
ment with the remarks of the Senator 
from Arizona, 

I commend my colleague [Mr. Javits], 
who has so carefully delineated his dif- 
ferences with the Senator from Arizona. 

Yesterday, we heard the Senator’s re- 
marks about a police state, about a 
society in which neighbor would be spy- 
ing on neighbor, and in which business- 
man would be pitted against business- 
man, to the detriment of the entire 
Nation; and at one point the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
stated: 

The two portions of this bill to which I 
have constantly and consistently voiced ob- 
jections, and which are of such overriding 
significance that they are determinative of 
my vote on the entire measure, are those 
which would embark the Federal Government 
on a regulatory course of action with regard 
to private enterprise in the area of so-called 
public accommodations and in the area of 
employment—to be more specific, titles II 
and VII of the bill. I find no constitutional 
basis for the exercise of Federal regulatory 
authority in either of these areas. 


Mr. President, in making that state- 
ment, the junior Senator from Arizona 
either overlooked or expressed disagree- 
ment with a memorandum submitted to 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] and the Senator from California 
Mr. KucHEL], and signed by more than 
20 of the most distinguished lawyers in 
the Nation, including 2 former Attor- 
neys General who served under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—Herbert Brownell and 
William P. Rogers; Francis Biddle, an- 
other former Attorney General; by 4 
former presidents of the American Bar 
Association, and 3 deans of prominent 
law schools—men for whom all in the 
legal profession have the deepest respect, 
both for their integrity and for their 
legal acumen. 

There is ample precedent for Federal 
action in these areas covered by titles 
II and VII. For example, food sold in 
restaurants throughout the Nation is 
subject to the quality regulations issued 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 
Meat is inspected by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

As to title VII, employers throughout 
the Nation must comply with Federal 
minimum wage laws, health and safety 
standards, child labor laws, and Federal 
regulations relating to conditions of em- 
ployment. They must pay social secu- 
rity taxes, and must withhold employee 
income tax payments. One could con- 
tinue almost endlessly to speak of the 
precedent for and constitutionality of 
various measures similar to the provi- 
sions now embodied in title II and title 
VII of the pending bill. Businesses are 
subject to the antitrust laws and to Fed- 
eral laws and regulations pertaining to 
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unfair labor practices. All the laws per- 
taining to these matters and to many 
others which are similar have been test- 
ed in the courts, and have been found to 
be constitutional. 

Mr. President, let me read a short ex- 
cerpt from the letter signed by Mr. Har- 
rison Tweed and Mr. Bernard G. Segal, 
and endorsed by many other distin- 
guished legal figures. In their letter of 
transmittal to the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], who had 
addressed to them this very question in 
regard to the constitutionality of these 
two titles of the bill, they replied, in part, 
as follows: 

Upon careful consideration of the estab- 
lished judicial precedence in this area and 
constitutional law and in full recognition of 
the vital importance of the legal issues which 
are the subject of this letter— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 more minute? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield 1 more minute 
to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 more minute. 

Mr. KEATING. I continue to read 
from the letter: 

We conclude that title II and title VII are 
within the framework of the powers granted 
Congress under the Constitution. 


And they point out in detail the rea- 
sons why they reach that conclusion. 

I believe it fair to say that their opin- 
ion and conclusion on this legal ques- 
tion of constitutionality can justifiably 
be pitted against that of any Member of 
the Senate. I do not question the sin- 
cerity or good faith of the junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] or, 
indeed, the popularity of his views in 
some quarters; but, Mr. President, in 
light of this legal opinion and the legal 
opinion of the vast majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, on both sides, I do 
question the accuracy of the statement 
of the junior Senator from Arizona. 
Senate passage of the civil rights bill 
will be a vindication of the hopes and 
dreams and work of millions of Ameri- 
cans. It is not a victory for sectionalism 
or for one race alone, but a triumph for 
all America. It is not, as its opponents 
have claimed, an instrument for oppres- 
sion, but a tool for building a better, more 
unified nation. Today is not the begin- 
ning of the end for America, but the end 
of the beginning of efforts to extend equal 
justice to all our citizens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
again expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» the letter and memorandum 
of the lawyers referred to, in regard to 
title IT and title VII. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

IDENTIFICATION OF SIGNERS OF LETTER 

Joseph A. Ball: Ball, Hunt & Hart, Long 
Beach, Calif., past president, State Bar of 
California. 
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Francis Biddle: Washington, D.C., former 
Attorney General of the United States. 5 

Herbert Brownell: Lord, Day & Lord, New 
York City, former Attorney General of the 
United States; president, Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. 

Homer D. Crotty: Gibson, Dunn & Crutch- 
er, Los Angeles, Calif., past president, State 
Bar of California; member of council, Ameri- 
can Law Institute. 

Lloyd N. Cutler: Wilmer, Cutler & Picker- 
ing, Washington, D.C., president, Yale Law 
School Association. 

Norris Darrell: Sullivan & Cromwell, New 
York City, president, American Law Institute. 

James C. Dezendorf: Koerner, Young, Mc- 
Colloch & Dezendorf, Portland, Oreg., past 
president, National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws; vice presi- 
dent, American Judicature Society. 

Erwin N. Griswold: Cambridge, Mass., dean, 
Harvard Law School, 

Albert E. Jenner, Jr.: Thompson, Ray- 
mond, Mayer & Jenner, Chicago, Ill, past 
president, American Judicature Society; past 
president, American College of Trial Lawyers. 

William B. Lockhart: Minneapolis, Minn., 
dean, University of Minnesota School of Law. 

William L. Marbury: Piper & Marbury, Bal- 
timore, Md., member of council, American 
Law Institute. 

David F. Maxwell: Obermayer, Rebmann, 
Maxwell & Hippel, Philadelphia, Pa., past 
president, American Bar Association; former 
chairman of house of delegates, American 
Bar Association. 

John D. Randall: Cedar Rapids, Iowa, past 
president, American Bar Association; former 
chairman of house of delegates, American 
Bar Association. 

Charles S. Rhyne: Rhyne & Rhyne, Wash- 
ington, D.C., past president, American Bar 
Association; former chairman of house of 
delegates, American Bar Association. 

William P. Rogers: Royall, Keogel & Rog- 
ers, Washington, D.C., and New York City, 
former Attorney General of the United 
States. 

Samuel I. Rosenman: Rosenman, Colin, 
Kaye, Petchek & Freund, New York City, for- 
mer special counsel to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and President Harry S. Truman. 

Eugene V. Rostow: New Haven, Conn., 
dean, Yale University Law School. 

Bernard G. Segal: Schnader, Harrison, 
Segal & Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa., president- 
elect, American College of Trial Lawyers; 
former chairman of the board, American 
Judicature Society. 

Whitney North Seymour: Simpson, Thach- 
er & Bartlett, New York City, president, 
American College of Trial Lawyers; past pres- 
ident, American Bar Associatien. 

Charles P. Taft: Taft, Lavercome & Fox, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, former mayor of Cincin- 
nati. 

Harrison Tweed: Milbank, Tweed, Hadley 
& McGloy, New York City, chairman of coun- 
cil and past president, American Law Insti- 
tute; chairman, Joint Committee on Con- 
tinuing Legal Education (ALI and ABA). 

John W. Wade: Nashville, Tenn., dean, 
Vanderbilt University School of Law. 


MEMORANDUM 
TITLE II 

Title II enunciates a policy of the right of 
all persons to the full and equal enjoyment 
of service in hotel facilities, in eating places, 
in gasoline stations, and in premises offering 
entertainment, and prohibits discrimination 
or segregation in the access to such estab- 
lishments on the ground of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. An establishment 
which serves the public is subject to the 
restrictions of title II if its operations affect 
interstate or foreign commerce or if the pro- 
scribed discrimination or segregation which 
it practices is supported by State action. 

The kind of prohibited activity contem- 
plated by the terms “discrimination” and 
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“segregation” is sufficiently clear to with- 
stand any possible charge of uncertainty. 
The courts have dealt with the concept of 
discrimination in the context of similar leg- 
islation, Federal and State, so as to fashion 
a measurable standard of conduct which 
constitutes discrimination and segregation 
on the grounds set forth in title II. For 
example, in Boynton v. Virginia, 364 U.S. 454 
(1960), the Supreme Court concluded that 
the segregation of seating facilities at a bus 
terminal serving interstate travelers was in 
violation of the Interstate Commerce Act's 
prohibition against unjust discrimination. 

The use of the commerce clause as one of 
the grounds for framing the public accom- 
modations title is in accord with what has 
by now become a traditional pattern of 
regulatory legislation. In exercising its 
power to regulate commerce among the 
States, Congress has adopted laws applicable 
to a wide variety of commercial transactions, 
The mere enumeration of some of the better 
known statutes which have become accepted 
as part and parcel of our national economic 
structure demonstrates the broad range of 
the commerce clause. 

In attempting to maintain free competi- 
tion in the marketing of goods, in striving 
to assure the health of our people, in elimi- 
nating the abuse of working women, chil- 
dren, and others in the labor force, and in 
responding to many other economic and so- 
cial problems, Congress has passed the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, the Robinson-Patman 
Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and its supple- 
mentary statutes, food and drug legislation, 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, laws reg- 
ulating rail, motor, and air transportation, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and count- 
less other measures whose constitutionality 
is now beyond question. 

Congress may select the objects of regu- 
lation, and it has broad power to determine 
the remedy best adapted to carry out the 
purpose of legislation enacted under the 
commerce clause. 

In the case upholding the constitutionality 
of the National Labor Relations Act of 1935, 
N.L.R.B. v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 
U.S. 1, 36 (1937), Chief Justice Hughes, 
speaking for the Supreme Court declared: 

“The fundamental principle is that the 
power to regulate commerce is the power to 
enact all appropriate legislation for its pro- 
tection and advancement * * * to adopt 
measures to promote its growth and insure 
its safety * * * to foster, protect, control 
and restrain.” 

Likewise, in United States v. Darby, 312 
U.S, 100, 114 (1941), Chief Justice Stone, in 
an opinion upholding the validity of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, reiterated that “the 
power of Congress over interstate commerce 
is complete in itself, may be exercised to its 
utmost extent, and acknowledges no limita- 
tions, other than are prescribed by the Con- 
stitution.” The remedy which Congress se- 
lected for assuring decent wages and hours 
for a large segment of the American labor 
force was to regulate the working conditions 
in factories producing goods which may find 
their way in interstate commerce. 

Under the authority of these and other 
cases, Congress, seeking to outlaw discrimi- 
nation against interstate travelers, may cast 
its regulatory mold in the manner best cal- 
culated to achieve the desired result. Thus, 
Congress may determine, as in title II, that a 
hotel, motel, or similar establishment of more 
than five rooms offering lodging to transient 
guests is likely to be utilized by interstate 
travelers and thereby to affect interstate 
commerce. Eating places, gasoline stations, 
or facilities providing entertainment or 
sports events involve interstate commerce 
because they serve interstate travelers or be- 
cause the food or gasoline to be sold, the 
motion pictures to be exhibited, and the par- 
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ticipating artists or athletes normally move 
in interstate commerce. 

Precedents in this field are abundant. 
By way of example, the courts have held 
subject to Federal regulation a restaurant 
in a bus terminal serving interstate travelers 
(Boynton v. Virginia, 364 U.S. 454 (1960)), 
and local establishments preparing or sup- 
plying food for consumption on interstate 
carriers (Mitchell v. Sherry Corine Corp., 264 
F. 2d 831 (4th Cir.), cert. den., 360 U.S. 934 
(1959)). Restraints of trade on the manner 
or extent of the local exhibition of motion 
pictures (Interstate Circuit v. United States, 
306 U.S. 208 (1939)), stage attractions 
(United States v. Shubert, 348 U.S. 222 
(1955)), boxing matches (United States v. 
International Bozing Club, 348 U.S. 236 
(1955) ), and football games (Radovich v. Na- 
tional Football League, 352 U.S. 455 (1957)), 
have all been held to be subject to Federal 
legislation predicated on the commerce 
clause. The supporting theory is that the 
exhibitions, and those who take part in them, 
move from State to State and the particular 
restraint would limit the freedom or the 
volume of interstate transactions. 

By similar reasoning, the courts have sus- 
tained the application of the antitrust laws 
to retail establishments serving people or 
selling goods that move in interstate com- 
merce (United States v. Frankfort Distil- 
leries, 324 U.S. 293 (1945)). An agreement 
which narrows the market for products or 
persons moving in interstate trade, such as 
a boycott or a joint refusal to deal, may be 
reached under the commerce clause. It 
follows that if Congress so desires, it should 
also be able to forbid an individual refusal 
to deal just as it now prohibits individual 
discrimination in prices under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

Although racial discrimination may or 
may not have the same commercial motiva- 
tion as the economic restrictions involved 
in antitrust and similar violations, a legisla- 
tive Judgment of the adverse effect of such 
discrimination on the freedom or volume 
of the interstate movement of people and 
goods cannot, under the decided cases, be 
subject to serious doubt. Whatever its na- 
ture, a practice which has a detrimental or 
limiting effect on commerce may be reached 
by the Congress under the commerce clause. 

The extent to which the discriminatory 
action of any one of the establishments 
covered by title II adversely affect inter- 
state commerce is not controlling provided 
there is some connection with such com- 
merce. It is the “total effect” of many in- 
dividual obstructions upon commerce 
(United States v. Darby, supra at 312 US. 
123), and their recurring nature (Board of 
Trade of Chicago v. Olsen, 262 U.S. 1 (1923)), 
which are significant in determining con- 
gressional power. The Chicago case upheld 
an act regulating dealings in grain futures 
in an opinion by Chief Justice Taft. Justice 
Taft, recognizing that the transactions on 
the board of trade may not in and of them- 
selves be in interstate commerce, posed the 
test of congressional power as to “whether 
the conduct of such sales is subject to con- 
stantly recurring abuses which are a burden 
and obstruction to interstate commerce in 
grain” (262 U.S. at 36). 

Many small businesses comparable to those 
within the scope of title II are today subject 
to Federal statutes passed pursuant to the 
commerce clause. The corner general mer- 
chandise store is deeply immersed in regula- 
tion under the congressional commerce pow- 
er. The food which it sells, the drugs it 
provides, the advertising it displays and the 
wages paid to its employees are all affected 
by Federal legislation premised on the com- 
merce power. And this regulatory authority 
is not limited by the size of an enterprise or 
by the volume of its interstate business. 
Classic examples generally cited are the 23- 
acre wheatfield producing 239 bushels of 
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wheat held to be subject to control under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (Wickard 
v. Filburn, 317 U.S. 111 (1942)), and the 
newspaper circulating a handful of 45 copies 
outside its home State held to be governed 
by Federal wage and hour regulations (Ma- 
bee v. White Plains Publishing Co., 327 US. 
178 (1946) ). 

The principle that it is the accumulated 
impact of individual obstructions upon com- 
merce which justifies the exercise of con- 
gressional power was restated by the Su- 
preme Court last year in N.L.R.B. v. Reliance 
Fuel Corp. (371 U.S. 224, 226 (1963) ): 

“Whether or no practices may be deemed 
by Congress to affect interstate commerce is 
not to be determined by confining judgment 
to the quantitative effect of the activities 
immediately before the Board. Appropriate 
for judgment is the fact that the immediate 
situation is representative of many others 
throughout the country, the total incidence 
of which if left unchecked may well become 
far reaching in its harm to commerce.” 

The fact that in exercising its indisputable 
power to remove obstructions to interstate 
commerce, Congress at the same time seeks 
to accomplish an additional purpose, such as 
the improvement of working conditions or 
the elimination of unequal treatment based 
on racial consideration, does not preclude 
reliance upon the commerce clause. Chief 
Justice Stone made this eminently clear in 
his monumental opinion upholding the 
validity of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(United States v. Darby, supra). Justice 
Stone’s language is particularly apt in con- 
sidering the validity of title II: 

“The motive and p of the present 
regulation is plainly to make effective the 
congressional conception of public policy 
that interstate commerce should not be 
made the instrument of competition in the 
distribution of goods produced under sub- 
standard labor conditions, which competi- 
tion is injurious to the commerce and to 
the States from and to which the commerce 
flows. The motive and purpose of a regu- 
lation of interstate commerce are matters 
for the legislative judgment upon the exer- 
cise of which the Constitution places no re- 
striction and over which the courts are given 
no control. Whatever their motive and 
purpose, regulations of commerce which do 
not infringe some constitutional prohibition 
are within the plenary power conferred on 
Congress by the commerce clause” (312 U.S. 
at 115). 

We have dwelt at length on the com- 
merce clause basis for title II because this 
appears to be one of the key legal issues 
generated by the pending legislation. The 
second source of constitutional power cited 
in title II is the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment. 

State or local legislation requiring dis- 
crimination in public accommodations is a 
denial of equal protection under the 14th 
amendment (Peterson v. Greenville, 373 U.S. 
244 (1963)). A wide variety of other cir- 
cumstances may meet the “State action” test 
of the 14th amendment. For example, in 
Lombard v. Louisiana, 373 U.S. 267 (1963), 
statements favoring segregation made by city 
officials during a period of racial unrest were 
held to have so affected the decision of a 
store owner not to serve Negroes as to make 
his action the result of invalid State dis- 
crimination rather than the product of pure- 
ly private whim. The lease by a municipal 
airport, or by a public parking authority, of 
a restaurant located in its building was held 
in Turner v. Memphis, 369 U.S. 350 (1962), 
and Burton v, Wilmington Parking Author- 
ity, 365 U.S. 715 (1961), to make the State 
responsible for the discrimination practiced 
by the tenant. According to the Burton 
case, any significant “degree of State par- 
ticipation and involvement in discrimina- 
tory action” may subject that action to Con- 
gress power under the 14th amendment. 
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Reliance upon the 14th amendment is con- 
sistent with the Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 
3 (1883). The Civil Rights Act of 1875 was 
declared invalid because it was not aimed at 
State action but rather at individual con- 
duct. The defect found by the Supreme 
Court in the 19th century legislation would 
seem to have been corrected by predicating 
title II upon discriminatory conduct sup- 
ported by State action. 

In our considered judgment, the commerce 
clause and, where State action is involved, 
the 14th amendment are sound constitutional 
bulwarks supporting the validity of title II 
of H.R. 7152. 

TITLE VII 


Title VII of the proposed Civil Rights Act 
of 1963 enunciates a national policy of equal 
opportunity for employment free from dis- 
crimination. The equal employment title 
is based expressly upon the commerce clause. 
Section 701(b) also declares it to be the 
purpose of Congress to insure the full “en- 
joyment by all persons of the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities secured and protected 
by the Constitution of the United States.” 

The employers covered by the proposed 
legislation would ultimately be those hav- 
ing 25 or more employees. For the first 3 
years after its effective date, title VII would 
cover those employers having a greater 
number of employees as prescribed in sec- 
tion 702(b). Also subject to this title would 
be employment agencies and labor organi- 
zations. 

In the customary pattern of State and 
local fair employment legislation, title VII 
sets forth certain unlawful employment prac- 
tices by employers, employment agencies, and 
labor organizations. Generally, these prac- 
tices relate to discrimination, segregation, 
and other types of unequal treatment or 
withholding of privileges because of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

A procedure is established for the imple- 
mentation of the purposes of the title by 
an Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission and for resort to the courts when 
allegedly unlawful employment practices 
cannot be voluntarily eliminated. 

The same considerations which support the 
conclusion that the public accommodations 
title is valid under the commerce clause, 
particularly the landmark Jones & Laughlin 
and Darby cases, are equally applicable here. 
Many of the prior statutes regulating labor 
relations under the commerce clause upheld 
by the Supreme Court are directly analogous 
to the provisions of title VII. 

Starting with the National Labor Relations 
Act and continuing through the Labor Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959, Congress has enacted comprehensive 
legislation regulating labor and manage- 
ment practices. The Fair Labor Standards 
Act and similar statutes, which have as their 
purpose the improvement of the condition of 
persons whose work affects interstate or for- 
eign commerce, furnish ample authority for 
the attempt in title VII to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment practices. It is but a 
short step to proceed from a statute which 
prevents the discharge of workers for union 
activity to one which seeks to outlaw dis- 
crimination in employment on account of 
race. In a case involving the applicability of 
the Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunction Act 
to the picketing of a store denying equal 
employment opportunities to Negroes, Jus- 
tice Roberts, speaking for the Court, said, 
with somewhat prophetic insight: 

“The desire for fair and equitable condi- 
tions of employment on the part of persons 
of any race, color, or persuasion, and the 
removal of discriminations against them by 
reason of their race or religious beliefs is 
quite as important to those concerned as 
fairness and equity in terms and conditions 
of employment can be to trade or craft un- 
ions of any force of labor organization or 
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association. Race discrimination by an em- 
ployer may reasonably be deemed more un- 
fair and less excusable than discrimination 
against workers on the ground of union affili- 
ation” (New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary Gro- 
cery Co., 303 U.S. 552, 561 (1938) ). 

Employers, employment agencies as well 
as labor organizations whose business or 
activities affect interstate or foreign com- 
merce are clearly subject to congressional 
legislative authority. 

The decisions which have upheld statutes 
adopted under the commerce clause or other 
powers contained in the Constitution recog- 
nize that congressional authority is re- 
stricted by the due process of law guarantee 
of the fifth amendment. It is evident that 
most Federal regulatory statutes constitute 
a limitation to some extent on the use of 
private property or the exercise of private 
rights. 

The National Labor Relations Act is an 
example of the type of Federal legislation 
upheld by the courts against the charge of in- 
terference with property rights (N.L.R.B. v. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1, 43 
(1987) ). The courts have dealt in the same 
manner with State legislation enacted under 
local police powers which has been chal- 
lenged under the due process clause of the 
14th amendment. In meeting this attack, 
the Supreme Court said in Nebbia v. New 
York, 391 U.S. 502, 538 (1934): 

“The Constitution does not secure to any- 
one liberty to conduct his business in such 
fashion as to inflict injury upon the public 
at large, or upon any substantial group of 
the people.” 

Nebbia and cases of like import are rele- 
vant because the power of Congress to deal 
with interstate commerce is similar to the 
authority of the State to regulate activities 
within the State. Titles II and VII do not 
seem to involve any greater interference 
with private rights than many of the Fed- 
eral regulatory statutes to which we have 
referred or similar State legislation. The 
Supreme Court has upheld State and local 
antidiscrimination measures in Railway Mail 
Association y. Corsi, 326 U.S. 88 (1945), a 
New York statute barring racial discrimina- 
tion by labor unions, and District of Co- 
lumbia v. Thompson Co., 346 U.S. 100 (1953), 
a local law prohibiting discrimination on 
account of race in eating places. 

We have not tried to provide in this memo- 
randum an exhaustive discussion of the legal 
authorities in support of our views. From 
a review of the leading decisions of the 
courts, we have sought to cull out the fun- 
damental principles governing congressional 
power under the Constitution and to refer 
specifically to a few cases which contain 
important holdings. 

We are mindful of the heavy responsibility 
which each Member of Congress bears in 
acting upon this legislative proposal, and 
we hope that the above analysis will be of 
some assistance in discharging that respon- 
sibility. We are honored by the opportunity 
to be of help in attempting to clarify some 
of the legal issues involved in H.R. 7152. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself initially 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as we 
near the end of the long debate on civil 
rights, I shall not spend much time dis- 
cussing the various titles, provisions, and 
sections of the bill, nor indeed the intri- 
cate questions of constitutionality which 
have just been mentioned by the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 
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I have received a great deal of mail 
from lawyers in my own State and from 
other States dealing with the constitu- 
tionality of the measure as discussed by 
Senator GOLDWATER yesterday and it is 
quite obvious that the question is one on 
which the best legal minds of America 
disagree. 

I have received numerous letters from 
able lawyers around the country who feel 
that title VII especially would violate the 
Constitution and others are dubious 
about title II. I have also received letters 
such as the junior Senator from New 
York has read into the Recorp, from 
equally eminent lawyers, to the effect 
that the measure is strictly within the 
confines of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, the constitutionality 
question is one over which apparently 
lawyers of equal ability will argue for 
many years, and it ultimately will have 
to be decided by the higher courts. But 
it is certainly not a one-sided question, 
and it is not a question on which all the 
legal talent of America is on one side 
and laymen are arguing on the other. 
I believe no one, even a Solomon if he 
were in our midst today, could say with 
finality whether title II and title VII are 
in violation of the Constitution. 

Each Senator, each lawyer, and each 
citizen is entitled to his educated guess, 
but no one can know for sure until the 
question has been decided by the courts. 
In the meantime, the debate among 
lawyers of equal talent and sincerity 
will continue as it properly should. Ex- 
cept for the happy, carefree disciples of 
the easy answer and the simple solu- 
tion, there can be no question but what 
serious constitutional questions are in- 
volved. 

However, I rise to speak on a subject 
on which I have more intimate knowl- 
edge and on which I can speak with 
more authority than trying to speculate 
upon future decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Since the Senate is a very precedent- 
conscious body, I wish to point out two 
bad legislative practices which have been 
employed in arriving at the present 
stage of the debate. I point them out 
not to complain that they have been 
used, but to caution against their be- 
coming a precedent for repetitious use 
in the Senate. 

The first bad legislative practice to 
which I allude is what I refer to as the 
“third house,” technique which was em- 
ployed to write the substitute upon 
which we shall vote this afternoon or 
evening. 

The “third house” was a group care- 
fully screened and selected from among 
proponents of the proposed legislation— 
some Democrats, some Republicans, some 
Members of the Senate, some members 
of the executive agencies, some of our 
legislative leaders, the Attorney General 
of the United States—meeting in what 
has been in reality a third house of Con- 
gress for the purpose of putting together 
the substitute measure which was 
adopted yesterday as the vehicle upon 
which we shall express our individual 
viewpoints in connection with this par- 
ticular civil rights bill. That I allude to 
as the first bad legislative practice. 
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The second bad legislative practice is 
the employment of cloture. Using these 
two unhappy legislative tactics to- 
gether—first, the third house in an effort 
to bring about a unanimity of opinion, 
second, the invocation of cloture, in order 
to develop the urgency required to get on 
with the legislation—produced a proce- 
dure of which it might well be said that 
on this bill we employed both the tactics 
of the third House and also those of the 
roughhouse, neither of which should be- 
come precedent forming in this body. 

The difficulty with the third house ap- 
proach is that in a group meeting in 
secret and coming forth with a substi- 
tute bill we lose entirely the great ben- 
efit of two-party legislation in America. 
I believe that every Member of this body 
agrees with the present speaker that 
the two-party system is one of the great 
reasons that America has thrived and 
flourished. It has kept us from moving 
in the direction of an American totali- 
tarian state, in which the minority view- 
point is not considered, and sometimes 
where it is not even permitted to be 
enunciated. 

Every committee of the Congress has 
representation of both political parties, 
and that is a good thing, because it 
brings about necessarily a critical ap- 
proach to every bill. Some incline to 
be proponents automatically; some in- 
cline automatically to be opponents; and 
out of it we come forth with a happy 
compromise which is the result of the 
meeting of minds which differ from each 
other at the start, and sometimes—usu- 
ally—arrive at a constructive compro- 
mise conclusion. 

Unhappily, the third house which op- 
erated to produce this substitute func- 
tioned with a one-party concept—not one 
political party, but a one-party view- 
point—with only the proponents, only 
those holding a certain attitude on the 
proposed legislation participating in the 
draftsmanship. So the proposed substi- 
tute bill suffers from the fact that it did 
not have the careful scrutiny and the 
sustained criticism which always exist 
when a government is operating under 
a two-party system, such as we have, and 
such as we have in every committee of 
the Congress. 

I do not believe that the third house 
approach was necessary in the proposed 
legislation. In all events, I believe it is 
a bad practice, to be avoided in the 
future. I believe that bicameral legisla- 
tures are good, but that tricameral legis- 
latures are unwise, especially when they 
provide a commingling of the executive 
and the legislative branches—putting ap- 
pointive executive officials and Cabinet 
officers at work in the legislative body 
working with elected legislators to write 
the laws. 

I believe that our constitutional fore- 
fathers were wise when they provided for 
a separation of powers. The legislative 
branch is one thing; the executive branch 
is another; the judicial branch is still a 
third. We should henceforth make cer- 
tain that we keep them that way. 

Today I want to caution as emphati- 
cally as I can against the “third house 
technique” precedent, because we shall 
destroy something very precious in Amer- 
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ica if we develop the precedent and follow 
the habit of the executive departments 
sitting in with members of the legislative 
branch to write the laws in committees 
set up to detour the regular two-party 
legislative committees of Congress. 

The imposition of cloture is something 
else to which I wish to allude. I believe 
that the Senate necessarily had to vote 
for cloture on this issue in order to get 
on with the business of the legislative 
branch of Government. There was no 
other way in which we could ever have 
brought this legislation to a head. I 
voted for cloture, reluctantly, as one who 
is inclined to oppose it, because I believe 
that in the final analysis on a major leg- 
islative matter the majority should have 
a right to express itself. If the endeavor 
were to obtain cloture for the purpose of 
obtaining a change of the rules, in an 
effort to set up a new procedure so that 
hereafter the majority could always grind 
the minority into submission, I very 
much doubt that cloture would have ever 
been invoked, and certainly not with the 
vote of the present speaker. 

When we arrive at a position in which 
proposed legislation has been before us 
for more than 3 months, and when it is 
necessary to get on with the housekeep- 
ing measures of the Congress and the leg- 
islative business of the country, there 
comes a time on an important substan- 
tive legislative proposal when there 
should be a counting of noses, when there 
should be consideration of amendments, 
when there should be a break in the dead- 
lock, and when Senators should have an 
opportunity to voice and vote their view- 
points. 

AS WE LIVE WE LEARN 

But as we live we learn. One lesson 
that I hope we learn is the obnoxious 
feature of a third house operating in this 
legislative body. The other thing I hope 
we learn is the undesirable ramifications 
which inevitably flow from any legisla- 
tive situation in which cloture is in- 
voked. Almost inevitably when cloture 
is invoked we have a rampaging major- 
ity attitude tending to flaunt its power, 
tending to deny the minority viewpoint 
adequate opportunity to make its case 
and to plead its cause. 

We had an example of that tendency 
on this floor, Mr. President, this very 
week, when, on last Tuesday night, the 
leadership, which had won its vote for 
cloture, held the Senate in continuous 
session for more than 13 hours, voting 
more than 30 times on individual 
amendments which had been offered. 
It was not until after midnight that 
some of us arose on the floor to call at- 
tention to the roughhouse tactics being 
employed by the devotees of cloture and 
pointing out how difficult it might be 
again to convince the Senate that this 
cloture could produce an orderly legis- 
lative process, with that kind of example 
written into the records of the Journal 
of the Congress. 

I am happy to record for the perma- 
nent Recorp and for historians that our 
majority and minority leaders are rea- 
sonable, prudent and considerate men; 
and when the situation was summarily 
called to their attention, when it was 
pointed out that the abuses of the priv- 
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ileges and power given under cloture 
would bring their own dire dividends. 
the Senate was promptly recessed, and 
we proceeded the following day with 
something more normally resembling 
appropriate legislative procedure. 

But there was the bronze light flash- 
ing for all of us to see, when it comes up 
again, that once we place ourselves in 
the straitjacket cloture we place our- 
selves in an iron vise choking us and 
gagging us, and have little cause to com- 
plain about the results which eventuate. 

We have also learned to understand, 
therefore, how important it is in this 
body to keep rule XXII as it is, un- 
diluted, unweakened, and unchanged, 
because our present rule on cloture and 
the fact that it was hard to get provided 
in this instance an opportunity to have 
a long, sustained debate on a highly 
controversial measure. 

Had cloture been easy to obtain, I sus- 
pect that after the first 30 days or 6 
weeks of the debate, it would have been 
invoked and in all probability the House 
bill would have been adopted without 
most of the more than 80 corrective and 
salutory amendments being approved. 

But because cloture was difficult to 
obtain, the proposed legislation was care- 
fully scrutinized. At this time more 
than 85 amendments have been added 
to it, because the Senate is a deliberative 
body, because cloture was not something 
“eager beavers” could quickly and read- 
ily obtain, because a number of Senators 
had to be satisfied that improvements 
were in the offing and were being drafted 
before cloture could be invoked. 

I submit that the legislative proposal 
now before the Senate is its own best tes- 
timony of the value and the virtue of sus- 
tained debate on the floor of the Senate, 
and its own best argument against an 
easy curtailment of debate by easy-to- 
obtain cloture through a change weaken- 
ing rule XXII. 

Some of the amendments are minor in 
nature. Some are very major in nature. 
But together they have brought about a 
vast improvement in this legislation from 
the standpoint of what the bill was when 
it passed the House. We can give the 
present nature of rule XXII credit for 
that fact. 

I regret that many amendments were 
turned down which I thought might 
have been added. But, under the restric- 
tions of cloture, we have all discovered 
that it is extremely difficult to have even 
the best amendments receive adequate 
debate, careful scrutiny, and devoted in- 
telligent attention. 

I am convinced that, in the ordinary 
legislative process, another 10 or 15 
amendments, as a minimum—good 
amendments and important amend- 
ments—should have been added to this 
bill. I shall not seek to enumerate them 
this afternoon, but as a rough rule of 
thumb for those who study and analyze 
the Recorp, I suspect that many of the 
amendments that received 35 or more 
votes on the long rollcalls might well have 
been adopted had we been confronted 
with fewer amendments, had they been 
more vigorously supported in debate, and 
had the time limitation been not so re- 
stricted. 
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I make these observations in this con- 
nection, Mr. President, not to complain, 
but merely to caution, because the Senate 
is a continuing body, and the same argu- 
ments for cloture, for speed, for “greas- 
ing the skids,” will be made again. And 
it will be well that those who are here 
then can look back to see what hap- 
pened to those of us who are not here 
before they change something as im- 
portant and as basic to the operation 
of the Senate. 

I shall vote for the bill on final passage, 
Mr. President. Sometimes bad methods 
can produce some good results. 

While I have had some earnest and 
harsh words to say about the “third 
house” complex and the roughhouse 
techniques of cloture which were used 
to put the bill together and advance it, I 
think in the main some good results will 
flow therefrom. I pay tribute to those 
who sat in the “third house.” But I 
point out that the victories they gained 
were not as important or as meaning- 
ful as would have been the case had a 
two-party system operated in the “third 
house,” even though the second party 
had a minority no larger than the Re- 
publicans have in the Senate, namely, 
less than one-third. Atleast there would 
have been a voice of caution and of crit- 
icism. There would have been a call for 
more careful scrutiny. There would 
have been less need for changes that were 
added on the floor of the Senate and for 
some that were rejected here. 

The “third house” eliminated some 
repugnant and distasteful features of 
the proposed legislation which were in 
the House-passed bill. 

I pay tribute also to the minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], who probably knows more 
about what is in the bill than does any 
other Member of the Senate, who worked 
at it harder, who worked at it longer, 
who considered it more carefully, and 
who came forth with some very helpful 
suggestions. In a very real sense, he 
served as “the speaker of the third 
house” during these considerations. 

I merely point out that the results 
were less desirable than they would have 
been, and less meaningful to the public 
than they would have been, had some 
other device been used whereby the crit- 
ics of the bill as well as some of its most 
ardent supporters could have sat to- 
gether to work out compromises and pro- 
visions in the measure, which now comes 
to us under the imprimatur of the “third 
house” of Congress. 

Whether this piece of legislation cures 
more problems than it creates now will 
depend entirely on its administration. If 
it is administered by people who will 
temper justice with mercy—and in this 
instance also temper mercy with jus- 
tice—I think it can have some good and 
salutary effects. If, on the other hand, it 
is administered by people with a puni- 
tive motive, with the diligence of a cru- 
sader who wants to do abrupty those 
things which normally take time, I can 
conceive that what we shall enact this 
afternoon will, in the long run, create 
more problems than we seek to solve by 
its enactment. 
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I was unwilling to vote for a “civil 
rights bill” as a slogan or a label on a 
bottle, although every time a civil rights 
bill has been in Congress in the more 
than 25 years I have served here I have 
voted for civil rights bills. 

I wanted to see how much progress we 
could make toward having a workable, 
reasonable, constructive piece of legisla- 
tion. 

While, in my opinion, we have not 
moved in that direction as far as we 
should we have definitely moved in that 
direction; and a wise and prudent and 
dispassionate administration of the bill 
can make it a vehicle for good instead of 
an instrument to trigger off new contro- 
versies of new dimensions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 20 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. This difficult drama is 
not one of those easy television scenarios 
in which the actors who participated 
can be divided into the “good guys” and 
the “bad guys.” It is not quite so sim- 
ple. Good Senators both from the South 
and from the North have opposed this 
bill persistently; and good Senators also 
have supported it. I certainly have no 
quarrel with any Senator on his vote on 
this measure where each of us must con- 
scientiously do our best to arrive at a 
decision with which we can live. Each 
Senator, according to his own guide- 
lights, provided by his conscience, his 
convictions, and his constituency—all of 
which I believe should be considered in 
a decision of this kind—will, I am sure, 
vote for what he believes to be the best 
interests of his country. 

As I have indicated with many misgiv- 
ings, especially title VII, and a few mis- 
givings about other areas, I shall vote for 
the bill in the hope that it will move in 
the direction of providing greater equity 
and greater harmony of association be- 
tween the races. 

I shall vote for the bill because I feel 
it is necessary that some action be taken 
to correct certain distasteful and un- 
conscionable situations which exist in 
certain areas of America today. 

I shall vote for the bill because I be- 
lieve it will set a standard for better pub- 
lic behavior on the part of everyone re- 
garding racial problems. 

VIOLATION OF VOTING RIGHTS 


Now, Mr. President, I turn to a subject 
which is unrelated to the text of this bill, 
but is closely and intimately related to 
the principles and the philosophy of the 
bill as expressed in the title dealing 
with the voting rights of citizens. 

I turn to a discussion of the most re- 
pugnant discrimination and the most in- 
iquitous injustice in the voting rights 
area of civil rights which exist in Amer- 
ica, both before and after the passage of 
this bill. 

A FLAGRANT VIOLATION OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
CONTINUES 

I invite attention to the most flagrant 
violation of the voting rights of individ- 
ual citizens existing today in this Re- 
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public. If we pass the bill today, those 
violations will continue in existence to- 
morrow. 

Unfortunately, nothing in this bill even 
remotely moves in the direction of cor- 
recting this dangerous and discrimina- 
tory situation. I refer specifically to the 
bloc system and the “winner take all” 
formula employed in the voting proce- 
dures of our electoral college in elections 
affecting our Presidents and Vice Presi- 
dents. 

The basic philosophy of voting rights 
carried out in the current civil rights 
bill is that every American citizen should 
have an equal right to vote, and should 
be empowered equally to assert his in- 
fluence in the polling place in this great 
American concept of self-government, 
and especially in the election of the 
President and Vice President. 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to that 
philosophy. That is one of the moti- 
vating factors which induces me to vote 
for this civil rights bill on final passage. 

However, the bloc system of voting in 
all the State presidential elections as a 
unit in the electoral college in support of 
a Presidential candidate scoring a bare 
majority of the votes of his State, nulli- 
fies to a considerable degree the equity 
provisions of the proposed legislation. 
The concept of “one citizen, one vote” 
is written out in the civil rights bill. 
Under the “winner take all” method of 
counting electoral votes, however, the 
winner gets not only the votes cast for 
him, but also the votes cast for his op- 
ponent. He literally can reach down 
into the polling place and steal every 
vote cast against him and have them 
added to his total as accounted for in 
the electoral college. 

In no other branch of American ac- 
tivity would we stand still for 1 single 
minute and have the winner nullify and 
in fact appropriate the score and the 
results obtained by his opponent, listing 
them and reporting them as his own. 

The last time the Washington Senators 
played a baseball game they lost by 5 
to 3, but even the fans of the Washington 
Senators would resent with resounding 
voices any news reports published in the 
Washington papers that the Washing- 
ton Senators had lost the baseball game 
by 8 to 0. 

But that is what happens when an 
electoral vote is cast. 

In 1960, Mr. Kennedy carried New 
York State by a scintilla of a fraction 
of 1 percent, but he received every elec- 
toral vote that was cast. Mr. Nixon car- 
ried California by about the same per- 
centage point, but in California Dick Nix- 
on got every electoral vote that was cast. 
No one in California voted for Kennedy 
according to the electoral college voting 
record. The electors for New York re- 
ported to the electoral college that Ken- 
nedy obtained every vote. No one in 
New York voted for that “outlander” 
Californian far out yonder in the West, 
Dick Nixon. 

This system can lead only to the most 
serious results. In voting for a bond is- 
sue in a community where two-thirds of 
the majority is required to approve the 
bonds, who would stand for reporting the 
results of the community in which 
100,000 votes were cast as 100,000 to 0, 
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merely because a majority happened to 
approve? 

I submit that giving multiple voting 
privileges to certain citizens because of 
the accident of geographic residence is 
as un-American as it would be to give 
multiple voting privileges to certain citi- 
zens because of race, color, creed, reli- 
gion, educational degrees, or property 
ownership. 

The American concept of “one citizen, 
one vote” has been highlighted by re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court, first 
dealing with the State legislative dis- 
tricts and then with senatorial districts. 
The basic concepts involved in these de- 
cisions are that because of the location 
of residence, an undue advantage should 
not be permitted to one group or to one 
voter against another. But this bloc 
system of “winner take all’ electoral 
votes works to the disadvantage of mil- 
lions of Americans, making them con- 
tinue not as 2d-class citizens, not as 4th- 
class citizens, but in many instances 
10th-, 12th-, 14th-, and even 15th-class 
citizens. 

For example, a citizen who votes as an 
individual in New York State or in Cali- 
fornia today, actually pulls down 43 
electoral levers, because he puts 43 elec- 
toral votes into the hopper of the elec- 
toral college where it counts and where 
they determine who is to be the Presi- 
dent of the United States. But a neigh- 
bor in California who lives in Nevada, of 
equal capacity and equal patriotism, 
when he votes, pulls down only three 
electoral levers. He is therefore virtu- 
ally a 15th-class citizen compared to his 
neighbor in New York, or in California. 

The New York situation is similar. In 
New York, when an individual citizen 
votes, he has 43 punch keys moving in 
unison voting for his choice for President, 
but his neighbor in Vermont has only 3. 
Similar unconscionable discrepancies and 
inequities exist among all of our States 
and the term “first-class Senator” can 
accurately be used only for voters in 
California and in New York State. 

By what right can we say we are pass- 
ing civil rights legislation which con- 
tinues to discriminate against the people 
of America because they are, necessarily, 
living geographically in a city with less 
than 43 electoral votes? 

Under the “grandfather clause” in the 
old unreconstructed South at its worst, 
and under the greatest abuses ever per- 
petrated by a literacy test, whereby one 
white man would keep a colored man 
from voting, we had one man nullifying 
the vote of another citizen; but under the 
circumstances prevailing under our elec- 
toral college system one voter in Califor- 
nia or New York actually nullifies the 
votes of 14 people voting in Nevada, Dela- 
ware, Alaska, Vermont or Wyoming. 

Under this gross system of flagrant vio- 
lation of the civil rights of Americans of 
all creeds and colors, one citizen in New 
York City, under the bloc system and the 
“winner take all” pattern of electoral 
college voting, nullifies the vote of 10 
citizens living in Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota or Utah. 

That New York or California voter 
alone could likewise nullify and com- 
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pletely outweigh the votes of eight citi- 
zens in Maine or of seven of the most 
careful and well-informed voters of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, or Oregon. 

I hope and believe that some Attorney 
General or some Governor of one of the 
smaller States in the Union will carry to 
the Supreme Court a challenge as to the 
validity of the unit-rule counting system 
employed under our electoral college 
process. 

It seems to me inevitable that the Su- 
preme Court will have to rule against 
this unfair and unrepresentative count- 
ing tactic. To be consistent with its 
“one citizen, one vote” attitude, to be 
consistent with its basic philosophy that 
accident of geography and residence 
should not give one citizen more fran- 
chise than another, it will have to rule 
that that system, whereby the winner 
adds to his column all the votes of his 
losing opponent, must be ruled to be 
against the Constitution. I hope the 
question will be brought to the courts 
very soon. 

I should like to display a map to the 
Senate, showing what this means in the 
contro] of America. The red States are 
12 in number. They include 20 of the 
great metropolitan areas of the country. 
The total vote cast by these States is 260 
votes in the electoral college. It requires 
only 268 votes to elect. Any candidate 
on any ticket getting the votes in these 
20 cities can literally thumb his cam- 
paign nose at every citizen in every other 
State of America, including the home 
State of the President, Texas. 

Something is basically wrong. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in any 
way the Public Printer thinks it can best 
be done, this chart, or map. It can be 
printed either as a map, or in any way 
that the Public Printer can figure out, 
or perhaps by blocks or columns, or in 
any way in which, exercising his initia- 
tive, he can represent the facts shown 
by this chart. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

THE Vast ELECTORAL POWERS OF THESE PIVOTAL 
STATES Must BE CHANGED 

The 12 States shown below are known as 
the pivotal “bloc vote” controlled areas. In 
these States and in their large cities are 260 
electoral votes. Just eight votes shy of 
enough to win the White House in 1964. 
Listed are the States and cities: 

1964 electoral 

votes 
New York: New York, Buffalo, Rochester. 43 
California: Los Angeles, San Francisco.. 40 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 29 
ieee cose 26 
Ohio: Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus. 26 


Michigan: Detroit 21 
New Jersey: Newark, 

OTROT a np nacee 17 
Massachusetts: Boston 14 
Missouri: St. Louis, Kansas Cit 12 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee 12 
Maryland: Baltimore 10 
Minnesota: Minneapolis, St. Paul 10 

ir. ( hemp a BE 260 


In these areas are concentrated the “bloc 
vote” groups of voters the politicians are 
appealing to. They are controlling the elec- 
tion of the President. 
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These States have petitioned Congress by 
resolution to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment to the States for ratification: South 
Dakota, Montana, Utah, Kansas, Colorado, 
Texas, Arkansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
New Hampshire. Others will follow and 
Congress is compelled to submit. 

We advocate the adoption of the district 
plan to make it possible to elect a President 
in as fair and representative manner as we 
elect a Congressman or Senator. Candidates 
for the electoral college would each declare 
his choice for President and Vice President 
and then run for election in a manner sim- 
ilar to Senators and Representatives. The 
district plan would restore the purpose of 
the electoral college by preventing distortions 
in the election of the President which arise 
from widely varying populations of the dif- 
ferent States. Under this equitable plan 
most States would be sending electoral col- 
lege members of both parties rather than a 
victorious all Democratic or all Republican 
panel which deprives the State’s minority of 
all representation. Now is the time to let 
the thunder of your voices be heard in de- 
mand for this change. 

It is not our purpose to elect any particu- 
lar presidential candidate—our only inter- 
est lies in how he is elected. We believe the 
district plan is the solution. 

ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM COM- 
MITTEE, 
HucH MaTLOCK, Director. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to call something else to the atten- 
tion of proud Members of the Senate. 
We are talking about first-class citizens. 
I shall vote to give every person, regard- 
less of race, color, creed, or religion, a 
first-class status. However, let us talk 
about a bigger problem. Let us talk 
about a gross national injustice. Let us 
talk about something which is inimical 
to the whole concept of self-government 
in America. Let us talk about the fact 
that 1 voter’s vote today can nullify 
the vote of 10 or 12 or 15 equally intelli- 
gent and able citizens merely because 
voters live within different States. 

Five great cities; namely, New York 
City, Los Angeles, Chicago, Newark, and 
Philadelphia, together control the votes 
of States with a total electoral college 
vote of 156. 

If one more person in each of those 
States votes in favor of a certain candi- 
date, the capacity of those States in the 
electoral college is so strong as to nullify 
and overcome the unanimous votes cast 
by every voting citizen, moving in the 
same direction, in all of the following 
States: Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

VITAL IMPORTANCE OF THE Bre Crry VOTE 

Introductory note: The election of 1960 
was lost by Republicans in the relatively few 
big cities of the Nation. The following data 
represent how these cities can determine the 
outcome of the vote in the electoral college: 

New York City, Los Angeles, Chicago, New- 
ark, Philadelphia (total 156 votes, 5 cities), 
is equal to Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia 
(total 156 votes, 14 States). 

The above five cities are the key to the 
electoral vote of their respective States. 
Total electoral votes of the five States repre- 
sented is 156, equal to total of the 14 States 
listed below. 
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The same principle is true in schedules II, 
III, and IV following: 

New York City, Los Angeles, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Boston, Chicago, Newark, Philadelphia 
(total 217 votes, 8 cities), is equal to Dela- 
ware, Nevada, Vermont, Wyoming, Arizona, 
Idaho, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Maine, Oregon, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Rhode Island, Tennessee, South 
Dakota, Utah, Arkansas, Connecticut, Kansas, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Florida, Iowa, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, and Virginia (total 
213 votes, 32 States) . 

mz 

Philadelphia alone (total 36 votes) or De- 
troit and Newark (total 36 votes), is equal 
to Arizona, Idaho, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah (total 36 votes, 9 
States). 

Iv 

New York City, Philadelphia, Los Angeles 
(total 113 votes, 3 cities), is equal to Del- 
aware, Nevada, Vermont, Wyoming, Arizona, 
Idaho, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Iowa, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Utah, Maine, Oregon, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Louisiana, Kentucky, Florida (to- 
tal 110 votes, 21 States). 


I should now like to beseech those who 
call themselves “liberals,” albeit with a 
mistaken definition of the term, to sup- 
port legislation which would give equal 
justice and first-class citizenship status 
to every American, regardless of where 
he lives. I can tell the Senate where 
they were a few years ago, when, with 
the cooperation of former Senator Price 
Daniel, of Texas, a number of us in- 
troduced a reform proposal and forced 
a yea-and-nay vote on this issue. Those 
who now protest most loudly that 
they are in favor of a vote for every 
American, voted almost unanimously 
against giving first-class status to 
American citizens regardless of the 
States in which they live. 

They will have another chance. We 
have another constitutional amend- 
ment in the hopper to correct this sit- 
uation. It is Senate Joint Resolution 12. 

I hope the next time they will remem- 
ber that the philosophy which motivates 
us to vote for the pending bill also moti- 
vated us in yoting to eliminate the un- 
fair, discriminatory, anti-American, anti- 
civil rights operation of the electoral 
college as it functions in this country 
today. 

Let me give the Senate another illus- 
tration of what is wrong. Eight large 
cities in this country have 217 electoral 
votes, which they control because they 
predominate in the voting of their States. 
They are New York, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Boston, Chicago, Newark, 
and Philadelphia. 

If just one adidtional citizen—eight 
ordinary people—in each of these States 
vote a tie-breaking vote in each of these 
cities making it a tie-breaking vote with- 
in each State for the presidential candi- 
date, those eight citizens alone, under 
our electoral college voting system, have 
more authority in the election of a Presi- 
dent of the United States than every 
citizen voting unanimously in the fol- 
lowing States for a differed choice: Del- 
aware, Nevada, Vermont, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico North Dakota, Maine, Ore- 
gon, Colorado, Nebraska, Rhode Island, 
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Tennessee, South Dakota, Utah, Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut, Kansas, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Florida, Iowa, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and Vir- 
ginia, a total of 32 States. 

We talk about having universal fran- 
chise in America. We concern ourselves, 
and rightly so, about a black man hav- 
ing the same vote as a white man. We 
should. We should also concern our- 
selves about a tie-breaking vote in eight 
vast cities, cast by a black man or a 
white man, which gives more authority 
to eight such citizens than is possessed 
by all the citizens in 32 States. 

In this iniquitous situation, embodied 
in the greatest violation of civil rights of 
all Americans, except those living in 
California and New York, we find the 
taproot of almost every evil movement 
and policy developing in America today. 
It nullifies the processes of self-govern- 
ment. It glorifies the importance of 
pressure groups, which do not have to 
move outside the city limits of the great 
metropolitan fleshpots in this country to 
control and dominate American policies; 
determines presidential nominees in both 
our major parties, and determines who 
will win the presidential election and, 
indeed, dictates to the President after 
his victory what his policies must be if 
ne intends successfully to seek reelec- 

ion. 

Iam happy to say that there is a solu- 
tion to this problem, that there is an 
answer to it. I refer to Senate Joint 
Resolution 12. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of the joint resolu- 
tion printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution if ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the 
date of its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Each State shall choose a num- 
ber of electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may 
be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator 
or Representative, or person holding an office 
of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be chosen an elector. 

“The electors to which a State is entitled 
by virtue of its Senators shall be elected 
by the people thereof, and the electors to 
which it is entitled by virtue of its Repre- 
sentatives shall be elected by the people 
within single-elector districts established by 
the legislature thereof; such districts to be 
composed of compact and contiguous terri- 
tory, containing as nearly as practicable the 
number of persons which entitled the State 
to one Representative in the Congress; and 
such districts when formed shall not be al- 
tered until another census has been taken. 
Before being chosen elector, each candidate 
for the office shall officially declare the per- 
sons for whom he will vote for President and 
Vice President, which declaration shall be 
binding on any successor. In choosing elec- 
tors of President and Vice President the 
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voters in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature, ex- 
cept that the legislature of any State may 
prescribe lesser qualifications with respect to 
residence therein. 

“The electors shall meet in their respective 
States, fill any vacancies in their number as 
directed by the State legislature, and vote 
by signed ballot for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice 
President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President, and of 
all persons voted for as Vice President, and 
of the number of votes for each, excluding 
therefrom any votes for persons other than 
those named by an elector before he was 
chosen, unless one or both of the persons so 
named be deceased, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the 
seat of government of the United States, di- 
rected to the President of the Senate; the 
President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates and the 
votes shall then be counted; the person hav- 
ing the greatest number of votes for Presi- 
dent shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of elec- 
tors chosen; and the person having the great- 
est number of votes for Vice President shall 
be the Vice President, if such a number be 
a majority of the whole number of electors 
chosen. 

“If no person voted for as President has 
a majority of the whole number of electors, 
then from the persons having the three 
highest numbers on the lists of persons voted 
for as President, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, assembled and voting as 
individual Members of one body, shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the President; a 
quorum for such purpose shall be three- 
fourths of the whole number of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives, and a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice; if additional ballots be necessary, the 
choice on the fifth ballot shall be between 
the two persons having the highest number 
of votes on the fourth ballot. 

“If no person voted for as Vice President 
has a majority of the whole number of elec- 
tors, then the Vice President shall be chosen 
from the persons having the three highest 
numbers on the lists of persons voted for as 
Vice President in the same manner as herein 
provided for choosing the President. But no 
person constitutionally ineligible to the 
office of President shall be eligible to that 
of Vice President of the United States. 

“Src, 2. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death of any of the per- 
sons from whom the Senate and the House 
of Representatives may choose a President or 
a Vice President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

“Sec, 3. This article supersedes the second 
and fourth paragraphs of section 1, article 
II, of the Constitution, the twelfth article of 
amendment to the Constitution and section 
4 of the twentieth article of amendment to 
the Constitution. Except as herein expressly 
provided, this article does not supersede the 
twenty-third article of amendment. 

“Sec. 4. Electors appointed pursuant to the 
twenty-third article of amendment to this 
Constitution shall be elected by the people 
of such district in such manner as the Con- 
gress may direct. Before being chosen as 
such elector, each candidate shall officially 
declare the persons for whom he will vote 
for President and Vice President, which dec- 
laration shall be binding on any successor. 
Such electors shall meet in the district and 
perform the duties provided in section 1 of 
this article. 
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“Sec. 5. This article shall take effect on 
the ist day of July following its ratification.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this 
amendment would return America to the 
system of electing Presidents that was 
used in the first three great national 
elections in this country, with one man 
equal to one vote, and would provide for 
electing presidential electors from presi- 
dential electoral districts, each of equal 
size and of equalimportance. Each per- 
son would vote for a presidential elector 
representing his Representative in Con- 
gress, because he has one, and for two 
presidential electors, representing his 
Senators, because he has two, and hav- 
ing as many electors as he has Repre- 
sentatives and Senators combined, with 
each equally important electoral district 
reporting that those three electors went 
pro or con, or A or B, or Republican or 
Democratic. 92 

Every candidate would have to appeal 
to America as a whole, not to the de- 
terminative voters in the major cities 
who alone, by casting tie-breaking votes, 
can determine the policies of America. 

I share with the editors of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star the concern about 
this problem, recognizing what the Su- 
preme Court decisions must inevitably 
mean if Vermont, Delaware, Rhode 
Island, or some other small State will 
have its attorney general take to the 
Supreme Court a challenge to this fla- 
grant violation of the franchise of 
America. 

I believe the Supreme Court will have 
to rule in conformity with its rulings in 
other cases that this kind of rigged, 
stacked electoral college system is un- 
constitutional. 

Let me quote one sentence from the 
editorial: 

Why should not every vote, for example, 
have the same value when it comes to elec- 
tion of the President, who is President of all 
the people of the United States? The rais- 


ing of this old issue, as a matter of law, may 
not be too far off. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
point out one further illustration for 
those who read the Recorp, for those who 
really trust the people, for those who be- 
lieve that the people should select the 
President, rather than have him selected 
by unfair electoral devices, and rigged 
reins of counting in the electoral col- 
ege. 

Permit me to show just how unjustly 
this system operates. Imagine with me, 
if possible, twin baby boys born in 
Omaha, who after graduating from a 
fine high school in Omaha, go to the 
University of Nebraska getting scholar- 
ships to attend Harvard University. 
They then graduate from the law school 
of Harvard University, graduating in a 
tie, at the top of their class, summa cum 
laude. The twin boys are still equally 
and identically intelligent, able, and 
skilled. 
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They then part company for the first 
time in their lives, brother Joe going to 
New York, and brother John going to 
Wilmington, Del., to practice law. Flip 
the calendar with me for 40 years. At 
the end of 40 years, each of them is a 
supreme court judge in his respective 
State—John in Delaware, and Joe in 
the State of New York. They are both 
still equally able, equally conscientious, 
and equally successful. They are equal 
Americans. 

But when they go to vote on the first 
Tuesday following the first Monday in 
November, all semblance of equality goes 
down the drain. Brother Joe at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, voting anywhere in New 
York State, pulls an election lever which 
casts 43 votes for President. His brother 
John, voting in Delaware, at the same 
time pulls an election lever which casts 
a mere three votes for President. There 
is nothing fair, nothing right, or nothing 
just about such an election system. Asa 
consequence, a system as wrong as that 
can lead only to trouble in America. In 
fact, it is already producing many dele- 
terious repercussions in America. 

I solicit the support of my colleagues 
and the country for Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 12, which would put the election 
of Presidents back in the hands of the 
people, all the people of America, with 
equal voting rights regardless of where 
they live. 

That, to me, would be giving civil rights 
to all Americans, not merely civil rights 
to some. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my friend and colleague from 
South Dakota for a very clear exposition 
of the obvious injustices which prevail 
in our present electoral college system. 
The Senator has made the case and 
stated the case today as clearly as I have 
ever heard it. Furthermore, it was an 
appropriate time to make such a state- 
ment. For, as the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] stated yesterday, 
“This is the week that is.” 

We are passing an historic bill which 
includes in title I the entire provision 
with respect to voting rights. Also, the 
highest Court of the land in the begin- 
ning of this week rendered a decision 
with regard to representation among the 
State legislatures—both the State sen- 
ates, as well as the lower houses—which 
brings this matter home. 

I personally do not see how, if a case 
such as was described by the Senator 
from South Dakota—involving such a 
State as Delaware, Rhode Island, or an- 
other State with a small electoral vote— 
should go to the highest tribunal, it could 
consistently rule any other way than 
that there should be equality, that each 
citizen should be equal in his choice in 
the selection of the President. That 
only means that each should be able to 
vote three members of the electoral col- 
lege. 

I again commend my friend the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota on an excellent 
exposition. I was here hoping to help 
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him if he needed help. But he did not 
need any. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, this 
is indeed the blackest day in the U.S. 
Senate since 1875, when the Congress 
passed a civil rights bill similar to this 
one. It was 89 years ago that the Con- 
gress passed the nefarious Reconstruc- 
tion era civil rights laws, identical with 
what we are now discussing, which were 
later declared unconstitutional by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The Senate, if it 
passes this measure before us, will be 
compounding that unconstitutional er- 
ror made back in 1875. I predict that 
this bill will never be enforced without 
turning our Nation into a police state 
and without the cost of bloodshed and 
violence. 

Ten years ago, in 1954, the Supreme 
Court took it upon itself to amend the 
Constitution of the United States and 
declare that segregation—that is, re- 
quired separate but equal school facili- 
ties for the races—was illegal. Instead 
of promoting peace and harmony be- 
tween the races, as a result of this deci- 
sion we have seen racial violence, intol- 
erance, bigotry, and hatred compounded 
and multiplied. Whenever Government 
decrees a social policy for people when 
the people are not behind such a policy, 
one can only expect as a result such 
violence and trouble. 

Those who advocate passage of this 
civil rights bill need not expect this leg- 
islation to do anything for our country 
except to divide our people and rekindle 
the hatreds and prejudices of 100 years 
ago, to be perpetuated into the future 
for at least another 100 years. Con- 
tained in this legislation is not just a so- 
called framework for engendering equal- 
ity among people of different races. 
This bill contains the equipment, tools, 
temptation, and power to establish a vast 
Federal network for controlling the peo- 
ple of every community. The damage 
this will do to our Government is in- 
comprehensible. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that the spirit of Thaddeus Stevens was 
present in this Senate Chamber when 
proponents of this civil rights measure 
buggywhipped to death every amend- 
ment offered by the opposition. The 
prejudice against all amendments, re- 
gardless of legislative merit, was obvious 
throughout our days of deliberation here. 

There is no Member of the U.S. Senate 
that really knows what will happen after 
this bill is passed into law. It is a Pan- 
dora’s box filled with unknowns that will 
return to haunt our countryside. It is 
a paradise of loopholes and unanswered 
questions which will wind up in the 
hands of the Supreme Court to be used 
in its obvious drive to become the oligar- 
chic rules of this Nation. This entire 
bill is a patchwork quilt hastily thrown 
together, revised, changed, and substi- 
tuted on the Senate floor without bene- 
fit of hearings and without benefit of 
proper legislative record. 

When one talks of eliminating dis- 
crimination with this piece of so-called 
legislation, if it were not such a serious 
matter it would be fit for a good joke. 
For every ounce of ation 
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eliminated under this bill, there is a 
pound of discrimination heaped upon the 
people by this bill. This bill sets up a 
prejudicial form of judicial proceedings 
in civil rights cases. It discriminates in 
civil rights cases. It brings a truly for- 
eign form of so-called justice into our 
judicial system in the case of civil rights 
matters. 

Proponents of this bill talk in terms 
of protecting the rights of the individual, 
but they do not mention the fact that 
for every right this bill may guarantee 
a person, there are a hundred rights be- 
ing stripped from the people and their 
States. 

If we sweep away the clutter of emo- 
tion and the clatter of the demonstrators 
and look at the legal aspect of this legis- 
lation, we can only come to the realistic 
conclusion that it is unconstitutional 
and will be recorded in history as the 
greatest robber of the rights of individ- 
uals and States and the most tremendous 
hoax ever perpetrated upon the people 
of the United States. 

I want to discuss some of the unconsti- 
tutional sections of this bill, and to point 
out specifically why I am against it. 

TITLE I 


The substitute bill now before us makes 
some changes in title I, pertaining to vot- 
ing rights, but still unconstitutionally 
encroaches the Federal arm and Federal 
jurisdiction over the State right to deter- 
mine qualifications for voting. The Con- 
stitution clearly gives to the States the 
right to establish voting prerequisites; 
but this title of the bill would take away 
this State right. This bill is so preju- 
diced that it gives to Federal officials the 
right to determine what States may give 
oral examinations and what States must 
give written examinations. The politi- 
cal power in such a bill can open the door 
in some areas for people to vote, and close 
the door in others. This section is an 
unnecessary extension of the Federal au- 
thority over the State, county, and local 
affairs of our citizens, and an unconstitu- 
tional grab for power. It violates at 
least three clauses of our Federal Con- 
stitution. It also violates the basic con- 
cept of the balance of powers between 
separate and coordinate branches of 
Government. This is a terrifying as- 
sault upon our Constitution and our 
States rights, and is but one reason why 
I am opposed to this bill. 

TITLE II 


Title II of the bill is a bold attempt by 
the Federal Government to regulate the 
local customs and social practices of the 
people at large. Everyone realizes that 
if this title becomes law, restaurants, 
theaters, and all other places of public 
accommodations in their own commu- 
nities will be under the doctrine of forced 
integration. 

This section will cause nothing but 
turmoil, strife, emotionalism, and all of 
the other bad things that go to make up 
a disturbed population. The enforce- 
ment of this section will require a great 
army of officers, bureaucrats, and per- 
haps troops in uniform, if the executive 
branch of Government is determined to 
place it into full force and effect. I con- 
sider it utter foolishness for the Federal 
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Government in Washington to attempt 
to tell the owners of restaurants, gasoline 
stations, movie theaters, and all of the 
many other establishments covered by 
this title that they must suddenly open 
their doors to any and all comers. 

I can see no purpose to title II other 
than a national attempt at social reform. 
It is an invasion of the private rights of 
all citizens by the Federal Government, 
and it constitutes an extremely danger- 
ous thrust of Federal power into the nor- 
mal and traditional domain reserved to 
State and local governments. 

TITLE IM 


Title III of this bill gives to the Attor- 
ney General frightening powers to tam- 
per in legal proceedings, beyond any au- 
thority ever before granted to him. 

This section is an unconstitutional 
delegation of power to the executive 
branch, and would result in a preference 
for a special class of litigants. Congress 
has no power to legislate with regard to 
private lives, private business, and in- 
dividual activity within and among the 
several States, for there can be no doubt 
that these essentially private matters 
have nothing whatever to do with inter- 
state commerce. 

How is it possible to define such pri- 
vate conduct so that it could become 
constitutionally amenable to Federal 
law, when the Constitution never gave 
the power to enact that law to the Fed- 
eral Government in the first place? 
There are still in America many private 
rights which under our Constitution are 
beyond the power of the Government to 
regulate. One of these private rights is 
the right to pick one’s associates and 
one’s friends and one’s customers in pri- 
vate business. 

Title III grants blanket authority to 
the Attorney General: 

To institute for and in the the name of 
the United States 


Action for the desegregation of 

Any public facility which is owned, op- 
erated or managed by or on behalf of any 
State or subdivision thereof. 


The only requirement—and I believe 
this requirement is meaningless, as well 
as ineffective—is that the Attorney Gen- 
eral certify that he has received a com- 
plaint, and that he is satisfied that if 
the individual filed a suit he would be 
unable, either directly or through other 
interested parties or organizations, to 
bear the expense of the litigation, or 
that the filing of the suit might jeop- 
ardize the employment of the individual 
or might result in his injury or in eco- 
nomic damage to such person or persons, 
their families, or their property. 

It is true there have been amendments 
to this section under the substitute bill. 
These changes really amount to nothing 
but twisting of language. The great 
grab for Federal power under title III 
of this bill still remains. After Senators 
talked for weeks against title III of the 
House version of the bill, the substitute 
bill comes along and deletes from title 
III, section 302, which allowed the At- 
torney General to intervene in every 
case in which there was an allegation 
of denial of equal protection of the laws 
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on account of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. The joker is that the 
authors of this substitute version slipped 
the same language into title IX. This, 
again, I believe, explains why I am 
against this section of the bill and, in- 
deed, the entire bill. 
TITLE IV 


Title IV of the bill authorizes the At- 
torney General to institute suits seeking 
desegregation of public schools where 
the students or parents involved are un- 
able to bring suit, and where the At- 
torney General considers that such a suit 
would materially further the public pol- 
icy favoring the orderly achievement of 
desegregation in public education. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that title IV, like title III before it, sets 
up a special category of privileged people 
with privileged interests. Legislative 
provisions providing for this type of dis- 
crimination are completely out of keep- 
ing with American tradition and Ameri- 
can law and the laws of our 50 States. 
Furthermore, the bill establishes a basis 
for changing Americans from one people 
into arrogant and uncompromising fac- 
tions. 

Title IV of the substitute bill demon- 
strates the vicious approach of its au- 
thors in their attacks against the South. 
Not satisfied with pressing this desegre- 
gation of public schools section, they 
have included new language that pro- 
hibits the integration of schools in the 
North. In the South, our people live in- 
terspersed, or, if you please, integrated, 
in population areas all across the rural 
countryside, and even in our cities, white 
neighborhoods mix with Negro neighbor- 
hoods. In the North, the whites have 
fled from many areas populated by Ne- 
groes, and have moved into the suburbs, 
segregating themselves. The Negroes 
live segregated in the metropolitan cities 
of the North, not in the rural areas. 
Therefore, this “‘self-segregation” has re- 
sulted in school districts that are segre- 
gated by virtue of geographic position. 
The authors of this substitute bill incor- 
porated section 407 (a), which now estab- 
lishes prohibition against the busing of 
students, to achieve racial balance or in- 
tegration, if you please, in northern areas 
not desiring integration. This section 
now states: 

That nothing herein shall empower any 
court of the United States to issue any order 
seeking to achieve a racial balance in any 
school by requiring the transportation of pu- 
pils or students from one school to another 
or one schoo] district to another in order to 
achieve such racial balance, or otherwise en- 
large the existing power of the court to in- 
sure compliance with constitutional stand- 
ards. 


In other words, this bill is saying to the 
Supreme Court that, as much as it may 
like to enforce integration, or the 14th 
amendment, or whatever one wants to 
call it, it is the will of this Congress by 
this bill to continue to guarantee segre- 
gation in the North and to press integra- 
tion in the South. I have said before, 
and I repeat now, this is a North-South 
bill, for the North and against the South. 
Again, this is a cause of my adamant and 
complete opposition to this bill. 
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TITLE V 


Mr. President, title V deals with the 
Civil Rights Commission. Under this 
title, the Civil Rights Commission would 
be made a permanent body and would 
be given new and sweeping authority. 

This new authority would convert the 
Civil Rights Commission from a tempo- 
rary agency into a national clearinghouse 
for information concerning details of the 
equal protection of the laws. 

The Civil Rights Commission really 
amounts to an Executive Commission 
with judicial powers. It will make in- 
vestigations concerning violation of our 
Federal laws. I see no reason why the 
Attorney General should be dissatisfied 
with the work of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation along these lines. I see 
no reason why an investigative agency 
such as the Civil Rights Commission, as 
proposed under this bill, should have the 
authority to subpoena witnesses to tes- 
tify and to hold hearings and to gather 
raw, unverified information about indi- 
viduals—without any protection being 
extended to any American. 

Mr. President, the implications and 
dangers of these new, far-reaching pow- 
ers granted under this bill to the Civil 
Rights Commission are all too obvious. 
Surely not even the most zealous propo- 
nents of this bill can realize what they 
are doing. I am compelled to be against 
such unconstitutional, unwarranted and 
prejudicial legislation. 

TITLE VI 


Mr. President, title VI, nondiscrim- 
ination in federally assisted programs,” 
concerns me as much as any other sec- 
tion of this bill. It gives unlimited power 
to the President, and, of course, by dele- 
gation to his subordinates, to cut off 
funds from practically every program en- 
acted by Congress for the benefit of our 
citizens. Title VI grants a power we 
should be very reluctant to give any man. 
A power, I might add, described by our 
late President Kennedy as one which no 
man should be given. 

Seniority rights of employees could be 
destroyed by title VI, as well as the rights 
of labor unions to choose members and 
determine their rights and relationships. 

Title VI could affect the rights of 
farmers in their use of their land and 
the employment of helpers. 

Title VI, in conjunction with titles II 
and VII, will drastically affect the rights 
of owners of hotels, motels, inns, restau- 
rants, cafeterias, lunchrooms, soda foun- 
tains, motion picture houses, theaters, 
concert halls, sports arenas, and any 
other place of entertainment insofar as 
choosing their clientele and personnel for 
the mutual enjoyment of any one group. 

Title VI makes available to the Execu- 
tive the entire Federal budget for use to 
effect sociological concepts embraced by 
any current administration. 

Title VI, in conjunction with titles IV 
and VII, grants unlimited authority to 
the President to take whatever action he 
determines appropriate concerning em- 
ployment. This could result in tremen- 
dous influence that can be exerted on 
public and private schools and colleges 
benefiting from any Federal financial 
program, including the handling of pu- 
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pils, placement of faculty members and 
other personnel. 

One of the things about title VI, as well 
as about the entire bill, which concerns 
me deeply is the shocking lack of defini- 
tion, lack of criteria, lack of direction, to 
guide the agencies as to what they are 
expected to do under this law. Many of 
these agencies operate under the theory 
that they possess expertise; that they 
have a great deal of understanding in the 
fields in which they operate, more even 
than the courts themselves; therefore 
they enjoy in many cases immunity from 
court review of their decision. 

Mr. President, I am simply and flatly 
opposed to this legislation and any legis- 
lation of this type. 

We have a varied and broad range of 
programs in our States which are fed- 
erally assisted. We try to help every- 
one—from the dope addict to the aged, 
infirm and helpless. Each of these pro- 
grams required careful and deliberate 
consideration by the Congress. Legisla- 
tive hearings, lengthy debate, much work 
and serious thought went into the en- 
actment of the legislation creating these 
programs. I am equally opposed to giv- 
ing any bureaucrat the power to decide 
on such vague criteria as those included 
in this title to cut off the funds from any 
of these programs as any man could pos- 
sibly be. 

TITLE VIT 

In my opinion, title VII, which would 
create an Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion, is one of the worst sections of the 
bill. Under the guise of offering equal 
employment opportunities to certain per- 
sons, it infringes on many of the liber- 
ties enjoyed by all Americans, regardless 
of race, creed, or color. 

Title VII sets up an Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission to police and 
investigate all industries affecting com- 
merce, which includes any activities, 
business or industry in commerce, and 
all persons, labor unions, partnerships, 
associations, corporations, legal repre- 
sentatives, joint stock companies, trusts, 
unincorporated associations, trustees, 
trustees in bankruptcies and receiver- 
ships and even churches. The wide 
range exercised in this title will affect 
virtually everyone doing business in the 
United States, limited in its scope only by 
the exclusion of businesses hiring small 
numbers of people, changing this number 
slightly over the early years of the law’s 
function, and many of these are covered 
under other sections of this bill. 

This title removes from the business- 
man the right to pick his associates, hire, 
fire, promote, or grant benefits according 
to his personal judgment or the judg- 
ment of his subordinates. When fully 
implemented, this Commission will have 
$10 million a year to create a big brother 
bureaucracy to meddle in the affairs of 
virtually every business or industry, la- 
bor union, organization or activity in 
the United States. 

The passing of legislation such as this 
under the banner of equal rights is a 
mockery. Throughout the history of our 
country, the heritage passed from one 
generation to the next has been that of 
liberty, not the right to any specific job. 
Under the proposed terms of granting the 
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right to specific jobs, this legislation re- 
moves much of the liberty Americans 
have associated with property since the 
acceptance of the Bill of Rights. 

Many times in our history it has been 
pointed out that without property rights 
there are no rights, but here, in a single 
stroke, many of the property rights long 
held dear by the American people will 
be diminished for an objective which 
I believe will not be forthcoming if this 
legislation is enacted. 

TITLE VIII 


Mr. President, title VIII is a compara- 
tively short provision pertaining to reg- 
istration and voting statistics, adding 
provisions to the Census Act. 

Mr. President, the mere fact that 
a section in the bill of this type is short 
does not necessarily mean that there 
are not boobytraps lurking in the dark 
recesses of the weird conceptions be- 
hind every word. But as far as I am 
personally concerned, I believe that title 
VIII has less boobytraps per word than 
the more lengthy sections of this bill. 

There are, however, several possibili- 
ties for misuse inherent in this simple 
title. As originally appearing in the bill, 
title VIII required a voting census to be 
taken—period—and was not restricted 
to any areas designated by the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. The very fact that 
the title has been changed to provide for 
censuses only in those areas recom- 
mended by the Commission on Civil 
Rights proves the possibility that this 
provision can be used as a tool or lever 
to embarrass any particular area the 
Commission may desire to intimidate 
and coerce, for reasons political or racial, 
or both. 

If we need a survey, or a census on 
voting registration, we should have a na- 
tional survey. An area or regional sur- 
vey may indicate voter patterns that 
seem discriminatory on their face, but 
it may actually be attributable to non- 
discriminatory factors. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is certainly unfair, to say 
the least, to empower any man or com- 
mission to single out any area in order 
to publicize, denounce, or commend it. 

Title VIII is probably the least ob- 
noxious section of this bill, but the way 
in which it is drafted, like the rest of 
the bill, could very easily lead to abuses 
against the people. Title VIII should 
be struck down along with the rest of 
the bill. 

TITLE IX 

Title IX of the original bill was bad 
enough until the substitute bill authors 
added into this section the “interven- 
tion by the Attorney General” section 
that was deleted from title III of the bill. 
In addition to this, though, title IX of 
the substitute bill contains probably the 
most radical departure from Federal 
rules and procedures of the entire bill. 

Under our present law, certain actions 
brought in the State courts may be re- 
moved to Federal court in the district 
in which the action is pending. The law 
of removal provides that upon filing of 
a petition by the defendant and the post- 
ing of a bond, jurisdiction is taken away 
from the State court. No further process 
can proceed in the State court. No dep- 
ositions can be taken. Any scheduled 
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hearings or hearings underway must be 
suspended and the matter is completely 
removed from the State court until such 
time as remanded by the district court. 

Any lawyer can easily see that juris- 
diction of any given State court could 
be virtually stalled while endless litiga- 
tion was carried forth in the Federal 
courts appealing adverse decisions all the 
way to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

This radical departure from our or- 
derly procedure in our Federal courts 
would place litigants bringing action in 
civil rights cases in a preferred position 
held by no other parties seeking redress 
of their grievances. 

The advantage to be given to civil 
rights litigants under this proposed 
change is unfair to our State courts, our 
Federal district judges and all the liti- 
gants with matters pending that do not 
have similar rights, advantages, and pro- 
tections. 

TITLE X 

Title X establishes in the Department 
of Commerce a Community Relations 
Service, headed by a Director who shall 
be appointed by the President, and addi- 
tional personnel to be appointed by the 
Director. 

This exaggerated superstructure of all 
human relations services is charged with 
assisting communities and persons there- 
in in resolving disputes, disagreements, 
or difficulties relating to discriminatory 
practices, based on race, color, or na- 
tional origin. 

Mr. President, here again we see a 
weird, perverted design of the interstate 
commerce clause to allow the Federal 
Government to enter into a new field 
affecting the very relationship of neigh- 
borhoods on the local level—and with 
the Congress imposing virtually no re- 
strictions on the jurisdiction of the new 
Community Relations Service. 

Despite all the detailed objections to 
this section of the bill, the simple con- 
struction of a new Federal bureau with 
nothing more to do than to pry into the 
lives of our people is sufficient grounds 
for me to be completely opposed to it. 

TITLE XI 


Mr. President, title XI, of course, is the 
miscellaneous section, aimed at tying 
up loose ends. It contains the usual pro- 
viso which would allow this legislation to 
continue in force even if parts of it are 
declared unconstitutional. 

The authors of this bill, I must admit, 
were farsighted enough to provide that 
such funds as may be needed, and not a 
specific amount, be appropriated to carry 
out this law, because no one on the face 
of the earth can estimate with any ac- 
curacy how much money this gigantic 
grab for power will cost the American 
taxpayer. 

Furthermore, if all the insidious provi- 
sions of this civil rights bill were enforced 
to any extent at all, the authorization for 
appropriations contained in title XI 
could very easily exceed the national de- 
fense budget in coming years. 

At this very time racial violence is flar- 
ing, not only in the South, where our 
well-founded institutions were removed 
by judicial decree, but all over the North 
where protection gimmicks similar to 
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those contained in this civil rights bill 
are already in force. These Northern 
States that have attempted to solve the 
racial problem with civil rights legislation 
have themselves suffered more and more 
racial violence; and I fear, even as this 
bill is being passed, we are seeing an in- 
crease all across the North in racial vio- 
lence. 

This law we are about to pass—al- 
though I shall certainly vote against it— 
is no solution. The very advocates of this 
legislation who strongly urged its passage 
months ago to get the demonstrators off 
the streets and into the courts are now 
saying, with the bill’s passage imminent 
and assured, that this is no solution but 
merely a framework within which differ- 
ences must be resolved. 

Mr. President, this is the very state- 
ment those of us opposed to this bill made 
from the beginning—that this bill was 
no solution to the racial problems con- 
fronting America today, but, indeed, 
would only multiply these problems. 

Now that we are in the final hours of 
debate on this legislation and it is in fact 
about to become the law of the land, very 
little is heard from the proponents 
about the magic effect” it would have in 
5 the racial tensions of this Na- 

on. 

It amused me to listen to the Senator 
from Minnesota a few moments ago 
when he said nobody knew what was 
going to happen, or words to that effect. 

Mr. President, in addition, this bill has 
had a most unusual trip in its journey 
through the legislative halls. Not one 
Senate or House hearing was held on 
this piece of legislation to allow the citi- 
zens of this great country of ours to bear 
witness to the far-reaching effects this 
bill would have on their homes, schools, 
businesses, neighborhoods, associates, or 
to call attention to the many rights that 
= actually being taken away by this 

When the proponents of this legisla- 
tion spoke at length as to why they 
wanted it and refused to be interrupted 
for enlightening debate and no questions 
were allowed to be asked, not a word was 
uttered in the press claiming “filibuster, 
talkfest, or delaying tactics.” But as 
soon as the Senators who are opposed to 
this legislation started point by point to 
clarify the provisions of this legislation 
and let the people know just exactly 
what was at stake, a great clamor arose 
to cut off debate. 

I predict this bill is not going to solve 
the racial differences but will amplify 
them and it will cause more racial un- 
rest in the months ahead than any of us 
have ever witnessed in our lifetime. 

As the months pass and the bill is 
shown to be obviously unenforcible, as 
racial hatreds increase and racial vio- 
lence multiplies, when the racial situa- 
tion in the North becomes so explosive 
as to be intolerable, I remind my friends 
in the North that force legislation such 
as is being forced into law here, is not 
the way for a peaceful America. His- 
tory will undoubtedly record this bill as 
the “Uncivil Riots Act of 1964.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Florida. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I yield myself my 
remaining time, which is 15 minutes, as 
Iunderstand. 

In the beginning, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a list of 106 amendments 
which were rejected by the Senate in the 
course of this debate. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 7152 REJECTED BY THE 
SENATE ON JUNE 9, 1964 


Hickenlooper amendment to eliminate 
special training for school officials to deal 
with school integration problems. 

Cotton amendment to limit employment 
provisions to businesses with at least 100 
employees. 

Ervin substitute for Cotton amendment 
which would have eliminated title VII of the 
bill entitled “Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity.” 

AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 7152 REJECTED BY THE 
SENATE ON JUNE 10, 1964 


Russell amendment providing that Novem- 
ber 15, 1965, shall be the effective date of 
title II of the bill respecting public accom- 
modations. 

Gore amendment to eliminate title VI of 
the bill respecting nondiscrimination in 
federally assisted programs. 

AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 7152 REJECTED BY 
SENATE ON JUNE 11, 1964 


Cooper amendment to extend from 5 rooms 
to 10 rooms the exemption to operator of a 
transient lodging establishment. 

Ervin amendment to eliminate language 
allowing Attorney General to enter into 
agreements with State or local authorities 
for conduct of voting tests. 

Ervin amendment to strike language al- 
lowing Attorney General to intervene on cer- 
tification of its general public importance 
in any Federal court action seeking relief 
from denial of equal protection of the laws 
under the 14th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Ervin amendment to eliminate language 
under title IX that would bar review on ap- 
peal or otherwise of an order remanding a 
case to the State court from which it had 
been removed. 

Long (Louisiana) amendment barring 
Federal action to require any person in sale, 
lease, or other disposition of residential 
housing to negotiate or enter into any con- 
tract with a person not of his own choosing. 

Ervin amendment outlining rights under 
existing law protecting ownership, enjoy- 
ment, and disposition of private property 
and providing for repeal of any laws incon- 
sistent with such rights. 

Ervin amendment providing that nothing 
in title II (public accommodations) shall be 
construed to require any operator of such a 
place to render any personal service to an- 
other against his will. 

Smathers amendment to provide that there 
shall be no discrimination because of age. 

Tower amendment providing that it shall 
not be an unlawful employment practice for 
an employer to give a professionally de- 
veloped ability test for employment or pro- 
motion. 

McClellan amendment respecting composi- 
tion of Commission on Equal Employment 
Opportunity. 

AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 7152 REJECTED BY THE 
SENATE ON JUNE 12, 1964 

Stennis amendment to make it a Federal 
offense to cross State line for purpose of vio- 
lating a State law. 

Thurmond amendment to eliminate from 
the literacy test provisions in the bill the re- 
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quirement that the voter must have been 
educated in the English language. 

Thurmond amendment to eliminate the in- 
junctive enforcement procedures as to public 
accommodations and to substitute criminal 
penalties therefor. 

Tower amendment respecting agreements 
requiring membership in a labor organiza- 
tion. 

Tower amendment providing that title VII 
will constitute the exclusive means whereby 
the Federal Government may grant or seek 
relief from any remedy respecting any em- 
ployment practice of any employer covered 
by such title. 

Russell amendment to provide that the 
legislation shall take effect only after the 
qualified voters have approved thereof in a 
national referendum. 

Sparkman amendment to exempt from title 
II certain lunch counters, soda fountains, 
etc., operated within owner's own residence, 

Sparkman amendment to make clear that 
under title II any person may take lawful 
action to protect or enforce any right, priv- 
ilege, or remedy guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution or a Federal statute or a valid State 
law. 

Thurmond amendment providing that coy- 
erage in title II of an inn, hotel, etc., shall 
be only as to interstate transient guests. 

Stennis amendment providing that in cer- 
tain cases the court, upon request by de- 
fendant charged under the legislation, shall 
assign counsel and at its discretion allow a 
reasonable attorney fee to the defendant. 

Ervin amendment to eliminate coverage 
in title II of an establishment within 
premises of any establishment otherwise 
covered by the title. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 7152 REJECTED BY THE 
SENATE JUNE 13, 1964 


Johnston amendment to exempt child care 
and foster homes from provisions for cutoff 
of Federal funds in cases of discrimination. 

Tower amendment requiring any employee 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission to identify himself when serving in 
official capacity as an investigator therefor 
or there can be no unfair employment prac- 
tice finding. 

Hill amendment to exempt from title on 
public accommodations such places as 
churches, cemeteries, or fraternities. 

Hill amendment to require in hearings un- 
der the provisions for cutoff of Federal funds 
such guarantees in the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act as timely notice, right to counsel, 
subpena of witnesses, etc. 

Ervin amendment to eliminate all of title 
I (voting rights). 

Ervin amendment to eliminate from title 
I bars against nonuniform voting tests or cer- 
tain nonmaterial errors or omissions. 

Johnston amendment providing that pro- 
ceedings under title I shall be before the 
district judge before whom the proceeding 
had been instituted rather than before any 
one of the district judges before whom 
instituted. 

Ervin amendment eliminating from title 
I the provision that would make completion 
of a sixth-grade education a rebuttable pre- 
sumption of literacy. 

In addition to the actions above, Senate 
voted to sustain decision of the chair in up- 
holding Humphrey point of order on ground 
of germaneness against Thurmond amend- 
ment barring abrogation or alteration of any 
treaty or agreement between United States 
and any Indian tribe or group except pur- 
suant to legislation hereafter enacted. 

Nine record votes were taken Saturday, 
June 13, 1964. 

AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 7152 REJECTED BY 
SENATE, JUNE 15, 1964 

Ervin amendment to eliminate language 
in title I (voting rights) providing for pro- 
ceedings to be instituted by the United 
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States in any district court when Attorney 
General requests findings of a pattern of dis- 
crimination. 

Byrd (West Virginia) amendment to elim- 
inate title II (injunctions against discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations). 

Russell amendment to eliminate from title 
IV (public school desegregation) language 
that would bar courts from seeking to 
achieve racial balance in public schools by 
transporting pupils between school districts. 

McClellan amendment (modified) provid- 
ing that it shall not be an unlawful em- 
ployment practice to hire anyone employer 
believes to be more beneficial to the partic- 
ular business involved than another indi- 
vidual without regard to race, color, religion, 
sex, or national origin, 

Ervin amendments, en bloc, requiring At- 
torney General when he institutes suits for 
designation of public facilities to establish 
by evidence rather than by certification that 
complaint on which he acts is meritorious. 

Johnston amendment to eliminate all of 
title I (voting rights) except for the crea- 
tion of three-judge courts. 

Thurmond amendment to title II to elim- 
inate requirement that for the operation of 
an establishment to affect interstate com- 
merce within the meaning of the legislation 
a substantial portion of the products sold 
have moved in commerce. 

Smathers amendment to exempt all barber 
and beauty shops from title II of the legis- 
lation. 

Thurmond amendment to delete language 
that would give Attorney General power to 
institute suits against discrimination in 
public accommodations, . 

Long (Louisiana) amendment to substi- 
tute for title II language authorizing Fed- 
eral loans to provide public accommodations 
which serve the public without discrimina- 
tion. 

Hill amendment to exempt from title II 
any business with more than five employees. 

McClellan amendment to provide that 
title VII (equal employment opportunity) 
enumeration of unlawful employment prac- 
tices shall apply only when discrimination 
is solely because of race, color, religion, sex, 
or national origin, 

Ervin amendment to exempt from cutoff 
provisions as to Federal assistance nine speci- 
fied Federal programs. 

Thurmond amendment to allow court to 
appoint attorney for defendant in title II 


proceedings, 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 7152 REJECTED BY THE 
SENATE ON JUNE 16, 1964 


Long (Louisiana) amendment to exempt 
from title on public accommodations places 
of exhibition or entertainment located in the 
residence of the owner or operator. 

Ervin amendment to include religion in the 
prohibitions against discriminations that 
may cause cutoff of Federal assistance in cer- 
tain programs, 

Ervin amendment to allow any taxpayer 
to sue any Federal agency for use of Federal 
funds other than in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution, 

Ervin amendment to authorize taxpayer 
suits to test the constitutionality of loans 
and grants to religiouosly affiliated institu- 
tions, or suits by publicly owned institu- 
tions on similar grounds. 

Thurmond amendment to delete language 
authorizing Attorney General to intervene 
in cases involving denial of equal protection 
of the laws and for appeal of Federal court 
order transferring a civil rights case to a 
State court, 

Byrd (West Virginia) amendment to delete 
authority for court to allow payment of a 
reasonable attorney fee to the prevailing 
party, other than the United States in a 
public accommodations suit. 
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Sparkman amendment to exempt doctors’ 
offices, cemeteries, mortuaries from public ac- 
commodations title. 

Long (Louisiana) amendment exempting 
all but willful violations of the public ac- 
commodations title. 

Stennis amendment to provide that in sit- 
uations where Attorney General is authorized 
to intervene under title IX the attorney gen- 
eral of the State involved may also intervene 
when the defendant is an officer or an em- 
ployee of that State. 

Thurmond amendment to conform with 
other statutes in requiring that administra- 
tive remedies be exhausted before resort to 
court action. 

Ervin amendment providing that in inter- 
vention suits by Attorney General for viola- 
tion of equal protection of the laws the 
Attorney General must certify, and the judge 
must determine, that the ends of justice re- 
quire such intervention. 

McClellan amendment barring Equal Em- 
ployment. Opportunity Commission from 
withholding any evidence, or testimony, or 
records from any court or congressional com- 
mittee. 

Thurmond amendment to delete language 
in title II providing that all persons shall be 
entitled in such places to be free from any 
discrimination or segregation required by 
any State law. 

Thurmond amendment to title II to pro- 
vide that the enforcement of State or local 
trespass laws by State or local police upon 
request of owner or operator of a privately 
owned establishment shall not be deemed to 
be discrimination or segregation supported 
by State action. 

Ervin amendments, en bloc, to title II to 
require a close and substantial relation to 
commerce, to delete language that would 
cover, in the legislation, those who “offer 
to serve interstate travelers,” and to define 
further the product sold and entertainment 
presented which move in commerce. 

Thurmond amendment to title III to in- 
clude sex among the conditions the Attorney 
General may protect by institution of suit 
in event of segregation. 

Thurmond amendment to delete language 
to authorize Attorney General to institute 
suits in public school cases. 

Long (Louisiana) amendment to provide 
that a substantial portion of the patronage 
of an inn, hotel, or other public lodging, to 
be included under public accommodations 
title must be interstate travelers. 

Long (Louisiana) amendment to provide 
that a place of public accommodation is one 
“regularly engaged for profit in the busi- 
ness of serving the public” rather than 
“serves the public.” 

Thurmond amendment to title IV to elim- 
inate from definition of a public school the 
language “or operated wholly or predomi- 
nantly from or through the use of govern- 
mental funds or property, or funds or prop- 
erty derived from a governmental source.” 

Long (Louisiana) amendment providing 
that in intervention by Attorney General in 
suits for preventive relief or injunctions there 
must be a showing of good cause therefor. 

Thurmond amendment to delete language 
that would authorize investigation of citi- 
zens being unlawfully accorded the right to 
vote. 

Thurmond amendment to title V by au- 
thorizing the giving of evidence or testimony 
by employee to any authorized congressional 
committee. 

Long (Louisiana) amendment to provide 
that all persons shall be entitled in a “place 
of public accommodation” to be free from 
any discrimination or segregation required 
by State law, rather than all persons “at any 
establishment or place.” 

Thurmond amendment providing that the 
rules and regulations to be issued by Fed- 
eral departments or agencies relating to 
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cutoff of Federal funds for programs shall be 
approved by Congress rather than the Presi- 
dent before becoming effective. 

Thurmond amendment providing that 
rules and regulations to be issued by Fed- 
eral agencies relating to cutoff of Federal 
funds for programs shall be approved by 
Congress rather than by the President before 
becoming effective. 

Long (Louisiana) amendment requiring 
Attorney General before intervening in a 
public accommodations suit to conduct in- 
vestigation to determine probable cause for 
belief that the alleged act or practice pro- 
hibited has occurred or is a threat. 

Ervin amendment to eliminate title X. 

Thurmond amendment directing Secretary 
of HEW to withhold funds granted or loaned 
under any Federal program from any school 
district which has voluntarily desegregated 
its public schools but does not attempt by 
busing, or otherwise, to correct racial im- 
balance in any of its public schools. 

Ervin amendment to title VI providing 
that whenever there is reason to believe that 
discrimination is being practiced the agency 
concerned shall refer the question to the 
Attorney General for investigation, the result 
of which may be basis for trial by jury, with 
the burden on the Government to establish 
that the funds should be cut off. 

Ervin amendment providing that when- 
ever Federal agency believes discrimination 
is being practiced it will transmit the ques- 
tion to the Attorney General for investiga- 
tion after which he may bring suit, the judge 
to issue order therein without trial by jury. 

Thurmond amendment to include non- 
membership in a labor union among the 
specified conditions against which there may 
not be discrimination in employment. 

Thurmond amendment to title VII to pro- 
vide that an employer is a person engaged in 
an industry “engaged in interstate com- 
merce” rather than engaged in an industry 
“affecting commerce.” 

Thurmond amendment to provide that the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
shall elect its own Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man rather than for the President to desig- 
nate them as such. 

AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 7152 REJECTED BY THE 
SENATE JUNE 17, 1964 

Thurmond amendment to make violations 
of title VII (equal employment opportunity) 
subject to jury trial. 

Thurmond amendment to eliminate lan- 
guage that would authorize Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission to recom- 
mend to Attorney General intervention in or 
institution of an employment suit. 

Ervin amendment to eliminate authority 
of a member of Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission to file a complaint of dis- 
crimination in employment, 

Ervin amendments, en bloc, specifying ad- 
ditional procedures to be followed in imple- 
menting provisions of bill providing for cut- 
off of Federal funds for certain programs. 

Thurmond amendment to permit members 
of Equal Opportunity Employment Commis- 
sion to provide information to congressional 
committees. 

Thurmond amendment barring courts from 
assigning attorneys to complainants in em- 
ployment cases. 

Thurmond amendment to delete authority 
for courts to permit Attorney General to in- 
tervene in employment cases. 

Thurmond amendment to eliminate lan- 
guage providing that Norris-LaGuardia Act 
shall not apply with respect to civil rights 
actions under section preventing unlawful 
employment practices. 

Ervin amendment to title II to provide 
that before Attorney General may intervene 
in a lawsuit he must show there is substan- 
tial cause therefor. 
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Ervin amendments, en bloc to titles II and 
VII providing that court may appoint attor- 
ney for complainant only if such attorney 
consents. 

Ervin amendment to eliminate provisions 
of title H which would allow attorney fee to 
prevailing party, other than the United 
States. 

Thurmond amendment to title VII to pro- 
vide that failure by employer to comply with 
requirement of posting of notice of pertinent 
parts of this title shall not constitute more 
than one offense until after written notice 
has been given the employer by the Commis- 
sion as to existing noncompliance. 

Thurmond amendment to eliminate title 
VIII (registration and voting statistics). 

Johnston amendment modified to elimi- 
nate from title I (voting rights) provision for 
the three-judge court to hear cases thereun- 
der upon request of the Attorney General. 

Thurmond amendment to title VIII so 
that registration and voting statistics will be 
compiled on a nationwide basis rather than 
in such geographic areas as may be rec- 
ommended by Commission on Civil Rights. 

Thurmond amendment to title IX (inter- 
vention and procedure after removal in civil 
rights cases) to allow Attorney General to in- 
tervene in such cases upon determination 
and certification by court wherein sult was 
originally filed rather than upon certification 
by Attorney General only. 

Thurmond amendment to title IX provid- 
ing that no action thereunder shall be classed 
as a class action but the order therein shall 
be limited to the individuals named in the 
complaint. 

Thurmond amendment to title X so as to 
allow employees of Community Relations 
Service to furnish information to congres- 
sional committee without being in violation 
of law. 

Thurmond amendment to limit to 10 the 
number of employees of the Community Re- 
lations Service. 

Thurmond amendment to limit Commu- 
nity Relations Service to disputes that affect 
interstate commerce. 

Thurmond amendment to substitute the 
“judgment of the community involved” for 
the judgment of the Community Relations 
Service in determining in which disputes the 
Service's assistance will be offered. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I placed in the REC- 
orp Wednesday, June 17, the list of 65 
amendments which the Senate adopted 
to the House bill and which were regarded 
by the professional staff of the Judiciary 
Committee as most substantial among 
the more than 100 amendments which 
were adopted. 

It is interesting to note that 61 Mem- 
bers of the Senate voted for 1 or more 
of the 106 rejected amendments, indicat- 
ing a very substantial dissatisfaction 
among Senators with many parts of this 
bill which has been so heavily amended 
since it came over from the House when 
we were told we should adopt it without 
dotting an “i” or crossing a “t.” 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the pas- 
sage of this legislation will be a tragic 
mistake for our country—all of it. Ihave 
already stated during this long debate 
many reasons for opposing this so-called 
civil rights law and I shall not attempt 
to enumerate my specific objections again 
in the few minutes remaining to me. I 
will, however, make several brief observa- 
tions: 

First, in adopting this bill as a result 
of voting cloture, the Senate will violate, 
in my opinion, a cardinal principle of 
American democracy. 
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Mr. Walter Lippmann stated this prin- 
ciple well in a 1949 column from which 
I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts printed in the Record as part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Excerpts FROM ARTICLE BY MR. WALTER 
LIPPMANN IN 1949 


The American idea of a democratic decision 
has always been that important minorities 
must not be coerced. 

When there is strong opposition, it is 
neither wise nor practical to force a decision. 
It is necessary and it is better to postpone 
the decision * * * to respect the opposition 
and then to accept the burden of trying to 
persuade it. 

a — + . * 

For a decision which has to be enforced 
against the determined opposition of large 
communities and religions of the country 
will, as Americans have long realized, almost 
never produce the results it is supposed to 
produce. 

The opposition and the resistance, having 
been overridden, will not disappear. They 
will merely find some other way of avoiding, 
evading, obstructing, or nullifying the de- 
cision. 

For that reason, it is a cardinal principle 
of the American democracy that great de- 
cisions on issues that men regard as vital 
shall not be taken by vote of the majority 
until the consent of the minority has been 
obtained. Where the consent of the minority 
has been lacking, as for example in the case 
of the prohibition amendment, the demo- 
cratic decision has produced hypocrisy and 
lawlessness. 

. * * ` . 


The issue has been raised in connection 
with the civil rights legislation. The ques- 
tion is whether the vindication of these civil 
rights requires the sacrifice of the American 
limitation on a majority rule. The question 
is a painful one. But I believe the answer 
has to be that the rights of Negros will in 
the end be made more secure, even if they 
are vindicated more slowly, if the cardinal 
principle—that minorities shall not be co- 
erced by majorities—is to be conserved. 

For if that principle is abandoned, then 
the great limitations on the absolutism and 
the tyranny of transient majorities will be 
gone, and the path will be much more open 
than it now is to the demagogic dictator 
who, having aroused a mob, destroys the lib- 
erties of the people. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I quote 
Mr. Lippmann’s words briefly: 


The American idea of a democratic decision 
has always been that important minorities 
must not be coerced * * * for a decision 
which has to be enforced against the deter- 
mined opposition of large communities and 
regions of the country will, as Americans have 
long realized, almost never produce the 
results it is supposed to produce. The op- 
position and the resistance having been 
overriden will not disappear. They will 
merely find some other way of avoiding, 
evading, obstructing, or nullifying the deci- 
sion. For that reason, it is a cardinal princi- 
ple of the American democracy that great 
decisions on issues that men regard as vital 
shall not be taken by vote of the majority 
until the consent of the minority has been 
obtained. 


Please keep in mind that these are the 
words of Mr. Lippmann and not my own, 
but they are based on his wide knowledge 
of American history. 

In spite of the fact that my own advice 
must be always that the laws which are 
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passed should be obeyed, I believe that 
Mr. Lippmann was sound in his state- 
ment that a great area of the country 
should not be coerced and that such 
coercion would prove futile. That situa- 
tion becomes even worse in the present 
case because of the unequal treatment in 
the pending bill under titles L and VII 
which is given to the Southern States 
and which has been so ably discussed by 
other Senators during this debate. 

My second observation is that such a 
law as this in many of its contents is 
doomed to failure before it is enacted 
because it involves an attempted coercion 
of men’s minds and hearts in a field 
where persuasion, education, good will 
and experience must prevail in the effort 
to determine what adjustments will be 
regarded as tolerable by citizens of both 
races in the solution of our difficult bi- 
racial problems. Coercion and compul- 
sion in such a field will not work. 

My third observation is that appar- 
ently we do not learn from experience. 
In the tragic era of Reconstruction, 
nearly 100 years ago, the last southern 
President to serve this Nation, prior to 
November of last year, was ignored by 
an inflamed majority of the Congress 
who repeatedly overrode the vetoes of 
President Andrew Johnson. The two 
offenses which Andrew Johnson com- 
mitted against that overzealous majority 
of the Congress were these: He insisted, 
steadfastly, on following the conciliatory 
approach to Reconstruction which had 
been laid down by Abraham Lincoln and 
he stubbornly insisted that the Constitu- 
tion should be observed. The history of 
our Nation shows all too tragically what 
resulted from the action of a transient 
majority of the Congress, led by the 
infamous Thaddeus Stevens and others 
equally intolerant, and yet that lesson of 
history, which should be so clear, is 
being ignored again today in the passage 
of this bill by a transient majority of 
the Congress. 

Fourth, passage of this bill ignores the 
very great progress that has been made 
and would have continued to be made in 
the South through the efforts of mod- 
erates of both races within the last 3 
decades, which progress has been made 
almost wholly by the southern people 
themselves and under southern leader- 
ship. The lynchings which were such 
a blot on the record of Reconstruction 
have ceased. The leadership came from 
southerners and I remind the Senators 
that the senior Senator from Virginia, 
Harry Byrp, as Governor of that great 
Commonwealth, led the way by insisting 
upon the enactment of a strong anti- 
lynching bill which ended that crime in 
that State. Other Southern States fol- 
lowed. The poll tax system has largely 
been eradicated. In all but five Southern 
States it is gone entirely, and in most of 
these five, it has been greatly softened. 

Nationally, as to Federal elections, it 
is now accomplished by constitutional 
amendment offered and insisted upon by 
southern leadership. In education, the 
improvement has been so vast as to have 
commanded the notice of educational 
leaders throughout the Nation. The use 
of public facilities is now generally open 
to citizens of all races as a matter of both 
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law and practice. As to so-called public 
accommodations under biracial leader- 
ship in many southern areas, a course of 
trial and error experimentation is under- 
way under which both races are finding 
out what they can tolerate on a perma- 
nent basis. Most of this change and ad- 
justment has come about through the 
efforts of moderates in both races whose 
continued leadership and service will be 
made vastly more difficult by the passage 
of this legislation. How blind and heed- 
less can zealots be? Why should we 
hopelessly handicap the moderates? 

Those who read the history of our 
Nation will note that in many matters 
our philosophy has swung like a pen- 
dulum, back and forth, and such seems 
to be true in this case. The pendulum 
has swung far to the side of too great 
haste, too great coercion, too little per- 
suasion, too little tolerance and under- 
standing. It will swing back, inevitably, 
to something more moderate and in the 
meantime, all good Americans will have 
to summon all of the patience within us 
in the effort to head off disasters which 
may easily fall upon us as the result of 
the passage of this bill. t 

If I may speak for a moment about the 
area which I represent in part—the great 
Southland—which for the first three- 
quarters of a century of our Nation fur- 
nished so much of its leadership—I must 
say that we will not only survive this 
experience, but we will come through 
with flying colors, with continued devel- 
opment and prosperity, with continued 
biracial progress in many fields through 
conscientious and continuing efforts, and 
I believe without much of the disorder 
and lawlessness which has already reared 
its ugly head in other parts of the Na- 
tion and which I fear will vastly increase. 

Mr. President, the Negro people of 
States outside the South are due to have 
a rude awakening, not just from the fact 
that the Dirksen-Humphrey rewrite of 
the House bill deliberately makes the im- 
pact of this proposed law less severe upon 
the non-Southern States, but also be- 
cause there is little in this bill to affect 
most of the States outside of the South. 
Most of these States already have laws in 
the fields covered by this act which go as 
far or further than does this so-called 
civil rights bill. They all have public ac- 
commodations laws. They all have laws 
against segregation in schools. Most of 
them have FEPC laws which are more se- 
vere in their terms than is title VII of the 
pending bill. The record is all too clear 
that these laws have not worked, have 
not brought about the solution which 
they were intended to bring. Unemploy- 
ment of the Negro people in the North is 
much worse than it is in the South, as 
shown by Federal statistics of the Census 
Bureau and Department of Labor placed 
in the Recorp during this debate. The 
evils existing in the de facto segregated 
schools of the northern cities are greater 
than those in most of the southern Negro 
schools, but there is practically nothing 
in this bill to affect in any way the prob- 
lem of de facto segregation in the Negro 
slums of northern cities. This bill does 
not create a single job except for the per- 
sonnel who shall be required to adminis- 
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ter it. This bill cannot bring a solution 
of the serious racial disturbances now ex- 
isting in the North. I strongly feel that 
the disappointment and frustration of 
unhappy, unemployed, poorly educated, 
ill-housed, and misled northern Negroes, 
when they find this out, will bring about 
greatly worsened conditions in the North, 
particularly in the great cities. I shall 
deeply regret that fact and shall do all 
within my power to bring about a rem- 
edy, but there is no remedy within the 
many pages of this pending bill. 

The months that lie ahead of us will 
be trying ones—they will call for 
patience and more patience—they will 
call for leadership in the path of good- 
will and tolerance which has been sadly 
lacking. I suppose most of us saw on 
television last night and this morning the 
sorry spectacle of Dr. Martin Luther King 
and his platoon of Negroes and misguid- 
ed preachers and Rabbis insisting upon 
violating the law of Florida —and it is still 
our law—by forcing their presence into a 
segregated motel property and even into 
the segregated motel swimming pool. I 
could not help wondering whether the 
eager Negro youths who trespassed into 
the water of the swimming pool might 
have been reading of the well-publicized 
Swimming pool antics which have marked 
some of the social activities of the At- 
torney General. 

Mr. President, I urge that from this 
day forward the President and the At- 
torney General shall assert strong lead- 
ership, heretofore sadly lacking, to dis- 
courage such tactics as those to which I 
have referred, which are open invitations 
to violence on a scale which we have not 
seen. The question should become a 
legal one on the passage of this bill and 
every action, of all persons involved, 
should be directed to giving the courts 
a chance, and discovering as speedily 
as possible, and in an atmosphere of 
calm, what portions of this new and 
revolutionary law will be upheld by the 
courts as consistent with the Constitu- 
tion of our land. 

In closing I wish to state again what 
I have tried to say several times in the 
course of the debate; namely, that in 
this field, the mere passage of a law in 
Washington will not bring solutions; the 
mere handing down of a decree by a Fed- 
eral court, even by the highest tribunal 
in the United States, the Supreme Court, 
will not bring solutions; the mere send- 
ing down of troops, or the use of eco- 
nomic coercion, or an Executive order, 
or any use whatever of coercion or com- 
pulsion will not solve these problems, 
deeply rooted as they are in the minds 
and hearts and souls of men and in the 
sa of great areas of this coun- 

Anyone who thinks that solutions will 
come from such legalistic handling is 
baying at the wind, and failing to learn 
from the lessons of history, failing to 
realize that a kindly heart, a gentle dis- 
position, personal good will, and the dedi- 
cated aim to try to find solutions of these 
problems will bring about results which 
the two races will tolerate. 

That will be the real standard which 
this country must work toward—to find 
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solutions that will be tolerable to both 
races, both the white race and the col- 
ored race. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, now the 
trumpet summons us again as a solemn 
invitation to bear the burdens of the 
long twilight struggle against the in- 
equities of our times—a twilight struggle 
to help dissipate the Nation’s long, hot 
summer of discontent. 

We will all have to bear the burdens 
of this struggle in the months and years 
tocome. This is not a regional responsi- 
bility—nor is it a sectional concern. 
Who is there among us today who has 
not been guilty of some act of transgres- 
sion against the rights and liberties of 
his fellow men? Which are the States 
completely innocent of some degree of 
bias and discrimination against certain 
segments of its population in the past or 
in the present? The pristine and the 
pure are few among us. 

For, as we have so often read, it is all 
who have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. In this area, every section 
of the human race must plead to some 
degree of guilt. In this area, in every 
man the original image of Him is some- 
what tarnished. As Paul said: 

No distinction is made, for all alike have 
sinned, and consciously fall short of the 
glory of God. 


East, west, north, and south, and even 
into the Pacific, I may add, we all have 
had our weaknesses and failings. Toler- 
ance and forbearance, therefore, must 
be our guidelines as, I am certain, gra- 
ciousness and concession will be the vir- 
tues of others. 

There are signs which I have seen to- 
gether with many others during these 
past hours, days, and months of debate 
on the civil rights bill, which indicate 
the responsibility and gravity with which 
most of us have attempted to resolve 
this great issue of our times. We have 
managed to come through the heated 
arguments and impassioned speeches of 
the recent past with very little of the 
personal bitterness and rancor which 
many had direly predicted as the cost of 
this legislation. 

This is not to say that among us there 
are not those who are still convinced of 
the unwisdom and imprudence of pass- 
ing such legislation. But once the na- 
tional will became manifest on June 10, 
there has come about a general realiza- 
tion that the law of the land will have 
to be that which has been argued and 
debated since the last few days of the 
past winter. 

We must all calmly assess the personal 
and collective consequences of prejudice 
and discrimination to our fellow men, 
not only upon those unfortunate enough 
to be the targets of such practices but 
upon society as a whole. 

I know something of the abject hu- 
miliation and empty sense of frustration 
which is often the human condition of 
the minority in America. I can sense a 
little of the ennui and aimlessness of 
those denied the facilities and oppor- 
tunities which all others may take for 
granted. But have we begun to realize 
the tremendous personal sacrifices and 
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costs which we ourselves incur by such 
practices? Discrimination permanently 
scars the very soul of those who practice 
it, as well as those upon whom it is prac- 
ticed. No man’s psyche can escape this 
brush of tar. Racial bias creates ab- 
normal individuals and patterns of so- 
ciety for which all must ultimately pay. 

Now, the moral conscience and 
strength of the entire Nation must be 
mobilized in support. I have no doubt 
but that we will succeed. Laws may not 
change the hearts of men but law backed 
by the moral conscience of society has 
always exerted a powerful force in the 
civic life of men. 

For what is the promise of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness but a moral 
injunction that all should enjoy these 
values so long denied this country before 
1776? It may take more than a genera- 
tion to infuse substance into the concept 
of equality under the law but if that con- 
cept is the law and if it is supported by 
the combined moral conscience of all 
citizens, we can at least hope for the 
kind of growth and development which 
made our constitutional guarantees 
much more than any 18th century po- 
litical philosopher ever dared to dream. 

But we should also remember that 
habits ingrained and attitudes solidified 
through history cannot be broken with- 
out some pain and adjustment. We will 
need the patience of Job and the per- 
severance of Ruth to see to it that we 
succeed in minimizing the dislocations 
and disruptions which are inevitable 
while maximizing the area of equality 
for all. If change we must, we must 
use understanding and restraint to in- 
sure its permanence—for more than 
once in history have the gains of reason- 
able men been nullified by the vindictive 
few. 

Yes; the trumpet summons us all—not 
as a call for personal revenge against 
the wrongs of the past, though many 
have suffered the anguish of daily in- 
justice not as a shrill clarion to trample 
upon the rights of others in correcting 
these long-endured wrongs—but as a plea 
to all men of good will to undertake the 
challenge of the long twilight struggle 
with reason, understanding, and a sense 
of justice for all. 

Mr.HART. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 4 minutes. There is a truism in 
America, that America is where a man is 
judged for what he is as an individual, 
not by the way he spells his name, or 
according to the side of the railroad 
tracks he lives on, or which church he 
worships in, or by the accident of his 
color; but that in America he is judged 
only on his merits. 

The only trouble with the truism is that 
it has not been true. But just how far 
short of truth it fell none could agree. 
It was in 1957 that Congress determined 
to get the facts on discrimination in this 
country. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 estab- 
lished a Commission on Civil Rights to 
which were appointed distinguished 
Americans from all sections of the Na- 
tion. The charge given to the Commis- 
sion was to: First, investigate allegations 
in writing under oath or affirmation that 
certain citizens of the United States are 
being deprived of their right to vote and 
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have that vote counted by reason of their 
color, race, religion, or national origin; 
second, study and collect information 
concerning legal developments constitut- 
ing a denial of equal protection of the 
laws under the Constitution; and, third, 
appraise the laws and policies of the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Con- 
stitution. 

The Commission was instructed to sub- 
mit to the President and the Congress a 
comprehensive report on its activities, 
findings, and recommendations. 

Under the distinguished, patient, and 
able leadership of its Chairman, Dr. John 
Hannah, of Michigan, who has now 
served under three Presidents, the Civil 
Rights Commission faithfully and dili- 
gently has carried out its assignments. 

The bill we shall pass today is shaped, 
in large measure, by the comprehensive 
hearings, findings, and recommendations 
made to the Congress by the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 

The subject matter of every title of 
this bill—from voting to employment, 
from public accommodations to educa- 
tion, and the expenditure of public 
moneys—was thoroughly and carefully 
investigated and reported on by the 
Commission. Few major enactments by 
the Congress have been preceded by such 
careful and extensive hearings as those 
conducted by the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. 

It is noteworthy that the debate on 
this bill has not been marked by a dis- 
pute over the basic facts concerning the 
denial of equal protection of the laws to 
many American citizens. 

This is due in large measure to the 
mass of facts the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion has placed before the President, the 
Congress, and the American people over 
the past 7 years. 

The Commission’s recommendations 
for legislative action have, in some in- 
stances, gone beyond what we will enact 
in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Yet no 
major area of concern identified by the 
Commission in its 7 years of work re- 
mains untouched by the act we are about 
to send to the President. 

For the Congress to have done less in 
the light of the Commission’s work, the 
record of hearings held by the House and 
Senate committees, and the unprece- 
dented debate and discussion—yes, to 
have done less would have been uncon- 
scionable. 

The bill on which we are now to vote is 
clearly within the traditions of our laws 
and Constitution. Let not the flag of 
unconsititutionality distract us from the 
real reasons for much of the opposition 
to.this bill. 

The public policy this bill will estab- 
lish is clear. It seeks to make true the 
truism. But the verdict ultimately is 
with the people of this country. It is the 
day-to-day conduct of each of us which 
will write the final chapter to the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

In guiding our day-to-day conduct the 
strong voice of America’s religious 
leadership emphasizes the moral issue 
involved. In the inner heart and con- 
science of each American I hope there 
is agreement that every American should 
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be judged just as each of us ask to be 
judged. And how is that? As an in- 
dividual who is either good or bad, quali- 
fied or unqualified, by our individual 
merits—and not by our religion, our 
birthplace and not, while we are still 50 
feet away, by the color God gave us. 
CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER 


Mr. President, many persons have been 
interested in the Bipartisan Civil Rights 
Newsletters that the managers of the 
civil rights bill have distributed to Senate 
offices during the debate on the bill. The 
first 25 issues of the newsletter may be 
found in the Recorp for April 9, 1964, on 
pages 7474 to 7484. I ask unanimous 
consent that the remaining issues of the 
newsletter be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letters were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTERS 26 
THROUGH 33 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 26 


(April 9, 1964, the ninth day of debate on 
H.R. 7152) 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senators HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and 
THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this news- 
letter to the offices of Senators who support 
the legislation. This newsletter will help 
to keep Senators and their staffs fully in- 
formed on the civil rights bill. It will be dis- 
tributed whenever circumstances warrant— 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Because of cere- 
monies honoring General MacArthur, the 
Senate recessed for 2 hours Wednesday after- 
noon, and only two quorums were called dur- 
ing the day. Each was met in less than 20 
minutes. 

2. Today’s schedule: The Senate will con- 
vene at 10 this morning and will be in ses- 
sion until late evening. Live quorum calls 
can be expected at any time during the day. 
Title II, the public accommodations section 
will be discussed by proponents of the bill. 
Senators MAGNUSON and Hruska have been 
assigned responsibility for this title. Floor 
captains for the day will be: 

Democrats: CLanK (10 a.m. to 1 p.m.); 
Baym (1 to 4 p.m.); Muskie (4 to 7 p.m.); 
Moss (7 p.m. to recess). 

Republicans: Javrrs (all day); Auuorr (all 
day). 

3. The following story is reprinted in its 
entirety from the Greenville, Miss., Delta 
Democrat-Times of Friday, April 3, 1964: 


“Senate gives money for civil rights bill fight 


“JaCKSON.—The State senate gave unani- 
mous and quick approval Thursday to an ap- 
propriation bill providing $50,000 for use in 
fighting the civil rights bill pending in the 
U.S. Senate. 

“The measure was passed a few minutes 
after a special appropriations committee ses- 
sion at which the bill was approved. The 
funds were earmarked for the State sover- 
eignty commission. 

“Authoritative sources indicated the grant 
would be a donation to the Coordinating 
Committee for Fundamental American Free- 
doms, headed by Attorney John C. Satter- 
field, of Yazoo City.” 

4. More information on Negro voting: Op- 
ponents of the civil rights bill often claim 
that Negroes have no interest in voting and 
other civic duties. 

Yesterday we presented some evidence on 
this point. Today we compare the voting 
records of Mississippi, Georgia, and South 
Carolina to predominantly Negro areas in 
States where voting discrimination does not 
exist. These figures compare the percentage 
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of citizens actually voting in these three 
States with the voting participation in two 
assembly districts in Harlem and three wards 
on the South Side of Chicago. 

Only 14 percent of the total population of 
Mississippi voted in the 1960 presidential 
election, compared to 30 percent of the 14th 
assembly district, located in the middle of 
Harlem. Only 16 percent of the population 
of South Carolina voted, compared to 40 per- 
cent of Chicago’s fourth ward. The official 
voting records show that in the Negro areas 
in New York and Chicago the voting rate 
was about twice as high as in Georgia. Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina. These States 
would have a better voting record if their 
Negro citizens were allowed to exercise their 
constitutional rights. The complete official 
voting figures are listed below: 


Total Total 

popula- | vote in 
tion 1960 pres- | Percent 

(1960 idential 

census) | election 
3,943,116 | 733,349 19 
2,178,141 | 298,171 14 
-| 2,382,594 | 386, 688 16 
„318 42,344 47 
139, 440 37,344 30 
2d ward, Chicago... 75, 361 , 664 35 
$d ward, Chicago... 53, 160 25,172 47 
4th ward, Chicago.. 83,398 33, 159 40 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 27 
(April 10, 1964, 10th day of debate on 
H.R. 7152) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: There were two 
quorum calls yesterday. The first one took 
19 minutes and the second was made in 20 
minutes. 

2. Today’s schedule: The Senate will con- 
vene at 10 a.m. and will stay in session until 
about 10 p.m. Live quorums should be ex- 
pected throughout the day; Senator Douc- 
Las will speak on the background and prec- 
edents for punishment for contempt of court 
without jury trial. Other than this, it is 
expected that the opponents of the bill will 
speak at length. The floor captains for the 
day: 

Democrats: Pastore (10 a.m, to 1 p.m.); 
KENNEDY (1 to 4 p.m.); BREWSTER (4 to 7 
p.m.); Lone of Missouri (7 p.m. to recess). 

Republicans: Hruska (all day); MILLER 
(all day). f 

3. Quote without comment: “Mr. EAST- 
LAND. The Senator from Illinois is talking 
about nothing. There is no economic dis- 
crimination in the South.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, Apr. 8, 1964, p. 7265.) 

4. Religious groups oppose racial discrim- 
ination: At a hearing on a fair employment 
practices bill held by the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, a state- 
ment was presented on behalf of the 
churches and synagogues of America. We 
reprint excerpts from this important docu- 
ment: 

“The religious conscience of America 
condemns racism as blasphemy against God. 
It recognizes that the racial segregation and 
discrimination that flow from it are a denial 
of the worth which God has given to all 
persons. We hold that God is the Father 
of all men. Consequently in every person 
there is an innate dignity which is the basis 
of human rights. These rights constitute a 
moral claim which must be honored both by 
all persons and by the State. Denial of 
such rights is immoral. 

“We hope that this committee will report 
favorably on the proposals for guaranteeing 
full and fair employment without regard to 
race, color, religion, or national origin. We 
hope also that Congress will enact them into 
legislation as a necessary step in the process 
of securing for all people the opportunity to 
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exercise the rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” 

The following are among the dozens of 
religious organizations that endorsed this 
statement of principle: 

American Baptist Convention. 

Christian Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Disciples of Christ. 

Moravian Church in America. 

The Right Reverend Arthur C. Lichten- 
berger, presiding bishop, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

United Church of Christ. 

United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

The National Catholic Conference of In- 
terracial Justice. 

National Catholic Social Action Confer- 
ence. 

National Council of Catholic Men. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

The National Council of Catholic Youth. 

The National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students. 

The Newman Club Federation. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

National Women’s League, United Syna- 
gogue of America. 

Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 28 


(April 11, 1964, llth day of debate on H.R. 
7152) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: There were three 
quorum calls yesterday. All three were made 
in 20 minutes. 

2. Today’s schedule: The Senate will con- 
vene at 10 a.m. with the usual live quorum 
call. It is hoped that the second live quorum 
will not come before 12:30 p.m, It is ex- 
pected that the opponents will speak at 
length. The floor captains for the day: 

Democrats: HUMPHREY, Dove3as, (10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m.); McCartuy (1 to 4 p.m.); Lone 
of Missouri (4 to 7 p.m.); WILIAMS of New 
Jersey (7 p.m. to recess). 

Republicans: Javits, JORDAN of Idaho, 

3. Brief description of title VII: 

Unlawful employment practices: It would 
be an unlawful employment practice in in- 
dustries affecting interstate commerce to 
discriminate on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, or national origin in connection 
with employment, referral for employment, 
union membership, or apprenticeship or 
other training programs. It would apply 
to employers of more than 25 persons, em- 
ployment agencies, and labor organizations 
with more than 25 members. Governmental 
bodies, bona fide membership clubs and re- 
ligious organizations are exempted, Also 
exempted are situations in which religion, 
sex, or national origin is a bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification, or in which a church- 
affiliated educational institution employs 
persons of a particular religion. Employers 
may refuse to hire atheists. 

The Commission: A five-man Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission would 
have power to investigate written complaints 
filed by individuals or by a member of the 
Commission. On completion of the in- 
vestigation, the Commission by two or more 
votes would decide whether there was rea- 
sonable cause to believe the charge was true. 
If it decided affirmatively, it would then at- 
tempt to secure compliance with the law 
through conciliation and persuasion. It 
would have no power to issue enforcement 
orders. 

Enforcement: If efforts to secure voluntary 
enforcement fail, the Commission may bring 
suit in a Federal district court where a full 
judicial trial would be held in which the 
Commission would have the burden of proof. 
If the Commission decides against filing suit, 
the individual complainant could bring a 
private suit only with the written consent 
of a member of the Commission. 

Under title VII, not even a court, much 
less the Commission, could order racial 
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quotas or the hiring, reinstatement, admis- 
sion to membership or payment of back pay 
for anyone who is not discriminated against 
in violation of this title. The recommenda- 
tion of the hearing examiner in the Motorola 
case would not be possible under this title. 
The only requirement of title VII under the 
act is that employers apply the qualifica- 
tions or standards they set without regard 
to race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

State laws: The Commission is directed to 
utilize existing State fair employment laws 
to the maximum extent possible. Present 
State laws would remain in effect except to 
the extent they conflict directly with Fed- 
eral law. 

Effective date: In order to enable em- 
ployers, employment agencies, and labor or- 
ganizations to bring their policies and pro- 
cedures into line with the requirements of 
the title, and to avoid a multitude of claims 
while such adjustments are being made, the 
act would not become operative until 1 year 
after its enactment and then would apply 
initially only to employers of 100 or more 
employees and labor unions of 100 or more 
members. The coverage would increase year 
by year until, 4 years after enactment, the 
act would apply to employers of 25 to 49 
employees and labor organizations of 25 to 
49 members. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO, 29 
(April 14, 1964, 18th day of debate on H.R. 
7152) 


1. Quorum scoreboard: Civil rights Sen- 
ators continued their current winning streak, 
making four quorums in the average time of 
23 minutes. The outstanding performance 
of the day came in midafternoon, when Sen- 
ator HOLLAND suggested the absence of a 
quorum during the last half of the third 
inning of the opening game of the 1964 base- 
ball season. Senators returned from the ball 
park so promptly that the quorum was made 
in just 23 minutes. 

2. Today’s schedule: The Senate will con- 
vene at 10 this morning and will stay in ses- 
sion until at least 11 pm. Live quorums 
should be expected at any time. It is ex- 
pected that the bill’s opponents will talk at 
length. The floor captains for the day: 

Democrats: Dopp (10 a.m. to 1 p.m.); NEL- 
son (1 to 4 p.m.); Mertcatr (4 to 7 p.m.); 
PELL (7 p.m. to recess). 

Republicans: KrarTN (all day); Dominick 
(all day). 

8. The quorum record: “Mr. HUMPHREY, 
During the week we could have used at least 
two more sets of doors in this Chamber, be- 
cause our distinguished colleagues came 
through the doors with such alacrity and 
speed that we have broken all records. Sen- 
ators have set a new historic record in an- 
swering quorum calls. On one occasion a 
quorum was obtained in less than 5 minutes. 
That requires jet propulsion.” (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Apr. 11, 1964, p. 7667.) 

4. Another concession. 

“Mr. Ervin. I am in agreement with the 
Senator from Illinois that there is no con- 
stitutional right to a trial by jury in criminal 
contempt proceedings. 

“Mr. Doucias. Or in civil contempt pro- 
ceedings. . 

“Mr. Ervin. In civil contempt proceedings, 
or in criminal contempt proceedings. 

“Mr. Doucias. Either in the presence of 
the court, or outside the presence of the 
court. 

“Mr. Ervin. The Senator is correct. I en- 
tertain the opinion that the majority deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the recent ap- 
peal of former Governor Barnett and present 
Governor Johnson, of Mississippi, holding 
that the constitutional right of a trial by 
jury did not exist in criminal contempt pro- 
ceedings, accords with the precedents fol- 
lowed by that Court since virtually the foun- 
dation of our Republic.” (CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, Apr. 11, 1964, pp. 7693-7694.) 
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5. Selections from the 
debate“: 

“Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator would now set 
up a dictatorship in this country. 

“Mr. HUMPHREY, I do not believe an elect- 
ed President is a dictator. 

“Mr. EASTLAND. Under these powers we 
would have a ‘Ja, Ja’ election. That is what 
it would be. It would be a ‘Ja, Ja’ election. 
No one could stand up to a man who pos- 
sessed the powers that would be granted 
under the bill. * * * The Federal bureaucrat 
is tyrannical. The Federal bureaucrat is ar- 
rogant. Tyranny would result under the bill 
if it were passed.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Mar. 21, 1964, p. 5865.) 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 30 


(April 15, 1964—31st day of debate on civil 

rights; 14th day of debate on H.R. 7152) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Kept in good shape 
by their sprints back to the Senate Chamber 
from the ball park and the theater on Mon- 
day, civil rights Senators averaged 19 min- 
utes in two quorum calls yesterday. 

2. Today’s schedule: The Senate will con- 
yene at 10 this morning and will stay in 
session until at least 11 p.m. Live quorums 
should be expected at any time during the 
session. It is expected that the bill’s oppo- 
nents will talk at length (see item 3). The 
floor captains for the day: 

Democrats: Hart (10 a.m. to 1 p.m.); Pas- 
TORE (1 to 4 p.m.); CHURCH (4 to 7 p.m.); 
Rreicorr (7 p.m. to recess). 

Republicans: Javrrs (all day); Morton (all 
day). 

3. Quote without comment: “The 19 south- 
erners, under the leadership of Senator 
RicHarD B. RUSSELL, of Georgia, exhausted 
most of their arguments against the bill dur- 
ing their initial 16-day battle to prevent the 
Senate from taking it up formally. 

“The southerners are now making their 
third and fourth speeches and signs are ac- 
cumulating that they are finding it weary 
1 (New York Times, Apr. 14, 1964, p. 


4. Equality in Mississippi: 

“Mr. EastLanp. I know of no discrimination 
on the basis of race. I disagree with the 
Senator on the definition of discrimination, 
of course. 

“Mr. HUMPHREY. The unconstitutional 
part, the un-American part, of the whole pro- 
posal is that taxes are collected from citizens 
of the United States without regard to race, 
color, or creed, while the benefits of.the taxes 
are used in certain States with discrimina- 
tion based upon race or creed. 

“Mr. EASTLAND. Do not look at me. 
does not apply to me. 

oo HUMPHREY. I look right at the Sena- 

r. 

“Mr. EASTLAND. That statement does not 
apply to me or to my State.“ (CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, Mar. 21, 1964, p. 5865.) 

As an aid to our readers in assessing the 
foregoing debate, we repeat some data from 
newsletter No, 22 on the administration of 
the Federal school lunch program in Green- 
wood, Miss. Forty-three percent of the av- 
erage daily attendance in the Greenwood 
schools is Negro, yet the Negro students re- 
ceive only 20 percent of the free lunches. 
On the other hand, the white students com- 
prise just over half of the total student body, 
but receive 80 percent of the free lunches. 
(Source: Department of Agriculture.) 
BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 31 


(April 16, 1964, 15th day of debate on H.R. 

7152; 32d day of debate on civil rights) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: The civil rights 
supporters continued to meet quorum calls 
with on Wednesday. At 
press time (9 p.m.) four calls had been met 
in an average time of 18 minutes. It is 
anticipated that live quorums will be called 
with increasing frequency. 


“Educational 


That 
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2. Schedule for Thursday: The Senate will 
convene at 10 this morning and will stay 
in session until at least 11 p.m. 

Floor captains for Thursday: 

Democrats: Lone of Missouri (10 a.m. to 
1 p.m.); Moss (1 to 4 pm.): Morse (4 to 7 
p-m); MCINTYRE (7 p.m. to recess). 

Republicans: KUCHEL (all day); Proury 
(all day). 

8. Public accommodations and private 
property rights: Opponents of H.R. 7152 
continue to argue that freedom to engage 
in racial or religious discrimination by public 
establishments is a constitutionally pro- 
tected property right. Our newsletter of 
March 17 (No. 7) pointed out that the Su- 
preme Court has twice sustained the con- 
stitutionality of public accommodations leg- 
islation, and that such laws exist in 31 States 
and the District of Columbia. It is often 
overlooked (particularly by those opposed 
to the bill) that the Supreme Court of the 
State of Mississippi sustained the validity 
of a public accommodations law stronger 
than that proposed by title II of the pend- 
ing bill, The Mississippi case—Donnell v. 
State, 48 Miss, 661 (1873)—involved a crim- 
inal prosecution against a theater that 
sought to segregate a Negro patron. The 
court, in a unanimous decision upholding 
the statute, addressed itself to the question 
of private property rights and stated: 

“The assertion of a right of all persons to 
be admitted to a theatrical entertainment 
+ + $ in no sense appropriates the private 
property of the lessee, owner or manager, to 
the public use.” (48 Miss. 661, 682.) 

Mississippi no longer has a public accom- 
modations statute. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 32 


(April 17, 1964, 16th day of debate on H.R. 
7152; 33d day of debate on civil rights) 


1. Quorum scoreboard: Civil rights sup- 
porters made four quorum calls in 20 min- 
utes each during the daylight hours yester- 
day, and then took 40 minutes to make a 
quorum called at 8 p.m. 

2. Schedule for Friday: The Senate will 
convene at 10 this morning and will stay in 
session until at least 11 p.m. Once again 
the bill’s opponents will have the floor. Six 
live quorum calls should be expected today. 

Floor captains for Friday: 

Democrats: CLARK (10 am. to 1 pm.); 
Baru (1 to 4 p.m.); McGovern (4 to 7 p.m.); 
Hart (7 p.m, to closing). 

Republicans: Cooper (all day); SALTON- 
STALL (all day). 

3. They just can’t get enough of that dis- 
crimination: Mr. Smatuers, “I know that if 
anyone is generally discriminated against 
today it is the people of the South.” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1964, p. 7799.) 

On April 11, Senator Javrrs inserted in the 
Recorp Treasury Department figures show- 
ing the total Federal grants to State and 
local governments, and compared these fig- 
ures with the Federal tax burden to pay for 
such grants that is carried by each State. 
The two figures are the same for the country 
as a whole, of course; but for the 11 South- 
ern States it is quite a different story. In 
the 1963 fiscal year, for instance, these States 
contributed $1,652.8 million for such grant 
programs, and received $2,172.2 million in 
Federal grants. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Apr. 11, 1964, p. 7686.) 

4. “Mr. SMaTHERS. We are integrating on a 
gradual basis We are making prog- 
ress. We are doing something. We are doing 
as much as reasonable people can expect to 
be done.“ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 
1964, p. 7799.) The following passage de- 
scribes conditions in Sumter County, S.C.: 

“Because he is a Negro, Columbus Cooper 
is worse off than most. The gap between Ne- 
gro and white farmer increases constantly. 
In 1950 the median income of colored farm 
families was 52 percent of white southern 
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farm families; 1960 it had dropped to 45 per- 
cent. Most southern farm counties are ell- 
gible for Federal agricultural aid because of 
their impoverished Negroes, but most of the 
ald goes to white families. In nine counties 
around Cooper’s where Negro farmers are a 
majority, only one of the county committees 
that decide whether a farmer will get a 
Farmer’s Home Administration Government 
loan has a Negro on it. A friend of Cooper’s 
who had farmed 21 years and had good credit 
with the Federal Government was turned 
down by such a county committee and im- 
mediately thereafter one of the white mem- 
bers of the committee offered him $10,000 
for his 100 acres. Cooper's friend had to 
borrow $5,400 at 25-percent interest to keep 
his farm.” (From Ben H. Bagdikian, “In the 
Midst of Plenty: The Poor in America,” 1964; 
pp. 94-95.) 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 33 


(April 18, 1964, 17th day of debate on H.R. 

7152; 34th day of debate on civil rights) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Something seems 
to happen to civil rights Senators when the 
sun goes down. They made three daylight 
quorums in 20 minutes each, but took 78 
minutes when a quorum was called at 7:52 
p-m. Do we have to wait for the midnight 
sun to pass this bill? 

2. The Senate will convene at 10 this 
morning and will stay in session until at 
least 4 p.m. Once again the bill's oppo- 
nents will have the floor. 

Floor captains for Saturday: Democrats: 
Harr (10 a.m. to 1 p.m.); Baym (1 to 4p.m.). 

Republicans: Fone (all day); Smrrxu (all 
day). : 


A short course in American history 


“Mr. Lone of Louisiana. Would it not be 
fair to ask what kind of fix the colored folks 
would be in if they had not been brought to 
this country, but had been allowed to roam 
the jungles, with tigers chasing them, or 
being subjected to the other elements they 
would have to contend with, compared with 
the fine conditions they enjoy in America? 

“Mr, THURMOND. Of course, the Negroes are 
much better off as a result of their coming 
to this country. The progress they have 
made has not been the result of activities 
on the part of people who are seeking votes 
by defending the so-called civil rights legis- 
lation. The people who are primarily re- 
sponsible for the progress of the Negroes are 
the southern people, because the South is 
where most of the Negroes have lived until 
recent years. The South has had this prob- 
lem. It is familiar with it and has had to 
bear it. The people of the South have borne 
it bravely. They have done much for the 
Negroes, especially in view of the economic 
condition brought about by Reconstruction. 

“Mr. Lone of Louisiana. Would the Sen- 
ator say that the Yankee slave traders were 
doing the work of God when they brought 
Negroes to this continent and put them in 
chains? 

“Mr. THURMOND, The British first brought 
Negroes to America, Then the Yankees 
found they could make money by selling 
them. The Yankees brought them to Amer- 
ica to work in the factories, but they found 
that because of the language and other difi- 
culties it was not practical to use them in 
northern industries. But they found that 
the Negroes could be used on farms, so they 
sold them to the southern farmers. That 
is how the Negroes got into the South. 

“Mr. Lone of Louisiana. Considering the 
charge of discrimination, is it not true that 
the southern white, haying been held down 
by the armies of conquest, and having been 
discriminated against by the crooked car- 
petbagger politicians out of the North for a 
great number of years, have had all they 
could do to educate their own children, much 
less the poor Negro children?” (CoNnGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Apr. 14, 1964, pp. 7903, 7904.) 
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BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTERS 34 
THROUGH 39 

BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 34, 
APRIL 20, 1964 


(The 18th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 35th 
day of debate on civil rights) 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed by 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Senator 
THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this news- 
letter to the offices of the Senators who sup- 
port the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances war- 
rant—daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: There was only one 
quorum call on Saturday. It was made in 
the customary daylight time of 20 minutes. 

2. Monday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 10 a.m. and will stay in session 
at least 12 hours. This bill’s opponents will 
have the floor again. 

Procedural rules will be enforced somewhat 
more strictly this week. It is anticipated 
that some voting on amendments will take 
place “deep in the week.“ 

Floor captains for Monday: RIBICOFF 
(10-1); Burpick (1-4); WLANs of New 
Jersey (4-7); MUSKIE (7-close). 

3. News items: 

(a) “In Canton, Miss., a crowd of 260 Ne- 
groes waited in line all day to register to 
vote. Only seven of them managed to get 
inside the registrar’s office to take the lit- 
eracy test.” 

(b) “Mr. STENNIS. * * * Anyone who is 
qualified and is legally entitled to vote and 
has met the requirements of the law * * * 
should be entitled to vote. * * * I know, too, 
that there must be some legal machinery to 
enforce vested rights. * The Govern- 
ment may be charged with some responsi- 
bility in the voting field.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, Apr. 17, 1964, p. 8296.) 

4. Quote without comment: “Mr. LONG of 
Louisiana, Is the Senator familiar with the 
fact that the prod sticks have been described 
as cattle prodders because they have been 
used on cattle? Is the Senator further fa- 
miliar with the fact that the prod sticks 
are not designed for cattle but are designed 
for exactly the kind of ‘animals’ that they 
are touching; namely, reluctant human 
beings who insist on getting in the way of a 
policeman? 

Mr. THURMOND. * * * It seems to me 
that a stick of that kind might be appro- 
priately used. There is not very much elec- 
tricity in one, I remember once going 
through a secret organization ceremonial— 
a fraternal organization. There was a man 
after me with one of those sticks, and I ran. 
for about 100 yards. I had to run fast to 
keep ahead of that stick because while it 
mostly tickled, it tickled pretty much. It 
would force one to move—it does not hurt 
anyone—but it is a practical means of getting 
people to move on.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, Apr. 14, 1964, p. 7901.) 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 35, 
APRIL 21, 1964 . 


(The 19th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 36th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator Hupert H. HUMPHREY and Sen- 
ator THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this 
newsletter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances war- 
rant—daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: We did well yes- 
8 making three quorums in 20 minutes 
eac: 

2. Tuesday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 10 a.m. and will stay in session 
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until at least 10:30 pm. Live quorums 
should be expected at any time. The bill’s 
opponents will have the floor again. Floor 
captains for Tuesday: 

Democrats: Macnuson (10-1); McCarry 
(1-4); McGovern (4-7); Bays (7-close). 

Republicans: KEATING (all day); Bocas (all 
day). 

3. Another concession: 

“Mr. Proxmire. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi deny that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of whites in Mississippi can register 
and probably do register, and that the over- 
whelming majority of Negroes are not regis- 
tered? 

“Mr, EASTLAND. Would I deny it? 

“Mr. PROXMIRE, Yes; would the Senator 
deny it? 

“Mr. EastLanp. No; I would not deny it.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 18, 1964, p. 
8348.) 

4. True crime stories: 

(a) “Mr. EASTLAND. * * Washington, 
from the standpoint of crime, is the worst 
city in the world. 

“Mr. ELLENDER. The worst in the world. 
That is correct.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
April 18, 1964, p. 8345.) S 

(b) The following data are from the “FBI 
Uniform Crime Reports, 1962,” the latest 
available data on crime rates in American 
cities. These figures show the crime rate 


per 100,000 inhabitants for all criminal of- 
fenses and for various crimes. 


1 Includes nonnegligent manslaughter. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 36, 
APRIL 22, 1964 
(The 20th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 37th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed by 
Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY and Senator 
THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this news- 
letter to the offices of the Senators who sup- 
port the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: We're doing well: 
Three calls; average time, 23 minutes. 

2. Wednesday’s schedule: The Senate will 
begin at 10 this morning and will stay in 
session until at least 10 p.m. The leadership 
will propound a unanimous consent for a 
I-hour morning hour. The bill's opponents 
will have the floor again. Floor captains for 
Wednesday: 

Democrats: Dopp (10-1); Netson (1-4); 
METCALF (7-4); Moss (T-close). 

Republicans: Coorer (all day); Morton 
(all day). 

A short course on title V 

A. The need for title V: Information is 
always n for legislation; the more 
controversial the field, the more important 
reliable information becomes. This need 
was recognized and met in the 20th century’s 
first civil rights legislation, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957. This bill established the Civil 
Rights Commission, which has provided an 
enormous amount of useful intelligence 
about the many-sided evil of racial discrim- 
ination. For the first time Government of- 
ficials and interested citizens had access to 
authoritative and comprehensive studies of 
prejudice in all parts of the country. The 
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civil rights bill of 1960, H.R, 7152, and many 
policies made by executive action have been 
based on data supplied by the Commission. 
The need for such information has not di- 
minished, and experience and changing con- 
ditions have suggested new ways in which it 
can be met, 

B. The major provisions of title V: The 
title recognizes the value of the Civil Rights 
Commission by extending it for 4 more years, 
Since many private and public agencies are 
now collecting material on civil rights, the 
Commission is also authorized to act as a 
clearinghouse for information, in order to 
facilitate the most widespread dissemina- 
tion and use of such knowledge. 

The Commission is also authorized to in- 
vestigate charges of denial of voting rights, 
when such charges are made in writing un- 
der oath. 

The Commission is a bipartisan, independ- 
ent agency. Far from being a bureaucratic 
octopus, it has only 76 employees and its 
1964 budget amounts to less than a million 
dollars. There are State advisory committees 
in every State and the District of Columbia, 
In addition to its own research activities, 
the Commission has held a number of hear- 
ings for the purpose of gathering opinions, 
facts, and recommendations from interested 
parties. It has also sponsored several con- 
ferences on problems related to civil rights. 
Its recommendations have been reflected in 
legislative and executive action. 

O. Objections to title V: The chief objec- 
tion to this title seems to be that the Com- 
mission is unnecessary. But as even a casual 
observer of the civil rights debate can testify, 
there is a continuing need for information 
in this fleld, and it is reasonable and logical 
9 a government agency should do this 
Job. 

Opponents of civil rights also criticize the 
Commission’s authority to subpoena wit- 
nesses and records. Considering the fact 
that many State and local officials have 
refused to appear before the Commission 
voluntarily, there is no other way to obtain 
their testimony than by subpena. This is 
hardly unusual in American law. 

Finally, the Commission’s authority to 
testimony in executive sessions is attacked 
as a “star chamber proceeding.” Closed ses- 
sions may be held when it is determined that 
testimony “may tend to defame, degrade, or 
incriminate any person.” Once again, this 
is the reasonable and customary procedure, 
designed to give every protection to indi- 
vidual reputations. One can imagine the 
outrage of this bill’s opponents if the Com- 
mission were to hear potentially incrimi- 
nating testimony in public; the cries of out- 
mee could be heard all the way from Yazoo 
City. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO, 37, 
APRIL 23, 1964 
(The 21st day of debate on H.R. 7152; 38th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed by 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Senator 
THomas KUCHEL, will distribute this news- 
letter to the offices of the Senators who sup- 
port the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) ; 

1, Quorum scoreboard: The civil rights ex- 
press is really going strong. We made four 
quorums in an average time of 22 minutes. 

2. Thursday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 10 this morning and will stay at 
work until at least 10 pm. The leadership 
will propound a unanimous consent agree- 
ment fora 1-hour morning hour. Once again 
the bill’s opponents will have the floor. Floor 
captains for Thursday. 

Democrats: Harr (10-1); CHURCH (1-4); 
RIBICOFF (4-7); BREWSTER (7-close). 
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Republicans: Javirs (all day); PEARSON 
(all day). 

3. A case study of voluntary desegregation: 
Some of the more moderate opponents of the 
civil rights bill admit that racial discrimi- 
nation exists and is an evil, but claim that 
efforts are being made to eliminate discrimi- 
nation by means of voluntary action at the 
local level. Such community action, they 
say, will quickly put an end to the problem 
and bring about racial equality, if only no 
trouble is caused by “Federal interference.” 
Proponents of this point of view have been 
vague in their remarks; specific examples of 
this commendable approach are not often 

ven. 

Me however, this lack of evidence is at 
an end. James V. Prothro, a nationally 
known professor of political science at the 
University of North Carolina, has written a 
scholarly and detailed study of the remark- 
able efforts of voluntary desegregation made 
in Chapel Hill, N.C. Here at last is a chance 
to Judge the success of the voluntary method 
and to see whether legislation is necessary. 

It would be difficult to find a town in 
which there were more favorable conditions 
for community action than there are in 
Chapel Hill. It has a population of 17,000, 
most of whom are students and faculty mem- 
bers at the University of North Carolina, an 
institution with a national reputation. If 
the voluntary approach would work any- 
where, it would be in Chapel Hill. 

There has been a civic group actively pro- 
moting integration in Chapel Hill since 1954, 
and it is composed mostly of whites. Every 
important leadership group in the city has 
taken a firm public stand in favor of inte- 
gration, including the mayor, board of al- 
dermen, school board, ministerial associa- 
tion, newspaper, and merchants association. 
There is an official mayor’s committee on 
integration, and local governmental agencies 
practice racial equality. 

Some of the first sit-ins occurred in Chapel 
Hill in 1960. These activities have resulted 
in the integration of movie theaters, lunch 
counters, and other facilities. The local 
newspaper supported and encouraged such 
peaceful demonstrations, and the police de- 
partment had been scrupulously fair about 
the demonstrators’ rights. In short, here 
was a community where everything was 
conducive to successful voluntary action. 
Prothro tells what happened next: 

“The mayor’s committee on integration 
recognized the impossibility of achieving an 
open city without a law requiring the few 
segregated establishments to comply with 
the generally endorsed policy. It accord- 
ingly recommended passage of a public ac- 
commodations ordinance by the board of al- 
dermen. The State attorney general issued 
an advisory opinion, however, that the town 
probably did not have the authority to en- 
act such an ordinance * * * the board of 
aldermen voted (4 to 2) to postpone action 
on an ordinance. Larger and more frequent 
protest marches followed this action. 

“From the date of this failure of the al- 
dermen, by virtue of legal uncertainty, to 
enact an ordinance requiring the few non- 
compliers to adopt the community’s policy of 
nondiscrimination, race relations in Chapel 
Hill have deteriorated. 


* * * * * 


“Having failed to achieve their goals 
through the established leadership struc- 
ture, leaders for civil rights shifted to new 
and more aggressive organizations. 

» * * * * 


“Chapel Hill has done almost everything 
that could be expected in an effort to solve 
its own racial problems. 

* * * * * 


“The principal lesson to be learned from 
Chapel Hill is that, even with a maximum of 
will on all sides, a real solution to the 
problem of civil rights is possible only with 
the help of a Federal statute.” 
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BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 
APRIL 24, 1964 


(The 22d day of debate on H.R. 7152; 39th 
day of debate on civil rights) 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator HUBERT H, HUMPHREY and Sena- 
tor THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this 
newsletter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation, This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: The record con- 
tinues well, with three quorum calls met in 
an average time of 23 minutes. 

2. Friday's schedule: The Senate will con- 
vene at 10 this morning and will stay in 
session until at least 10 p.m. The leadership 
will propound a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment for a 1-hour morning hour. Once again 
the bill’s opponents will have the floor. 
Floor captains for Friday: 

Democrats: Dopp (10-1); McInryre (1-4); 
McGovern (4-7); Baru (7-close). 

Republicans: HRUSKA and CURTIS. 

3. Some fundamental differences about the 
judicial system: Following citation of the 
Supreme Court's decision in the Barnett case, 
holding that there is no constitutional right 
to trial by jury in criminal contempt cases, 
the following colloquy took place: 

Opponent: “There was a 5-to-4 decision. 
The Senator knows well that one case de- 
cided by a 5-to-4 decision determines noth- 
ing.” 

Proponent: “It does; a majority decision 
does represent the law of the land.” 

Opponent: “No. It does not.” (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Apr. 22, 1964, p. 8704.) 

* * * ~ * 

Opponent: + * I know of many men 
who, the very moment that they are ap- 
pointed to one office, are candidates for pro- 
motion. They will decide any case in the 
way that the U.S. Government wishes it de- 
cided in order to gain promotion. * * * That 
is the trouble with Federal judgeships. That 
is one of the troubles in having trials by a 
judge. The average man does not get a 
Square deal when his rights conflict with 
the ambition of a particular judge. I could 
name them by the dozen.” 

Proponent: “Is the Senator convinced that 
Federal judges, whose nominations the Sen- 
ator * * * has helped to confirm, are as 
venal as he would indicate?” 

Opponent: “I say that the Senator can 
find anything he wishes in the Federal judi- 
ciary.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 22, 1964, 
p. 8756.) 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 39, 
APRIL 25, 1964 
(The 23d day of debate on H.R. 7152; 40th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Sena- 
tor THomas KUCHEL, will distribute this 
newsletter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation. This newsletter 
will help to keep Senators and their staffs 
fully informed on the civil rights bill. It 
will be distributed whenever circumstances 
warrant, daily, if necessary.) 

1. Saturday's schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 10 this morning and will stay in 
session through the afternoon. The leader- 
ship will propound a unanimous-consent 
agreement for a 1-hour morning hour. There 
will be at least one live quorum. Floor cap- 
tains for Saturday: 

Democrats: CLARK (10-1); METCALF (1-4); 
WiLLIaMms of New Jersey (4-7); MCCARTHY 
(7-close). 

Republicans: Case and CARLSON. 

2. The parliamentary situation: The 
pending business of the Senate is the Mans- 
field-Dirksen substitute for the Talmadge 
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jury trial amendment. The bipartisan lead- 
ers supporting the civil rights bill hope for a 
vote early next week. 

3. Employment tests under title VII—Fears 
raised by the Motorola case are groundless. 


APRIL 21, 1964. 
The EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I note with some regret that the 
generally thorough and thoughtful discus- 
sion of the Motorola case in Todd E. Fan- 
dell’s article, “Testing and Discrimination,” 
in the Wall Street Journal of April 21, 1964, 
is marred by the failure of the author to ex- 
plain that the issues involved are plainly not 
oo the scope of the pending civil rights 

As one of the two bipartisan floor mana- 
gers charged with special responsibility for 
title VII of the bill, I feel that I can speak 
with some authority as to what the title 
does and does not do. 

The civil rights bill would not make un- 
lawful the use of tests such as those used in 
the Motorola case, unless it could be dem- 
onstrated that such tests were used for the 
purpose of discriminating against an indi- 
vidual because of his race, color, religion, sex, 
or national origin. In other words, it is not 
enough that the effect of using a particular 
test is to favor one group above another, to 
produce a violation of the act; an act of 
discrimination must be taken with regard to 
an individual, “because of such individual’s 
race, color, religion, or national origin,” to 
quote from the language of the bill. 

By contrast, the Senate’s own FEP bill, 
S. 1937, which was the subject of extensive 
hearings in the Senate Employment and 
Manpower Subcommittee, which I chair, 
would cover the substance of the Motorola 
case. The Senate’s bill expressly provides 
that discrimination “shall include any act 
or practice which, because of an individual’s 
race, color, religion, or national origin, re- 
sults or tends to result in material disad- 
vantage, or impediment to any individual in 
obtaining employment or the incidents of 
employment for which he is otherwise quali- 
fied.” Unlike title VII of the pending civil 
rights bill, this language would reach the 
situation where an ostensibly nondiscrim- 
inatory test did in fact place at a disadvan- 
tage members of culturally deprived minor- 
ity groups. 

The opponents of the pending civil rights 
bill have had striking success in stirring con- 
fusion about what the bill would or would 
not do, and the Motorola case has been a 
favorite hobbyhorse. Frankly, I prefer the 
Senate bill to title VII, and so, I believe, 
do the 12 members of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee who voted to re- 
port it favorably to the floor. I believe that 
the situation presented in the Motorola case 
should be covered by Federal law. 

But whatever my preferences, and those of 
my colleagues may be, the fact remains that 
the issues raised by the Motorola case have 
nothing to do with title VII of the pending 
civil rights bill, and are plainly beyond its 
scope. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RicHTs NEWSLETTERS 40 
THROUGH 45 

BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 40, 
APRIL 27, 1964 


(The 24th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 4ist 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Sena- 
tor THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this 
newsletter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation, This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
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distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Senate supporters 
of the civil rights bill had no trouble making 
the one quorum on Saturday within 20 
minutes. 

2. Schedule for Monday: The Senate will 
conyene at 10 a.m. today and remain in 
session until late in the evening. Floor cap- 
tains for Monday: 

Democrats: Pastore, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.; 
Macnuson, 1 to 4 p.m; Dopp, 4 to 7 pm.; 
CHURCH, 7 p.m. to recess. 

Republicans: ALLOTT, all day; BENNETT, 
all day. 

8. “Pick and choose” police powers. The 
following article is reprinted in its entirety 
from the New York Times of April 23: 


“MISSISSIPPI SENATE VOTES BILL TO WIDEN 
POLICE POWERS 


“JACKSON, Ms., April 22.—The Mississippi 
Senate passed an amended bill today giving 
the Governor new police powers to deal with 
racial unrest in the State. 

“The amendments, tacked on by adminis- 
tration leaders, specify that the Governor's 
police powers were extended primarily for 
dealing with racial disorders, and that they 
were not to be used for other purposes. 

“The bill passed by a 36 to 13 vote. It will 
be returned to the house for concurrence in 
the senate amendments.” 

4. Court action under the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act: Opponents of the civil rights bill claim 
that the Justice Department has at hand 
all the legal tools needed to enforce voting 
rights of all Americans, and that no amend- 
ment of the 1957 act is needed to expedite 
these cases in the Federal courts. Glad- 
stone said “Justice delayed, is justice 
denied.” This then is the state of justice in 
the parts of this Nation where voting cases 
have been filed: Since 1958, the Justice De- 
partment has filed 44 suits under the 1957 
act. Injunctions have been obtained in 15 
cases, 8 appeals have been taken (5 by the 
Justice Department) and 21 cases are pend- 
ing. Title I of the civil rights bill would 
give voting cases preference on court dockets, 
and speed the process of appeal by authoriz- 
ing three-judge courts with direct appeal to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

5. Latest anti-civil-rights lobbying figures: 
According to reports filed with the Congress, 
the Coordinating Committee for Fundamen- 
tal American Freedoms spent $192,500 during 
the first 3 months of 1964 to lobby against 
the civil rights bill. Of this amount, $142,500 
was contributed by the Mississippi State Sov- 
ereignty Commission, an agency of the State 
government, 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 41, 
APRIL 28, 1964 


(The 25th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 42d 
day of debate on civil rights) 


1. Quorum scoreboard: Civil rights Sen- 
ators easily made three quorums yesterday 
in an average time of just under 20 minutes. 

2. Schedule for Tuesday: The Senate will 
convene at 10 this morning and will stay 
in session until at least 10 p.m, The pend- 
ing business will be the Mansfield-Dirksen 
substitute to the Talmadge jury trial amend- 
ment. The bill’s opponents are expected to 
speak at some length. Tuesday's floor cap- 
tains: 

Democrats: Hart, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.; BAYH, 
1 to 4 pm.; KENNEDY, 4 to 7 p.m.; RIBICOFF, 
7 p.m. to close. 

Republicans: Cooper, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.; 
Boces, 10 a.m. to 6 pm.; Corron, 6 p.m. to 
close. 

3. From the UPI ticker: “The southerners 
also said they would not permit a vote on 
the jury trial provision this week, which 
Senate leaders had hoped would be possible.” 

4. At 8 p.m. tonight the three major Amer. 
ican religious faiths will present the na- 
tional interreligious convocation on civil 
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rights in the fieldhouse of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Rabbi 
Uri Miller, and Archbishop Shehan of Bal- 
timore will address the audience. The con- 
vocation will be attended by more than 1,000 
clergymen of all faiths. The overflow crowd 
will be composed of delegations from all parts 
of the country who have come to Wash- 
ington to give witness to the moral impera- 
tive for civil rights. ; 

5. Fake public opinion: Some weeks ago 
a Senator from a large Northeastern State, a 
vigorous supporter of the civil rights bill, 
reported that his mail included a very large 
number of form letters expressing both in- 
tense opposition to the bill and incorrect 
ideas about the bill’s provisions. Senate 
opponents of the bill seized on the Sena- 
tor’s honest description of his mail and re- 
peatedly used it as an example of how north- 
ern public opinion was turning against the 
bill in response to their educational debate. 

Last Thursday this Senator told the sec- 
ond chapter of this story. Being disturbed 
by the misinformation expressed in so much 
of this mail, he wrote back to these misin- 
formed correspondents, giving them an ac- 
curate summary of what was actually in the 
bill. His letters brought a strange response. 
Many of the people to whom they were ad- 
dressed replied that they had never written 
to the Senator in the first place. For in- 
stance, one gentleman, the father of a young 
girl, wrote as follows: 

“I have not and will not sign any petition 
against civil rights. Further, I have never 
given permission to anyone to use my name, 
or my 11-year-old daughter’s name.” 

This young lady’s name had been signed 
to one of these fake petitions. 

In other words, the educational debate 
has been so successful that it has produced 
public opinion where none existed before. 

Another explanation might be that condi- 
tions in Mississippi are so perfect that there 
is nothing better to do with official State 
funds than to use them to buy northern 
telephone books. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 42, 
APRIL 29, 1964 


(The 26th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 43d 
day of debate on civil rights) 


1. Quorum scoreboard: We extended our 
current winning streak, making four quo- 
rums in an average time of 22 minutes. 

2. Wednesday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 10 a.m. and will continue in ses- 
sion until a somewhat later time than on 
Tuesday. Floor captains for Wednesday: 

Democrats: Lonc of Missouri, 10 a.m. to 
1 p. m.; MCCARTHY, 1 to 4 p.m.; BREWSTER, 4 
to 7 p.m.; McGovERN, 7 p.m. to close. 

Republicans: Javits, all day; Fone, all day. 

3. The National Council of Churches will 
sponsor civil rights prayer services at 9 a.m. 
each day at the Lutheran Church of the Re- 
demption, 212 East Capitol Street NE. 
Prominent clergymen from around the coun- 
try will conduct these services, which will be 
held daily until the civil rights bill is passed. 

4. Public opinion and the civil rights bill: 
For some weeks now the opponents of the 
civil rights bill have been announcing that 
the public opinion in the North is turning 
against the bill, According to these Sena- 
tors, there is a great “backlash” against civil 
rights. Credit for this alleged shift in opin- 
ion is divided between the current “educa- 
tional debate” and the notorious “$100 bil- 
lion Blackjack” advertisement circulated by 
a Mississippi front group. 

Now no one can deny that these two activi- 
ties represent a tremendous effort. The cur- 
rent filibuster has broken all records for ob- 
structing majority rule on civil rights; and 
the Coordinating Committee for Fundamen- 
tal American Freedoms is just about the 
richest lobby in Washington. Nor can there 
be any doubt that this organization, financed 
largely by official State agencies in the South, 
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has spread the misleading and abusive ad- 
vertisement in every State in the Union. 

But what have been the results of all this 
activity? What evidence is there of its im- 
pact, beyond the kind of forged letters re- 
ceived by one supporter of the bill? 

On Monday there was an authoritative 
answer to this question. The well-known 
Louis Harris organization has conducted a 
series of nationwide polls to find out Ameri- 
can opinion on civil rights. Fully 70 percent 
of the American public are in favor of the 
civil rights bill. Even more important, how- 
ever, is the trend over time. This 70-percent 
approval rate refiects a 2-percent increase 
since February, when the educational debate 
and the Mississippi-based advertising cam- 
paign began. 

In other words, the filibustering and dis- 
torted advertising have backfired; they have 
created a more favorable attitude than be- 
fore. If the educational debate continues 
long enough, perhaps so many people will be 
educated that there will be unanimous sup- 
port for the civil rights bill. As for the co- 
ordinating committee, we can only suggest 
that the people of Mississippi ask for a re- 
fund. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 43, 
APRIL 30, 1964 
(The 27th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 44th 
day of debate on civil rights) 


1. Quorum scoreboard: We made three 
quorums on Wednesday in an average of 19 
minutes. 

2. Thursday's schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 10 a.m. and will continue in ses- 
sion until at least 9:30 pm. The bill's op- 
ponents will continue to hold the floor. 
Floor captains for Thursday: 

Democrats: METCALF, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m; 
PELL, 1 to 4 p.m.; LoN of Missouri; Moss, 
7 p.m. to close. 

Republicans: Scott, all day; 
all day. 

3. From the John Birch Society bulletin; 
“Our members are responsible for pouring 
more than half a million messages [against 
the civil rights bill] into Washington during 
the last month and will pour in many more 
before the fight is over.” 

Since the Birch Society takes pride in its 
unscrupulous tactics, perhaps it is respon- 
sible for the forged anti-civil-rights material 
we discussed yesterday. But whatever or- 
ganization produced this forgery, Senate sup- 
porters of civil rights should take some com- 
fort from the knowledge that much of the 
hostile mail that supposedly represents pub- 
lic opinion in reality refiects nothing more 
than the active extremism of the John Birch 
Society. 

4. A selection from the educational debate: 
“Under this provision (title VI), if a Federal 
administrator were carrying out a contract 
with a hospital, under the Hill-Burton Act, 
and if a lady of one race came to work, and 
the administrator tipped his hat to her; and 
if thereafter, when a lady of another race 
came to work, he did not tip his hat to her, 
the second lady could charge that he was 
treating them differently; and then, under 
this provision, the Hill-Burton contract with 
the hospital could be canceled.” (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Apr. 28, 1964, p. 9274.) 

5. Signs of the times: The General Assem- 
bly of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
voted to disband all-Negro presbyteries and 
integrate them with existing white presby- 
teries. It also approved a recommendation 
to adopt a rule explicitly forbidding the ex- 
clusion of any person from participation in 
public worship in the Lord’s house on the 
grounds of race, color, or class. 

The New York Times, which reported this 
news in a story in its April 28 issue, de- 
scribed the reaction of one rural preacher who 
opposed the general assembly's actions. A 
rural preacher “slumped against a wall out- 
side the auditorium after the vote today and 
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stared at the floor. “They just don’t seem to 
care about us any more,’ he said.” 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 44, 
MAY 1, 1964 


(The 28th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 45th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Five for twenty- 
one on Thursday. 

2. Friday’s schedule: The Senate will con- 
vene at 10 a.m. and will stay in session until 
at least 9 p.m. The bill's opponents will hold 
the floor again. Floor captains for Friday: 

Democrats: PASTORE, 10 a.m. to 1 pm.; 
Macnuson, 1 to 4 pm.; Lone of Missouri, 4 
to 7 pm.; CLARK, 7 p.m. to close. 

Republicans: KUCHEL, all day; JORDAN of 
Idaho, all day. 

8. Selections from the educational debate: 
“The Senator has given a fine illustration. 
If I were to set out to communize America, 
I would first pass a Federal FEPC law and 
enforce it.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 28, 
1964, p. 9283.) 

“I do not know of a more effective step 
which could be taken to socialize this coun- 
try and bring about what the Communists 
call equality, than what the bill would bring 
about.” (Ibid.) 

4. A case of mistaken identity: “All any 
friend of the great Moses Cone Hospital in 
Greensboro can hope is that the institution, 
in refusing to give emergency treatment to 
a student from India because he was thought 
to be a Negro, suffered from a momentary 
lapse of judgment and was not officially 
guilty of inhumanity and hypocrisy. 

. * * Ka * 

“Yet the Associated Press reports that the 
director of the hospital says that nurses in 
this case ‘were following directions and did 
not know’ that this student who came with a 
broken and bleeding nose was an Indian and 
not a Negro, Such an excuse is worse than 
the refusal to treat the injured man. Not 
only American Negroes but American whites 
should resent the idea that a dark-skinned 
stranger should receive emergency care which 
is refused a dark-skinned native.” (Raleigh 
(N.C.) News and Observer, Apr. 4, 1964, p. 4.) 

5. From the UPI ticker: “Senator JACOB 
K. Javrrs. Republican, of New York, today 
reported a dramatic turnabout in his civil 
rights mail. 

“He said most of mail recently has been 
opposed to the measure pending before the 
Senate. 

I am glad to report today that this trend 
appears to be shifted dramatically, he said. 

The count of New York State mail dur- 
ing the month of April—as of this morning— 
was 8,250 letters for the bill and 2,527 letters 


“He said this was new evidence counter- 
ing claims that there is a so-called white 
backlash in the North that was supposed to 
be having an adverse effect on support of the 
pending legislation.” 

6. More visitors: Civic, business, and re- 
ligious leaders from Arizona, Colorado, and 
New Mexico will be in Washington today to 
express support for the civil rights bill to 
their Senators. 

BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 45, 
MAY 2, 1964 


(The 29th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 46th 
day of debate on civil rights) 
1, Quorum scoreboard: 3 for 20 on Friday. 
2. Saturday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 10 a.m. and will stay in session 
until the latter part of the afternoon. There 
will be a quorum call when the session begins. 
The bill's opponents will speak at length 
again. Floor captains for Saturday: 
Democrats, BREWSTER, 10 a.m. to 1 pm.; 
Hart, 1 to 4 p.m. 
Republicans: Caseg, all day; CURTIS, all day. 
3. The outlook for next week: It is likely 
that the Mansfield-Dirksen substitute for the 
Talmadge jury trial amendment will come 
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to a vote late Wednesday afternoon. Prior 
to this vote there will be other votes on 
perfecting amendments to the Talmadge 
amendment. 

4. Regulations of private property: Oppo- 
nents of the civil rights bill have often said 
that title II, on public accommodations, and 
title VII, on equal employment opportunity, 
are interferences with a businessman's right 
to make his own decisions about how he will 
use his private property. Asa matter of fact, 
of course, all regulatory legislation imposes 
such restrictions on private property. Zon- 
ing laws, sanitation laws, wages and hours 
legislation, and literally hundreds of other 
laws limit the individual's right to use his 
property as he wants. 

The Supreme Court has been very specific 
on this point: “The Constitution does not 
guarantee the unrestricted privilege to en- 
gage in a business or to conduct it as one 
pleases.” (See Nebbia v. New York, 291 U.S. 
502, 527, 528 (1934).) Since this opinion was 
stated 30 years ago, it should have extra au- 
thority for those persons who disregard all 
modern constitutional law. 

5. Quote without comment: “The public 
debate over the civil rights bill, coinciding 
with the debate in the U.S. Senate, is being 
considerably distorted by exaggerated claims 
and charges. But much of the confusion 
arises because few people have actually read 
the bill itself. 

“A good example of the pitfalls of making 
claims without reading the bill was the situ- 
ation in which the Appleton and Neenah- 
Menasha boards of realtors found themselves 
last week. Their criticism of the bill, in an 
advertisement in this newspaper, was based 
on the measure as it was originally proposed 
in the House. 

“Senator Netson wired this newspaper 
pointing out that the advertisement was 
absolutely false. He released a letter from 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy stating 
that the bill in its present form ‘would in no 
way affect or limit the freedom of anyone to 
sell or rent his home as he chooses’ and that 
‘no right to trial by jury is diminished in any 
way by any provision of this bill.’ 

“The two realtor boards responded with a 
letter to the People’s Forum of this news- 
paper retracting the charges published in the 
ad.” (Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent, April 
7, 1964.) 
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BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 46, 
MAY 4, 1964 
(The 30th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 47th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Sena- 
tor THomas KuUCHEL, will distribute this 
newsletter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) 

1, Quorum scoreboard: 1 for 21 for Satur- 
day. 

2. Monday schedule: The Senate will run 
from 10 a.m. until at least 9 in the evening. 
The bill’s opponents will have the floor again. 
The floor captains for Monday: 

Democrats: Dopp (10 to 1), Morse (1 to 4), 
MAGNUSON (4 to 7), Musxre (7 to close). 

Republicans: ALtorr (all day), BENNETT 
(all day). 

3. Signs of the times: “The North Caro- 
lina Synod of the Lutheran Church of 
America has called on its members to wel- 
come all worshipers of the denomination 
without regard to race.” 

Washington Post, May 2, 1964, page 7: 
“A resolution barring racial prejudice was 
approved by voice vote at the synod’s 160th 
convention.” 
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4. The voice of experience: Opponents of 
the civil rights bill are fond of saying that 
the bill’s proponents, coming from the North, 
have no experience with “the problem” and 
therefore are unqualified to deal with civil 
rights. For this reason it should be inter- 
esting to look at the testimony of a southern 
mayor who not only knows about “the prob- 
lem” but, unlike so many public officials, has 
done a great deal to bring equality to Ne- 
groes in his city. These are some excerpts 
from the testimony of Ivan Allen, Jr., mayor 
of Atlanta before the Senate Commerce 
Committee: 

“The Congress of the United States is now 
confronted with a grave decision. Shall you 
pass a public accommodation bill that forces 
this issue? Or, shall you create another 
round of disputes over segregation by refus- 
ing to pass such legislation? 

“Surely the Congress realizes that after 
having failed to take any definite action on 
this subject in the last 10 years, to fail to 
pass this bill would amount to an endorse- 
ment of private business setting up an en- 
tirely new status of discrimination through- 
out the Nation. Cities like Atlanta might 
slip backward. 

“Hotels and restaurants that have already 
taken this issue upon themselves and opened 
their doors might find it convenient to go 
back to the old status. Failure of Congress 
to take definite action at this time is by in- 
ference an endorsement of the right of pri- 
vate business to practice racial discrimina- 
tion and in my opinion, would start the same 
old round of squabbles and demonstrations 
that we have had in the past. 

“Gentlemen, if I had your problem, armed 
with the local experience I have had, I would 
pass a public accommodations bill. * * * 

“But the point I want to emphasize again 
is that now is the time for legislative action. 
We cannot dodge the issue. We cannot look 
back over our shoulders or turn the clock 
back to the 1860's. We must take action 
now to assure a greater future for our citi- 
zens and our country.” (Hearings on 8. 
1732, pt. 2, pp. 866-867.) 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 47, 
MAY 5, 1964 


(The 31st day of debate on H.R. 7152; 48th 
day of debate on civil rights) 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Sena- 
tor THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this 
newsletter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Three for twenty. 

2. Tuesday’s schedule: The Senate will run 
from 10 a.m. until early in the evening. The 
bill's opponent’s will have the floor again. 
Floor captains for Tuesday: 

Democrats: Writiams of New Jersey (10 
to 1), Pastore (1 to 4), KENNEDY (4 to 7), 
Moss (7 to close). 

Republicans: Proury (all day), SALTON- 
STALL (all day). 

8. Legal rights and the southern way of 
life: The following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post illustrates two important truths 
about the opposition to the civil rights bill. 
The first point is that the same Senators who 
are so loud in their defense of “private prop- 
erty rights” when it comes to this bill have 
been strangely silent when Government 
power was invoked to eliminate discrimina- 
tion against Mexicans imported to work on 
southern farms. 

The second point is less obvious but just 
as important: discrimination against Mexi- 
cans had been part of community life for 


generations, yet when the Federal Govern- 


ment threatened to use its power to amend 
this way of life, there was an end to the 
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discrimination. There is a lesson here for 
those people who say that “you can't put an 
end to discrimination by law.” This enlight- 
ening editorial is from the September 18, 
1963, issue of the Washington Post: 

“A SOUTHERN PRECEDENT 

“Of all the southern objection to the civil 
rights bill, one of the weakest is that the 
public accommodations provisions involve a 
wholly novel Federal infringement on prop- 
erty rights. It is pertinent to point out that 
southern legislators themselves have sup- 
ported a public law that embodies the very 
philosophy that underlies the public accom- 
modation section of the civil rights bill. 

“This little-noticed precedent exists in 
Public Law 78, which governs the importa- 
tion of Mexican labor for harvest work. Ar- 
ticle 8 of the law contains a strong prohibi- 
tion against discrimination, and empowers 
the Secretary of Labor to prohibit use of 
braceros in any community where Mexicans 
are subjected to discriminatory practices. 

“The Labor Department has used this 
power to act on a number of complaints. In 
Stamford, Tex., barbershops and beauty 
shops were charged with denying service to 
persons of Mexican ancestry. The com- 
plaint was resolved when the mayor agreed 
to take steps to remedy the problem. In 
Levelland, Tex., a movie theater refused to 
admit Mexicans, but the owner changed his 
policy when he was informed of the sanctions 
that could be applied under article 8. In 
Salton, Tex., similar intervention by the De- 
partment of Labor led to the admission of 
Mexicans to a hitherto white-only city swim- 
ming pool. 

“Yet the record does not disclose any out- 
pouring of southern Democratic indignation 
over alleged infringements of property rights 
under Public Law 78. On the contrary, 
southern legislators have been among the 
strongest proponents of this measure to pro- 
vide low-cost labor in rural areas. Are we 
to conclude that it is perfectly proper to use 
Federal power to protect the civil rights of 
foreign nationals—but that it is somehow 
un-American to protect the rights of citizens 
of the United States?” 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 48, 
MAY 6, 1964 
(The 32d day of debate on H.R. 7152, 49th 
day of debate on civil rights) 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Sena- 
tor THomas KucHet, will distribute this 
newsletter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances war- 
rant, daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: 8 for 20 again. 

2. Wednesday’s schedule: The Senate will 
run from 10 a.m, until early evening. There 
will be rollcall voting on the Talmadge jury 
trial amendment (see 3, below). Floor cap- 
tains for Wednesday: 

Democrats: MusKIE (10-1); Newson (1-4), 
Burpick (4-7), WILLIAMS of New Jersey (1 
to close). 

Republican; Case (all day), SALTONSTALL 
(all day). 

3. Parliamentary situation: The pending 
business is the Morton amendment (560) to 
the Talmadge jury trial amendment (No. 
513). No. 513 would require trial by jury 
in all criminal contempt proceedings in Fed- 
eral courts; it is not limited to civil rights. 
The Morton amendment would apply this re- 
requirement to all criminal contempt pro- 
ceedings arising from the current civil rights 
bill. (The Morton amendment is similar to 
the other Talmadge amendment, No. 512, 
which was not called up by its author.) 
The bipartisan civil rights leadership is op- 
posed to the Morton amendment. 
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After the Morton amendment is disposed 
of, any other perfecting amendments to the 
Talmadge amendment would be in order. 
One such amendment has been introduced 
by Senator Cooper (No. 558), although it is 
not clear that he intends to call it up. This 
amendment provides that the right to jury 
trial in criminal contempt cases would not 
necessarily be granted to public officials, ex- 
cept that the court could do so at its dis- 
cretion. The Department of Justice has se- 
rious doubt about the constitutionality and 
practicality of the Cooper amendment. 

When all perfecting amendments have 
been disposed of, the Mansfield-Dirksen sub- 
stitute amendment will be considered. This 
substitute provides jury trials in criminal 
contempt cases arising under H.R. 7152 if 
the punishment imposed by a judge exceeds 
$300 or 30 days. This is similar to the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 except that the earlier 
law has limits of $300 and 45 days. The 
civil rights leadership and the administra- 
tion support the Mansfield-Dirksen substi- 
tute. 


In short, the Morton amendment comes 
first. Any other amendments to the Tal- 
madge amendment will be considered next. 
Then the Mansfield-Dirksen substitute will 
be voted on. If the Mansfield-Dirksen sub- 
stitute is adopted, it will be the new Tal- 
madge amendment, regardless of the out- 
come of votes on previous perfecting amend- 
ments. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 49, 
MAY 7, 1964 


(The 33d day of debate on H.R. 7152; 50th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Sen- 
ator THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this 
newsletter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will 
be distributed whenever circumstances war- 
rant, daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: 4 for 19. 

2. Thursday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 10 a.m., and will stay in session 
until early evening. Live quorums should be 
expected. Floor captains for Thursday: 

Democrats: McCarrHy (10 to 1), McIn- 
TYRE (1 to 4), McGovern (4 to 7), Dover As 


(7 to close). 

Republicans: Cooper (all day), MORTON 
(all day). 

3. The parliamentary situation: On 


Wednesday the Morton and Cooper amend- 
ments to the Talmadge jury trial amend- 
ment was defeated. The pending business 
is now the Mansfield-Dirksen substitute. 
The present expectation is that this measure 
will be voted on by late next Monday or early 
Tuesday. 

4. Setting the record straight: A sup- 
porter of the civil rights bill recently de- 
livered a short speech entitled “The Myths 
Behind Civil Rights Bill Opposition.” The 
first part of this speech does such a good job 
of refuting a common theme of anticivil 
rights propaganda that we think it should be 
repeated here. The following excerpts are 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 5, 1964, 
page 10056: 

“Mr. President, southern opponents of the 
bipartisan civil rights bill repeatedly try to 
shift attention from the social order in their 
States, which in many cases is built upon 
denying the Federal constitutional rights to 
Negroes, by regaling the Senate with horror 
stories about conditions in the North in gen- 
eral and in New York City in particular. 
These attempts occasionally become so mis- 
leading that they must and should be an- 
swered. Two such cases have arisen repeat- 
edly in debate in recent weeks. 

“Opponents of the bill have, in the course 
of their lengthy discussions of title VII, the 
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equal employment opportunity title of the 
bill, referred to US, Bureau of the Census 
statistics which indicate that unemployment 
rates are higher for nonwhites in some 
Northern States which already have FEP 
laws than in some Southern States, which 
dot not and in which discriminatory hiring 
policies are pursued. What they conven- 
iently fail to point out is the difference in 
computing the unemployment statistics for 
States which have basically agricultural 
economies as compared with States which 
have basically industrial economies. Share- 
croppers and other farmworkers in Southern 
States are included among the employed in 
the Census Bureau statistics even though 
they often work only 1 or 2 days a week and 
are often living at a bare subsistence level. 

“I have asked the Census Bureau to con- 
firm this and have received from the Bureau 
a letter quoting from a forthcoming report 
entitled ‘Farm Population, Series Census- 
ERS (P-27), No. 34.“ This report will be re- 
leased jointly by the Economic Research 
Service of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Bureau of Census. The Bureau's letter 
quotes from the report as follows: ‘Unem- 
ployment rates are typically about twice as 
high in the nonfarm population as in the 
farm group. The general explanation of- 
fered is that the large proportion of self- 
employed persons among farm people results 
in a low formal unemployment even during 
periods of economic difficulty. Also farmers 
who combine part-time farming with off- 
farm work are still technically employed 
(through their farming) if they lose their 
nonfarm job.’ 

“The relevant and revealing statistics are 
those which show the median income of 
whites and nonwhites in the several States 
and the estimated lifetime earnings matched 
against the years of school completed for 
whites and nonwhites in the several States. 
As the Senators in charge of title VII of the 
bill—Senators Case and CLark—have shown 
the statistics which correctly measure the 
real difference between the economic oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in the Southern and 
Northern States do support our. contention 
that fair employment practice laws are help- 
ful in assuring equality of earning opportu- 
nity. The figures show that the discrepancy 
between the median earnings of white work- 
ers and those of nonwhite workers has been 
increasing in recent years and that this dif- 
ference is much more pronounced in the 
South than in other parts of the country. 
They also show that, while in the Nation as 
a whole the lifetime earnings of nonwhites 
are 40 percent of those of whites, in the 
South they are 32 percent.” 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 50, 
MAY 8, 1964 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senators HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and 
THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this news- 
letter to the offices of the Senators who sup- 
port the legislation. It will help to keep 
Senators and their staffs fully informed on 
the civil rights bill and will be distributed 
whenever circumstances warrant, daily, if 
necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Three for twenty. 

2. Friday’s schedule: The Senate will con- 
vene at 10 a.m. and will stay in session until 
early evening. Live quorums should be ex- 
pected. 

Floor captains for Friday: 

Democrats: PELL (10 to 1), Moss (1 to 4), 
Lone of Missouri (4 to 7), Morse (7 to close). 

Republicans: Scorr (all day), PEARSON (all 
day). 

3. The parliamentary situation: With the 
Morton and Cooper amendments disposed of, 
the pending business is now the Mansfield- 
Dirksen substitute. However, any other per- 
fecting amendments to the Talmadge amend- 
ment could be offered and called up prior to 
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the vote on the Mansfield-Dirksen substitute. 
The present expectation is that the Mans- 
field-Dirksen substitute will be voted on late 
Monday or Tuesday. 

4. All discord, harmony not under- 
stood * * *.” 

Opponent, page 7773: “The problem of 
racial and religious discrimination * * * is 
a problem in morality. * * * I do not believe 
discrimination is morally right. In my opin- 
ion it is morally wrong.” 

Another opponent, page 9636: “I am dis- 
appointed to note that many ministers and 
churchmen are more or less blindly advocat- 
ing the passage of the bill, on supposedly 
moral grounds. * * * The clergy should 
stick to their own knitting.” 

Alexander Pope, “The Dunciad”: “Religion, 
blushing, veils her sacred fires, and unawares 
morality expires.” 

5. Quote without comment: From the AP 
ticker, May 7: 

“A delegation of Southern Presbyterian 
ministers called on the 2 managers of the 
bill to present a letter signed by 435 minis- 
ters and educators and laymen in support of 
the bill. 

“One of the signers was the Reverend Wil- 
liam D. Russell, Decatur, Ga., a nephew of 
Senator RICHARD B. Russ, Democrat, of 
Georgia, leader of the Senators fighting the 
measure.” 

6. Hasty consideration? The RECORD, 
page 10209, contains a summary of the num- 
ber of civil rights bills introduced in the 
House in the 88th Congress as of December 


6, 1963, by month and party allegiance. Re- 


sults: 172 bills introduced by 86 Members, 
Democrats and Republicans; 101 witnesses 
heard, 43 prepared statements accepted, and 
2,649 pages of printed hearings in House Ju- 
diciary Committee. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 51, 
MAY 11, 1964 


(The 35th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 52d 
day of debate on civil rights) 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Senator 
THomas KUCHEL, will distribute this news- 
letter to the offices of the Senators who sup- 
port the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Notice to readers: The newsletter sus- 
pended publication for 1 day on the occasion 
of the Senate’s first silent Saturday since 
Easter weekend. 

2. Quorum scoreboard: On Friday, May 8, 
civil rights Senators made two quorum calls 
in 20 minutes. 

3. Monday’s schedule: The Senate will con- 
vene at 10 a.m. Length of session will de- 
pend upon agreements developed today. 
Live quorums should be expected. Floor 
captains for Monday: 

Democrats: CLARK (10 to 1), DOUGLAS a 
to 4), Macnuson (4 to 7), BAYH (7 to close). 

Republicans: Not announced at press time. 

4. The parliamentary situation: The pend- 
ing business is the Mansfield-Dirksen sub- 
stitute provision for jury trial in criminal 
contempt proceedings, However, any other 
perfecting amendments to the Talmadge 
amendment could be offered and called up 
prior to the vote on the Mansfield-Dirksen 
substitute. Twosuch amendments had been 
offered by the weekend. The present expec- 
tation is that the Mansfield-Dirksen substi- 
tute will be voted on late today or Tuesday. 

325 We hear you, Duane — welcome to the 
club, 

Opponent, page 10391: “Mr. President, I 
have been requested by a constituent named 
Duane Eckelberg, whose address is Manassas, 
Va., to have the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD show 
that he favors the passage of H.R. 7152.” 
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6. A short course in jury trial “guaran- 
tees” in contempt cases. 

“The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury * * *” (art. 
III, sec. 2, clause 3). 

“In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial * *” (sixth amendment). 

“In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed $20, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preseryed * * *” (sev- 
enth amendment). 

“It is urged that those charged with crim- 
inal contempt have a constitutional right to 
a jury trial. This claim has been made and 
rejected here again and again. * * * It has 
always been the law of the land, both State 
and Federal, that the courts—except where 
specifically precluded by statute—have the 
power to proceed summarily in contempt 
matters” (U.S. v. Barnett, 1963). 

“The issue we are dealing with is whether 
a jury shall be empowered to refuse to allow 
vindication of the authority of the court and 
of the judgment it has entered after a trial 
on the merits. * * * The broad Talmadge 
amendment—applicable to contempt trials 
of every kind in the Federal courts—by inter- 
posing another tribunal—the jury—between 
a court and enforcement of its orders weak- 
ens the enforcement of Federal law through- 
out the country. Such a proposal strikes at 
the integrity of the Federal courts and the 
respect which the country has for their de- 
crees. What is a court which has not the 
power to compel obedience to its orders? It 


is for this reason that in practically all the 


States—including all the States of the 
South—the courts are empowered to punish 
for contempt without convening juries. The 
States don’t leave their courts powerless. Why 
should the Federal courts be without sufficient 
authority?” (Department of Justice memo.) 
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BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 52, 
MAY 12, 1964 


(The 36th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 53d 
day of debate on civil rights) 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed by 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Senator 
THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this news- 
letter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum disaster: The first three quo- 
rum calls yesterday were made in 20 minutes 
each, but when the fourth one was called 
after 6 o'clock, it took 1 hour and 11 min- 
utes for 51 Senators to get to the Chamber. 
A fifth quorum, called at 10:16, required more 
than an hour and a half. 

Fulfillment of their quorum obligations is 
the only way that most supporters of civil 
rights can presently contribute to the pas- 
sage of the bill. When they fail to meet 
these obligations, the civil rights struggle 
suffers a defeat, and the prospects for a post- 
convention session grow stronger. 

2. Tuesday's schedule: The Senate will con- 
vene at 10 this morning and will stay in ses- 
sion until late tonight. Live quorums should 
be expected throughout the session. Floor 
captains for Tuesday: 

Democrats: Hart, 10 to 1; Morse, 1 to 4; 
Dopp, 4 to 7; PROXMIRE, 7 to close. 

Republicans: Javits, all day; MILLER, all 
day. 

3. In 1955 Justice William Douglas and 
Robert F. Kennedy, then a Senate staff mem- 
ber, toured the Soviet Union. A year later 
Mr, Kennedy described one of their interest- 
ing discoveries in the Soviet Union: 

“In every city that we visited there were 
two different school systems. There was one 
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set of schools for tne local children—those of 
different color and race from the European 
Russian children. State and collective farms 
were operated by one group or the other, 
rarely by a mixture of both. ~ 

“Although work is supposedly being done 
to minimize the differences, many of the 
cities we visited were still split into two sec- 
tions, with the finer residential areas being 
reserved for the European Russans. Euro- 
pean Russians coming into the area receive a 
30-percent wage preferential over local in- 
habitants doing the same jobs. The whole 
picture of segregation and discrimination was 
as pronounced in this area as virtually any- 
where else in the world.” (New York Times 
magazine, Apr. 8, 1956.) 

4. More true crimes stories: The following 
remarks by a supporter of the civil rights bill 
may be interesting, in view of the attempts 
by the enemies of the bill to distract atten- 
tion from racial discrimination by telling 
bloodcurdling stories about crime in New 
York City: 

“The Federal Bureau of Investigation crime 
statistics indicate clearly that the streets of 
New York City are actually safer than those 
of a number of southern cities, including 
Atlanta and Savannah, in Georgia, from 
which some of the severest criticism on this 
issue has been directed toward us. 

“New York City’s crime rate for serious 
offenses * * * per 100,000 inhabitants was 
1,509.7. What the southern Senators fail to 
note is that the crime rate was higher in the 
following 18 southern metropolitan areas: 

“Amarillo, Tex., 1,751.1; Atlanta, Ga., 
1,796.3; Baton Rouge, La., 1,654; Charleston, 
S.C., 1,891.2; Charlotte, N.C., 1,592.9; Corpus 
Christi, Tex., 1,920.6; Fort Lauderdale-Holly- 
wood, Fla., 1,778.6; Galveston-Texas City, 
Tex., 1,529.5; Greenville, S.C., 1,639.1; Hous- 
ton, Tex., 1,637.2; Jacksonville, Fla., 1,584.7; 
Laredo, Tex., 1,645.7; Lubbock, Tex., 1,713.9; 
Miami, Fla., 2,322.2; Pensacola, Fla., 1,631.5; 
Richmond Va., 1,593; San Antonio, Tex., 
1,579.2; Savannah, Ga., 1,513.4." (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 5, 1964, p. 10057.) 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 53, 
MAY 13, 1964 


(The 37th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 54th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Sena- 
tor THOMAS Kuchl, will distribute this 
newsletter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Civil rights Sena- 
tors got back on the track yesterday, making 
four quorums in an average of 22 minutes. 

2. Wednesday’s schedule: The Senate will 
be in session from 10 this morning until late 
tonight, Opponents of the civil rights bill 
have said that they will continue to prevent a 
vote on the Mansfield-Dirksen jury trial 
amendment this week. Floor captains for 
Wednesday: 

Democrats: Harr (10 to 1), KENNEDY (1 to 
4), MUSKIE (4 to 7), NELSON (7 to close). 

a Republicans: Cooper (all day), Curtis (all 
ay). 

3. A short lesson on evaluating the “Edu- 
cational Debate.” Opponent: “I have had 
the privilege of spending approximately 25 
years of my life in courtrooms. * for 7 
years I was honored to serve my State in the 
capacity of a superior court judge. Since 
North Carolina provides the right of trial by 
jury in respect to the issues of fact in all 
civil cases, regardless of whether they involve 
equitable or legal elements, and in all crim- 
inal cases whatsoever, I spent most of my 
time presiding over jury trials. There is no 
objection that can be against trial by 
jury in a civil rights proceeding that cannot 
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be urged against the right of trial by jury 
in cases involving murder, arson, burglary, 
rape, larceny, treason, or any other offense 
known to the catalog of crimes. It is sur- 
prising that any American would take such a 
position.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 8, 
1964, p. 10425.) 

The following is from an opinion by the 
North Carolina Supreme Court: “Under 
North Carolina General Statutes, section 5— 
1 which supplants the common law in au- 
thorizing contempt proceedings, the proceed- 
ing is sui generis, criminal in its nature, and 
which may be resorted to in civil or criminal 
actions and entitles persons charged to no 
jury trial. In contempt proceeding author- 
ized by section 5-1 of the general statutes 
of North Carolina arising out of defendant's 
failure to obey an order restraining intimida- 
tion of employees crossing a picket line the 
court had jurisdiction to render a judgment 
of fine and imprisonment without a jury 
trial.” (Safie Mfg. Co. v. Arnold, 228 N.C. 
$75; 45 S.E. 2d 577.) 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER, NO. 54, 
MAY 14, 1964 
(The 38th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 55th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Sena- 
tor THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this 
newsletter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Three quorum calls 
were made on Wednesday within the allotted 
time. 

2. Schedule for Thursday: The Senate will 
convene at 10 a.m. and will be in session 
until very late in the evening. Floor cap- 
tains for Thursday: 

Democrats: Burpick 10 to 1, WILLIAMS 1 
to 4, Morse 4 to 7, McCartuy 7 to close. 

Republicans: HrusKa (all day), Boces (all 
day). 

8. The first amendment in Mississippi: On 
April 8, 1964, Gov. Paul H. Johnson of Missis- 
sippi signed House bill 546 into law. It 
provides: 

Secrion 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
person, singly or in concert with others to 
engage in picketing or mass demonstrations 
in such a manner as to obstruct or interfere 
with free ingress or egress to and from any 
public premises, State property’ owned by 
the State of Mississippi or any county or 
municipal government located therein or 
with the transaction of public business or 
administration of justice therein or thereon 
conducted or so as to obstruct or interfere 
with free use of public streets, sidewalks, or 
other public ways adjacent or contiguous 
thereto. 

Src. 2. Any person guilty of violating this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not more than $500 or imprisoned in jail 
not more than 6 months, or both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

On April 9, 1964, 52 people were arrested 
for picketing in Greenwood. This number 
includes five schoolchildren aged 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 13, and a Negro minister who is a candi- 
date in the June 2 primary congressional. 

On April 10, 1964, 55 persons were arrested 
for picketing in Hattiesburg. 

4. Quote without comment: “The power 
to fine and imprison for contempt, from the 
earliest history of jurisprudence has been 
regarded as a necessary incident and attri- 
bute of a court, without which it could no 


1County or municipal courthouse, city 
halls, office buildings, jails or other public 
buildings or property. 
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more exist than without a judge. It is a 
power inherent in all courts of record, and 
coexisting with them by the wide provisions 
of the common law. A court without the 
power to effectively protect itself against the 
assaults of the lawless, or to enforce its or- 
ders, judgments, or decrees against the rec- 
usant parties before it, would be a disgrace 
to the legislation, and a stigma on the age 
which invented it.” Mississippi High Court 
of Errors and Appeals, Waters v. Williams, 
36 Miss. 331 (1858). 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 55, 
MAY 15, 1964 
(The 39th day of debate on H.R. 7152—56th 
day of debate on civil rights) 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the bill, H.R. 7152, headed by Senator 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Senator THOMAS 
Kuchl, will distribute this newsletter to the 
offices of the Senators who support the legis- 
lation. This newsletter will help to keep 
Senators and their staffs fully informed on 
the civil rights bill. It will be distributed 
whenever circumstances warrant, daily, if 
necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Four quorum calls 
were made on Thursday within the alloted 
time. 

2. Schedule for Friday: The Senate will 
convene at 10 a.m. and will be in session 
until late evening. Floor captains for Fri- 
day: 

Democrats: McIntyre (10 to 1), WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey (1 to 4), NELSON (4 to 7), 
CHURCH (7 to close). 

Republicans: BENNETT (all day), Case (all 


day). 

3. Knitting that won’t be stuck to: The 
opponent of H.R. 7152 who was disappointed 
to learn that American religious leaders are 
supporting civil rights on “supposedly moral 
grounds,” and who suggested that they 
“stick to their own knitting,” will be even 
more disappointed when he sees a collection 
of 53 statements representing 29 religious 
groups, to appear soon in the RECORD. 

4. Recommended reading: From a group of 
articles on education and civil rights in the 
Saturday Review, May 16, 1964, by Ralph 
McGill, Harry Ashmore, and others: 

“For a brief measure of time after the 
school decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in May of 1954, there was a 
period of silence and hope. But much of 
the silence was sullen. And hope was soon 
to be rebuffed by defiance and demagoguery 
at high-decibel levels. 

“Statutory and constitutional segregation 
of U.S. citizens by race was dead and on view 
on the highest pinnacle of law. But the vul- 
tures of prejudice, hate, and greed were soon 
to come and tear at it, vainly seeking to 
destroy the evidence of that death. 

“The decision of May 1954 * * * was as if 
a call loan, on which the South and the 
Nation had been paying exorbitant interest 
rates, had suddenly been called. 

“There is no quick adjustment of this 
debt. But it should be obvious that the 
sooner the Negro comes to the ballot, to 
education, and to jobs, the better. Then, 
and only then, can the bill be settled. As 
the Negro rises in the economy and the life 
of the community, the fears and myths will 
mainly disappear.” (Ralph McGill.) 
BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 56, 

MAY 16, 1964 
(The 40th day of debate on H.R. 7152, 57th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the bill, HR. 7152, headed by 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY and Senator 
THomas KvucHEL, will distribute this news- 
letter to the offices of the Senators who sup- 
port the bill. It will help to keep Senators 
and their staffs fully informed on the bill. 
It will be distributed whenever circumstances 
warrant—daily, if necessary.) 
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1. Quorum scoreboard: The civil rights 
supporters met five quorum calls with ex- 
treme ease on Friday. An average of only 
a, a was required for each of the 
calls. 

2. Schedule for Saturday: The Senate will 
convene at 10 a.m. and will be in session 
until late afternoon. Floor captains for 
Saturday: 
ere CLARK (10 to 1), Doveras (1 

Republicans: Cartson (all day), Fona 
(all day). 

8. Southern Negroes at the bottom of 
economic ladder: The individual income of 
Negroes in the South is only two-fifths that 
of comparable whites. In other regions, the 
income of Negro citizens is about three- 
fourths that of whites, 


Median income of persons 14 years and over 
with income by region and color, 1950 
and 1960 

1960 


Dollar Non- 
Non- | differ- white 
White | white | ence, | percent 
white of 
and non- | white 
white 
Nort! 8 $3, 304 82. 441 —$863 73.9 
North central 1 3,090 | 2,263 —827 73.2 
South. 2,473 995 | —1,478 40.2 
6 sanon 3,298 | 2,474 —824 75.0 


1950 


1 Includes also Maryland, Dela T. 


ware, Texas, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia, 


Nore.—The table also shows that southern Negroes 
have incomes of about 3¢ that of nonsouthern Negroes, 
On the other hand, white persons in the South have 
rae soe close to 3 that of white persons in the non- 

outh. 


Source: 2 before the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Manpower of the Committee on Labor 
and Public ons 88th Cong., Ist sess., on S. 773, B. 


1210, 8. 1211, an 1937, aips 443. 
Original source of — .8. Department of Com- 


merce, U.S. census, 1950 and 1960. 
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BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 57, 
MAY 18, 1964 
(The 41st day of debate on H.R. 7152, 58th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed by 
Senators HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and THOMAS 
KucHEL, will distribute this newsletter to 
the offices of the Senators who support the 
legislation. This newsletter will help to 
keep Senators and their staffs fully informed 
on the civil rights bill. It will be distributed 
whenever circumstances warrant, daily, if 
necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: On Saturday, May 
16, Senators met two quoroum calls within 
the allotted time. 

2. Schedule for Monday: The Senate will 
convene at 10 a.m. and will remain in session 
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until late evening. Quorum calls can be ex- 
pected at any time. 

Floor captains for Monday: 

Democrats: BARTLETT (10-1), BAYH (1-4), 
SYMINGTON (4-7), Inouye (7-close); Repub- 
licans: Case (all day), Bocas (all day). 

3. Thus spake “Daddy Warbucks”: Yester- 
day's Washington Post (p. A24) contains a 
series of 15 false charges by Governor Wal- 
lace against the civil rights bill, and rebuttals 
to each by Post staff reporters. We salute the 
good work of James E. Clayton and Robert 
E. L. Baker, and we point out a few of Wal- 
lace’s gems just to get the week off to a 
proper start: 

“Under the provisions of this section (title 
II) of the act, the lawyer, doctor, beautician 
or barber, plumber, public secretary-stenog- 
rapher would no longer be free to choose 
their clientele. 

“An employer can lose his right to hire 
whomever he might choose—this power being 
vested in a Federal inspector, who under an 
allegation of racial imbalance, can establish 
a quota system whereby a certain percentage 
of a certain ethnic group must be employed 
as supervisors, skilled and common labor. 

“Union seniority systems will be abrogated 
under the unlimited power granted to Fed- 
eral inspectors to regulate hiring, firing, 
promoting, and demoting. 

“It will take white men’s jobs and turn 
them over to Negroes. 

“The U.S. Commissioner of Education 
would be empowered to enter a school and 
transfer children from one school to another 
to accomplish either racial or religious bal- 
ance. In other words, your child could be 
transferred across town in order to meet 
the Government’s requirement that a 
Protestant child be admitted for the sake of 
assuring that there are exactly the same 
number of Protestants, Catholics, and Jew- 
ish children enrolled. 

“I state unequivocally that the jury system 
is on the verge of destruction.” 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 58, 
MAY 19, 1964 


(The 42d day of debate on H.R. 7152, 59th 
day of debate on civil rights) 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, 
headed by Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY 
and Senator THomas KUCHEL, will distrib- 
ute this newsletter to the offices of the Sen- 
ators who support the legislation. This 
newsletter will help to keep Senators and 
their staffs fully informed on the civil rights 
bill. It will be distributed whenever cir- 
cumstances warrant, daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: No trouble with 
quorums on Monday. 

2. Tuesday’s schedule: At 10 am, the 
Democratic conference will meet in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber and the Repub- 
lican conference will meet in the new Senate 
Conference Room, S-207. The subject of 
both meetings will be the package of amend- 
ments intended to be presented by Senator 
DirKsEN with the concurrence of the bi- 
partisan managers of the bill. 

The Senate will convene at 12 noon and 
1757 stay in session until well into the eve- 

g. 

The floor captains for Tuesday: 

Democrats: KENNEDY (12-8), HARTKE (3- 
6), PROXMIRE (6-9), Hart (9—close) ; Repub- 
licans: Carison (all day), Scorr (all day). 

8. The parliamentary situation: The pend- 
ing business is still the Smathers amend- 
ment to the Talmadge jury trial amend- 
ment. The bipartisan civil rights leader- 
ship is opposed to both of these proposals 
and supports the Mansfield-Dirksen sub- 
stitute amendment on jury trials. The 
package of amendments mentioned in para- 
graph 2, above, does not include any of 
these jury trial amendments. 

4. Slow learners: The National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, speaking 
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a North Carolina realtor, has denounced 
the civil rights bill because it allegedly 
threatens property owners’ rights to use, 
rent, and dispose of property as they see fit. 

Anyone who has read the bill knows that 
this is a preposterous statement. In the first 
place, there is nothing in the bill that has 
anything to do with the sale or rental of real 
estate. Furthermore, Federal mortgage in- 
surance programs are excluded from the pro- 
visions of title VI. 

The public accommodations title of the 
bill does not restrict any owner's use of his 
property except in that it prohibits him from 
refusing to serve a customer because of race 
or religion. Since such laws are already in 
effect in more than 30 States and have been 
approved by the Supreme Court, it does not 
appear that this is an unconstitutional re- 
striction on private property rights. 

Finally, the realtors, or their southern 
spokesmen, should remember that owners 
of places of public accommodation already 
have their property rights impaired by a 
variety of laws, such as those pertaining to 
health and safety, hours of operation, women 
and child labor, combinations in restraint 
of trade, and numerous other subjects. 
Should we follow the logic of the realtors 
and repeal all these laws? 

As we reported some weeks ago, the real 
estate boards in Appleton, Neenah, and 
Menasha, Wis., made the same mistake that 
their national organization has. When the 
truth was pointed out to the Wisconsin real- 
tors, they retracted their charges. We hope 
that the national association will be as 
ethical. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 59, 
MAY 20, 1964, 


(The 43d day of debate on H.R. 7152, 60th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed by 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Senator 
THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this news- 
letter to the offices of the Senators who sup- 
port the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant; 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: 3 for 20 on Tues- 

y. 

2. Wednesday's schedule: The Republican 
conference will meet at 9:15 in the new Sen- 
ate conference room, 8-207, to continue dis- 
cussion of the package of amendments. 

The Senate will convene at 12 noon and 
will stay in session until evening. The bill's 
opponents will continue to filibuster on jury 
trial amendments. 

Floor captains for Wednesday: 

Democrats: Rrhrcorr (12-3), BURDICK 
(3-6), GRUENING (6-close); Republicans: 
Javits all day), Morton (all day). 

3. A rare discovery from Alabama: Most 
Senators and their staffs get their day-to-day 
news about the South from Washington and 
New York newspapers. This has the effect 
of depriving us of the true flavor of the 
State of civil rights in the South. In an 
effort to correct this deficiency and provide 
our readers with a more authentic picture 
of conditions in Alabama, we will present 
over the next few days selections from the 
Birmingham News. Today’s selection is sev- 
eral years old, and may throw some light on 
the outlook for local, voluntary action in 
Alabama. It comes from the July 21, 1955, 
issue of the Birmingham News: 

“A legislative committee hearing brought 
to light today an officially reported threat to 
fire any Negro teacher in Macon County who 
supports a demand for nonsegregated schools, 

“The disclosure came from Senator Sam 
Englehardt, who represented that county 
and who himself is an outspoken defender 
of the separate school system which the Su- 
preme Court has said must end. He has in- 
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troduced legislation to preserve classroom 
segregation despite the Supreme Court rul- 
i 


ng. 

“Reminding the Senate Education Com- 
mittee that a petition has already been pre- 
sented to the school board chairman in his 
county demanding admission of Negroes to 
white schools, Englehardt said: ‘I got a call 
from the school board last Friday after the 
petition was presented. We've got 190 col- 
ored teachers in Macon County and the board 
tells me they'll fire every one of them that 
takes part in this agitation.’ 

“In Tuskegee, Supt. C. A. Pruitt declined 
to comment. He pointed out that the board 
itself hasn’t received the petition—only the 
chairman—and the board isn’t scheduled to 
meet again until September. 

“Englehardt’s remarks came in support of 
a bill by Senator Albert Davis, of Pickens 
County, which would let local school boards 
by unanimous vote fire any teacher for cause 
regardless of his standing under Alabama’s 
tenure law. 

“Davis, like Englehardt, a fiery advocate 
of white supremacy, omitted any mention of 
racial problems in explaining his bill. He 
said it would merely give school authorities 
a way to get rid of ‘incompetent’ teachers 
whose jobs are protected now by the tenure 
law. 

“He said the board in his county had to 
close one school because they couldn't fire 
the teacher. 

“Englehardt disclosed that he plans to in- 
troduce a similar measure applying only to 
Macon County, where Negroes outnumber 
white residents four to one and where famed 
Tuskegee Institute is located. 

Davis' bill was sent to a subcommittee for 
further study.” 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 60, 
MAY 21, 1964 


(The 44th day of debate on H.R. 7152, 61st 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed by 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Senator 
THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this news- 
letter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Another 3 for 20. 

2. Thursday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at noon and will stay in session 
until early evening. The bill’s opponents 
will continue to filibuster on jury trial 
amendments. 

Floor captains for Thursday: 

Democrats: MCGEE (12-3), Jackson (3-6), 
Lone of Missouri (6-close); Republicans: 
Cooper (all day), JORDAN of Idaho (all day). 

3. Separate but equal in Alabama: The 
following is from the December 4, 1963, issue 
of the Birmingham News: 

“A ban continues for Alabama Negro high 
schools seeking full membership accredita- 
tion in the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. 

“The organization has adopted a resolu- 
tion opening the way for such recognition 
to Negro schools, but the Alabama State 
committee turned thumbs down on full 
membership status for Negro schools in the 
State.” 

4. More selections from Birmingham news- 
papers: In order to help evaluate current 
southern claims about the benevolence and 
calm of race relations in the Old Confed- 
eracy, we are presenting a series of articles 
from Alabama newspapers. These articles, 
all of which appeared since the historic 
Supreme Court decision, make clear the need 
for Federal intervention in civil rights. 

The first article revealed that Alabama 
State legislators proposed to override tenure 
regulations and fire any Negro schoolteacher 
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who favored desegregation. This must have 
been quite an example of free speech for 
Alabama schoolchildren. The second arti- 
cle quoted below exposes a proposal to re- 
taliate against an entire Negro college if 
there was any desegregation of white col- 
leges. This article is from the Birmingham 
News for February 22, 1956: 

“A veteran black belt legislator proposed 
today that the State cancel a $375,000 a year 
grant to Tuskegee Institute if a Negro stu- 
dent is allowed to remain permanently at 
an all-white college. 

“Representative W. L. (Doc) Martin, of 
Greene County, made his suggestion during 
a legislative subcommittee session on school 
finance problems. 

“He first asked Dr. A. R. Meadows, State 
school superintendent, if he would be willing 
to terminate a State contract with Tuske- 
gee should such a situation develop, then 
proposed to offer a bill in the legislature to 
require it. 

“Dr. Meadows said he wasn’t prepared to 
answer the question at this time. 

“The State has for many years entered 
into a contract with Tuskegee Institute to 
provide instruction in certain fields for Ala- 
bama students who can’t get it at State- 
supported Negro colleges. 

“Representative Martin, who represents 
a county in which Negroes outnumber whites 
about 5 to 1, told his colleagues he 
plans to offer a bill in an impending session 
of legislature to make the Tuskegee appro- 
priation conditional on Negroes not breaking 
the color line at white institutions of higher 
learning.” 

BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 61, 
MAY 22, 1964 


(The 45th day of debate on H.R. 7152, 62d 
day of debate on civil rights) 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator Huna HUMPHREY and Senator 
THomas KUCHEL, will distribute this news- 
letter to the offices of the Senators who sup- 
port the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Another 3 for 20. 

2. Friday’s schedule: The Senate will con- 
vene at noon and will stay in session until 
early evening. The bill’s opponents, having 
refused a unanimous agreement to vote on 
the pending jury trial amendments, will con- 
tinue to filibuster on this issue. 

Floor captains for Friday. 

Democrats: CHURCH (12-3), McGovern (3- 
6), McNamara (6-close); Republicans: KEAT- 
ING (all day), PEARSON (all day). 

8. Quote without comment: 

“The Alabama Federation of Labor has 
directed attention to a serious need in the 
State when it calls for establishment of State 
parks and recreational opportunities for 
Negroes. The State’s lack in this regard has 
long been conspicuous. 

“Alabama has 10 major parks. They are 
all for white people. It has seven minor 
parks. Negroes are not admitted to them, 
either. There are three public fishing lakes 
and many historical sites and recreational 
areas, but not one is open to Negroes. And 
yet Negroes comprise about one-third of the 
State’s population. 

“The situation is a crying injustice and a 
shame upon the State. 

“The State government cannot excuse it- 
self on the grounds that the oversight has not 
been called to its attention. This is not the 
first time the Alabama Federation of Labor 
has urged action. Other citizens, white and 
Negro, have pointed to the need. Officials of 
the department of conservation have ac- 
knowledged the need. 

“A detailed exploration of the subject was 
made in Public Recreation in Alabama, pub- 
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lished by the Alabama State Planning Board 
in 1948. The board recommended four State 
parks for Negroes, one in Jefferson County, 
one in the central Black Belt, one in the 
Tennessee Valley, and one in the Mobile area. 
In some cases it went so far as to suggest 
specific sites. 

“The need for Negro State parks in these 
areas is obvious. Parks should be relatively 
close to large numbers of people who might 
use them. That accounts for the proposed 
parks near Birmingham and Mobile. A 
State park for Negroes in the Black Belt 
would take care of the heavy Negro popula- 
tion in that area. And a park in the Ten- 
nessee Valley would serve the Negroes of 
north Alabama. 

“In establishing a park in the Tennessee 
Valley (a site near Florence is proposed) the 
State could probably get help from the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. In its 1951 report 
the Authority noted that during the year 
Kentucky opened a State park for Negroes 
on TVA reservoir lands, being the third State 
to do this. Counties within the TVA terri- 
tory in 1951 were developing 15 park areas, 
including two for Negroes. The TVA has co- 
operated with Alabama in opening up and 
developing the new State park (for whites) 
near Guntersville. : 

“Public recreation has become an impor- 
tant concern of Government in encouraging 
a better citizenship. Alabama cannot afford 
to continue to neglect this obligation re- 
specting one-third of its population.” 
(Birmingham News, Jan, 23, 1952.) 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 62, 
MAY 25, 1964 


(The 46th day of debate on H.R. 7152, 63d 

day of debate on civil rights) 
(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and Sena- 
tor THOMAS Kuchl, will distribute this 
newsletter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant, 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Two quorums in 
20 minutes each on Friday. 

2. Monday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at noon and will stay in session until 
early evening. The bill's opponents continue 
to filibuster jury trial amendments. 

Floor captains for Monday: 

Democrats: BARTLETT (12-3), Baym (3-6), 
Symincton (6-9); Republicans: KEATING 
(all day), MILLER (all day). 

8. The schedule for this week: The Sen- 
ate will convene at noon Monday through 
Thursday and will go out fairly early each 
evening. There will be a recess from Thurs- 
day evening until Monday, June 1. 

4. More news from Alabama: The news 
and editorial columns of the Birmingham 
News are an almost inexhaustible source of 
information about the systematic denial of 
equal rights to Alabama Negroes. The se- 
lection we have quoted in the past few days 
show that in Alabama there is little willing- 
ness to work out voluntary local solutions to 
racial problems, and all too much eagerness 
to suppress any protest by Negroes. 

Today's installment from the Birmingham 
News reveals a new form of discrimination: 
11 Negroes who tried to run for office in their 
local Democratic Party were not allowed to 
do so. The following is from an editorial in 
the March 12, 1962, issue: 

“Eleven Negroes attempted to qualify in 
election of members of the Jefferson County 
Democratic executive committee. 

“They have been refused qualification by 
the county committee. Papers had been sent 
to the committee as required, along with a 
$15 qualification fee. All were returned by 
the committee, 
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“But the committee approved qualification 
of one Negro for the county board of educa- 
tion. The committee was not unwilling to 
bar any or all Negroes from any or all offices. 
But the office for which a Negro was approved 
was a formal post of government itself—an 
agency governing county schools. Offices for 
which candidacies were refused were places 
on the party committee. 

“Refusal of the 11 seeking county com- 
mittee posts, according to a reason given to 
a news reporter, was that the Negroes did 
not subscribe to tenets of the party. This 
was, apparently, a county committee judg- 
ment about State party principles and beliefs. 

“Meat of this reason lies in the statement 
printed in the ballot that the Alabama 
Democratic Party is founded on white su- 
premacy. It is an interesting question, ob- 
viously, whether Negro would-be candidates 
would endorse or wink at such label. More 
to the point is whether they had to endorse 
it in any way or degree in order to become 
candidates. 

“There is no doubt that at least some, per- 
haps all, of the Negro candidates are as quali- 
fied as many whites. One turned down is 
the most prominent Negro attorney in the 
city, for example. 

“There may be argument that though 
courts have dealt with the white primary, 
they have never directly addressed themselves 
to the issue of Negroes’ rights to party office 
as might be distinct from offices of govern- 
ment itself. But such party office selection 
is in the primary. 

“Drawing a line obviously is difficult and 
possibly impossible in logic. Party, the State 
and nonparty offices are wholly tied up each 
with the others, 

“This issue appears to be involved with 
now ancient legal dispute over the white pri- 
mary, It may be said that in this instance 
disqualified candidates are not being denied 
right to. participate, as voters, in the pri- 
mary, but merely as being denied an oppor- 
tunity to become part of the party’s admin- 
istrative machinery. 

“White primary cases decided in the courts 
turned on Negro efforts to vote not to be- 
come candidates of a party proclaiming white 
supremacy—and certainly not party officers, 
But voting is merely one side of the coin. 
Candidacies for which one may vote in the 
primary is the other side. 

“Every lawyer in Birmingham knows these 
things. Jefferson County executive commit- 
tee action is illogical, possibly illegal, and is 
bad strategy, playing into hands of those who 
want to charge willful denial of the simplest 
rights to Negroes. No cause is thus served 
except that of deliberate futility.” 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL, RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO, 63, 
MAY 26, 1964 
(The 47th day of debate on H.R. 7152, 64th 
day of debate on civil rights.) 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY and Sen- 
ator THOMAS KUCHEL, will distribute this 
newsletter to the offices of the Senators who 
support the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances war- 
rant, daily, if necessary.) 

1. Quorum scoreboard: Another good day 
for our side. 

2. Tuesday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at noon and will stay in session 
until early evening. 

Floor captains for Tuesday: 

Democrats: Youne of Ohio (12-3), BREW- 
STER (3-6), Dovucias (6-9); Republicans: 
Carson (all day), Javirs (all day). 

3. Parliamentary inquiry: The following 
colloquy took place in the Senate yesterday: 

“Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to sum- 
marize the situation which will exist in the 
event such amendments—as the proposed 
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package—are offered to the bill, and thereby 
become the pending business, and if cloture 
is ordered. 

“Is it correct that the substitute can be 
amended in two degrees, if the amendments 
have previously been offered and read? 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

“Mr. HUMPHREY. Second, is it correct that 
amendments already presented and read— 
such as those referred to by the Senator 
from Arkansas, applying to House bill 7152 
can be offered to the substitute, as well? 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the opin- 
fon and the ruling of the present occupant 
of the chair.” 

4. More news from Alabama: The follow- 
ing article is from February 27, 1964, issue 
of the Birmingham News: 

“The chairman of the Jefferson County 
Board of Registrars has charged that Gov. 


“M. L. Bearden made the accusation in a 
deposition taken last week by U.S. Justice 
Department attorneys. His testimony was 
filed in U.S. district court today. 

“Bearden and other members of the board 
were questioned February 13 in connection 
with a Government voter registration suit 
pending against the board and the State of 

Alabama. 


“He and the other registrars, Mrs. Nell 
Hunter and Wellington M. Gewin, were re- 
called for deposition taking today but news- 
men were barred at the request of Justice 
Department attorneys. 

“The earlier session was also closed to the 
press at the Government’s insistence. 

“In Bearden’s deposition, he charges that 
Governor Wallace last December called on 
State Auditor Bettye Frink in an effort to 
persuade her to fire Bearden from the board. 

“According to the testimony, Mrs. Frink 
appointed Bearden to the board last Octo- 
ber. Mrs. Hunter was appointed by Governor 
Wallace and Gewin by State Agriculture Di- 
rector A. W. Todd. 

was contacted by Mrs. Frink and told 
that the Governor had called her to his office 
to fire me for registering Negroes,’ said 
Bearden * that his appointee (Mrs. 
Hunter) had registered no Negroes and I 
had turned the board over to the NAACP 
(National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People). 

She told you this?’ Bearden was asked. 

Tes, sir, and he [Governor Wallace] was 
trying to get her to go along with him to 
fire me. I told her that was ridiculous,’ 
Bearden said. 

“He quoted Mrs. Frink as saying, ‘Well, we 
have got to get together and come up with 
some kind of understanding. They are put- 
ting a tremendous amount of pressure on 
me.’ 

“To this Bearden said he replied, ‘I would 
rather you just fire me rather than bring 
any pressure on you.’ 

“He said he invited Mrs. Frink to come to 
his office and she did on December 20 along 
with her husband, Bill Frink, Irondale radio 
station owner, and two Wallace aids. 

“Mrs, Hunter's deposition, filed along with 
Bearden’s, identified the two aids as Hunter 
Phillips ‘from the Governor's office’ and Rob- 
ert Millsap, ‘a representative of Governor 
from Jefferson County.’ Mrs. Hunter said 
she did not know whether Millsap held an 
official position in the State government and 
did not know Phillips prior to the meeting. 

“Bearden said that after being contacted 
by Mrs. Frink he discussed the matter with 
Circuit Solicitor Emmett Perry. He quoted 
Perry as saying, ‘If you need me, call me and 
I will be in your corner.’ 

“Bearden said he told the Governor’s aid 
that when they arrived that Perry would 
‘conduct this investigation.’ But, he said, 
Phillips replied that he had not come for 
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an investigation, but only ‘to have a friendly 
talk,’ Bearden said he agreed to talk. 

“As the conversation got underway, Bear- 
den said, Millsap asked to see records of voter 
applications which had been turned down 
since the chairman took office on October 1. 

“Bearden said he got the records and they 
were separated into three stacks. One stack 
included applications turned down by Bear- 
den and the other two contained applications 
rejected by Mrs. Hunter and Gewin. 

“Bearden said that each stack was then 
counted and that Millsap and Phillips both 
took notes. He said he could not see if any 
of the notes taken showed the race of the 
applicant. 

“Bearden also said that at the meeting 
‘they were very much disturbed’ because the 
board had reverted to a policy of allowing 
rejected applicants to refile after 60 days 
instead of waiting for a year. 

“Asked why, Bearden replied, ‘Well, they 
said it was giving them [the applicants] too 
much leeway to come back too quick.’ 

“Bearden explained that since the meeting 
with State officers the board adopted a new 
policy requiring all three of the registrars 
to sign rejected applications. Under earlier 
policy only one signature was needed. 

“Well after this came up and so much 
pressure got on me, I told them I wasn’t 
going to be a ‘monkey hanging on a limb,’ 
Bearden said. 

“He said he told the board, ‘What we do 
we are going to do it as a board and then 
nobody could bring pressure to bear on me 
or the appointing officer.’ 

“Bearden confirmed that after December 20 
the rejection of Negro applicants in Jeffer- 
son County rose from about 9 percent to 
about 26 percent and that the rejection of 
white people had not changed substantially. 

“When asked if he had ever been con- 
tacted by State officials since the December 
meeting, Bearden said he was contacted by 
Mrs. Frink ‘and she told me that they still 
wanted to get rid of me, and I wasn’t going 
to change my way of doing. Evidently, I 
wasn’t doing to suit them.’ 

“In addition to Bearden and the other 
registrars, Government attorneys subpenaed 
Millsap for the deposition taking here today. 

“Mrs. Frink and Phillips have been sub- 
penaed for deposition questioning Friday 
in Montgomery. Others to be questioned 
there include A. W. Todd and the secretary 
of state, Mrs. Agnes Baggett. The session 
will be closed. 

“At one point Bearden said that during 
October and November the board ‘a lot of 
times’ pointed out minor mistakes to ap- 
plicants ‘if we felt like it was a misunder- 
standing or an honest error and they meant 
good.’ But he said this is no longer done.” 

“Asked if the change of policy was a re- 
sult of the meeting with the Governor’s aids, 
he asserted, I will have to say Les.“ 

“Bearden said that on the day of the meet- 
ing the board adopted the policy of making 
the rejected applicants wait for a year before 
reapplying, instead of 60 days. 

“Under examination by Assistant Circuit 
Solicitor Burgin Hawkins, Bearden pointed 
out that he had discussed the question of 

assistance to applicants with the so- 
licitor’s office, and he agreed that it was then 
he was told no assistance could be given ap- 
plicants for fear of a discrimination suit. 

“However, Bearden pointed out that the 
board had never given assistance, and he 
said he did not consider pointing out minor 
errors as giving assistance.” 

BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO, 64, 
MAY 27, 1964 
(The 48th day of debate on H.R. 7152, 65th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

(The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed by 
Senators HUBERT H. HUMPHREY and THOMAS 
KucHEL, will distribute this newsletter to 
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the offices of the Senators who support the 
legislation. This newsletter will help to keep 
Senators and their staffs fully informed on 
the civil rights bill. It will be distributed 
whenever circumstances warrant, daily, if 
necessary.) 

1. Wednesday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at noon and will stay in session 
until early evening. 

Floor captains for Wednesday: 

Democrats: ANDERSON (12-3), BREWSTER 
(3-6), McNamara (6-9); Republicans: BEN- 
NETT (all day), Case (all day). 

2. Too much deliberation and not enough 
speed: The following are excerpts from the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the Prince 
Edward County School case delivered for 
the Court by Mr. Justice Black on Monday: 

“This litigation began in 1951 when a 
group of Negro schoolchildren living in 
Prince Edward County, Va., filed a complaint 
in the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia alleging that they had 
been denied admission to public schools at- 
tended by white children and charging that 
Virginia laws requiring such school segrega- 
tion denied complainants equal protection of 
the laws in violation of the 14th amend- 
ment. On May 17, 1954, 10 years ago, we 
held that the Virginia segregation laws did 
deny equal protection, Brown v. Board of 
Education. On May 31, 1955, after reargu- 
ment on the nature of relief, we remanded 
the case, along with others heard with it, to 
the district courts to enter such orders as 
‘necessary and proper to admit (complain- 
ants) to public schools on a racially nondis- 
criminatory basis with all deliberate speed.’ 

“We hold that the issues here imperatively 
call for decision now. The case has been 
delayed since 1951 by resistance at the State 
and county level, by legislation, and by law- 
suits. The original plaintiffs have doubtless 
all passed high school age. There has been 
entirely too much deliberation and not 
enough speed in enforcing the constitutional 
rights which we held in Brown v. Board of 
Education had been denied Prince Edward 
County Negro children, 

“The time for mere ‘deliberate speed’ has 
run out, and that phrase can no longer jus- 
tify denying these Prince Edward County 
schoolchildren their constitutional rights to 
an education equal to that afforded by the 
public schools in the other parts of Virginia.” 

8. Bipartisan leadership introduces omni- 
bus substitute amendment: Senator Dirksen 
yesterday introduced for himself, for the 
majority leader, and for the majority and 
minority whips, amendment No. 656 in the 
nature of a substitute to H.R. 7152. The 
amendment has been sent to the desk, 
printed, and ordered to lie on the table, and 
will be considered as having been read in 
order that it may be called up after cloture 
is invoked. Senator DIRKSEN indicated that 
he intends to speak at some length next week 
in support of the amendment. It was also 
indicated that Senators would be given an 
ample opportunity to study the proposal be- 
fore resort is had to a cloture motion. The 
presentation of this amendment, it was 
stressed, does not foreclose Senators from 
seeking consideration for amendments to it. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO. 65, 
MAY 28, 1964 


(The 49th day of debate on H.R. 7152, 66th 
day of debate on civil rights) 


(The bipartisan Senate leadership sup- 
porting the civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, headed 
by Senators Huserr H. HumppReY and 
THOMAS KucHEt, will distribute this news- 
letter to the offices of the Senators who sup- 
port the legislation. This newsletter will 
help to keep Senators and their staffs fully 
informed on the civil rights bill. It will be 
distributed whenever circumstances warrant; 
daily, if necessary.) 

1. Thursday’s schedule: the Senate will 
convene at noon. At 12:15, the Senators will 
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go over to the House for a joint session to 
hear an address by President de Valera, of 
Ireland. The Senate will then be in session 
until midafternoon and will recess until 
Monday. 

Floor captains for Thursday 

Democrats: McGovern (12-8), CHURCH 
(3-6); Republicans: Arrorr (all day), Bocas 
(all day). 

2. The quality of integrated education: 
The following is an excerpt from an address 
by Dr. Benjamin Spock, entitled “Children 
and Discrimination,” delivered to the Church 
Assembly on Civil Rights on May 2, 1964: 

“Actual studies of the effects of integration 
of schools, in Louisville and Washington, 
show academic improvement for the Negroes 
and no academic disadvantage for the white 
children. The improvement in the Negroes 
was anticipated, because a great majority 
of Negro schools in the past have been in- 
ferior—in equipment, in the level of train- 
ing of their teachers, in the morale of teach- 
ers and pupils, as well as in the readiness 
of the pupils to learn. So integration pro- 
vided better teaching and also new hope. 

“As to why the school program of the white 
children was not slowed there are reasonable 
explanations: 

“Since the work of the Negro children im- 
proved, the difference between them and 
the white children was minimized. 

“Since the neighborhoods where Negroes 
of limited educational background live are 
usually nearest to neighborhoods where 
whites of limited educational backgrounds 
live, the Negro children who are less ad- 
vanced scholastically will usually be inte- 
grated into nearby schools where the white 
children are also less advanced. 

“Even when children with widely differ- 
ent aptitudes do go to the same school, as 
is true, for instance, of the single high school 
in small cities, they will usually become 
separated into more advanced classes. 

“In other words, the quicker children and 
the slower children—either Negro or white— 
will rarely be combined in the same class- 
rooms.” 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 66, 
JUNE 1, 1964 
(The 50th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 67th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

1. Monday’s schedule: The Senate will con- 
vene at noon and will remain in session until 
early evening. Beginning Tuesday, the Sen- 
ate will convene at 9 a.m., and extended ses- 
sions are anticipated. Floor captains for 
Monday: 

Democrats: METCALF, 12 noon to 3 pm.; 
Wiu1aMs of New Jersey, 3 to 6 p.m.; BAYH, 
6 p.m, to recess. 

Republicans: SALTONSTALL, all day; KEAT- 
ING, all day. 

2. The quality of education in Prince Ed- 
ward County: The following is an excerpt 
from a New York Daily News account of the 
opening day of the Prince Edward County 
free schools, 4 years after the county, rather 
than integrate its schools, had closed them: 

“When the free schools opened on Sep- 
tember 16, about 1,600 of the 1,700 Negro 
children eligible were registered. Eight 
white children soon joined them. The Prince 
Edward public school buildings, at least, were 
integrated. 

“A generation of barely literate Negroes, 
now 11 to 17 years old, entered school for 
the first time. A 17-year-old returned to the 
third grade. A 22-year-old quit his job at 
the lumberyard to resume high school. 

“ʻI thought it would be a good thing to 
mark the opening day of school if we said 
the allegiance to the flag together,’ Super- 
intendent Neil Victor Sullivan recalls, ‘but 
the only ones who knew it were Bill vanden 
Heuvel, the newsman and myself.’ 

“Only one child recognized the national 
anthem when it was played—and then only 
as ‘the baseball song.’ 
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„The damage was devastating,’ Sullivan 
said. ‘All we could do was jump in and 
start teaching.“ 

3. Voter registration in Mississippi: Dr. 
Ernst Borinski, sociologist at Tougaloo 
Southern Christian College near Jackson, 
Miss., and Oscar Chase, a Yale Law School 
graduate, have described the voter registra- 
tion process in Mississippi: 

“The test,” says Dr. Ernst Borinski, re- 
quires the applicant to copy and interpret a 
section of the Mississippi constitution. A 
misplaced comma or incorrectly capitalized 
letter can result in a man being declared 
illiterate.” 

Explains Chase, There are some 285 sec- 
tions of the State constitution, and the doc- 
ument is one of the most complex and con- 
fusing in the Nation. The examiner points 
to a section and tells the applicant to copy 
and interpret it. On the tester’s cognizance, 
you pass or fail. He has absolute power. His 
decision is not reviewable, and there are no 
standards by which it can be judged in 
court. 

“In addition, a prospective registrant has 
to pay a poll tax of $2 or $3 for 2 consecutive 
years before he can vote. This is a lot of 
money to sharecroppers in the Mississippi 
Delta, and saving and paying it calls for more 
foresight than many people there are accus- 
tomed to. 

“Finally, an applicant can be required to 
state the ‘duties and obligations of citizen- 
ship’ before he is registered. There is no 
established answer. The examiner sets his 
own.” 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 67, 
JUNE 2, 1964 


(The 51st day of debate on H.R. 7152; 68th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

1, Tuesday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 9 this morning and will stay in 
session until late this evening. The same 
schedule will be followed the rest of the week. 
Live quorums should be expected at any time 
today. Floor captains for Tuesday: 

Democrats: WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon; Kennepy, 12 to 3 p.m.; Macnu- 
SON, 3 to 6 pm.; HARTKE, 6 to 9 p.m. 

Republicans: Case, all day; PEARSON, all 
day. 
2. Cloture: According to present plans, the 
cloture petition will be filed on Saturday of 
this week and the vote will take place the 
following Tuesday, June 9. 

8. News from the Mississippi front: Two 
recent reports from Mississippi reveal the 
continuing pattern of mob violence and offi- 
cial denial of civil rights in that State. 
There is no more persuasive argument for 
the civil rights bill than the news from 
Mississippi. The first of these articles is 
from the May 31, 1964, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post. It describes another example 
of official indifference to lynch law. 

“MISSISSIPPI MOB BEATS INDIAN 

“CANTON, Miss., May 30.—About 15 white 
men in 8 cars forced another vehicle to 
stop near here last night, yanked an Indian 
student from the car and roughed him up, 
a white minister said. 

“The student, who was not seriously hurt, 
was identified as Hamed Kizilbash. He at- 
tends Tougaloo College at Jackson, a pre- 
dominantly Negro school. 

“Witnesses said the men, all well-dressed, 
were beating the Indian student when one 
said, ‘Hold it, he’s an Indian.’ 

“The Reverend Ed King, a white chaplain 
at Tougaloo, said that he was in the car and 
he and his wife were not harmed. 

“The three were en route to a mass meet- 
ing designed to cap a day of voter registra- 
tion activities in Madison County. 

“Reverend King said the license number 
of one of the cars was taken and a complaint 
was made to the highway patrol. A spokes- 
man for the highway patrol said today, how- 
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ever, that there is no procedure for taking 
such a complaint. He added that the com- 
plaint would have to be reported to county 
authorities.” 

The second article is from yesterday's New 
York Times. It shows that the right of ac- 
cused persons to be represented by legal 
counsel is not yet well established in Missis- 
sippi when civil rights is the issue, 


“FIFTY-TWO DENIED COUNSEL IN MISSISSIPPI 
JAIL 

“CANTON, Miss., May 31.—Two men repre- 
senting the National Council of Churches 
and 50 Negroes arrested Friday in a demon- 
stration here were held in jail for the third 
my! today without being allowed legal coun- 
se 


“Carsie Hall, a Negro lawyer of Jackson, 
said he had tried to visit those arrested at 
the county jail here yesterday and today and 
had been turned away. 

“The Reverend Glenn Hosmen, a Metho- 
dist minister from Emporia, Kans., and 
Charles Mory, a theological student at Eden 
Seminary of the United Church of Christ at 
St. Louis, are the two National Council of 
Churches workers being held. 

“Two other members of the council group 
picked up by the police Friday while stand- 
ing on the street as observers during a 
voter-registration demonstration were re- 
leased 2 hours later without charges. 

“One of the two, the Reverend Darrell 
Yarney, a Presbyterian minister from Em- 
poria, said today that he and the Reverend 
Robert Goodson of Hayes, Kans., had been 
pushed roughly with rifle butts by officers 
and taken into custody along with the dem- 
onstrators. 

“The Reverend Robert Beech, formerly 
from Illinois, who has been working with the 
church council group in Mississippi, said he 
had not been able to learn the charges 
against those held. City Attorney Robert 
Goza said the charge was parading without 
a permit and those arrested were being held 
under $500 bond.” 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 68, 
JUNE 3, 1964 
(The 52d day of debate on H.R. 7152; 69th 
day of debate on civil rights) 


1. Wednesday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 9 this morning and will stay in 
session until evening. Live quorums should 
be expected at any time today. Floor cap- 
tains for Wednesday: 

Democrats: NELSON, 9 a.m. to 12 noon; 
BARTLETT, 12 to 3 p.m.,; McGovern, 3 to 6 
p.m.; McGer, 6 p.m. to close. 

Republicans: COOPER, all day; Dominick, 
all day. 

2. Quote without comment: The following 
is from the Washington Star for May 20. 


“ANALYSIS OF DEFEAT—-WALLACE BLAMES 
NEGROES 


“His aids were trying to get him to eat 
his ham, but Gov. George Wallace was too 
interested in analyzing and reveling in the 
results of the Maryland Democratic primary. 

“Thumping the tabulations from the pre- 
dominantly Negro districts of Baltimore 
which voted overwhelmingly against him, 
the Alabama Governor commented: 

“‘Look here. If it hadn't been for the 
nigger bloc vote, we’d have won it all. We 
have a majority of the white vote. And, 
why, why if the Republicans could've crossed 
over, we'd have beaten the hell out of em, 
sure enough.’ 

“Governor Wallace paused as if inviting 
anyone present to challenge his conclusion. 
When no one did, he said in a low voice to 
his wife and a reporter sitting beside him 
in the roadside diner: 

“Incompetent press. They can fool some 
of the people some of the time but not all 
of the people all of the time.’ 

“To this paraphrase of Abraham Lincoln, 
he added: The press is beginning to see that 
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they are not as influential as they think 
they are. Why, all the papers were against 
me. The church too. They brought in TED 
KENNEDY and 10 Senators and the unions. 
Look what happened.’ 

“Governor Wallace made a candid and 
colorful comment about what would have 
happened in Alabama had his Maryland 
primary opponent, Senator DANIEL BREWSTER, 
come here to campaign against him. Then, 
he quickly declared the remark off the record. 

„At sounds like I'm gloating,’ he explained. 

“Governor Wallace revealed he already is 
thinking about other States. 

“He intends to devote himself in the 
months before November to speeches 
throughout the country. 

“He was vague about his purpose, but an 
assistant suggested that he will try to ac- 
celerate the southern movement to choose 
presidential electors who will not be obligated 
to vote for the candidate of either major 


arty. 

“Governor Wallace continuously was inter- 
rupted by admirers who came to his table 
to thank him for fighting in Maryland, to 
seek his autograph, or just to share in 
adulation. 

“Before all of them, he assumed the modest, 
statesmanlike role he so carefully has culti- 
vated in all of his public appearances in the 
North. 

“When someone made a bitterly irreverent 
statement about the hostility of the churches 
toward him, he replied: 

„There's nothing bad to say about the 
clergy. I think people should have a right 
to say what they want to say, to do what 
they want to do.’ 

“To a remark hostile to Negroes, he said: 
‘This is not a vote against any segment of 
the population.’ 

“Away from the crowd, Governor Wallace 
Was more relaxed. Frequently using the term 
‘nigger,’ he launched into a general discus- 
sion of big city crime and the race issue. 

“He asserted that Alabama handled street 
crime more effectively than Washington and 
New York by being stricter in its punish- 
ment of Negroes. And he defended the use 
of hot sticks, as he called the electric cattle 
prods used against racial demonstrators in 
the South, declaring that they were more 
effective and humane than police blackjacks 
used in the North. 

“As to the solution of the racial problem, 
he said education for the Negro was the 
ultimate key. 

“when he finished dinner, Governor Wal- 
lace struggled through approving crowds to 
the American Legion hall in Towson, Md. 

“There, a chanting throng greeted him 
with Confederate banners and great ovations. 
The shouting gathering several times tried 
to sing ‘Dixie,’ but the tune apparently was 
so unfamiliar to most of the people there 
that they never succeeded in completing a 
stanza. 

“Earlier in his motel room, Governor 
Wallace had chortled as Senator BREWSTER 
in television interviews tried to explain away 
the significance of the Maryland vote. 

“Now, he told his hundreds of sympathizers 
that his enemies couldn’t alibi away his 
astonishing vote by calling him nasty names. 

“He declared that the vote carried ‘a 
message, loud and clear’ to Washington.” 
BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 69, 

JUNE 4, 1964 
(The 53d day of debate on H.R. 7152; 70th 
day of debate on civil rights) 

1. Thursday's schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 9 this morning and will stay in 
session until late afternoon or early evening. 
Live quorums should be expected at any 
time, 

2. Quote without comment. The follow- 
ing is an editorial from the July 26, 1963, 
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issue of the Daytona Beach (Fla.) Morning 
Journal: 


“A BLIGHT ON THE STATE'S NAME 


“A staff member of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights picked up his copy of the New 
York Times yesterday, and began to read 
accounts of the Nation’s racial strife, and he 
noted the dateline of St. Augustine, Fla, 

“What he read made him gasp, and he 
put in an immediate call to the secretary of 
the Florida Advisory Committee. ‘Can such 
in this country?’ he de- 


“The ‘such a thing’ was the act of County 
Juvenile Judge J. Charles Mathis in St. 
Augustine taking seven juveniles from their 
parents and lodging them in the county jail. 
He did so because the parents refused to sign 
a form the judge presented them that said 
they would keep their children from indulg- 
ing in any more demonstrations against 
segregation until they were 21. 

“Such an action as this is common under 
totalitarian systems. Fidel Castro has taken 
young children from their parents and sent 
them to Moscow for indoctrination. Dicta- 
tors on the right and left think it is their 
prerogative to tell parents how to rear their 
children, or to restrict them in what knowl- 
edge they get or what actions they may per- 
form. 

“But to think that such tactics could be 
exercised in the United States—and in its 
oldest city. 

“This ancient cradle of the New World 
has no right to expect that it is going to 
escape the drive for equality of American 
citizens that is being pushed down every 
American thoroughfare. It is doubly a target 
because there all the harsh methods of denial 
are being practiced, and are maintained by 
a combination of political and business 


er. 

“This fact intensified the determination 
of young Negroes to demand change. 

“The demonstrations last week were made 
by 16 Negro teenagers who yisited a lunch 
counter. Wanting to keep their protest 
peaceful, they responded to a signal of a 
watcher and left the counter before a deputy 
arrived. But they were arrested anyway— 
arrested on the street as they were walking 
away from the place, and charged with tres- 
passing. 

“These cases were set for last Tuesday, and 
it was their attorney’s understanding that 
they would get a continuance until their 
regular attorney returned to the city. But, 
when the hearing opened, Judge Mathis pre- 
sented the promise to desist forms for the 
seven who were under 14—four girls and 
three boys. But because St. Augustine has 
no juvenile detention home for Negroes, they 
were lodged in county jail—a jail that sup- 
posedly is the place for common criminals. 

“Florida is going to get a black eye over 
this case. 

“Big brotherism of this stripe has no place 
in the American system of jurisprudence. It 
is abhorrent for a judge to decide he has 
the right to prevent young people from in- 
dulging in peaceful protest because their 
rights are being denied. It is a disgrace that 
he would take them from their parents be- 
cause the parents refused to sign their rights 
away. 

“Governor Bryant should inquire into this 
case immediately, and let the rest of the 
country know that the State does not 
countenance such a use of the Nation’s sys- 
tem of law.” 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 70, 
JUNE 5, 1964 
(The 54th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 71st 
day of debate on civil rights) 
1. Friday’s schedule: The Senate will con- 
vene at 9 a.m. and will stay in session until 
late afternoon. Live quorums should be ex- 
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pected at any time. Floor captains for 
Friday: 

Democrats: Hart, 9 a.m. to 12 p.m.; Prox- 
MIRE, 12 to 3 pm.; Morse, 3 to 6 p.m. 

Republicans: BENNETT, all day: HrusKa, 
all day. 

2. Opponents of the civil rights bill often 
say that the Federal Government should not 
interfere with local concerns. Their posi- 
tion seems to be that no higher govern- 
mental body should take any action on com- 
munity issues. It is interesting to contrast 
this emphasis on the sacredness of local 
government with the actions of various 
southern Governors when local officials have 
done something that displeased them. When 
this happens, suddenly the doctrine of local 
rights goes out the window. Several in- 
stances of such State interference are dis- 
cussed in today’s newsletter. 

Arkansas: In accordance with a plan sub- 
mitted by the Little Rock School Board a 
Federal court ordered desegregation to begin 
at the high school level in the autumn of 
1957. On the day before school was to open, 
Governor Faubus proclaimed a state of 
emergency and sent troops of the Arkansas 
National Guard to keep Negro students out 
of the one high school which was to be de- 
segregated, The troops were withdrawn only 
after the Federal court issued an injunction. 
The Negro students subsequently entered 
the high school under the protection of the 
federalized National Guard. The following 
September (1958), after unsuccessfully at- 
tempting to have the desegregation order 
suspended by the courts, Governor Faubus 
invoked State law and closed the Little Rock 
schools. 

Alabama: When Federal courts ordered 
desegregation of public schools in Birming- 
ham, Mobile, Huntsville, and Tuskegee 
(Macon County) in the fall of 1963, Governor 
Wallace ordered postponement of school 
openings and sent hundreds of State troop- 
ers to the cities scheduled for desegregation 
to prevent the opening of schools and ad- 
mission of Negroes. During a week of ten- 
sion and disorders many local officials and 
parents protested the Governor's actions. 
Schools were eventually reopened after all 
five Federal district judges in Alabama had 
enjoined further interference by the Gover- 
nor and President Kennedy had sent the 
federalized National Guard to preserve peace 
and order. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER NO, 71, 
JUNE 6, 1964 


(The 55th day of debate on H.R. 7152—72d 
day of debate on civil rights) 

1. Saturday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 9 am. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, the Chair will immedi- 
diately recognize Senator HicKENLOOPER, who 
will reoffer his unanimous-consent request, 
providing for the limitation of debate to 4 
hours each on (1) amendment No. 869, a 
modification of the original Morton jury trial 
amendment, (2) amendment No. 868, a 
Hickenlooper amendment to eliminate the 
provision for training institutes from title 
IV, and (3) amendment No. 606, the Cotton 
amendment to limit jurisdiction in employ- 
ment cases to employers of more than 100 
employees. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER will then, by agree- 
ment, yield to Senator MANSFIELD, who will 
offer the cloture motion. The Senate will 
then consider the HICKENLOOPER request, 
and, if the request is agreed to, the cloture 
motion will be considered as having been 
withdrawn, and will then be filed on Mon- 


day. The Senate will convene on Monday at 
noon. 


Floor captains for Saturday: 

Democrats: HARTKE. 

Republicans: MORTON. 

2. Mississippi prepares to welcome summer 
visitors: The following excerpts are from a 
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New York Times article of May 30, describing 
the impending summer voter registration 
drive which has enlisted the support of stu- 
dent volunteers from outside the State: 

“Officials of civil rights organizations con- 
tend that a reign of terror has been insti- 
tuted against Negroes in the Counties of Pike, 
Amite, Wilkinson, Adams, Franklin, and Jef- 
ferson in the State’s southwestern corner. 

“Five Negroes have been reported slain in 
that area in the last 6 months. Others have 
been flogged. Still others have fled from 
their homes after receiving threats. 

“Some homes have been fired into at night. 
A Negro cafe and a barbershop have been 
‘bombed. 

“Economic sanctions have been imposed 
against Negroes and a few whites. 

“Crosses were burned in 64 of this State’s 
82 counties the night of April 24. 

There is something badly wrong here,’ 
observed E. W. Steptoe, Sr., as he sat in the 
neat though unpainted living room of his 
tar papered home on his 240-acre farm in 
Amite County, on the Louisiana State line. 

do not know what the Negro could be 
doing to displease the white people,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Looks like they are trying to do 
everything to satisfy them.’ 

“They are not asking for nothing out of 
reason — just the vote, he said.” 

3. Voter registration in North Carolina: 
Following is an incident related by Luther 
J. Carter, Washington writer for the Norfolk, 
Va., Virginian-Pilot: 

“One registrar once told me how exasper- 
ated he became during one of his ingenious 
literacy tests when a Negro schoolteacher 
answered every question propounded; being 
something of a student of American history, 
he tested the applicant on such fine points 
as the Missouri compromise and the Dred 
Scott decision. 

“Finally, he simply told him: ‘Well, you 
just can't register.’ That was the idea in the 
first place.” 

BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 72, 
JUNE 8, 1964 
(June 8, 1964; 56th day of debate on HR. 

7152; 73d day of debate on civil rights) 

1. Monday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at noon and will stay in session 
until late afternoon or early evening. Live 
quorums should be expected at any time. 
Floor captains for Monday: 

Democrats: PASTORE, 12 to 3 pm.,; BART- 
LETT, 3 to 6 p.m.; PELL, 6 p.m. to close. 

Republicans: HrusKa, all day; BENNETT, 
all day. 

2. Precloture schedule: Saturday’s unan- 
imous-consent agreement, requested by Sen- 
ator HICKENLOOPER, provides for 4 hours of 
debate (divided equally between the majority 
leader and proponents of the amendments 
below) on each of three amendments, in the 
following order: 

No. 869 (Senator MorTON) : Providing jury 
trial in criminal contempt cases arising un- 
der the act except for title I (voting) cases, 
title I cases remain covered by the 1957 act, 

No. 868 (by Senator HicKENLOOPER) : Strik- 
ing out sections 404, 405, and 406 of title IV 
of the House-passed bill. 

No. 606 (by Senator Corron): Limiting 
the coverage of title VII to employers with 
100 or more employees. 

Debate on No. 869 will occur today and a 
vote will be taken immediately after the 
opening quorum call on Tuesday. Debate 
and voting on the other two amendments 
will follow in order on Tuesday. 

The cloture petition will be filed today. 
Under the rules, the vote on cloture will 
occur 1 hour after the Senate convenes on 
Wednesday. 

Amendments to either the House-passed 
bill or to the Dirksen substitute are in order 
any time before the cloture vote, and either 
proposal may be amended in two degrees. 
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The following numbers of Senators are 
required for an affirmative cloture vote, under 
the two-thirds rule, assuming the numbers 
of Senators present and voting given at the 
left: 

With 100 Senators present and voting, 67 
“yea” votes required. 

With 99 Senators present and voting, 66 
“yea” votes required. 

With 98 Senators present and voting, 65 
“yea” votes required. 

With 97 Senators present and voting, 65 
“yea” votes required. 

With 96 Senators present and voting, 64 
“yea” votes required. 

With 95 Senators present and voting, 63 
“yea” votes required. 

With 94 Senators present and voting, 63 
“yea” votes required. 

If the cloture vote succeeds, it applies to 
H.R. 7152 and all pending amendments, of 
which there are approximately 400 at the 
desk. Each Senator will have 1 hour of 
debate after cloture. If the cloture vote 
fails, the leadership would expect to file an- 
other cloture petition with all deliberate 
speed. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 73, 
JUNE 9, 1964 
(The 57th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 74th 
day of debate on civil right) 

1. Tuesday’s schedule; The Senate will con- 
vene at 10 this morning. There will be a 
quorum call almost immediately thereafter. 
At the completion of quorum proceedings, 
the Senate will vote on the Morton jury trial 
amendment. 

Following this vote, the Senate will debate 
Senator HICKENLOOPER’s amendment to strike 
sections 404, 405, and 406 (pertaining to 
training institutes and Federal grants for 
training local school personnel in problems 
of desegregation). After 4 hours of debate 
the Senate will vote on the Hickenlooper 
amendment, 

After this vote, the Senate will consider 
the Cotton amendment limiting title VII to 
employers with at least 100 employees. Once 
again there will be 4 hours of debate, fol- 
lowed by a vote. 

2. The following remarks by the majority 
whip appear in the CoNGREssSIONAL RECORD 
for June 4, 1964, page 12727: 

“I have appealed to a number of my col- 
leagues on the basis that we have debated 
the bill ad infinitum. We will have debated 
it for 3 months on June 9. I have assured 
every colleague that any amendment of sub- 
stance that relates to a particular provision 
of the bill will be yoted upon, that those 
amendments that seek to modify seriously or 
strike a title can and should be called up 
early under the cloture rules, debated, and 
voted upon on their merits, 

“The Senator from Minnesota wants to 
reassure his colleagues—whatever is their 
persuasion on the bill—that they will be 
treated fairly. Every opportunity will be 
given to a Senator to present his amendment 
and be heard, and have his amendments 
voted upon. I assure the Senate that the 
Senator from Minnesota will do all he can 
to see that that is accomplished. 

"I personally believe that the cloture vote 
will be the most important vote that any 
Senator will cast for many a year in this 
body. I cannot emphasize that fact too 
strongly—the most important vote to occur 
in this Chamber in many years, perhaps in 
this generation.” 

3. Fair employment laws and prosperity: 
The opponents of the civil rights bill claim 
that fair employment laws ruin business. 
For evidence they compare unemployment 
rates of States with FEP laws with those of 
Southern States. This is a misleading com- 
parison, for there are a great many south- 
erners engaged in marginal farming, work- 
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ing as sharecroppers, and the like, who are 
technically employed although they may be 
living in abject poverty. The Northern 
States, on the other hand, are highly urban- 
ized. Agriculture does not play so large a 
part in their economies, and what farming 
there is tends to be highly mechanized—a 
far cry from conditions prevailing in parts 
of the South. 

Today we present a more reliable yardstick 
of prosperity—median family income. This 
comparison of Southern States with some 
Northern States with FEP laws shows that 
government action to halt discrimination 
in hiring does not seem to lead to depressed 
economic conditions. These figures are tak- 
en from the 1962 edition of the County and 
City Data Book. 


Median family income 
Selected Southern States: 


ä.... E sons ee aero apie $3, 937 
PAS ODORS ag rn m 3, 184 
CTT 4. 208 
CCC 2. 884 
North Carolina 3. 956 
South Carolina 3, 821 

States with fair employment laws: 
S . B 6, 726 
Connechivut.2 A 6, 887 
CCC 6, 566 
c ee es 6, 256 
pT | ae eee lA vel A. oS, 5, 5 
CCC ˙ T ne, tae ee 6, 786 
WOW. SOF Soe tiene 6,371 

BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 74, 

JUNE 10, 1964 
(The 58th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 75th 
day of debate on civil rights) 


1. Wednesday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 10 this morning. -Thereupon 
there is to be 1 hour of debate on the cloture 
motion, divided evenly between the majority 
leader and the Senator from Georgia. A quo- 
rum call begins at 11 o’clock, and immedi- 
ately after the quorum call there will be the 
vote on cloture. 

2. What happens after cloture? If this 
morning's cloture vote is successful and 
cloture is imposed, the leadership expects 
that there will be voting on amendments 
soon thereafter, As the Senate convened on 
Monday, a total of 411 amendments had been 
offered; a substantial number have been in- 
troduced since then. For this reason Sena- 
tors are urged to avoid engagements that 
will take them away from the Capitol when 
the Senate is in session. 


BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 75, 
JUNE 11, 1964 


(The 59th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 76th 
day of debate on civil rights) 


1. Thursday’s schedule: The Senate will 
convene at 10 this morning and will stay in 
session until early evening. There will be 
numerous votes on amendments to the civil 
rights bill. 

2. Holding the line on civil rights: Now 
that cloture has been imposed, the pace in 
the Senate has changed drastically. Before 
cloture we went for weeks without a vote, 
and Senators had no obligation except to an- 
swer quorum calls. The present situation is 
the direct opposite of this lethargic pace. 
There will be a dozen or more votes every 
day. More votes will come with virtually no 
advance warning. Senators who are not on 
Capitol Hill when a vote occurs will not be 
able to get to the Senate Chamber in time 
to cast their votes. 

Some of the amendments that may be 
offered are likely to have hidden dangers 
behind an appealing facade. Serious damage 
can be done to the bill if such amendments 
are accepted. Therefore all Senate support- 
ers of the bill are urged to remain on the 
floor or in their offices while the Senate is 
in session. 
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BIPARTISAN CIVIL RIGHTS NEWSLETTER No. 76, 
JUNE 19, 1964 
(The 66th day of debate on H.R. 7152; 83d 
day of debate on civil rights) 
FINAL ISSUE 

The bipartisan Senate leadership support- 
ing the proposed Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
H.R. 7152, headed by Senators HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY and THOMAS KUcHEL, has dis- 
tributed 76 issues of this newsletter to the 
offices of the Senators who support the leg- 
islation. Hopefully the newsletter has 
helped to keep Senators and their staffs in- 
formed on the bill and on the bill's detrac- 
tors. 

Now, joining the legions of other small 
rural dailies, we cease publication with our 
thanks to those who helped to produce it. 

RECAPITULATION 

The Senate formally took up H.R. 7152 on 
March 30, after having debated civil rights 
for 17 days. The first successful cloture vote 
(71 to 29) on a civil rights bill occurred on 
June 10—534 hours, 1 minute, and 57 seconds 
of debate after the bill was taken up. Dur- 
ing this time, Senators offered well over 500 
amendments. Of this number, the Senate 
considered 118 in 7 days of debate after 
cloture. Twelve amendments were accepted, 
including the Dirksen-Mansfield-Kuchel- 
Humphrey substitute. 

Comprehensive summaries of the bill, as 
amended by the Dirksen-Mansfield-Kuchel- 
Humphrey substitute (not including the lan- 
guage of the Morton jury-trial amendment), 
can be found in the remarks of Senator 
DIRKSEN (June 5, pp. 12817-12820) and of 
Senator HUMPHREY (June 4, pp. 12709— 
12715) in the Recorp. The Morton jury-trial 
provision appears on page 14237 (June 17). 
Complete explanations of the Senate-passed 
bill will be available in a few days. 

Oratory and rhetoric will be found in the 
Record in sufficient quantity to please nearly 
anyone. Suffice it to say here that the job 
was done. We have a good bill. We still 
have a Senate, and we have miles to go be- 
fore we sleep, and miles to go before we 
sleep. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia has 31 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 25 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on last Wednesday I voted for 
the Mansfield-Dirksen amendment to 
the civil rights bill. The amendment 
was in the form of a substitute bill. In 
my judgment, the amendment consti- 
tuted a slight improvement over the bill 
passed by the House. For this reason, I 
chose the lesser of two evils and voted to 
displace the House bill with the substi- 
tute. The substitute having been ac- 
cepted, I shall vote against the bill on 
final passage. 

Any bill which bears a civil rights label 
automatically commands respect be- 
cause every American values civil rights. 
Anyone who opposes a civil rights bill is 
labeled anti-Negro, a racist, and a bigot. 
The antibigot bigots in this country have 
so intimidated many men that they will 
not stand up and resist demands made in 
the name of civil rights. 

I believe in equal justice for all, but the 
so-called civil rights bill goes beyond 
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this. Its practical results will be special 
treatment for some people rather than 
equal treatment for all. It will accord 
no new civil rights toanyone. All Amer- 
icans, white and nonwhite, today possess 
the same civil rights. These are guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, the Federal 
Bill of Rights, and the subsequent 
amendments to the Constitution. What 
is needed is better enforcement and uni- 
formity of application of the laws already 
on the statute books. 

I voted for the 1957 and the 1960 Civil 
Rights Acts. I supported the resolution 
providing for a constitutional amend- 
ment to abolish the poll tax as a re- 
quirement for voting in Federal elec- 
tions. But this bill contained provisions 
which I could not conscientiously accept. 
In reality, it consisted of several contro- 
versial bills rolled into one, and it should 
be remembered that the bill was never 
sent to a Senate committee in accord- 
ance with normal procedures. It was 
railroaded to the floor of the Senate over 
the objections of those of us who felt 
that in the interest of orderly legislative 
processes and in the interest of writing a 
workable bill which would not do vio- 
lence to constitutional principles, it 
should receive committee consideration. 
But the proponents insisted that the 
bill was a perfect piece of work and that 
no amendments would be accepted. It 
was to be enacted precisely as it passed 
the House of Representatives. 

The lengthy debate on the bill brought 
to light the glaring imperfections there- 
in. Unlimited debate in the Senate is 
often criticized by the very people whose 
liberties are protected by Senate rules 
which permit unlimited debate. The 
same was true in this instance. There 
was bitter criticism of the debate, and 
the criticism heightened as the days 
lengthened. Some Members of this body 
even went so far as to refer to the de- 
bate as a “disgrace,” but, as the senior 
Senator from Washington, Senator Mac- 
NusoN, stated only a day or so ago on the 
Senate floor, the debate was remarkable 
in that it was consistently germane. 

I think it would be apropos, as well 
as beneficial, Mr. President, to read what 
Woodrow Wilson wrote regarding leg- 
islative debate in his book entitled “Con- 
stitutional Government in the United 
States”: 

We speak now always of “legislatures,” of 
“lawmaking” assemblies, are very impatient 
of prolonged debates, and sneer at parlia- 
mentary bodies which cannot get their 
“business” done. We join with laughing 
zest in Mr. Carlyle’s bitter gibe at “talking 
shops,” at parliaments which spend their 
days in endless discussion rather than in 
diligent prosecution of what they came to- 
gether to do.“ And yet to hold such an at- 
titude toward representative assemblies is 
utterly to forget their history and their first 
and capital purpose. They were meant to 
be grand parleys with those who were con- 
ducting the country’s business: Parleys 
concerning laws, concerning administrative 
acts, concerning policies and plans at home 
and abroad, in order that nothing which 
contravened the common understanding 
should be let pass without comment or 
stricture, in order that measures should be 
insisted on which the nation needed, and 
measures resisted which the nation did not 
need or might take harm from. Their pur- 
pose was watchful criticism, talk that should 
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bring to light the whole intention of the 
government and apprise those who con- 
ducted it of the real feeling and desire of 
the nation; and how well they performed 
that function many an uneasy monarch has 
testified, alike by word and act. 


Mr. President, those who are quick to 
chastise the Senate for its seemingly slow 
but calm and deliberate pace in dealing 
with controversial and dangerous bills, 
would do well to reflect upon the words 
of Haynes in his book, “The Senate of 
the United States”: 

It must not be forgotten that the rules 
governing this body are founded deep in 
human experience; that they are the result 
of centuries of tireless effort in legislative 
halls to conserve, to render stable and secure 
the rights of liberties which have been 
achieved by conflict. By its rules the Sen- 
ate wisely fixes the limits of its own powers. 
Of those who clamor against the Senate, and 
its methods of procedure, it may truly be 
said: “They know not what they do.” In 
this Chamber alone are preserved, without 
restraint, two essentials of wise legislation 
and of good government—the right of 
amendment and of debate. Great evils often 
result from hasty legislation; rarely from the 
delay which follows full discussion and de- 
liberation. In my humble judgment, the 
historic Senate—preserving the unrestricted 
right of amendment and of debate, main- 
taining intact the time-honored parliamen- 
tary methods and amenities which unfail- 
ingly secure action after deliberation— 
possesses in our scheme of government a 
value which cannot be measured by words. 


So, Mr. President, I think it can be 
rightly said that Senate rules which pro- 
vide for unlimited debate—call it fili- 
buster if you will—constitute the final 
weapon possessed by a minority of States 
for their protection against a temporary 
and tyrannical majority. The Senate 
is the last impregnable fortress against 
the storms of emotion and passion which 
have a way of sweeping over and engulf- 
ing the people, as we have seen happen 
in the wake of the so-called nonviolent 
demonstrations, the flagrant acts of civil 
disobedience, and the willful violations 
of law which have occurred throughout 
our land during the past 2 years. 

But, in this instance, a minority of 
Senators, representing a minority of 
States, were unable to beat down the in- 
satiable drive for cloture. 

Realizing that a majority of Senators 
can ordinarily be expected to support 
any bill which bears a civil rights title, 
I was opposed to invoking cloture to shut 
off debate. I knew that if the debate 
were closed, the bill would pass substan- 
tially as written, because the leadership 
had the votes with which to defeat vir- 
tually all amendments it did not wish to 
accept. But cloture was invoked; and 
from the moment when 71 Senators 
voted to stop debate, the end was in 
sight, and the passage of the bill was only 
a matter of time. 

Scores of amendments were offered by 
Senators who opposed certain parts of 
the bill. I did not oppose all of the bill; 
I think part of it is good. Nonetheless, 
it was and is a matter of taking all of the 
bill or nothing. The bill’s supporters 
beat down all but a few inconsequential 
amendments. The bipartisan steamroller 
supplied the votes, as I had predicted 
that it would. The handwriting on the 
wall was as clear as the sun on a cloud- 
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less morning. Meritorious amendments 
were defeated as a matter of course. 
Supporters of the bill voted “‘no”—often 
mechanically and perfunctorily, it would 
seem; and not infrequently some of them 
rushed into the Chamber and down the 
aisle, and voted “no,” only to find later 
that it was merely a quorum call. 

I offered an amendment to delete title 
II, the public accommodations title, be- 
cause I deemed it to be unconstitutional 
and unwise, and I felt that it infringed 
upon the constitutional and natural 
rights of property owners, be they white 
or nonwhite, I supported an amendment 
to delete title VII, the so-called equal 
employment opportunity title, because I 
felt that the title infringed upon the 
constitutional rights of employers and la- 
bor unions; I felt that it constituted a 
blow to our free-enterprise system; and 
I felt that the practical result of the 
legislation would be that certain persons 
would be accorded special treatment in 
employment and promotion matters. 
Fortunately, the title will not affect em- 
ployers who have less than 25 employees. 

While the immediate effect of this bill 
upon West Virginia will be minor, be- 
cause our problems in the civil rights field 
are few, we shall all pay a high price for 
this legislation in the loss of constitu- 
tional protection for each citizen in 
America. And just as it has been rightly 
said that the constitutional rights of 
Negro citizens cannot be encroached 
upon without endangering the constitu- 
tional rights of white citizens, so can it 
also be rightly said that the constitu- 
tional rights of white citizens to manage 
and control the use of private property— 
one of our basic natural human rights 
which existed long before written con- 
stitutions—cannot be ruthlessly trampled 
under foot without also destroying the 
same God-given rights of Negro citizens, 
When it is remembered that one’s daily 
bread, secured through honest sweat and 
toil, constitutes property, then it is not 
difficult to comprehend the importance 
of property rights and to understand 
their high place in the scale of human 
rights. The Fifth Commandment, found 
in the Old Testament, “Thou shalt not 
steal’—recognizes without question the 
venerable and time-honored, natural and 
inherent, property rights of man. 

Although the impact of the bill is di- 
rected largely at the Southern States, 
the constitutional rights of citizens in 
other parts of the country have also been 
impaired. The private rights of a widow 
who operates a six-room tourist home in 
the South cannot be invaded without 
negating the constitutional rights of 
property of individuals elsewhere. Fed- 
eral powers of coercion cannot be brought 
to bear upon States and citizens in one 
part of the country without creating a 
reservoir of powers which will threaten 
other areas and other citizens. 

Every journey toward a forbidden end 
must have a beginning, however slight 
it may be. This bill constitutes a long 
step toward the destruction of consti- 
tutional rights of all our citizens. If the 
bill is sustained in all of its parts by the 
Supreme Court—and this would be no 
surprise, in view of certain recent deci- 
sions based on sociological concepts, 
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rather than legal precedents—then our 
course toward eventual and total destruc- 
tion of constitutional government will 
be difficult to alter. 

Having made reference to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Mr. President, 
I wish to say that I view with growing 
concern the apparent arrogance and con- 
tempt with which that body increasingly 
seems at times to view the centuries-old 
doctrine of stare decisis. The reasoning 
behind some of the Court’s decisions over 
the past 10 years carries mischievous, 
and even dangerous, consequences for 
our Federal system. As the distinguished 
columnist, Arthur Krock, stated only this 
week: 

Judicial supremacy over the acts of the 
other two Federal Government branches and 
the States has reached so high a degree of 
acceptance that the President automatically 
enforces the decrees of the Supreme Court, 
and appeals to Congress to exercise its lim- 
ited power to vacate them get nowhere. 


As Mr. Krock went on to say: 

When the Court proclaims, as it did Mon- 
day, revolutions in the American political 
process and in the legal process of the States, 
the revolutions are immediately accom- 
plished. The only authoritative protest 
comes from within the Supreme Court itself, 
by the dissenters. 


Mr. President, constitutional govern- 
ment in this Republic is in danger, and 
every sober citizen should consider this 
irrefutable fact with prayerful and grave 
concern, because, Mr. President, the 
beneficent blessings which the people of 
our land have so long enjoyed have been 
made possible largely because of a form 
of constitutional government unmatched 
and unequaled throughout all the 
hoary ages of time. If one might repair 
to the dusty pages of one of the great 
speeches of an earlier day, I think it 
would be most appropriate to read the 
words of Daniel Webster, uttered 114 
years ago in the U.S. Senate: 

We have a great, popular, constitutional 
government, guarded by law and by judica- 
ture, and defended by the whole affections 
of the people. No monarchical throne presses 
these States together; no iron chain of mili- 
tary power encircles them; they live and 
stand upon a government popular in its 
form, representative in its character, founded 
upon principles of equality, and so con- 
structed, we hope, as to last forever. In all 
its history it has been beneficent; it has 
trodden down no man’s liberty; it has crushed 
no State, Its daily respiration is liberty and 
patriotism; its yet youthful veins are full of 
enterprise, courage, and honorable love of 
glory and renown, Large before, the country 
has now, by recent events, become vastly 
larger. This Republic now extends, with a 
vast breadth, across the whole continent. 
The two great seas of the world wash the one 
and the other shore. We realize, on a mighty 
scale, the beautiful description of the orna- 
mental edging of the buckler of Achilles: 
“Now the broad shield complete, 

The artist crowned with his last hand, 
And poured the ocean round: 
In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 


And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound 
the whole.” 


But the day may not be far off, Mr. 
President, when the people shall awaken, 
perhaps too late, to find that constitu- 
tional government as we have known it 
and as our forefathers bequeathed it to 
us, and as Webster so eloquently re- 
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ferred to it, will have perished at the 
hands of men to whom it was entrusted, 

No less a man than Woodrow Wilson 
emphasized the responsibility of the 
courts in protecting and preserving con- 
stitutional government: 

Constitute them how you will, govern- 
ments are always governments of men, and 
no part of any government is better than the 
men to whom that part is intrusted. The 
gage of excellence is not the law under 
which officers act, but the conscience and 
intelligence with which they apply it, if 
they apply it at all. And the courts do not 
escape the rule. So far as the individual is 
concerned, a constitutional government is 
as good as its courts; no better, no worse. 
Its laws are only its professions. It keeps 
its promises, or does not keep them, in its 
courts. For the individual, therefore, who 
stands at the center of every definition of 
liberty, the struggle for constitutional gov- 
ernment is a struggle for good laws, indeed, 
but also for intelligent, independent, and 
impartial courts. 


This great former President, one of 
the eminent thinkers of all time, left no 
doubt as to the danger to American con- 
stitutional liberty which will surely con- 
front—if it does not even now confront— 
our people in the form of an all-powerful 
Supreme Court over which there is no 
control other than the control which may 
be exercised by the members thereof 
themselves and which seems determined 
to complete the socialization of our soci- 
ety and our form of government. I refer 
to Wilson again, in his book on “Consti- 
tutional Government”; 

Moral and social questions originally left 
to the several States for settlement can be 
drawn into the fleld of Federal authority only 
at the expense of the self-dependence and 
efficiency of the several communities of which 
our complex body politic is made up. Pater- 
nal morals, morals enforced by the judgment 
and choices of the central authority at Wash- 
ington, do not and cannot create vital 
habits or methods of life unless sustained by 
local opinion and purpose, local prejudice 
and convenience—unless supported by local 
convenience and interests; and only commu- 
nities capable of taking care of themselves 
will, taken together, constitute a nation ca- 
pable of vital action and control. You can- 
not atrophy the parts without atrophying 
the whole. Deliberate adding to the powers 
of the Federal Government by sheer judicial 
authority, because the Supreme Court can no 
longer be withstood or contradicted in the 
States, both saps the legal morality upon 
which a sound constitutional system must 
rest, and deprives the Federal structure as & 
whole of that vitality which has given the 
Supreme Court itself its increase of power. 
It is the alchemy of decay. 


But the duty to protect the Constitu- 
tion does not rest with the courts alone. 
The responsibility also devolves upon the 
executive and judicial branches, and we 
as Senators bear an awesome burden. 
Too often we perhaps cavalierly, say, 
“Let the Supreme Court decide the con- 
stitutionality of this issue.” But the cup 
does not so easily pass from our hands. 
In the words of Benjamin Hill: 

Who saves his country, saves himself, and 
all things saved do bless him; who lets his 
country die, lets all things die, dies himself 
ignobly, and all things, dying, curse him. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. For these 
reasons, Mr. President, I think that we 
are witnessing something on this floor 
which goes far beyond the issue of civil 
rights. As William Jennings Bryan once 
said: 

Our Government, conceived in liberty and 
purchased with blood, can be preserved only 
by constant vigilance. May we guard it as 
our children’s richest legacy, for what shall 
it profit our Nation if it shall gain the whole 
world and lose the “spirit that prizes liberty 
as the heritage of all men in all lands every- 
where”? 


I fear for that Government about 
which Bryan spoke, and I fear that it 
will not be preserved as our forefathers 
envisioned it. I have only the utmost 
respect, as a Member of this body, for 
other Senators, and I do not question the 
sincerity of purpose and the high loyalty 
to his Government with which every 
Senator has approached his duty. We 
are all but men, and we cannot all see 
alike. But I am afraid that, while we 
perhaps do not see it clearly today and 
may not be clearly conscious of it even a 
decade away, the inroads which this leg- 
islative act will make into the cement of 
constitutional Government will accele- 
rate the erosion of that edifice though it 
be centuries away. 

Mr. President, may I once again turn 
backward to recall that in the Senate 
Chamber, on March 2, 1805, Vice Presi- 
dent Aaron Burr bade a formal farewell 
to the Senate over which he had presided 
for 4 years. Probably no other address 
ever cast such a spell upon the Senate. 
One of its Members wrote that the whole 
Senate was in tears and so unmanned 
that it was half an hour after his de- 
parture before they could recover them- 
selves sufficiently to come to order, 
choose a President pro tempore and then 
adjourn. 

In closing that address which had so 
hypnotized his hearers, the Vice Presi- 
dent spoke as follows: 

This House is a sanctuary; a citadel of law, 
of order, and of liberty; and it is here, in this 
exalted refuge, here, if anywhere, will re- 
sistance be made to the storms of political 
phrensy and the silent arts of corruption; 
and, if the Constitution be destined ever to 
perish by the sacrilegious hands of the dema- 
gog or the usurper, which God avert, its 


expiring agonies~will be witnessed on this 
floor. 


I have lived to see the day, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I have come to believe that 
Aaron Burr’s words were words of 
prophecy. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I must 
say that it is hard to vote against this 
bill and to take a stand against the view- 
point of my own President and my own 
party. It has been hard to say “no” to 
church and labor groups and others who 
have urged that I vote for the bill. 

But based on my own careful study of 
the bill, I have no alternative but to vote 
“no.” I do this realizing that my vote 
will not please everyone, but I feel that 
duty demands this course of me. For, as 
Ulysses S. Grant once said: 

He who undertakes to conduct the affairs 
of a great Government as a faithful public 
servant, if sustained by the approval of his 
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own conscience, may rely with confidence 
upon the candor and intelligence of a free 
people * * * and can bear with patience the 
censure of disappointed men. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Watters in the chair). The Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield for the pur- 
pose of having a quorum call? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today the Senate will act on one 
of the most vital propositions in our po- 
litical and economic history. H.R. 7152 
is called a civil rights bill, and in part 
that is correct. 

However, cloaked in the mantle of civil 
rights, which in and of themselves ap- 
peal to the inherent devotion to free- 
dom and equality fundamental in our 
system, this bill contains many provi- 
sions that go far beyond necessity for 
protection of rights and opportunity for 
a minority and lay the basis for assaults 
upon the inherent and self-evident rights 
of all of our people. These provisions 
will strike at the heart of our system of 
personal responsibility in our economic 
operation and will superimpose bureau- 
cratic coercion upon our system of pri- 
vate responsibility—the system that has 
made us the strongest nation the world 
has ever seen. 

If this bill were limited to the estab- 
lishment, protection, and strengthening 
of basic rights and equality of oppor- 
tunity, I would applaud it and gladly 
support it. In fact those provisions that 
go to these points have my full support, 
including adequate punishment for vio- 
lations. 

But in the scales of justice and law in 
this Republic, I must weigh the overall 
general effect and potential—in other 
words—will this bill, while correcting cer- 
tain important deficiencies in our free 
system, at the same time create more 
overriding assaults and injustices on that 
system for the majority than it attempts 
to correct for a minority. I am com- 
pelled to conclude that the far-reaching 
authority given to the Attorney Gen- 
eral—far beyond his accepted prosecut- 
ing responsibilities—and the discretion- 
ary powers to be lodged in an appointed 
commission and its inevitable army of 
bureaucratic investigators will establish 
the pattern by law for the erosion of 
those rights of personal decision and re- 
sponsibility essential to 4 private econ- 
omy and a free system. 

It is not sufficient to say that the bill 
does not, in words, specifically authorize 
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such a condition. The important con- 
sideration is that the bill gives such broad 
discretion as to enable whim, caprice, and 
personal philosophy of the administra- 
tors to go to great lengths. 

Nor is it acceptable to say that admin- 
istrative officials and their subordinates 
will “of course not abuse their discre- 
tion.” We have seen too many examples 
in recent years of biased and capricious 
imposition of discretionary authority in 
conflict with the understood purpose of 
legislation when it was enacted. 

Nor is it sufficient to say that “if abuses 
occur they can be later corrected by 
law.” This is a frequently used argu- 
ment to secure the passage of question- 
able legislation, but once passed every 
legislator knows of the practical difficul- 
ty of securing substantive corrections in 
a far-reaching statute of massive impact. 

The time for correction is during the 
consideration of legislation, and bureauc- 
racy is tenacious and usually success- 
ful in defeating substantive changes in 
its authority once it has enjoyed the 
power. 

Such changes in this bill have not 
been made. Ihad hoped that they would 
be made—the substitute adopted yester- 
day did not grapple with the disease; it 
only mildly treated superficial symptoms 
and leaves the bill as the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the administration wanted it. 

To review the bill in detail here would 
be surplusage—the record has done that 
pro and con. A few references, how- 
ever, may be in order. 

The Senate refused to eliminate those 
provisions authorizing the Government 
through the Commissioner of Education 
to furnish funds to colleges and uni- 
versities to set up departments to in- 
struct teachers in the social problems of 
integration—to pay teachers’ salaries 
while attending such institutes and to 
pay transportation for such students dur- 
ing such educational period—truly an 
innovation by Government into the 
teacher training in this country. 

The Senate has refused to accept 
amendments that would give equality of 
rights and representation to litigants as 
parties involved in disputes. 

The bill, in effect, shifts the burden of 
proof in most proceedings to the point 
where the accused will probably have to 
prove his innocence. 

The cavalier treatment of numerous 
constructive amendments during these 
cloture proceedings is not encouraging, 
and I submit that objective examination 
rather than raw power opposition will 
convince anyone that many of these pro- 
posals would help rather than hurt this 
program—but such was not the case. 
The die had been cast and the result 
foreordained. 

Under this bill, I anticipate an ever- 
increasing flood of court and commis- 
sion proceedings—most of which will not 
be based upon merit but which neverthe- 
less will harass citizens and in the end 
may create cleavages in our people in 
areas where they do not now exist. 

And this bill will not, in my view, set- 
tle anything or bring tranquility, but may 
well feed the fires of greater disruption. 

There is another slogan that one often 
hears to the effect that when moral 
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rights come in conflict with property 
rights, the property rights must give way. 
This has an emotional appeal, but is it 
defensible as a proposition? I think not, 
because nowhere in history have inher- 
ent moral or personal rights been estab- 
lished except as the right of the indi- 
vidual to own and control the fruits of 
his own efforts have also been estab- 
lished coincidentally. Moral rights and 
property rights under our concept of 
freedom are and must remain insepara- 
able. 

In America a man must and should 
stand on his own feet—he should and 
must enjoy equality of opportunity, but 
beyond that he is not entitled to pre- 
ferred treatment and his ability, ambi- 
tion, and talents must measure his prog- 
ress. 

As T understand it, the FEP portions of 
this bill were not included in the meas- 
ure sent up by the White House early in 
this Congress. Those provisions were in- 
serted by the other body. So far as I 
know an authoritarian FEP provision has 
never been sent to the Congress by any 
administration. The House action this 
year inserted it. But it is in the bill, and 
it must be voted upon. 

My decision in this matter has not been 
aneasyone. Along with most of us here, 
I have supported civil rights legislation— 
limited to civil rights—in the past. I 
had earnestly hoped to support corrective 
legislation where necessary and provide 
for Federal authority where equality 
could not be attained otherwise. 

I believe I am as sincere in my beliefs 
as any Member, and all Members are sin- 
cere even in disagreement. In my years 
of political life I have opposed unneces- 
sary centralization of power in Washing- 
ton, and I have maintained an abiding 
faith in our Federal system as opposed 
to concentration of authority in the Cen- 
tral Government. It appears however, 
that the Federal system is under constant 
threat both from congressional action 
and Supreme Court decisions. I hope 
this threat can be diminished, but, in any 
event, I cannot and will not stimulate it. 

This bill, as I have said before, goes 
beyond civil rights and contains the 
means of further erosion of the inherent 
rights of all of our people. It will pass 
overwhelmingly, of course, because the 
pattern is set, but, as I conceive my re- 
sponsibility to the people of my State and 
to the Nation, I cannot with my vote give 
impetus to legislation, the overall impact 
of which will adversely affect the funda- 
mental rights of all of our people. 

Therefore, I must regretfully vote “no” 
when my name is called. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is about to pass a civil rights bill 
which, if it becomes law, will deliver, for 
the first time since Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation 100 years 
ago, full constitutional rights to the Ne- 
groes of America. 

As I have pointed out many times in 
my speeches in support of this civil 
rights bill, the Constitution of the United 
States is not self-executing. It is the 
duty of Congress.to enact legislation 
implementing the Constitution in all in- 
stances in which such legislation is nec- 
essary to carry out court decisions or 
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Executive policies which are based upon 
the recognition of constitutional rights. 

Many people deserve the thanks of 
the American people for the enactment 
of this civil rights bill. All in the Con- 
gress who vote for it and the President 
who signs it, of course, in the last 
analysis, deserve the greatest credit, be- 
cause they are the ones who bring the 
law into being. 

However, the majority leader, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, the majority whip, HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, the minority leader, EVERETT 
Dirksen, and the minority whip, THOMAS 
KUCHEL, are the major legislative archi- 
tects of the bill in the Senate, and all 
Americans who believe in equal rights 
for all as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, owe them a great debt of gratitude. 
I am sure that they would be the first 
to say that the able assistance they re- 
ceived from each of the assistant floor 
leaders they appointed to help carry the 
various sections of this bill through the 
Senate, who have also carved out for 
themselves a fine record of legislative 
statesmanship, was of great help during 
the course of the many weeks that this 
bill has been under consideration in the 
Senate. 

Sometimes, I believe too frequently, 
we in the Senate are not so appreciative 
as we should be of the dedicated, able 
work of loyal staff members who serve, 
in fact, as the brain trust energizing 
every major legislative effort in the Sen- 
ate. To a large degree, this bill in its 
final form is the product of many such 
able staff members. 

However, when all is said and done, I 
believe that the legislative history of this 
bill will record that the President of the 
United States deserves the major credit 
for it. If it had not been for his leader- 
ship, his courage, his determination, I 
am convinced that the Negroes of 
America would have seen the year 1964 
pass into history without the passage of 
this civil rights bill delivering their con- 
stitutional rights to them. His speech 
of a few weeks ago to the Georgia Legis- 
lature seems to have been one of the 
factors that solidified support behind this 
bill both in the Congress and in the 
country. By making that speech where 
he did, he made it clear that there was 
to be no retreat on the civil rights issue. 
That was an act of presidential leader- 
ship that has rarely been equaled in the 
history of the Presidency. 

I have said before that, in my opinion, 
the greatest speech on civil rights which 
has been made in our country since the 
Emancipation Proclamation of 100 years 
ago was the speech that President John- 
son delivered at Gettysburg, Pa., when 
he was Vice President on Memorial Day 
1963. There is nothing more appropriate 
that I could say in my closing speech on 
this bill than to quote the following para- 
graphs from President Johnson’s historic 
speech, and I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the entire speech be 
printed in the Recorp at the close of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at that 
historic Gettysburg speech on Memorial 
Day 1963, President Johnson, then Vice 
President, said: 


The Negro says, “Now.” Others say, 
“Never.” The voice of responsible Amer- 
icans—the voice of those who died here and 
the great man who spoke here—their voices 
say, “Together.” There is no other way. 

Until justice is blind to color, until edu- 
cation is unaware of race, until opportunity 
is unconcerned with the color of men’s skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation but 
not a fact. To the extent that the Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation is not fulfilled in 
fact, to that extent we shall have fallen 
short of assuring freedom to the free. 

As we maintain the vigil of peace, we must 
remember that justice is a vigil, too—a vigil 
we must keep in our own streets and schools 
and among the lives of all our people—so 
that those who died here on their native soil 
shall not have died in vain. 

One hundred years ago, the slave was freed. 

One hundred years later, the Negro remains 
in bondage to the color of his skin. 

The Negro today asks justice, 

We do not answer him—we do not answer 
those who lie beneath this soil—when we 
reply to the Negro by asking, “patience.” 

Our Nation found its soul in honor on 
these fields of Gettysburg 100 years ago. 
We must not lose that soul in dishonor now 
on the fields of hate. 

To ask for patience from the Negro is to 
ask him to give more of what he has already 
given enough. But to fail to ask of him— 
and of all Americans—perseverance within 
the processes of a free and responsible so- 
ciety would be to fail to ask what the na- 
tional interest requires of all its citizens. 


I salute President Johnson for that 
great plea for unity in this country, at 
long last to deliver to the Negroes of 
America what they have never been al- 
lowed to enjoy, their full constitutional 
rights. 

I shall be glad to have my descendants 
read that I voted in 1964 to give the 
Negroes their constitutional freedom, as 
Lincoln a hundred years ago freed them 
from the bonds and chains of slavery. _ 


Exuisrr 1 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, MEMORIAL DAY, GETTYSBURG, PA., MAY 
30, 1963 
On this hallowed ground, heroic deeds were 

performed and eloquent words were spoken 

a century ago. 

We, the living, have not forgotten—and 
the world will never forget—the deeds or the 
words of Gettysburg. We honor them now 
as we join on this Memorial Day of 1963 in 
a prayer for permanent peace of the world 
and fulfillment of our hopes for universal 
freedom and justice. 

We are called to honor our own words of 
reverent prayer with resolution in the deeds 
we must perform to preserve peace and the 
hope of freedom. 

We keep a vigil of peace around the world. 

Until the world knows no aggressors, until 
the arms of tyranny have been laid down, 
until freedom has risen up in every land, 
we shall maintain our vigil to make sure our 
sons who died on foreign fields shall not 
have died in vain. 

As we maintain the vigil of peace, we must 
remember that justice is a vigil, too—a vigil 
we must keep in our own streets and schools 
and among the lives of all our people—so 
that those who died here on their native soil 
shall not have died in vain. 

One hundred years ago, the slave was freed. 

One hundred years later, the Negro re- 
mains in bondage to the color of his skin. 

The Negro today asks justice. 
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We do not answer him—we do not answer 
those who lie beneath this soil—when we re- 
ply to the Negro by asking, “patience.” 

It is empty to plead that the solution to 
the dilemmas of the present rests on the 
hands of the clock. The solution is in our 
hands. Unless we are willing to yield up 
our destiny of greatness among the civiliza- 
tions of history, Americans—white and Negro 
together—must be about the business of re- 
solving the challenge which confronts us 
now. 

Our Nation found its soul in honor on these 
flelds of Gettysburg 100 years ago. We must 
not lose that soul in dishonor now on the 
fields of hate. 

To ask for patience from the Negro is to 
ask him to give more of what he has already 
given enough. But to fail to ask of him— 
and of all Americans—perseverance within 
the process of a free and responsible so- 
ciety would be to fail to ask what the na- 
tional interest requires of all its citizens. 

The law cannot save those who deny it 
but neither can the law serve any who do 
not use it. The history of injustice and 
inequality is a history of disuse of the law. 
Law has not failed—and is not failing. We 
as a Nation have failed ourselves by not 
trusting the law and by not using the law 
to gain sooner the ends of justice which 
law alone serves. 

If the white overestimates what he has 
done for the Negro without the law, the 
Negro may underestimate what he is doing 
and can do for himself with the law. 

If it is empty to ask Negro or white for 
patience, it is not empty—it is merely hon- 
est—to ask perseverance. Men may build 
barricades—and others may hurl themselves 
against those barricades—but what would 
happen at the barricades would yield no an- 
swers. The answers will only be wrought 
by our perseverance together. It is deceit 
to promise more as it would be cowardice 
to demand less. 

In this hour, it is not our respective races 
which are at stake—it is our Nation. Let 
those who care for their country come for- 
ward. North and South, white and Negro. 
to lead the way through this moment of chal- 
lenge and decision. 

The Negro says, “Now.” Others say, 
“Neyer.” The voice of responsible Ameri- 

cans—the voice of those who died here and 
` the great man who spoke here—their voices 
say, “Together.” There is no other way. 

Until justice is blind to color, until educa- 
tion is unaware of race, until opportunity 
is unconcerned with the color of men’s skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation but not 
a fact. To the extent that the proclamation 
of emancipation is not fulfilled in fact, to 
that extent we shall have fallen short of as- 
suring freedom to the free. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have 
voted for the civil rights bills in the past. 
There are provisions in this bill which 
are meritorious. They deal with genuine 
civil rights and should be enacted. 

There are other provisions in the bill 
with which I disagree. My position did 
not prevail in the voting on many of the 
amendments. The task now faced is 
making a decision as to whether or not, 
on balance, the provisions which should 
be enacted call for a favorable vote or 
whether, on balance, the provisions 
which are objectionable call for a 
negative vote. 

This is a close and difficult decision. It 
is so close and so difficult that I would 
brand no Senator’s vote as wrong. 

I call upon the President of the United 
States, the Attorney General of the 
United States, and every individual and 
group who have for so long and so dili- 
gently crusaded for this legislation and 
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have carried on efforts to influence the 
public in favor of the legislation, and 
those individuals and groups who have 
crusade against it, to now mobilize their 
moral forces to bring about racial peace 
in the United States. The law, when en- 
acted, should be given an opportunity to 
operate. Controversies should be settled 
in a manner set forth in the law. 

Good and benevolent Uncle Sam is en- 
titled to an image that reflects domestic 
peace and tranquillity. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, after 82 
days of long, penetrating and often 
wearisome and frustrating debate the 
Senate today will face up to its duty and 
will vote. Each Senator today must 
search his conscience, review our course 
as a Nation, decide where the common 
good lies and then be counted in the 
vote. Ishall vote “aye.” 

In the course of our long debate many 
Senators have protested that by this civil 
rights bill property rights would be in- 
fringed. Perhaps property rights will 
be slightly circumscribed, but human 
rights will be enhanced. No longer will 
America by law relegate some of our citi- 
zens to lesser status. With this bill we 
will reaffirm by law our proud proclama- 
tion in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence—“All men are created equal, en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights.” 

One hundred years after emancipation 
equality will be guaranteed by law in 
the right to vote, the right to education, 
the right to employment, the right to 
public accommodation, the right to be a 
full U.S. citizen, The bill does not ac- 
cord to any citizen advantage or prefer- 
ence—it does not fix quotas of employ- 
ment or school population—it does not 
force personal association. What it 
does is to prohibit public officials and 
those who invite the public generally to 
patronize their businesses or to apply for 
employment, to utilize the offensive, 
humiliating, and cruel practice of dis- 
crimination on the basis of race. In 
short, the bill does not accord special 
consideration; it establishes equality. 

The vote of the Senate to invoke clo- 
ture was the turning point in this strug- 
gle. To that point the Senate had been 
held captive and subservient to the views 
and will of a determined minority using 
the Senate rules to thwart the will of the 
majority. A vote against cloture was a 
vote for inaction, for surrender to the 
tyranny of the few. One of the Senate’s 
finest hours came when the rollcall re- 
corded 71 Senators insisting that the 
public business proceed. Representative 
government cannot survive if the chosen 
legislators cannot act upon the public’s 
business. 

The bill does not, nor was it ever in- 
tended that it could, resolve all of our 
racial problems. Not until each of us 
learns the lesson taught centuries ago, 
to do unto others as we would have oth- 
ers do unto us, will discrimination, ha- 
tred, humiliation, and oppression cease. 
Legislation does not change personal at- 
titudes nor dissolve animosities. Hu- 
man charity, love, respect and consider- 
ation come from the moral, cultural, 
religious heritage of a people. As a peo- 
ple we will be on trial. But at least we 
have taken this legislative step. 
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The bitterness of this long fight must 
not remain to contaminate our national 
life. We must put behind us the mis- 
representations and emotional assaults 
made against this bill. Our duty will be 
to understand and to implement the law 
enacted by an overwhelming vote of 
our chosen representatives. We are a 
nation governed by law. Our duty and 
belief—indeed our way of life—requires 
honoring, obeying, and sustaining the 
law. This bipartisan bill represents a 
significant milestone in the march of 
humanity toward brotherhood and peace. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
early in 1959, shortly after I took the 
oath of office in the Senate, in a news- 
letter which I sent to my constituents 
in Ohio, as an additional service as their 
Senator, I wrote: 

This Congress should expand civil rights 
and protect civil liberties. We should sup- 
port the Supreme Court of the United States 
and its decisions as the law of the land. 
Daily we hear and read arguments for and 
against segregation and suggestions to com- 
promise troublesome questions of civil rights. 
There just cannot be any comprise on civil 
rights. Either you are for the Supreme 
Court decision or you are resisting law and 
order. Racial problems are, in reality, moral 
problems and not political issues. Let us 
remember at all times, we are the Nation 
which chiseled on our Statue of Liberty: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free; 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 
to me; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Today, after nearly 3 months of de- 
bate, the hour of decision is at hand. I 
would not feel right if I did not at this 
time manifest my complete admiration 
for the majority and minority leaders, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and also for the assistant ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and the assistant 
minority leader, the Senator from Cal- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL]. 

I wish at this time also to manifest 
my admiration for the diligence and the 
great work on this legislation which was 
done by so many of our colleagues in the 
Senate, including the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], and the 
junior Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Harr]. 

In this hour of crowning glory, when 
after a worrisome debate of nearly 3 
months we shall pass this amended bill 
which is, in fact, a greatly improved bill 
over that which was sent to us from the 
other body—let us not forget that great 
President John F. Kennedy, who fought 
for all Americans and brought this mat- 
ter to a focus within a few months after 
he became President of the United 
States. 

He was a great spokesman and a great 
leader who advocated, as Chief Executive 
of our Nation, that we must accord to all 
citizens of the United States complete 
civil liberties and civil rights, and that 
there were to be no second-class citizens 
in this Nation. 

From the sunshine of happiness and 
joy of Los Angeles in the summer of 
1960, to that dark, bitter, desolate day of 
last November, as a humble Senator of 
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the United States, I walked along with 
John F. Kennedy all the way from Los 
Angeles to Arlington. He was right at 
every turn of the road. 

Within a short time we shall close this 
historic debate. We shall cast our vote. 
We shall demonstrate to the people of the 
world that ours must be and will be a 
nation in which no one is forgotten, 
where the young have faith, the aged 
have hope, and where all stand equal be- 
fore the law, and protected in all their 
civil liberties. 

For too long, 20 million Americans have 
been denied their basic rights, the basic 
rights that our forefathers envisioned 
when they conceived the Constitution of 
the United States and wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

It is left to us to guarantee those rights 
for all citizens. They have been affirmed 
in the courts as belonging to all Ameri- 
cans, not to almost all of them. 

The breathtaking pace of modern life 
no longer permits slow, leisurely adjust- 
ments to reality. We are not establish- 
ing any new rights. We are only seeking 
to preserve old rights, rights as old as 
mankind itself. 

I have received many letters from un- 
informed and misguided constituents, as 
have many of my colleagues. Those peo- 
ple fear that the civil rights proposal will 
in some way infringe upon their liberty 
and their way of life, even in my State of 
Ohio. There is nothing whatever, of 
course, in the final amended bill, that 
has been so thoughtfully debated for a 
period of nearly 3 months, that would 
give to the Negroes of this Nation any 
rights or privileges which they have not 
enjoyed in my State of Ohio for many 
years past under the law of my State. I 
am proud that this is so. What this leg- 
islation will do will be to extend those 
rights to all Americans, regardless of the 
States in which they live or in which 
they travel. 

I do not want to take much more time 
on this subject. All of us will agree that 
passing this fine, amended bill, agree- 
ment to it by the House of Representa- 
tives and then sending the bill to the 
White House so that it may be signed by 
our President and become the law of the 
land on a very fitting day indeed— 
July 4, 1964—will not immediately abol- 
ish injustice. 

That must come, Mr. President, through 
the growing understanding and good 
will of the people of the 50 States of our 
Union. However, the legislation which 
we have worked on, and which we shall 
pass in this Chamber within a period 
of 2 hours or less, will at last extend the 
assurances of our Constitution, our Dec- 
laration of Independence, and our heri- 
tage of freedom to all Americans, re- 
gardless of their race or color. It will be 
a step forward on that long path toward 
mutual tolerance and understanding. 

Along with so many of my colleagues, 
it will be a happy occasion when I cast 
my vote “yea” in favor of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield on my time? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 142 minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 14% minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
Senate passage of the civil rights bill 
clears the way for enactment into law 
the most carefully debated measure ever 
considered by the Senate. It marks the 
close of legislative deliberation on the 
most comprehensive civil rights legisla- 
tion ever approved by the Congress, It 
represents further fulfillment of a prom- 
ise made more than 100 years ago to the 
Negro slaves who had been transported 
unwillingly to this country and a reaf- 
firmation of the high ideals of govern- 
ment upon which this Nation was 
founded. 

This bill will soon become the law of 
the land. I know the people of Okla- 
homa will accept it as such and will 
comply with its provisions. Oklahoma’s 
proud heritage of adherence to the prin- 
ciples of equality and justice is respected 
not only in other States of the Union, but 
throughout the world. Its record on 
nondiscrimination in the field of voting 
rights is among the best in the country. 
Our State has made tremendous progress 
in other phases of the civil rights prob- 
lem. 

While I cannot agree wholeheartedly 
with all provisions of the bill, my dis- 
agreements basically are about methods 
and procedures. I have long been com- 
mitted to the cause of freedom and equal 
rights for all citizens regardless of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

I prefer to have problems of discrim- 
ination in public accommodations and 
employment handled on the local level 
and governed by local laws. That is why 
I believe the amendments adopted by 
the Senate are such an improvement over 
the House version of the bill. 

Many other amendments were adopted 
which I believe clarify the bill, render a 
jury trial possible in most cases, and pro- 
vide further definitions in the bill that 
we shall pass tonight. 

Under the Senate bill States which 
have public accommodations laws and 
equal employment laws will continue to 
solve problems of discrimination them- 
selves. There is no need for Federal 
intervention into these delicate fields at 
all, if the States and communities take 
the initiative and enact laws under 
which they can govern themselves. This 
bill encourages mediation and concilia- 
tion at the local level, in place of Fed- 
eralaction. In this regard the Oklahoma 
Legislature will undoubtedly consider 
the desirability of taking action in this 
direction. 

It is long past time for correction of 
conditions which have degraded some 
Americans. This is essentially a moral 
issue. Americans must always move to 
higher ground, toward a larger measure 
of fair and equal opportunity for all. 

I think it is most important that the 
bill be recognized for what it is: It only 
provides protection to citizens of the 
United States against infringement of 
their civil liberties. It is not a panacea 
for the ills which plague some groups of 
our citizens, nor is it a destroyer of the 
cherished freedoms of other citizens. 
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The judgment which will be written in 
history will, I believe, confirm the wis- 
dom and justness of the action taken by 
the Senate today. 

To move the bill to final passage con- 
forms to the inspiration given by the 
late President Kennedy, the present 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, and the 
legislative leaders. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I express my appreciation for the mag- 
nificent statement made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma. 
I am in complete agreement with the 
conclusions he has reached and the 
statement he has made. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Ohio for his kind words, and 
also for the great contributions he has 
made in connection with the Senate's 
consideration of the bill and its passage 
today by the Senate. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that remarks I have 
prepared relative to title VII and title 
IX of the civil rights bill be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR TOWER 
RIGHTS-FEPC—KEEPING AMERICA COMPETITIVE 

Whether we like it or not, our American 
economy is engaged in a worldwide competi- 
tion with the economies of other nations, 
All of us must be concerned with mainte- 
nance of a strong American position with 
regard to this economic competition. 

And yet here we are today attempting to 
legislate still further harassments upon 
American employers and American workers 
and American unions. Here we are talking 
about the addition to our laws of a so-called 
equal employment requirement that is not 
only unconstitutional but also would operate 
as a massive depressant upon our economy. 

Here we are, asked to further interfere with 
the free enterprise economic system which 
virtually alone distinguishes this Nation’s 
successful economy from the static, so- 
cialistic economies of many world nations. 
And the worst thing about it is that this em- 
ployment. provision is not necessary to en- 
able America to continue progress in the field 
of civil rights. N 

I already have discussed at length my 
views on the unconstitutionality of title VII. 
And I think I—and other Members of this 
body—have made a very good and very 
thorough case on that score. I already have 
commented also about why I feel this ap- 
proach is unwise from the standpoint of 
domestic economics, 

I think, however, that we have thus far 
ignored the full importance of another eco- 
nomic field in which the harassments of an 
FEPC law would prove crucially detrimental 
to our Nation. This is the field of interna- 
tional economics—a field vitally tied up with 
our role as leader of the free world. 

Therefore, I want to discuss today some of 
the problems facing our Nation in the task of 
keeping America competitive. (In this un- 
dertaking I have been stimulated by a recent 
speech of Mr. George S. Moore, president of 
the First National City Bank of New York.) 
These are problems that must be solved by 
the free enterprise system. That system will 
have trouble enough solving these problems 
without being additionally subjected to Fed- 
eral bureaucratic dictation of employment 
practices. 

Let us address ourselves, then, to the ques- 
tion of keeping America competitive. 
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The United States finds itself today at the 
onset of the most competitive period in world 
economic history. We still are the leader, 
but we are strongly challenged. 

While US. industrial output continues to 
race forward quantitatively ahead of the 
booming economies of Europe and Japan, 
most of these nations are expanding at rates 
which outstrip those of the United States. 
For America, the challenge is not so much to 
exceed the growth rates of oversea competi- 
tors. Rather it is to keep ahead of their 
achievements in productivity which have ac- 
companied their rapid industrial growth. 

In this competition it behooves the United 
States not to place additional roadblocks 
and restrictions upon private business. 

As never before in history, the competi- 
tive atmosphere in the United States and 
overseas compels American businessmen to 
innovate and modernize—and to interna- 
tionalize their entire business scope and 
philosophy. 

History may well designate 1964 as the 
point in time in which the United States 
made the transition from a basically na- 
tional, inward-looking economy that has 
been dominated by domestic issues to a 
truly international economy. 

Consider these points: 

(1) That 1964 will see many economic 
records broken; but without displaying the 

rates which government, business, 
labor, and the consumer yearn for, The 
expansion we seek must come from the world 
market where, currently, U.S. foreign trade 
amounts to only about 7 percent of our 
gross national product compared to 29 per- 
cent in Europe’s Common Market and over 
30 percent for the United Kingdom. 

(2) That 1964 will not only be a year of 
transition but one which will find most 
Americans ill-prepared to master the inter- 
national business environment in which 
we shall have to operate. 

(3) That many American industries have 
already lost cost leadership to Japanese or 
European manufacturers. 

(4) That while foreign costs have been 
rising at a faster rate than in the United 
States, nevertheless U.S. labor costs—when 
measured in absolute dollars-and-cents 
terms—are advancing faster than theirs. 

(5) That overseas manufacturers have 
been expanding their productive capacity 
to the point where they will be pressured 
into an aggressive drive for new export out- 
lets. 

(6) That U.S. advantages in industrial 
productivity are being cut back by oversea 
competitors who are making much faster 
advances than we and who will find it quite 
easy to approach our levels. Indeed, the re- 
cent flow of American know-how to Europe 
and Japan represents a fantastic bargain 
for their producers, who can leapfrog tech- 
nologies and dispense with research and de- 
velopment outlays that haunt the profit 
and loss statements of their U.S. competi- 
tors. 

(7) That the effect of foreign penetration 
of American markets has not so much been 
the loss of domestic sales as it has been 
lower U.S. price and profit levels. In just a 
little over a decade, and despite record cor- 
porate profits overall, the profit rate on do- 
mestic investments has declined by more 
than one-third. And these depressed profits 
have come at the very time when more in- 
ducements are needed so that U.S. compa- 
nies can invest more heavily domestically 
in their own productivity. 

In capsule form, this is the challenge of 
keeping America competitive. It is a chal- 
lenge of productivity. And productivity is 
more than a simple question of stepping up 
management efficiency or keeping labor costs 
down or going out after more of the ex- 
port business. Increased productivity is a 
complex of factors such as these: 
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(1) Of investment policies by U.S. com- 
panies that will accelerate—drastically—im- 
provements in productivity through intro- 
duction of new technologies; 

(2) Of economic policies by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment—tax, trade, labor, antitrust, fair 
employment practice rules—that will make 
possible this accelerated rate of investment 
in U.S. productivity or will needlessly har- 
ass productivity; 

(3) Of labor-management policies that will 
relate wage rates and employment practices 
at home not just to domestic productivity, 
but to the crucial levels of labor costs and 
productivity in the countries with which the 
United States must compete. 

The expression, “the American team“ 
meaning government, industry, and labor— 
has more often been a phrase than a fact, 
except during war and other periods of great 
challenge. Keeping America competitive 
qualifies as the kind of national challenge 
which should result—through desire, not 
Federal decree—in a closer partnership and a 
wider view of our individual responsibilities 
as Americans. Successfully met, the chal- 
lenge can bring better business, more solid 
employment, and a strengthened position on 
the world scene. The alternative is lower 
productivity, reduced business, fewer jobs 
and lower incomes, and dangerously dimin- 
ished U.S. strength in world affairs. This is 
the year of transition in the new world of 
international competition. 


Trade 


Let us talk for a bit about foreign trade 
and the ways it affects our national pro- 
ductivity. 

Never in recorded history has there been 
such a period of economic interdependence 
among nations as there is today. Interna- 
tional trade and investment have soared to 
record heights, 

The benefits of expanded multilateral 
trade and investment can be seen most strik- 
ingly, perhaps, in the unparalleled living 
standards of the Western European countries. 
But they can also be seen here at home. 
Over 70 million of our people are gainfully 
employed. Our gross national product this 
year will reach a new peak; per capita con- 
sumption is the highest in our history. Un- 
like the frenzied decade of the twenties when 
post-World War I prosperity vanished in the 
waves of the great depression; the post- 
World War II era in which we find ourselves, 
has been one of more sound economic ac- 
complishment. 

The system and institutions of interna- 
tional finance on which world trade and in- 
vestment depend have been planned with 
care to avoid the restrictive autarchy of the 
thirties. The International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank are performing vital 
roles in spurring economic growth. Close 
cooperation among central bankers and fin- 
ance ministries is marked. The growth and 
complex interlacing of private commercial 
banks that supply the bulk of the credit es- 
sential to expanded trade is healtby and re- 
assuring. 

This is not to say that all is perfect. On 
the contrary, many economic problems have 
yet to be solved. 

Here at home we must strive to reduce our 
relatively high and persistent rate of unem- 
ployment a problem I do not feel would be 
helped by an FEPC law. 

Our balance-of-payments position must 
be improved. 

Abroad, the challenge of assisting the less- 
developed countries to reach the takeoff 
point of self-sustaining economic growth re- 
mains a serious one. Remaining barriers to 
international trade must be removed. In 
many countries that require the stimulus of 
foreign private investment, political instabil- 
ity and the absence of adequate protection 
to private foreign property have produced 
climates unfavorable for such investment. 
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In analyzing the prospects for keeping 
America competitive we must first look at 
our current position in today’s world. 


America’s role 


The U.S. economy is unique in the world 
community of nations. With only 6 percent 
of the world’s population we account for over 
one-third of its industrial production. Un- 
like other countries, which either predomi- 
nantly export raw materials and import 
manufactured goods, or vice versa, America 
is the world’s largest exporter and importer 
of both raw materials and of manufactured 
goods. Fora number of countries and a long 
list of commodities, we are the most import- 
ant market. At the same time, we are the 
biggest supplier to many countries of a wide 
variety of raw materials and manufactured 
goods. 

Many countries—especially those whose 
exports are dominated by one commodity— 
depend heavily on our purchases for their 
economic well-being. This is dramatically 
illustrated by taking one commodity, coffee, 
and imagining the repercussions that would 
follow the unlikely event that it suddenly 
lost favor among American consumers. 

We import over half of the world’s coffee 
production—$1 billion worth—every year. 
Were a successful synthetic coffee developed, 
the economies of Brazil, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, and Colombia would collapse. Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Honduras, 
and the Dominican Republic, as well as 
Portuguese Africa and countries formerly 
comprising British East Africa, would suf- 
fer drastically. Coffee is an extreme exam- 
ple. But for many other commodities and 
countries, the picture is similar, if less 
striking. 

United States investments abroad 


The importance of our role in world trade 
cannot be appreciated fully without con- 
sidering other basic facts. Americans invest 
more capital abroad than the citizens of any 
other country. Our total holdings in direct 
and portfolio investment overseas exceeded 
$50 billion at the beginning of last year. 
This tremendous sum not only contributes 
to economic growth in other countries, but 
also swells the volume of both our merchan- 
dise exports and our imports. 

Our Government provides the largest 
amounts of aid to other countries, either to 
assist in their economic advancement or to 
safeguard their independence. Since World 
War II, this country has extended over $100 
billion in economic and military aid to our 
friends and allies. 

To complete the picture of American pre- 
ponderance in the world economy today, we 
must remember that the U.S. dollar is the 
world’s dollar. Not only is it used more 
than any other currency to finance interna- 
tional trade, but it is by far the most im- 
portant currency in the monetary reserves of 
free world countries. 

United States not as dependent 

In striking contrast, the United States is 
not nearly so dependent upon the interna- 
tional economy, at least from a statistical 
standpoint, as other countries are on the 
United States. Although the sheer volumes 
of our exports and imports are higher than 
those of any other country, their ratios to our 
gross national product are much smaller than 
in many other countries. Our exports, for 
example, constitute only 4 percent of our 
gross national product. By comparison, Ger- 
many exports 16 percent of its gross national 
product, the United Kingdom 14 percent, and 
the Netherlands 35 percent. Our long-term 
private investment abroad in 1962—a large 
$2.5 billion—was still only some 3 percent of 
our gross private domestic investment of $79 
billion. 

Thus, we find a somewhat lopsided rela- 
tionship between the American and the in- 
ternational economies. Our relative role in 
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world trade is large. The dependence of 
other economies on our is striking. But our 
relative dependence on the rest of the world 
is far less pronounced. 


Growing interdependence 


Nonetheless, growing interdependence with 
the rest of the world is a requirement for 
continued prosperity and economic growth 
in the United States. The jobs of over 3 
million workers—6 percent of our total pri- 
vate employment—are dependent, directly 
or indirectly, on exports. A large number of 
workers also depend upon imports for their 
employment. We rely on foreign sources for 
many essential commodities, without which 
our economy could not function. Without 
a large foreign trade in both directions, the 
United States could not be economically 
prosperous or militarily strong. 


Increasing our trade surplus 


Despite our large trade surplus, more sales 
of our products overseas are required to help 
reduce our balance-of-payments deficit. 
From 1950 through 1962, the cumulative total 
of this deficit was $26 billion; to finance it 
we have drawn down our gold stocks by $9 
billion and increased our liquid liabilities to 
foreigners by $16 billion. 

Until the late 1950’s, these gold losses and 
expanded overseas liabilities could be con- 
sidered a good thing. They made possible 
the return to convertibility of other major 
currencies in 1958. One might even say that 
our payments deficit has helped to set the 
stage for the unparalleled wave of prosperity 
that has swept Western Europe and Japan. 

But our gold stocks, while still large at 
$15.5 billion, are nonetheless limited. We 
cannot go on year after year with continuing 
outflows of gold and increases in liabilities, 

Exports comprise almost two-thirds of our 
total receipts from abroad. On the surface, 
our surplus of exports over imports appears 
eminently satisfactory. Each year since 1960 
it has exceeded $4 billion. But one-tenth of 
our exports is paid for directly by Govern- 
ment programs. If we count only our com- 
mercial exports—sales of our products abroad 
in direct competition with those of other 
countries—the picture is not so favorable. 
Furthermore, although our exports are still 
larger than those of any other country, they 
have not been increasing as rapidly as those 
of most other trading nations. 

Conditions for increasing exports 

To increase our trade surplus, more Amer- 
ican firms must become export minded. At 
the same time, firms already engaged in ex- 
porting must intensify their efforts to sell 
abroad. Just as at home, in oversea markets 
sales volume is a function of price, quality, 
design, service, and marketing skill. 

More broadly speaking, our trade position 

on three fundamental conditions. 
The first of these is continued business pros- 
perity in our major markets of Canada, West- 
ern Europe, and Japan. Taken together, 
these countries absorb more than 50 percent 
of our exports. The volume of the goods we 
ship to them depends in large measure on 
their rates of economic growth. 

The second condition is keeping our costs 
and export prices in line with those of our 
major industrial competitors. Here our rec- 
ord over the past several years is good. 
Manufacturing costs and wholesale prices in 
Europe have been increasing more rapidly 
than in this country. But price increases 
announced in 1963, while not yet widespread, 
indicate that we shall have to remain firmly 
on guard against inflation. 

The third condition required to improve 
our position in world trade is freer access to 
the markets of other countries. Tariff bar- 
riers, already reduced considerably from pre- 
war days, must be reduced still further. 
Nontariff trade barriers such as import 
quotas, discriminatory taxes, and a host of 
other regulations that bar imports even more 
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effectively than tariffs, need to be swept 
away. 

The Kennedy round of trade negotiations 
under the auspices of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade is especially im- 
portant to our trade position for future 
years. Right now the outlook for lowering 
trade barriers is cloudy. The negotiations 
will be difficult and lengthy. Barriers to 
trade in agricultural products stem from 
deeply rooted social and political problems. 
We should realistically expect less progress 
in this category of goods than in manu- 
factures. 


The European Common Market 


Until now, the high rates of economic 
growth in the six countries of the European 
Common Market have acted as a tremendous 
spur to our exports to them. Between 1958 
and 1963, our sales to the six increased by 
well over 50 percent and last year totaled 
about $3.9 billion. In 1962 we ran a trade 
surplus of some $1.4 billion with the Com- 
mon Market. But our future trade position 
with this regional economic grouping will 
depend on the level of common external 
tariffs erected around the Common Market 
and on the common agricultural policy which 
remains a thorny issue among the Common 
Market countries. 

In 1962 the Common Market countries took 
$1.2 billion of our agricultural exports, one- 
third of our total commercial exports of 
farm products. But just as in this coun- 
try, agriculture is a domestic political and 
social problem in each European country. 
There is a real possibility that the EEC will 
impose a combination of variable import 
levies and a common external tariff that 
would bar us from substantial sales of our 
agricultural products. 

Even more striking than our increases in 
trade with the Common Market have been 
the very large amounts of direct private in- 
vestment placed there by American firms. 
Between 1958 and 1962 such investments in- 
creased by $2 billion to reach a total of over 
$3.7 billion. Many of our firms have become 
internationalized in the process. Their earn- 
ings abroad make a positive contribution to 
our balance of payments. 

To date, therefore, the high rates of growth 
of Common Market countries have stimulated 
our foreign trade. Whether this trend will 
continue will depend on the outcome of this 
year’s approaching trade negotiations, 


Less-developed countries 


The vast potential markets of the less-de- 
veloped countries—representing more than 
two-thirds of the world’s population—will 
not be realized until their economies can 
reach the takeoff stage. Extremely low per 
capita incomes combined with inadequate 
export earnings will prevent large increases 
in sales of our products to these countries 
for years to come. 

We have discovered, painfully at times, that 
assisting these countries to stimulate eco- 
nomic development is a difficult task at best. 
To date, foreign aid extended by this country 
and certain other industrial nations has not 
shown encouraging results. 

Perhaps there has been too much emphasis 
on government-to-government grants and 
loans. In its idealism, the United States has 
probably overstressed social reform programs, 
be they concerned with land tenure or tax 
collections. But we can be justly proud of 
our postwar record of technical assistance to 
developing countries. 

The major weakness in our aid programs 
to date has been our inability to harness our 
private enterprise system to encourage de- 
velopment goals. 

Those aspects of our aid programs designed 
to encourage private investment should be 
retained and strengthened. The recent 
broadening of the investment guaranty pro- 
gram to cover not only risks of inconverti- 
bility and war but also insurrection, rebel- 
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lion, and other political hazards is a step in 
the right direction. Guarantees now cover 
over a billion dollars of foreign investment, 
with an additional $3.5 billion pending in 
applications. Direct investment provides 
capital resources for increasing output. In 
addition, and much more basic, is the contri- 
bution private investment makes in trans- 
ferring modern technology and management 
practices to developing countries. 


The outlook 


Each year since 1959, America has produced 
a healthy surplus on its trading account. 
Exports in 1963 broke all previous records. 
Except for a brief period following the Suez 
crisis, they have risen at an average rate of 
5 percent perannum. The value of our total 
commercial exports—leaving aside all Gov- 
ernment-financed exports—indicates that 
we are maintaining our competitive position 
in world markets. But the question is not 
whether we can hold our own. It is, rather, 
whether we can improve on an already ex- 
cellent record. The answer depends on trends 
and policies on both the domestic and inter- 
national fronts, 

On the domestic side, holding the lid on 
costs and prices and Federal harassments 
while improving our productivity is the key 
to maintaining our competitive position in 
world trade. 

On the international side, we have yet to 
bring our balance-of-payments deficit down 
to manageable proportions. 

Fundamental to maintaining and improv- 
ing our competitive position is greater access 
to world markets through continued reduc- 
tion of trade barriers. To achieve this we 
must be prepared to and able to meet more 
foreign competition in our home markets. 
The trade negotiations in Geneva will be difi- 
cult and prolonged; on their positive results 
rest world hopes for continuing the postwar 
blossoming of international trade and in- 
vestment. 

Protecting the dollar 

Another very vital area in which the ability 
of the United States to compete is vividly 
pointed up is the matter of protecting the 
integrity of the dollar. 

In today’s international commerce, the 
United States is banker to the world. The 
U.S. dollar is the essential weight and meas- 
ure that the rest of the world uses to evaluate 
men’s labors and the worth of goods and 
services. 

(In connection with these remarks, I have 
relied heavily upon the learned opinions of 
Congressman THomas Curtis, an acknowl- 
edged fiscal expert of the other body.) 

If we cannot handle our own fiscal affairs 
in a way which will maintain the integrity 
of the dollar, we cannot expect to hold our 
position of leadership in world trade for long. 

The drain on our gold reserves is not a new 
phenomenon, but it is only within the last 
few years that it has reached serious propor- 
tions. Since 1949, the United States has had 
a net loss of nearly $9 billion in gold, reduc- 
ing our reserves to $15.7 billion. Until 1958, 
the yearly deficits and the losses of gold 
related to them were necessary in order to 
increase international monetary reserves. 
Without the increases in liquidity provided 
by U.S. deficits and gold losses, it is difficult 
to imagine how a free and healthy postwar 
international trade and payments system 
would have been restored. 


Increased gold outflow 


Since 1958, however, both the deficit and 
the gold outflow have been substantially 
larger—around $3.5 billion per year—and 
have shown a stubborn resistance to im- 
provement. We are left now with only $12 
billion in gold to back our currency, and 
less than $4 billion with which to meet po- 
tential foreign claims of about $25 billion. 

It is apparent from these figures that a 
sudden and large-scale liquidation of foreign 
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dollar balances could lead to serious conse- 
quences, perhaps even to the collapse of the 
free world’s entire trade and payments sys- 
tem, 

One way to avoid a run on the dollar is 
by eliminating our balance-of-payments de- 
ficit as soon as possible. Another way is by 
avoiding inflation, which erodes the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar at home and 
which also decreases our competitive posi- 
tion in world markets. And, unfortunately, 
sales lost overseas would mean jobs lost at 
home. 


FREE WORLD STAKE IN THE DOLLAR 


Of course, the rest of the free world does 
have a vital stake in the integrity of the 
dollar, and will not deliberately bring about 
its collapse. What is happening instead is 
a gradual erosion process which can have, in 
the end, the same dire results as a sudden 
collapse. The United States is the showplace 
of the free enterprise system. If we are 
forced to devalue the dollar, that system as 
well as the prestige and power of the United 
States itself will be seriously diminished. 

On the positive side, there are a number 
of important assets in our balance of pay- 
ments. These include our favorable balance 
of trade, our income from foreign invest- 
ments, and the income we derive as the 
world’s banker. All these are in the private 
sector, 

The negative influences 


The negative influences are in the Gov- 
ernment sector. Number one, of course, is 
foreign aid. While I am in favor of a prop- 
erly administered foreign aid program, so 
far I think many of our efforts have been 
very wasteful. We may well have created 
damage instead of good in many cases. 

The second important negative element on 
our balance of payments is the military 
spending overseas, including both our mili- 
tary aid to other nations and the mainte- 
nance of our own forces in other countries. 
It is these two areas of Government expendi- 
ture that have largely created our basic 
imbalance. 

Here are some specific measures we should 
take to reverse the continuing outflow of 
U.S. gold, and the erosion of our interna- 
tional position. 

First, we must recognize that our interest 
rate structure cannot be geared only to our 
domestic requirements. If we are to remain 
the world’s banker, our interest rates must 
reflect the demand for money in the inter- 
national marketplace. 

Second, the time is long past for a 
thorough review of our foreign economic and 
military assistance programs. While these 
are indeed essential to our national security, 
they must be directly related to an amount 
we can afford. 

Third, we must initiate vigorous efforts 
to equalize the competitive conditions which 
exist between U.S. exporters and those of 
other industrialized nations. We should 
encourage other countries to relate wage 
scales more closely to productivity. We must 
work toward a system which would measure 
the economic differentials existing between 
nations, and which would then apply this 
differential to goods traded in the interna- 
tional marketplace. 

The fourth area is closely related to the 
third. More must be done to impress upon 
all sectors of our own economy the need to 
maintain our competitive position in world 
trade. Wage increases should be kept below 
the i in productivity. Government 
harassment of business must be curtailed. 

Part of the gains in productivity should 
be returned to the consumer—in the form of 
lower prices—and to the investor—in the 
form of a return on his investment. It takes 
about $25,000 of new investment money to 
create one new job, so if more jobs are to 
be created, we must offer investors attrac- 
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tive returns and freedom from unnecessary 
Federal controls. 

The fifth area that needs attention con- 
cerns Government fiscal policy and inflation. 
The large and persistent series of budget 
deficits which have occurred in recent years 
are building up an inflationary pressure 
which we cannot ignore. It may blow up in 
our faces if we do not change course. We 
simply must stop spending more money than 
we take in. 

Sixth, policies which will increase the 
productivity of American industry are es- 
sential. As a first step, depreciation sched- 
ules—revised just last year—should be ex- 
amined again to make them even more 
realistic. Many of our major oversea com- 
petitors, recognizing rapid obsolescence, per- 
mit faster writeoff schedules than our 
Government does. 

The most important need in this area, 
however, concerns manpower retraining. 
There are more jobs going begging today than 
there are people unemployed. Of course, 
we cannot train an unemployed laborer to 
fill a skilled technician's job. What we can 
do, instead, is to train a worker who already 
has some skill to fill the technician's job, 
then train the laborer to fill the vacated, 
less-skilled position. This would upgrade our 
labor force all along the line. 

Fortunately, U.S. industry and labor unions 
already have programs of this nature un- 
derway. But they do not exist on the mas- 
sive scale needed. The key is the develop- 
ment of a general movement in which a large 
cross-section of the Nation’s labor force is 
actively engaged in job escalation. 

The final point relates to the time when 
the U.S. balance-of-payments deficits are 
eliminated. We must develop, through the 
International Monetary Fund, mechanisms to 
provide sufficient international liquidity to 
meet the growing needs of world trade. Al- 
ready our Government is discussing pro- 
posals of this nature with the International 
Monetary Fund. 

While the nations study the problem of 
future world liquidity to finance balance- 
of-payments deficits, they should also direct 
their attention to improving the adjust- 
ment mechanism of the international pay- 
ments system—the mechanism by which 
countries eliminate imbalances in their in- 
ternational payment, including exchange rate 
adjustments. A properly functioning ad- 
justment mechanism would tend to prevent 
deficits from arising in the first place and 
would correct them quickly if they did 
develop. 

Foreign productivity 


Perhaps one of the most important aspects 
of this question of how American business 
can keep competitive is the matter of man- 
power and wages rates and productivity 
rates. 

I do not think the manpower problems 
of American industry would be helped by 
passage of an equal employment law which 
would take employment out of the hands 
of business and place it in the hands of a 
bureaucrat not even answerable to the Amer- 
ican voters. 

(Dr, Yale Brozen, professor of business 
economics at the University of Chicago is 
one of our Nation’s experts on manpower. I 
have been guided by some of his recent 
writings in preparing this portion of my 
remarks.) 

American employers pay the highest wage 
rates in the world. Im spite of this, the 
United States sells $18 billion worth of mer- 
chandise in other countries, in addition to 
the goods exported with the assistance of 
foreign aid funds. These sales are made in 
the face of transportation costs and tariffs, 
and against the competition of local firms 
and other foreign competitors with much 
lower hourly costs. 
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The magnificent record of the United 
States results from the much higher pro- 
ductivity of American firms and their de- 
velopment of superior and unique products. 
With their higher productivity, unit labor 
costs on many products are lower than those 
of foreign firms paying much lower wage 
rates. 

The outstanding productivity flows from 
a combination of a better educated labor 
force (the average level of education in the 
United States is that of a high school gradu- 
ate), a larger amount of capital per man, 
and excellent management. 

However, we face foreign competitors 
whose productivity is growing more rapidly 
than our own. While this might be inter- 
preted as a threat to American ability to 
continue selling abroad, it should not be. 
Rather, it is a threat to our ability to main- 
tain the same margin of superiority in 
American over foreign wage rates. 

As long as we continue to buy abroad, we 
shall continue to sell abroad, assuming that 
foreigners do not wish to hoard American 
dollars or use them only to invest in 
American-owned assets. 


Productivity and foreign competition 

Foreign firms succeed in penetrating the 
U.S. market when shipping the goods which 
they produce relatively more efficiently. 
The word “relatively” should be emphasized. 
We may be more productive in all lines than 
foreigners are. In some lines, however, we 
are only 10 percent more productive. 

If foreigners tried to sell us these latter 
items, they could do so only if they were 
willing to take one-sixth the income per 
hour which Americans receive. If they sell 
us items in which we are only 10 percent 
more productive, they can compete and still 
obtain incomes per hour up to ten-elevenths 
of the American income per hour. 

Herein, of course, is the primary reason 
wage rates in the United States are much 
higher than elsewhere in the world. We pro- 
duce more per hour. The more we shift our 
resources—our manpower, capital, and 
natural resources—out of low-productivity 
industries into high-productivity industries, 
the higher our incomes and wage rates will 
be. 


By allowing other nations to produce those 
items where our productivity is relatively 
low, we avoid being forced to use our man- 
power in low- productivity lines. As we con- 
tract our low-productivity industries and ex- 
pand our high ones, our wage rates and 
incomes will rise. 

Our export industries, such as mining and 
roadbuilding equipment, transport equip- 
ment, and chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
have high productivity and pay wage and 
fringe benefits averaging about $3.50 per 
hour. Our protected industries, which are 
suffering a loss of their domestic markets in 
spite of the protection they are accorded— 
industries such as pottery, apparel, and 
textiles—pay wage and fringe benefits of less 
than $2 an hour. These latter industries are 
not competing successfully in spite of their 
low wage rates, because their productivity 
is relatively lower even than their wage 
rates, and often because Federal interference 
in their business has upset the free-market 
economy. 


Research and competition 


Research and development of better prod- 
ucts and processes is becoming an increas- 
ingly important factor in maintaining sales 
and profits in the face of growing foreign and 
domestic competition. We have raised pro- 
ductivity in some industries by producing a 
more valuable product and thus kept, or cre- 
ated, a market. 

Our export industries tend to be our in- 
tensive research industries. The develop- 
ment of new and improved products and of 
more productive processes, in addition to the 
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flexibility of American manufacturing orga- 
nizations, makes it possible to sell abroad 
goods which have little competition. 

The share of intensive research industries 
in our growing export sales has risen from 
23 percent in the late 1920's to 50 percent of 
a quadrupled amount of exports in 1962, At 
the same time, we are increasing our imports 
of the standard manufactured goods instead 
of producing them here. 

The statement has become common in 
American corporate reports that “40 (or some 
comparable mumber) percent of our sales 
consists of products which did not exist 10 
years ago.” Producing these products has 
meant changes in processes and a flexibility 
of labor (including management labor) 
which requires a high level of generalized 
skill, It is this flexibility and mobility of la- 
bor adapting to changing markets which has 
made it possible to meet the changing char- 
acter of foreign competition while still main- 
taining the superiority of American wage 
rates. This flexibility and mobility of labor 
must be maintained in the future if we are 
te continue to remain competitive—there can 
be little doubt that an FEPC law would ad- 
versely affect labor flexibility. 


Labor mobility 


To adapt to foreign competition, labor 
must transfer from our relatively less pro- 
ductive to our relatively more productive in- 
dustries. In some cases, however, the trans- 
fer is restricted and, in a few instances, the 
reverse process is occurring. Because of the 
overpricing of manpower in such industries 
as steel and coal mining, men are losing jobs. 
To avoid unemployment, they are taking jobs 
where their productivity (and wage rates) 
are lower. The overpricing of labor in high 
productivity industries causes product prices 
to be higher than they need be—or should 
be—in the very industries which would nor- 
mally enjoy high export sales. 


Misallocation of capital 


The overpricing of labor in some industries 
produces an additional effect, besides re- 
stricting job opportunities and the mobility 
of labor. It also causes capital to be allo- 
cated to inefficient uses and holds down the 
rise of productivity which would otherwise 
occur in our relatively less productive 
industries, 

High rates set for skilled labor in some in- 
dustries are also causing misallocation of 
capital. Auto plants and coal mines may be 
more highly automated, because of very steep 
wage rates, than they should be. And they 
are using capital which could be better em- 
ployed elsewhere. If capital were not em- 
ployed in these uses, it would be available 
for raising the level of automation and the 
productivity of workers in the less produc- 
tive industries. These industries would then 
be less likely to lose their markets to foreign 
competition and could provide more jobs. 

Supply of capital 

Even with the present set of prices for la- 
bor, there would be less misallocation of 
capital and more employment if our pres- 
ent tax structure were less onerous. At pres- 
ent, there are three layers of taxation of 
income from capital—local property taxes, the 
50 percent corporate profits tax, and the per- 
sonal income tax. 

The net result is a great slowing in the 
rate of saving and capital formation in this 
country, and an increased tendency to in- 
vest abroad rather than in the United States. 
This has slowed the rise of productivity (and 
real wage rates) and is making it possible 
for other nations to catch up with us. 

With a lower level of business property 
taxes and corporate earnings taxes, the sup- 
ply of capital would grow more rapidly. 
This could provide the capital demanded in 
sectors of industry where labor is now over- 
priced without draining it from alternate 
“uses. With more capital available in the 
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balance of the economy, productivity could 
be increased sufficiently in some lines to with- 
stand foreign competition and to provide 
more and better paid jobs. 

If the supply of new capital were augment- 
ed, wage boosts now causing unemployment 
would not do so, 

Adapting to the new competition 

Adaptability to the changing productivity 
among different foreign industries is the es- 
sential requirement for meeting the new 
competition abroad and in domestic markets, 
If prices and wage rates are allowed to move 
freely in response to the impact of changing 
conditions, free markets can serve as the 
primary mechanism for adapting the econ- 
omy. 

It is a familiar but disconcerting fact that 
in the last few years, the United States has 
been losing position among the trading na- 
tions of the world. While our foreign trade 
has generally kept pace with the overall 
growth of the U.S. economy since World War 
II. and in some years exceeded it, we never- 
theless account for a smaller proportion of 
world trade than we used to—about 20 per- 
cent compared to 26 percent in 1953. 

The productive capacity, developed by 
Western Europe and Japan to meet the needs 
of the reconstruction period following the 
war, is now looking for other markets. These 
countries are stepping up exports to the 
United States and to other nations. In this 
country, our relatively high levels of unem- 
ployment reflect, to some degree, the increase 
in imports from abroad and the drop in our 
share of world markets. 

If we are honest with ourselves in our be- 
lief in the free enterprise system, we should 
not be critical of the new worldwide com- 
petition. Indeed, this country, through its 
vision and generosity during the postwar 
period, helped bring it about. From a broad 
viewpoint, this was precisely what had to 
be done, not only as an anti-Communist 
protective device, but also in the interests 
of world progress. So I do not look on this 
new competition as a necessarily bad devel- 
opment, 

Improving our position 


There are three principal points which are 
central to achieving the goal of an improved 
competitive position of the United States in 
world markets. 

First is a growing recognition, not only in 
private industry, but in Government also, 
that there is an almost direct relationship 
between capital investment and economic 
growth. An FEPC law would not encourage 
new capital investment. 

A dynamic equipment policy 

The second point deals with the attitude 
of business management. If we are to have 
a growth-sustaining level of productive capi- 
tal investment, American business leaders 
must adopt a dynamic equipment policy in 
a very real sense. They must understand 
what makes that policy tick in order to give 
it a personal leadership on a day-to-day 
basis, This involves a determination, not 
only to search our replacement opportuni- 
ties, but to divest one’s self of uneconomical 
investments already made, 

Despite our advances in modern manage- 
ment, there remains in this country a good 
deal of folklore in the ideas and techniques 
governing business investment policy. 
Above all, there is frequently a lack of dyna- 
mism in searching out opportunities to mod- 
ernize. An FEPC law hardly would encour- 
age employer dynamism. 

Producers of capital equipment 

The third point applies to the producers of 
capital equipment as distinguished from the 
users. Obviously, the new equipment and 
the new techniques must be developed in a 
practical way—not because they are simply 
unique, but because they are uniquely able 
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to solve the needs of a particular company or 
industry. In effect, we must have an equal 
and parallel determination on the part of 
the suppliers of productivity raising equip- 
ment to innovate at a greater rate, with more 
imagination, and with more reference to the 
needs of the user. 


More professional managers in Europe 


Overall, our competitors in Europe have 
developed a management know-how which 
is more professional and sophisticated than 
we have in this country. But at the same 
time, they have a great competitive disad- 
vantage because they are so dependent on 
government regulation. They have come to 
accept government edicts as the end-all, and 
this gives us an important advantage. 

If we do not stay on our toes, we may well 
lose this competitive advantage we have. 
To maintain our business system on a com- 
petitive, free enterprise basis, we must im- 
prove industrial self-regulation and actively 
work toward a lessening of government 
regulation. 

And I submit to the Senate that one way 
to avoid additional governmental regulation 
of business—unnecessary regulation—is to 
refuse passage of title VII of this bill now 
before us. 

It is abundantly clear that American free 
enterprise business must meet growing in- 
ternational competition in the near future. 
It is the business of this Senate to help the 
free enterprise system meet that competition, 
It is not the business of this Senate to fur- 
ther harass and hamstring business simply 
because we are being subjected to strong 
pressures in the name of “morality.” 

If American industry comes under Federal 
employment dictation and cannot compete 
in the future, the unemployment problem in 
this Nation will be a tragedy beyond imagi- 
nation. If it is jobs for Americans we are 
concerned about, we must face up to the 
challenge confronting our business system. 
And we must help workers and employers— 
not doom them to bureaucracy and in- 
efficiency and added expense and frustration. 

I have stated many times on this floor that 
I regard it as morally wrong to discriminate 
in hiring. I also think it often is bad busi- 
ness, 

But, I must insist with equal vigor that 
it is the ultimate in folly, the very repudia- 
tion of wisdom, for the Federal Government 
to fatally complicate the American economy 
in a time of worldwide economic challenge, 

A strong legal case can, and has been, 
made for the unconstitutionality of title 
VII of this bill. We also have indicated that 
title VII would operate to the disadvantage 
of individual workers and labor unions. It 
also would clamp impossible requirements on 
small businessmen. It would be virtually 
unenforcible. 

But perhaps all of these follies are exceeded 
by the “unwisdom” of hanging this title VII 
millstone around the necks of the larger 
American firms; those firms employing by 
far the majority of American workers and 
involying nearly all American unions; those 
firms which operate in both the domestic and 
foreign markets. 

Let us meet the challenge of world com- 
petition with determination—not timidity. 
Let us likewise meet the challenge of equal 
opportunities for Americans with reasoned 
good will—not harassing Federal coercion, 


STATE COURT-—-FEDERAL COURT REMOVAL 


Certain sections of the pending civil rights 
package, other than those dealing with pub- 
lic accommodations and employment give, I 
believe, just cause for alarm. Title IX, de- 
fining procedures in removal to other courts 
of civil rights cases, is one such section. 
This title provides that a defendant who has 
sought remoyal of a State court suit to a 
Federal court on the ground that he would 
be denied his civil rights in the State court, 
may appeal to the Federal Court of Appeals, 
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on order of the Federal district court send- 
ing the case back to the State court. 

In other words, title IX makes reviewable 
in higher Federal courts the action of lower 
Federal courts in remanding a civil rights 
case back to the State courts. Under present 
law, such Federal court order is not review- 
able. The case must be disposed of, as it 
should be, in the State courts before it can 
be again appealed to the Federal courts. 

The enactment of title IX into law could 
easily paralyze the processes of all of our 
State courts in the field of civil rights. Con- 
celvably, the delicate balance of power which 
has been maintained throughout the years 
between the jurisdiction and powers of the 
parallel system of Federal and State courts 
could be destroyed. 

Present statute, title 28, United States 
Code Annotated, section 1447(d) now pro- 
vides: 

“An order remanding a case to a State court 
from which it was removed is not reviewable 
on appeal or otherwise, except that an order 
remanding a case to the State court from 
which it was removed pursuant to section 
1443 of this title shall be reviewable by ap- 
peal or otherwise.” 

Section 1443 of title 28 has to do with the 
removability specifically, of civil rights cases 
and provides as follows: 

“Any of the following civil actions or crimi- 
nal prosecutions, commenced in a State court 
may be removed by the defendant to the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the dis- 
trict and division embracing the place where- 
in it is pending: (1) Against any person who 
is denied or cannot enforce in the courts of 
such State a right under any law providing 
for the equal civil rights of citizens of the 
United States, or of all persons within the 
jurisdiction thereof; (2) for any act under 
color of authority derived from any law pro- 
viding for equal rights, or for refusing to do 
any act on the ground that it would be in- 
consistent with such law. (June 25, 1948, 
c. 646, 62 Stat. 938.)” 

Title IX is highly discriminatory, giving 
certain minority groups a weapon all of their 
own. The new title could effectively pre- 
vent for a long period of time any trial, Fed- 
eral or State. 

Historically, the litigation of Federal 
questions was left to the State courts in 
cases filed in such courts, with recourse to 
the U.S. Supreme Court through appellate 
procedures. Then, as the process of removal 
and remand developed by trial and error, the 
present procedure was devised. Since 1887 
it has proved to be the only feasible proce- 
dure and has been the law that the decision 
of the U.S. district judge, on the motion to 
remand, has the effect of revesting in the 
State court the power to proceed with the 
case, without suspending or destroying the 
power of that court, during an extended pe- 
riod of delay necessarily arising from an 
appeal to the Court of Appeals of the 
United States from the order remanding the 
case. 

The devastating effect of this proposed 
amendment upon State courts is apparent 
when it is realized that under the present 
statutes, removal is accomplished by a sim- 
ple act of the party, without the necessity of 
any order by either a State or Federal judge. 
One of the litigants, by a simple filing of the 
petition and appurtenant papers, automati- 
cally removes the case to the Federal court. 
Thereafter no process of any kind can issue 
from the State court, no depositions can be 
taken, hearings scheduled or in process must 
be suspended. The State court is powerless 
to maintain the status quo. Upon the re- 
turn date of subpenas theretofore issued, 
witnesses need not appear, and there is no 
way to fix new return dates. Witnesses who 
are sought for cross-examination in the 
cause may not be served with State sub- 
penas and they may not be reached by 
Federal process because there has been no 
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determination by the Federal court of its 
jurisdiction. orders cannot be 
issued in the State court, although the Fed- 
eral court has the power to do so in aid of 
its jurisdiction, pending a determination 
thereof. 

The legal relief available is an immediate 
application to the Federal court for a re- 
mand, on the basis that the removal was 
improper and that the Federal court lacks 
jurisdiction. This is a matter presented to 
the Federal judge for determination by him 
as a part of procedure within the Federal 
judicial system. It is not within the control 
of the State courts. 

Under the present statute, the litigant 
wishing the protection of the Federal courts 
already has two effective safeguards. The 
motion to remand is decided by a Federal 
judge. If the Federal judge determines that 
the Federal court does not have jurisdiction 
and that the State court should be permit- 
ted to proceed, the litigant still has the right 
to obtain a determination of Federal ques- 
tions in due course of appellate review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

There is little justification for the proposed 
title IX. It flies in the face of the experience 
which resulted in the passage of the act of 
March 3, 1887, chapter 373, section 6, 24 
Statutes at Large 552. This provided that an 
order remanding a case to the State court 
shall be “immediately carried into execu- 
tion” and “no appeal or writ of error” from 
the order should be allowed. Thereafter the 
present wording was embodied in section 
1447 of title 28 so that subparagraph (d) now 
reads: “An order remanding a case to the 
State court from which it was removed is 
not reviewable on appeal or otherwise.” 

The practical effect of the amendment 
would be to place in the hands of a litigant 
in civil rights cases the power to destroy 
the power-producing effects of State proceed- 
ings, without any judge of any court having 
found that the State court was without ju- 
risdiction, and in the face of a finding by a 
US. district court that the State court was 
vested with jurisdiction and the Federal 
court had no right to proceed in the cause. 
In a case where the State courts had en- 
joined the commission of unlawful acts, all 
process and all proceedings of the State 
court would be nullified for many months. 
By the time that the matter was reached on 
the appellate docket of the court of appeals 
of the particular circuit involved, the acts 
enjoined by the State court would have 
long since been carried to consummation in 
direct violation of orders of that court. The 
issues would have become moot. 

Under present procedure, a case is re- 
moved from State to Federal court simply 
by the defendant's filing in the Federal court 
a “verified petition containing a short and 
plain statement of the facts which entitle 
him or them to removal, and other papers of 
the case, title 28, United States Code Anno- 
tated, section 1446(a). The petition for re- 
moval of a criminal prosecution may be filed 
at any time before trial,’” section 1446(c). 
Minimum bond is required, section 1446(d). 
Whether the Federal court has jurisdiction, 
that is, whether the case was properly re- 
moved, is a question for the Federal court. 

It is obvious that to allow an appeal as to 
whether the case was properly remanded 
would cause great delay in the prosecution 
of the case. 

A Federal court judge of the fourth cir- 
cuit explained what is now section 1447(d): 

“The purpose of the statutory provision 
* * * was to obviate the delay which would 
result over reviewing orders of removal.” 
(Ex parte Bopst, 4th Circuit, 1938, 95 Fed. 
2d 828, 829.) 

On the other hand, not allowing an appeal 
merely requires that the litigation proceed. 
Any Federal rights claimed, can, under any 
circumstances, be reviewed by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court by direct appellate procedure. 


June 19 


Mr. Chief Justice Fuller said in Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Company v. Fitzgerald (40 
L. Ed. 536, 543 (1896) ) : 

“So far as the mere question of the forum 
was concerned, Congress was manifestly of 
opinion that the determination of the cir- 
cuit (now district) court that jurisdiction 
could not be maintained, should be final, 
since it would be an uncalled-for hardship 
to subject the party who, not having sought 
the jurisdiction of the circuit court, suc- 
ceeded on the merits in the State court, to 
the risk of the reversal of his Judgment, not 
because of error supervening on the trial, 
but because a disputed question of diverse 
citizenship had been erroneously decided by 
the circuit court; while as to applications 
for removal on the ground that the cause 
arose under the Constitution, laws or trea- 
ties of the United States, that this finality 
was equally expedient, as questions of the 
latter character, if decided against the 
claimant, would be open to revision under 
section 709, irrespective of the ruling of 
the circuit court in that regard in the mat- 
ter of removal. 

“It must be remembered that when Fed- 
eral questions arise in causes pending in the 
State courts, those courts are perfectly com- 
petent to decide them, and it is their duty 
to do so, 

“As this court speaking through Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan, in Robb v. Connolly (111 U.S. 
624, 637) said: ‘Upon the State courts, 
equally with the courts of the Union, rests 
the obligation to guard, enforce, and pro- 
tect every right granted or secured by the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof, whenever 
those rights are involved in any suit or pro- 
ceeding before them; for the judges of the 
State courts are required to take an oath to 
support that Constitution, and they are 
bound by it, and the laws of the United 
States made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made under their authority, as the 
supreme law of the land, “anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding'.“ If they fail 
therein, and withhold or deny rights, privi- 
leges, or immunities secured by the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, the 
party aggrieved may bring the case from the 
highest court in the State in which the ques- 
tion could be decided to this Court for final 
and conclusive determination.” 

The history of what is now 28 USCA 1447 
(d) was explained by Mr. Justice Van De- 
vanter in Employers Reinsurance Corp. v. 
Bryant (81 L. Ed. 289, 292-293. (1937) ); 

“For a long period an order of a Federal 
court remanding a cause to the State court 
whence it has been removed could not be 
reexamined on writ of error or appeal, be- 
cause not a final judgment or decree in the 
sense of the controlling statute. But in 
occasional instances such an order was re- 
examined in effect on petition for mandamus, 
and this on the theory that the order, if 
erroneous, amounted to a wrongful refusal 
to proceed with the cause and that in the 
absence of other adequate remedy man- 
damus was appropriate to compel the infe- 
rior court to exercise its authority. 

“By the act of March 3, 1875, chapter 137, 
18 Statutes at Large 472, dealing with the 
jurisdiction of the circuit (now district) 
courts, Congress provided, in section 5, that 
if a circuit court should be satisfied at any 
time during the pendency of a suit brought 
therein, or removed thereto from a State 
court, that ‘such suit does not really or 
substantially involve a dispute or contro- 
versy properly within’ its ‘jurisdiction’, the 
court should proceed no further therein, but 
should ‘dismiss the suit or remand it to the 
court from which it was removed, as justice 
may require. Thus far this section did 
little more than to make mandatory a prac- 
tice theretofore largely followed, but some- 
times neglected, in the circuit courts. But 
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the section also contained a concluding par- 
agraph, wholly new, providing that the order 

‘dismissing or remanding the said cause to 
the State court’ should be reviewable on 
writ of error or appeal. This provision for 
an appellate review continued in force until 
it was expressly repealed by the act of March 
3, 1887, chapter 373, section 6, 24 Statutes 
at Large 552, which also provided that an 
order remanding a cause to a State court 
should be ‘immediately carried into execu- 
tion’ and ‘no appeal or writ of error’ from 
the order should be allowed. 

“The question soon arose whether the pro- 
visions just noticed in the act of March 3, 
1887, should be taken broadly as excluding 
remanding orders from all appellate review, 

ess of how invoked, or only as for- 
bidding their review on writ of error or ap- 
peal. The question was considered and an- 
swered by this Court in several cases, the 
uniform ruling being that the provisions 
should be construed and applied broadly as 
prohibiting appellate reexamination of such 
an order, where made by a circuit (now dis- 
trict) court, regardless of the mode in which 
the reexamination is sought. A leading 
case on the subject is Re Pennsylvania Co. 
187 U.S. 451, 34 L. Ed. 738, 11 Supreme Court 
141, which dealt with a petition for man- 
damus requiring the judges of a circuit court 
to reinstate, try and adjudicate a suit which 
they, in the circuit court, had remanded to 
the State court whence it had been removed. 
After referring to the earlier statutes and 
practice and coming to the act of March 3, 
1887, this Court said (p. 454): 

“In terms, it only abolishes appeals and 
writs of error, it is true, and does not men- 
tion writs of mandamus; and it is unques- 
tionably a general rule, that the abrogation 
of one remedy does not affect another. But 
in this case we think it was the intention 
of Congress to make the judgment of the 
circuit court remanding a cause to the State 
court final and conclusive. The general ob- 
ject of the act is to contract the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts. The abrogation 
of the writ of error and appeal would have 
had little effect in putting an end to the 
question of removal, if the writ of man- 
damus could still have been sued out in 
this Court. It is true that the general su- 
pervisory power of this Court over inferior 
jurisdictions is of great moment in a public 
point of view, and should not, upon light 
grounds, be deemed to be taken away in 
any case. Still, although the writ of 
mandamus is not mentioned in the section, 
yet the use of the words “such remand shall 
be immediately carried into execution,” in 
addition to the prohibition of appeal and 
writ of error, is strongly indicative of an 
intent to suppress further prolongation of 
the controversy by whatever process. We 
are, therefore, of opinion that the act has 
the effect of taking away the remedy by 
mandamus as well as that of appeal and 
writ of error.“ 

In U.S. v. Rice, (90 Lawyers edition 982, 988 
(1949) ), Mr. Justice Stone said: 

“Congress, by the adoption of these pro- 
visions, as thus construed, established the 
policy of not permitting interruption of the 
litigation of the merits of a removed cause 
by prolonged litigation of questions of juris- 
diction of the district court to which the 
cause is removed. This was accomplished by 
denying any form of review or an order for 
remand, and before final judgment of an 
order denying remand. In the former case, 
Congress has directed that upon the remand 
the litigation should proceed in the State 
court from which the cause was removed. 
* * * But the congressional policy of avoid- 
ing interruption of the litigation of the 
merits of removed causes, properly begun in 
State courts, is as pertinent to those removed 
by the United States as by any other suitor.” 

It is readily apparent that title IX would 
allow civil chaos without giving State au- 
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thorities any remedy. After the prosecu- 
tion is prepared, a criminal defendant could 
wait until minutes before trial and have the 
case removed. Then, when several days or 
a week later the Federal court has decided it 
has no jurisdiction and an order of remand 
is entered, such defendant could appeal that 
order. Trial could be put off almost indefi- 
nitely, especially considering the congested 
dockets of the Federal courts of appeal. 

The end will not justify the means, in this 
title of the bill, as it will not in other titles. 
In this case, the end itself is of highly de- 
batable wisdom. Justice is delayed, and arti- 
ficial obstructions are thrown in the path of 
the orderly disposal of cases, 

It is very important that it be understood 
that an appeal from a remand is not neces- 
sary to protect Federal rights. A Federal 
judge does the remanding. The State courts 
can and will enforce the Constitution; if 
not, the Supreme Court of the United States 
can correct the mistake. Allowing appeal 
from remand, especially in a highly inflam- 
mable atmosphere, leaves a hiatus, a vacuum, 
in which law and order may well suffer ir- 
reparable harm. 

I would like to close by again stating that 
in my opinion much of this proposed legis- 
lation is patently unconstitutional. To those 
who are advising us that the end will justify 
the means, I must say the proposed legis- 
lation is disr and destroying the 
wisdom written into the Constitution by our 
forefathers. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
selected certain letters from those writ- 
ing to me expressing concern about the 
pending civil rights legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent they be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


Dear SENATOR TOWER: For the past 17 years 
my home has been in Texas. During World 
War II I served for a time in the 349th F.A. 
Regiment (colored) as a second lieutenant. 
Prior to my military service I had lived al- 
most all of my life in Colorado. 

I have observed segregation in various parts 
of the South during the war, and since, in 
addition to my service in 349th F.A. I have 
also seen it in northern Colorado, as prac- 
ticed against the Mexicans. I have many 
friends among Texans of Mexican descent. 
I am proud to say that several years ago the 
Colorado State University football team it- 
self selected a colored boy as its most valu- 
able player. 

I am very strongly against segregation or 
any other infringement upon the rights of 
any citizen. I believe, with the Declaration 
of Independence, that all men are created 
equal. and should so be treated. 

I believe that justice—and injustice, too— 
comes first of all from the hearts of men; the 
mere passage of a law will not insure social 
justice. I believe that the Congress should 
exercise a great caution to avoid damage to 
the rights of any groups of citizens in an 
attempt to rectify wrongs against any other 
group. 

I believe that passage of the civil rights 
legislation now before the Senate, as that 
legislation is now constituted, would be a 
grave error. As some wise man has said, the 
Congress is often more notable for legisla- 
tion it does not pass than for what it does. 

I urge you to work toward civil rights for 
all citizens of the United States, whatever 
their background. The only minority group 
we can afford is that composed of all citizens. 

I further urge you to use every means at 
your command to prevent the passage of the 
penamg civil rights legislation in its present 

‘orm. 
Sincerely yours, 
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Dear SENATOR Tower: I have conscien- 
tiously studied the text of the so-called 
civil rights bill and diligently reviewed a 
mass of public statements dealing with that 
bill, both pro and con, trying to find how 
the proposal actually improves the rights 
position of all citizens of our country. 

In my humble opinion, this so-labeled 
civil rights bill no more preserves our true 
rights than the various forms of the proposed 
Fair Trades Acts would have preserved truly 
competitive forms of commerce and pro- 
tected the consumer against the unscrupu- 
lous. 

Time and diligence on the part of our 
supervisory o) tion, applied to the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960, could protect 
and grant personal rights without the so- 
clalistie influence proposed in this new bill. 

I am a rancher-farmer, a director of a 
bank, a savings and loan association, a life 
insurance company, several finance com- 
panies, several manufacturing companies, 
and in my humble analysis, this pro- 
posed civil rights bill definitely suggests open 
Federal regimentation and restriction of con- 
stitutional rights of free choice and free 
trade. In a measure, and a great measure, 
it will restrict the right of personal judg- 
ment in management. 

According to titles VI and VII, I cannot 
feel I would be free to handle my relations, 
as a landowner, in dealing with tenants or 
employees. I cannot understand why, as a 
taxpayer, I should not object to having the 
Federal Government underwrite the expense 
of a complaint when I, as a defendant, would 
have to stand my own expense. I refer to 
section 101, title IX. According to section 
601 and 602, it would seem that our insur- 
ance company, our finance company, our 
building and loan, and our bank would not 
be free to transact business on the basis 
of good judgment, it would have to be with 
the sanction of some Federal agency. I have 
been a trustee of a private university for 
almost 20 years and it seems to me that 
titles IV, VI, and VII certainly proposes to 
enter into the life and management of the 
personal relations in schools, 

Again referring to titles VI and VII, it 
would appear to me that seniority rights, as 
far as management is concerned is thrown 
out the window. 

I ask that you, as a representative of all 
people in your good State, cause to have 
made a written list of rights which this 
proposed bill will take away from your con- 
stituents and weigh that loss of rights 
against the imaginary protections which the 
acts of 1957 and 1960 cannot give, if prop- 
erly administered. 

This is an evil bill and I hope you will 
do all within your power to see that this 
further federalization of our lives does not 
pass the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 


DEAR SENATOR TOWER: A complaint must 
be registered with my Federal Government 
this morning, as I am being grossly discrim- 
inated against. I am a healthy female, well 
trained secretary, over 45 years of age, and 
would be capable of a topflight secretarial 
job, or I would make a fine airline hostess, 
for I have years of training as a cook, hostess, 
and maid as a long-term homemaker. In 
addition, I am a good bookkeeper. In my 
morning paper I find that if I were a male, I 
could interview for a good bookkeeping job 
that is open; if I were under 45 I could apply 
for a fine secretarial position that is in need 
of filling; if I were single and over 21 I could 
apply for a glamorous flying job. But of the 
30 or more jobs advertised, which would be 
suitable from a training standpoint alone— 
I am excluded by age, marital status, or sex. 
One employer is so daring as to even specify 
that he would like a Christian (some absurd 
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minister, no doubt, who might feel a Chris- 
tian would be more satisfied with church 
work than perhaps an atheist) and one would 
like a Spanish-speaking person (that silly 
man probably writes to Latin American cus- 
tomers and thinks Spanish might be more 
understandable than English) and worst of 
all, one wants a German or Scandinavian on 
the flimsy grounds that his customers are 
lovers of German food, and anyone knows 
its no help to a German if you are to pre- 
pare and serve people seeking that specific 
type of cuisine. 

All of the above is not to waste your time. 
It is merely the only way I know to point out 
how perfectly absurd it is to try to enforce 
by Federal edict, as is being attempted in 
the civil rights bill, what qualifications a 
man must set in seeking an employee, feed- 
ing a customer, or attempting to please his 
customers in the personality or type he em- 
ploys for their service. 

It would seem to me that if a man wishes 
a red haired, green eyed, single, 21-year-old, 
this should be his privilege, whether it would 
please his customers or clients better than 
another. It is up to the person who does not 
fit the qualifications to find a place where he 
does fit. If this is not the case, then most 
certainly one like me should have the right 
to complain to my Government equally with 
the man who is not suitable because his 
race or color makes him unsuitable for a 
desired situation. Isn't that just plain com- 
monsense? We cannot all qualify equally 
for specific needs—and because I’m a good 
secretary does not make me desirable to all 
men or women needing a secretary—nor does 
it make me suitable to be a showgirl, just 
because I suddenly decided personally that 
would be fun. 

American life in its greatness has de- 
‘pended upon freedom of choice and we must 
not take the freedoms of personal selective- 
ness from individuals, for in doing so we 
destroy freedom for all. This is the basic 
freedom which founded America—not license 
to force another’s will or thinking (which 
cannot be done—only action can be forced, 
and rebellion follows surely, personally or 
collectively). 

Please help us keep some commonsense 
and sanity in the midst of all of the prev- 
alent theory. Do not permit this destruc- 
tive bill to be the beginning of the end of 
our basic American personal freedoms. 

Sincerely yours, 


DEAR SENATOR TOWER: At the present time 
we are doing several things, most important 
of which are the following: 

(1) Keep 20 employees off of relief. 

(2) Pay our bills within the discount 

od. 


(3) Increase our export business which is 
about 10 percent of our total volume, 

(4) Keep our doors open. 

In order to do this we are being burdened 
almost to the breaking point by the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Income taxes and tax reports. 

(2) Social security taxes and reports. 

(3) Inspections and correspondence of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

(4) Inspections and correspondence of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

(5) Many State taxes and inspections. 

8 Many city taxes and city inspections. 

it becomes necessary for us to be bur- 
er with more control by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the civil rights bill and the 
Supreme Court it will be very doubtful if 
we can continue to be classed even as a small 
business. We have no subsidies such as the 
farmers have nor tax havens such as the 
cooperatives have. 

Very sincerely yours, 


DEAR SENATOR Tower: Thank you very 
much for your informative newsletter. We 
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read it with much interest. I notice that 
you oppose much of the civil rights bill. 

I am a Texan but spent several of my 
growing-up years in Pennsylvania and at- 
tended an integrated school with 30-percent 
colored students. I am very grateful for 
the opportunity afforded me to associate 
and get acquainted with members of the 
Negro race. I am glad public school inte- 
gration is becoming a reality throughout our 
country. Because tax funds support public 
schools I feel it is right to pass a law requir- 
ing that all students be given the same 
opportunity regarding public school educa- 
tion, and that they be allowed to attend any 
public school in their district. 

At the same time I believe it to be a 
moral wrong to deny employment to a per- 
son strictly because of race. And at the 
civil service level, this should be enforced 
through legal means. But I don’t think 
legislation is the answer in private enter- 
prise. In fact I believe it to be a direct con- 
stitutional abortion. 

And where can it all end? The old, the 
young, the disabled, the unattractive and in 
some cases the female, are all denied jobs for 
which they have otherwise excellent quali- 
fications. 

In the ultimate is the Federal Govern- 
ment going to require that a man hire a fat, 
unattractive woman of 50 as a secretary be- 
cause she has the best qualifications of all 
other applicants? “Is it not lawful for me 
to do what I will with mine own?” This 
sort of legislation has no place in a democracy 
where freedom of the individual is upheld 
to the highest. Why is it moral for bureau- 
crats to steal the properties of businessmen 
and to take over the control of hiring, firing, 
setting wages, determining races, religious, 
etc.? 

A governmental program of example and 
encouragement to the people (such as the 
one regarding the hiring of the handicapped) 
would be acceptable to those who still cher- 
ish personal freedom. Please use your in- 
fluence to this end. 

Sincerely, 


AN OPEN LETTER TO SENATOR JOHN G. TOWER 


I was proud to know that you have taken 
your place in that ragged southern line to 
help protect the rights of decent, Christian, 
and law-abiding citizens who are harassed, 
intimidated, and abused by the church, the 
press, the school, and the politicians simply 
because way down deep they still believe 
themselves masters of their own families, 
homes, and destinies; because they cannot 
equate equality as the politician, the clergy, 
and the liberal equate it. 

At the Somme, at Verdun, at Shiloh, at 
Valley Forge, men died for something more 
than the whims of politicians or to follow 
the flag. They must have believed in some- 
thing. 

I believe that something to be a piece of 
land, a country, a constitution. a certain 
right. The civil rights bill now before Con- 
gress seeks to take away all these things. 

True, there is discrimination, but prejudice 
is a natural part of man. To attempt to 
destroy prejudice through law is rape of 
the soul. 

In the Army, in prison, wherever large 
numbers of people must be controlled, man 
is first stripped of his individuality through 
laws, uniforms, rules and regulations, and 
made obedient to one command. Then he 
dies as heroically as at the Somme or like 
sheep as at Auschwitz. 

The civil rights bill will have a similar 
effect on the entire Nation. 

I do not believe it possible for a nation 
to give up so much so easy, and am confident 
that the bill shall not pass in its present 
form. 

Sincerely yours, 
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DEAR SENATOR TOWER: Although your rec- 
ord is plain and clear in matters where Fed- 
eral intervention in States concerns is 
threatened, may I add my support to any 
move you might make to block passage of 
the so-called “Civil Rights Act of 1963.” 

Having read the bill, and several inter- 
pretations of its provisions, I believe that the 
bill is not in the spirit of the Constitution. 
It is nothing more than a Federal grab for 
more power. It does not give any minority 
group any rights, but takes rights away from 
those who now enjoy them. It is intended 
to buy votes in areas where opposition to 
liberal Democrats is gaining strength from 
minority groups. 

God given rights cannot be pronounced 
by a State or government of any kind. 
Neither can morality be legislated. True civil 
rights, which I prefer to regard as liberties 
rather than rights, cannot be further ex- 
tended than is provided in the Constitution. 
Any further extension infringes upon the 
rights intended for individuals. Not only is 
this, by the Constitution, illegal, but to my 
way of thinking, immoral. 

Laws enacted contrary to the Constitution, 
such as the proposed “Civil Rights Act of 
1963,” can only be administered in a police 
state situation. It arouses an unholy fear 
in me when I think of how far we have al- 
ready come in that direction. 

May God help us, and direct the Govern- 
ment in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dear SENATOR Tower: This is not a letter 
prompted by any group or society. Instead, 
it is prompted by a growing fear for the 
preservation of the rights which millions of 
Americans heretofore believed had been for- 
ever made inviolate by our wonderful 
Constitution. 

For 20 years, since attaining my 
jority, I have deplored the sinfulness ie ay my 
fellow whites whom I have overheard utter- 
ing expressions of dislike of and prejudice 
against the Negro as a group. I have always 
keenly felt the injustice of group condemna- 
tion. Though born and reared in the South, 
and a grandson of slaveowners, I have 
yearned for the dissolution of prejudice be- 
tween races of American citizens. 

In the light of those thoughts, however, 
I fear and detest the encroachment com- 
mitted upon our Constitution by the House 
of Representatives through its recent passage 
of the civil rights bill. As other lawyers 
have declared, it is the greatest violation of 
individual and States rights guaranteed in 
our Constitution yet to occur. If the Senate 
passes the bill, the way is paved for the 
landing of United Nations troops on Ameri- 
can soil. 

No loyal Negro American citizen doubts 
the basic honesty of the white man whose 
mind is properly adjusted. Without such a 
strike being made into our essential liber- 
ties, the lot of the Negro race in America 
has improved beyond all expectation in only 
a few years. The reason has been the basic 
honesty and fairness of the American people, 
No nation in the world has achieved the 
equality under the law that all races share 
in our country. 

The passage of the civil rights bill will en- 
able our enemies, foreign and domestic, to 
say “had we not pressed for the regulation 
of human conduct in America, the Negro 
would never have achieved his status.” 
Therefore, they will also say “since we, the 
subversives, the enemies of the republican 
form of government have agitated the 
passage of the bill, you members of the 
Negro race should recognize this achieve- 
ment by siding with us in the future in all 
things and causes we espouse.” Such would 
be a lie. It is the ethics, morals, religious 
inspiration, and basic decency of the free 
men and women of America which has 
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caused the progress Negroes have made to 
have been opened for their transit. Nothing 
else should be allowed to steal the credit. 

Articles IX and X of our Constitution are 
still there. Don’t let your colleagues remove 
them for all time. Don’t allow the most 
serious inroad in history to be made on our 
rights as citizens under the banner of na- 
tional welfare.” Let us permit the Negro’s 
status as being equal under law, and the 
continued morality of the majority of our 
citizens have full credit for his rise to 
equality through his continued education in 
a free Nation. 

Please continue your strong opposition to 
the civil rights bill. 

Sincerely yours, 


DEAR SENATOR Tower: I believe that every 
Senator would like to discharge the duties 
and responsibilities entrusted to him by the 
constituents of his State. I believe that 
you would like to preserve our constitutional 
form of government in order that all Ameri- 
cans may enjoy the liberties and freedoms 
that were promulgated by the Founding 
Fathers. I do not believe that you would 
want to enact a law that would temporarily 
appease 10 percent of the people when it 
would seriously and permanently impair the 
freedoms and liberties of 90 percent of the 
people and, in the final analysis, destroy a 
free form of government that has made 
America the greatest Nation on earth. 

If the proposed civil rights bill should be- 
come law, all States of the American Union 
would be little more than local governmental 
agencies, under the control of a powerful 
Federal Government, with unlimited author- 
ity to intervene in private affairs among 
men. It would impair property and personal 
rights; the right of freedom of speech and 
of the press; it would completely destroy 
free enterprise, individual liberty, and free- 
dom of choice. It would seriously affect 
practically every American. In your own 
State, it would adversely affect the farmers, 
homeowners and realtors, banks and bank- 
ers, labor unions and members, merchants, 
hotel, restaurant and theater owners and em- 
ployees, newspapers, radio and TV stations, 
teachers, schools, veterans—practically every 
conceivable employer and employee. 

Operators of public accommodations busi- 
nesses in your State, as well as mine, want 
to be free to choose their own customers or 
patrons. Many of these operators, if forced 
to comply with such a bill as is now before 
the Congress, would face the probability of 
bankruptcy if, by being forced to accept 
patrons against their own judgment, they 
would lose all other patrons who helped 
make their business grow. This would be a 
concrete example of the Federal Government 
putting a man, particularly a loyal, taxpay- 
ing American, completely out of business. 

In Winona, Miss., one business has already 
been forced to close. A lady there operated 
a restaurant with separate facilities for the 
colored and white. The Federal Government 
required that she remove a partition that 
separated the colored and white and serve 
everyone in the same dining room. As a re- 
sult, the Negroes and the whites refused to 
come back and she was forced to close her 
business. She was left with $20,000 worth 
of property on her hands, 8 or 10 people who 
worked in the restaurant were out of jobs, 
and the transients had no place to eat. Un- 
der the way she was operating prior to Fed- 
eral interference, it was entirely satisfac- 
tory to both races. The same food and the 
same services were extended to all customers. 
Now there is no restaurant at the bus termi- 
nal in Winona, because of an act of the 
Federal Government. After several months, 
however, Mrs. Staley opened a white restau- 
rant to serve white people on her own 
property at a different place. 
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This unconstitutional bill is not only a 
trespass, but a plain usurpation of the 
rights of the American people in order to 
increase Federal power and bring about a 
powerful centralized government in Wash- 
ington. 

This country was founded upon the prin- 
ciple of freedom under the law. The great 
task of statesmanship is not to remake the 
Constitution in the name of changing times, 
but to preserve American values in changing 
times by upholding the fundamental laws 
and the Constitution of the United States. 

I know that you are extremely busy with 
many important matters, but I urge that 
you take time to make a careful study of 
this bill and in the name of liberty and the 
ideals and principles that have made our 
country great, vote against it, and use every 
influence that you have to defeat this dan- 
gerous, unconstitutional, and obnoxious 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 


MARCH 25, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Tower: Please pardon the 
stationery, but I'm writing this at home, and 
I had to borrow this from my wife. You 
won't remember me, but I met you in the 
Kochler Hotel in Beeville, Tex., during your 
campaign and rejoice with you in your fine 
work. 

For many months now I have been alarmed 
more and more with the pending civil rights 
bill, This editorial, which appeared in last 
night's Abilene Reporter-News, was the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. Normally these 
papers here are very proadministrative. The 
fact that they would run it suggests a lot of 
liberals are beginning to worry, too. 

I cannot believe a majority of U.S. Sena- 
tors could or would pass a bill that would 
make us a police state. Are all of our people 
in the country informed about this bill, or 
do they feel it is simply a bill to make the 
southerners behave? Would this thing not 
be worth a nationwide hour on television 
to publicize the small print? Personally, I 
feel anyone who voted for this thing could 
be soundly defeated at the polls if only peo- 
ple knew what kind of dictatorial legislation 
was being passed. How long are our south- 
ern legislators going to have to carry the 
brunt of the fight for everybody's freedom? 

I write this, not as an Episcopal minister, 
but as a private citizen who is scared to 
death at what is about to happen. 


Sincerely yours, 
LEE M. ADAMS. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain edito- 
rials and articles, some excerpted, that I 
have selected concerning civil rights be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Dallas teh . News, April 
19 


Crvi RIGHTS—I 


For the next several days the News will 
present a series of editorials on the civil 
rights bill, which has been called the most 
important piece of legislation ever to be con- 
sidered by the Congress. It has passed the 
House and faces lengthy debate in the Sen- 
ate. Each section of the bill will be analyzed 
editorially. The series represents weeks of 
digging and research, including a penetrat- 
ing study of legal cases and court decisions 
back to 1875 pertinent to provisions of the 
bill, 

We hope readers will find our conclusions 
logical and fair; certainly they are sincere 
and are expressed with the best of intent, 

Our opinion of the bill is quite critical. 
We think that if our readers will take the 
time necessary to study this analysis, they 
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will understand why we have formed this 
opinion. We further believe that they will 
probably reach the same conclusions, for to 
understand this bill is to oppose it. 

Our opposition, like that of many other 
major dailies, is based upon many factors. 

We question neither the motives nor the 
goals of the bill's supporters, but the 
methods they have chosen to achieve them. 
In a free and intelligent society the ends 
do not justify the means. We are convinced 
that many who support this measure today 
as a means to achieve civil rights will live 
to see it invade their own liberties tomor- 
row. Someday we fear they will regret 
what they are now doing. 

From the the measure has been 
shrouded in propaganda. It repeatedly was 
called a compromise or watered-down ver- 
sion of the original, though it is, in fact, 
much broader, and more radical. 

It was hurried through the House with- 
out an opportunity for full discussion, de- 
bate, or amendment. Its sponsors adopted 
& policy of making no concessions because 
they felt that the Senate, in its long delib- 
eration on the matter, would be able to 
catch their errors. 

That is a poor way to legislate. In the 
Senate, supporters of the bill have tried 
to cut off debate and send the measure, un- 
altered, to the President—signed, sealed, 
and delivered as quickly as possible. 

Is speedy justice a virtue? Apparently 
that is what some of the bill’s sponsors be- 
lieve, for they have urged haste at every 
turn, using the excuse that necessity and 
expediency demand it. 

As Representative JoHN Dowpy, of Texas, 
has wisely noted: “Necessity is the plea for 
every infringement on human liberty. It is 
the argument of tyrants and the creed of 
slaves.” 

If passed, this bill will represent a con- 
cession to pressure groups, rather than a re- 
flection of faith in our own people and insti- 
tutions. 

Its passage may not mark the destruction 
of a free society or the burial of constitu- 
tional principles, but it surely will be an in- 
vitation for an insatiable assault upon what 
remains of them. 

This is perhaps the most far-reaching bill 
that Congress has ever considered seriously. 
It will insure broad extension of Federal 
power over States, local government, busi- 
nesses, unions and individual citizens. Most 
people have the impression that this bill 
would affect only the other guy—a handful 
of fat cats who own segregated theaters or 
hotels, or crooked politicians who won't 
count all the votes. Don’t kid yourself. 

Like an iceberg, 10 percent of this bill is 
on the surface and 90 percent below. If the 
10 percent is “civil right,” the 90 percent is 
a brazen grab of Federal power and an inva- 
sion of rights and liberties most of us take 
for granted. 

The centralized government and authori- 
tarian control this bill could make possible 
is the same kind of government and control 
that has produced slavery and oppression in 
the past. 

Civil rights leaders who advocate this solu- 
tion to their problems should take note of 
this, and pay heed to the advice of a young 
Congressman from Ohio, JOHN ASHBROOK, 
who remarked a few weeks ago that “there is 
no intolerance and injustice which can 
match that of an all-powerful government in 
the hands of men bent on imposing their will 
on a free people.” 


{From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
Mar. 31, 1964] 
CIVIL RIGHTS—II 
The right to vote is basic to our society. 
Yet, that right is not absolute. Children 
and convicts, for example, are not permitted 
to vote. A resident of one State cannot vote 
for officials of other States. In all States 
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a minimum term of residence is required 
to qualify as a voter. These limitations— 
and others—are set by the individual States, 
as the Constitution of the United States 
prescribes. 

Title I of the civil rights bill now before 
the Senate deals with voting rights and 
broadens the power of the courts and the 
Federal Government to prosecute those ac- 
cused of denying them, 

It also lays down rules on the use of literacy 
tests as a requirement for voting, establishes 
a sixth-grade education as sufficient quali- 
fication for registering and would give Fed- 
eral officials the authority to standardize 
other qualifications for voters throughout 
the United States. 

Supposedly, the first section of the civil 
rights bill will apply only to Federal elec- 
tions or to elections of Federal officials. And 
yet it would affect State and local elections 
in the 46 of our 50 States which hold State 
and Federal elections on the same day. 

Even if this were not true, the bill would 
constitute a violation of constitutional in- 
tent. The Constitution clearly and carefully 
specifies that the power to set qualification 
for voting in all elections—including Federal 
elections—rests with the States, not with 
the Federal Government. 

Article I, section 4 of the Constitution 
states: The times, places and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature thereof.” 

Article I, section 2 specifies: “Electors (vot- 
ers) in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature.” In 
other words, those qualified to vote for State 
legislative candidates are qualified to vote 
in Federal elections, and whatever qualifica- 
tions are required by each State for the first 
type of voters must be required for the latter 


When Congress passed the 24th amend- 
ment, abolishing the poll tax, it acknowledged 
that the proper way to alter the authority 
of States to set election qualifications is by 
amending the Constitution. It is, in fact, 
the only way. 

A major criticism of the civil rights bill is 
that it changes by legislative fiat parts of the 
Constitution that can be altered only by the 
amendment process. In their haste, civil 
rights advocates are taking the low road. 

The Supreme Court, in a series of decisions 
stretching from 1884 to 1959, repeatedly has 
declared that the States possess the right 
and authority to set voting requirements, 
and that this right and authority cannot be 

by the Federal Government short of 
a constitutional amendment. 

The Supreme Court has also uniformly up- 
held that States have the constitutional 
right to use and require literacy tests for 
voting, yet this bill would virtually abolish 
them. 


Perhaps the most pertinent criticism of 
this portion of the bill is that there is al- 
ready abundant law on the books to deal 
with vote fraud, intimidation and chicanery. 
There was sufficient law on the books even 
before the 1957 and 1960 civil rights acts 
Were passed. 

‘The real purpose behind this section is not 
to protect voting rights, but to transfer the 
authority for setting voter qualifications 
from the State to the Federal level. Once 
this transfer of power is granted, it will not 
be long before the Federal Government will 
control and standardize every aspect of vot- 
ing in the United States—age limits, resi- 
dence requirements, precinct convention 
rules, primary filing fees, and the rest, 

And once that happens, the States will 
have lost one more of the prerogatives 
granted to them by the drafters of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 
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[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, Apr. 
1, 1964] 
Crvi RroRTS—III 


“It is part of man’s civil rights that he be 
at liberty to refuse business relations with 
any person whomsoever, whether the refusal 
rests upon reason or is the result of whim, 
caprice, prejudice or malice.” 

This statement was recorded years ago by 
an eminent jurist, Thomas M. Cooley, chief 
justice of the Michigan Supreme Court, pro- 
fessor of law, history and political science at 
the University of Michigan. Cooley also 
served 4 years as Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Ironically, the interstate commerce clause 
of the Constitution is one of the two prin- 
cipal props on which supporters of the civil 
rights bill justify the provisions of title II, 
dealing with “public accommodations.” 

This section would compel most private 
business to serve all comers, with a threat 
of fines and jail sentences for all who refuse 
to serve customers on the basis of race, 
religion, color or national origin. 

The commerce clause gave Congress the 
power “to regulate commerce among the sey- 
eral States.” But the purpose of this bill is 
not to regulate commerce; it is to prohibit 
discrimination. 

It may be argued that the clause has been 
misapplied before, but two wrongs—or rather 
four—do not make aright. Twisting of the 
purpose of this clause began a long time ago: 
first, to regulate carriers in which goods were 
hauled, then the goods themselves, and later 
the conditions under which they were manu- 
factured. Now the civil rights bill would 
use the clause to impose a requirement to 
serve. 

The only time this requirement to serve 
has been imposed before has been in the 
area of public utilities, which usually have 
been granted exclusive, monopoly franchises 
and are placed in a special category before 
the law. 

Since their customers are guaranteed—and 
have nowhere else to go for service—the Gov- 
ernment has rightly imposed a requirement 
to serve. No parallel can be drawn here to 
justify imposing this requirement on all 
other private, competitive businesses. 

The second prop on which title II rests is 
the 14th amendment, which prohibits the 
States from denying citizens “equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 

The 14th obviously refers to State-enforced 
discrimination, but this bill proposes to deal 
strictly with private acts of discrimination. 
Wherever State governments require private 
businesses to discriminate or segregate, there 
is room for Federal action. But that is not 
the issue here. 

Sponsors of this portion of the bill make 
no distinction between private acts of dis- 
crimination and State action. They assume, 
in fact, that the two are the same. Such an 
assumption can lead only to the conclusion 
that private acts and private property, in 
reality, no longer exist. 

The Supreme Court repeatedly has held 
that the 14th amendment applies only to 
discrimination enforced or r by a 
State. The Court consistently has said that 
private acts of discrimination cannot be pun- 
ished. In an opinion frequently cited, the 
Court declared that the 14th amendment 
“creates no shield against merely private con- 
duct, however discriminatory or wrongful.” 

When Congress passed a force bill in 1875 
almost identical to the public-accommoda- 
tions section of the current civil rights bill, 
the Supreme Court declared it unconstitu- 
tional, ruling that “no countenance of au- 
thority for the passage to the law in question 
can be found in either the 18th or 14th 
amendment.” 

It is possible to defend the right of a man 
to discriminate privately without defending 
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discrimination itself. Part of everyone’s 
freedom is his right to choose or be prej- 
udiced. 

The man who buys union-made products 
only, or buys Fords instead of Chevrolets, 
discriminates—and probably imposes a more 
direct burden on interstate commerce when 
he does so, 

When prejudice is made a crime, how much 
longer will it be before it is also a crime to 
hold unorthodox political or religious views? 
After the Government makes it compulsory 
for a businessman to sell to certain groups, 
will it next compel him to buy from them? 

Representative JOHN ASHBROOK, Republi- 
can, of Ohio, notes that supporters of the 
civil rights bill have argued that the Gov- 
ernment must protect human rights to the 
point even of abolishing property rights, if 
necessary. 

“History,” ASHBROOK reminds, “indicates 
that there have never been human rights in 
any society or Government which did not 
have respect for property rights.” The Con- 
gressman summed up his own opposition to 
this section of the bill by quoting from a 1950 
circuit court ruling which brings the whole 
issue into proper focus: “We had supposed,” 
said the court, “that it was elementary law 
that a trader could buy from whom he 
pleased and sell to whom he pleased, and that 
his selection of seller and buyer was wholly 
his own concern.” 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, Apr. 
2, ] 
CrvrI. RicHTts—IV 


Not long ago, Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy told the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee that the proposed civil rights bill con- 
tained provisions which would grant more 
power than he needed, or wanted, and more 
than any Attorney General should safely 
have. “One result,” he said, “might be that 
State and local authorities would abdicate 
their law-enforcement responsibilities. 
This, in turn, if it is to be faced squarely, 
would require creation of a national police 
force.” 

One of the portions he may have had in 
mind is title III of the civil rights bill, which 
deals with desegregation of public facilities 
and would grant the Attorney General vast 
new powers. 

An idea of the extent of those powers, the 
scale of Federal intervention involved and 
the size of that “national police force” which 
may be necessary was suggested by a pro- 
posed amendment to the bill offered a few 
weeks ago in the House. The amendment 
specified that the President would be em- 
powered to appoint 500 additional Federal 
district judges to handle the anticipated 
increase in civil rights cases and to spend 
$100 million for the erection of jails, prisons, 
and compounds to hold those found guilty 
of violating the act. 

Among the vast new powers granted to the 
Attorney General in this section of the act 
is the authority to initiate suits—even 
though no complaint may have been regis- 
tered—in any matter he believes to involve 
the denial of rights or equal protection of 
the laws. 

Similar powers were sought when Congress 
considered civil rights legislation in 1957 
and 1960. In both instances, they were 
rejected. 

In effect, the Attorney General could drum 
up all the business his office could handle 
and shop around the country for judges to 
try his cases. “This section of the bill,” says 
Senator ELLENDER, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
“is tantamount to giving official ition 
to the NAACP as a legal aid society of the 
Federal Government, while at the same time 
relieving it of any of the hardships litigants 
in court cases normally bear.” 
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In civil rights cases, the Justice Depart- 
ment would handle the plaintiff's case or pay 
the expense, while the defendant would be 
left to his own resources, This, in itself, 
is judicial discrimination of the worst kind. 

But that’s not the least of the hardships 
to be borne by the accused. While under 
other provisions of the bill jury trials would 
not be guaranteed, under this section they 
are specifically denied. 

One of the bill’s supporters, Representative 
GILBERT, of New York, explained that jury 
trials are unnecessary because title III in- 
volves the enforcement of existing consti- 
tutional rights. Representative CELLER, of 
New York, added that jury trials had been 
authorized for other parts of the bill “as a 
matter of grace, not a matter of right.” 

Thus, in their quest to secure what is 
called a civil right, supporters of this bill are 
willing to ignore or deny other existing 
constitutional rights—which, in case Rep- 
resentative GILBERT has forgotten, the guar- 
antee of a trial by jury also happens to be. 

Only limit on the Attorney General’s power 
to bring suits under this provision is that he 
must make certain findings and certifications 
first. But this requirement would amount 
to virtually nothing. 

A report prepared by the House Judiciary 
Committee’s majority which endorsed the 
bill let the cat out of the bag by stating: 
“It is not intended that determination on 
which the Attorney General’s certification is 
based should be reviewable.” 

In other words, the basis for his findings— 
the only limit imposed on him by the bill— 
is not to be made public, is not subject to 
review and might as well not exist, for all 
practical purposes. 

On the basis of unknown, unnamed and 
perhaps nonexistent complaints, the full 
power of the Attorney General's legal facili- 
ties can be unleashed on a defendant who 
may never know the identity of his accuser 
or the nature of the accusation. 

Talk about discrimination. In the hands 
of an unscrupulous Attorney General such 
powers would be dictatorial. This even pro- 
ponents of the bill concede, though they 
quickly assure that there is nothing to fear. 
Such powers, they insist, will only be used 
in a worthwhile cause. 

These assurances are not sufficient. Lib- 
erty is too precious to take the slightest gam- 
ble that a tyrant will never be in a position 
to wield powers given to a benevolent ruler. 
If history has taught us one lesson, it has 
demonstrated over and over again that pow- 
ers granted have been powers used. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
Apr. 3, 1964] 


Crv Ricuts—V 


Benjamin Disraeli once remarked that he 
hated definitions, and Samuel Johnson de- 
clared almost a century earlier: “It is one 
of the maxims of the civil law that defini- 
tions are hazardous.” Though they may 
be both hated and hazardous, definitions are 
often a necessity. Surely when we are deal- 
ing with a law which would affect most of 
our citizens, the essential terms of that law 
should be defined. 

This is one of the major faults of the 
civil rights bill. Though the bill, if it be- 
comes law, will make discrimination a crime, 
there is not a single adequate explanation 
or definition of the word “discrimination” 
in the bill. 

Every person accused of committing a 
crime in this country has the constitutional 
right to know the nature of the accusations 
brought against him. And every citizen has 
the right to know what the law considers to 
be a crime, so as to avoid committing one. 

Nowhere in the bill is this problem of defi- 
nitions more severe than in title IV, which 
deals with desegregation of public educa- 
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tion. This portion of the bill would speed 
up the process started by the Supreme Court 
10 years ago when it handed down the his- 
toric Brown v. Board of Education ruling. 
Under the old “carrot and stick” theory of 
government, title IV of the bill (and to 
some extent title VI) would combine attrac- 
tive inducements with a threat of penalties 
to “achieve desegregation” in our schools. 

But what is desegregation, at what level 
is it achieved and when is the process com- 
plete? 

Does desegregation mean the ending of 
de facto segregation or the ending of ra- 
cial imbalance by shuffling school districts 
and shuttling schoolchildren from one part 
of a city to another? If this is the case— 
and it appears to be—then the bill is 
devoid of legal, judicial or commonsense 
precedent. 

Both the aims and the emphasis of the so- 
called Negro revolution have changed radi- 
cally in the past decade. Where civil rights 
advocates once asked for “equality before the 
law” and called for an end to State enforced 
acts of discrimination, they are now demand- 
ing that the State discriminate in their favor 
by trampling on the rights of other citizens. 
Back in the old days when the Supreme 
Court was more interested in law than elec- 
tion returns and sociology, it declared that 
there must be some point on the road to 
equality at which the Negro “takes the rank 
of a mere citizen, and ceases to be the spe- 
cial favorite of the laws, and when his rights, 
as a citizen or a man, are to be protected in 
the ordinary modes by which other men’s 
rights are protected.” 

But even as recently as 1954 in its famous 
school decision, and in subsequent rulings, 
the Supreme Court has not told local school 
boards what they must do; it has told them 
what they must not do. There is an im- 
portant difference. 

The Court has merely said that public 
schools cannot enforce segregation. It has 
not told the schools or the States to achieve 
anything, or to balance school enrollment by 
race. Laws which say it is a crime to libel 
an individual do not mean you have to say 
something nice about him. 

Under this section of the bill, the Com- 
missioner of Education would be authorized 
to spend whatever amount of money he 
chooses to “overcome special educational 
problems” which accompany desegregation. 

The Attorney General could throw the full 
weight of the Justice Department behind 
any person in search of a free lawsuit. Even 
private schools would be affected if they or 
their students received any form of aid from 
the Federal Government. This part of the 
bill could, and probably will, result in inter- 
ference by Federal officials in the hiring of 
teachers by local school boards. 

Are these matters the sort of thing in- 
tended by those who wrote, passed, and 
ratified the 14th amendment, now used to 
justify this section of the bill? That ques- 
tion can be answered by citing a simple 
historical fact: Many of the States which 
ratified the 14th amendment had totally 
segregated schools. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
April 1964] 
Crvi. Ricurs—VI 

Civil rights leaders say that what Negroes 
need more than a seat at the front of the bus 
or at the counter of a segregated lunchroom 
is jobs. This is true, for stable and adequate 
employment is necessary for economic and 
social progress. Negroes suffer more than any 
other group from unemployment. 

The supposedly all-encompassing civil 
rights bill now before the Senate unfor- 
tunately would do almost nothing to relieve 
this No. 1 problem of the Negro. 

While one section of the bill deals with 
employment, the bill itself would not create 
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a single bona fide job for members of a 
minority. As Representative ALBERT WATSON, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, remarked re- 
cently in the House: “The only jobs it will 
create will be those on the commissions es- 
tablished therein and the additional Federal 
marshals and judges necessary to enforce it.” 

Several sections of the bill—notably titles 
V and X—would create new jobs, in the form 
of new additions to an overstaffed Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. Title V would extend the 
life of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
for 4 years. Title X would establish a new 
Federal Community Relations Service to aid 
local communities in resolving their racial 
disputes. 

Both sections are innocuous. Neither, as 
far as we can determine, is unconstitutional 
or would seriously impinge on the rights of 
some of our citizens while promoting the 
rights of others. 

There are already 179 community rela- 
tions commissions working on racial prob- 
lems at the local level of government in the 
United States. Is another really needed in 
Washington? 

The proposed Federal Commission is al- 
most sure to foist more unwanted paper- 
work on businessmen and other private citi- 
zens, as well as the bureaucrats. It is doubt- 
ful whether services of this new agency 
would be any help to southern communities 
trying to solve the problems which unin- 
vited outsiders have already intensified. 

One of the few major achievements made 
by the Civil Rights Commission since its 
establishment almost 7 years ago was the 
drafting of a series of proposals sent to the 
late President Kennedy a year ago. The main 
item was a recommendation that the Presi- 
dent cut off all Federal funds to any State 
or area where discrimination can be found. 

President Kennedy rejected the proposal, 
saying “it would probably be unwise to give 
the President of the United States that kind 
of power.” In spite of this rebuff, the Com- 
mission has been successful in convincing 
authors of the current civil rights bill to 
incorporate “that kind of power” into one 
of the 11 titles of the bill. 

Another example of the Commission’s work 
came to light last year, when one of its sub- 
ordinate agencies in Utah sent out ques- 
tlonnaires to sororities and fraternities in 
that State demanding to know how they 
select and screen members. 

This drew sharp protests from Congress- 
men who felt that prying into the affairs of 
strictly private social organizations was not 
part of the role assigned to the Commission 
when it was set up in 1957. Commission of- 
ficials insisted they had the right to do this 
kind of thing—and plenty more. 

Just what other things the Commission— 
and the Community Relations Service—will 
do in the next 4 years is anybody’s guess. 
But Representative WILLIAM Tuck, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, predicts that they could 
“turn loose on the people of the Nation a 
swarm of investigators, detectives, hawk- 
shaws and inspectors with unlimited author- 
ity to harass the people, to issue subpenas, 
to bring miscreants before Federal judges 
and have them enjoined, fined, and impris- 
oned and otherwise to intimidate, bullyrag 
and torment an already aggravated citi- 
zenry.” 

Mr, Tuck’s fears may be exaggerated, but 
they sound familiar. As the Chicago Trib- 
une has noted editorially, another group 
of “aggravated” citizens once charged that 
their ruler had “erected a multitude of new 
Offices, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people.” The ruler was George 
II, the grievances were listed in the De- 
claration of Independence and, who knows, 
Jefferson, Adams, Hancock, Franklin, and 
other signers might feel the same way about 
the civil rights bill if they were alive today. 
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[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
Apr. 6, 1964] 
Crvm RicHTs—VIII 


Fifteen years ago, on March 9, 1949, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson rose in the Senate to speak 
against the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission section of a civil rights bill. 

“To my way of thinking,” he said, “it is 
this simple: If the Federal Government can 
by law tell me whom I shall employ, it can 
likewise tell my prospective employees for 
whom they must work. If the law can com- 
pel me to employ a Negro, it can compel that 
Negro to work for me * * *. Such a law 
would necessitate a system of Federal police 
officers such as we have never before seen. 
It would require the policing of every busi- 
ness institution, every transaction made be- 
tween an employer and employee * I 
do not think the proposed law is workable 
* * * I am convinced it would do every- 
thing but what its sponsors intend.” 

Senator Johnson concluded his remarks 
on the FEPC proposal by saying: “I can only 
hope sincerely that the Senate will never be 
called upon to entertain seriously any such 
proposal again.” 

Everyone, of course, has a right to change 
his mind, and many things can be altered 
over the period of 15 years. But it is ironic 
that the man who hoped the Senate would 
never have to consider FEPC again is today 
urging the Senate to approve it. 

Title VII of the civil rights bill—a revival 
of the old FEPC plan—would establish an 
Equal Employment Commission with pow- 
ers to police employment and membership 
practices of private businesses, unions, and 
employment agencies. The Federal Govern- 
ment, which is already a silent partner in 
American business—taking more than half 
of all corporate profits—is going to assume 
a larger role. 

Though there is no constitutional au- 
thority to justify it, mo precedent, no Fed- 
eral money or contracts involved, the power 
to dictate hiring, firing, and promotion pol- 
icies of businesses, labor unions, and even 
employment agencies is asked. 

The Commission's agents could invade 
private business property, rummage through 
the records, question employers and em- 
ployees and conduct investigations. It will 
be authorized to do these things even if no 
complaints are made alleging discrimination. 

Competence and experience no longer will 
be the keys to employment. Race will be- 
come the primary criteria. With virtually 
unlimited powers, the Commission could re- 
quire businesses to go out and recruit work- 
ers of a certain race if those businesses have 
what Washington considers to be an imbal- 
ance in employment. And this won't affect 
just wage earners. The Commission could 
decide that every fair-sized bank or corpora- 
tion in the country must hire at least one 
Negro vice president. 

Under title VII, the Government could 
presume that an employer or a union is dis- 
criminating if the percentage of minority 
workers or members fails to match up to the 
Commission’s standards or quotas, irrespec- 
tive of any other facts involved. 

Yet, nowhere in title VII—or any other 
part of the bill, for that matter—are any 
standards or definitions given for judging 
what discrimination is. No quotas are set. 
And no proof or evidence is required of the 
Commission before it cam accuse an em- 
ployer, a union, or an agency of bias. 

At best, businessmen and union leaders 
will have a difficult time knowing what is 
expected of them. At worst, they could be 
summoned to court, tried without a jury and 
fined or imprisoned. Even if acquitted, the 
accused will have to bear legal and court 
expenses. In fact, it is entirely possible that 
a malicious group of persons could make re- 
peated charges of discrimination against 
a guiltless employer for the sole purpose 
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of tying him up in endless and costly liti- 
gation. 

With respect to unions, no matter how 
careful and spotless their records, they will 
be affected whenever the companies which 
employ their members are accused of dis- 
crimination. 

If an employer is ordered to hire, say, 100 
Negro workers, the union which supplies his 
labor must supply only members of that 
race—though union members of other races 
may have more seniority or better qualifica- 
tions. 

But, all things considered, labor gets off, 
under title VII, with a relatively light sen- 
tence. Drafters of this section, for example, 
might have tried to stamp out discrimination 
against job applicants who don’t want to 
belong to a union. One might think that 
would be a logical part of any equal em- 
ployment law. Instead, civil rights pro- 
ponents have limited their concern to race— 
a concern which could lead to preferential 
hiring and promotion practices for minori- 
ties. 

We're reminded of the famous line from 
George Orwell’s “1984” to the effect that 
everybody is equal, but some are more equal 
than others. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
April 7, 1964] 
Crvi Ricnts—IX< 


A major fault of the civil rights bill now 
before the Senate is that some of its provi- 
sions, which appear to be innocent reforms 
of minor problems, would open a wedge for 
considerable mischief or could be used for 
purposes which even the strongest support- 
ers of this bill do not advocate. 

This is the main defect of both title VIII 
and title 1X—probably the least understood 
sections of the bill. They might be called the 
bill's “sleeper” provisions. 

Title VIII would direct the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Census Bureau to conduct 
voting surveys “in such geographic areas as 
may be recommended by the Commission on 
Civil Rights.” There is no doubt at all what 
geographic areas would be the targets of title 
VIII: the Southern States, and the Southern 
States alone. 

When an attempt was made in the House 
to amend the bill so that it would cover all 
areas of the country, outlawing vote frauds 
in Chicago as well as Birmingham, northern 
liberals complained that this would be an 
invasion of their States rights and promptly 
voted down the amendment. In their desire 
to end discrimination, civil rights advocates 
have become discriminating themselves. 

The purpose of the voting surveys? It is 
to invoke a punitive provision of the 14th 
amendment which has never been used since 
its ratification in 1868. Section 2 of the 14th 
amendment says that when the right to vote 
for Federal and some State officers is abridged 
or denied, the number of seats in Congress 
held by the offending State or States shall be 
reduced in proportion to the number of citi- 
zens disfranchised. 

Taking a hypothetical case, let’s say there 
are 1,500,000 Negroes in Texas eligible to 
vote in a certain year. Suppose a Census 
Bureau survey shows that only 250,000 of 
them are registered. The Civil Rights Com- 
mission might conclude that the rest were 
disfranchised and decide that Texas should 
lose three seats in Congress, since the num- 
ber of Negroes not registered would about 
equal the population of three average con- 
gressional districts. This sort of thing prob- 
ably won’t happen, but it could. 

Aside from making the point that the 
Census Bureau is not and should not be a 
civil rights agency—though this part of the 
bill would make it one—the major argument 
against title VIII is that the size of each 
State’s congressional delegation, as the 14th 
amendment itself explains, is based on the 
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total population of each State, not the num- 
ber of people who vote or register to vote. 
This includes children, convicts, and others 
who are legally ineligible to vote. 

In States where one party is dominant and 
election results are foregone conclusions, 
fewer people are interested in casting a 
ballot. Should those States be penalized by 
losing representation in Congress? Since the 
people in those States would still be required 
to pay taxes, they would be justified to re- 
vive the rallying cry of the American Revo- 
lution—‘taxation without representation“ 
which our forefathers called tyranny. 

Title IX of the bill is equally discrimi- 
nating, though it would touch virtually every 
part of the Nation. It would give civil rights 
defendants special permission—not granted 
to any other litigant—to have their cases 
removed from State courts to a Federal court 
of appeals even after those cases haye been 
taken to a Federal court but returned to a 
State court by a Federal judge. 

This, in effect, would strip the Federal dis- 
trict Judiciary of the right to decide whether 
a case belongs in State or Federal court. It 
would also strip State and local governments 
virtually of all of their power to deal with the 
unlawful aspects of civil rights demonstra- 
tions. Representative WILLIAM Tuck, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, says: “It leaves the States 
and the local law-enforcement authorities of 
the States absolutely without any police 
power.” 

The purpose of this section obviously is to 
permit sit-inners, lay-downers and other 
such demonstrators almost unlimited legal 
delay so that no effective action can be taken 
against them in the interest of law and 
order. 

It is doubly discriminatory, in that it gives 
civil rights litigants a privilege enjoyed by 
no other group and attempts to slow down 
the judicial process for them where, in al- 
most every other respect, the bill calls for 
judicial haste. 

According to the Chicago Tribune, this 
section of the bill “constitutes a license for 
virtually unlimited civil disorder and makes 
racial agitators a privileged class before the 
law. * * * It turns communities over to 
street mobs.“ 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
April 1964 
Civi. RicHTs—X 


The Dallas News today concludes its edi- 
torial series analyzing the civil rights bill now 
before the U.S. Senate. The analysis has 
covered every portion of the bill except title 
XI—a catchall section designed to square 
the bill with other Federal laws, court deci- 
sions, and State ordinances, and to appro- 
priate funds for its enforcement. 

Only criticism of this section is that it 
would authorize an open-end appropriation— 
giving enforcers of the law a blank check to 
spend whatever funds they desire, rather 
than a limited, specified amount, 

In this series, we have pointed out many 
of the bill's faults and shortcomings. Ob- 
jections fall logically into three categories: 

1. Parts of the bill—notably titles II and 
VII (public accommodations and FEPC)— 
are clearly unconstitutional, They deal with 
discrimination by individual citizens in their 
own affairs and on their private property. 
There is no need, no precedent, no justifica- 
tion for the Federal Government to become 
involved in this area or to attempt to control 
this type of discrimination. 

2. Other parts of the bill—on voting, 
schools, public facilities, etc.—are aimed at 
discrimination which is wrong in an area 
where the Government has a legitimate ex- 
cuse to act. But in most cases, the remedy 
is worse than the illness, for it would dan- 
gerously increase the powers of the Federal 
Government and its executive branch. It 
would upset our vital system of checks and 
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balances and violate rights which are every 
bit as important as civil rights. 

8. The remainder of the bill, while not un- 
constitutional and partially justified, is, for 
the most part, unnecessary, costly and would 
encourage meddling in private affairs by 
Federal agencies which are already over- 
staffed. 

Other specific faults pinpointed in the 
series include: Definitions are not supplied 
and grants of power are vague or without 
limit; States would be stripped of their en- 
forcement powers; the courts would be 
clogged; the President and the Attorney 
General would be given powers never before 
contemplated; minorities would be given 
rights and privileges enjoyed by no one else, 
while property rights, the guarantee of a 
trial by jury and other basic liberties were 
destroyed; due process would be denied, pun- 
ishing the innocent along with the guilty. 

A basic pillar in American liberty is the 
proposition that a citizen is presumed to be 
innocent of any charge, until he is proved 
guilty. But there are places in this bill 
where the innocent are presumed to be 
guilty—and must prove themselves inno- 
cent at their own expense. 

For these and many other reasons, this 
newspaper strongly opposes the civil rights 
bill and trusts it will be defeated, or at the 
very least that the worst sections will be 
eliminated before passage by Congress. 

We question neither the motives nor the 
goals of the bill’s supporters. We do ques- 
tion legislation which would require 90 per- 
cent of the population to accommodate it- 
self to the desires of 10 percent. If this were 
based on sound constitutional methods, per- 
haps it could be justified. But as we have 
noted, it is not. 

This bill attempts to do by force what can 
be achieved only by voluntary compliance 
and good will. It is doubtful whether its 
provisions could ever be fully enforced. It 
follows demands of sit-downers and chain- 
inners who have said, in effect, they will not 
obey laws or customs of which they disap- 
aprove. Appeasement of these people can 
only breed more disrespect for our laws—a 
civil rights law included. 

Too many people seem to hold the view 
that for every human desire and for every 
problem we must always turn to the Federal 
Government for a remedy. As Representa- 
tive JOHN ASHBROOK, Republican, of Ohio, 
has noted: “No society has ever done more 
for the downtrodden than has America. No 
society can ever look more proudly at its 
humanitarian record.” That record, we 
hasten to add, was achieved principally by 
the voluntary actions of our free and inde- 
pendent citizens, not by a series of decrees 
from Washington. 

Individuals of every race have only one 
sure road to social acceptance, economic 
well-being, and success. That road is paved 
with hard work, honesty, frugality, and per- 
severance. 

It is a hard road, but it is one we must 
all travel. Neither the Supreme Court nor 
Congress nor the President can make it 
smoother by passing a decision, a law, or a 
decree which promises instant success. 


[From the El Paso (Tex.) Sun News & 
Shopper] 
H.R. 7152: THE CTV RIGHTS BILL 

(EDITOR'S Nore.—If we were to writeùn edi- 
torial on civil rights, we couldn’t do a bet- 
ter job than Congressman Ep FOREMAN has 
done here.) 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, we must rec- 
ognize the civil, individual and property 
rights of all people, regardless of race, color 
or creed. I am proud to represent the pro- 
gressive area of west Texas where, within our 
own local communities, we have, and are, 
solving our own differences. 
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I do not believe new Federal laws can leg- 
islate social equality. This is a matter that 
only the people themselves—in our churches, 
civic clubs, schools, libraries, public meeting 
places, etc.—can, must and will solve. 

Two titles of this proposed legislation, H.R. 
7152, title Il—injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in places of public accommoda- 
tion, and title VII—equal employment oppor- 
tunities, concern me greatly because in them, 
I find discrimination against the private 
property rights of all people, including col- 
ored and white. 

We must clearly understand that there can 
be no distinction between property rights and 
human rights. There are no rights but hu- 
man rights, and what are spoken of as prop- 
erty rights are only the human rights of in- 
dividuals to property. 

The Bill of Rights in the U.S. Constitution 
recognizes no distinction between property 
rights and other human rights. The ban 
against unreasonable search and seizure 
covers “persons, houses, papers, and effects,” 
without discrimination. 

The Founding Fathers realized what some 
present-day politicians seem to have for- 
gotten: A man without property rights— 
without the right to the product of his la- 
bor—is not a freeman. Unless people can 
feel secure in their abilities to retain the 
fruits of their labor, there is little incen- 
tive to save to expand the fund of capital— 
the tools and equipment for production and 
for better living. 

I would like to briefly discuss the so-called 
human rights that are represented as supe- 
rior to property rights. By these, I mean the 
“right” to a job, the “right” to a standard 
of living, the “right” to a minimum wage or 
a maximum workweek, the “right” to a 
“fair” price, the “right” to bargain collec- 
tively, the “right” to secure against the ad- 
versities and hazards of life, such as dis- 
ability and old age. 

Those who wrote our Constitution would 
have been surprised to hear these things 
spoken of as rights. They are not immuni- 
ties from governmental compulsion; on the 
contrary, they are demands for new forms 
of governmental compulsion. They are not 
claims to the product of one’s own labor; 
they are, in some if not in most cases, claims 
to the product of other people’s labor. 

The “human rights” are indeed different 
from property rights. They are not freedoms 
or immunities assured to all persons at the 
expense of others. The real distinction is 
not between property rights and human 
rights, but between equality of protection 
from governmental compulsion on the one 
hand and the demands for the exercise of 
such compulsion for the benefit of favored 
groups on the other. 

This, then, gentlemen of the Congress, I 
believe, should be the light and guidelines 
by which we reach our decision on this leg- 
islation, or for that matter, any legislation 
with which we may be confronted. We must 
exercise care not to violate the rights of all 
Americans in our efforts to secure equality 
for some. Thank you. 


[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, Mar. 26, 
1964] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: READER CONCERNED 
ABOUT SIDE EFFECTS OF RIGHTS LEGISLATION 
EDITOR, THE GAZETTE: 

Nowadays, before marketing drugs, they 
receive exhaustive research and must pass 
two stringent tests: First, they must be 
proven effective as remedies; secondly, they 
must be proven to have no harmful side ef- 
fects. It is a pity that the standards set for 
drugs in our Nation are not also applied to 
political remedies. 

For instance, we once tried prohibition. Its 
aims (preventing alcoholism, broken homes, 
wasted lives) were commendable. But the 
medicine was ineffective, and among its ad- 
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verse side effects were the monstrous crime 
organizations which we still have with us. 

Now comes the civil rights issue. I agree 
with civil rights proponents in sentiment and 
principle, and I believe in their sincerity, 
but apparently, these people in their enthu- 
siasm for the cause have failed to give the 
proposed legislation an honest examination. 

We all know what the civil rights bill is 
supposed to do. Will it? Or will it cause 
more strife and prejudice than it cures? And 
what will be the side effects of this drastic 
medicine? We might just end up all equal— 
equal under the thumb of a powerful politi- 
cal machine, our lives controlled by “thought 
police,” 

Before taking another wrong cure (with 
the best possible intentions) let us give this 
important medicine at least as much scru- 
tiny as was given thalidamide. Remember, 
its purpose was beneficial. 

Pere STORY, 


Emigrant. 
|From the Wolf Point (Mont.) Herald-News, 
Feb. 27, 1964] 


ATTORNEY FINDS PROPOSED CIVIL RIGHTS 
MEASURE OBJECTIONABLE 
(By Keith L. Burrowes) 

With the civil rights measure gaining 
momentum in the U.S. Congress, a Roosevelt 
County resident, County Attorney Keith 
Burrowes has called for interested persons to 
express their views in letters on the bill to 
their Senators and Congressmen, 

DEAR EDITOR: I would like to express, to 
your readers, my views concerning the Civil 
Rights Act of 1963. My reasons for writing 
this article are twofold: (1) As a citizen of 
the United States I am vitally interested in 
individual liberty and freedom of choice; 
and (2) as a law-trained individual and a 
practicing attorney I am forever fearful of 
the continued extension of Government con- 
trol over individuals and business which 
destroys this liberty and freedom of choice. 

The act itself is titled: “A bill to enforce 
the constitutional right to vote, to confer 
jurisdiction upon the district courts of the 
United States to provide injunctive relief 
against discrimination in public accommoda- 
tions, to authorize the Attorney General to 
institute suits to protect constitutional 
rights in education, to establish a Commu- 
nity Relations Service, to extend for 4 years 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted programs, 
to establish a Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, and for other purposes.” 

The policy of the act is declared to be to 
promote the general welfare by eliminating 
discrimination based on race, color, religion, 
or national origin in voting, education, and 
public accommodations through the exercise 
by Congress of the powers conferred upon it 
to regulate the manner of holding Federal 
elections, to enforce the provisions of the 
14th and 15th amendments, to regulate com- 
merce among the several States and to make 
laws necessary and proper to execute the 
powers conferred upon it by the Constitu- 
tion. 

We need go no further in reading this act 
to find my first serious objection to it. I 
am not in favor of discrimination based on 
race, color, religion, or national origin, but 
I firmly believe that government cannot and 
should not legislate morals. The history of 
governments have many examples of prior 
attempts to impose social standards on the 
population not in keeping with the general 
standards of the times. The hearts and 
minds of men need changing, through edu- 
cation, but leave the U.S. Constitution alone, 
unless changed by amendment. 

At the time the Constitution of the 
Untied States was written, the people of the 
Nation demanded, and got assurances that 
certain individual freedoms and liberties 
would be protected against the politically 
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organized society. These assurances are com- 
monly known as the Bill of Rights. In my 
opinion the Civil Rights Act of 1963 vio- 
lates the Constitution of the United States. 

Further, the Civil Rights Act of 1963 gives 
power to the executive department of our 
Government which is in violation of our 
expressed policy of checks and balances. It 
does this by the provisions of the act (legis- 
lative) granting to the President (Execu- 
tive) power to establish a commission which 
“shall have such powers to effectuate the 
purpose of this title as may be conferred 
upon by the President.” Included in these 
powers would be that of changing the pres- 
ent rules and regulations of our court system 
(judicial) which is actually done in other 
sections of the act as it is presently before the 
Congress of the United States. 

It is my sincere belief that the title of 
this act is misleading. The title tends to 
lull individuals into a false security that 
the act will help straighten out the Negro 
problem of our Nation, when in reality it is 
a bill which can change the basic freedoms 
of every man, woman, and child of this Na- 
tion. I believe there is no individual of this 
county who could not be immediately af- 
fected by the passage of this act. 

I urge that all readers examine the act as 
is now before Congress and write our Con- 
gressmen in Washington, letting them know 
that the proposed bill is objectionable. 

KEITH L. BuRROWES. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 30, 
1964] 


THE Bic CHANGE 
(By David Lawrence) 


A fundamental change in our constitu- 
tional system of government is underway. 

Neither the Congress nor the State legis- 
latures have adopted an amendment provid- 
ing for such a change. 

Yet the States have, in effect, lost rights 
specifically granted or reserved to them in 
the Constitution itself. 

The people’s representatives in Congress, 
though doubtful of the constitutionality of 
the civil rights bill, for example, have been 
threatened with demonstrations and vio- 
lence in the streets of their cities back home 
unless they accede to the demand for the 
passage of the pending measure. 

The so-called intellectuals insist that to 
fail to interpret our written Constitution in 
conformity with the spirit of the times is 
to be reactionary or old fashioned. The end 
is supposed to justify the means. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has fallen victim to this insidious doctrine. 
It has yielded to sociological or even political 
tides in reversing decisions previously estab- 
lished as the law of the land. 

Assuming that each period in history does 
need different laws and perhaps even new 
functions for the Federal Government to 
exercise, is it not desirable to give the people 
& chance to express their agreement or disa- 
greement by submitting to them specific 
changes in the Constitution for approval or 
disapproval? 

The liberals cannot have it both ways— 
insist that the Constitution be obeyed in 
upholding the civil rights of the citizen and 
yet permit the laws to be written by means 
of decrees issued by the lower courts at the 
behest of the Department of Justice or by 
rulings of the Supreme Court, which now 
has assumed the right to pass on what is or 
is not discrimination or integration or racial 
imbalance. 

The change in our system—from a govern- 
ment of laws to a government of men—has 
been developing gradually over the last three 
decades, but never before have the American 
people been confronted as they are today with 
such a flagrant intrusion by Government 
into the private rights of the citizen. 
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The present civil rights bill, if passed by 
Congress, would bestow on the courts the 
power to compel anyone engaged in business 
to give up his privacy—the right to hire 
the employees of his choice or to serve what- 
ever customers he wishes. 

A retired Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Charles E. Whittaker, in an expository ad- 
dress—delivered recently at Southeast Mis- 
souri State College—touched on the differ- 
ence between the words “public” and “pri- 
vate” in the eyes of the law. He said: 

“Many people seem to be quite nonspe- 
cific and unclear in their use of the term 
‘public accommodations.’ Those espousing 
passage of the pending bill seem to take the 
view that all, or nearly all, entrepreneurial 
establishments that do business generally 
with the public are, or ought to be held to 
be, ‘public.’ 

“Those who resist passage of the pending 
bill seem to take the view that, in the pres- 
ently existing legal sense, as in the dictionary 
sense, only those enterprises which are car- 
ried on by, or are lawfully and fully regu- 
lated by, the State or Federal Government— 
usually tax-supported or subsidized enter- 
prises—are ‘public,’ and that all others, such 
as one’s home, club, store, shop or office, or 
his restaurant or hotel, are ‘private’ enter- 
prises, to which only those who are expressly 
or impliedly invited may, of right, come and 
enter. 

“And they contend that, inasmuch, and so 
long as, this is so, any invitation expressly 
or impliedly extended to members of the 
public may be withdrawn or negated by any 
private entrepreneur for wholly arbitrary 
reasons, or for no reason, simply by the giv- 
ing or posting of a notice accordingly, and 
that it is beyond the constitutional power of 
the Federal Government—distinguished 
from the State government—as held by the 
Supreme Court in the civil rights cases in 
1883, to do anything about it.” 

Justice Whittaker added that the propo- 
nents of the pending bill “seem to hope that 
the Court, if again presented with the ques- 
tion, would find its 1883 opinion to be er- 
roneously narrow interpretation of the Con- 
stitution.” 

Obviously, if it is desirable to overthrow 
the decision of 1883, there’s a lawful way to 
do it—by a constitutional amendment. The 
American people would then have a chance 
to decide whether they wish to surrender 
their rights of privacy. 

But today the Constitution is ignored by a 
stampeded, if not intimidated, majority in 
Congress and by a Supreme Court obsessed 
with the idea that it has the right to over- 
ride at will any previous rulings. 

This is a profound change in the American 
system of government. But even more star- 
tling is the seeming acquiescence of so many 
citizens in the idea that, if the objective 
seems worthy, it does not matter what law- 
less methods are used to achieve the desired 
result. This, too, is part of the big change 
that has come over the American scene. 


[Prom the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 26, 
1964] 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST ABILITY 


One section of the civil rights bill now in 
the Senate would create an Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission similar to 
several existing State commissions. So a 
number of lawmakers have been watching 
developments at the State level. 

Of particular interest to some Congress- 
men was a recent Illinois case in which 
Motorola, Inc., was charged with discrimi- 
nating against a Negro job applicant. The 
issue turned largely on a preemployment test 
devised by an Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy professor and used to determine the 
trainability of a prospective employee. 

After the test was administered, the com- 
pany said the applicant had failed and thus 
rejected him. But the applicant claimed he 
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had in fact passed the test and had been 
turned down because of his race. 

Before an examiner of the Illinois Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission, the company 
vigorously denied the charge. It said that 
the test, which is used by several other com- 
panies, is completely race free and adminis- 
tered fairly to all applicants. The company 
also noted that it employed Negroes at all 
job levels. 

The FEPC examiner, nonetheless, ruled 
that the company in this case had been guilty 
of discrimination. That is a question often 
difficult to settle conclusively in this touchy 
area. But the examiner by no means stopped 
there. 

He went on to direct the firm to stop using 
the test altogether, on the grounds that it 
was unfair to hitherto culturally deprived 
and disadvantaged groups, that it failed to 
take into account inequalities and differences 
in environment, and that it thus favored 
advantaged groups. 

If this Judgment is approved by the Com- 
mission and stands up on appeal, the com- 
pany thus will have to disregard its estab- 
lished standard of ability in selecting new 
employees. “That,” comments Ohio’s Rep- 
resentative AsHBROOK, “is a long step away 
from saying an employer should not have 
prejudicial policies.” 

There’s no way to tell how a Federal com- 
mission would work out in practice, but such 
State experiences show all too clearly what 
it could mean: Government dictation of pri- 
vate hiring policies and tion 
against ability. 


THE PROBLEM OF EQUALITY 
(Sermon delivered from the pulpit of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Franklin Road 
at Tyne Boulevard, Nashville, Tenn., by 
the minister, Dr. Walter R. Courtney, on 
September 15, 1963) 


During the past summer the air was filled 
with the raucous sounds of conflict in Bir- 
mingham, Chicago, New York, and Danville. 
It was also redolent with discord within the 
United Nations, and within the backward 
countries demanding recognition. Accom- 
panying these was the endless struggle of 
labor and capital, and the seemingly endless 
drain of our resources into the giveaway 
programs at home and abroad. The air was 
charged with social electricity as individuals, 
groups, and nations fought for new status 
under the banner of equality. 

Equality has intoxicated the modern world, 
Men walk starry eyed through the streets 
and halls dreaming of new days and improved 
status. The whole world seems in a pep rally 
mood, and the bonfires grow larger and burn 
more fiercely, even as the songs, chants, and 
shouts of the participants become louder and 
more fervent. In a thousand tongues men 
scream their demands for equality, for place, 
for recognition, for rights, for privileges. 

As one listens he frequently hears the 
words, “All men are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But 
the words never end there, but hurry on to 
declare that it is the responsibility of gov- 
ernment to make all men equal and to main- 
tain equality amongst men. Still other 
words are heard, declaring that democracy 
has failed to establish equality, and that men 
therefore must now turn to socialism and 
communism, 

In my summer setting, close to nature, I 
looked around for evidences of equality in 
nature, and found none. Trees and hills are 
not the same in breadth and height. Rivers 
and lakes are not of uniform size. Not all 
animals and birds are swift and beautiful. 
The lion does not recognize the equalness of 
the antelope, nor the fox the rabbit. Some 
fields are fertile and others sterile, and clouds 
and puddles are not the same, though both 
are water created. In nature inequality 
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seems to prevail, and yet the inequities of 
nature produce the beauty we admire. 

As I thought of it the same seemed to be 
true of history. Nations and races do differ 
in size, wealth, prestige, power, creativity, 
and vision. Some soar like eagles. Some 
build like beavers. Some grow like vegeta- 
bles and weeds in the garden called the 
earth. Between individuals, races, groups, 
and nations there are broad differences, and 
equality is not a characteristic of either na- 
ture or human nature, 

Having reached this point my mind asked 
the question, Can we have both freedom and 
equality? Someone has said, “Freedom with- 
out equality tends to become license. Equal- 
ity without freedom tends to produce stag- 
nation.” How can these great objectives be 
secured without damage to the highest social 
system men have yet devised, democracy? 

Looking back across history, I realized that 
the Jews preached concern for the poor, but 
not equality. The Greeks preached democ- 
racy, but not equality. The Romans 
preached justice under law, but not equal- 
ity. The Middle Ages in Europe preached 
Christ, but not equality. In fact, not until 
the French Revolution did men openly 
reaffirm that “Men are born and always con- 
tinue free and equal in respects to their 
rights,” and not until our Declaration de- 
clared that “All men are created equal” did 
the world come alive to the possibilities of 
equality. These two events placed a new 
chemical in the cup of life, and the contents 
of that cup are changing men. 

Here I paused to rethink the words, “All 
men are created equal.” Are they? I could 
see that all men are created equally help- 
less, equally ignorant, equally inexperienced, 
equally sin touched, but I could not see how 
they could be said to be created equal in any 
other sense. Men do not begin life with an 
even start for all. Their beginnings are 
marked by differences in pedigrees, health, 
educational and moral levels, economic 
strength, social status and personality po- 
tentials. There are broad differences in 
temperament, talents, drives, and desires, 
They do not begin life on a common line. 

And what of the so-called unalienable 
rights, such as “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness”? Life is the gift of God, and 
so are liberty and happiness—in a certain 
sense. But being born is never enough. 
Getting here alive is only a beginning. In 
order to really live one needs medical sci- 
ence, proper nutrition, adequate care, and a 
chance to become educated and equipped for 
adult responsibilities. As to liberty, it is not 
something that comes with birth. Liberty is 
man created, man achieved, and man main- 
tained. God approves it, but man must win 
it. Happiness is a byproduct of a way of life 
rather than something granted us by birth. 
It, too, is something we achieve by effort. 
It depends on many things: employment, 
purpose, personal development, and the 
right use of the opportunities and duties of 
life. Life God gives, but liberty and happi- 
ness we must achieve. 

Having reached that state of mind, I won- 
dered why men ever thought that govern- 
ment could make man equal and keep them 
equal. How can mere laws produce equality 
amongst men on a heart level? How can 
coerced fellowship ever become real fellow- 
ship? 

That government has a role to play in the 
mighty, moving drama of man’s progress is 
not to be denied. Our Constitution and our 
Bill of Rights stand to affirm it. It is the 
function of government to state the condi- 
tions of liberty, equality, and responsibility, 
but unless it is the will of the people to give 
life to the law, it will not work. The prohi- 
bition era proved that beyond our contesting. 

Then why do we believe and state in our 
legal documents that “all men are created 
equal” and have “unalienable rights”? 
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I presume it is because we must find some 
means of limiting the powers of the powerful 
and of protecting the rights of the weak. 
Great power, unpoliced, tends to become de- 
structive power. The rights of the weak tend 
to be lost in a land where only the strong 
prevail. 

We all understand this, even as we all re- 
alize that the clamor for equality is always a 
push from below rather than a pull from 
above, although it has often been both in 
these United States. Slaves have never en- 
joyed being slaves. The poor have never en- 
joyed being poor. The exploited have never 
been happy with exploitation. Those who 
fail have never been proud of their short- 
comings, and the employed have always felt 
that it would be better if they were the em- 
ployers. It is from this level of life that the 
hunger for equality rises. It is here that 
utopia displays its broad green fields and still 
waters. It is from here that the valley of 
Shangri-la appears as the answer to all the 
ills of man. It is the hopelessness of the 
masses that provides the soil for hope in 
those who will not surrender to the accidents 
of birth and environment, and it is well that 
it is so. 

And yet one must face facts. In any class- 
room of pupils only a few qualify under the 
letter A. Below these leaders of the class are 
the B students, and then the C's, and then 
the D’s, and then F's. Some by ability and 
effort rise to the top, while others because of 
lack of ability or application take their places 
on the descending curve of scholarship. 

In every nation it is the same. Only a 
small percentage of people have the ability, 
the desire, the drive, the willingness to work 
and sacrifice, to foresee and prepare for suc- 
cess in any realm. The people who struggle 
to succeed are never interested in equality 
but in superiority. Their goal is never the 
level of the masses, but a level above the 
masses. They endorse and espouse liberty, 
because it creates for them a favorable cli- 
mate in which to think, plan, create, work, 
and achieve according to their abilities and 
desires. They never pace themselves by the 
speed of the mediocre, but by the speed of 
the best. They are never satisfied by crumbs; 
they want half loaves and whole loaves. 

It is such people who made America pos- 
sible, and who have always led men in the 
upward climb. They are in truth the bene- 
factors of the race. It is their ideas and 
creativeness that establish businesses and 
industries, thereby providing employment for 
others, and the taxes that make community 
and national progress possible. They fur- 
nish our best leadership, and give to the 
Nation our best guarantee of security. It is 
because of them that progress is produced in 
all areas of life, the intellectual, the artistic, 
the economic, the governmental, and the 
social. While they did not build America 
alone, they provided the means whereby our 
Nation came into existence and has con- 
tinued on its upward way. 

Looking critically at such a line of thought, 
I suddenly realized that the success of the 
few creates the inequalities that loom large 
in the minds of the many. The “haves” 
highlight the “have-nots.” It is the success- 
ful who outlive the failures and all others 
who take their places on the curve of life as 
it sweeps downward. 

During my summer days it seemed to me 
that: 

It is the nature of some men to succeed, 
and others to fail. 

It is the nature of some men to get by, 
and others to achieve. 

It is the nature of the “have-littles” to 
want more. 

It is the nature of the successful to seek 
to dominate. 

It is the nature of those who are un- 
successful to resent it. 

It is the nature of the poor to envy. 
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It is the nature of the wealthy to assume 
unjust privileges. 

It is the nature of those who inherit wealth 
to use it well, to misuse it, or to feel guilty 
because they have it. 

It is the nature of the intellectuals who 
receive their compensation from taxes or the 
gifts of the economically successful to adyo- 
cate a change of system in order to get one 
wherein the intellectuals will be as gener- 
ously rewarded as business executives under 
free enterprise. 

It is because men are unequal in ability 
and drive, in opportunities for recognition 
and advancement, in rewards for work done 
and services rendered that people become 
restless socially. It is the inequalities of 
humanity that create the crusaders for 
equality. In the 18th century men looked 
to democracy as the answer to the inequali- 
ties amongst men, and now in the 20th men 
look toward socialism and communism. 

Democracy as we have tried to shape it in 
America has been heavily impregnated with 
the Ten Commandments of Judaism and the 
spirit of Jesus. Because of this we are sus- 
picious of any system that advocates the big 
lie, covetousness, greed, the stealing of prop- 
erty, the destruction of life, and the taking 
away of liberties. Democracy condemns 
without reservation the confiscation of pri- 
vate property and capital by the state and 
the regimenting of human beings like ani- 
mals on a farm. Our democracy is not per- 
fect. Imperfections exists, but its virtues 
exceed those of any other system mankind 
has tried. 

These observations moved me then to reach 
certain opinions concerning American de- 
mocracy: 

1. Democracy was never created to be a 
leveler of men. It was created to be a lifter, 
a developer of men. 

2. Democracy was created to let the gifted, 
the energetic and the creative rise to high 
heights of human achievement, and to let 
each man find his own level on the stairway 
of existence. 

3. Democracy was created to help men 
meet responsibilities and shirk no duties. 
That is why our Nation has been concerned 
about the honest needs of its citizens. We 
lead the world in justice, even though jus- 
tice does not always move with prompt 
alacrity. Our Nation has been noted for the 
size of its heart and not merely for the 
size of its pocketbook. 

4. Democracy demands that the Nation be 
governed by the capable, the honorable, the 
far seeing, the clear seeing, and not by 
mediocre men. In the beginning it was so. 
May it be so again. ; 

5. Democracy demands more from men 
than any other system in the realm of self- 
discipline, dependability, cooperativeness, in- 
dustry, thrift, and honor. Democracy will 
not work when party politics are not guided 
by basic ethical principles. For a party to 
foster class consciousness, class conflict, mis- 
representation, covetousness, violence, theft, 
and an open definance of established law is 
to breed anarchy. 

6. Democracy must give to all its people 
the following rights: The right to equal 
learning, the right to equal employment, 
the right to equal treatment, the right to 
equal justice, the right to adequate hous- 
ing, and the right to vote. 

The meditations of the summer convinced 
me that governments of themselves cannot 
make men equal or remake men into the be- 
ings they ought to be. That is a spiritual 
venture, not an economic and political one. 
A change from democracy to either socialism 
or communism, or a change from private cap- 
italism to state capitalism, will not solve the 
basic problems of mankind; it merely shifts 
the areas of power. 

I am disturbed, therefore, when church 
leaders and church groups seem to advocate 
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socialistic means and objectives as the an- 
swer to the problems of democracy, and 
especially the problems of equality. This is 
especially true when certain leaders voice 
slogans that appear logical and Christian, 
but are not. Let me name four. 

1. “The world owes every man a living.” 
No, it doesn't. Christian ethics have never 
said so, and I have never known any man 
worth his salt who has claimed special rights 
under such a slogan. It is the cry of the 
lazy, the inept, and the failures. Such a 
slogan is a far cry from our meeting the 
needs of the needy, which, of course, is our 
duty. 

2. “Production for use, and not for prof- 
it.” That sounds good, but it is as phony 
as a Russian promise. It is profits that have 
produced the blessings of our Nation and 
enable her to be a blessing to the nations 
of the world. Profits are essential to the 
general well-being of society. When the state 
takes over under the slogan of “use, not prof- 
its” men lose their liberties and their stand- 
ard of living. Such a switch merely aug- 
ments the insatiable appetite of the state. 

3. “Human rights, not property rights.” 
As I look out over the world, one thing is 
clear: where there are not private property 
rights there are no human rights. Private 
property rights form the seedbed in which 
human rights mature. As long as private 
property rights are clear human rights will 
flourish. 

4, “The end justifies the means.” Accord- 
ing to Christian ethics the statement is not 
true. It was just such a statement that 
produced the crucifixion of Jesus, the tor- 
ture of the martyrs, the burning of witches, 
and the denial of life and liberty to the 
inhabitants of current communistic lands. 

Churchmen, whether lay or clerical, who 
seek to solve the problems of our society 
through socialistic processes rather than 
democratic ones within the free enterprise 
system are heading down a road that leads 
VWI A Ness: 
Christians to envy, to covet, to be class con- 
scious, to foster class conflict, and to approve 
stealing and even murder, can such objec- 
tives be attained. To realize them would 
bring about a broad denial of law and order, 
and the orderly handling of social problems. 
Whenever we as a church, an educational 
system or a supreme court encourage peo- 
ple to misrepresent facts, to use force wrong- 
fully, to flaunt law and order and to stimu- 
late bitterness and hatred, we depart from 
logic, Americanism and Christianity. 

I unhesitantly oppose the use of socialistic 
and communistic methods in the solving of 
the problems of our free enterprise democ- 
racy. Our problems are problems of human 
nature rather than of economics and 
sociology. The man who has two cars is 
not preventing another from having one. 
The man who earns, $50,000 a year is not 
robbing him who receives $300 a month. 
The man who owns a good house does not 
thereby force another man to dwell in the 
slums. And the people who prosper under 
our system cannot be blamed for the prob- 
lems that plague the lives of those who 
compose the lower 25 percent of the Nation. 
The so-called “privileged” are not always 
a credit to either church or state, but they 
are not in the main parasites on the body 
politic. We are therefore wrong when we 
damn the successful, the wealthy, the en- 
lightened and the patriotic in order to gain 
what we call equality. 

Having said that let me hasten to add 
that the redistribution of wealth will not 
solve the human problem that plagues us. 
Wealth is not fairly distributed in any land 
under the sun; it never has been and I pre- 
sume never will be. Nor do we solve social 
predicaments when we blame the top 20 
percent of our people for the inequities that 
seem to mark the 80 percent. Nor is it logi- 
cal for our Government to be forever em- 
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phasizing the neglected duties of the em- 
ployer while ignoring almost totally the 
neglected duties of the rest of us. The 
wealthy have many sins to confess, but so 
do we all. And when we come to the ad- 
vocacy of moving from private capitalism 
to State capitalism, and the listing of the 
sins of democracy while ignoring its multiple 
virtues, and assuming that virtue resides 
in the “have-nots,” but not in the “haves,” 
I can only shake my head at the presumed 
wisdom of such positions. 

Let no one hearing my voice conclude that 
I am speaking as a “have” or a defender 
of the “haves.” Let no one believe that I 
am unconcerned about those in our midst 
whose rights are often ignored and whose 
status is questioned. I am not blind to the 
sins of the privileged any more than I am 
the sins of the underprivileged. The busi- 
ness leaders do not need my voice to defend 
their position; they are strong defenders 
of themselves. But I have walked the roads 
of life with men of all classes, and have 
reached one conclusion, “there is none 
righteous, no, not one.” We are all bearers 
of the telltale gray of selfishness. The 
5 o’clock shadow is on all our faces. 

The Lord I love and serve was not overly 
optimistic about humanity. He knew man 
as he is, and worked with him for what he 
could become. He ministered to the mul- 
titude, teaching, healing, feeding, encourag- 
ing, comforting, but he never assumed that 
equality was part of the human scene. He 
talked of love and neighborliness, but not 
equality. 

Perhaps that is why the New Testament 
puts the emphasis on brotherhood and not 
equality. It emphasizes responsibilities, 
not privileges. It stresses love toward God 
and love toward neighbor. It seeks to cre- 
ate a church that will be brotherly within, 
and concerned for those without. It urges 
men to find the God way to selfhood, success 
and happiness and offers a heat-treated cell 
war wow misisse ufer os tnéy rich or poor. 

Paul, in his letter to the Church of 
Corinth, denounced the lack of brotherhood 
within the church, and urged men to be 
concerned for one another, but he did not 
assume equality to be of the “must” char- 
acteristics of Christianity. It was not a 
matter of love without differences, but love 
in spite of them. 

The church, as someone has said, learned 
a long time ago that it is easier to create 
liberty than it is to establish equality. It 
has always known that equality can only be 
had by a loss of certain liberties. If men 
want equality above all else they may best 
find it in communism. If men want liberty 
and a fair portion of equality they must 
turn toward democracy. 

What the world needs is a change of 
heart, a change of climate born of faith in 
God, a reaching up that there may be a 
reaching out, a confession that produces a 
new dedication. This governments and laws 
cannot create, for governments and laws are 
but the refiection of the standards of a 
people. Everything in social Christianity 
depends on the wise use of possessions, 
time and talents, and only when we, Chris- 
tian members of a democracy, become good 
stewards of the things that bless life do 
we begin to move in the direction of right- 
eousness and justice, peace and true pros- 
perity. 

The problem of equality may be in many 
ways the greatest problem of our day. We 
cannot solve it by government, and we shall 
not solve it en masse. Only when we as 
Christians take seriously the teachings and 
example of Jesus shall equality and liberty 
exist without detraction or subtraction. 
Only when we stand before God confessing 
our needs shall we be empowered to meet 
the needs of others. 

If I must choose between liberty and 
equality, I must choose liberty and then 
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hope and work for equality, for such seems 
to me to be the Christian's way. 
[From Realtor’s Headlines, Washington, D.C., 
sec. 1, vol. 31, No. 22, June 1, 1964] 
CIVIL RIGHTS BILL !—A BLUEPRINT FOR 
FEDERAL CONTROL 


(“It (H.R. 7152) involves broad extensions 
of Federal power over States and local com- 
munities, over business, and labor unions, 
over private establishments and private citi- 
zens, over parents and pupils, and quite 
probably over the recipients of a host of Fed- 
eral financial grants. Thereby, this legisla- 
tion disrupts or threatens to disrupt the 
delicate balancing of powers within Govern- 
ment and the delicate balancing of rights as 
between citizens.“ Representative AUGUST 
E. JOHANSEN, Republican, of Michigan.) 


TITLE I—VOTING RIGHTS 


The bill requires the application of uni- 
form standards for voting in Federal elec- 
tions and imposes Federal standards for 
qualifying voters, notwithstanding article I 
of the Constitution giving each State the 
power to fix qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
legislature. 

When Congress sought to remove the poll 
tax, it restored to a constitutional amend- 
ment. However, under title I the Congress 
is being asked to reject this amendatory 
process of the Constitution, notwithstanding 
a series of decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, ranging from 1884 to 1959, respecting 
these rights of the States. 


TITLE II—INJUNCTIVE RELIEF AGAINST DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN PLACES OF PUBLIC ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS 
Here the bill invokes the commerce clause 

of the Constitution to compel private busi- 
ness to serve all comers. Thus, for example, 
the owner of a diner is compelled to serve 
anyone if any item of food on the menu has 
OVINE Lecter S ater asses (af Uiti8 is “tune 
stitutional, then real estate brokerage is in- 
terstate commerce and subject to Federal 
regulation if the sales contract form, pur- 
chaser’s check, mortgage, or the material 
used to construct the house has moved in 
interstate commerce.) 

The listed public accommodations run the 
gamut from hotels, restaurants, and theaters 
to “other places of exhibition or entertain- 
ment.” Excluded are rooming houses of not 
more than five units and which are actually 
occupied by the owners as their residences. 

The authors of the bill, concerned that the 
commerce clause may not stand up as a basis 
for Federal control of such private dealings, 
also invoke the 14th amendment by forbid- 
ding any discrimination “supported by State 
action” or carried on “under color of any 
law, statute, ordinance, or regulation, or 
* * * of any custom or usage required or 
enforced by officials of the State.” 

The bill thus rejects the traditional con- 
cept, affirmed repeatedly by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, that the 14th amendment does not 
run against acts of an individual. However, 
the authors of the bill seek to overcome this 
probable constitutional impediment by mak- 
ing any licensee (hotel, restaurant, theater, 
and the like) an agent of the State. If this 
is constitutional, then the Federal writ could 
extend to doctors, lawyers, realtors, and oth- 
ers who are licensees of the State. 

If this title stands up under the certain 
attacks which will be launched challenging 
its constitutionality, then it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine any area of economic or 
business activity that would not be subject 
to Federal regulation. The 9th and the 10th 


This analysis is based on the bill as it 
passed the House. Parenthetical comments 
refer to certain bipartisan amendments 
which have been introduced but not adopted 
as this issue goes to press. 
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amendments to the Constitution, eroded pil- 
lars as they are to the principle of States 
rights and the concept of limitation of the 
powers of the Federal Government, would 
become completely inert. The victory of the 
Federal Government over States rights would 
be complete. The language of title II defies 
any other conclusion. 

The Attorney General is authorized to ini- 
tiate action for injunctive relief upon the 
complaint of any person who asserts that he 
is the object of discrimination. (A biparti- 
san amendment eliminates this authority, 
but empowers the Attorney General to inter- 
vene on behalf of individuals in cases where 
there is a pattern or practice of resistance.) 

Injunctive actions may result in fine or 
imprisonment without a jury trial. The de- 
fendant will pay the costs of litigation 
whether he wins or loses; the Federal tax- 
payer will bear the costs of the complainant. 
(A bipartisan amendment would limit pun- 
ishment in nonjury cases to 30 days’ impris- 
onment or $300 fine.) 


TITLE II—DESEGREGATION OF 
FACILITIES 


Here the bill authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring suit to desegregate public fa- 
cilities which are owned or operated by State 
or local governments. In addition, the At- 
torney General is authorized to initiate suit 
on the complaint of any person who says 
“that he is being deprived of or threatened 
with the loss of his right to the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.“ 

In testifying on the bill in the House, the 
Attorney General advised that the proposed 
grant of power was more than he wanted or 
than any other Attorney General should 
have. Nevertheless, the House-passed bill 
grants him this power. 

Defendants are not allowed a jury trial. 
Title III would generate government by in- 
junction and make the Attorney General the 
personal lawyer for everybody he chooses to 
represent with power to file suits promiscu- 
ously, to shop for judges of his choice, and 
to select the forum for trial. A practicing 
lawyer pursuing such a course of action on 
behalf of a private citizen would very likely 
be disbarred. (See title II, above, for bi- 
partisan amendments on limitation of pun- 
ishment in nonjury trials, and actions ini- 
tiated by the Attorney General.) 


TITLE IV—-DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


Desegregation was ordered by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court 10 years ago. The bill endeavors 
to speed up the operation by offering in- 
ducements on the one hand and threaten- 
ing penalties on the other. It authorizes the 
Attorney General to bring civil suits on com- 
plaints of the failure of a school board to 
achieve desegregation. Here the bill contra- 
dicts another provision of this title that 
“ ‘desegregation’ shall not mean the assign- 
ment of students to public schools in order 
to overcome racial imbalance.” 

TITLE V—COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

This title extends the life of the Commis- 
sion for an additional 4 years and would give 
it new authority (1) to serve as a national 
clearinghouse for information concerning de- 
nials of the equal protection of the laws, and 
(2) to investigate allegations as to patterns 
or practices of fraud or discrimination in 
Federal elections. 


TITLE VI—NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PROGRAMS 

This title (sec. 601) prohibits discrimina- 
tion “in connection with activities receiving 
Federal financial assistance” and authorizes 
and directs the appropriate Federal agencies 
to take necessary action but excludes any 
Federal program involving a contract of in- 
surance or guarantee (FHA, VA, savings and 
loan associations, national banks, and the 
like). 
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Three U.S. Senators during the current de- 
bate in the Senate entertained divergent 
views as to the effect of this title on home 
purchases made with FHA-insured or VA- 
guaranteed loans, or mortgages originated by 
federally chartered savings and loan associa- 
tions or national banks, 

If Senator ALBERT Gorer’s, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, interpretation is correct, the 
President could issue, under section 601, a 
much broader Executive order against bias 
in housing, extending it to sales of existing 
houses financed with mortgages which in- 
volved any Federal financial assistance, 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, accuses NAREB of a blatant dis- 
tortion of the bill in implying that it extends 
to the sale of private housing. Yet no 
amendment has been adopted to date which 
would remove the legal basis for the Presi- 
dent to extend the November 1962 Executive 
order to the sale of existing housing. (The 
bipartisan amendment fails to include the 
language of the McClellan amendment No. 
524 which would have resolved this am- 
biguity.) 

The bill has been appropriately described 
as an iceberg with nine-tenths of its meaning 
hidden beneath the surface of soothing lan- 
guage allegedly enhancing the civil rights of 
minorities. 

If three U.S. Senators (HUMPHREY, SPARKE- 
MAN, and Gore) are unable to agree upon 
the meaning of the language of this title, 
how can millions of Americans involved an- 
nually in the sale of their homes be cer- 
tain of their rights as freemen exercising a 
fundamental right to dispose of their prop- 
erty to whomsoever they desire? 


TITLE VII—EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


The purpose of this title is to eliminate, 
through the utilization of formal and infor- 
mal remedial procedures, discrimination in 
employment. A Federal Equal Opportunity 
Commission would be created with the pri- 
mary responsibility for preventing and elimi- 
nating discrimination in employment, 

Any business employing 25 or more per- 
sons will be covered by the 4th year after 
enactment. The Commission would be au- 
thorized to enter upon business property, 
have access to business and union records, 
question employees, and conduct investiga- 
tions on their own determination of reason- 
able cause. If persuasion fails, the business- 
man or union is hauled into court and denied 
a jury trial. 

Any business affecting commerce comes 
within the scope of this title. Discrimina- 
tion may be unlawful even though it is not 
unfavorable to the employee. Intent is not 
a necessary element of a charge; thus, an 
employee's good faith would not be a defense. 
This means that when a complaint is filed, 
the employer is presumed guilty and the 
burden of proving otherwise is upon him. 

An employer could be fined or imprisoned 
without a jury trial if he refused to dis- 
charge employee A for alleged inefficiency 
on the ground that employee B who was in 
line to be promoted to A’s position might 
charge discrimination and the Commission 
and judge agreed. (See reference in title II 
to bipartisan amendment on jury trials 
which would apply also to this title.) 

An employer could be penalized for in- 
tentionally hiring a number of employees 
from a minority group to achieve a racial 
balance in his shop as this would be con- 
ferring a special privilege of employment 
upon a certain group. An aptitude test 
might be deemed unlawful because it could 
be construed as unfair to culturally de- 
prived and disadvantaged groups. 

A $500 fine could be levied upon an em- 
ployer for not posting in a conspicuous spot 
such notices as the Federal Equal Opportu- 
nity Commission might require. 

Although the title addresses itself to 
equality and discrimination, it defines 
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neither. Its standards are subjective and 
vague, No employer can be sure that he 
is not inviting the Commission’s displeasure, 
As one Congressman remarked recently, you 
may need a Ph. D. to stay out of the 
penitentiary. 


WHAT REALTORS CAN DO 


The fate of the bill will be decided on a 
vote to limit debate—probably around mid- 
June. If the vote to limit debate is de- 
feated, the bill is dead. 

Assuming all 100 Senators are present, the 
proponents of a motion to limit debate need 
67 votes. The fate of the bill will be deter- 
mined by the votes of a majority of these 
Senators: Dominick, of Colorado; MILLER 
and HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa; MUNDT, of South 
Dakota; BENNETT, of Utah; SIMPSON, of Wy- 
oming; MECHEM, of New Mexico; Tan- 
BOROUGH, of Texas; MONRONEY and EDMOND- 
son, of Oklahoma; Morton, of Kentucky; 
McGee, of Wyoming; Corron, of New Hamp- 
shire; WILLIAMS, of Delaware; LAUSCHE, of 
Ohio; CARLSON, of Kansas; JORDAN, of Idaho; 
Curtis and Hrusxa, of Nebraska; CANNON 
and BIBLE, of Nevada. The others are pub- 
licly committed for or against a motion to 
limit debate, and their views are known to 
their constituents. 

Realtors are urged by NAREB President 
Ed Mendenhall to write their U.S. Senators 
urging rejection of the so-called civil rights 
bill, H.R. 7152. 

[From Realtor’s Headlines, W: n, D. O., 
Sec. 1, Vol. 31, No. 20, May 18, 1964] 
NAREB FIGHTS CIVIL RIGHTS BILL; TREND Is 
AGAINST FORCED HOUSING 


A dramatic turn of public opinion in the 
Nation against the forced housing laws 
adopted or proposed by a number of States 
and cities was reported last week by Ed Men- 
denhall, president of NAREB, at the annual 
banquet of the Chicago Real Estate Board. 

“Fortunately, the American public seems 
to be awakening at last to the threat of 
forced housing laws, as real estate boards and 
others point out how they shatter the cher- 
ished human right of private property owner- 
ship, despite the emotional appeals of many 
well-meaning but unthinking people,” Mr. 
Mendenhall said. 

“Four recent actions illustrate how the tide 
is turning dramatically as the public begins 
to comprehend the specifics of the too-often 
deceptive catch phrases of ‘fair housing’ and 
‘antibias laws.“ 

He said that 2 months ago voters in Seat- 
tle, Wash., emphatically rejected a forced 
housing ordinance by a 2-to-1 margin in a 
referendum, just a month after Tacoma, 
Wash., had crushed a similar proposal by a 
$-to-1 vote. Last month the Rhode Island 
House of Representatives turned down a 
forced housing bill by a 2-to-1 margin, while 
last December the Wisconsin Legislature 
voted down a similar bill with the same deci- 
siveness. 

The NAREB president expressed confidence 
“that the voters of Illinois and California 
will express their resounding accord when 
they cast their ballots on upcoming refer- 
endums on the same subject, 

“If so,” he added, “it will be a reassurance 
that Americans cannot be swept completely 
off their feet by slogans and catch phrases, 
but that they are still determined to preserve 
cherished freedoms and human rights.” 

Rejection by the Congress of the so-called 
civil rights bill, H.R. 7152, is being urged by 
NAREB which is encouraging its nearly 77,- 
000 members to contact their Senators, Ed 
Mendenhall, High Point, N.C., president, an- 
nounced today. 

This move follows action last week by the 
directors in Chicago condemning the bill now 
before the Senate as one that would, “under 
the guise of civil rights legislation, result in 
an unlimited extension of Federal power into 
the civil liberties of every citizen.” 
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Mr. Mendenhall emphasized that NAREB 
is not opposed to civil rights but that the 
type of bill now before the Congress would 
destroy civil liberties. “That kind of victory 
is hollow, and the cost is too great,” he added. 

While NAREB had not taken a stand on 
the Federal “civil rights” bill previously, 
recent debate has disclosed the wide diver- 
gencies in opinion among Senators on its 
effect in many areas, including real estate, 
and the broad-brush intent to interject the 
Federal Government into the everyday life 
of most segments of our economy, he added. 

However, many real estate boards and State 
associations have been fighting at the local 
and State level forced housing laws and pro- 

Is which strip the property owner of his 
traditional human right of real property 
ownership—the right to use, rent, and dis- 
pose of property as he sees fit as long as it 
does not threaten the public health or 
safety—under the guise of creating a new 
right for individuals of minority groups. 

NAREB espouses equal opportunity in 
housing for all Americans, he said, but being 
realistic, is convinced that social acceptance 
can come only through understanding and 
education. 

[From Realtor’s Headlines, Washington, D.C., 
sec. 1, vol. 31, No. 20, May 18, 1964] 
Crvm, RIGHTS VERSUS LIBERTIES 
(By Lyn E. Davis) 

The recent decision of NAREB to oppose 
the pending so-called civil rights bill (H.R. 
7152) was made after months of studying the 
measure and weighing its broad implications 
on our society. The decision was not pro- 
voked by the passions which this issue has 
generated, but flowed inescapably from the 
sincere and abiding conviction that the bill 
is little more than a gigantic attempt on the 
part of the Federal Government to remove 
the last vestiges of States’ rights and local 
determination. There is no other conclusion 
which can reasonably be drawn from a bill 
which would project the powerful writ of the 
Attorney General into the day-to-day lives 
of American citizens. 

Opposition to the bill must not be con- 
strued as an attack against civil rights. 
Realtors insist that all Americans, regardless 
of race, creed, color, or national origin, have 
a right to equal protection under the laws of 
the United States and an equal right to share 
in the blessings of our democracy; and we 
concede—regrettably—that our society is not 
without inequity and deprivation. We in- 
sist, however, that these inequities in our 
institutions will not vanish from the Amer- 
ican scene by extending the power of the 
Federal Government to the homes and the 
small businesses, the schools, and the ballot 
boxes of every town and hamlet in these 
United States. 

We insist that the civil rights of any 
group in this great country will not be 
enhanced by trampling on the civil liberties 
of another group. 

The bill in the form that is being debated 
in the Senate poses a serious threat to the 
economic survival of a small businessman 
who would be pitted against the resources of 
the Department of Justice in replying to 
allegations of discrimination. The firing of 
an incompetent employee, the promotion of 
another, the conduct of the lowliest employee 
of a motel owner in his relation with a cus- 
tomer, the operation of a service station, the 
letting of a room in a boardinghouse—all 
would invoke the writ of the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

Fundamental to our system of jurispru- 
dence is the right of a person to certainty 
in the law which governs the relations of a 
man to his fellows and man to the State. 
Yet during 1 day’s debate in the Senate 
three Members of that august body enter- 
tained divergent views as to the meaning of 
“shall” and “may” in sections 601 and 602 
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of the bill relating to federally assisted pro- 
grams. Thus, delicate graduations of mean- 
ing cast a cloud over the concept of home- 
ownership, as the omnipotent arm of the 
Attorney General is raised over the relations 
between homeowner and neighbor, realtor 
and home purchaser, mortgage lender and 
borrower. 

Realtors should rise to the challenge posed 
by this bill to our fundamental liberties by 
writing their Senators to reject a bill which 
under the pretext of granting a civil right 
to some would trample on the civil liberties 
of all. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, we are 
being asked today to vote for passage 
of the most comprehensive and sweep- 
ing civil rights bill ever to be deliberated 
upon by this body. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I submit 
that this is probably the harshest and 
most punitive civil rights bill we have 
ever seen, and I believe it comes at an 
inopportune time. It comes at a time 
when great progress is being made vol- 
untarily in connection with many civil 
rights—progress that has been contin- 
uing over the past decade, and progress 
to which I believe we can look forward 
for many years to come. 

I do not believe every provision of the 
bill is bad. Indeed, I think some of the 
provisions of the bill are merited. 

But, Mr. President, we are also being 
asked to enact, along with the good pro- 
visions of the bill, some provisions which 
have some rather sinister aspects and 
implications, which go beyond the mere 
enforcement of the constitutional rights 
of minorities; and I believe that in con- 
nection with the enforcement of this 
measure and in its application we can 
look forward to harassment of businesses 
and individuals; we can anticipate that 
burdens of administration and record- 
keeping will be imposed on businessmen, 
particularly small businessmen; and we 
can see them involved in litigation for 
days on end, months on end, and years 
on end. 

Yesterday, we were told on this floor 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]: 

The Attorney General may obtain relief 
in public accommodations and employment 
cases only where a pattern or practice has 
been shown to exist. Such a pattern or prac- 
tice would be present only when the denial 
of rights consists of something more than an 
isolated, sporadic incident, but is repeated, 
routine, or of a generalized nature. There 
would be a pattern or practice if, for example, 
a number of companies or persons in the 
same industry or line of business discrimi- 
nated, if a chain of motels or restaurants 
practiced racial discrimination throughout 
all or a significant part of its system, or if a 
company repeatedly and regularly engaged in 
acts prohibited by the statute. 


Those were the words of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, either the Senator from 
Minnesota is wrong, or the Department 
of Justice intends to act contrary to the 
legislative intent, for I have here, from 
the Department of Justice, a release 
which reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON.—The Government plans to 
seek court tests of the civil rights bill as 
soon as possible after it takes effect, As- 
sistant Attorney General Burke Marshall said 
today. 
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Marshall, who will be with en- 
forcing much of the bill, said he expected 
a great deal of voluntary compliance with 
its provisions. 

But he added that he was sure there would 
be some who would resist the bill and chal- 
lenge various parts of it. 

The dark-haired, mild-mannered Govern- 
ment lawyer, Chief of the Justice Depart- 
ment's Civil Rights Section, said he expected 
most questions about application of the 
measure to stem from its provisions outlaw- 
ing discrimination in places of public ac- 
commodation. 


And he is quoted as follows: 

“In all cases we will seek voluntary com- 
pliance first,” he said. “The bill makes the 
choice clear—either a person complies or we 
will file a suit.” 


The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] has referred to patterns of 
discrimination, and he has said that suits 
will not be brought against individuals. 
But today, Burke Marshall announces 
the intent, as soon as the bill goes into 
effect, to start suits against persons. 

So I submit to the Senate that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota has 
been sadly mistaken about the applica- 
tion of the bill, and all Members of the 
Senate have been “led down the garden 
path” in regard to how the bill will be 
administered and how it will be applied 
and how it will be enforced. 

So let us not be deceived in regard to 
what we are about to vote for today, Mr. 
President. We have not seen the entire 
picture. Senators should read what Mr. 
Burke Marshall says: 

The bill makes the choice clear—either a 
person complies or we will file a suit. In 
cases where we can’t obtain voluntary com- 
Pliances, we will bring suits as quickly as 
possible. 


Then let Senators remember what the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] said: 

* * * only where a pattern or practice 
has been shown to exist. Such a pattern or 
practice would be present only when the 
denial of rights consists of something more 
than an isolated, sporadic incident, but is 
repeated, routine, or of a generalized nature. 
There would be a pattern or practice if, for 
example, a number of companies or persons 
in the same industry or line of business dis- 
criminated, if a chain of motels or restau- 
rants practiced racial discrimination 
throughout all or a significant part of its 
system, or if a company repeatedly and reg- 
ularly engaged in acts prohibited by the 
statute. 


So, Mr. President, we do not really 
know how the bill is to be enforced; and, 
as many of us suspected, we find that 
it is to be enforced in a harsh, police- 
state, and punitive manner that the pro- 
ponents of the bill have not told us about. 
This is what we are up against: 

Mr. President, I do not think any Sen- 
ator really and sincerely believes in dis- 
crimination. We abhor discrimination. 
For myself, I think discrimination is 
morally wrong. Discrimination on the 
part of a businessman who serves the 
general public is morally wrong. I þe- 
lieve that discrimination on the part of 
an employer, because of race, color, or 
creed, is morally wrong. 

But, Mr. President, we are bringing in 
an element of compulsion that will not 
eradicate prejudice or eradicate bigotry. 
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It will not eradicate discrimination. It 
will create a new kind and a new class 
of discrimination. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GoLpwaTER]-was eminently 
correct when, yesterday, he said it would 
require a virtual police state to enforce 
this measure. What he has said now is 
coming home to roost, because although 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] said this would 
not happen, today Mr. Burke Marshall, 
of the Justice Department, says it will 
happen, and that immediately test cases 
will be initiated against persons, without 
waiting to discover patterns of discrim- 
ination. 

Mr. President, a while ago I noted that 
we have made progress in this country. 
In my State, Negroes comprise approxi- 
mately 12 percent of the population; 14.9 
percent of the vote in the last general 
election in Texas was cast by Negroes. 
So although Negroes comprise only ap- 
proximately 12 percent of the population 
of Texas, they cast 14.9 percent of that 
vote. 

There is no pattern of discrimination 
in my State in voting practices, and yet 
individual administrators of the election 
code and of elections in my State will be 
subject to harassment by the Depart- 
ment of Justice if the bill is passed. 

Mr. President, I think that if we are 
ever to eliminate discrimination in this 
country we must create an atmosphere 
of good will and a climate in which rea- 
sonable men can get together and re- 
solve racial differences. 

That has been done successfully in 
many areas of the country. I believe my 
State has made commendable progress in 
that field. But in the bill, we would take 
the approach that created the problem to 
begin with. We would take the Thad- 
deus Stevens and Charles Sumner ap- 
proach, which brought us where we are. 
At the conclusion of the great War Be- 
tween the States it was Lincoln's conten- 
tion that the South should be brought 
back into the Union as a full partner with 
the other States of the Republic. It was 
Lincoln's contention that the Negro, un- 
der the tutelage, guidance, and leader- 
ship of the white, should be brought to a 
position of responsible citizenship. But 
then Lincoln’s untimely death, and there 
was imposed on the South the radical re- 
construction, more harsh than the 
United States has ever imposed on any 
alien enemy after a war. 

The army of occupation was sent down 
to the South. The Reconstruction Acts 
were passed. A military dictatorship 
was established in the South. Native 
citizens were disenfranchised, and seg- 
regation was started. We were not seg- 
regated in the South prior to that time, 
but they started it. Why? Because 
mean, wicked, avaricious, and self- 
seeking men wished to perpetuate them- 
selves in political power and they wanted 
to bring the Negro under their domina- 
tion and influence to the extent that he 
would never act as an individual Ameri- 
can citizen, but would act as his slave, 
as his minion, and as a cog in his po- 
litical machine. Remember the Freed- 
man’s Bureau. It was this army of oc- 
cupation, this tragic era, this period of 
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bitterness that resulted in the passage 
of the “Jim Crow” laws in the South. 

Mr. President, I am compelled to note 
that those of us of the South are vic- 
tims of circumstances not of our own 
making, nor of our own choosing. 

I hasten to say that as a native south- 
erner I am deeply ashamed of the way 
that we have treated our Negro citizens 
in the South. I cannot justify that. I 
feel as deep a sense of depression and re- 
vulsion as anyone else when I see the 
pictures of a restaurant owner turning 
a Negro away, or when I see policemen 
setting dogs on demonstrators. I do not 
like that. We have held them down. 
We have not given them equal educa- 
tional opportunities or equal job oppor- 
tunities. But in a generation we have 
made genuine progress in that direc- 
tion. The southern people are good- 
hearted people. They are not cruel 
people basically. They are a kind, warm, 
and hospitable people. They are a 
people who wish to see the genuine reso- 
lution of these difficulties, but they wish 
to see them resolved in a peaceful, or- 
derly, and lasting manner. They know 
that prejudice and bigotry cannot be 
eliminated until the hearts and minds of 
the southern people are prepared for it. 
We cannot overturn the mores of a whole 
society overnight, and that is what we 
are trying to do in this punitive bill that 
has been so carefully and cleverly drawn 
so that it will not apply to discrimina- 
tion in the North or outside of the South. 
It will apply only to discrimination in 
the Southern States. 

Is it not convenient for northern poli- 
ticians to make the southerners the 
scapegoats? That appears to be what 
we are doing. I know that men who 
have prepared the bill are honestly moti- 
vated, and that the goal is laudable. 
But we have been told that if we oppose 
the bill, we oppose the objective. I point 
out that the bill is only a suggested 
means to an end. Let us not regard it as 
an end in itself. We all deplore discrim- 
ination, or most of us do. I, for one, do. 
But I do not subscribe to the idea that 
if I am opposed to discrimination I must 
accept measures aimed at destroying 
discrimination that I consider to be un- 
constitutional, punitive in character, and 
destructive of the final end itself. 

The bill is not an ultimate. The bill 
will be much worse than any Senator has 
said it will be. I again refer to the fact 
that the distinguished deputy majority 
leader, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpuHrey], yesterday told us that only 
when patterns of discrimination were es- 
tablished would the Department of Jus- 
tice move in; and now we are told that 
the Department will move against in- 
dividuals immediately with test cases. 
So let us not be deceived. Let us know 
what we can expect from the bill. 

Mr. President, as a native southerner 
I passionately desire to see the racial 
issue resolved. It has been a stinking 
albatross about our necks for lo these 
many years. But let us resolve the prob- 
lem in the right way, and not in a way 
that will leave an atmosphere of bitter- 
ness and rancor that may make it im- 
possible for Christian men of good will 
to resolve it peacefully to the greater 
good of the American Republic. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in 
every Government the people who live 
under it have rights and obligations. It 
is anticipated that the people of the par- 
ticular government will respond in the 
performance of their obligations and will 
have accorded to them on an equality 
basis the rights that are vested in them 
by the basic law of the particular gov- 
ernment. In our system it is anticipated 
that each citizen will contribute toward 
the financial management of the Gov- 
ernment in accordance with his respon- 
sibilities. Each citizen is expected to 
perform his civic functions in the man- 
ner prescribed by law. Finally, each citi- 
zen in times of stress and war must re- 
spond to the call of the Government, 
and on the battlefield give of himself for 
the preservation and the defense of the 
country. 

I was Mayor of Cleveland during World 
War II. For 3 years, on every morning, 
when the youth of Cleveland assembled 
at the terminal depot I was there, as 
Mayor, to bid them goodby. I witnessed 
thousands of parents, brothers, sisters, 
and friends, assembled at the station, 
bidding farewell to the young men who 
were going to war. I saw fathers hide 
behind pillars, weeping, not wanting to 
depress their sons while they were about 
to board the train. Mothers, on the other 
hand, stood by, weeping, most often, but 
not ashamed to display the fact that 
they were shedding tears at the thought 
3 the young men might never come 

ack. 
I tried to stand up bravely, but fre- 
quently my emotions were so great that 
I likewise departed into some hidden 
corner so that my reaction would not be 
seen. 

When I beheld such scenes, more than 
ever did I realize how, in hours of trou- 
ble, whether it be within the home, with 
individuals, or with the people of the 
country, we are all reduced to equality. 

When our men fought on the battle- 
field, they were ministered to by rabbis, 
priests, and ministers, without question 
about their religion. When the young 
men lay prostrate because of injuries, 
whether the words were from a priest, 
rabbi, or minister, those words of solace, 
those words of comfort, were equally ac- 
ceptable. And when the Negro boy fell 
on the battlefield, the white boy did not 
question whether he should go to help 
him on account of the color of the lad 
who was lying in agony, bleeding for his 
Nation. When he begged for water, it 
was given to him. When he begged for 
strength, it was provided for him. No 
question was asked about religion, na- 
tional background, or color. 

They were all supporting one cause— 
to preserve the country, fighting valiant- 
ly, and giving of themselves without 
limitation. 

Today we have before us the question: 
Shall we implement the Constitution by 
law and make possible, through legisla- 
tive action, the granting of rights which 
are in a measure a compensation to a 
citizen for the obligations which he per- 
forms for his country? 

When the hearings on the original bill 
began, frankly, I had some misgivings 
about the ability, under the Constitution, 
to enact valid legislation on this subject. 
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My doubts arose because of the 1883 de- 
cision, which, in effect, covered the same 
fields as does this bill. The Court at that 
time stated that, constitutionally, the 
law was invalid. 

I listened to the arguments about the 
commerce clause giving foundation for 
the valid adoption of such a law. After 
having heard the arguments, after hav- 
ing read the decisions, whether I sub- 
scribe to them or not, the evidence is 
clear that, under the commerce clause, 
the bill before us, if adopted, will be 
valid law. 

Beginning in the early 1930’s, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States ruled 
that activities affecting interstate com- 
merce came within the provisions of the 
Constitution. Whether we like it or do 
not like it, that is the Constitution as it 
is written today. 

As for myself, on this floor I have in 
the past made statements that I want to 
accord to every citizen the full enjoy- 
ment of his constitutional rights. I 
made the statement that law and order 
must be obeyed. 

If I voted against the bill on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional, I would 
have to distort my honest judgment; and 
that I am unwilling to do. The Consti- 
tution must be obeyed. If we feel that 
it should not be, it is our responsibility 
to amend it. 

I am of the opinion that the grave 
apprehensions that have been expressed 
about what the consequences of adoption 
of the bill will be are misfounded. Time 
will not permit me to go into detail, but 
I went through the whole gamut of op- 
erations while I was mayor, when people 
told me that if “course A” were followed, 
it would create trouble. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My time is up. 

I shall vote for this measure. I shall 
vote for it because it contemplates ac- 
cording, not to the Negro alone, but to 
every member of a minority group, the 
enjoyment of his rights under our Con- 
stitution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Rhode Island. 

Will our guests in the galleries refrain 
from conversation so we can hear the 
closing statements being made? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we are 
coming to a historic moment—the pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Now that this legislation is about to 
be passed, the job of all of us is to insure 
compliance with its provisions. And let 
us remember that we in the North have 
great responsibilities in this regard, just 
as do all the citizens throughout the 
length and breadth of our land. 

This bill confirms certain God-given 
rights. Let us remember, too, that it im- 
plies, equally, responsibilities. These 
are the responsibilities of the white 
majority of our Nation to comply with 
its provisions. And, too, these are the 
responsibilities of our Negro minority to 
take advantage of the opportunities that 
are open or opened to them, particularly 
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to finish school, to register, and to vote. 
In this regard, I believe we in the North 
could serve as a better example than we 
presently do. 

I believe, too, that the passage of this 
bill is a great tribute to the tact, withal 
tenacity, the patience, withal strength, 
the good humor, withal determination, 
of the bipartisan civil rights leadership, 
Senator HUMPHREY, Senator DIRKSEN, 
Senator KUCHEL, and my own senior col- 
league, Senator Pastore. And, through- 
out, practicing the patience of Job, with 
a marvelous sense of timing and stead- 
fastness, led our majority leader, Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD, whose guidance gave so 
much toward the passage of this act. 

I would like to acknowledge, too, the 
hard fought, withal losing, battle of 
those who disagreed with this legislation. 

Finally, the passage of this act is a 
memorial to President Kennedy, who be- 
lieved in the purposes of this act with his 
whole heart and soul. It is an equal trib- 
ute to President Johnson, a national 
President, in every sense of the word, 
who stood so solidly and foursquare be- 
hind this legislation. 


SENATOR JACKSON’S SPEECH BE- 
FORE THE FOREIGN SERVICE IN- 
STITUTE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on June 11, 
at the Foreign Service Institute of the 
Department of State, the Senior Seminar 
in Foreign Policy held its sixth gradua- 
tion exercises. A timely and penetrat- 
ing address entitled, “Executives, Ex- 
perts, and National Security,” was deliv- 
ered on that occasion by my able col- 
league, the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson]. I commend his 
analysis to all Senators. 

The Senator from Washington, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security Staffing and Operations, 
is performing an outstanding service to 
the Nation in the collection of materi- 
als and testimony relating to the effec- 
tive and efficient operation of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. It is a privilege to serve with 
Senator Jackson on this subcommittee. 
I hope that he will continue to take the 
lead in further exploration into the prob- 
lems of security staffing and related 
areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sena- 
tor JacKson’s address may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXECUTIVES, EXPERTS, AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


(Commencement address by Senator HENRY 
M. Jackson, to the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute Senior Seminar, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C., June 11, 1964) 

I am highly honored to join in this grad- 
uation ceremony and to address this select 
gathering. 

You are professionals, or experts—diplo- 
matic, military, economic—and what I am 
primarily interested in this afternoon is the 
relationship between you as professionals and 
the executives for whom you work. 

In policymaking we start with the facts. 
The situation is what it is. If it is good, we 
hope to keep it that way. If it is bad, we hope 
to change it for the better. Facts are facts, 
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and pigs is pigs, but the facts are not im- 
mutable and bacon may be the destiny of a 


pig. 

If it were otherwise, to make policy would 
be to pound one’s head against the wall. Al- 
though that description sometimes seems all 
too accurate, the mutability of facts lies at 
the heart of policymaking. 

It is worth underscoring this bit of wis- 
dom. There are some people who speak of 
facts as something we ought to adjust to, 
not as something we ought to adjust. Some 
people think of policy as a mere response to 
facts, not as a line of conduct to influence 
the facts. Some of them are even getting 
headlines as the “new realists.” 

Now, as you well know, a good deal of time 
in Government is spent in trying to decide 
what the facts are, why they are what they 
are, and what may be the consequences of 
choosing one course of action or another. 

Here, then, is where the executive needs 
the expert’s help. Unfortunately, the ex- 
perts often disagree, and it seems to be a 
rule that the more important the issue, the 
more likely they are to disagree. If every 
event had a Pearl Harbor clarity, policymak- 
ing would be a lot easier than it is. But, as 
the citizens of Troy discovered, appearances 
may be deceiving. 

When the experts disagree, how do we pro- 
ceed? Hitler tried intuition. But the 
only sound way we have discovered is to 
grant the experts a full hearing within the 
councils of Government. The experts who 
make the most convincing case may be right, 
or they may be wrong; the process is not 
guaranteed to produce the correct results, 
but it is the best process we have been able 
to devise. 

All this underlines the importance of a 
certain amount of contention in the system. 
We need more than one intelligence office, 
more than one hierarchy of experts, if we are 
to get all the issues out on the table, where 
they can be recognized. “Streamlining” and 
“unifying” can be carried to costly lengths, 
The life and death issues of national secu- 
rity are too important to sacrifice a healthy 
competition in the name of efficiency. 

The executive has to weigh the competing 
views before making his choice. He has to 
function as a generalist—a generalist being 
a specialist on the sum total—for at the 
point of decision, he must make a net calcu- 
lation of advantage and disadvantage. Like 
the business executive, he is trying to max- 
imize—to make the choice which, all things 
considered, will maximize the difference be- 
tween the credits and the debits. The task 
of the businessman is far easier in making 
the profit-maximizing choice—because the 
variables are fewer and more predictable— 
than the problem of the policymaker in max- 
imizing the net national interest, But even 
businessmen have been known to make 
mistakes. 

One reason, I think, why men who have 
distinguished themselves in the law or in 
investment banking have often distin- 
guished themselves in government is that 
success in their private careers is closely 
correlated with their skill and shrewdness in 
judging the competence of experts—in sens- 
ing when to have confidence in expert testi- 
mony and when not to. It is a skill that 
comes from dealing with people rather than 
with numbers or things or production lines. 

If I were to stop here, however, I would 
have left the most important things unsaid. 
As always, these are the hardest to say. 
They concern the quality and nature of the 
relationship between political authorities 
and professional authorities and do not, 
therefore, lend themselves to precise state- 
ment. 

First: Let me say that in my judgment the 
question of civilian, or political, control is 
not a real issue. The key decisions in na- 
tional security affairs have been and will be 
made by the political authorities. 
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We have in this country a healthy distrust 
of the concentration of power. I say 
“healthy” because it is so easy for a man to 
confuse his possession of power with the 
possession of wisdom. The tendency is dif- 
ficult to resist, as every parent knows. The 
American people wisely suspect claims to 
omniscience. 

One of the great advantages of civilian 
supremacy is that truly democratic politics 
rests on that old principle known as throw- 
ing the rascals out.” If power must be con- 
centrated—and it must—we want to concen- 
trate it in the hands of men who can be 
turned out of office at the next election. 

And not being wholly confident even of the 
efficacy of this principle, we have also built 
into our system a division of political au- 
thority, of what we call “checks and bal- 
ances.” Within the executive branch one 
department debates with and checks another; 
the legislative branch checks and balances 
the executive; and an independent judiciary 
branch is alert to the abuse of power by the 
other two. 

If some of you think this system some- 
times functions less than perfectly, you 
might ponder Winston Churchill’s observa- 
tion that democracy is the worst form of 
government ever devised by man—except for 
all the others. 

Second: The new developments in science 
and technology mean that a greater central- 
ization of authority is possible now than ever 
before. In particular, systems for storing 
and retrieving information and for testing 
quantifiable hypotheses are giving the po- 
litical authorities, especially the chiefs of 
the great executive departments, means of 
central control that differ in kind, not just 
in degree, from those of an earlier day. 

These changes are long term and largely 
irreversible. We find them in business, in 
education, and in government. They pro- 
foundly affect the relation of the executive 
to his advisers. The executive can know 
more details than he used to; he can ask 
more questions and get more answers before 
making his decisions. And although spe- 
cialties are becoming more , it is 
also true that advice is no longer so neatly 
compartmented into diplomatic, economic, 
military, and scientific pigeonholes as it 
once was, The closed societies of experts are 
being opened up and exposed to competi- 
tion. This is true in all fields. The physi- 
cist has som to say about biology. 
The sociologist has a lot to say about eco- 
nomic development. The diplomat and the 
scientist and of course the economist have 
contributions to make in an area that the 
military once thought was its almost ex- 
clusive preserve. 

On the whole this intermingling is desir- 
able. It should make possible a better 
understanding of our problems and a better 
integration, a better coordination of the 
factors bearing on a decision. 

Particularly in the cases of the profes- 
sional military officer and the professional 
diplomat, these developments present a dif- 
ficult dilemma. The military officer serves 
in an old profession concerned with the 
“management of violence;” the diplomat’s 
Calling, equally ancient, might be described 
as the “management of national interests” 
in a world in which such interests are often 
in conflict, Because of the nature of their 
responsibilities, discipline, honor, a sense of 
duty have been, and remain, of major im- 
portance. 

The dilemma of the diplomat, as for the 
soldier, is to preserve and conserve the val- 
ues of his profession with its special duties 
and disciplines and skills, while opening 
it up to new influences, to the challenge of 
fresh ideas, to the competition of men from 
other disciplines. The adjustment is not 
made easier by the fact that, as is so often 
true in life, the newcomers are inclined to be 
a bit brash, a bit disrespectful of estab- 
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lished ways, a bit overconfident in their ap- 
proaches, a bit skeptical of the lessons of 
experience. 

No one really has a right to be the trusted 
adviser. It is a privilege that must be 
earned by showing that one’s views merit 
attention. Of course, it is also true that 
those who are in positions of authority have 
an obligation to seek advice. And they will. 
A President or a Secretary of State or a Sec- 
retary of Defense will turn to the people who 
they think can help them. They will seek 
where they can find—or hope that they can 
find. 

In all frankness, I think some career men 
have been a little too inclined to complain 
that they are not being listened to—instead 
of buckling down to the job of competing 
with experts from other fields, learning 
enough about other disciplines to enrich 
the advice they have to give, while introduc- 
ing valuable insights derived from their own 
professional experience. 

Iam confident that the future of the diplo- 
matic profession—and the military—lies 
with those young men and women—young in 
spirit, that is, not necessarily young in 
years—who are receptive to new ideas and 
prepared to learn and appropriate good ideas 
from a variety of sources while remaining re- 
spectful of those qualities and faithful to 
those values which have distinguished their 
professions and which ought to be preserved. 

Third: Science and technology, as I have 
said, have contributed to a centralization 
of authority, and herein lies a danger—the 
old, familiar danger of excessive concentra- 
tion of power. Centralization yields divi- 
dends, and therefore we will centralize. But 
there is a corollary danger: the possibility 
that power can be misused or abused is an 
increasing function of the concentration of 
power. 

What can usefully be said about this an- 
cient subject? Perhaps not much that is 
new. The more concentrated power is, the 
more restraint, the more humility, should be 
shown by the holders of power. In his own 
interest, the executive needs to show re- 
spect for his advisers, or he will find that 
the advice they give him will be corrupted. 
It is difficult in the best of circumstances for 
the powerful to escape the yes-man hazard. 
One of an executive’s major tasks is to create 
a climate in which dissent is encouraged and 
welcomed, even though the recommendation 
of the dissenter is rejected. The clear-eyed 
executive will understand that he should 
be concerned about the possibility that he 
may, with the best of intentions, misuse his 
power—through some lack of sophistication, 
some mistake in judgment, or some shading 
of the truth to protect his personal reputa- 
tion—and that the right of his advisers to 
differ is a healthy check on his exercise of 
the powers entrusted to him. 

An executive should, therefore, scrupu- 
lously avoid retaliatory or vindictive meas- 
ures against those who disagree with him. 
He should be loyal to his subordinates if he 
expects loyalty of them. 

More than that, in our system of divided 
political authority, he should accept and 
even champion their right to give their 
honest advice when they appear, in accord- 
ance with our constitutional processes, be- 
fore congressional committees. For the abil- 
ity of the Congress to avail itself of honest 
testimony is a necessary requirement for 
sound legislation and for dependable ap- 
praisal of national problems. Furthermore, 
it is the only insurance the Congress has that 
it will get enough information to meet its 
constitutional responsibility to exercise fi- 
nancial control of the Federal budget—in- 
cluding the defense budget. 

It is no secret that executive authorities 
May destroy a good idea whose time has 
really come. The merit of a new idea can 
never be absolutely established in advance. 
No idea is so good that it cannot be killed 
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by overanalysis—or stunted by compromise 
in the process of winning acceptance. 

For example, have we been imaginative in 
applying new doctrine and new technology 
to the waging of counterinsurgency actions? 
Have we substituted a hasty review of for- 
eign aid—aimed at passing a particular ap- 
propriation bill—for a basic look at the role 
of economic assistance as a tool of American 
foreign policy? Are we really exploring the 
possible lines along which satisfactory un- 
derstandings might be found with our NATO 
allies—understandings reflecting the grow- 
ing power of Western European countries 
and reconciling the members’ divergent con- 
ceptions of their national needs? 

Indeed, the diplomatic or military bureauc- 
racy itself—like any big bureaucracy—ac- 
tually stultifies much creative effort. In this 
regard, the need is for more top career offi- 
cers who measure up to the high standard 
set by Gen. George C. Marshall. As Robert 
Lovett has described him for us, General 
Marshall recognized that: “change is, in- 
deed, one of the primary laws of life. His 
receptiveness to new ideas * * * for exam- 
ple, in the use of airpower and in the Mar- 
shall plan, was made easier by this phi- 
losophy, for he was not burdened with the 
attitude of mind which regards any change 
as a threat to the established order—or vested 
rights, if you choose—which must, therefore, 
be automatically, even blindly resisted.” 

One of this country’s great economists 
spoke of capitalism as a process of “creative 
destruction.” This was, as he saw it, the 
basis of the extraordinary economic progress 
made by capitalist systems. It was possible 
because free enterprise permitted the good 
new idea to destroy the obsolete idea. The 
vested interest could not block the upstart. 

We need to find the equivalent of this 
process of “creative destruction” in govern- 
ment. In particular, our career services 
must become more hospitable to new con- 
cepts. I would like you to think about the 
possibility of developing what might be 
called a venture capital philosophy for 
the career services, in terms of which the 
creative and talented mind is not discour- 
aged—but is positively encouraged. 

Fourth: With the increased concentration 
of power in the heads of our great executive 
departments and the President, Congress has 
an enhanced responsibility to play its check- 
ing and balancing role—that is, to subject 
to its tests the judgment of those in posi- 
tions of authority in the executive branch, 

Under our Constitution, Congress is the 
creator of executive departments, the source 
of their statutory mandates, and the moni- 
tor of their operations; it authorizes pro- 
grams and it appropriates funds. In our 
system, the Secretaries of State and Defense 
and other department chiefs are not only 
responsible to the President, but they are 
also accountable to the Congress for the 
discharge of their constitutional responsibil- 
ities—for the excellent reason that we do 
not place unlimited trust or power in any 
one man, 

At the very heart of the American sys- 
tem of government—in contrast to dictator- 
ship—is the principle and practice of con- 
gressional review—the duty of the legislature 
to cross-examine the powerful. 

And let me add that if the Congress is 
to be effective in its vital function of review 
of executive activities there is no satisfac- 
tory substitute for Members of Congress, 
particularly those on the key committees, 
personally involving themselves in the day- 
in-and-day-out pick and shovel work. 

No doubt Congress can and should improve 
its procedures. For one thing, we are now 
much too easy on executive branch officials 
who come up to the Hill and say “if you 
will just give us the money, we can do it“ 
and then they don’t do it. But, back they 
come, the next year, singing the same kind 
of song and making the same kind of rosy 
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promises. We need to find better ways to 
get across to executive branch officials that 
if they don’t bestir themselves and imple- 
ment the assurances they give us, their pres- 
ence for future false assurances will not be 
welcomed. We also need to strengthen our 
means to audit, through the appropriate 
congressional committees, the actual accom- 
plishments of executive programs, 

One of the major purposes of congres- 
sional consideration is an educational one. 
So long as we rely on the democratic sys- 
tem, the ultimate test of a policy is its ac- 
ceptance by the people. In the final analy- 
sis, the people must be persuaded of the 
wisdom of the policies and programs they 
are asked to support—and to pay for. Con- 
gressional study and debate can be a vital 
element in this educational process. 

My last point is this: With the greater 
and graver responsibilities of today’s govern- 
ment Officials, our system of free elections 
takes on added importance, 

An illustration of how things can go from 
bad to worse in the absence of free elections 
is provided by Hitler’s Germany—where the 
people lost the means to call the tyrant and 
his retainers to account and to retire them 
from office as their program unfolded. 

This year I and one-third of my colleagues 
are standing for election, as Senators do 
every 6 years; every Member of the House 
must stand for election every 2 years; and 
every 4 years the people choose their Presi- 
dent. This series of elections is essentially 
an audit of performance—the method by 
which the American people inspect the rec- 
ord of their legislators and their executive 
authorities, and then render a judgment. 

As career officers you do not have to meet 
the test of election—or re-election. But you 
can understand that those of use who do 
stand for election have a lively interest in 
the kind of job you do to serve the national 
interest. After all, I am going to have to 
defend it as best I can—or to criticize it 
when I cannot honestly defend it. It used 
to be said that the Supreme Court reads the 
election returns. Well, I am sure you do, 
also. And it is by that process that the 
people, whom we serve, seek to preserve their 
security and their liberty. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Minnesota may 
proceed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Senate of the United States is about to 
approve the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
This is not an action which is being 
taken without thorough consideration 
and study and reflection, as some have 
charged. It is not an action in which 
the will of the people is not fully and 
adequately known, as some Members of 
the Senate have suggested. It is not an 
action which is beyond the responsibility 
of the Federal Government, and hence 
not beyond the responsibility of the legis- 
lative branch of that Government, as 
some have suggested. 

The need for this action has been 
demonstrated in the depth of over 100 
years of American history and it has also 
been demonstrated in the breadth of 
contemporary America. It has been pe- 
titioned not only in words but also in the 
actions, even the sufferings, and in some 
cases by the death of American citizens. 

The legislatures of the majority of 
States of the Union have shown their 
will and judgment through the years in 
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passing laws against discrimination. 
The courts of the land have not only 
struck down segregation laws, but have 
also ruled against the practice of dis- 
crimination. Teachers and educators, 
who know that discrimination cannot be 
reconciled with the truths which they 
teach, have called upon us for action; 
and religious leaders have asked us to 
sustain in the law of this land the moral 
principles and precepts of reason and 
also of faith. Artists and those who are 
students of the arts have demonstrated 
and declared that excellence and creative 
ability are not the quality of a race but 
rather the quality of the individual. 

Four Presidents of the United States 
have asked the Congress to close the gap 
between executive actions, the decisions 
of the courts, and the statutes of this 
land. We are here today taking action 
to close that gap, and to meet our respon- 
sibilities. Finally, there are those who 
have in person in the North and South, 
and in the East and West, given public 
demonstration that they believe in hu- 
man dignity and in equality. Their 
leaders, more than any others, have 
called upon us to take action here today. 

This long debate in the Senate has 
been in the best tradition of American 
disagreement and political controversy. 
The leaders on both sides have demon- 
strated their realization that this is a 
historic decision of great moral and cul- 
tural importance—as well as political 
significance. They have known that 
they dealt in the very substance of the 
democratic life of the United States, and 
that what was being tested was not just 
the reality and the practice of American 
democracy, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which this democracy has been 
built. 

Those who have opposed the passage of 
this proposed legislation, or who have 
advocated that it be significantly modi- 
fied, have not questioned the strength 
and the appropriateness of the Bill of 
Rights and the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. On the contrary, they have, for 
the most part, raised practical questions 
as to the lines of authority between the 
Federal Government and State govern- 
ments, as to the limitations of the au- 
thority of the Federal Government and 
of the executive branch of that Govern- 
ment; and they have raised honest ques- 
tions as to whether the new procedures 
would be effective and as to whether the 
execution of this law might not result 
in the impairment or loss of other rights 
and privileges. 

Certainly these are proper questions 
to raise—and these are questions which 
have been properly and adequately 
answered. 

Why, some have asked, should the 
Federal Government now intervene in 
areas which traditionally have been 
State and local areas of responsibility; 
and why, they ask, should accepted 
or established arrangements—arrange- 
ments which have existed without dis- 
turbance for 50 years or more—now be 
declared not only to be unlawful, but 
also immoral? 

The answer to these questions is to be 
found, in part, in principle and belief, 
and in part, also, in the very context 
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of history itself. The search for freedom 
and for a world in which freedom and 
equality can be enjoyed has been the pre- 
occupation of civilized people throughout 
the history of the world. Certainly, it 
has been the preoccupation of Americans 
since this country was first settled. One 
man has said: once we have declared for 
liberty and for freedom and for equality, 
we have declared for an unending war 
in an unending revolution. Certainly, 
we in the United States have declared 
more often, more consistently and more 
loudly, for equality, for liberty and free- 
dom; and, consequently, we must bear 
the burden of that revolution and give 
the example. 

The Declaration of Independence and 
the rights of that Declaration were not 
based on any reference to a papal bull 
or any kind of royal grant, nor of any 
ancient scroll which had been found. 

These rights were not claimed because 
the people of this continent were once 
English, or because they were Christian, 
or because they were white, or because 
they were North Americans. These 
rights were claimed on the basis of the 
nature of man and the nature of a per- 
son. All of these rights to which we 
now refer today, on another occasion 
were declared to be the inalienable rights 
of all men. These civil rights do not de- 
rive because of law but, rather, derive 
from the very nature of man himself. 
They have their basis and they rest in 
that nature. We have made these basic 
human rights civil rights, and we have 
sought to guarantee and protect them 
through the Constitution of the United 
States and of the States, and through 
the laws of the land. 

The moral basis of these civil rights 
and of this pending civil rights bill is 
expressed most clearly in the Declaration 
of Independence and in the Constitution, 
and affirmatively included in the moral 
and religious principles which the great 
majority of the citizens of the United 
States have accepted and do accept. 

The formalization of these beliefs and 
of these principles in law has been a 
progressive one, depending upon events 
and the movement of history itself. The 
Constitution, we know, recognized slav- 
ery; the Emancipation Proclamation and 
the 13th amendment abolished it. 

No new rights are createa by this bill. 
The debate has not been over an abstract 
list of rights but over those changes in 
procedures and in law which may be nec- 
essary to facilitate and, in some cases, 
to insure the enjoyment of fundamental 
human rights. 

It means little to speak about inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, if there exist no oppor- 
tunities for education or for useful em- 
ployment—if those who speak of them or 
in whom these rights theoretically inhere 
do not have a chance to vote or to be edu- 
cated or to participate in the economic 
efforts of the country, and on the basis 
of that participation to establish their 
claim to a share of the goods of that 
system. 

Any venture of law in the field of hu- 
man relations is a difficult and a dan- 
gerousone. This is a dangerous venture. 
The enactment of this law will not solve 
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all problems of this kind. But this is, 
nonetheless, a necessary and an all-im- 
portant law. 

This is an imperfect law, as is any law 
which ventures into the difficult area of 
human relations. It is a law which will 
be subject to review by the courts and 
again by the Congress—perhaps again 
and again by the Congress. It is a law 
which, if it is to be reasonably effective, 
will depend for administration upon ded- 
icated and prudent men. 

It is a law, I insist, which is not di- 
rected against the people of any one re- 
gion of this country, but one which calls 
for moral and intellectual response from 
all the people of the United States. 

It is a law which could not be post- 
poned, for both principle and the move- 
ment of history itself cry out for its 
passage in this year of 1964. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

After weeks of debate, we are ap- 
proaching a final vote on probably the 
most significant proposal to be consid- 
ered by the Congress in this generation. 

It is most difficult to legislate in the 
field of civil rights because of the emo- 
tional nature of the issues involved. 

Many of the citizens of Kansas—both 
proponents and opponents—have written 
to me of their sincere concern about 
many of the provisions of the bill and its 
effect on the rights of citizens of our Na- 
tion. 

To them I say that the bill is not as 
bad as its enemies claim; nor will it pro- 
duce the benefits the proponents antici- 
pate. In my opinion, the amendments 
approved by the Senate have made this 
a constitutional and effective civil rights 
bill. 
In the final analysis, governmental co- 
ercion through legislation will not of it- 
self bring an end to discrimination and 
insure equality of treatment to every 
citizen. 

The end of discrimination and in- 
equality of treatment among our citizens 
will come only when all of us are willing 
to lay aside bigotry and prejudice and 
give full credence to the Golden Rule. 

I shall vote for this bill with some mis- 
givings, but with the hope that it will 
bring about closer cooperation and good 
will among our citizens. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, we 
have spent many days in debating this 
important bill. At this late hour there 
is little that anyone can add to the 
long debate. 

It is true that there are provisions in 
the bill which do not meet with the ap- 
proval of many Senators, both those 
who support the bill, as well as those 
who oppose it. I respect the convictions 
of those who oppose the bill. I am led 
to say, however, that I do not know 
how Congress could agree upon any civil 
rights bill which could receive the ap- 
proval of more Members unless it were 
so diluted that it would be ineffective. 

I have some understanding of the prob- 
lems of the Southern States. Having 
lived my entire lifetime in the border 
State of Kentucky, I know the emotions 
and the convictions and, I may say, the 
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prejudices which are bound up in the 
issue of civil rights. 

If I had lived in one of those States 
and were speaking and voting tonight, 
I could not say that I would hold the 
same position that I do, although I hope 
that I would. For years ago I reached 
the conviction that these great issues of 
human rights must be faced and must 
be solved within the framework of law. 
Time and again in this debate concern 
has been voiced about the incidents of 
violence which have grown in our land 
in recent years. I have been concerned 
about the trend toward violence. If it 
should become a practice in our country 
to employ violence to settle great gov- 
ernmental questions, it would seriously 
alter a distinguishing characteristic of 
our country—that of change and prog- 
ress by the processes of law. Neverthe- 
less, I know that protests, which some- 
times lead to violence, are generally the 
constitutional demonstrations of men 
and women who are objecting, and ob- 
jecting rightfully, because they are being 
denied their constitutional rights. These 
demonstrations will not end until these 
rights are assured by law, and not offered 
as a matter of grace. 

This bill in three of its major sections, 
titles I, II, and IV deals with rights that 
have been declared constitutional rights 
by the Bill of Rights, and by the courts. 
If the titles against which complaint has 
been made—title II and title VII—have 
not yet been judged to be constitutional 
rights, nevertheless they are rights of 
equal opportunity, they are moral rights 
and rights of decency which should be 
accorded every citizen of this land. If 
they are not accordéd, we will deny the 
promise of this land, the promise which 
our country has held for its people and 
the people of the world, as a country 
of freedom and justice. 

Consent is a necessary element to law. 
Consent to law comes through education 
and through the leadership of those who 
govern; it comes through the leadership 
of people in every walk of life; but it 
must also come from a willingness to 
accept law, and from enforcement of the 
law. 

Consent develops as Justice Frank- 
furter in the famous case, Cooper against 
Aaron, once declared, with the help of 
men who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of official power, as used in the 
leadership of people. 

In speaking of consent, Justice Frank- 
furter said: 

Local customs, however hardened by time, 
are not decreed in heaven. Habits and the 
feelings they engender may be counter- 
acted and moderated. Experience attests 
that such local habits and feelings will 
yield, gradually though this be, to law and 
education. And educational influences are 
exerted not only by explicit teaching. They 
vigorously flow from the fruitful exercise 
of the responsibility of those charged with 
political official power, and from the almost 
unconsciously transforming actualities of 
living under law. 


I believe that Congress, in passing this 
civil rights bill, will exercise its respon- 
sibility to assure the rights and oppor- 
tunities of all of its citizens. We have 
placed these rights, as the great Justice 
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said, in the “transforming actualities of 
living under law.” 

This is the final hour of decision. It is 
an hour which requires us, now that the 
bill is to be passed, to put our hands to 
the plow and to work together in the 
days ahead as men of good faith, and 
with faith in our system of law, which 
protects the equal rights of all our 
citizens. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

This bill is the greatest grasp of Execu- 
tive power conceived in the 20th century. 
It will make of the President a czar and 
of the Attorney General a Rasputin. 

This bill is drafted with the clear, de- 
liberate intent to destroy every effective 
constitutional limitation upon the ex- 
tension of Federal Executive power over 
individuals and States. While the Fed- 
eral controls created by the bill apply 
primarily to discrimination on the 
grounds of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin, they would set a prece- 
dent for the expansion of Federal dicta- 
tion into almost every phase of business 
and individual relationship. 

The powers given to the Attorney Gen- 
eral under the bill are enormous. The 
bill would grant to the Attorney General 
unprecedented authority to file suits 
against property owners, to file suits 
against plain citizens, to file suits against 
State and local officials, even though the 
supposed grievant has not filed suit. 
The Attorney General would become the 
grievant’s lawyer at the taxpayer’s 
expense. 

The bill grants to the Attorney Gen- 
eral the unprecedented power to shop 
around for a judge that he prefers to 
hear a voting suit; the right to sue an 
owner of public accommodations before 
the owner is accused of a discriminatory 
practice; the right to sue State and local 
officials concerning public facilities and 
against local school boards, although no 
suit has been filed by any schoolchild, 
parent, or any other person. 

The bill would give unprecedented 
power to the Federal Government to 
withhold funds that are justly due the 
States or their political subdivisions, I 
again remind Senators that title VI of 
the bill amends every Federal law—and 
that means more than 100—that deals 
with financing, to require each Federal 
agency to issue regulations defining for 
itself discrimination,“ and, “race, color, 
religion, or national origin.” Subject to 
ineffective limitations, each agency is 
permitted to set up its own controls, 
sanctions and penalties, including ter- 
mination of, or refusal to grant or to 
continue assistance,” and, “any other 
means authorized by law.” 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
5 The Senator has 1 minute remain- 


Mr. THUR MOND. Mr. President, I 
wish again to remind the Senate that 
this bill is clearly unconstitutional. 

It would seek to permit Congress to 
establish qualifications for voting, al- 
though this power is reserved to the 
States under the Constitution. This is 
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in violation of section 2 of article I, and 
the 10th and 17th amendments. 

The bill attempts to apply the provi- 
sions of the 14th amendment to “private 
actions” although it is applicable on its 
very face only to State action. This bill 
is in direct conflict with the 1883 Civil 
Rights cases, and the 1959 Howard John- 
son case. 

The bill would deny the right of trial 
by jury in a criminal prosecution in 
violation of the sixth amendment. 

The bill would deprive a person of 
property without due process, in viola- 
tion of the fifth amendment. The bill 
would deprive a person of property with- 
out just compensation in violation of the 
fifth amendment, 

The bill makes an offense of speaking 
or writing against the objects sought 
to be accomplished by the bill. This 
is a violation of the first amendment. 

The bill seeks to regulate businesses 
which are solely local in character. 
This is in violation of section 8 of ar- 
ticle I, which regulates commerce among 
the several States. 

The bill seeks to subject citizens to 
“involuntary servitude” by making them 
render personal services against their 
own choice, in violation of the 13th 
amendment. r. 

The bill attempts to delegate legislative 
powers to the Attorney General and 
other officials of the executive branch 
in violation of section 1 of article I of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will defeat the bill. 


THIS THING THAT WE DO 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, 103 
years ago—when the House of this Na- 
tion was divided—to serve the cause of 
freedom and to make our people one, a 
man came out of Illinois. 

One hundred and three years later, to 
open the doors of our National House 
and to serve the cause of freedom, an- 
other man has come out of Illinois. 

True it may be that no one man was 
responsible for the abolition of slavery. 
True it may be that no man is respon- 
sible for our statute to prohibit dis- 
crimination. But, without Lincoln there 
would have been no Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, and without DirsKen there 
would have been no civil rights bill. 

From Jefferson to Johnson, from Lin- 
coln to Dirksen, the roads are long and 
the journeys arduous. 

Twice an assassin’s bullet struck down 
the guiding spirit of liberty and twice 
the Nation moved on. Frederick Doug- 
lass, Abraham Lincoln, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy—all these are gone. How I 
wish they could know that in 1964 when 
there was heard the cry “freedom now,” 
the Congress answered “ever more.” 

“Ever more” is the solemn pledge we 
make this day. It is ours to keep—it 
is ours to bequeath to the yet unborn. 

History will long remember the sturdy 
stewards of this undertaking—DrrkseEn, 
MANSFIELD, HUMPHREY, KUCHEL, and all 
the rest—but the journey will go on. 
Indignities will not end in this genera- 
tion, nor in the next, but let it go out to 
all the world that we have begun their 
undoing. 
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One hundred years ago man in bond- 
age was set loose. Perhaps 100 years 
hence man in prejudice will be set free— 
free in every inch and corner of this vast 
earth; free in full measure; free for all 
ages and times. These are the aims of 
a mighty and majestic people. 

Mr. President, I have often wondered 
during the course of these proceedings 
whether there was present some hand 
more splendid than our own. For, if 
not, even the falling of a sparrow could 
escape His note. I expect that He ob- 
serves our feeble endeavors to restore 
what He intended and which man has 
taken away. 

This thing that we do—if it be an act 
for vengence or gain—will surely fail. 
But if it be an act of love—it will surely 
succeed. 

May our aim be noble and our law 
just, and may we have the touch of His 
blessing for “Except the Lord build the 
house, we labor in vain that build it.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes or less. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Montana is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is the first anniversary of the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy’s submission of 
the present legislation to Congress. In 
presenting it, President Kennedy asked 
for a law to provide “reasonable men 
with the reasonable means” to soothe 
the Nation’s racial malady “however 
long it may take and however trouble- 
some it may be.” 

Mr. President, the Senate is about to 
fulfill its responsibilities in the resolution 
of the most divisive issue in our history. 
The attainment of this moment, in my 
judgment, is perhaps of even greater 
significance than the outcome of the 
vote itself, for it underscores, once again, 
the basic premise of our Government— 
that a people of great diversity can re- 
solve even its most profound differences, 
under the Constitution, through the 
processes of reason, restraint, and recip- 
rocal understanding. And what has been 
done in the Senate on the issue of civil 
rights can and must be done throughout 
the Nation. The differences on civil 
rights run as deep in this body as else- 
where; but no blood has been shed in this 
Chamber, and blood need not be shed 
elsewhere. 

Like other exceptional accomplish- 
ments of this body, this moment is the 
work, not of one, but of both parties. 
The course of the entire debate makes 
clear that there has existed, as the para- 
mount consideration on both sides of the 
aisle, an awareness of a paramount need 
of the Nation. 

This moment belongs to the Senate as 
a whole. Senators of the Republic have 
put aside personal inclinations. All Sen- 
ators have endured frustrations, disap- 
pointments, and inconveniences along the 
arduous trail which has led to this vote. 

But I want to say, in particular, of 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
the minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], that 
this is his finest hour. 

His concern for the welfare of the 
Nation, above personal and party con- 
cern, has been revealed many times in 
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the Senate, but never before in so vital 
and difficult a context. The Senate and 
the whole country are in the debt of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

And we are in debt, too, to the dis- 
tinguished majority whip, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. He 
has rendered a great service under difi- 
cult personal circumstances, to the Sen- 
ate and the Nation through his patience 
and dedication. He has performed Her- 
culean feats in maintaining the Demo- 
cratic share of a quorum day after day 
and night after night, in acting as the 
principal exponent and defender of the 
bill in debate, and in general floor man- 
agement. He has served with a deep 
understanding of the Senate’s ways and 
with the tremendous energy, intelligence, 
skill, and good humor which have char- 
acterized him in many other situations. 

Others, too, have done exceptional 
service in these critical months. There 
has been the work of the distinguished 
minority whip, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucuet], who filled the job 
of floor leader for the Republicans. The 
floor captains, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, made the major speeches to 
explain and to defend in detail the par- 
ticular titles, and served long hours on 
the floor. There has been the good 
sense of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Illinois, 
{Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attorr], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs and Mr. 
Keatinc], the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Scorr], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], and other Senators 
all others—who worked long and hard 
in conferences and on the floor. And I 
should like to note, too, the contribution 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], and certain of his Republican 
colleagues who, despite personal reser- 
vations, in the end, found the route to 
agreement which made cloture possible. 
In so doing, they placed the demeanor 
and responsibility of the Senate, as an 
institution, above personal feelings. 
The courage and dedication displayed by 
Senator CLAIR ENGLE were contributions, 
too, which should not and will not be 
forgotten. 

And finally, Mr. President, there has 
been the insistence of the opposition on 
prolonged debate. It was learned and 
thorough, and it played an essential role 
in refining the provisions of the bill. 
But, in my judgment, its most important 
function was to discourage self-right- 
eousness on the part of the majority. 
There is no room for unwarranted senti- 
ments of victory if the legislation we 
have molded is to be given constructive 
meaning for the Nation in the years 
ahead. If we are about to enter upon a 
second Reconstruction—as the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russetn] called it 
then it must be a reconstruction of the 
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heart, a reconstruction involving, not 
one section, but all sections of the Na- 
tion. The dimensions of the problem 
with which we have been struggling 
these past months stretch the length and 
breadth of the Nation, An accurate ap- 
praisal of them leads, not to a sense of 
triumph over the passage of this bill, but 
to a profound humility. No one, let me 
say, understood this reality better than 
the late President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. This, indeed, is his moment, as 
well as the Senate’s. 

Mr. President, William H. Stringer 
wrote an excellent article, entitled “The 
Senators’ Creed,” which was published 
earlier this week in the Christian Science 
Monitor. I quote from the article by 
Mr. Stringer: 

One of the observations that Americans 
can proudly make about the Senate’s battle 
over cloture was that vituperation was held 
in check. 

Nearly everyone seemed to recognize that 
this was a solemn, poignant moment in the 
history of the United States—this struggle 
over a far-reaching civil rights bill, this 
wrenching change in the customs of proud 
people—and the Senators conducted them- 
selves honorably. 

This is a behavior in American politics 
that needs to be cherished and cultivated. 
Politics is not always so practiced in heated 
election campaigns. But the Senate—that 
“gentlemen's club’’—usually sets a standard. 


Mr. President, it will soon be time to 
call the roll, to record the yeas and nays, 
and then to proceed to the other busi- 
ness of the Nation, which, of necessity, 
we have put aside for so long. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we are 
on the threshold of what I suppose 
everyone will consider a historic vote. 

I am deeply grateful to the majority 
leader [Mr. MansFretp] for his patience, 
his tolerance, and his sense of self-ef- 
facement in all the tedious struggle that 
has gone on for nearly 100 days; and I 
am truly grateful to the deputy ma- 
jority leader [Mr. HUMPHREY], because 
of the attributes he has brought to this 
struggle. He has been fair, tolerant, and 
just, and always has brought to this 
problem an understanding heart. 

To my revered assistant, the distin- 
guished whip on the minority side [Mr. 
KucHEL], I say with equal accolade how 
grateful I am for the way he stood by 
under every circumstance and for the 
rare patience he has displayed in all this 
difficult time. 

Mr. President, it has been a tedious 
matter. It has been a long labor, in- 
deed. On looking back, I think a little 
of the rather popular television program 
called “That Was the Week That Was.” 
I think tonight we can say, “That was 
the year that was,” because it was a year 
ago this June that we first started com- 
ing to grips with this very challenging 
controversy on civil rights. 

On the 5th of June, my own party, 
after 2 days of labor and conference, 
came forward with a consensus to ex- 
press its views on the subject. That con- 
sensus is printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I shall read only a portion of 
what we said in the course of that state- 
ment. Before I do so, I wish to say that 
prior to the conference I had worked out 
on a portable typewriter what I thought 
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was a general and acceptable statement 
of principle. In the course of the con- 
ference, a word was removed, and then 
it was restored; a phrase was removed, 
and then it was restored. Finally, we 
came up with a declaration of which I 
think we can all be proud, for among 
other things, the statement included the 
following: 

It is the consensus of the Senate Repub- 
lican conference that: “The Federal Govern- 
ment, including the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches, has a solemn duty to 
preserve the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States in con- 
formity with the Constitution, which makes 
every native-born and naturalized person a 
citizen of the United States, as well as the 
State in which he resides. Equality of 
rights and opportunities has not been fully 
achieved in the long period since the 14th 
and 15th amendments to the Constitution 
were adopted, and this inequality and lack 
of opportunity and the racial tensions which 
they engender are out of character with the 
spirit of a nation pledged to justice and 
freedom.” 


I recite one other paragraph from that 
statement of principle: 

The Republican Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, in this 88th Congress, reaffirm and re- 
assert the basic principles of the party with 
respect to civil rights, and further affirm 
that the President, with the support of Con- 
gress, consistent with its duties as defined in 
the Constitution, must protect the rights of 
all U.S. citizens regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 


Mr. President, that conference took 
place on June 5, 1963, and this is June of 
1964. So with a sense of propriety I can 
say for the bone pickers who will be set- 
ting it down on the history books that 
“this is the year that was.” 

After this statement of principle came 
the conferences at the White House. 
Those also occurred in the month of 
June. I remember how patient the late 
President of the United States was when 
he met first with the joint leadership, 
and then with individual Members, and 
then with the minority Members in the 
hope that his message and his bill to be 
presented to both branches of the Con- 
gress could be scheduled for early action. 

I recited once before that I and my 
party had chided the late President of 
the United States for his dereliction in 
the matter, and said that there was a 
promise and a pledge that when a new 
Congress began in 1961 there would be 
early action on the civil rights issue. 

When that action was not forth- 
coming, we were unsparing, of course, in 
our criticism, until at long last that bill 
was submitted. 

Then came the grinding of the legis- 
lative mill. That mill grinds slowly but 
it grinds exceedingly fine. What has 
happened in “the year that was” is a 
tribute to the patience and understand- 
ing of the country, to the Senate, and 
generally the people of this Republic. It 
was marked, of course, by demonstra- 
tions and marches, and on occasion by 
some outbursts of violence. But the 
mills have ground before, Mr. President, 
where a moral issue was involved, and it 
is not too far from fact and reason to as- 
sert that they will continue to grind in 
the history of this blessed and continu- 
ing Republic. 
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For example, I mention that in the 
field of child labor, when even President 
Wilson observed, years ago, that the 
Beveridge bill was obviously absurd, the 
mill continued to grind, and at long last 
the Congress undertook to prevent the 
shipment in interstate commerce of 
goods that had been produced by the 
sweated toil of children. There was a 
moral issue. 

In 1906, after the reports of Harvey 
Wiley—President McKinley had gone 
before—there were fulminations on the 
Senate floor. The speeches that were 
delivered about the intrusion of Federal 
power sound absolutely incredible today 
when we undertake to reread them. But 
there was an inexorable force. In the 
past 30 years, while I have been here, 
I have not seen a single Congress that 
has not added to the Pure Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

I mentioned on the fioor of the Sen- 
ate once before that when the legisla- 
ture in New York State inhibited work 
in the bake shops of that State beyond 
10 hours a day and 6 days a week, the 
law was stricken down by the highest 
tribunal in the land. Then in the Wilson 
administration came the Adamson law, 
which provided for an 8-hour workday 
on the railroads. Today who will stand 
in his place and quarrel with those 
limitations upon the workday and the 
workweek? 

I was in the House of Representatives 
in 1934 when the Social Security Act 
was placed upon the statute books. I 
remember the fulminations, the casti- 
gations, and the averments that the act 
was unconstitutional. But it is on the 
books and it is accepted; and all the 
trenchant editorials, all of the truculent 
statements, and all the speeches on the 
floor of the House and Senate were 
swept away by some inexorable force. 
I do not remember the beginning, but 
I mentioned before that in 1888, when 
a group of crusaders went to Chicago 
to enlarge, if they could, an interest in 
the civil service system, there were only 
six people who attended the meeting, 
but it required only one bullet—a bullet 
from an assassin—to reach President 
Garfield’s heart to completely change 
the mood of the country and, as a result, 
in 1883 the Pendleton Act went on the 
books. 

Will any Senator stand in his place 
today in this or any other body and 
undertake to sweep it aside and call for 
repeal of the civil service system? 

Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pin- 
chot argued and worked to get into the 
public domain great quantities of ground 
for the benefit of the people, and were 
met by every barricade and obstacle. 

But truth and righteousness and a 
sense of justice prevailed, and it re- 
quired no constitutional amendment to 
bring it about. Nor did it require a 
constitutional amendment to bring 
about these forward thrusts in the in- 
terest of the people and in the in- 
terest of the expansion of enjoyment for 
the living of our people. 

The same thing can be said about the 
minimum wage. I had my fingers 
crossed about it many times. My friend 
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from West Virginia nods his head in ap- 
proval. He remembers very well when 
we were on a subcommittee together. 
We accepted that proposal as a matter 
of course. 

These are programs that touch people. 
Today they are accepted because they 
are accepted as a part of the forward 
thrust in the whole efforts of mankind 
to move forward. 

I reemphasize the fact that it required 
no constitutional change to bring this 
about, because it appeared there was lati- 
tude enough in that document, the oldest 
written constitution on the face of the 
earth, to embrace within its four corners 
these advances for human brotherhood. 

It leads us—it leads me, certainly—to 
the conclusion that in the history of 
mankind there is an inexorable moral 
force that carries us forward. 

No matter what statements may be 
made on the floor, no matter how tart the 
editorials in every section of the country, 
no matter what the resistance of people 
who do not wish to change, it will not 
be denied. Mankind ever forward goes. 
There have been fulminations to impede, 
but they have never stopped that thrust. 
As I think of it, it is slow. It is undra- 
matic. Somebody once said that prog- 
ress is the intelligent, undramatic ap- 
plication of life on what is here. 

It is a good definition. When I think 
of the word dramatic I think of what 
Woodrow Wilson said in World War I. 
I was in uniform on the Western Front. 
There was a movement in this country to 
send Theodore Roosevelt there to head a 
division, That suggestion had great ap- 
peal. Letters by the hundred of thou- 
sands moved into the White House. 
Woodrow Wilson settled the issue with a 
single sentence. He said, The answer is 
‘No’ because the business in hand is un- 
dramatic.“ 

This is not dramatic business. Here 
we are dealing with a moral force that 
carries us along. 

Argue and fuss and utter all the ex- 
treme opinions one will, Mr. President 
our people still go forward, and we will 
not be worthy of our trust if we do not 
give heed to the great, mobile force that 
carries humankind along its path. 

There was a time when the attributes 
of life, when life itself, when all those 
things we hope for a human being, did 
not count too much in the scale of every- 
day values. When Peter the Great went 
to Poland on a visit, he was told. We 
have invented a new torture machine. 
We put a body on the rack and tear it 
asunder.“ He said I would like to have 
a demonstration.” He was told, We 
have nobody in prison on whom to dem- 
onstrate.” He said, It is all right. Take 
one of my retinue and break his body.” 

That is all life amounted to only a few 
hundred years ago. 

There was a queen named Marie An- 
toinette. History records that as she 
was going through the countryside she 
saw groveling peasants trying to subsist 
on roots and herbs and whatever nature 
had to offer them. One of the servants 
said to her, “They are groveling peasants, 
without bread to eat.” History records 
the cynical answer that she gave in re- 
sponse. She said, “Let them eat cake.” 
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What an answer. But history would 
not accept that answer, because the 
thrust of humankind has been ever for- 
ward and upward. 

I remember the day when I sat with 
General Eisenhower in his office. I saw 
a picture on the wall. I said, “That looks 
like Marshall Zhukov to me.” He said, 
“It is. I want to tell you a story about 
him and when they gave me my decora- 
tion“ I forget whether it was the Red 
Star, or the Order of Lenin. He said, 
“You know, he is a great general, and 
he is an intriguing fellow, but he is very 
cynical. He has little regard for human 
life on the battlefield. When I told him 
of one of our forays and I told him we 
sent a minesweeper into the area so our 
soldiers could proceed, Zhukov said, ‘Oh, 
you sent in your minesweepers? We do 
not do that. One life—what is it? One 
thousand lives—what are they? Ten 
thousand lives—what are they? Poof.’” 
That shows a disregard for human life 
and for all the attributes that go with it. 

So today we come to grips finally with a 
bill that advances the enjoyment of liv- 
ing; but, more than that, it advances 
the equality of opportunity. 

I do not emphasize the word “equality” 
standing by itself. It means equality 
of opportunity in the field of education. 
It means equality of opportunity in the 
field of employment. It means equality 
of opportunity in the field of participa- 
tion in the affairs of government, and 
the day in the life of a citizen when he 
can go to the polls, under a representative 
system, to select the person for whom to 
vote, who is going to stay in that posi- 
tion for a period of years, whether it is 
at the local, State, or National level? 

That is it. 

Equality of opportunity, if we are going 
to talk about conscience, is the mass 
conscience of mankind that speaks in 
every generation, and it will continue to 
speak long after we are dead and gone. 

Every generation, of course, must 
march up to the unfinished tasks of the 
generation that has gone before. Often 
times I have puzzled about the Tower of 
Babel which stood on the Plain of 
Shinar—that great work on which they 
labored in the hope that all those in that 
area might wander afield. Always there 
was a high beckoning tower to bring them 
back to the point of orientation. But 
then came the confusion of tongues, for 
that is exactly what “babel” means. 
That is the greatest unfinished project 
in the history of mankind. There prob- 
ably will be greater, unfinished projects, 
and every generation will have to con- 
front them. 

They will also be found in the domain 
of freedom. They will be found in the 
pursuit of happiness as the Declaration 
of Independence asserts. They will be 
found in expanded living for people, for 
that is one of the goals of mankind. 
They will be found in the field of equal 
opportunity. They will be the unfin- 
ished work of every generation. 

Mr. President, I must add a personal 
note, because on occasion a number of 
the “boys” up in the gallery have asked 
me, “How have you become a crusader in 
this cause?” 

It is a fair question, and it deserves a 
fair answer. 
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That question was asked me once be- 
fore. It was many years ago. I was 
then in the House of Representatives. I 
went to a meeting, and I listened to a 
Chinese doctor from the front at the 
time of the Japanese invasion of China 
come in and plead for money, for band- 
ages, for medicine, in order to carry on. 
There was one line he used in his plea 
that seared itself indelibly into my 
memory. 

He said, “They scream, but they live.” 

I carried those words with me for days 
and weeks, and when finally I was re- 
quested to go into the country for a num- 
ber of speeches in the interest of Chi- 
nese relief, I did so. 

A friend said to me, “Why do you 
waste your time on so remote a project? 
After all they are people with yellow 
skins, 12,000 miles from home. You are 
wasting time which you might well de- 
vote to your own constituents.” 

I said, “My friend, as an answer, there 
occurs to me a line from an English poet, 
whose name was John Donne. He left 
what I believe was a precious legacy on 
the parchments of history. He said, 
“Any man's death diminishes me, be- 
cause I am involved in mankind.” 

I am involved in mankind, and what- 
ever the skin, we are all involved in man- 
kind. Equality of opportunity must pre- 
vail if we are to complete the covenant 
that we have made with the people, and 
if we are to honor the pledges we made 
when we held up our hands to take an 
oath to defend the laws and to carry out 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Eight times I did it in the House of 
Representatives. 

Three times—God willing—my people 
have permitted me to do it in the Senate 
of the United States. 

There is involved here the citizenship 
of people under the Constitution who, 
by the 14th amendment, are made not 
only citizens of the State where they re- 
side, but also citizens of the United 
States of America. 

That is what we deal with here. We 
are confronted with the challenge, and 
we must reckon with it. 

I was heartened by a telegram dated 
June 10—I do not know whether other 
Senators received copies of it—date- 
lined Cleveland, Ohio. It was addressed 
tome. I read it to the Senate: 

We, the 40 undersigned Governors of the 
United States of America record our convic- 
tion that the prompt enactment of civil 
rights legislation by the Congress of the 
United States is urgently in the national in- 
terest and that the civil rights legislation 
pending before the Senate of the United 
States should be voted upon and approved, 
and that copy of this statement of principle 
be transmitted to the President. 


Who were those Governors? 

I shall not spell out the list in detail. 

The Governors of Alaska, Ohio, and 
Connecticut. 

The Governors of Pennsylvania, Ha- 
waii, and Kansas. 

The Governors of Indiana, South Da- 
kota, and Kentucky. 

The Governors of Wyoming, Massa- 
chusetts, and Maine. 

The Governors of Missouri, Nevada, 
and Michigan. 
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The Governors of New Jersey, North 
Dakota, and Washington. 

The Governors cf Wisconsin, Guam, 
and California. 

The Governors of Colorado, Delaware, 
and Rhode Island. 

The Governors of Illinois, Oregon, and 
Iowa. 

The Governors of Idaho, Maryland, 
and Utah. 

The Governors of Minnesota, Arizona, 
and Nebraska. 

The Governors of New Hampshire, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 

The Governors of Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, and American Samoa. 

The Governor of the Virgin Islands. 

There they are—40 of them. 

What did they say? 

Quick approval of the pending bill. 

That is what they suggested to the 
Senate of the United States. 

I believe that this telegram should be 
made a part of the Recorp, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the telegram be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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June 10, 1964. 
Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the 40 undersigned Governors of the 
United States of America, record our con- 
viction that the prompt enactment of civil 
rights legislation by the Congress of the 
United States is urgently in the national 
interest and that the civil rights legislation 
now pending before the Senate of the United 
States should be voted upon and approved, 
and that copy of this statement of prin- 
ciple be transmitted to the President of the 
United States and to each Member of the 
Senate of the United States. 

Gov. William A. Egan, Alaska; Gov. 
James A. Rhodes, Ohio; Gov. John 
Dempsey, Connecticut; Gov. William 
W. Scranton, Pennsylvania; Gov. John 
A. Burns, Hawaii; Gov. John Anderson, 
Jr., Kansas; Gov. Matthew E. Welsh, 
Indiana; Gov. Archie Gubbrud, South 
Dakota; Gov. Edward T. Breathitt, 
Kentucky; Gov. Clifford P. Hansen, 
Wyoming; Gov. Endicott Peabody, 
Massachusetts; Gov. John H. Reed, 
Maine; and Gov. John M. Dalton, 
Missouri; Gov. Grant Sawyer, Nevada; 
Gov. George Romney, Michigan; Gov. 
Richard J. Hughes, New Jersey; Gov. 
William L. Guy, North Dakota; Gov. 
Albert D. Rosellini, Washington; Gov. 
John W. Reynold, Wisconsin; Gov. 
Manuel Flores Leon Guerrero, Guam; 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown, California; 
Gov. John A. Love, Colorado; Gov. 
Elbert N. Carvel, Delaware; Gov. John 
H. Chafee, Rhode Island; Gov. Otto 
Kerner, Illinois; Gov. Mark O. Hat- 
field, Oregon; Gov. Harold E. Hughes, 
Iowa; Gov. Robert E. Smylie, Idaho; 
Gov. J. Millard Tawes, Maryland; Gov. 
George D. Clyde, Utah; Gov. Karl F. 
Rolvaag, Minnesota; Gov. Paul Fannin, 
Arizona; Gov. Frank B. Morrison, 
Nebraska; Gov. John W. King, New 
Hampshire; Gov. Henry Bellmon, 
Oklahoma; Gov. Jack M. Campbell, 
New Mexico; Gov. Philip H. Hoff, Ver- 
mont; Gov. William W. Barron, West 
Virginia; Gov. H. Rex Lee, American 
Samoa; Gov. Ralph M. Paiewonsky, 
Virgin Islands. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in line 
with the sentiment offered by the poet, 
“Any man’s death diminishes me, be- 
cause I am involved in mankind,” so 
every denial of freedom, every denial of 
equal opportunity for a livelihood, for an 
education, for a right to participate in 
representative government diminishes 
me. 

There is the moral basis for our case. 

It has been long and tedious; but the 
mills will continue to grind, and, what- 
ever we do here tonight as we stand on 
the threshold of a historic rollcall, those 
mills will not stop grinding. 

So, Mr. President, I commend this bill 
to the Senate, and in its wisdom I trust 
that in bountiful measure it will prevail. 

I close by expressing once more my 
gratitude to the distinguished majority 
leader for the tolerance that he has 
shown all through this long period of 
nearly 100 days. 

But standing on the pinnacle of this 
night, looking back, looking around, 
looking forward, as an anniversary oc- 
easion requires, this is “the year that 
was,” and it will be so recorded by the 
bone pickers who somehow put together 
all the items that portray man’s journey 
through time that is history. I am pre- 
pared for the vote. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 73, 
nays 27, as follows: 


[No. 436 Leg.] 
YEAS—73 
Aiken Gruening Morse 
Allott art Morton 
Anderson Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hayden Mundt 
Bayh Hruska Muskie 
Beall Humphrey Nelson 
Bennett Inouye Neuberger 
Bible Jackson Pastore 
Boggs Javits Pearson 
Brewster Jordan,Idaho Pell 
Burdick Keating Prouty 
Cannon Kennedy Proxmire 
Carlson Kuchel Randolph 
Case Lausche Ribicoff 
Church Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Clark Magnuson Scott 
Cooper Mansfield Smith 
Curtis McCarthy Symington 
Dirksen McGee Williams, N.J. 
d McGovern Williams, Del. 
Dominick McIntyre Yarborough 
uglas McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Edmondson Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Engle Miller 
Fong Monroney 
NAYS—27 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Hill Simpson 
Cotton Holland Smathers 
Eastland Johnston Sparkman 
Ellender Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Ervin Long, La. Talmadge 
Fulbright McClellan Thurmond 
Goldwater Mechem Tower 
Gore Robertson Walters 


So the bill (H.R. 7152) was passed. 
[Applause in the galleries.] 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The guests in the galleries will re- 
frain from conversation and comment. 
The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill as 
amended by the Senate be printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM — ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MON- 
DAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to query the majority leader 
with regard to the schedule for next 
week. I would like to know whether 
the Senate will adjourn until Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the circumstances, there will not 
be the usual Saturday session. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of business today, the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 noon, on 
Monday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, in re- 
sponse to the question asked by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, it is antici- 
pated that on Monday the Senate will 
start consideration of the Interior ap- 
propriation bill, to be followed, although 
not necessarily in this order, by the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriation 
bill, the atomic energy authorization bill, 
the National Aeronautics and Space au- 
thorization bill. 

I would also, for the information of 
the Senate, state that after consulting 
with the distinguished minority leader— 
and I would hope with the concurrence 
of the Senate—we would be allowed to 
pass a number of unobjected-to items 
on the calendar. They are items which 
have been cleared. We would like to do 
it this evening. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Illinois is 
recognized. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON FOOD 
MARKETING 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the House of Represent- 
atives, amending the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 71) to establish a National 
Commission of Food Marketing to study 
the food industry from the producer to 
the consumer, which was, to strike out 
all after the resolving clause and insert: 

That there is hereby established a bipar- 
tisan National Commission on Food Market- 
— ge on referred to as the “Commis- 

on”). 

SEC. 2. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION, — 
(a) The Commission shall be composed of 
fifteen members including (1) five Members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; (2) five Members of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
and (3) five members to be appointed by the 
President from outside the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(b) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers and shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original position. 
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(c) Eight members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 3, COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS.—(8) 
Members of Congress who are members of the 
Commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. 

(b) Each member of the Commission who 
is appointed by the President may receive 
compensation at the rate of $100 for each 
day such member is engaged upon work of 
the Commission, and shall be reimbursed for 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government sery- 
ice employed intermittently. 

Sec. 4. DUTIES or THE COMMISSION.— (a) 
The Commission shall study and appraise the 
marketing structure of the food industry, 
including the following: 

(1) The actual changes, principally in the 

two decades in the various segments of 
the food industry; 

(2) The changes likely to materialize if 
present trends continue; 

(3) The kind of food industry that would 
assure efficiency of production, assembly, 
processing, and distribution, provide appro- 
priate services to consumers, and yet main- 
tain acceptable competitive alternatives of 

ment and sale in all segments of the 
industry from producer to consumer. 

(4) The changes in statutes or public 
policy, the organization of farming and of 
rood assembly, processing, and distribution, 
and the interrelationships between segments 
of the food industry which would be appro- 
priate to achieve a desired distribution of 
power as well as desired levels of efficiency. 

(5) The effectiveness of the services includ- 
ing the dissemination of market news, and 
regulatory activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in terms of present and probable de- 
velopments in the industry; and 

(6) The effect of imported food on United 
States producers, processors, and consumers. 

(b) The Commission shall make such in- 
terim reports as it deems advisable, and it 
shall make a final report of its findings and 
conclusions to the President and to the Con- 
gress by July 1, 1965. 

Sec. 5. POWERS OF THE ComMission.—(a) 
The Commission, or any three members 
thereof as authorized by the Commission, 
may conduct hearings anywhere in the 
United States or otherwise secure data and 

ions of opinions pertinent to the 
study. In connection therewith the Com- 
mission is authorized by majority vote— 

(1) to require, by special or general or- 
ders, corporations, business firms, and indi- 
viduals to submit in writing such reports 
and answers to questions as the Commis- 
sion may prescribe; such submission shall 
be made within such reasonable period and 
under oath or otherwise as the Commission 
may determine; 

(2) to administer oaths; 

(3) to require by subpena the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of all documentary evidence relating 
to the execution of its duties; 

(4) in the case of disobedience to a sub- 

or order issued under paragraph (a) 
of this section to invoke the aid of any dis- 
trict court of the United States in requiring 
compliance with such subpena or order; 

(5) in any proceeding or investigation 
to order testimony to be taken by deposi- 
tion before any person who is designated 
by the Commission and has the power to 
administer oaths, and in such instances to 
compel testimony and the production of 
evidence in the same manner as authorized 
under subparagraphs (3) and (4) above; and 
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(6) to pay witnesses the same fees and 
mileage as are paid in like circumstances 
in the courts of the United States. 

(b) Any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which an inquiry 
is carried on may, in case of refusal to obey 
a subpena or order of the Commission issued 
under paragraph (a) of this section, issue an 
order requiring compliance therewith; and 
any failure to obey the order of the court 
may be punished by the court as a contempt 
thereof. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to re- 
quire directly from the head of any Federal 
executive department or independent agency 
available information deemed useful in the 
discharge of its duties. All departments and 
independent agencies of the Government 
are hereby authorized and directed to coop- 
erate with the Commission and to furnish 
all information requested by the Commis- 
sion to the extent permitted by law. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to en- 
ter into contracts with Federal or State agen- 
cies, private firms, institutions, and individ- 
uals for the conducting of research or sur- 
veys, the preparation of reports, and other 
activities necessary to the discharge of its 
duties. 

(e) When the Commission finds that pub- 
lication of any information obtained by it is 
in the public interest and would not give an 
unfair competitive advantage to any person, 
it is authorized to publish such informa- 
tion in the form and manner deemed best 
adapted for public use, except that data 
and information which would separately 
disclose the business transactions of any per- 
son, trade secrets, or names of customers 
shall be held confidential and shall not be 
disclosed by the Commission or its staff: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Commission shall 
permit business firms or individuals reason- 
able access to documents furnished by them 
for the purpose of obtaining or copying such 
documents as need may arise. 

(f) The Commission is authorized to del- 
egate any of its functions to individual mem- 
bers of the Commission or to designated in- 
dividuals on its staff and to make such rules 
and regulations as are necessary for the con- 
duct of its business, except as herein other- 
wise provided. 

SEC. 6. ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS.— 
(a) The Commission is authorized, without 
regard to the civil service laws and regula- 
tions or the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of an executive director and the execu- 
tive director, with the approval of the Com- 
mission, shall employ and fix the compen- 
sation of such additional personnel as may 
be necessary to carry out the functions of 
the Commission, but no individual so ap- 
pointed shall receive compensation in excess 
of the rate authorized for GS-18 under the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) The executive director, with the ap- 
proval of the Commission, is authorized to 
obtain services in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates for indi- 
viduals not to exceed $100 per diem. 

(c) The head of any executive depart- 
ment or independent agency of the Federal 
Government is authorized to detail, on a re- 
imbursable basis, any of its personnel to 
assist the Commission in carrying out its 
work. 

(d) Financial and administrative services 
(including those related to budgeting and 
accounting, financial reporting, personnel, 
and procurement) shall be provided the Com- 
mission by the General Services Administra- 
tion, for which payment shall be made in 
advance, or by reimbursement, from funds 
of the Commission in such amounts as may 
be agreed upon by the Chairman of the 
Commission and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services: Provided, That the regula- 
tions of the General Services Administration 
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for the collection of indebtedness of per- 
sonnel resulting from erroneous payments 
(5.U.S.C. 46c) shall apply to the collection of 
erroneous payments made to or on behalf 
of a Commission employee, and regulations 
of said Administrator for the administrative 
control of funds (31 U.S.C. 665(g)) shall 
apply to appropriations of the Commission: 
Provided further, That the Commission shall 
not be required to prescribe such regula- 
tions. 

(e) Ninety days after submission of its 
final report, as provided in section 4(b), the 
Commission shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 7. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
tTions.—There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums not in excess of 
$1,500,000 as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this joint resolution. Any 
money appropriated pursuant hereto shall 
remain available to the Commission until 
the date of its expiration, as fixed by sec- 
tion 6(e). 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the action 
of the Senate in respect to the appoint- 
ment of conferees be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the action is 
rescinded. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate accept the House 
amendments to Senate Joint Resolution 
71. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 936, H.R. 10433, a bill making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes, be made the pending business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
10433), which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS CONVENTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
as Senators know, is an organization 
composed of hardworking men and 
women devoted to the best interests of 
the American public schools whether it 
be found in Oregon, Oklahoma, New Jer- 
sey, or on an isolated base of our mili- 
tary services overseas. 

I am pleased to learn that under the 
leadership of its new president, Mrs. 
Jennelle Moorhead, of Eugene, Oreg., the 
12 million membership National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers—PTA— 
is reaffirming its support for needed im- 
provements in the oversea dependents’ 
schools. The NCPT’s oversea branch, 
the European Congress of American Par- 
ents and Teachers, with its 82,608 mem- 
bers serving in 16 countries where the 
Department of Defense operates schools 
for the children of American parents 
serving the United States abroad, has 
compiled its firsthand observations in 
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a series of resolutions designed to provide 
academic at least equivalent to 
these schools’ stateside counterparts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions submitted to 
the 1964 convention to which I have al- 
luded be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EUROPEAN CONGRESS OF AMERICAN PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Whereas education is an important means 
through which the American people strive to 
provide opportunity for every citizen to be- 
come a productive member of society; and 

Whereas some children who suffer physical 
or mental limitations will not fulfill the 
academic promise of their innate ability un- 
less they receive compensatory health, wel- 
fare, and educational services from the school 
and the community; and 

Whereas the European Congress of Ameri- 
can Parents and Teachers serves as a bridge 
to link home, school, and community in a 
comparative effort to provide equality of op- 
portunity for all children; and 

Whereas this conference has underscored 
the urgency for positive action to achieve 
quality education for all and also compensa- 
tory services for disadvantaged children; and 

Whereas the delegates of the 1964 spring 
conference affirm their support of the need 
for classes for handicapped children: Be it 

Resolved, That delegates of the 1964 spring 
conference strongly support military regula- 
tions which provide that when parents of 
handicapped children leave the CONUS for 
overseas assignment every effort be made to 
assign the parents to bases providing appro- 
priate classes and facilities; and be it further 

Resolved, That the European Congress of 
American Parents and Teachers petition the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
through its representation in Washington, 
D.C., to seek the financial aid and teacher 
staffing necessary to provide adequate aca- 
demic training for handicapped children; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the military services look 
toward action that will discourage assign- 
ment overseas of parents of handicapped 
children 


EUROPEAN CONGRESS OF AMERICAN PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Whereas the safety and physical well-being 
of children while in school is a recognized 
part of American educational service; and 

Whereas the services of a qualified nurse 
are an integral part of the maintenance of 
this safety and physical well-being of 
schoolchildren: Be it 

Resolved, That the European Congress of 
American Parents and Teachers again peti- 
tion the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers to utilize the full weight of that 
organization to insure that all children in 
dependents’ schools have easily available to 
them the services of registered nurses with 
sufficient medical supplies and, further, that 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, through its representation in 
Washington, D.C., seek to have a program 
of this nature included in the budgetary 
request for appropriation from the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

EUROPEAN CONGRESS OF AMERICAN PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 

Whereas teachers’ working practices and 
salary schedules are determined by Pub- 
lic Law 86-91; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has not fully implemented the intent and 
purpose of this public law: Be it 

Resolved, That this European Congress of 
American Parents and Teachers reaffirm its 
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belief that full and immediate implementa- 
tion of Public Law 86-91 is in the best in- 
terests of the oversea dependents’ schools; 
that this European Congress of American 
Parents and Teachers petition the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers to under- 
take to assist in bringing about the neces- 
sary implementation of Public Law 86-91. 


STUDENTS’ ASSISTANCE—HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. Rob- 
ert B. Frazier, associate editor of the 
Oregon Register-Guard, on May 24, 1964, 
published an article in which he detailed 
the difficulties faced by individuals serv- 
ing on scholarship selection committees 
caused by the lack of funds to assist the 
able and deserving student who has ap- 
plied for scholarship assistance. 

The experience which has been so 
lucidly and concisely set forth by Mr. 
Frazier is one which I am sure is shared 
by any individual who has been given 
this type of responsibility. 

The article points up, in my judgment, 
the importance of having recognition and 
substantial aid given to our young people 
with talent but without money through 
the establishment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of a broad-scale scholarship incen- 
tive program. 

It is my hope that in the near future 
the Education Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare can bring to the floor legislation in- 
corporating such a scholarly component. 
Certainly Mr. Frazier’s experience is 
strong testimony upon the need for such 
a program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have al- 
luded be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks, together with an 
article which appeared in the June 4, 
1964, issue of the Machinist under the 
byline of Mr. Sidney Margolius. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregon Register-Guard, May 24, 
1964] 

TUITION Boosts Don’t HELP: Lack OF CASH 
FOR COLLEGE CAUSING WASTE OF TALENT 
(By Robert B. Frazier) 

A boy in southern Oregon will graduate 
from high school next month with a grade 
point average of 3.8. (A 4.0 is perfect.) This 
boy is president of the student body and has 
played football. His test scores, another 
indication of promise, are very good. He'd 
like to be a lawyer. But lawyers haye to go 
to college, and therein lies his problem. Both 
his parents are dead. He can hardly stay in 
high school. 

A few miles away there lives a farmgirl 
who, because of chores, has only a limited 
amount of time. Yet, she has been presi- 
dent of the student body and editor of the 
yearbook. Because she once got a B in gym 
her grade point average is “only” 3.97. She'd 
like to come to the University of Oregon 
and study social science. But, with three 
younger brothers and sisters and a family in- 
come of $6,550, she will need help. 

These cases and dozens more came to my 
attention this spring when I served as repre- 
sentative of the University of Oregon Dad's 
Club on the University Scholarship Commit- 
tee. The dads give 1 scholarship of $500 
and 16 more for full tuition, which is $330 
this year and may be as much as $496 next 
year. I had to pick out the most deserving 
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applicants for those awards. And I had 
only 16 to give out. Every application 
screamed for a richly deserved award. 

The job was both heartwarming and heart- 
breaking. Will that orphan kid get a chance 
at law school? Can America afford to waste 
the talents of that brilliant farm girl? 

Look at this one. Boy. GPA of 3.59. Test 
scores are 676 and 703, with 800 being perfect 
and 500 quite good. Father and stepfather 
dead. Mother, older than most mothers of 
teenagers, lives on social security. The boy 
wants to study journalism or law. I don’t 
know about the law business, but my business 
needs people like that. 

Girl. Perfect 4 point. President of the 
Girls' League. Wants to be a nurse. Family 
income, $2,500 a year. 

Boy. Active in sports and works on school 
paper. Vice president of class. Wants to 
be an architect. At home are six brothers 
and sisters competing for a share of the fam- 
ily’s $4,500 income. 

Eastern Oregon boy in broken home. Good 
grades, high test scores, fine activity record. 
First member of his family ever to graduate 
from high school. Family income: $4,100. 

Boy in the valley. His principal says he 
supports a car, which he keeps piling up. 
GPA of 3.63. President of his class. Four 
brothers and sisters. Family income $6,900. 
Wild he may be, but maybe college is just 
what he needs to give guidance to the brains 
and energy. 

There are more—the alcoholic fathers, the 
abusive stepfathers, the mothers in mental 
hospitals, the sickness in the family, the 
business failures, the fires that have de- 
stroyed homes, the pitifully small incomes. 
Running along with these misfortunes are 
the high test scores, the good grades, the 
activity records, and the ambition and hope. 

And I had only 16 scholarships. 

Senior classes grow bigger every year. 
Scholarship money doesn’t increase that fast. 
And every time Oregon decides to take an- 
other $50 or $100 out of the hides of its 
children for tuition, the available money 
helps even fewer students. 

Somewhere, this country has lost its sense 
of values. 


[From the Machinist, June 4, 1964] 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE WEALTHY? 
(By Sidney Margolius) 

Education experts have become seriously 
concerned that the majority of college 
scholarships go to relatively well-to-do fam- 
ilies, not to the low- and moderate-income 
families who most need financial aid. 

In an analysis of “Who Gets the Scholar- 
ships?” in Financial Aid News, Elmer D. 
West and Charlene Gleazer, of the American 
Council on Education, reported that at 65 
colleges they studied, financial aid was of- 
fered to only 63 percent of new students 
who applied for aid from families with in- 
comes from $3,000 to $4,999, and 59 percent 
to those below $3,000. In comparison, 62 
percent of those from families with incomes 
from $9,000 to $10,999 were offered aid; 57 
percent of those from $11,000 to $12,999 
families, and an even 38 percent of those 
with incomes of $13,000 or over. 

In numbers the contrast is even more 
drastic. Of the total of 17,844 students 
offered aid by the 65 colleges, only 1,264 
were in the under $5,000 group, or 16 per- 
cent. But in real life, 40 percent of all 
American families have incomes under 
$5,000. 

In comparison, about 1,700 students whose 
families had incomes over $11,000, were 
offered aid. 

This report clearly shows “that too many 
rich families are getting too many scholar- 
ships and too many poor families are getting 
nothing,” charges Richard Deverall, staff 
representative of the AFL-CIO Education 
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nt. Previously, AFL-CIO Educa- 
tion Director Lawrence Rogin had warned 
that by their very nature scholarships go 
only to the most brilliant and do not reach 
down to the many still capable and even 
above normal students from moderate-in- 
come families who often cannot continue 
their education without such aid. 

That actually is the heart of the problem 
for the record number of youngsters gradu- 
ating from high school this year and hoping 
to go on to college, and the even greater 
number that will come out of the high 
schools in 1965. There is a genuine four- 
alarm crisis in the making as this tidal wave 
of education-seeking kids beseige the col- 
leges both for admittance and assistance in 
paying today’s record-high tuition fees. 

The College Scholarship Service, a cooper- 
ative activity of over 500 colleges which 
published the analysis by West and Gleazer, 
itself is concerned about the urgency of pro- 
viding more aid for families who need it 
most. In fact, the CSS was established to 
help colleges award student aid on the basis 
of actual need as shown in the parents con- 
fidential statement that families of appli- 
cants for aid are asked to fill out. The CSS 
seeks to provide a fair, uniform standard 
for awarding student aid, which today often 
is a combination of scholarships or outright 
grant plus campus employment plus part 
low-interest loan. 

The problem is that academic achieve- 
ment still is a basic consideration in award- 
ing aid, and kids from middle and higher- 
income families usually have the edge here. 
Their families give them more early educa- 
tional advantages; they go to better schools 
in the well-to-do suburbs than the often 
crowded and rundown schools in many city 
neighborhoods; they have more motivation 
to do well in school because they expect to 
go to college, and sometimes get more at- 
tention and assistance from teachers and 
principals than the kids who don’t get good 
marks early. 

The hopeful trend for moderate-income 
families, says Rexford A. Moon, director 
of the College Scholarship Service, is that 
more and more, the colleges and other 
scholarship donors are giving greater con- 
sideration to actual financial need. Of two 
similarly qualified applicants for aid, one 
may be awarded a larger amount than an- 
other because of his greater financial need. 
As well as income and family assets, the 
CSS analysis considers the number of 
children and other dependents, special fam- 
ily problems such as unusual medical ex- 
penses, working mother's expenses and other 
out-of-the-ordinary problems affecting your 
ability to pay for college. 

Moon points out that all but 8 percent 
of college scholarships today are awarded 
with some consideration for actual need as 
well as academic qualification. For some 
years, the typical family income of students 
getting aid from CSS members has held 
steady at $8,000 even though average in- 
comes of families as a whole have risen in 
that period. 

College financial-aid experts we have con- 
sulted advise that kids who are qualified 
academically should not be afraid to apply 
for aid and to stress their need. 

At that, colleges may be trying more effi- 
ciently to stretch their scholarship funds by 
gaging the applicant's relative need, than 
many noncollege donors of scholarships who 
may use academic achievement or some per- 
sonal characteristic as the basis for awards. 
Some very bright kids may walk off with 
several scholarships from local organizations 
as well as a grant from a college, and thus 
are enabled not merely to go to college but 
to an expensive college away from the home 
area, or to get to college with more outright 
cash grants than are urgently needed. 

Labor’s education experts are determined 
to see that children of working families get 
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a fair chance at higher education. Rogin 
has warned that “Increasing costs and more 
rigid admissions policies will make college 
education more difficult for the ‘good’ stu- 
dent from a low-income family while those 
of high income will always be able to find 
a place. In the United States, the labor 
movement is not prepared to accept higher 
education as the prerogative of the well to 
do and the very bright. We regard equality 
of opportunity for college education as an 
essential of a democratic society," 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Margolius has raised a very serious ques- 
tion which, in my judgment, should 
concern all of us. As I have indicated 
many times before, this Nation cannot 
afford to waste the talents and abilities 
of its young people through denying 
them the training which allows them to 
function at their highest level of skill. 
I thoroughly concur in his view that a 
scholarship program should be broadly 
based and I would hope that we can 
give assistance to the “C” student who, 
when all is said and done, is the back- 
bone of our higher education student 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Senate has just enacted the most com- 
prehensive civil rights bill in history. We 
have reaffirmed our faith in the great 
principle of equality under law, which 
has long been the cornerstone of our 
Constitution, and was once the rallying 
cry in our war for independence. It is 
this principle, more than any other, 
which sets us apart as a nation, and 
the success or failure of the great Ameri- 
can experiment largely rests upon our 
ability to press forward toward a fuller 
realization of this precious goal. 

I pray, Mr. President, that this bill 
will open a fissure in the glacier of racial 
prejudice which burdens us, and that a 
prolonged thaw in racial tension may 
follow its enactment. If so, domestic 
peace will be preserved; the rights of all 
citizens will be confirmed through the 
orderly processes of the law; and the 
march toward more perfect freedom will 
proceed again. If not, hatreds will hard- 
en, violence will spread, and the voice 
of the demagog will be heard through- 
out the land. 

Never was the time more urgent for 
the conscience of the American people, 
whether black, white, red, or tan, to 
prevail, nor the need more pressing for 
passions to subside. It is a time for each 
of us to turn to the inner voice which 
speaks silently, but which leads along 
the paths of righteousness. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, 
PA. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on 
June 5, 1964, I was present at the com- 
mencement exercises of Lafayette Col- 
lege, in Easton, Pa., where I was 
privileged to receive an honorary degree. 

The commencement address was de- 
livered by Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Jr., 
chairman of the board of the IBM Corp. 
It was one of the finest statements I had 
ever heard given at a graduation exer- 
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cise, and it contained words of advice 
which seem to me to have special ap- 
plicability to those of us who are en- 
gaged in public life. 

For this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this outstanding address may 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
and I highly commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY THOMAS J. WATSON, JR., CHAR- 
MAN OF THE Boarp, IBM CORP., AT LAFAY- 
ETTE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


Twenty-seven years ago I sat where you 
now sit in the graduating class of 1937 at 
Brown University. I'm sure I seem several 
generations away from you in age, but those 
27 years have gone by so quickly that it’s 
not at all hard for me to remember that 
vivid day of my own graduation. Strangely 
enough, the one thing about that day that 
I cannot remember is what the commence- 
ment speaker had to say. My thoughts, like 
yours, were targeted upon my family and my 
friends and my plans for the summer. But 
of one thing I’m sure: If the speaker made 
a short speech, I know I blessed him. 

Therefore, I surmise there is only one sure 
way to earn a place in your memory and that 
is to be brief. I will. 

My subject today is in the general area of 
self-protection. I want to spend a few mo- 
ments contrasting the drive for physical pro- 
tection in and out of college with the great 
difficulty all of us have through life in pro- 
tecting the nonphysical parts of our being. 

In college sports, one is constantly protect- 
ing one’s body with all kinds of devices, from 
shoulder pads to shinguards. Even in later 
life, we continue this drive for physical safety 
with such things as padded dashboards and 
shatterproof windshields. All these things 
help to keep one’s body safe and unmarked, 
and they are good things. 

However, all of you graduating today pos- 
sess something much more important than 
your body. I am speaking of your mind, 
your spirit, your ability to think and speak 
independently, and your ability at this point 
as college seniors to stand up and be counted 
with a clear and firm position on nearly any 
of the issues which affect your life or the 
life of the Nation. 

The fundamental convictions and princi- 
ples which help you form your firm, clear 
position are your most precious possession. 
Paradoxically, all the wonderful equipment 
available for shielding the body is worthless 
for protecting the spirit and the mind. 

What then can you do to protect these 
priceless personal assets? You can’t hide 
them; you can’t smother them; you can't 
rely on some kind of padding. On the con- 
trary, you can protect them only by expos- 
ing them to danger, only by defending your 
personal beliefs regardless of opposition and, 
like tempered steel, toughening your convic- 
tions by the hot shock of conflict. 

If you succeed in preserving your princi- 
ples in the years ahead, without becoming so 
radical that nobody will listen or follow your 
example, you will become a part of that elite 
group in the world which Crawford Green- 
walt, chairman of the Du Pont Co., calls the 
“uncommon man.” 

The world’s destiny will, to a great extent, 
depend on how many of these uncommon 
men and women we have. If there are 
enough of them and they assume their right- 
ful role of leadership, our future will be se- 
cure. If we fail to produce them in sufficient 
numbers, we will fail as a nation. 

It may seem fantastic to you that you 
could lose this outspoken ability you have 
been developing throughout your scholastic 
eareer. Yet it’s a fact that the mass world 
in which we live tends to etch away the 
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tough hard bumps of conviction and belief. 
I venture to predict that not one of you will 
be at work very many years before you will 
have to look into your heart and answer some 
very difficult questions. Your answers will, 
in a very real sense, begin to determine 
whether your parents, this institution, and 
the world in which you have lived have pro- 
duced a common or uncommon human 
being. 

You will have to choose between the safe, 
conservative, silent position and the choice 
of speaking your mind, of stating your true 
position and thereby earning yourself some 
enemies. 

Will you develop the reputation of being 
outspoken, sometimes uncooperative but al- 
ways honest in supporting what your be- 
liefs indicate is right? 

Or will you be a steadfast, reliable fellow 
who can always be counted on to cooperate? 

If you take the safe choice, you may well 
get a promotion or two, and get it faster than 
less diplomatic people, but in the end you 
will never fulfill the best that’s in you. 

If you take the bold choice, you may find 
yourself temporarily stymied, but a quote 
which was a favorite of President Kennedy’s 
suggests the importance of the bold choice. 
It is from Dante and goes: 

“The hottest places in Hell are reserved 
for those who, in times of moral crisis, pre- 
served their neutrality.” 

If you make the bold choice you will be 
taking the only road men have ever found 
toward true success and greatness. And I 
might even say—true happiness. 

All of the great men of history have had 
to answer the same critical questions, Each 
had to choose between the safe protection of 
the crowd and the risk of standing up and 
being counted. And you can find no truly 
great men who took the easy way. 

For their courage some suffered abuse, im- 
prisonment, or even death. Others lived to 
win the acclaim of their fellow men. But 
all achieved greatness. 

Through history, examples are abundant: 
Columbus, Charles Darwin, Galileo, who 
confirmed the theory that the earth trav- 
eled about the sun, and who for his affirma- 
tion became a prisoner to the inquisition. 
Socrates, who told his judges at his trial: 
„Men of Athens, I honor and love you; but 
I shall obey God rather than you, and while 
I have life and strength, I shall never cease 
from the practice and teaching of philos- 
ophy.” 

If we turn to our own times, we can all 
of us recall other men of other lands who 
refused to take the easy way out, who stood 
up against the current for what they believed 
right and just. Nehru in India, De Gaulle in 
Prance, Churchill in England. 

And in our own country, it wasn’t easy in 
1956 when the British, French, and Israel, 
forces invaded Egypt—in the midst of an 
American presidential election—for the Pres- 
ident of the United States, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, to condemn the use of force and to 
call upon the aggressors to get out. But he 
did it—and the electorate overwhelmingly 
upheld his courage. 

And it wasn’t easy for another American 
President of a different political party—John 
F. Kennedy—to take an unequivocal stand 
on civil rights, when that stand might have 
cost him the votes of the South, which in 
the 1960 election gave him his tiny margin 
of victory. But he did it and thereby added 
a postpublication chapter to “Profiles in 
Courage.” 

All these men, despite their great variety, 
had something in common. Every single one 
of them put principle first, safety second; 
individuality first, adjustment second; cour- 
age first, cost second. 

We need more such men, more than ever 
before, living at this hour. The issues are 
the biggest in history—the need for coura- 
geous dialog greater than ever. 
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I’m not arguing for nonconformity in 
everything. I’m not urging you, for ex- 
ample, to refuse to be polite, to pay your 
bills, to stand in the line at a supermarket. 
I’m not even suggesting that you should de- 
bate every issue, for if you take a minority 
position on everything, you won't be a lead- 
er—you'll be a crank. But I am calling on 
you to be shrewd enough to recognize those 
things upon which agreement and compro- 
mise are sensible, and bold enough to take 
a stand on those issues on which you feel 


disagreement and differences are not only 


possible but necessary. 

Now suppose you try, in your own man- 
ner, to follow this course. What will happen 
to you? 

Well, Nicholas Murray Butler, the great 
president of Columbia University at the be- 
ginning of this century, said that the world 
is made up of three groups of people: 

A small elite group who make things 
happen. 

A somewhat larger group who watch things 
happen. 

And the great multitude who don’t know 
what happens. 

This means that the leaders, the makers 
of opinion in the world, are a very limited 
group of people. 

So as you stand and are counted, you will 
first run into the group who equate newness 
with wrongness. If it’s a new idea, it’s 
uncomfortable and they won't like it. These 
are the conventionalists. 

Second, you’re sure to meet cynics, people 
who believe anyone who sticks his neck out 
is a fool. I am sure all of you have heard 
of measures which passed the Congress in a 
breeze on a voice vote, and later go down 
to crashing defeat when some Congressman 
insists that every vote be recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Third, you'll run into the group of people 
who believe that there are certain taboo 
questions that should not be debated. These 
suppressors of dissent think that once a 
stand has been taken it is forever settled. 
Disarmament, the admission of Red China to 
the U.N., a change in policy toward Castro or 
Vietnam—all such touchy subjects, these 
people warn, should be left alone. 

A few months ago, as you probably know, 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
raised some of these questions and gave 
his own answers in a forthright speech on 
the Senate floor. He called upon Americans 
to think some “unthinkable thoughts.” 
Some Senators and some writers attacked 
his opinions, as is their right and indeed 
their duty. But others refused to discuss 
the questions and instead merely condemned 
the Senator for mentioning them in public. 

Now, what’s wrong with shutting off all 
such discussion? John Stuart Mill in his 
“Essay on Liberty” gave an argument for 
freedom of speech which described three pos- 
sible effects of speaking out—and I would 
like to apply these to Senator FULBRIGHT’s 
action: 

In the first place, the Senator may be a 
hundred percent right. If so, the popular 
current opinion is nearly a hundred per- 
cent wrong, and in the national interest it 
deserves rejection. 

Second, the Senator may be partially right. 
If so, the current opinion is partly wrong 
and in the national interest requires re- 
vision. 

Third, the Senator may be a hundred per- 
cent wrong. If so he still serves the na- 
tional interest. How? By driving the de- 
fenders of the current opinion to go back 
and look at the facts, to rethink their rea- 
sons, to express their conclusion so that 
people can accept it with greater conviction. 

Now, if you buck the conventionalists, the 
cynics and the suppressors of dissent, here’s 
what may well happen: Sometimes you may 
look foolish; sometimes you may lose some 
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money or even your job; sometimes you may 
give offense to others. There’s no getting 
around it, 

Strangely, the expounders of many of 
the great new ideas of history frequently 
were considered on the lunatic fringe for 
some or all of their lives. 

If you stand up and are counted, from 
time to time you may get yourself knocked 
down. But remember this: A man flattened 
by an opponent can get up again. A man 
flattened by conformity stays down for good. 

Therefore, I'd like to reverse a traditional 
piece of commencement-time advice. You 
know it well, it goes: “Make no little plans.” 
Instead, I’d like to say this: Make no little 
enemies—people with whom you differ for 
some petty, insignificant, personal reason, 
Instead I would urge you to cultivate 
“mighty opposites’—people with whom you 
disagree on big issues, with whom you will 
fight to the end over fundamental convic- 
tions. And that fight, I can assure you, will 
be good for you and for your opponent, 
And it will honor your college and your 
country. 

Why? The answer brings us back to where 
we started, to the subject of self-protection. 
Debate won't destroy the United States of 
America. For if the United States is any 
one thing, it is this: Freedom of the mind. 
Preserve it, and we preserve the Union. Lose 
it, and the Union is lost. 

And how about the individual? How can 
he protect himself? Well, in the end, despite 
all the buffetings and scorn and ridicule he 
may have to take, intellectual courage won’t 
destroy the American citizen. But intellec- 
tual cowardice will. If you want a sure pre- 
scription for hurt and defeat, it is this: Play 
it safe, stifle your thoughts, hold your 
tongue, flatten your intellectual profile. 

But if you want to protect your precious 
heritage, the great gifts of principle and 
conviction which you take with you from 
this college today, then make the bold choice. 
Follow the path of the unsafe, independent 
thinker. Expose your ideas to the dangers 
of controversy. Speak your mind and fear 
less the label of “crackpot” than the stigma 
of conformity. And on issues that seem im- 
portant to you, stand up and be counted at 
any cost. 

If I could leave with you one thought, one 
guide, one goal, one overriding objective to- 
ward which to aspire, it would be that you 
live your life so that you could be described 
in old age in the words of Robert Frost: 


“You won’t find him changed from the boy 
you knew, 
Only more sure of what he thought was 
true.” 


APPORTIONMENT OF STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
people in South Carolina have been 
shocked and appalled by the recent Su- 
preme Court decisions on apportionment 
of State legislatures. Even in areas of 
South Carolina which might benefit by 
more representation in the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina, these deci- 
sions have not been accepted because of 
the realization that they strike at the 
very foundations of our political system 
and are beyond the scope and power of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of these remarks an edi- 
torial from the News and Courier of 
Charleston, S.C., of June 17, 1964, en- 
titled “Shaking off the Republic“; an 
editorial from the June 17, 1964, issue 
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of the Spartanburg Herald of Spartan- 
burg, S.C., entitled “Startling Decision by 
Supreme Court”; an editorial from the 
Greenville News of Greenville, S.C., 
printed on June 18, 1964, entitled “The 
Runaway Supreme Court”; and another 
editorial from the Spartanburg Herald 
dated June 18, 1964, entitled “Court Has 
Gone Far in Reversing Balance.” 

I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of these remarks an 
outstanding column on this same sub- 
ject by the distinguished news columnist, 
Mr. David Lawrence, entitled “The Om- 
nipotent Supreme Court: Apportionment 
Ruling Cited as Latest Example of Power 
Grab by Justices,” from the June 17, 
1964, edition of the Evening Star of 
Washington, D.C. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and column were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News 
Courier, June 17, 1964] 
SHAKING OFF THE REPUBLIC 


The U.S. Supreme Court ruling that mem- 
bership in both houses of every State legis- 
lature must be based solely on population 
is another in a long series of constitutional 
repeals by judges. 

In assuming authority to rewrite the U.S. 
Constitution without observing the amend- 
ment procedure provided by the Constitu- 
tion itself, this Supreme Court has set up 
a pattern for dictatorship and the death of 
the Republic. 

If these remarks seem old fashioned and 
repetitious, it is because the public has be- 
come accustomed to the notion of govern- 
ment beyond the limits of the Constitution. 
We do not question the popularity of some 
of the Court’s recent decisions. The same 
sort of laws might have been voted into effect 
had they been submitted in constitutional 
manner. But they were not so enacted, 

The current decision will have the effect 
of transferring greater weight to voters in the 
cities and reducing the political advantage 
of sparsely settled rural centers. The notion 
of “one man, one vote” has settled so deeply 
into the consciousness of modern Americans 
that the decision no doubt will seem reason- 
able and just to many of today’s citizens. 
The decision is, in fact, further implementa- 
tion of the principles of unlimited democ- 
racy. 

This is not what was intended by the U.S. 
Constitution. The United States is—or 
rather was—a republic, not a democracy. 
Section 4 of article IV of the Constitution 
says: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect them 
against invasion, and, on application of the 
legislature, or of the executive (when the 
legislatures cannot be convened) against do- 
mestic violence.” 

Elsewhere the Constitution sets out in 
plain terms what is meant by a republican 
form of government. This includes the 
creation of a Senate, with two Members from 
each State, regardless of population. The 
Senate is part of the intricate system of 
checks and balances devised by the Constitu- 
tion to curb the evils of pure democracy. 

In guaranteeing a republican form of gov- 
ernment to the States, the Constitution as- 
sured the same protection for local govern- 
ment. This same section—additionally 
guaranteeing protection from civil disturb- 
ance—already is being ignored by the en- 
couragement of demonstrations and the like 
in many ways, including court decisions. 

Despite modern communications, the 
American people seem strangely unaware of 


and 
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what is happening to their Republic. Per- 
haps they do not care. The founders of the 
Republic no doubt suspected the public 
would turn fickle. They would grieve to 
see their handiwork today. The disturbance 
of a delicate balance of political forces is 
bound to create trouble. The decree on 
State legislature is one of the most serious 
shocks yet to occur. It will not be the last. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SENATE 


If South Carolina is forced to change the 
makeup of its Senate to meet requirements 
imposed by the U.S. Supreme Court, the poli- 
tics of this State could be markedly affected. 

The options in senatorial reapportionment, 
as carried out in other States, include chang- 
ing the size of counties, forming senatorial 
districts that encompass more than one 
county, or allotting more than one senator 
to large counties. 

Whatever the manner of change, it would 
alter the political structure. If Charleston, 
Richland, Greenville, Spartanburg, and other 
heavily populated counties had more than 
one senator, the authority of senators from 
small counties would be lessened. If sena- 
torial districts were created, each incumbent 
would be faced with a new bloc of voters 
with whom he was unfamiliar. 

If a large county gained another senator, 
it would mean that the undivided power 
now enjoyed by a State senator would have 
to be shared. This, in turn, would tend to 
strengthen the position of House members of 
the legislative delegation. A more numerous 
State senate, in which political control was 
divided in the case of large counties, also 
might shift more power to the State House 
of Representatives. 

These are some of the possible develop- 
ments that must be taken into consideration 
if and when South Carolina is compelled to 
alter its present senatorial arrangements. 

[From the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald, 
June 17, 1964] 


STARTLING DECISION BY SUPREME COURT 


In the beginning, the States of the United 
States formed a Federal Government and 
told that Government what form it should 
have and what the limitations of its powers 
would be. 

Each State was initially independent. 
Some were large, some were small. There 
was a good deal of maneuvering by the large 
States to see that the Central Government 
was organized so that they would be in con- 
trol; small States worked for a system that 
would give them an edge. 

American history books record “The Great 
Compromise,” a unique balance that helped 
to make the U.S. system distinctive and 
workable. The States agreed to have a legis- 
lative branch composed of two houses. The 
lower House of Representatives was based 
strictly on population, the upper Senate hay- 
ing two Members from each State regard- 
less of size. 

The result has been stable government, 
responsive to popular demand but tempered 
with protection for the minority. This is 
one of the important balance wheels in 
American democracy. 

The U.S. Supreme Court now has rejected 
the validity of that concept. It has pulled 
a turnabout on the States so that the Fed- 
eral Government presumes to tell the States 
what form of organization they may have. 

Its ruling this week was that in States 
which have two houses of legislature, both 
of them must be apportioned according to 
population. 

In South Carolina, we have nearly a dupli- 
cate of the Federal Congress. The house of 
representatives is based on population, while 
each of the 46 counties has 1 senator. 

Presumably, the South Carolina Senate 
would be ruled unconstitutional if challenged 
in Federal courts. The threat might move 
the State toward some needed consolidation 
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of extremely small counties, but this is not a 
proper matter for Federal determination. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren's explanation of 
the majority decision (6 to 3) could be ap- 
plied as logically to the U.S. Congress as to a 
State legislature. 

The Supreme Court did not declare the 
Constitution to be unconstitutional, but it’s 
coming close. 

Justice Potter Stewart, vehemently dis- 
agreeing with his colleagues, made a most 
appropriate point: 

The ruling “can find no support in the 
words of the Constitution, in any prior deci- 
sion of this Court, or in the 175-year political 
history of the Federal Union.” 

The Supreme Court apparently isn’t going 
bro! pe bothered by any such trivialities as 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, June 18, 
1964] 


THE RUNAWAY SUPREME COURT 


Even though Greenville County stands to 
gain by it, most Greenvillians will join those 
who love the Constitution in deploring the 
Supreme Court’s decision on legislative ap- 
portionment. 

The Court’s decree that State senates, as 
well as State houses of representatives, 
must be elected on an equal population 
basis, will give Greenville County a larger 
voice in South Carolina’s upper chamber. 

But it will create turmoil and rancor in 
this State and in almost every other State 
in the Nation as attempts are made to undo 
what experience and custom have built up 
during the past century and three-quarters. 

Of all the 50 States, perhaps only Nebraska 
will not feel the effect of this momentous 
and unprecedented intrusion into State 
legislative affairs. Nebraska has only one 
legislative body, the senate. All other States 
have two and the great majority if not all 
of them have based one house on popula- 
tion and the other on geography. 

The precedent for this arrangement 
seemed ample to those who have written 
State constitutions over the years. The 
U.S. Constitution provided for just such an 
arrangement in creating the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate. 

While the Constitution does not so pro- 
vide in the case of the States, it has been 
felt that permission is granted by example. 

For some 176 years, the two-house, popu- 
lation-and-geography system has been con- 
doned by the Federal Government. In 
practice it has been adequate. Although it 
has been exploited to some degree, the dis- 
advantages have never been felt to be so 
burdensome as to require action by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The men who believed the work of our 
Founding Fathers to be worthy of emula- 
tion could not, of course, anticipate the ar- 
rogance of the Warren court. Swollen by 
conceit and consumed with impatience, the 
majority of that body will not be content 
until they have completely revamped our 
entire political and social system to suit 
their predilections. 

The grave danger of this frame of mind 
was clearly pointed out in dissenting opin- 
ions by Associate Justices John M. Harlan 
and Potter Stewart. 

Justice Harlan decried the weakening of 
the political system which the majority opin- 
ion makes inevitable. 

He declared that if the Court continues on 
its present course, a complacent body politic 
may result. For why should the States, or 
any other political agency, take action when 
in the end it will be the Supreme Court 
which will speak with final authority? 

The Constitution, Justice Harlan said, is 
an instrument of government, fundamental 
to which is the premise that in a diffusion 
of governmental authority lies the greatest 
promise that this Nation will realize liberty 
for all its citizens. 
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“This Court,” he continued, “limited in 
accordance with that premise, does not serve 
its high purpose when it exceeds its author- 
ity, even to satisfy justified impatience with 
the slow workings of the political process. 
For when, in the name of constitutional in- 
terpretation, the Court adds something to 
the Constitution that was deliberately ex- 
cluded from it, the Court in reality substi- 
tutes its views of what should be so for the 
amending process.” 

Justice Stewart, in a separate dissent, add- 
ed: “With all respect, I am convinced the 
decisions are a long step backward into that 
unhappy era when a majority of the members 
of this Court were thought by many to have 
convinced themselves and each other that 
the demands of the Constitution were to be 
measured not by what it says but by their 
own notions of wise political theory.” 

This decision, like too many another of 
the Warren court's excursions outside proper 
Judicial waters, will take years of effort and 
legal wrangling to become accustomed to. 
We are not so pessimistic nor so doubtful of 
our basic democratic institutions, as to be- 
lieve the Republic cannot survive it. 

We should even like to be a little opti- 
mistic. 

Perhaps this time, at long last, public re- 
vulsion will be complete. The Warren super- 
school board was bad; the Warren super- 
board of elections is even worse. Perhaps its 
effect will be felt by so many that some safe- 
guards will finally be erected to contain, if 
not roll back, the runaway Supreme Court. 


[From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald, 
June 18, 19644 
Court Has GONE Far IN REVERSING BALANCE 


Just how far the U.S. Supreme Court has 
gone in reversing the traditional and con- 
stitutional balance of power between State 
and Federal Governments is shown in a few 
striking decisions over the past few weeks. 

Begin with the integration of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. The State talked about 
withdrawing funds appropriated to the in- 
stitution. 

The Federal Court moved in with an order 
that said the State could not take back mon- 
ey it previously had allocated to such an 
institution. Even then, it seemed obvious 
that if the Supreme Court presumed au- 
thority to so rule it holds equal power to 
require a State to appropriate and expend 
money. 

This is precisely what it did do only a 
few days ago, when a Federal court not only 
said that Prince Edward County must ap- 
propriate funds for public schools but stipu- 
lated how much. 

Then there was the Tennessee congression- 
al district case. The Supreme Court re- 
quired redistricting, a function that had 
been considered strictly a prerogative of State 
legislatures. Admittedly, there was logic in 
the need for redistricting, but that was not 
the major principle. The basic question was 
the Supreme Court’s constitutional author- 
ity to make the determination. 

The same is true in the latest decision 
that State senates, as well as their lower 
houses, must be apportioned according to 
population. It is true that corrections are 
badly needed in some States (South Caro- 
lina being in relatively good condition). 
But does the Constitution grant the Supreme 
Court power to make the States act in this 
field? 

This would seem to be logically impos- 
sible, since the State legislatures now over- 
ruled were in existence prior to the adoption 
of the Constitution itself. State govern- 
ments hardly could have meant to adopt 
a Constitution that would outlaw the form 
of their legislatures. 

Another stark example of Federal court 
preemption was in the contempt cases against 
Gov. Ross Barnett, of Mississippi, and his 
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Lieutenant Governor. The Constitution 
specifically provides that disputes between 
States and the Federal Government shall 
come before the Supreme Court. This pro- 
vision was rejected and a lower Federal court 
found the two State officials guilty of con- 
tempt. 

The Supreme Court itself denied that they 
had any right to a trial by jury. 

One wonders where this development of 
the Supreme Court omnipotence is likely to 
end. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, June 17, 
1964] 
THE OMNIPOTENT SUPREME COURT: APPOR- 

TIONMENT RULING CITED AS LATEST EXAMPLE 

or POWER GRAB BY JUSTICES 


(By David Lawrence) 


A majority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States has again overstepped the 
bounds of judicial self-restraint. This time 
the Court has chosen to ignore the language 
of the Constitution itself which gives to the 
States the right to fix their own voting dis- 
tricts for the two houses of each legislature. 

No such usurpation of power by the ju- 
dicial branch of the Government has been 
recorded before in the whole history of the 
Republic as is being manifested by the pres- 
ent Court. The Supreme Court by its recent 
decisions has taken upon itself to tell the 
board of supervisors in a county how it shall 
tax and appropriate its money. It, moreover, 
has told the American people, in effect, that 
there must be no prayer in the schools dur- 
ing school hours. And now it has undertaken 
to say that the 50 States of the Union cannot 
have their legislative houses based upon any 
form of representation the constitution of 
the State may proclaim, but must conform 
to a formula set forth by the Supreme Court 
of the United States itself. 

If the foregoing observations are considered 
too critical of the Court’s decisions, any 
doubts are dispelled by the actual words of 
the Justices who dissented in the reappor- 
tionment cases handed down on Monday of 
this week. 

Justice Harlan, for example, declared that 
the failure of the Court to consider the lan- 
guage of the 14th amendment—on which the 
Court’s opinion was based—‘cannot be ex- 
cused or explained by any concept of ‘devel- 
oping’ constitutionalism.” He added: 

“It is meaningless to speak of constitu- 
tional ‘development’ when both the language 

and history of the controlling provisions of 
the Constitution are wholly ignored.” 

Justice Harlan further declared that the 
Court's action “amounts to nothing less than 
an exercise of the amending power by this 
Court,” and said: 

“For when, in the name of constitutional 
interpretation, the Court adds something to 
the Constitution that was deliberately ex- 
cluded from it, the Court in reality substi- 
tutes its view of what should be so for the 
amending process.” 

Justice Harlan pointed out that the deci- 
sions this week “give support to a current 
mistaken view of the Constitution and the 
constitutional function of this Court.” He 
continued: 

“This view, in a nutshell, is that every 
major social ill in this country can find its 
cure in some constitutional ‘principle’ and 
that this Court should ‘take the lead’ in pro- 
moting reform when other branches of gov- 
ernment fail to act. The Constitution is not 
a panacea for every blot upon the public 
welfare, nor should this Court, ordained as a 
judicial body, be thought of as a general 
haven for reform movements.” 

Justice Stewart, in a dissenting opinion in 
which he was joined by Justice Clark, 
declared: 

“With all respect, I am convinced these 
decisions mark a long step backward into 
that unhappy era when a majority of the 
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members of this Court were thought by many 
to have convinced themselves and each other 
that the demands of the Constitution were 
to be measured not by what it says, but by 
their own notions of wise political theory. 
The rule announced today is at odds with 
long-established principles of constitutional 
adjudication under the equal protection 
clause, and it stifles values of local individ- 
uality and initiative vital to the character 
of the Federal Union which it was the genius 
of our Constitution to create. 

“What the Court has done is to convert a 
particular political philosophy into a consti- 
tutional rule, binding upon each of the 50 
States, from Maine to Hawaii, from Alaska 
to Texas, without regard and without respect 
for the many individualized and differen- 
tiated characteristics of each State, charac- 
teristics stemming from each State's distinct 
history, distinct geography, distinct distribu- 
tion of population, and distinct political 
heritage. My own understanding of the 
various theories of representative govern- 
ment is that no one theory has ever com- 
manded unanimous assent among political 
scientists, historians, or others who have 
considered the problem.” 

Thus, three justices of the Supreme Court 
criticized their six colleagues for having Over- 
stepped the bounds of the Constitution. 

What can the people throughout the coun- 
try who disagree with the Court do about its 
rulings? For one thing, they can urge Con- 
gress to pass a law taking from the Supreme 
Court all jurisdiction in apportionment cases. 
But an even more effective course would be 
the passage of a new constitutional amend- 
ment reiterating that the States of the Union 
have a right to apportion legislative districts 
under their own constitutions. 


VISIT OF U.S. CITIZENS TO 
COMMUNIST CUBA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Times and Democrat of Orangeburg, 
S.C., has published in its June 17, 1964, 
issue an outstanding editorial in support 
of the position taken by Congressman 
ALBERT Watson against permitting U.S. 
citizens to visit Communist Cuba and 
agitate there in favor of communism. I 
concur fully with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this editorial and also with a 
letter which Congressman Watson has 
addressed to the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General urging that pass- 
ports of these disloyal citizens be revoked 
and that they be denied reentry into this 
country. The time has come, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the people in America to decide 
whether they are going to be on the side 
of communism and socialism or whether 
they are going to be on the side of capi- 
talism and freedom—and I might add, 
God. 

Task unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial entitled “He Tried—We Should, 
Too” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[The Orangeburg (S.C.) Times and Demo- 
crat, June 17, 1964] 
He Trrep—WE SHOULD, Too 

U.S. Second Congressonal District Repre- 
sentative ALBERT WaTSON has the unusual 
knack of expressing himself well on matters 
with which we agree. Reading of an unau- 
thorized visit to Cuba of a group of 73 Amer- 
ican students who, according to news re- 
ports, have denounced the American Govern- 
ment as the “biggest farce in history” and 
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advocated its destruction, 
Watson got his dander up. 

He did what you and I should but don’t. 
He wrote Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, urging 
that their passports be revoked and that 
reentry be denied them. 

Here is what he wrote: 

“Dear Sirs: 

“It is with disbelief and disgust that I 
read the Associated Press report from Ha- 
vana where several students from a group of 
73 Americans visiting Cuba in defiance of 
travel restrictions had denounced the Amer- 
ican Government as ‘the biggest farce in 
history’ and had further been so brazen as 
to advocate ‘its destruction.’ 

“While every citizen is free to criticize his 
government, we must not allow this group 
to defy American law in traveling to a coun- 
try which has illegally expropriated our 
property and threatened our people, and 
while there called for the destruction of our 
Government. That this would happen on 
our very doorsteps in Communist Cuba 
makes the act more despicable and con- 
temptible. 

“This letter is to urge you, as heads of 
the State and Justice Departments, to insti- 
tute immediate proceedings revoking the 
passports of this group and barring their 
reentry into the United States. If citizens, 
even public officials, of a sovereign state can 
be threatened with jail for alleged defiance 
of a Supreme Court decision, then certainly 
we shall not allow anyone to reenter our 
country who has advocated ‘the destruction 
of our Government.’ 

“Additionally, America has just experi- 
enced the tragic assassination of her Presi- 
dent by an avowed young Marxist, and under 
no circumstances should these so-called 
students be allowed to reenter our Nation. 

“No doubt, the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision, freeing the members of the U.S. Com- 
munist Party from registration under a law 
passed by Congress, has contributed in large 
measure to this open defiance by the current 
group of so-called Americans traveling in 
Cuba. To permit them to reenter the United 
States would, in my judgment, be a possible 
act in aiding another would-be assassin. 

“The reason we are again plagued, with 
such a law-defying Communist group is be- 
cause others have gone unpunished by the 
United States. Witness the other group of 
so-called American students who went to 
Cuba last year and apparently nothing has 
been done to them other than their appear- 
ance before the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee last fall when they heaped 
all types of abuse and vilification upon that 
committee. 

“Should we bar reentry of these would-be 
traitors, I believe it will bring them and 
others of like mind to their knees. If, ac- 
cording to their statement, ‘our Govern- 
ment is a farce and should be destroyed’ 
then let these people stay in Cuba and enjoy 
the privation and enslavement under a true 
Communist dictator. 

“Unless these steps are taken immediately 
to revoke their passports and bar reentry 
into the United States, this Nation will be 
the laughing stock of Cuba and the world. 

“There will be those who will come to the 
defense of the students, perhaps some in 
high authority like the nine men who now 
rule our destiny. They will be pictured as 
‘harmless,’ ‘misled,’ ‘seeking publicity,’ and 
the like. And they will undoubtedly be 
greeted back by Messrs. Rusk and Kennedy 
(the name doesn’t make him perfect). Per- 
haps the State Department will send them 
taxpayers’ funds to enable them to return, 
just as it did in the case of Lee Oswald.” 

While we agree 100 percent with Repre- 
sentative WATSON, we do not believe that 
his protest will be given much considera- 
tion. But at least he tried. And that’s 
what the rest of us should do. 


Representative 
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VIEWS OF A LAYMAN WHO 
DISAPPROVES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very impressed with an article 
which has been printed in the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S.C., of June 14, 
1964. The article is entitled “Views of 
a Layman Who Disapproves” and was 
written by Mr. W. W. Taylor of Raleigh, 
N.C. Originally the statement was 
broadcasted on station WRAL-TV in 
Raleigh. 

Mr. Taylor does a very eloquent job 
of discussing the question of the so- 
called moral issue which has been raised 
about the so-called civil rights legisla- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this article be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Charleston, (S.C.) News and 
Courier, June 14, 1964] 
Views oF A LAYMAN WHO DISAPPROVES 
(By W. W. Taylor, Jr.) 

(Evrror’s Note.—This statement was pre- 
pared by Mr. W. W. Taylor of Raleigh, a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Maupin, Taylor, and 
Ellis. 

(Mr. Taylor served three terms in the North 
Carolina House of Representatives. He is a 
former president of the North Carolina Bar 
Association. He is the grandson of an Epis- 
copal minister and an active layman in his 
church. His statement was broadcast by 
WRAL-TV station in Raleigh, N.C.) 


I have been requested to express the views 
of a layman who disapproves strongly of some 
of the positions and activities of the church 
today. With the few opportunities for ex- 
pression afforded by the church leadership 
to those who disapprove, this opportunity 
carries with it an obligation. 

Although I do not presume to speak for 
anyone but myself, I believe that there are 
many laymen and some clergymen who share 
my views that the church—in which my 
grandfather was a priest, in which I was 
reared, and in which I have participated 
actively—has in recent years departed from 
its primary function of teaching the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and has, instead, concen- 
trated its efforts on promoting social and 
economic theories about which there are 
wide differences of opinion among those 
who consider themselves Christians and has, 
to a large extent, made itself an appendage 
of the liberal political movement in the 
United States, which at all levels depends 
for its existence upon the bloc vote of mi- 
nority groups. 

My concern has increased progressively, 
year by year, as I have observed individuals, 
claiming to speak for the church, appearing 
before legislative committees in support of 
or opposition to controversial legislation, stir- 
ring up racial discord, publishing an in- 
flammatory magazine called “Church and 
Race,” lobbying for the passage of the pend- 
ing civil rights bill, leading unlawful mob 
activities, and supporting and subsidizing, 
with church funds, criminal conduct on the 
part of clergymen paid by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches to come into this State and 
openly defy our laws. 

All thinking persons are concerned with 
the present race problem. Most are aware 
that such problems have always existed 
where people of different races have lived side 
by side. The hatred and contempt of the 
Jews for the Samaritans had endured for cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. 

Racial attitudes will not, however, be 
changed by laws or decrees, regardless of their 
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source. On the contrary, attempts at en- 
forced solutions will only magnify existing 
problems, produce increased ill will, and 
create unyielding opposition among those 
normally tolerant. 

Serious though the race problem may be, 
there are other questions arising from the 
church’s attitude and activities that are, in 
my opinion, more fraught with dangers of 
harmful and lasting consequences. 

What has become of the separation of 
church and state? What will become of our 
society if open defiance of law is tolerated? 
What will be the lot of individuals and mi- 
nority groups if constitutional guarantees of 
life, liberty, and property are swept away? 
The church appears to me to be taking an 
active part on the wrong side of each of these 
questions. 

The church leadership seems fully com- 
mitted to seeking the passage of the civil 
rights bill, the true purpose of which is to 
attract minority bloc votes having the bal- 
ance of power in a few States which, in the 
main, hold the balance of power in national 
elections. A Congressman from New Hamp- 
shire, a former attorney general of that State, 
recently stated unequivocally on the floor 
of the House that this legislation is purely 
political and that it would not get 50 votes 
from the 435 House Members if they voted 
by secret ballot. 

I do not know what Jesus Christ, if alive, 
would have to say about the race problem 
and the civil rights bill—and I do not think 
that anyone else does, either. 

While His views may be subject to different 
interpretations, Christ’s statements to the 
Samaritan woman at the well and the Ca- 
naanite woman, whose sick child He first 
refused to heal, and His admonition to His 
disciples, as He sent them forth to spread the 
Gospel, “Go not into the way of the gen- 
tiles, and into any city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not,” certainly seem to indicate 
that He felt no obligation to tear down racial 
barriers then existing between the Jews and 
their neighbors. Peter and Paul, after His 
death, apparently conceived that their mis- 
sion was to carry the gospel only to the Jews, 
until the Jews refused to accept it and they 
turned to the gentiles. 

I find nothing in the Bible to indicate that 
Jesus Christ was either revolutionist or an 
advocate of civil disobedience. Had He, with 
His miraculous powers, been the former, the 
Jews, seeking a military leader to drive out 
the Romans, would have made Him a king, 
instead of sending Him to the cross. 

His submission to duly constituted au- 
thority was a far cry from illegal trespasses 
on private property, or from support of a 
Negro leader in Williamston, N.C., who re- 
cently called for the violation of all laws 
that did not agree with his interpretation 
of the 14th amendment. It was not popular 
for Jesus, in the presence of His nationalis- 
tic, captive countrymen, to counsel, “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's,” 
but by so doing He helped to create a respect 
for law and order in Christian countries that 
made possible the development and survival 
of Western civilization. . 

Those who advocate the unlawful blocking 
of streets and the highhanded invasion of 
private property will look in vain to find 
support in the teachings of Him who coun- 
seled obedience to the unpopular laws of the 
Roman conquerors and to every jot and tittle 
of the Mosaic Code. 

Mob violence and anarchy are no less mob 
violence and anarchy because the leaders of 
the mob wear clerical collars instead of 
hoods and bedsheets. What would be the 
attitude of the church if the Ku Klux Klan 
was leading mobs in the street and urging 
defiance of the law and contempt for private 
property rights? Can there be one law for 
the clergy and another for the Ku Klux Elan? 

I, for one, am unwilling to condone such 
behavior, whether by the Ku Klux Klan or 
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by the wife of a retired bishop. The next 
step after the breakdown of the civil law is 
rule by the mob. To aid or abet those who 
defy the law is, itself, a violation of law. 
And yet, if I participate in the activities of 
the church and contribute to its support, 
I find myself forced into that position. 

One would think that, with a knowledge 
and understanding of the lessons of his- 
tory, the leaders of all denominations would 
take a firm stand on the side of long-estab- 
lished constitutional principles. One would 
expect them to speak out against open de- 
fiance of the law, fighting in the streets and 
invasion of private property. 

They have, I believe, in the past con- 
demned such activities when carried on by 
the Ku Klux Klan, Today, though, incon- 
celvable as it may be, they seem to be in 
the van of those promoting them. 

With what fire are they playing? Who will 
compose the mobs of the future, and on 
whom will they wreak their fury? The pro- 
test against social injustice that started with 
the mob at the Bastille ended with Napoleon’s 
cannon and barricades in the streets of Paris. 

History records that when violent polit- 
ical or social upheavals have taken place the 
Christian church is frequently one of the 
first institutions to be banned, The Rus- 
sians experience is still very close to us. 

It is conceivable that in this country we 
could ever have a complete breakdown in law 
enforcement, or that constitutional rights 
could ever be swept away, or that the church 
could ever be destroyed by forces from with- 
out or schisms from within, or even that the 
right to say a simple prayer in school could 
ever be denied? We know the answer to the 
last question. How would we have answered 
it 10 years ago? What will be our answers 
to the others 10 years from now? 

My concern over current trends and my 
interest in the preservation of the orderly 
society of which I am a part, and of the 
church of my forefathers, make me increas- 
ingly reluctant to participate with and sup- 
port those who, though well-intentioned 
Christians, are, in my opinion, blind to the 
dangers of the course which they are pur- 
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CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
CALENDAR MEASURES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of un- 
objected-to items on the calendar, be- 
ginning with Calendar No, 922, and going 
through in sequence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered; and the meas- 
ures on the calendar, commencing with 
Calendar No. 922, will be stated. 


MARY LANE LAYCOCK 


The bill (S. 2170) for the relief of Mary 
Lane Laycock was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mary 
Lane Laycock, of Washington, District of 
Columbia, is hereby relieved of all liability 
for repayment to the United States of the 
sum of $217.60, representing overpayments of 
salary which she received as an employee of 
the Department of Justice for the period 
from December 9, 1962, through August 3, 
1963, following her promotion from grade 
GS-4 to grade GS-5, effective December 9, 
1962, such overpayments having been made 
in violation of section 802(b) of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1132 (b)) as a 
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result of administrative error in determining 
the rate of basic compensation to which the 
said Mary Lane Laycock was entitled upon 
such promotion. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the account of any certifying or dis- 
bursing office of the United States, full credit 
shall be given for the amount for which 
liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Mary Lane Laycock, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from her on account of the overpayments re- 
ferred to in the first section of this Act. 


JOHN F. WOOD 


The bill (H.R. 2726) for the relief of 
John F. Wood of Newport News, Va., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 


ELMER J. AND RICHARD R. PAYNE 


The bill (H.R. 2818) for the relief of 
Elmer J. and Richard R. Payne was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate turn to Calen- 
dar No. 991. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered; the clerk will call the calendar 
3 beginning with Calendar No. 
991. 


LEASING OF REAL PROPERTY FOR 
NOT MORE THAN 30 YEARS BY 
THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 9653) to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to enter into 
leases of real property for periods not 
exceeding 30 years and for other purposes 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works with an amend- 
ment on page 1, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

Agreements may not be entered into un- 
der sections 2104 and 2105 of this title after 
July 22, 1964. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Agreements may not be entered into un- 
der sections 2104 and 2105 of this title after 
July 22, 1964, and under section 2103 after 
December 31, 1966. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1049), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of this legislation is to con- 
tinue beyond the current expiration date of 
July 22, 1964, the authority under title 39, 
United States Code, section 2103, for the 
Postmaster General to enter into lease agree- 
ments for postal buildings for periods up to 
30 years and the authority under such sec- 
tion for condemnation and other land acqui- 
sition and related land disposition. 
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ROBERT S. KERR WATER RESEARCH 
CENTER 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 189) resolution expressing the sense 
of Congress that the Southwest Regional 
Water Laboratory should be known as the 
Robert S. Kerr Water Research Center 
was considered, and agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1050), explaining the purposes 
of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The resolution would designate the South- 
west Regional Water Laboratory of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, at Ada, Okla., as the Robert S. Kerr 
Water Research Center in honor of the late 
Senator Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma. 


STUDY OF DUST CONTROL 
MEASURES 


The bill (H.R. 9720) authorizing a 
study of dust control measures at Long 
Island, Port Isabel, Tex., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1051), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Chief of Engineers to undertake a study of 
the adverse effects of duststorms from Long 
Island at Port Isabel, Tex., with a view toward 
establishing such remedial and protective 
measures as in his judgment may be deemed 
necessary to prevent such adverse effect. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DAM ON THE ST. 
LOUIS RIVER, MONT. 


The bill (H.R. 9934) to authorize the 
construction of a dam on the St. Louis 
River, Mont., was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1048), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The bill would grant the consent of Con- 
gress for the purposes of section 9 of the 
act of March 3, 1899 (33 U.S.C. 401), to the 
Eveleth Taconite Co., a Minnesota corpora- 
tion, its successors and assigns, to construct 
a dam on the St. Louis River, Minn., town- 
ships 56 and 57 north, range 18 west, St. 
Louis County, Minn. The authority granted 
by the bill would terminate if the actual 
construction of the dam is not commenced 
within 5 years and completed within 10 years 
from the date of passage of this act. Plans 
for construction of the dam are required to 
be submitted to and approved by the Chief 
of Engineers and Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate turn next to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 998. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so or- 
dered; and the clerk will call Calendar 
No. 998. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY FOR PUBLIC AIRPORT 
PURPOSES AT GRAND PRAIRIE, 
TEX. — BILL SUBSEQUENTLY 
PASSED OVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8462) to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States heretofore granted to the 
city of Grand Prairie, Tex., for public 
airport purposes, which had been report- 
ed from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That (a) subject to the provisions of section 
2 of this Act, the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, 
shall be authorized to convey to the highest 
bidder all right, title, and interest of such 
city in and to certain real property trans- 
ferred to such city for public airport pur- 
poses by the United States. Such real prop- 
erty consists of a tract of land containing 
127.99 acres, more or less, comprising a por- 
tion of the 195.82-acre tract situated in the 
county of Dallas, State of Texas, described 
in the deed dated May 22, 1962, entered into 
between the United States as grantor, acting 
by and through the Secretary of the Army, 
and the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, as 
grantee, and more particularly described as 
follows: 

Being a tract or parcel of land lying and 
situated in Grand Prairie, Dallas County, 
Texas, and a part of the McKinney and Wil- 
liams survey, abstract numbered 1045 and 
the Elizabeth Gray survey, abstract num- 
bered 517. 

Beginning at a point on the east right-of- 
way line of Carrier Parkway (formerly South- 
west Eighth Street) where it intersects the 
south boundary line of the McKinney and 
Williams survey, abstract numbered 1045, 
said point being the northwest corner of lot 
17, block 9, of the Indian Hills Park addition 
to the city of Grand Prairie: 

thence south 0 degree 33 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west along the east right-of-way line 
of Carrier Parkway a distance of 2,683.0 feet 
to the southeast corner of Grand Prairie Air- 
port; 

thence north 89 degrees 34 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west a distance of 1,509.8 feet along the 
south boundary line to a point, said point 
being 200 feet easterly of and perpendicular 
to the extended centerline of the north- 
south runway; 

thence north 1 degree 19 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west and parallel to said centerline a 
distance of 2,670.35 feet to a five-eighth-inch 
pipe, said point being 200 feet easterly of and 
perpendicular to said centerline; 

thence north 0 degree 52 minutes west, 
1,050 feet to a one-half-inch rod, said point 
being the easternmost southeast corner of a 
42.39-acre tract presently owned by the 
United States of America and licensed to the 
Texas National Guard: 

thence north 8 degrees 20 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west a distance of 691.70 feet to a point 
on the south right-of-way line of Jefferson 
Avenue; 

thence north 81 degrees 39 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east along the south right-of-way line 
of Jefferson Avenue a distance of 249,06 feet 
to the northwest corner of land known as 
General Services Administration land acqui- 
sition; 

thence south 8 degrees 20 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east a distance of 330 feet to a point for 
General Services Administration land's 
southwest corner; 
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thence south 44 degrees 41 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east following General Services Admin- 
istration land’s southerly boundary line a 
distance of 2,016.45 feet to the place of be- 
ginning and containing 127.99 acres of land, 
more or less, 
together with the rights appurtenant to the 
above-described land, under and by virtue of 
the restrictive condition contained in deed 
without warranty dated January 12, 1961, re- 
corded in volume 5490, page 26, Deed Rec- 
ords of Dallas County, Texas, whereby the 
United States of America conveyed 31.97 
acres of adjacent land, more or less, to 
Jerome K. Dealey, Dallas, Texas, said restric- 
tive condition in said deed without warranty 
from the United States of America to the 
said Jerome K, Dealey providing that the 
construction of buildings or improvements 
on the land therein and thereby conveyed 
shall be restricted in height so that there 
will be no obstructions above the plane of 
an approach zone with a glide angle of 20:1 
where the zero elevation beginning point for 
the glide angle is fixed by starting at a 11⁄4- 
inch iron pipe, being the northwest corner of 
the Indian Hills Park addition (abstract 
517) to the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, as 
shown in volume 17, page 365 of the Plat 
Records of Dallas County, Texas, and the 
northwest corner of lot 17, block 9 of said 
Indian Hills Park addition; thence, north 40 
degrees 3 minutes west 905 feet, more or less, 
to the intersection of such line with the 
centerline of an existing asphalt runway; 
said approach zone plan to be 250 feet wide, 
extending 125 feet on either side of point of 
beginning and 410 feet wide at 20:1 slant 
distance of 1,600 feet along the runway cen- 
terline extending from the point of begin- 
ning. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 2 
of this Act, the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, 
shall convey to the United States, acting by 
and through the Secretary of the Army, all 
right, title, and interest of such city in and 
to certain real property transferred to such 
city for public airport purposes by the United 
States. Such real property consists of a 
tract of land containing 67.83 acres, more or 
less, comprising a portion of the 195.82-acre 
tract situated in the county of Dallas, State 
of Texas, the exact legal description of which 
property is contained in the deed dated May 
22, 1962, entered into between the United 
States as grantor, acting by and through the 
Secretary of the Army, and the city of 
Grand Prairie, Texas, as grantee, and more 
particularly described as follows: 

Being a tract of land situated in the 
county of Dallas, State of Texas, and being 
part of the McKinney and Williams survey 
(A-1045) and part of the Elizabeth Gray 
survey (A-517), and being more particularly 
described as follows: 

Beginning at a 114-inch pipe at the inter- 
section of the south boundary line of said 
Elizabeth Gray survey with the east right-of- 
way line of Southwest Fourteenth Street 
(formerly locally called Twelfth Street Road), 
said pipe being located south 89 degrees 26 
minutes east, 20 feet from the southwest cor- 
ner of said Elizabeth Gray survey; 

thence along the boundary line of a 195.82- 
acre tract of land conveyed by the United 
States of America to the city of Grand 
Prairie by deed without warranty dated May 
22, 1962, and recorded in volume 5810 at 
page 206 of the Deed Records of Dallas 
County, Texas, as follows: along the east 
right-of-way line of Southwest Fourteenth 
Street, north 00 degrees 22 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east, 1,545.45 feet to a five-eights-inch 
pipe, said point being the southernmost cor- 
ner of a 42.39~acre tract presently owned by 
the United States of America and licensed 
to the Texas National Guard; 

thence along the boundary line of said 
42.39-acre tract as follows: north 29 degrees 
32 minutes 30 seconds east, 981.15 feet to a 
one-half-inch rod, said point being perpen- 
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dicular to and 400 feet west of the centerline 
of a north-south runway; 

thence north 01 degrees 19 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west, along a line parallel to and 400 
feet west of said centerline, 1,476.75 feet toa 
one-half-inch rod on the south boundary 
line of the most western ramp; 

thence north 81 degrees 59 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east, 614.10 feet to a one-half-inch rod, 
said point being the easternmost southeast 
corner of said 42.39-acre tract, and a re- 
entrant corner of aforesaid 195.82-acre tract; 

thence departing from the boundary line 
of said 195.82-acre tract and said 42.39-acre 
tract, severing said 195.82-acre tract, south 
00 degrees 52 minutes east, 1,050 feet to a 
five-eighths-inch pipe, said point being 200 
feet easterly of and perpendicular to the cen- 
terline of said runway; 

thence 200 feet easterly of and parallel to 
said centerline and its southerly extension, 
south 01 degrees 19 minutes 30 seconds east, 
2,670.35 feet to a railroad spike set in a south 
boundary line of said 195.82-acre tract, same 
being the south boundary line of the Eliza- 
beth Gray survey; 

thence along the boundary line of said 
195.82-acre tracts as follows: along the south 
boundary line of said Elizabeth Gray survey, 
north 89 degrees 34 minutes 30 seconds west, 
47.5 feet to a point in the east boundary line 
of the William C. May survey (A-890); 

thence along the common line between 
said May and Gray surveys as follows: north 
00 degrees 02 minutes west, 138.4 feet to a 
three-fourths-inch rod for the northeast 
corner of said May survey and a reentrant 
corner of said Gray survey; 

thence north 89 degrees 26 minutes west, 
1,091 feet to the point of beginning, contain- 
ing 67.83 acres, more or less. 

(c) Subject to the provisions of section 2 
of this Act, the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, 
shall convey to the United States such ay- 
igation, clearing, and restrictive easements 
over the 127.99 acres described in section 
l(a) of this Act, as the Secretary of the 
Army, after consultation with the Admin- 
istration of the Federal Aviation Agency, shall 
determine necessary to provide adequate 
lateral and transitional zone clearance for 
the operation and utilization of the airstrip 
(runway) located within the 67.83 acres of 
land described in section 1(b) of this Act. 

Src. 2. (a) The sale referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) of the first section of this Act shall 
be authorized in writing by the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency, only 
after— 

1. a site for a new airport has been se- 
lected and the Administrator, Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, has determined that such site 
is capable of being developed and used as 
an airport adequate to meet the needs of 
Grand Prairie; 

2. a plan for construction of airport facil- 
ities at the new site has been submitted to 
and approved by the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency; 

3. the city of Grand Prairie has, through 
advertising and sealed bids, provided assur- 
ances that construction of airport facilities 
can be accomplished in accordance with the 
plan submitted to and approved by the Ad- 
ministrator, Federal Aviation Agency; and 

4. the city of Grand Prairie has, after 
advertising, received sealed bids on the 
127.99 acres to be sold and determines that 
the bid to be accepted is in an amount 
equal to or greater than the combined costs 
of acquiring land for a new airport site and 
constructing the airport facilities thereon 
in accordance with plans submitted to and 
approved by the Administrator, Federal Avi- 
ation Agency. 

(b) Airport facilities constructed with the 
proceeds of the sale authorized in section 
1(a) shall be only those kinds of facilities 
which are eligible for construction with Fed- 
eral funds under the Federal Airport Act. 
Any proceeds of the sale of the 127,99 acres 
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in excess of the amount needed for acquisi- 
tion and construction at the new site shall 
be paid to the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. The Administrator is au- 
thorized to receive such excess proceeds and 
to use such proceeds for the purposes of the 
discretionary fund established under section 
6(b) of the Federal Airport Act. 

(c) The real property acquired by the city 
of Grand Prairie, Texas, with the proceeds 
of the sale authorized pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) of the first section of this Act shall 
be subject to such terms, exceptions, reser- 
vations, conditions, and covenants as the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of the Army, may deem appropriate to 
assure that such property will be held and 
used by such city for public airport pur- 
poses; and also subject to the condition that 
the United States and its assigns, agents, 
permittees, and licensees (including but not 
limited to the Texas National Guard) shall 
have the right of joint use, without charge 
of any kind, with the city of Grand Prairie 
of the landing areas, runways, and taxiways 
for landings and takeoffs of aircraft, together 
with the right of ingress and egress to said 
landing areas, runways, and taxiways. 

(d) Subject to the approval of the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency with 
respect to the coordination of the sale au- 
thorized by him under the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section with the conveyance 
required by this subsection, the city of 
Grand Prairie, Texas, shall convey, without 
monetary consideration therefor, to the 
United States, acting by and through the 
Secretary of the Army, that tract of land con- 
taining 67.83 acres, more or less, situated in 
the county of Dallas, State of Texas, the ex- 
act legal description of which is set forth in 
subsection (b) of the first section of this 
Act: together with all such avigation, clear- 
ing and restrictive easements described in 
section 1(c) of this Act. 

(e) The enactment of this Act shall in no 
manner serve to waive or diminish the exist- 
ing obligations of the city of Grand Prairie, 
Texas, to operate and maintain these lands 
as a public airport until such time as a final 
determination thereon is made by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency: 
Provided further, That the city shall con- 
tinue to provide, without cost to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, for the repair, mainte- 
nance, and operation of the existing Grand 
Prairie Airport and related facilities until 
such time as the same is reconveyed to the 
United States, and/or the civilian use of this 
airfield is transferred to the proposed new 
city airport. 

Src. 8. The provisions relating to the re- 
version to the United States of legal title to 
certain real property in the event it is not 
used for airport purposes contained in the 
deed dated May 22, 1962, entered into be- 
tween the United States as grantor, acting 
by and through the Secretary of the Army, 
and the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, as 
grantee, are hereby declared to be null and 
void from and after the date of the disposal 
of said property in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this Act, to the extent such provi- 
sions apply to the 127.99 acres, more or less, 
described in subsection (a) of the first sec- 
tion of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency shall issue and obtain such 
written instruments as may be necessary to 
carry out the foregoing provisions of this 
Act. However, prior approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall be obtained as to 
those instruments of direct concern to the 
Department of the Army, and the Secretary 
of the Army is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to accept, on behalf of the United 
States, all instruments of conveyance of such 
real property and real property interests as 
are conveyed to the United States pursuant 
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to the foregoing provisions of this Act, and 
to accept custody and control of such 
property. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not know there 
was to be a call of the calendar. Let me 
ask whether Calendar 998, House bill 
8462, has been reached? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; and it has 
been passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
object to the consideration of that bill, 
as of now. I am not ready to have the 
bill passed, without first making provi- 
sion for inclusion of the Morse formula, 
and without inquiring about the Morse 
formula. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well. 

Mr. President, I ask that the action 
taken by the Senate on Calendar 998, 
House bill 8462, be rescinded, and that 
the bill be restored to the calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a statement in regard to Calendar 
No. 998, House bill 8462. I hope we can 
reach an understanding in regard to this 
bill, in connection with an amendment I 
propose to offer. 

In its present form, the bill violates 
the Morse formula—clearly, unquestion- 
ably. 

I am in a predicament in connection 
with this matter, even though last year 
I made clear what my position would be. 
I think the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarRBoROUGH], with whom I work very 
closely, and for whom I have a high and 
very affectionate regard, probably would 
be willing to accept my amendment. 
However, it does no good to accept, on 
the floor of the Senate, such an amend- 
ment to a House bill, and then, when the 
conference is held, have the House con- 
ferees take an adamant position in re- 
gard to the amendment, and thus defeat 
the purpose of the Morse formula 
amendment. 

If the House conferees and the Senate 
conferees are not willing to bring back 
to us a conference report on a House bill 
which conforms to the Morse formula, 
I do not propose to let this kind of run- 
around of the Morse formula prevail. It 
has happened several times, and I am 
fed up with it; and I am going to ob- 
ject unless we work out an understanding 
that the Morse formula will be included 
in these bills before they come over from 
the House, or get assurance that I will 
not be thwarted in my desire to protect 
the taxpayers’ money in connection with 
these giveaway bills—thwarted by having 
them passed by the House without in- 
clusion of the Morse formula, and, al- 
though subsequently getting the Morse 
formula added by the Senate, later hav- 
ing it stricken out in conference. How- 
ever, that is the situation which prevails, 
Certainly it is not fair to many Senators 
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who say to me, “Stick by your guns”—as 
I have done since 1946, to the tune of 
$800 million of savings, on the record; 
and we do not know how many millions of 
dollars more have been saved as a result 
of the introduction, during this period, of 
bills containing the Morse formula. 

I do not like this development in re- 
gard to the Morse formula. I am not 
only fighting to protect the Morse for- 
mula in connection with these bills; I 
am also fighting to protect the interests 
of other Senators who recognize the 
soundness of the Morse formula and 
have been keeping faith by bringing in 
bills with the Morse formula in them. 

So I am objecting, tonight; and I hope 
we can work out some understanding— 
through the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]; and I know he is anxious 
to work it out—on the House side, be- 
cause I am not willing to vote in favor of 
such bills, only to have the Morse- 
formula provision or amendment de- 
feated in conference. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, had 
I known of the Senator’s objection to the 
2155 I would not have brought up the 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, what is 
the present status of Calendar No. 998, 
House bill 8462? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The action taken 
by the Senate has been rescinded, and 
the bill has been restored to the 
calendar. 


PERIODIC CONGRESSIONAL RE- 
VIEW OF FEDERAL GRANTS-IN- 
AID TO STATES AND LOCAL UNITS 
OF GOVERNMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2114) to provide for periodic 
congressional review of Federal grants- 
in-aid to States and to local units of gov- 
ernment which had been reported from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, with amendments, on page 2, line 
9, after the word “purpose.”, to insert 
“It is further the purpose and intent of 
this Act to provide for continuing re- 
view of existing Federal programs for 
grant-in-aid assistance to the States or 
their political subdivisions by the Comp- 
troller General with a view to the 
formulation of recommendations to as- 
sist the Congress in making changes in 
requirements and procedures applicable 
to such programs in the interest of 
eliminating areas of conflict and dupli- 
cation in program operations and 
achieving more efficient, effective, and 
economical administration of such pro- 
grams, and greater uniformity in the 
operation thereof.”; on page 3, line 5, 
after the word “expire”, to strike out 
“on” and insert “not later than”; in line 
11, after the word “of”, where it appears 
the second time, to strike out “four” 
and insert “three”; in line 13, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “twelve- 
month”; at the beginning of line 14, to 
insert “of not less than twelve months 
or more than twenty-four months”; on 
page 4, after line 3, to strike out: 

(3) Whether or not any changes in pur- 
pose or direction of the original program 
should be made. 
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And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(3) Whether or not any changes in pur- 
pose, direction, or administration of the 
original program, or in procedures and re- 
quirements applicable thereto to conform to 
recommendations by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral under section 4, should be made. 


After line 10, to insert: 


(4) Whether or not any changes in pur- 
pose, direction, or administration of the orig- 
inal program should be made in the light of 
reports and recommendations submitted on 
request by the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations. 


In line 17, after the word “than”, to 
strike out “ninety” and insert “one hun- 
dred and twenty”; after line 19, to insert: 


STUDIES BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF FEDERAL 
GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 

Src. 4. The Comptroller General shall make 
continuing studies of presently existing and 
all future programs for grant-in-aid assist- 
ance from the Federal Government to the 
States or their political subdivisions con- 
cerning the extent to which program conflict 
and duplication can be eliminated and more 
effective, efficient, economical, and uniform 
administration of such programs could be 
achieved by changing certain requirements 
and procedures applicable thereto, 

In reviewing such programs the Comptrol- 
ler General shall consider, among other rele- 
vant matters, the equalization formulas, and 
the budgetary, accounting, reporting, and ad- 
ministrative procedures applicable to such 
programs. Reports on such studies, together 
with recommendations, shall be submitted by 
the Comptroller General to the Congress, 
Reports on expiring programs should, to the 
extent practicable, be submitted in the year 
prior to the date set for their expiration. 


On page 5, after line 12, to insert: 


STUDIES BY ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Sec. 5. Upon request of any committee re- 
ferred to in section 3, the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations (estab- 
lished by Public Law 86-380) shall, during 
the same period referred to in such section, 
conduct studies of the intergovernmental 
relations aspects of programs which are sub- 
ject to the provisions of such section, includ- 
ing (1) the impact of such programs, if any, 
on the structural organization of State and 
local governments and on Federal-State-lo- 
cal fiscal relations, and (2) the coordination 
of Federal administration of such programs 
with State and local administration thereof, 
and shall report its findings and recommen- 
dations to such committee. 


On page 6, after line 3, to insert: 

Sec. 6. (a) Each recipient of assistance un- 
der (1) any Act of Congress enacted after the 
effective date of this Act which provides for a 
grant-in-aid from the United States to a 
State or a political subdivision thereof, or 
(2) any new grant-in-aid agreement, or ex- 
tension, modification or alteration of any 
existing grant-in-aid agreement pursuant to 
existing law shall keep such records as the 
Federal agency administering such grant 
shall prescribe, including records which 
fully disclose the amount and disposition by 
such recipient of such grant-in-aid, the total 
cost of the project or undertaking in con- 
nection with which such grant-in-aid is 
given or used, and the amount of that portion 
of the cost of the project or undertaking sup- 
plied by other sources, and such other records 
as will facilitate an effective audit. 

(b) The head of the Federal agency admin- 
istering such grant and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
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records of the recipients that are pertinent 
to the grant received. 


And, on page 7, at the beginning of line 
2, to change the section number from “4” 
to “7”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


SECTION 1. It is the purpose and intent of 
this Act to establish a uniform policy and 
procedure whereby programs for grant-in- 
aid assistance from the Federal Government 
to the States or to their political subdivisions 
which may be enacted hereafter by the Con- 
gress shall be made the subject of sufficient 
subsequent review by the Congress to insure 
that (1) the effectiveness of grants-in-aid as 
instruments of Federal-State-local coopera- 
tion is improved and enhanced; (2) grant 
programs are revised and redirected as nec- 
essary to meet new conditions arising subse- 
quent to their original enactment; and (3) 
grant programs are terminated when they 
have substantially achieved their purpose. 
It is further the purpose and intent of this 
Act to provide for continuing review of ex- 
isting Federal programs for grant-in-aid as- 
sistance to the States or their political subdi- 
visions by the Comptroller General with a 
view to the formulation of recommendations 
to assist the Congress in making changes in 
requirements and procedures applicable to 
such programs in the interest of eliminating 
areas of conflict and duplication in program 
operations and achieving more efficient, effec- 
tive, and economical administration of such 
programs, and greater uniformity in the 
operation thereof. 


EXPIRATION OF GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


Sec. 2. Where any Act of Congress enacted 
in the Eighty-ninth or any subsequent Con- 
gress authorizes the making of grants-in- 
aid to two or more States or to political sub- 
divisions of two or more States and no ex- 
piration date for such authority is specified 
by law, then the authority to make grants- 
in-aid by reason of such Act to States, po- 
litical subdivisions, and other beneficiaries 
from funds not theretofore obligated shall 
expire not later than June 30 of the fifth cal- 
endar year which begins after the effective 
date of such Act. 


COMMITTEE STUDIES OF GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 3. Where any Act of Congress enacted 
in the Eighty-ninth or any subsequent Con- 
gress authorizes the making of grants-in-aid 
over a period of three or more years to two 
or more States or to political subdivisions of 
two or more States, then during the period 
of not less than twelve months or more than 
twenty-four months immediately preceding 
the date on which such authority is to ex- 
pire the committees of the House and of the 
Senate to which legislation extending such 
authority would be referred shall, separately 
or jointly, conduct studies of the program 
under which such grants-in-aid are made 
with a view to ascertaining, among other 
matters of concern to the committees, the 
following: 

(1) The extent to which the purposes for 
which the grants-in-aid are authorized haye 
been met, 

(2) The extent to which such programs 
can be carried on without further financial 
assistance from the United States. 

(3) Whether or not any changes in pur- 
pose, direction, or administration of the 
original program, or in procedures and re- 
quirements applicable thereto to conform 
to recommendations by the Comptroller 
General under section 4, should be made. 

(4) Whether or not any changes in pur- 
pose, direction, or administration of the 
original program should be made in the 
light of reports and recommendations sub- 
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mitted on request by the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 

Each such committee shall report the results 
of its investigation and study to its respec- 
tive House not later than one hundred and 
twenty days before such authority is due to 
expire. 


STUDIES BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF FEDERAL 
GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 

Src. 4. The Comptroller General shall make 
continuing studies of presently existing and 
all future programs for grant-in-aid assist- 
ance from the Federal Government to the 
States or their political subdivisions con- 
cerning the extent to which program con- 
flict and duplication can be eliminated and 
more effective, efficient, economical, and uni- 
form administration of such programs could 
be achieved by changing certain require- 
ments and procedures applicable thereto. 

In reviewing such programs the Comp- 
troller General shall consider, among other 
relevant matters, the equalization formulas, 
and the budgetary, accounting, reporting, 
and administrative procedures applicable to 
such programs. Reports on such studies, to- 
gether with recommendations, shall be sub- 
mitted by the Comptroller General to the 
Congress. Reports on expiring programs 
should, to the extent practicable, be sub- 
mitted in the year prior to the date set for 
their expiration. 


STUDIES BY ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Sec. 5. Upon request of any committee re- 
ferred to in section 3, the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations (estab- 
lished by Public Law 86-380) shall, during 
the same period referred to in such section, 
conduct studies of the intergovernmental re- 
lations aspects of programs which are subject 
to the provisions of such section, including 
(1) the impact of such programs, if any, on 
the structural organization of State and local 
governments and on Federal-State-local fis- 
cal relations, and (2) the coordination of 
Federal administration of such programs 
with State and local administration thereof, 
and shall report its findings and recom- 
mendations to such committee. . 


RECORDS AND AUDIT 


Sec, 6. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under (1) any Act of Congress enacted after 
the effective date of this Act which provides 
for a grant-in-aid from the United States 
to a State or a political subdivision thereof, 
or (2) any new grant-in-aid agreement, or 
extension, modification or alteration of any 
existing grant-in-aid agreement pursuant to 
existing law shall keep such records as the 
Federal agency administering such grant 
shall prescribe, including records which fully 
disclose the amount and disposition by such 
recipient of such grant-in-aid, the total cost 
of the project or undertaking in connection 
with which such grant-in-aid is given or 
used, and the amount of that portion of the 
cost of the project or undertaking supplied 
by other sources, and such other records as 
will facilitate an effective audit. 

(b) The head of the Federal agency ad- 
ministering such grant and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and exam- 
ination to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the recipients that are pertinent 
to the grant received. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “State” means the govern- 
ment of a State, or any agency or instru- 
mentality of a State. 

(2) The term “political subdivision” 
means a local unit of government, includ- 
ing specifically a county, municipality, city, 
town, township, or a school or other special 
district created by or pursuant to State law. 
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(3) The term “grant-in-aid” means 
money, or property provided in lieu of 
money, paid or furnished by the United 
States under a fixed annual or aggregate au- 
thorization— 

(A) to a State or political subdivision of 
a State; or 

(B) to a beneficiary under a State-admin- 
istered plan or program which is subject to 
approval by a Federal agency; 
if such authorization either (i) requires the 
States or political subdivisions to expend 
non-Federal funds as a condition for the re- 
ceipt of money or property from the United 
States, or (ii) specifies directly, or estab- 
lishes by means of a formula, the amounts 
which may be paid or furnished to States 
or political subdivisions, or the amounts 
to be allotted for use in each of the States 
by the State, political subdivisions, or other 
beneficiaries. The term does not include 
(1) shared revenues, (2) payments of taxes, 
(3) payments in lieu of taxes, (4) loans or 
repayable advances, (5) surplus property 
or surplus agricultural commodities fur- 
nished as such, (6) payments under research 
and development contracts or grants which 
are awarded directly and on similar terms 
to all qualifying organizations, whether 
public or private, or (7) payments to States 
or political subdivisions as full reimburse- 
ment for the costs incurred in paying bene- 
fits or furnishing services to persons en- 
titled thereto under Federal laws. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1056), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this bill, as amended, is to 
establish a uniform policy and procedure for 
periodic congressional review of grant-in-aid 
programs which are designed to assist States 
and their political subdivisions in meeting 
recognized national needs. Such reassess- 
ment by Congress is necessary to insure that 
the effectiveness of Federal grants as instru- 
ments of intergovernmental cooperation is 
improved, that such programs are revised and 
redirected to meet changing conditions and 
challenging new national problems, and that 
grant programs are terminated when they 
have substantially achieved their purpose. 
This legislation is intended neither to en- 
courage nor discourage the use of the grant- 
in-aid device, but only to improve it when 
Congress deems it desirable. 


AMENDMENT TO REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1949 


The bill (H.R. 3496) to further amend 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended, so that such act will apply to 
reorganization plans transmitted to the 
Congress at any time before June 1, 1965, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 6237) to amend section 
503 of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, to author- 
ize grants for the collection, reproduc- 
tion, and publication of documentary 
source material significant to the history 
of the United States was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949 WITH RE- 
GARD TO PROCUREMENT OF 
PROPERTY AND NONPERSONAL 
SERVICES BY EXECUTIVE AGEN- 
CIES 
The bill (S. 1232) to amend the Fed- 

eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 to make title III thereof 
directly applicable to procurement of 
property and nonpersonal services by 
executive agencies was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 302 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 (63 Stat. 377), as amended, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 302. (a) Executive agencies shall 
make purchases and contracts for property 
and nonpersonal services in accordance with 
the provisions of this title and implement- 
ing regulations of the Administrator; but 
this title does not apply— 

“(1) to agencies and activities specified in 
section 2303(a) of title 10, United States 
Code; or 

“(2) when this title is made inapplicable 
pursuant to section 602(d) of this Act or any 
other law, but when this title is made in- 
applicable by any such provision of law sec- 
tions 3709 and 3710 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (41 U.S.C. 5 and 8), shall be 
applicable in the absence of authority con- 
ferred by statute to procure without ad- 
vertising or without regard to said section 
3709.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 302 of 
said Act is amended as follows: 

(a) By revising paragraph (4) to read: 

“(4) for professional nonpersonal sery- 
ices;”. 

(b) By revising paragraph (15) to read: 

“(15) otherwise authorized by law, except 
that section 304 shall apply to purchases and 
contracts made without advertising under 
this paragraph.” 

Sec. 3. The second sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 307 of said Act is amended by 
inserting immediately after “section,” the 
following: “and except as provided in sec- 
tion 205(d) with respect to the Adminis- 
trator,”. 

SEC. 4. Subsection (b) of section 307 of 
said Act is amended by striking out the sec- 
ond sentence thereof. 

Sec. 5, Section 310 of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 310. Sections 3709, 3710, and 3735 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 
5, 8, and 13), shall not apply to the procure- 
ment of property or nonpersonal services 
made by any executive agency pursuant to 
this title. Any provision of law which au- 
thorizes an executive agency (other than an 
executive agency which is exempted from the 
provisions of this title by section 302(a) of 
this Act), to procure any property or non- 
personal services without advertising or with- 
out regard to said section 3709 shall be con- 
strued to authorize the procurement of such 
property or services pursuant to section 302 
(c) (15) of this Act without regard to the 
advertising requirements of sections 302(c) 
and 303 of this Act.” 

Sec. 6. Title III of said Act is amended by 
striking out the words “property and serv- 
ices” wherever they appear in that title (ex- 
cept where such words appear in section 304 
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(b) of that title), and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “property and nonpersonal 
services”. 

Sec. 7. Subsection (d) of section 602 of 
said Act is amended as follows: 

(a) By striking out the semicolon at the 
end of paragraph (15) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and the following: “and 
the leasing and acquisition of real property, 
as authorized by law;”. 

(b) By striking out the word “or” where it 
appears at the end of paragraph (18). 

(c) By striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (19), and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the word or“. 

(d) By adding at the end of that subsec- 
tion the following new paragraph: 

(20) The Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to procurement for program opera- 
tions under the Bonneville Project Act of 
1937 (50 Stat. 731), as amended.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1059), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The primary purpose of this bill is to make 
the modern code of procurement procedures 
contained in title III of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 di- 
rectly applicable by statute to executive 
agencies of the Government not now so coy- 
ered. At the present time, use of this mod- 
ern code by such agencies is entirely on a 
permissive, delegated basis. This code will 
replace use of the limited provisions of sec- 
tion $709, Revised Statutes, governing ad- 
vertising and negotiation. A common stat- 
utory foundation of procurement authority 
will further enable the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to prescribe uniform procure- 
ment policies and procedures for agencies and 
so to develop uniform procurement practices 
for the benefit both of the Government and 
the businessman contracting with the Gov- 
ernment, 

The bill also proposed certain less signifi- 
cant improvements in procurement. The bill 
would exclude the procurement of personal 
services from the operation of title III, which 
is essentially a property management code 
of procedures. It would make certain limi- 
tations of section 304 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(concerning fees of cost-type contracts, con- 
tingent fees, examination records, etc.) ap- 
Plicable to contracts negotiated by executive 
agencies under any law, not only title III. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE V OF THE 
FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958 


The bill (H.R. 8673) to amend title V 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, to 
provide that the validity of an instru- 
ment the recording of which is provided 
for by such act shall be governed by the 
laws of the place in which such instru- 
ment is delivered, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1060), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The bill would create a uniform Federal 
rule which would provide that the validity of 
certain instruments affecting title to or in- 
terest in aircraft shall be governed by the 
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laws of the State, District of Columbia, terri- 
tory, or possession in which they are de- 
livered. Designation of the place of delivery 
in the instrument would constitute pre- 
sumptive evidence that the instrument was 
delivered at the place so specified. The bill 
makes clear that this legislation in no way 
affects the Convention on the International 

tion of Rights in Aircraft. In addi- 
tion, the Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency would be authorized to except 
certain instruments from the present statu- 
tory requirement that they must be nota- 
rized before recordation. 


COST TO THE PUBLIC OF COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY RADIO 
NAVIGATION CHARTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1336) to provide that the price at 
which the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
sells radio navigation charts and certain 
related material to the public shall not 
be less than the cost thereof which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


That section 76 of the Act entitled “An 
Act providing for the public printing and 
binding and the distribution of public docu- 
ments”, approved January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 
620; 44 U.S.C. 246), as amended, is amended 
to read: 

“a. The charts published by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey shall be sold at cost of paper 
and printing as nearly as practicable. The 
price to the public shall include all expenses 
incurred in actual reproduction of the charts 
after the original cartography, such as pho- 
tography, opaquing, platemaking, press time 
and bindery operations; the full postage 
rates, according to the rates for postal serv- 
ices used; and any additional cost factors 
deemed appropriate by the Secretary, such 
as overhead and administrative expenses al- 
locable to the production of the charts and 
related reference materials: Provided, That 
the costs of basic surveys and geodetic work 
done by the Coast and Geodetic Survey shall 
not be included in the price of such charts 
and reference materials. The Secretary of 
Commerce shall publish the prices at which 
such charts and reference materials are sold 
to the public at least once each calendar 


“b. There shall be no free distribution of 
such charts except to the departments and 
Officers of the United States requiring them 
for public use; and a number of copies of 
each sheet, not to exceed three hundred, to 
be presented to such foreign governments, 
libraries, and scientific associations, and in- 
stitutions of learning as the Secretary of 
Commerce may direct; but on the order of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates not 
to exceed one hundred copies to each may be 
distributed through the Director of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide that the price at which 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey sells cer- 
tain charts and related material to the 
public shall not be less than the cost 
thereof.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to say a word about the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this is 
a bill which has had very widespread 
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significance and involves one of the real 
areas where the Federal Government has 
attempted to compete with private en- 
terprise in direct competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. 

I want to say a word on behalf of the 
distinguished Senator from California 
[Mr. KucHEL], who has contributed so 
much to the passage of this bill. I think 
this is a real milestone toward stopping 
Government competition with private 
enterprise. 

Mr. ALLOTT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I move that the vote by which 
Calendar No. 1004, Senate bill 1336, was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
Paarl on the table the motion to recon- 

er. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1061), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The bill would amend the act of January 
12, 1895, so as to conform the law with exist- 
ing administrative practice with respect to 
the pricing of charts published by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. The bill would make 
clear that the price of such charts to the 
public shall include all expenses incurred in 
actual reproduction of the charts after the 
original cartography such as photography, 
opaquing, platemaking, etc. 


REAL PROPERTY TRANSFERRED BY 
THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION TO OTHER GOV- 
ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


The bill (H.R. 9964) to extend for 2 
years the period for which payments in 
lieu of taxes may be made to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to other Gov- 
ernment departments was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That (a) 
section 703 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 (69 Stat. 
722) is amended by striking out the figures 
“1965”, and inserting in lieu thereof the fig- 
ures “1967”. 

(b) Section 704 of such Act (69 Stat. 723) 
is amended by striking out the figures 
“1964”, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
figures “1966”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1063), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to extend for 2 
years, from December 31, 1964, the period 
in which payments in lieu of taxes may be 
made to State and local taxing authorities 
by the Federal Government with respect to 
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certain real property on which payments 
were authorized by Public Law 388, 84th 
Congress. 

Public Law 388, which became law on Au- 
gust 12, 1955, was designed to furnish tem- 
porary relief for local taxing authorities 
which were under an undue and unexpected 
burden as the result of the transfer of taxa- 
ble real property from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, or its subsidiaries, to 
another Federal agency or department, which 
transfer operated to take such property out 
of taxation. The act authorized payments in 
lieu of taxes with respect to such property 
only if it was transferred by the RFC, or 
one of its subsidiaries, to another Federal 
agency or department on or after January 1, 
1946, and only if title to such property has 
been held continuously by the United States 
since such transfer. 


MRS. AUDREY ROSSMAN 


The bill (H.R, 9090) for the relief of 
Mrs. Audrey Rossman was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


GIH HO PAO 


The bill (S. 584) for the relief of Gih 
Ho Pao and his wife Joanie T. Pao was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of section 2 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to facilitate the entry of alien skilled 
specialists and certain relatives of United 
States citizens, and for other purposes”, 
approved October 24, 1962 (76 Stat. 1247), 
Yih-Ho Pao shall be held and considered to 
be an alien eligible for a quota immigrant 
status under the provisions of section 203 
(a) (1) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act on the basis of a petition filed with the 
Attorney General prior to April 1, 1962. 


CZESLAW (CHESTER) KALUZNY 


The bill (S. 2629) for the relief of 
Czeslaw (Chester) Kaluzny was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 203(a)(2) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Czeslaw (Chester) Kaluzny shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph D. Malinowski, citi- 
zens of the United States: Provided, That the 
natural father of the said Czeslaw (Chester) 
Kaluzny shall not, by virtue of such parent- 
age, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 


AZIZA (SUSAN) SASSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2149) for the relief of Aziza 
(Susan) Sasson, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That, for the purposes of the Act of July 
14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504), Aziza (Susan) Sasson 
shall be held and considered to have been 
paroled into the United States on the date of 
the enactment of this Act, as provided for in 
the said Act of July 14, 1960. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ALEXA DANIEL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2163) for the relief of Alexa 
Daniel, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of section 322 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Alexa 
Daniel shall be held and considered to be 
under eighteen years of age. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. ANNA SOOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2320) for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Soos, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to discontinue any deportation 
proceedings and to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Mrs. Anna Soos. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the said Mrs. Anna Soos shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DAVID LEE BOGUE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2354) for the relief of David Lee 
Bogue, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That David Lee Bogue, who lost United 
States citizenship under the provisions of 
sections 349 (a) (1), (2), and (3) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952, may 
be naturalized by taking prior to one year 
after the effective date of this Act, before 
any court referred to in subsection (a) of 
section 310 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act or before any diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States abroad, 
an oath as prescribed by section 337 of such 
Act. From and after naturalization under 
this Act, the said David Lee Bogue shall have 
the same citizenship status as that which 
existed immediately prior to its loss. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 


MILAGROS ARAGON NERI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2374) for the relief of Milagros 
Aragon Neri, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, the provisions 
of sections 202(a)(5) and 202(b) shall be 
inapplicable in the case of Milagros Aragon 
Neri. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARDIROS KOUYOUMJIAM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2378) for the relief of Mardiros 
Kouyoumjiam and his wife, Mamj Kou- 
youmjiam, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Act of 
September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 650, 657), Mar- 
diros Kouyoumjiam and his wife, Manig Kou- 
youmjiam, shall be deemed to be without the 
purview of section 25(a) of that Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


GERARD PIULLET 


The bill (H.R. 6308) for the relief of 
Gerard Piullet was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DAVID SHEPPARD 


The bill (H.R. 6843) for the relief of 
David Sheppard was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DIEDRE REGINA SHORE 


The bill (H.R. 8964) for the relief of 
Diedre Regina Shore was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ELISABETE MARIA FONSECA 


The bill (H.R. 9220) for the relief of 
Elisabete Maria Fonseca was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


STATE TAXATION OF EMPLOYEES 
ENGAGED IN REGULATED INTER- 
STATE TRANSPORTATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1719) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 in order to exempt certain 
wages and salary of employees from 
withholding for tax purposes under the 
laws of States or subdivisions thereof 
other than the State or subdivision of 
the employee’s residence, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act is amended by redesignating section 26 
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as section 27 and by inserting before such 
section a new section as follows: 


“EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN WAGES AND SALARY OF 
EMPLOYEES FROM WITHHOLDING BY OTHER 
THAN RESIDENCE STATE 
“Sec. 26. (a) No part of the wages or salary 

paid by any railroad, express company, or 

sleeping car company, subject to the provi- 
sions of this part, to an employee who per- 
forms his regularly assigned duties as such 
an employee on a locomotive, car, or other 
track-borne vehicle in more than one State, 
shall be withheld for tax purposes pursuant 
to the laws of any State or subdivision there- 
of other than the State or subdivision of 
such employee’s residence, as shown on the 
employment records of any such carrier; nor 
shall any such carrier file any information 
return or other report for tax purposes with 
respect to such wages or salary with any 

State or subdivision thereof other than such 

State or subdivision of residence. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘State’ also means the District of Co- 
lumbDia.” 

SEC. 2. (a) Section 202(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act is amended by inserting after 
“Nothing in this part’ a comma and the 
2 “except as provided in section 
226A,“ 

(b) Part II of the Interstate Commerce Act 
is amended by inserting after section 226 a 
new section as follows: 


“EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN WAGES AND SALARY OF 
EMPLOYEES FROM WITHHOLDING BY OTHER 
THAN RESIDENCE STATE 
“Sec, 226A. (a) No part of the wages or 

salary paid by any motor carrier subject to 
the provisions of this part to any employee 
who performs his regularly assigned duties 
as such an employee on a motor vehicle in 
more than one State, shall be withheld for 
tax purposes pursuant to the laws of any 
State or subdivision thereof other than the 
State or subdivision of such employee's resi- 
dence, as shown on the employment records 
of such carrier; nor shall such carrier file any 
information return or. other re for tax 
purposes with respect to such wages or 
salary with any State or subdivision thereof 
other than such State or subdivision of resi- 
dence. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘State’ also means any possession of the 
United States or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Part III of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is amended by redesignating sec- 
tion 323 as section 324 and by inserting be- 
fore such section a new section as follows: 


“EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN WAGES AND SALARY 
OF EMPLOYEES FROM WITHHOLDING BY OTHER 
THAN RESIDENCE STATE 


“Sec. 323. No part of the wages or salary 
paid by any water carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this part to an employee who per- 
forms his regularly assigned duties as such 
an employee on a vessel in more than one 
State, shall be withheld for tax purposes 
pursuant to the laws of any State or sub- 
division thereof other than the State or 
subdivision of such employee’s residence, as 
shown on the employment records of such 
carrier; nor shall such carrier file any in- 
formation return or other report for tax pur- 
poses with respect to such wages or salary 
with any State or subdivision thereof other 
than such State or subdivision of residence.” 

(b) The table of contents contained in 
section 301 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
is amended by striking out 
“Sec. 323. Separability of provisions.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“Sec, 323. Exemption of certain wages and 
salary of employees from with- 
holding by other than residence 
State. 

“Bec. 324, Separability of provisions.” 
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Sec. 4. (a) Title XI of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 is amended by inserting 
after section 1111 the following new section: 


“EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN WAGES AND SALARY OF 
EMPLOYEES FROM WITHHOLDING BY OTHER 
THAN RESIDENCE STATE 


“Sec. 1112. (a) No part of the wages or 
salary paid by any air carrier to an employee 
who performs his regularly assigned duties 
as such an employee on an aircraft in more 
than one State shall be withheld for tax 
Purposes pursuant to the laws of any State 
or subdivision thereof other than the State 
or subdivision of such employee’s residence, 
as shown on the employment records of such 
carrier; nor shall such carrier file any infor- 
mation return or other report for tax pur- 
poses with respect to such wages or salary 
with any State or subdivision thereof other 
than such State or subdivision of residence. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘State’ also means the District of Co- 
lumbia and any of the possessions of the 
United States.” 

(b) That portion of the table of contents 
contained in the first section of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 which appears under 
the heading “TITLE XI—MIScELLANEOUS” is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 1112. Exemption of certain wages and 
salary of employees from with- 
holding by other than resi- 
dence State.” 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this 
Act shall become effective on the first day 
of the first calendar year beginning after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1076), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The bill would exempt the wages and salary 
of certain employees of regulated interstate 
transportation carriers from the withholding 
tax requirements of States and local sub- 
divisions, except in the State or local sub- 
division of the employee’s residence. It 
would also relieve these carriers of any duty 
to file information returns for tax purposes 
on the wages and salary of certain employees, 
except in the State or local subdivision of 
such employee’s residence. In so doing, the 
bill would remove the substantial burden 
to interstate commerce which the imposition 
of withholding taxes on the nonresident em- 
ployees of these carriers by States and local 
subdivisions has caused. The bill will not 
impair the general taxing authority of State 
and local governments, nor will it relieve 
the affected employees of their liability to 
pay taxes properly due. 


LIBERALIZATION OF CONDITIONS 
OF LOANS BY NATIONAL BANKS 
ON FOREST TRACTS 
The bill (H.R. 8230) to amend section 

24, of the Federal Reserve Act (121 U.S.C. 

371) to liberalize the conditions of loans 

by national banks on forest tracts was 

considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
8 n Aa explaining the purposes of 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The bill would amend the terms under 
which national banks may make real estate 
loans on properly managed forest tracts, (1) 
by broadening the basis of the loan security 
from “economically marketable timber” to 
“growing timber, lands, and improvements”; 
(2) by increasing the permissible loan term 
from 10 to 15 years in the case of amortized 
loans and from 2 to 3 years in the case of 
unamortized loans; and (3) by increasing 
the maximum permissible loan ratio from 
40 to 60 percent of the appraised fair mar- 
Ket value in the case of both amortized and 
unamortized loans. 


AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION ACT 


The bill (H.R. 8459) to amend the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act to allow Federal 
credit unions greater flexibility in their 
organizations and operations was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Rrecorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1078), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


H.R. 8459 would amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act so as to provide for Federal credit 
unions additional investment powers, great- 
er administrative flexibility, and additional 
protection against false statements or willful 
overvaluations in connection with applica- 
tions, loans, and the like. 

Section 1 of the bill would extend the in- 
vestment powers of Federal credit unions so 
as to include authority to invest in obliga- 
tions issued by banks for cooperatives, Fed- 
eral land banks, Federal intermediate credit 
banks, Federal home loan banks, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, or any corporation 
designated in section 101 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act as a wholly owned 
Government corporation. 

Section 2 of the bill would authorize Fed- 
eral credit unions to establish supervisory 
committees of not less than three members 
nor more than five members, instead of the 
present requirement that the supervisory 
committee must consist of three members, 

Section 3 of the bill would authorize the 

payment of interest refunds at the close of 
any dividend period, instead of permitting 
such refunds only on December 31 of each 
year. 
Section 4 of the bill would authorize Fed- 
eral credit unions, subject to regulations pre- 
scribed by the Director of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions, to treat as security for a 
loan, insurance on home improvement loans 
obtained under title I of the National Hous- 
ing Act. 

Section 5 of the bill would make it an of- 
fense under the United States Criminal Code 
for anyone knowingly to make a false state- 
ment or report or willfully overvalue any 
land, property, or security to influence the 
action of a Federal credit union in connec- 
tion with any application, loan, or the like. 


AMENDMENT TO RESOLUTION 
WITH RESPECT TO PROMOTION 
OF HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 
The bill (S. 2318) to amend the joint 

resolution approved August 20, 1958, 

granting the consent of Congress to the 

several States to negotiate and enter into 
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compacts for the purpose of promoting 
highway traffic safety was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
rid read the third time, and passed, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
joint resolution approved August 20, 1958 
(72 Stat. 635), is amended by inserting in 
the resolving clause after the word “States” 
the phrase “, and one or more of the several 
States and the District of Columbia,“. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1079), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


S. 2318 would include the District of Co- 
lumbia within the provisions of a 1958 joint 
resolution authorizing interstate traffic safe- 
ty compacts. The District of Columbia, for 
example, would be allowed to enter into an 
agreement concerning the posting of col- 
lateral by nonresidents arrested for certain 
traffic violations. The purpose of such an 
agreement would be to permit residents of 
Maryland or Virginia who are arrested in the 
District the privilege of receiving citations 
in the same manner as residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in exchange for similar 
treatment to be afforded District residents. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 287) to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act to include 
Nevada among those States which are 
permitted to divide their retirement sys- 
tems into two parts for purposes of ob- 
taining social security coverage under 
Federal-State agreement was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


EXPORTATION OF WORKING PARTS 
OF AIRCRAFT 


The bill (H.R. 1608) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide that certain 
aircraft engines and propellers may be 
exported as working parts of aircraft, 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1081), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would provide that aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and parts and accessories 
thereof may be imported into the United 
States for purposes of repair duty free if such 
articles are subsequently removed as part of 


an aircraft departing the United States in 
international air traffic. 


DUTY-FREE IMPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN WOOLS 

The bill (H.R. 2652) to amend the 

Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the duty- 

free importation of certain wools for use 

in the manufacturing of polishing felts 
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was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1082), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would provide for the duty-free 
treatment of Karakul wools and certain other 
coarse wools imported for use in the manu- 
facture of pressed felt for polishing plate 
and mirror glass. 


EMPLOYEES COVERED BY STATE OF 
MAINE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


The pill (H.R. 3348) to amend section 
316 of the social security amendments 
of 1958 to extend the time within which 
teachers and other employees covered 
by the same retirement system in the 
State of Maine may be treated as being 
covered by separate retirement sys- 
tems for purposes of the old age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1083), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Section 1 of H.R. 3348 reinstates a pro- 
vision of law which permitted the State of 
Maine to treat teaching and nonteaching 
employees who are actually in the same re- 
tirement system as though they were under 
separate retirement systems for social secu- 
rity coverage purposes. The original provi- 
sion, enacted as part of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958, expired on June 30, 
1960. The Social Security Amendments of 
1960 reopened the provision until July 1, 
1961. H.R. 3348 would reopen the provision 
until July 1, 1965. Section 2 of the bill 
amends title II of the Social Security Act 
to include Texas among the States which 
may obtain social security coverage, under 
State agreement, for State and local police- 
men and firemen under retirement systems. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF SOLUBLE 
AND INSTANT COFFEE 


The bill (H.R. 4198) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the 
free importation of soluble and instant 
coffee was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1084), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would provide for the free im- 
portation of soluble or instant coffee (con- 
taining no admixture of sugar, cereal, or 
other additive). 

“Soluble” coffee and “instant” coffee are 
synonymous terms and will hereinafter be 
referred to as soluble coffee. The soluble 
coffee (containing no admixture of sugar, 
cereal, or other additive) to which this bill 
applies is the “dried water-soluble solids de- 
rived from roasted coffee.” 
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SUSPENSION FOR TEMPORARY PE- 
RIOD IMPORT DUTY ON MAN- 
GANESE ORE 


The bill (H.R. 7480) to suspend for a 
temporary period the import duty on 
manganese ore (including ferruginous 
ore) and related products was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1085), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The principal use of manganese ore is for 
metallurgical purposes in the production of 
steel. Much smaller amounts are consumed 
in the production of dry-cell batteries and 
in the manufacture of manganese chemicals. 

Consumers of manganese ore in the United 
States are principally producers of manga- 
nese ferroalloys, primarily ferromanganese, 
and to a lesser extent silicomanganese. 

During 1962 domestic ore accounted for 
only about 1 percent of the manganese ore 
consumed in the United States for metallur- 
gical purposes; only about 12 percent of con- 
sumption in the manufacture of dry-cell 
batteries; and about 4 percent of the ore used 
in producing chemicals and for miscellaneous 
applications, The balance of domestic con- 
sumption of manganese ore is supplied by 
imports, principally from Brazil, Ghana, In- 
dia, Morocco, and the Union of South Africa. 

H.R. 7480 would temporarily suspend the 
present reduced rate of duty, established 
pursuant to trade agreement concessions, on 
manganese ore, including ferruginous man- 
ganese ore, and manganiferous ore, contain- 
ing over 10 percent by weight of manganese. 
This reduced rate of duty is presently one- 
fourth cent per pound on the metallic man- 
ganese content of the ore. 


PREVENTION OF DOUBLE TAXATION 
IN CASE OF CERTAIN TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS 


The bill (H.R. 8268) to prevent double 
taxation in the case of certain tobacco 
products exported and returned un- 
changed to the United States for delivery 
to a manufacturer’s bonded factory was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1086), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would prevent double taxation in 
the case of certain tobacco products exported 
and returned unchanged to the United States 
for delivery to a manufacturer’s bonded 
factory. 


TARIFF CLASSIFICATION OF 
CERTAIN PARTICLEBOARD 
The bill (H.R. 8975) to provide for the 
tariff classification of certain particle- 
board was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 1087), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would provide for the tariff classi- 
fication of certain particleboard imported 
during the period beginning July 11, 1957, 
and ending August 31, 1963. 


PLACEMENT AND FOSTER CARE OF 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The bill (H.R. 9688) to extend the 
period during which responsibility for 
the placement and foster care of depend- 
ent children, under the program of aid 
to families with dependent children un- 
der title IV of the Social Security Act, 
may be exercised by a public agency 
other than the agency administering 
such aid under the State plan was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1088), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to extend for 3 
years, from June 30, 1964, until June 30, 1967, 
the provision of the Public Welfare Amend- 
ments of 1962 (Public Law 87-543 as ex- 
tended by Public Law 88-48) which permits 
the responsibility for the placement and 
foster care of dependent children under the 
program of aid and services to needy families 
with children (title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act) to be exercised by a public agency 
other than the agency which regularly ad- 
ministers this program. 


CONTINUATION OF EXISTING SUS- 
PENSION OF DUTIES FOR METAL 
SCRAP 


The bill (H.R. 10463) to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1965, the existing 
suspension of duties for metal scrap was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1089), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would continue for 1 year (from 
the close of June 30, 1964, to the close of 
June 30, 1965) (1) the existing suspension 
of duties on metal waste and scrap, etc., pro- 
vided by item 911.12 of the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States, and (2) the existing 
reduction of duties on copper waste and 
scrap, etc., provided by items 911.10 and 
911.11 of such schedules. 


EXTENSION FOR TEMPORARY PE- 
RIOD OF FREE IMPORTATION OF 
PERSONAL AND HOUSEHOLD EF- 
FECTS 
The bill (H.R. 10465) to extend for a 

temporary period the existing provisions 

of law relating to the free importation 
of personal and household effects 
brought into the United States under 
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Government orders was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1090), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would amend item 915.20 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States to con- 
tinue for 2 years (from the close of June 30, 
1964, until the close of June 30, 1966) the 
existing provisions of law relating to the 
free importation of personal and household 
effects brought into the United States under 
Government orders. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR TEM- 
PORARY ASSISTANCE FOR US. 
CITIZENS RETURNED FROM FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES 


The bill (H.R. 10466) to amend title 
XI of the Social Security Act to extend 
the period during which temporary as- 
sistance may be provided for U.S. citi- 
zens returned from foreign countries was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1091), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to extend for 3 
years, from June 30, 1964, until June 30, 
1967, the provisions of section 1113(d) of the 
Social Security Act which authorized provi- 
sion of temporary assistance to U.S. citi- 
zens returned from foreign countries under 
certain circumstances. 


CONTINUATION OF SUSPENSION OF 
DUTY ON CERTAIN COPYING SHOE 
LATHES 


The bill (H.R. 10468) to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1966, the existing 
suspension of duty on certain copying 
shoe lathes was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1092), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would amend item 911.70 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States to con- 
tinue until the close of June 30, 1966, the 
existing suspension of duty on copying lathes 
used for making rough or finished shoe lasts 
from models of shoe lasts and capable of 
producing more than one size shoe from a 
single size model of a shoe last. 


EXTENSION FOR TEMPORARY PE- 
RIOD SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON 
CERTAIN NATURAL GRAPHITE 
The bill (H.R. 10537) to continue for a 

temporary period the existing suspension 
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of duty on certain natural graphite was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1093), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would continue until July, 1966, 
the present suspension of duty on natural 
amorphous graphite, crude and refined, 
valued at $50 per ton or less. 


TWO YEARS’ SUSPENSION OF DUTY 
ON CERTAIN ALUMINA AND PER- 
MANENT SUSPENSION OF DUTY 
ON CERTAIN BAUXITE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 9311) to continue for 2 years 
the suspension of duty on certain alu- 
mina and to make permanent the suspen- 
sion of duty on certain bauxite, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Finance, with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That (a) items 907.15, 909.30, and 911.05 
of title I of the Tariff Act of 1930 (Tariff 
Schedules of the United States; 28 F.R., part 
II, pages 432 and 433, Aug. 17, 1963) are each 
amended by striking out “On or before 
7/15/64” and inserting in lieu thereof “On 
or before 7/15/66”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption after July 15, 1964. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
ZT 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to continue for 2 years the exist- 
ing suspensions of duty on certain alu- 
mina and bauxite.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1094), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would continue for 2 years, until 
July 16, 1966, the suspension of duty on 
alumina when imported for use in producing 
aluminum, and on bauxite ore and calcined 
bauxite. The committee amendment deletes 
that provision of the House bill which would 
have placed bauxite permanently on the free 
list. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
oe routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
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sent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself and 
Mr. DOUGLAS) : 

S. 2928. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a prelimi- 
nary survey of the proposed George Rogers 
Clark Recreation Way within and adjacent 
to the Shawnee National Forest in the State 
of Illinois; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DIRKSEN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCCARTHY: 

S. 2929. A bill to amend subtitle C of the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961 in order to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make emergency loans 
to producers who suffer severe production 
losses, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


THE GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 
RECREATION WAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for 
myself and Senator DovcLas I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to au- 
thorize and direct the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make a preliminary survey 
of the proposed George Rogers Clark 
Recreation Way within and adjacent to 
the Shawnee National Forest in the State 
of Illinois. 

One of the necessary prerequisites of 
a satisfactory recreation way is public 
control of the right-of-way and adequate 
lands along it to assure scenic conser- 
vation and development of desirable pub- 
lic recreation areas. Last year, the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission 
extended the Shawnee National Forest 
purchase unit to connect the two seg- 
ments of the national forest. 

This 100-mile proposed recreation 
way, sometimes referred to as the river- 
to-river road, would extend from Foun- 
tain Bluff on the Mississippi River to the 
general area of Old Shawneetown, Ill., 
on the Ohio River. 

This preliminary survey would be a 
major step toward accomplishing the 
desires of the local sponsors of this sce- 
nic highway. The study is estimated 
to cost approximately $40,000. This road 
and the attractions along the way cross 
lines of seven counties, and Federal and 
State agencies are involved. It also has 
an important place in the State’s pro- 
gram of development through the board 
of economic development in Illinois, the 
department of conservation, and other 
agencies. George Rogers Clark, a Rev- 
olutionary War figure, is closely asso- 
ciated with this general area of southern 
Illinois. Mr. John Allen in his book, 
“The Legends and Lore of Southern Mi- 
nois,” stated: 

It was through his efforts, more than those 
of any other, that Illinois along with the re- 
mainder of the whole northwestern territory 
became a part of the United States. Most 
of the military activities that Clark con- 
ducted to accomplish this objective were 
enacted in Illinois. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2928) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make a preliminary survey of the pro- 
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posed George Rogers Clark Recreation 
Way within and adjacent to the Shaw- 
nee National Forest in the State of Illi- 
nois, introduced by Mr. DIRKSEN (for 
himself and Mr. Dovctas), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY COMMIT- 
TEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
hold hearings on the nomination of 
Hamer H. Budge, of Idaho, to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The hearing is scheduled 
to be held on Wednesday, June 24, 1964, 
in room 5302 New Senate Office Building 
at 10 a.m. 

In addition, immediately following the 
hearing on the nomination the commit- 
tee will hold hearings on H.R. 10000, a 
bill to extend the Defense Production Act 
of 1950; and it will consider H.R. 11499, 
to extend for 2 years the authority of 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase U.S. 
obligations directly from the Treasury; 
and House Joint Resolution 1041, tem- 
porarily extending the program of in- 
sured rental housing loans for the elder- 
ly in rural areas. 

Any persons who wish to appear and 
testify in connection with this nomina- 
tion, or these bills are requested to notify 
Mr. Matthew Hale, chief of staff, Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
room 5300, New Senate Office Building, 
telephone 225-3921. 

I should like to add for the informa- 
tion of those interested that I am send- 
ing notices to the members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of a meet- 
ing in executive session on S. 750, to be 
held Tuesday, June 23, at 10 a.m., in 
the committee room. 


ADJOURNMENT TO NOON ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I now move—and with 
a sense of relief—that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon, on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned to Monday, June 22, 1964, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


SENATE 


Monpay, June 22, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou God of grace and glory, by 
thronging duties pressed, we pause rev- 
erently for this dedicated moment at our 
daily altar of prayer. 

We are grateful that amid all life’s vi- 
cissitudes and buffetings, its strain and 
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stress, “from every stormy wind that 
blows, from every swelling tide of woes, 
there is a calm—a sure retreat.” 

And so, facing tests of wisdom that are 
beyond our puny, fallible powers, for the 
solving of national problems which loom 
before those whom the people have cho- 
sen, we ask for them a strength that is 
not their own. We fain would join the 
exultant company who, across all the 
centuries, have been able to chant with 
victorious gladness, “I sought the Lord, 
and He heard me, and delivered me from 
all my fears.” 

Give us a common faith that any tyr- 
anny over the bodies and minds of men 
carries with it its own death germs, and 
that at last on the calendar of the future 
the coronation of Thy truth is sure. In 
that confidence we march on to the com- 
ing kingdom of Thy grace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
June 19, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in exective session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 
A message from the House of Repre- 

sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 

reading clerks, announced that the 

Speaker had affixed his signature to the 

enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 71) 

to establish a National Commission on 

Food Marketing to study the food indus- 

try from the producer to the consumer, 

and it was signed by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
CALENDAR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar, under rule VIII, be dis- 
pensed with for today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that morning 
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business be proceeded with, under the 
rule as amended by the Church resolu- 
tion, and under the usual 3-minute lim- 
itation on statements. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This will permit 
committees to sit until the morning hour 
is concluded. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Public Works was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—REQUEST 
BY A SENATOR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senate proceeds to the consid- 
eration, later in the afternoon, of the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 
I wish to note that a Member of the Sen- 
ate approached me last week in connec- 
tion with the program for this week, and 
made a request which I agreed to hon- 
or; but I must confess that I have for- 
gotten who the Member was, what the 
request was, and what it was that I 
agreed to do. 

I trust that I shall be forgiven for this 
lapse of memory, in view of the intensity 
of the situation which prevailed at the 
time. I trust, too, that by calling up 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, I shall not be violating a commit- 
ment which I may have made. Finally, I 
trust that the Member who spoke to me 
will remind me of what transpired be- 
tween us. In the more subdued atmos- 
phere of this Monday afternoon, I ought 
to be able to do a little better with my 
memory. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

REPORT ON DEFENSE PROCUREMENT FROM 

SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS FIRMS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Installations, and Logistics, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on defense 
procurement from small and other business 
firms, for the period July 1963-April 1964 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Report ON CoMBAT READINESS OF AIRCRAFT OF 
THE IST AND 2D ARMORED DIVISIONS IM- 
PAIRED BY INADEQUATE MAINTENANCE AT 
Fort Hoop, Tex, 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on combat readiness of aircraft 
of the Ist and 2d Armored Divisions im- 
paired by inadequate maintenance at Fort 
Hood, Tex., Department of the Army, dated 
June 1964 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

REPORT ON EXCESSIVE OCEAN FREIGHT CHARGES 
ON COMMERCIAL SHIPMENTS MADE BY THE 
PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, a report on excessive ocean freight 
charges on commercial shipments made by 
the Panama Canal Company, dated June 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON EQUIPMENT TITLED IN NONPROFIT 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND OTHER 
NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 


A letter from the Acting Assistant General 
Manager, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on equipment titled in non- 
profit educational institutions and other 
nonprofit organizations, for the calendar year 
1963 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by Miss Judy Rebecca Henger, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. relating to a weekly payment for un- 
employed persons and their children; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A petition, signed by Zenko Shinzato, 
chairman, Kunigami Village Assembly, of 
the island of Okinawa, relating to the return 
of the administrative authority over Oki- 
nawa to Japan; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 4364. An act to provide for the free 
entry of one mass spectrometer for the use 
of Oregon State University and one mass 
spectrometer for the use of Wayne State 
University (Rept. No 1098). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2930. A bill to repeal certain acts re- 
lating to containers for fruits and vegetables, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 2931. A bill to amend section 4294 of 
the Internal Revenue Code relative to non- 
profit educational organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for Mr. Ken- 
NEDY) : 

8.2932. A bill for the relief of Jeanette 
Shamash; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 2933. A bill to authorize the sale, with- 
out regard to the 6-month waiting period 
prescribed, of lead proposed to be disposed 
of pursuant to the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN ACTS RELAT- 
ING TO CONTAINERS FOR FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to repeal certain acts relat- 
ing to containers for fruits and vege- 
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tables, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, requesting 
the proposed legislation, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2930) to repeal certain acts 
relating to containers for fruits and 
vegetables, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1964. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: There is enclosed 
a proposed bill to repeal the Standard Con- 
tainer Acts of 1916 and 1928, Tobacco Plant 
and Seed Exportation Act of 1940, U.S. 
Grain Standards Act of 1916, Naval Stores 
Act of 1923, and Wool Standards Act of 
1928. 

Over the years, economic conditions and 
marketing practices have changed so that 
the need for these acts is no longer as great 
as when the legislation was passed. There- 
fore, to promote greater efficiency and econ- 
omy in Government, in accordance with the 
President's request, we are recommending the 
repeal of these acts. The portion of these 
activities that needs to be continued will be 
performed under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946. This would include financing 
the grain inspection service on a voluntary 
fee basis. Savings in appropriations realized 
by repeal of these acts, involving limited or 
special interests, would be available for use 
in areas of more vital public importance. 

The following paragraphs set forth in more 
detail the reasons for the Department's 
proposal: 

Standard Containers Acts of 1916 and 1928 
prescribe standard sizes and capacity for 
certain types of baskets and hampers used 
in shipping fresh fruits and vegetables. 
When these laws were enacted, baskets and 
hampers were used for a large part of the 
fresh fruits and vegetables shipped in con- 
tainers and standardization of the volume 
capacity was needed to prevent deception. 
Since that time, there have been many 
changes in shipping containers for fresh 
produce. Containers not in existence at that 
time have been developed and have become 
important. The containers now most com- 
monly used are crates, lugs, boxes, and bags. 
Also, the construction material has changed 
significantly with fiberboard, paper, and 
film now being commonly used. These con- 
tainers have not been standardized by Fed- 
eral law as to capacity or shape, Most fresh 
fruits and vegetables are now sold by weight 
or count rather than by volume measure so 
that deception due to slight variations in 
container volume is no longer an important 
marketing factor. Less than 10 percent of 
the fresh fruits and vegetables are now mar- 
keted in the regulated types of baskets and 
hampers. This act, therefore, is of very lim- 
ited usefulness and the cost of administer- 
ing it is no longer justified. 

Tobacco Plant and Seed Exportation Act of 
1940 was intended to protect American to- 
bacco growers by restricting the exportation 
of tobacco seed and plants to experimental 
purposes only, with a written permit granted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Since 1940, 
tobacco production outside of the United 
States has expanded considerably and re- 
search in tobacco seed breeding and produc- 
tion is now well established in most of the 
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tobacco producing countries of the world. 
As other countries have succeeded in pro- 
ducing Flue-cured tobacco (the type that the 
act was primarily intended to protect), the 
need for restricting American exports has 
practically ceased to exist. This act, there- 
fore, is of very limited usefulness and the 
cost of administering it is no longer justified. 

U.S. Grain Standards Act of 1916 makes 
it mandatory, with specified exceptions, that 
grain sold by grade and shipped in interstate 
or foreign commerce be inspected and graded 
by licensed inspectors according to U.S. 
standards. 

When enacted in 1916, the law was in- 
tended to eliminate confusion resulting from 
the use of many different sets of standards. 
Grain marketing is more complex today than 
it was in 1916 and there are many transac- 
tions where the official grade has no mean- 
ing. The grain industry should not be forced 
to obtain, and pay for, inspection and cer- 
tification under the official standards unless 
inspection and certification serve a useful 
purpose. 

Repeal of the U.S. Grain Standards Act 
will bring grain inspection under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1946 where inspec- 
tion can continue to be provided but on a 
voluntary basis. Under this act, use of the 
U.S. grade standards would be voluntary and 
official inspection and certification would be 
required only if the U.S. grades were used 
in the transaction. The segment of the cost 
of Federal supervision of licensees which is 
of special benefit to the users will be paid 
from fees rather than from Federal appro- 
priations. The inspection and certification 
of grain would then be performed on a basis 
similar to that for rice, beans, eggs, dairy 
products, fruits, vegetables, and most other 
agricultural commodities. 

Naval Stores Act of 1923 provides for estab- 
lishment of standards for naval stores (spir- 
its of turpentine and resin); authorizs the 
Secretary to provide a grading and certifica- 
tion service on request and on a cost recov- 
ery basis; requires the use of the official naval 
stores standards in selling naval stores in 
commerce; and prohibits false or misleading 
practices in sale of naval stores in commerce, 
When enacted, the law was needed to pro- 
vide a basis for attaining uniformity in these 
products and in marketing practices related 
thereto. Since that time significant changes 
have occurred in the handling and market- 
ing of naval stores. Further, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1946 provides author- 
ity for the establishment of standards and 
for inspection and grading on a fee basis, 
It also prohibits fraudulent actions related 
to inspection such as false labeling of prod- 
ucts as being officially graded or inspected. 
Therefore, the retention of the Naval Stores 
Act is no longer necessary. 

Wool Standards Act of 1928 provides for 
the development of standards for wool 
grades, and for educational and demonstra- 
tional programs on wool standards. The 
authority contained in this act is also con- 
tained in the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1946. Currently, there are no active Fed- 
eral grading programs for wool and wool 
products. Adequate grade standards are 
available for trade operations and a de- 
emphasis of this work is planned for the 
future. The necessary periodic review and 
maintenance of the standards can be per- 
formed adequately under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946. The repeal of the 
Wool Standards Act will reduce the number 
of laws administered by the Department 
without restricting the Department's author- 
ity to establish and maintain wool standards. 

Presently, under the U.S. Grain Standards 
Act of 1916, fees collected for appeal inspec- 
tion, amounting to about $600,000 per year, 
are deposited into miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury. After repeal of the act, if the 
amount of grain inspected should continue 
at its present level, an additional $1.3 million 
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in fee revenue would be collected. This total 
revenue of approximately $1,900,000 would 
be made directly available for financing costs 
of the service. Reductions in net Federal 
expenditures of about $1.3 million would 
occur. Reductions in employment would 
occur to the extent that more effective 
inspection arrangements can be adopted or 
that the volume of inspected grain declines 
under a voluntary program, In addition, the 
combined result of repeal of the other five 
acts would be a reduction of $113,000 in Fed- 
eral expenditures and related employment. 

The repeal of the above acts would result 
in a reduction in direct appropriations from 
the general fund of the Treasury of about 
$2,013,000 on an annual basis. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


ONE-YEAR EXTENSION OF CERTAIN 
EXCISE TAX RATES—AMEND- 
MENT (AMENDMENT NO. 1064) 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 11376) to provide a 1- 
year extension of certain excise tax 
rates, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SUBSECTION (b) 
OF SECTION 512 OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 1065) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 6455) to amend 
subsection (b) of section 512 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954—dealing 
with unrelated business taxable income— 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION 


BILL, 1965 — AMENDMENTS — 
(AMENDMENTS NOS, 1066, 1067, 
AND 1068) 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted three 
amendments, intended to be proposed 
by him, to House bill 10532, making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF 
CERTAIN MASONIC PROPERTY IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 15, 1964, the name of 
Mr. Lone of Missouri was added as an 
additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 2914) 
-to exempt from taxation certain property 
of the United Supreme Council, 33d De- 
gree, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite 
of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction— 
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Prince Hall Affiliation, introduced by Mr. 
Dominick (for himself, Mr. ALLOTT, and 
Mr. Curtis) on June 15, 1964. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSED CONTRACT, WESTLANDS 
WATER DISTRICT OF SAN LUIS 
UNIT, CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT, 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce for the information of the 
Senate and others who have expressed an 
interest in this matter that the Senate 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation has scheduled an open hearing 
for July 8, 1964, on a proposed contract 
to be entered into by the Department of 
the Interior and the Westlands Water 
District of the San Luis unit, Central 
Valley project, California. 

There has arisen a great deal of con- 
troversy with reference to this proposed 
agreement over the distribution of water 
which will be impounded by the San 
Luis Dam, now under construction. This 
announcement is made in order that 
those who wish to be heard at the hear- 
ing can make their desires known to the 
subcommittee. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF EDMUND PORT TO BE U.S. 
DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Monday, 
June 29, 1964, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228 New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of Edmund Port, of New 
York, to be U.S. district judge, northern 
district of New York, vice Stephen W. 
Brennan, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
chairman, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHnston], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that public hear- 
ings have been scheduled for Monday, 
June 29, 1964, beginning at 10:30 a.m. in 
room 2228 New Senate Office Building, 
on the following nominations: 

Dorwin W. Suttle, of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge, western district of Texas, 
vice Ben H. Rice, Jr., deceased. 

Walter Ely, of California, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, ninth circuit, vice Oliver 
D. Hamlin, Jr., retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
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chairman, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHnston], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 22, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 71) to establish a National Com- 
mission on Food Marketing to study the 
food industry from the producer to the 
consumer. 


“LAND OF THE SHINING MOUN- 
TAINS’—POEM BY PATRICIA D. 
MARTIN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a poem entitled “Land of 
the Shining Mountains,” which has been 
written by Patricia D. Martin, of Deer 
Lodge, Mont. Her poem tells of the 
beauty of Montana, its attributes, and 
the fact that Montana is open to visitors 
at all seasons of the year. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

LAND OF THE SHINING MOUNTAINS 
(By Patricia D. Martin) 
If you have never seen, 
This Land of Shining Mountains, 
Nor drank of my blue swift streams, 
Of crystal clear tumbling fountains. 


You'll never hear the westwind song, 
Until you hear it here, 

When stars of night shed their light, 
They seem to bring Heaven near. 


Come to my “Land of the Shining Moun- 
tains,” 


Lay your weary head upon my breast, 
Beneath the arms of my towering pines, 
Here, the weary traveler rests. 


Iam beautiful Montana, 

A poet’s dream and a song unsung, 

I was born one hundred years ago, 

A treasured past, a promise to the young. 


My arms enfold the sleeping warrior, 
On my bosom rests the boys in blue, 
And I proudly wear my emblems, 

Of defeat and victory too. 


For I have heard the battle cry, 

I have heard the bugles blown 

Where sleeps the alien and native Son, 
Beneath the markers of my stone. 


Some only known to God and I now, 
As I my earthly vigil keep, 

And I guard well these warriors, 
Where they lay in peaceful sleep. 


I have seen happiness and laughter, 

I have known heartaches and tears, 

I have said “goodbye” to those I loved, 
I have welcomed the pioneers. 


I have felt the miners steel, 

As Ireluctantly gave up my gold, 
And I have given gladly, 
Countless other treasures told. 


I have been the beginning for many, 

For those who lost a dream, 

I have rested the weary and lonely, 

And stilled a child by a whispering stream. 


The moon often rests awhile, 
Upon my Shining Mountains high, 
And the sun will pause to peek, 
Where my lush green valleys lie. 
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Here the Deer will often rest, 
Just to hear a Robin’s song, 
The thirsty Coyote stops to drink, 
From the streams that flow along. 


The giant Moose and antlered Elk, 
Pass like shadows in the night, 

And the great Horned Owl will startle, 
The Blue Grouse into flight. 


My trails wind toward the Heavens, 
Etched with borders of Goldenrod, 
Here one walks a little taller, 
Feeling mighty close to God. 


God set apart for me this land, 

Tall and mighty with room to grow, 
Here I was born and named Montana, 
One hundred years ago. 


TRIBUTES TO SENATOR MUNDT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, today 
is an event in the life of one of our col- 
leagues and also in the history of his 
State. 

This day, Senator Munnpt, of South 
Dakota, will have served longer in the 
Congress—meaning his service in the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate—than any Member from that State 
since it was admitted to statehood. 

It was in November of 1889—75 years 
ago—that South Dakota joined the sis- 
terhood of the Union. Since that time, 
18 different Senators have served that 
State. But Senator Munprt, with 10 years 
of service in the House and 16 years in 
the Senate, has thus served his State at 
the Federal level longer than any other 
person. 

This is indeed a tribute to his service 
to his State. During his service as a 
Congressman, his constituency embraced 
one-half of a State which has an area of 
77,000 square miles. This in itself gave 
him a large area to represent. When he 
came to the Senate, he became a Senator 
for the entire State. 

Today, after more than a quarter of a 
century of service, he is in prime health. 
He is vigorous and happy. He has an 
unfailing sense of humor; and today he 
merits from his colleagues in the Senate 
a truly royal salute for the way in which 
he has represented not only the people 
of South Dakota, but the people of the 
United States as well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join the distin- 
guished minority leader in extending 
felicitations and good wishes to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt]. I have had the 
honor of serving with Senator Munpt in 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, and I have come to know him 
very well during the years of our service 
in both Houses of Congress. This is a 
momentous occasion; and it marks a 
milestone, not only in the history of 
South Dakota, but also in the history of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I join the 
leadership in extending congratulations, 
perhaps not so much to Senator MUNDT 
as to the people of South Dakota, who 
have been privileged to enjoy his rep- 
resentation of them in the Congress 
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longer than any other Member of Con- 
gress from that State. 

Senator MunDT’s record, of course, is 
well known both nationally and inter- 
nationally, as well as in his home State 
of South Dakota. The people of South 
Dakota have been very fortunate in hav- 
ing the benefit of Senator MUNDT’S sery- 
ices for this great length of time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute and con- 
gratulations to Senator MUNDT, of South 
Dakota, on completing a longer term of 
service in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate than any other Member 
from South Dakota. 

It was my pleasure to serve with Sen- 
ator Munpt on the Committee on Agri- 
culture for several years. I do not know 
of anyone who made a harder fight for 
the farmers of his own State, of our 
country, and for agriculture in general. 
He is a strong fighter for his State and 
for our country. 

We are happy to commend him on this 
day. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I salute the senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] for 
two important milestones, that of having 
served his State of South Dakota in the 
two Houses of Congress for more than a 
quarter of a century. This is longer 
than any other South Dakotan has ever 
served. 

The Senator from South Dakota was 
elected to Congress during the depres- 
sion years of the 1930’s. Anyone who 
was elected at that time from an agri- 
cultural State such as South Dakota had 
to be not only familiar with farm prob- 
lems but sympathetic to them. 

One of the things I like about the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is that through 
all the years since that time he has not 
forgotten the problems of the principal 
industry of his State; namely, that of 
agriculture. 

He has distinguished himself in many 
fields, largely as a great investigator and 
also as an accomplished debater. 

I know the Senator best for his serv- 
ices on the Appropriations Committee 
and the Agriculture Committee where 
I have served with him during most of 
my 20 years in Congress. As a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, he has 
always been prudent with the taxpayers’ 
money. He is probably one of the best 
posted members on the Appropriations 
Committee. Largely through his efforts, 
appropriations are hundreds of millions 
of dollars less than they would other- 
wise have been. 

He has made many marked contribu- 
tions to agriculture through his long 
years of service on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee and since. Agricultural programs 
have many faults but they would have 
been much greater if it were not for the 
many fine contributions of the senior 
Senator from South Dakota on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, today 
marks the day on which the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] will have served 
longer in Congress than any previous 
Member from South Dakota since state- 
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hood, based on his combined record of 
service in the House and Senate. 

Senator Munopt has been a useful, ef- 
fective, and acknowledged leader in the 
Senate. He has a distinguished service 
record in and out of Congress. He has 
served on leading committees of both the 
House and Senate and has been a prolific 
writer. He has had a continuing and 
very deep interest in the concerns of his 
State and the Nation. 

He is the author of a number of im- 
portant bills and resolutions. He has 
had more years of experience in serving 
on investigative committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House than any other Mem- 
ber in the history of Congress. 

I congratulate Senator Muxpr on this 
milestone in his career. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with my colleagues who have 
congratulated the very distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
who has, as of today, served longer in 
Congress than has anyone else from his 
particular State. 

I have had the opportunity of being 
with my colleague only for the past 3 
years. During that process I have had 
an opportunity to work with him. Both 
of us have tried to persuade the admin- 
istration to formulate some foreign pol- 
icy in connection with giving the Cubans 
a chance to recapture control of their 
own government. 

I have also had the opportunity to 
work with him in connection with his 
efforts, which almost met with success, 
to prevent the Export-Import Bank from 
using its credit to guarantee Russian 
credit for sales of wheat to Russia by this 
country. 

In both activities the Senator from 
South Dakota distinguished himself in 
his clear and analytical thinking and his 
concern for the welfare of the country. 

In addition to my own statement, I had 
spoken with the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], just be- 
fore he had to leave, and he asked me to 
include a statement which he had pre- 
pared in recognition and honor of Sen- 
ator MUNDT. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by the Senator from Kentucky 
be included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORTON 

As of today, our esteemed colleague from 
South Dakota, Mr. Munprt, has served longer 
in Congress than anyone else from that 
State. Congratulations are in order, but I 
am not sure where they belong. Perhaps 
they should go to the voters of South Da- 
kota for their good judgment; perhaps to us 
in Congress for our good fortune, or per- 
haps to the Senator for his unstinting serv- 
ice to the country. 

His record commends him to all of us. 
He has authored more than his share of im- 
portant legislation. At present, the Mundt 
bill for electoral reform is pending in the 
Judiciary Committee. It has been my great 
privilege as a cosponsor to be associated with 
the Senator for this legislation. He has 
worked tirelessly and at length in its be- 
half, and if it eventually becomes law, it 
would effect a momentous change in the 
manner we choose Presidents. 
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He wrote the resolution by which Con- 
gress approved an International. Organiza- 
tion of Educational and Cultura] Affairs. 
The heart of this resolution was incorporated 
into the United Nations Charter, and the 
United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organizations (UNESCO) was the 
result. 

The Smith-Mundt Act gave birth to the 
Voice of America in 1948. 

In 1945 he was a member of a congres- 
sional delegation traveling extensively in 
Russia. The resulting report warned partic- 
ularly against appeasement of the Soviet 
Union. 

He was an original sponsor of the initial 
section of the Internal Security Act. His leg- 
islation was the first introduced by a Re- 
publican and passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress over the veto of a Democratic President 
since the turn of the century. 

Legislation he coauthored led to the agri- 
cultural surplus disposal program, which in 
turn led to the food-for-peace program. 

He fought for the establishment of the 
governmental motor pool. The General 
Services Administration estimates that this 
has saved taxpayers $15 million. 

Besides being a first-rate legislator, he is 
an orator, educator, conservationist, and 
writer of distinction. 

He is also a friend with whom I am proud 
to serve as a Senator and a Republican. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join this salute to our distin- 
guished colleague, Kart MUNDT, on the 
occasion of his 26th year of service in 
the Congress. With a record of five con- 
secutive terms in the House, followed by 
16 years in the Senate, KARL MUNDT has 
earned the title of “Senior Statesman” 
and has set a new record for congres- 
sional service in his State as well. 

In addition to sharing a common 
boundary between our two States, I have 
worked side by side with the senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota on the Appro- 
priations Committee. I know him to be 
both a responsible guardian of the Na- 
tion’s pocketbook and a dedicated pro- 
ponent of progress. His efforts have re- 
sulted in incalculable savings of the tax- 
payers’ dollars while accomplishing last- 
ing improvements on our national scene. 

As the moving force behind many sig- 
nificant legislative measures, he can point 
with pride to their success and renewed 
support. The agricultural surplus dis- 
posal plan, which paved the way for the 
food-for-peace programs, and the Voice 
of America, which was sent on its way by 
the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948, are but 
two programs for which he is directly 
responsible. The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion—UNESCO—prospered from Sena- 
tor Munpt’s work very early in the life 
of that organization. His interest and 
activities in presidential electoral college 
reforms have made him an acknowledged 
leader in this much needed movement. 

Perhaps, more than anything else, as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, KARL MunDT has earned the title 
of “Statesman.” Keenly aware of the 
dangers of communism, he has neverthe- 
less maintained the presence of mind 
which has provided an effective voice 
above the frenzied. Likewise, highly 
controversial congressional investigations 
have benefited over the years from his 
resourceful and responsible leadership. 

In honoring him for his new milestone 
in achieving the longest tenure in the 
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Congress of any South Dakotan, I know 
I express the sentiments of all my col- 
leagues in saying, well done. We wish 
you, KarL, many more years of distin- 
guished service. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, on January 3, 1939, 
I was sworn in as a Member of the House 
of Representatives. On that same day, 
our colleague in the Senate, Senator 
Kart MUNDT, of South Dakota, was like- 
wise sworn in. 

He has served the State of South 
Dakota continuously for a longer period 
of time than has anyone else in the his- 
tory of that State. 

It had not been my privilege to meet 
Senator Munpr prior to the date upon 
which we were both sworn in, in the 
House of Representatives. I had heard 
a great deal about him, because at that 
time he was a well-known speaker 
throughout the United States. He had 
gained considerable prominence in the 
field of conservation. He had been 
elected as State president of the Izaak 
Walton League in South Dakota. He 
had served as national vice president of 
the Izaak Walton League. He was one 
of the editorial writers for Outdoor 
America. He had gained much promi- 
nence in many lines. 

No doubt there are many accomplish- 
ments that stand out in the congres- 
sional service of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. He has au- 
thored important legislation. He has 
served on committees that had much 
to do with framing the policy of Con- 
gress. But perhaps the one service that 
stands out almost uniquely is his record 
of investigative work. 

Soon after coming to the House of 
Representatives, he was appointed to a 
place on the Committee To Investigate 
Un-American Activities. This was 
known as the Dies committee. Senator 
Monot lent his great influence to that 
committee as a diligent and effective 
questioner, as a persistent worker, and as 
a digger for facts, yet balanced with a 
sense of fairness and a sense of appro- 
priateness, nevertheless driving ahead 
that the investigation might be a success. 

Since then he has served on many in- 
vestigations, including the work of the 
special investigative subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
of which he is the ranking minority 
member. He served on the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field. 

Many of the important investigations 
that have taken place in the last quarter 
of a century have borne the imprint of 
our colleague Senator MUNDT. 

Not only is Senator Munpr rightly her- 
alded as an able legislator; but, because 
of his many contributions in many lines 
of activities, as one who has contributed 
to the welfare of our country. 

One activity I may mention is that he 
was one of the organizers of the Na- 
tional Forensic League, a nationwide 
honorary society recognizing meritorious 
work in high school competitive foren- 
sics. Since his work in organizing this 
society, 600 chapters in 42 States have 
been created. He has served continu- 
ously as its national president for more 
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than 20 years. He was the editor of its 
magazine, the Rostrum. 

His activity as a citizen includes such 
posts as past district governor of Ki- 
wanis. 

As a lecturer, he has appeared in at 
least 48 of the States of the Union. He 
has also spoken in Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, Scotland, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Finland, Russia, Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Switzerland, Germany, Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Greece, Turkey, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Portugal. 

Senator Munopr is a successful writer. 
His works have appeared in Reader's Di- 
gest, the American Legion, Collier's, 
Coronet, the Nation’s Schools, Outdoor 
America, Mechanix Illustrated, Success- 
ful Farming, the Country.Gentleman, the 
Forensic, U.S. News & World Report, the 
Christian Advocate, Pathfinder, Fair- 
play, Vital Speeches, Education, This 
Week, the Catholic Educator, Liberty 
magazine, Yale Political, the Kiwanis 
Magazine, and many others, 

This distinguished colleague of ours 
has a record of service that not only is 
long in years, but rich in its contribu- 
tions to our country. 

The Senator is to be congratulated 
upon this period of service. Not only 
that; the State which he so ably repre- 
sents should be congratulated, and we 
congratulate it. 

Senator Munpt has a number of very 
fine hobbies, one of which is fishing. I 
know he enjoys it. Iam unable to vouch 
for his proficiency in it, although I have 
observed him in that hobby on many 
occasions. I am reminded of the wisdom 
that has been handed down through the 
ages If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again.” This distinguished man has 
succeeded in everything else he has 
undertaken. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I wish to endorse what 
the Senator from Nebraska has said 
about the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota, and also to associate my- 
self with his remarks. 

If the Senator from South Dakota 
wishes to indulge himself in his hobby, 
let him accept my invitation to come to 
my ranch in the State where there is 
the best fishing in the Nation—Wyoming. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

I close on a more serious note by 
saying that throughout his career, one 
thing that stands out above everything 
else is the patriotism of Senator MUNDT 
and his devotion to our system of govern- 
ment, our economic system, and the 
American tradition. 

We are happy to extend him our con- 
gratulations. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if I may 
add a word to what has been said in 
tribute to the Senator from South 
Dakota, we have very frequently worked 
together in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and I have always found him faith- 
ful to the arduous tasks that face us in 
the committee. 

Mr.ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 
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Those of us who work with him, par- 
ticularly on appropriations, know how 
effective he can be in looking after the 
financial business of the country, but also 
how well he can support his own point of 
view and his own thoughts on the floor of 
the Senate. 

He is a real working Senator, one 
whom we all count on. I am sure every- 
one will agree that once he espouses a 
cause he does it to the absolute limit and 
to the best of his abilities. This is the 
kind of Senator we like to have in the 
Senate. This is the kind of Senator we 
ourselves would like to be. 

I wish to add my congratulations to 
those of the many other Senators who 
have congratulated him today. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota on the record which 
he has set as one who has served long- 
est in the Congress from his State 
since its beginning. 

It is indeed a high honor and a well- 
deserved tribute to the hard work and 
dedicated service which the Senator 
from South Dakota has rendered. 

Those who serve with him know how 
extremely able, articulate, and consci- 
entious he is. We rejoice with him in 
any record that he sets—this one par- 
ticularly. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with 
the remarks that have been made this 
afternoon about the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Like many other Senators, I had the 
privilege of serving with him in the 
House of Representatives, and now for 
12 years in the Senate. 

I have always found the Senator from 
South Dakota to be not only an able 
and capable Senator, but also one who 
makes service in this body a very pleas- 
ant one indeed. 

It has been a great privilege and a 
great opportunity for me to be able to 
serve with him for almost a quarter cen- 
tury in the House and Senate. I am 
proud of that association. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, trib- 
ute is being paid to the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
because of his long and distinguished 
service in the Senate. 

My contact with him has not been so 
lengthy as that of other Members of the 
Senate. I have enjoyed his dynamism, 
the preciseness of his mind, and the fa- 
cility with which he presents his views 
on problems coming before the Senate. 

Above all, I have learned to admire 
him for the fortitude which he possesses 
in taking positions on the important 
pieces of legislation which are pending 
before the Senate. 

I salute him. I wish him many years 
of good health and many more years of 
service in the Senate. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
want to join in the congratulations that 
are being extended to my colleague from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunpT] on his long 
years of Senate service. 

Although he and I frequently differ 
on public issues, I have appreciated his 
congenial and courteous attitude toward 
me as a freshman Senator. 
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I wish him good health and Godspeed 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. MUNDT subsequently said. Mr. 
President, during the course of the day a 
number of my colleagues took the floor 
to comment on the fact that as of today 
the senior Senator from South Dakota 
has established a new record of longevity 
in the Congress as a Representative and 
Senator from the State of South Dakota. 

I did not hear many of those who 
spoke. I was detained because of official 
business. I did hear what some of them 
had to say. I would certainly be insensi- 
tive and ungrateful were I not to express 
my appreciation for those generous and 
warmhearted expressions from my asso- 
ciates in the Senate on both sides of the 
aisle. 

I appreciate very greatly their re- 
marks, and I also appreciate the for- 
bearance and support of my South Da- 
kota constituents whose confidence in 
me during the 26 years I have been in 
public life in Congress has made this 
record possible. 

On this the 9,303d day of my service in 
the Congress of the United States, I 
simply want to say that I have enjoyed 
every hour and every day of that service. 
Each day has been an interesting, in- 
formative, and challenging experience. 

Iam grateful to Senators who took the 
floor to take part in the testimonial 
speeches this afternoon. 


SEA TRIALS OF POLARIS NUCLEAR 
SUBMARINE U.S. S. “JAMES MADI- 
SON’—LETTER FROM ADMIRAL 
RICKOVER 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, from 
time to time, I have received from Ad- 
miral Rickover reports of the sea trials 
of our nuclear fleet; and it is reassur- 
ing to know that the United States is 
making great strides in this area of our 
security, 

I have received another such report of 
the first sea trials of the U.S.S. James 
Madison, our 23d Polaris nuclear sub- 
marine, which, together with the 20 at- 
tack-type nuclear submarines now in 
operation, makes a total of 43. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an excerpt from 
Admiral Rickover’s letter, which honors 
the memory of one of the founders of 
our Nation and its fourth President. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S.S. “James Maptson” (SSBN-627), 
Fleet Post Office, New York, N.Y. 

Dear SENATOR AIKEN: 

* * + * * 

Each member of the small band of gifted 
and patriotic men who shaped the American 
political system made his own unique con- 
tribution to the great constitutional task. 
Madison had the brilliantly logical mind 
that made him the chief theoretician of the 
principles of republican government; he is 
rightly called the father of the Constitu- 
tion. He was also that rare man of intel- 
lect who knows how to persuade men by 
appealing to their reasoning capacity rather 
than to their emotions. His essays in the 
Federalist are as pertinent today as when he 
wrote them. No one has stated more clearly 
than he that in a democracy the people are 
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the sole source of all political power—that a 
free society pivots on the autonomous citi- 
zen whose essential human rights must be 
forever inviolate. No more persuasive case 
for our system of government has been made 
than Madison’s words in the Federalist: 

“It is evident that no other form would 
be reconcilable with the genius of the people 
of America * * * with the fundamental 
principles of the Revolution.” 

Today freedom is on trial over vast areas 
of the world. Even in our own midst there 
are fainthearted and impatient men who 
question the ability of democracy to survive. 
Let us ponder Madison’s words written when 
he was President: 

“The American people * * * have had ex- 
perience of their * * * Constitution, the off- 
spring of their undisturbed deliberations 
and of their free choice * * * it is found 
to be capable, without losing its vital ener- 
gies, of expanding itself over a spacious ter- 
ritory with the increase and expansion of 
the community for whose benefit it was es- 
tablished.” 


INVASION OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, again 
I bring the attention of the Senate to the 
mass invasion of my State by certain so- 
called civil rights leaders and a thousand 
or more students and former students 
and others who have formed what they 
call a “crusade” in invading the State of 
Mississippi, which they began yesterday. 

These students are being misled by 
their leaders. Actually, they are pawns 
in the hands of skillful operators. The 
students have been led to believe that 
they are on a patriotic mission and will 
be able to render a service to the colored 
people. While their leaders preach 
peaceful means and passive resistance, 
their real plan is to arouse strife and 
violence. This will be the inevitable re- 
sult if their plan is continued. 

This invasion of my State is sponsored 
by the Congress of Federated Organiza- 
tions—COFO—which is made up of the 
following: Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee—SNICK; Congress of 
Racial Equality CORE; National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People—NAACP; and Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference—SCLC. 

The National Council of Churches has 
announced adoption of a tentative 
budget of $250,000 to support a task 
force which will go to Mississippi this 
summer. The National Council of 
Churches will pay 60 percent of the 
above cost and the World Council of 
Churches will pay the remaining 40 per- 
cent. Apparently, this money will be 
contributed to the overall Mississippi 
summer project, although it could be a 
separate drive. 

It is clear now that the real purpose of 
these groups is to seek to obtain Federal 
intervention in the State of Mississippi. 
They will create conditions that will 
provoke hostility and then they will seek 
to induce the President of the United 
States to send Federal forces of some 
kind into the State. 

Columnist Joseph Alsop in a recent 
column pointed out that this was their 
purpose. He had this to say: 

The real aim of SNICK and other extreme 
Negro organizations is to secure the mili- 
tary occupation of Mississippi by Federal 
troops. 
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Briefly, these leaders seek Federal in- 
tervention and direct Federal control by 
the President of the United States over 
all major activities in my State. 

To be successful in this goal or aim, 
they must arouse strife and provoke vio- 
lence. Otherwise, their mission will be a 
failure. 

Mr. President, the invasion by a thou- 
sand or more individuals, under present 
conditions, will necessarily stir emotional 
feelings and create strife—and may lead 
to violence. 

Let there be no mistake about it. 
Mississippi is being used as the “whip- 
ping boy.” For weeks it has been al- 
most impossible to pick up a newspaper 
of any day which did not have at least 
one story about the plans of racial orga- 
nizations to invade Mississippi this sum- 
mer. 

Day after day, the headlines have read: 
“Mississippi Marked for New Invasion”; 
“Focus on Mississippi’; “SNCC Head- 
quarters Moving to Mississippi“; South 
Girds for Crisis”; “Rights Campaigners 
Off for Mississippi’; “Mississippi Fears 
Violence in Invasion by Student Volun- 
teers.” 

These conditions are further accentu- 
ated by the fact that the majority of 
the leaders of this group are not respon- 
sible people. Few, if any, are versed at 
all in the customs and habits of the peo- 
ple, either Negro or white. 

A further condition that will inflame 
the passions and tend to create strife and 
turmoil will be the intensified news 
coverage that will be given this invasion 
by all news agencies. Each and every 
small incident which may occur will daily 
be recited in 100 ways throughout the 
news media of the Nation, thus creat- 
ing more conflict and rising tension. 

These people—or self-styled “‘cru- 
saders”—were not invited to the State of 
Mississippi by either the responsible 
white or Negro people. 

It is time for commonsense and the 
lessons of human experience to be used. 

It is ridiculous on its face for a group 
of 1,000 or more people, led as these are, 
to go into a State in time of emotional 
stress and strain—under conditions of 
this kind—to talk about peace and pas- 
sive resistance when everyone knows 
that their leaders have these other pur- 
poses in mind. 

Therefore, I appeal to these students 
and young people going into Mississippi 
on this mission to reconsider and revise 
their plans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if they 
wish to spend the summer months in 
what they may consider civic endeavors, 
I believe that each individual in the 
group can readily find some endeavor in 
their own home State which offers op- 
portunities that will be both constructive 
and helpful. 

As this plan has as its real purpose cre- 
ating conditions where the President of 
the United States will be called on to send 
Federal force to aid and protect the 
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group, I call on the President now to at 
least say a word of advice and counsel 
to the members of this group in an effort 
to prevent the carrying out of this mis- 
sion. 

The people of Mississippi do not know 
what to expect. Frankly, as one of their 
Senators, I am not able to advise them 
just what to expect. I do advise them 
that, so far as they can, they should ig- 
nore this group. This cannot always be 
done. But, if possible, I advise them not 
to give them an incident. 

In my most recent Washington Re- 
port, dated May 28, 1964, I advised the 
people of Mississippi as follows: 

Over the past several years, our people 
have shown remarkable patience and re- 
straint, under the most severe provocation. 
During demonstrations by imported racial 
agitators in many of our Mississippi com- 
munities, our mayors, sheriffs, and other lo- 
cal officers have done an excellent job. Their 
success in coping with these lawless activi- 
ties has reflected great credit on themselves, 
their communities, and our State. Those 
looking for something to criticize have found 
little comfort in the way our local law en- 
forcement officials have dealt with these try- 
ing ordeals in Jackson, Greenwood, and other 
areas. 

The word has already gone out that at- 
tempts will be made again this summer to 
use Mississippi as the whipping boy—for 
civil rights demonstrators to invade our State 
again, and on a larger scale than ever be- 
fore. Our citizens will thus be confronted 
with new and trying ordeals. 

More than ever, it is essential that we ex- 
ercise judgment, discretion, and restraint. 
We can best serve and help the cause by 
leaving these matters to our State and local 
Officials who are the ones to cope with the 
situation. We must back them to the limit. 
We must not try to take the law in our own 
hands. 


Mr. President, our officials have pre- 
pared and continue to prepare for this 
invasion of strifemakers as best they 
can. I know the Governor of Missis- 
sippi is deeply concerned as I have per- 
sonally discussed the matter with him 
many times over a period of many 
months. I know that he will endeavor in 
every way possible to carry out his re- 
sponsibilities and to maintain law and 
order. 

Our law enforcement officers at the 
county level are carrying on as best they 
can and will go the limit in preserving 
law and order. 

Mr. President, typical of the attitude 
of officers in other counties in the State, 
and the State law enforcement officers, 
is the statement of a fine law enforce- 
ment officer, Sheriff Arnold Simpson of 
Chickasaw County, Miss. This state- 
ment was published in the Times Post 
of Houston, Miss., on June 18, 1964. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement may be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

To the People of Chickasaw County: 

In recent weeks newspapers and television 
commentators have given State and even 
National notoriety to the prospect of Mis- 
sissippians playing un hosts to great 
numbers of nonresident visitors this summer. 
We hear on one hand they will number in 
the hundreds, and on the other hand they 
will number in the thousands. 
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As is often the case in such matters, per- 
haps this number is greatly exaggerated in 
either event. 

Be that as it may, as chief law enforcement 
officer of our county, and speaking for all 
law enforcement officers, including town 
marshals, deputies, and bailiffs, I want to 
take this opportunity to assure the people 
of our county that we are confident that 
we will maintain law and order in Chickasaw 
County this summer. Our job will be much 
easier, however, if all citizens will cooperate 
with us by following a few simple rules: 

1. Let us above all keep cool heads. 

2. In any disturbance let an officer of the 
law handle the situation. 

3. Immediately obey any instruction given 
by any officer of the law. Do not make his 
job harder by having to take time from 
serious problems to deal with you. 

4. Keep my office immediately informed 
of any matter which needs attending to. 
The officers of Chickasaw County are at your 
service 24 hours a day. 

5. Pay no attention to idle rumors or 
gossip. 

Now is the time for all residents of Chicka- 
saw County, white and colored, to stop, pause 
and think. We must remember that long 
after this summer comes and goes, we will 
still be living in Chickasaw County. 

We have had marvelous race relations in 
Chickasaw County since I moved here as a 
young boy many years ago. This has been 
no accident. Good people, white and colored, 
who wanted peace, harmony, and progress 
for all the people of Chickasaw County, have 
brought this about. 

I know that all of you want the good rela- 
tions which have existed in the past to 
continue. The thinking members of both 
races in our county can see that agitation 
and trouble-brewing is kept out of our coun- 
ty. All patriotic citizens sincerely concerned 
with the best interests of Mississippi de- 
voutly hope there will be no outside agitators 
come to our State to plague our people. Cer- 
tainly their being here serves no good or 
useful purpose, but rather, does incalculable 
harm, particularly to the colored race of 
Mississippi. 

We law officers of Chickasaw County, how- 
ever, are pledged to do, and certainly will 
maintain law and order, regardless of what 
transpires in Chickasaw County this summer. 

I know I can count on the complete co- 
operation of all good citizens, 


Respectfully, 
ARNOLD SIMPSON, 
Sheriff, Chickasaw County. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I di- 
rectly appeal to every parent to use what 
influence they may have with their sons 
or daughters in this group in pointing out 
other opportunities for service in their 
home State, as well as the possibility 
and danger of doing great harm rather 
than good in the field of race relations 
about which they know nothing. I also 
appeal to the parents of the members of 
this group to point out the possibility 
and danger of physical harm which could 
come to the members of the group or 
which they may bring to others. 

I appeal to the Governor of every State 
to really acquaint himself with the actual 
facts of this so-called “mission” and to 
issue a word of caution and warning 
to the young people of their State who 
may be taking part in this “summer 
project,” appealing to them to express 
their patriotism closer to home with 
problems in their own home State. 

I know that the Governor of Missis- 
sippi has made the same appeal to many 
of his fellow Governors at the recent 
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Governor’s conference at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

I appeal to each of my fellow Senators 
to advise their constituents who may be 
participating in this project of the 
possibility of doing far more good at 
home than away in Mississippi partici- 
pating in a mission of this kind which 
cannot succeed unless strife and violence 
is aroused. This fact alone should rule 
out such a mission. 

Mr. President, as evidence of the good 
faith and high purposes of the people 
of Mississippi in their effort to cope with 
this problem, as well as others, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recor at this point a statement 
by the Governor of Mississippi more 
than a month ago with reference to the 
so-called coming invasion. This state- 
ment was published in the McComb, 
Miss., Enterprise Journal of May 14, 
1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Enterprise-Journal, May 14, 1964] 
GOVERNOR DECLARES STATE Has A POLICY ON 


RIGHTS INVADERS—WILL TOLERATE No Vio- 
LENCE, HE Says 
(By Oliver Emmerich) 

Gov. Paul Johnson declared today that the 
State has a definite and official policy dealing 
with the impending threat of a Mississippi 
invasion this summer by thousands of civil 
rights demonstrators. 

“This policy is founded in law and order, 
in the preservation of peace and in avoiding 
violence in our State,’’ the Governor said. 

In an exclusive telephone interview with 
the Enterprise-Journal, Governor Johnson 
added, This policy applies to everyone * * + 
my own brother. We will counsel no in- 
subordination whether by white, Negro, or 
Chinese. We will not tolerate anyone taking 
the law into his own hand.” 

Said Governor Johnson, We suggest that 
private groups and individuals avoid taking 
the law into their own hands. There is no 
exception to this rule. The policy applies 
to everyone.” 


QUICK AFFIRMATIVE 


The Enterprise-Journal requested Gover- 
nor Johnson to say if the State of Missis- 
sippi had an official policy dealing with the 
expected invasion of demonstrators. His 
quick and certain reply was “Yes.” 

Then he added, “As Governor I have been 
hesitant to make statements. The more you 
talk about climbing the mountain the harder 
the mountain is to climb.” 
~ The Enterprise-Journal had suggested edi- 
torially that the State should have a public 
policy and that the people should be made 
aware of the policy so as to free the people 
from the fear of doubt, the confusion of mis- 
understanding and the potential of chaos 
which could lead to catastrophe. The Gover- 
nor indicated that he realized the truth of 
this position. He said further regarding the 
State's official policy: 


TO HELP LOCALS 

“The State’s policy will be applied swiftly 
and firmly.” In support of this policy it is 
known that law enforcement officers have 
been given special schooling in the handling 
of any situation which may arise. 
- Governor Johnson said, “The State under 
this policy will move in only when a county 
or municipality cannot cope with the situa- 
tion. The State will not take the lead at the 
local level. But the State will back up the 
sheriffs of our counties and the mayors of 
our towns and cities when they need help.” 
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ENTERPRISE-JOURNAL EXCLUSIVE 

Governor Johnson said, “If we divide the 
people the State will go to pot.” 

The Enterprise-Journal sought this inter- 
view with Governor Johnson with the pur- 
pose of informing its readers that the State 
does have an official policy, that this policy 
is studied and founded upon a knowledge of 
the problems involved and that it is pur- 
posed to avoid violence through strict, 
prompt, and effective law enforcement. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in this 
statement, the Governor says among 
other things: 


This policy is founded in law and order, 
in the preservation of peace, and in avoiding 
violence in our State. This policy applies 
to everyone * * * my own brother. We will 
counsel no insubordination, whether by 
white, Negro, or Chinese. We will not toler- 
ate anyone taking the law into his own hand. 


In other words, the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi is giving notice that, impartially, 
and with rigidity, he is going to do what 
he can do as an individual and as Gov- 
ernor to preserve law and order, and 
protect all the people. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record a statement to the people of 
Mississippi made by Mr. Balmer Hill of 
Natchez, Miss., president of the Missis- 
sippi Economic Council, which is the 
equivalent of the State chamber of 
commerce. This statement was pub- 
lished in the Jackson, Miss., Clarion 
Ledger, on June 19, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MEC PRESIDENT ASKS CALMNESS OVER STATE 


Balmer Hill, of Natchez, president of the 
Mississippi Economic Council, today called 
on all Mississippians to be calm, patient, and 
law abiding in the face of the expected civil 
rights demonstrations by outsiders coming 
into the State this summer. Mr. Hill’s 
statement was released following a meeting 
in Jackson with his advisory committee, 
composed for the most part of past presi- 
dents of the council. 

Mr. Hill said: 

“Within the next few weeks the patience 
and self-control of Mississippians will, no 
doubt, be taxed to an extreme degree by the 
unfriendly activities of many outside stu- 
dents and adults coming into our State. 

“It is imperative that we conduct ourselves 
with dignity, poise, forbearance, and, if pos- 
sible, even good humor. We should not 
gather into curious crowds or allow ourselves 
to be provoked into impulsive acts that 
would reflect discredit of our State. We 
should support the Governor in his declara- 
tions that law and order will be maintained 
and leave law-enforcement duties in the 
hands of those trained to handle these mat- 
ters. 

“We have great confidence that the sound 
judgment, self control and good sense of all 
our people of all races will prevail so the 
goodwill and good feelings which have al- 
ways existed will continue among the races. 

“We urge the citizenship in every com- 
munity to be alerted to the importance of 
these matters.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I again 
appeal to the President, the Governors, 
my fellow Senators, the parents, and 
others who can do so, to counsel and 
advise with these misled and misguided 
young people, urging them not to partici- 
pate in this mission. 


June 22 


CIVIL RIGHTS—CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, last 
Friday evening in the Senate, after 
months of long debate, the Senate ap- 
proved the civil rights bill, by a vote of 
73 to 27. Now, compliance with the 
bill will be the issue before the Nation. 
I have no doubt that the peaceful dem- 
onstrations of people seeking their con- 
stitutional and legal rights are consti- 
tutional manifestations under the first 
amendment—the right of assembly, the 
right to petition, the right of free 
speech. 

The bill which we have passed places 
in a legal and statutory framework the 
constitutional rights of our citizens and, 
beyond that, rights of opportunity. It 
was necessary to do this, and far better 
than to leave the issue outside the law. 
I hope not, but we may enter a difficult 
period. It is necessary that every effort 
be made to secure compliance by the 
States and our fellow citizens, and, if 
it is not obtained, through the orderly 
enforcement processes of law. 

I hope that these younger people and 
all others will give an opportunity for 
the processes of compliances and en- 
forcement, which are provided by law, 
to be undertaken. 

It will be easier for the rightful and 
legal processes of our system to achieve 
success if they are given time to come 
into play. Violence cannot be condoned. 

The Congress has passed the bill. Let 
the people of our country, Negro and 
white, give it the chance to work. I 
— 5 the demonstrations will be called 
off. 


POWER COMPANIES GAIN AS TAX 
SAVINGS BYPASS OREGON ELEC- 
TRIC CONSUMERS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Tax Revision Act of 1964 is pouring 
millions of dollars into the coffers of 
franchised public utility companies 
throughout the United States. On the 
basis of 1963 earnings, it has been esti- 
mated that the 2-percent reduction in 
the Federal corporation tax rate will add 
$50 million to funds of private electric 
utilties this year, and $100 million in 
1965. These figures, of course, do not 
include the amounts by which other 
franchised, public service monopolies 
such as telephone, gas, and water com- 
panies also will benefit. 

When the tax revision bill was before 
the Senate, many of us objected because 
the measure did not specifically provide 
“flow through” of the corporate tax sav- 
ing to customers of licensed utilities. 
The regulatory agencies of the several 
States now have the responsibility to de- 
cide in what manner, if at all, the con- 
sumers of electric power, the users of 
telephones, gas and water are to benefit 
— these vast tax savings of monopo- 

es. 

An article in the New York Times of 
Thursday, June 18, 1964, had the head- 
line, “Utilities Pressed To Share Tax 
Gain.” The article stated: 

Public service commissions and local au- 
thorities in 50 States are pressing utility com- 
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panies with varying degrees of success to pass 
on to consumers their 2-percent cut in Fed- 
eral income tax. 

Rate reductions with estimated annual sav- 
ings to consumers of $24 million have been 
reported in California. An almost equal 
success has been registered by the public 
service commission in Pennsylvania. In a 
majority of the States, the utility companies 
have already signified a willingness to co- 
operate. 


The New York Times survey went on 
to report: 

A great number of utility companies had 
already passed on their tax savings to the 
consumer or had requested permission to do 
80. 


But I was appalled the article made no 
mention of the State of Oregon as one 
of those where consumers would enjoy 
lower rates on their monthly power bills. 
Indeed, the Times writer was correct in 
this omission, because the Oregon State 
administration has taken the position 
that the money collected from power 
users to cover the companies’ Federal in- 
come tax bill need not all be used for that 
purpose. In Oregon, the tax cut will flow 
through to the power corporations, and 
not the power consumers. 

Utility rates in Oregon are based on the 
cost of doing business with a 52-percent 
corporate tax rate, and this is reflected 
in the monthly bill of householders. In 
Oregon, the householder will continue to 
pay the power companies on the basis of 
the 52-percent tax rate, although the 
companies actually pay at a 50-percent 
tax rate to the Internal Revenue Service. 

Oregon Gov. Mark O. Hatfield’s public 
utilities commissioner has decided to 
forgo rate cuts for utilities’ customers 
and pass along the Federal income tax 
savings to the corporations. This will 
constitute a grant of money collected 
from Oregon householders for the pur- 
pose of defraying corporation tax costs, 
so that the corporations can use the 
money for other purposes. This is con- 
trary to sound and equitable regulation 
of utilities by the State of Oregon, in my 
opinion. 

It will be argued that the private power 
companies will use this tax bonanza from 
its customers for new construction and 
services. But the Oregon State admin- 
istration has responsibility for proper 
regulation of its franchised utilities, and 
passing the tax saving along to the cor- 
porations is in defiance of that responsi- 
bility. Oregon power companies have the 
public utility responsibility to provide 
the services required by customers within 
their operating areas. As reward for ful- 
filling this responsibility, the utility cor- 
porations are guaranteed a fair rate of 
return on the investment required to 
provide the necessary service. If the 
Oregon corporations require more invest- 
ment funds to meet service requirements, 
this should be handled through the nor- 
mal ratemaking procedures, and not 
through surrender of regulatory juris- 
diction as has been done by Governor 
Hatfield’s administration. 

Mr. President, I ask consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp with my remarks, 
the New York Times article of Thurs- 
day, June 18, 1964, entitled “Utilities 
Pressed To Share Tax Gain” and an 
article from Federal Power Commission 
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News Digest of April 3, 1964, entitled 

“State Official Says Oregon Utilities To 

Use Tax Cut Savings for Programs.” 
There being no objection, the articles 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 18, 1964] 


UTILITIES PRESSED To SHARE Tax GaIn—Suc- 
CESS OF OFFICIAL EFFORTS To HAVE SAVING 
PASSED TO CONSUMER Has VARIED—MANY 
ARE COOPERATIVE—BIG RATE REDUCTIONS 
Have BEEN MADE IN CALIFORNIA AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

(By M. S. Handler) 

Public service commissions and local au- 
thorities in 50 States are pressing utility 
companies with varying degrees of success 
to pass on to consumers their 2 percent cut 
in Federal income tax. 

Rate reductions with estimated annual 
savings to consumers of $24 million have 
been reported in California. An almost equal 
success has been registered by the public 
service commission in Pennsylvania. In a 
majority of the States, the utility companies 
have already signified a willingness to co- 
operate. 

The economic motivation of the Federal 
Government's $11 billion tax reduction was 
to impart a new impulse to the national econ- 
omy by increasing the consumer’s purchasing 
power. It was generally assumed that cor- 
porate tax savings would be passed on to 
the consumer and would thus increase the 
amount of cash at his disposal. 


SOME HAVE PASSED SAVINGS 


A New York Times survey indicated that 
while a great number of utility companies 
had already passed on their tax savings to 
the consumer or had requested permission 
to do so, many others preferred to invest tax 
savings in new capital construction and 
equipment. 

In about a dozen States, the companies’ 
ambiguous reactions to urgings from their 
public service commissions are under careful 
scrutiny. 

The survey disclosed that the reaction pat- 
terns of the utility companies predominantly 
refiected their financial and economic con- 
siderations and did not refiect images of the 
States in which they conduct their business. 


A QUICK RESPONSE 


The responses of utility companies in some 
States generally considered to be politically 
conservative were liberal and swift in sup- 
port of the Federal Government's policy to 
stimulate the national economy through tax 
savings. 

These States included Mississippi, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Florida, Maryland, Colorado, and 
Kentucky. 

Utility companies in other States that co- 
operated to one extent or another with their 
public service commissions in reducing rates 
or proposing reductions were those in West 
Virginia, Delaware, Iowa, Illinois, California, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Utah, 
Nebraska, and Minnesota. 

In New York State, traditionally consid- 
ered a stronghold of liberalism, only two 
utility companies have so far cooperated 
with the public service commission and re- 
quested reduction of rates following the 
Federal tax cut. They were the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. and the Long Island Lighting 
Co. 

On May 26, the State public service com- 
mission approved a rate reduction by the 
Brooklyn utility that would save the con- 
sumer an estimated total of $1,125,000 in 
1964, of which $822,000 is represented by the 
tax savings. A million-dollar tax savings 
expected in 1965 will also be passed on to the 
consumer. 

On June 1, the Long Island utility applied 
new electricity rates that will save the con- 
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sumer an estimated total of $2,367,300 and 
an additional $550,700 in reduced gas rates. 
According to the public service commission, 
$525,000 in tax savings went into the total 
savings projected by the Long Island Light- 
ing Co. 

RATES UP FOR CON. EDISON 


The Consolidated Edison Co., of New York, 
has been granted a 5-percent increase elec- 
tric rate since the Federal corporate income 
tax reduction went into effect. It is reason- 
able to assume that the effects of the tax 
cut were taken into consideration by the 
commission. 

The New York Telephone Co., one of the 
giants in the communications industry, took 
the position that it would invest its tax 
savings in a presently planned major cap- 
ital construction and equipment program. 
On March 3, the company said that it 
planned to apply the tax savings to a $50 
million addition to its construction pro- 
gram over the next 3 years. 

The original plan was to invest an average 
of about $350 million a year for 3 years in 
new constructions. Clifton W. Phalen, pres- 
ident, said he estimated that the construc- 
tion program would create more than 2,000 
additional jobs within and outside the com- 


pany. 

Other telephone companies in the country 
shared the position of New York Telephone, 
but there were exceptions, The Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., for example, was 
authorized by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission to reduce rates, saving users 
about $400,000 annually. 


STATEMENTS REQUESTED 


Like all other public service commissions 
in the country, the New York State com- 
mission sent inquiries to the utility com- 
panies doing business in the State request- 
ing a statement of their intentions. 

Officials of the commission said many re- 
plies had been received and were being stud- 
ied carefully by the appropriate experts of 
the commission. The commission has the 
legal authority to enjoin a utility to reduce 
its rates. 

The major utilities in New Jersey have 
taken the position that recently enacted 
State surtaxes and their investments in new 
construction programs made it impossible 
for them to reduce rates despite substantial 
Federal tax savings. The New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. believes its estimated $2.5 mil- 
lion tax reduction will be largely offset by 
the New Jersey State surtax. It is also plan- 
ning an investment of $130 million in new 
constructions. 

The Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
of New Jersey, maintains that the estimated 
$1.5 million Federal tax savings will be offset 
by the New Jersey surtax by at least $2 
million, 

According to the survey, no rate-reduction 
requests have been received from utility 
companies nor are likely to be received from 
any in Nevada, Missouri, Rhode Island, and 
South Dakota. 

In Utah, Arkansas, and Vermont, the re- 
sponses of the utilities have been mixed. 
In Utah, one company recommended a rate 
reduction while two refused. Similar pat- 
terns were found in Nebraska. 

Alaska and Texas are in special situations. 
In Alaska, the utilities are generally coop- 
eratives, while in Texas each municipality 
regulates utility rates. 

In the final analysis, the public service 
commissions in all the States, with the above 
two exceptions, have powerful leverage on 
the utility companies and can use this ley- 
erage if the commissions are satisfied that 
the financial conditions and plans of the 
utilities still warrant rate reductions. 


CAREFUL SCRUTINY 


According to officials of the New York 
State Public Service Commission, the cases 
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of all the utility companies with the excep- 
tion of Brooklyn Union Gas and Long Island 
Lighting are under the most careful scru- 
tiny and the problem of rate reductions for 
the citizens of New York may require exten- 
sive study before decisions are rendered. 

The officials indicated that the commission 
was by no means satisfied with the results 
thus far. 

States in which no action has been re- 
corded and where the position of the utili- 
ties are under active consideration by the 
respective public service commissions in- 
clude Michigan, Wyoming, and Louisiana. 
The local authorities in Texas are concern- 
ing themselves with the rates in their local 
jurisdictions. 

The survey reports also indicated that the 
cases in the States where some utilities have 
responded to their commissions with re- 
quests for rate reductions were still open. 

TOTAL MAY BE IMPRESSIVE 

The projected savings to the consumer 
cannot be estimated until all the decisions 
have been made in the 50 States, but early 
decisions in the first months after the Fed- 
eral income tax reduction indicate that the 
final amount may be impressive. 

In the initial round, the estimated savings 
range from many millions to small amounts, 
depending on the size of the utilities. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, 15 companies 
reduced their electric rates by almost $20 
million and the Bell Telephone Co. of that 
State reduced its rates on May 1 by $2.1 
million. 

In Kentucky, three companies reduced 
their rates aggregating more than $2 million. 
In Colorado, the Public Service Co. reduced 
its rates by $1 million, while the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. announced 
it would plow back its $20 million savings 
into expansion and service improvement. 

Other early rate reduction savings by 
States were as follows: North Carolina, $6 
million; Minnesota, $3.7 million for 1964 
65; Maryland, $1.6 million; Florida, $10 mil- 
lion of which $4 million represents tax sav- 
ings; Virginia, $8 million; Utah, $420,567; 
Kansas, $2.1 million; California, $24 mil- 
lion; Iowa, $160,000; Oklahoma, $2.5 mil- 
lion; West Virginia, $873,000; North Da- 
kota, $1.7 million; Mississippi, $1.7 million. 


[From Federal Power Commission News 
Digest, Apr. 3, 1964] 
STATE OFFICIAL SAYS OREGON UTILITIES To USE 
Tax CUT SAVINGS FOR PROGRAM 


(Reprinted from the Portland Oregonian, 
Mar. 27, by Harold E. Hughes) 

Oregon expects to forgo rate cuts for utili- 
ties customers in order to encourage the use 
of Federal income tax savings in new con- 
struction and improved services, Jonel Hill, 
public utilities commissioner, indicated 
Thursday. The reduction in Federal income 
taxes of February 26 will give Oregon utili- 
ties millions of dollars that could be used 
for rate cutting, expansion of services, or 
investments. 

Hill said he thought the economy of Ore- 
gon would be more stimulated, in keeping 
with the intent of Congress, if the money is 
used for new construction and improved 
services. “If the income tax cut were relat- 
ed back to each utility customer,” Hill said, 
“his savings would be only a few pennies.” 
The PUC plans to look at each utility on its 
own facts. He said consideration would be 
given to: (1) Using the money for construc- 
tion and improved services; (2) if conditions 
warrant, to look at rate cuts; (3) use the 
money to head off rate increases. We are 
not taking the same position as California,” 
Hill said, “because the Oregon companies are 
smaller and the total dollars involved are 
not as large.” 
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He referred to an announcement William 
M. Bennett, California Public Utilities Com- 
mission president, said California utility cus- 
tomers would get a $50 million cut in rates 
by July 1. Bennett’s staff estimated rate 
reductions of one-half of 1 percent to 2 per- 
cent for large firms and somewhat smaller 
cuts for smaller utilities. Hill pointed to the 
$7 million construction program in Oregon 
planned by the Pacific Northwest Bell Tele- 
phone Co. with savings out of the income tax 
cut as the kind of effort that fulfills con- 
gressional objectives and is in line with Ore- 
gon PUC policy. 

In Washington, the utilities and trans- 
portation commission first moved in the di- 
rection of rate cutting, but then reversed 
its field after Gov. Albert Rosellini urged 
pressure on the utilities to put the money 
into construction so that more jobs would 
be created. In early March, Francis Pearson, 
chairman of the Washington Utilities and 
Transportation Commission had supported 
rate cutting, but under the amended order 
this week said that in addition, the tax sav- 
ings may go into expanded services. 

“This is what Oregon had in mind all 
along,” Hill said Thursday. 


GUADALUPE MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 
PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as author of S. 2296, to create the Guad- 
alupe Mountains National Park in Texas, 
I am very pleased to note that one of 
the Nation’s leading newspapers, the 
Houston Chronicle, has published a fine 
editorial in support of the bill. 

The bill would create a 75,000-acre 
park in the mountain range in Culber- 
son and Hudspeth Counties, 100 miles 
east of El Paso and 30 miles from Carls- 
bad Caverns in New Mexico, thereby 
adding greatly to the park complex that 
also includes the Big Bend National 
Park. 

In view of the growing need for tourist 
and recreation areas to be preserved for 
public use now and in the future, the 
article by the Houston Chronicle is most 
timely—Texas and the Nation already 
benefiting from the establishing of 
Padre Island National Seashore, off the 
Texas gulf coast. Tourists from all 
over the Nation are already making use 
of the fine seashore area, although nego- 
tiations for purchase of the land by the 
Government are still underway. 

Today our population reaches a total 
of 190 million. I believe that under the 
Department of Commerce estimates, to- 
day is the day on which the population 
of this country will reach 190 million. 
The filling up of the open spaces makes 
the preservation of the few available 
remaining good prospective national 
parks imperative. 

Last November the National Capital 
Parks Advisory Board visited the site 
and spent a night in the mountain 
peaks, where the elk and black-tail deer 
and other large animals roam, in the 
timber and vegetation peculiar to those 
mountain peaks. 

The need exists. The park site is avail- 
able. I ask unanimous consent that an 
article by Associate Editor Harold G. 
Pyle, which appeared in the Houston 
Chronicle of June 13, 1964, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GUADALUPE MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK Is 
NEEDED TO SPUR TOURIST INDUSTRY 
(By Harold G. Pyle) 

Friday was the 20th anniversary of the Big 
Bend National Park. It was on June 12, 1944, 
that the approximately 700,000 acres was 
transferred to the Federal Government, 

This grand tourist attraction was acquired 
by Texans through public subscription and a 
legislative appropriation of $1.25 million to 
be added to the national park system. It has 
been an asset and will be a greater one in 
years to come because the population is 
growing rapidly, tourism is developing even 
faster, and the land available for such huge 
publicly owned areas where people may take 
vacations is necessarily limited. 

The occasion is a reminder that congres- 
sional action has not been completed on the 
bills to create another national park in the 
same general area, the proposed Guadalupe 
Mountains National Park. This wildly beau- 
tiful terrain embraces the State’s highest 
peak. It should be public property. It not 
only would be a strong attraction for tourists 
in itself but it also would increase the vol- 
ume of visitors to the Big Bend Park. For it 
would be located between the Big Bend Park 
and the Carlsbad Caverns National Park; and 
one such tourist magnet attracts visitors to 
others. 

Precious few people will travel a thousand 
miles or more to visit the Big Bend National 
Park only, even if they are enthusiastic tour- 
ists who already have seen most of America's 
other vacation beauty spots. 

But add the proposed Guadalupe Moun- 
tains Park to the national system, and then 
get the word out over the country that three 
such great tourist attractions are available 
within a short distance of each other, with a 
side trip to Mexico as an extra added induce- 
ment, and business would pick up. 

It isn't often that a word of caution is 
sounded regarding expansion of any sort of 
business activity in this State. Texas con- 
tinues to grow ın population at a rate con- 
siderably above the national average. Our 
problem in the past has been to supply places 
for more people to live, more jobs for them 
to hold, and services of all sorts required to 
fill their needs, such as highways, more ade- 
quate water supply, etc. 

Consequently the construction industry 
has been extremely active in Texas in recent 
years. As was pointed out recently by Dr. 
John R. Stockton, director of the University 
of Texas Bureau of Business Research, the 
construction index in this State during 1963 
averaged 125 percent of the 1957-59 base; in 
April the index stood at 143.9 percent. 

Total construction expenditures in Texas 
have been more than $11 billion in the past 
11 years, he stated. 

In one respect Dr. Stockton sounded a note 
of caution; perhaps warning would be the 
better word. The large number of apartment 
houses under construction and planned is 
“the most disturbing feature” of the building 
situation in Texas, he asserted. 

“There is every indication that the popu- 
lation will continue to grow, but it is im- 
portant to realize that the need for construc- 
tion due to the shift of the population to 
the cities is likely to become less. 

“This is true simply because there are fewer 
persons left in the rural areas to move to the 
cities; in other words, this phenomenon of 
the postwar years is coming to an end be- 
cause most of the persons in the State have 
already moved to the cities. 

“Analysts of the industry are becoming 
worried about the vacancy rate in the newly 
constructed apartments and the increasing 
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difficulty of getting an occupancy rate high 
enough to make them profitable.” 

But Dr. Stockton has pointed out a situa- 
tion which, as he said, “should be watched 
carefully in the future.” It could be that 
the construction of apartment houses is be- 
ing overdone for the time being. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
today is the 20th anniversary of the en- 
actment of the GI bill, the greatest edu- 
cational measure in American history. 
Under the measure more than 11 million 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
war went to school and received educa- 
tional advantages. 

I shall have something further to say 
on the subject later today, but early in 
the day I want to call attention to the 
fact that this is a momentous and memo- 
rable day in American history. The 
measure opened the doors to higher edu- 
cation for many millions of American 
families of which no member had ever up 
to that time been to an institution of 
higher learning. 


UNJUST AND INEQUITABLE OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE AREA REDEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to speak briefly on the unjust and in- 
equitable operations of the area redevel- 
opment program. I have in mind the ex- 
perience of the Bellefontaine area of 
Ohio. In my hands I have a letter writ- 
ten by the chamber of commerce of 
Bellefontaine. The letter indicates that 
Logan County, where Bellefontaine is lo- 
cated, recently was in contact with a na- 
tional industry which was seeking a site 
for the establishment of a branch. The 
person who was in charge of the work of 
seeking the site initially came from 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. He went to Belle- 
fontaine and was in contact with the 
civic leaders and bankers of that com- 
munity, discussing the practicability of 
establishing this industry in that area, 

All went well. Indications were that 
the plant would be established in Belle- 
fontaine. But along came the specter of 
ARA, and soon Bellefontaine learned 
that it was out of the running; that the 
plant was to be established in an area 
where ARA funds were made available by 
the Federal Government. 

In the letter it is stated: 

However, we now find that we are com- 
pletely “out of the running” on this pro- 
gram as they are desirous of going into an 
ARA area, where basically “free” funds are 
available to buy land, construct a building, 
and train employment. 

We are fully aware of the many problems 
and disappointments involved in the field 
of industrial development. 

However, our bone of contention is that 
this field is enormously competitive enough 
between cities and counties throughout the 

United States, without the Federal Govern- 
ment stepping in and adding to the local 
competition by offering almost endless funds 
to specific “designated areas” for their de- 
velopment. We sincerely feel this is an 
infringement on the free enterprise system. 

We have lost this prospect and lost it due 
to the very source that we are supporting 
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through our taxes. We are not cognizant of 
how you have ever voted on ARA proposals 
or what your feelings are on this program. 


(At this point Mr. Inouye took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, with 
respect to that statement, I am glad to 
tell the executive manager of the Belle- 
fontaine Chamber of Commerce that I 
have fought ARA. I did so on the basis 
that I did not believe it was right for the 
money of Ohio taxpayers to be used to 
take industry away from Ohio and send 
it into other areas where ARA, with its 
largess, was doing the financing. 

We shall have many more instances of 
this type. In this case, it has now af- 
fected my State. I am sure that other 
States will have a similar experience. It 
is wrong. It should not be condoned. 
The whole program should be eliminated. 


COMPREHENSIVE DRAFT STUDY ON 
MILITARY MANPOWER 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to learn that within the last 
5 days apparently the Pentagon has de- 
cided to undertake a full and compre- 
hensive study of the draft which is some- 
what along the lines recommended in a 
letter of May 28 to the President signed 
by 18 Senators of both parties. Just 5 
days ago, on June 17, I received a reply 
from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget suggesting that the study then 
underway was adequate and that there 
was no need for an independent study 
by an impartial commission. 

Althought I am glad that the Defense 
Department has, over the weekend, de- 
cided to revamp its study to include 
many of the other aspects of the prob- 
lem, I still find it hard to see any valid 
reason to oppose a Presidential commis- 
sion, including qualified outside experts. 
To say that such a commission would 
become a political football, whereas a 
study conducted entirely within the con- 
fines of the Pentagon would not be a po- 
litical football is a very strange argu- 
ment indeed, and hardly one that stands 
up to objective evaluation. 

The fact is, Mr. President, if a thor- 
ough and wide-ranging study of military 
manpower is to be conducted and to win 
nationwide bipartisan backing, it is more 
important than ever that it be conducted 
independently of the Pentagon, where it 
is well known that top civilian officials 
do not relish having their views or de- 
cisions questioned by anyone else in the 
Department. A top-level Presidential 
commission, perhaps including such fig- 
ures, for instance, as Ralph Cordiner, 
former chairman of the board of General 
Electric, Gen. Lucius Clay, and possibly 
even former President Eisenhower, if he 
would consent to perform such an im- 
portant public service, as well as Defense 
Department, Labor Department, and 
other Government officials, would be far 
less likely to become involved in politics 
and would carry far greater weight in the 
country and in the Congress than the 
current Pentagon study, hastily con- 
cocted and apparently expanded within 
the last 5 days to meet some of the ob- 
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jections raised in the letter of May 27, 
signed by 18 Senators of both parties. 

Mr. President, the recent decision 
makes it all the more imperative that 
the draft study, now designed to cost 
$1 million, be impartially carried out. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, the text of the letters re- 
ferred to which were sent to President 
Johnson and the reply received from the 
Director of the Budget Bureau, dated 
June 18. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1964. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MrR. PRESIDENT: We would like to 
commend your efforts to secure a study of 
the operations of our draft laws. We feel 
that a comprehensive review of current pro- 
cedures for the procurement of military 
manpower is very much in order. 

As cosponsors of S. 2432, however, we are 
disappointed that the Pentagon is appar- 
ently scheduled to have full responsibility 
for an evaluation of its own operations. 
We feel that an independent commission, 
consisting of military men and civilians, 
legislators, and executive branch officials, as 
well as outside experts, could more effectively 
consider the broad implications of our pres- 
ent system and whatever changes or reforms 
might be helpful. We are disturbed that 
the Defense Department is opposed to an 
independent evaluation, as proposed in 
S. 2432. 

Just as even in the conduct of war, civilian 
control of policy continues, so military man- 
power policy should not be left solely in 
the hands of the Defense Department, but 
should have a broader base. Civilian partic- 
ipation is required, we feel, by the very scope 
of the problem of military manpower pro- 
curement, which affects significantly not 
only our military posture, but also our eco- 
nomic posture, particularly in the areas of 
employment and vocational training. 

We believe this issue deserves further 
attention and wider study, and we urge 
that the Defense Department and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget be asked to reconsider 
their opposition to this legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 

E. L. BARTLETT, J. GLENN BEALL, WAL- 
LACE F. BENNETT, CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, PETER H. 
Dominick, PauL H. DOUGLAS, ERNEST 
GRUENING, Jacos K. Javirs, KENNETH 
B. KEATING, THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
GEORGE S. MCGOVERN, JACK MILLER, 
THRUSTON B, MORTON, GAYLORD NEL- 
SON, MAURINE NEUBERGER, WINSTON L. 
ProuTY, HUGH SCOTT. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1964. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: This is in reply to 
a letter of May 27, 1964, which you and 17 
other Senators addressed to the President, 
concerning the administration’s position on 
S. 2432, “To provide for a comprehensive 
study and investigation of the adequacy of 
the present system of compulsory military 
training under the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, and for other purposes.“ 

We completely share your conviction that 
policy questions concerning the draft law 
must be evaluated in terms of their broad 
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implications for the Nation as a whole, 
rather than exclusively in military terms. 
You may be assured that the study currently 
underway, in fact, provides fully for civilian 
participation and control. The Defense De- 
partment aspects of the study are being con- 
ducted in the immediate Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense under the close supervision 
of the statutory civilian officials responsible 
for military manpower policies. The Secre- 
tary of Defense has specifically called for “a 
thorough and objective assessment of all as- 
pects of our military manpower procurement 
and utilization policies—the broad national 
implications of alternative courses of action, 
as well as the more limited impacts upon 
military requirements and cost effectiveness 
within the Department of Defense.” 

As stated in a letter from the Defense De- 
partment to the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on S. 2432, the 
study will be conducted in close collaboration 
with other agencies of the executive branch 
concerned with manpower problems, includ- 
ing the Departments of Labor and Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare and the Selective Serv- 
ice System. For example, those aspects of the 
study relating specifically to the impact of 
the draft system upon civilian employment 
and training will be developed by the Labor 
Department. Consultants and advisory com- 
mittees of these interested agencies will be 
utilized, as needed, in carrying out the agen- 
cies’ responsibilities in connection with the 
study. Since the President has directed that 
the results of the study be reported to him, 
such results will receive the broadest possible 
review before being approved. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that the 
administration has not expressed opposition 
to the objectives of S. 2432. Rather, we con- 
sider that establishment of a separate com- 
mission to study the problem at this time is 
not the best means to achieve the purposes 
for which the bill was designed. The study 
currently underway will include a very com- 
prehensive compilation and assessment of all 
of the facts relevant to the problem. It is 
scheduled for completion in less than 1 year’s 
time. The results of this study will, of course, 
be made available to the Congress along with 
any appropriate recommendations for legis- 
lation. The Congress would. then be in a 
position, through its regular legislative 
mechanisms or otherwise, to give considera- 
tion to this whole subject within the 2-year 
period contemplated for study by S. 2432. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
17 other Senators, who joined in your letter 
to the President. 

Sincerely, 
KERMIT GORDON, 
Director. 


ELMIRA’S 100TH YEAR 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
year represents the 100th anniversary of 
the incorporation of the city of Elmira. 
Elmira, in the county of Chemung, will 
celebrate its birthday this summer. A 
part of the celebration will be a soaring 
meet at Harris Hill on the 4th and 5th 
of July, another on Labor Day, and a 
third at the end of November, 

Mr. President, Elmira was the birth- 
place of the sport of soaring about 34 
years ago, and enthusiasts from all over 
the country frequently gather at Harris 
Hill for the exhilarating experience of 
a skysailing ride in a motorless plane. 

Mr. President, my congratulations to 
Elmira on its 100th anniversary, and my 
heartiest good wishes for the glider and 
other celebrations which will accompany 
this event. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
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text of an article which was published 
in the New York Times, Sunday, June 21, 
describing the joys of skysailing and 
the attractions of Elmira, which is one 
of the gateways to the Finger Lakes 
country of New York. ` 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BIRDMEN OF ELMIRA TO SOAR AT JULY 
FESTIVAL 
(By Ed Van Dyne) 

ELMIRA, N.Y.—A soaring meet at nearby 
Harris Hill on July 4 and 5 will be part of 
the celebration of Elmira’s 100th year as an 
incorporated city. Sailplane or glider pilots 
from all parts of the eastern United States 
will compete in goal-and-return speed flights 
and other events. The annual week-long 
Soaring Camp will follow. 

Modern American soaring began here about 
34 years ago, and since then Elmira has been 
the site of many of the national meets of the 
Soaring Society of America. The Harris Hill 
field has some of the finest facilities for soar- 
ing to be found, and the Schweizer Aircraft 
Corp., near the hill, is the largest manufac- 
turer of sailplanes in this country. It also 
operates a soaring school during the summer. 

Thousands of spectators are attracted to 
Harris Hill for major soaring meets. There 
will be three this season—the one on July 
4-5, another on Labor Day and a “snowbird” 
meet on November 26-29. Harris Hill also is a 
popular county-maintained park for year- 
round activity, including picnicking and 
summer and winter sports. 


ON CLEAR DAYS 


Sailplane rides of at least 15 minutes are 
offered on clear days. The price is $7.50. 

First-time sky sailing is an awesome expe- 
rience. At the start, there is the security of 
the tow cord, which is attached to the rugged 
little tow plane ahead. When enough alti- 
tude is gained, the cord is released, an opera- 
tion that is accompanied by a startling 
thump as the mechanism disengages. 

The passenger then may experience a mo- 
ment of doubt as he wonders what will keep 
the frail craft aloft, but the solid feel of air 
under the plane is reassuring. So is the 
thought that soaring in approved craft 
is extremely safe; there have been few se- 
rious soaring accidents at Elmira, and none in 
the soaring school’s 17 years of operation. 

There is a special exhilaration in motor- 
less flight. There is little vibration and 
no sounds other than that of the wind in 
the plane’s rigging and perhaps train whis- 
tles and the roar of aircraft warming up on 
the airport runways. 

Soaring is often a family affair in which 
all members take part, and children can 
earn soaring licenses at 14 years of age. 

A power pilot can learn to soar in 2 or 3 
days, while a person with no flying experi- 
ence can learn in 10 to 14 days. The cost 
of a sailplane ranges from $2,000 to $10,000. 

NOT AS POPULAR HERE 

Sky sailing in America has never reached 
the popularity it enjoys in other parts of 
the world, presumably because of our na- 
tional predilection for things mechanized. 
The Soaring Society of America has about 
5,000 members; European sky sailors number 
in the hundreds of thousands. 

One of the first sustained soaring flights 
in this country was made by a German 
pilot at Cape Cod in 1929. The following 
year, the first national soaring meet was held 
in Elmira. 

Also in 1930, the first known deliberate 
sustained thermal flight was made by the 
late legendary German pilot, Wolf Hirth. 
He flew from Elmira to Apalachin, N.Y., a 
distance of about 35 miles. The current 
distance record, held in Germany, is well 
over 500 miles. 


June 22 


There are three basic methods of sky 
sailing—ridge, thermal, and wave soaring, 

In ridge soaring, the pilot takes advantage 
of wind defiected by a mountain ridge and 
flies parallel to the edge of the ridge. Ther- 
mal fiying involves the use of columns of 
warm, moist air, which rise from sun-heated 
fields, pavements and the like. One flies 
in circles inside the column and rises with 
it; then the pilot glides out in search of 
another thermal column, regains altitude 
and repeats the process. 

The latest development in soaring is wave 
flight, or the use of air currents that flows 
up and over mountains. It is not yet fully 
understood, and is being studied and de- 
veloped in California, where winds from 
the Pacific flow over the High Sierras, and 
at Sugar Bush Ski Center, Vermont, which 
has a soaring facility. 


SOARING RECORD 


The soaring altitude record of 46,000 feei 
was made at Bishop, Calif., by wave soaring. 

For the visitor here, there are other nearby 
attractions. Mark Twain, who married an 
Elmira woman and spent many summers 
here, is buried in Elmira. The octagonal 
study in which he wrote “Tom Sawyer” is 
now on the campus of Elmira College. 

A few miles to the west of Harris Hill 
is Corning, with its glass works, glass mu- 
seum and summer theater. Elmira also is 
one of the gateways to the Finger Lakes 
country, including Watkins Glen State 
Park and the wineries that produce New 
York State’s white wines and champagnes. 

General information is obtainable from 
the Elmira Association of Commerce, 224 
William Street, Elmira, and data on soar- 
ing is available from the Elmira Area 
Soaring Corp. at the same address, 


THE SHORTAGE OF RAILROAD 
FREIGHT CARS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this 
morning the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issued its report in the matter 
of Ex parte 241, Investigation of Ade- 
quacy of Railroad Freight Car Owner- 
ship, Car Utilization, Distribution, Rules 
and Practices. 

Since I came to the Senate and dur- 
ing my previous service in the House, we 
have had a constantly recurring freight 
car shortage affecting shippers in my 
State on many occasions. Years ago, 
these freight car shortages were con- 
fined primarily to boxcars moving agri- 
cultural commodities. But that is not 
true today because shortages occur in 
all areas of the country and many dif- 
ferent types of equipment are involved. 

At the last executive meeting of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, S. 1063, 
the incentive per diem bill was ordered 
reported. Briefly, that bill would per- 
mit the establishment of new criteria 
which could be utilized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to aid them in 
dealing with car shortage problems. 

This legislation is a sound and con- 
structive transportation measure. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
repeatedly requested enactment of leg-. 
islation in this area. I am looking for- 
ward to the report of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee and it is my earnest 
hope and desire that the chairman, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson], will consult with the major- 
ity leader in an effort to obtain an early 
date for consideration of this most 
needed measure by this body. 


1964 


In today’s report of the Commission, 
we again find strong evidence of the de- 
ficiencies existing in ownership of cars 
by individual railroads throughout the 
United States. In almost every area 
there is a shortage of some type of car. 

Now, Mr. President, this problem has 
been studied on many different occasions 
by the industry and by the Commission. 
Most thinking management people in the 
railroad industry realize that something 
has to be done to prevent any further 
deterioration in the Nation’s car fleet. 
It is essential that the railroad car fleet 
be maintained at a high level to meet the 
needs of our industrial and commercial 
shippers and the needs of our national 
defense. 

During last year, I met with represent- 
atives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Association of American 
Railroads. We had on three separate 
occasions a serious shortage of boxcars in 
Nebraska and other areas in the West. 
At that time, prompt action by the then 
chairman, Laurence K. Walrath, resulted 
in the issuance of car service orders 
which were effective and which would 
help to alleviate the shortage. Mr. 
President, such assistance can only be of 
temporary nature because there simply 
are not enough railroad cars in existence 
at this time. When the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission directs that cars be 
sent to a certain area or designation un- 
der car service orders, they are merely 
reshuffling the car fleet and in almost 
every instance, some other area of the 
country and other shipper’s needs are not 
met. 

The problem is not a simple one. It is 
directly related to the per diem charge 
which is the daily car rental which one 
railroad pays to another railroad for the 
use of the latter’s car. Efforts through 
the Association of American Railroads, 
while commendable, have not stemmed 
the attrition rate, and as a result the car 
situation gets worse and worse as time 
goes on. 

Action must be taken now to prevent 
any further worsening of this situation. 
The Commission’s report is a very valu- 
able contribution and it certainly shows 
the extent of the seriousness involved in 
the shortage of cars. But mere studies 
are not enough. Something more must 
be done. 

Many railroads have placed orders for 
new cars, but I have noted that in many 
cases they are for special types of cars 
and that some cars will not be placed in 
general service, but will be restricted in 
their use. 

Prompt consideration of S. 1063 by 
this body would be of material assist- 
ance to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in finding an effective way to 
deal with this most serious transporta- 
tion problem. I am hopeful that we will 
enact S. 1063 into law this year. It is 
badly needed and it is constructive 
transportation legislation. 

Mr. President, because of the wide in- 
terest in this matter I ask unanimous 
consent that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s press release which is ex- 
plantory, and its report of the Commis- 
sion in Ex parte No. 241, may be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the release 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


RAILROAD FREIGHT Car SUPPLY FOUND INADE- 
QUATE FOR FUTURE NEEDS 

An Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
vestigation of the adequacy of railroad freight 
car ownership shows the railroad industry’s 
supply of freight cars is not sufficient to han- 
dle future traffic demands. 

The report of Division 3 by Commissioner 
Rupert L. Murphy, in Ex parte No. 241, In- 
vestigation of Adequacy of Railroad Freight 
Car Ownership, Car Utilization, Distribution, 
Rules and Practices, calls for further study 
to determine what rules, if any, may be neces- 
sary to alleviate this chronic freight car 
shortage. 

The division’s report points out that the 
national freight car fleet as of May 1, 1964, 
has dwindled to a new low of 1,503,318 cars, 
compared with a total of 1,667,176 cars on 
January 1, 1947. 

“Since 1947 the economy of the country 
has grown and the gross national product has 
doubled. At the same time the carriers’ car 
fleet has been reduced by over a quarter of 
a million cars, although there has been a rel- 
ative increase in capacity per car, The rail- 
roads have consistently assured Congress that 
they would conduct studies of the freight car 
situation but have apparently failed to im- 
plement such studies,” the report states. 

In view of serious recurring freight car 
shortages in all areas of the country, the 
Commission on December 23, 1963, instituted 
an investigation to obtain specific and cur- 
rent information on the adequacy of freight 
car ownership. All class I and certain class 
II railroads and switching and terminal com- 
panies were directed to file with the Commis- 
sion prior to April 1, 1964, data on revenue 
carloadings and actual average daily short- 
age of cars for the 5-week peak harvest pe- 
riod from September 29 through November 2, 
1963. 

Carriers were requested to estimate the 
percentage increase or decrease anticipated 
in freight car needs for a comparable 5-week 
peak traffic period in 1964. The required sta- 
tistics included installation and retirement 
of cars during 1963; ownership of cars on 
January 1, 1964; estimated installation and 
retirement of cars during 1964; and estimat- 
ed ownership of cars as of January 1, 1965. 

The returns show that in 1963, in addition 
to severe and damaging shortages of boxcars 
to move agricultural products, there were not 
enough gondola cars for hauling bar and 
coil steel, as well as carbon plate and tin- 
plate. There also was a lack of cars to haul 
iron ore. Coal mine operators lost produc- 
tion in Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania be- 
cause coal hopper cars were not available. 
In addition, shortages of covered hoppers and 
flatcars were reported. 

The report notes that at present, “there is 
a deficiency in the boxcar fleet which has 
seriously affected the assembling of cars by 
granger roads in sufficient numbers to meet 
the initial impact of the winter wheat har- 
vest. Also complaints are again being made 
by lumber shippers in the Northwest because 
they cannot obtain an adequate supply of 
wide-door and double-door boxcars. 

“To meet the estimated requirements dur- 
ing the 1964 test period, 33,000 more box- 
cars and 21,000 more gondolas will be re- 
quired,” the report estimates. On the same 
basis, an estimated 37,000 hopper cars will 
be needed to meet 1964 needs. 

“The returns confirm in more specific 
terms our previous information as to the 
existence of a substantial inadequacy of own- 
ership in more than one category of freight 
cars throughout the United States . The 
problem obviously requires a solution. Man- 
agerial discretion has not been able to solve 
it. The service order technique does not add 
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cars; it simply requires all shippers to share 
in this freight car poverty. (The Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Safety and Service issued 
four service orders in 1963 to promote more 
efficient utilization of the existing freight 
car supply.) 

“Car shortages of varying duration and 
severity have been with us for decades and 
in every national emergency. They have 
occurred each year during periods of peak 
loadings and in about every producing area 
of the country. Formerly they were con- 
fined to agricultural production and overlap- 
ping harvest seasons in particular areas. 
They are no longer a local problem and they 
are no longer limited to particular types of 
equipment. 

“To meet shipper needs, and competition 
within the industry and from other modes, 
there has been a trend toward the purchase 
of specialized freight cars attractive to indi- 
vidual shippers, with less emphasis on the 
replacement of plain boxcars. Special 
equipment has only a limited effect in re- 
ducing the existing shortages as only a rela- 
tively few large shippers are afforded relief 
by the new cars,” the report notes. 

“With the tax credits and depreciation al- 
lowances now available some carriers have 
increased their orders for new equipment. 
The equipment on order for the most part 
comes under the specialized classification. 
The need for so-called specialized equip- 
ment to meet customers’ requirements is 
readily recognized, since this equipment is 
designed to reduce or eliminate damage and 
to increase the cubic capacity. Increased ca- 
pacity of cars should reduce the demand for 
numbers of cars; but this does not eliminate 
the requirement of shippers for the conven- 
tional type car. 

“We are now convinced that a different and 
more comprehensive approach to ownership 
and control of freight car supply is necessary 
if the shippers of this country are to have 
the adequate national transportation system 
envisioned by the national transportation 
policy.” 

[Interstate Commerce Commission, June 22, 

1964; decided June 18, 1964] 

Ex PARTE No. 241; INVESTIGATION OF ADEQUACY 
OF RAILROAD FREIGHT CAR OWNERSHIP, CAR 
UTILIZATION, DISTRIBUTION, RULES AND 
PRACTICES 


Respondents as a group found to lack an 
adequate supply of freight cars. Further 
study leading to prescription of rules to al- 
leviate the car shortage problem approved. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSION: DIVISION 3, COM- 

MISSIONERS TUGGLE, MURPHY, AND WALRATH 


Commissioner Murphy: This investigation 
was instituted by order dated December 20, 
1963. Our purpose in instituting the pro- 
ceeding was to obtain specific and current 
information on the adequacy of freight car 
ownership. Another objective was to develop 
facts leading to the prescription of rules for 
alleviating the recurring problem of short- 
ages of freight car equipment. 

This phase has included a review of in- 
formation contained in our files covering 
car ownership in addition to that which re- 
spondents 1 supplied in response to a ques- 
tionnaire. See appendix B to the order of 
December 20, 1963. The questionnaire was 
designed to obtain specific information, from 
individual carriers, on the use of various 
types of cars during stated peak loading 
periods in 1963 and estimates for correspond- 
ing periods in 1964. A precise determination 
on an individual carrier basis of the ade- 
quacy of the car fleet has not been made 
during this phase of the investigation. How- 
ever, we have determined during a test pe- 
riod in 1963 on an overall basis and by 


The respondents are the class I railroads, 
and a selected group of class II railroads and 
switching and terminal companies. 
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districts the extent to which carriers were 
unable to meet shipper requirements for 
cars. 

General background 

Before considering the results of the re- 
turns to the questionnaire a review of the 
subject of freight car shortage is pertinent. 
Efficient use of cars has been a major con- 
cern for many years. To cope with this 
problem railroad management voluntarily 
established car service rules to promote 
prompt handling, movement and return of 
freight cars. For many years those rules 
and their accompanying per diem schedules 
have provided the best plan that railroad 
management has been able to devise for ef- 
ficient car utilization. An inherent weak- 
ness in those rules is that there are no 
sanctions which encourage adherence and at 
times there has been widespread disregard 
of the rules. 

In docket No. 29669, Car Service, Freight 
Cars, 268 I. O. C. 687, decided July 25, 1947, the 
Commission conducted an investigation for 
the purpose of determining, among other 
things, whether common carriers by railroad 
had been and were providing themselves 
with safe and adequate freight cars. The 
Commission determined that the respondent 
railroads as a group had failed to furnish 
adequate car service, to the detriment of the 
shipping public. However, no attempt was 
made to prescribe rules designed to correct 
this deficiency since we were led to believe 
that maximum efficiency in the utilization 
of freight cars would be accomplished 
through the wholehearted cooperation by all 
concerned in the loading and unloading of 
cars. Moreover, respondent railroads urged 
that the handling and distribution of 
freight cars be left to the system of private 
management which would be compatible 
with the principle of private operation of 
the railroads. 

Since 1947 the economy of the country 
has grown and the gross national product 
has doubled. At the same time the carriers’ 
car fleet has been reduced by over a quarter 
of a million cars, although there has been 
a relative increase in capacity per car. The 
railroads have consistently assured Congress 
that they would conduct studies of the 
freight car situation but have apparently 
failed to effectively implement such studies. 

We have attempted to alleviate the car- 
supply problem largely through the issuance 
of service orders, which is the medium by 
which the Commission, through its au- 
thority, may enforce upon the carriers 
changes in the published rules and regula- 
tions and, when emergencies exist, order the 
railroads to perform certain functions or to 
prohibit practices which, in the Commis- 
sion’s opinion, are detrimental to efficient 
freight car handling. 

Service orders have been issued requiring 
the prompt handling of cars by carriers, re- 
turn of certain specific ownerships to own- 
ing lines, restricting the loading of certain 
cars to specified areas, imposing against ship- 
pers and receivers increased demurrage 
charges for detaining cars,’ restricting light 
loading of cars, reducing free time on cars 
held awaiting unloading, restricting the cir- 
cuitous routing of traffic, and many other 
items tending to improve utilization of the 
freight car fleet. 

Moreover, although freight car shortages * 
may develop in particular situations even 
though car ownership is adequate, it is im- 
possible to prevent shortages if car owner- 
ship is inadequate. 


2 A somewhat similar sanction against car- 
riers—penalty per diem charges—was held 
unlawful in Palmer v. United States, 75 F. 
Supp. 63. 

3 Car shortages: The number of freight cars 
ordered by shippers which they could load 
and ship each day in excess of the serviceable 
revenue freight cars available. 
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Hence, the fundamental importance of this 
investigation is to determine whether owner- 
ship of freight cars by respondents is suffi- 
cient to enable them to furnish adequate car 
supply. 

Car shortages of varying duration and 
severity have been with us for decades and 
in every national emergency. They have oc- 
curred each year during periods of peak 
loadings and in about every producing area 
of the country. Formerly they were confined 
to agricultural production and overlapping 
harvest seasons in particular areas. They are 
no longer a local problem and they are no 
longer limited to particular types of equip- 
ment. 

In 1963, in addition to severe and damag- 
ing shortages of boxcars to move agricul- 
tural products, there were shortages of gon- 
dola cars used to haul bar and coil steel, 
as well as carbon plate and tinplate. There 
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was a tightening of the supply of cars to haul 
iron ore. Coal mine operators lost produc- 
tion in Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania be- 
cause adequate coal hopper cars were not 
available. In the fall there were also short- 
ages of hoppers, covered hoppers and flat- 
cars. As this report is being written, there 
is a deficiency in the boxcar fleet which has 
seriously affected the assembling of cars by 
granger roads in sufficient numbers to meet 
the initial impact of the winter wheat har- 
vest. Also complaints are again being made 
by lumber shippers in the Northwest because 
they cannot obtain an adequate supply of 
wide-door and double-door boxcars. 

To us there is no uncertainty as to the 
major reason for these recurring shortages. 
The national car supply has dwindled to a 
new low as illustrated in the following tables: 


Ownership of unserviceable and serviceable freight cars, class I railroads 
TOTAL FREIGHT CARS 


Owner- Gain or | Unservice-| Percent | Service- Gain or 
ship loss ! able 
Der 66, 475 4.0 
1,776,017 | 4-188, 841 87, 637 4.9 
, 707, —68, 68, 104 4.0 
— —100, 987 141, 128 8.8 
1, 515, 139 —91, 557 103, 003 6.8 
1, 503, 318 —11, 821 93, 602 6,2 
BOXCARS 


1 Gain or loss in relation to previous period. 
2 Estimated by respondents. 
8 Includes covered hoppers. 


To meet shipper needs, and competition 
within the industry and from other modes, 
there has been a trend toward the purchase 
of specialized freight cars attractive to in- 
dividual shippers with less emphasis on the 
replacement of plain boxcars. Special equip- 
ment has only a limited effect in reducing 
the existing shortages as only a relatively 
few large shippers are afforded relief by the 
new cars. 

With the tax credits and depreciation al- 
lowances now available some carriers have 
increased their orders for new equipment. 
The equipment on order for the most part 
comes under the specialized classification. 
The need for so-called specialized equipment 
to meet customers’ requirements is readily 
recognized, since this equipment is designed 
to reduce or eliminate damage and to in- 
crease the cubic capacity. Increased ca- 
pacity of cars should reduce the demand 
for numbers of cars; but this does not 
eliminate the requirement of shippers for 
the conventional type car. 

We are now convinced that a different 
and more comprehensive approach to owner- 
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ship and control of freight car supply is 
necessary if the shippers of this country 
are to have the adequate national transpor- 
tation system envisioned by the national 
transportation policy. 
Summary of the returns to the questionnaire 
This inquiry was designed to obtain more 
specific information on freight car owner- 
ship. The test period covered was from the 
week ending October 5 through the week 
ending November 2, 1963, hereinafter called 
the 1963 test period. The freight car owner- 
ship was reported by respondents as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1964, hereinafter called reported 
ownership. Respondents also reported esti- 
mates of loadings during the corresponding 
5-week period of 1964, and of their expected 
freight car ownership as of January 1, 1965, 
hereinafter called the 1964 test period and 
the 1965 ownership, respectively. In addi- 
tion we computed adjusted potential load- 
ings which represent our estimate of reason- 
able shipper freight car requirements. This 
computation is based on those loadings dur- 
ing the 1963 test period as reported by re- 
spondents plus 50 percent of their reported 
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average daily shortages. Reports of owner- 
ship were separated between serviceable and 
unserviceable cars. As used herein service- 
able freight cars means cars in serviceable 
condition and in service or available for 
service, including serviceable cars stored. 

In our discussion of the results of the re- 
turns to the questionnaire, we treat those 
of the class I respondents by districts as 
shown in the Official Railway Equipment 
Register. Those of the other respondents 
are treated on an overall basis. 

The returns to the questionnaire indicate 
that nationwide respondents would have 
needed approximately 36,000 more serviceable 
boxcars and 19,000 more serviceable gon- 
dolas than were then available to meet traf- 
fic demands during the 1963 test period. To 
meet the estimated requirements during the 
1964 test period, 33,000 more boxcars and 
21,000 more gondolas will be required over 
and above the 1965 ownership. 

The analysis of the returns on hopper cars 
indicated that sufficient cars were owned by 
carriers in two districts far in excess of the 
loading requirements. Carriers in the re- 
maining five districts needed 29,600 addi- 
tional hopper cars to meet their traffic re- 
quirements during the 1963 test period. 

Shortages occurred in all areas of the coun- 
try, including the two districts with surplus 
ownership, due to severe dislocation of this 
type of equipment. To meet the estimated 
requirements during the 1964 test period and 
based upon the 1965 ownership, 37,000 addi- 
tional hopper cars will be needed by carriers 
in other than the two districts previously 
mentioned. 

Eastern district 

Boxcars: Based on reported serviceable 
ownership, respondents needed in excess of 
10,000 additional serviceable boxcars to load 
traffic originated during the 1963 test period. 
Using adjusted potential loadings, they 
would have needed in excess of 21,000 more 
cars. If they are to meet their estimates 
for the 1964 period, they will need 4,000 more 
cars over the estimated 1965 ownership. 
Using the adjusted potential loadings, they 
will need 16,000 cars over the 1965 ownership. 

There were deficiencies in ownership by 
individual roads ranging from 40 to more 
than 3,000 serviceable boxcars to supply the 
demand during the 1963 test period, based 
on reported ownership. With 1965 owner- 
ship, there will be deficiencies in serviceable 
ownership ranging from more than 200 to 
approximately 18,000 serviceable boxcars to 
meet traffic estimates for the 1964 test period. 

Hoppers: Reported ownership was sufficient 
for traffic originated in the 1963 test period. 
However, estimates by respondents indicate 
that during 1964 there will be a decrease of 
3,000 in total ownership, and more than 
2,400 in serviceable ownership. Based on 
such estimates there will be a deficiency of 
8,000 serviceable hoppers to meet the esti- 
mated traffic for the 1964 test period. 

On individual lines the range in deficien- 
cies was from 400 to 4,500 serviceable hop- 
pers, at the reported ownership and for the 
1963 test period; and they will be from 10 to 
2,500 at the 1965 ownership and for the 1964 
test period. 

Gondolas: As a group, respondents had and 
will have a surplus of gondolas. Based on 
reported ownership, and the 1963 test period 
traffic, deficiencies on individual lines ranged 
from 10 to in excess of 1,700 serviceable gon- 
dolas; and at the 1965 ownership such defi- 
cits will range from 10 to 1,800 serviceable 
gondolas. 

For the 1964 test period with 1965 owner- 
ships, deficiencies of 100 to 2,400 serviceable 
gondolas are indicated. 

Estimates by respondents indicate total 
ownership of gondolas will decrease by 600 
in 1964, but ownership of serviceable gon- 
dolas will increase by 1,000 through repair of 
unserviceable gondolas. 
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Allegheny district 

Boxcars: Based on reported serviceable 
ownership, respondents needed 12,000 addi- 
tional serviceable boxcars to load traffic origi- 
nated during the 1963 test period. Using 
adjusted potential loadings, they would 
haye needed 16,000 more cars. If they are 
to meet their estimates of originated traffic 
during the 1964 test period, they will need 
13,000 additional cars over the estimated 
1965 ownership. Using the adjusted poten- 
tial loadings, they will need 16,000 cars over 
the 1965 ownership. 

There were deficiencies in ownership by 
individual roads ranging from 200 to 9,000 
serviceable boxcars to supply the demand 
during the 1963 test period, based on re- 
ported ownership. With 1965 ownership, 
there will be deficiencies in serviceable own- 
ership ranging from 400 to 10,000 serviceable 
boxcars to meet traffic estimates for the 1964 
test period. 

Hoppers: Reported ownership was suffi- 
cient for traffic originated in the 1963 test 
period and for adjusted potential loadings. 
Also the 1965 ownership will be sufficient 
for the 1964 test period. 

On individual lines the range in deficien- 
cies was from 30 to more than 1,600 service- 
able hoppers, at the reported ownership and 
for the 1963 test period; and they will be 
from 80 to more than 1,900 at the 1965 owner- 
ship and for the 1964 test period. 

The respondents estimate that during 1964 
they will increase 5,400 in total and 6,900 
in serviceable hopper ownerships. 

Gondolas: As a group respondents had a 
surplus of serviceable gondolas, based on re- 
ported ownership and the 1963 test period 
or the adjusted potential loadings. They 
also had and will have sufficient gondolas 
for the 1963 or 1964 test period traffic, based 
on 1965 ownership. 

A few of the respondents indicated de- 
ficiencies in serviceable gondolas ranging 
from 20 to 400, based on 1965 ownership, to 
meet the traffic demands of either the 1963 
or 1964 test periods. 

Estimates by respondents indicate total 
ownership of gondolas will decrease by 2,200 
in 1964, but ownership of serviceable gon- 
dolas will increase by 900 through repair 
of unserviceable gondolas. g 

Pocahontas district 

The respondents had a surplus of service- 
able boxcars, hoppers and gondolas to meet 
the 1963 test period traffic. Such surplus 
will extend through the 1964 test period. 


Southern district 


Boxcars: Based on reported serviceable 
ownership, respondents needed 21,000 addi- 
tional serviceable boxcars to load traffic orig- 
inated during the 1963 test period. Using 
adjusted potential loadings, they would 
have needed 37,000 more cars, If they are to 
meet their estimates for the 1964 period, 
they will need 18,000 more cars over the es- 
timated 1965 ownership. Using the adjusted 
potential loadings, they will need more than 
34,000 cars over the 1965 ownership. 

There were deficiencies in ownership by 
individual roads ranging from 100 to 1,500 
serviceable boxcars to supply the demand 
during the 1963 test period, based on re- 
ported ownership. With 1965 ownership, 
there will be deficiencies in serviceable own- 
ership ranging from 100 to 6,000 serviceable 
boxcars to meet traffic estimates for the 
1964 test period. 

Hoppers: Based on reported serviceable 
ownership, respondents needed 5,000 addi- 
tional serviceable hoppers to load traffic orig- 
inated during the 1963 test period. Using 
adjusted potential loadings, they would have 
needed in excess of 14,000 more cars. If 
they are to meet their estimates for the 
1964 test period, they will need 1,700 more 
cars over the estimated 1965 ownership, 
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Using the adjusted potential loadings, they 
will need 10,000 more cars over the 1965 
ownership. 

On individual lines the range in deficiencies 
was from 20 to more than 2,500 serviceable 
hoppers, at the reported ownership and the 
1963 test period; and they will be from 20 to 
more than 3,000 serviceable hoppers at the 
1965 ownership and for the 1964 test period. 

Gondolas: Based on reported serviceable 
ownership, the respondents needed in excess 
of 13,000 additional serviceable gondolas to 
load traffic originated during the 1963 test 
period. Using adjusted potential loadings, 
they would have needed 14,500 more cars. If 
they are to meet their estimate of traffic for 
the 1964 test period, they will need 14,200 
more cars over the estimated 1965 owner- 
ship. Using the adjusted potential loadings, 
they will need 14,000 cars over the 1965 own- 
ership. 

There were deficiencies in ownership by in- 
dividual roads ranging from 20 to 6,400 
serviceable gondolas to supply the demand 
during the 1963 test period, based on reported 
ownership. With 1965 ownership, there will 
be deficiencies in serviceable ownership 
ranging from 20 to 6,000 serviceable gon- 
dolas to meet traffic estimates for the 1964 
test period. 

Northwestern district 

Boxcars: These respondents owned and 
will own sufficient serviceable boxcars, at both 
reported and 1965 ownership, to meet 1963 
and 1964 test period traffic. For adjusted 
potential loadings, 10,000 additional service- 
able boxcars were required, based on reported 
ownership. Based on 1965 ownership, an 
additional 8,000 cars will be required. 

There were deficiencies in ownership by 
individual roads ranging from 100 to 500 
serviceable boxcars to supply the demand 
during the 1963 test period, based on re- 
ported ownership. With 1965 ownership, 
there will be deficiencies in serviceable own- 
ership ranging from 100 to 800 serviceable 
boxcars to meet traffic estimates for the 1964 
test period. 

Hoppers: Based on reported serviceable 
ownership, respondents needed 17,000 addi- 
tional serviceable hoppers to load traffic 
originated during the 1963 test period. Us- 
ing adjusted potential loadings, they would 
have needed 17,000 additional serviceable 
hoppers. If they are to meet their estimates 
of originated traffic during the 1964 test pe- 
riod, they will need 18,000 additional hoppers 
over the estimated 1965 ownership. Using 
the adjusted potential loadings, they will 
need 18,000 cars over the 1965 ownership. 

There were deficiencies in ownership by 
individual roads ranging from 200 to 9,000 
serviceable hoppers to supply the demand 
during the 1963 test period, based on re- 
ported ownership. With 1965 ownership, 
there will be deficiencies in serviceable own- 
ership ranging from 200 to more than 10,000 
serviceable hoppers to meet traffic estimates 
for the 1964 test period. 

Estimates by respondents indicated total 
ownership of hoppers will decrease by 1,700, 
and ownership of serviceable hoppers will de- 
crease by 350, in 1964. 

Gondolas: Based on reported serviceable 
ownership respondents needed 16,000 addi- 
tional serviceable gondolas to load traffic 
originated during the 1963 test period. Us- 
ing adjusted potential loadings, they would 
have needed 16,000 additional serviceable 
gondolas. If they are to meet their estimate 
of originated traffic during the 1964 test pe- 
riod, based on 1965 ownership, 17,000 addi- 
tional serviceable gondolas will be needed. 
Using the adjusted potential loadings, they 
will need 17,000 cars over the 1965 ownership. 

There were deficiencies in ownership by in- 
dividual roads ranging from 20 to 10,000 serv- 
iceable gondolas to supply the demand dur- 
ing the 1963 test period, based on reported 
ownership. With the 1965 ownership, there 
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will be deficiencies in serviceable ownership 
ranging from 20 to 10,800 serviceable gon- 
dolas to meet traffic estimates for the 1964 
test period. 

Estimates by respondents indicated total 
ownership of gondolas will decrease by 800, 
and ownership of serviceable gondolas will 
decrease by 300, in 1964. 

Central-western district 


Boxcars: Based on either reported or ex- 

pected 1965 serviceable ownership, respond- 
ents had and will have sufficient boxcars to 
load traffic originated during the 1963 or 1964 
test periods. Using adjusted potential load- 
ings, they would have needed 8,000 additional 
ears, based on reported ownership; based on 
1965 ownership, they will need 9,000 more 
cars. 
There were deficiencies in ownership by 
individual roads ranging from 150 to 2,000 
serviceable boxcars to supply the demand 
during the 1963 test period, based on re- 
ported ownership. With 1965 ownership, 
there will be deficiencies in serviceable own- 
ership ranging from 200 serviceable boxcars 
to 2,000 serviceable boxcars to meet traffic 
estimates for the 1964 test period. 

Hoppers: Based on reported serviceable 
ownership, respondents needed in excess of 
11,000 additional serviceable hoppers to load 
traffic originated during the 1963 test period. 
Using adjusted potential loadings, they 
would have needed in excess of 12,700 more 
cars. If they are to meet their estimates of 
originated traffic during the 1964 test period, 
they will need 13,000 more cars over the esti- 
mated 1965 ownership. Using the adjusted 
potential ownership they will need 14,000 
cars over the 1965 ownership. 

There were deficiencies in ownership by 
individual roads ranging from 200 to more 
than 5,000 serviceable hoppers to supply the 
demand during the 1963 test period, based 
on reported ownership. With 1965 owner- 
ship, there will be deficiencies in serviceable 
ownership ranging from 200 to in excess of 
5,400 serviceable hoppers to meet traffic esti- 
mates for the 1964 test period. 

Estimates by respondents indicated total 
ownership of hoppers will decrease by 1,000, 
and ownership of serviceable hoppers will de- 
crease by 900 in 1964. 

Gondolas: Based on reported serviceable 
ownership, respondents needed 4,800 addi- 
tional serviceable gondolas to load traffic 
originated during the 1963 test period. 
Using adjusted potential loadings, they would 
have needed 4,800 more cars. If they are to 
meet their estimate of originated traffic dur- 
ing the 1964 test period, they will need 5,700 
more cars over the estimated 1965 owner- 
ship. Using the adjusted potential owner- 
ship they will need 5,500 cars over the 1965 
ownership. 

There were deficiencies in ownership by 
individual roads ranging from 60 to 2,600 
serviceable gondolas to supply the demand 
during the 1963 test period, based on re- 
ported ownership. With 1965 ownership, 
there will be deficiencies in serviceable own- 
ership ranging from 10 to 2,900 serviceable 
gondolas to meet traffic estimates for the 
1964 test period. 

Estimates by respondents indicate total 
ownership of gondolas will decrease by 1,100, 
and ownership of serviceable gondolas will 
decrease by 700 in 1964. 

Southwestern district 


Boxcars: Based on reported serviceable 
ownership, respondents needed 17,000 addi- 
tional serviceable boxcars to load traffic origi- 
nated during the 1963 test period, Using ad- 
justed potential loadings, they would have 
needed 27,000 more cars. If they are to meet 
their estimates of originated traffic during the 
1964 test period, they will need 19,000 more 
cars over the estimated 1965 ownership. 
Using the adjusted potential loadings, they 
will need 28,000 more cars over the 1965 
ownership. 
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There were deficiencies in ownership by 
individual roads ranging from 10 to 5,000 
serviceable boxcars to supply the demand 
during the 1963 test period, based on re- 
ported ownership. With 1965 ownership, 
there will be deficiencies in serviceable own- 
ership ranging from 10 to 6,000 serviceable 
boxcars to meet traffic estimates for the 1964 
test period. 

Hoppers: Based on reported serviceable 
ownership, respondents needed 600 addition- 
al serviceable hoppers to load traffic origi- 
nated during the 1963 test period. Using ad- 
justed potential loadings, they would have 
needed in excess of 2,800 more cars. If they 
are to meet estimates of originated traffic 
during the 1964 test period, they will need 
300 more cars over the estimated 1965 own- 
ership. Using the adjusted potential load- 
ings, they will need 2,400 more cars over the 
1965 ownership. 

There were deficiencies in ownership by 
individual roads ranging from 50 to 900 
serviceable hoppers to supply the demand 
during the 1963 test period, based on re- 
ported ownership. With 1965 ownership, 
there will be deficiencies in serviceable own- 
ership ranging from 50 serviceable hoppers 
to 1,500 serviceable hoppers to meet traffic 
estimates from the 1964 test period. 

Estimates by respondents indicated total 
ownership of hoppers will decrease by 1,085, 
and ownership of serviceable hoppers will 
decrease by 416 in 1964. 

Gondolas: Based on reported serviceable 
ownership, respondents needed 2,600 addi- 
tional serviceable gondolas to load traffic 
originated during the 1963 test period. 
Using adjusted potential loadings, they 
would have needed 2,600 more cars. If they 
are to meet their estimates of originated 
traffic during the 1964 test period, based on 
1965 ownership, 2,400 additional serviceable 
gondolas will be needed. Using adjusted po- 
tential loadings, they will need 2,400 cars 
over the 1965 ownership. 

There were deficiencies in ownership by 
individual roads ranging from 10 to 1,200 
serviceable gondolas to supply the demand 
during the 1963 test period, based on re- 
ported ownership. With 1965 ownership, 
there will be deficiencies in serviceable own- 
ership ranging from 50 to 1,000 serviceable 
gondolas to meet traffic estimates for the 
1964 test period. 

Estimates by respondents indicated total 
ownership of gondolas will decrease by 70, 
and ownership of serviceable gondolas will 
decrease by 200, in 1964. 


GENERAL STATEMENT AS TO OWNERSHIP OF 
FREIGHT CARS BY CLASS II, TERMINAL, AND 
SWITCHING CARRIER RESPONDENTS 
Although we have not discussed ownership 

by class II, terminal, and switching carriers, 

and have made no separations among such 
respondents based on the districts in which 
they operate, it is appropriate to comment 
generally on their ownership. An analysis 
of the returns indicates that they needed 

15,000 more boxcars above the reported 

ownership to meet the level of traffic origi- 

nated in the 1963 test period. They will 

need 15,000 more boxcars above the 1965 

ownership to meet the estimated traffic de- 

mands for the 1964 test period. They needed 

11,000 more serviceable hoppers above the 

reported ownership to meet the level of 

traffic originated in the 1963 test period. 

They will need 10,000 more serviceable hop- 

pers above the 1965 ownership to meet the 

estimated traffic demands for the 1964 test 

period. They needed an additional 37,000 

serviceable gondolas to meet the level of 

traffic originated in the 1963 test period or 
that estimated for the 1964 test period. 
CONCLUSION 
The returns confirm in more specific terms 
our previous information as to the existence 
of a substantial inadequacy of ownership in 
more than one category of freight cars 
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throughout the United States. One excep- 
tion is the respondents operating in the 
Pocahontas District. It is not necessary here 
to go into the various causes or the extent 
thereof; this can await the second phase of 
the proceeding. The problem obviously re- 
quires a solution. Managerial discretion has 
not been able to solve it. The service order 
technique does not add cars; it simply re- 
quires all shippers to share in this freight 
car poverty. 

In due course we will call upon all re- 
spondents for additional information with a 
view to determining what rules, if any, we 
can or may prescribe to alleviate this chronic 
freight car shortage. 

By the Commission, Division 3. 

HaROL D D. McCoy, 
Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S MUSHROOM 
INDUSTRY 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, the grow- 
ing threat of imports to Pennsylvania’s 
mushroom industry has been a source of 
great concern to me. On June 8, the 
Senate of Pennsylvania adopted a resolu- 
tion memorializing Congress for assist- 
ance in protecting the domestic mush- 
room industry and in improving its com- 
petitive position in commerce. 

I ask unanimous consent that this res- 
olution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Whereas the mushroom growing and 
canning industry is one of the foundation 
stones of Pennsylvania’s agricultural econ- 
omy, gainfully employing thousands of 
workers who produce a useful and unique 
product consumed throughout the Nation; 
and 

Whereas the continued existence of this 
great Pennsylvania industry as a viable force 
in our economy is now in dire jeopardy due 
to a torrential flood of low-priced imports 
from a single cheap labor country which have 
mounted to nearly 50 percent of domestic 
production in less than 3 years; resulting in 
wholesale bankruptcies and hardship to 
Pennsylvania farmers and canners; and 

Whereas every factor indicates even greater 
future onslaughts which will surely sound 
the death knell of a great American indus- 
try located primarily in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania requests his excel- 
lency, William W. Scranton, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to intercede 
on behalf of the people of this Common- 
wealth and the mushroom industry with the 
President of the United States and the U.S. 
Tariff Commission to impose tariffs on the 
import of mushrooms of a sufficient amount 
to make them competitive with the domestic 
mushroom industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania memorialize Con- 
gress to take whatever steps may be necessary 
to protect the weakening and declining do- 
mestic mushroom industry, and restore the 
same to a competitive market; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to Gov. William W. Scranton; 
President Lyndon B. Johnson; U.S. Tariff 
Commission; the presiding officer of each 
House of Congress of the United States; 
and to each Senator and Member of the 
House of Representatives from Pennsylvania 
in the Congress of the United States. 


Attest: 
Mark GRUELL, Jr., 
Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 
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INVESTIGATION OF ROBERT G. 
BAKER BY COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Bobby 

Baker case is not yet closed. Consid- 

erable monkey business is going on, on 

which I shall have a report later. 


SALARY INCREASE BILL AS PASSED 
IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES SHOULD BE DEFEATED 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the House of Representatives recently 
passed a pay increase bill applicable to 
all three branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which, if enacted into law, will 
be an unconscionable raid on the pub- 
lic Treasury. The legislative proposal 
will cost American taxpayers more than 
one-half billion dollars a year. This 
would be only the beginning. History 
teaches we may be assured that within 
the next 2 years another pay increase 
bill will be introduced in the Congress. 
Also, as the Federal bureaucracy grows, 
the price tag for this increase will grow 
with it. 

I cannot in good conscience support 
the proposed pay increase bill in its pres- 
ent form. I will vote against it. It is 
my feeling that at least four separate 
legislative proposals were arbitrarily 
lumped together in one bill providing a 
pay increase for: First, postal employees, 
classified civil service employees, and all 
other members of the executive branch; 
second, the Federal judiciary; third, em- 
ployees on the staffs of Members of the 
House of Representatives and of the 
Senate; and fourth, Members of Con- 
gress, 

As for the so-called overworked staff 
assistants, they always seem to have 
plenty of time to line the walls of the 
Chamber in the afternoon and evening 
when business is being conducted here 
and when Senators are working. These 
staff members are listening out of curios- 
ity. They would receive an increase 
under the bill. 

Of these four general groups, it is my 
judgment that postal employees, includ- 
ing letter carriers, are the most deserv- 
ing of a further increase in pay at this 
time. As for classified civil service em- 
ployees, I do not believe that it is neces- 
sary to raise the salaries of all Federal 
employees in order to lure competent 
people for the 1,000 or 2,000 positions 
for which increased salaries are justi- 
fied. If there are certain Federal posi- 
tions for which there is proof that a 
higher salary level is needed to attract 
competent people, then let these jobs be 
named specifically and let specific leg- 
1 be enacted to correct the prob- 
em. 

It is my observation that most Gov- 
ernment employees in Washington and 
elsewhere are and have been well paid in 
comparison with those doing the same 
work in private industry. Furthermore, 
those who are in the classified civil serv- 
ice have job security and fringe and re- 
tirement benefits far superior to any 
employees in private industry. 

Mr. President, those most deserving of 
a pay raise are postal workers, including 
letter carriers, clerks, and supervisors 
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and perhaps some civil service employees 
whose services really merit increased 
compensation. A legislative proposal to 
accomplish this should be debated and 
enacted upon separate and apart from 
the present bill. I had hoped to have an 
opportunity to vote on a bill which would 
include a pay raise for postal employees 
and certain civil service employees. 
Such legislation, I believe, would pass 
overwhelmingly. 

As for congressional salaries, it is my 
view that the Congress must set an ex- 
ample by holding the line on wage costs. 
The proposed $7,500 increase for Repre- 
sentatives and Senators is a 33 %- percent 
increase at a time when the President 
has urged a maximum hold-the-line 
raise of 3.2 percent in wages and prices. 
I seriously question whether there would 
be any additional candidates for elec- 
tion to the Congress because of the pro- 
posed pay raise. No doubt the same 
men and women would be elected or re- 
turned to the Congress. The fact is that 
very few men and women of high 
achievement in private life would at the 
present time refuse appointment or cer- 
tain election to the Senate of the United 
States or the House of Representatives. 

The bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives contains a device for automatic 
pay increases for Members of Congress. 
It provides for automatic adjustment of 
salaries of Members of Congress, Cabi- 
net members, and top Government offi- 
cials whenever pay increases are given 
to all Government employees in the fu- 
ture. This is laden with serious conse- 
quences. It would relieve Members of 
Congress of the necessity of proving that 
they are entitled to future increases. It 
would severely damage the prestige which 
the Congress holds and should hold in 
the estimation of Americans. It might 
tempt subsequent Congresses to grant 
employees raises indiscriminately. It is 
interesting to note that no provision is 
made for lowering the salaries of the 
Members of Congress when the cost-of- 
living index goes down. This is an inter- 
esting type of sliding scale; it only slides 
up. 

Regarding Federal judges, it is well 
known that whenever there is a vacancy 
on the Federal bench, many, sometimes 
hundreds, of competent lawyers seek the 
appointment. There are at most but a 
few hundred lawyers in our Nation, who, 
if offered an appointment to the Federal 
bench, would not accept. Although there 
may be some, it is extremely doubtful 
that a lawyer would refuse appointment 
as U.S. judge at $22,500 a year and agree 
to accept were the salary to be increased 
to $30,000. I would like to know the 
name of one man in the Nation who 
would refuse appointment to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, the highest honor a law- 
yer may receive, solely because this posi- 
tion pays $35,000 a year and not $42,500. 

It should be remembered that in ad- 
dition to the prestige and other emolu- 
ments that accrue to a member of the 
Federal bench, these judges enjoy their 
salaries as long as they live whether 
they continue to serve actively or 
whether they retire following 10 years of 
service having attained the age of 70. 
Furthermore, following 10 years’ service 
as Federal judge, in event of permanent 
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disability may be retired at full salary. 
Talk about job security, they have it for 
life with all the trimmings. 

There are Federal judges today in 
Ohio and in most other States who have 
reached retirement age and could have 
retired years ago. Evidently, they do 
not feel that they are being underpaid as 
many continue to serve actively well be- 
yond the retirement age of 3 score and 10. 

We constantly hear that the Federal 
Government must be competitive with 
private industry. Private industry bases 
its pay scale on profits. Where profits 
are great, salaries in many instances are 
supercolossal. I make no complaint 
about this. However, no such factor 
governs the Federal Government’s pay- 
roll. Our Government’s only source of 
income for paying salaries is the tax- 
payer who already is bearing a heavy 
burden. 

The purpose of Government is service 
whereas the purpose of industry is profit. 
If the goal is to try to match the pay 
seale of private industry, then we must 
accept the fact that the proposed bill is 
only the first installment. Further re- 
quests will make the present legislative 
proposal look miserly. We should realize 
that the Federal Government should not 
match the salaries of private industry. 
We shall always have to rely to a marked 
degree on many citizens to serve their 
government as their lives’ work. That is 
as it should be. 

It is fair to say that citizens generally 
wish public officials to be paid adequate- 
ly. It would be foreign to our American 
way of life were Congressmen, for ex- 
ample, to be denied adequate compensa- 
tion. It would be unfortunate were only 
men and women born to great wealth, or 
who had acquired great wealth, able to 
afford to occupy public office, elective, or 
appointive. No one wants that. On the 
other hand in my judgment the House of 
Representatives has come forth with 
overly generous and, in fact, outrageously 
high salary recommendations. It ap- 
pears to me that there should be sepa- 
rate legislative proposals for the differ- 
ent categories of Federal employees in- 
volved. 

Having studied the present proposal, it 
is my judgment that this is not the time 
to indulge in self-indulgence. This is not 
the time to indiscriminately fatten the 
already well-larded Federal payroll. Our 
national economy simply cannot afford 
the luxury of this bill at this time. 

Therefore, after full and thorough 
consideration, I cannot, I repeat, in good 
conscience vote for the bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, on June 13, 1964, there 
appeared in the Plain Dealer, one of the 
great newspapers of the Nation, an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled “House Builds 
in Pay Raises.” I commend this to my 
colleagues and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this place in the 
ReEcorp as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Plain Dealer, June 13, 1964] 

House BUILDS IN Pay RAISES 


The device for automatic pay raises for 
Congressmen should be soundly defeated in 
the U.S. Senate. 
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The latest House wrinkle, whereby elected 
and appointed officials from the Vice Presi- 
dent down would get a proportionate in- 
crease every time Congress voted a pay boost 
for classified Federal Government workers, 
is reprehensible. 

Congressmen, under the House-approved 
pay boost measure, would not have to make 
a public or convincing plea for more money. 
The bill could tempt subsequent Congresses 
to grant employee pay raises, in effect vot- 
ing itself bigger paychecks, too. 

It would severely damage the image of 
Congress in the eyes of the taxpayer. 

In approving a salary boost for Federal 
employees that included a large increase for 
all legislators, the House continues to ride 
on the coattails of Federal Government per- 
sonnel clearly deserving greater financial 
reward. 

The Plain Dealer repeats its stand. Many 
of the most competent people in the Nation 
cannot afford to stay in Government because 
of salaries not commensurate with services 
rendered or the expense involved. The re- 
sponsibility assumed by Cabinet members, 
for example, is far greater than the current 
$25,000 salary. 

But a wage increase for top Government 
personnel and other Federal employees 
should be a separate measure, apart from 
a raise, however valid, for Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 

The House-approved measure would raise 
Congressmen’s salaries by $7,500, from $22,- 
500 to $30,000 per year, In March the House, 
by rolicall vote, defeated a proposal which 
would increase such salaries by $10,000. That 
measure did not contain the automatic raise 
amendment. 

Among northeastern Ohioans in the House, 
only CHARLES A. VANIK, Democrat, of Cleve- 
land, voted for this week's bill. Ohio’s 
Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE has been quick to 
point out that $7,500 would be a 33-percent 
salary increase at a time when President 
Johnson has urged a maximum hold-the-line 
raise of 3.2 percent in wages and prices. He 
also has recalled that when Congress voted 
itself a raise in 1954, it was from $12,500 to 
$22,500, a whopping 80 percent. Under the 
House-passed pay hike bill, Congressmen 
would benefit from a 113-percent increase 
in 10 years. 

The case for the increase in pay for most 
Government workers, from Cabinet members 
to postal employees, is strong. 

The Senate should approve this without 
question. If it decides to go along with the 
raise for Congressmen, it at least should 
knock out the built-in raise provision. 


COMMENDATION OF LEADERSHIP 
AND STAFF ON HANDLING OF 
CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr.MOSS. Mr. President, in the clos- 
ing hours of the debate on the civil rights, 
a great deal was said about the contribu- 
tion that had been made by the majority 
leader, the minority leader, the majority 
whip, and the minority whip. I concur 
in all that was said about the devoted 
and perceptive work done by these Sen- 
ators. They deserve every word of praise 
that has been given to them. May I add 
just a footnote. I would like to say 
something about the work that was done 
by the devoted staff who worked so tire- 
lessly and yet so effectively on the civil 
rights bill. The bipartisan Civil Rights 
Newsletter that came to us daily brings 
this to my mind. These staff people not 
only knew the provisions of the bill down 
to the most minute detail, but they were 
in constant communication with all seg- 
ments of the Senate at all times and 
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provided the background and informa- 
tion that were needed by the Senators 
who were carrying the debate on the floor 
of the Senate. No one who has func- 
tioned as an executive of any type, and 
particularly a Senator, could fill ade- 
quately his position if he did not have 
devoted and able staff. In the biparti- 
san staff the Senate leadership had the 
best of help. I pay my tribute to these 
people. 


INVESTIGATION OF PARTISAN PO- 
LITICAL FUNDRAISING IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE—RESOLUTION 
CARRIED OVER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate Reso- 
lution 332, requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to investigate partisan political 
fundraising in the civil service, which 
appears on page 12 of the Calendar of 
Business for today, not be laid before the 
Senate today under the rule, but that it 
be carried over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
the resolution, as I understand, will go 
over but will retain the same status when 
it is laid before the Senate following the 
next adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
not object, because I realize that in the 
excitement and press of business last 
week, notice was not given that the reso- 
lution would come before the Senate 
today. Several Senators who are inter- 
ested in the resolution are not present 
today. I shall not object to the resolu- 
tion going over. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware, because it clarifies the 
situation. The consideration of the 
resolution deserves a little notice ahead 
of time. 


INCREASING PARTICIPATION BY 
COUNTIES IN REVENUES FROM 
THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 
SYSTEM 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the con- 

sideration of Calendar No. 1039, S. 1363, 

and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1363) to increase the participation by 
counties in revenues from National 
Wildlife Refuge System by amending the 
act of June 15, 1935, relating to such 
participation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with an amendment. 
On page 2, after line 23, to strike out: 

(c) The Secretary, at the end of each 
fiscal year, shall pay, out of the net receipts 
in the fund (after payment of necessary ex- 
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penses) for such fiscal year, to those counties 
in which the aforesaid areas of the system 
are situated, which funds shall be expended 
solely for the benefit of the public schools 
and roads in those counties, as follows: 

(1) an amount equal to 25 per centum 
of the net receipts collected by the Secretary 
under subsection (a) of this section from the 
reserved public lands in those areas of the 
System within each county: Provided, That 
when any such area is situated in more than 
one county the distributive share to each 
county from the aforesaid receipts shall be 
proportional to its acreage of such public 
lands therein; and 

(2) an amount equal to three-fourths of 
1 per centum of the cost of those areas of 
the System in each county acquired in fee 
by the United States, exclusive of any im- 
provements to such areas made subsequent 
to Federal acquisition, such cost to be ad- 
justed to represent current values as deter- 
mined by the Secretary for the first full fiscal 
year after enactment of this Act and as re- 
determined by him at five-year intervals 
thereafter. The determinations by the Sec- 
retary under this subsection shall be accom- 
plished in such manner as he shall consider 
to be equitable and in the public interest, 
and his determinations hereunder shall be 
final and conclusive. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(c) The Secretary, at the end of each fiscal 
year, shall pay, out of the net receipts in the 
fund (after payment of necessary expenses) 
for such fiscal year, which funds shall be ex- 
pended solely for the benefit of public schools 
and roads as follows: 

(1) to each county in which reserved pub- 
lic lands in an area of the System are situ- 
ated, an amount equal to 25 per centum of 
the net receipts collected by the Secretary 
from such reseryed public lands in that par- 
ticular area of the System: Provided, That 
when any such area is situated in more than 
one county the distributive share to each 
county from the aforesaid receipts shall be 
proportional to its acreage of such public 
lands therein; and 

(2) to each county in which areas in the 
System are situated that have been acquired 
in fee by the United States, either (A) three- 
fourths of 1 per centum of the cost of the 
areas, exclusive of any improvements to such 
areas made subsequent to Federal acquisi- 
tion, such cost to be adjusted to represent 
current values as determined by the Secre- 
tary for the first full fiscal year after enact- 
ment of this Act and as redetermined by him 
at five-year intervals thereafter, or (B) 25 
per centum of the net receipts collected by 
the Secretary from such acquired lands in 
that particular area of the System within 
such counties, whichever is greater, The 
determinations by the Secretary under this 
subsection shall be accomplished in such 
manner as he shall consider to be equitable 
and in the public interest, and his deter- 
minations hereunder shall be final and con- 
clusive. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 401 
of the Act of June 15, 1935, as amended 
(49 Stat. 378, 383; 16 U.S.C. 715s), relating 
to the participation by the counties in rev- 
enues from wildlife refuges, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 401. (a) Beginning with the next 
full fiscal year and for each fiscal year there- 
after, all revenues received by the Secretary 
of the Interior from the sale or other disposi- 
tion of animals, timber, hay, grass, or other 
products of the soil, minerals, shells, sand, 
or gravel, from other privileges, or from 
leases for public accommodations or facilities 
incidental to but not in conflict with the 
basic purposes for which those areas of the 
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National Wildlife Refuge System were estab- 
lished, during each fiscal year in connection 
with the operation and management of those 
areas of the National Wildlife Refuge System 
that are solely or primarily administered by 
him, through the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, shall be covered into the 
United States Treasury and be reserved in a 
separate fund for disposition as hereafter 
prescribed. Amounts in the fund shall re- 
main available until expended, and may be 
expended by the Secretary without further 
appropriation in the manner hereafter pre- 
scribed. The National Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tem (hereafter referred to as the System“) 
includes those lands and waters administered 
by the Secretary as wildlife refuges, wild- 
life ranges, game ranges, wildlife manage- 
ment areas, and waterfowl production areas 
established under any law, proclamation, Ex- 
ecutive or public land order. 

“(b) The Secretary may pay from the 
fund any necessary expenses incurred by him 
in connection with the revenue-producing 
measures set forth in subsection (a). 

“(c) The Secretary, at the end of each 
fiscal year, shall pay, out of the net receipts 
in the fund (after payment of necessary ex- 
penses) for such fiscal year, which funds shall 
be expended solely for the benefit of public 
schools and roads as follows; 

“(1) to each county in which reserved 
public lands in an area of the System are 
situated, an amount equal to 25 per centum 
of the net receipts collected by the Secretary 
from such reserved public lands in that par- 
ticular area of the System: Provided, That 
when any such area is situated in more 
than one county the distributive share to 
each county from the aforesaid receipts shall 
be proportional to its acreage of such public 
lands therein; and 

“(2) to each county in which areas in the 
System are situated that have been acquired 
in fee by the United States, either (A) three- 
fourths of 1 per centum of the cost of the 
areas, exclusive of any improvements to such 
areas made subsequent to Federal acquisition, 
such cost to be adjusted to represent current 
values as determined by the Secretary for the 
first full fiscal year after enactment of this 
Act and as redetermined by him at five-year 
intervals thereafter, or (B) 25 per centum of 
the net receipts collected by the Secretary 
from such acquired lands in that particular 
area of the System within such counties, 
whichever is greater. The determinations by 
the Secretary under this subsection shall be 
accomplished in such manner as he shall con- 
sider to be equitable and in the public inter- 
est, and his determinations hereunder shall 
be final and conclusive. 

“(d) The payments under subsection (c) 
of this section to the counties in the United 
States for any one fiscal year shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of net receipts in the fund 
for that fiscal year and, in case the net 
receipts are insufficient for a particular fiscal 
year to pay the aggregate amount of the 
payments for that fiscal year to the counties, 
the payment to each county shall be reduced 
proportionately. 

“(e) Any moneys remaining in the fund 
after all payments are made for any fiscal 
year may be used by the Secretary thereafter 
for management of the System, including 
but not limited to the construction, im- 
provement, repair, and alteration of build- 
ings, roads, and other facilities, and for en- 
forcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
as amended (16 U.S.C. 703-711). 

“(f) The disposition or sale of surplus 
animals, minerals, and other products, the 
grant of privileges, and the carrying out of 
any other activities that result in the collec- 
tion of revenues within any areas of the 
System may be accomplished upon such 
terms, conditions, or regulations, including 
sale in the open markets, as the Secretary 
shall determine to be in the best interest of 
the United States. Further, the Secretary 
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may dispose of such surplus animals by ex- 
change of the same or other kinds, gift or 
loan to public institutions for exhibition or 
propagation purposes and for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the dissemination 
of information relating to the conservation 
of wildlife in accordance with such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe. 

“(g) Beginning with the first day of the 
next full fiscal year hereafter, the provisions 
of this Act shall supersede and repeal the 
provisions of the ph entitled ‘Man- 
agement of National Wildlife Refuges’ in the 
General Appropriations Act, 1951, approved 
September 6, 1950 (64 Stat. 595, 693-694) .” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1363) was ordered to be 
engrossed for third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1096), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Four bills were introduced in this Con- 
gress in an endeavor to provide a more equi- 
table formula for payments to counties as 
compensation for loss of taxable properties 
that have been acquired by the Federal 
Widllife Refuge System. 

The bills are: S. 179 by BURDICK, YOUNG of 
North Dakota, and McGovern; S. 1363 by 
METCALF; S. 1720 by HUMPHREY and Mc- 
CARTHY; and S. 2498 by BURDICK, YOUNG OF 
North Dakota, and MCGOVERN. 

S. 1363, as reported by the committee, was 
amended to meet certain objections expressed 
during the hearing held on the legislation. 

At present, the 1935 act (under sec. 401 of 
the act of June 15, 1935) provides that 25 
percent of the net proceeds from the sale or 
other disposition of surplus wildlife, timber, 
hay, grass, or other products of the soil, 
mineral, shells, sand or gravel, from other 
privileges, or from leases for public accom- 
modations, is to be paid to those counties 
in which the refuges are located for the bene- 
fit of the public schools and roads therein. 

The remaining 75 percent of these net 
proceeds is appropriated by a permanent in- 
definite appropriation item in the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act, 1951 (64 Stat. 
693-694) , for the management of the refuges 
and the enforcement of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. 

However, some counties throughout the 
country receive little, if any, revenues under 
this formula, because the refuges therein 
have little or no revenue-producing 
activities. 

The basic purpose of S. 1363 as amended 
by the Committee on Commerce, is to pro- 
vide a more equitable formula for all coun- 
ties. The “option plan” as proposed in the 
amended version of S. 1363 would provide 
for payment annually to each county of 
either 25 percent of the net receipts from 
national wildlife refuges located in that 
county or three-fourths of 1 percent of the 
adjusted cost of acquired lands, whichever 
is higher. 

There appears to be ample net revenue 
from the National Wildlife Refuge System 
now and in the foreseeable future to cover 
payments on this basis and to have a safe 
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margin besides. This being the case, it seems 
fair and equitable to adopt a formula which 
will solve the problems faced by the accel- 
erated wetlands acquisition program by re- 
moving the basis for opposition of county 
commissioners in the vital northern prairie 
States and elsewhere, while at the same time 
avoiding the hardship which some counties 
would suffer from a change in the formula 
to place it on a single basis of three-fourths 
of 1 percent of the adjusted cost of acquired 
lands. 

Testimony at the hearings brought out 
that 18 counties of the 243 in which lands 
had been acquired for the National Wildlife 
Refuge System would have their payments 
reduced under the terms of S. 1363 as intro- 
duced as compared to the present system. 
We are advised that this reduction would 
amount to approximately $340,000 annually, 
based on figures for fiscal year 1963. Some 
would suffer severely. In one case, a county 
would get only 3 percent, under the three- 
fourths of 1-percent formula, of what it 
received under the persent formula in 1963. 

Under the option plan, however, no county 
will get less payments from the refuge re- 
cepits than it now gets. Some will get more, 
but the increase will only be equitable and 
there will be no windfall or bonanza. As 
previously indicated here, many of the coun- 
ties in which units of the Refuge System are 
located get little or nothing from the re- 
ceipts because there are no receipts. Other 
counties, in which refuge units which have 
substantial income are located, receive sub- 
stantial funds. 

The net annual revenues from the opera- 
tion of the National Wildlife Refuge System 
in 1963 were $2,350,840. The counties were 
paid one-fourth of this amount, or $587,710. 
Under the proposal recommended by the 
committee, the counties would have been 
paid $1,067,528 in 1963. This, it will be 
noted, is a good deal less than one-half of 
the net receipts. The figure is about $490,- 
000 over the existing formula, but only $331,- 
377 above the cost of the straight three- 
fourths of 1 percent of adjusted cost formula 
as contained in the original version of S. 
1363 and as recommended by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This seems to be a 
moderate extra expenditure in order to avoid 
the destructive effects of abruptly decreasing 
the revenue payments to 18 counties. 

According to the departmental witnesses 
who have analyzed the matter, net annual 
recepits of $3 million annually may be ex- 
pected at the conclusion of the accelerated 
land acquisition program. The estimated 
annual payments to the counties under the 
option plan at that time would be approxi- 
mately $1,671,000. Thus, it is apparent that 
the integrity of the refuge receipt fund will 
be safeguarded. 


PREVENTION OF INJURY TO FISH 
AND WILDLIFE FROM USE OF IN- 
SECTICIDES, HERBICIDES, FUNGI- 
CIDES, AND PESTICIDES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 996, S. 1251. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1251) to amend the act of August 1, 
1958, in order to prevent or minimize 
injury to fish and wildlife from the use 
of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, 
and pesticides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
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which had been reported to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That section 2 of the Act of August 1, 
1958, as amended, providing for continuing 
studies of the effects of insecticides, herbi- 
cides, fungicides, and other pesticides upon 
fish and wildlife for the purpose of preven- 
ting losses of those invaluable natural re- 
sources and for other purposes, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $3,200,000 for fiscal year 
1965 and thereafter annually a sum of not 
exceeding $5,000,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1251) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“To amend the act of August 1, 1958, 
as amended, to increase the authoriza- 
tion for pesticide research by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1053), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to increase the authorized annual appropri- 
ation for pesticide research by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior from $2,565,000 to $3.2 
million for fiscal year 1965 and thereafter $5 
million annually. 


NEED FOR THE BILL 


On May 15, 1963, the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee issued its report on the 
“Use of Pesticides.” The Committee cited 
the compelling need for participation by the 
Interior Department in the establishment 
of a “continuing network to monitor residue 
levels in air, water, soil, man, wildlife, and 
fish.“ This Committee similarly urged “ex- 
panded research and evaluation by the De- 
partment of the Interior of the toxic effects 
of pesticides on wild vertebrates and in- 
vertebrates.” 

“The study of wildlife,” the President's 
Committee concluded, “presents a unique 
opportunity to discover the effects on the 
food chain of which each animal is a part, 
and to determine possible pathways through 
which accumulated and, in some cases, mag- 
nified pesticide residues can find their way 
directly or indirectly to wildlife and to man.” 

Since the issuance of this report, there 
has been a proliferation of evidence incrim- 
inating pesticides in the death and debilita- 
tion of fish and wildlife. 

The recent massive fish kills in the lower 
Mississippi drainage basin and its estuarine 
waters in the Gulf of Mexico are now be- 
lieved to have been caused by pesticide pol- 
lution. The Mississippi River situation is 
symptomatic of conditions in many parts of 
the country which may be the result of the 
use of pesticide under “normal” and “con- 
trolled” conditions rather than accident or 
deliberate misuse. 
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Many forms of fish and shellfish are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to pesticides. At present, wa- 
ters with certain pesticides in proportions of 
less than one part per billion are lethal to 
some fish varieties. 

During the Committee hearing on S. 1251, 
Rachel Carson, the famed biologist whose 
“Silent Spring” alerted millions of Amer- 
icans to the potential danger from the un- 
controlled use of pesticides, cited the “need 
for research on the effect of pesticides on 
fish and wildlife and for public education in 
these matters.” As Miss Carson noted, fish 
and wildlife possess not only “sentimental 
and esthetic importance“ but are critical “to 
the national economy and to the revenues of 
our States.” 

During 1962, 19,403,465 of our Nation’s 
residents purchased fishing licenses in our 
50 States, paying for these licenses a total 
of $54,163,163. This revenue will be lost if 
the fish disappear. 

In this same year 13,996,353 bought hunt- 
ing licenses, according to the latest, but in- 
complete, information from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, paying for these licenses 
the total sum of $63,983,798. Again, this 
revenue will be gone if our game birds and 
animals are exterminated. 

Our commercial fisheries employ directly 
212,000 of our citizens and last year pro- 
duced fishery products valued at $381 mil- 
lion harvested in this country. 

The Committee believes that the recent 
tragic fish kills in the Mississippi River, to- 
gether with the rapidly increasing numbers 
of new pesticides proposed for registration, 
lend urgency to the recommendations of the 
Science Advisory Committee. 

The President’s 1965 budget includes $3,- 
592,000 for pesticide research by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Both the full House and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, with- 
out questioning the need for such funds, 
were constrained by the present authoriza- 
tion ceiling ($2,565,000) to limit fish pesti- 
cide and wildlife pesticide research to $2,- 
563,000 for fiscal year 1965. 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF THE BILL 


S. 1251, as introduced, had a twofold pur- 
pose (a) requiring pesticide labels to dis- 
close information relating to fish and wild- 
life hazard, and (b) expanding pesticide re- 
search by the Interior Department. By let- 
ter of April 2, 1964, Senator Warren G. Mac- 
NUSON, chairman of the committee, was no- 
tified by the Secretary of the Interior that 
“the purposes of section 1 of S. 1251 (cau- 
tionary labeling) are now being carried out 
administratively through an agreement 
among the Secretaries of Agriculture, Heaith, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Interior. 
Therefore, we believe that this section can 
be omitted from the bill.” 

The interagency agreement and new regu- 
lations for enforcement of the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, 
promulgated pursuant to that agreement, ap- 
pear in an appendix to this report. 

The committee intends to exercise contin- 
uing oversight of these labeling enforcement 
procedures to insure that warnings adequate 
to protect fish and wildlife from pesticide 
misuse are required. 

Section 2 of S. 1251 as introduced would 
authorize (1) a program of “evaluating 
chemicals proposed for use as pesticides,” 
(2) the distribution to “interested persons 
* + * of data * * showing the effects of 
pesticides,” and (3) the construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance of pesticide research 
facilities. 

The committee is of the opinion that such 
authority already exists under the terms of 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and the 
Pesticide Research Act of 1958. The commit- 
tee, therefore, did not include section 2 in 
the bill ordered favorably reported. 

The original section 3 of S. 1251 would au- 
thorize to be appropriated “such sums as may 
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be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act.” The 1958 act provided $280,000 
per annum for pesticide research. This was 
increased in 1959 (Public Law 86-279) to an 
annual appropriations authorization of 
$2,565,000. The committee was of the opin- 
ion a ceiling should be placed on the author- 
ized appropriations in line with the Presi- 
dent’s 1965 budget request and the foresee- 
able future needs for such research. 

Therefore the committee recommends the 
adoption of an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute increasing the authorization to 
$3.2 million for fiscal year 1965 and $5 million 
annually thereafter. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
action which the Senate has just taken, 
in passing S. 1251, sponsored by the 
very able junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mrs. NEUBERGER] and modified by the 
Commerce Committee, merits the grati- 
tude of all who are concerned with the 
preservation of our threatened fish and 
wildlife resources. 

Chemical pesticides have contributed 
dramatically to our standard of living. 
Through the use of chemical insecti- 
cides, typhus, yellow fever, and malaria 
have virtually disappeared. Without 
pesticides our agricultural production 
would be insufficient to sustain even our 
own population, much less the underfed 
populations of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

But the development of chemical pesti- 
cides has not been an unmixed blessing. 
The recent tragic fish kills in the Mis- 
sissippi River testify to the great haz- 
ards inherent in the blind use of chem- 
ical pesticides. 

No matter how essential to the main- 
tenance of our food supply, these new 
chemicals must be used intelligently, 
with full understanding of the risk to 
humans, domestic animals, and our Na- 
tion’s fish and wildlife resources. To 
achieve these objectives, we need great- 
ly expanded knowledge of the effects 
of the many new pesticides on fish, birds, 
mammals, and food organisms in areas 
where such chemicals are used. It is 
a fact that a number of pesticide chem- 
icals now used pose severe hazards. 

These can be avoided by the discovery, 
development, and substitution of new 
materials that are highly specific in their 
effects and readily broken down. 

S, 1251 is designed to promote these 
aims, to acquire and disseminate new 
knowledge of chemical structures, for- 
mulations, and the application of tech- 
niques by which pesticides can be used 
safely, as well as effectively. 

This is not an enforcement measure, 
Nor is it designed to regulate an in- 
dustry. Rather it is designed to promote 
a more adequate and efficient research 
program for the benefit of all Americans. 


PROTECTION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS OF MENTALLY ILL PER- 
SONS, THEIR CARE, TREATMENT, 
AND HOSPITALIZATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 900, S. 935. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
935) to protect the constitutional rights 
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of certain individuals who are mentally 
ill, to provide for their care, treatment, 
and hospitalization, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

Short title 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“District of Columbia Hospitalization of the 
Mentally Il Act“. 

Definitions 

Sec, 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “mental illness” means any 
psychosis or other disease which substan- 
tially impairs the mental health of an in- 
dividual; 

(2) the term “mentally ill person” means 
any person who has a mental illness; 

(3) the term “physician” means an in- 
dividual licensed under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to practice medicine, or an 
individual who practices medicine in the em- 
ployment of the Government of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia; 

(4) the term “private hospital” means any 
nongovernmental hospital or institution, or 
part thereof, in the District of Columbia, 
equipped and qualified to provide inpatient 
care and treatment for any individual suffer- 
ing from a physical or mental illness; 

(5) the term “public hospital” means any 
hospital or institution, or part thereof, in the 
District of Columbia, owned and operated 
by the Government of the United States or 
of the District of Columbia, equipped and 
qualified to provide inpatient care and treat- 
ment for any individual suffering from a 
physical or mental] illness; 

(6) the term “administrator” means an 
individual in charge of a public or private 
hospital or his delegate; and 

(7) the term “chief of service’ means the 
physician charged with overall responsibility 
for the professional program of care and 
treatment in the particular administrative 
unit of the hospital to which the patient has 
been admitted or such other member of the 
medical staff as shall be designated by the 
chief of service. 


Commission on Mental Health 


Sec. 3. The United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the court“) is authorized to 
appoint a Commission on Mental Health, 
composed of nine members. One member 
shall be a member of the bar of such court, 
who has engaged in active practice of law in 
the District of Columbia for a period of at 
least five years prior to his appointment. 
He shall be the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion and act as the administrative head of 
the Commission and its staff. He shall pre- 
side at all hearings and direct all of the pro- 
ceedings before the Commission. He shall 
devote his entire time to the work of the 
Commission. Eight members of the Com- 
mission shall be physicians who have been 
practicing medicine in the District of Co- 
lumbia and who have had not less than five 
years’ experience in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of mental illnesses. Each member of the 
Commission shall hold office for four years, 
the appointments of physician members to 
be staggered. The physician members shall 
serve on a part-time basis and shall be ro- 
tated by assignment of the chief judge of the 
court, so that at any one time the Commis- 
sion shall consist of the Chairman and two 
physician members. Physician members of 
the Commission may practice their profes- 
sion during their tenure of office, but may 
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not participate in the disposition of the case 
of any person in which they have rendered 
professional service or advice. The court 
shall also appoint an alternate lawyer mem- 
ber who shall serve on a part-time basis and 
act as Chairman in the absence of the per- 
manent Chairman. The salaries of the mem- 
bers of the Commission and its employees 
shall be fixed in accordance with provisions 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
The alternate Chairman shall be paid on a 
per diem basis at the same rate of compen- 
sation as fixed for the permanent Chairman. 
It shall be the duty of the Commission on 
Mental Health to examine alleged mentally 
ill persons, inquire into their affairs and the 
affairs of persons who may be legally liable 
for their support, and to make reports and 
recommendations to the court. Except as 
otherwise provided in this Act, the Com- 
mission may conduct its examinations and 
hearings either at the courthouse or else- 
where at its discretion. The court may issue 
subpenas at the request of the Commission 
returnable before the Commission, for the 
appearance of the alleged mentally ill per- 
son, witnesses, and persons who may be li- 
able for the support of the mentally ill per- 
son, The Commission, or any of the mem- 
bers thereof, shall be competent and com- 
pellable witnesses at any trial, hearing, or 
other proceeding conducted pursuant to this 
Act and the physician-patient privilege shall 
not be applicable. 
Voluntary hospitalization 

Sec. 4. (a) Any individual may apply to 
any public or private hospital in the District 
of Columbia for admission to such hospital 
as a voluntary patient for the purposes of 
observation, diagnosis, and care and treat- 
ment of a mental illness. Upon the request 
of any such individual eighteen years of age 
or over (or in the case of any individual 
under eighteen years of age, upon a request 
made by his spouse, parent, or legal guard- 
ian), the administrator of a public hospital 
shall, if an examination by an admitting 
psychiatrist at such public hospital reveals 
the need for such hospitalization, and the 
administrator of a private hospital may, ad- 
mit any such individual as a voluntary pa- 
tient to such hospital for observation, diag- 
nosis, and care and treatment of a mental 
illness in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act. 

(b) Any voluntary patient admitted to any 
hospital pursuant to this section shall, if he 
is eighteen years of age or over, be entitled 
at any time to obtain his release from such 
hospital by filing a written request with the 
chief of service. The chief of service shall, 
within a period of forty-eight hours after 
the receipt of any such request (unless such 
period shall expire on a Saturday, Sunday, 
or legal holiday, then not later than noon 
of the next succeeding day which is not a 
Saturday, Sunday, or legal holiday), release 
the voluntary patient making such request. 
In the case of any voluntary patient under 
the age of eighteen years, the chief of serv- 
ice shall release such patient, according to 
the provisions of this section, upon the 
written request of his spouse, parent, or 
legal guardian. The chief of service may 
release any voluntary patient hospitalized 
pursuant to this section whenever he deter- 
mines that such patient has recovered or 
that his continued hospitalization is no 
longer beneficial to him or advisable. 


Hospitalization of nonprotesting persons 


Sec. 5 (a) A friend or relative of an in- 
dividual believed to be suffering from a men- 
tal illness may make application on behalf of 
that individual to the admitting psychiatrist 
of any hospital by presenting the individ- 
ual, together with a referral from a practic- 
ing physician. Such individual may be ac- 
cepted for examination and treatment by 
any private hospital and shall be accepted 
for examination and treatment by any public 
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hospital if, in the judgment of the admitting 
psychiatrist, the need for such is indicated 
on the basis of the individual’s mental con- 
dition and such individual signs a statement 
at the time of such admission stating that 
he does not object to hospitalization. Such 
statement shall contain in simple, nontech- 
nical language the fact that the individual 
is to be hospitalized and a description of the 
right to release set out in subsection (b) of 
the section. The admitting psychiatrist may 
admit such an individual without referral 
from a practicing physician if the need for 
an immediate admission is apparent to the 
admitting psychiatrist upon preliminary 
examination. 

(b) Any person hospitalized under the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall be immediately released upon his writ- 
ten request unless proceedings for hospitali- 
zation under court order pursuant to section 
7 have been initiated. 

Emergency hospitalization 

Sec. 6. (a) Any duly accredited officer or 
agent of the Department of Public Health 
of the District of Columbia, or any officer 
authorized to make arrests in the District of 
Columbia, or the family physician of the 
individual in question, who has reason to 
believe that an individual is mentally ill 
and, because of such illness, is likely to in- 
jure himself or others if he is not immedi- 
ately detained may, without a warrant, take 
such individual into custody, transport him 
to a public or private hospital, and make 
application for his admission thereto for 
purposes of emergency observation and 
diagnosis. Such application shall reveal the 
circumstances under which the individual 
was taken into custody and the reasons 
therefor. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of subsection 
(c) of this section, the administrator of any 
private hospital, may, and the administrator 
of any public hospital shall, admit and de- 
tain for purposes of emergency observation 
and diagnosis any individual with respect 
to whom such application is made, if such 
application is accompanied by a certificate of 
a psychiatrist on duty at such hospital 
stating that he has examined the individual 
and is of the opinion that he has symptoms 
of a mental illness and, as a result thereof, 
is likely to injure himself or others unless 
he is immediately hospitalized, not later 
than twenty-four hours after the admission 
pursuant to this section of any individual to 
a hospital, the administrator of such hos- 
pital shall serve notice of such admission, 
by registered mail, to the spouse, parent, or 
legal guardian of such individual and to the 
Commission on Mental Health. 

(c) No individual admitted to any hos- 
pital under subsection (b) of this section 
shall be detained in such hospital for a pe- 
riod in excess of forty-eight hours from the 
time of his admission (unless such period 
shall expire on a Saturday, Sunday, or legal 
holiday, then not later than noon of the next 
succeeding day which is not a Saturday, Sun- 
day, or legal holiday) unless the administra- 
tor of such hospital has, within such period, 
filed a written petition with the court for 
an order authorizing the continued hos- 
pitalization of such individual for emergency 
observation and diagnosis for a period not 
to exceed seven days from the time such 
order is entered. 

(d) The court shall, within a period of 
twenty-four hours after the receipt by it of 
such petition (unless such period shall ex- 
pire on a Saturday, Sunday, or legal holiday, 
then not later than noon of the next suc- 
ceeding day which is not a Saturday, Sunday, 
or legal holiday) either order the hospitaliza- 
tion of such individual for emergency ob- 
servation and a diagnosis for a period of not 
to exceed seven days from the time such 
order is entered, or order his immediate re- 
lease. In making its determination, the 
court shall consider the written reports of 
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the agent, officer, or physician who made the 
application under subsection (b) of this 
section, the certificate of the examining 
psychiatrist which accompanied it, and any 
other relevant information. 

(e) Any individual whose continued hos- 
pitalization is ordered under subsection (d) 
of this section shall be entitled upon his 
request to a hearing before the court enter- 
ing such order. Any such hearing so re- 
quested shall be held within a period of 
twenty-four hours after receipt of such 
request (unless such period shall expire on 
a Saturday, Sunday, or legal holiday, then 
not later than noon of the next succeeding 
day which is not a Saturday, Sunday, or legal 
holiday). 

(f) The chief of service of any hospital 
in which an individual is hospitalized under 
a court order entered pursuant to subsec- 
tion (d) of this section shall, within forty- 
eight hours after such order is entered, have 
such individual examined by a physician. 
If the physician, after his examination, cer- 
tifles that in his opinion the individual is 
not mentally ill to the extent that he is 
likely to injure himself or others if not 
presently detained, the individual shall be 
immediately released. The chief of service 
shall, within forty-eight hours after such 
examination has been completed, send a 
copy of the results thereof by registered mail 
to the spouse, parents, attorney, legal guard- 
jan, or nearest known adult relative of the 
individual examined. 

(g) Any physician or psychiatrist making 
application or conducting an examination 
under this Act shall be a competent and 
compellable witness at any trial hearing or 
other proceeding conducted pursuant to this 
Act and the physician-patient privilege shall 
not be applicable. 

(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the administrator of any hos- 
pital in which an individual is hospitalized 
under this section may, if judicial proceed- 
ings for his hospitalization have been com- 
menced under section 7 of this Act, detain 
such individual therein during the course 
of such proceedings. 


Hospitalization under court order 


Sec. 7. (a) Proceedings for the judicial 
hospitalization of any individual in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may be commenced by the 
filing of a petition with the Mental Health 
Commission by his spouse, parent, or legal 
guardian, by any physician, duly accredited 
officer or agent of the Department of Public 
Health, or by any officer authorized to make 
arrest in the District of Columbia. Such 
petition shall be accompanied (1) by a cer- 
tificate of a physician stating that he has 
examined the individual and is of the opin- 
ion that such individual is mentally ill, and 
because of such illness is likely to injure 
himself or others if allowed to remain at 
liberty, or (2) by a sworn written statement 
by the petitioner that (A) the petitioner has 
good reason to believe that such individual 
is mentally ill and, because of such illness, 
is likely to injure himself or others if allowed 
to remain at liberty, and (B) that such in- 
dividual has refused to submit to examina- 
tion by a physician. 

(b) Within three days after the receipt 
by it of any petition filed under subsection 
(a) of this section, the Commission shall 
send a copy of such petition by registered 
mail to the individual with respect to whom 
it was filed. 

(c) The Commission shall promptly ex- 
amine any individual alleged to be mentally 
ill after the filing of a petition provided by 
subsection (a) of this section and shall 
thereafter promptly hold a hearing on the 
issue of his mental illness. Such hearing 
shall be conducted in as informal a manner 
as may be consistent with orderly procedure 
and in a physical setting not likely to have 
a harmful effect on the mental health of the 
individual named in such petition. In con- 
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ducting such hearing, the Commission shall 
hear testimony of any person whose testi- 
mony may be relevant and shall receive all 
relevant evidence which may be offered. Any 
individual with respect to whom a hearing 
is held under this section shall be entitled, 
in his discretion, to be present at such hear- 
ing, to testify, and to present and cross-ex- 
amine witnesses. The Commission shall also 
hold a hearing in order to determine liability 
under the provisions of subsection (g) of this 
section for the expenses of hospitalization of 
the alleged mentally ill person, if it is deter- 
mined that he is mentally ill and should be 
hospitalized as provided under this Act. 
Such hearing may be conducted separately 
from the hearing on the issue of mental ill- 
ness. If conducted separately, it may be 
conducted by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion alone. 

(d) The alleged mentally ill person shall 
be represented by counsel in any proceed- 
ing before the Commission or the court, and 
if he fails or refuses to obtain counsel, the 
court shall appoint counsel to represent him. 
Any counsel so appointed shall be awarded 
compensation by the court for his services 
in an amount determined by it to be fair and 
reasonable. Such compensation shall be 
charged against the estate of the individual 
for whom such counsel was appointed, or 
against any unobligated funds of the Com- 
mission, as the court in its discretion may 
direct. The Commission or the court, as the 
case may be, shall, at the request of any 
counsel so appointed, grant a recess in such 
proceeding (but not for more than five days) 
to give such counsel an opportunity to pre- 
pare his case. 

(e) If the Commission finds, after such 
hearing, that the individual with respect to 
whom such hearing was held is not mentally 
ill or if mentally ill, is not mentally ill to the 
extent that he is likely to injure himself or 
others if allowed to remain at liberty, the 
Commission shall immediately order his re- 
lease and notify the court of that fact in 
writing. If the Commission finds, after such 
hearing, that the individual with respect to 
whom such hearing was held is mentally ill, 
and because of such illness is likely to in- 
jure himself or others if allowed to remain at 
liberty, the Commission shall promptly re- 
port such fact, in writing, to the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Such report shall contain the Com- 
mission's findings of fact, conclusions of law, 
and recommendations. Any alleged mental- 
ly ill person with respect to whom such re- 
port is made shall have the right to demand 
a jury trial and shall be advised of that right 
by the Commission orally and in writing. A 
copy of the report of the Commission shall 
be served personally on the alleged mentally 
ill person and his attorney. 

(f) Upon the receipt by the court of any 
such report referred to in subsection (e), the 
court shall promptly set the matter for hear- 
ing and shall cause a written notice of the 
time and place of the final hearing to be 
served personally upon the individual with 
respect to whom such report was made and 
his attorney, together with notice that he 
has five days following the date on which he 
is so served within which to demand a jury 
trial. Any such demand may be made by 
such individual or by anyone in his behalf. 
If a jury trial is demanded within such five- 
day period, it shall be accorded by the court 
with all reasonable speed. If no timely de- 
mand is made for such trial, the court shall 
determine such individual's mental condition 
on the basis of the report of the Commission, 
or on such further evidence in addition to 
such report as the court may require. If the 
court or jury (as the case may be) finds that 
such individual is not mentally ill, the court 
shall dismiss the petition and order his re- 
lease. If the court or jury (as the case may 
be) finds that such individual is mentally 
ill and, because of that illness, is likely to 
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injure himself or others if allowed to remain 
at liberty, the court may order his hospitali- 
zation for an indeterminate period, or order 
any other alternative course of treatment 
which the court believes will be in the best 
interests of such individual or of the public. 
The Commission, or any member thereof, 
shall be competent and compellable witnesses 
at any hearing or jury trial held pursuant to 
this Act. The jury to be used in any case 
where a jury trial is demanded under this 
Act shall be impaneled, upon order of the 
court, from the jurors in attendance upon 
other branches of the court, who shall per- 
form such services in addition to and as part 
of their duties in such court. 

(g) The father, mother, husband, wife, 
and adult children of a mentally ill person, 
if of sufficient ability, and the estate of such 
mentally ill person, if such estate is sufficient 
for the purpose, shall pay the cost to the 
District of Columbia of such mentally ill per- 
son’s maintenance, including treatment, in 
any hospital in which such person is hos- 
pitalized under this Act. It shall be the duty 
of the Commission to examine, under oath, 
the father, mother, husband, wife, and adult 
children of any alleged mentally ill person 
whenever such relatives live within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to ascertain the ability 
of such relatives or estate to maintain or con- 
tribute toward the maintenance of such 
mentally ill person; except that in no case 
shall such relatives or estate be required to 
pay more than the actual cost to the District 
of Columbia of maintenance of such alleged 
mentally ill person. If any individual herein- 
above made liable for the maintenance of a 
mentally ill person shall fail so to provide or 
pay for such maintenance, the court shall 
issue to such individual a citation to show 
cause why he should not be adjudged to pay 
a portion or all of the expenses of mainte- 
nance of such patient. The citation shall 
be served at least ten days before the hear- 
ing thereon. If, upon such hearing, it shall 
appear to the court that the mentally ill 
person has not sufficient estate out of which 
his maintenance may properly be fully met 
and that he has relatives of the degree here- 
inabove referred to who are parties to the 
proceedings, and who are able to contribute 
thereto, the court may make an order re- 
quiring payment by such relative of such 
sum or sums as it may find they are reason- 
ably able to pay and as may be necessary to 
provide for the maintenance and treatment 
of such mentally ill person. Such order shall 
require the payment of such sums to the De- 
partment of Public Health annually, semi- 
annually, or quarterly as the court may 
direct. It shall be the duty of the Depart- 
ment to collect such sums due under this 
section, and to turn the same into the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
District of Columbia. Any such order may 
be enforced against any property of the men- 
tally ill person or of the individual liable or 
undertaking to maintain him in the same 
way as if it were an order for temporary ali- 
mony in a divorce case. 

(h) No petition, application, or certificate 
authorized under sections 6(a) and 7(a) of 
this Act may be considered if made by a 
physician who is related by blood or mar- 
riage to the alleged mentally ill person, or 
who is financially interested in the hospital 
in which the alleged mentally ill person is to 
be detained, or, except in the case of physi- 
cians employed by the United States or the 
District of Columbia, who are professionally 
or officially connected with such hospital. No 
such petition, application, or certificate of 
any physician shall be considered unless it is 
based on personal observation and examina- 
tion of the alleged mentally ill person made 
by such physician not more than seventy- 
two hours prior to the making of the peti- 
tion, application, or certificate. Such certi- 
ficate shall set forth in detail the facts and 
reasons on which such physician based his 
opinions and conclusions. 
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Periodic examination and release 

Sec. 8. (a) Any patient hospitalized pur- 
suant to a court order obtained under sec- 
tion 7 of this Act, or his attorney, legal 
guardian, spouse, parent, or other nearest 
adult relative, shall be entitled, upon the ex- 
piration of ninety days following such order 
and not more frequently than every six 
months thereafter, to request, in writing, the 
chief of service of the hospital in which the 
patient is hospitalized, to have a current ex- 
amination of his mental condition made by 
one or more physicians. If the request is 
timely it shall be granted. The patient shall 
be entitled, at his own expense, to have any 
duly qualified physician participate in such 
examination. In the case of any such pa- 
tient who is indigent, the Department of 
Public Health shall, upon the written request 
of such patient, assist him in obtaining a 
duly qualified physician to participate in 
such examination in the patient’s behalf. 
Any such physician so obtained by such in- 
digent patient shall be compensated for his 
services out of any unobligated funds of 
such Department in an amount determined 
by it to be fair and reasonable. If the chief 
of service, after considering the reports of 
the physicians conducting such examination, 
determines that the patient is no longer 
mentally ill to the extent that he is likely 
to injure himself or others if not hospital- 
ized, the chief of service shall order the im- 
mediate release of the patient. However, if 
the chief of service, after considering such 
reports, determines that such patient con- 
tinues to be mentally ill to the extent that 
he is likely to injure himself or others if not 
hospitalized, but one or more of the phy- 
sicians participating in such examination re- 
ports that the patient is not mentally ill to 
such extent, the patient may petition the 
court for an order directing his release. Such 
petition shall be accompanied by the re- 
ports of the physicians who conducted the 
examination of the patient. 

(b) In considering such petition, the court 
shall consider the testimony of the phy- 
siclans who participated in the examination 
of such patient, and the reports of such phy- 
siclans accompanying the petition. After 
considering such testimony and reports, the 
court shall either (1y reject the petition and 
order the continued hospitalization of the 
patient, or (2) order the chief of service to 
immediately release such patient. Any phy- 
sician participating in such examination shall 
be a competent and compellable witness at 
any trial or hearing held pursuant to this 
Act. 

(c) The chief of service of a public or 
private hospital shall as often as practicable, 
but not less often than every six months, ex- 
amine or cause to be examined each patient 
admitted to any such hospital pursuant to 
section 7 of this Act and if he determines 
on the basis of such examination that the 
conditions which justified the involuntary 
hospitalization of such patient no longer 
exist, the chief of service shall immediately 
release such patient. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit any person from exercising 
any right presently available to him for ob- 
taining release from confinement, includ- 
ing the right to petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus. 


RIGHT TO COMMUNICATION—EXERCISE OF CER- 
TAIN RIGHTS 


Sec. 9. (a) Any person hospitalized in a 
public or private hospital pursuant to this 
Act shall be entitled (1) to communicate by 
sealed mail or otherwise with any individual 
or official agency inside or outside the hos- 
pital, and (2) to receive uncensored mail 
from his attorney or personal physician. All 
other incoming mail or communications may 
be read before being delivered to the patient, 
if the chief of service believes such action is 
necessary for the medical welfare of the 
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patient who is the intended recipient. How- 
ever, any mail or other communication which 
is not delivered to the patient for whom it is 
intended shall be immediately returned to 
the sender. But nothing in this section shall 
prevent the administrator from making rea- 
sonable rules regarding visitation hours and 
the use of telephone and telegraph facilities. 

(b) Any person hospitalized in a public 
hospital for a mental illness shall, during his 
hospitalization, be entitled to medical and 
psychiatric care and treatment. The admin- 
istrator of each public hospital shall keep 
records detailing all such care and treatment 
received by any such person and such records 
shall be made available, upon that person’s 
written authorization, to his attorney or 
personal physician. Such records shall be 
preserved by the administrator until such 
person has been discharged from the hos- 
pital. 

(c) No mechanical restraint shall be ap- 
plied to any patient hospitalized in any pub- 
lic or private hospital for a mental illness un- 
less the use of restraint is prescribed by a 
physician and, if so prescribed, such restraint 
shall be removed whenever the condition 
justifying its use no longer exists. Any use 
of a mechanical restraint, together with the 
reasons therefor, shall be made a part of 
the medical record of the patient. 

(d) No patient hospitalized pursuant to 
this Act shall, by reason of such hospitaliza- 
tion, be denied the right to dispose of prop- 
erty, execute instruments, make purchases, 
enter into contractual N vote, 
and hold a driver's license, unless such pa- 
tient has been adjudicated incompetent by a 
court of competent jurisdiction and has not 
been restored to legal capacity. If the chief 
of service of the public or private hospital 
in which any such patient is hospitalized 
is of the opinion that such patient is un- 
able to exercise any of the aforementioned 
rights, the chief of service shall immediately 
notify the patient and the patient’s attorney, 
legal guardian, spouse, parents, or other 
nearest known adult relative of that fact. 

(e) Any individual in the District of Co- 
lumbia who, by reason of a judicial decree 
ordering his hospitalization entered prior to 
the date of the enactment of this Act, is con- 
sidered to be mentally incompetent and is 
denied the right to dispose of property, exe- 
cute instruments, make purchases, enter into 
contractual relationships, vote, or hold a 
driver’s license solely by reason of such de- 
cree, shall, upon the expiration of the one- 
year period immediately following such date 
of enactment, be deemed to have been re- 
stored to legal capacity unless, within such 
one-year period, affirmative action is com- 
menced to have such individual adjudicated 
mentally incompetent by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

(f) Any patient, and the patient’s spouse, 
parents, or other nearest known adult rela- 
tive, shall receive, upon admission of the 
patient to the hospital, a written statement 
outlining in simple, nontechnical language 
all release procedures provided by this Act, 
setting out all rights accorded to patients 
by this Act, and describing procedures pro- 
vided by law for adjudication of incompe- 
tency and appointment of trustees or com- 
mittees for the hospitalized individual, 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION FACILITIES 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to require the admission of any indi- 
vidual to any Veterans’ Administration or 
military hospital facility unless such indi- 
vidual is otherwise eligible for care and 
treatment in such facility. 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 11. (a) Any individual who, (1) with- 
out probable cause for believing a person to 
be mentally ill, causes or conspires with or 
assists another to cause the hospitalization 


of any such person under this Act, or (2) 
causes or conspires with or assists another 
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to cause the denial to any person of any 
right accorded to him under this Act, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 
or imprisonment not exceeding three years, 
or both. 

(b) Any individual who, without probable 
cause for believing a person to be mentally 
ill, executes a petition, application, or cer- 
tificate pursuant to this Act, by which such 
individual secures or attempts to secure the 
apprehension, hospitalization, detention, or 
restraint of any such person, or any phy- 
sician or psychiatrist who knowingly makes 
any false certificate or application pursuant 
to this Act as to the mental condition of 
any person, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding three years, or both. 

Nonresident 


Sec. 12. If an individual ordered com- 
mitted to a public hospital by the court pur- 
suant to subsection (f) of section 7 is found 
by the Commission, subject to a review by 
the court, not to be a resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to be a resident of 
another place, he may be transferred to the 
State of his residence if an appropriate in- 
stitution of that State is willing to accept 
him. If the person be an indigent, the ex- 
pense of transferring him, including the 
traveling expenses of necessary attendants, 
shall be borne by the District of Columbia. 
For the purposes of this section, a “resident 
of the District of Columbia” means an indi- 
vidual who has maintained his principal 
place of abode in the District of Columbia 
for more than one year prior to the filing of 
the petition referred to in subsection (a) of 
section 7 of this Act. 


Witness fees 


Sec. 13. Witnesses subpenaed under the 
provisions of this Act shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage as are paid to witnesses in 
the courts of the United States. 


Not to be confined in jail 


Sec. 14. No person apprehended, detained, 
or hospitalized under any provision of this 
Act, shall be confined in jail or in any penal 
or correctional institution. 


Forms 


Sec. 15. All applications and certificates 
for the hospitalization of any individual in 
the District of Columbia under this Act shall 
be made on forms approved by the Commis- 
sion and furnished by it. 


Surety 


Sec. 16. The court in its discretion may 
require any petitioner under section 7 of 
this Act to file an undertaking with surety 
to be approved by the court in such amount 
as the court may deem proper, conditioned 
to save harmless the respondent by reason of 
costs incurred, including attorney's fees, if 
any, and damages suffered by the respondent, 
as a result of any such action. 

Individuals previously hospitalized 

Sec. 17. The provisions of sections 8, 9, 12, 
14, 15, and 16 of this Act shall be applicable 
to any person who, on or after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, is a patient in a 
hospital in the District of Columbia by rea- 
son of having been declared insane or of un- 
sound mind pursuant to a court order 
entered prior to such date of enactment; 
except that any request for an examination 
authorized under section 8 may be made by 
such person, or his attorney, legal guardian, 
spouse, parent, or other nearest adult rela- 
tive, after the expiration of the thirty-day 
period following the date of the enactment 
of this Act and not more frequently than 
every six months thereafter. 


Appointment of conservators 
Sec. 18. The first section of the Act of 
October 24, 1951 (65 Stat. 608), is amended 
by adding after “mental weakness (not 
amounting to unsoundness of mind)” the 
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following: “mental illness (as such term is 
defined in the District of Columbia Hos- 
pitalization of the Mentally Ul Act).“ 


Acts repealed 


Sec. 19. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in subsection (b) of this section, the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for insanity pro- 
ceedings in the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved June 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 625), as 
amended, and the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for insanity proceedings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, approved August 9, 1939 
(53 Stat. 1293), as amended, are repealed. 

(b) The repeal of the Act of June 8, 1938, 
and of the Act of August 9, 1939, shall not 
be construed to affect (1) any action or pro- 
ceeding brought or existing on the date im- 
mediately preceding the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, or (2) any liability in- 
curred by any person for the payment of the 
costs of maintenance and treatment of an 
insane or incompetent person hospitalized 
in the District of Columbia prior to the 
date of the enactment of this Act, and any 
such action or proceeding shall be heard and 
determined and such liability continued in 
accordance with the provisions of such Acts 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as if they had not been repealed. 

(c) The Act entitled “An Act to author- 
ize the apprehension and detention of insane 
persons in the District of Columbia, and 
providing for their temporary commitment 
in the Government Hospital for the Insane, 
and for other purposes”, approved April 27, 
1904 (33 Stat. 316), is hereby repealed. 

(d) Sections 4849, 4856, and 4857 of the 
Revised Statues are hereby repealed. 

(e) Sections 115(b), 115(c), 115(d), and 
115(e) of the Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Colum- 
bia”, approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1189), 
as amended, are hereby repealed. 

(1) The last sentence of section 1 of the 
Act of February 23, 1905 (33 Stat. 740), as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 21-307), is hereby 
repealed. 

(g) The Act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1383; D.C. Code, sec. 21-302), is hereby 
repealed. 

(h) Sections 1 and 2 of the Act of June 
22, 1948 (62 Stat. 572), as amended (D.C. 
Code, sec. 32-412-413), are hereby repealed. 

Continuance of Commission on Mental 

Health 

Sec. 20. The Commission on Mental Health 
to which reference is made in section 3 of 
this Act is the Commission established by 
the Act of June 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 625), as 
amended. Nothing contained in any 
amendment made by this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect or impair the existence of 
the Commission so established, or to alter 
the pay or the terms of office of the members 
of such Commission serving as such on the 
day preceding the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the bill 
was introduced by me for myself and 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], and the able 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 

In effect, the bill is to revise the com- 
mitment laws of the District of Colum- 
bia and to secure to the inmates of in- 
stitutions for the mentally ill in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia certain civil rights. 

I observe the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] in the 
Chamber. I consulted with him in his 
capacity as chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and invited 
his committee to participate in the hear- 
ings. The Committee on the District of 
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Columbia participated by sending mem- 
bers of its staff to observe the hearings. 
It is my understanding that the District 
Committee has considered the bill care- 
fully. The Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights of the Committee on the 
Judiciary conducted the hearings after 
I was assured that that was entirely 
satisfactory to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr, BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iyield. 

Mr. BIBLE. We have been in constant 
consultation about the bill. The staff 
members of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia attended the hearings 
before the subcommittee of which the 
Senator from North Carolina is the 
chairman. We join the Committee on 
the Judiciary in recommending the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. A statement of the pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation appears 
on pages 9, 10, 11, and 12 of the commit- 
tee report, which is Report No. 925, and 
is followed by an analysis of the provi- 
sions of the bill and a summary and a 
statement of the changes made in the 
existing law. The analysis begins on 
page 13 and continues through the first 
five lines of page 24 of the report; the 
summary and changes in existing law are 
found on page 42 and continue to the 
end of the report on page 64. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
portions of the report be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this bill, S. 935, is to revise 
the procedures for the hospitalization of 
the mentally ill in the District of Columbia 
and to guarantee to those hospitalized cer- 
tain civil rights. The bill would repeal the 
act entitled “An act to provide for insanity 
proceedings in the District of Columbia,” 
approved June 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 625), as 
amended; the act entitled “An act to provide 
for insanity proceedings in the District of 
Columbia,” approved August 9, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1293); and the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the apprehension and detention of 
insane persons in the District of Columbia, 
and providing for their temporary commit- 
ment in the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, and for other purposes,” approved 
April 27, 1904 (33 Stat. 316); and sections 
4849, 4856, and 4857 of the Revised Statutes, 
and sections 115(b), 115(c), 115(d), 115(e) 
of the act entitled “An act to establish a 
code of law for the District of Columbia, 
approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1189), as 
amended; the last sentence of section 1 of 
the act of February 23, 1905 (33 Stat. 740), 
as amended; the act of March 3, 1927 (44 
Stat. 1383); and sections 1 and 2 of the act of 
June 22, 1948 (62 Stat. 572), as amended. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


On May 28, 29, and 30, 1961, the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights held hear- 
ings on the civil aspects of the law relating 
to mental illness. Twenty-two representa- 
tives of the medical, psychiatric, and legal 
professions were invited to describe the prob- 
lems in this area of the law and to present 
their recommendations for appropriate leg- 
islative action. Reflecting these recommen- 
dations, S. 3261 was introduced in the 87th 
Congress, 2d session. Only 1 day of hear- 
ings was held on the bill because of the 
pressure of other business. However, sub- 
stantially the same measure was reintroduced 
in the 88th Congress, Ist session, as S. 935. 


June 22 


On May 2, 3, and 8 of 1963, public hearings 
were conducted by the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights on the bill to receive 
testimony from 20 witnesses, with expert 
knowledge or experience in the field. On the 
basis of these hearings, S. 935 was substan- 
tially revised in subcommittee. Several 
minor amendments were made in full com- 
mittee. 
STATEMENT 

Although S. 935 applies only to hospitaliza- 
tion of the mentally ill in the District of 
Columbia, it is hoped that the bill will serve 
as a model for revision of State hospitaliza- 
tion laws. 

Hospitalization of the mentally ill has be- 
come a problem of enormous national scope. 
It is estimated that 1 out of every 12 chil- 
dren born today will, at some time during 
his life, be treated in a mental institution. 
Approximately 250,000 persons are hospital- 
ized in the United States each year; mental 
institutions currently care for approximately 
800,000 patients. Nor do the statistics show 
that the problem is of lesser magnitude in 
the District of Columbia. Approximately 
2,000 persons are admitted to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital every year. Presently, the total pa- 
tient population at St. Elizabeths, including 
outpatients, is 7,700. 

In recent years great strides in the medical 
treatment of the mentally ill have been 
made. However, all too often, society's at- 
titude toward the mentally ill and the legal 
procedures which reflect that attitude have 
not Kept pace with advances in medicine and 
psychiatry. The basic law, operative today, 
dealing with hospitalization of the mentally 
ill in the District of Columbia, was enacted 
in 1939 (53 Stat. 1293). Witnesses testi- 
fied that while laudable in some respects, 
District procedures are procedurally cumber- 
some and inadequate for protection of cer- 
tain rights of hospitalized individuals. 

Dr, Winfred Overholser, then Superin- 
tendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, told the 
subcommittee at its 1964 hearings that “the 
District of Columbia, the laws of which are 
enacted by the Congress of the United States, 
has, to my mind, one of the least desirable 
procedures of any jurisdiction in the Union. 
It is cumbersome, unduly legalistic, unneces- 
sarily distressing to the patient, and tends 
to delay rather than facilitate early hos- 
pital care of those patients who need it.“ 1 

Dr. Overholser stressed that the right to 
prompt treatment is a right of the mentally 
ill often overlooked and pointed out that 
“burdensome formalities in connection with 
the admission make a family reluctant to 
send the patient to the hospital; they are 
painful to the patient himself and tend to 
foster the stigma of mental illness.” 2 

One very serious inadequacy in present 
District law described to the subcommittee 
is its requirement that one who is com- 
mitted to a mental hospital be automatically 
adjudged an incompetent. Not all persons 
who are in need of hospitalization are unable 
to carry on their affairs or exercise the privi- 
leges of citizenship, it was stated. 

The present law in the District of Colum- 
bia provides that a person is automatically 
declared to be incompetent upon judicial 
finding of his need for hospitalization. 
Thus, an individual loses the right to dispose 
of property, execute instruments, make pur- 
chases, enter into contractual relationships, 
vote, and hold a driver’s license, because it 
has been determined that he is in need of 
hospitalization. Witnesses told the subcom- 
mittee that there is no necessary correlation 
between mental illness and ability to exer- 
cise these rights. In fact, it was stated, 
inability to exercise these rights often im- 
pedes a patient’s recovery upon release from 
the hospital. Present District law provides 


1 Hearings, 1961, p. 20. 
2 Hearings, 1961, p. 21. 
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that an individual must be released for at 
least 6 months before he can petition the 
court for restoration to competency. The 
separation of adjudication of the need for 
hospitalization from the determination of 
incompetency embodied in S. 935 was uni- 
formly welcomed by witnesses testifying at 
the subcommittee he as a desirable 
change in the District of Columbia law. 

Mr. Colman B. Stein, president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Association for Mental 
Health, Inc., told the subcommittee: 

We strongly endorse the separation of in- 
competency and mental illness. This is a 
progressive proposal which would be a boon 
not only to patients while they are in the 
hospital but also would be of great assistance 
to them in the period following hospitaliza- 
tion”? , 

The Honorable Alexander Holtzoff, U.S 
district judge for the District of Columbia 
submitted to the subcommittee a draft pro- 
posal which also embodied the concept of 
separation. 

Commenting on the separation of a find- 
ing of the need for compulsory hospitaliza- 
tion from a judicial finding of incompetence, 
Dr. Dale Cameron, Superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, stated: 

“This, we think, is a very marked improve- 
ment over the present situation.” * 


VOLUNTARY ADMISSION 


Voluntary admission, experts agree, is the 
most desirable method of accomplishing hos- 
pitalization of the mentally ill. Since it does 
not involve legal proceedings, this form of 
admission is nontraumatic to the patient and 
avoids the stigma of enforced hospitalization. 
Furthermore, extensive use of voluntary ad- 
mission procedures will insure that patients 
may be treated at a time when prognosis for 
recovery is greatest—before they become very 
seriously ill. 

At the present time, approximately 200 
patients a year are admitted voluntarily to 
St. Elizabeths.“ Present District law provides 
that the Superintendent of St. Elizabeths 
may admit any adult who makes written ap- 
plication for admission.’ S. 935 puts volun- 
tary admission on a more secure footing by 
requiring that the Superintendent admit all 
voluntary applicants who have been shown, 
by examination, in need of hospitalization. 
Some have criticized this provision on the 
ground that in view of overcrowded condi- 
tions, the hospital authorities should be free 
to decide which patients need treatment 
the most. The problem with this argument 
is that the practical result would be the dis- 
couragement of voluntary admissions. Since 
the hospital must admit those patients who 
come in through judicial hospitalization 
procedures, if it is sufficiently overcrowded 
those whom there is no duty to admit will be 
turned away. The policy of S. 935, of en- 
couraging voluntary admissions, dictates 
that voluntary admittees be given the same 
status as those who enter through compul- 
sory process. 

NONPROTESTING ADMISSION 


S. 935 also makes provision for admission 
of nonprotesting persons through nonjudi- 
cial procedures. Nonprotesting persons are 
those who lack the capacity to apply for 
hospitalization but do not object to being 
hospitalized when application is made on 
their behalf. The purpose of this procedure 
is to provide for a simple and nontraumatic 
method by which to hospitalize individuals 
who are willing to be hospitalized. Such a 
procedure is not only therapeutically sound, 
but enhances the probability of early admis- 
sions. This is true because relatives and 


3 Hearings, 1963, p. 39. 

* Hearings, 1963, p. 127. 

š Hearings, 1961, p. 36. 

¢32 District of Columbia Code 412, 62 Stat. 
572. 
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friends are more likely to bring a sick person 
to the hospital when there is no prospect of 
hearings and lengthy procedures which may 
embarrass them and upset the ill individual. 
Yet the rights of the patient are protected 
in the bill by the requirement that the ad- 
mittee sign a statement at the time of admis- 
sion declaring that he does not object to 
hospitalization, and by the stipulation in sec- 
tion 5(b) that he be immediately released 
upon written request. 


PATIENTS’ RIGHTS IN THE HOSPITAL 


Too often the concern of the legal profes- 
sion with the constitutional rights of the 
mentally ill stops at the hospital door. There 
is concern about the procedures by which 
an individual is hospitalized but once he is 
admitted attention is not paid to protecting 
his rights within the institution. S. 935 
seeks to remedy this situation. 


RIGHT TO TREATMENT 


One right of patients too often overlooked 
is the right to treatment. Several witnesses 
told the subcommittee that to hospitalize a 
person on the basis that he is in need of 
treatment and then not afford him the requi- 
site treatment is a violation of due process.“ 
Therefore, the argument proceeds, a person 
who is hospitalized but given only custodial 
care should be entitled to release on writ of 
habeas corpus. The courts have not yet vin- 
dicated this position. However, the moral 
obligation to afford adequate treatment to 
those hospitalized for mental illness is not 
disputed. S, 935 would recognize this moral 
right to treatment by providing that patients 
hospitalized under court order be given a 
current examination of their mental condi- 
tion by a physician at least once every 6 
months. 

These are only examples of some of the 
reforms contained in S. 935. There follows 
an analysis of the bill's provisions with a 
comparison of existing law. 


ANALYSIS OF PROVISIONS 


Section 1 states the title of the act as the 
“District of Columbia Hospitalization of the 
Mentally Ill Act.” 


Definitions 


Section 2 sets forth definitions for terms 
used in the bill. 

Subsection (1) defines “mental illness” to 
be any psychosis or other disease which sub- 
stantially impairs the mental health of an 
individual. 

This section differs from the original bill 
which had excluded epilepsy, alcoholism, 
drug addiction, or mental deficiency from the 
definition of “mental illness.” Witnesses 
testified that these symptoms often accom- 
pany mental illness and that persons who are 
mentally ill and have one or more of these 
conditions should not be excluded because of 
such a condition. 

Subsection (2) defines “mentally ill per- 
son” as anyone who has a mental illness. 

Subsection (3) defines the term physi- 
cian” as an individual licensed under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia laws to practice medicine 
or an individual who practices medicine in 
the employment of the United States or 
District government. 

This provision changes the original text of 
S. 935 by adding the latter qualification. It 
was pointed out at the hearings on S. 935 that 
there are many physicians in the District of 
Columbia who are employed by the Govern- 
ment and are fully competent to practice 
medicine but who, because they are not in 
private practice here, have not been licensed 
by the District. Present District law provides 
that certification as to sanity or insanity 
can only be issued by a physician licensed 
in the District of Columbia or employed by 
the Veterans’ Administration, or by a com- 
missioned surgeon in the U.S. military sery- 


? Hearings, 1961, pp. 276-277. 
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ice’ It was felt that there is no reason to 
include certain physicians employed by the 
Government and to exclude others. 

Subsection (4) defines the term “private 
hospital” as a nongovernmental hospital in 
the District of Columbia equipped and quali- 
fled to provide inpatient care and treatment 
for individuals suffering from physical or 
mental illnesses. 

This differs from the original text of S. 
935 in the addition of the words “and quali- 
fied.” 

Subsection (5) defines the term “public 
hospital” as one owned and operated by the 
Government of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia. Otherwise the defini- 
tion is the same as that of private hospital.” 

Subsection (6) defines the term “admin- 
istrator” as an individual in charge of public 
or private hospital or his delegate. 

Subsection (7) defines the term “chief of 
service” as the physician in charge of a 
patient’s care in the particular unit of the 
hospital to which the patient has been as- 
signed or his delegate. 

This term was not included in the original 
bill. Its inclusion was the suggestion of Dr. 
Terrell Davis, vice president of the National 
Association of State Mental Health Program 
Directors. who until 1961 was secretary of the 
New Jersey State Commission on Mental 
Health. 

Dr. Davis testified that centralization in 
our mental institutions results in the mak- 
ing of decisions regarding a patient's welfare 
by persons who are not directly involved 
with treating the patient. S. 935 therefore 
vests certain authority given by the act in 
the chief of service rather than in the Ad- 
ministrator. 


Commission on Mental Health 


Section (3) provides for the retention of 
the Commission on Mental Health as it is 
presently constituted. No substantive 
change is made in existing law affecting the 
Commission. 

This provision amends the original bill to 
create a new section and was necessitated 
by the fact that section 19 of S. 935 repeals 
the entire 1939 act” including those provi- 
sions which established the Mental Health 
Commission. 


Voluntary hospitalization 


Section (4) (a) provides that upon the re- 
quest of an individual 18 years of age or 
older or upon the request of the spouse, par- 


_ent, or legal guardian of an individual under 


18 years of age, a public hospital shall and 
a private hospital may admit the individual 
for observation, diagnosis, care, and treat- 
ment. Since there are some mentally ill in- 
dividuals for whom hospitalization can be 
harmful, however, the public hospital must 
only admit those who upon examination by 
an admitting psychiatrist, are found in need 
of hospitalization. In addition to this last 
proviso, the subcommittee amendment 
makes two other changes in this section of 
the bill. The requirement that voluntary 
applicants have “a mental illness” or “symp- 
toms of a mental illness” was deleted, inas- 
much as it is the presence of mental illness, 
which is the very thing to be determined 
by hospitalization. 

The age limit at which an individual can 
make application for himself was lowered 
from 21 to 18 years on the advice of wit- 
nesses who testified that an 18-year-old is 
capable of making the decision to hospitalize 
himself. It was pointed out that many per- 
sons between the ages of 18 and 21 are not 
living with their parents and, under the 
original language of S. 935, would not be 
eligible for voluntary admission. 

Present District of Columbia law does not 
provide for mandatory admission to public 
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hospitals, but leaves admission of voluntary 
patients to the discretion of the adminis- 
trator of the public hospital. The current 
law establishes 21 as the age at which an 
individual may admit himself“ However, 
21 District of Columbia Code 310, provides 
that “any person” believing he is or is about 
to be mentally ill may request admission to 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital. 

Section (4)(b) provides that the chief of 
service shall release, within 48 hours, any 
voluntary applicant 18 years old, or over, who 
makes written request for release. Patients 
under 18 are to be released upon the written 
request of spouse, parent, or legal guardian. 
The chief of service may release any volun- 
tary patient whenever he determines that 
continued hospitalization is no longer bene- 
ficial. 

As in subsection 4(a), the age limit has 
been lowered from 21 to 18. 

Present District of Columbia law provides 
that a voluntary patient shall be released 
within 72 hours after written notice has been 
given, unless judicial proceecings for his 
continued hospitalization have been under- 
taken, in which case he may be detained 
pending the outcome of the judiciary pro- 
ceedings. 

The policy of S. 935 to encourage volun- 
tary admissions deterred the subcommittee 
from providing for detention of voluntary 
admittees when judicial proceedings for 
their hospitalization are initiated. It was 
thought that if individuals realize that there 
are absolutely no restraints on their release, 
they will be less hesitant to apply as volun- 
tary patients. It was felt that the emergency 
hospitalization procedures established in the 
bill were adequate to deal with detention of 
persons dangerous to themselves or others. 

Hospitalization of nonprotesting persons 

Section (5)(a) provides that a friend or 
relative of a person believed to be mentally 
ill may present that person to a hospital 
together with a referral from a practicing 
physician. If the individual presented signs 
a statement that he does not object to hos- 
pitalization, he may be accepted by a pri- 
vate hospital and must be accepted by a 
public hospital if examination by an ad- 
mitting psychiatrist indicates the need for 
hospitalization. The statement for his 
signature must set out in simple language 
the fact that the individual is to be hospi- 
talized and state the release procedures of 
subsection (b). 

Referral from a practicing physician is not 
necessary if the need for immediate admis- 
sion is apparent to the admitting psychia- 
trist. 


This provision was not included in the 
original bill. There is no comparable pro- 
vision in existing law. 

Section (5)(b) provides that any individ- 
ual hospitalized under subsection (a) shall 
be immediately released on his written re- 
quest, unless proceedings for hospitaliza- 
tion under court order have been initiated. 

Emergency hospitalization 

Section (6)(a) provides that officers of 
the Department of Public Health, officers 
authorized to make arrests in the District 
of Columbia, or the family physician of the 
individual in question may, without a war- 
rant, take into custody an individual be- 
lieved to be mentally ill and because of such 
illness, likely to injure himself or others if 
not immediately detained. The individual 
is to be taken to a public or private hospital 
where an application for his admission for 
purposes of emergency observation and 
diagnosis is to be made. This section con- 
tains two amendments to the original bill. 
The addition of the family physician as a 
person authorized to take an individual into 
custody was made on the recommendation 
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of Dr. Zigmond Lebensohn, who represented 
the Committee on Mental Health, the Med- 
ical Society of the District of Columbia, the 
American Psychiatric Association and the 
Washington Psychiatric Society. Dr. Leben- 
sohn pointed out that in emergencies of this 
type, people generally turn first to their 
family physician for aid and are hesitant 
to call in the police or other authorities. 

The addition of the requirement that the 
likelihood of injury be immediate was made 
on the recommendation of Miss Elyce Zenoff, 
representing the American Civil Liberties 
Union. She pointed out that since emer- 
gency admission procedures lack some of 
the safeguards of judicial hospitalization, 
they should be utilized only in situations 
which are clearly emergencies. 

Present Distirct law provides that any 
officer authorized to make arrests in the 
District of Columbia can arrest without a 
warrant any insane person or person of un- 
sound mind found in a public place. The 
officer must file an affidavit stating that he 
believes that the individual is incapable of 
taking care of himself or his property, and 
if allowed to go unrestrained, rights of per- 
sons or property or the public peace will be 
jeopardized and the commission of crime 
rendered probable.” 

Another section of the code provides for 
arrest without warrant at other than public 
places of indigent persons alleged to be of 
unsound mind or any person alleged to be 
insane with dangerous or homicidal tenden- 
cies. When two District of Columbia resi- 
dents file affidavits that the person is be- 
lieved to be insane or of unsound mind, and 
that they believe the person to be incapable 
of managing his affairs, and if permitted 
to remain at liberty would jeopardize the 
rights of property of others and the public 
peace or render the commission of crime 
probable, two physicians must also examine 
the person and certify that he is of unsound 
mind. 

Section 6(b) provides that a public hos- 
pital shall, and a private hospital may, 
admit an individual in respect to whom an 
application has been made if examination 
by an admitting psychiatrist indicates that 
the individual has a mental illness and is 
likely to injure himself or others if not im- 
mediately hospitalized. 

Notice of the admission must be served on 
the family, legal guardian, and Mental 
Health Commission. The original bill re- 
quired notice to be sent to the District Com- 
missioners. It was felt that the Mental 
Health Commission is a more appropriate 
agency to receive notice since judicial hospi- 
talization of emergency admittees would pro- 
ceed through the Commission. 

Present District law provides that notice 
be given to the spouse or other responsible 
individual of an arrest under section 326. 
There is no provision for notice under sec- 
tion 327. 

Section (6)(c) provides that individuals 
shall not be detained in the hospital more 
than 48 hours unless the Administrator has 
filed a petition with the court for an order 
authorizing continued hospitalization for a 
period not to exceed 7 days. 

The original bill required the petition to 
be filed within 24 hours. This short period 
of time, according to testimony, would place 
an undue burden on the hospitals. 

Existing law provides that within 48 hours 
a petition must be filed with the district 
court for commitment of the individual for a 
period not to exceed 30 days. 

Section (6)(d) provides that within 24 
hours after receipt of the petition, the court 
shall either order the continued hospitaliza- 
tion of the individual for emergency hospi- 
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talization and diagnosis for a period not to 
exceed 7 days or order his immediate release. 

The original bill provided for detention 
for a period not to exceed 96 hours. Wit- 
nesses testified that this period does not al- 
ways allow sufficient opportunity for diag- 
nosis or treatment, Several witnesses sug- 
gested that this period be extended to 2 
weeks or 30 days so that time would be af- 
forded for treatment. It was asserted that 
such treatment is often sufficient to enable 
the individual to be released and that there- 
fore, if the individual is hospitalized for this 
length of time, judicial hospitalization may 
not be necessary. However, balanced against 
this view is the fact that the rationale be- 
hind the emergency admission procedure 
with less procedural safeguards than judi- 
cial hospitalization is that it is necessary 
to give the individual immediate attention. 
To do more than this under emergency pro- 
cedures would therefore violate the individ- 
ual’s rights. 

Existing law provides for commitment for 
30 days. 

Subsection (6)(e) provides that an in- 
dividual hospitalized under subsection (d) 
is entitled to a court hearing within 24 hours 
after making such a request. 

This section is new to the bill. It was 
added because it was the opinion of the 
subcommittee that under these circum- 
stances, no person should be deprived of 
his liberty, even for a short period of time, 
without a hearing if he wishes to contest 
his hospitalization. 

Section (6)(f) provides that the chief of 
service shall have the individual ordered 
examined within 48 hours after the order is 
entered. If the physician finds that the 
individual is not mentally ill to the extent 
that he likely to injure himself or others 
if not presently detained, he shall order his 
release. A copy of the results of the exam- 
ination is to be sent within 48 hours after 
it, to the spouse, parents, attorney, or legal 
guardian of the patent. 

The new bill substitutes chief of service 
for the Administrator as the official author- 
ized to act. 

Existing law provides that if examination 
of an individual for whom a petition has 
been registered under 21 District of Columbia 
Code 310 reveals that the individual is of 
sound mind, he shall be immediately re- 
leased. 40 

Section (6) (g) provides that any physician 
or psychiatrist making an application or 
conducting an examination under this sec- 
tion shall be a compellable witness at any 
hearing held pusuant to this section. 

This section is new to the bill and has 
been added to obviate any potential prob- 
lem concerning physician-client privilege. 

Section (6) (h) provides that an individual 
may be detained during the course of any 
judicial hospitalization proceedings com- 
menced for him under section 7. 


Hospitalization under court order 


Section (7) (a) provides that judicial hos- 
pitalization shall be commenced by filing a 
petition with the Mental Health Commis- 
sion accompanied (1) by a certificate of a 
physician stating that he has examined the 
individual about whom the petition is filed 
and is of the opinion that the individual is 
mentally ill and likely to injure himself or 
others or by a sworn written statement of 
the petitioner that the individual is mentally 
ill and likely to injure himself or others and 
that such individual has refused to submit to 
a physician's examination. Persons who may 
file such petitions are the spouse, parent, 
legal guardian, physician, officer authorized 
to make arrests, and officer of the Public 
Health Department. 
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The original text of S. 935 required that 
petitions be filed in the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia. The role of the 
Commission on Mental Health was not made 
clear. Many witnesses testified that this 
led to confusion as to the role to be played 
by the Commission, and it was urged that 
the Commission be continued in its present 
role. 

Existing law provides for application of a 
writ de lunatico inquirendo in the U.S. dis- 
trict court. The court then refers the appli- 
cation to the Commission on Mental Health. 

Section (7)(b) requires within 3 days of 
receipt of the petition, the Commission shall 
send a copy of it by registered mail to the 
individual involved. 

Section (7)(c) provides that the Commis- 
sion shall promptly examine an individual 
about whom a petition has been filed and 
promptly hold a hearing on the issue of his 
mental illness. It further requires that the 
hearing be informal and be conducted in a 
setting not harmful to the health of the 
individual named. The individual is entitled 
to be present, to present evidence and to 
cross-examine witnesses. At the same hear- 
ing or at a separate hearing, liability for hos- 
pitalization expenses under subsection (g) 
shall be determined. 

The original text made provision for ap- 
pointment of two physicians to examine the 
condition of the alleged mentally ill person. 

No provision was made in the original bill 
for determination of obligation for payment 
for care of the hospitalized individual. Such 
a provision has been included because sec- 
tion 19 repeals the existing law in this 
regard." 

This section does not differ materially from 

the present law.“ However, existing law pro- 
vides that the individual need not be pro- 
duced at the hearing if the Superintendent 
testifies that to do so would be harmful to 
him. 
Section (7) (d) provides that the individ- 
ual shall be represented by his own or by 
court- appointed counsel at hearings before 
the Commission and the court. Compensa- 
tion for counsel may be from the estate of 
the individual or out of unobligated funds 
of the Commission as the court may direct. 
Court-appointed counsel is entitled to a 5- 
day recess to prepare his case. 

The original bill provided that compensa- 
tion should be charged to unobligated funds 
of the Department of Public Health. The 
change was made to Commission funds to 
conform with existing law.” 

No provision was made for a recess in the 
original bill. Existing law makes appoint- 
ment of an attorney discretionary with the 
court.” 

Section (7)(e) provides that if the Com- 
mission determines, after the hearing, that 
the individual is not mentally ill to the ex- 
tent that he is likely to injure himself or 
others, if allowed to remain at liberty the 
individual should be released. If the Com- 
mission finds that the person is ill to the 
extent that he is likely to injure himself or 
others if allowed to remain at liberty the 
Commission shall report such fact to the 
court. Any person about whom a report is 
made shall be entitled to a jury trial and 
shall be informed of this right by the Com- 
mission orally and in writing. 

The original bill did not expressly provide 
for a jury trial. The original bill provided 
that the court-appointed physicians should 
report their findings as to mental illness to 
the court. If one or both of those findings 
were in the affirmative, a court hearing was 
to be held on the issue of hospitalization. 
If the findings were in the negative, the indi- 
vidual was to be released. 
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Existing District law is similar to this sec- 
tion. However, the Commission must only 
notify the individual of his right to a jury 
trial by written notice instead of orally and 
in writing as provided by S. 935. 

Section (7) (f) provides for hearing by the 
court if no jury trial is demanded within 5 
days after notice of that right has been re- 
ceived. If a jury trial is demanded, it shall 
be granted with all reasonable speed. If the 
court or jury finds that the individual is not 
mentally ill he shall be released. If he is 
found to be mentally ill to the extent that he 
is likely to injure himself or others, the court 
shall order his hospitalization for an inde- 
terminate period or order any other alterna- 
tive course of treatment. 

The original bill did not provide for court 
order of any course of treatment besides in- 
determinate hospitalization, This provision 
was included to cover those cases where such 
treatment as placement in halfway houses or 
outpatient care may be indicated. 

Existing law requires that the court or jury 
find the individual “insane” in order to order 
his hospitalization. Procedurally, no ma- 
terial changes are made. 

Section (7)(g) reestablishes the require- 
ments of the existing law regarding financial 
responsibility for care of hospitalized per- 
sons. 

Section (7) (h) provides that petitions, ap- 
plications or certificates authorized under 
sections 6(a) and 7(a) of the act may not 
be considered if made by physicians related 
by blood or marriage to the allegedly men- 
tally ill person, or by physicians financially 
interested in the hospital in which the per- 
son is to be detained, or, except in the case 
of physicians employed by the United States 
or District of Columbia, physicians profes- 
sionally connected with such hospital. The 
petition, application or certificate must be 
made on personal observation within 72 
hours prior to its making. 

This section is new. This section is a sub- 
committee amendment which is similar to 
existing law, with the exception of the pro- 
vision that certificates be made after per- 
sonal examination and within 72 hours of 
making the application. Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia, indicated the need for 
such an addition to exclude some loose cer- 
tificates which occasionally have been pre- 
sented. 


Periodic examination and release 


Section (8)(a) provides that any person 
hospitalized pursuant to section 7 shall be 
entitled to an examination of his condition 
at the expiration of 90 days and not more 
frequently than every 6 months thereafter. 
The patient is entitled to have a physician 
of his choice participate and, if the patient 
is indigent, the physician is to be compen- 
sated out of unobligated funds of the De- 
partment of Public Health. If the chief of 
service decides after considering the reports 
of the physicians that the patient is no 
longer mentally ill to the extent that he is 
likely to injure himself or others if not hos- 
pitalized, he must order the release of the 
patient. If the chief of service believes that 
the individual is not entitled to release, but 
one or more physicians who made the ex- 
amination disagree, the patient may petition 
the court for release. 

There is no comparable provision in ex- 
isting law. 

Section (8)(b) provides that the court 
shall consider the reports of the examining 
physicians and their testimony to deter- 
mine whether the patient shall be released or 
detained. 

Section (8)(c) provides that the chief of 
service must, as often as practicable, but at 
least every 6 months, order examination of 
patients admitted pursuant to section 7 and 
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release those for whom examination shows 
cps hospitalization is no longer justi- 
ed. 

Section (8) (d) expressly preserves any pre- 
existing rights to obtain release presently 
available, including the right to habeas 
corpus. 

This section was not contained in the 
original bill. It was included at the sug- 
gestion of witnesses who pointed out that 
there was a possibility that courts would in- 
terpret the fact that one release procedure 
was expressly set out as an indication that 
all others were excluded. 


Right to communication Exercise of certain 
rights 

Section (9)(a) provides that persons hos- 
pitalized under the act shall be entitled to 
communicate by sealed mail or otherwise 
with any individual or official agency and to 
receive uncensored mail from his attorney 
or personal physician. Other incoming mail 
may be read before delivery, if the patient’s 
welfare so dictates. Mail not delivered is to 
be returned to the sender. The hospital may 
make reasonable rules regarding telephone 
and telegraph facilities, 

This section is identical to the text of the 
original bill, except for the addition of the 
provision for reasonable rules regarding tele- 
phone and telegraph facilities. This was 
added to make it clear that hospitals may 
insure that these facilities will not be over- 
burdened. 

Section (9)(b) provides that patients hos- 
pitalized in public hospitals shall be entitled 
to medical and psychiatric care and treat- 
ment. The hospital is required to keep re- 
ports detailing the treatment accorded to the 
patient. The reports are to be preserved until 
the patient has been discharged and made 
available, on the patient’s authorization, to 
his attorney or personal physician. 

The original bill provided for monthly re- 
ports to be filed with the District Commis- 
sioners. The subcommittee was informed 
that opening hospital records to authorized 
individuals would better protect the patient 
and would constitute less of an administra- 
tive burden on the hospital. 

Section (9) (e) provides that mechanical re- 
straints shall be used only when prescribed 
by a physician and that the use and reasons 
therefor be made a part of the patient’s 
medical records. 

Subsection 9(d) provides that no patient 
hospitalized pursuant to the act shall be 
denied, by reason of such hospitalization, the 
right to dispose of property, execute instru- 
ments, make purchases, enter into con- 
tractual relationships, vote and hold a driv- 
er's license unless such patient has been ad- 
judged incompetent by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. If the chief of service believes 
the patient is unable to exercise any of these 
rights, he shall notify the patient and his 
attorney, spouse, parents, or other nearest 
known adult relative. 

This section was amended by the addition 
of the right to hold a driver’s license. Pres- 
ent District regulations preclude incompe- 
tents from obtaining a driver’s license. The 
subcommittee was told that deprivation of 
this right often handicaps patients in ob- 
taining employment or in otherwise carrying 
out normal activities when released. 

The requirement that notice be given to 
the patient is also new to the bill. 

Section 9(e) provides for automatic res- 
toration to legal capacity at the expiration of 
1 year after the date of enactment of this 
act, of individuals hospitalized prior to its 
enactment who are considered to be incom- 
petent solely by reason of a decree of their 
hospitalization. Automatic restoration does 
not take place if affirmative action is taken 
within this yearlong period to have the in- 
dividual adjudged incompetent by a court of 
competent jurisdiction. 
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This subsection is an amendment to the 
bill. It was included at the suggestion of 
Dr. Dale Cameron, superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, who told the subcom- 
mittee at the hearings held on the bill that 
provision should be made for restoration of 
the rights of patients presently hospitalized. 

Section (f) provides that upon admission 
to the hospital, the patient and his spouse, 
parents, or other nearest known adult rela- 
tive shall receive a written statement outlin- 
ing in simple language all release procedures 
provided by the act, all rights accorded by 
the act, and procedures provided by law for 
adjudication of incompetency and appoint- 
ment of trustees or committees for the hos- 
pitalized individual. 

This section was not included in the orig- 
inal bill. Testimony was received by the 
subcommittee at its hearings on the bill 
from Miss Elyce Zenoff that often patients 
do not know of the existence of rights to 
which they are entitled. Thus these rights 
may prove illusory if they are not made 
known. 


Veterans’ Administration facilities 


Section 10 provides that nothing in the 
act shall be construed to require admission 
of any individual to a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion or other military hospital unless the 
individual is otherwise eligible. 


Penalties 


Section 11(a) provides that any individual 
who without probable cause for believing a 
person to be mentally ill, causes or con- 
spires with another to cause the hospitali- 
zation of any such person or any person who 
denies to any person rights accorded by the 
act, shall be punished by a fine not to exceed 
$5,000 or imprisonment not to exceed 3 years 
or both. 

This subsection, together with the follow- 
ing one, changes the standard for wrongful 
conduct contained in the original bill. 
There, the standard was willfully cause or 
conspire to cause unwarranted hospitaliza- 
tion. The subcommittee was told that this 
standard was vague. 

Section 11(b) provides that any individual 
who, without probable cause for believing a 
person to be mentally ill, executes a petition, 
application, or certificate to secure the hos- 
pitalization of any such person, or any physi- 
cian who knowingly makes any false certifi- 
cate as to the mental condition of any per- 
son shall be punished by a fine not to exceed 
$5,000 or imprisonment not to exceed 3 years 
or both. 

This section is an amendment to the bill. 
It is substantially similar to existing law.” 


Nonresident 


Section 12 retains the provision in existing 
law with respect to nonresidents committed 
to public hospitals, which otherwise would 
be repealed.” 

Witness fees 

Section 13 retains the provision in existing 
law with respect to witness fees, which other- 
wise would be repealed. 

Not to be confined in jail 

Section 14 provides that no person ap- 
prehended, detained, or hospitalized under 
this act shall be confined in jail or in any 
penal or correctional institution. 

This section is a subcommittee amend- 
ment. It is substantially similar to existing 
law.% 

Forms 


Section 15 retains existing law requiring 
that certificates and applications for hospi- 
talization be made on forms approved and 
furnished by the Commission. This is a 
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provision which otherwise would be re- 
pealed. 
Surety 

Section 16 retains existing law allowing 
the court in its discretion to require a pe- 
titioner, under section 7 of the act, to file 
an undertaking with surety, to protect the 
respondent in the event of costs or damages 
from the action. This requirement would 
otherwise be repealed. ** 


Individuals previously hospitalized 


Section 17 requires that the provisions of 
sections 8, 9, 12, 14, 15, and 16 of the act 
shall have retroactive effect. 

This section is new to the bill. 


Appointment of conservators 


Section 18 provides that mental illness 
shall be a criterion on which appointment 
of a conservator can be based. It amends 
21 District of Columbia Code 501. 

This section amends the original bill. It 
is necessitated by the fact that since status 
as an incompetent does not automatically 
follow from hospitalization under the bill, 
provision had to be made for those who 
are mentally ill and who are not competent 
to manage their affairs. The existing law 
establishes as criteria, advanced age, mental 
weakness (not amounting to unsoundness 
of mind), or physical incapacity. 


Acts repealed 


Section 19 repeals the following acts: 

1. “An act to provide for insanity pro- 
ceedings in the District of Columbia,” 52 
Stat. 625, as amended. 

2. “An act to provide for insanity proceed- 
ings in the District of Columbia,” 53 Stat. 
1293, as amended. 

3. “An act to authorize the apprehension 
and detention of insane persons in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and providing for their 
temporary commitment in the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, and for other pur- 
poses.” Approved April 27, 1904 (33 Stat. 
316). 

4. Sections 4849, 4856, and 4857 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, 

5. Sections 115(b), 115(c), 115(d), and 
115(e) of “An act to establish a code of law 
for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1189), as amended. 

6. The last sentence of section 1 of the act 
of February 23, 1905 (83 Stat. 740), as 
amended. 

7. The act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1383). 

8. Sections 1 and 2 of the act of June 22, 
1948 (62 Stat. 572), as amended. This sec- 
tion is a subcommittee amendment. The 
original bill provided for repeal of “any act 
or part of an act which is inconsistent with 
any provision of this act.” The subcom- 
mittee was told that this created confusion 
since it was not clear which provisions of 
existing law continue to apply. 

Where repeal of an entire act causes repeal 
of those provisions proposed to be retained 
under the new act, the bill expressly provides 
for their retention. 


Continuance of Commission on Mental 
Health 


Section 20 expressly retains the Commis- 
sion on Mental Health as presently consti- 
tuted. 

This section amends the original bill. 

The Commission on Mental Health consists 
of a lawyer-chairman and eight physicians 
who serve in rotation. In proceedings for 
judicial hospitalization, the lawyer-chairman 
and two physicians examine every individual 
for whom judicial hospitalization proceed- 
ings are brought. If the Commission finds 
that the individual is sane, the proceedings 
are dismissed. If the Commission finds that 
the individual is not sane, the Commission 
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applies to the court for a hearing on the 
issue of hospitalization. The court considers 
the report of the Commission in making its 
determination—but the recommendation of 
the Commission is not binding on the court. 
An individual who has been found to be in 
need of hospitalization by the Commission is 
entitled to a jury trial and to present evi- 
dence and cross-examine witnesses at the 
court hearing. Witnesses at the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings uniformly approved the 
role of the Mental Health Commission in 
District commitment proceedings. 
. * . * » 
SUMMARY 


The subcommittee, on the basis of its 
study of procedures affecting the rights of 
the mentally ill in the District of Columbia, 
believes that the provisions embodied in the 
amended bill constitute a substantial im- 
provement over existing law. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows: new matter 
is printed in italic, matter proposed to be 
stricken is enclosed in black brackets, and 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is printed in roman, 


ACT OF OCTOBER 24, 1951, 65 STAT, 608 (21 D.C. 
CODE 501) 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That if an adult person residing 
in or having property in the District of 
Columbia is unable by reason of advanced 
age, mental weakness (not amounting to 
unsoundness of mind), mental illness (as 
such term is defined in the District of Colum- 
bia Hospitalization of the Mentally Ill Act), 
or physical incapacity properly to care for 
his property, the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia may, upon his 
petition or the sworn petition of one or 
more of his relatives or any other person 
or persons, appoint some fit person to be 
conservator of his property. 


Section 4849 of the Revised Statutes (21 
D.C. Code 319) 


[Whenever it appears in the case of any in- 
sane person whose insanity commenced while 
he was a resident of the District of Columbia 
that he is able to defray a portion, but not 
the whole of the expenses of his support and 
treatment in the Government Hospital for 
the Insane, the board of visitors of the hos- 
pital is authorized to inquire into the facts 
of the case; and if it appears to the board, 
upon such inquiry, that such insane person 
has property and no family, or has more 
property than is required for the support of 
his family, then, as a condition upon which 
such insane person, admitted or to be ad- 
mitted upon the order of the Secretary of the 
Interior, shall receive or continue to receive 
the benefits of the hospital, there shall be 
paid to the superintendent from the income, 
property, or estate of such insane person such 
portion of his expenses in the hospital as a 
majority of the board shall determine to be 
just and reasonable, under all the circum- 
stances J 


Section 4856 of the Revised Statutes (21 
D.C. Code 332) 

[If any person will give bond with suffi- 
cient security, to be approved by the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia, or by any 
judge thereof in vacation, payable to the 
United States, with condition to restrain and 
take care of any independent or indigent in- 
sane person not charged with a breach of the 
peace, whether in the hospital or not, until 
the insane person is restored to sanity, such 
court or judge thereof may deliver such in- 
sane person to the party giving such bond.] 
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Section 4857 of the Revised Statutes (21 D.C. 
Code 333) 


[No insane person not charged with any 
breach of the peace shall ever be confined 
in the United States jail in the District of 
ColumbiaJ 


Act of February 23, 1905, 33 Stat. 740 as 
amended (21 D.C. Code 307) 


Last sentence of section 1 [In case any 
such person adjudged to be of unsound 
mind has property, real or personal, the 
equity court of said District shall have full 
power in the same cause to appoint a com- 
mittee or trustee of the person and estate 
of such person, according to the provisions 
of said code, and such committee or trustee 
shall reimburse out of the funds of the 
lunatic, the District of Columbia for all court 
costs expended or incurred by it and for all 
moneys by it expended or costs incurred in 
caring for and treating such insane person 
up to the time of such appointment.] 


Act of March 3, 1927, 44 Stat. 1383 (21 D.C. 
Code 302) 


[That no person shall be appointed by any 
court of the District of Columbia as com- 
mittee or trustee if such person is serving 
as committee or trustee of as many as five 
non compos mentis persons.] 


AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A CODE OF LAW FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, APPROVED MARCH 3, 
1901, 31 STAT, 1189 

Section 115(b) as added by 32 Stat. 524, and 
amended by 44 Stat. 1067 (21 D.C. Code 
301) 

(Estates or Lunatics. The said court shall 
have full power and authority to superintend 
and direct the affairs of persons non com- 
pos mentis, and to appoint a committee or 
trustees for such persons after hearing the 
nearest relatives of such person, or some of 
them if residing within the jurisdiction of 
the court, and to make such orders and de- 
crees for the care of their persons and the 
management and preservation of their 
estates, including the collection, sale, ex- 
change, and reinvestment of their personal 
estate, as to the court may seem proper. 
In the event that the person has no known 
relative residing within the jurisdiction of 
the court, then the court shall appoint some 
disinterested person to act as guardian ad 
litem for such person in the proceedings for 
the appointment of a committee or trustee. 
The committee or trustee shall account for 
all profit and increase of the estate of such 
person and the annual value thereof and 
shall be credited for taxes, repairs, improve- 
ments, expenses. The court shall allow a 
reasonable compensation for services ren- 
dered by the committee not exceeding a 
commission of 5 per centum of the amounts 
collected if and when disbursed. The court 
may, upon such terms as under the circum- 
stances of the case it may deem proper, 
decree the conveyance and release of any 
right of dower of a person non compos 
mentis, whether the same be inchoate or 
otherwise.J 
Section 115(c) as added by 32 Stat, 524 (21 

D.C. Code 303) 

(The court shall have the same power in 
respect of the freehold or leasehold estates 
of such persons as is provided for in relation 
to the estates of infants, to be exercised 
upon the application of the guardian, trustee, 
or committee of such person; and upon the 
death of any such person non compos mentis 
the proceeds of any sale of his estate which 
may have been invested otherwise than in 
real estate shall be deemed real estate, and 
shall descend as the property or estate would 
if it had not been sold.J 


Section 115(d) as added by 32 Stat. 524 (21 
D.C. Code 304) 

{The said court may order any part of the 

estute of a person non compos mentis, for 
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whom a committee, guardian, or trustee has 
been appointed, to be sold, when necessary 
for his maintenance, upon application of said 
committee, guardian, or trustee, and full 
proof of the necessity of such sale. Upon the 
application of any judgment creditor or mort- 
gagee of a person non compos mentis the 
court may decree a sale of the real or per- 
sonal estate of such non compos mentis, or 
such part thereof as may be necessary to pay 
the claim of such creditor, upon being satis- 
fied that such claim is just and there are 
no other means of paying the same J 


Section 115(e) as added by 32 Stat. 524 (21 
D.C. Code 305) 


No sales of the property of infants or per- 
sons non compos mentis made by authority 
of the aforegoing sections shall be valid and 
effectual to pass title to the property sold 
until they have been reported to and ratified 
by the court. 


ACT OF JUNE 22, 1948 (62 STAT. 572) SECTION 1 
(32 D.C, CODE 412) 


[Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Superintendent of Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
may receive therein as a boarder and patient 
any adult person who appears to the Super- 
intendent to be in need of mental care and 
treatment in a mental hospital, and who 
makes written application therefor and who 
is determined by the Superintendent to be 
mentally competent to make such applica- 
tion; and any person, under the age of twen- 
ty-one years, who appears to the Superin- 
tendent to be in need of mental care and 
treatment in a mental hospital, and whose 
parent, legal guardian, or other legal repre- 
sentative makes written application on behalf 
of such minor: Provided, That no such per- 
son shall be received as a boarder and patient 
in Saint Elizabeths Hospital under authority 
of this Act unless the certification provided 
for in subsection (b) of this section shall 
have been made with respect to him: Pro- 
vided further, That no person shall be per- 
mitted to remain in such hospital as boarder 
and patient after the need for his treatment 
at a mental hospital has ceased: And pro- 
vided further, That no person shall be per- 
mitted to remain in such hospital as a 
boarder and patient after the Superintendent 
of Saint Elizabeths Hospital or his author- 
ized representative has been notified that the 
certification provided for in subsection (b) 
has been revoked. 

{(b) Upon request therefor by the Super- 
intendent of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, the 
Board of Public Welfare, if it finds that any 
person with respect to whom the applica- 
tion described in subsection (a) has been 
made was a resident of and domiciled within 
the District of Columbia for one year next 
preceding the time of such application, shall 
certify to the Superintendent that it will 
reimburse Saint Elizabeths Hospital the cost 
of caring for such person as provided in sec- 
tion 3 of this Act; except that if the Board 
finds that such person, or any other person 
legally responsible for his care, is able to pay 
all or any part of the cost of such care, the 
Board shall not be required to make a certifi- 
cation unless it has, pursuant to section 3, 
made an agreement satisfactory to it for pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia of the cost 
of such care or such part of such cost.J 


Section 2 (32 D.C. Code 412) as amended by 
62 Stat. 991, 63 Stat. 107 


[Any person received at Saint Elizabeths 
Hospital for mental care and treatment un- 
der section 1 of this Act shall not be detained 
there more than three days after having 
given written notice to the Superintendent 
thereof requesting his release, or, in the case 
of any such person who is under the age of 
twenty-one years, more than three days after 
he or his parent, legal guardian, or other 
legal representative gives such notice: 
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Provided, That (a) if within such three- 
day period there shall be filed in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia a petition with respect to such 
person, as provided by the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide for insanity proceedings in 
the District of Columbia“, approved August 
9, 1939, or (b) if an authorized represent- 
ative of the Board of Public Welfare, upon 
receipt of a notice signed by the Superin- 
tendent of Saint Elizabeths Hospital or his 
authorized representative stating that in his 
opinion said person is of unsound mind and 
should not be allowed to remain at liberty 
or go unrestrained, shall within such three- 
day period file a verified petition for a writ 
de lunatico inquirendo, or for an order of 
commitment, accompanied by the aforesaid 
notice, in the said District Court, alleging 
upon information and belief that such per- 
son is of unsound mind and should not be 
allowed to remain at liberty or go un- 
restrained, such person shall be detained by 
the Superintendent of Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital until a final judgment is entered by 
the Court upon any such petition and any 
petition filed in accordance with clause (b) 
of this proviso, accompanied by the aforesaid 
notice, shall forthwith be referred by the 
Court to the Commission on Mental Health, 
which said petition and notice shall be suffi- 
cient to initiate proceedings before said Com- 
mission. Pending the hearing upon the 
petition, such person need not be sent to 
Gallinger Hospital for observation and 
treatment, but shall be detained in Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital for observation and 
treatment.] 


AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE APPREHENSION AND 
DETENTION OF INSANE PERSONS IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, AND PROVIDING FOR 
THEIR TEMPORARY COMMITMENT IN THE GOV- 
ERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES. APPROVED APRIL 27, 
1904, 33 STAT. 316 


[Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
member of the Metropolitan police of the 
District of Columbia or any other officer in 
said District authorized to make arrests is 
hereby authorized and empowered to appre- 
hend and detain, without warrant, any in- 
sane person or person of unsound mind found 
on any street, avenue, alley, or other public 
highway, or found in any public building 
or other public place within the District of 
Columbia; and it shall be the duty of the 
policeman or officer so apprehending or de- 
taining any such person to immediately file 
his affidavit with the major and superin- 
tendent of said Metropolitan police that he 
believes said person to be insane or of un- 
sound mind, incapable of taking care of 
himself or herself or his or her property, and 
if permitted to remain at large or to go un- 
restrained in the District of Columbia the 
rights of persons and of property will be 
jeopardized or the preservation of public 
peace imperiled and the commission of crime 
rendered probable; Provided, however, That 
it shall be the duty of the major and super- 
intendent of the said Metropolitan police 
to forthwith notify the husband or wife or 
some near relative or friend of the person so 
apprehended and detained whose address 
may be known to the said major and super- 
intendent or whose address can by reason- 
able inquiry be ascertained by him.J 


Section 2 (21 D.C. Code 327) 


[That the major and superintendent of 
said Metropolitan police is hereby authorized 
to order the apprehension and detention, 
without warrant, of any indigent person al- 
leged to be insane or of unsound mind or 
any alleged insane person of homicidal or 
otherwise dangerous tendencies found else- 
where in the District of Columbia than in 
the places mentioned in section 1 hereof 
whenever two or more responsible residents 
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of the District of Columbia shall make and 
file affidavits with said major and superin- 
tendent of the Metropolitan police setting 
forth that they believe the person therein 
named to be insane or of unsound mind, the 
length of time they have known such person, 
that they believe such person to be incapable 
of managing his or her own affairs, and that 
such person is not fit to be at large or to 
go unrestrained, and if such person is per- 
mitted to remain at liberty in the District 
of Columbia the rights of persons and of 
property will be jeopardized or the preserva- 
tion of public peace imperiled and the com- 
mission of crime rendered probable, and that 
such person is a fit subject for treatment on 
account of his or her mental condition: Pro- 
vided, however, That before the major and 
superintendent of the said Metropolitan 
police shall order the apprehension and de- 
tention of any person upon the affidavits of 
the aforesaid residents or in case of arrest 
as provided in section 1, he shall, in addi- 
tion thereto, require the certificate of at 
least two physicians who shall certify that 
they have examined the person alleged to be 
insane or of unsound mind, and that such 
person should not be allowed to remain at 
liberty and go unrestrained, and that such 
person is a fit subject for treatment on ac- 
count of his or her mental condition. J 


Section 3 (21 D.C. Code 328, superseded by 
21 D.C. Code 311) 

Trhat the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are hereby authorized to place 
in the Government Hospital for the Insane 
in said District, and the superintendent of 
said hospital is hereby authorized to receive, 
upon the written request of the said Com- 
missioners, for a period of time not exceed- 
ing thirty days, indigent persons alleged to 
be insane or of unsound mind, residents of 
or found within the District of Columbia, 
and alleged insane persons of homicidal or 
otherwise dangerous tendencies, residents of 
or found within the said District, so appre- 
hended and detained as provided in sections 
one and two of this Act, pending the formal 
commitment of such persons to said hospital 
as provided by law, or their transportation 
to their homes when their places of resi- 
dence are ascertained by the proper officials 
charged by law with that duty] 


Section 4 (21 D.C. Code 329, superseded by 
21 D.C. Code 311) 


[That the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia may authorize the temporary 
commitments of any of the above-mentioned 
insane persons or persons of unsound minds 
so apprehended and detained as provided in 
sections one and two of this Act (for a pe- 
riod of time not exceeding thirty days) in 
any other hospital in said District which, 
in the judgment of the health officer of said 
District, is properly constructed and equipped 
for the reception and care of such persons, 
and the official in charge of which, for the 
time being, is willing to receive such per- 
sons pending the temporary commitments or 
the formal commitment of such persons, as 
provided by law, to the Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane or to any other hospital 
or insane asylum; or any such alleged in- 
sane person or person of unsound mind ap- 
prehended under sections one and two of 
this Act may be detained in any police sta- 
tion or house of detention in said Dis- 
trict pending the completion of arrange- 
ments for his or her temporary detention 
in the Government Hospital for the Insane 
or any other hospital or insane asylum; and 
such persons may be detained in any police 
station or house of detention in said District 
until formally committed to the Government 
Hospital for the Insane or any other hospital 
or asylum, in the manner provided by law, 
in case he or she can not be provided for by 
the said Government Hospital for the Insane 
and no arrangement can be made for his or 
her temporary detention in any other hos- 
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pital or asylum: Provided, however, That if, 
pending the formal commitment of such al- 
leged insane person or person of unsound 
mind to the Government Hospital for the In- 
sane or to any other hospital or asylum, the 
superintendent of said Government Hospital 
for the Insane, in the case of the commit- 
ment of a person to said hospital under the 
provisions of this Act, or if two or more physi- 
cians in regular attendance at any other 
hospital or asylum where any person is com- 
mitted under the provisions of this Act, or 
if two or more surgeons of the police and 
fire departments, in the case of any person 
detained at any police station house or house 
of detention under the provisions of this 
Act, shall certify in writing to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia that such 
person is not insane or that he or she has 
recovered his or her reason, the official in 
charge of the Government Hospital for the 
Insane or the hospital or asylum in which 
such person is confined, or the major and 
superintendent of said Metropolitan police, 
if such person be confined in a police station 
house or in a house of detention, shall dis- 
charge such alleged insane person or per- 
son of unsound mind forthwith and im- 
mediately report such action to the Com- 
missioners of the District of ColumbiaJ 


Section 5, as amended by 37 Stat. 309, 65 Stat. 
150 (21 D.C. Code 330) 


[That for the purposes of this Act no cer- 
tificate as to the sanity or the insanity of any 
person shall be valid which has been issued 
(a) by a physician who has not been regu- 
larly licensed to practice medicine in the 
District of Columbia, unless he be a commis- 
sioned surgeon of the United States Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Public Health Service, or 
a physician employed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; or (b) by a physician who is 
related by blood or by marriage to the per- 
son whose mental condition is in question. 
No certificate alleging the insanity of any 
person shall be valid, which has been issued 
by a physician who is financially interested 
in the hospital or asylum in which the al- 
leged insane person is to be confined; nor, 
except in the cases of physiclans employed 
by the United States or the District of Co- 
lumbia, shall any such certificate be valid 
which has been issued by a physician who is 
professionally or officially connected with 
such hospital or asylum.J 


Section 6 (21 D.C. Code 331 superseded by 21 
D.C. Code 324) 


[That any person who makes an affidavit, 
as required by section one or two of this Act, 
by which he or she secures or attempts to 
secure the apprehension, detention, or re- 
straint of any other person in the District of 
Columbia without probable cause for believ- 
ing such person to be insane or of unsound 
mind, or any physician who knowingly makes 
any false certificate as to the sanity or in- 
sanity of any other person shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than five 
hundred dollars or imprisoned not more than 
three years, or both] 


Section 7 
[That all Acts and parts of Acts inconsist- 


ent with the provisions of this Act be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed] 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR INSANITY PROCEEDINGS 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, APPROVED JUNE 
8, 1938, 52 STAT. 625, AS AMENDED 
[Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That any 

person with whom an alleged insane person 

may reside, or at whose house he may be, 
or the father or mother, husband or wife, 
brother or sister, or the child of lawful age 
of any such person, or the nearest relative 
or friend available, or the committee of such 
person, or an Officer of any charitable institu- 
tion, home, or hospital in which such person 
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may be, or any duly accredited officer or agent 
of the Board of Public Welfare, or any officer 
authorized to make arrests in the District of 
Columbia who has arrested any alleged in- 
sane person under the provisions of the Act 
of Congress approved April 27, 1904 (33 Stat. 
316), may apply for a writ de lunatico in- 
quirendo and an order of commitment, or 
either thereof, for any alleged insane person 
in the District of Columbia by filing in the 
equity court of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia 
a verified petition therefor containing a 
statement of the facts upon which the alle- 
gation of insanity is based. All writs de 
lunatico inquirendo shall issue from the 
equity court of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
and a justice holding said court shall preside 
at all inquisitions of lunacy.J 


Section 2 (21 D.C. Code 308) 


[There is hereby established a Commission 
on Mental Health (hereinafter referred to as 
the Commission), which shall examine 
alleged insane persons, inquire into the af- 
fairs of such persons, and the affairs of those 
persons legally liable as hereinafter provided 
for the support of said alleged insane persons, 
and make reports and recommendations to 
the court as to the necessity of treatment, 
the commitment, and payment of the ex- 
pense of maintenance and treatment of such 
imsane persons. The said commission shall 
be drawn from a panel of nine, who shall be 
appointed by the judges of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 

Eight members of said panel shall be phy- 
siclans who have been practicing medicine 
in the District of Columbia, and who have 
had not less than five years’ experience in 
the diagnosis and treatment of mental dis- 
eases, none of whom is financially interested 
in the hospital in which the alleged insane 
person is to be confined, and the ninth mem- 
ber shall be a member of the bar of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who has been engaged in 
the general active practice of law in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a period of at least five 
years prior to his appointment, Each physi- 
cian member of the panel shall be assigned 
by the chief judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia to 
active service on the Commission for three 
months in each calendar year, and the chief 
judge may change such assignments at any 
time at his discretion. The two physician 
members on active service and the lawyer 
member shall constitute the Commission for 
the purposes of this section. The members 
to whom any case is referred shall continue 
to act in respect to that case until its final 
disposition, unless the court shall otherwise 
order. Physician members of the Commis- 
sion may practice their professions during 
their tenure of office. The lawyer member of 
the Commission shall be Chairman thereof, 
and it shall be his duty, and he shall have 
authority to direct the proceedings and hear- 
ings in such a manner as to insure depend- 
able ascertainment of the facts, by relevant, 
competent, and material evidence, and so as 
to insure a fair and lawful conduct and dis- 
position of the case. The lawyer member 
shall devote his entire time to the work of the 
Commission. The judges, who shall also ap- 
point an alternate lawyer member of the 
Commission, who shall have the same quali- 
fications as that member, and who may be 
designated by the chief judge to act as a 
member of the Commission in absence of the 
lawyer member; for such service the alter- 
nate shall receive for each day of actual serv- 
ice the same compensation as fixed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, for the lawyer 
member of the Commission. Original ap- 
pointments of physicians shall be two each 
for one, two, three, and four years, respec- 
tively, the lawyer member to be appointed 
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for four years. Thereafter appointments 
shall be for four years each. The salaries of 
the members of the Commission and of em- 
ployees shall be fixed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

{The said Commission shall act in all re- 
spects under the direction of the equity 
court. The court may compel, by subpena, 
the appearance of alleged insane persons be- 
fore the Commission for examination, and 
may compel the attendance of witnesses be- 
fore the Commission. If it shall appear to 
the satisfaction of the Commission that the 
appearance before it of any alleged insane 
person is prevented by reason of the mental 
or physical condition of such person, the 
Commission may, in its discretion, examine 
such person at the hospital in which such 
person may be confined, or, with the con- 
sent of the relatives, or of the person with 
whom such person may reside, at the resi- 
dence of the alleged insane person. 

(The court may in its discretion appoint 
an attorney or guardian ad litem to repre- 
sent the alleged insane person at any hear- 
ing before the Commission or before the 
court, or before the court and jury, and 
shall allow the attorney or guardian ad 
litem so appointed a reasonable fee for his 
services. Such fees may be charged against 
the estate or property, if any, of the alleged 
insane person, or taxed as costs against the 
petitioner in the proceedings, or in the case 
of an indigent person, charged against the 
funds of the Commission, as the court, in 
its discretion may direct. 

[The office and records of the sanitary 
officer, District of Columbia, are hereby 
transferred from the Metropolitan Police 
Department to the Commission and the 
sanitary officer shall be Secretary of the 
Commission. Suitable quarters shall be pro- 
vided for the Commission by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia.J 


Section 3 


(Upon the filing with the court of a veri- 
fied petition as hereinabove provided, accom- 
panied by the affidavits of two or more re- 
sponsible residents of the District of Colum- 
bia setting forth that they believe the per- 
son therein named to be insane or of un- 
sound mind, the length of time they have 
known such person, that they believe such 
person to be incapable of managing his or 
her own affairs, and that such person is not 
fit to be at large or to go unrestrained, and 
that if such person be permitted to remain 
at liberty the rights of persons and property 
will be jeopardized or the preservation of 
public peace imperiled or the commission 
of crime rendered probable, and that such 
person is a fit subject for treatment by rea- 
son of his or her mental condition, the court, 
or any judge thereof in vacation, may, in its 
or his discretion, issue an attachment for 
the immediate apprehension and detention 
of such person in Gallinger Municipal Hos- 
pital, or any other hospital, for the purpose 
of preliminary examination. Any person so 
apprehended and detained shall be given an 
examination within forty-eight hours of his 
admission into Gallinger Municipal Hospital 
by the staff of Gallinger Municipal Hospital. 
If, as a result of such examination, the sald 
staff of Gallinger Municipal Hospital shall 
certify that the said person is a proper sub- 
ject for commitment the case shall be forth- 
with referred upon said certificate to the 
Commission; but, if as a result of such ex- 
amination, the said staff shall find that the 
person is of sound mind he shall be dis- 
charged forthwith by said Gallinger Munici- 
pal Hospital and the petition dismissed. 
Nothing contained in this section shall de- 
prive the alleged insane person of the bene- 
fit of existing remedies to secure his release 
or to prove his sanity, or of any other legal 
remedies he may have.J 
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Section 4 


[Any petition filed in the equity court for a 
writ de lunatico inquirendo or for an order 
of commitment of any alleged insane person, 
unless said person shall have been discharged 
by the staff of Gallinger Hospital in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 3 hereof, 
shall be referred by the court to the Com- 
mission for report and recommendation with- 
in such time as the court may designate, 
which time may be extended by the court 
for good cause shown. The Commission shall 
thereupon examine the alleged insane person 
and any other person, including any sug- 
gested by the alleged insane person, his rela- 
tives, friends, or representatives, whose testi- 
mony may be relevant, competent, and ma- 
terial upon the issue of insanity; and the 
Commission shall afford opportunity for 
hearing to any alleged insane person, his 
relatives, friends, or representatives. At all 
hearings the alleged insane person shall have 
the right to be represented by counsel. 

{The Commission is hereby authorized to 
conduct its examination and hearings of 
cases elsewhere than at the offices of said 
Commission in its discretion, according to 
the circumstances of the case. 

Trhe Commission shall determine (1) the 
sanity or insanity of the alleged insane per- 
son, (2) the length of time the alleged in- 
sane person has resided within the District, 
and (3) the ability of the relatives mentioned 
in section 11 of this Act, or the committee of 
the alleged insane person to pay all or a por- 
tion of the maintenance of such person if 
confined to Saint Elizabeths or any other 
hospital; and shall include such findings in 
its report. 

Section 5 


ENotice of the filing of any petition here- 
inbefore provided shall be served personally 
upon the person alleged to be insane, at 
least three days (exclusive of Sundays and 
legal holidays) before the time set for hear- 
ing by the Commission as provided in sec- 
tion 4 of this Act. If the petition be made 
by a person other than the wife, husband, 
father, mother, or other nearest relative, 
such notice shall also be served upon either 
such wife, husband, father, mother, or other 
nearest relative of said alleged insane per- 
son, if there be any such relative known to 
be within the District of Columbia; if not, 
upon the person with whom such alleged 
insane person may reside, or at whose home 
he may be or in their absence upon a friend 
of such alleged insane person; and if there 
be no such person or persons such service 
shall be dispensed with. 

Section 6 


[Recommendations of the Commission 
must be the unanimous recommendation of 
the three members acting upon any case. 
If the three members of the Commission be 
unable to agree upon the recommendation to 
be made in any case, they shall immediate- 
ly file with the court a report setting forth 
the fact that they are unable to agree on the 
case, and in that event the court shall hear 
and determine the case, unless the alleged 
insane person, or someone in his behalf, shall 
demand a jury trial, in which event the case 
shall be heard and determined by the court 
and a jury. 

[If the Commission shall agree upon a rec- 
ommendation, it shall file with the court a 
report setting forth its findings of fact and 
conclusions of law and its recommendation 
based thereon which recommendation shall 
be in one of the following forms: 

C(1) That the person is of sound mind 
and should be discharged forthwith and 
the petition dismissed. 

L(2) That the mental condition of the 
alleged insane person is such that definite 
diagnosis cannot be made without further 
study, or that the mental incapacity of said 
person will probably be of short duration, 
and that said person should be temporarily 
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committed to Gallinger Municipal Hospital 
or any other hospital in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as provided in the Act approved 
April 27, 1904, for observation or treat- 
ment for a period of not more than thirty 
days, during which said period the Com- 
mission shall examine the said person and 
make a recommendation as to the final dis- 
position of the case. 

L(3) That the person is of unsound mind 
and (a) should be committed to Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, or any other hospital 
provided by section 4 of the Act approved 
April 27, 1904, (1) at public expense, or (2) 
at the expense of those persons who are re- 
quired by law, or who will agree to pay for 
the maintenance and treatment of said in- 
sane person, or (3) that the relatives of the 
said insane person, mentioned in section 11 
of this Act are able to pay a specified sum 
per month toward the support and main- 
tenance of said insane person; (b) is harm- 
less and may safely be committed to the 
care of his relatives or friends (naming 
them) who are willing to accept custody, 
care, and maintenance of said insane person 
under conditions specified by the Commis- 
sion. 

Section 7 

[Upon the receipt of the report and recom- 
mendation of the Commission, a copy of 
which shall be served personally upon the al- 
leged insane person, his guardian ad litem 
or his attorney, if he have one, together with 
notice that he has ten days within which to 
demand a jury trial, a demand for hearing by 
the court or a demand for jury trial for the 
purpose of determining the sanity or insanity 
of the alleged insane person may be made by 
the said alleged insane person or by anyone 
in his behalf, or a jury trial may be ordered 
by the court upon its own motion. If de- 
mand be made for a jury trial, or such trial 
be ordered by the court on its own motion, 
the case shall be calendared for trial not less 
than ten days after demand for hearing by 
the court or for a jury trial, or unless the 
time is extended by the court. The Commis- 
sion, or any of the members thereof, shall be 
competent and compellable witnesses at any 
trial or hearing of an alleged insane person. 
In any case in which a commitment at pub- 
lic expense, in whole or in part, is sought, the 
corporation counsel or one of his assistants 
shall represent the petitioner unless said pe- 
titioner shall be represented by counsel of his 
or her own choice. 

[The jury to be used in lunacy inquisitions 
in those cases where a jury trial shall be de- 
manded or ordered shall be empaneled, upon 
order of the court, from the jurors in at- 
tendance upon other branches of the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, who shall perform such services 
in addition to, and as part of, their duties in 
said court.J 

Section 8 


[if no demand be made for a hearing by 
the court or by the court and a jury, the 
judge holding equity court shall determine 
the sanity or insanity of said alleged insane 
person, but such judge may, in his discretion, 
require other proofs, in addition to the peti- 
tion and report of the Commission, or such 
judge may order the temporary commitment 
of said alleged insane person for observation 
or treatment for a period of not more than 
thirty days. The judge may in his discretion, 
dismiss the petition notwithstanding the rec- 
ommendation of the Commission, If the 
judge be satisfied that the alleged insane per- 
son is of sound mind, he shall forthwith dis- 
charge such person and dismiss the 
petition] 

Section 9 

[If the judge be satisfied that the alleged 
insane person is insane, or if a jury shall so 
find, the judge may commit the insane per- 
son as he in his discretion shall find to be 
for the best interests of the public and of 
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the insane person. In case of a temporary 
commitment, the court may make additional 
temporary commitments upon further ex- 
amination by, and the recommendation of, 
the Commission, 


Section 10 


[If an insane person be found by the Com- 
mission, subject to the review of the court, 
not to be a resident of the District of Colum- 
bia he may be committed by the court to 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital as a District of 
Columbia patient until such time as his 
residence shall have been ascertained. Upon 
the ascertainment of such insane person’s 
residence in some other jurisdiction, he shall 
be transferred to the State of such residence. 
The expense of transferring such patient, 
including the traveling expenses of neces- 
sary attendants to insure his safe transfer, 
shall be borne by the District of Columbia 
only if the patient be indigent. 

[Any insane person found by the Commis- 
sion to have been a resident of the District of 
Columbia for more than one year prior to the 
filing of the petition, and any person found 
within the District of Columbia whose resi- 
dence cannot be ascertained, who is not in 
confinement on a criminal charge, may be 
committed by the court to, and confined in, 
said Saint Elizabeths Hospital, or any other 
hospital in said District, which, in the judg- 
ment of the health officer of said District, is 
properly constructed and equipped for the 
reception and care of such persons, and the 
official in charge of which, for the time being, 
is willing to receive such persons. 

{Resident of the District of Columbia”, as 
used in this section, means a person who has 
maintained his principal place of abode in 
the District of Columbia for more than one 
year prior to the filing of the petition pro- 
vided for in section 1 of this Act. 

[if it appears that a person found to be in- 
sane is harmless and his or her relatives or 
committee of his or her person are willing 
and able properly to care for such insane 
person at some place or institution other than 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital, the judge may 
order that such insane person be placed in 
the care and custody of such relatives or 
such committee upon their entering into an 
undertaking to provide for such insane per- 
son as the court may direct.] 


Section 11 


(The father, mother, husband, wife and 
adult children of an insane person, if of suf- 
ficient ability, and the committee or guard- 
ian of his or her person and estate, if his or 
her estate is sufficient for the purpose, shall 
pay the cost to the District of Columbia of 
his or her maintenance, including treat- 
ment, in Saint Elizabeths Hospital, or in any 
other hospital to which the insane person 
may be committed. It shall be the duty of 
said Commission to examine, under oath, 
the father, mother, husband, wife, adult 
children, and committee, if any, of any al- 
leged insane person whenever such rela- 
tives live within the District of Columbia, 
and to ascertain the ability of such relatives 
or committee, if any, to maintain or con- 
tribute toward the maintenance of such al- 
leged insane person: Provided, That in no 
ease shall said relatives or committee be re- 
quired to pay more than the actual cost to 
the District of Columbia of maintenance of 
such alleged insane person. 

{If any person hereinabove made liable 
for the maintenance of an insane person 
shall fail so to provide or pay for such main- 
tenance, the court shall issue to such person 
a citation to show cause why he should not 
be adjudged to pay a portion or all of the 
expenses of maintenance of such patient. 
The citation shall be served at least ten days 
before the hearing thereon. If, upon such 
hearing, it shall appear, to the court that the 
insane person has not sufficient estate out of 
which his maintenance may properly be 
fully met and that he has relatives of the 
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degrees hereinabove mentioned who are par- 
ties to the proceedings, and who are able to 
contribute thereto, the court may make an 
order requiring payment by such relatives 
of such sum or sums as it may find they are 
reasonably able to pay and as may be neces- 
sary to provide for the maintenance of such 
insane person. Said order shall require the 
payment of such sums to the Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare annually, semiannually, or quar- 
terly as the court may direct. It shall be 
the duty of the Board to collect the said 
sums due under this section, and to turn the 
same into the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the District of Columbia. 
Any such order may be enforced against any 
property of the insane person or of the per- 
son liable or undertaking to maintain him 
in the same way as if it were an order for 
temporary alimony in a divorce case. 


Section 12 


[Any insane person who has been com- 
mitted to Saint Elizabeths Hospital, or any 
other hospital, and who shall have been re- 
leased from such hospital as improved, or 
who shall have been paroled from such hos- 
pital (but who shall not have been dis- 
charged as cured), and who shall have been 
absent from the hospital on release or parole 
for a period of six months or longer, shall 
have the right to appear before the Commis- 
sion for a hearing to determine the sanity 
and right to restoration to the status of a 
person of sound mind of said insane person 
by filing a petition therefor with the court 
upon a form to be provided by the Commis- 
sion for that purpose. It shall be the duty 
of the Commission to make such examina- 
tion and observation of the insane person 
as may be necessary to determine such ques- 
tions, and to make a report and a recom- 
mendation to the court. In the event the 
Commission shall find that the said person 
is of sound mind and shall recommend to 
the court the restoration of said person to 
the status of a person of sound mind such 
recommendation shall be sufficient to au- 
thorize the court to enter an order declar- 
ing such person to be restored to his or her 
former legal status as a person of sound 
mind. In the event the Commission shall 
find such person to be of unsound mind, it 
shall report that finding to the court. Upon 
the filing by the Commission of a report 
finding such person to be of unsound mind, 
the insane person shall have the right to a 
hearing by the court or by the court and a 
jury. For the purpose of making the exam- 
ination and observations required by this 
section the Commission shall have the right 
to examine the records and to interrogate 
the physicians and attendants at Saint Eliz- 
abeths Hospital or any other hospital in 
which such patient shall have been confined, 
who have had the insane person under their 
care, and the Commission may recommend 
to the court the temporary recommitment, 
for a period of not more than thirty days, 
of such person for purposes of observation, 
and the court is hereby empowered to order 
the temporary recommitment of such person 
for said purpose. At such trial by the court 
or by the court and a jury an adjudication 
shall be made as to whether the person is 
of sound mind or is still of unsound mind.J 

Section 13 

[The same fees and mileage as are paid in 
the courts of the United States shall be paid 
in the case of witnesses subpenaed under 
the provisions of this Act. 

Section 14 

[The court in its discretion may require 
the petitioner to file an undertaking with 
surety to be approved by the court in such 
amount as the court may deem proper, con- 
ditioned to save harmless the respondent by 
reason of costs incurred, including attorney's 
fees, if any, and damages suffered by the 
respondent as a result of any such action] 
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Section 15 

[Any person who executes a verified peti- 
tion or affidavit as provided in this Act, by 
which he or she secures or attempts to secure 
the apprehension, detention, or restraint of 
any other person in the District of Columbia 
without probable cause for believing such 
person to be insane or of unsound mind, or 
any physician who knowingly makes any 
false certificate or affidavit, as to the sanity 
or insanity of any other person shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned not more than three 
years, or both] 


Section 16 


EAN Acts or parts of Acts in conflict here- 
with are hereby repealed.J 


Section 17 


{if any provision of this Act or the appli- 
cation thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, such invalidity shall 
not affect other provisions or applications 
of the Act which can be given effect without 
the invalid provision or application, and to 
this end the provisions of this Act are de- 
clared to be severable.J 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR INSANITY PROCEEDINGS 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, APPROVED 
AUGUST 9, 1939, 53 STAT. 1293 AS AMENDED 
(21 D.C, CODE 310-318, 320-325) 


[Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
person with whom an alleged insane person 
may reside, or at whose house he may be, 
or the father or mother, husband or wife, 
brother or sister, or the child of lawful age 
of any such person, or the nearest relative 
or friend available, or the committee of such 
person, or an officer of any charitable insti- 
tution, home, or hospital in which such 
person may be, or any duly accredited officer 
or agent of the Board of Public Welfare, or 
any officer authorized to make arrests in the 
District of Columbia who has arrested any 
alleged insane person under the provisions 
of the Act of Congress approved April 27, 
1904 (33 Stat. 316), may apply for a writ 
de lunatico inquirendo and an order of 
commitment, or either thereof, for any al- 
leged insane person in the District of Colum- 
bia, by filing in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia a verified 
petition therefor, containing a statement of 
the facts upon which the allegation of in- 
sanity is based. 

[Any person believing he has, or is about 
to, become mentally ill may, upon his own 
written application, in the discretion of the 
chief psychiatrist of Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital, enter Gallinger Municipal Hospital 
for observation and place himself subject to 
examination and commitment as hereinafter 
provided.J 

Section 2 

[Upon the filing with the court of a veri- 
fied petition as hereinabove provided, accom- 
panied by the affidavits of two or more re- 
sponsible residents of the District of Colum- 
bia setting forth that they believe the per- 
son therein named to be insane or of un- 
sound mind, the length of time they have 
known such person, that they believe such 
person to be incapable of managing his own 
affairs, and that such person is not fit to be 
at large or go unrestrained, and that if such 
person be permitted to remain at liberty the 
rights of persons and property will be jeop- 
ardized or the preservation of public peace 
imperiled or the commission of crime ren- 
dered probable, and that such person is a fit 
subject for treatment by reason of his or her 
mental condition, the court, or any judge 
thereof in vacation, may, in its or his discre- 
tion, issue an attachment for the immediate 
apprehension and detention, for preliminary 
examination, of such person in Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital and, unless found by the staff 
of Saint Elizabeths Hospital to be of sound 
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mind, therein for a period of not exceeding 
thirty days. Any person so apprehended and 
detained shall be given an examination with- 
in five days of his admission into Gallinger 
Municipal Hospital by the staff of Gallinger 
Municipal Hospital. The superintendent of 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital may transfer 
such person to Saint Elizabeths Hospital at 
any time within thirty days after his appre- 
hension and detention, and shall report the 
fact of such transfer to the Commission on 
Mental Health as established „sy the Act of 
June 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 627, ch. 326), and 
hereinafter referred to as the Commission. 
The superintendent of Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital is hereby authorized to receive and de- 
tain persons so transferred, at the expense of 
the District of Columbia. 

[If any person while a patient in Gallinger 
Municipal Hospital being observed for his or 
her mental condition cannot be cared for or 
treated adequately in said hospital or if such 
person be in need of treatment which cannot 
be given properly in said hospital, then the 
superintendent of Gallinger Municipal Hos- 
pital may effect the transfer and temporary 
commitment of such person to Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital by executing a petition as 
provided by section 1 of the Act approved 
June 8, 1938, accompanied by the certificate 
of the chief psychiatrist of Gallinger Munici- 
pal Hospital setting forth that said patient 
is of unsound mind, cannot be cared for or 
treated adequately in Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital, should not be allowed to remain at 
liberty and go unrestrained, and that said 
patient is a fit subject for treatment in Saint 
Elizabeth Hospital on account of his mental 
condition. The superintendent of Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital is authorized to receive 
and detain any patient so transferred from 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital at the expense 
of the District of Columbia pending his 
formal commitment or other order of the 
court. 

[Persons arrested under the provisions of 
the Act of Congress approved April 27, 1904 
(33 Stat. 316), shall be detained in Gallinger 
Municipal Hospital pending the filing of 
a petition as provided in section 1 of 
this Act. Such petition shall be filed 
within forty-eight hours after such per- 
son shall have been admitted into Gal- 
linger Municipal Hospital, or, if such forty- 
eight-hour period shall expire on a Sunday 
or legal holiday, then not later than noon 
of the next succeeding day which is not a 
Sunday or legal holiday. The court, or any 
judge thereof in vacation, may, upon being 
satisfied of the sufficiency of the petition, 
sign an order authorizing the continued 
detention of said person in Gallinger Mu- 
nicipal Hospital and, unless found by the 
staff of Gallinger Municipal Hospital to be 
of sound mind, in Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
for a period not exceeding thirty days from 
the time of his apprehension and detention. 
If such petition be not filed, and such order 
of court obtained within the aforementioned 
period, the person shall be discharged forth- 
with, If said staff shall find that such person 
is of unsound mind and suitable for treat- 
ment by reason of mental illness, the super- 
intendent of said hospital may immediately 
transfer such person to Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, and shall report the fact of such trans- 
fer to the Commission, The superintendent 
of Saint Elizabeths Hospital is hereby au- 
thorized to receive and detain persons so 
transferred, at the expense of the District of 
Columbia. 

[if as a result of examination, the staff 
of Gallinger Municipal Hospital, or St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, shall find that any 
person detained in Gallinger Municipal Hos- 
pital, or St. Elizabeths Hospital, pursuant 
to the provisions of this section is of sound 
mind, he shall be discharged forthwith by 
said Gallinger Municipal Hospital, or St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, and the petition, if 
any, shall be dismissed. 
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[Any petition filed in the equity court 
for a writ de lunatico inquirendo or for 
an order of commitment of any alleged in- 
sane person, shall be referred by the court 
to the Commission for report and recom- 
mendation within such time as the court 
may designate, not exceeding seven days, 
which time may be extended by the court 
for good cause shown, and in such event 
the period of temporary commitment in 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital may be extended 
by the court for such additional time as the 
court shall deem necessary. The Commis- 
sion shall examine the alleged insane per- 
son and any other person, including any 
suggested by the alleged insane person, his 
relatives, friends, or representatives, whose 
testimony may be relevant, competent, and 
material upon the issue of insanity; and the 
Commission shall afford opportunity for 
hearing to any alleged insane person his 
relatives, friends, or representatives. At 
all hearings the alleged insane person shall 
have the right to be represented by coun- 
sel. 

[The Commission is hereby authorized to 
conduct its examination and hearings of 
cases elsewhere than at the offices of said 
Commission in its discretion, according 
to the circumstances of the case. 

[If in the determination of the Commis- 
sion he be found not to be sane, then it shall 
be the duty of the Commission to apply to 
the court for a date for a hearing. In all 
cases before said hearing, the said Commis- 
sion shall cause to be served personally upon 
the patient a written notice of the time and 
place of final hearing at least five days before 
the date fixed. Five days’ notice of the time 
and place of the hearing shall in all cases be 
mailed to or served upon the applicant, but 
in case the applicant is not the husband, 
wife, or nearest relative, the notice shall be 
mailed to or served upon the husband, wife, 
or nearest relative, if possible. The notice 
shall contain a statement that if the patient 
desires to oppose the application for a final 
order of commitment, he may appear per- 
sonally or by attorney at the time and place 
fixed for the hearing. Proof of service shall 
be made at the hearing. The court may in 
its discretion appoint an attorney or guard- 
ian ad litem to represent the alleged insane 
person at any hearing before the court, or 
before the court and jury, and shall allow 
the attorney or guardian ad litem so ap- 
pointed a reasonable fee for his services. 
Such fees may be charged against the estate 
or property, if any, of the alleged insane 
person. 

If a demand is made for a jury trial, the 
superintendent of Gallinger Municipal Hos- 
pital or Saint Elizabeths Hospital shall see 
that the patient has been given opportunity 
to appear personally or by attorney at the 
hearing and assist him in communicating 
with his friends, relatives, or attorney. If 
the superintendent shall certify that in his 
opinion it would be prejudicial to the health 
of the patient or unsafe to produce the pa- 
tient at the inquiry, then such patient shall 
not be required to be produced. 

[Proof of service of the required notices 
shall be made at the hearing] 

Section 3 

[Upon the receipt of the report and rec- 
ommendation of the Commission, a copy 
shall be served personally upon the alleged 
insane person, his guardian ad litem, or his 
attorney, if he has one, together with notice 
that he has five days within which to demand 
a jury trial. A demand for hearing by the 
court, or a demand for jury trial for the pur- 
pose of determining the sanity or insanity of 
the alleged insane person may be made by 
the said alleged insane person or by anyone 
in his behalf, or a jury trial may be ordered 
by the court upon its own motion. If de- 
mand be made for a jury trial, or such trial be 
ordered by the court on its own motion, the 
case shall be calendared for trial not more 
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than ten days after demand for hearing by 
the court for a jury trial, unless the time is 
extended by the court. The Commission, or 
any of the members thereof, shall be compe- 
tent and compellable witnesses at any trial 
or hearing of an alleged insane person. In 
any case in which a commitment at public 
expense, in whole or in part, is sought, the 
corporation counsel or one of his assistants 
shall represent the petitioner unless said 
petitioner shall be represented by counsel of 
his or her own choice.J 


Section 4 


[The jury to be used in lunacy inquisitions 
in those cases where a jury trial shall be de- 
manded or ordered shall be empaneled, upon 
order of the court, from the jurors in attend- 
ance upon other branches of the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, who shall perform such services in 
addition to and as part of their duties in said 
court 4 

Section 5 

IIf no demand be made for a jury trial, 
the judge holding court shall determine the 
sanity or insanity of said alleged insane per- 
son, but such judge may, in his discretion, 
require other proofs, in addition to the peti- 
tion and report of the Commission, or such 
judge may order the temporary commitment 
of said alleged insane person for observation 
or treatment for an additional period of not 
more than thirty days. The judge may, in 
his discretion, dismiss the petition notwith- 
standing the recommendation of the Com- 
mission, If the judge be satisfied that the 
alleged insane person is of sound mind, he 
shall forthwith discharge such person and 
dismiss the petition.J 


Section 6 


[If the judge be satisfied that the alleged 
insane person is insane, or if a jury shall 
so find, the judge may commit the insane 
person as he in his discretion shall find to 
be for the best interests of the public and of 
the insane person, In case of a temporary 
commitment, the court may make additional 
temporary commitments upon further exam- 
ination by, and recommendation of, the 
Commission. 

[The judge may commit the insane person 
to the custody of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for care and treatment in a Veterans’ 
Administration facility, if there has been 
filed with the court or the Commission on 
Mental Health, acting under the direction of 
the court, a certificate executed by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, or his duly 
authorized representative, showing said in- 
sane person to be entitled to such care and 
treatment, and that facilities therefor are 
available J 

Section 7 

[Recommendations of the Commission 
must be made by the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the three members acting upon 
the case. If the three members of the Com- 
mission be unable to agree upon the recom- 
mendation to be made in any case, they shall 
immediately file with the court a report set- 
ting forth the fact that they are unable to 
agree on the case, and in that event the court 
shall hear and determine the case, unless 
the alleged insane person, or someone in his 
behalf, shall demand a jury trial, in which 
event the case shall be heard and determined 
by the court and a jury. 

IIf the Commission shall agree upon a rec- 
ommendation, it shall file with the court a 
report setting forth its findings of fact and 
conclusions of law and its recommendations 
based thereon which recommendation shall 
be in one of the following forms: 

[(A) That the person is of sound mind 
and should be discharged forthwith and the 
petition dismissed. 

E(B) That the mental condition of the 
alleged insane persons is such that a definite 
diagnosis cannot be made without further 
study, or that the mental incapacity of said 
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person will probably be of short duration, and 
that said person should be further detained 
and committed in Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
as hereinbefore provided for, or in any other 
hospital in the District of Columbia as pro- 
vided in the Act approved April 27, 1904, for 
further observation or treatment for such 
period of time as the court may determine, 
during which said time the Commission 
shall from time to time examine said per- 
son and make a recommendation to the court 
as to the final disposition of the case. 
{(C) That the person is of unsound mind 
and (1) should be committed to Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital, or any other hospital pro- 
vided by section 4 of the Act approved April 
27, 1904, (a) at public expense, or (b) at the 
expense of those persons who are required 
by law, or who will agree to pay for the 
maintenance and treatment of said insane 
person, or (c) that the relatives of said in- 
sane person, mentioned in section 11 of this 
Act are able to pay a specified sum per month 
toward the support and maintenance of said 
insane person; (2) is harmless and may safe- 
ly be committed to the care of his relatives 
or friends (naming them) who are willing to 
accept the custody, care, and maintenance of 
said insane person under conditions specified 
by the Commission; (3) should be committed 
to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs for 
care and treatment in a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility: Provided, That there shall be 
filed with the court or Commission a certifi- 
cate executed by said Administrator or his 
duly authorized representative, showing said 
person is entitled to such care and treatment 
and that facilities therefor are availableJ 


Section 8 


Ut an insane person be found by the Com- 
mission, subject to the review of the court, 
not to be a resident of the District of Colum- 
bia, he may be committed by the court to 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital as a District of Co- 
lumbia patient until such time as his resi- 
dence shall have been ascertained. Upon 
the ascertainment of such insane person’s 
residence in some other jurisdiction, he shall 
be transferred to the State of such residence. 
The expense of transferring such patient, in- 
cluding the traveling expenses of necessary 
attendants to insure his safe transfer, shall 
be borne by the District of Columbia only if 
the patient be indigent. 

[Any insane person found by the Com- 
mission to have been a resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for more than one year 
prior to the filing of the petition, and any 
person found within the District of Columbia 
whose residence cannot be ascertained, who is 
not in confinement on a criminal charge, 
may be committed by the court to, and con- 
fined in, said Saint Elizabeths Hospital, or 
any other hospital in said District, which, 
in the judgment of the Commission of said 
District, is properly constructed and 
equipped for the reception and care of such 
persons, and the official in charge of which, 
for the time being, is willing to receive such 
persons. 

[Resident of the District of Columbia“, as 
used in this section, means a person who has 
maintained his principal place of abode in 
the District of Columbia for more than one 
year prior to the filing of the petition pro- 
vided for in section 1 of this Act. 

It it appears that a person found to be in- 
sane is harmless and his or her relatives 
or committee of his or her person are willing 
and able properly to care for such insane 
person at some place or institution other 
than Saint Elizabeths Hospital, the judge 
may order that such insane person be placed 
in the care and custody of such relatives or 
such committee upon their entering into an 
undertaking to provide for such insane per- 
son as the court may direct] 

Section 9 

{The father, mother, husband, wife, and 

adult children of an insane person, if of suf- 
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ficient ability, and the committee or guard- 
ian of his or her person and estate, if his or 
her estate is sufficient for the purpose, shall 
pay the cost to the District of Columbia of 
his or her maintenance, including treatment 
in Saint Elizabeths Hospital or in any other 
hospital to which the insane person may be 
committed. It shall be the further duty of 
said Commission, to examine under oath, 
the father, mother, husband, wife, adult 
children, and committee, if any, of any al- 
leged insane person whenever such relatives 
live within the District of Columbia, and to 
ascertain the ability of such relatives or com- 
mittee, if any, to maintain or contribute to- 
ward the maintenance of such alleged insane 
person: Provided, That in no case shall said 
relatives or committee be required to pay 
more than the actual cost to the District of 
Columbia of maintenance of such alleged in- 
sane person. 

{if any person hereinabove made liable for 
the maintenance of an insane person shall 
fail so to provide or pay for such mainte- 
nance, the court shall issue to such person 
a citation to show cause why he should not 
be adjudged to pay a portion or all of the 
expenses of maintenance of such patient. 
The citation shall be served at least ten days 
before the hearing thereon. If, upon such 
hearing, it shall appear to the court that the 
insane person has not sufficient estate out of 
which his maintenance may properly be fully 
met and that he has relatives of the degrees 
hereinabove mentioned who are parties to 
the proceedings, and who are able to con- 
tribute thereto, the court may make an order 
requiring payment by such relatives of such 
sum or sums as it may find they are rea- 
sonably able to pay and as may be n 
to provide for the maintenance of such in- 
sane person. Said order shall require the 
payment of such sums to the Board of Public 
Welfare annually, semiannually, or quarter- 
ly as the court may direct. It shall be the 
duty of the Board to collect the said sums 
due under this section, and to turn the same 
into the of the United States to the 
credit of the District of Columbia. Any such 
order may be enforced against any property 
of the insane person or of the person liable 
or undertaking to maintain him in the same 
way as if it were an order for temporary all- 
mony in a divorce case. 

Section 10 

[Any insane person who has been com- 
mitted to Saint Elizabeths Hospital or any 
other hospital, and who shall have been 
released from such hospital as improved, 
or who shall have been paroled from such 
hospital (but who shall not have been dis- 
charged as cured), and who shall have been 
absent from the hospital on release or parole 
for a period of six months or longer, shall 
have the right to appear before the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia for a hearing to determine the 
sanity and right to restoration of the status 
of a person of sound mind of said insane 
person by filing a petition therefore with 
the court upon a form to be provided by the 
Commission for that purpose. It shall be 
the duty of the Commission to make an 
examination of the records of Saint Eliza- 
beths Hosiptal of the insane person as may 
be necessary to determine such questions, 
and if necessary have the person examined 
by the members of the staff of Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital and to make a report and 
recommendation to the court. In the event 
the Commission shall find from the records 
and examination that the said person is of 
sound mind and shall recommend to the 
court the restoration of said person to the 
status of a person of sound mind such rec- 
ommendation shall be sufficient to authorize 
the court to enter an order declaring such 
person to be restored to his or her former 
legal status as a person of sound mind. In 
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the event the Commission shall find such 
person to be of unsound mind, it shall re- 
port that finding to the court. Upon the 
filing by the Commission of a report find- 
ing such person to be of unsound mind, 
the insane person shall have the right 
to a hearing by the court or by the court 
and a jury. For the purpose of making the 
examination and observations required by 
this section, the Commission shall have the 
right to examine the records and to inter- 
rogate the physicians and attendants at 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital or any other hos- 
pital in which such patient shall have been 
confined, who have had the insane person 
under their care, and the Commission may 
recommend to the court the temporary re- 
commitment of such person for said purpose. 
At such trial by the court or by the court 
and jury, an adjudication shall be made as 
to whether the person is of sound mind or 
is still of unsound mind.J 


Section 11 


[The same fees and mileage as are paid in 
the courts of the United States shall be paid 
in the case of witnesses subpenaed under the 
provisions of this Act.J 


Section 12 


[The court in its discretion may require 
the petitioner to file an undertaking with 
surety to be approved by the court in such 
amount as the court may deem proper, con- 
ditioned to save harmless the respondent by 
reason of costs incurred, including attorneys’ 
fees, if any, and damages suffered by the 
respondent as a result of any such action.] 

Section 13 

[All applications and certificates for com- 
mitment and confinement of any patient to 
any hospital in the District of Columbia for 
the care and the treatment of the insane 
must be made on forms approved by the 
Commission and furnished by itJ 


Section 14 


[Any person who executes a verified peti- 
tion or affidavit as provided in this Act, by 
which he or she secures or attempts to secure 
the apprehension, detention, or restraint of 
any other person in the District of Columbia 
without probable cause for believing such 
person to be insane or of unsound mind, or 
any physician who knowingly makes any false 
certificates or affidivit as to the sanity or 
insanity of any other person, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than $500 
or imprisoned not more than three years, or 
both. 

Section 15 


(Nothing contained in this Act shall de- 
prive the alleged insane person of the bene- 
fit of existing remedies to secure his release 
or to prove his sanity, or of any other legal 
remedies he may have. J 

Section 16 

[Section 2 of the Act approved June 8, 
1938, is hereby amended by deleting the 
words “for such service the alternate shall 
receive $10 for each day of actual service” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“For such service the alternate shall receive, 
for each day of actual service, the same com- 
pensation as fixed in accordance with the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, for the lawyer member of the 
Commission“ 

Section 17 

[All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict here- 

with are hereby repealed.J 
Section 18 

{if any provision of this Act or the appli- 
cation thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, such invalidity shall 
not affect other provisions or applications of 
the Act which can be given effect without 
the invalid provision or application, and to 
this end the provisions of this Act are de- 
clared to be severable. J 
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Mr. ERVIN. The bill is in the nature 
of a committee substitute. All after the 
enacting clause has been stricken, and 
the bill is in completely revised form. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary conducted hearings on the bill dur- 
ing a period of 2 years. We had the 
benefit of the advice of those who work 
most intimately with the mentally ill and 
the laws concerning them. We heard 
from judges, hospital authorities, the 
District of Columbia Commissioners, 
psychiatrists, other members of the med- 
ical profession, lawyers, and a great many 
other persons. The consensus was that 
this is one of the finest bills of this nature 
ever presented to a legislative body in the 
United States. I am proud of the work of 
the subcommittee, especially of the work 
of the chief of staff, Mr. William A. 
Creech, and all the staff members who 
worked on this measure. I should like 
to acknowledge also the contributions of 
two former staff members, Mrs. Elyce 
genos Ferster and Mrs. Linda Rosenberg 

er. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Carolina, in his usual 
way, performed excellent work on the 
bill. As he has already said, hearings 
were conducted over a term of about 2 
years. 

The bill ought to be called especially to 
the attention of the officials of the vari- 
ous States. The Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights paid a great deal of 
attention to the subject and spent much 
time and energy in drafting the bill. The 
various States of the Union can find 
much in the bill that will be beneficial to 
the States in attending to matters con- 
cerning mental illness. Few States have 
any laws of this nature on their books. 
If they would only examine and get the 
benefit of our hearings on this subject 
with a view to passing similar laws in 
the States, great benefits would result 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to add a word to the statement of 
the Senator from South Carolina. The 
Senator from South Carolina, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] deserve the thanks of the Sen- 
ate, of the Congress, and the country for 
their fine work in connection with the 
preparation of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 935) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
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sideration of Calendar No. 937, Senate 
bill (S. 2755), authorizing appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill to 
autnorize appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that at the conclusion of my remarks, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the companion bill, House bill 
10945, and that the Senate proceed to 
consider the House bill, inasmuch as 
the House bill, as passed by the House, 
is identical with the Senate bill, as in- 
troduced. 

Mr. President, this year, pursuant to 
legislation enacted during the last session 
of the Congress, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, for the first time, re- 
viewed the entire AEC budget, including 
both operating and construction funds. 
Our hearings were extensive. They were 
held over a period of 6 weeks, occupying 
a total of 60 hours in public and execu- 
tive sessions. We compiled a hearing 
record of more than 2,000 pages and 
issued a comprehensive report on this 
legislation. 

This bill was reported by the Joint 
Committee without dissent. It repre- 
sents the agreed views of members of the 
Joint Committee from both sides of the 
aisle and both Houses. It was passed in 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 
340 to 3. In summary, this bill has the 
wide, general support which it deserves. 

In general, the bill would authorize 
total appropriations in the amount of 
approximately $2.6 billion for “operating 
expenses” and “plant equipment” for the 
fiscal year 1965 atomic energy program. 
This amount is about $28 million less 
than that requested by the AEC for the 
coming fiscal year. It sets a ceiling on 
appropriations which is about $60 million 
less than the appropriations for fiscal 
year 1964. The action of the committee 
clearly demonstrates that the Congress 
has carefully reviewed the budget for the 
national atomic energy program. 

Section 101(a) of the bill authorizes 
about $2.3 billion for “operating ex- 
penses” under the AEC’s 13 major pro- 
grams. There are several highlights 
worth noting: 

First. In the civilian power program 
the committee has allowed an authoriza- 
tion of $1 million for a cooperative pro- 
gram with Canada in the development of 
heavy water reactors. The Commission 
had requested $5 million for the conduct 
of this 5-year program. It was the com- 
mittee’s view that because this is a 5-year 
program, the Congress should have an 
opportunity to review it on a yearly basis. 

Second. Although no new authoriza- 
tion was requested for the cooperative 
power reactor demonstration program, 
the committee expressed clear policy 
guidelines for the future course of this 
program. 

Substantial gains have been made in 
recent years in producing competitive 
electricity from the atom. These gains 
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led President Johnson, in a recent speech, 
to refer to: 

Our new capability to use the power of the 
atom to meet human needs. 


The President also stated: 


It appears that the long-promised day of 
economic nuclear power is close at hand. 


We are all proud of the developments 
referred to by President Johnson. Al- 
though no power reactor is yet producing 
competitive electricity, we do hope that 
the plants which are now planned and 
under construction will prove to be com- 
petitive. It is clear, however, that we 
are on the threshold of competitive nu- 
clear power. 

On this basis the Joint Committee 
stated that: 

Further assistance in the cooperative 
power reactor demonstration program for 
light water, moderated and cooled reactors 
of the type proposed by utilities in the past 
year cannot be further justified. 


Our committee report emphasized a 
“shift in emphasis” toward reactors 
which show the promise of significantly 
increasing the Nation’s energy re- 
sources—the so-called advanced con- 
verter and breeder reactors which pro- 
duce almost as much, or more fuel, than 
they consume. I am hopeful that nu- 
clear power will not only prove to be 
competitive but also open up a virtually 
unlimited source of energy for future 
generations of Americans. 

Third. In the merchant ship reactors 
program, the Joint Committee turned 
down a $13.5 million request by the AEC 
for the construction of a merchant ship 
reactor prototype. The AEc's request 
for this program was received by the 
committee after the completion of our 
hearings. It was our belief that a wide- 
ranging program of this type should be 
reviewed in the public record before final 
approval. If, and when, the Atomic 
Energy Commission is able to present 
the full details of this program in public 
hearings, the committee will be recep- 
tive to giving further consideration to 
this matter. 

Fourth. The Joint Committee added 
$14.6 million for a flight test of the 
SNAP 10-A reactor. I believe that a 
word of background is necessary here. 

Over the last 7 years we have spent 
almost $100 million on SNAP 10-A—a 
compact source of nuclear energy for use 
in the space program. 

Last year, just as it was ready for a 
pathbreaking flight test in outer space, 
the Department of Defense decided that 
there was no “urgent requirement” for 
this reactor. 

As one who has been closely associated 
with research and development pro- 
grams—both in the atomic energy and 
space fields—I haye seen programs 
which cost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars cancelled just as we were about to 
get a return on our investment. All too 
often we see the user agency, at the criti- 
cal point of demonstration, declaring 
that no requirement exists for the prod- 
uct of a research and development 
program. 

We know all too well that “require- 
ments” are not developed—particularly 
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in “first of a kind devices“ until they 
are demonstrated in their intended 
environments. 

Therefore, the committee provided the 
necessary funds for the flight test of a 
SNAP 10-A reactor. This test will be a 
“first in space” for the United States and 
a demonstration of the practical use of 
nuclear reactor systems for power in 
outer space. 

To partially offset these increased 
costs, the committee has recommended 
a $10 million reduction in other advanced 
SNAP work. It was our view that this 
advanced work be deferred as a matter 
of priority in order to finance the SNAP 
10-A flight test. 

Fifth. The committee rejected the 
AEC’s request for funds to develop an 
advanced Pluto reactor. Pluto is a proj- 
ect aimed at the development of a nu- 
clear reactor to power a supersonic mili- 
tary vehicle in the earth’s atmosphere. 

Pluto has been highly successful. Only 
recently the AEC conducted an extremely 
successful ground test of the Tory U- 
reactor—a reactor designed to meet all 
the necessary requirements to fly a 
vehicle at supersonic speed. Everyone 
who has closely followed this program 
agrees that the next logical step in the 
Pluto program is a flight test of the 
Pluto reactor. Since the AEC and DOD 
have not been able to reach agreement 
to proceed with a flight test, the Joint 
Committee did not believe the program 
should be authorized at the level re- 
quested. We, therefore, cut the funds 
for Pluto by $1.5 million, leaving a $6.5 
million program. 

Sixth. In the physical research pro- 
gram the Joint Committee recommended 
a reduction of $4 million below the AEC’s 
request. Specifically, we provided an 
$1.8 reduction in the high energy physics 
program. 

Basically, we felt that a definitive and 
approved national policy on high energy 
physics was essential before further in- 
creases in this program could be allowed. 
Because of the tremendous growth in this 
program it is absolutely vital that we 
know where we are going in this field. 
The Joint Committee therefore asked for 
a study in the high energy physics pro- 
gram to be conducted by the AEC and 
other Federal agencies and to be sub- 
mitted to the President and the Congress. 

Seventh. Finally, in recent years, 
Members of the Congress have become 
increasingly concerned about the growth 
in the number of Federal research con- 
tracts at university campuses. This was 
a matter of special interest to the com- 
mittee this year in reviewing the atomic 
energy program. The committee indi- 
cated its concern with the large number 
of offsite research contracts in such pro- 
grams as biology and medicine, high 
energy physics, and chemistry. We en- 
forced our recommendation for a tight- 
ening up on these contracts with signifi- 
cant reductions in all three programs be- 
low the request of the AEC. We also 
recommended a substantial cut of $1.5 
million in training, education, and infor- 
mation programs, under which scholar- 
ships and other forms of academic as- 
sistance are provided. 

In discussing the atomic energy au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1965 it is im- 
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portant to keep in mind that more than 
60 percent of the appropriations author- 
ized by this bill are for the military 
aspects of the atomic energy program. 
These funds are used for the develop- 
ment, storage, and testing of nuclear 
weapons and the production of weapons 
material. They are also used to imple- 
ment the safeguards under the test ban 
treaty. This authorization, therefore, 
provides the essential ingredients for a 
sound program in both the peaceful and 
military applications of atomic energy. 

Section 101(b) of the bill would au- 
thorize appropriations in the amount of 
$338,110,000 for “plant and capital 
equipment” in the fiscai year 1965 AEC 
program. This amount is $3 million less 
than that requested by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Our principal cut 
in this area was in the special nuclear 
materials program, where the committee 
believes savings can be realized, in part, 
as a result of the cutbacks in the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials an- 
nounced by the President in January, 
and more recently on April 20. In fol- 
lowing fiscal years, further savings will 
be realized as these cuts are implemented. 

Section 102 of the bill rescinds the 
authorization for a number of projects 
authorized in prior years. The com- 
mittee has rescinded authorizations for 
eight projects, amounting to $35,550,000. 
These projects have either been deferred 
or canceled, and these recisions will 
properly reflect their current status. 

Sections 103, 104, and 105 of the bill 
provide certain limitations and condi- 
Eons on the funds authorized by this 
bill. 

Section 106 of the bill extends for 1 
year, to June 30, 1965, the date for ap- 
proving proposals under the third round 
of the cooperative power reactor demon- 
stration program. Although the Com- 
mission’s authority under this program 
is extended for 1 year, I believe it is im- 
portant for me to emphasize the point 
I made earlier; namely, that further as- 
sistance for “established” light water 
reactors is not contemplated. Our effort 
will now be shifted toward the develop- 
ment of breeder reactors—reactor con- 
cepts which may give America an un- 
limited supply of energy to supplement 
our coal, oil, and gas resources. 

Finally, section 107 of the bill provides 
the Commission with special authority 
to enter into arrangements with industry 
for the construction of an isotopes pro- 
duction and packaging facility. This 
facility would be used to extract and 
package the waste fission products com- 
ing out of the Commission’s production 
reactors. These packaged fission prod- 
ucts could be used for a wide variety 
of applications, such as isotopic power 
sources for the space program, and for 
such applications, here on earth, as re- 
mote weather stations and marine buoys. 

The Commission intends to solicit pro 
posals from industry for commercial par- 
ticipation in the construction and opera- 
tion of these facilities with private funds. 
Section 107 provides the Commission 
with the necessary authority for this 
purpose. Any proposed contract devel- 
oped by the Commission will have to be 
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submitted to the Joint Committee for 
review. 

In summary, Mr. President, I would 
like to reiterate that this bill was re- 
ported out by the Joint Committee with- 
out dissent and has the overwhelming 
endorsement of the other body. I believe 
we have provided the type of authoriza- 
tion which will allow atomic energy to 
make a maximum contribution to the 
general welfare, as well as the common 
defense and security. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I hope the bill will be passed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, along 
with my colleagues on the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, I strongly support 
the fiscal year 1965 AEC authorization 
bill. This bill received the unanimous 
support of the members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Mexico has mentioned, the 
Joint Committee for the first time has re- 
viewed the entire atomic energy budget, 
including both operating and construc- 
tion funds. The detailed record of the 
hearings, consisting of three volumes of 
printed publications, I believe, will docu- 
ment the conscientious manner in which 
the committee undertook its new respon- 
sibilities. 

There is one project I should like to 
bring to the attention of the Senate— 
project Pluto—because it is a project 
which will require close attention during 
the forthcoming consideration of the 
AEC appropriation bill. 

To date, AEC and DOD have invested 
$195 million during a 7-year research and 
development program for a nuclear-pow- 
ered ramjet engine. From a technical 
point of view, the project has been ex- 
tremely successful. However, the De- 
fense Department has not made up its 
mind as to whether it actually wants this 
new weapon system. By July 1, the De- 
fense Department is supposed to have 
completed a study and made a decision 
as to whether it will support a flight test 
of the successful nuclear engine devel- 
oped for it by the Commission. I strong- 
ly believe that such a flight test should be 
conducted, to fully demonstrate the 
unique characteristics of what could be- 
come a revolutionary weapon system. 
Past experience has amply demonstrated 
that requirements for new weapons sys- 
tems come about after a project has been 
successfully demonstrated and not be- 
fore. 

I am concerned that the other body, in 
considering the AEC appropriations bill 
provided only $1 million for this pro- 
gram. When the Senate Appropriations 
Committee considers the appropriation 
bill as distinct from the authorization 
bill, which is presently before us, I would 
hope that this money can be restored. 
While I hope that the Defense Depart- 
ment will decide to support a flight test of 
the nuclear engine, I am concerned that 
the extreme cut, made by the other 
body, will not permit scientists to carry 
the program to a logical termination 
point if a decision is made not to support 
the flight test. I am concerned that a 
drastic cut in the level of support for this 
program would make it impossible for us 
to correlate the technical information 
developed for possible future use. I ex- 
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pect to have more to say about this mat- 
ter when the appropriations bill is up for 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy will be discharged from 
the further consideration of House bill 
10945. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from New Mexico for the present 
consideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
10945) to authorize appropriations for 
the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
eee is on the third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill (H.R. 10945) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 2755 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 997, House 
bill 10456, authorizing appropriations for 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 10456) to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and devel- 
opment, construction of facilities, and 
administrative operations, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, with amendments, on 
page 1 at the beginning of line 5, to 
strike out ‘“$5,193,810,500” and insert 
“$5,246,293,250”; in line 6, after the 
word “development”, to strike out “‘$4,- 
327,950,000” and insert “$4,354,150,000”; 
on page 2, line 3, after the word “mis- 
sions”, to strike out “$22,100,000” and 
insert “$26,000,000”; in line 4, after the 
word “astronomy”; to strike out “$174,- 
200,000” and insert 8180, 700,000“; in 
line 6, after the word “exploration’’, to 
strike out “$283,100,000” and insert 
“$295,400,000"; in line 8, after the word 
“program”, to strike out “$46,000,000” 
and insert “$40,000,000”; on page 3, line 
1, after the word acquisition“, to strike 
out “$255,900,000” and insert “$265,- 
400,000”; in line 5, after the word 
“acquisitions”, to strike out “$248,335,- 
000” and insert ‘$262,880,500”; in line 7, 
after the word “California”, to strike out 
“$3,038,000” and insert “$5,668,000”; in 
line 8, after the word “Center”, to strike 
out “(location to be inserted), and in- 
sert Boston, Massachusetts, area,“: in 
line 15, after the word Florida“, to 
strike out “$83,594,000” and insert “$87,- 
070,000”; in line 21, to strike out “$22,- 
649,000” and insert “$23,907,500”; in line 
23, after the word “Alabama”, to strike 
out “$13,759,000” and insert “$14,523,- 
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500”; on page 4, line 2, after the word 
“Louisiana”, to strike out “$5,881,000” 
and insert “$6,207,500”; in line 4, to strike 
out “$55,792,000” and insert “$58,891,- 
500”; in line 7, after the word “locations”, 
to strike out “$32,362,000” and insert 
835,352,500“; in line 10, after the word 
“operations”, to strike out “$617,525,- 
500” and insert 8629, 262,750“; and on 
page 6, line 12, to strike out “$238,- 
335,000” and insert “‘$252,880,500”. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, we 
have before us today H.R. 10456, which 
as amended by the Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee, authorizes 
expenditures by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration of $5,246,- 
293,250 for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and adminis- 
trative operations for the fiscal year 1965. 

In bringing this bill to the floor, I am 
acting in behalf of the committee’s 
chairman, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, who at the re- 
quest of the President is engaged in 
emergency work vital to the Nation and 
to the earthquake-ravaged economy of 
the State of Alaska. 

This, NASA’s seventh annual budget, 
will be the first to authorize less than 
its immediate predecessor and that is be- 
cause the 1965 NASA budget is designed 
to preserve the momentum of existing 
programs, rather than to provide funds 
for newly approved programs. 

We are still carrying out, however, the 
broad-based national space program pro- 
posed by President Kennedy on May 25, 
1961, when he said to the Congress: 

I believe that this Nation should commit 
itself to achieving the goal, before this decade 
is out, of landing a man on the moon and 
returning him safely to earth. No single 
space project in this period will be more 
impressive to mankind, or more important 
for the long-range exploration of space; and 
none will be so difficult or expensive to 
accomplish. 


Later in that special message the Pres- 
ident said: 

But in a very real sense it will not be one 
man going to the moon—if we make this 
judgment affirmatively, it will be an entire 
Nation. For all of us must work to put him 
there. 

I believe we should go to the moon. 


President Kennedy added: 

But I think every citizen of this country 
as well as Members of the Congress should 
consider the matter carefully in making their 
judgment because it is a heavy burden 
and there is no sense in agreeing or desiring 
that the United States take an affirmative 
position in outer space, unless we are pre- 
pared to do the work and bear the burdens to 
make it successful. If we are not, we should 
decide today and this year. 


The people and the Congress consid- 
ered carefully this proposal by the Presi- 
dent, and accepted the challenge, and to- 
day NASA is carrying out the program. 

A manned lunar landing, an opera- 
tional weather satellite system, and an 
operational communications satellite 
system are now within reach. 

NASA emphasizes that it has done its 
level best to hold its requests for funds 
to the absolute minimum needed to carry 
out the programs during the next fiscal 
year. The Administration requested $5,- 
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304 million of which $4,382 million was 
for research and development, $281 mil- 
lion for construction of facilities, and 
$641 million for administrative opera- 
tions, the latter including all salaries. 

The House, by a vote of 283 to 73, au- 
thorized $5,193,810,500, of which $4,327,- 
950,000 was for research and develop- 
ment, $248,335,000 for construction of 
facilities, and $617,525,500 for adminis- 
tration. 

The Senate Space Committee then 
held 7 days of public hearings on the 
NASA budget; and 5 days of executive 
sessions and during these sessions we 
studied the budget, line by line, in effort 
to establish the best possible balance 
between economy and need. 

With few exceptions, we agreed with 
the House, and recommend that their 
reductions be accepted. It was felt, how- 
ever, that in a few places the House cut 
too deeply. 

On the other hand, there are two items 
which we recommend be reduced below 
the figures of the House. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
called from the Chamber, to be else- 
where momentarily. Will the Senator 
on Missouri yield for a colloquy with 
me 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Missouri. 

Because of the great public interest 
shown in the John F. Kennedy Space 
Center, the House in its consideration of 
the fiscal year 1965 NASA authorization 
bill authorized the construction of public 
facilities at the Cape Kennedy Space 
Center, and added $1 million to the con- 
struction of facilities budget for that 
purpose. 

Will the Senator from Missouri please 
explain the status of those public facil- 
ities in the Senate bill? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be glad to 
do so. The committee carefully con- 
sidered the proposed public facilities at 
the Kennedy Space Center and agrees 
with the House as to the great public 
interest shown in that Center. How- 
ever, because there has been no planning 
for public facilities and as no one knows 
what kind of public facilities are justified, 
it was the committee’s position that it 
should not add a million dollars to the 
bill for such facilities. 

However, the committee restored one- 
half of the funds cut by the House for 
manned space flight facilities at that 
Center. Therefore, with the deleted mil- 
lion dollars for the public facilities we 
made a net restoration of $3,467,000 for 
construction at that Center. If NASA 
should decide that public facilities are 
needed it could take the funds for con- 
struction out of that restoration. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I understand cor- 
rectly, then, that the Senate bill does 
authorize public facilities at the John F. 
Kennedy Space Center? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes; the Senator 
from Florida is correct, but the decision 
as to what is needed will be made by 
NASA. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
committee agreed, without dissent, to 
recommend restoring $52,482,750 of the 
$110,189,500 reduction by the House; and 
the committee’s report recommends an 
authorization of $5,246,293,250: $4,354,- 
150,000 for research and development, 
$262,880,500 for construction of facili- 
ties, and $629,262,750 for administrative 
operations. 

Last year, Congress authorized $5,350,- 
820,400 for the fiscal year 1964, of which 
$4,119,575,000 was for research and de- 
velopment, $713,060,400 for construction 
of facilities, and $518,185,000 for admin- 
istrative operations. 

No reductions were made this year by 
the House in the two largest research and 
development items in the 1965 budget— 
the two current manned space projects, 
Geminiand Apollo. With this your com- 
mittee agrees; and we now recommend 
authorization of the full $308,400,000 re- 
quested by NASA for Gemini, and the full 
$2,677,500,000 requested for Apollo dur- 
ing the 1965 fiscal year. 

I emphasize this agreement and rec- 
ommendation because these two projects 
are the focal point of our entire space 
program. 

They have been called a crash pro- 
gram to place a man on the moon by 
the end of the decade. That character- 
ization is neither accurate or justified. 
The manned space program is an essen- 
tial part of any balanced effort to achieve 
preeminence in space. 

Such effort must lay the groundwork 
for the day when man will be able to 
use space for his own purposes, as he 
now uses the land, sea, and air. 

In only 7 years, the age of space has 
already been transformed from one of 
promise to one of performance. 

Communications satellites have car- 
ried live television across the Atlantic 
and Pacific; and when this system is fully 
operational, it will unite every region of 
the world in an all-weather telephone, 
radio, television, and photo-relay net- 
work. 

It is estimated that a fully operational 
weather satellite system, capable of ac- 
curate worldwide forecasts 5 days in ad- 
vance, can save the United States $6.7 
billion a year in such fields as agricul- 
ture, retail marketing, and water re- 
source management. 

And most important of all, the men 
already orbiting the earth are planning 
to go to the moon and beyond. 

Some believe our manned space pro- 
gram should concentrate on earth orbital 
capacity only, because from the stand- 
point of national security it would be 
more useful than moon flights. 

From the standpoint of security, how- 
ever, if makes little sense not to send 
freemen wherever any man can go; and 
just as there was a time when those who 
controlled the ground controlled the 
world—and then the sea, and now the 
air—some of our finest military experts 
believe that in the future those who con- 
trol space will control the world. 

How can we assume that man will stay 
near the earth if he is capable of going 
to the moon, the planets and the stars? 

Our space program is based on the 
assumption that man will do what he 
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can in space; and that the American 
people want this country to lead the way 
into space, not follow. 

If that assumption is correct, then a 
manned lunar landing is an obvious early 
step in the conquest of space, because the 
moon is our closest neighbor; and to 
reach it, man must learn things essen- 
tial for him to know on many other fu- 
ture space projects. The moon itself 
may be of great use in such future proj- 
ects. 

Obviously the most effective and effi- 
cient way to land a man on the moon is 
to work and plan for it. This NASA has 
done and is doing. 

Its 1970 deadline represents, not a 
crash program, but an incentive for 
working at maximum efficiency. To plot 
any slower schedule would only increase 
cost at the rate of $1 billion a year, with 
no increase in safety. Nor should it ever 
be forgotten that all the leading NASA 
experts testified that at least 90 percent 
of the $20 billion allocated to the lunar 
landing project would have to be spent 
in a space program even if we did not 
plan landing on the moon. 

The date was chosen as the one most 
likely to give the manned program both 
a framework and an incentive. The 1970 
schedule is tight, but at least nothing has 
occurred so far to make the 1970 dead- 
line unrealistic. Dr. Wernher von Braun 
recently estimated our chance of meet- 
ing this deadline as 50-50; and he op- 
posed canceling it or moving it into the 
next decade. 

Administrator Webb estimates the 
total cost of the manned space program 
at $19.5 billion, spread over 13 years from 
1958 through 1970. This includes Mer- 
cury and Gemini as well as Apollo; and 
also all the research that would have to 
be carried out and all the hardware and 
facilities that would have to be built if 
we are to have any kind of manned 
space program at all. 

We should never forget that much of 
the cost represents an investment in 
capital goods than can be used as part 
of the space program for many years to 
come; and that is why some 90 percent 
of this money will be spent on the devel- 
opment of hardware and technology and 
facilities so as to insure our position in 
space. 

This is our goal. To gain this pre- 
eminence, we must commit $17.5 to $18 
billion, whether we try to land men 
on the moon or not. 

As someone has well said, however, to 
spend this amount without going ahead 
with the relatively small additional 
amount needed to accomplish the lunar 
landing would be as if Columbus had 
sailed to within sight of San Salvador, 
and then turned around and sailed 
back to Spain. 

The point, therefore, and it could not 
be more important, is that the addi- 
tional cost required to develop the lunar 
landing equipment, over and above 
what we would be spending anyway in 
any space program is only about $2 
billion, not $20 billion. 

While the proposed authorization for 
research and development has increased 
from $4,119,575,000 in 1964 to $4,354,- 
150,000 in 1965, the construction of fa- 
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cilities authorization has dropped 
sharply from $713,060,400 to the commit- 
tee’s proposed figure of $262,880,500. 
This indicates that most of the facilities 
now planned have already been provided 
for in past budgets. 

The increase in funds for administra- 
tive operations—from $518,185,000 to 
$629,262,750—reflects NASA’s decision to 
save money in the long run by purchasing 
rather than renting data-processing 
equipment during the next fiscal year, as 
5 oar ie by the General Accounting 

ce. 

To conclude, Mr. President, this budget 
reflects NASA’s plans for a well-balanced 
national space program, manned and un- 
manned, a program designed in the hope 
that the United States will be the leading 
space-faring nation. 

The fact that the House trimmed 
NASA’s request by only 2 percent, of 
which we recommend the restoration of 
1 percent, indicates continued faith in 
NASA’s competence; growing efficiency, 
less waste as the national space program 
matures. 

It is for these reasons that we recom- 
mend the Senate pass H.R. 10456 as 
amended by the Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee. 

In addition to Report No. 1054, which, 
of course, is available to every Senator, 
the committee has prepared a detailed 
summary of its actions in regard to 
NASA’s requests for fiscal year 1965. I 
ask unanimous consent that this sum- 
mary be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
GEMINI PROGRAM—$308,400,000 

The Gemini program bridges the gap be- 
tween Project Mercury, which sent space- 
craft containing one astronaut into orbit 
around the earth, and Project Apollo, which 
will send spacecraft containing three astro- 
nauts to the vicinity of the moon and will 
land two men on the moon’s surface. The 
Gemini program will include long-duration 
and rendezvous missions for a two-manned 
spacecraft with the first long-duration flight 
being planned for 1965. The spacecraft will 
be launched by a Titan II ICBM booster 
modified for greater reliability and astronaut 
safety. The astronauts will control and 
maneuver the spacecraft, and missions even 
contemplate the astronauts leaving the 
spacecraft for short periods of time. Ren- 
dezvous missions will be accomplished using 
a standard Atlas launch vehicle and an 
Agena target vehicle. 

The funds allocated for the Gemini pro- 
gram break down into spacecraft, launch 
vehicles, and Gemini support. The Admin- 
istration’s request was for $308,400,000. The 
House approved the entire amount, an action 
which was concurred in by your committee. 

APOLLO PROGRAM—$2,677,500,000 

The Apollo program will culminate in the 
landing of men on the moon and returning 
them safely to earth. The accomplishment 
of this goal will provide our Nation with the 
capability to achieve and maintain a posi- 
tion of space leadership. The program is 
boken down into three flight phases: (1) 
Unmanned suborbital and earth-orbital 
flights; (2) manned earth-orbital, long-dura- 
tion flights and earth-orbital rendezvous 
flights; and (3) manned lunar flights. The 
final flight will be accomplished by utiliz- 
ing the Saturn V which will boost a space- 
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craft into a lunar orbit. Once in this lunar 
orbit a lunar excursion module (LEM) will 
separate from the command and service 
modules and perform the lunar descent land- 
ing, ascent and rendezvous and docking with 
the mother craft. The total breaks down 
into funding requirements for spacecraft, 
the H-1 engine being used in the Saturn I 
and IB program, the RL-10 engine to be used 
in the second stage of the Saturn I vehicle, 
the F-1 engine which will be clustered in the 
first stage of the Saturn V vehicle, the J-2 
engine which wil be used in upper stages of 
the Saturn IB and the Saturn V vehicles, the 
Saturn I development program now in its 
second phase of hardware development in- 
volving flight testing with live second stages, 
the Saturn IB which is an uprated version 
of the Saturn I vehicle and is being utilized 
as a test bed for Saturn V components and to 
provide the capability for earth-orbital flight 
testing of the Apollo spacecraft, the Saturn 
V for which contracts have been let for all 
major components, and vehicle support which 
will provide services and equipment that are 
common to more than one stage or system 
of the vehicle. 

The Administration requested $2,677,500,- 
000 for funding for the Apollo program dur- 
ing fiscal 1965. The House approved the total 
amount requested, an action which was con- 
curred in by your committee. 


ADVANCED MISSIONS PROGRAM-——-$26 MILLION 


This program contains funds with which 
NASA will conduct planning for future pro- 
grams in space beyond the Apollo mission. 
In order for our Nation to utilize its space 
capabilities in the future it is necessary for 
NASA presently to begin looking into long- 
range programs and projects. Specific areas 
of investigation include manned satellites, 
manned lunar missions, and manned plane- 
tary missions. 

The Administration requested $26 million 
for this program and the House cut $3,900,000, 
feeling that NASA had not made a substantial 
case for increasing the program over its fiscal 
1964 level. Your committee, after analyzing 
NASA's needs, has recommended restoration 
of this $3,900,000. Your committee feels that 
in order for NASA to carry on a substantial 
program in the future in the most economical 
manner it is necessary at this time to begin 
consideration of what should be done fol- 
lowing a successful lunar landing. 


GEOPHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY—$180,700,000 


Under this program NASA seeks to increase 
the Nation’s knowledge and understanding of 
space environment of the earth, the sun and 
its relationships to the earth, geodetic prop- 
erties of the earth and the fundamental 
physical nature of the universe. To carry 
out this program NASA has a substantial 
program involving solar observatories, astro- 
nomical observatories, geophysical observa- 
tories, explorers, and sounding rockets. 

The Administration requested $190,200,000 
to fund this program for fiscal 1965. The 
House committee cut a total of $16 million 
in the various observatory programs feeling 
that most of the cuts would be applied to 
launches planned for the future and NASA 
could defer action until future year presenta- 
tions. Your committee, after reviewing this 
program, agreed with the decision of the 
House with respect to cutting a total of 
$9,500,000 out of this program. However, 
with respect to a $6,500,000 cut made by the 
House in the geophysical observatories pro- 
gram, your committee recommends its 
restoration. Your committee felt that the 
launch schedule for the geophysical observa- 
tories was a realistic one and that this pro- 
gram would provide timely and properly 
phased support to the Apollo program. 
Cutting this money would result in scientific 
data coming in spurts leaving intervals of 
1 year when no data would be available. 
Your committee, therefore, recommends that 
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$180,700,000 be approved for NASA for fiscal 
1965 to fund this program. 
LUNAR AND PLANETARY EXPLORATION— 
$295,400,000 

This program is being carried out to ob- 
tain scientific data from the Moon and other 
bodies of the solar system and interplane- 
tary space. The program breaks down into 
the Ranger program, for which NASA’s fiscal 
1965 request will complete funding, the Sur- 
veyor Lander, the Lunar Orbiter, the Mar- 
iner, and the Pioneer programs. The objec- 
tive of the Surveyor Lander is to make the 
first controlled landing on the Moon, the 
objective of Lunar Orbiter is to obtain vital 
data necessary to support the requirements 
of the manned lunar landing, the objective 
of the Mariner is to conduct flight missions 
in the vicinity of the planets Venus and 
Mars, and the objective of the Pioneer pro- 
gram is to permit simultaneous measure- 
ments of interplanetary phenomena at wide- 
ly separated points in space. 

The Administration requested $300,400,000 
for this program for fiscal 1965. The House 
cut a total of $17,300,000 out of the Surveyor 
Lander and Lunar Orbiter programs. In 
each case the House’s action was based on 
requests for future launches and the House 
felt that NASA could defer any action until 
future year presentations. While your com- 
mittee agreed that the action of the House 
in cutting the $5 million from the Lunar 
Orbiter program was sound and should be 
sustained, it recommends that the $12,300,- 
000 cut by the House in the Surveyor Lander 
program should be restored. Your commit- 
tee therefore recommends this restoration be 
made and a total of $295,400,000 be approved 
for fiscal 1965 funding in this program. 


SUSTAINING UNIVERSITY PROGRAM— 
$40 MILLION 

In order for our Nation to carry out its 
role of space leadership it must help train 
the necessary scientists and engineers. The 
sustaining university program was planned 
and initiated in fiscal year 1962, to increase 
university participation in aeronautical and 
space science and engineering endeavors and 
to broaden NASA’s sponsored research actiy- 
ities. Under this program NASA makes train- 
ing grants to qualified individuals, facilities 
grants to universities heavily engaged in 
NASA's programs, and research grants to uni- 
versities in order to expand and improve their 
capabilities to conduct research in the space 
sciences and technology. 

The Administration requested $46 million 
for this program. The House agreed to the 
funding of the entire amount. While your 
committee recognizes the importance of this 
program, it also recognizes the difficulty of 
justifying this program because of its mag- 
nitude in comparison with other Federal 
agencies’ contributions to education. Your 
committee recommends that this program be 
held to the level of NASA’s fiscal 1964 ef- 
fort and therefore recommends a cut of 
$6 million. 


LAUNCH VEHICLE DEVELOPMENT—$128,200,000 


NASA in carrying out its launch vehicle 
development program carries out a support- 
ing research and technology program geared 
at (1) developing launch vehicles for sup- 
port of unmanned spacecraft missions, (2) 
procuring of launch vehicles for unmanned 
flight missions, and (8) modifying and im- 
proving the existing stable of vehicles and 
ground systems to support these projects. 
Included in this program are funds to con- 
tinue the Centaur development, the purpose 
of which is to develop a high-energy upper 
stage utilizing liquid hydrogen and liquid 
oxygen. Included also in this program are 
efforts by NASA to “flox” certain vehicles 
now using liquid oxygen as an oxidizer in 
order to increase payload capability. 

The Administration requested $128,200,000 
for this program. The House approved the 
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entire amount, an action which is concurred 
in by your committee. 
BIOSCIENCE—$31 MILLION 

Within this program NASA carries out its 
basic scientific research in the life sciences, 
carries out biospace missions in the search 
for extraterrestrial life, studies the effects of 
space environment on living organisms, and 
performs basic biological research related to 
support of man in space. 

The Administration requested $31 million 
for this program. The House approved the 
entire amount, an action which is concurred 
in by your committee. 

METEOROLOGICAL SATELLITES—$37,500,000 

NASA coordinates its meteorological satel- 
lite program with the Weather Bureau and 
the Department of Defense, so that it will 
be responsive to the requirements of the op- 
erational users of meteorological satellite 
data. In carrying out this program, NASA 
engages in synchronous meteorological satel- 
lite experiments, continues to carry out 
developmental research in connection with 
the Tiros t which has been so suc- 
cessful in providing data in weather analyses, 
and performs developmental work in con- 
nection with Nimbus, a follow-on program 
to Tiros. 

The Administration requested $37,500,000 
for this program. The House agreed to fund 
the entire amount, an action concurred in by 
your committee. 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITES—$11,400,000 


NASA in this carries out certain 
basic technology to permit the full exploita- 
tion of communications satellite potential 
for operational systems. In carrying out its 
responsibilities, NASA continues to carry out 
basic research in areas such as advanced 
passive satellite development, the investiga- 
tion and development of spacecraft sub- 
systems, frequency-sharing criteria, and 
studies on navigational traffic coordination 
satellite systems. 

The Administration requested $12,600,000 
to fund this program for fiscal year 1965. 
The House eliminated $1,200,000 which would 
have been used for studies relating to vari- 
ous economic considerations affecting com- 
munications satellites. The House felt that 
primary responsibility for such studies 
should rest with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the Communications 
Satellite Corp., rather than with NASA. Your 
committee agrees with the action taken by 
the House in cutting $1,200,000 from this 
program. 

ADVANCED TECHNOLOGICAL SATELLITES— 
$31 MILLION 

The objectives of this program are (1) to 
develop spacecraft technology particularly 
suited for space applications, (2) to provide 
capability for experimental testing, and (3) 
to provide basic technological and scientific 
data on gravity gradient stabilization in the 
6,500-mile orbit. 

A planned series of launches is devoted to 
the development of advanced technology for 
a number of applications, and includes re- 
search, development, tests, and data analy- 
sis. Fiscal year 1965 funds will be used to 
continue work on the design and develop- 
ment of three of the five planned spacecraft, 
ground station equipment procurement, and 
incremental funding of the first three launch 
vehicles. 

The full amount requested by NASA was 
passed by the House and also approved by 
your committee. 


BASIC RESEARCH PROGRAM—$21 MILLION 


The purpose of the basic research program 
is to initiate and administer fundamental 
research to obtain bas.c knowledge for our 
rapidly advancing technology. Examples of 
some of the projects (and the particular em- 
phasis to be given to them during fiscal year 
1965) include the measurement of radiation 
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characteristics, the experimental measure- 
ment of convective and radiant heat transfer 
on spacecraft nose shapes for Earth, Venus, 
and Mars entry, and the assessment of the 
effects of ablation products on convective 
and radiant heat transfer. Basic research will 
be conducted on the mechanisms of energy 
transfer in atoms of solids and gases, on the 
reaction between ionized gases and magnetic 
fields, and on superconductivity theory and 
practice. 

The full amount requested by NASA was 
passed by the House and also approved by 
your committee. 


SPACE VEHICLE SYSTEMS PROGRAM—-$37 MILLION 


The objectives of the space vehicle systems 
program are to identify and solve critical 
technical problems bearing on present space 
vehicles, and to further the development of 
more advanced space vehicles, 

NASA requested $38,800,000 for this item, 
but this was reduced by $1,800,000 by the 
House because it was felt that certain econ- 
omies could be effected. The Senate com- 
mittee concurred with the action of the 
House. 


ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS PROGRAM—-$27 MILLION 


This is a research program for developing 
reliable and efficient components, and fiex- 
ible and proven techniques for use in guid- 
ance, control, communications, tracking, in- 
strumentation, and data processing systems. 

Fiscal year 1965 emphasis will be placed on 
testing of electronic and mathematical mod- 
els of control tasks, to examine quantita- 
tively the effects of display dynamics upon 
the analytical manual control system models 
developed to date, to continue work in a laser 
signal transmission program, to improve the 
state of the art in sources and detectors, and 
to continue the effort carried on by NASA in 
its tracking and data acquisition systems 
research. 

Two small flight projects are contemplated 
by NASA with fiscal 1965 funds: (1) A radio 
attenuation measurements flight project, and 
(2) a scanner flight project. 

The House reduced by $1,400,000 NASA's 
request of $28,400,000 for an electronic sys- 
tems program, feeling that $27 million would 
be sufficient to perform the tasks outlined 
in this area in fiscal 1965. The Senate com- 
mittee concurs in the action taken by the 
House. 


HUMAN FACTOR SYSTEMS PROGRAM— 
$15,500,000 

The success of many future aerospace pro- 
grams depends on the proper utilization of 
men and their efficient integration into 
man-machine systems. This modest re- 
search program is designed to identify and 
to help solve some of the problems in this 
area. 

Intraagency coordination of supporting 
research and technology is conducted 
through the Life Sciences Subpanel of the 
Supporting Research and Technology Panel, 
Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordinating 
Board. Experiments will be included, where 
the flight characteristics and engineering de- 
sign features are compatible, in ongoing 
flight projects as piggyback payloads. 

Other experiments will be coordinated 
with F-104 and X-15 flights being conducted 
at the Flight Research Center in California 
to obtain improved psychological and physi- 
ological data. Biotechnology experiments 
such as heat transfer and fluid flow experi- 
ments, will be integrated in biosatellite 
project flights to obtain data required for 
design of advanced space suits and life- 
support systems. Experiments utilizing 
small mammals are being planned for inte- 
gration with Saturn flights. 

The House cut $700,000 from the $16,200,- 
000 requested by NASA, concluding that the 
remaining $15,500,000 would be sufficient to 
permit the planned experiments to go for- 
ward in a logical manner. The Senate com- 
mittee concurs in this reduction. 
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NUCLEAR-ELECTRIC PROGRAM—$47,100,000 

Electrical power is needed on board space- 
craft to operate equipment. If available in 
sufficient quantity, it could also be used to 
provide small amounts of thrust over ex- 
tended periods of time. Nuclear systems ap- 
pear to offer the most promising method for 
the generation of such power. 

The nuclear-electric program is intended 
to explore and evaluate the advantages and 
disadvantages, the limitations and problems 
of the various power and propulsion con- 
cepts and their subsystems, and develop the 
most promising concepts for mission use. 
Funding requirements are based on mission 
use of nuclear-electric systems in 1970-80. 

The nuclear-electric power program pro- 
vides the technology needed for the design 
of the energy conversion equipment of ad- 
vanced nuclear-electric power-generating 
systems that will be higher in power, lighter 
in weight, and with longer operating lives 
than systems now being developed. 

The NASA budget contains the request for 
a total of $48,100,000 for its nuclear-electric 
program in fiscal year 1965, or a 7.6-percent 
increase above the planned expenditures for 
fiscal year 1964. The House reduced this 
amount by $1 million to $47,100,000. The 
Senate committee concurs in the reduction 
made by the House. 


NUCLEAR ROCKETS PROGRAM-—-$57 MILLION 


Nuclear energy also shows the greatest 
promise for providing higher thrusts more 
efficiently than conventional chemical fuels, 
thereby allowing for heavier payloads for a 
given vehicle weight. 

This program provides the research, design 
and engineering data, the test hardware, and 
the general technology required to assure 
that nuclear rocket systems can be developed 
at the power levels, operating times, restart 
conditions, and specific impulse values 
needed in advanced space exploration mis- 
sions. 

It is necessary to obtain a better under- 
standing of nuclear reactors and the inter- 
action of the components in a nuclear rocket 
system before a useful operational system can 
be designed and developed. To accomplish 
this, an extensive ground testing program is 
underway. 

This is a joint AEC-NASA program wherein 
the AEC has primary responsibility for the 
nuclear reactor research and engineering 
work, and NASA is responsible for the non- 
reactor components of the system, for com- 
bining the reactor and other components into 
engine systems, for vehicle development and 
for providing propellants that are used 
throughout the program. 

The House, in considering NASA's request 
for its nuclear rocket p: for fiscal year 
1965, reduced by $1 million the total of $58 
million requested. The House indicated that 
more economies could be effected by NASA 
and that more emphasis should be placed on 
the work toward gaseous core reactors. The 
House, therefore, stipulated that $1,500,000 of 
the funds authorized for this program be 
added to the amount already planned for 
studies on this promising reactor concept. 
Your committee concurs with the action 
taken by the House with respect to the re- 
duction of $1 million in this program. The 
committee also agrees that every effort should 
be made by NASA to emphasize the work on 
gaseous core reactors, as well as any other 
advanced nuclear propulsion concepts. The 
committee questions, however, the advisa- 
bility of stipulating that an additional $1,- 
500,000 be earmarked specifically for studies 
in these concepts, particularly when money 
in the nuclear rocket program is being re- 
duced. Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that NASA place more emphasis on 
studying advanced nuclear propulsion con- 
cepts including studies on gaseous core re- 
actors and that not to exceed $1,500,000 over 
and above the amount already planned for 
these studies may be utilized for this pur- 
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pose, but that the total amount utilized by 
NASA should be determined on the basis of 
how much NASA can intelligently spend in 
carrying out these programs and advancing 
the state of the art. 

CHEMICAL PROPULSION PROGRAM—$62,800,000 


While nuclear propulsion definitely shows 
the greater theoretical promise, it is clear 
that chemical propulsion systems will be 
used for certain applications for many years 
to come. Furthermore, we are still a long 
way from utilizing chemical fuels up to their 
maximum potential. Consequently, NASA 
has been pursuing a vigorous program in 
these areas. 

In the coming year more emphasis will be 
placed on research and technology applicable 
to very large boosters and problems associated 
with their use. 

This year represents the first year that 
NASA is requesting funding for the 260-inch 
motor program, this funding having pre- 
viously been handled by the Department of 
Defense. The fiscal year 1965 NASA request 
is based on the DOD estimate of the amount 
required to complete the current phase of 
the 260-inch motor program. 

The Mi turbopump-fed-rocket engine is 
being developed for single or multiple use in 
upper stages of large launch vehicles, This 
engine will develop 1,500,000 pounds of 
thrust, using liquid hydrogen-liquid oxygen 
propellants. 

During fiscal year 1965, the program will 
emphasize component testing, with a limited 
effort in engine systems. 

NASA requested $59,800,000 for the total 
chemical propulsion program. The House 
reduced the funds allocated for the M-1 en- 
gine by $1 million back to the fiscal year 
1964 level of funding. The Senate commit- 
tee concurs with the action taken by the 
House in connection with the funding for the 
M-1 engine. 

The House further increased by $4 million 
the supporting research and technology 
funds for chemical propulsion, earmarking 
$3 million for liquid propellants and $1 mil- 
lion for solid propellants. 

For some years there has been considerable 
controversy among propulsion engineers over 
the relative merits of solid- versus liquid- 
chemical propellants. While most attention 
up to the present time has been paid to the 
liquid-chemical propellants, proponents of 
solid fuels have contended that really large 
solids would be peculiarly suitable as booster 
stages for heavy payloads. In May of 1961, 
President Kennedy stated that the Adminis- 
tration proposed “to develop alternate liquid- 
and solid-fuel boosters much larger than any 
now being developed until certain which was 
superior.” 

Up to the present time NASA has had the 
primary responsibility for large liquid de- 
velopment and the Defense Department the 
responsibility for large solids. The develop- 
ment of the 120-inch-diameter solid by the 
Air Force for the Titan III “strap on” has 
progressed satisfactorily and an effort was be- 
gun in June 1963 to proceed with feasibility 
demonstrations of the larger 156-inch and 
260-inch motors. In fiscal year 1963 and 
fiscal year 1964 the Defense Department ob- 
ligated almost $30 million for the 260-inch 
motor program. In November 1963, however, 
the Department of Defense requested that 
NASA fund the 260-inch motor program in 
their fiscal year 1965 budget. Consequently, 
the budget this year for NASA shows NASA's 
first request for funds for this project of 
$13 million to complete the first phase of 
“feasibility demonstration” of the 260-inch 
motor. 

The committee has noted this request and 
approves of the funding of this amount for 
this project. The committee also under- 
stands that at the present time there are two 
contractors working on the 260-inch motor 
program and that there are no funds re- 
quested beyond the $13 million requested to 
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finish the phase I feasibility demonstration. 

It would be unfortunate if phase I re- 
sulted in an outstanding success; a decision 
was made to go into phase II and then the 
agency found that there was not adequate 
funding to accomplish an orderly transition. 
It is therefore requested that prior to 
March 15, 1965, NASA report to the Congress 
on this program outlining its decision 
whether or not it will enter into phase II of 
the program and indicating whether suffi- 
cient funds are available to provide for an 
orderly transition into phase II. 

The committee agrees to the additional 
amount added on by the House committee for 
chemical propulsion. The committee feels, 
however, that too fine a line of definition 
was made in earmarking $3 million additional 
specifically for liquid propellants and $1 mil- 
lion additional specifically for solid propel- 
lants. The committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that the additional $4 million be 
lumped together and identified as additional 
funds for chemical fuel research (which 
would apply both to liquid and solid propel- 
lants), leaving it to the discretion of NASA 
to determine the proper proportion of these 
funds into those areas which appear to be 
the most promising. The total amount of 
funding would remain the same as approved 
by the House, $62,800,000. 


SPACE POWER PROGRAM-—-$12,500,000 


As mentioned above, electrical power is nec- 
essary for on-board use in spacecraft. At the 
present time, much developmental work re- 
mains to be done to make practical the use of 
nuclear sources. Also, there are applications 
for which other power sources are more suit- 
able. The space power program provides 
research and technology to advance our 
knowledge by providing new and improved 
methods of chemical and solar power genera- 
tion for space exploration. 

Under this program NASA continues to 
carry out research on solar cells, improve- 
ments in thermionic converter design, work 
on rechargeable batteries, and on improving 
engine efficiency in an experimental hydro- 
gen-oxygen internal combustion engine. 

The House reduced the NASA request of 
$13 million for its space power program by 
$500,000, concluding that economies could 
be made by NASA in this prorgam. Your 
committee concurs in the action taken by 
the House. 


AERONAUTICS PROGRAM—$37 MILLION 


The first “A” in NASA stands for Aeronau- 
tics,” and it is worthwhile to reiterate that 
NASA has an important responsibility and, 
in fact, a substantial research program in 
this area. 

The objective of the NASA aeronautics pro- 
gram is to conduct the research necessary 
to generate information for the design, con- 
struction, and operation of advanced aero- 
nautical vehicles. This research program 
supports current and projected civil and mili- 
tary requirements to maintain U.S. leader- 
ship in these fields. 

NASA is continuing research in basic areas 
such as studies of new materials, aircraft 
noise, propulsion cycles, and engine compo- 
nents to permit the design of efficient light- 
weight engines for V/STOL (vertical/short 
takeoff and landing) aircraft, supersonic 
transport, and hypersonic aircraft. Also work 
is continuing on wind tunnel and related 
studies in direct support of the development 
of military aircraft and missile systems. 

Work is also continuing on the highly suc- 
cessful X-15 research aircraft, support of the 
FAA in the development of a supersonic 
transport, and promising configurations for 
V/STOL aircraft. 

The House approved the NASA request for 
a total of $37 million for the aeronautics pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1965. However, in the 
distribution of funds the House increased 
from $2,510,000 to $4,510,000 the authoriza- 
tion for aircraft operating problems for the 
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expressed purpose of accelerating the NASA 
effort to reduce aircraft noise. The House 
indicated that the funds originally re- 
quested for noise studies as well as the stip- 
ulated increased funding is authorized for 
this purpose only and may not be applied to 
other portions of the aeronautics program. 

Your committee took testimony from 
NASA in connection with this allocation of 
funding and while NASA agreed that noise 
abatement was a necessary research pro- 
gram, it felt it could not intelligently spend 
an additional $2 million for this program. 

Your committee, therefore, recognizing 
that this is an important research program 
involving a very real problem affecting the 
welfare of many U.S. citizens and their prop- 
erty, recommends that NASA, in addition to 
spending the approximate half million dol- 
lars for noise research of a general nature 
and another half million dollars budgeted 
under supersonic transport research, which 
research is directly applicable to noise abate- 
ment of present aircraft engines, utilize an 
additional 400,000 of the total amount budg- 
eted for aeronautical research for an exten- 
sive aircraft noise reduction program. 

One final point should be made in connec- 
tion with the aeronautics program. While 
the $37 million requested is only 0.7 percent 
of the total budget, this does not give a fair 
representation of the level of NASA effort in 
aeronautics. A more accurate picture is ob- 
tained by comparing the number of people 
NASA has working on aeronautical programs 
as compared to all NASA program personnel. 
This analysis reveals a figure of 6.6 percent. 


TRACKING AND DATA ACQUISITION— 
$265,400,000 


The object of this program is to provide 
operational ground instrumentation support 
required by all NASA flight projects. 

The administration requested a total of 
$267,900,000 for this item. The House au- 
thorized $255,900,000 or $7 million reduction 
in network operations and $5 million reduc- 
tion in equipment and components. Your 
committee restored the full $7 million House 
reduction for network operations in view of 
convincing testimony by NASA as to the ac- 
curacy of their projected needs in this area. 
Your committee believes, however, that in 
the category of equipment and components, 
economies could be effected; therefore, from 
the overall NASA request of $267,900,000, re- 
duction of $2,500,000 is approved by your 
committee. 


TECHNOLOGY UTILIZATION PROGRAM— 
$4,750,000 


The objective of this program is to accel- 
erate the infusion of the technology gen- 
erated by NASA research and development 
into the civilian sector of the economy. 

NASA’s request of $5 million for this pro- 
gram was reduced 5 percent, or $250,000 by 
the House and this action was concurred in 
by your committee. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


The NASA construction of facilities request 
of $281 million for fiscal year 1965 is 65 per- 
cent less than was request for construction 
of facilities in fiscal year 1964. The House 
approved $248,335,000, or a reduction of 
$32,665,000. Your committee approved $262,- 
880,500 for construction of facilities, or a 
reduction of $18,119,500. 


Ames Research Center 


For Ames Research Center, located 35 
miles southeast of San Francisco, Calif., 
NASA requested $6,081,000 for the construc- 
tion of three structures. One of these struc- 
tures was a flight simulator which was 
denied by the House and restored by your 
committee. While the House felt the simula- 
tor could be deferred because of lack of justi- 
fication as to need this year, your commit- 
tee is of the opinion that for NASA to carry 
out its responsibilities in aeronautical re- 
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search such a simulator is necessary. There 
is no existing simulator either in the military 
or NASA capable of being used for experi- 
ments in connection with the supersonic 
transport and other requirements of the FAA 
and DOD. Your committee concurred with 
the House in the percentage of cuts to be 
applied in constructing the administrative 
management building and the instrument 
building extension. 


Electronics Research Center 


At the Electronics Research Center, to be 
situated in the Boston area of Massachusetts, 
NASA requested $10 million for the con- 
struction of three buildings and support 
facilities. This amount was approved by the 
House and your committee. 


Goddard Space Flight Center 


For the Goddard Space Flight Center in 
Greenbelt, Md., $1,300,000 was requested for 
three items. These items were approved by 
your committee and the House after a re- 
duction of $79,000 was applied, leaving a 
net approved figure of $1,221,000. 


Jet Propulsion Laboratory 


At the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., the four items requested by 
NASA were approved subject to a reduction 
amounting to $132,000. Your committee 
concurred with the House action by re- 
ducing the JPL request from $3,714,000 to 
$3,582,000. 


John F. Kennedy Space Center 


Eleven items were requested by NASA for 
the John F. Kennedy Space Center located 
in Florida. Your committee approved all 
these items but recommends a cut of $3,476,- 
000. The House added to the NASA budget 
an item for $1 million to provide facilities for 
the public at the Space Center. Your com- 
mittee feels that any such construction by 
the NASA should be accomplished by utiliz- 
ing funds restored by this committee to the 
net House cut of $7,967,000. 

Langley Research Center 

The Langley Research Center, in southern 
Virginia, requested $4,454,000 for four con- 
struction items which were approved sub- 
ject to a reduction of $516,000. A similar 
reduction was approved by the House. 


Lewis Research Center 


Lewis Research Center at Cleveland, Ohio, 
requested $810,000 for an electrical power 
substation. This was approved by both the 
House and your committee with a reduc- 
tion of $40,000 for a net figure of $770,000. 

Manned Spacecraft Center 

Manned Spacecraft Center at Houston, 
Tex., requested eight construction items to- 
taling $25,166,000. The House and your 
committee approved all these items subject 
to a reduction. The House reduction 
amounted to $2,517,000. Your committee 
cut $1,258,500 for a net approved figure of 
$23,907,500. 

George C. Marshall Space Flight Center 

The George C. Marshall Space Flight Cen- 
ter at Huntsville, Ala., requested six con- 
struction items totaling $15,288,000. The 
House cut to these items amounted to $1,- 
529,000. Your committee cut $764,500, or a 
net approved figure of $14,523,500. 

Michoud Plant 


The Michoud Plant, situated near New 
Orleans, La., requested four construction 
items totaling $6,534,000. The House re- 
duction amounted to $653,000. Your com- 
mittee cut $326,500 for a net approved fig- 
ure of $6,207,500. 

Mississippi Test Facility 

The Mississippi Test Facility, situated in 
southwest Mississippi, request amounted to 
$61,991,000 for four construction items, The 
House applied a reduction amounting to 
$6,199,000. Your committee’s reduction 
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amounted to $3,099,500 for a net approved 
figure of $58,891,500. 
Wallops Station 

The Wallops Station, situated in southern 
Virginia, requested $1,804,000 for two con- 
struction items. A reduction of $55,000 was 
approved by the House and your committee 
for a net approved figure of $1,749,000. 


Various Locations 


Under various locations nine construc- 
tion items were requested totaling $37,297,- 
000. Included was an Apollo network station 
for the Northwest Pacific area which was 
disapproved by the House at this time as 
being a deferrable item. Subsequent to the 
House hearings your committee ascertained 
that a site location at Guam had been se- 
lected for this station. Your committee 
restored this item believing that it is neces- 
sary to start construction now if the station 
is to be operational at the time it is needed. 
Total reduction by the House amounted to 
$4,935,000, including the $1,670,000 for the 
Apollo Pacific station. Your committee 
made a net reduction in the various loca- 
tions request amounting to $1,944,500 after 
restoring the Apollo Pacific station. Thus 
the net approved figure amounted to $35,- 
352,500. 


Facility Planning and Design 


Facility planning and design funds are 
used in planning and design on projects for 
which authorization may be requested in 
subsequent budgets. The $15 million re- 
quested for this purpose appeared excessive 
and your committee concurred with the 
House and cut this amount by 85 million 
for a net approved figure of $10 million. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS 


NASA requested $641 million in adminis- 
trative operations funds for personnel sal- 
aries and fringe benefits, travel and other ad- 
ministrative support costs associated with 
program planning, direction and administra- 
tion; for capital equipment not included in 
construction projects; and for supplies and 
services to maintain and operate the several 
NASA facilities. 

The largest single amount within this cate- 
gory is $349,500,000 for personnel costs, an 
increase of $40 million over fiscal year 1964. 
The increase is principally to support a pro- 
jected increase of 1,200 people—1,000 dis- 
tributed between the Manned Spacecraft and 
the Kennedy Space Centers, and 200 planned 
for the proposed Electronics Research Cen- 
ter, All other centers, as well as NASA head- 
quarters, are planned for substantially the 
same staffing level as fiscal year 1964. 

The next largest cost element is $90 million 
for capital equipment acquisitions of which 
$73,700,000 is projected for the purchase 
rather than the continued lease of automatic 
data processing equipment. Purchase of this 
equipment will be made when economic stud- 
ies prescribed by the Bureau of the Budget 
show it is economically advantageous to do 
so. Normally it is planned that this procure- 
ment cost would be equivalent to the cost 
of leasing for a 4-year period, after which the 
Government would achieve operating econ- 
omies. In addition, the Government would 
have a residual equity through ownership of 
the equipment which it does not now realize, 

The House felt that economies could be 
achieved and assessed a $23,474,500 cut— 
$15,228,500 against manned space flight and 
$8,246,000 against advanced research and 
technology—as an effective way of creating 
economies and a strict control of fund allo- 
cation within NASA. This cut was across the 
board. Your committee endorses the need 
for the utmost economy in the administra- 
tion of Government programs. Your com- 
mittee also believes NASA should have suf- 
ficient personnel to properly direct the ad- 
ministrative and technical aspects of such 
a large and important program. But al- 
though the committee is most appreciative 
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of the need for adequate personnel, our re- 
view of the staffing plan indicates that insuf- 
ficient lapse allowance was projected by NASA 
for fiscal year 1965. Therefore, although we 
feel the House cut was excessive, we believe 
NASA has been overoptimistic in its recruit- 
ment planning—thereby overstating its 
budget somewhat—and accordingly we rec- 
ommend a reduction of $11,737,250 for a total 
authorization of $629,262,750. We recom- 
mend that the allocation of the reduction be 
left to the discretion of NASA management 
with the admonition that funds have been 
provided to accommodate the purchase of 
data processing equipment when dictated by 
economic studies. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield now to 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH], one of the ablest and 
hardest working members on our com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished acting chairman of our com- 
mittee has given a fine summary of the 
highlights of the bill before us, H.R. 
10456. As the ranking minority member 
of the Senate Space Committee I would 
like to take this opportunity to make sev- 
eral general observations in considering 
this mid-1960’s NASA authorization. 

Of course the lunar landing mission, 
which is scheduled for completion dur- 
ing the 1960’s, is only the beginning step 
in man’s exploration of the universe. I 
do not believe for a minute that a land- 
ing on the moon is an end unto itself. 
However, this goal has aroused and ex- 
cited the public. It has increased greatly 
the capital improvements necessary for 
other space progress and has stimulated 
technological and scientific endeavors 
thought impossible only a few years ago. 
Above all else, this momentum which is 
being generated toward our ultimate 
conquest of space should not be lessened 
for lack of planning beyond this decade. 
What is our national space program be- 
yond this decade? The Congress and 
the public must soon have the answer to 
this question lest we lose that momentum 
which has thus far been so successfully 
initiated. 

There are several areas in which 
NASA, in addition to its activities in 
manned space flight, has made especial- 
ly worthy contributions. Immediately 
I think of the technology developed in 
the meteorological satellite field and the 
tremendous strides in the area of com- 
munications, 

In the international aspects of our 
space program, NASA is to be congrat- 
ulated for the many, many agreements 
it has worked out with foreign countries. 
These agreements have been mutually 
beneficial and have been accomplished 
with very little fanfare. I recognize 
that most of these agreements have been 
technical in nature and involved coun- 
tries who had longstanding cordiality 
toward the United States. It should be 
noted that recently some of the agree- 
ments have become more involved with 
basic foreign policy considerations of 
our country, including those of national 
defense. NASA should be ever alert to 
the limits of its authority under the 
Space Act of 1958, as well as the author- 
ity of the Senate in this area. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to commend the acting chairman for his 
grasp of the intricacies of this bill be- 
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fore us, his fairness, his consideration 
and his patience in the conduct of the 
hearings. I would also like to commend 
all the members of the staff for their 
usual conscientiousness and assistance in 
reducing the complexities of a very tech- 
nical bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
senior Senator from Maine for her con- 
structive approach to these problems and 
her hard work in developing this partic- 
ular presentation this year before the 
Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able and distinguished chairman. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, T 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
the Senator from Missouri for the fine 
work that he has done. I was unavoid- 
ably absent during the time a great deal 
of the work was done on these items. 
The Senator from Missouri has carried 
the load, and carried it extremely well. 

I have had compliments for him from 
the staff; and everyone concerned thanks 
him for what he has done. I personally 
add my thanks to the Senator for the 
work he has performed. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the by no means accurate re- 
marks of my good friend, the Senator 
from New Mexico, who is generally quite 
accurate. I wish to thank him for his 
efforts and work on the bill. I wish to 
thank the staff, and the head of the staff, 
Mr. Frank DiLuzio. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I join 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the chairman of 
the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee, in complimenting the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] for his excellent presenta- 
tion and the fine job done in the hear- 
ings on the bill. 

Iam happy to say that this is the first 
year, as the Senator has said, in which 
the authorizations for NASA will go 
down, and not up. They will go down 
substantially. Is that correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. At the same time, 
I am concerned about several parts of 
this program. I notice that in some of 
the major research and development pro- 
grams, that the amounts requested, and 
they are in the billions, have, in project 
after project after project, been allowed 
to the penny with not a nickel cut out 
by the House or the Senate. 

Gemini requested $308,400,000 for re- 
search and development. They received 
$308,400,000. 

Apollo requested $2,677,500,000. They 
received all of that almost inconceiv- 
ably huge sum. On launch vehicle de- 
velopment, they requested $128 million. 
They received all of that. 

On basic research, they requested $31 
million. They received all of it. 

On meteorological satellites, they re- 
ee $37,500,000. They received all of 

at. 

Advanced technological satellites re- 
quested $31 million. They received $31 
million, or all of it. 

Chemical propulsion requested $59,- 
800,000. And the tabulation on page 2 
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of the committee report indicates that 
it was increased to $62,800,000 by both 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. This amounted to an increase of 
$3 million above the amount the admin- 
istration indicated they could wisely use. 

Aeronautics requested $37 million. 
They were granted all of their request. 

While it is true that not quite as much 
overall is being appropriated this com- 
ing year as was appropriated for last 
year, this has been by far the most rap- 
idly growing agency in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It has been up until this year. 
It has now reached a massive size. The 
amounts involved are perfectly fantastic. 
We are asked to provide $4.45 billion 
for research and development without 
any kind of a manpower study to show 
the effect that this program will have on 
the very limited supply of scientists and 
technicians this Nation has. I realize 
that the Senator from Missouri and his 
committee cannot do anything about 
such a study in this particular bill, but 
2 years ago the Senator from Wisconsin 
pleaded with the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Kerr] who was then han- 
dling the bill, to accept an amendment. 

Can the Senator from Missouri give 
the Senator from Wisconsin any answer 
as to the intention in the future so that 
some assurance that as the program pro- 
ceeds and make enormous demands on 
scientific and technological manpower, it 
will be done with a view toward its im- 
pact on our entire economy, education, 
and defense power? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
there is mounting evidence that NASA 
is not using a disproportionate share of 
the national supply of scientists and 
engineers. 

As of January 1, 1964, approximately 
74,000 scientists and engineers were em- 
ployed on the NASA program, which was 
only 4.9 percent of the 1.5 million such 
personnel in the Nation’s work force. It 
is expected that this requirement will 
rise to 5.2 percent by January 1, 1965, 
and even with new space missions in the 
post-Apollo period will not exceed 5.5 
percent. 

There is no evidence that NASA re- 
cruitment is adversely affecting other 
programs requiring scientists and en- 
gineers. An estimated one-fourth of 
NASA’s increased workload last year was 
absorbed by NASA contractors without 
adding new personnel, due primarily to 
reductions in Department of Defense 
programs being handled by these con- 
tractors. 

Those who are particularly concerned 
about a drain on the universities will be 
encouraged by the fact that only 30 of 
approximately 3,700 scientists and engi- 
neers recruited between July 1961 and 
September 1962 were teaching professors 
at universities at the time they were 
hired by NASA. In addition, NASA is 
increasing the supply of scientists and 
engineers at the doctorate level by about 
1,000 per year through its training grant 
program. 

Rather than using too much of the 
Nation’s technical manpower, our space 
program may prove to be the force which 
sustains this great national asset. 

The Wall Street Journal and major 
employment agencies have recently re- 
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ported a surplus of applicants for avail- 
able engineering jobs. The House Se- 
lect Committee on Government Re- 
search heard testimony confirming this 
from Dr. William J. Harris, Jr., chair- 
man of the government liaison commit- 
tee of the Engineers Joint Council. His 
position was, and I quote: 

Were it not for the growing space pro- 
gram, the country could be in a period of 
declining utilization of scientists and engi- 
neers. 


A review of the current situation, par- 
ticularly with respect to engineers’ indi- 
cates that utilization of technical man- 
power in the space program does not 
constitute a hazard as far as other types 
of programs are concerned. It might 
even be argued that if it were not for 
the existence of an aggressive space pro- 
gram, the country might even now be 
facing a critical unemployment situa- 
tion with respect to this great national 
asset. 

NASA’S SUSTAINING UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 


As the able Senator from Wisconsin 
knows, NASA has a formidable sustain- 
ing university program. 

We all know one of our great national 
assets is our trained manpower. 

Our national space program will add 
to this asset by encouraging our colleges 
and universities to expand and modern- 
ize their facilities and by encouraging 
the young people to study in the fields 
related to space. 

To expand the supply of scientific and 
technological manpower NASA in fiscal 
year 1962 created its univer- 
sity program which is divided into facil- 
ities, training, and research components. 

The facilities program builds and 
equips laboratories both to replace cur- 
rent facilities absorbed in NASA-spon- 
sored research, and to provide additional 
facilities for the schools involved. This 
program has provided $29 million 
through fiscal year 1964 to construct 
855,000 square feet of laboratory space at 
26 universities; NASA requests and your 
committee approves $10 million to con- 
struct another 275,000 square feet at 11 
universities during fiscal year 1965. 

The training grants directly increase 
the Nation’s scientific and engineering 
manpower by providing funds for highly 
qualified undergraduates to take 3-year 
training courses leading to doctor of 
philosophy degrees. During the first 3 
years of this program, nearly 2,000 
trainees began advanced studies at more 
than 130 schools; there were funds for 
1,071 to begin work during fiscal year 
1964, and your committee feels that 
NASA should be authorized the $20 mil- 
lion required to maintain this program 
at that level during fiscal year 1965. 

The purpose of the research grants is 
to finance the consolidation of related 
but diverse proposed research projects 
into a smaller number of more broad- 
based projects that combine the efforts 
of biologists, metallurgists, chemists, 
electrical engineers, physicists, and the 
like into joint efforts. NASA spent $18 
million at some 70 universities on this 
program through fiscal year 1964 and 
your committee recommends $10 million 
for fiscal year 1965. 
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NASA’s program is but one part of a 
broad general program being coordinated 
among Government agencies by the 
President’s Office of Science and Tech- 
nology to meet this Nation’s goal of 7,500 
scientific and technological Ph. D.’s a 
year by 1970—about twice the number we 
are currently graduating. Our country 
must nourish and encourage its brain- 
power if it is to survive and compete in 
an increasingly technological age. NASA 
is helping to meet this need. 

I have tried to answer the Senator’s 
question to the best of my ability. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Sena- 
tor has answered it well, but there are 
certain facts that are very disturbing 
to me. One fact is that the most re- 
cent figures I have seen show that we 
are graduating fewer engineers and sci- 
entists than we were 5 or 10 years ago. 
As the Senator knows, there is a great 
demand by industry for scientists and 
engineers. 

The Wall Street Journal, to which the 
Senator has referred, had an article on 
August 9, 1963, the headline of which 
read “Space, Military Work Cutting 
Into Research for Civilian Economy.” 

I read two short lead paragraphs: 

“How did we ever get suckered into sink- 
ing so much of our national prestige on get- 
ting a man to the moon?” 

A quote, no doubt, from an economy- 
minded Senator or a military man anxious to 
divert funds to other projects? No such 
thing. The gripe comes from Donald Col- 
lier, research vice president of Borg-Warner 
Corp. And like many other executives, Mr. 
Collier worries that the moon race creates a 
real danger of stagnating the economy. 


The Senator has made a very persua- 
sive and eloquent argument. He is an 
extraordinarily able, as well as a thor- 
oughly honest man; but it seems to me 
that what we need is not an apology for 
NASA. I think it has made a contri- 
bution to graduate study in our uni- 
versities. It seems to me what we need 
is a dispassionate, authoritative, ob- 
jective study that will give us an an- 
swer to the very perplexing problem of 
whether or not in fact NASA has been 
draining this trained manpower not 
only from industry, but from education, 
and also possibly from defense. 

What the Senator has said is com- 
pletely satisfactory for the purposes of 
this bill. We should not amend the bill 
on the floor of the Senate on the basis 
of colloquy. But I hope the colloquy 
will have the effect of persuading the 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee or some other committee to in- 
vestigate the problem, because it can 
be a very serious problem. 

The Senator from Missouri is an out- 
standing expert in the area of defense, 
certainly in the field of the Air Force, 
because he was a great Secretary of the 
Air Force. I am sure he recognizes that 
this matter could develop into a serious 
problem. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
say to my able and very conscientious 
and hard-working colleague from Wis- 
consin—who, in my opinion, has made 
speeches on the floor that have been at 
least as constructive as any others with 
respect to conserving the taxpayer’s dol- 
lar—that the problem has changed, and 
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may be changing much more basically 
and rapidly. I noticed an article in For- 
eign Affairs, written several months ago, 
by a former Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, Roswell Gilpatric, one of the most 
experienced men in this field, and a 
brilliant lawyer, in which he predicted 
that defense spending would be reduced, 
very possibly as much as 25 percent. 

I also noticed that, while the Secre- 
tary of Defense did not necessarily agree 
that there would be that heavy a reduc- 
tion, he said it might be as much as 25 
percent if a ratio were established 
against a growing gross national product. 

Inasmuch as the space budget is at 
best a little less than 10 percent of the 
defense budget, the able Senator from 
Wisconsin can see very rapidly that we 
would run into a very heavy surplus of 
scientists and engineers as a result of 
any reduction in the defense budget; a 
reduction which has been prophesied by 
no less than the former Deputy Secre- 
tary in that department, and has been 
agreed to, at least partially, by the cur- 
rent Secretary of the department. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is a good 
possibility of the leveling of defense ap- 
propriations so that they do not increase, 
and so that they may even decline to 
some extent, but I do not think they will 
decline to anything like the extent men- 
tioned. Perhaps they will. But what 
worries the Senator from Wisconsin is 
that these thousands of scientists and 
engineers taken out of industry, defense, 
and education by NASA are of a par- 
ticular kind and skill and training. 
Furthermore, we know that, while there 
may be defense cutbacks, it is very un- 
likely that the cutbacks will be made in 
research and development; and that is 
exactly where a huge $4,350 million is 
recommended for NASA. Any cutbacks 
likely to be made would be in hardware 
and other such areas, rather than in 
research, which is, of course, crucial to 
our defense and an area where we must 
keep apace and ahead of the Soviet 
Union. 

Let me go into one other area. I apolo- 
gize for detaining the Senator. What 
has concerned the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin greatly is the fact that the space 
agency up to a year or two ago had no 
real fiscal discipline of the kind other 
agencies had. As I understand, the space 
agency did not have the Budget Bureau 
moving in to reduce the amounts recom- 
mended. Space and defense were in a 
special position in which they did not 
have that kind of discipline. 

The Defense Department has been op- 
erated by a Secretary who has had the 
sharpest eye for economy in Government: 
The space agency has been in the control 
of fine people who have been great en- 
thusiasts and have asked for a great deal 
and are asking for more. I am disturbed 
about the fact that neither House nor 
Senate reduced any of the projects I 
listed. They did reduce others, but an 
aggregate of less than a tiny 1 percent. 

(At this point Mr. WALTERS took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Not only is the 
Space Administration being operated by 
a former Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, but I can also speak from actual 
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past experience that he is one of the 
toughest Directors of the Bureau of the 
Budget who held that position at the 
time I was Secretary of the Air Force. 
Therefore, he has a natural background 
for cutting out all unnecessary expendi- 
tures wherever he finds them. I have 
been over this authorization with him in 
detail, and he has pledged that he has 
already taken out any possible “water,” 
we might say, in the budget. 

In addition, it was cut considerably in 
the administration, as against NASA’s 
original request. The amount for re- 
search and development that is in the 
space agency authorization is natural, 
because this is a research and develop- 
ment program. There is no production 
line to speak of in this business. 

I now yield to the able chairman. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The budget origi- 
nally drafted for the space program next 
year was over $6 billion. It has certainly 
been cut back, by virtue of action with- 
in the administration and then by action 
of the House committee. Then there 
were extensive hearings in the Sen- 
ate committee, in which the able Senator 
from Missouri participated, so that it 
now calls for $5.246 billion; and we 
thought that was a fairly good reduction. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What the Senator 
from Wisconsin is talking about is the 
fact that the specific projects on Gemini, 
Apollo, the biosciences, launch vehicle 
development, chemical propulsion, and 
others, have been given all of the im- 
mense, huge amounts they have asked. 

I notice that, in addition to many other 
items for research and development, this 
authorization involves a great deal of 
money, with something like $24 million 
for supersonic transport. That is an 
authorization with which I am deeply 
concerned. It seems to me to constitute 
a direct subsidy to private industry, to a 
private industry which, if it succeeds in 
building a supersonic mach 3 aircraft, 
will carry people who are well able to af- 
ford it better than anyone else in the 
economy, especially in view of the infor- 
mation in the House report. I quote two 
short paragraphs: 

NASA’s role is to provide the research in- 
formation necessary to meet the goals of 
the FAA supersonic transport development 
project. Work in various areas will be in- 
tensified in fiscal year 1965, and will be con- 
centrated mainly on improvements in the 
areas of propulsion, aerodynamic efficiency, 
dynamic stability, noise, sonic boom, and 
structural materials. 

A major increase is required in fiscal year 
1965 for work in support of supersonic trans- 
port propulsion, At present, the most ad- 
vanced high mach number engine available 
in the United States is not suitable for the 
supersonic transport because its thrust level 
is too low and it has a high specific fuel con- 
sumption. A new, advanced engine will be 
required for an economically feasible super- 
sonic transport airplane. Work will be in- 
creased to the level required to produce the 
supersonic transport engine that is required, 
and will be done in-house and on contract in 
the areas of inlets, compressors, gas gener- 
ators, turbines, and exits. 


Mr. President, we were told, as I un- 
derstand, that the administration was 
having second thoughts about a super- 
sonic project and was going to take a 
long and careful look at it. We know that 
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it will involve a billion dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money if we proceed with the 
NASA authorization to go ahead and 
authorize this vast sum. I wonder 
whether once again we are not getting 
ourselves committed to a project with 
which, regardless of its wisdom, we shall 
have to proceed. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad now to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Missouri knows, as does the Senator from 
Wisconsin, that at one time NASA was 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. If someone comes in with 
a project for spending $200 or $300 mil- 
lion on a supersonic air transport, a 
great deal of general research will have 
to be done, and that is work with which 
NASA is familiar. That is why this 
money is in the authorization. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. NASA was once 
NACA. It has had more to do with 
research and development in aircraft and 
space missions than any other single 
organization in the world. I am sure 
that the chairman of the committee will 
agree with me. I am also sure that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin will agree 
with me. This is a case in which, under 
the budget, NASA is the builder and not 
the architect. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In all these areas 
I am deeply concerned. I recognize that 
this is an authorization bill and that 
we shall have another opportunity to 
consider how much we appropriate when 
the appropriations bill comes to the floor 
of the Senate. My present disposition is 
to prepare and submit and ask for a 
rolicall vote on a series of amendments 
when the appropriation bill comes up 
for consideration, because there is a 
great deal of “water” in the authoriza- 
tion, and that it will be reflected in the 
appropriation bill. We can save a great 
deal of money in this particular area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article from the Wall Street Journal from 
which I read. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCIENTIST SHORTAGE—SPACE, MILITARY WORK 
CUTTING INTO RESEARCH FOR CIVILIAN ECON- 
OMY— INDUSTRY BLAMES GOVERNMENT CON- 
TRACTORS FOR BIDDING UP WAGES, PIRATING 
PERSONNEL— WILL MASHED POTATOES SUF- 
FER? 

(By Robert L. Bartley) 

“How did we ever get suckered into 
so much of our national prestige on getting a 
man to the moon?” 

A quote, no doubt, from an economy- 
minded Senator or a military man anxious to 
divert funds to other projects? No such 
thing. The gripe comes from Donald Collier, 
research vice president of Borg-Warner Corp. 
And like many other executives, Mr. Collier 
worries that the moon race creates “a real 
danger of stagnating the economy.” 

Top research men in industry reason this 
way: Frantic bidding, by space and S 
contractors, for scientists and e 
creating a big shortage for industry. This 
scarcity, along with the skyrocketing salaries 
it is provoking, is bringing almost to a halt 
the hitherto rapid growth of company-sup- 
ported research. This development hampers 
efforts to develop new products and processes 
for the civilian economy. 
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And it’s not just the moon race they ques- 
tion. In general, they wonder about the wis- 
dom of the Nation’s continually increasing 
concentration of research effort on Govern- 
ment-sponsored projects. 


PERSONNEL LIMITS EXPANSION 


Samuel Lebner, vice president of Du Pont 
Co., puts it this way: “Government research 
programs serve as a brake on research in the 
private sector.” Even if corporations had 
unlimited money to spend, they could not 
find the personnel to expand research in- 
definitely, Mr. Lebner says. 

Some Congressmen also are expressing con- 
cern with increasing Government-financed 
research and development. Representative 
Howarp W. Surrk, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, disclosed last month that 
his panel was considering an investigation 
encompassing all Federal agencies which 
finance research and development in an at- 
tempt to clarify their overall activity and 
its effects. 

Company spending on private research and 
development at last count in 1961 came to 
$4.5 billion, a scant 1 percent above the pre- 
vious year, according to the National Science 
Foundation. This increase far from offset a 
rise in research salary costs in excess of 
5 percent and fell far short of the earlier 
10 percent a year average gain in spending, 
the Foundation reports. Many major com- 
panies declare that after allowing for cost 
increases their non-Government research 
continues to show little growth. 

Meanwhile, Government-supported re- 
search under contract with private industry 
had expanded to $6.4 billion by 1961, nearly 
four times what it was in 1954. Space re- 
search by industry and the Government it- 
self will run over $4 billion in the current 
fiscal year, dwarfing the $204 million outlay 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959. 


RISE IN GOVERNMENT-PAID RESEARCH 


The space program alone could gobble up 
nearly all of the 30,000 new professional 
workers expected to enter research this year, 
if Commerce Department calculations are 
correct. Personnel working on Government 
research contracts rose 317 percent to 190,000 
between 1954 and 1961, while industry in- 
creased its private research payrolls only 30 
percent to 130,000. 

While the need for technical manpower is 
expanding, the growth in supply is slowing. 
The demand for new engineers alone now 
runs close to 60,000 a year, but only about 
33,700 will be graduated this year, down from 
as Many as 38,134 in 1959. While accurate 
figures are not available, the situation ap- 
pears to be nearly as acute in the physical 
sciences such as chemistry and physics. 

Not surprisingly, many companies report 
they are falling far short of their goals in 
their recruiting drives. 

Xerox Corp., which is trying to expand its 
research and development in line with boom- 
ing sales of its office copiers, fell short of its 
1962 goal by about one-third and so far this 
year is lagging about the same amount. Du 
Pont says it probably will get only 75 to 80 
percent of the 1,100 new technical graduates 
it is seeking this year. Adds the research 
manager of a major oil producer: “Like most 
companies, we haven’t met our goals. The 
growth rate in our department has been up 
and down with the availability of technical 
personnel and right now it’s down.” 


HOLDING STAFF IS COSTLY 


Many companies also are faced with the 
problem of holding present staffs against re- 
cruiting for Government projects. “A major 
space contractor put a lab right next to one 
of ours in Los Angeles and hired away 20 


percent of our staff at a 15-percent pre- 
mium,” complains Borg-Warner’s Mr. Collier. 

Space research often can attract top per- 
sonnel because of the “exotic nature of 
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the problem,” asserts Roland Lex, director 
of development for Leeds & Northrup Co., 
Philadelphia instrument and controls pro- 
ducer. Adds Justin Neuhoff, manager of 
engineering for General Electric Corp.’s 
Switchgear Division: “All of these people in 
school want to go into the missile busi- 
ness.” 

There’s solid evidence that the shortage 
of scientific talent is slowing private re- 
search. Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Co. says unfilled openings for technical 
specialists have forced delay of its study of 
the nature of flame, which it considers vital 
to its basic heat control business. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Lebner of Du Pont, in recent 
months 3 of the company’s 12 industrial 
departments have said “they can’t push as 
rapidly as they’re being urged because they 
don’t have the people.” Joseph C. Wilson, 
president of Xerox, says lack of personnel 
last year meant “we didn’t get to start some 
projects we wanted to.” 

Not all companies attribute slower 
growth in research and development di- 
rectly to unfilled jobs. Many say big ex- 
pansions can’t be justified at this time by 
the profit possibilities from research. Part 
of this concern over profit potential re- 
flects rising research costs, stemming pri- 
marily from the bidding up of salaries. 

The National Science Foundation reports 
the median salary for scientists in research 
and development was $10,000 last year, up 
$1,000 just since 1960. The Engineering 
Manpower Commission says starting sala- 
ries for engineers in research and develop- 
ment rose 34 percent between 1956 and 
1962, to a median of over $6,800. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS BLAMED 


Corporate executives are quick to blame 
Government contractors for big salary 
boosts. They say Government contrac- 
tors can justify higher salaries because 
their projects frequently are of a rush na- 
ture and because research cost increases 
often are covered in the Government con- 
tract rather than deducted from profits. 

With growth in private research and de- 
velopment lagging, officials in both Govern- 
ment and industry are worried about the 
possible effects on the general economy. 
The Commerce Department estimates that 
one-third of the Nation’s past economic 
gains can be attributed to technological im- 
provements. It adds, however, that space 
and military research merely diverts talent 
from the type of effort which creates the new 
products and improved productivity that 
fosters growth. 

President Kennedy himself has mentioned 
this diversion as a price the Nation pays for 
the space program. But space officials con- 
tend that, in the long run, their program 
will benefit the economy through develop- 
ment of civilian products which normally 
would not evolve without space research. 


FRUITFUL FOR CONSUMERS? 


Some industrialists agree. The space pro- 
gram will create products “we wouldn’t have 
had for years if we'd gone along taking the 
lumps out of mashed potatoes and making 
better root beer,” declares James M. Gavin, 
a retired general who is president of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., Boston research consultants. 
In any event, General Gavin adds, space ex- 
ploration is needed to satisfy man’s curi- 
osity and to compete with Russia, and the 
important thing is to force-feed“ space re- 
search back into the consumer economy. 

Robert Solo, who studied the problem for 
the National Planning Association, reports 
in the Harvard Business Review, however, 
that spin-off benefits are about as likely to 
make up for lost civilian research as con- 
sumer-oriented efforts would be to spin off 
moon rockets. William Meckling, an econ- 
omist for Franklin Institute’s Center for 
Naval Analysis, writes in the Bulletin of the 
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Atomic Scientists that it seems unlikely that 
spin-off benefits will repay the investment, 
or even a very large part of it. 

While some research executives view the 
space program as the chief culprit, others 
complain about other Government agencies 
as well. Some contend that projects in the 
Defense Department, the biggest spender for 
research and development, are even less 
likely to help the consumer economy. 

Some drug manufacturers criticize the 
concentration of research funds with the 
National Institutes of Health, which has re- 
quested $930 million in research funds for 
next fiscal year, compared with only $71 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1954. While NIH research is 
directed at civilian needs, executives say its 
dominance may lead to neglect of useful 
ideas which would be developed by more 
diversified research support. Comments 
Harry M. Weaver, research vice president of 
Schering Corp.: “I think it's dangerous to 
get the direction of research into too few 
hands, even if they are well intentioned.” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I am grateful to 
both the Senator from Wisconsin and 
the Senator from New Mexico for their 
comments. I am now glad to yield to the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I should like to ask 
this question: Will this program go 
to the Appropriations Committee later 
for the appropriations? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. But when we find 
anything connected with defense, any- 
thing relative to appropriations, the Ap- 
propriations Committee hesitates a long 
time before it cuts down on the author- 
ization; is that not correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That being so, it be- 
hooves us, as Senators, when the author- 
ization comes up, to study it that much 
more carefully and to see that everything 
in the authorization that has been called 
for should be in there, and that there is 
no overauthorization for any particular 
department of the Government; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That being so, we 
shall have to watch in the future, not 
only in the committee but also on the 
Senate floor, when anauthorization bill 
such as this comes up. In dealing in any 
way with our Defense Department, it 
behooves each committee—especially the 
Senator’s committee—and I am not 
criticizing the Senator—in the future to 
study the program more carefully than 
we have done in the past, and authorize 
only the appropriations that are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. It has been an interesting 
experience to participate in the hearings 
on this authorization bill. There is one 
additional feature of NASA’s activities 
which I believe should be the subject of 
comment. 

I am deeply concerned about the con- 
centration of NASA’s work in a relatively 
small number of States and with an ex- 
tremely small number of companies. 

For instance, in the first half of fiscal 
year 1964, a single State, California, re- 
ceived exactly 50 percent, or one-half, of 
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all of NASA’s procurement funds. More- 
over, a single firm, North American Avia- 
tion, received well over one-half of all the 
funds that went to California. Of $717,- 
250,000 spent in California, North Amer- 
ican received $422,958,000, for work rang- 
ing from the Apollo spacecraft—$248 mil- 
lion—to rocket engine development ($90 
million), to paraglider landing systems 
($11 million). Although competition in 
large engine development may be limited, 
there are many other firms that are 
qualified in other areas of space know- 
how. 

The entire State of New York received 
$83,826,000 in this period, or approxi- 
mately one-fifth of that received by a 
single company, North American Avia- 
tion, in California. 

North American Aviation received 28.8 
percent of all of NASA’s funds, nearly 
one-half billion dollars. 

This matter has no direct relation to 
the recent revelations about the repre- 
sentative of North American in Washing- 
ton. I have no information one way or 
another on that subject, or its connec- 
tion, if any, with this tremendous allot- 
ment of work. Entirely apart from con- 
siderations of North American Aviation— 
and I am not directing any particular 
criticism at this company—the fact is 
that a single firm, whatever it is, is get- 
ting a tremendously disproportionate 
volume of NASA work. Such a degree of 
concentration is very disturbing and not 
in the national interest, especially when 
contracts are negotiated, rather than 
formally advertised. 

In my view, NASA should make a much 
more determined effort to advertise 
widely and to increase competition and 
provide nationwide participation in its 
work. I have no amendment to offer to 
the bill at this time. Whether I shall do 
so when the appropriation bill comes up 
for debate, remains to be seen. 

I do feel deeply about this matter. I 
believe that this concentration of work 
in one State and in one company should 
be brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. 

I wish to express to the chairman of 
the committee and to the present acting 
chairman of the committee and to the 
ranking Republican member of this com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SmirH] my appreciation 
for the many courtesies extended 
throughout the hearings. Many techni- 
cal subjects were considered and their 
patience and assistance, as well as that 
of staff members, were very valuable. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the Senator from New 
York for his very valuable contribution. 
I respectfully present to him the fact 
that only two companies in the country 
operate in the field of large liquid en- 
engines; namely, North American and 
Aerojet. That thoroughly justifies the 
situation to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments 
be considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mittee amendments were considered and 
agreed to en bloc. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
request approval of the authorization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 10456) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the votes by 
which the five bills passed this morning 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION—CONSIDERA- 
TION OF TREATIES—ORDER FOR 
YEA-AND-NAY VOTE TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
discussing the matter with the distin- 
guished minority leader and other inter- 
ested Senators, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business dealing with 
two treaties on the Executive Calendar, 
which are noncontroversial and which 
have been reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


PROTOCOL MODIFYING AND SUP- 
PLEMENTING THE CONVENTION 
OF FEBRUARY 20, 1950, BETWEEN 
THE KINGDOM OF GREECE AND 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
RELATING TO TAXES ON ESTATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceed 
to the consideration of Executive A, 88th 
Congress, 2d session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider the protocol—Executive A, 
88th Congress, 2d session—a protocol be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Greece, signed in Athens on February 12, 
1964, modifying and supplementing the 
convention of February 20, 1950, for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on estates of deceased persons, 
which was read the second time, as fol- 
lows: 

PROTOCOL MODIFYING AND SUPPLEMENTING THE 
CONVENTION OF FEBRUARY 20, 1950, BETWEEN 
THE KINGDOM oF GREECE AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, RELATING TO TAXES ON 
ESTATES 
The Government of the United States of 

America and the Government of the Kingdom 

of Greece, desiring to conclude a Protocol 

modifying and supplementing the Conven- 
tion for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on the estates of deceased 
persons, signed at Athens on February 20, 
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1950 have appointed for this purpose their 
respective representatives, who have agreed 
as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

The Convention of February 20, 1950 for 
the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on the estates of deceased persons is 
amended as follows: 

„(a) The title of the aforesaid Conven- 
tion is amended as follows: 

Convention between the Kingdom of 
Greece and the United States of America for 
the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect on 
taxes on the movable property estates of de- 
ceased persons.“ 

Moreover, the Preamble to the Convention 
is similarly amended: 

“The Government of the Kingdom of 
Greece and the Government of the United 
States of America, desiring to conclude a 
Convention for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on the movable prop- 
erty estates of deceased persons * * *” 

(b) Article ITI of the said Convention shall 
be deemed to be deleted and of no further 
effect. 

(c) Subparagraphs (a) to (1) inclusive of 
paragraph 2 of article IV of the said Con- 
vention shall be deemed to be relettered (b) 
to (j) inclusive and there shall be deemed to 
be inserted in Article IV a new subpara- 
graph (a) reading as follows: 

“(a) The provisions of the present Con- 
vention shall be deemed as not applicable to 
immovable property situated in either Greece 
or the United States. 

“Immovable property shall be deemed to be 
situated at the place where the land involved 
is located. The question whether any prop- 
erty or right in property constitutes immoy- 
able property shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the law of the place where the land 
involved is located.” 


ARTICLE II 

1, The present Protocol shall be ratified 
and the instruments of ratification shall be 
exchanged at Athens as soon as possible. 

2. The present Protocol shall enter into 


force upon the exchange of instruments of 
ratification. 

3. The present Protocol shall continue in 
effect as long as the aforesaid Convention of 
February 20, 1950 remains effective. 

Done at Athens, in duplicate, in the Greek 
and English languages the two texts having 
2 authenticity, this 12th day of February 

964. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

HENRY R. LABOUISSE. 

For the Government of the Kingdom of 
Greece: 

C. PALAMAS. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
main purpose of the tax protocol with 
Greece is to bring the Estate Tax Con- 
vention of 1950 between the United States 
and Greece into conformity with the 
Revenue Act of 1962—Public Law 87-834, 
approved October 16, 1962; 76 Stat. 960. 
The protocol also makes minor changes 
in the title and preamble of the 1950 
convention. 

Prior to the enactment of the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1962, real property situ- 
ated abroad and owned by U.S. citizens 
or residents at the time of their death 
was exempt from U.S. Federal estate tax. 
This exemption was incorporated in arti- 
cle III of the Estate Tax Convention of 
1950 with Greece. However, with the 
enactment of section 18 of the 1962 
Revenue Act, such property is now sub- 
ject to U.S. Federal estate tax. 
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This protocol would repeal article III 
and include new language providing that 
real property located in Greece would be 
includible in the gross estate for Federal 
estate tax purposes of a decedent who 
was a citizen or resident of the United 
States at the time of his death. It would 
also permit Greece to include real prop- 
erty situated in the United States in the 
gross estate of decedents who are citizens 
or residents of Greece at the time of their 
death. 

The Revenue Act of 1962 also pro- 
vides that its provisions shall have prec- 
edence over prior treaty commitments. 
Such being the case, approval of the 
pending protocol, which will enter into 
force by an exchange of instruments of 
ratification, is required in order to avoid 
placing the United States in the posi- 
tion of violating a treaty commitment. 
I hope, therefore, that the Senate will 
give its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion of this protocol. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
there is a typographical error in the 
President’s message transmitting the tax 
protocol with Greece tothe Senate. The 
words “with respect on taxes” which ap- 
pear in the first line on page 4 of the 
document printed as Executive A, 88th 
Congress, 2d session, should read “with 
respect to taxes.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this correction be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the correction will be made. 


PROTOCOL TO THE NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC FISHERIES CONVENTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceed 
to the consideration of Executive B, 88th 
Congress, 2d session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceed- 
ed to consider the protocol—Executive B, 
88th Congress, 2d session—a protocol to 
the International Convention for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, signed at 
Washington under date of February 8, 
1949, which protocol relates to harp and 
hood seals and was signed July 15, 1963, 
for the United States of America and 11 
other governments, which was read the 
second time, as follows: 

PROTOCOL TO THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
FOR THE NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES 
The Governments parties to the Interna- 

tional Convention for the Northwest At- 

lantic Fisheries signed at Washington under 
date of February 8, 1949, which Convention, 
as amended, is hereinafter referred to as the 

Convention, desiring to extend the provi- 

sions of the Convention to harp and hood 

seals, agree as follows: 
ARTICLE I 

The provisions of the Convention shall be 
applicable with respect to harp and hood 
seals in conformity with Articles II and III 
of this Protocol. 

ARTICLE II 

1. The Contracting Governments shall 
establish and maintain a Panel with juris- 
diction respecting harp and hood seals in 
the Convention area. Initial representation 
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on the Panel shall be determined by the 
International Commission for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries on the basis of current 
substantial exploitation of harp and hood 
seals in the Convention area, except that 
each Contracting Government with coastline 
adjacent to the Convention area shall have 
the right to representation on the Panel. 

2. Panel representation shall be reviewed 
annually by the Commission, which shall 
have the power, subject to consultation with 
the Panel, to determine representation on 
the Panel on the same basis as provided in 
paragraph 1 of this Article for initial repre- 
sentation. 

ARTICLE III 


Proposals in accordance with Article VIII 
of the Convention for joint action by Con- 
tracting Governments with respect to harp 
and hood seals shall become effective for all 
Contracting Governments four months after 
the date on which notifications of accept- 
ance have been received by the Depositary 
Government from all the Contracting Gov- 
ernments participating in the Panel for harp 
and hood seals. 

ARTICLE IV 


1. This Protocol shall be open for signa- 
ture and ratification or for adherence on be- 
half of any Government party to the Con- 
vention. 

2. This Protocol shall enter into force on 
the date on which instruments of ratifica- 
tion have been deposited with, or written 
notifications of adherence have been re- 
ceived by, the Government of the United 
States of America, on behalf of all the Gov- 
ernments parties to the Convention. 

3. Any Government becoming a party to 
the Convention after this Protocol enters 
into force shall adhere to this Protocol, such 
adherence to be effective on the same date 
that such Government becomes a party to 
the Convention. 

4. The Government of the United States 
of America shall inform all Governments 
signatory or adhering to the Convention of 
all ratifications deposited and adherences re- 
ceived and of the date this Protocol enters 
into force, 

ARTICLE V 

1. The original of this Protocol shall be 
deposited with the Government of the United 
States of America, which Government shall 
communicate certified copies thereof to all 
the Governments signatory or adhering to 
the Convention. 

2. This Protocol shall bear the date on 
which it is opened for signature and shall 
remain open for signature for a period of 
fourteen days thereafter, following which 
period it shall be open for adherence. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, hav- 
ing deposited their respective full powers, 
have signed this Protocol. 

Done at Washington this fifteenth day of 
July 1963 in the English language. 

For Canada, July 15, 1963: 

O. S. A. RITCHIE. 

For Denmark, July 26, 1963: 

T. DAHLGAARD. 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 


For France, July 29, 1963: 
BRUNO DE LEUSSE. 
For Iceland, July 22, 1963: 
INGVI INGVARSSON. 
For Italy, July 26, 1963: 
G. L. MILESI FERRETTI. 
For Norway, July 19, 1963: 
Rolly HANCKE. 
For Poland, July 16, 1963: 
E. DROZNIAK. 
For Portugal, July 29, 1963: 
For Spain, July 25, 1963: 
ANTONTO GARRIGUES. 
For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, July 18, 1963: 
G. KORNIENKO. 
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For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, July 20, 1963; 

DAVID ORMSBY GORE, 

For the United States of America, July 
26, 1963: 

FRED E. TAYLOR. 

I certify that the foregoing is a true copy 
of the Protocol to the International Conven- 
tion for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
signed at Washington under date of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1949, which Protocol was signed at 
Washington under date of July 15, 1963, in 
the English language, the signed original of 
which is deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of America, 

In testimony whereof, I, Dean Rusk, Sec- 
retary of State of the United States of Amer- 
ica, have hereunto caused the seal of the 
Department of State to be affixed and my 
name subscribed by the Authentication Of- 
ficer of the said Department, at the city of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
this thirtieth day of July, 1963. 

DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 
By BARBARA HARTMAN, 
Authentication Oficer, Department of State. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
from the report of the Foreign Relations 
Committee on this protocol be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE PROTOCOL 


This protocol will bring harp and hood 
seals under the provisions of the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Convention of 1949 in or- 
der to make it possible to study and make 
recommendations for the conservation of 
these seal herds. 


BACKGROUND 


The 1949 convention sought to conserve 
the depleting stocks of cod, halibut, rosefish, 
and haddock in the northwest Atlantic—an 
area described by the convention as extend- 
ing due east from the southernmost point 
of New Jersey to a point in the Atlantic due 
south of the tip of Greenland and then north 
to Greeland. The territorial waters of the 
contracting parties are excluded from the 
provisions of the convention. Contracting 
parties at present are Canada, Denmark, 
France, West Germany, Iceland, Italy, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, Spain, the U.S.S.R., 
and the United Kingdom. 

The convention established a Commission 
on which each party is represented to col- 
lect, collate, and disseminate information for 
maintaining fish stocks in the convention 
area. The Commission has no direct regu- 
latory powers, but any of its panels may 
transmit through the Commission to the 
governments of that panel for appropriate 
action recommendations for measures which 
are deemed necessary to maintain the stocks 
of fish which support fisheries in the panel 
subarea. A regulatory measure so initiated 
will become effective only upon the consent 
of all governments represented on that panel. 
The convention divides the northwest Atlan- 
tic into five subareas and provides for a panel 
composed of governments with interests in 
the fisheries of the subarea, 

The protocol will serve to bring hood and 
harp seals under the provision of the 1949 
convention and provides for an additional 
panel to be set up to deal with the seals. 
The protocol will necessitate minor changes 
in the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Act of 
1950. 

Although no U.S. nationals participate in 
the seal catch, the United States, as the de- 
pository government was requested at the 
1961 plenary session of the Commission to 
formulate and circulate an appropriate 
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amendment to the 1949 convention covering 
the seal herds, which had been falling off. 
The present protocol is the result of this 
action, and has been ratified to date by 5 
of the 13 parties to the convention. 


COMMITTEE ACTION AND RECOMMENDATION 


The protocol was transmitted to the Sen- 
ate on April 1, 1964, and was the subject of 
a public hearing on May 27, at which Wil- 
liam C. Herrington, special assistant for fish- 
eries and wildlife to the Under Secretary of 
State, was heard. His statement is appended 
to this report. 

The committee knows of no opposition to 
the protocal and Mr. Herrington testified to 
the same effect. U.S. contributions to the 
International Commission for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries, which run to about $6,000 
a year, will not be affected in any way by 
the protocol. 

Although, as has been noted, there is no 
direct U.S. interest in the harp and hood 
seals, the United States will be indirectly 
benefited by the extension of conservation 
practices to fish and wildlife anywhere. For 
these reasons, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations concurs in the recommendation of 
the executive branch that the protocol be 
ratified and urges the Senate to give its ad- 
vice and consent thereto. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the yea- 
and-nay vote on these two protocols be 
taken at 12:30 o’clock p.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will resume con- 
sideration of legislative business. 


THE VITAL IMPORTANCE OF THE 
POSITION OF AGRICULTURE AS 
THE GATT NEGOTIATIONS CON- 
TINUE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to note in the recent pub- 
lication of the Committee for Economic 
Development entitled “Trade Negotia- 
tions for a Better Free World Economy,” 
additional, and thoughtful endorsement 
of the views I expressed on the floor of 
the Senate last December 19, as a part 
of a series of talks on the balance-of- 
payments position of the United States. 

At that time I put forth, among 
others, the positive recommendation that 
we should be prepared to delay negotia- 
tions under the Trade Expansion Act 
until a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem of agricultural access to the EEC 
was made an integral part of such 
negotiations. 

I was gratified to have this recommen- 
dation reaffirmed and supported by Mr. 
Christian Herter, Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations, in a speech be- 
fore the Economic Club of Detroit on 
March 30, 1964; and brought this speech 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 17, 1964. 
In that address, Mr. Herter said: 

We cannot expect to move toward freer 
trade in industrial products if we at the same 
time leave agriculture stagnating in a morass 
of protectionism, or even sinking deeper into 
it. That is why I have said, often and em- 
phatically, that the United States will enter 
into no ultimate agreement unless significant 
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progress is registered toward trade liberali- 
zation in agricultural as well as in industrial 
products. 


Mr. W. Michael Blumenthal, Deputy 
Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations, reiterated this position in a talk 
before the American Club of Brussels, 
Belgium, on June 4, 1964. In this ad- 
dress, Mr. Blumenthal said: 

In view of the great importance of agri- 
culture and some of the special problems and 
difficulties involved, we believe the area must 
have priority equal to—and in fact insepa- 
rable from—our progress in the industrial 
sphere. 


Mr. Howard C. Petersen, chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Economic Development responsible for 
the preparation of the CED publication, 
is well known as President Kennedy’s 
special assistant to help pass the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. The CED report 
states as one of its major policy recom- 
mendations: 

The United States and other exporters of 
agricultural goods should use every possible 
inducement in the trade negotiations to se- 
cure competitive access to the share of the 
European Economic Community’s market for 
farm goods that they have enjoyed (p. 8). 


Summing up, the report continues: 

1. The Community should guarantee to 
permit net imports equal to the present share 
of imports in domestic EEC consumption. 

2. While we regard this as a minimum con- 
dition we regard it as only a stopgap because 
we do not want to freeze the historical shares, 
but rather to adapt production, exports, and 
imports continuously to the changing pat- 
tern of efficiency (p. 58). 


This sort of realistic thinking is essen- 
tial, if we are to be effective in our bar- 
gaining with other nations. In our pre- 
vious efforts to be constructive in our 
trade relationships, we have perhaps con- 
ceded too much on a unilateral basis. 
This is one area where such concessions 
have no place. 


OPPOSITION TO GOVERNMENT AC- 
CIDENT PREVENTION CENTER 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, during 
this session of Congress we have seen 
an unusual number of proposals to 
establish within the Federal Government 
research and information centers for a 
wide variety of activities. Examples 
which come quickly to mind are requests 
for $100,000 to collect financial infor- 
mation on the Nation’s largest com- 
panies, an effort to establish a so-called 
Government Accident Prevention Cen- 


- ter, a huge Federal Information Center 


on Drug Information, a Fire Research 
Prevention Laboratory in the National 
Bureau of Standards, and a massive in- 
formation collection proposal for the 
construction industry. 

Each of these proposals presumes that 
private enterprise in America is not do- 
ing the job; that only the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the capability to perform 
these functions. 

Mr. President, no one quarrels with 
the need for research and information 
collection in order to progress. The 
question is whether this function is best 
performed by the bureaucracy or by busi- 
ness. 
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Fortunately, the Congress has already 
rejected the proposals concerning the 
housing industry and the Fire Prevention 
Laboratory on the sound reasoning that 
industry is now filling the function 
capably. 

Today, I wish to focus my remarks on 
legislation pending in the other body +o 
create the Government Accident Pre- 
vention Center. 

The bill, H.R. 133, appears to ignore 
completely the existence of large-scale 
accident prevention programs in busi- 
ness and industry and the exceptional 
a done by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

What are the facts? The facts are 
that fewer persons die in accidents today 
than died 25 years ago. This is in ab- 
solute terms, and this progress was 
achieved despite a ballooning population, 
a dramatic increase in highway travel, 
and the hazards associated with a more 
mobile, industrial way of life. 

In terms of accident rates, an even 
more impressive record has been com- 
piled. Work accidents are down 50 per- 
cent in the past quarter century, from 
14.8 accidental deaths per 100,000 popu- 
lation to 7.4; home accidents are down 
38.3 percent; deaths caused by public 
accidents have declined from 14 per 
100,000 population to 9.1, a drop of 35 
percent; and even motor vehicle accident 
deaths are down 28.5 percent. 

These victories over accidental deaths 
have been achieved in large part by con- 
certed and cooperative action of indus- 
try, the insurance companies, and local, 
State, and national safety councils. 

Mr. President, it is well to examine the 
reason why the average individual's 
chances of escaping death in an accident 
have improved more than a third since 
1936. The reason is that private busi- 
ness, industry, and the insurance com- 
panies have a vital stake in education 
and training toward preventing acci- 
dents. Put quite bluntly, it is the profit 
motive, the essence of our economic 
system. 

In view of private enterprise’s com- 
mendable record and its dollars and cents 
motivation, is it reasonable to assume 
that the Federal Government can do a 
better job of accident prevention? I 
think not. 

What would the result of a Federal 
program be? It would mean that the 
widespread activities now being carried 
on not only by industry, but by State and 
local governments, as well, would be 
abandoned, since Washington will have 
assumed the responsibility. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
have the wisdom not to tinker with an 
effective program now being admirably 
operated within the private sector. Few 
activities which the Government has as- 
sumed in recent years have been more 
successful than private operation of the 
same activity. 

The administration professes adher- 
ence to a policy of noncompetition with 
private industry. It appears that this 
policy is ignored more often than it is 
observed. I trust that Congress will dis- 
play better judgment. 

Mr. President, this month’s issue of 
the Journal of American Insurance con- 
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tains an excellent article on this general 
subject. It is entitled “This We Don’t 
Need.” The thrust of its message is that 
such a Government accident prevention 
center would be a costly and unwise du- 
plication of established, well-working 
programs. The Journal is to be com- 
mended for this very effective article, 
bearing so incisively on the proposed 
measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of that article be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Journal of American Insurance, 
June 1964] 


THIS WE Don’r NEED: GOVERNMENT ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION CENTER WOULD BE A COSTLY 
AND UNWISE DUPLICATION OF ESTABLISHED 
PROGRAMS 
In recent testimony before the House Ap- 

propriations Committee, the head of one 

Federal agency pleaded for $100,000 to col- 

lect financial information on the Nation’s 

large companies. His agency needed the in- 
formation, he said, and he didn’t feel that 
he should “have to go to a rack and buy 

Fortune and pay $1 for it to find out which 

are the 500 biggest corporations.” 

The comment is revealing, and the attitude 
it represents seems to permeate the Federal 
Government generally. Uncle Sam is moving 
rapidly toward monopoly control over the 
discovery and dissemination of research in- 
formation in this country. Federal agencies 
already have more than 70 percent of the 
Nation’s research and development people— 
scientists, engineers, technicians, doctors— 
tied up on Government-sponsored research 
projects. 

Much of this research is necessary for mili- 
tary purposes, the space program and other 
activities clearly under Government control. 
But there is also a growing tendency for 
Federal agencies to take on new activities 
that duplicate and supplant efforts already 
being performed satisfactorily by State or 
private agencies, 

A prime example of this trend is the Fed- 
eral Government's current attempts to estab- 
lish major new programs in the accident 
prevention field. One proposal, being pushed 
by Representative KENNETH A. ROBERTS, of 
Alabama, calls for establishing a grandiose 
National Accident Prevention Center in the 
Public Health Service. This center would 
spend massive amounts of tax money to find 
out what causes accidents of all kinds and 
to tell the Nation how to prevent them. 

Specifically, the bill containing the pro- 
posal provides that the new Center would: 
(1) Conduct, assist and foster research, in- 
vestigations and studies relating to the 
causes and methods of preventing accidents; 
(2) promote the coordination of research and 
control programs conducted by public and 
private agencies, organizations and individ- 
uals; (3) make available research facilities 
of the Public Health Service to appropriate 
public authorities and to health officials and 
scientists engaged in special studies; (4) 
make grants-in-aid to universities, hospitals, 
laboratories, and other agencies for accident 
research, including grants for building or 
acquiring research facilities; (5) establish 
an information center on causes and pre- 
vention of accidents and collect and make 
available, through publications and other 
appropriate means, information on how to 
apply the research findings; and (6) hire 
experts in accident prevention to carry out 
the Center’s purposes. 

Federal leadership in carrying out these ac- 
tivities is being urged on the assumption that 
nothing very effective is being done to con- 
trol accidents, that not very much is known 
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about how to prevent them, and that a Fed- 
eral crash program conducted by the Public 
Health Service, therefore, is needed to pro- 
vide the necessary technical knowledge and 
leadership. 

This assumption is wrong. The fact is, 
fewer persons die in accidents today than 
died 25 years ago. This is true despite the 
rise in population, the increase in highway 
travel, and the hazards associated with a 
more mobile, industrialized way of life. Ac- 
cident rates have shown an even more dra- 
matic improvement. The worst year for ac- 
cidents in the Nation’s history was 1936, 
when 110,052 persons were killed—a rate of 
85.9 fatalities per 100,000 population. Since 
then, only in 1937 and 1941 has the number 
of accidental deaths exceeded 100,000, while 
the rate has been dropping steadily. In 1962 
the death toll from accidents was 97,000, and 
the rate was 52.2 per 100,000 population, 
This means the average individual’s chances 
of escaping being killed in an accident have 
improved by more than one-third since 1936. 

This improvement has been wrought, not 
by Federal crash programs, but by the sus- 
tained efforts of employers, insurance com- 
panies, trade associations, State and city 
regulatory agencies and voluntary citizens’ 
organizations. The Federal Government has 
contributed its share through the accident 
prevention efforts of such agencies as the Bu- 
reau of Mines, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
General Services Administration, and the 
military services. 

All of these groups have a rallying ground 
in the National Safety Council, founded in 
1912 to serve as a forum and clearinghouse 
for safety information of all kinds. Today 
its membership includes more than 9,000 
business firms, associations, insurance com- 
panies, and Government agencies. More 
than 3,000 persons—all yolunteers—take part 
in running council programs in a year's time, 
supplementing the work of 370 full-time em- 
ployees, The council’s National Safety Con- 
gress annually draws together 12,000 safety 
experts from all over the world to exchange 
ideas and report on their research findings; 
the council’s library fills 20,000 requests for 
safety information every year. 

Since this effective channel already exists 
for collecting, coordinating, and disseminat- 
ing safety information, it hardly seems desir- 
able to establish a Federal center in the Pub- 
lic Health Service to perform the same func- 
tions at the expense of taxpayers. 

Another fallacy in proposals for a National 
Accident Prevention Center lies in the idea 
that most accidents occur because nobody 
knows how to prevent them. The fact is that 
most accidental deaths and injuries occur be- 
cause someone failed to observe simple, 
elementary safety rules. This is not to im- 
ply that no further research is needed, A 
substantial amount of research is being done 
and will continue to be done. But the real 
need is for more effective use of knowledge 
already available and readily accessible to the 
people who should be putting it to use. 

Voluntary efforts and local enforcement are 
far more likely to accomplish this result than 
research reports issued from Washington. 
Occupational safety is a case in point. Work 
injuries and occupational diseases have been 
reduced by 50 percent in the past quarter 
century, and the rate is still headed steadily 
downward. 

Responsibility for preventing on-the-job 
accidents lies with the employer, subject to 
State regulatory action. However, employers 
are encouraged to improve their accident 
experience by insurance credits for favorable 
experience, by employee insistence on safe 
working conditions, and by such voluntary 
agencies as the National Safety Council and 
industry trade associations. 

Effective action also is being taken to cope 
with auto accidents, the largest single cause 
of accidental deaths and injuries in this 
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country. One notable effort is the work 
carried out by the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety, organized in 1959 by the 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
and the National Association of Independent 
Insurers. In 1963 the ITHS distributed more 
than $1.6 million to support research and 
action programs to improve traffic safety. 
The funds went to such organizations as the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, the Traffic Court Program of 
the American Bar Association, New York Uni- 
versity’s Center for Safety Education, Na- 
tional Committee for Motor Fleet Supervisor 
Training, Yale University Bureau of Highway 
Traffic, President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety, and to numerous other national, 
State, and local groups engaged in worth- 
while safety programs. 

IIHS is the largest single contributor to 
several of these organizations. Its contribu- 
tions usually stimulate the organizations to 
find other funds as well, since the IIHS 
makes a basic grant and then offers to give 
additional money on a matching basis. 

Even in those areas of accident prevention 
that require additional research, there is 
ample reason to question whether the Pub- 
lic Health Service is the logical agency to do 
it. Oddly enough, this point was raised by a 
representative of a sister Federal agency dur- 
ing hearings on H.R. 133 last spring. Ken- 
neth Holum, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, noted that PHS is “primarily con- 
cerned with environmental control of health 
problems and has developed an expertise in 
this field.” He questioned the advisability 
of establishing an accident prevention center 
in an agency that had nothing to do with 
property losses. “Even in the case of per- 
sonal injuries,” he added, “much of the re- 
search connected with the cause and preven- 
tion of accidents appears to be more nearly 
associated with the field of engineering than 
with the medical profession.” 

From the standpoint of costs, too, the 
Federal Government tends to take a some- 
what more grandiose approach than private 
industry, even when tackling similar prob- 
lems, One specific facility planned for the 
National Accident Prevention Center, for ex- 
ample, is an auto driver simulator for re- 
search on drivers, autos, and highways. The 
Public Health Service estimates it will cost 
about $6 million. Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co. recently set out to design its own driver 
simulator, for much the same purposes, and 
was able to build one for less than $10,000. 


COMMENDABLE STRIKE LOSS REC- 
ORD OF TOLEDO, OHIO 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, from 
Toledo, Ohio, has come information that 
is pleasing to me. That city has 
achieved distinction in avoiding strikes 
which result in the loss of labor and 
work. 

It appears that strike losses in Toledo 
last year were the second lowest of 
Ohio cities, as well as the lowest since 
8 records were first started in 

37. 

An analysis of statistics recently com- 
piled by the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that in 
Ohio only the Hamilton-Middletown 
area, which is near Cincinnati, had lower 
strike losses than Toledo in 1963. In 
the Nation as distinguished from Ohio 
in 1963 Toledo was in 99th place; in 
1962 it was 39th; and in 1961, in 47th 
position. The interesting aspect of To- 
ledo’s experience is that it has a labor- 
management committee that functions 
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efficiently when strikes are threatened 
or are in existence. 

In 1963, Toledo had a total of only 
12 strikes, invulving 1,781 workers and a 
man-day loss of 10,100. This exceeded 
only the Hamilton-Middletown area, 
which had 7 strikes, involving 900 work- 
ers, and a man-day loss of 3,510. 

Ohio cities exceeding Toledo in strikes 
losses were: Akron, 19 strikes, with 1,750 
workers involved, and a total man-day 
loss of 29,200; Canton, 11 strikes, involv- 
ing 3,550 workers, with a man-day loss 
of 29,600; Cincinnati, 35 strikes, involv- 
ing 5,700 workers, and a man-day loss of 
51,500; Cleveland—my home city—56 
strikes, involving 8,680 workers, and a 
man-day loss of 312,000; Columbus, with 
13 strikes, involving 5,240 workers, and a 
43,900 man-day loss; Dayton, with 14 
strikes, involving 7,010 workers, and a 
total loss of 84,700 man-days; and 
Youngstown-Warren, with 16 strikes, in- 
volving 4,700 workers, with a man-day 
loss of 57,600. 

I commend the officials of the city of 
Toledo and the labor-management com- 
mittee for their extraordinary achieve- 
ment. I do so particularly because 
while I was Governor of Ohio, I visited 
Detroit and tried to induce the automo- 
bile manufacturers to establish plants 
in the Toledo area. To my great 
amazement, those with whom I spoke 
discussed the strikes which had taken 
place in Toledo during the 25 years be- 
fore my visit. I point that out because 
of the odium that falls upon a commu- 
nity concerning the willingness of in- 
dustry to move into an area when pro- 
longed and destructive strikes have 
taken place. 


THE CRISIS IN SOVIET-CHINESE 
RELATIONS 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, rarely 
few people have ever possessed the 
perspective, clarity of thought, mastery 
of expression, articulation and courage 
of convictions that Clare Boothe Luce 
has in such great abundance. Time and 
again she has demonstrated this rare 
combination of talents in her pronounce- 
ments. 

I think that her most recent demon- 
stration of this came on June 14, 1964, 
in the commencement address that she 
gave at St. John’s University in Jamaica, 
Long Island, N.Y., when she was awarded 
an honorary doctorate degree of which 
she is so richly deserving. 

Not only was the subject of her pro- 
nouncement—“The Crisis in Soviet- 
Chinese Relations“ of premium time- 
liness, but she spoke the truths that none 
of our national leaders have dared to 
speak for fear of political repercussions. 
It is high time that someone did—and 
no one could have done it with more 
telling effectiveness than Clare Boothe 
Luce. 

By it, she has rendered our country a 
distinguished service. Because I feel 
that it should have the greatest possible 
circulation—both with the American 
public and with our national leaders 
who formulate national policy—I ask 
unanimous consent that it be placed in 
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the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Crisis In SOVIET-CHINESE RELATIONS 


(Commencement address by Hon. Clare 
Boothe Luce at St. John’s University, Ja- 
maica, Long Island, N.Y., June 14, 1964) 


Your Excellencies, Very Reverend President, 
Right Reverend and Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori, beloved sisters, distinguished faculty, 
ladies and gentlemen, I do thank you with 
all my heart for the honor you have just con- 
ferred on me. My sense of unworthiness is 
outweighed only by my gratitude. I am 
doubly honored by having been chosen as 
your commencement speaker. 

To the graduating class of this noble insti- 
tution of learning, my warmest congratula- 
tions. In this unforgettable hour of your 
well-earned triumph, I rejoice for each of 
you, and with all you professors and parents. 
The degrees you have worked for for so long 
are now yours. They are the keys, swords, 
maps, compasses—the good tools you will now 
use as you go into the world to begin the 
hard and exciting business of living. 

The story is told of a young man, who upon 
receiving his degree rushed out and joyfully 
exclaimed, “Here I am world, I have an AB.” 
And the world replied, “Sit down, son, and 
T’ll teach you the rest of the alphabet.” I 
wish you all, in God's love, happy and mean- 
ingful lives as your education progresses 
from alpha and beta to omega. 

My subject today is the crisis in Soviet- 
Chinese relations and the dangers and op- 
portunities it presents to America. 

What a dark and heavy subject to lay be- 
fore you on this bright and lighthearted oc- 
casion. But I have chosen it because it is 
bound to be a significant part of that alpha- 
bet of living you will soon be learning. 

Let me say at once, I make no pretense to 
being a Kremlinologist or Far East expert. I 
speak with humility on the rostrum of this 
university whose Institute of Asian Studies is 
so respected in the academic world. But I 
dare to think that a lifelong concern with the 
threat that international communism poses 
to our country gives me some small right to 
discuss it with you. 

As you well know, a great quarel has been 
raging for some time now between Moscow 
and Peiping. What is the quarrel about be- 
tween the two Red giants? We know, of 
course, what it is not about. It is not about 
the ultimate goal of communism. Moscow 
and Peiping are passionately agreed that 
their common goal is world supremacy— 
sempter aeternatatis. 

Only last year, Western correspondents re- 
ported, at a Moscow reception for the King of 
Laos, the Soviet Premier, Nikita Khrushchev, 
fervently embraced the Communist Chinese 
Ambassador and said, “When the last spade- 
ful of earth is thrown on the grave of capi- 
talism, we will throw it, with China.” 

At the ideological level, Khrushchey and 
the Red Chinese leader, Mao Tse-tung, are 
quarreling about how to bury us the fastest. 
At the political level, they are quarreling 
about who is going to be head gravedigger 
and inherit the spoils. 

The stake that both have in the outcome 
of this double-barreled quarrel is the leader- 
ship of a victorious Communist world. 

What the United States has at stake is its 
very survival. What each of you young 
Americans has at stake is your entire fu- 
ture—indeed, your lives. For the seeds of 
World War III have been thickly sown by 
this quarrel. And they are already begin- 
ning to sprout in the jungles and rice pad- 
dies of southeast Asia. For there, every pass- 
ing day brings us closer to the risk of major 
war with Red China. 

This audience understands well the all- 
important part that theology plays in re- 
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ligion. In that upside-down religion called 
communism, ideology is equally important. 
Within the party structure, which is com- 
munism’s church, ideological disputation is 
always a dangerous business, for it is never 
without political and personal consequences 
to those who engage in it. Exile, excom- 
munication, execution often await them. 

The bone of ideological contention between 
Khrushchey and Mao is no small one. It 18 
whether nuclear war is inevitable as a condi- 
tion of the triumph of world communism. 
The Soviet Premier holds that it is not in- 
evitable, that a correct reading of the gospel 
according to Marx and Lenin shows that it 
teaches there are “different roads to social- 
ism,” and that in the nuclear age, Moscow’s 
policy of “peaceful coexistence” is the only 
safe road. 

“Only people who consciously close their 
eyes to facts,” Khrushchev has warned the 
Communist parties of the world, “could con- 
ceive of a Communist civilization built on 
the ruins of the world cultural centers, upon 
an earth deserted and poisoned by nuclear 
fallouts.” In such a world, Khrushchev says, 
in which 700 or 800 million people would 
perish, “the question of socialism would have 
no meaning at all.” 

The Chinese leader is in violent disagree- 
ment: Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful co- 
existence, Mao insists, is a false interpreta- 
tion of Marxist-Leninist scripture, which 
teaches that “political power comes out of 
the end of a gun.” 

“Peaceful coexistence,” says Mao, “cannot 
replace the revolutionary struggles of the 
people * * * the old government never 
topples, even in a period of crisis, unless it 
is pushed * * * this is a universal law of 
class struggle. We (the Chinese) say that if 
imperialism should unlease a nuclear war, 
and the worse comes to worst, (only) half 
the world’s population would be killed, * * * 
We are optimistic about the future.” 

The question of nuclear war, which is the 
gravamen of the Ideological dispute, has been 
hanging on the Communist air for over a 
decade. 

As far back as 1951, Mao Tse-tung insisted 
that (I quote again), “Mankind will not be 
destroyed, even though a nuclear war would 
cost the sacrifice of hundreds of millions.” 
And “World War III,” he said, “would only 
hasten the complete destruction of the capi- 
talist system.” 

In 1951, Stalin publicly agreed with Mao. 
And, publicly, so did Khrushchev after he 
came to power. We all remember the 1950’s 
as the great decade of “bomb rattling’ by 
Moscow, We can now assume that as 
Khrushchev became acquainted with the ap- 
palling power of Russia’s own nuclear estab- 
lishment, he came, privately, to hold a differ- 
ent view from that of his Chinese ally. 

“It is easy,” he said recently, “for certain 
people to talk about nuclear weapons who 
know nothing about them except from lit- 
erature.” 

What a study of the present Sino-Soviet 
quarrel suggests is that Khrushchev never 
came clean with Comrade Mao about just 
where he stood on the subject of nuclear 
war. Indeed, a lot of Khrushchev’s bomb 
rattling may have been intended to allay 
Mao's suspicions on the score of his nuclear 
valor. Certainly, so long as the Red Chi- 
nese leader could be made to believe that 
Moscow had no fear of war with the West, he 
could have no ideological grounds on which 
to challenge Khrushchey’s revolutionary 
leadership. 

But then came the moment of truth: 
the 1962 Kennedy-Khrushchev showdown, 
When this ended in Khrushchev’s with- 
drawal of his missiles from Cuba, the whole 
world knew—and Mao knew at last—that 
Khrushchev had no stomach, no stomach at 
all, for a nuclear contest. In any event, the 
Cuban crisis was the catalytic event which 
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brought the latent ideological and political 
Sino-Soviet struggle out into the open. 

The official spokesman of Mao fired the 
first salvo at the man who, until that mo- 
ment, all Communists had accepted as their 
Pope: (I quote) “In recklessly introducing 
the rockets into Cuba and then humiliat- 
ingly withdrawing them,” said the Chinese, 
“the Soviets moved from adventurism to 
capitulationism, and brought disgrace to the 
Soviet people, the Cuban people, the peoples 
of the countries in the Socialist camp * * * 
The Soviets have refiected unprecedented 
shame and humiliation on the international 
proletariat.” 

Since then the two heroes of the revolu- 
tion and their official spokesmen have been 
nothing if not verbose. Thousands of state 
papers, party tracts, open letters, pamphlets, 
speeches to the comrades, inspired editorials, 
and broadcasts have been devoted to the 
question of coexistence versus coextermina- 
tion. Each side has poured out literally 
millions of words attacking, denying, charg- 
ing, countercharging, refuting, contradict- 
ing, rebutting, denouncing, damning and 
double damning the nuclear views of the 
other. 

On the Chinese side, the argument has 
been characterized by a good deal of the 


gutter talk dictators specialize in. “Liars,” 
“cowards,” “murders,” “idiots,” “fools,” 
“filthy frauds,” “exploiters,” “profiteers,” 


“slanderers,” “docile slaves of capitalism,” 
and “lackeys of imperialism” are only a few 
of the choice epithets Mao's spokesmen have 
hurled at Khrushchev and company. But 
the words which have hurt the man in the 
Kremlin most are those which the Chinese 
theoreticians have used to impugn Khru- 
shehev's orthodoxy. In addition to adven- 
turism, Peiping has charged him with the 
following unorthodox isms: deviationism, di- 
visionism, revisionism, opportunism, im- 
perialism, nationalism, chauvinism, Titoism, 
racism, and for the final crusher, “splittism.” 
“Splittism,” one supposes, is Communese- 
Peipingese for schism. But Peiping defines 
it so: “Opportunism and revisionism are the 
political and ideological roots of splittism.” 
Other sins imputed to the man in the Krem- 
lin are the “bourgeoisization of the Russian 
economy,” “creeping capitalism,” “prettify- 
ing American imperialism.” and “economic 
collaborationism” with the enemies of the 
international working class movement. 

In the early stages, Comrade Khrushchev 
sought to damp down the debate, charging 
Mao with nothing much worse than nuclear 
ignorance and dogmatism. But when the 
passage of time made it clear that Peiping 
itself was bent on “splittism,” the Soviet 
Premier let himself go: he pronounced anath- 
ema on Mao: Mao is a Trotskyite. 

As you all know, in the Communist church, 
this is the dread word for heretic, and tradi- 
tionally it carries the death sentence. And 
no doubt Splitter Khrushchev would split 
Splitter Mao’s head with considerable pleas- 
ure. But it will take more than the axe that 
Stalin swung on Trotsky to dispose of Mao. 
For Mao's heretical operation is launched 
from a great land base, and he is backed by 
a tremendous army. 

But, as the Moscow-Peiping dispute 
reached its climax, both leaders ominously 
hinted that only the death of the other could 
hope to heal the breach between Moscow and 
Peiping. 

Speaking, for example, to the Chinese 
charge that racism was at the root of 
Khrushchev's peaceful coexistentialism with 
the West, Moscow said “the very resort (by 
Mao Tse-tung) to racist-hued theories * * * 
is by no means novel, and there is no need 
to recall the names of those who tried to 
base their policies on this man-hating foun- 
dation, and how they ended up.” This was 
a clear reference to the fate that had over- 
taken Hitler. 

There is no doubt that of all the charges 
that Mao has leveled at Khrushchey none 
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is likely to do more damage to Khrushchev’s 
Communist image than the charge of racism. 
Today, Asiatic Communists outnumber white 
Communists by hundreds and hundreds of 
millions. If the brown and black Com- 
munist cadres should now swing in heavily 
behind Mao on the racial issue, the split in 
the Communist church will be all but im- 
possible to repair, and Moscow will lose con- 
trol of the world revolutionary movement. 

The question of whether Mao is a heretic 
to Marxism-Leninism need not concern us. 
But at this point, a remark Bishop Fulton 
Sheen once made to me about heretics is 
relevant. “A heretic,” he said, “is generally 
aman who wants something—something for 
himself—that his church forbids to him. So 
he outs and ups and founds his own church. 
And, mirable dictu, the church he founds in- 
terprets Scripture in such a way as to per- 
mit him to have what his old church had 
denied him.” 

Certainly there are things Mao wants for 
himself and the Chinese people which the 
Moscow Communist church refuses to give 
him. And these things are the bones of the 
political centention between Moscow and 
Peiping. 

First, there is the matter of ancient Chi- 
nese territories which are presently ruled 
over by Soviet Russia. This is no trifling 
matter: Czarist Russia’s 17th and 19th cen- 
tury land grabs from China rank as the larg- 
est imperialist seizures in all history. Com- 
rade Stalin himself made the last land grab 
during World War II, when he extracted ter- 
ritorial concessions from Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek as the price of military as- 
sistance to China. Today Soviet Russia holds 
sway over once-Chinese realms that the 
Kremlin itself boasts are “twice as big as 
the territory of all China.” These lost lands 
are rich in raw materials and are still sparsely 
settled. China wants and desperately needs 
them back. Certainly, commonsense sug- 
gests that China must want and need these 
contiguous Asiatic lands now held in thrall 
by Russia far more than she wants over- 
crowded splinters of India, or even over- 
crowded Formosa. 

Again, China wants, and sorely needs eco- 
nomic and technological aid. For without 
either this aid or her lost lands, the specter 
of mass starvation must continue to haunt 
her. 

But, most of all, Mao himself wants the 
nuclear bomb—that very symbol of national 
prestige and substance of modern power. 

During the long doctrinal debate on war, 
Peiping has made some interesting revela- 
tions on all these matters. It has disclosed 
that Moscow has not only cold-shouldered 
Peiping’s desire to reexamine the “unequal 
treaties” the czars concluded at gun point 
with the weak Manchu emperors, but it has 
also stubbornly refused to support Chinese 
revolutionary ambitions in Korea and terri- 
torial claims in Taiwan and India. And 
while Moscow has been generous to the 
Western comrades, especially Cuba, and to 
countries like Iraq and Egypt, Peiping in- 
sists that it has been downright niggardly 
with aid to China. Every year since 1957 
the U.S.S.R. has cut back or reneged on prom- 
ised assistance. In 1960 alone Moscow can- 
celled dozens of trade agreements and hun- 
dreds of technological contracts, and yanked 
home thousands of Soviet technicians with 
all their blueprints for Chinese industrial 
development. All this at a time when Mao’s 
great economic “leap forward” was ending in 
a monumental pratfall. 

Moscow's most perfidious action came in 
June of 1962 when (I quote) “the Soviet 
Government unilaterally tore up the agree- 
ment on new technology for defense * * * 
and refused to provide China with a sample 
of an atomic bomb.” 

Moscow, on its part, claims that aid to 
Peiping has been, and continues to be, sub- 
stantial, but that more would be to pour 
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rubles into a bottomless pit and a well of 
ingratitude, since Comrade Mao has misused 
its aid, abused its materiel, and refused its 
advice in all matters, especially in the con- 
duct of economic and military policies. 

The Soviets have also revealed that since 
1960 their fraternal allies have “systemati- 
cally” violated Russian borders. (In passing, 
the 4,500-mile Sino-Russian border is the 
longest border in the world shared by two 
nations.) In 1962 alone, 5,000 border viola- 
tions by China were registered; and (I quote 
the Soviets), “There have been attempts in 
the most flagrant manner to appropriate in- 
dividual sections of Soviet territory.” This, 
too, is no trifling matter. 

Lenin once said that the road to Russia's 
conquest of the West lay through Peiping. 
What Mao Tse-tung seems to be saying today 
is that the Chinese road to the same goal 
lies through Moscow. And for this view 
there is some historical justification. Did 
not the great Genghis Khan take this route 
successfully in the 13th century? 

Every educated Chinese child knows the 
story of this great Mongolian conqueror 
whose invention of the stirrup was the nu- 
clear bomb of its age, and how Genghis 
Khan's pony-back hordes, standing in their 
stirrups and shooting as they rode, swept 
across the endless Asian steppes and reached 
the very gates of Vienna. But no Russian 
child is ever allowed to forget that before 
the West turned him back, the hordes of 
Genghis Khan occupied all that has ever been 
known as Russia. 

Who will say that Mao Tse-tung might not 
be tempted to follow Genghis Khan’s route 
to the conquest of the West if he had the 
military means for the undertaking? And 
who will swear that if Mao had the bomb 
he would not drop it as cheerfully on Mos- 
cow as on Washington? Certainly not 
Khrushchev. The Soviet Premier has more 
than once voiced the suspicion that Mao’s 
desire to see the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States trade nuclear knockouts is born of his 
conviction that the not-so-meek Chinese will 
then inherit the good earth of Russia. 

The revelations made during this historic 
dispute have clarified Khrushchey’s posi- 
tion: Like the czars and Stalin before him, 
he plainly believes that Russian patriotism 
dictates his policy of a weak China. And 
today, his prestige as the No. 1 man in the 
Communist world demands this same policy. 

The climax of the Moscow-Peiping quar- 
rel was reached in 1963, when the Soviets 
signed the test ban treaty with the United 
States. Its most important provision, from 
the Soviet view, was the permanent exclu- 
sion of China from nuclear information, 
And the split passed the point of no return. 

Said Mao’s official press organ, People's 
Daily, “While fraternizing with U.S. impe- 
rialism on the most intimate terms, the So- 
viet leader and the Soviet press showed their 
‘hatred’ of Socialist China. The (test ban) 
treaty is a United States-Soviet alliance 
against China, pure and simple.” 

Today there are two Romes in the Com- 
munist world. But while ideological dispute 
has given the split its irrational character of 
a religious war, its real cause lies in the 
savage hostility between Russian and China, 
which is deeply rooted in historic, geo- 
graphic, and demographic conditions. As 
nations and races, each has had good reasons 
in the past to hate and fear the other. The 
reasons persist and will probably do so for 
the foreseeable future. Today neither Khru- 
shchev nor Mao Tse-tung conceals their pas- 
sionate desire to bury one another. But 
both of these Communist overlords know 
that they will never be free to war against 
each other until the strength of America has 
been broken. 

The first danger inherent in this situation 
is that their struggle for Communist leader- 
ship will step up the tempo of violent revo- 
lution and national liberation movements 
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everywhere in the world as each Communist 
camp seeks to gain converts and to prove 
the superiority of its own methods of bury- 
ing the West. 

The star weapons in Khrushchev's arsenal 
are trade, technological assistance, and mas- 
sive economic and military aid to the neu- 
trals, especially in the Middle East. 

Mao’s best weapons are his theories of “in- 
stant revolution” and racism. These are al- 
ready having great appeal to Communist 
cadres in the backward Afro-Asian and Latin 
American nations, and even in the United 
States, in Puerto Rico. But both sides will 
use, wherever and whenever possible, all the 
classic Communist tactics: subversion, prop- 
aganda, agitation, infiltration, boring from 
within, coups d’etat against established 
governments, and guerrilla operations. In 
short, Mr. Khrushehev's coexistential smile 
to the contrary, the Moscow-Peping split 
means the cold war will be very much with 


us. 

The second danger is that Mao’s aggressive 
theories and his aggressive actions, especially 
in southeast Asia today, will end in a Sino- 
American conflict. 

But here let us remind ourselves again 
of China's predicament. She is isolated mili- 
tarily and economically by both U.S.S.R. and 
U.S.A. policy. The alternatives facing the 
Chinese people today are death by mass star- 
vation, or an internal revolution against 
Mao, or wars led by Mao for more raw ma- 
terials and living room. If death is to be 
the daily diet of a people, we must not be 
surprised if they choose to die fighting like 
men for the means of survival. 

This is one reason U.S. threats against 

China are not likely to halt her expan- 
sionism into southeast Asia. Moreover, we 
must take Mao at his word: China can easily 
afford any casualties we may be able to 
inflict on her, at any rate, in a nonnuclear 
war. 
I am reminded here of a story relevant to 
this point about a sociologist who was ex- 
pounding to his audience on the perils of the 
population explosion. 

“Do you realize,” he cried, “that day and 
night, night and day, every 30 seconds, there 
is somewhere a woman who is giving birth 
to a baby? What are we going to do about 
that? A voice from the back of the room 
cried out, “We should go find that woman 
and stop her immediately.” 

The name of that woman is Mother China, 
and nothing—short of nuclear annihilation— 
can stop her from breeding by the end of 
this decade a billion children. And we 
must not deceive ourselves, it will take the 
Chinese time, but they will find the means of 
creating a nuclear arsenal sooner or later. 

This is why the late President Kennedy 
expressed the view that a continuation of 
China’s aggressive policies into the seventies 
could create “a potentially more dangerous 
situation than any we faced since the end of 
the Second World War.” 

But the greatest danger of all is that we 
will be tempted to commit ourselves to a con- 
flict with China in the utterly false hope 
that because Russia and China are natural 
enemies, the Soviets will come down on our 
side. 

Khrushchev means what he says. Both 
Russia’s national interests and, if you will 
permit, Khrushehev's own integrity as a Com- 
munist, dictate this policy. The Soviet 
Union cannot afford to have the United 
States present in China as a military con- 
queror. This would be the encirclement of 
Soviet Russia by the West. And, if we have 
understood the implications of the Moscow- 
Peiping split, we know now that the only 
way Moscow can “get Mao” and recapture the 
leadership of world communism is, para- 
doxically enough, to come to the aid of the 
Chinese comrades in a conflict with America. 
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The price Khrushchey would ask them— 
and they would no doubt willingly pay— 
would be the head of Mao Tse-tung in a 
basket. 

We need only remember that not long ago 
the White House asked for the end of Presi- 
dent Diem’s regime in South Vietnam, as 
the price of continued aid, and Diem’s own 
countrymen promptly obliged us. 

Beginning with Teheran and Yalta, the 
United States has made many costly mistakes 
in misjudging Soviet intentions, So far in 
the present situation, we have made no fatal 
error. But to base our policy in Asia on the 
hope of Soviet neutrality could well be that 
fatal error. 

At best, it is to invite a second Korea. At 
worst, it is to back into world war III with 
our eyes closed. 

Today we are on the eve of a presidential 
election; none of the candidates is going to 
tell you how close we are to a confrontation 
with Red China. There are no votes for Presi- 
dent Johnson in this news. We have al- 
ready seen how unpopular Mr. GoLpWwaATER’s 
strong stand on using every means to win in 
South Vietnam is with many Americans. 
Nevertheless, as we shall see, perhaps before 
November. Strong means will have to be 
used if we hope to contain the Communist 
tide in Laos and Vietnam. We must not 
withdraw from southeast Asia—we must hold 
firm, even if it becomes necessary to wield 
a nuclear stick over the head of Mao Tse- 
tung. But, since the Moscow-Peiping split, 
there are other ways which, combined with 
the stick do offer hope of stopping Chinese 
expansionism. We can hold over Mao’s head 
an offer to the Chinese people themselves of 
some carrots. For example, what argument 
can be made for our present policy of trading 
with the Russians or selling them wheat that 
cannot also be made for trading with Red 
China, and feeding her far hungrier and far 
more desperate people? Plainly, there are no 
votes to be got for the White House from say- 
ing this today. But it will have to be said, 
after November. 

Long before the young men in this au- 
dience are old (by which time I will certainly 
have finished this talk), China will account 
for half the population of the whole world. 
We must soon find ways of living at peace 
with half the human race, or your genera- 
tion will know nothing but endless war in the 
Orient, 

Strangely enough, almost all the nations 
of the world, including the satellite coun- 
tries, understand better than we do that if 
China is ever to be brought back into the 
family of nations, short of war, the ways 
of peace—aid and trade—to the Chinese 
people, must be explored. The Sino-Soviet 
split has now permitted them to seize this 
opportunity. 

The dispute over Khrushchev’s policy of 
peaceful coexistence has not only weakened 
Moscow's control over the Asiatic Communist 
parties, but curiously enough over the West- 
ern Communist parties as well. Indeed, the 
Kremlin’s boss, once revered as communism’s 
pope, might be better described today as 
the president of the “Council of Western 
Communist Churches.” This is because his 
doctrinal insistence, during the dispute with 
Peiping, that there are “different paths to 
socialism,” has encouraged Western Com- 
munists, inside and outside the Iron Cur- 
tain, to explore these “Tito-ist” roads, safe 
at last from the Kremlin’s ideological thun- 
derbolts. And, sad to say for Mr. K., most 
of these different roads seem to be leading 
back along the good old trade routes toward 
the West—and out to China. This is also 
the very wise course that our Allies—Great 
Britain and France and Germany—who cer- 
tainly have as much cause to fear Moscow 
and Peiping as we do, are now assiduously 
taking. 
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To sum up: The Moscow-Peiping split 
means that while the key to peace in Europe 
still lies in Moscow, today the key to peace 
in Asia lies in Peiping. Let us be no less 
ready, and no more afraid than our allies 
to discuss ways of relaxing tensions with 
Mao Tse-tung than with Khrushchev. As 
Sir Winston Churchill said, “Jaw, jaw, is 
better than war, war.” 

There is every reason to have hope that 
we can avoid nuclear war, and a second Korea 
in China, provided we keep our nuclear guard 
up, while seeking—on a nation-to-nation 
basis, truly peaceful solutions with Soviet 
Russia and China. If we do so, time will 
be working with us. For with every passing 
year it is becoming clearer to the peoples who 
live under the Communist system that if 
gross inefficiencies and brutal injustices can- 
not provide them with food, with freedom, 
with peace, and with a faith worth living and 
dying for. 

Again, my warmest congratulations to you 
as you take up the task for which the great 
university has educated you: the responsible 
leadership, under God, of a new generation 
of Americans. 


DANGERS OF EXTREMES IN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, ex- 
treme positions on public questions, left 
or right, are a potential source of danger 
to the Republic and to the proper solu- 
tion of critically important questions 
which plague us, both abroad and at 
home. 

This was the theme used by a young 
graduating senior at the 101st com- 
mencement exercises of the University of 
California, at Berkeley, Calif., on Satur- 
day, June 13, 1964. 

The young man is Mel Levine, who 
spoke as the retiring president of the 
associated students of this renowned 
campus. His comments are sharply per- 
ceptive, and I commend them to my col- 
leagues. 

I feel somewhat assured when college 
and university graduates who are about 
to become voting citizens have spokesmen 
such as this college graduate, who used 
the rule of reason in all he had to say. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mel Levine’s address be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I welcome this opportunity to share with 
you some of my reflections from the 4 years 
that I have spent both as a student at this 
great university and as a citizen of our 
United States. 

I have become in these years increasingly 
aware of the fact that we are living in a com- 
plex and a dynamic society that is faced with 
the most tortuous problems that the world 
has ever known, but that also has the po- 
tential for not only solving these problems 
but for achieving, through liberty and free- 
dom, the most glorious heights that man 
has yet seen. But at the same time, a very 
alarming trend is threatening the viability of 
that society and acting as an impediment to 
its potential success a trend that could cause 
the very foundations of our Nation to 
crumble. 

That tendency—that phenomenon which 
we are witnessing to an evermore fearful 
degree each week—is the rapid polarization 
of political and social thought into danger- 
ous extremes. This is being manifested 
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most seriously in our own political situation 
in which we have been witnessing the alarm- 
ing oversimplification of complex political 
problems into black and white solutions 
which ignore the more subtle and, indeed, 
more important ramifications of most ques- 
tions. 

In the minds of many liberals the term 
“conservative” is assuming an ever more 
odious connotation and in the minds of 
many conservatives the word “liberal” is ac- 
quiring that same unhealthy air. When 
these terms— conservative“ and liberal“ 
become dirty words to American citizens be- 
cause of the radical implications that have 
been imputed to them, our political structure 
is in dire need of an immediate reevaluation. 

People demand that a choice be offered in 
the solution of our foreign and domestic 
problems, and a choice, indeed, is necessary. 
But the choices that have made our Ameri- 
can heritage and our past political tradition 
viable, successful, and dynamic have not 
been choices that have bordered on reaction 
as opposed to radicalism. The most extreme 
choice that can be offered is one between a 
radical and a reactionary, and the closer one 
comes to either of these positions, the more 
zealously and close-mindedly he defends his 
predispositions, the more simple and attrac- 
tive do solutions appear, and the more dan- 
gerous and unworkable do they actually 
become. 

The complex problems which we have re- 
peatedly faced never have been and never 
will be solved with the sweeping solutions 
which we are now tending to accept. More- 
over, the exponents of these positions have 
consistently contradicted—in practice, if not 
in theory—the basic freedoms that our Na- 
tion has always cherished. 

These freedoms—so vital to the success of 
any democracy—include the rights of dis- 
sent—opposing the prevailing opinion and 
resisting conformity; and of the free and 
open expression of all points of view. These 
freedoms must be vigilantly protected from 
those who would ride them to power and 
then attempt to undermine them. We can- 
not allow ourselves to be sold by people 
whose direct and radical philosophy engen- 
ders this possibility. 

Nevertheless, the simplicity and directness 
of these polarized solutions makes them at- 
tractive to many people. It is, however, only 
by exploring beneath the surface—discerning 
the pressing realities that preclude simple 
solutions—that we will acknowledge the po- 
tential to which we must aspire. 

The University of California has been a 
driving force in this direction, and there are 
three men in particular who, in my opinion, 
are among those most influential in igniting 
an analytical and responsible spark in the 
minds of the future leaders of our Nation. 

It is difficult for me to express my personal 
thanks to and respect for Prof. Alex Sherriffs, 
Prof. Raymond Sontag, and President Clark 
Kerr, three men whose abilities and dedica- 
tion radiate through this great university. 
These three in particular have inspired me 
and I am sure a great many others to ex- 
plore in greater depth the pressing problems 
which we now face and to eschew the simple 
panaceas that have been offered. 

In times such as today’s—times when 
right-wing political groups within our own 
Nation join extremist groups in other na- 
tions by using antidemocratic methods to 
elect political candidates—our own citizens 
must wake up to the very real danger of over- 
simplification and political polarity which 
inevitably leads to extremism and which has 
already gained frightening momentum. 

Much of the burden of guaranteeing to 
our Nation—and, indeed, to the world—in- 
dispensible reflection and analysis of the in- 
tricate problems that we face rests on the 
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universities and their graduates. If we can- 
not meet this challenge—if we cannot defeat 
and unsettle those individuals whose philos- 
ophy demands simplicity and encourages 
polarity—our democratic heritage, our exper- 
iment in self-government, will have been for 
naught. If we can meet it, there shall be 
no limits to the continued expansion of our 
glorious civilization. 

The task of awakening to this threat, of 
understanding its implications, and of de- 
feating its exponents, both of the right and 
of the left, rests squarely upon our shoul- 
ders. It is critical that we succeed at a time 
in which failure will preclude all other 
attempts at success. Let us arise to this 
challenge as we have to all others, overcome 
this impediment that stands in our way 
and continue to expand the frontiers for 
mankind. 


SENATOR McNAMARA HAILS PAS- 
SAGE OF CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
long fight on the civil rights bill that 
began in the Senate on March 9 has now 
ended in victory. 

It is a victory in which every American 
who believes in the fundamental consti- 
tutional] promise of equal rights for all 
citizens, can rejoice. 

In the course of this longest of all de- 
bates, the Senate has taken two historic 
actions. For the first time in history, 
the Senate has voted to impose cloture 
on civil rights legislation. Second, the 
bill that we have approved is by far the 
most comprehensive and far-reaching 
civil rights law ever approved by the 
Senate. 

This action culminates a fight that 
has been going on for more than 100 
years. I considered it a real privilege 
to participate in this historic vote, since 
I have been supporting this legislation 
since first coming to the Senate 944 years 
ago. 

The bill we have approved will not 
automatically guarantee full constitu- 
tional rights for all Americans. But it 
is a giant step forward to the achieve- 
ment of that goal. 

And it is a blazing beacon around 
which all who believe in equal rights for 
all Americans can rally. 


THE NEW PHYSICIAN IN OUR 
CHANGING SOCIETY 


Mr.CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to place in the RECORD a 
recent address by Mr. John T. Connor, 
president of Merck & Co., of Rahway, 
N.J., to the 117th graduating class of 
Hahnemann Medical College in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Connor received the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of science on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Connor’s address represents the 
concern and foresight of one of America’s 
forward looking young industrial lead- 
ers. Mr. Connor is in a unique position 
to comment on the developing problems 
and issues of health and medical care in 
the coming years. As president of the 
Merck pharmaceutical firm, he has had 
both the opportunity and the obligation 
to examine these problems and to com- 
ment on them. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe New PHYSICIAN IN OUR CHANGING 
SOCIETY 
(Commencement address by John T. Con- 
nor, president of Merck & Co., Inc., Hahne- 
mann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., 

June 4, 1964) 

It is usual for commencement speakers 
to look beyond their audiences in planning 
their remarks. 

The reason for this is apparent. It is a 
time for a new beginning, a time for looking 
ahead. As commencement speakers re- 
fiect on tomorrow, their thoughts usually 
range across the broad spectrum of social, 
political, and economic forces that will af- 
fect or govern society. And their talks are 
likely to refiect their own concern with the 
great issues of the day. 

Yet a commencement audience has an 
intensely personal character, very much like 
those that gather for a wedding, or a chris- 
tening. As I thought about this commence- 
ment at Hahnemann, I found myself think- 
ing more and more about you—the members 
of the graduating class—and about the is- 
sues that will confront you as you become 
physicians. 

You had your good reasons for choosing 
Hahnemann, just as the college had its own 
reasons for choosing you. At that moment 
of decision, your interests were permanent- 
ly blended. You will carry the imprint of 
Hahnemann education with you for the 
rest of your lives, just as Hahnemann will 
always reflect in some measure your pres- 
ence here. 

You who have studied at Hahnemann 
know that it provides a rich medical experi- 
ence, with an appropriate blend of under- 
graduate and postgraduate education in 
medicine, research in the health sciences, 
and care of the sick and the afflicted. In 
addition, it makes an important contribu- 
tion as a community resource in meeting the 
health and welfare needs of Greater Phila- 
delphia. These four functions—teaching, 
research, medical care, and community 
services—are the essentials for a modern 
medical center. The year 1964 finds all four 
of these essential functions in a state of 
change at Hahnemann. 

There is widespread belief that Hahnemann 
has the administrative and faculty leader- 
ship—and can get the public and private re- 
sources—that are required to reach its objec- 
tives. The new Elmer Bobst Clinical Re- 
search Institute, now under construction, is 
one evidence of Hahnemann's ability to ob- 
tain the necessary financial support from in- 
terested private individuals, corporations, 
and government, when it has a worthwhile 
plan whose fulfillment is in the public inter- 
est. You who have been students here know 
that Hahnemann is an outstanding medical 
college, with an ever-growing national and 
international reputation. You will have even 
more reason to be proud of your school in 
years to come, after the changes now under- 
way have been completed. 

Your graduating class consists of 92 new 
doctors of medicine. I understand that after 
internship 21 of you intend to become gen- 
eral practitioners, while 71 will take residency 
training in specialty fields. Most of you will 
go into private practice, but a recent survey 
of medical school graduates indicates that 
12 of you may well do research, 11 may teach 
medicine, and 4 may enter public service. 

It might be asked whether such distribu- 
tion properly refiects the public interest. 
Certainly, in our kind of society, the individ- 
ual physician must have freedom of choice 
to use his talent and training as he wishes. 
After his investment of many years of his life 
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im preparation for a medical career, it is 
unthinkable that it should be otherwise. If 
‘we believe that in the final analysis freedom 
of choice on the part of the individual mem- 
bers of society supports instead of opposes 
the common good, then we must conclude 
that the health needs of all of the people will 
increasingly be met by maintaining this sys- 
tem of informed free choice. As the health 
needs of the people change, the new needs 
and the new opportunities can be met suc- 
cessfully by the individual members of the 
medical profession as soon as they are defined 
and made known. 

There is reason for concern, however, about 
both the number and the distribution of 
physicians in the years ahead. The needs 
will be accented by the anticipated increase 
in population to 350 million by 2000, com- 
pared with 192 million in the United States 
today. They will be further accented by an 
increasing predominance of people at both 
ends of the age spectrum—the young and 
the elderly, those who require the most medi- 
cal care. And, finally, they will be accented 
by an increasing expectation on the part of 
every individual of high-quality medical sery- 
ices, an increasing ability on the part of the 
individual to pay for such services, and an 
increasing number of conditions to which the 
physician can apply effective preventive or 
therapeutic measures. 

Offsetting to some extent those factors 
which suggest a “doctor shortage,” will be an 
increase in the number of physicians gradu- 
ating each year, and an increase in the ca- 
pacity of each physician to serve more pa- 
tients in his daily practice by virtue of a vast 
array of new techniques, facilities, and medi- 
cines. Yet the best estimates available in- 
dicate that, if the present rates of growth 
continue, the “average” physician in the year 
2000 will have to serve about 800 patients, as 
compared with about 700 today. If any of 
you think my projections to the year 2000 
are meaningless, please remember that most 
of you will still be practicing in that year, 
and hopefully for some years thereafter. 

The qualitative demands on the physician 
in the years ahead will be perhaps even 
greater than the quantitative demands. You 
will be expected to keep abreast of swiftly 
advancing fields of medical science and to 
make contributions of your own to that ad- 
vance. How will you be able to keep pace 
with the changes in medicine, to add sub- 
stantially each year to the fund of basic 
knowledge you have gained here? One way 
of keeping informed, of course, is through 
the medium of postgraduate education—a 
field in which Hahnemann has distinguished 
itself, particularly in recent years. We cer- 
tainly hope that you will keep up with de- 
velopments in your fields, and participate 
also in the training of young medical stu- 
dents coming along after you—so that they 
may have the benefit of your experience. 

Both the quantitative and the qualitative 
stresses pose still another problem: How will 
you be able to keep whatever you do in the 
practice of medicine on a personal basis, de- 
spite the forces that work in the opposite 
direction? You have learned here at Hahne- 
mann that medicine is a blend of science 
and art. As we look ahead, it seems to be in- 
evitable that medicine will be increasingly 
dominated by science. Such emphasis may 
be the best medicine. But you will always 
be treating people, not biological organisms. 
Health is a personal, not an impersonal 
matter. 

As we move further into the age of spe- 
cialization, of group practice, of swift thera- 
peutic agents and long-term preventive 
measures, of automated diagnostic aids, some 
new ways must be found to maintain the 
patient’s identification with what he will 
always want to feel is “his” doctor. This is 
unquestionably one of the greatest challenges 
in what we hope will be “the golden era of 
medicine.” If the number of young doctors 
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entering general practice continues to de- 
cline as it probably will, some alternative will 
be required to provide the needed integrated 
care of the whole man in relation to his en- 
vironment. Perhaps the answer will lie not 
so much in what you practice, or in where 
you practice, as in how you practice. 

During your 40 or so years of practice, both 
you and your patients, and the society of 
which you are a part, will expect more uni- 
form medical care of high quality for all 
people in the country, irrespective of per- 
sonal ability to pay. How can this be ac- 
complished without at the same time sacri- 
ficing essential freedoms of physician and 
patient? A definitive answer to that ques- 
tion is beyond my competence and my vision, 
but I do have a point of view about it, as 
I’m sure you all have. My opinion is simply 
this. 

We have many things to be proud of in 
our short history as a Nation. One of them 
is our advance in medicine and public health. 
The advance has been achieved in large part 
by private means—by an independent and 
highly capable medical profession, by in- 
dustrial growth, and by Government coop- 
eration that has stopped short of domina- 
tion. By and large, the system has worked 
and is still working very well indeed. It in- 
cludes the concept that the ability to pay 
should not be the governing factor in the 
availability of high-quality medical care. 
What it needs, then, to be even more effective, 
is Government encouragement, including fi- 
nancial assistance, but not Government com- 
petition or domination. The record in other 
nations reveals that nationalized health serv- 
ices are more expensive, more pervasive, and 
seemingly irreversible. I don’t know of any 
country that has released to private hands 
any part of medical care that has been na- 
tionalized; indeed, the zone of compulsion 
usually has expanded. Thus, while I endorse 
the concept of continuing to broaden the 
availability of sound medical care, I do not 
believe the proposition that it can come only 
through Federal intervention and control. 

In this connection, let me quote from my 
old friend and distinguished colleague, both 
in government and in industry activities, 
Dr. Vannevar Bush. Dr. Bush commented 
recently on the interesting distinction be- 
tween the welfare state and the Socialist 
state, as follows: 

“A welfare state is one that uses the tax- 
ing power to give relief to those in dis- 
tress. * It merely indicates a state where 
there is public activity to relieve poverty and 
distress by putting burdens on the pros- 
perous. The United States is a welfare state, 
and so is every other country I know of. I 
know of no one who is opposed to the welfare 
state, carried out with some moderation. It 
is just a question of degree. 

“A socialistic state is a very different con- 
cept. In extreme form, it means that every 
activity in the country is centrally controlled 
and operated. There is no private enter- 
prise; there are no labor unions. At the 
top is a government which controls industry 
and everything else. Every citizen’s actions 
are controlled by an enormous bureaucratic 
machine, 

“It is strange that many who consider 
themselves liberals advocate not only an ex- 
tensive welfare, but also a socialistic state 
concept, although to my mind the extreme 
Socialist state concept is the exact opposite 
of liberalism. It inevitably involves almost 
complete surrender of personal freedom.” 

In this connection we should remember 
that those who wish to see individual free- 
dom and democracy fail usually focus their 
attention on the best educated and most in- 
dividualistic members of our society—the 
professional people. It is fundamental in 
Marxist dogma that, “come the revolution,” 
professional people are the first who must be 
disposed of in one way or another. They 
are just too individualistic in their thinking 
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and actions to follow Communist Party 
discipline blindly. We have seen this hap- 
pen time and time again—most recently in 
Cuba, where Castro was shrewd enough to 
realize that he had to exile, imprison, or 
even kill many, many doctors in order to 
consolidate his position of power, despite 
the desperate health needs of the Cuban 
people. 

As we meet here—you to graduate, I to 
wish you well in the years ahead—the line 
that divides public from private responsi- 
bility is gradually being obliterated. One of 
the great imperatives of our times, in my 
judgment, is to halt this trend toward more 
and more government control of the indi- 
vidual and his activities. 

This leads me to comment briefly on the 
physician as a member of society—as a citi- 
zen, and as a participant in the social and 
political and economic affairs of our times. 
You who are today acquiring those long- 
sought letters after your names—M.D,—have 
a particular need to understand what the 
letters mean, and don’t mean, to the average 
layman. 

It seems clear that the public image of the 
physician is in a state of change. There 
are almost overwhelming forces that tend 
to cause withdrawal of the physician from 
those aspects of his environment unrelated 
to medicine. There are the pressures of time, 
the traditions of avoiding public limelight, 
the seeming inevitability of misunderstand- 
ing when the physician speaks or acts in 
matters of politics, economics, or public 
policy. But you must not permit those 
forces, or temporary public misunderstand- 
ing of your activities as citizens, to govern 
your judgment about continued participa- 
tion. As Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy recently 
reminded us, the late President felt that 
we should all do something to right the 
wrongs we see and not just complain about 
them. She stressed his belief that “one man 
can make a difference, and every man should 


Our history is replete with instances in 
which silent nonparticipation has led to ig- 
norance, which has led to distrust, which in 
turn has led to decisions that did not repre- 
sent true public consensus. Nothing has 
changed since Thomas Jefferson formulated 
our country’s basic concept of strengthen- 
ing the democratic process by increasing en- 
lightenment. 

So I urge you—not just on issues related 
to medicine, but on all public issues—to 
assert the leadership for which you are 
uniquely qualified by virtue of your back- 
ground, your education, your insight, and 
your prestige. Despite the occasional blasts 
from cynics and malcontents, you hold a 
special place in the eyes of all who are de- 
pendent on you, at least in part, for the 
assurance of the “life” that precedes “liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Finally, a word about the worth of the 
individual. You in medicine are especially 
privileged to understand the significance of 
this. In your practice, because it has been 
built into your education and because it is 
basic to the sacred tenets of your profession, 
you will treat each patient with the same 
degree of wisdom and care and concern. 
One reason you can do so, however, is that 
our particular society places a premium on 
the innate worth, the fundamental dignity 
of man. I do not need to tell you how this 
differs in other societies—some where as a 
matter of plan and design the individual is 
subordinated to the group, others where life 
is so marginal that the individual simply 
has never had a chance to develop his inher- 
ent value. For us, concern for the individ- 
ual colors everything we do. In a true sense, 
there is no such thing as a group here, just 
aggregations of individuals. The practice 
of medicine is ideally suited to the demon- 
stration of this truth. 
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As you go forward to further education 
and service in practice, teaching, and re- 
search, you know that you will be partici- 
pating in a dynamic scene. As the 1960’s 
become the 1970’s, 1980's, and 1990's, you 
will serve in a vastly different world. Yet, 
for your generation and for succeeding gen- 
erations, there can be no change in the age- 
old obligation of the physician in his prac- 
tice of the healing arts: to save life, to end 
suffering, to open new horizons of useful- 
ness to the sick and the maimed, to offer the 
hope of good health to people who need you. 
You are very fortunate in this ever-changing 
world to have opportunities to be of help 
to so many human beings. The rest of us 
are deeply appreciative of your willingness 
to dedicate your lives to the benefit of man- 
kind, 


THE PRAYER DECISIONS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in a recent 
edition of the North Carolina Law Re- 
view, Prof. Frank Hanft has contributed 
a very thoughtful and timely article con- 
cerning the Supreme Court’s prayer deci- 
sions. 

The controversy over the prayer deci- 
sions, Vitale and Abington School Dis- 
trict, has caused much comment, both 
legal and editorial. As a result of these 
decisions, over 150 resolutions proposing 
amendments to the Constitution have 
been introduced during the 88th Con- 
gress. Professor Hanft feels that “what 
is needed more than a new amendment is 
a construction of our present first 
amendment which does not do violence 
to tradition.” He contends that “the 
best solution may well be a return by the 
Court to a policy of judicial self-re- 
straint, motivated by a principle of con- 
stitutional interpretation to the effect 
that long-established practices of the 
people deeply imbedded in their way of 
life should not be declared invalid in the 
name of constitutional provisions not in- 
tended to have any such effect.” This 
thesis is one which I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse. 

Professor Hanft received the LL.B. and 
LL.M. degrees from the University of 
Minnesota, and the S. J. D. degree from 
Harvard University. He has been teach- 
ing at the University of North Carolina 
Law School since 1931. As a member of 
the North Carolina’s General Statutes 
Commission, he has worked tirelessly to 
develop North Carolina’s laws into the 
best in the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Prof. Frank 
Hanft which appeared in the April 1964 
edition of the North Carolina Law Re- 
view be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRAYER DECISIONS 
(By Frank W. Hanft*) 

Contrary to popular belief the Constitu- 
tion does not specifically provide for the 
separation of church and state. Further, 
no where in the Constitution is there men- 
tion of a “wall of separation between church 
and state.” Instead, the first amendment 
opens with the words, “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of reli- 


*Professor of Law, University of North 
Carolina. 
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gion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.“ The provision that Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion is commonly referred to as the estab- 
lishment clause, and the provision that 
Congress shall make no law prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof is called the free exer- 
cise clause. These terse provisions are to 
be borne in mind along with the due process 
clause of the 14th amendment containing 
the prohibition: “[N]or shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law,” in the discussion 
which follows, for they are the sole constitu- 
tional provisions on which rest the decisions 
of the Supreme Court on the subject of 
prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools. 

The first of the recent decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court concerning prayer in the 
public schools was made in the case of 
Engel v. Vitale, decided in 1962. A district 
board of education in the State of New York, 
acting in its official capacity under the State 
law, directed that the following prayer be 
said aloud by each class at the beginning of 
each school day: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.“ 

This prayer was composed and recom- 
mended for such use in the public schools 
by the State board of regents, a body hav- 
ing supervisory powers over the State’s public 
schools. No student was obliged to par- 
ticipate in the prayer or to be present when 
it was said if he or his parents objected. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
with only one Justice dissenting, decided 
that such composing and use of the prayer 
was a violation of the above-quoted estab- 
lishment clause of the Constitution. The 
Court reasoned that the use of the prayer 
was a religious activity; that it was part of 
a governmental program to further religious 
belief, and that therefore it was a breach of 
“the constitutional wall of separation be- 
tween church and state,“ Further, it em- 
phatically stated that the establishment 
clause plus the due process clause prohibit 
government, State or Federal, from compos- 
ing“ or prescribing’ official prayers for use 
as part of any program of governmentally 
sponsored religious activity. 

In the course of its opinion the Court ex- 
pressed principles and views which would do 
far more besides outlawing prayer in the 
public schools. In comparing the meanings 
of the establishment clause and the free exer- 
cise clause the Court used this significant 
language: “When the power, prestige, and 
financial support of government is placed 
behind a particular religious belief, the in- 
direct coercive pressure upon religious mi- 
norities to conform to the prevailing officially 
approved religion is plain.“ 7 In this lan- 
guage, as will be explained later, the Court 
laid down a basis for invalidating, if it 
chooses, many other long-continued religious 
practices and expressions in American public 
life. 


1The only other constitutional provision 
relating to religion is the prohibition found 
in article 6 against any religious test for 
office under the United States. This provi- 
sion, of course, is not applicable to the pres- 
ent discussion. 

2370 U.S. 421 (1962). 

? Id. at 422. 

Id. at 425. 

The Court stated that the establishment 
clause, “must at least mean that in this 
country it is no part of the business of gov- 
ernment to compose Official prayers for any 
group of the American people to recite as a 
part of a religious program carried on by 
government.” Ibid. 

*Id. at 430. 

Id. at 431. 
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The second of the Court’s recent decisions 
concerning prayer in the public schools was 
made in School Dist. v. Schempp,” decided 
in 1963. This decision arose from two lower 
court cases.“ In the first of these a statute 
in Pennsylvania required that at least 10 
verses from the Bible be read at the opening 
of each public school on each school day. At 
the school involved, the daily opening exer- 
cises included Bible reading and also recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. The students and 
their parents were advised that any student 
might absent himself from the classroom 
where the reading and prayer took place, or if 
he remained, he might refrain from partici- 
pating. In the second case the Board of 
School Commissioners of Baltimore adopted 
a rule providing for opening exercises in the 
city schools including Bible reading and/or 
the Lord's Prayer. Students whose parents 
so requested were excused. The Court in 
each case held that the prayers and Bible 
reading violated the establishment clause of 
the Constitution. Again only one Justice 
dissented. 

The Court, in its discussion of the estab- 
lishment clause, expressed far-reaching views 
and principles. First it pointed out that it 
had already been stated that neither a State 
nor the Federal Government can pass laws 
which aid one religion or all religions Then 
quoting with emphatic approval from a pre- 
vious dissenting opinion of Justice Rut- 
ledge,™ the Court stated that the purpose of 
the first amendment “was to create a com- 
plete and permanent separation of the 
spheres of religious activity and civil au- 
thority by comprehensively forbidding every 
form of public aid or support for religion.” 12 
To this end the test of invalidity under the 
establishment clause was stated to be: 
“[TW]hat are the purpose and the p: 
effect of the enactment? If either is the 
advancement or inhibition of religion then 
the enactment exceeds the scope of legisla- 
tive power as circumscribed by the Consti- 
tution.” 13 

The majority opinion quoted the state- 
ment in the Engel case concerning placing 
“the power, prestige, and financial support 
of government” behind a particular religious 
belief.“ Further, Justice Brennan, in a con- 
curring opinion, commented on the Engel 
case, stating that New York, in authorizing 
the regent’s prayer, had acted contrary to 
the establishment clause “when it placed the 
‘power, prestige, and financial support of 
government’ behind the prayer.” 15 

The constitutional ground for both deci- 
sions is the provision of the first amend- 
ment that “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion.” 
When local school authorities provide for 
voluntary prayer and Bible reading in a 
school’s opening exercises it is obvious that 
Congress has not made a law, and the con- 
stitutional provision appears not even re- 
motely applicable. But the 14th amend- 
ment reads, “[N]or shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law.” What is included 
in the “liberty” here mentioned? The Su- 
preme Court in Cantwell v. Connecticut 18 
said that the liberty embodied in the 14th 
amendment includes the liberties guaran- 
teed by the first amendment, and therefore 


s 374 U.S. 203 (1963). 

o Schempp V. School Dist., 201 F. Supp. 815 
(E.D. Pa. 1962), aff'd, 374 U.S. 203 (1963) and 
Murray v. Curlett, 228 Md. 239, 179 A. 2d 698 
(1962), rev’d 374 U.S. 203 (1963). 

10374 U.S. at 216, citing Everson v. Board 
of Educ., 330 U.S. 1, 15 (1947). 

u Everson v. Board of Educ., supra, note 10 
at 31-32. 

122374 US. at 217. 

13 Id. at 222. 

1 Id. at 221. 

18 Id. at 264. 

10 310 U.S. 296 (1940). 
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the 14th makes the State legislatures as in- 
competent as Congress to enact laws respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof There is 
plausibility in saying that “liberty” includes 
the constitutional prohibition against laws 
impairing the free exercise of religion; and 
under the facts of the Cantwell case which 
directly raised this questions that was all the 
Court needed to say. But the Court went be- 
yond what was actually before it for decision 
and stated that the liberty protected by the 
14th amendment includes the prohibition 
against laws respecting an establishment of 
religion. 

Later in Murdock v. Pennsylvania, an- 
other case involving only the free exercise 
of religion, not the establishment clause, the 
Court again said that the 14th amendment 
makes the first, including the establishment 
clause, applicable to the States.” Other 
cases,“ including both prayer decisions, have 
repeated the same doctrine, usually citing 
one or both of these earlier cases. 

The process has, then become one of broad 
synthesization in the decisions involving the 
religious provisions of the first amendment. 
Moreover, as demonstrated, the Court in a 
particular decision has made statements 
going far beyond the case in hand. Then 
it has used such statements as authority for 
later holdings, thus extending the area of 
the constitutional prohibitions, 

Since in each case the point was irrelevant 
to the decision, the Court did not explain in 
either Cantwell or Murdock why “liberty” in 
the 14th amendment includes the establish- 
ment clause of the first.* The opposite 
would seem to be true. The language that a 
State shall not deprive any person of liberty 
“without due process of law” does not appear 
to have any relation to the prohibition 
against making any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion. Could such a law be 
made with due process of law? Certainly if 
the framers of the 14th amendment really 
had intended by it to prohibit the States 
from making any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion it would have been easy 
for them to say so, with the first amendment 
before them as a model,” rather than leaving 
the prohibition to be arrived at by the Court 


* Id. at 303. 

18 The case involved a prosecution for viola- 
tion of a statute requiring permission of an 
administrative officer to solicit funds for a 
religious cause. 

19 319 U.S. 105 (1948). 

0 Td. at 108. 

% School Dist. v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203, 
215 (1963); Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 430 
(1962); Torcasso v. Watkins, 367 U.S. 488, 492 
(1961); McGowan v. Maryland, 366 US. 420, 
429-30 (1961); Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 
306, 309 (1952); Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. 
Board of Educ., 333 U.S. 203, 210 (1948); 
Everson v. Board of Educ., 330 US. 1, 8 
(1947). 

It has been pointed out that the estab- 
lishment clause was applied by the Court to 
the States without argument or reasoning. 
Comments, 57 Nw. U.L. Rev. 578, 585, 590 
(1962). Thus, this exceedingly important 
constitutional doctrine came about by state- 
ment and reiteration, not by reasoned 
decision. 

= An amendment called the Blaine amend- 
ment which did provide that no State shall 
make any law respecting an establishment of 
religion was before Congress in 1876, but was 
lost in the Senate. Down to 1929 it was re- 
introduced 20 times without result. Corwin, 
“The Supreme Court as National School 
Board, 14 Law & Contemp. Prob. 3, 17 (1949); 
Comment, 64 Harv. L. Rev. 939 (1951). What 
could not be enacted into the Constitution 
by the constitutional processes, the Court 
read into the Constitution. 
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by a dubious interpretation of their lan- 
guage.* 

Moreover, the establishment clause is a 
prohibition on Congress in making laws. If 
the 14th amendment extends the first to the 
States it would seem, as stated in Cantwell, 
to be a limitation on legislatures in making 
laws. But the Court in later cases said that 
the limitation is on the conduct of govern- 
ments, State and Federal.“ Thus the Court 
makes the establishment clause apply not 
just to Congress, or State legislatures, but 
also to school boards. Probably under the 
Court’s view, even a teacher could not volun- 
tarily say a prayer in a public school class- 
room, since she is an agent of the govern- 
ment. There are those who think this is a 
very good thing, but it is a long way from 
anything said in the Constitution. 

By prohibiting laws respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion the framers of the first 
amendment did not intend to prohibit prayer 
and Bible reading in the public schools. This 
is obvious, since at the time of the enact- 
ment of the amendment there was no public 
school system.” At that time schools were 
private, and they were largely owned and op- 
erated by religious groups and denomina- 
tions. Prayer in these schools was accepted 
practice,” and religion was ed as a 
principal subject for study.“ If the 14th 
amendment did make the establishment 
clause applicable to the States, its intended 
meaning was made applicable too, and as 
demonstrated it could not have been in- 
tended to mean that prayer in any of the 
schools was prohibited. 

If no support can then be found for the 
conclusion that the framers of the Ist and 
14th amendments intended to invalidate 
prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools, u it remains only to examine the 
broad principles the Court has laid down to 


„ Dean Griswold points out that it took 
“some rather broad construing” to make the 
first amendment applicable to the States. 
Griswold, “Absolute Is in the Dark—A Dis- 
cussion of the Approach of the Supreme 
Court to Constitutional Questions,” 8 Utah 
L. Rev. 167, 171 (1963). “To get the estab- 
lishment clause ‘incorporated’ into its [the 
14th amendment's] words call for quite a 
constructional wrench.” Sutherland, “Es- 
tablishment According to Engel,” 76 Harv. 
L. Rev. 25, 41 (1962). Corwin, supra note 23 
at 19, and Long, “Is the ist Amendment 
Made Applicable to the States by the 14th?” 
49 AB. A. J. 345 (1963), argue that “liberty” 
in the 14th amendment does not include the 
establishment clause. 

2 310 US. at 303. 

* Everson v. Board of Educ., 330 U.S. 1, 15- 
16 (1947); see notes 5-6, supra. 

* School Dist. v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203, 
238 & note 7 (1963) (concurring opinion); 
Comment, 63 Colum. L. Rev. 73, 81 (1963). 

s School Dist. v. Schempp, supra note 27. 
The public school system in this country is 
there shown to date from the 1820’s and 
1830’s. Justice Jackson dates it from about 
1840. Everson v. Board of Educ., 330 U.S. 1, 
23 (1947) (dissenting opinion). 

Engel v. Vitale, 18 Misc. 2d 659, ——, 191 
N. V. S. 2d 458, 470 (Sup. Ct. 1959), aff'd, 11 
App. Div. 2d 340, 206 N. V. S. 2d 183 (1960), 
aff'd, 10 N.Y. 2d 174, 176 NE. 2d 579, 218 
N.YS. 2d 659 (1961), rev’d, 370 U.S. 421 
(1962). 

The Northwest Ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the territory of the United States 
northwest of Ohio, adopted in 1787 by Con- 
gress under the Articles of Confederation, 
provided, “Religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge, being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encour- 
aged.” 1 Stat. 51, 52, note (a), art. III (1787). 

* Justice Brennan concurring in School 
Dist. v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203, 237-38 (1963), 
concedes that the framers of the establish- 
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justify the holdings, in order to see if such 
principles are supported by the language of 
the amendments, the intent of their framers, 
or the history, traditions, practices, and be- 
liefs of the Nation. 

The Court repeatedly refers to the “wall 
of separation” between church and state 
prescribed by the Constitution.“ As previ- 
ously noted, no wall of separation is men- 
tioned in the Constitution. Instead the 
phrase comes from a letter written by Jeffer- 
son years after the adoption of the first 
amendment, in which he stated that the 
purpose of its provisions was to erect such 
a wall. In opinions on the religion provi- 
sions of the first amendment the Justices 
have given great weight to views expressed 
by Jefferson and Madison on the ground that 
both were influential in bringing about 
adoption of the provisions. The Court has 
referred to Madison as the author of the 
amendment,“ and also as its architect.“ 
However, Madison was not the draftsman 
of the amendment. He did draft a proposed 
amendment, but it was not adopted. The 
adopted amendment was instead drafted in 
committee * at a time when Jefferson was 
not even in the country.” This does not in- 
dicate that his views were not influential— 
doubtless they were—but his absence im- 
pairs his position to state with authority 
what the amendment as drafted was in- 
tended to mean. It seems unwarranted to 
ascribe the views of these two Virginians to 
the representatives of the other States who 
participated in drafting and ratifying the 
first amendment. Especially is this true in 
view of the fact that a number of those 
States had established churches at the 
time, * and the amendment’s provision that 
Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion not only prevented 
Congress from making an establishment of 
religion but also from interfering with those 
established. 

If Jefferson and those who felt as he did 
wanted to provide a wall of separation they 
could have framed a provision saying so, but 
whether they could have had it adopted is 
another matter. The long and short of it is 
that no such provision was adopted. 
“[W]hat was submitted for ratification was 
the text of the first amendment, not Jeffer- 
son's figure of speech.” “ 


ment clause gave no “distinct consideration” 
to whether the clause forbade devotional ex- 
ercises in public institutions. 

32 Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 425 (1962); 
Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Educ., 
833 U.S. 203, 211 (1948); Everson v. Board of 
Educ., 330 U.S. 1, 18 (1947); Reynolds v. 
United States, 98 U.S. 145, 164 (1878). 

The letter was written by Jefferson in 
1802. Comment, 63 Colum. L. Rev. 73, 82, 
note 66 (1963). 

„Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 436 (1962). 

% McGowan v. Maryland, 366 U.S. 420, 430 
(1961). In Everson v. Board of Educ., 330 
US. 1, 31 (1947) (dissenting opinion joined 
by Justices Burton, Frankfurter and Jack- 
son), Justice Rutledge refers to the first 
amendment as “the compact and exact sum- 
mation of its author's [Madison's] views 
formed during his long struggle for religious 
freedom.” By the double-jointed process of 
first naming Madison as the author and then 
importing his views into the amendment the 
Justices read into the amendment much 
more than it says. The dubious validity of 
so doing is emphasized by the fact that Jus- 
tice Rutledge conceded in a footnote that 
Madison’s draft of the amendment was not 
adopted, Id. at 39 note 27. 

Corwin, supra note 23, at 11-12. 

m He was in Paris. Id. at 13. 

Id. at 11-12. 

Id. at 12. 

% Fahy, “Religion, Education, and the Su- 
preme Court,” 14 Law & Contemp. Prob. 73, 
83-84 (1949). That Jefferson’s views were not 
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The Court has not stopped with constru- 
ing the first amendment to require this wall 
of separation. No church was involved in 
the prayer decisions. Religion was. The 
Court has made separation of church and 
state mean separation of government from 
religion. Certainly no such thing as this 
was intended by those who framed and en- 
acted the first amendment. The first Con- 
gress which proposed the amendment also 
provided for chaplains in both Houses and 
the Armed Forces.“ It is unlikely that the 
same Congress which made such provisions 
also intended to make them unconstitu- 
tional under the amendment it proposed. 
The Declaration of Independence had al- 
ready announced the common conviction of 
our revolutionary forefathers as to the 
source of the rights later contained in the 
Constitution when it was stated that “[A]ll 
men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights.” 

Beginning with George Washington and 
continuing to John Kennedy it has been the 
practice of Presidents of the United States 
upon taking office to ask the help of God.“ 
Oaths of office by Federal statute conclude 
with the words, So help me God.”* The 
sessions of the Supreme Court itself are 
opened with the cry, “God save the United 
States and this Honorable Court.“ “ Our 
Presidents annually proclaim a national day 
of thanksgiving, and Thanksgiving Day is a 
legal holiday by resolution of Congress.“ 
It is prescribed by resolution of Congress that 
the President shall proclaim 1 day each 
year as a National Day of Prayer.“ Both 
Houses of Congress have chaplains and open 
their sessions with prayer.“ There is com- 
pulsory chapel at the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force Academies. Our official national 
motto is “In God we trust.“ The same 
words appear on our coins and currency by 
statutory requirement,” and they are sung 
in our national anthem, The pledge of al- 
legiance to the flag includes the words “un- 
der God.“ 1 Sunday observance laws existed 
in all the States at about the time of the 
adoption of the first amendment,“ and still 
do in almost all the States“ Christmas is 
a legal holiday,“ and in North Carolina, for 
example, Easter Monday is a bank holiday.“ 
Public schools, colleges and universities have 


fully shared by his contemporaries is made 
plain even by a writer arguing for his views. 
Konvitz, “Separation of Church and State: 
The First Freedom,” 14 Law & Contemp. Prob. 
44, 57, notes that Jefferson, as President, re- 
fused to proclaim fasting and thanksgiving 
“as my predecessors did.” 

u Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S, 421, 437, note 1 
(1962) (concurring opinion). 

“Id. at 446 (dissenting opinion). 

Rev. Stat. § 1757 (1875), 5 U.S.C. 16 
(1958). 

“Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 446 (1962) 
(dissenting opinion). 

55 Stat. 862 (1941), 5 U.S.C. 87b (1958). 
One of the last messages of President Ken- 
nedy to his countrymen was his Thanksgiv- 
ing Day Proclamation issued November 4, 
1963. In it he recalled that “our first Presi- 
dent in the first year of his first administra- 
tion proclaimed November 26, 1789, as ‘a day 
of public thanksgiving and prayer.’” Pres. 
Proc. No. 3560, 28 Fed. Reg. 11871 (1963). 

“66 Stat. 64 (1952), 36 U.S.C. 185 (1958). 

“Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 446 (1962) 
(dissenting opinion). 

“Id. at 437 n. 1 (concurring opinion). 

“70 Stat. 732 (1956), 36 U.S.C. 186 (1958). 

5 69 Stat. 290 (1955), 31 U.S.C. 324a (1958). 

= 68 Stat. 249 (1954), 36 U.S.C. 172 (1958). 

* McGowan v. Maryland, 366 U.S. 420, 433 
(1961). 

Id. at 435. 

52 Stat. 1246 (1938), 5 U.S.C. 86a (1958). 

N.C. Gen. Stat. secs, 103-104 (1958). 
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baccalaureate services. There are depart- 
ments of religion in some State universities. 
Deductions from income for contributions to 
religious organizations are allowed by law 
for income tax purposes Church property 
and income is exempt from taxation.“ These 
are no mere collection of isolated examples. 
They are part of a continuing stream of 
religious thought and expression in the life 
of the Nation. They are part of the Ameri- 
can tradition. They demonstrate that nei- 
ther was there in the beginning nor is there 
now a wall of separation between our Gov- 
ernment and religion.” This position is sub- 
stantiated by an opinion in 1892 by the Su- 
preme Court in which it summarized im- 
portant documents and practices“ verifying 
its conclusion that “this is a religious 
Nation.” & 

Our Presidents, courts and legislatures have 
acknowledged our dependence on God and 
invoked his aid. The tradition was con- 
tinued by President Lyndon Johnson when, 
on the tragic day of the assassination of 
President Kennedy, Johnson concluded his 
brief airport statement to the American peo- 
ple with the words, “I ask your help, and 
God's.“ @ Like our revolutionary forefathers 
who framed the Constitution, President 
Johnson sought the support of God at a 
time of great crisis, and did not seem worried 
about thus lending the prestige of Govern- 
ment to belief in Him. Acknowledging their 
dependence on God and seeking His blessing 
is what the schoolchildren did in reciting 
the regents’ prayer. In so doing they were 
completely in accord with the concensus of 
religious beliefs found in those utterances 
and manifestations which are part of our 
religious tradition and its official expression. 

Briefly, by way of review, the Court has re- 
peatedly stated that the first amendment 
erects a wall of separation between church 
and state, and has interpreted this to mean 
separation between religion and government. 
It has said, however erroneously, that the 
purpose of the amendment was to create a 
complete separation of the spheres of re- 
ligious activity and civil authority by com- 
prehensively forbidding every form of pub- 
lic aid or support for religion. It has in- 
dicated that the power, prestige and financial 
support of government may not be put be- 
hind a particular religious belief. Further, 
not only may there be no aid to one re- 
ligion, there may be no aid to all religions. 
If the Court adheres consistently to such 
principles, what will the effect be on the 
many expressions of religion in our public 
life? 

Chaplains for legislatures and the Armed 
Forces, and compulsory chapel in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Academies, are plainly 
inconsistent with a “wall of separation” be- 
tween religion and government, and it is also 
clear that in these instances “the power, 
prestige and financial support of government 
is placed behind a particular religious be- 


Including the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

* Int. Rev. Code of 1954, sec. 170(c). 

e Such laws, State and Federal, are cited 
and discussed by Paulsen, “Preferment of 
Religious Institutions in Tax and Labor 
Legislation,” 14 Law and Contemp. Prob. 144 
(1949). 

Much less has any such wall been kept 
“high and impregnable” as the Court said it 
must be. Everson v. Board of Educ., 330 U.S. 
1, 18 (1947). 

% Church of the Holy Trinity v. United 
States, 143 U.S. 457, 465-471 (1892). 

“Id. at 470. Governmental expressions, 
practices and laws favorable to religion are 
listed in Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 437-448 
(1962) (concurring opinion), and also in the 
dissenting opinion, 370 U.S. at 446-450. 

* New York Times, Nov. 23, 1963, p. 1, cols, 
2 and 3. 
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lief,” namely belief in God. In a footnote 
in School Dist. v. Schempp,“ the Court stated 
that it was not passing upon a situation 
such as military service where unless the 
Government permit voluntary religious serv- 
ices to be conducted with use of Government 
facilities, military personnel would be unable 
to practice their faiths. This bodes ill for 
chaplains in legislative bodies and compul- 
sory chapel in the academies of the Armed 
Forces, for no such rationalization would be 
applicable to them, nor would it be available 
when military units are not stationed in iso- 
lated places. 

Thanksgiving Day proclamations and laws 
making Thanksgiving a legal holiday cer- 
tainly lend support to a religious belief, 
namely that God exists, otherwise there is no 
one to thank on such a day. Of course, to 
avoid reaching an unpopular and perhaps, 
to the Court, disastrous conclusion that of- 
ficial Thanksgiving is unconstitutional, the 
Court might find a secular purpose for such 
a day, as it found a secular purpose as the 
basis for sustaining Sunday observance laws 
against attack on first amendment grounds. 
Doubtless thankfulness is a human trait to 
be encouraged, and has psychological and so- 
cial value, but thankfulness with no one to 
thank would be a futile thing not likely to 
further any social or psychological values. 
And what about Christmas and Easter Mon- 
day as legal holidays? These holidays are 
Christian in origin and present meaning, al- 
though the Court might conceivably sustain 
Christmas as an aid to commerce. Doubtless 
it is, but such a judicial recognition of the 
corruption of the meaning of Christmas 
would be no forward step.” 

May there be Christmas and Easter ob- 
servances in the public schools? If these 
days so important to children go unob- 
served, while much to-do is made over Co- 
lumbus Day, Veterans’ Day, and Arbor Day, 
the children are likely to absorb the impres- 
sion that their schools disfavor religion, not 
that the schools are neutral. But to observe 
them as anything but days of religious sig- 
nificance would be to distort their meaning 
and again leave the impression of hostility 
to religion. 

Baccalaureate services are occasions where 
public schools and colleges give expression 
to a religious point of view; that is what 
such services are for. Our national motto 
and its presence on coins and in our na- 
tional anthem are inconsistent with any 
“wall of separation“ between religion and 
government, and they put the power, pres- 
tige, and financial support of government 
behind a particular religious belief, namely 


The writer of a note in 24 Ohio St. 
L. J. 173, 177 (1963), thought that prayer 
in convening the sessions of Congress may 
well be a violation of the Constitution under 
the decision in Engel, but doubted whether 
any party would have standing to challenge 
the practice. 

«374 U.S. 203, 226, note 10 (1963). 

In the 1963 Thanksgiving Day proclama- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy are the 
words, “On that day let us gather in sanc- 
tuaries dedicated to worship.” Pres. Proc. 
No. 3560, 28 Fed. Reg. 11871 (1963). Surely 
this was governmental support for religion. 

æ Gallagher v. Crown Kosher Super Market, 
366 U.S. 617 (1961); Braunfeld v. Brown, 366 
U.S. 599 (1961); Two Guys from Harrison- 
Allentown, Inc. v. McGinly, 366 U.S. 582; 
(1961); McGowan v. Maryland, 366 US. 420 
(1961). 

^ “Christmas, I suppose, is still a religious 
celebration, not merely a day put on the 
calendar for the benefit of merchants.” Engel 
v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 442, note 8 (1962) 
(concurring opinion). 

es See Comment, 57 Nw. U.L. Rev. 578, 593 
(1962). 
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that we do trust in God. Equally incon- 
sistent with the Court’s announced prin- 
ciples is our Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
Our Presidents apparently have been violat- 
ing the Constitution in their inaugural ad- 
dresses for generations, for their expressions 
of faith in God beyond doubt have put the 
power, prestige, and to some degree, the 
financial support of Government behind be- 
lief in God. And what of such great utter- 
ances as the Declaration of Independence, 
with its avowal that men are endowed by 
their Creator with unalienable rights, and 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, which ex- 
horted the people to resolve “that this Na- 
tion, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom?” True, the Court in a footnote in 
Engel% indicated that schoolchildren might 
be officially encouraged to express love for 
our country by reciting historical documents 
such as the Declaration of Independence 
which contain references to the Diety, and 
the Court conceded in the same footnote 
that there are many manifestations in our 
public life of belief in God. The Court 
referred to these as patriotic or ceremonial 
occasions. But suppose someone were to 
take the glowing religious spirit in these 
documents seriously and recite them mean- 
ing every word, and not as a mere patriotic 
or ceremonial expression? Would the Con- 
stitution then be violated?" And even 
though these great utterances of the past 
may be recited, from now on no more such 
great utterances may be made by our leaders 
in their official capacities in times of na- 
tional crisis if the Court is to be taken at 
its word. 

It may be argued in connection with some 
of these practices that their effect in impair- 
ing the requirement of separation of religion 
from government and in putting the power, 
prestige, and financial support of govern- 
ment behind a religious belief is minimal, 
and the Court may perhaps not invalidate 
them for that reason. However, in Engel 
the Court considered the view that the re- 
gents’ prayer was so brief and general that 
it created no danger to freedom of religion, 
and the Court answered by quoting Madi- 
son: “{I]t is proper to take alarm at the 
first experiment on our liberties.” This 
leaves the Court in a position to take alarm 
at eyen our national motto and our flag 
salute if it wants to. Nor would the fact 
that some of the religious practices in our 
public life, such as Thanksgiving Day proc- 
lamations, have been of long standing pre- 
vent the Court from taking belated alarm at 
them. As already pointed out, prayer and 
Bible reading have existed in our schools 
from the beginning of the Nation, and in 
many of our public schools since their 
infancy. 

It may also be argued that in the case 
of some of the expressions of religion in our 
public life no one would have standing to 
sue to prevent the practices, and therefore 
no case could be presented to the Court 
wherein it could hold them unconstitutional. 
Such an obstacle furnishes no secure bar- 


0 370 U.S. at 435 n. 21. 

™The question may seem fanciful but 
Sutherland, supra, note 24, at 37, note 34, 
brings out that after the Engel decision the 
New York Commissioner of Education for- 
bade the Hicksville public schools to use part 
of the third verse of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner as an official prayer, but allowed it to be 
sung or recited. Perhaps the Commissioner, 
in permitting the words to be used in song 
but not in prayer, overlooked the fact that 
prayers are frequently sung or chanted. 

"370 US. at 436. Again in School Dist. 
v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203, 225 (1963), the 
Court said that it was no defense that the 
religious practices were minor encroachments 
on the first amendment, and used the same 
quotation from Madison. 
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rier against such holdings by the Court 
unless it wants to find such a barrier. The 
Court in the Schempp case * made the point 
that the laws and practices there involved 
could be challenged only by persons having 
standing to complain, but found such stand- 
ing in school children and their parents 
although they were not obliged to partici- 
pate in the prayer and Bible reading. If 
the Court were to conclude that any of the 
various expressions of religion in our public 
life amount to an establishment of religion 
it could find that such establishment put 
official and public pressure against the views 
of a dissenter, such as an atheist, and inter- 
fered with his right to be free from any 
such governmental establishment and its 
pressures toward conformity, and that this 
impairment of his rights gave him standing 
to sue. 

In support of the Courts’ position it can 
be argued that although the framers of the 
first amendment did not have in mind such 
results as outlawing prayer and Bible read- 
ing in the schools, still changes in the char- 
acter and religious beliefs of our popula- 
tion justify different results in the applica- 
tion of the old principles contained in the 
amendment.* With the immigration of 
people from all over the world there have 
come to this country groups whose religions 
are diverse, and there is a strong moral case, 
so it can be argued, against conducting in 
the public schools religious exercises which 
are contrary to the beliefs of children and 
their parents belonging to various minority 
groups, Thus the Court's position, though 
it be a departure from previous concepts of 
what the first amendment requires can be 
ascribed to a growing public and judicial 
sensitivity to the beliefs and feelings of all 
manner of people, and a mounting belief 
that respect for the inherent worth and dig- 
nity of every person requires that his reli- 
gious views be not affronted in our public 
institutions and practices. As we grow 
more truly moral old principles gain greater 
content, 

Such a moral case for the Court’s expan- 
sion of the meaning of the first amendment 
is appealing. But decent regard for the reli- 
gious beliefs of other people is not a moral 
requirement only on majorities in their con- 
duct toward minorities. Such a moral prin- 
ciple also makes its demands on minorities 
in their relations with majorities. The mi- 
nority groups which have come to this coun- 
try from many lands to enjoy the religious 
freedom which prevails here do not them- 
selves display any great sensitivity to the 
feelings and beliefs of others when they set 
about impeaching the expression in our pub- 
lic life of the religious views which have from 
the beginning been part of the American tra- 
dition. The Jew or Moslem or Buddhist may 
choose to witness with tolerance practices in 
which he does not participate, and when he 
does so he gives better witness for his own re- 
ligion than when he seeks to suppress the re- 
ligious practices which are traditional in the 
public life of the people among whom he 
dwells. Such religious expressions can be re- 
spected without being embraced. When a 


™ Kurland, “Of Church and State and the 
Supreme Court,” 29 U. Chi. L. Rev. 1, 17-22 
(1961), discusses the problem of standing to 
sue, and notes that sometimes the Court 
ignores the problem. He finds in the Court’s 
decisions on the matter a confusing diver- 
sity rather than clear precedent. 

73 374 U.S. 224, note 9. 

Sutherland, supra note 24, at 35 raises 
the question, “Where a State does something 
amounting to ‘establishment’, will the Su- 
preme Court enjoin it on the suit of any 
member of society who dislikes the policy?” 

™Such a view was expressed by Justice 
Brennan. School Dist. v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 
203, 240 (1963) (concurring opinion). 
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Christian people * opens its doors to men of 
all views and creeds, affording them the reli- 
gious freedom denied them in other lands, 
that people ought not by so doing to lose its 
right to carry out its own previous practices 
because the newcomers hold different reli- 
gious views. 

Moreover, the minorities which seek by 
lawsuits to remove expression of our religious 
tradition from our public life may in the end 
help destroy the foundations of the religious 
freedom in the name of which they make 
their attacks.” The American people from 
the beginning have grounded their belief in 
freedom on their religious faith. The Decla- 
ration of Independence asserted that men are 
endowed by their Creator with unalienable 
rights, including liberty. The preamble to 
the Constitution of North Carolina recites, 
“We, the people of the State of North Caro- 
lina, grateful to Almighty God * * for * * 
the existence of our civil, political, and reli- 
gious liberties, and acknowledging our de- 
pendence upon Him for the continuance of 
those blessings.’”"™% Comparable provisions 
are to be found in the constitutions of other 
States.“ In the Gettysburg Address, Lin- 
coln called upon the people to resolve: 
“[T] hat this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom.“ » President Ken- 
nedy in his inaugural address declared: The 
world is very different now. * * * And yet the 
same revolutionary beliefs for which our fore- 
bears fought are still at issue around the 
globe; the belief that the rights of man come 
not from the generosity of the state but from 
the hand of God.“ Religious convictions 
are the declared foundation of our American 
liberties. If our public life may no longer 
embody and declare such religious convic- 
tions, then they can no longer effectively 
play their historic role in furnishing the 
foundation for our belief in freedom. 

The prayer and Bible reading held invalid 
in the Court’s prayer decisions were wholly 
voluntary. No pupil was obligated to par- 
ticipate or even to be present. Each enjoyed 
religious freedom in the matter. In his con- 
curring opinion in the Schempp case,“ how- 
ever, Justice Brennan pointed out that the 
participation of the group as a whole puts 
@ pressure on each child to participate since 
there is in children a desire to conform. 
Justice Brennan amassed behind this famil- 
iar fact an impressive array of support from 
behavioral scientists showing that children 
are disinclined to flout “peer-group norms.” $ 

It is true that withdrawal from the open- 
ing exercises in the school marks the with- 
drawing child as someone different from the 
group. However, the Jew, the atheist, and 
members of other minority groups are per- 
sons who are different and intend to be. If 
their children are to become members of 
such groups they will have to choose to be 
different also, and to resist their inclinations 


™ Griswold, supra note 24, at 173-174, 
points out that virtually all of the immi- 
grants who came to this country by the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution were 
Christian. 

* This * + has been, and is, a Christian 
country, in origin, history, tradition and cul- 
ture. It was out of Christian doctrine and 
ethics, I think it can be said, that it devel- 
oped its notion of toleration.” Id. at 176. 

7 N.C. Const. preamble. 

™ Justice Froessell in Engel v. Vitale, 10 
N.Y. 2d 174, 183, 176 N.E. 2d 579, 582, 218 
N. L. S. 2d 659, 663 (1961) (concurring opin- 
ion), points to a similar provision in the 
preamble to the constitution of New York 
and adds that virtually every State constitu- 
tion contains similar references. 

Am. Jur. 2d, desk book 76 (1962). 

* Lott, “The Inaugural Addresses of the 
American Presidents.” 269 (1961). 

374 U.S. at 289-292. 

Id. at 290. 
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to conformity with the mass. The student 
who asks to be excused from attendance on 
a Jewish holiday voluntarily marks himself 
as different, but no one contends that all the 
other students should be excused too so that 
no one will notice that the Jew isa Jew. No 
constitutional provision can protect persons, 
who are different from being seen to be 
different. We cannot by constitutional pro- 
vision protect a child from being black or 
white, male or female. If the public schools 
were to try to convince the children that 
they are all the same color, sex, or religion 
the schools would be trying to implant pat- 
ently absurd notions. If the schools lead 
the children to understand that they are 
diverse in many ways, but that no one should 
be subjected to any disesteem, indignity or 
rejection on account of such diversity they 
will be preparing the pupils for life in a 
democracy such as ours with its great variety 
of people. 

If the influx of minority groups does not 
afford a convincing basis for the Court’s ver- 
sion of the meaning of the first amendment, 
can its version be justified by pointing to a 
change in attitude on the part of the people 
as a whole? It is said that it is a constitu- 
tion which the Court is expounding.“ By 
this is meant that the document contains 
broad principles which have to be adapted to 
the changed conditions and views of later 
generations. It is true that the U.S. 
Constitution, although it is a written 
one, is in operation partly an unwritten one. 
What it means depends not just upon its 
literal words and the intent of those who en- 
acted them; the interpretation arises partly 
out of the life of the people. Their deeply 
held convictions on fundamental principles 
may change and develop, and the changes 
may represent permanent growth, not mere 
transient fluctuations in public opinion. 
Their way of life may also change, requiring 
new adaptations of old constitutional pro- 
visions. 

No such considerations support the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Court as to the scope 
and meaning of the religion provisions of 
the first amendment. There is no move- 
ment in our national life with which the 
decisions keep the Constitution up to date. 
The decisions keep the Constitution up to 
date only with the changing views of the 
Court. There is nothing to show that the 
people have changed their deeply held views 
on the relation of government and religion. 
As already brought out, with numerous ex- 
amples, there has been up to the present 
moment a continuous interrelationship be- 
tween the religious convictions of the people 
and their public institutions, life, and official 
pronouncements, Chaplains in the Armed 
Forces and legislative bodies, Thanksgiving 
Day proclamations, Christmas, and Easter 
holidays, baccalaureate services in the pub- 
lic schools and colleges, and the like are still 
part of the American scene and will be unless 
the Court says, “No.” It was in 1954 that the 
words “under God” were added to the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag.“ and in 1956 Con- 
gress made “In God We Trust” our national 
motto.” The report of a nationwide Gallup 
poll dated August 11, 1962, showed that 80 
percent of parents of public schoolchildren 
approved religious observances in the pub- 
lic schools and only 14 percent disapproval. 
The figures for the views of all people were 
79 percent approval, 14 percent disapproval. 

The reverent, spontaneous, nationwide 
turning of our people to God in the dark days 


% Id. at 241 (concurring opinion). 

We can live in the atomic age under a 
horse-and-buggy constitution only because 
the Supreme Court has kept the Constitu- 
tion up to date, so to speak, through constant 
revision by means of interpretation.” Kon- 
vitz, supra note 40, at 50. 

68 Stat. 249 (1954), 36 U.S.C. 172 (1958). 

* 70 Stat. 732 (1956), 36 U.S.C. 186 (1958). 
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following the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy showed that religious faith is still an 
inextricable part of our national life. This 
turning to God for guidance, this spon- 
taneous upsurge of prayer, was participated 
in by multitudes of people, and also by their 
government officials speaking in their official 
capacities. There was no separation of gov- 
ernment from religion in this time of crisis, 
and it is fortunate for our country that there 
was not. One of history’s recurrent and most 
insistent lessons is that when a people’s 
spiritual life wanes their nation perishes. 
The American people do indeed believe in 
separation of church and state, and this 
writer shares the belief. We want no church 
established by the state. But the people do 
not want separation of belief in God from 
our public life, as they have abundantly 
demonstrated. Every prayer and expression 
of faith in God is not necessarily a church. 
The writer does not believe that the Court 
is authorized to make its own views as to 
policy into constitutional requirements; 
nevertheless the underlying policy concern- 
ing exclusion of prayer and Bible reading in 
the public schools will be further examined. 
First, is there a need for a national policy in 
the matter which ought to be enforced on 
all localities? There is diversity of general 
opinion concerning allowing or forbidding 
such prayer and Bible reading.“ just as there 
has been diversity in the holdings of the 
State courts on the subject. Most of the 
State courts have sustained such practices.” 
Since there are different views and local 
practices, there is no visible reason why one 
view and one policy ought to be imposed.” 
Far the most serious criticism of the 
Court’s decisions and opinions concerning the 
application of the religion provisions of the 
first amendment to public school education 
is that the Court is making a major contribu- 
tion to the secularization of our way of 
thinking. The Court is sensitive to the re- 
ligious conflicts of earlier centuries and to 
the persecutions of dissenters when particu- 
lar religions were Officially established. 
This historical background weighs heavily in 
the Court’s decisions on the meanings of the 
religion provisions of the first amendment. 
The Court, though, does not appear to be 
equally sensitive to a far more deadly con- 
flict of global dimensions going on in our 
own time. It will be tragic if by overex- 
tension of constitutional provisions arising 
out of the religious conflicts of earlier cen- 
turies the Court prevents the people from 
coping successfully with the perils of a des- 
perate ideological conflict in our own day. 
Part of the present all pervading world- 
wide clash called the cold war is a conflict 
of basic ideas about the nature of man and 
the final nature of reality. From ancient 
times materialists have held the view that 
the ultimate reality in the universe is matter 
and force. Man himself is but matter and 
force in highly intricate arrangement. Op- 
posed to materialism has been the religious 
view that the final reality is God, who is infi- 
nite mind and spirit. The essential nature of 
man is not in the matter of which he is com- 
posed, but is in his mind and spirit, made 
in the image of God. The 20th century has 
seen a mounting tide of secularistic thought, 
le, thought excluding religion. Com- 
munism is a militantly materialistic and 


The divergent opinions of important per- 
sons, religious groups, and publications are 
noted by Butler, The Regent’s Prayer Case: 
In the Establishment Clause ‘No Means No,’” 
49 A.B.A.J. 444 (1963). 

= 16 Vand. L. Rev. 205, 206-207 (1962). 

% Baker, “The Supreme Court and the 
Freedom of Religion Mélange,” 49 AB. A. J. 
439 (1963); see Griswold, supra note 24, at 
173. 

"Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 432-433 
(1962). See Everson v. Board of Educ., 330 
U.S. 1, 8-11 (1947). 
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avowedly atheistic ideology, which has al- 
ready impressed its beliefs on a considerable 
portion of mankind, and proposes to capture 
the minds of all men. To do so it is pressing 
its world revolution. But materialism and 
secularism are not confined to Communists. 
They are pervading also the thought of the 
non-Communist world. In this country one 
reason is the change in the nature of educa- 
tion in the schools. 

In the early years of this Nation’s life 
the schools were largely established and 
maintained by religious groups, and religion 
and religious versions of truth were part of 
the thought presented in the schools, Then 
came the rise of the system of public schools 
founded and supported by government. 
Being secular in origin, what they taught 
became increasingly secular’? Now the Su- 
preme Court in the name of the first amend- 
ment is insisting that education in the pub- 
lic schools be wholly secular.’ The inevitable 
result will be further secularization of our 
ways of thinking. Plainly if from the first 
grade through college a student is presented 
all knowledge and all thought from a purely 
secular viewpoint, in the end his thought 
about all realities, including himself, will 
be secular in nature. This follows logically, 
and the logic is verified by what is going on 
in American ways of thinking. Newspapers, 
magazines, books, radio and television—the 
media through which the people express 
their thoughts—increasingly reflects the 
secular nature of our thinking. To develop 
in detail this point would require more than 
the space here available, but the point will 
be illustrated by one extremely important 
example. 

Basic in the life of any people are its con- 
victions concerning what is morally right 
and what is wrong. There are many secular 
versions of the nature of right and wrong. 
One of these is that what is right and wrong 
for a particular people at any given time 
is a matter of their accepted beliefs. These 
vary. For example, the ancient Germanic 
tribes, the Japanese in the Middle Ages, and 
the American people of today have had widely 
different beliefs as to the nature of right. 
The set of beliefs of each group constitute 
what is right for that group. As the beliefs 
of the group change, right for them changes 
also. Right is the mores of a time and place. 

Such a version of right makes moral no- 
mads of the human race, Since there is no 
right existing as a reality in and of itself, 
there is no moral destination for humanity 
and no moral progress since there is no right 
to progress toward. If all the people come 


"See Comment, 36 So. Cal. L. Rev. 240, 
246 (1963). In Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. 
Board of Educ., 333 U.S. 203, 216 (1948), Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, concurring, refers to “The 
sharp confinement of the public schools to 
secular education.” 

s “Our constitutional policy * does 
not deny the value or the necessity for reli- 
gious training, teaching, or observance. 
Rather it secures their free exercise. But to 
that end it does deny that the State can 
undertake or sustain them in any form or 
degree.” School Dist. v. Schempp, 374 US. 
208, 218 (1963), quoting with approval from 
a dissenting opinion in Everson v. Board of 
Educ., 330 U.S. 1, 52 (1947). 

“Nothing we have said here indicates that 
such study of the Bible or of religion, when 
presented objectively as part of a secular 
program of education, may not be effected 
consistent with the first amendment.” Id. 
at 225. 

In Engel v. Vitale, 10 N.Y. 2d 174, 184, 176 
N.E. 2d 579, 583, 218 N. Y. S. 2d 659, 664 (1961), 
Justice Burke, concurring, referring to the 
contention that the first amendment re- 
quires rejection of any religious element in 
the public schools, wrote, “This, of course, 
would force on the children a culture that 
is founded upon secularist dogma.” 
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to accept evil practices, then the practices 
ceases to be evil. Being accepted they be- 
come a new mores. When a Kinsey report 
shows that most American men have sex re- 
lations outside marriage,“ we ought not to 
condemn such practices as wrong. Thus any 
imaginable moral evil can justify itself by 
becoming widespread enough, Nevertheless 
this variety of thinking is permeating popu- 
lar thought and expression, and we hear 
much about shifting moral values, as if such 
shifts were self-justifying. 

Such views have consequences. If people 
are persuaded that there are no right and 
wrong existing as such, but only current 
beliefs, the obligation to do right is relaxed, 
since we may as well change our moral beliefs 
to more pleasurable ones. The general 
moral decline in our time, with its rapidly 
growing crime rate,“ has accompanied the 
loosening of moral convictions. But of 
course if right is only the mores of time and 
place there is no moral decline, just a new 
kind of mores. 

Vastly different from this and other secu- 
lar versions of right and wrong and far 
more exacting is the religious version. Great 
religions of the world teach that right and 
wrong, good and evil, are realities in and of 
themselves and that righteousness is part of 
the nature of the supreme mind and spirit, 
God, Who is the ultimate reality in the uni- 
verse. God requires of man that he do right 
and abstain from wrong. From this view- 
point the deliberate wrongdoer puts himself 
in defiance of reality, as does one who jumps 
from the top of a tall building in deflance 
of the law of gravity. 

The writer believes that a far better case 
can be made for this version of right than 
for any secular one; further that morality 
wanes when the religious version is dis- 
carded. Washington in his Farewell Address 
warned: “[R]eason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” “ 
Nevertheless, under the Supreme Court's 
version of the first amendment, religion can- 
not be taught as truth in public schools. 
Courses can be taught about religion, but re- 
ligion cannot be taught.* Secular versions of 
all reality may be taught as truth; religious 
versions as such may not be, if our public 
school education is to be secular. 

The Court has intimated that the place 
for religion is the church and home, not the 
public school.” Many agree. It cannot be 
gainsaid that home influence is critical in 
the training of a child. Why, then, do we 
not leave secular instruction to the home? 
Because if that were done the great majority 
of children would be poorly educated. Par- 
ents have neither the time nor the knowledge 
required to educate their children in all the 
manifold subjects which make up their secu- 
lar education from the first grade through 
college. It must be remembered that educa- 
tion of a religious nature does not include 
only the instillation of religious belief. It 


Kinsey, Pomeroy and Martin, “Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male” 392 (1948). 

Serious crimes reported increased 98 per- 
cent between 1950 and 1960. Uniform Crime 
Reports 1 (1960). Part of the increase is 
obviously due to population growth, but 
crime outstripped population growth by over 
4 tol. 

Quoted in School Dist. v. Schempp, 374 
U.S. 203, 280 n. 56 (1963) (concurring opin- 
ion). Jefferson regarded religion as the 
alpha and omega of the moral law. Corwin, 
supra, note 23, at 14. 

"School Dist. v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203, 
225 (1963). 

See id. at 226, and the concurring opin- 
ion of Justice Brennan, 374 U.S. 230, 273- 
274. See also Ulinois ex rel. McCollum v. 
Board of Educ., 333 U.S. 203, 218, 220 (1948) 
(concurring opinion). 
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includes presenting bodies of knowledge from 
a religious standpoint, not a purely secular 
one. How many parents are qualified to do 
this? For example, in the matter of the 
nature of right and wrong, already noted, 
how many parents are qualified to teach the 
various secular versions, such as utilitarian- 
ism, pragmatism, moral relativity, and ideo- 
logical concepts of right and wrong such as 
those found in nazism and communism, and 
to show that all of these are inadequate and 
incomplete without the truths contributed 
by religion? Or suppose a parent does not 
accept psychological determinism, with its 
teaching that conduct depends on such fac- 
tors as heredity and environment, and that 
individual power of choice in making moral 
decisions is a myth Suppose the parent 
thinks that acceptance of such a doctrine 
leads to individual irresponsibility and is a 
corrupting influence on persons and societies. 
Assuming that the average parent knows that 
there is such a thing as psychological deter- 
minism, how many would be qualified to 
show that it is only a disputed theory, not 
established truth, and that the individual’s 
responsibility for his moral choices taught by 
religion is part of the total truth? From the 
practical standpoint the education of chil- 
dren in the various subjects of study will be 
received in the schools, which for most chil- 
dren means the public schools. If all the 
subjects are presented in school from a purely 
secular standpoint, the child becomes an 
adult with a secular outlook on reality as a 
whole, with his religion narrowed to an area 
of diminishing importance. The Commu- 
nists, being unqualified materialists and 
secularists, have gone all the way and ascribe 
to religion no importance at all. 

It is true that the churches afford religious 
education in the Sunday schools. These are 
of great value. But when a young person is 
taught secular courses by paid teachers edu- 
cated for the purpose, is compelled by law to 
attend, and in high school and college is 
taught by persons expert in particular fields 
of secular knowledge, some of them out- 
standing authorities in these flelds, all of 
them paid professional people, and such 
study is the students’ full-time occupation 
until he reaches adult life, all supported by 
the vast resources of government, the volun- 
teer Sunday school teacher, given half an 
hour of the students’ time a week if he 
chooses to attend, is under a considerable 
handicap. 

The parent who wants his child to be in- 
structed in various fields of knowledge in the 
light of religious understanding can, legally, 
send his child to a school or college main- 
tained by a church or religious organization 
The Supreme Court has held that a State 
may not require that school attendance be at 
a public school.* But jurisprudential experi- 
ence shows that an abstract legal freedom 
of choice does not result in actual freedom to 
choose if economic necessity dictates the 
choice. To most of our citizens the choice 
to set up denominational schools and send 


1“rIjn certain psychiatric groups, it has 
become a sign of modernity and scientific ma- 
turity to go all out for determinism, to be- 
lieve that man is a helpless victim of his 
genes and his environment.” Guttmacher, 
“The Psychiatric Approach to Crime and 
Correction,” 23 Law and Contempt. Prob. 
633, 635 (1958). In Hartung, “A Critique of 
the Sociological Approach to Crime and Cor- 
rection,” 23 Law and Contemp. Prob. 703, 
725 (1958), free will is referred to as mysti- 
cism. 

See School Dist. v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203, 
242 (1963) (concurring opinion). 

3 Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 
(1925). 

See Pound, “The End of Law as Devel- 
oped in Legal Rules and Doctrines,” 27 Harv. 
L. Rev. 195, 195-198 (1914). 
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their children to them is not a free choice. 
Parents in their capacity as taxpayers must 
contribute to public schools and colleges. If 
a group of religious persons wants to main- 
tain a denominational school for their chil- 
dren, and besides that are obligated as tax- 
payers to contribute to the public schools 
their children do not attend, they carry a 
heavy double burden. The result is that 
most students receive public school educa- 
tion, which means secular education. Re- 
ligious persons are being compelled to pay for 
teaching a secular version of truth whether 
they like it or not. 

The Court’s insistence on secularization of 
public school education is part of its more 
general insistence on secularization in law 
and governmental activity. The Court has 
held that laws banning commercial activities 
on Sunday do not violate the first amend- 
ment“ Its opinion in the first of the com- 
panion cases on the subject brought out that 
at about the time of the adoption of the first 
amendment each of the States had laws re- 
stricting work on Sunday,’ and almost every 
State now has some type of such Sunday 
regulation.“ This should have sufficed for 
the decision of the case, because such an al- 
most universal practice showed that the ist 
amendment was not intended to invalidate 
such laws, nor was the 14th, nor is there any 
shift in public beliefs and practices justi- 
fying a changed interpretation of the Ist 
amendment to make it condemn such laws. 
But the Court chose to go on to find that 
there was a secular p to be served by a 
weekly day of rest, and to hold the Sunday 
laws valid by reason of such secular purpose. 
Thus the Court, without any necessity for so 
doing in order to decide the case, read into 
the first amendment a prohibition of State 
laws which serve religious purposes without 
being justified by secular objectives. 

The Court has held that the first amend- 
ment does not prohibit a State from spend- 
ing tax funds to pay bus fares of parochial 
school pupils as part of a general program 
for paying bus fares for children to go to 
school.’ The Court said that the State could 
not contribute tax funds to support an insti- 
tution which teaches the tenets of any 
church, but viewed paying the bus fares as 
an aid to parents in getting their children, 
regardless of their religion, safely to school. 
The Court had earlier held that tax funds 
could be used to supply free schoolbooks to 
schoolchildren, although some of the chil- 
dren went to sectarian schools. The books 
were not religious in nature and were for the 
use of the children, not the schools.” The 
Court in the Schempp case, citing its deci- 
sions on Sunday laws and bus transporta- 
tion, said flatly, “[T]o withstand the stric- 
tures of the establishment clause there must 
be a secular legislative purpose and a pri- 
mary effect that neither advances nor inhib- 
its religion,” u 

The people are sensitive to the danger aris- 
ing from the secularization of our system of 
education, and have resorted to various de- 
vices to prevent religion from being kept out. 
One scheme has been a program whereby for 
one class period each week children whose 
parents so desired were released from their 
regular classes to attend, in the school build- 
ing, classes for religious instruction by per- 
sons supplied for the purpose by religious 
groups. A plan of this kind was held invalid 
by the Court as contrary to the establish- 


Cases cited note 66 supra. 

See McGowan v. Maryland, 366 U.S. 420, 
430 (1960). 

7 See id. at 435. 

£ Everson v. Board of Educ., 330 U.S. 1 
(1947). 

Id. at 16. 

10 Cochran v. Board of Educ, 281 US. 370 
(1980). 

n 374 U.S. at 222. 
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ment clause The Court, however, held 
valid a similar scheme which provided for 
religious classes off the school premises.“ 
Prayer and Bible reading as part of opening 
exercises are another device to bring religion 
into the educational systema“ Such devices 
as these are woefully inadequate to offset 
the secular nature of the instruction in the 
regular classes, but at least they prevent the 
children from absorbing the impression that 
religion has no truth at all to offer if it is 
given no place in their education, Some 
State universities have departments of re- 
ligion,” but these are under a serious handi- 
cap if they must only teach about religion, 
and may not teach religion, Other depart- 
ments may offer their intellectual wares as 
truth, but departments of religion may not, 
if they are confined to showing what various 
religions are and may not show that there 
is any truth in them. 

Religious educational institutions are in- 
directly subsidized by government in many 
ways, such as tax exemption e and deduc- 
tions of contributions to them from income 
for income tax purposes.“ The recent Fed- 
eral legislation setting up an approximately 
$1,200 million program to help colleges 
build classrooms, laboratories, and li- 
braries makes the program available to pri- 
vately endowed and church- connected 
schools as well as those publicly owned and 
financed.** Perhaps the only way of putting 
religious schools and wholly secular schools 
on exactly the same basis would be for school 
tax laws to provide that the taxpayer may 
designate whether his payment is to go to 
secular schools or some designated denomi- 
national school. If, as the Court has decided, 
he may send his children to a parochial 
school, why not his money? At least this 
would embody in practice the declared prin- 
ciple against forcing a person to pay for 


2 Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of 
Educ., 333 U.S, 203 (1948). The released time 
plan is discussed by Justice Frankfurter. 
Id. at 222-225. 

33 Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306 (1952). 
Comment, 57 Nw. U.L. Rev. 578, 594 (1962), 
refers to a shared time” arrangement receiv- 
ing limited trial in Pennsylvania, under 
which students are allowed to take “ob- 
jective” courses such as mathematics and 
the physical sciences in public school while 
taking “value content” courses such as social 
studies and religion in parochial schools. 

14 By 1962 at least 22 States had by statute 
or court decision required or permitted either 
Bible reading or prayer or both in the public 
schools. Only a few States had expressly 
prohibited either one. See Comment, 63 
Colum. L. Rev. 73, 87 (1963). 

1 The teaching of religion in State colleges 
and universities is discussed by Louisell and 
Jackson, “Religion, Theology, and Public 
Higher Education,” 50 Calif. L. Rev. 751 
(1962). The authors argue that “The Dia- 
logue of an intellectual community is not 
complete without the participation of theol- 
ogy.” Id. at 792. 

10 See Paulsen, supra note 58. 

17 Int. Rev. Code of 1954, sec. 170. 

1877 Stat. 363 (1963). This legislation ap- 
pears to fall within the condemnation of the 
Court's declaration: “No tax in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, whatever 
they may be called, or whatever form they 
may adopt to teach or practice religion.” 
Everson v. Board of Educ., 330 U.S. 1, 16 
(1947), quoted in Illinois ex rel. McCollum 
v. Board of Educ., 333 U.S. 203, 210 (1948). 
If the Court were to hold this legislation un- 
constitutional such a decision would make an 
additional road block in the way of working 
out solutions for the problem of avoiding 
the danger of secularization while preserving 
religious freedom. 
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teaching what he does not believe.” How- 
ever, the purpose of this article is not to 
present or advocate particular plans for keep- 
ing religion from being pushed out of the 
education of our children. Such plans are 
emerging out of the give and take of popular 
movements and views. The purpose of the 
people to find ways and means, consistent 
with their religious liberty, of preserving 
their religious beliefs now imperiled in the 
worldwide ideological struggle, should not 
be thwarted by the Supreme Court in the 
name of principles read into, rather than 
derived from, the first amendment. The peo- 
ple are trying to reconcile the great values 
of religious freedom with the great values 
of religion. It is a task the Court cannot 
perform. The Court should not needlessly 
raise constitutional obstacles to its perform- 
ance.* That the people can work out the 
problem of the place of religion in our na- 
tional life was illustrated when for the first 
time a Catholic was elected President of the 
United States. The Court could hardly have 
required the election of an occasional Cath- 
olic as President as a means of eliminating 
in practice religious qualifications for office. 

It is uncertain what the Court will decide 
as to the validity of the many interrelation- 
ships between religion and Government it 
has not yet passed upon, some of them enu- 
merated in this discussion, if cases calling 
them into question come before the Court. 
If it applies the principles it has stated re- 
quiring the complete separation of govern- 
ment from religion it will invalidate many 
of the manifestations of religion in our pub- 
lic life. But the Court has not consistently 
adhered to the position that there must be 
an impregnable wall of separation between 
religion and government. As previously in- 
dicated, the Court long ago pointed to the 
religious influence which has been part of 
the country’s history and tradition, and con- 
cluded that this is a religious nation.“ 4 
The Court and individual Justices have re- 
peatedly noted the many fashions in which 
religious belief is incorporated into our offi- 
cial pronouncements and public life” In 
Zorach v. Clauson * the Court declared that 
the first amendment does not say that in all 
respects there shall be separation of church 
and state,“ and in the same case the Court 
said: “We are a religious people whose insti- 
tutions presuppose a Supreme Being.“ It 
may be that the Court will not press on with 
decisions eliminating religion from our pub- 
lic life. 

One problem remains. What can be done 
about the prayer decisions? And if the Court 
does make further decisions holding uncon- 


3 See Everson v. Board of Educ., 330 U.S. 
1, 60 (1947) (dissenting opinion of four 
Justices). 

20 There is a wide difference between a broad 
interpretation of constitutional principles to 
enable the people to realize their purposes 
through the action of their representative 
bodies, and a broad interpretation to deny 
them such realization of their purposes, es- 
pecially so vital and proper a purpose as that 
of preserving a spiritual outlook on life 
against the rising worldwide tide of mate- 
rialism. 

u See note 61 supra. 

2 See, eg, School Dist. v. Schempp, 374 
U.S. 208, 213 (1963); Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 
421, 446-450 (1962) (dissenting opinion); 
Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 312-313 
(1952); Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of 
Educ., 333 U.S. 203, 253-255 (1948) (dissent- 
ing opinion). 

3343 U.S. 306 (1952). 

Id. at 312. In School Dist. v. Schempp, 
374 U.S. 203, 303-304 (1963), Justice Brennan, 
concurring, tentatively suggests certain reli- 
gious manifestations in our public life which 
may not be unconstitutional. 

% 343 U.S. at 313. 
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stitutional traditional manifestations of re- 
ligion in our public life, what can be done 
about that, if it turns out that the people 
want no such destruction of the American 
tradition? 

One course is disobedience. Constitu- 
tional requirements have in the past been 
abolished by the people through the process 
of disregarding them. Thus at the turn of 
the century legislation for the improvement 
of the condition of workers was frequently 
held unconstitutional by the courts on the 
ground that the legislation impaired the free- 
dom of contract guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. Nevertheless the tide of popular sup- 
port for such legislation continued to rise, 
and in the end it was the courts which gave 
way and changed their decisions.“ At one 
time the courts held invalid the use of sub- 
penas by administrative agencies in making 
investigations not related to adjudicating 
cases or law enforcement. But popular at- 
titudes and statutes reflecting them persisted 
in supporting such power in administrative 
agencies without the limitations imposed by 
the courts, and again it was the court deci- 
sions which changed.” 

The people drank the 18th amendment out 
of the Constitution. But it is uncertain 
whether there will be any such revolt against 
the Court’s spiritual prohibitions as there 
was against the prohibition of alcoholic bev- 
erages. The type of person who believes 
most strongly in religious values is likely also 
to be foremost in respect for law, and to 
realize that general disregard for law is itself 
an evil. Disobedience to law as laid down 
by the Court is not a remedy to be advocated 
with any enthusiasm. 

There is the remedy of amending the Con- 
stitution, and after the first prayer decision 
literally dozens of amendments on the sub- 
ject were proposed in Congress. But it is 
hard to capture the full American tradition 
on the matter of the relationship between 
government and religion in any short set of 
words to be inserted in the Constitution. Of 
course, though, specific decisions can be over- 
turned by specific constitutional amend- 
ments. The Constitution could be so 
amended as to provide that nothing in the 
Constitution shall be interpreted to prohibit 
prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools. But the Constitution is not the 
place to provide and change specific rules of 
law; it is instead the place for basic prin- 
ciples. What is needed more than a new 
amendment is a construction of our present 
first amendment which does not do violence 
to tradition. 

Reexamination of the powers and func- 
tions of the Court by the people and by the 
Court could be fruitful. The Court ought 
not to sit as a continuing constitutional 
convention. The constitutional function of 
the Court is not to make the Constitution. 
The judicial power extends only to cases 
and controversies.” In cases concerning 
the religion provisions of the first amend- 
ment the Court at times has seemed more 
concerned with announcing constitutional 
doctrines than with simply deciding the 
case at hand on the basis of principles 
necessary to the decision. Thus in the bus 
transportation case™ the Court, besides 


æ See Pound, supra note 103. 

* Davis, Administrative Law, sec. 31 (1951). 

Sutherland, supra note 24, at 50-51. He 
states that there were “50 or so” amendments 
to overrule the prayer decision in the Engel 
case. Butler, supra note 88, at 444, states 
that one of the proposed amendments had 
the endorsement of 49 State Governors. Only 
Rockefeller of New York abstained. 

2 U.S. Constitution, art. III, sec. 2 (1); In- 
terstate Commerce Commission v. Brimson, 
154 U.S. 447 (1894). 

% Everson v. Board of Educ., 330 U.S. 1 
(1947). 
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pointing out that the bus fares were paid for 
the purpose of getting the children safely 
to school, which was the basis for the de- 
cision, said by way of dictum: 

“The ‘establishment of religion’ clause of 
the first amendment means at least this: 
Neither a State nor the Federal Government 
can set up a church. Neither can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another. Neither can 
force nor influence a person to go to or re- 
main away from church against his will or 
force him to profess a belief or disbelief in 
any religion. No person can be punished for 
entertaining or professing religious beliefs or 
disbeliefs, for church attendance or nonat- 
tendance. No tax in any amount, large or 
small, can be levied to support any religious 
activities or institutions, whatever they may 
be called, or whatever form they may adopt 
to teach or practice religion. Neither a 
State nor the Federal Government can, 
openly or secretly, participate in the affairs 
of any religious organizations or groups and 
vice versa. In the words of Jefferson, the 
clause against establishment of religion by 
law was intended to erect ‘a wall of separa- 
tion between church and state.“ 

Most of what the Court said in this often 
quoted dictum had very little to do with 
whether school authorities could pay bus 
fares to transport children to parochial 
schools, which was what the Court had be- 
fore it to decide. But in Illinois ex rel. Mc- 
Collum v. Board of Educ.” the Court held the 
classes in religion on the school premises fell 
under the ban of the first amendment, “as 
we interpreted it in Everson [the bus case].” 
Then the Court repeated the above quoted 
statement from Everson.“ Thus the Court in 
the bus case made statements vastly beyond 
the case before it, and then used its state- 
ments as authority for a later holding. 

Of course interpretation of the provisions 
of the Constitution applicable in a partic- 
ular case requires some creativity. If no 
such case as a particular one before the Court 
has been decided by it before, the decision 
will add something to the content and mean- 
ing of the constitutional provision involved. 
However, the creativity should be within the 
guidelines of the constitutional provisions 
and their intended meaning. Interpretation 
should not become invention, 

One who reads the religion decisions of 
the Court is likely to be impressed with the 
sincerity of the Court’s views and with the 
fact that it has conscientiously sought to 
promote what it conceives to be policy best 
serving the national well-being. But con- 
victions of a court are not necessarily con- 
stitutional requirements. Constitutional 
fundamentals ought not to shift with tran- 
sient currents of public opinion, much less 
should they shift with the changing person- 
nel of a court. Further, the constitutional 
function of the Court is not a matter prop- 
erly to be decided by turning the issue into 
a debate on the relative merits of a “broad” 
construction of the Constitution versus a 


* Id. at 15-16. 

32 333 U.S. 203 (1948). 

3 Id. at 210-211. 

Justice Holmes wrote concerning the 14th 
amendment: “I cannot believe that the 
amendment was intended to give us carte 
blanche to embody our economic or moral be- 
liefs in its prohibitions.” Baldwin v. Mis- 
souri, 281 U.S. 586, 595 (1930) (dissenting 
opinion). 

„All these cases reveal the Justices at 
sixes and sevens in interpreting religious lib- 
erty. Their interpretations involve shadings 
and nuances baffling even the sharpest intel- 
lects. They frequently depend on the oscil- 
lation of a Justice or two, or the fortuitous 
advent of a new member to the bench.” 
Baker, supra note 90, at 442. 
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“narrow” construction. The question is 
one of the Court’s constitutional power. 
Going beyond that power cannot be justified 
by labeling the result “broad construction.” 

If it be true that rapid, even revolutionary 
changes in our way of life and our beliefs 
make imperative constitutional changes 
which cannot await the slow and cumber- 
some process of amending the Constitution, 
then serious consideration should be given 
the question whether the Supreme Court is 
the appropriate body for making the changes. 
The Preamble to the Constitution indicates 
that the power to make the Constitution is 
in the people. The Court has a narrow base 
of representation. Its members are ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.” Ap- 
proval by the Senate is given in the great 
majority of cases. Further, constitutional 
changes by the Court cannot be made as need 
arises, but must await the bringing of law- 
suits. If indeed prayer in the public schools 
is unconstitutional, we had this unconstitu- 
tional practice for generations before a few 
persons decided to bring a lawsuit. We 
would have had the practice for the indefi- 
nite future if these few private parties had 
not gone to court. In their lawsuit con- 
ducted by their lawyers not only were their 
constitutional rights settled but so were the 
rights of millions of persons not before the 
Court and whose lawyers were not there 
either. In his first inaugural address Lin- 
coln said: “[T]he candid citizen must con- 
fess that if the policy of the Government 
upon vital questions affecting the whole 
people is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions 
of the Supreme Court, the instant they are 
made in ordinary litigation between parties 
in personal actions the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their Government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal.” 3 

This statement of Lincoln's may not be 
favored by many modern liberals, but at 
least they are unlikely to prove that he was 
a member of the John Birch Society. 

There have been proposals for curtailing 
the power of the Supreme Court.“ It has 
been proposed that Congress have authority 
by two-thirds vote to overrule decisions of 
the Court... The general assembly of the 
States proposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States setting up a 
Court of the Union composed of the chief 
justices of the highest courts of the several 
States to review judgments of the Supreme 
Court relating to the rights reserved to the 
States or to the people by the Constitution.” 

Objections to these suggestions are ap- 
parent. Against making Congress the court 


Comment, 36 So. Calif. L. Rev. 240 (1963), 
contrasts the views of the “broad construc- 
tlonists“ and the “narrow constructionists.” 

* U.S. Constitution, art. II, sec. 2[2]. 

3 Hyneman, The Supreme Court on Trial,” 
45-46 (1963). 

Lott, “The Inaugural Addresses of the 
American Presidents,” 121 (1961). 

“Hyneman, op. cit. supra note 136, at 
48-53. 

“ See Sutherland, supra note 24 at 50, note 
76. Such proposals are discussed by Hyne- 
man, op. cit. supra note 136, at 52. 

“The General Assembly of the States is a 
biennial convention of State legislators and 
officials sponsored by the Council of State 
Governments, The amendment to establish 
a Court of the Union is one of three amend- 
ments proposed by the assembly. As of June 
17, 1963, this amendment had been approved 
by the legislatures of five States. Shanahan, 
“Proposed Constitutional Amendments: They 
Will Strengthen Federal-State Relations,” 49 
A.B.A.J. 631 (1963). Mr. Shanahan presents 
the case for the amendments. The case 
against them is presented by Black, Pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendments: They 
Would Return Us to Confederacy,” 49 A.B. 
A.J. 637 (1963). 
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of last resort is historical experience abun- 
dantly showing that decision of cases by leg- 
islative bodies has not worked well.“ The 
proposal for a Court of the Union has been 
objected to on the ground that it would re- 
sult in adjudication of national constitu- 
tional questions, not by a national court, 
but by judicial representatives of the 
States.“ However, there is a converse objec- 
tion “ that the present Supreme Court, rest- 
ing on a purely national base, is rapidly de- 
stroying the constitutional plan of a federa- 
tion of States with a central government con- 
fined to the powers granted in the Constitu- 
tion, and with the other powers, unless pro- 
hibited to the States, reserved to the States 
or to the people.“ To meet such objections, 
a body could be devised with a broad base 
of representation, for example, a body com- 
posed of representatives one or more to be 
appointed by each of the following: the 
President, Congress, the Supreme Court, the 
State Governors as a group, and the State 
chief justices as a group. The purpose here, 
however, is not to advocate any particular 
plan, but to suggest that if this is an age 
making rapid constitutional change neces- 
sary and if such changes are to be made 
other than by constitutional amendment, 
there should be careful and intensive public 
consideration as to the kind of body which 
should exercise such power. If the power is 
to remain vested in the Supreme Court this 
should be the result of a thoroughly consid- 
ered national decision, not of inertia in leav- 
ing the power with the Court because it 
seems to have come to rest there now. 
Concerning future decisions on the consti- 
tutionality of particular aspects of religion 
in our public life, the best solution may 
well be a return by the Court to a policy of 
judicial self-restraint,“ motivated by a prin- 


“Pound, “Justice According to Law,” 14 
Colum. L, Rev. 1, 1-12 (1914). 

See Black, supra note 140, at 689. Profes- 
sor Black does a better job of showing the de- 
fects in the suggested amendment than of 
showing that all is well at present. 

See Shanahan, supra note 140. 

“U.S. Constitution, amendment X. 

* See Sutherland, supra note 24, at 40-41. 
The Conference of Chief Justices (of the 
State supreme courts) in 1958, by a vote of 
36 to 8, adopted a resolution urging the U.S. 
Supreme Court to exercise judicial self-re- 
straint by recognizing the difference between 
what the Constitution may prescribe and 
that which a majority of the Court may deem 
desirable when the Court determines ques- 
tions as to the extent of national as against 
State powers and as to the validity of the 
exercise of powers reserved to the States. 
The resolution of the Conference also ap- 
proved a committee report urging self-re- 
straint on the part of the Court and declar- 
ing, “[T]he Supreme Court too often has 
tended to adopt the role of policymaker 
without proper judicial restraint.” “What 36 
State Chief Justices Said About the Supreme 
Court,” 45 U.S, News & World Report, Oct, 3, 
1958, 92. 

Judicial self-restraint would be furthered 
by a change of policy in selecting the judges 
for the Supreme Court. The majority of the 
members of the Court should be selected from 
among the ablest judges to be found on the 
State and Federal appellate courts. For the 
country’s highest court are needed those who 
have demonstrated ability as the country’s 
ablest appellate judges. Judicial self- 
restraint is likely to be a developed capacity, 
and to be found in such judges. Political 
leaders, eminent practitioners, and law pro- 
fessors should not make up a majority of the 
Court. This view is not to be equated with 
merely requiring judicial experience for ap- 
pointees to the Supreme Court, a much dis- 
cussed subject. Experience as judges and 
achieved eminence as judges are not one and 
the same. 
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ciple of constitutional interpretation to the 
effect that long established practices of the 
people deeply imbedded in their way of life 


should not be declared invalid in the name_ 


of constitutional provisions not intended to 
have any such effect. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
BAIL AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Justice and the Vera Foun- 
dation, under a grant from the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime, cosponsored 
the National Conference on Bail and 
Criminal Justice on May 27, 28, and 29, 
here in Washington. Invitations were 
extended to Federal, State, and local 
law enforcement officials, judges, and 
prosecutors, as well as defense lawyers, 
bondsmen, probation officers, juvenile 
authorities, law schools, community or- 
ganizations, and others concerned with 
the administration of criminal justice 
throughout the United States. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
“examine the bail system, review its cri- 
teria for pretrial release, consider the 
law enforcement stakes involved, assess 
the human as well as monetary costs of 
pretrial detention, and explore the avail- 
able alternatives.” The fact that this 
conference was held shows a growing 
awareness of the defects in our bail sys- 
tem and the need for its overhaul. Par- 
ticularly, the conference exposed the in- 
equities which existing bail laws place on 
the indigent in comparison with those 
who are financially secure. There were 
a series of panel discussions on such ap- 
propriate subjects as factfinding; release 
on recognizance; summons in lieu of ar- 
rest; setting high bail to prevent pretrial 
release; pretrial release based on money 
or other conditions; and pretrial release 
for juveniles. 

The National Conference on Bail and 
Criminal Justice illustrated the widening 
effects of the fine work done by the Vera 
Foundation on the Manhattan bail proj- 
ect. Incidentally on May 16, I introduced 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a report of 
the Vera Foundation on that project. 
The conference was fortunate in having 
as participants a number of the out- 
standing authorities on the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. One of the 
speakers, Justice Bernard Botein, of the 
New York Supreme Court, reviewed very 
succinctly the historical development of 
bail and pointed out the harshness of our 
bail system as compared with that of 
other countries. He illustrated the ne- 
cessity for enacting legislation in this 
area, such as bail bills S. 2838, S. 2839, 
and S. 2840, which Mr. Hruska, and Mr. 
Fone, Mr. BAH, Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
Lone of Missouri, Mr. HARTKE, and I 
have joined in introducing. 

In view of the timeliness of this speech, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address of the Honorable Ber- 
nard Botein before the National Confer- 
ence on Bail and Criminal Justice, May 
27, 1964, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. BERNARD BOTEIN, PRESIDING 
JUSTICE, APPELLATE DIVISION, SUPREME 
COURT, New YORK, BEFORE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON BAIL AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE, 
May 27, 1964, WasHINGTON, D.C. 


There could not be found a group of per- 
sons more distinguished and expert in all 
facets of the administration of criminal 
justice than the one assembled here this 
afternoon. During the working sessions of 
the next 2 days your collective experience 
and skills will expose the faults and the 
virtues of the bail system in the United 
States. The devoted personnel of the De- 
partment of Justice and Vera Foundation 
have worked hard and intelligently in or- 
ganizing this conference; and if through our 
participation and contributions we are 
persuaded that change is required, I am 
sure they hope that we will spread the gospel 
when we return home. 

I imagine I have been accorded the honor 
of addressing you because the first substan- 
tial experimentation affecting the bail 
processes in this century originated in New 
York County a few years ago. In something 
like an opening statement I shall try to 
unroll the broad canvas of bail procedures 
in the United States, hopeful that in the 
next 2 days of the conference it will help 
you relate in greater depth and detail the 
separate parts to the whole picture. 

Now let me make it clear at the outset 
that I regard myself as a fairly tough- 
minded and hard-nosed judicial administra- 
tor. As the administrative head of the first 
judicial department of New York State, 
which includes the exciting and important 
county of New York in which the experimen- 
tation was conducted, I and my associates 
would not dare to tinker lightly with exist- 
ing machinery. Were we in New York City 
to embrace all ideas for the improvement 
of the judicial process that are so earnestly 
pressed upon us, our courts would soon be 
in a sad state. 

Therefore, when Louis Schweitzer, the 
dedicated philanthropist who established 
Vera Foundation, first came to me and other 
officials of New York City a few years ago 
with his ideas about reforming bail proce- 
dures, we did not plunge in blindly. He con- 
vinced us that a fresh look at the bail sys- 
tem was long overdue; but before we moved 
we explored every aspect of the proposal with 
Mr. Schweitzer, Herbert Sturz, the highly 
competent director of Vera Foundation, rep- 
resentatives of the Institute of Judicial Ad- 
ministration, and many others. And when 
we did decide to conduct an experimental 
project, to be called the Manhattan bail 
project, we proceeded very cautiously. Be- 
fore this conference ends you'll hear a great 
deal about the Manhattan bail project and 
other programs already in action or which 
soon will be underway to revise bail proce- 
dures in a dozen communities. 

Why this sudden, swelling chorus of con- 
cern with a bail system that has persisted 
fundamentally unchanged in this country 
for a century and a half? I think the answer 
is the old story of unthinking acceptance of 
the status quo by those wedded to it, until 
along came a newcomer like Louis Schweit- 
zer, with a sensitive concern for imple- 
menting the rights vouchsafed an accused 
by the sixth and eighth amendments. He 
saw the reality missed by those of us so 
close to the situation that we could only see 
the emperor fully clothed. 

When appraising the current ferment in 
the light of previous inaction, we must ap- 
preciate that bail reform has always dragged 
and been achieved infrequently. 

At the turn of the 17th century Lord Coke 
wrote a treatise on bail for the guidance of 
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those entrusted with bail-setting powers. 
Coke translated the meaning of bail liter- 
ally from the French word “bailer,” to de- 
liver; and defined the bail function as de- 
livering the prisoner, “as it were into the 
prison of the sureties.” This simile, repre- 
senting the surety as the substituted jailer 
for the accused, conveys some idea of the 
latter’s appearance resting upon the surety; 
and the penalties for nonappearance visited 
upon him were correspondingly harsh, 
Centuries before Coke the surety had, in 
effect, been a hostage, who could be jailed 
in place of the fugitive from justice. Later 
this sanction was relaxed but the surety still 
suffered the penalty of forfeiture of all his 
property. And still later the liability be- 
came one of paying only a specified sum of 
money in case of failure to appear. The 
personal exposure of the surety was usually 
deemed a better guarantee of the continued 
presence of the accused in the jurisdiction 
than the loosely guarded prisons or the cor- 
rupt sheriffs of that period. It is inter- 
esting to note that even in those days Lode 
Coke made it evident that he did not regard 
bail as a punitive device. 

Three and a half centuries later every 
civilized country in the world shares or at 
least purports to share this enlightened 
solicitude that no person should be unnec- 
essarily held in prison while awaiting trial. 
But only a few nations even begin to ap- 
proach this ideal in practice; and definitely, 
quite definitely, the United States has not 
achieved it. A brief glimpse at the pretrial 
release procedures of some other countries 
might help us in appraising our own systems. 
Let us start with England. 

Despite their common origin, bail as it is 
furnished in England is today quite different 
from bail in this country. Generally, re- 
lease in England is conditioned upon the 
accused, or the acccused and one or two 
sureties, furnishing a personal recognizance; 
that is a contract, under which they agree to 
forfeit a stated sum—the specified amount 
in which bail is fixed—if the accused fails 
to appear subsequently in court. There is 
no posting of cash, real estate deeds, or 
security of any kind with the court—a rad- 
ical departure from present American prac- 
tice. A defendant may not deposit collateral 
with or agree to pay a fee to or indemnify 
his surety in England. It follows therefore 
that bail may not be posted by insurance 
companies; and so there are no professional 
bondsmen in England. In fact, the only two 
countries in which professional bail bonds- 
men can operate are the United States and 
the Philippines. 

Rarely are forfeitures required in England 
because of nonappearance of the defendant— 
so rarely that they are not even reported 
for statistical purposes. And this although 
bail is usually set at only a fraction of the 
amount ordinarily fixed for similar charges 
in the United States—and without collateral. 
It should be noted, however, that judges, 
usually magistrates, release on bail only 
about 60 percent of defendants charged with 
indictable offenses, although there is grow- 
ing sentiment that this ratio should be 
larger. One factor in this statistic may be 
that the police, who in England perform 
many of the functions of our district at- 
torneys, including actual prosecution of 
trials, usually make the bail recommenda- 
tions; and I am informed their recommen- 
dations are followed in 95 percent of the 
cases. 

In Italy there is statutory provision for 
bail, which is, however, never utilized in 
actual practice. The Italians regard the bail 
concept as undemocratic, as favoring the 
rich over the poor. This, mind you, in a 
country with an inquisitorial prosecuting 
procedure, in which the prosecutor is given 
unreviewable power to detain an accused 
for a long period of time—power which 
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would be regarded as unconscionable in this 
country. And yet, as I read the criminal 
statistics of Italy, 90 percent of defendants 
charged with what we would regard as minor 
or moderately serious crimes are released un- 
conditionally pending trial, without furnish- 
ing bail or any other form of pledge. This is 
a much higher ratio of release than obtains 
among defendants charged with comparable 
crimes in the United States. 

In Sweden and Denmark, because of the 
egalitarian philosophy pervading govern- 
mental thinking, one is not surprised to 
learn that they also reject bail as placing the 
poor in an unfavorable position in compari- 
son with the rich. And again, although these 
countries employ an inquisitorial criminal 
procedure, they too appear to hold compara- 
tively less defendants in pretrial detention 
than do we in the United States. The mini- 
mal incidence of flight to avoid trial in all 
these countries may in part be due to the 
frequent use of fines where some imprison- 
ment might usually be imposed in this coun- 
try; 40 percent of all persons convicted of 
indictable offenses in England are sentenced 
to pay fines only. Also, much milder sen- 
tences are imposed in these countries, as 
compared with ours, for comparable crimes— 
so that a defendant does not apprehend such 
severe punishment as he does for a similar 
offense in the United States. 

For comparison, here are a few figures 
about the heavy incidence of pretrial deten- 
tion in the United States. 

A 1958 study of bail in New York City dis- 
closed that 28 percent of the defendants 
were unable to raise bail in so low an amount 
as $500, and 45 percent could not raise bail 
when it was set at $2,000. In St. Louis 79 
percent of the defendants could not raise 
bail, and so with approximately 75 percent 
in Baltimore and Philadelphia, and with 65 
percent held in the District of Columbia 
District Court. In a survey made of four 
Federal judicial districts, the percentages of 
defendants who could not raise as little as 
$500 bail ranged from 11 percent in one 
district to as much as 78 percent in another. 

Here are some New York City figures. In 
1962, 58,458 persons, of whom 12,995 were 
adolescents, were confined to prison while 
awaiting disposition of criminal charges 
pending in city and State courts. The adults 
spent an average of 28 days apiece in jail, 
the adolescents an average of 32 days. The 
total, staggering number of days spent in 
jail by these 58,000 presumably innocent in- 
dividuals during the year was 1,775,788. Per- 
sons accused of Federal offenses in 1963 
spent an estimated 600,000 days in local 
prisons. I need not dilate on the many mil- 
lions it costs the taxpayers to maintain these 
persons in New York City jails each year, to 
support their dependents who are forced 
onto relief rolls, and the tens of millions it 
costs to build bigger jails to lodge the con- 
stantly increasing detention population. 
Much more important, often tragic and ir- 
retrievable, is the damage done the com- 
munity through ruination of members of 
the family and the family unit itself, the 
debasement of human dignity and moral 
values and the disillusionment with the 
processes of American justice. 

Although our bail system was originally 
imported from England, it is not surprising 
that procedures suitable to that tight little 
isle developed differently in a huge sprawling 
country that leveled its frontiers as rapidly 
as has the United States in the past two 
centuries. The practical difficulties, often 
the unfairness, of holding a personal surety 
to his bargain by demanding that he produce 
a defendant who had all too easily slipped 
through the loose boundaries of his com- 
munity soon became apparent. As a result, 
the professional bondsman, who made it his 
impersonal, balance sheet business to pro- 
duce the defendant in court, gradually began 
to replace the friend or relative surety—to 
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an extent where he has virtually taken over 
the bail posting process in the United States 
and turned it into an enormous business for 
profit. A person not owning real estate will 
seldom qualify as a surety, and not many de- 
fendants can enlist property owners who will 
risk their equities by assuming a bail obli- 
gation when there is a simpler alternative. 
Acting as agent for a surety company, the 
commercial bondsman, for a cash premium, 
will issue a bond guaranteeing the defend- 
ant’s future court appearance—but under 
conditions that are often oppressive. 

Now we must ask the qeustion: Why has 
this complex of American bail procedures, 
originally designed to improve existing 
methods and afford the accused a simple, 
uncomplicated method of procuring bail on 
payment of a modest fee, turned into an in- 
strument of oppression? ‘True, we are liberal 
and eloquent and certainly sincere in enun- 
ciating the right to bail through constitu- 
tions, statutes, and decisional law. But un- 
derscore this, because it goes straight to the 
heart of the objective of this conference. 
The right to bail is quite different from the 
ability to furnish bail. 

At common law, in England and this coun- 
try, the right to bail in all cases is vested in 
the discretion of the courts. We are granted 
protection, by the eighth amendment and 
through State constitutions and legislation, 
against excessive bail. The Federal Judi- 
ciary Act of 1789 provided for the right to 
bail in Federal courts in all but capital cases. 
Over 40 States make similar provision, by 
constitution or statute, except possibly in 
capital or treason cases. 

And the decisional law echoes in ringing 
tones the mandates of constitution and 
statute. The Court of Appeals of New York 
State has set forth the guidelines usually 
observed in this country in setting bail. It 
has said: “The factual matters to be taken 
into account include: The nature of the 
offense, the penalty which may be imposed, 
the probability of the willing appearance of 
the defendant or his flight to avoid punish- 
ment, the pecuniary and social condition 
of the defendant and his general reputation 
and character, and the apparent nature and 
strength of the proof as bearing on the prob- 
ability of his conviction.” But while hold- 
ing that a “judge is not free to make the sky 
the limit” in fixing bail, because of the con- 
stitutional prohibition against excessive bail, 
the courts have held that the inability of a 
defendant to raise bail does not in and of 
itself stamp such bail as illegally excessive. 
So Justice Douglas has been prompted to 
ask: “Can an indigent be denied freedom, 
where a wealthy man would not, because 
he does not happen to have enough property 
to pledge for his freedom?” 

The answer unhappily is “Yes.” The harsh 
facts give our legislative and judicial pro- 
nouncements about the right to bail a hol- 
low ring. Pronouncements do not furnish 
defendants with the cash premiums and 
substantial, often full collateral demanded 
by bondsmen; and which in actual practice 
constitute the ability to furnish bail. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons each year in 
this country who are charged with minor and 
moderately serious crimes are held in jail 
awaiting disposition of their cases because 
they are unable to raise bail in moderate, 
low, or even nominal amounts. And their 
neighbors, charged with crimes of the same 
gravity, sometimes codefendants charged 
with the same crime, but possessed of suffi- 
cient means to secure bail, remain at liberty. 

These are facts—indisputable facts, un- 
fair, undemocratic and unhealthy facts. 
Surely, this alone should command a con- 
ference such as we are now attending. 

In contrast, England, Italy, Sweden, and 
Denmark, which were selected for compara- 
tive study on behalf of this conference, re- 
fiect no such economic dichotomy. As in 
the United States, their attitudes emphasize 
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release during the critical pretrial period of 
the large number of persons charged with 
minor offenses and with moderately serious 
crimes who have no serious criminal records 
and enjoyed previous good character. 

It was reported to this conference, and I 
quote: 

“These two categories constitute an over- 
whelming majority of the persons charged 
with criminal offenses in all countries; and 
in Sweden, Denmark, Italy, and England we 
found that these persons were in fact usually 
given their liberty prior to trial, whereas in 
the United States we too often fall to realize 
this objective, and many persons in these 
categories remain behind bars.” 

I do not doubt that our bail procedures de- 
rive from a genuine concern to make a reality 
of the entire bundle of rights afforded an 
accused during the period between arrest and 
trial. But in molding the procedures to 
accomplish this objective I believe the archi- 
tects in large measure defeated their own 
purpose. 

It is my belief that a major reason why 
the European pretrial detention experience 
is in many respects more favorable to the 
accused than ours is that European officials 
have to make the hard choice between pre- 
trial jail or freedom. There is no easy judi- 
cial compromise, as in this country, by fixing 
low or moderate bail—which, as we have seen, 
defendants are so often unable to raise. 
Freedom or jail is a more uncompromising 
PETERDA to the judicial conscience than bail 
or jail. 

Now, I have been a long way getting to the 
point of what is being done and what is being 
proposed to remedy these conditions; because 
I have endeayored to brief you on the back- 
ground and dimensions of the problems with 
which we will grapple in the next 2 days. 

First of all, and speaking only for myself, 
I do not advocate the outright scrapping of 
financially secured bail. Iam not prepared 
now to say that financially secured bail is 
not appropriate in many cases; and that 
properly administered might not even help 
maintain the integrity of our overall bail sys- 
tem. But I do believe that hundreds of 
thousands of persons are jailed each year 
in this country because of inability to raise 
bail who should be released on parole or on 
their own recognizance. 

The Manhattan bail project, which I men- 
tioned earlier, commenced functioning about 
2% years ago in New York County. The 
project's staff, after swift but adequate in- 
vestigation, furnishes the arraigning judge 
with enough verified information on the de- 
fendant’s personal, financial and community 
background to enable a knowledgeable deci- 
sion on the question of bail. I do not pro- 
pose to take the edge off tomorow’s working 
session by describing the operation in detail. 
Suffice it to say that to date, 2,600 persons 
have been released on Vera recommendations; 
and only 24 have willfully failed to appear. 
or, in other words, jumped parole. This rep- 
resents less than 1 percent—much lower 
than the ratio of bail jumping in New York 
County. Controlled experimentation re- 
vealed that judges armed with project re- 
ports released four times as many defendants 
on parole than when they made the bail or 
jail decisions in the blind. In other words, 
three-fourths of defendants thus held in bail 
on the old uninformed basis should have 
been released on parole. 

One more finding. Controlled analysis of 
the final dispositions revealed that two and 
one-half times as many parolees were found 
not guilty than defendants who were in de- 
tention from time of arraignment to adjudi- 
cation. This experience suggests some inter- 
esting speculation on the greater effective- 
ness a defendant at liberty possesses in co- 
operating toward the preparation of his de- 
fense than a defendant confined in prison. 

The city fathers of the city of New York 
were so impressed that they recently made a 
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substantial appropriation to the office of 
probation to maintain, on a permanent and 
expanded scale in all five counties of the 
city, the services previously rendered by the 
Manhattan project. Also, 10 widely sepa- 
rated communities have started projects de- 
signed to explore the efficiency of their bail 
procedures, A y effective one is in 
progress right here in the District of Colum- 
bia, headed by Judge Danaher. 

Much of the report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's Committee on Poverty and the Ad- 
ministration of Federal Criminal Justice was 
devoted to the bail bond situation. One of 
its recommendations was for the increased 
use in Federal courts of the practice of re- 
leasing defendants on their own recognizance. 
A highly significant recommendation of the 
Committee reads that to “insure sound bail 
decision, more effective factfinding devices 
are required than those currently employed 
in the Federal Courts.” Factfinding, it 
would seem, rather than bail in the blind, 
is the key to sensible decisions on release 
pending trial. This conclusion is so intrinsic 
to the program of the conference that it 
will bear repetition. 

We all know from our own experiences 
that tax-conscious governing officials in 
many communities regard even conventional 
probation services, not to mention their ex- 
tension to bail procedures, as an unneces- 
sary frill. This too will pass; but in the 
meantime much can be done without elabo- 
rate and expensive factfinding facilities to 
implement the bail decision. Police, prose- 
cutors and defense counsel can collaborate 
to furnish the judge swiftly with at least 
some of the essentials of the defendant's 
background. Judges should articulate for 
the record the bases upon which they set 
bail. Periodically, there should be a review 
of the bail decision when a defendant is un- 
able to raise bail. And when bail cannot be 
furnished, every effort should be made to 
afford the defendant a speedy trial. 

A study is currently being conducted by 
the Police Department of the City of New 
York in conjunction with Vera Foundation 
into the use of the summons in lieu of ar- 
rest in certain categories of minor offenses 
and crimes. In Denmark the authorities 
estimate that about two-thirds of all prose- 
cutions originate with a summons. A first 
offender is arrested only when charged with 
a very serious crime. The New York ex- 
periment commenced a few months ago, 
and was limited at first to the issuance of 
summonses instead of making arrests in 
disorderly conduct cases. It has recently 
been extended to charges of simple assault 
and petit larceny. The results thus far 
have been highly gratifying, but it is too 
early to attempt any long-range predictions. 
Tomorrow morning you shall hear a full 
report on the Manhattan summons project 
from the able police commissioner of New 
York City, Michael J. Murphy. 

Unlike many European countries we re- 
ject, at least on the record, such reasons for 
detaining an accused as the likelihood that 
he will commit another crime while at 
liberty, or the fear that he will tamper with 
the prosecution’s witnesses or because of 
the desire of the police to detain the ac- 
cused in the hope of developing a case 
against him where one does not as yet exist. 
In Italy we were told that the prosecutors 
held persons in detention to induce cooper- 
ation. It is also not uncommon in England 
for the police to detain the accused pending 
further investigation. 

One of the working sessions tomorrow will 
treat with this type of pretrial detention 
for dangerous offenders. This practice is 
called euphemistically preventive detention— 
to prevent the release of a person who may 
be expected to commit anticipated crimes. 
Ordinarily this is effected by either denying 
bail outright or setting it at so high an 
amount that a defendant cannot raise it. 
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Variants of this practice include detention 
of suspects, under the label of material wit- 
nesses, again by fixing bail too high to be 
furnished. Alternatives to bail include the 
proposed hospitalization of sexual psycho- 
paths and narcotics addicts with criminal 
tendencies and in another aspect, commit- 
ment of defendants incompetent to stand 
trial. As explained in one of the papers pre- 
pared for this conference, the justification 
advanced for preventive detention of a per- 
son with compulsive criminal tendencies 
“flows from a decision that the value of 
protecting innocent individuals from antici- 
pated crime outweighs the value of preserv- 
ing pretrial liberty for those likely to com- 
mit the crime.” Perhaps tomorrow’s highly 
qualified panel will succeed in reconciling 
these measures with Federal and State con- 
stitutional provisions prohibiting excessive 
bail or cruel and inhuman punishments. 

This subject is not unrelated to that of 
the third panel, which on Friday will discuss 
pretrial release based on money, and also 
supervised release and release on nonfinancial 
conditions. I imagine this group’s agenda 
will include methods of court-controlled re- 
lease after arraignment and before trial, such 
as release supervised by probation officers, 
release in the custody of third parties (pri- 
vate persons, officials or organizations), and 
a sort of hybrid release to work during the 
day and return to detention at night. There 
has been little experience or interest in this 
country in applying these techniques to 
adults at the pretrial stage, and it will be 
interesting to observe whether this confer- 
ence will stimulate some wholehearted ef- 
forts to try out these procedures. The 
experience we have gained from our enlight- 
ened use of various forms of supervised 
liberty prior to disposition for youth in trou- 
ble and with probation and parole after 
sentence for adults should furnish valuable 
guidelines. In this area the Tulsa, Okla., 
County Bar Association inaugurated an ap- 
parently successful program a little less than 
a year ago. About 200 defendants charged 
with misdemeanors are released to their at- 
torneys each month without the requirement 
of cash bond—a procedure permitted under 
Oklahoma law. You will no doubt also hear 
about the experience under the new Illinois 
statute, which permits release upon cash, 
refundable deposits with the court of 10 
percent of the amount in which bail is fixed. 

Such measures are evidently aimed at 
diminishing the power of the professional 
bondsman. Circuit Judge Wright of this dis- 
trict stated a year ago: “Certainly the pro- 
fessional bondsman system as used in this 
district is odious at best. The effect of such 
a system is that the professional bondsmen 
hold the keys to the jail in their pockets.” 
I shall not burden you with a sordid recital 
of the charges and findings in recurring in- 
vestigations of overreaching by bondsmen. 
In certain communities many first offenders 
cannot secure bail unless they deposit with 
the bondsman full or substantial collateral. 
Yet racketeers and members of the crime 
syndicates seem to encounter no such dif- 
ficulties, despite the fact that their incidence 
of bail jumping is very high. Commissioner 
Giordano, of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics, has 
recently stated: 

“Another graphic example of the mob’s 
desperation is the epidemic of bail jumpings. 
In some cases, the bonds forfeited are as- 
tronomical—$20,000, $50,000, and even as 
high as $97,000. As a matter of fact, in a 
recent survey of our New York office, we 
found that one-third of our fugitives are 
men who have forfeited substantial bail 
rather than face trial.” 

Finally, Friday's working session on pre- 
trial release for juvenile offenders may pre- 
sent one of the most provocative and chal- 
lenging programs of the entire conference. 
We, like all civilized countries, exhibit a spe- 
cial solicitude for youngsters in trouble, 
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whether they are of an age bringing them 
within the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
courts or whether they are old enough to 
be charged with crime in criminal courts. 
The common law minimum age for criminal 
responsibility is 7 years; most States 
have raised this minimum to 16 or 18 years. 

The governing philosophy of juvenile 
courts is to offer treatment, not punishment, 
in the best interests of the child. Generally 
juveniles may be apprehended or detained by 
courts, often police, in two categories of 
charges. One is loosely known as juvenile 
delinquency—acts which usually would be 
crimes if committed by adults or which could 
injure or endanger the morals or health of 
the youth himself or others. The second 
embraces those who are designated in most 
juvenile court jurisdictions as neglected or 
dependent children—whose surroundings 
and exposure are such that their own health, 
morals or safety are endangered, and who 
may therefore require protective custodial 
care. We should scrutinize the norms for 
detaining these children innocent of any 
wrongdoing, the facilities in which they will 
be detained, and the company to which they 
will be exposed in those facilities. 

What is particularly distressing is that 
there is such wide but poorly defined latitude 
afforded police officers in deciding whether 
to apprehend a youngster in the first in- 
stance and to social workers and judges in 
making the detention decisions at intake and 
subsequent court procedures. And the de- 
cisional standards for detention seem 80 
vague and invite such subjective value judg- 
ments that one wonders how much uni- 
formity and what controls restrain this vast 
grant of power to disrupt the life of a child, 
perhaps permanently scar him. And remem- 
ber, children alleged to be neglected as well 
as delinquent may be detained by police or 
often by probation officers and social work- 
ers without previous judicial order. 

Since the sanctions of a juvenile court are 
not criminal in nature, professedly not puni- 
tive, and in theory at least are nonadversary, 
youngsters coming within the court’s juris- 
diction are generally not clothed with many 
of the constitutional safeguards and basic 
rights afforded an adult offender. This is 
rationalized on a variant of the benevolent 
parens patriae philosophy of the juvenile 
courts: the State is the legal guardian of all 
children and will if needs be assume the 
role of father to protect the child. Now the 
bland assumption that the father State 
knows best would be fine if in this area the 
State really did know best or if it had the 
facilities to implement its alleged omni- 
science. Instead, too often juveniles are de- 
tained, before and after adjudication, in 
obscene quarters which are even more dan- 
gerous and degrading than the unsuitable 
surroundings from which they were so pro- 
tectively retrieved. Over 100,000 children 
each year are detained in ordinary jails or 
similar structures in which adults are con- 
fined, although none will dispute that juve- 
niles should be lodged in separate facilities, 
maintained by public or private agencies, and 
with medical, phychological and other auxili- 
ary services. Can we possibly shrug off these 
conditions when there can be no doubt that 
many adult criminal careers with which the 
other panels will be concerned were shaped 
by such irresponsible and damaging deten- 
tion in childhood? 

No large country has yet resolved satis- 
factorily the problem of treating with youth 
in trouble. If any nation can break through, 
it should be the United States, the wealthiest 
and the one enjoying the greatest resources 
and the highest standards of living; because 
lack of education, bad housing, inadequate 
recreational facilities, and other deficiencies 
peripheral to law enforcement all play a 
part in drawing youth into trouble. We men 
of law and law enforcement should take the 
lead, and enlist the cooperation of all other 
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implicated callings and disciplines in meet- 
ing this challenge. 

I am confident that the present unsophis- 
ticated public attitude of indifference will 
be reversed; that officials will in time be ac- 
countable to public opinion for unnecessar- 
ily detaining an accused; and that there will 
be an understanding forbearance, absent 
official corruption, for the occasional abuse 
by a defendant of his pretrial liberty. To 
achieve this community awareness and tol- 
erance, however, the cooperation of the com- 
munications media and other opinion 
molding agencies is required. Once con- 
vinced of the humane, democratic, and eco- 
nomic imperatives for radical revision of our 
bail procedures, they could perform an im- 
portant service by enlightening the public. 

In concluding, I would like to take you 
back to the year 1801. That year 104,250 
persons were arrested for debt in England 
60,000 of them for indebtedness under 
£30. Dickens, in Little Dorrit,“ and 
Charles Reade wrote about the inhumanity 
and degradation of debtor prisons; and they 
are often credited with so arousing the sym- 
pathies and indignation of the public that 
the law permitting imprisonment for debt 
was finally repealed in 1869. 

Let us not, a century later, wait for a 
latter-day Dickens to wrench the banner 
from our faltering hands and lead the 
charge in our stead. He would have plenty 
of shocking case material in the wrecking of 
lives and the crushing of human dignity 
through the unnecessary pretrial jailing of 
persons accused of crime. 

It is high time that we who are entrusted 
with the administration of the bail proce- 
dures cleaned our own stables. And speak- 
ing of some detention prisons, that is no 
figure of speech. 


A BREAKTHROUGH ON PRESIDEN- 
TIAL INABILITY: THE ABA CON- 
FERENCE CONSENSUS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as the 
Members of Congress very well realize, 
there is an urgent need to scrutinize and 
take action on the problem of Presiden- 
tial inability. The framers of the Consti- 
tution, in a rare oversight, provided little 
help in solving a burdensome problem 
which has faced the American Presi- 
dency on several occasions; this uncer- 
tainty will continue to plague us until 
intelligent, careful action is taken. 

This pressing sore spot of Presidential 
inability is well illustrated in an article 
entitled “A Breakthrough on Presidential 
Inability: The ABA Conference Consen- 
sus,” which appeared in the Vanderbilt 
Law Review, volume XVII, No. 2, March 
1964. This article is authored by James 
C. Kirby, Jr., professor of law at Vander- 
bilt University. Mr. Kirby previously 
served as chief counsel of the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments 
and was a member of the American Bar 
Association conference. Mr. Kirby’s ex- 
pertise in this area of the law uniquely 
qualifies him to render an enlightened 
view of this subject. This he has done. 
Accordingly, Mr. President, I commend 
this scholarly and concise article to my 
colleagues. I feel it is particularly timely 
inasmuch as we shall be asked to con- 
sider a resolution dealing with this sub- 
ject at an early date. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Professor Kirby’s article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A BREAKTHROUGH ON PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY: 
THE ABA CONFERENCE CONSENSUS 


(By James C. Kirby, Jr.) 


On February 17, 1964, the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association rec- 
ommended amendments to the U.S. Consti- 
tution to deal with the problem of Presi- 
dential inability Of itself, this is not 
necessarily of unusual significance. The 
ABA takes many official positions. This 
was its third position in 4 years on this 
particular subject.? 

This most recent action, however, may 
signal a permanent solution to a problem 
which has frustrated Congress and consti- 
tutional scholars for many years. The 1964 
ABA position may be a great leap forward 
for two reasons: (1) the new recommenda- 
tion takes a fresh approach to the prob- 
lem, combining the principal features of 
the two competing proposals which have 
had widest acceptance and greatest ac- 
claim in the past, and (2) the recommenda- 
tion was evolved by a method which inher- 
ently carries promise of widespread accept- 
ance of its product—a “consensus” of a 
special task force conference of consultants. 

The house of delegates adopted recom- 
mendations embodied in the consensus of 
a Special Conference on Presidential In- 
ability and Succession which met in Wash- 
ington on January 20 and 21, 1964. 

The conference members, appointed by 
ABA President Walter E. Craig, were prac- 
ticing lawyers and law teachers who had 
been concerned with the problem in a va- 
riety of ways. The group included former of- 
ficials of the Eisenhower administration, 
present and past officials and appropriate 
committee chairmen of the American Bar 
Association, teachers of constitutional law, 
a former counsel to the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments, and sev- 
eral writers on the subject. They rep- 
resented a variety of viewpoints and most 
were on record as favoring particular solu- 
tions, and opposing others, from the di- 
verse and conflicting proposals which had 
been made in the past.“ Previous efforts in 


150 A. B. A. J. 237 (1964). 

In 1960 the house of delegates approved an 
amendment which would empower Congress 
to provide by law a mechanism for deter- 
mining inability of a President. (46 A. B. A. J. 
449 (1960).) This is the enabling amend- 
ment, discussed at p. 473 infra, which was 
approved by the Senate Constitutional 
Amendments Subcommittee in 1963. In 
1962 the house of delegates approved a rec- 
ommendation of the ABA Standing Commit- 
tee on Jurisprudence and Law Reform which 
called for enactment of a statute but by a 
further resolution added that this proposal 
was not to be construed to modify the previ- 
ous recommendation. (48 ABAJ. 364 
(1962).) The 1964 action of the house of 
delegates included a resolution that the ABA 
reaffirm in principle * * * the need for 
* * * statutory clarification * * * after the 
constitutional proposals have been submitted 
by Congress. (Report and recommendations 
of the Standing Committee on Jurisprudence 
and Law Reform of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, as adopted by the house of delegates, 
Feb, 17, 1964.) 

3 The house of delegates acted upon a sub- 
sequent report of the ABA Standing Commit- 
tee on Jurisprudence and Law Reform which 
had concurred in the consensus recommen- 
dations. 

The conferees were Herbert Brownell, 
former U.S. Attorney General and president 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
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Congress to secure passage of a constitution- 
al amendment had been stalemated by the 
widespread and seemingly hopeless dis- 
agreement among the experts. No significant 
new ideas had come forward and it was 
thought that all possibilities had been ex- 
haustively examined and found wanting. 
Nonetheless, after 2 days of intensive de- 
liberation and consultation with key Mem- 
bers of Congress, and spurred on by public 
interest in the subject following the Ken- 
nedy assassination, the conference came to 
a consensus of recommendations which is a 
new approach to the problem. 

The conference consensus is truly “new 
wine in a new bottle.” Its merits will be 
better appreciated after a brief review of 
the need for constitutional amendment and 
the reasons why Congress has not yet dealt 
with a problem of such seriousness and long 
standing, 

THE NEED 


The problem stems from a rare oversight 
in draftsmanship by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. An excessive concern for con- 
ciseness and brevity led them to wrap up 
the entire matter of Presidential succession 
in the following short clause: 

“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said Office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President, and the Congress may 
by law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what of- 
ficer shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly until the disabil- 
ity be removed or a President shall be 
elected." 

The inherent inadequacy of this clause 
for instances of Presidential inability has 
been exposed by an abundance of sound 
scholarship and need not be restated at 
length.“ Most difficulties result from the 


New York; Walter E. Craig, American Bar 
Association president; John D. Feerick, New 
York attorney and author of the “Problem of 
Presidential Inability—Will Congress Ever 
Solve It?” 82 Fordham L. Rev. 73 (1963); 
Paul A. Freund, Harvard University professor 
of constitutional law; Jonathan C. Gibson, 
Chicago, chairman of the American Bar As- 
sociation Committee on Jurisprudence and 
Law Reform; Richard H. Hansen, Lincoln, 
Nebr., attorney and author of “The Year We 
Had No President” (1962); Ross L. Malone 
and Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., former ABA pres- 
idents; Charles B. Nutting, Washington, D.C., 
dean of the National Law Center; Lewis F. 
Powell, Jr., Richmond, Va., president-elect of 
ABA; Edward L. Wright, Little Rock, Ark., 
chairman of the ABA house of delegates; 
Martin Taylor, chairman of the New York 
State Bar Association Committee on the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and this writer. Caveat: 
The consensus indicates that it is based upon 
general agreement and that all conferees do 
not necessarily subscribe to all portions. 
U.S. Constitution, art. II, sec. 1, clause 6. 
*The burgeoning literature on the subject 
includes: Corwin, The President: Office and 
Powers” 53-59 (1954); Hansen, “The Year 
We had No President” (1962); Silva, Presi- 
dential Succession” (1951); Brownell, “Presi- 
dential Disability: The Need for a Constitu- 
tional Amendment,” 68 Yale L.J. 189 (1958); 
Davis, “Inability of the President,” S. Doc. 
No. 308, 65th Cong., 3d sess. (1918), reprinted 
in Hansen, op. cit, supra, at 136; Feerick, 
“The Problem of Presidential Inability—Will 
Congress Ever Solve It?” 32 Fordham L. Rev. 
73 (1963); Gasperini, “The Presidential In- 
ability Riddle,“ 31 N.Y.S.B. Bull. 258 (1959); 
Hansen, “One Strike and You’re Out—The 
Constitution and Executive Disability,” 40 
Nebr. L. Rev. 697 (1961); Heinlein, “The 
Problem of Presidential Inability,” 25 U. Cinc. 
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framers’ lumping together all four contingen- 
cies for devolution of executive power and 
providing that the same consequences flow 
from inability as from death, resignation, 
and removal—despite a difference in kind. 
The latter are factual events whose occur- 
rence can rarely be disputed, but inability is 
a condition whose existence might well be in 
doubt—especially to the party whose condi- 
tion is in question. Also, death, resignation, 
and removal will result in a permanent suc- 
cession to the powers and duties of the 
Presidency, but inability might be tempo- 
rary, leaving the possibility that a disabled 
President might resume the exercise of his 
Office. 

The clause is ambiguous as to whether the 
“office” itself or merely “the powers and 
duties” thereof devolve on the Vice Presi- 
dent in each of the four contingencies. If 
the office of a disabled President devolves 
upon the Vice President and he becomes 
President, rather than merely acting as 
President, may the disabled President regain 
the office upon recovery? Eight Vice Presi- 
dents have become President upon death of 
the incumbent. This is obviously untenable 
for an inability situation and is a prime 
cause of the inoperativeness of the inability 
contingency. In two instances of Presiden- 
tial inability, those of Garfield in 1881 and 
Wilson in 1919-21, there was near paralysis 
in Government because Vice Presidents 
failed to act as President. These failures 
were due in large part to uncertainty as to 
whether Wilson and Garfield could have re- 
sumed office upon recovery. 

The most serious defect in the clause is the 
lack of any method for determining the 
existence, duration, and termination of in- 
ability. This is no problem if a disabled 
President is aware of the fact and is able to 
communicate it so that there is no possibility 
of disagreement or misunderstanding. But 
one can conceive of a President’s insisting 
on exercising the office despite an inability, 
or, worse still, allowing the executive power 
either to go unexereised 7 or to be exercised 
by unauthorized persons. The prospect of 
an elected President being involuntarily 
divested of the powers of office on grounds of 


L. Rev. 310 (1958); Hofstadter & Dinnes, 
“Presidential Inability: A Constitutional 
Amendment Is Needed Now,” 50 AB. A. J. 59 
(1964); Leavitt, “A Solution to the Presiden- 
tial Inability Problem,” 8 AB. A. J. 189 (1922); 
“The Problem of Presidential Inability,” 17 
Record of N.Y.C.B.A. 185 (1962); Silva, 
“Presidential Inability,” 35 U. Det. L.J. 139 
(1957) ; “Symposium—Presidential Inability,” 
133 No. Am. Rev. 417 (1881); Wickersham, 
“Presidential Inability: Procrastination, Apa- 
thy and the Constitution,” 7 Vill. L. Rev. 202 
(1961). The Silva treatise is a thorough and 
exhaustive treatment of the pre-Eisenhower 
history of the subject. Although no one has 
since attempted a comparable study, the 
Feerick article is the most complete recent 
contribution. 

The title of Hansen’s The Year We Had 
No President” is based on the sum total of 
seven periods when the Chief Executive was 
“too sick to be capable of exercising the 
powers vested in him” which includes the last 
80 days of the Garfield administration, 280 
days of Wilson’s, and 143 days of Eisenhower’s 
administrations. (Hansen, op. cit, supra note 
6, at 1.) 

The Wilson illness has been called the 
“Mrs. Wilson Regency.” See Hansen, op. cit. 
supra note 6, at 29-42, This thesis is fur- 
ther documented by Smith, “When the 
Cheering Stopped” (1964), a new account of 
Wilson's last years. Allen Nevins’ introduc- 
tion of the Smith book concludes that “this 
book will confirm students in their belief 
that the country should be armed against the 
recurrence of such a lapse in executive au- 
thority as that here traced.” (Id. at x.) 
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inability is not pleasant, but the missile-age 
alternatives, if such an inability actually oc- 
curs, are much more somber. 

There are no legal authorities, in the sense 
of controlling precedents, on any of these 
points. Fortunately, none has been tested 
by litigation. Nonetheless, what might be 
called a weight of informed opinion has 
emerged along the following lines: 

1. In the case of Presidential inability only 
the powers and duties of the Office, not the 
Office itself, devolve on the Vice President.“ 
It is generally agreed that this was the 
framers’ intent for all successions by the Vice 
President and that President Tyler erred in 
1841, by becoming President rather than a 
Vice President acting as President.“ This 
precedent has been followed seven times and 
must be deemed established for succession 
by reason of death. It has served the Nation 
well where there was no possibility of an in- 
cumbent President reasserting his right to 
the office and could well apply also to removal 
or resignation. But policy coincides with 
the intentions of the framers in inability 
situations. A disabled President should con- 
tinue to hold that Office and the Vice Presi- 
dent merely carry out a constitutional duty 
of his own office—that of exercising the pow- 
ers and duties of the Presidency during any 
period of inability. Upon termination of a 
temporary inability the President should re- 
sume the exercise of his Office. This con- 
struction for inability, different from that 
for the other succession contingencies, may 
appear to conflict with the apparent sym- 
metry of the succession clause of the Con- 
stitution, but it can easily be rationalized. 
The devolution of executive power in each 
instance is commensurate with the con- 
tingency which induced it. A temporary in- 
ability logically should cause only a tem- 
porary devolution of power. This conse- 
quence is inherently impossible for death, 
resignation, or removal, which are all perma- 
nent in effect. 

2. The Constitution now vests in the Vice 
President the power to determine that an in- 
ability exists requiring him to exercise the 
powers and duties of the Office. This was 
the conclusion of Attorneys General Brown- 
ell” and Kennedy who advised Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy accordingly. They 
relied on the principle that the grantee of a 
contingent power has the right and duty to 
determine when the contingency arises re- 
quiring him to exercise the power.“ This fits 


® This is a basis of the Eisenhower-Nixon 
agreement, note 32 infra, which was adopted 
also by the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- 
trations. It is thus accumulating some force 
as precedent, one of the values ascribed to 
it by the opinion of Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy. (42 Ops. Atty. Gen. No. 5, at 26 
(1961).) 

10 See e.g., Corwin, op. cit. supra note 6, 
at 54; Hansen, op. cit. supra note 6, at 13-20; 
Silva, op. cit, supra note 6, at 4-13. 

u But cf. Silva, op. cit. supra note 6, at 
75-76. 

12? Brownell, supra note 6, at 204. 

1342 Ops. Atty. Gen. No. 5, at 20 (1961). 
(See also Silva, op. cit. supra note 6, at 101- 
02.) 

u Hampton & Co. v. United States, 276 U.S. 
394, 405-10 (1928); Field v. Clark, 143 U.S. 
649, 682-94 (1891); Martin v. Mott, 25 U.S. 
(12 Wheat.) 19, 31-32 (1827); The Aurora v. 
United States, 11 U.S. (7 Cranch) 382 (1813). 
A persuasive argument to the contrary is 
made by Martin Taylor who distinguishes 
these cases as involving express grants of 
power by Congress to the Executive. (Hear- 
ing before the Special Subcommittee on 
Study of Presidential Inability of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, 85th Cong., Ist 
sess., ser. 3, at 25-36 (1957) (hereinafter 
cited as 1957 House hearings) .) 
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well with the first proposition and is another 
assumption underlying the Eisenhower-Nixon 
agreement. 

3. The Constitution authorizes the Presi- 
dent to determine when his inability has 
terminated so that he may resume the exer- 
cise of the office. This follows from proposi- 
tions one and two and is also a premise of 
the Eisenhower-Nixon agreement.“ This 
makes the President the final authority as to 
his own ability and leaves impeachment as 
the only recourse if a President insists upon 
exercising the Office despite an inability. 

There is sufficient uncertainty on each of 
these propositions to require constitutional 
clarification, and the third should be modi- 
fied to provide some effective means for re- 
solving disagreements as to the existence of 
inability. 


THE EISENHOWER PROPOSAL 


President Eisenhower has been justifiably 
described as the first President to take pos- 
itive action on Presidential disability.” 4 
The absence of Executive leadership on a 
subject so delicate and so intimately execu- 
tive in nature had doomed to failure the weak 
previous efforts toward constitutional reform. 

The Garfield crisis produced little more 
than some generalized urgings in President 
Arthur’s annual messages to Congress," spo- 
radic congressional discussion, and an in- 
conclusive public symposium of constitu- 
tional authorities During Wilson’s illness 
legislation was introduced in Congress to 
give the Cabinet power to determine inabil- 
ity and hearings were held on the general 
subject but no committee action resulted.” 
Inability received passing reference on the 
few occasions when Congress considered the 
statutory line of succession but no committee 
of Congress came to grips with the problem. 

Members of Congress of the President's 
own party are understandably reluctant to 
raise the delicate issues here involved without 
positive encouragement from the White 
House incumbent. The opposing party risks 
charges of playing politics and attempting 
to alarm the country about Presidential 
health. A President is understandably reluc- 
tant to suggest the possibility that he may 
become unable to carry out the duties of the 
Office. He is equally reluctant to take the 
lead in establishing machinery which con- 
ceivably could remove him from the powers 
of that Office. Although Eisenhower made 
the first Executive assault on the problem 
and was prepared to give the sort of leader- 
ship which seems essential to a solution, 
other considerations caused him to stop short 
of clear-cut personalized, affirmative support. 

In January 1956, on President Eisenhower's 
return to W: m after recovering from 
his September 1955 heart attack, he directed 
the Department of Justice to conduct a full- 
scale study of the inability problem. Elec- 
tion year considerations caused some delay 
but by early 1957 an administration proposal 
for a constitutional amendment had evolved. 
It provided that a Vice President would be- 
come President upon death, resignation, or 
removal but would only serve as acting Presi- 
dent for the duration of an inability. The 
Vice President would be authorized to dis- 
charge the Office either upon the President's 
written declaration of inability or upon ap- 
proval by a majority of the Cabinet. The 
President would be authorized to resume the 
Office simply upon his written declaration 


15 See note 32 infra. 

1 Hansen, op. cit. supra note 6, at v. 

u See Feerick, supra note 6, at 94. 

18 See Silva, op. cit. supra note 6, at 67-68, 


19 Symposium—Presidential Inability, 133 
No. Amer. Rev. 417 (1881). 
Silva, op. cit. supra note 6, at 86-87, 108. 
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that the inability had terminated. Eisen- 
hower wanted to send this proposal to Con- 
gress with a special message urging its adop- 
tion. House Speaker Sam Rayburn discour- 
aged this because of fear of alarming the 
public which might have mistakenly con- 
cluded that the President’s health was again 
impaired. It was then decided that the ad- 
ministration’s plan would be announced in 
congressional testimony by Attorney General 
Brownell.» Thus, the proposal became the 
Brownell plan and it was never clearly iden- 
tified in the public or congressional eye as 
that of President Eisenhower personally. 
This undoubtedly contributed to the failure 
of Congress to accept it while Eisenhower 
was President. 

As a result of Eisenhower's illness, Chair- 
man EMANUEL CELLER, of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, had appointed its ranking 
members to a Special Subcommittee To Study 
Presidential Inability. Late in 1955 views of 
@ select group of leading political scientists 
and constitutional law professors had been 
obtained in response to a questionnaire. 
Their replies were published in January 
1956,” preparatory to hearings in April 1956, 
at which no administration witness testi- 
fied.” An analysis of the questionnaire re- 
plies and the testimony at the hearings by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress was published March 26, 
1957. 

Chairman CELLER has since indicated to the 
author and others that it was the widespread 
variance in expert opinion disclosed by this 
analysis which caused the committee to 
throw up its hands in frustration and aban- 
don hope of arriving at any generally ac- 
ceptable solution. This is understandable. 
The 68-page analysis was almost as long as 
the testimony and replies. On the question 
of how to determine cessation of inability 
there was found “such a wide variety of pro- 
posals that analysis does not yield particu- 
larly significant results* The 26 persons 
who either testified or replied to the ques- 
tionnaire proposed 9 different methods for 
determining commencement of inability and 
8 methods of determining its cessation. 

Against this background, the subcommit- 
tee heard Brownell present the Eisenhower 
proposal at a special hearing on April 1, 
1957. Brownell’s testimony was received 
critically and he was questioned pointedly. 
At one point the chairman questioned 
whether Brownell was actually presenting 
Eisenhower's views.” 


“For the evolution of the Eisenhower 
proposal and this strategy, see Brownell, 
supra note 6, at 196. 

Staff of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, 84th Cong., 2d sess., Presidential 
Inability” (committee print 1956). 

2 Hearings before Special Subcommittee 
To Study Presidential Inability of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., ser. 20 (1956) (hereinafter cited as 
1956 House hearings). 

“ House Committee on the Judiciary, 85th 
Cong., ist sess., “Presidential Inability: An 
Analysis of Replies to a Questionnaire and 
Testimony at a Hearing on Presidential In- 
ability,” 13 (committee print 1957) (herein- 
after cited as 1957 Analysis). 

* Id. at 43. 

Id. at 44. 

1957 House hearings 27. CELLER’S ques- 
tion followed an observation that only former 
President Hoover had previously recom- 
mended involving the Cabinet in inability 
determinations. This should be no surprise 
in an executive branch proposal. Silva re- 
ports that the 1920 congressional hearings 
disclosed beliefs that the Cabinet is “the 
safest body” in which to vest the power to 
determine inability and the group in the best 
Position to know the President’s condition. 
Silva, op. cit., supra note 6, at 108. CELLER 
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In any event, disclosure of the adminis- 
tration position did little to lift the uncer- 
tainty caused by the wide divergence of ex- 
pert opinion. This testimony ended House 
Judiciary Committee activity on the subject. 
The special subcommittee made no recom- 
mendations and there has since been no sig- 
nificant activity in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Early in 1958 the stage shifted to the Sen- 
ate where the permanent Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments, under 
Senator Estes Kefauver, held hearings on the 
subject.” The Eisenhower administration 
continued to press the matter and Attorney 
General William P. Rogers presented a modi- 
fied Eisenhower proposal to that subcom- 
mittee on February 18, 1958. 

Apparently in response to some of the criti- 
cal questioning at the 1957 House hearings,” 
the Eisenhower proposal now included a pro- 
vision for resolving disputes over termination 
of a President's inability which made it possi- 
ble to prevent a disabled President from re- 
suming Office merely by his own declaration. 
In essence the revision authorized the Vice 
President and a majority of the Cabinet to 
submit the issue to Congress where a two- 
thirds vote under the procedures used for im- 
peachment could establish that the inability 
had not terminated. Brownell later stated 
the reasons for this revision: 

“Thus, in the presentation of President 
Eisenhower’s original proposal for a consti- 
tutional amendment in 1957, it was stated 
that any dispute between the President and 
the Vice President regarding termination of 
the President’s disability could be resolved by 
Congress taking impeachment proceedings 
against whichever official was wrongfully at- 
tempting to exercise the powers of the Presi- 
dency. In subsequent public discussion of 
the proposal, however, it was pointed out that 
impeachment and trial are complicated and 
lengthy processes, that the Congress is not 
always in session, and that nothing in the 
Constitution now empowers the Vice Presi- 
dent to call Congress into special session. 
Furthermore, conviction would remove the 
President permanently, and the odium at- 
tached to impeachment might very well cause 
many Congressmen to hesitate to take such 
action—especially against an ill man.” * 

Two weeks later the historic memorandum 
of agreement between President Eisenhower 
and Vice President Nixon was announced.” 


had indicated that “the solution should be 
wholly Executive.” CELLER, “The Problem 
of Presidential Inability—A Proposed Solu- 
tion,” 19 F.R.D. 153, 156 (1956). 

3 Reported opposition from Speaker Ray- 
burn undoubtedly contributed to the lapse 
of interest in the House. (See Adams, first- 
hand report 201 (1961). Chairman CELlLer’s 
personal position was that Congress should 
legislate on the subject without amending 
the Constitution. (1957 House hearings 12.) 
He recommended a procedure which he fa- 
vors for inability determinations in his 
speech of August 2, 1956. (CELLER, supra note 
27, at 153 (1958).) 

*® Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess. (1958) (hereinafter cited as 1958 
Senate hearings). 

Representative KENNETH B. KEATING 
(now a Senator) criticized this feature of 
the plan, and Representative Francis E. Wal- 
ter suggested “the advisability of having the 
President, when he feels he is able to act 
again, submit his case to the Cabinet.” 
(1957 House hearings 29.) 

u Brownell, supra note 6, at 201. 

The complete text of this agreement, 
which has since been duplicated in the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson administrations is: 

“SECTION 1. In case of the removal of the 
President from office, or of his death or resig- 
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The next day a bipartisan majority of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee introduced a 
proposed amendment containing the essen- 
tials of the revised Eisenhower proposal.” 
The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments quickly approved this resolu- 
tion and reported it favorably to the Judi- 
ciary Committee on March 12. Despite its 
impressive support and sponsorship the pro- 
posal’s momentum was lost in the Judiciary 
Committee, and when the 85th Congress ad- 
journed in August the amendment was still 
pending without having been acted upon. 
In the 86th Congress the Eisenhower pro- 
posal was reintroduced by Senator Kefauver.“ 
The Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments issued notice of public hearings on 
March 12, 1959, but no witnesses came for- 
ward. Chairman Kefauver then inquired of 
Attorney General Rogers whether he had 
supplemental testimony to that given in 1958. 
Rogers replied on April 6, 1959, that his sup- 
port of the amendment continued to be en- 
thusiastic but that he was content to stand 
on his prior testimony without a further 
personal appearance.“ On May 11 the sub- 
committee again approved the amendment 
and reported it to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. There it languished without action 
for almost 16 months until the 86th Congress 
adjourned sine die on September 1, 1960. 
The committee’s Legislative and Executive 
Calendar shows only that the proposed 
amendment was discussed July 20,1959. This 
bare entry is the high water mark of con- 
gressional consideration of Presidential in- 
ability. It is the only record of either the 
House or Senate Judiciary Committee con- 
sidering a favorable subcommittee report on 
a proposed constitutional amendment on the 
subject. It was an obscure climax to the gal- 
lant efforts of the Eisenhower administration. 


THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION POSITION 


The constitutional challenge of Presiden- 
tial inability was of low priority on the New 
Frontier. The Kennedy administration took 
a somewhat passive attitude toward the en- 
tire problem. In its early days the White 
House press staff was severely criticized for 
withholding the news that the President had 
aggravated a back injury during a tree-plant- 
ing ceremony in Ottawa, Canada.™ The Pres- 
ident’s widely known war injuries and pro- 
tracted illnesses while a Member of Congress 
made Presidential health a delicate subject. 

Although it has been reported that a 
tentative informal agreement similar to the 
Eisenhower-Nixon pact was made between 


nation, the Vice President shall become Pres- 
ident for the unexpired portion of the then 
current term. 

“Sec. 2. If the President shall declare in 
writing that he is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his Office, such powers 
and duties shall be discharged by the Vice 
President as Acting President. 

“Sec. 3. If the President does not so de- 
clare, the Vice President, if satisfied of the 
President’s inability, and upon approval in 
writing of a majority of the heads of execu- 
tive departments who are members of the 
President’s Cabinet, shall discharge the pow- 
ers and duties of Acting President. 

“Sec. 4. Whenever the President declares 
in writing that his inability is terminated, 
the President shall forthwith discharge the 
powers and duties of his Office.” 

According to Nixon, President Eisenhower 
personally composed the agreement and de- 
livered it to him and Attorney General Rogers 
in early February 1958. (Nixon, “My Six 
Crises,” 178 (1961) .) 

8. J. Res. 161, 85th Cong., 2d sess. (1958). 

“SJ. Res. 40, 86th Cong., 2d sess, (1959). 

æ Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments,” Constitutional 
Amendments,” S. Rep. No. 1200, 86th Cong., 
2d sess. 7 (1960). 

Hansen, op. cit. supra note 6, at 69. 
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Kennedy and Johnson in December, 1960,“ 
before their taking office in January 1961, 
it was August 10, 1961, before it was officially 
announced that such an agreement had been 
formalized. The opinion of Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy which was released 
at the time concluded that the agreement 
was constitutional in that it was based upon 
valid interpretations of the succession clause 
and that it came as close to spelling out a 
practical solution to the problem as is pos- 
sible.* The only reference in the opinion 
to a possible need for constitutional amend- 
ment was a statement that the agreement 
may prove to be a persuasive precedent of 
what the Constitution means until it is 
amended or other action is taken.” 

In the meantime, Senator Kefauver had re- 
introduced the Eisenhower proposal in the 
87th Congress © and had begun attempts to 
secure a statement of position from the Ken- 
nedy administration. On March 9, 1961, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee requested a rou- 
tine report from the Department of Justice 
on the proposal; it reported almost a year 
later that no response was ever received,“ 
Nothing further occurred in the 87th Con- 
gress. 

The administration first took a position on 
the constitutional amendment question on 
June 18, 1963, when Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Nicholas de B. Katzenbach testified at 
hearings of the Constitional Amendments 
Subcommittee.* Mr. Katzenbach opposed 
the Eisenhower proposal on the grounds that 
it would be unwise to freeze into the Con- 
stitution a fixed procedure for inability de- 
terminations. However, he gave a guarded 
acquiescence to the simpler enabling amend- 
ment “ which was endorsed at that time by 
the American Bar Association, 

This proposal, which Katzenbach consid- 
ered the best of the three pending before the 
subcommittee, authorizes Congress to pro- 
vide by law a method for determining com- 
mencement and termination of inability. 
It also clarifies the status and tenure of a 
Vice President who acts as President during 
Presidential inability. 

The enabling amendment has both re- 
spectable bar support and an impressive re- 
cent history. It originated in 1957 in a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the New York State Bar 
Association composed of Arthur Dean, Elihu 
Root, and Martin Taylor. It was endorsed 
by that association in 1957, by the American 
Bar Association in 1960,“ and by the Bar As- 
sociation of the City of New York in 1962.4 
It was cosponsored in 1963 by Senators 
Kefauver and KEATING, who had previously 
sponsored competing proposals which speci- 
fied procedures for determining inability.‘ 


Id at 78. 

42 Op. Atty. Gen. No. 5, at 26 (1961). 

2 Id at 27. 

“S.J. Res. 19, 87th Cong., Ist sess. (1961). 

u Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments, “Constitutional 
Amendments,” S. Rep. No. 1305, 87th Cong., 
2d sess. 26 (Mar. 15, 1962). 

“Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, 88th Cong., Ist 
sess. 32 (1963). 

S. J. Res. 35, 88th Cong., Ist sess. (1963). 

“Statements of Cornelius W. Wickersham 
and Martin Taylor, 1957 House hearings, 32, 
35. 

See note 2 supra. 

0 17 Record of N. J. C. B. A. 185, 202 (1962). 

4 Kefauver had supported the Eisenhower 
proposal. KEATING had proposed an amend- 
ment which would establish a Presidential 
Inability Commission composed of the Speak- 
er of the House, the House minority leader, 
the Senate majority and minority leaders, 
the Secretaries of State and the Treasury, 
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(Each reserved the right to support his pre- 
vious plan for the implementing legislation 
if the enabling amendment were adopted.) 

Although this approach merely postpones 
an ultimate congressional decision on 
method, it has the obvious advantage of 
flexibility for the future. Katzenbach sug- 
gested no particular procedure for future leg- 
islation, but he did not disapprove the 
Cabinet-Vice President method of the Eisen- 
hower proposal and left the way open for it 
to be selected by a future Congress as the 
statutory method if the enabling amend- 
ment were adopted. The principal objection 
to the enabling amendment has been that 
in violation of the separation-of-powers 
principle it would permit Congress to vest in 
itself the power to make inability determi- 
nations and thus would jeopardize the in- 
dependence of the Executive. Katzenbach 
viewed the power of the President to veto 
such legislation, subject to being overridden 
by a two-thirds vote, as sufficient protection 
against inability legislation unacceptable to 
the Executive. 

This slight boost from the administration 
wasenough. The enabling amendment spon- 
sored by the ABA was quickly approved by 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments and reported to the full Judiciary 
Committee on June 25, 1963. Further favor- 
able action was considered likely until the 
untimely death of Senator Kefauver in 
August removed the responsible subcommit- 
tee chairman and the most active Senate pro- 
ponent of the measure. No action was taken 
in the Judiciary Committee. The matter was 
at a virtual standstill when the first session 
of the 88th Congress adjourned in the fall. 


AFTERMATH OF THE ASSASSINATION 


The circumstances of the Kennedy assas- 
sination and the Johnson succession to the 
Presidency produced unparalleled public 
interest in the problems of Presidential suc- 
cession and inability. But the Eisenhower 
years had proved that temporarily aroused 
public interest alone is not sufficient. The 
fact that a Senate subcommittee had ap- 
proved an inability proposal had failed twice 
in the recent past to herald further action. 
Although the Kennedy administration had 
indicated passive approval of a proposed 
amendment, much more aggressive executive 
support in the past had failed to break 
through congressional resistance. Also, the 
Eisenhower and Kennedy administrations 
had approved different proposals and there 
was little affirmative indication of any sub- 
stantial lessening of the general disagree- 
ment which stultified the House Judiciary 
efforts in 1957. 

These are some of the considerations which 
led President Walter Craig of the American 
Bar Association to convene the special 2-day 
Conference on Presidential Inability and Suc- 
cession in Washington, D.C., on January 20, 
1964. Like President Johnson’s admonition, 
“Come let us reason together,“ it was 
an attempt to find a consensus of informed 
and interested lawyers through a deliberative 
process of give-and-take discussion. No com- 
parable effort had ever been made in this 
area. It offered a fresh opportunity to cut 
through the conflict and divergence which 
had caused many to abandon the cause. 

A consensus emerged which, upon analysis, 
essentially weds the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
positions. The specific inability procedure 
of the Eisenhower proposal is combined with 
a grant to Congress of a residual power to 
alter it. This combines the flexibility of the 
enabling amendment with the substantive 
inability procedure which was so carefully 
evolved by the Eisenhower administration. 


and the Attorney General, with the Vice 
President as nonvoting Chairman. (S. J. 
Res. 125, 87th Cong., Ist sess. (1961).) 
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THE ABA CONFERENCE CONSENSUS ON 
PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY “ 


1. Agreements between the President and 
Vice President or person next in line of suc- 
cession provide a partial solution but not 
an acceptable permanent solution to the 
problem. 

The agreement has never been claimed to 
be a solution to the underlying constitu- 
tional problems. It is primarily valuable as 
an advance indication of the understandings 
of the parties of their relative positions in 
the limited situations which it contemplates. 
In the Garfield crisis such an agreement 
would probably have led Vice President Ar- 
thur to act as President. In the Wilson crisis 
it is doubtful that it would have caused any 
change. 

It provides no check against a President 
who is determined to exercise his Office al- 
though he is in fact disabled. In all events, 
it depends upon the good faith of the parties 
and has no force of law. 

2. An amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States should be adopted to 
resolve the problems which would arise in 
the event of inability of the President to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his Office. 

Although there is a respectable body of 
opinion that Congress presently has power 
to legislate to provide an inability procedure, 
the majority view is negative” and it is 
generally conceded that all uncertainties 
should be settled by a comprehensive con- 
stitutional amendment. The argument in 
favor of legislative authority is based upon 
the necessary and proper clause which au- 
thorizes Congress “to make all laws which 
may be necessary and proper for 
into execution the foregoing powers and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or office thereof.“ The 
assumed power of the Vice President to un- 
dertake the exercise of the Office in the event 
of a Presidential inability is viewed as a 
power vested in an officer of the United States 
for which Congress may legislate a means of 
execution. The same argument would per- 
mit statutory regulation of the resumption 
of Office by the President when he recovered 
from an inability. 

The persuasive answer to this argument 
is the structure of the succession clause it- 
self, which by specifically granting to Con- 
gress the power to legislate concerning the 
inability of both the President and the Vice 
President implies that such power is with- 
held when only one of the two executive 
incumbents is disabled. This distinction 
takes added weight from the fact that when 
the succession clause was drafted the Vice 
President was to be the person who received 
the second number of votes for President 
in the electoral college The clause thus 
indicates an intention to insulate these two, 
both of whom were in office as the result 
of receiving votes for the Presidency, from 
legislative inference. 


A point of the consensus outside the 
scope of this paper concerns filling vacancies 
in the Vice Presidency. It provides: 

“It is highly desirable that the office of 
Vice President be filled at all times. An 
amendment to the Constitution should be 
adopted providing that when a vacancy oc- 
curs in the office of Vice President, the Presi- 
dent shall nominate a person who, upon ap- 
proval by a majority of the elected Members 
of Congress meeting in joint session, shall 
become Vice President for the unexpired 
term.” 

«See Hansen, op. cit. supra note 6, at 101; 
1957 analysis 58; Silva, op. cit. supra note 6, 
at 91. 

50 U.S. Constitution, art. I, sec. 8, clause 18. 

1 U.S. Constitution art. IT, sec. 1, cl, 3: su- 
perseded by the 12th amendment in 1804. 
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3. The Constitution should be amended 
to provide that in the event of the death, 
resignation, or removal of the President, the 
Vice President or the person next in line of 
succession shall succeed to the Office for the 
unexpired term. 

The first of the substantive recommenda- 
tions, this would embody the Tyler prece- 
dent in the Constitution for all cases of suc- 
cession to the Presidency for reasons other 
than inability. 

4. The amendment should provide that 
in the event of the inability of the Presi- 
dent the powers and duties, but not the Of- 
fice, shall devolve upon the Vice President 
or person next in line of succession for the 
duration of the inability of the President or 
until expiration of his term of office. 

This is a corollary to the third point. As 
an interpretation of the Constitution it now 
is an underlying assumption of the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon agreement. Placing it in the 
Constitution would insure that the basis 
of the Tyler precedent would never be ex- 
tended to inability situations to preclude a 
disabled President from resuming office upon 
recovery. This would remove the uncer- 
tainty which has contributed so heavily to 
the failure of Vice Presidents to act in seri- 
ous cases of Presidential inability. 

Points 3 and 4 are largely noncontroversial 
and are included in virtually all proposed 
amendments. 

5. The amendment should provide that 
the inability of the President may be es- 
tablished by a declaration in writing of the 
President, In the event that the President 
does not make known his inability, it may 
be established by action of the Vice Presi- 
dent or person next in line of succession 
with the concurrence of the majority of the 
Cabinet, or by action of such other body 
as the Congress may, by law, provide. 

Upon ratification, such an amendment 
would provide an immediate self-implement- 
ing procedure whereby the Vice President and 
a majority of the Cabinet could determine 
the existence of an operative inability re- 
quiring the Vice President to act. In this 
respect, it follows the initial Eisenhower 
proposal and refiects a widely held opinion 
that this decision should be within the exec- 
utive branch, respecting the separation of 
powers and insuring that the decision is 
made by persons in close proximity to the 
President and presumably loyal to him. 

The provision also incorporates the prin- 
ciple of the enabling amendment previously 
supported by the ABA and by the Kennedy 
administration. It authorizes Congress, by 
law, to substitute some other inability de- 
termining body for the Vice President and 
a majority of the Cabinet acting concur- 
rently. This provides the flexibility for fu- 
ture circumstances which Deputy Attorney 
General Katzenbach thought to be impera- 
tive. If Congress attempts by law to pre- 
scribe an unacceptable procedure or to re. 
serve the determination to itself the veto 
power should protect the Executive. 

6. The amendment should provide that the 
ability of the President to resume the pow- 
ers and duties of his Office shall be estab- 
lished by his declaration in writing. In the 
event that the Vice President and the ma- 
jority of the Cabinet or such other body as 
Congress may, by law, provide shall not con- 
cur in the declaration of the President, the 
continuing inability of the President may 
then be determined by a vote of two-thirds 
of the elected Members of each House of 
Congress. 


% Since the Cabinet is not a constitutional 
term, the amendment itself should refer to 
“heads of the departments of the executive 
branch of the Government.” As a statement 
of substantive principles, the consensus de- 
liberately left draftsmanship problems to fu- 
ture implementation. 
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This point deals with the most difficult 
problem, the disabled President who none- 
theless attempts to resume the exercise of his 
Office. There is understandable reluctance 
on the part of many to deal with this contin- 
gency by constitutional provision. It ulti- 
mately could be the means of preventing an 
elected President from exercising the Office 
against his will. It is included for much the 
Same reasons the Eisenhower proposal was re- 
vised in 1958 to include a similar provision. 
The power is so closely guarded that it surely 
would be used only in a compelling case. 
The Vice President, a majority of the Cabinet 
and two-thirds of Congress must concur to 
prevent a President from resuming office. 
The congressional participation is consistent 
with the concept underlying veto and im- 
peachment; the President is subordinate 
only to a two-thirds vote of each House 
of Congress. 

Unlike the previous ABA-proposed and 
Kennedy-approved enabling amendment, 
points 5 and 6 have the Eisenhower propo- 
sal’s advantage of being self-executing. They 
could not fail because of congressional stale- 
mate or inaction. The power of decision is 
lodged in a body which is reasonably cer- 
tain to be in existence. The chief effect upon 
the procedures of the memorandum agree- 
ment would be the cautious check upon a 
disabled President’s returning to office. 

Like most new and prospective enactments, 
this one undoubtedly contains some difficul- 
ties and pitfalls not now foreseeable. If so, 
the power of Congress to establish a different 
procedure should be sufficient protection. 


CONCLUSION 


As a marriage of the two proposals which 
have the greatest past acceptance, the con- 
sensus recommendation should receive wide- 
spread acceptance. It meets the objections 
which the Kennedy administration had to 
the Eisenhower proposal and the objections 
of supporters of the Eisenhower plan to the 
enabling amendment. It does not appear to 
be subject to any legitimate criticism which 
executive branch spokesmen have leveled in 
the past at proposed amendments. The 
method by which it evolved should indicate 
widespread acceptance in academic and pro- 
fessional circles. 

Executive support continues to be the key. 
Experience has shown that no proposal so 
intimately concerned with the internal affairs 
of the Executive can secure congressional ap- 
proval without affirmative Presidential en- 
couragement. Time may also be of the es- 
sence. If public interest subsides and gen- 
eral apathy and indifference return to the 
subject of Presidential succession, the Eisen- 
hower experience shows that executive voices 
can go unheard in Congress. Only another 
crisis could then arouse the necessary pub- 
lic concern. We cannot be sure that our 
present incomplete and makeshift methods 
will let us escape the next executive crisis 
without serious damage to the Republic. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1965 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10433) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his suggestion of the 
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absence of a quorum? Before the quo- 
rum call, I wish to make a brief speech. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. I withhold it. 


U.S. ASIAN POLICY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s comments in San Fran- 
cisco about our Asian policy grossly over- 
stepped his moral and legal rights. His 
reference to an “offensive in pursuit of 
peace based on overwhelming military 
power” is as artful a piece of doubletalk 
as has been uttered in the cold war. No 
President is alone entitled to threaten 
war or to commit the United States to 
war. Before he undertakes to rattle the 
American saber, as he did in San Fran- 
cisco, he is obliged to take up the matter 
with Congress, because under the Con- 
stitution only Congress can make war, 

The President’s lamentable excuse is 
said to be that the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization gives him all the power he 
needs. But he should read the treaty 
again. It makes no provision for war by 
the Organization as a whole, much less 
by the United States acting alone. It 
calls for nothing more than consultation. 

If the President wishes to lean on 
SEATO as the excuse for what he is do- 
ing in Asia, he is at least bound to obtain 
the participation of all the members of 
the Organization. SEATO is not coping 
with the southeast Asian crisis; there 
has been no SEATO action either in 
Vietnam or in Laos. 

The only way the President can act in 
Asia under the SEATO treaty is to get 
agreement from all its members for a 
joint war effort in Laos or Vietnam or 
both. Until he does that, he is only 
seeking to deceive the American people 
by referring to it. 

The SEATO organization is in fact 
defunct. It was never anything more 
than a subterfuge of John Foster Dulles 
for American action in a part of the 
world we had not entered before. This 
administration is following a policy born 
in deception, and it is tearing up the U.S. 
Constitution in the process, to say noth- 
ing of violating our commitments under 
the United Nations Charter, particularly 
in articles 33, 37, and 51. We also are in 
clear violation of the Geneva accords. 

President Johnson is making the 
United States the world’s leading threat 
to world peace; and he will discredit 
himself and his administration in the 
eyes of history if he leaves our people 
the legacy of a unilateral war in Asia. 
Even President Eisenhower declined in 
1954 to commit this country to a uni- 
lateral war in Indochina, unsupported 
by allies or a specific mutual defense 
treaty. 

There is not now, and had never been, 
an American interest in the mainland of 
Asia, either military or financial, that 
would justify our waging war on the 
Asian mainland. 

No such interest has ever been spelled 
out in any treaty that could be remotely 
called binding on this country to com- 
mit acts of war. No such interest has 
ever been described to Congress or to the 
American people. 

A unilateral American war in Asia 
could not possibly be called defensive. 
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There is no territory of the United States 
that is threatened, and there is no treaty 
commitment to defend by war other na- 
tions in the area. To the contrary, what 
the President and his military advisers 
are proposing is the entry of the United 
States into areas it has not entered be- 
fore in Asia. 

Surely China will not sit calmly by 
while the United States takes over south- 
east Asia, and moves huge additional 
military forces into one point after an- 
other around her borders. 

The only possible result of such an 
American adventure would be that the 
United States would do Russia’s “job” 
on China, leaving the Soviet Union free 
from confinement on both her borders. 
I cannot imagine a greater service the 
United States could do the Soviet Union 
than to whittle down her Chinese ad- 
versary, at a huge and bloody cost to 
ourselves. 

I trust neither China nor Russia; but, 
Mr. President, I think we are walking 
into a trap, and I think we are walking 
into a trap while at the same time we 
are in clear violation of our interna- 
tional law obligations. 

To say we are defending freedom in 
southeast Asia is the greatest hypocrisy 
of all. As one Republican Congressman 
wrote me last week: 

The Governments of North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam are just about tweedledum 
and tweedledee, and neither the people nor 
the governments on either side would recog- 
nize democracy if they should meet it in 
broad daylight and on the main street of 
Saigon. 


It is time for the American people to 
demand that their representatives in 
Congress stand up and be heard on this 
usurpation of the power of Congress and 
on the issue of war in Asia. They should 
demand to know where Members stand 
now, before the election—not afterward, 
when it may be too late. 

The threats of war made by Admiral 
Felt make all too clear that American 
policy in southeast Asia is being made by 
the Pentagon. 

Mr. President, I never expected to live 
so long as to hear an American admiral 
announce to the world that we are going 
to war in Asia if we do not have our 
way. I never believed that a man in the 
uniform of our country would be allowed 
to exercise that function, power, which 
he pretended he had the right to exer- 
cise, in his statements in Taipei. Ad- 
miral Felt had no authority or right to 
announce in behalf of the United States 
that we will go to war in Asia. Mr. 
President, if such announcements are 
to be made, they should come from the 
President and from Congress, not from 
the American military. In my judgment, 
Dean Rusk has become little more than 
an Assistant Secretary of State, carrying 
out the war plans of the Pentagon. 

If the President has fallen in line with 
those plans, then the American people 
will have to save themselves by making 
their voices heard now, not only to the 
President, but to Congress. 

Mr. President, last night, in a speech 
I made at a Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D.C., I discussed what I 
consider to be some of the basic problems 
of morality involved in America’s course 
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of action. I expressed concern about the 
principles of American Christendom and 
the position of American churches in re- 
gard to the great moral issue that is 
raised in South Vietnam. I now repeat 
on the floor of the Senate what I said last 
night in that Presbyterian Church 
speech: I am greatly concerned about 
what is happening to the sense of Amer- 
ican moral values, to the extent that ap- 
parently we are willing to stand silently 
by, while our Government leads us into 
a war which can be of major consequence 
in southeast Asia. If it is not stopped, 
American men by the hundreds of thou- 
sands will be killed in southeast Asia, 
while fighting ignorant, illiterate Chi- 
nese and other Asians who do not know 
the difference between totalitarianism 
and freedom, and who are led by a group 
of desperate Communist leaders who no 
longer place any value on human lives. 
But in spite of the immorality of it, ap- 
parently the U.S. Government is bent on 
making war on them. 

I say, Oh, God, what has happened 
to the United States, and to our sense of 
values, that we would conduct this war- 
making operation of immorality, when 
the door of the United Nations is open 
to us for an attempted peaceful settle- 
ment of the crisis in Asia. There rests 
upon us the clear responsibility of first 
laying the problem before the United 
Nations, to see what the rest of the world 
will be willing to do in trying to stop 
the holocaust that now even the Presi- 
dent of the United States seems to be en- 
couraging. 

It is not too late to return to our 
senses. It is not too late to return to 
American ideals and to America’s past 
record of morality and commonsense. 

The proposed unilateral warmaking 
action of the United States in Asia will 
be naught but an act of international 
outlawry, in clear violation of our treaty 
commitments. I pray to my God that be- 
fore it is too late, the President will see 
the error of his ways, and will start lead- 
ing us back into the framework of inter- 
national law. 


TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY OF GI BILL 
OF RIGHTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as we celebrate the 20th anniversary of 
the original GI bill today, it marks a spe- 
cial event, for we are witnessing the dy- 
ing flame of the last birthday candle of 
what once was a glowing torch of hope 
for millions of veterans. The accom- 
plishments of the GI bill are of such 
vast consequence that it warrants a 
place in the legislative history as one of 
the most successful laws ever enacted by 
the Congress of the United States. 

On June 22, 1944, the GI bill was 
signed into law, and was to become a ma- 
jor factor in building the future of 8 mil- 
lion Americans as well as enhancing the 
human resources of this great Nation. 
This was a bill of phenomenal accom- 
plishments, and yet one which has paid 
for itself by increased revenues to the 
government. When combined with the 
Korean GI bill, this legislation has in- 
creased the resources of this country by 
almost 114 million skilled university edu- 
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cated citizens in the fields of teaching, 
engineering, science, and medicine alone, 
and in doing so we have increased the 
tax revenues of this country by more 
than a billion dollars a year in addi- 
tional taxes. 

Twenty years ago today, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed into law 
this historic bill, which stands as a 
monument to the foresighted legislators 
of the 78th Congress who provided the 
opportunity for these 8 million World 
War II veteran Americans to reenter 
civilian life with hope for the future. 
These men, of whom eight still lend their 
talents to the present Senate, realized 
the need to give readjustment assistance 
to our servicemen returning to civilian 
life. 

On this 20th anniversary of this suc- 
cessful bill, we are nearing the end of an 
era, as the educational readjustment 
benefits for returning veterans cease next 
January. As this historic period draws 
to a close, I can think of nothing more 
appropriate in building the future of our 
Nation than to reaffirm the faith that 
our predecessors showed in our veterans, 
by passing the cold war GI bill, S 5. As 
we reach this day in history, our fore- 
sighted assistance to our young veterans 
would mark the dawn of new progress 
for our Nation, if we pass S.5. The cold 
war GI bill has been pending on the 
Senate Calendar since last July; today 
there are almost 5 million veterans who 
are waiting to see if we have the same 
concern for them as was shown by the 
78th Congress under the original GI 
bill. 

In the light of the phenomenal suc- 
cess of the GI bill in boosting the prog- 
ress of our Nation, I believe the time has 
come to reignite that torch of opportu- 
nity for our cold war veterans. When 
the need for educational opportunities 
for these veterans is so apparent, and 
when previous GI bills have proven 
themselves to satisfy these needs, there 
is no alternative but to place kindling 
on the burning pace of progress by the 
passage of the cold war GI bill. In the 
words of President Roosevelt, as he 
signed the original bill into law 20 years 
ago today, this measure would give “em- 
phatic notice to our men and women in 
our Armed Forces that the American 
people do not intend to let them down.” 

Mr. President, in commemoration of 
this worthy bill, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Army Times 
of June 17, 1964, entitled “The GI Bill Is 
20,” and an article from the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars magazine of June 1964, 
“The GI Bill of Rights: Landmark of 
Opportunity,” be printed in the RECORD, 
as impressive descriptions of the accom- 
plishments of the GI bill. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Army Times, June 17, 1964] 

Tue GI Brix Is 20 

WASHINGTON:—Within 2 weeks after troops 
stormed ashore at Normandy to begin the 
invasion of Europe, President Roosevelt 
was signing legislation to give them a well- 
rounded program of special benefits when 
they returned home. 

The President signed the original GI bill 
of rights on June 22, 1944, exactly 16 days 
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after D-day landings in France. This year 
marks the 20th anniversary of not only the 
historic D-day landings but of the special 
veterans programs established to help make 
the transition from khaki to civvies when 
the war ended. 

The program, more than 2% years in the 
making, provided returning servicemen with 
loans, education, readjustment allowances, 
and expanded veterans hospitals and employ- 
ment service. Mustering-out pay was also 
provided but it was not part of the GI bill 


Pitom than 7.8 million veterans took ad- 
vantage of the educational provisions of the 
GI bill alone. Benefits for Korean veterans 
were patterned after the World War II vet- 
erans benefits program. This program is due 
to expire on January 31, 1965. 

With the exception of the service-disabled 
and war orphans training programs, the VA 
will be out of the education business entirely 
after that date, Veterans’ Administrator 
James Gleason told the House Appropria- 
tions Committee recently. 

An effort is being made by Senator RALPH 
YARBOROUGH, Democrat, of Texas, to extend 
the education and loan benefits of the GI 
bill to cold war ex-servicemen but because of 
administration opposition passage seems un- 
likely. Cold-war disabled veterans have vo- 
cational rehabilitation available to them. 
Cold war GI bill legislation was passed by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee last year. It is being tied up by the 
Senate Democratic policy committee which 
so far has refused to permit the full Senate 
to vote on the measure 

The original GI bill began to become law 
in 1942 when President Roosevelt appointed 
a committee, headed by Army Special Serv- 
ices Director Brig. Gen. Frederick H. Osborn, 
to study the problem of educating veterans 
after the war. 

The Osborn committee made its prelim- 
inary report, recommending a federally spon- 
sored education and training program for 
war veterans on October 27, 1943. One 
month later, President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress for legislation providing veterans with 
(a) mustering-out pay when they leave serv- 
ice; (b) unemployment allowances for those 
unable to find work, and (c) social security 
credits for time spent in the Armed Forces. 

A Senate resolution introduced still 1 
month later called for a congressional study 
of problems relating to the readjustment of 
World War II veterans to civil life. As a re- 
sult, a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance held extensive hearings in 
late 1943 and 1944. The first version of what 
later was to become the GI bill was intro- 
duced in the House as H.R. 3917. It in- 
cluded all the basic provisions that later be- 
came law, plus a provision for mustering- 
out pay. A similar measure, S. 1617, was 
introduced in the Senate. 

Mustering-out pay, one of the original sec- 
tions of the proposed GI bill became law on 
February 3, 1944, as a separate measure. 
The GI bill was finally approved by Con- 
gress and sent to the White House for the 
President’s signature on June 13, 1944. 

President Roosevelt, in signing the GI bill, 
said the measure gives “emphatic notice to 
the men and women in our Armed Forces 
that the American people do not intend to 
let them down.” 

During the 2 years the original GI bill was 
under discussion, more than 600 bills were 
introduced in both Houses of Congress to 
provide benefits for servicemen and women. 

The GI bill was in sharp contrast to the 
bonus scramble of World War I. 


[From VFW magazine, June 1964] 
Tue GI BILL or RIGHTS— LANDMARK 
OF OPPORTUNITY 
Born in the holocaust of the greatest war 
ever visited on the world, one of the most 
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remarkable of all veterans’ programs reaches 
its 20th birthday this year. When June 22 
arrives, few perhaps may recognize or cele- 
brate the birthday of the World War II GI 
bill, yet for America and its veterans, the 
GI bill will rank among the most important 
pieces of legislation ever to flow from the 
Halls of Congress. 

To appreciate fully how farsighted were the 
creators of this significant legislation, we 
need to recall the conditions that existed at 
the time it was passed. 

The GI bill became law on June 22, 1944, 
just 16 days after the invasion of Normandy, 
and no one at that time with any accuracy 
could predict when the war against Ger- 
many and Japan might end. 

But even in the midst of this great war, 
the sponsors of the GI bill realized the crit- 
ical need to plan ahead for the greatest 
demobilization in the Nation’s history. The 
eventual demobilization witnessed as many 
as a million men a month being discharged 
from service. 

There was an equally urgent need to plan 
ahead for readjustment. Converting combat 
veterans back to civilians was vital. 

The average length of service for World 
War I veterans was about 12 months. How- 
ever, World War II veterans were to remain 
away from the mainstream of civilian life 
almost three times longer, more than 30 
months on the average. Moreover, they 
would be returning to an uncertain economy 
as it was just beginning to retool for peace- 
time production. 

When President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
signed the bill, he declared that “this law 
gives emphatic notice to the men and women 
of our Armed Forces that the American people 
do not intend to let them down.” 

The Nation had faith in the young men 
and women who would soon be returning 
after smashing the power of fascism and 
nazism. And the veterans have kept the 
faith, for they in turn certainly have not let 
the American people down. 

Farsighted though they were, I doubt that 
even the most ardent supporters of the GI 
bill could have predicted the tremendous 
impact the law has had on our veterans, 
and on our national life. Let us take a quick 
look at the record and see why. 

In the period after the war, the GI bill 
readjustment allowance program helped tide 
nearly 9 million veterans through the initial 
period while they looked for jobs. Although 
$3.8 billion was expended in this program, 
only 900,000 veterans or about 5 percent of 
the total, exhausted their full rights to un- 
employment benefits. Most veterans just 
weren’t content with $20 a week, when they 
could be bringing home $100 from a job, or 
improving their skills and education. 

Under the education and training pro- 
visions of the bill, 7,800,000 veterans—nearly 
half of all who served during the war— 
received training. With well over 2 million 
in college and another 3,500,000 in other 
schools, veterans filled every nook and corner 
of the dormitories, laboratories, and class- 
rooms. They attended classes at 19,000 trade 
and technical schools, and quonset huts 
dotted 2,600 campuses from the University 
of Maine to the University of Southern 
California, 

About 1,400,000 veterans increased their 
skills in on-the-job training, and about 700,- 
000 learned the newest agricultural tech- 
niques in on-the-farm training. 

Altogether it was the largest program of 
adult education ever undertaken. 

Some feared that the quality of education 
would be submerged in the flood of demobi- 
lized veterans, agreeing with one prominent 
educator's dour prediction that veterans re- 
turning to school under the GI bill would 
breed “intellectual hobo jungles” on the 
campuses. 

But instead of hobo jungles the colleges 
were filled as never before with mature, seri- 
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ous-minded, studious men. Professors saw 
that the force that overcame the dreaded 
Wehrmacht and withstood Kamakazi attacks 
were not daunted by assignments and exam- 
inations, Soon educators were united in 
praising the no-nonsense attitude of this 
new breed of American student. 

Today, we are a far stronger nation for the 
infusion of the skills and knowledge gained 
through the GI bill. In our present time of 
national need, we could not do without the 
450,000 engineers, 180,000 doctors, dentists, 
and nurses, 360,000 school teachers, 150,000 
scientists, 243,000 accountants, 711,000 me- 
chanics, 383,000 construction workers, 288,- 
000 metal workers, 138,000 electricians and 
the thousands of other trained men and 
women who are helping to demonstrate to 
the world that our system can outproduce 
and outbuild the regimented hordes of com- 
munism, 

The GI bill gave the entire country an 
intellectual uplift, raising the national edu- 
cational level about a year and a half, and 
stimulating large-scale school construction 
projects. 

In addition, the GI bill may turn out to 
be the biggest bargain since the Indians 
sold Manhattan Island for $24. For the GI 
bill is paying for itself at close to $1 billion 
a year from the additional income tax paid 
by better educated, higher earning GI bill 
veterans. Soon it will be paid for, and the 
returns in higher taxes will be coming into 
a happy Treasury for decades to come. 

Also of vast benefit to the country has 
been the long-range effects of the GI bill 
loan program, the program that literally 
changed the landscape of America. One 
out of every five homes built since the end 
of World War II has been financed with 
a GI loan. 

More than 5,400,000 World War II veterans 
were granted Veterans’ Administration home, 
farm, or business loans totaling more than 
$43 billion. The 5,127,000 home loans helped 
touch off a postwar housing boom that 
turned Americans into a Nation of home- 
owners. This, of course, resulted in an 
enormous stimulus to our national econ- 
omy. For purchases of new housing dilate 
the economic arteries. Purchases of new 
furniture, new appliances, new cars follow; 
and school construction and other public 
works are not far behind as new suburban 
communities mushroom, 

Today, all America is reaping a harvest 
of jobs, higher income, and higher living 
standards, because of special legislation for 
one group of Americans—our veterans. 

Tomorrow’s harvest will be gathered in 
by our children. In fact, they are already 
beginning to reap the richest benefit of 
all * * * the real wealth that springs from 
the better educational system and environ- 
ment that the GI bill built. 

Through the instrument of the GI bill a 
generation of veterans has strengthened the 
belief that faith in the young people of 
America, and freedom for the exercise of 
their energies and talents will reward the 
Nation as well as the individual. 

As we look at the record of the last two 
decades, no one can deny that America is a 
far richer Nation than it would have been 
without the GI bill. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is a very 
able member of the Subcommittee on 
Education, of which I have the privilege 
to serve as chairman. He has pressed 
for action on what is known as the GI 
education aid bill, not only in the 88th 
Congress, but in several preceding Con- 
gresses. 

I reinforce his argument today by say- 
ing, as chairman of that subcommittee, 
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that we could not possibly pass an edu- 
cation aid bill that would be more broad, 
uniform, and democratic in its applica- 
tion than this GI bill. 

We passed a previous GI bill that 
brought educational benefit to many 
thousands of GI’s who served in World 
War II. That bill has not cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayers 1 cent. It is said, “Yes, 
Senator, it has. It carried with it huge 
appropriations that involved millions of 
dollars,” Those appropriations were in 
effect only loans. The money that was 
appropriated to finance the GI educa- 
tional bill in the beginning has been 
repaid into the Treasury of the United 
States. It will continue to be repaid into 
the Treasury over and over agan. Testi- 
mony has been given before my subcom- 
mittee by witness after witness—and it 
has withstood all challenge—that we 
cannot change the law that 2 plus 2 
equals 4. 

This is a matter of simple arithmetic. 
When we take into account the average 
lifetime earning of a college graduate, 
the average lifetime earning of a high 
school graduate, and the average life- 
time earning of a school dropout, then 
we understand the mathematics of the 
argument that I now make. It is mathe- 
matically unassailable. 

The testimony shows that the average 
college graduate earns in the neighbor- 
hood of $470,000 to $490,000. The aver- 
age lifetime earnings of a high school 
graduate are in the neighborhood of 
$270,000, $275,000, or $280,000. The 
average lifetime earnings of a high 
school dropout are in the neighborhood 
of $100,000 to $125,000. The average 
lifetime earnings of the grade school 
dropout—and there are thousands of 
them—are in the neighborhood of $70,- 
000 to $90,000, if they earn anything at 
all. Of course, thousands of them are 
on public welfare, in prisons, and other 
public institutions. 

All we have to do is take our lead pen- 
cil and see what the Federal Treasury 
received in increased tax payments that 
the GI college graduate is pouring into 
the Treasury of the United States, which 
never would have been paid had he not 
had the benefit of the GI education bill. 
That is why the senior Senator from 
Oregon points out that the Senator from 
Texas for some years has been a militant, 
and effective authority on the GI bill. 
The Senator from Texas is asking the 
taxpayer to make another investment 
by way of what amounts to a loan. He 
is also asking for an investment—not in 
terms of dollars and cents—that will re- 
pay itself over and over again as college 
graduates pay taxes in increased 
amounts over what they otherwise would 
be able to pay. He is also asking for 
something else that is pretty precious 
in democracy. He is asking for an in- 
vestment in human value. 

If we consider the problem of automa- 
tion that confronts us, and realize what 
the Yarborough bill would do to help 
solve some of the great problems of au- 
tomation that will confront us in the 
next quarter of a century, we see that 
his argument is unanswerable. We have 
to save not only tends of thousands, but 
hundreds of thousands in the next quar- 
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ter of a century from being economically 
drowned in a pool of unemployability. 

The Senator from Texas and I are not 
talking about general unemployment. 
We are talking about a great social and 
economic problem that will face hun- 
dreds of thousands of our young peo- 
ple, in that they will not even be em- 
ployable. Unless they are trained for 
employment, they will walk the streets 
and byways of America, unemployable, 
unfit for employment, untrained for em- 
ployment, regardless of the economic 
health of the country. 

Take a look at another vital statistic 
that keeps coming up before my sub- 
committee. That is the matter of train- 
ing technicians. In this day of science, 
scientists ought to be trained at the ratio 
of 4 to 1, whereas they are being trained 
at the ratio of 1 to 1. 

That cannot be justified either from 
the standpoint of human values or from 
the standpoint of the public welfare of 
this Republic. 

The Senator from Texas has been try- 
ing to get Congress, before it is too late, 
to face the facts involved in the so-called 
GI education bill. His case is unanswer- 
able. 

I am at a loss to understand the 
lethargy that characterizes Congress, I 
am at a loss to understand the opposi- 
tion of the administration. But I say 
to my colleagues that we ought to pass 
the bill and put it on the President’s 
desk. That is where the bill belongs. 

We talk about problems of poverty. 
We talk about problems of economically 
depressed areas, This bill will go a long 
way toward alleviating many of the prob- 
lems consonant with and germane to 
these problems. We have an opportunity 
to pass a bill that will bring educational 
assistance to a group of people who 
highly deserve it. Arguments may later 
be made about what our veterans are en- 
titled to, but I am at a loss to understand 
one kind of opposition to the bill— 
namely, that, after all, the Senator is not 
talking about veterans who served in 
time of war. 

These are dislocated veterans. They 
are men who are victims of an unfair 
draft system. Congress is also derelict 
for not doing something to make the 
Selective Service System equitable. It is 
not equitable. 

I listened to the testimony of the 
critics of the Selective Service System. 
If these boys are to be drafted under an 
unfair Selective Service System, if their 
lives are to be dislocated as we are dis- 
locating them, this Government at least 
owes them the obligation of giving them 
an opportunity to obtain an education 
when they get out of that service. It is 
said that military service is a duty of 
citizenship. But it is a duty shared by 
every single citizen and yet only a small 
handful actually perform it. How do the 
rest of our citizens perform it except by 
equalizing the burden through a GI bill? 

I know of no argument, and I have 
listened to no argument, throughout the 
hearings on the GI bill that stands up 
against analysis. We owe a duty to these 
servicemen, and we ought to pass this 
education bill in this session of Congress 
without further delay. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon for his very per- 
suasive and effective comments. I wish 
to associate myself with the comments 
which the very able Senator has made 
about the bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief observation in 
connection with the statement made by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call to the Senator’s attention the fact 
that the rule of germaneness is in ef- 
fect, and that if he speaks on a subject 
other than the Interior appropriation 
bill, he will have to do so under unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak 
briefly concerning the remarks made by 
the Senator from Oregon heretofore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment briefly upon the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]. This is a very necessary 
bit of legislation. It is very important 
to our young people. Although there are 
many pressing problems, I know of no 
more pressing problem at the moment 
facing many of our young people than 
the problem of providing themselves 
with education and training. 

The unemployment rolls today, more 
than ever before, demonstrate that there 
should be a method of providing our 
young people with an education, and that 
the problem is going to become increas- 
ingly more difficult in the years to come 
than it has been in the past. 

I should also like to comment on the 
statement by the Senator from Oregon 
concerning the draft law. I think it is 
highly important that we modernize the 
approach for obtaining the young men 
who are to give of their time, brains, and 
their future in many cases, in the field of 
selective service. 

I can only say that I hope the Senator 
will continue to make his fight. I would 
like to join him in his fight for a mod- 
ernization of the system of taking our 
young men into the service. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may make a 
reply? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. There is in the commit- 
tee a companion bill that is on a par with 
the Yarborough GI bill, and that is the 
bill of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the student loan bill. That bill 
is before my subcommittee. Committee 
hearings have been held on it. I hope 
that within the next week it will be in 
condition to be reported to the full com- 
mittee. I hope it can be placed on the 
calendar within the next 2 weeks. 

If Congress could pass the Yarborough 
cold war GI bill and the Hartke student 
loan guarantee bill, we would strike two 
terrific blows in the struggle of many 
young men to obtain an education. 
There are two needed pieces of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank the Senator. 

In addition to what the Senator has 
said, I point out that if we do not get 
into the question of the Selective Service 
System, modernize it, and approach it 
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from an objective viewpoint, even though 
the Yarborough bill and the bill I intro- 
duced are passed, they will not, in and 
of themselves, provide a solution to the 
very pressing problem. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—INDEFINITE 
POSTPONEMENT OF S. 1937 AND 
S. 1732 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the Interior appro- 
priation bill, H.R. 10433. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Interior ap- 
propriation bill is the pending business, 
I should like, with the consent of the 
Senate, to make a unanimous-consent 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The unanimous- 
consent request is that Calendar No. 844 
(S. 1937) and Calendar No. 848 (S. 1732) 
be indefinitely postponed and taken off 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the bills will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
the Senate now operating under the rule 
of germaneness? Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 


correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am sure 
it is all right, but could we have a brief 
identification of those two bills? 

After seeing what those bills are, Mr. 
President, I have no objection. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
simply for clarification on this side of the 
aisle, those two bills are now rendered 
unnecessary by the passage of the civil 
rights bill the other day. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10433) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield in order that I may ask 
that the rule of germaneness may be 
waived for an insertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President (Mr. 
McGovern in the chair), I am sure that 
the people of this country are watching 
with interest and with concern the in- 
flammatory antics of Dr. Martin Luther 
King in St. Augustine. 

I frequently hear the question asked: 
What are the people of Florida thinking 
about that situation? To answer that 
question, in part, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
able editorial published in the Tampa 
Tribune, entitled “The Fire Walker,” of 
last Saturday, June 20. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE FRE WALKER 

The Reverend Martin Luther King is a 

professional fire walker, who dances bare- 
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footed over the glowing coals of racial pas- 
sion. 

If the fire goes out, so does the act. That 
would leave the Reverend Mr. King with no 
audience—a dreary prospect, indeed, for one 
who has helped make a President and bailed 
himself out of jail a few days ago to pick up 
an honorary degree from Yale. 

Thus, when the red-hot conflict at St. Au- 
gustine appeared to be at the point of cooling, 
the King forces applied themselves to the 
bellows. Demonstrators leaped into the 
pool of a segregated motel, sending the man- 
ager into a foolish frenzy and bringing po- 
lice on the run to strike out wildly at the 
trespassers in the water. 

It would have been all quite comical— 
except that it came at the very time that the 
St. Johns County grand jury and commu- 
nity leaders were proposing measures to re- 
store racial peace. King made sure that the 
fire would keep burning by delivering a de- 
mand that the grand jury reconvene to ap- 
point a biracial committee now, instead of 
after the 30-day truce the jury had proposed. 
It was, quite properly, rejected. 

It’s true that St. Augustine law enforce- 
ment officers and community leaders have 
shown a muddleheaded response to the inte- 
gration assault. They should have recog- 
nized that, as the oldest city in the United 
States, preparing to celebrate next year its 
400th birthday with Federal help, St. Augus- 
tine was peculiarly vulnerable to publicity- 
seeking racial demonstrations. Earlier ef- 
forts toward biracial talks on desegregation 
of motels and restaurants, and a sterner hand 
in controlling white hoodlums, would have 
frustrated the play for national attention. 

But the largest blame must rest upon Mar- 
tin Luther King. 

His demonstrations cannot possibly be jus- 
tified as a means of gaining the Negroes right 
of access to public accommodations. 

It has been known to him and the Na- 
tion for the last 10 days that the passage of 
the civil rights bill by the Senate was as- 
sured. It is expected to become law July 4. A 
major provision of the bill prohibits discrimi- 
nation by hotels, motels, restaurants, lunch 
counters, theaters and other “places of pub- 
lic accommodation.” A committee repre- 
senting such businesses in St. Augustine—in- 
cluding the motel which was the target of 
the swimming pool jump-in—already had 
publicly promised that they would abide by 
“present and future laws.” 

So what could the Reverend Mr. King ex- 
pect to gain for the St. Augustine Negro by 
his continuing inflammatory campaign? 

Nothing—except bitterness from white 
citizens of previously tolerant mind. The 
only person who could benefit from the 
senseless tumult is Martin Luther King, in 
nationwide publicity which will help tie on 
his self-sewn mantle of Negro leadership. 

After the public and press become bored 
with the performance at St. Augustine, we 
can be sure that Fire-walker King will move 
on to new stands and fresh audiences. He'll 
go unscarred—but his discarded coals will 
sear racial relations at St. Augustine for a 
long time to come. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
editorial was written by a moderate, 
peace-loving gentleman of the highest 
standing, who is known as a friend of the 
Negro race. 

I hope that Senators will read this edi- 
torial with interest and concern, because 
it shows what the best thinking of the 
people of Florida is, and how they feel 
about these interruptions to their local 
affairs in Florida by the invader and 
troublemaker, Dr. King. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, House 
bill 10433, the bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, is now before the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments to H.R. 10433 be 
agreed to en bloc; that the bill, as so 
amended, be considered as original text 
for the purpose of further amendment; 
and that no points of order against legis- 
lation in an appropriation bill be waived. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the request of the Senator from 
Arizona, these amendments are to be 
agreed to en bloc, and in no way fore- 
closes subsequent amendments and in no 
way forecloses a motion to suspend the 
rule which has already been previously 
filed at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. With that understand- 
ing, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are agreed to en bloc, 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 


On page 5, line 18, after the word “mu- 
seums”, to strike out “$95,200,000” and in- 
sert 897,010,000“. 

On page 6, line 2, after the word “law”, to 
strike out “$40,178,000” and insert “$40,490,- 

On page 6, line 13, after the word “con- 
tract”, to strike out “$46,700,000” and insert 
“$47,315,000”. 

On page 7, line 5, after “section 203”, to 
— 5 out “$17,000,000” and insert 617.210. 

On page 10, line 10, after the word “Basin”, 
to strike out “$29,000,000” and insert “$29,- 
150,000”. 

On page 11, line 5, after the word “rights”, 
to strike out “$23,800,000” and insert “$26,- 
006,600”. 

On page 11, line 13, after the word “prop- 
erty”, to strike out 83, 700, 000“ and insert 
“$4,700,000”, and in line 15, after the word 
“to”, to strike out “$11,300,000” and insert 
“$12,300,000”. 

On page 11, line 21, after “section 203”, to 
en out “$29,000,000” and insert 829,122, 
On page 12, line 14, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “ninety-four” and insert 
“one hundred and fifteen”, and in line 15, 
after the word “vehicles”, to insert “of which 
ninety-four shall be”. 

On page 12, line 22, after the word “Rec- 
reation”, to strike out “$2,700,000” and in- 
sert 82,322,000“. 

On page 13, line 1, after the word “Samoa”, 
to strike out “$15,300,000” and insert “$16,- 
300,000”. 

On page 14, line 13, after “1963”, to strike 
out “$10,000,000” and insert “$11,464,000”. 

On page 18, line 6, after the word “activi- 
ties”, to strike out “$65,930,000" and insert 
“$67,682,000”, and at the beginning of line 7, 
to strike out “$10,800,000” and insert “$11,- 
000,000”. 
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On page 19; line 13, after the word “substi- 
tutes”, to strike out “$30,100,000 and insert 
“$30,295,000”. 

On page 19, line 18, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$9,300,000” and insert “$9,485,- 
000”, 

On page 21, line 10, after “(74 Stat. 337)”, 
to strike out “$6,336,000” and insert “$6,836,- 
000”. 

On page 22, line 22, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$17,832,900” and insert “$18,- 
669,900”. 

On page 24, line 18, after the word “Ref- 
uge”, to strike out “$33,550,000” and insert 
“$34,330,000”. 

On page 24, line 24, after the word “there- 
in”, to strike out “$6,074,700” and insert 
“$7,275,300”. 

On page 25, line 13, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “one hundred and twen- 
ty-four” and insert “one hundred and 
twenty-nine”, and in line 14, after the word 
“vehicles”, to insert “of which one hundred 
twenty-four shall be”. 

On page 27, line 2, after “(42 U.S.C. 1958a— 
1958g)”’, to strike out “$2,250,000” and insert 
“$2,300,000”, and in line 3, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$230,000” and insert 
“$250,000”. 

On page 27, at the beginning of line 8, to 
strike out “$4,173,000” and insert ‘$4,230,- 
600”, 

On page 27, line 19, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out “$4,065,000” and in- 
sert “$4,110,500”. 

On page 30, at the beginning of line 15, to 
strike out 814.596, 000“ and insert ‘“$150,- 
419,000“, and in line 20, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “$500,000” and insert 
“$730,000”. 

On page 31, line 3, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$30,019,000” and insert “$32,- 
728,000”. 

On page 33, line 22, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “one hundred and four- 
teen” and insert “one hundred and forty- 
four”, and in line 23 after the word “ve- 
hicles”, to insert “of which one hundred and 
fourteen shall be“. 

On page 35, line 8, to strike out “$65,000” 
and insert 870,000“. 

On page 36, line 6, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “$61,500,000” and insert “$61,- 
730,000“. 

On page 36, line 15, after “(42 U.S.C. 
2004a)”, to strike out “$8,000,000” and in- 
sert “$8,085,000”, 

On page 37, line 19, after “(5 U.S.C. 2131)”, 
to strike out “$650,000” and insert “$725,000”. 

On page 38, line 2, after “(43 Stat. 463)”, 
to strike out “$500,000” and insert “$550,000”, 
and in line 3, after the word “available”, to 
insert a colon and “Provided, That of such 
amount $50,000 shall be available only for 
the purpose of making relocation payments 
comparable to those provided for in title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1450-1464) .” 

On page 38, line 14, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$2,000,000” and 
insert “$2,175,000”, and in line 15 after the 
word “available”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That of such amount $175,000 shall 
be available only for the purpose of making 
relocation payments comparable to those 
provided for in title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1450-1464) .” 

On page 40, line 10, after the word “Park”, 
to strike out “$1,275,000” and insert “$1,776,- 
000”. 

At the top of page 43, to insert: 

“ALASKA TEMPORARY CLAIMS COMMISSION 


“Salaries and expenses 


“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of section 46 of the Alaska Omni- 
bus Act (73 Stat. 152-153), including serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the Act 
of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), $33,000, to 
be immediately available.” 


On page 43, after line 7, to insert: 
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“COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF PUERTO 
RICO 
“Salaries and expenses 

“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of Public Law 88-271, approved 
February 20, 1964, $250,000, to be immedi- 
ately available and to remain available until 
June 30, 1966.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
committee, as indicated on page 1 of the 
report, considered budget estimates in 
the amount of $1,035,961,000, including 
indefinite appropriations of receipts, for 
the agencies and bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and for the related 
agencies listed on page 2 of the report. 
Excluded from this bill are the South- 
eastern Power Administration, the 
Southwestern Power Administration, the 
Bonneville Power Administration, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Also included in this bill are supple- 
mental appropriations in the amount of 
$35,672,000. The amount of the budget 
estimates for these supplemental appro- 
priations was $37,058,000, of which $283,- 
000 came to the Congress after the House 
had acted on this appropriation bill and 
thus were not considered by the other 


The committee rerommends definite 
appropriations of $1,014,116,400, includ- 
ing supplemental amounts for fiscal year 
1964. This is $20,050,800 more than the 
House allowance; and is $6,734,600 under 
the budget estimates. 

The committee recommends the fol- 
lowing major increases over the House 
allowances: 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, $2,947,000, 
which includes $1,810,000 for educational 
and welfare services; National Park Serv- 
ice, $3,479,100, which includes $2,073,600 
for reconstruction of Ford’s Theater in 
Washington, D.C.; Office of Territories, 
$2,464,000; Geological Survey, $1,752,000, 
including $1 million for a nuclear re- 
search building in Denver; Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, $1,980,600; 
and forest protection and utilization, 
$4,532,000. 

It is the committee’s opinion that the 
changes recommended will set up a de- 
sirable and balanced program for the 
agencies provided for in the bill, and will 
make possible better conservation and 
utilization of the natural resources of 
this country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to offer an amendment under 
my own name and that of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
to the bill. 

I have taken up this amendment with 
the chairman of the committee and with 
the senior minority member on the com- 
mittee, and I believe there is no objection 
to this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 39, it 
is proposed to strike out all after the 
comma in line 2 down to and including 
the colon in line 4, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “received by the 
Board for the benefit of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts 
prior to July 1, 1965:”’. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the purpose of the amendment is to 
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change the language offered by the House 
with relation to private contributions to 
the John F. Kennedy Cultural Center. 
Under the authorization bill, the Gov- 
ernment puts up $15.5 million, or so much 
of the amount that is met by private 
contributions. 

Under the language which came from 
the House in the pending bill, and which 
was not called to my personal attention 
until after the Senate committee had 
acted, no money that was raised by pri- 
vate subscription and expended prior to 
July 1, 1965, would be eligibie to be con- 
sidered in matching contributions put up 
by the Government. 

That money was raised by private 
subscription. It amounted to more than 
$1.5 million, and it was raised to stim- 
ulate the cultural center before it be- 
came a memorial to the late President. 

My amendment is approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget, as shown by a 
statement made by Elmer B. Staats, 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the statement printed in the REC- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1964. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Your telegram 
of June 18, 1964, requests comments from 
the Bureau of the Budget concerning lan- 
guage proposed to amend H.R. 10433, a bill 
making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes, The bill, as passed by the 
House of Representatives, would appropriate 
funds to the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts to match the amounts re- 
ceived by the Center in gifts, bequests, and 
devises. I am informed that the General 
Accounting Office has indicated that the 
language of the bill will not provide for 
the matching of funds received and ex- 
pended prior to July 1, 1964. 

The proposed amendment would cause the 
pertinent provision on pages 38 and 39 of 
the bill to read as follows: 

“For expenses, not otherwise provided, nec- 
essary to enable the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts to carry out the purposes of the 
Act of September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1698), as 
amended, including construction, such 
amounts which in the aggregate will equal 
gifts, bequests, and devises of money, securi- 
ties, and other property, received by the 
Board for the benefit of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts prior to July 
1, 1965: Provided, That the total amount 
appropriated by this paragraph shall not 
exceed $15,500,000.” 

Our review indicates that the amended 
language would accomplish your objective— 
to enable funds received and expended before 
July 1, 1964 (as well as funds received dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1965), to be included in 
those to be matched by the appropriation. 
The Bureau of the Budget favors the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Sincerely, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Deputy Director. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have taken 
this matter up with the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
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with the ranking minority member. 
They have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have no objection. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr, MCNAMARA. I understand the 
amendment would not change the figure 
that has been authorized—$15.5 million. 
Is that correct? The amendment the 
Senator suggests would be within that 
limitation. Is that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. This would not change the 
Government contribution in any way. 
It would permit private contributions 
which were made and expended to be 
included as a part of the total which will 
be matched by the Federal contribution. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I have no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. This is a very sound 
amendment, and I commend the Senator 
for offering it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I call up my 
amendments No. 566. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be not read at this 
point but printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments, ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor are as follows: 

On page 5, line 18, strike out “$97,010,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$95,200,000”. 

On page 6, line 3, strike out “$40,490,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$40,178,000”. 

On page 6, line 13, strike out “$47,315,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$46,600,000”. 

On page 7, line 5, strike out “$17,210,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$17,000,000”. 

On page 10, line 10, strike out “$29,150,000 
and insert in lieu thereof “$29,000,000”. 

On page 11, line 5, strike out “$26,006,600” 
and insert in lieu thereof 823,800,000“. 

On page 11, line 21, strike out “$29,122,500” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$29,000,000”. 

On page 14, line 1, strike out “$16,300,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$15,300,000”. 

On page 14, lines 13 and 14, strike out 
“$11,464,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$10,000,000”. 

On page 18, line 6, strike out “$67,682,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$65,930,000”. 

On page 18, line 7, strike out “$11,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$10,800,000”. 

On page 19, line 13, strike out “$30,295,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$30,100,000”. 

On page 19, line 19, strike out “$9,485,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$9,300,000”. 

On page 21, line 10, strike out “$6,836,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$6,336,000”. 

On page 22, line 22, strike out “$18,669,900” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$17,817,900”. 

On page 24, line 18, strike out “$34,330,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $33,485,000”. 

On page 24, line 24, strike out 87,275,300“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,593,000”. 

On page 27, line 3, strike out 82.300, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,250,000”. 

On page 27, line 3, strike out “$250,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$230,000”. 

On page 27, line 8, strike out “$4,230,600” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$4,173,000”. 

On page 27, line 19, strike out “$4,110,500” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$4,065,000”. 
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On page 30, line 15, strike out “$150,419,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 148,596,000“. 

On page 30, line 20, strike out “$730,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$500,000”. 

On page 31, line 3, strike out “$32,728,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $29,944,000”. 

On page 35, line 8, strike out “$70,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof 865,000“. 

On page 36, line 6, strike out 861,730,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$61,500,000”. 

On page 36, line 15, strike out “$8,085,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$7,715,000”. 

On page 37, line 20, strike out $725,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$650,000”. 

On page 38, line 2, beginning with 8550, 
000” strike out all through the period in line 
7 and insert in lieu thereof “$500,000, to be 
immediately available.” 

On page 38, line 14, beginning with “$2,- 
175,000” strike out all through the period 
in line 18 and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,000,000, to be immediately available.” 

On page 39, line 21, strike out “$15,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$14,700,000”. 

On page 40, line 10, strike out $1,776,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,275,000”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, my 
amendment would cut more than $22 
million from the Interior Department 
appropriation bill. The amendment 
would eliminate all items not requested in 
the President’s budget as well as budg- 
eted items not approved by the House of 
Representatives. 

The Congress and the American people 
enjoyed the biggest tax cut in history 
this year. The other side of the tax cut 
coin must be economy if this Congress is 
to be responsible and avoid inflation. 

House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees have included in the Inte- 
rior appropriations bill dozens of items 
which were not a part of the President’s 
budget. This is the old “you scratch my 
back I’ll scratch yours“ pork barrel. 

My amendment would eliminate 82 
items, none of which appear in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, representing $13,712,000 of 
taxpayer money. It would also cut al- 
most $9 million added to the House bill by 
the Senate committee. 

For example, $3,593,000 was provided 
in the budget for the construction of 
sport fish facilities. The House added a 
number of unbudgeted projects and in- 
creased these appropriations by $2,481,- 
000 over the budget estimate. The bill as 
reported from the Senate appropriates 
$7,275,300, which represents an increase 
of 22 projects and more than 100 percent 
in the budget request for sport fish, hard- 
ly an iron necessity. My amendment 
would reduce these funds to the budget 
figure of $3,593,000. 

These increases include increases made 
by the House. I wish to list them briefly. 
Construction of Narragansett 

Marine Game Fish Research 


Laboratory, Rhode Island... $500,000 
Continuing construction at fol- 
lowing hatcheries: 
CCC 61. 000 
Saratoga, WVyo——— 188, 000 
Sor (. 210, 000 
Mescalero, N. Mex 266, 000 
Dale Hollow, Tenn 214, 000 
Harrison Lake, Va 78, 000 
Wytheville, va 190, 000 
Quilcene, Wasn 44, 700 
Quinault, Wash. (planning) 50, 000 
Greers Ferry Dam, Ark 177, 000 
Coleman, Cali 247, 000 
c 256, 000 
Subtotal. 2-22--.-5--.--.. 2, 481, 700 
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In addition, the Senate increased 
budget estimate by adding the following: 


Continuing construction (im- 
provements) at following 
hatcheries: 

Natchitoches, La. (ELLENDER). 5175, 500 
Leetown, W. Va. (Brno of West 

Fugen,, ⸗ 3 eee 180, 000 
Fish Genetics Research Lab, 

Beulah, Wyo. (MCGEE) ..... 100, 000 
Bozeman, Mont. (MANSFIELD) .. 183, 000 
Corning, Ark. (FULBRIGHT, Mo- 

anl. enscn cena 99, 000 
Mammoth Spring, Ark. (Mc- 

nnn 

. 55, 500 

Carbon Hill, Ala 36, 000 

Springville, Utah (Moss) 168, 000 

Berlin, - N., ð x 8 203, 600 

Sub total.. 1. 200, 000 
Grand total of both 

House and Senate. . 3, 682, 300 


As I say, not one penny was requested 
by the Johnson administration for these 
items; yet the Senate and House have 
added them. 

The President’s budget request is the 
end product of an exhaustive examina- 
tion of budget priorities by experts with 
no special-interest ax to grind. The 
Budget Bureau gives every agency full 
consideration but must keep overall 
spending within the Nation’s capacity to 
pay. It must say no to the strongest 
type of political pressure. 

This year especially, the Senate has a 
responsibility to stay within the Presi- 
dential guidelines forged by this rigorous 
budget process unless there is over- 
whelming evidence that the public inter- 
est would suffer. 

I hope that those who so strongly at- 
tack budget deficits and increased Gov- 
ernment spending will join me in my at- 
tempt to keep Federal expenditures with- 
in reasonable limits. 

It is true, and no one can deny it, that 
the overall effect of the bill is a small 
decrease in the budget request of some- 
thing like 1 percent. However, I call 
attention to the fact that there is an in- 
crease over last year’s appropriation. 
On the basis of the report, at page 43, 
according to the table there, there was 
an $82 million total increase, which in- 
cludes about $47 million in the 1965 ap- 
propriations and $35 million in the sup- 
plemental appropriations of 1964. 

In other words, for the Interior De- 
partment in the pending bill the Senate 
provides an additional $74 million. If 
we include the borrowing authorization, 
it is an additional $82 million more than 
was appropriated last year. 

My amendment reduces each item to 
the level requested by the administra- 
tion, or to the level the Senate and House 
had cut, whichever is lower. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to support the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. I hope the Senate will approve 
it. The bill, as reported, carries a pro- 
posed increase of between 7½ and 8 per- 
cent over the amount appropriated last 
year. 

The President, in his message in Jan- 
uary, made much of his intention and 
his desire to hold spending down to last 
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year’s level; yet we find the administra- 
tion consistently asking for increases. 

Expenditures cannot be held down to 
last year’s level if we are going to appro- 
priate 7 or 8 percent or more on each 
appropriation bill during the year. 

This is the place to start our reduc- 
tions. I think this amendment should 
be adopted. It would merely roll the 
appropriation back toward last year’s 
level by cutting off $22 million. It would 
still leave the total at $52 million over 
last year. 

Before this week is out we shall be 
asked to increase the debt ceiling by 
about $9 billion to allow the Government 
to finance last year’s deficit. Certainly 
if we continue to increase as proposed in 
the various appropriation bills, next year 
we shall have to increase the debt limit 
again by another $8 or $10 billion. 

Sometime this will have to stop. The 
time to stop it is now, and the place is 
here in Congress on the appropriation 
bills. I shall certainly support the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. I appreciate his state- 
ment. It seems to me that in a year in 
which we have given ourselves and all 
other taxpayers a substantial tax cut, a 
part of that tax cut should include keep- 
ing faith by keeping spending down as 
much as we possibly can. 

It is true, as President Kennedy said 
before his assassination, that there is 
spending which is vital to our Nation. 
In President Kennedy’s view this in- 
cludes defense, space activities, and in- 
terest on the national debt. It was only 
in these areas according to President 
Kennedy in which there would be spend- 
ing increases, not in spending for the 
Interior Department. 

President Johnson has made an em- 
phatic and popular case for spending 
less. Here is an opportunity for Con- 
gress to reduce with a sharp, precise, 
discriminating scalpel, not a meat ax. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Utah. 


Mr. MOSS. I should like to have the 
Senator from Arizona yield, because I 
am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], which 
would cut back the 1965 fiscal year ap- 
propriations for the Interior Department 
and related agencies (H.R. 10433) as rec- 
ommended by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and slow down both resource 
development and conservation in the 
western part of this country. 

The amounts by which the Senate 
Committee has increased these appropri- 
ations are very modest, and the totals 
are still considerably below the budget 
estimates. The amount which would be 
appropriated for the Interior Department 
is $11 million below budget estimates, and 
the totals in the entire bill some $12 mil- 
lion below. 

H.R. 10433 provides funds for all De- 
partment of Interior activities except 
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reclamation and power, and all Forest 
Service activities except forest highways, 
as well as funds for some related agen- 
cies. It is one of the most important 
which comes before the Senate each year 
so far as western development and prog- 
ress is concerned. It is our “meat and 
potatoes” bill—as important to us as 
would be a dairy and corn bill rolled up 
in one to the Midwest, or a composite to- 
bacco and cotton bill to the South. 

The West could never have been 
opened up and made a participating part 
of this great country without some of 
the programs funded in this bill. We are 
still dependent on them for the orderly 
and full development of our area. In 
fact, if anything, some of them are more 
important now than they were when 
they were first established. 

During the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury, and the first years of this century, 
when the West was being pioneered and 
plowed and logged, we wasted and plun- 
dered our resources as if there were no 
end to them. We used what we had in- 
discriminately. We allowed some re- 
sources to be depleted and others to 
deteriorate through lack of care. It was 
not until President Theodore Roosevelt 
instituted a giant conservation program 
and we began to carry it out, that we ar- 
rested our resource exploitation. We 
must continue to protect our resources, 
and to do so we must finance at a reason- 
able level the programs designed to con- 
serve and develop them in an orderly way. 

The Department of the Interior budget 
request for the fiscal year 1965 was a 
“bare bones” request to begin with. As 
we all know, President Johnson made a 
heroic effort in submitting his budget re- 
quests to keep them as low as possible 
because he anticipated a loss of revenue 
through a reduction in Federal taxes. 
Everybody supports him in his efforts to 
hold the line on Federal spending—we 
all know he is doing what must be done. 

On the other hand, we also know we 
must continue to face up to the chang- 
ing needs and problems of the times, and 
that means we must be realistic as to how 
and where our cuts are made. Certainly 
all thoughtful people agree it would be 
foolish in the extreme to neglect our nat- 
ural resources. 

Also, there is another point to be taken 
into consideration. It is now about 6 
months since the fiscal year 1965 budget 
requests were submitted to Congress. 
During that time there have been new 
developments which have changed our 
requirements, and increased some of our 
problems. This is to be expected, and I 
am glad that the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee faced up to the fact 
that by the time this bill became law 
some adjustments would have to be made. 
The additional amounts recommended 
for appropriation to meet these growing 
needs are modest indeed. 

The Senator from Wisconsin argues 
that we should cut even below the Presi- 
dential budget requests because of the 
tax cut which reduced revenues. The 
President anticipated what the tax cut 
would do to our revenues when he pre- 
pared the budget—but the bill is already 
below the levels suggested by the Presi- 
dent. Also, there is every evidence that 
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the increased economic activity which it 
was expected the tax cut would engender 
is showing up even earlier and stronger 
than was expected. So the economic 
outlook of the country has never been 
better. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we 
would be most shortsighted and unwise 
to reduce below levels in this bill as re- 
ported the funds for activities which the 
Department of the Interior and related 
agencies bill finances—the management 
of our public lands, our Indian affairs, 
our national parks, our territories and 
possessions, our mines and geological 
surveys, our fish and wildlife, our forests 
and some of our other park and plan- 
ning agencies. 

At my request, two amendments were 
added by the Appropriations Committee 
for my State of Utah, and I feel they can 
be amply justified. 

The first was an amendment providing 
$168,000 for the rehabilitation of the 
Federal fish hatchery at Springville, 
Utah, and the second, an amendment in- 
creasing by $250,000 the amount pro- 
posed for the watershed research pro- 
gram at the new Forestry Sciences 
Laboratory at Logan, Utah. I would 
like to discuss each very briefly. 

The Springville National Fish Hatch- 
ery has been a Utah landmark for many 
years. It is running out of water, and 
the hatchery building, a 47-year-old 
wooden structure, is outmoded and badly 
deteriorated. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service says the hatchery needs a com- 
plete renovation. 

At present the hatchery produces rain- 
bow and brook trout, and some warm 
water fish for distribution to waters in 
national forests, Indian reservations, and 
military reservations. The decreasing 
water supply makes it more and more 
difficult to meet current production levels 
of 75,000 pounds of trout a year. 

The Appropriations Committee agreed 
to make available in the fiscal year 1965 
the sum of $168,000 to undertake the first 
phase of the rehabilitation of the Spring- 
ville Fish Hatchery, with the second 
phase, costing only $78,000, to be under- 
taken later on. This is a small increase 
in the appropriation levels of the In- 
terior bill, but a most urgent one, in my 
estimation. 

An additional $250,000 recommended 
for the Forestry Sciences Laboratory 
at the Utah State University in Logan 
is programed for research in watershed 
management, range management, in- 
sect and disease control, and recreation. 
Improving the vegetation and water yield 
of the high mountain watersheds above 
the Great Basin, which includes parts of 
Nevada and Wyoming, as well as Utah, 
is most important. The laboratory is 
designed to get answers to the problems 
in this area, and to develop techniques to 
meet them. Only by increasing the re- 
search budget for the Forestry Sciences 
Laboratory can we be assured that we 
will produce the answers as soon as we 
need them. 

I commend the members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and particu- 
larly of the Interior Subcommittee, for 
the realistic bill which was reported to 
the floor for action, and I ask that the 
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efforts of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE] to reduce the appropria- 
tion levels in the bill be rejected. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It seems to me that 
if we are to consider this kind of pro- 
posal, we must discuss it in more than 
generalities. The Senator from Utah 
has made an excellent, pursuasive, and 
appealing statement. 

If we consider the particular items 
that my amendment proposes to cut, we 
can say that this really does not consti- 
tute any cutback in appropriations for 
the necessary and vital program for nat- 
ural resources. 

Let me take up individually the few 
items which would be cut below the 
budget estimate. 

Funds for the operation of Indian 
school facilities and improvement of op- 
erations of existing facilities: The House 
cut this item $1,710,000. It did so be- 
cause there were 571 vacant positions as 
of December 31 that had not been filled. 
In other words, the money had been 
appropriated, and teachers had been 
sought, but they could not be found. 

The amount that would be appropri- 
ated in the bill, after the House cut, if 
my amendment should be adopted, would 
still provide for an additional 2,253 po- 
sitions. So no one can argue that this 
bureau is being starved or cut to the 
bone. There is still an allowance for a 
substantial increase. 

The next item which would be cut be- 
low the budget request is the manage- 
ment of park and other areas, for com- 
mercial power and telephone connection 
charges. 

The House reduced that amount, but 
gave $100,000 additional. It did so be- 
cause the agency itself, the National 
Park Service testified its top priority 
costs would be covered by a 5-percent in- 
crease. This the House and my amend- 
ment allows. 

It seems to me that in this year, when 
we have, as the Senator from Utah said, 
a booming country, when we have every 
reason for keeping Government spending 
within limits, the top priority require- 
ments are all that should be allotted for 
the Park Service, important as the Park 
Service is. It is not so essential as de- 
fense. If we give it top priority based on 
a 5-percent increase allowed by the 
House, that is sufficient. 

The next item is national science and 
wildlife management studies. This is 
a fine program, one to which no one can 
object. 

The House allowed $100,000, which is 
enough to start a new program. My 
amendment allows that. The additional 
$50,000 the Senate would allow is cer- 
tainly not essential. 

A large item is for the rehabilitation of 
Guam. The House had deleted funds 
due to slippage. After a study, the House 
indicated that $2,464,000 was not neces- 
sary on the basis of past experience with 
unobligated balances. 

The next item is in the Geological Sur- 
vey—surveys, investigation, and research. 
For work on the National Atlas, the 
House appropriated $140,000; $206,000 
was eliminated, because $140,000 was 
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about the current level, and it was felt 
that that was adequate. Last year, the 
Senate eliminated the entire item. On 
the basis of experience, it seems that the 
current level—the House appropriated 
$140,000—would be a reasonable amount. 

The next item is the Water Resources 
Investigations, for the expansion of pri- 
mary networks for studies at the surface 
and ground water resources of the Na- 
tion. The House increased the amount 
for this work over last year by $500,000. 
The House felt that that amount was 
adequate, on the basis of the Bureau’s 
estimate that it met priority needs. It is 
true that this amount is $346,000 below 
what the Deparament would like to have, 
but it still seems to be a very modest 
reduction. 

The House disapproved the item for 
the construction of a nuclear research 
laboratory at Denver because it had not 
been approved by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. The commit- 
tee has since approved the item after ex- 
tensive hearings. Nevertheless, an ad- 
ditional objection was that this work on 
nuclear technique solutions to problems 
in geology and hydrology could be done 
or should be done by contract rather 
than by additional Federal investment 
and expenditure. 

For the Bureau of Mines, for the oil 
shale investigation in this area, permit- 
ting the investigation of the feasibility 
of extracting oil from deep-lying shale, 
the amount voted by the House is suf- 
ficient to finish the existing contracts; 
and it seemed to the House, and it also 
seems to me, that this process has been 
proved, and that it is time for private 
industry to take it over, if it is ever 
going to take it over. This item calls 
for an amount of $195,000; and rather 
than continue this subsidy to the oil 
industry, the richest industry in Amer- 
ica, it seems to me it is time to con- 
clude it. 

There is also the item of $185,000 re- 
quested for fine-coal float-dust explosion 
investigation and research, with the 
money to be used to rehabilitate and to 
modernize a mine at Bruceton, Pa. This 
amount was not allowed by the House. 
The House felt—and I agreed—that it 
is not sensible to modernize an old mine 
for this purpose. Therefore the House 
voted not to allow the $185,000. 

For the “Office of Coal Research, 
salaries and expenses,” there was an item 
of $500,000. The House felt this item 
would be amply provided for, because 
of $2 million remaining unobligated on 
February 28. This makes sense to me, 
because I think the amount available 
following the amendment to set aside 
$500,000 for additional research in con- 
version of lignite to gas and the $2 mil- 
lion remaining unobligated will make 
sufficient funds available. 

Next, I refer to the item of $50,000 
to cover the upkeep of equipment re- 
maining at San Diego after water-con- 
version equipment was moved to Guan- 
tanamo, and to provide for planning a 
new plant. The House report indicates 
that $2,500,000 has been set aside for 
replacement of this facility. So the 
$50,000 additional does not seem to be 
necessary. My amendment eliminates 
the $50,000. 
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I also wish to refer to the item of $36,- 
500 for the Office of Survey and Review. 
The testimony taken before the House 
committee indicated that this Office had 
not done as much as had been hoped for. 
There is also the item of $9,000 for the 
Division of Management Research, The 
House criticized this work for insufficient 
coordination. 

A series of cuts is made by my amend- 
ment in the items for the Forest Serv- 
ice. In view of the colloquy, I believe I 
should take up briefly at least four of 
the items. 

On the item of $100,000 for reforesta- 
tion and stand improvement, I point out 
that in view of the fact that $7 million 
has been made available for this activity 
from accelerated public works funds, the 
House cut the request, a relatively modest 
$100,000; so did my amendment. 

On the item of $700,000 for recreation 
through use of campground and picnic 
facilities, the House made the same 
argument, and said that $10,500,000 in 
APW funds had been made available. 

On the combined regional office and 
research station in Pennsylvania, there 
were two items—one of $23,000; the 
other $60,000—making a total of $83,- 
000. The planning cost for this program 
seemed to be ridiculously excessive. The 
House requested that the Bureau return 
with a more realistic estimate, and 
meanwhile the House would not agree to 
vote to appropriate the $83,000. 

As for the item of $500,000 for insect 
and disease control, this item is to in- 
crease the detection; and the House had 
already increased this item by $171,000. 
In view of the experience, the increase 
seemed to be substantial. 

There are a few other items; but I 
think I have stated the principal ones 
in connection with which my amend- 
ment would cut back the amounts be- 
low the amounts requested by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. In each case the 
House made very careful and thorough 
investigation, and made a recommenda- 
tion which seems to be wise, in view of 
experience. 

So when my amendment is examined 
item by item, Senators will find that the 
individual reductions are small or mod- 
est or very limited, and in each case 
there is a justification. There is no at- 
tempt to gut the research program or 
hurt the West or damage any State; but 
it seems that in 1964 it would be sensible 
for both the House and the Senate to re- 
quire these agencies to make full justi- 
fications. 

I point out that in the case of every 
other reduction I make in this amend- 
ment, I simply go back to the level re- 
quested by the President. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield, if I may 
have the permission of the Senator from 
Arizona to do so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Of course. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not hear the 
first part of the statement of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. Will he state again the 
total amount of reduction proposed by 
means of his amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes; a total of $22 
million. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest an absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I will 
support this amendment, having in mind 
that the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1965 will be $74 million more than the 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1964. 
In the items that are to be stricken by 
the amendment, there are many which 
were not at all included in the present 
budget, but were inserted in the appro- 
priation bill by the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Donn], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartxy], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musk], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bays], the Senator from California 
(Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
would each vote “nay.” 
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On this vote the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON] is absent on official business in the 
State. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MeEcHEM] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

Also the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 11, 
nays 58, as follows: 


[No. 437 Leg.] 
YEAS—11 

Beall Lausche Tower 
Byrd, Va. Pearson Williams, Del. 

Proxmire Young, Ohio 
Dirksen Thurmond 

NAYS—58 

Aiken Hayden Moss 
Allott Hickenlooper Mundt 

Hill Neuberger 
Bennett Holland Pell 
Bible Hruska Prouty 

Inouye Randolph 
Brewster Jackson Saltonstall 
Burdick Johnston 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Simpson 
Case Keating Smathers 
Church Kuchel Smith 
Curtis Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Dominick Magnuson Stennis 
Douglas Mansfield Symington 

n McGee Talm: 

Ellender McGovern Walters 

McNamara Yarborough 
Fo: Metcalf Young, N. Dak 
Goldwater Monroney 

Morse 

NOT VOTING—31 

Bartlett Hart Miller 
Bayh Hartke Morton 
Cannon Humphrey Muskie 
Carlson Javits Nelson 
Clark Jordan, N.C. 
Cotton Kennedy Ribicoff 
Dodd Long, La. Robertson 
Eastland McCarthy Russell 
Engle McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McIntyre 

Mechem 

So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment was 

rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], I send 
an amendment to the desk, and ask to 
have it stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with 
further reading of the amendment, and 
to have it printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The amendment offered by Mr. MET- 
CALF, for himself and Mr. MANSFIELD, is 
as follows: 

On page 5, line 18, strike out “$97,010,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$97,578,500,” an 
increase of $568,500; 

On page 6, line 13, strike out “$47,315,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$55,009,000”, an 
increase of $7,694,000; 

On page 11, line 5, strike out “$26,006,600” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$28,049,125”, an 
increase of $2,042,525; 

On page 36, line 6, strike out “$61,730,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$61,935,000”, an 
increase of $205,000; 

On page 36, line 15, strike out “$8,085,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$10,385,000”, an 
increase of $2,300,000. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I shall 
explain the amendment in detail. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MansFIeLp] and I propose 
an amendment to H.R. 10433, to provide 
for restoration of some of the tragic flood 
loss in Montana and to augment the 
Indian sanitation facilities program pro- 
vided by Public Law 86-121. 

Our amendment would provide $8,262,- 
500 for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, $2,- 
042,525 for the National Park Service, 
$2,505,000 for the Public Health Service, 
a total of $12,810,025. 

I shall later ask permission to insert 
in the Record the detailed justification 
for these appropriations which have been 
furnished the distinguished chairman 
(Mr. HaypEn] and the ranking minority 
member [Mr. Moxpr of the Interior 
Appropriations Subcommittee. 

The June 8 flood caused more than a 
score of millions of dollars in damage 
suffered in Montana. More than 25 per- 
sons have already been identified as 
dead, and scores are still missing. The 
actual death toll may reach over 50. 

The flood was by far the most devas- 
tating ever to strike Montana. The flood 
was caused by the melting of a 15-foot 
pack of snow and 3 days of continuous 
heavy rains. Three small headwater 
dams failed, with substantial loss of life 
and property and severe damage to pub- 
lic facilities and land. 

Here, in summary, is what our amend- 
ment would provide: 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Welfare and guidance services, $568,- 
500: This will provide monthly grants for 
5 months for flooded families, assistance 
on funeral expenses, replacement of crop 
losses, chiefly purchase of hay to sustain 
livestock not lost in the flood. 

Buildings and utilities, $1,724,000: Of 
this amount, $1,220,000 would be used to 
replace homes that were washed away, 
$444,000 for other units of the farms 
which were destroyed, $60,000 for res- 
toration of picnic and camping grounds. 

Irrigation, $5,970,000: $4 million would 
replace the Lower Two Medicine Dam, 
which washed out; $600,000 would be 
used to repair the irrigation system, and 
$1,370,000 would be used to rehabilitate 
some 20,000 acres of trust land covered 
with debris and subject to further erosion. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

An estimated 200 Indian homes on the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation were dam- 
aged or destroyed by flood waters. 

Approximately 160 of these homes were 
scattered throughout five rural areas of 
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the reservation—Babbs-St. Mary’s, East 
Glacier, Seville Badger Fisher, Heart 
Butte, Upper Two Medicine. There were 
40 other homes located in 2 communi- 
ties of Starr School and Browning which 
have community water systems. 

The Starr School water system was 50 
percent destroyed, the Browning water 
and sewer system was moderately dam- 
aged. The estimated cost of community 
facility repair and replacement of sani- 
tary facilities for damaged homes on the 
systems—40 homes—is $25,000. 

The estimated cost of repair and re- 
placement of sanitary facilities serving 
160 rural Indian homes is $195,000. 

The estimated cost of temporary su- 
pervisory staff and support for emergency 
works is $30,000; total estimated cost is 
$250,000. 

The foregoing work would be accom- 
plished under the authority of Public 
Law 86-121, the Indian Sanitation Fa- 
cilities Construction Act. It would be 
coordinated with the housing rehabilita- 
tion work being planned by the BIA for 
Indian flood victims. 

Our amendment provides a total of 
$2.3 million for sanitation and water sup- 
ply facilities in Indian communities and 
$205,000 for additional staff of 21 per- 
sons. Of the $2.3 million, $250,000 would 
be used for replacement and rehabilita- 
tion of Indian sanitation facilities de- 
stroyed during the Montana flood. The 
remaining $2,050,000 would be a major 
budget activity, to provide assistance to 
the Federal Indian housing program in 
a number of States. The backlog of this 
needed health improvement that can be 
accomplished by this appropriation, and 
the reservations and States on which the 
work would be done, are included in the 
materials which I shall submit for inclu- 
sion in the RECORD. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The $2,042,525 appropriation for the 
National Park Service would be used for 
restoration of Glacier National Park fa- 
cilities destroyed or damaged in the flood. 
The amount would be broken down as 
follows: Minor roads, $164,996; trails, 
$702,220; buildings, utilities, and other 
facilities, $1,174,900. 

I am advised informally by the Bureau 
of Public Roads that its emergency funds 
will be available for $2,407,475 in major 
road repair in Glacier National Park. 
Bureau of Public Roads has also infor- 
mally advised the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs that BPR emergency funds can be 
used to restore the Blackfeet Indian Res- 
ervation road system. ‘Therefore, our 
amendment does not include any funds 
for these park and Indian highways. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
supporting material which my colleague, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] and I requested from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Public Health Service, 
and National Park Service. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
BLACKFEET RESERVATION FLOOD 

The recent flood in northwestern Montana 

was the most devastating flood ever suffered 
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by that section of the country. The flood 
was caused by the melting of a 15-foot pack 
of snow and 3 days of continuous heavy 
rains. This tremendous volume of water 
topped the Two Medicine earth-filled dam 
causing it to give way and allow the raging 
flood waters to rush across the Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation leaving death, destruc- 
tion, suffering, and a large loss of personal 
property in its wake. There follows by ap- 
propriation item and activity estimated 
amounts of funds that will be needed to re- 
place or repair destroyed or damaged facil- 
ities, assist the Indian people with their im- 
mediate needs and to help them reestablish 
their homes, farms and way of life. 


Education and welfare services $568, 500 
Welfare and guidance services 568, 500 


The amount requested ($199,500) includes 
$7,500 to partially assist bereaved families 
in meeting funeral expenses. This is based 
on a flat rate of $250 per funeral (currently 
there are 12 known dead and 19 missing). 
The other $192,000 will be used to assist 300 
families, with an average of six each, for a 
period of 5 months. An average monthly 
grant of $128 will be required to sustain sub- 
sistence through this period. 

This amount ($369,000) is needed to re- 
place crop losses, chiefly hay that is essen- 
tial for livestock wintering needs. These 
crops were lost due to flooding, silting and 
erosion on 20,800 acres. Unless this feed 
supply is replaced, a severe winter will seri- 
ously endanger the Indian livestock industry. 


Construction 
Buildings and utilities 


This amount ($1,220,000) is needed to con- 
struct 129 new homes to replace Indian 
houses that were completely demolished and 
to rehabilitate eight homes. There is in- 
cluded in this amount $88,000 for the neces- 
sary Buttler-type buildings and equipment 
to establish a temporary housing prefabri- 
cation plant at Browning, Mont., so that the 
Indian people will have necessary basic 
housing before winter. 

This amount ($444,000) is needed to re- 
place farm improvement losses exclusive of 
houses but including barns, other outbuild- 
ings, corrals, and fences. The need for this 
amount is based on total losses on 44 farm 
units and partial losses on 32 farm units. 

This amount ($60,000) is needed to re- 
place picnic and camping grounds. Essen- 
tially, all recreational facilities along the 
flooded streams were completely inundated 
and lost. Major developments were at Twin 
Lakes, Two Medicine Reservoir, and Duck 
Lake. 


Trigga asic scatman $5, 970, 000 


Of primary concern to the irrigation proj- 
ect is the loss of Lower Two Medicine Dam. 
The facility that was washed out and is 
counted as a total loss stored 15,000 acre-feet. 
Replacement of the Lower Two Medicine 
Dam with a similar structure, except for 
larger spillway capacity, will require $2,500,- 
000. However, to alleviate the shortage of 
water needed for lands served, it is planned 
to construct a dam with a storage capacity 
of 40,000 acre-feet at a cost of $4 million. 

This amount ($600,000) is needed to re- 
pair and rehabilitate the damage to the 
canal and lateral systems under the three 
active units of the project, including repair 
to the diversion works, rehabilitation of the 
delivery channels, and replacement and re- 
pair of structures of all types including the 
Four Horns feeder canal siphon. There is 
included within this amount $150,000 to 
provide for pumping water from Spring Lake 
into the main Two Medicine Canal for a 
temporary water supply until the dam can 
be replaced. 

This amount ($1,370,000) is needed for 
the rehabilitation of approximately 20,800 
acres of Indian trust lands, including clear- 
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ing, leveling, debris removal, and reseeding 
to prevent further land erosion. Stream 
bank realinement will also be needed in 
many cases. 

In addition to the above the flood washed 
out six bridges and various size portions of 
the reservation road system. It is estimated 
that $875,000 will be needed to rebuild the 
road system. We have been informally ad- 
vised that the Bureau of Public Roads will 
supply these funds from emergency funds 
that are available to them. 


Total request for the Bureau of 
Aden a ee 
Funds to be supplied by Bureau 
of Public Roads 875, 000 


Total estimated needs. 9, 137, 500 


INDIAN SANITATION FACILITIES FOR FEDERAL 
INDIAN HOUSING PROGRAMS 


Estimated costs of Indian sanitation fa- 
cilities were made on the basis of the at- 
tached listing of housing units entitled In- 
dian Public Housing Program.” The list 
was received by the Division of Indian 
Health from the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration on February 27, 1964, at a program 
coordination meeting called on that date 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mutual-help units: Basis of computation 
for water supply and other sanitation facili- 
ties per attached list: 


591 units require complete fa- 
cilities at 81.500— 
645 units require waste disposal 
facilities. and limited modifi- 
cation of water supply facili- 
ties at $800......_______.___ 
285 units require only service 
connections to existing water 
and sewer services in addition 
to plumbing materials at $300_ 


$886, 500 


516, 000 


85, 500 


Total (1,521 units) . 1, 488, 000 


Low-rent units: Estimates provide for 
water service to subdivision sites and sewer- 
age service from such sites. Engineering data 
is preliminary in some instances. There- 
fore, flexibility is essential to assure com- 
pletion of the program. Estimates are 
based upon cost experience to date in the 
program conducted under authority of Pub- 
lic Law 86-121. 


Navajo Reservation: 10 communi- 
ties in Arizona and New Mexico. 
Blackfeet Reservation, Browning 


$150, 000 


Mont è?ĩ— -- 20,000 
Fort Peck Reservation, Poplar, 
Monte See eaea aa 20, 000 
Omaha Reservation, Macy, Nebr... 20, 000 
Mescalero Reservation, Mescalero, 
— are e 30, 000 
Cherokee Reservation, Cherokee, 
— ee SIR ea a a 20, 000 
Fort Berthold Reservation, White 
Shield, Mandary, and Twin Butte, 
DU ae 125, 000 
Turtle Mountain Reservation, Bel- 
eati: . <2 se 88, 000 
Cheyenne River Reservation, Eagle 
Bute, S. DSK ( meaa 20, 000 
Yakima Reservation, Wass 20, 000 
Bad River Reservation, WIiSs 123, 000 
Oneida Reservation, Wis , 000 
Wind River Reservation, WyOo 20, 000 
tag. oS See 701, 000 


Total construction funds for sanitation 
facilities to meet mutual-help and low-rent 
housing projects, $2,200,000. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF PROGRAM 


To implement the above program staff 
support including 22 positions (engineers, 
aids, and construction supervisors, and pro- 
curement and clerical staff) is required. Staff 
will negotiate agreements with local housing 
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authorities, design and construct facilities 
in cooperation with Indian groups, and train 
beneficiary personnel in operation and main- 
tenance of completed sanitation facilities, 

Funds to support this effort through the 
Field Health Services line item in the Indian 
health activity budget total $220,000. 


INDIAN PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM 1 


The Public Housing Administration has 
approved program reservations for 1,700 low- 
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rent housing units with an estimated value 
of $24,650,000. One thousand five hundred 
and twenty-one mutual-help houses have 
been approved. These have an estimated 
value of $12,700,000 of which over $3 million 
will be contributed by the participants in 
labor and land. These housing projects will 
be on 49 Indian reservations in 17 States. 
In the mutual-help units the participating 
families will contribute an estimated $2,000 


Indian public housing program 
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per unit in labor and land and the PHA will 
furnish about $6,400 for materials, skilled 
labor, supervision, and equipment. 

The PHA has executed contribution con- 
tracts for about 1,100 low-rent units and 50 
mutual-help units. Two hundred and five 
low-rent units are completed or under con- 
struction at Pine Ridge, Fort Peck, and 
Blackfeet and 10 mutual-help houses are 
under construction at San Carlos. 


Mutual help units 


State and reservation 


Low-rent units 


State and reservation 


Metlakatla 
Alaska State Housing Authority: 
HHFA demonstration grant, 


8179.000. TFT... DB n 


Colorado River. 


Carson Colony-..---..--.-.--.---- 10 
Dressler ville....- a 10 
Duck Valley € 30 
id . — á 15 

goo Mieta iia z 65 
— 


5 888 sek 


— 


8 888882 


s/s 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1964. 

Flood damage, Glacier National Park, 
Mont.: Disastrous floods within and in the 
vicinity of Glacier National Park during the 
period June 8-11 brought about by unprec- 
edented heavy warm rains on heavy snow 
pack, coupled with warm temperatures, re- 
sulted in extensive loss In park facilities. 
Reconstruction or replacement of damaged 
or destroyed facilities is estimated to re- 
quire about $4,500,000. 

Emergency measures taken for public safe- 
ty and protection of Government property: 
Immediately upon notification of the disas- 
ter, the park Superintendent was advised to 
proceed with all steps necessary to protect 
human life and Federal property. Technical 
and other assistance was provided the park 
by assignment of personnel from the West- 
ern Office of Design and Construction, from 
various regional offices, and from the Wash- 
ington office of the Service. 


*The Division of Indian Health received 
this list of housing projects from the Public 
Housing Authority on Feb. 27, 1964, during a 
program coordination meeting with BIA, 
PHA, and PHS. The meeting was called by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Steps taken to restore essential public 
service: The Superintendent was authorized 
to take steps to restore essential public serv- 
ices immediately following measures taken 
to safeguard human life and public property. 
Service personnel, together with Bureau of 
Public Roads representatives, proceeded with 
the inventorying of damage and estimating 
reconstruction or replacement costs, which 
are summarized in the following. At the 
time this information was submitted from 
the park (June 17) rain had continued to fall 
intermittently since the major storm, and 
the waters in rivers and creeks remained at 
high levels. Some areas were still inacces- 
sible for purposes of surveying damage or 
loss; accordingly, the estimates submitted are 
not as complete as they otherwise might 
have been, and are subject to adjustment. 

The estimates were prepared by competent 
professional personnel, based upon their ob- 
servation of conditions by limited horse and 
foot patrol, automobile, helicopter, and fixed- 
wing aircraft. The summary of estimated 
costs is broken down into two main cate- 
gories: (1) To show those costs required to 
protect human life and public property and 
to restore essential public services, and (2) 
to show those necessary to restore facilities 
to their former state to permit normal park 
use. 


14 203, 000 
20 290, 000 
26 377, 000 
60 870, 000 
SS ———— 
20 290, 000 

Restora- 

tion of 

Construction facilities | Grand 
classification for total 

normal 

park use 
$672,872 |$1, 734, 603 |$2, 407, 475 
12, 164, 996 
200 702, 200 

Subtotal, roads 
and trails_..... 3, 274, 671 
Buildings, utilities, 

and other facilities... 1, 174. 900 
Grand total. 4,449, 571 


Financing costs: Costs of this magnitude 
cannot be absorbed without seriously impair- 
ing work programs in other parks, This is 
particularly true at this time when emer- 
gency situations prevailing in other parks 
will also require financing. Total emergency 
costs not financed during the past year, and 
for which funding must be arranged now 
total in excess of $9 million, including $4,- 
449,571 for Glacier. The foregoing tabula- 
tion shows that $3,275,171 of the total is for 
roads and trails reconstruction, Of this 
amount, $2,407,475 is applicable to major 
roads, or those which are constructed and 
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reconstructed for the Service by the Bureau 
of Public Roads. The Service has made ap- 
Plication to the Bureau of Public Roads for 
an allocation of funds from the emergency 
reconstruction fund of that Bureau and 
which is available to meet emergency situa- 
tions under certain situations pursuant to 
the provisions of sections 120 and 125(c) of 
title 23 of the United States Code. 

If these funds are secured, only $867,196 
would be required for reconstructing the re- 
maining minor roads, trails and bridges. 
This amount together with the requirement 
of $1,174,900 for buildings, utilities and other 
facilities totals $2,042,096. No steps have 
been initiated to secure these additional 
funds at this time. 

Availability of park facilities for public 
use: More than 810,000 visitors were record- 
ed in the park during the 1963 travel year. 
Every effort is being and will be made to ac- 
commodate the visitors who are starting to 
visit the park at this very time. More than 
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314,000 overnight visitors were recorded last 
year, many of whom were campers. Although 
assurance cannot be given that “business as 
usual” will prevail, it is reported that the 
Village Inn Motel at Apgar will be in opera- 
tion about June 25; the Many Glacier Hotel 
has already opened; the Belton Bridge (West 
Glacier), being made serviceable by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, is scheduled for open- 
ing between June 22 and 25; emergency 
measures are being taken to put the Lake 
McDonald Hotel kitchen and dining room 
into operation; and utilities and sanitary 
facilities are being given high priority in 
campgrounds, although some campgrounds 
have been completely destroyed. It may be 
some time before certain portions of the park 
can be made available for public use because 
of loss of road and trail bridges of all types, 
complete washouts of sections of roads and 
trails, etc. 

A breakdown of the total estimate, by 
facility affected, is as follows: 


Preliminary flood damage estimates, Glacier National Park 


Buildings, 
utilities, 
ete. 


Facility affected 


Protection of human life and property, assessment 
9 — ‘damage, ete. 
k headquarters and Apgar 
Take Me Donal Haa APE utilities, and re- 
oe facili 
ences campground. 


MoE Creek campground. 
Go! Sun Highway. 
martz Creek campground. _ 
wman Lake campground. 
Kintla Lake campæround 
St. PE MATAN — = 


Sun campgroun 
Reconstruction of fete in outlying are: 
Park, general, buildings, 


Park’ general, minor rors, trails, and bridges 


Roads and trails 


85 
35 


gps 


8888888888888 


NA 


585 


RE 


1 Arbitrarily applied to this category. 


INDIAN SANITATION FACILITIES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
am happy to join in support of the 
amendment sponsored by the two Sena- 
tors from Monana. I believe it is highly 
desirable, and I believe recent events 
make it almost imperative that it be 
adopted. 

Among the legislative proposals I have 
cosponsored during my service in the 
Senate, there was one introduced during 
the first session at which I had the honor 
to represent Alaska as a Senator—which 
has proved to be of special value, and of 
which I am very proud to have been an 
advocate. 

I refer to Public Law 121 of the 86th 
Congress. This bill, which became law, 
has served the useful purpose of author- 
izing construction, by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, of sewage and sanitation facilities 
on Indian reservations and Indian com- 
munities. The need for this authority 
was always clear to those acquainted 
with the myriad problems of providing 
our Indian citizens with a healthful, 
progressive environment. There is no 
doubt of the importance to the advance 
of underprivileged people to provide 
sanitary facilities taken for granted by 
most of our affluent society. 


We learn with shock that elementary 
necessities of sewage disposal and sani- 
tary water supplies are lacking in 
many places in our otherwise prosper- 
ous country. Among the places most de- 
prived of these facilities are the Indian 
reservations of our Western States and 
the native communities of Alaska. In 
Alaska, our problems are complicated 
not only by lack of funds, but also by 
serious handicaps of climate and envi- 
ronment that make our sanitation prob- 
lems especially difficult. 

The elimination of unhealthy living 
conditions of the people which the pro- 
posed legislation would benefit is ex- 
tremely important. It is essential to the 
President’s war on poverty. 

In addition, tragic disaster was 
wrought in Montana by floods of un- 
precedented magnitude. We in Alaska, 
who have suffered the greatest disaster 
through earthquake and subsequent 
seismic waves, can well sympathize with 
the plight of our sister State, and with 
the suffering of its people. Therefore, 
I am more than happy to join with my 
distinguished colleague in supporting an 
increase in the appropriation for the In- 
dian sanitation program of the Surgeon 
General. 
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I hope that the amendment will be 
accepted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was this matter 
submitted to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. METCALF. No. The flood oc- 
curred only on June 8. We have had 
a great deal of difficulty in obtaining 
the information. Some of the informa- 
tion came to me only this morning by 
telephone from Montana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Were any hearings 
held on the question of the amount re- 
quested? 

Mr. METCALF. No hearings were 
held on the amount. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Who made the in- 
vestigation? 

Mr. METCALF. These are investiga- 
tions made by various Federal and State 
agencies who have been doing a magnifi- 
cent job of rehabilitation and work on 
the flood damage in Montana. As I 
stated, some of the information came to 
me by telephone only this morning. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Where were the 
funds obtained for the rehabilitation 
work up to now; does the Senator know? 

Mr. METCALF. The State was de- 
clared by the President to be a disaster 
area. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. 

Mr. METCALF. Immediately upon 
the request of the Governor of our State. 
Then disaster funds are made available 
as soon as an area becomes a disaster 
area, for such items as removal of debris, 
which work went forward immediately 
upon declaration of a disaster area. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. 

Mr. METCALF. Other agencies 
movedin. These are programs that can- 
not be taken care of by a strictly dis- 
aster program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why? 

Mr. METCALF. Because there is in- 
volved the destruction of other facilities 
that do not come under the disaster pro- 
gram. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Am I to understand 
that the damage done here was to the 
Indian reservation only, and that the 
Senator is now seeking to obtain money 
for that? 

Mr. METCALF. Yes; in this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How is that? 

Mr. METCALF. In this bill, which ap- 
plies only to the Interior appropriation, 
we are seeking money only to take care 
of the damage to the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation and some of the tribal wards 
of the Government, and also damage to 
the National Park Service in Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How will the money 
to be spent in the national parks affect 
the Indian tribes? 

Mr. METCALF. That part 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator has 
said, a fund is provided in order to take 
care of disaster loans and emergency re- 
habilitation. But I am wondering about 
the extent to which the funds which the 
Senator is now asking for would be used 
to rehabilitate any of the damage done 
off the Indian reservation. 
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Mr. METCALF. For example, the dis- 
aster funds, are being used by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads to build roads on 
the Indian reservation and in the na- 
tional park. We are not asking for 
money for that purpose. We are asking 
only for additional money necessary to 
take care of our Indian wards of the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation, to take 
care of the Indians traced to their Indian 
irrigation districts, and also to take care 
of the special damage in Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, the 
$12 million the Senator is asking for 
would be used to provide rehabilitation 
for the Indians on their reservations. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. METCALF. On the reservation 
only; yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And for no purpose 
other than that. Is that correct? 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The rehabilitation 
work in the park is what I am trying to 
reach. Why is it that the Senator is 
requesting money for the Park Service? 
Why could not the money for that pur- 
pose be taken from the regular funds 
that we have provided in the past for 
such damage? 

Mr. METCALF. Because largely the 
flood originated in the park. We had 
thought that we were fortunate to have 
a heavy snow pack in Glacier National 
Park. Then 3 days of warm rain came 
and it washed out bridges and other fa- 
cilities, as well as roads and trails. In 
addition to what is covered by the dis- 
aster funds of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, we must remember that we are 
already going into the tourist season, and 
we are trying to get the park ready so 
that we can restore some of these things 
for the use of tourists. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amount of 
money that has been set aside by Con- 
gress for such rehabilitation in the park 
has run out, is that correct; or not 
enough money has been provided? 

Mr. METCALF. There is no money 
available for this sort of rehabilitation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator means 
it is not provided for in the law? 

Mr. METCALF. It is not provided for 
in the law or by any appropriation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Where is the au- 

thorization for the appropriation? That 
is the purpose of my question. It seems 
to me that the Senator is broadening 
the basis for this request. Insofar as the 
amount which the Senator is asking for 
Indian reservations is concerned, I real- 
ize that Indian reservations are not in- 
cluded in the disaster relief fund. How- 
ever, with respect to what the Senator 
would spend in the parks, that is not the 
case. 
If we were to follow the practice the 
Senator is suggesting, and if a calamity 
happened anywhere in the country, any 
Senator could ask for a certain amount 
and get a sympathetic reception. In 
this case, as I have said, it seems to me 
that we ought to use whatever money 
we have on hand. Then if the funds 
available are not sufficient to meet the 
need, let us ask for a supplemental fund. 
I do not believe this calls for a special 
appropriation. 
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As I see it, there is no authorization 
for the money the Senator is requesting. 
If any can be pointed out, I shall apolo- 
gize to him. I do not know of any au- 
thorization to spend money in the parks 
ee and above what is usually provided 

or. 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator has 
pointed to the essence of the difficulty 
of the problem. There was such a major 
disaster in one of our larger parks that 
we shall exhaust the entire rehabilita- 
tion fund which is set aside for disaster 
relief. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then let us supple- 
ment the amount, and not make a spe- 
cial case of it. We have been through 
many disasters. I went through one in 
Louisiana only 3 years ago, but we went 
through the regular channels to get the 
needed money. Here the Senator would 
make a special case of it, and money 
would be appropriated without authori- 
zation. The case is being based only 
on the suggestions made by Government 
officials and State officials who made 
broad estimates of what is needed. 

It seems to me that, insofar as the 
rehabilitation of the parks is concerned, 
it might be the better part of wisdom 
for us to proceed to supplement the fund 
rather than to make a special category 
out of the disaster to which the Senator 
refers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I am delighted to 
yield to my senior colleague. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This unfortunate 
flood disaster hit the Blackfeet Indians, 
many of whom are dead or missing. 
Strangely enough, the name of one 
of the little girls who died in this disaster 
was a Blackfeet girl by the name of 
Lorraine Long Time Sleeping, from the 
Two Medicine Lake area. 

I point out to my distinguished friend 
from Louisiana that the figures used 
were requested by my distinguished col- 
league and myself. I point out further 
that on Sunday, June 14, I left Washing- 
ton and landed at the Malmstrom Air 
Force Base and had a chance to go over 
the devastated area east of the moun- 
tains, including Glacier National Park. 

To understand what happened out 
there one must really see the situation 
from a helicopter at close hand. The 
devastation was terrible, particularly 
among the Blackfeet people, who are 
members of a hard working nation, and 
who have made many contributions to 
the welfare and betterment of our State. 
They are under the direct control of the 
Government. They need this assistance. 
Had there been time, we would have ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. However, as the Senator knows, 
for many weeks the Interior appropria- 
tions bill has been on the calendar. 
This is the first time that we have had 
an opportunity to bring this matter to a 
head. 

We have asked that this amount be 
supplied us. These are the figures in ad- 
dition to those which I brought back 
after a firsthand consultation with agen- 
cies of the Government and representa- 
tives of the Blackfeet Nation while I 
was in Montana. 
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This is an extremely meritorious case. 
It does not enter the public sector. It 
affects Glacier National Park and the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I say to my good 
friend from Montana that I am very 
sympathetic. 

Pay MANSFIELD. I know the Sena- 

r is. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about the degree of the disaster. How- 
ever, as the Senator knows, in the past 
we have authorized and provided a spe- 
cial fund to take care of this kind of 
situation. The Senator states that the 
Indian reservation is not covered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is covered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the regular 
law for disaster loans, and so forth, does 
not apply. Is that correct? 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With reference to 
the rehabilitation of the parks, it seems 
to me that so far as the parks are con- 
cerned, the funds could be obtained from 
the regular appropriations. That is the 
proposition I am addressing myself to. 
I am sure there are funds already au- 
thorized for that purpose, so why not 
augment those funds and not come to 
Congress without an investigation being 
made and without testimony having 
been taken? It would seem to me it 
would be more orderly to proceed in 
that fashion. If we progress as the Sen- 
ator is suggesting, the chances are that 
whenever a disaster happened in any 
part of the country, a Representative or 
Senator might be prone to come before 
Congress and say, “This is the damage 
that was done. We estimate so much is 
needed. We want so much.” This would 
establish a very bad precedent, I 
believe. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator real- 
izes that this proposal does not touch 
the private sector. It covers the respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Glacier National 
Park is a Federal responsibility; it is not 
a private sector. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is not a private 
sector. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment 
does not touch the private sector? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Flathead In- 
dian Reservation and the Glacier Na- 
tional Park are Government responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
grant that there is much merit in the 
argument the Senator from Louisiana is 
making; but there have been two major 
disasters, and the disaster fund has been 
completely wiped out. In March there 
was the disaster in Alaska; in this month 
there has been the Montana disaster. 

The Senator from Louisiana recalled 
a disaster which took place a few years 
ago in another national park. Montana 
also had other disaster damage. We 
suffered great damage at Yellowstone 
National Park, and that was taken care 
of. 

Mr. ELLENDER. From a special 
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Mr. METCALF. By a special fund; 
but there was money in the fund. 

Here are items for the repair of 
Sprague Creek, Logging Creek camp- 
ground, Going to the Sun Highway, St. 
Mary’s headquarters, and others, all 
outside the fund. They are outside the 
Bureau of Public Roads fund and the 
disaster fund. 

If we cannot obtain this amount in 
this bill, and have to await a supple- 
mental appropriation bill, the work that 
is necessary will not be done this sum- 
mer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would there be any 
way to supplement the fund already 
established, so that those who have 
charge of such funds can proceed with 
the work, rather than having to wait for 
a supplemental appropriation? 

Mr. METCALF. That is not the ques- 
tion before us. We must deal with the 
bill now before us, and that is the De- 
partment of the Interior appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does not the damage 
in a park area constitute a great eco- 
nomic loss, plus the immediate activities 
in the park with respect to summer tour- 
ist traffic? 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator from 
Wyoming is correct. This is Montana’s 
centennial year. We have received a 
large amount of publicity all over Amer- 
ica, urging tourists to come and help us 
celebrate our centennial year. One of 
our principal tourist attractions is Gla- 
cier National Park. Its roads and trails, 
which have been destroyed, will be highly 
important in the next few weeks, when 
the tourist season begins. So we should 
begin to rehabilitate them immediately 
for the benefit of the tourists who will 
soon be arriving. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Nothing for the pri- 
vate sector is involved in this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. METCALF. Nothing. The funds 
sought are for Government responsibili- 
ties—the Indian reservation and the na- 
tional parks. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Even in the parks? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. We are not 
helping people who operate hotels or 
concessions. These funds are solely for 
Federal responsibilities—for roads and 
trails. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the park is su- 
pervised and operated by the Federal 
Government, just as any other park, is 
it not? 

Mr. METCALF. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are not funds pro- 
vided for the purposes the Senator is now 
mentioning? 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator is cor- 
rect; and the Senators from Montana 
have sought the use of those funds when 
they were available and could be used. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Have attempts been 
made to supplement those funds rather 
than to seek direct appropriations? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is a matter 
in which time is a factor. In addition 
to what has happened in Glacier Na- 
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tional Park itself, 30 miles of the main 
line of the Great Northern Railway were 
washed out and destroyed, and 20 miles 
of Highway No. 2 were destroyed. Those 
are matters which are being taken care 
of, on the one hand, by the Great North- 
ern Railway and, on the other hand, by 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
State Highway Commission of Montana. 

If Montana did not have both public 
and private high dams, the situation 
would have been far worse and far more 
devastating than it is. This is a request 
which cries out because of its urgency. 
It is something which we believe we must 
bring before Congress at this time and 
have discussed on the Senate floor. We 
would have liked to appear before a com- 
mittee, but there was not time. We hope 
the Senate will have the condition in- 
vestigated upon our request. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately, I was in attendance at a 
committee meeting and did not hear all 
that has been said; but I think I know 
what the two distinguished Senators from 
Montana have had to say about the 
amendment. I wish to associate myself 
with the real problem that presents itself 
in Montana. The disaster there was al- 
most like the Alaska earthquake. It is 
a marvel to me that hundreds more peo- 
ple were not hurt or killed. The full ex- 
tent of the damage and loss of life is not 
yet known. 

This area of Montana is such that in 
order to rehabilitate it quickly it is nec- 
essary to act now. We cannot wait. 
Whatever is to be done, I am hopeful 
that it will be done with due dispatch. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
Senators from Montana have discussed 
this proposal with me, as the ranking Re- 
publican member of the Subcommittee 
on Department of Interior appropria- 
tions. 

While I believe there is considerable 
logic in what has been said by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], and while it is somewhat un- 
usual to propose an appropriation item 
of this large amount on the floor of the 
Senate without hearings, without an op- 
portunity for the Senate committee to 
study the details, I must also say in sim- 
ple candor that the conditions precedent 
to the request also were a bit unusual. 

The flood occurred and the damage 
was done after our hearings had been 
completed. Our subcommittee was the 
first to complete its hearings, and the 
bill has been on the calendar for a long 
time. 

The Senators from Montana have 
made a persuasive plea for urgency in 
dealing with this subject. Neither I nor 
any other Senator would be able to eval- 
uate the rectitude of any particular re- 
quest for a specific amount, because we 
have not had hearings and have not had 
an opportunity to consider the proposal 
it detail. But it seems to me that under 
these unusual circumstances our com- 
mittee would be justified in accepting the 
amendment and taking it to conference, 
in the realization that between now and 
the time of the conference there will 
be time for members of the staff and 
members of the House committee and 
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the Senate committee, and others who 
are interested, to investigate the spe- 
cific recommendations. If fat is found 
in them, they can be reduced. They can- 
not, under any parliamentary situation, 
be extended beyond this amount. In 
order to meet an unusual situation of 
this kind, I think the subcommittee 
should not oppose the amendment. I 
suggest that the Senate approve the 
amendment and send it to conference, 
where it can receive additional delibera- 
tion. If the findings then are borne out 
as they are believed to be by those pre- 
paring the reports, the conferees un- 
doubtedly will approve them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am grateful for the remarks just made 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Dakota. I point out that the flood 
took place 2 weeks ago today. It is esti- 
mated that as of now the damage will be 
in excess of $75 million, which, of course, 
includes the private sector. So far as 
the private sector is concerned, it has no 
recourse except through loans from the 
Small Business Administration and other 
Government agencies. Such loans call 
for the payment of interest at 3 percent. 

The Metcalf amendment seeks to place 
emphasis on Glacier National Park, 
which is under Government control, and 
the Blackfeet Nation, which is also under 
the control of the Federal Government 
and, therefore, within the sector over 
which the Government has primary re- 
sponsibility. 

Had it been possible, the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. METCALF] and 
I would have been glad to appear before 
the committee, but because this tremen- 
dous flood occurred only 2 weeks ago to- 
day, that has not been possible. So we 
have had to appeal to the Senate as a 
whole rather than to the particular com- 
mittee charged with responsibility. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. T yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. As I understand, the 
damage in both the public and the pri- 
vate sectors were terrific. We have heard 
much about it. The private sector is 
undertaking its own rehabilitation and 
restoration work at the present time, is 
it not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Les. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will not much of the 
summer tourist traffic depend on the pri- 
vate activity with respect to the rehabil- 
itation of roads and other facilities? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It will, indeed. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Senators from 
Montana did the only thing they could 
with respect to procuring the best avail- 
able financing at hand from the various 
governmental agencies involved. 

It seems to me that if there is a 
method which can be used to place this 
item in a conference report, so that the 
money can be appropriated and the work 
done immediately, because of the im- 
pending tourist traffic, it should be used. 

This disaster has wider repercussions 
than the impact in Montana. It affects 
all of America. People from all over the 
country will be going to that area. It 
seems to me that if the conference proce- 
dure could be used, it would be of im- 
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mediate help, not only to Montana, but 
to other parts of the Nation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish 
to add, in conclusion, that these argu- 
ments convince me that it would be ap- 
propriate for the Senate to accept the 
amendment and take it to conference, 
and consider the items at that time, and, 
if further study indicates that these are 
correct items, to proceed accordingly. 

I do not believe the Senate wishes to 
adopt this amendment as a formula for 
adding such amounts to appropriation 
bills under normal circumstances. How- 
ever, these are abnormal circumstances; 
Soe situation was created by an act of 


Therefore, in this instance, I believe 
the Senate would be justified in approv- 
ing the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senators from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair). The bill is open 
to further amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 5, it is proposed to strike out the 
numeral and to insert “$28,368,700.” 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed this amendment with the chair- 
man of the full committee. I wish to 
give a brief explanation of the reason for 
this item. 

It was impossible to submit the 
amendment to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee during its regular sessions, be- 
cause this is also an emergency matter, 
not too dissimilar from the one covered 
by the amendment of the Senators from 
Montana. 

I believe it might be well to read into 
the Recorp an excerpt from a letter I 
have just received from the Secretary of 
the Interior. The letter is dated June 
19, and is directed to the chairman of 
the full committee. I read from the let- 
ter the following: 

As stated in your letter, impoundment of 
water in Lake Powell behind Glen Canyon 
Dam results in problems further down the 
Colorado River in the Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area. The water level at Lake 
Mead had been lowered previously to the 
1,123-foot level which necessitated many 
emergency measures to provide adequate 
service to the hundreds of thousands of 
recreation seekers. If the water level is 
lowered to 1,083 feet, or by 40 more feet, it 
will result in wide expanses of mudflats be- 
tween previously constructed public-use 
facilities and the water. The further lower- 
ing will require major expenditures for the 
extension of boat launching ramps, water- 
lines, sewerlines, and powerlines; in addition 
to dredging for docking facilities, grading 
of beaches, removal of debris, and general 
cleanup. 

The justification for the appropria- 
tion of this sum of money is contained 
on page 2 of the letter from the Sec- 
retary. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
attempt to take care of a problem facing 
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us in the next few weeks and months. 
The lowering of the water level in Lake 
Mead will cause many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of damage to the public 
facilities in the Lake Mead area. 

To date, the Federal Government has 
expended approximately $8 million on 
public facilities at Lake Mead. I believe 
the investment of private concessionaires 
is in the neighborhood of $3 million to 
$3.5 million. 

The problem has urgency, because the 
water level of Lake Mead is dropping ev- 
ery day. The Secretary’s letter is dated 
May 11; and on that date, the level of 
Lake Mead was 1,124 feet. As of today, 
June 22, the level of Lake Mead is 1,114 
feet. It is anticipated that if the filling 
at Glen Canyon is to continue, the level 
of Lake Mead will drop to about 1,080 
feet by October of this year. It is easy to 
see the damage that is caused by the low- 
ering of the lake level. 

I believe the amendment to be a meri- 
torious one. It is one in which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior concurs. I believe this 
expenditure of money would enable the 
National Park Service to do its level best 
in the Lake Mead recreation area to 
keep these facilities operational and to 
keep them from being put completely 
out of business. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I rise to support the 
amendment, because it is supported by 
a factual situation which, in my judg- 
ment, the Senate cannot ignore. 

For years in the Senate, I have tried 
to stress the point that we must protect 
the water level of this country. I have 
pointed out that when the water level of 
a country recedes, its civilization cannot 
climb, for civilizations do not climb on 
falling water tables. That is the indis- 
putable teaching and lesson of history. 

In this case we are dealing with an 
amendment which is engineeringly 
sound; it is designed to do something 
about a falling water level in this partic- 
ular area of the country. 

Again I stress the point that the 
amendment calls upon us to carry out a 
trusteeship obligation which we, as law- 
makers, owe to future generations of 
Americans living in this area; and I do 
not know of a single vote I have ever cast, 
in 20 years in the Senate, in opposition to 
protecting water levels. 

When I think of the many millions of 
dollars our Government wastes abroad, 
and sometimes at home, too, I am al- 
ways aghast when it is suggested that 
we should not take action to protect the 
water level in this country, which is one 
of God’s greatest gifts to us, on the pres- 
ervation of which so much of our long- 
time civilization depends. 

So, Mr. President, I support the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Nevada 
on this amendment, and I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield for sev- 
eral questions? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I did not have an 
opportunity to hear as clearly as I wished 
the Senator’s statement in regard to the 
effect of his amendment. 
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Will he state again the amount of 
money involved? 

Mr. BIBLE. Yes. The amendment 
would increase the amount now con- 
tained in the bill by $3,262,100. That is 
an over-the-line item. 

Mr. President, I wish to modify my 
amendment, because by adopting the 
Mansfield-Metcalf amendment the Sen- 
ate has increased the previous item to 
$28,049,125, on page 11, in line 5. Sol 
should like to have my amendment mod- 
ified, in line with that amendment, to 
call for an increase by an additional 
$3,262,100, which would bring the first 
amendment up to $31,311,225, in order 
to conform to the amendment previously 
adopted by the Senate. 

When I prepared my amendment, I did 
not anticipate the adoption of the Mans- 
field-Metcalf amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that this money would be used 
entirely by the Interior Department on 
public facilities? 

Mr. BIBLE. This is correct. This is 
my understanding. The table of the 
breakdown itself, I think, will clear it up. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Did the Department 
of the Interior bring this request before 
the Interior Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee? 

Mr. BIBLE. It did not. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It has known about 
this situation, or a possibility of it, since 
March. Does the Senator have any idea 
why it did not bring up anything in this 
connection? 

Mr. BIBLE. I cannot answer that. I 
should say that as a member of the In- 
terior Appropriations Subcommittee, I 
sat rather faithfully through the hear- 
ings. Nothing of this kind came before 
the committee. The committee finalized 
its action. It was not until May 11 that 
the Secretary of the Interior announced 
his decision as to the impounding of the 
waters at Glen Canyon. 

I for one had no knowledge of this par- 
ticular problem at the time that the mat- 
ter was before the Interior Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is the timing 
that I wanted the Senator to bring out. 
I think it was important. The Interior 
Department, as such, did not present a 
request for that amount of money until 
after the closing of the Glen Canyon 
Dam. Is that correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. To my knowledge, that is 
absolutely correct. I have no knowledge 
otherwise. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Did the 
Interior Department request this increase 
or did it merely endorse it following an 
inquiry from the Senate? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think it was done rather 
simultaneously. Just as soon as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior promulgated his 
ruling or decision of May 11, it became 
very apparent that if any of these facili- 
ties were to be saved in the Lake Mead 
Recreation Area, additional amounts of 
money had to be expended. That was 
called to my attention. I called it to the 
attention of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and the Director of the Park Serv- 
ice, George Hartzog. I presume that 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I notice 
a letter from the Secretary dated June 
19. I wonder why that was not men- 
tioned to the committee between May 11 
and June 19. Apparently no member 
of the committee had ever heard of this 
before this afternoon. 

I think this is a very unusual way to 
proceed. The project may be meritorious 
but why such a rush? 

Why not follow the orderly procedure? 
After all, this involves a request for $2.3 
million at a moment’s notice. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am the first to agree 
with the Senator from Delaware that 
this is somewhat of an unusual proceed- 
ing. This is an unusual situation, one 
that was not anticipated, one that broke 
upon us in a matter of 2 or 3 weeks. It 
is a matter that broke around us after 
the hearings on the Interior appropria- 
tions had been completed. 

If there were another appropriation 
bill that would be coming before the 
Appropriations Committee for proper ac- 
tion before sine die adjournment this 
year, I would be the first to admit that 
we should go before the committee and 
ask for money at that time. But I do 
not know of a single appropriation bill 
that will come before Appropriations 
Committee with respect to which this 
would be a proper subject of inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It may 
be an appropriate amendment. We do 
not know. But I wonder why they waited 
from May 11 to June 19 to call attention 
to it. What national catastrophe 
happened that they did not know about 
when they were before the committee? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think the answer to that 
question lies in the promulgation of the 
Secretary of the Interior Department, 
dated May 11. Even up to that date, 
until only a few days before that, the 
exact filling criteria of Glen Canyon was 
by no means certain. Certain levels had 
to be maintained at Lake Mead in order 
to make the Boulder Dam, the Hoover 
Dam, operational. The Secretary him- 
self is dependent upon the water studies 
from the Colorado into the months of 
May and June, and even into the month 
of July, before he knows definitely what 
he will do about the Colorado. 

I say to my distinguished friend from 
Delaware that the last 2 years, if I am 
correctly advised, were probably the all- 
time dry years along the Colorado. This 
has made water along the Colorado in 
extremely short supply. 

For those reasons this could not be 
reasonably anticipated in advance of 
this date. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I no- 
tice that the letter of the Secretary of 
the Interior is dated June 19, apparently 
in reply to an inquiry which he received 
on June 15. It took him but 4 days to 
agree that he could use another $2 mil- 
lion. And yet there was a dry spell 2 
years ago. Someone must have gone to 
sleep on the job. I believe that this 
subject deserves considerably more 
study. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. BIBLE. First, I shall yield to the 
Senator from Colorado for a question. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
shall ask one or two more questions in 
order to clear up my own mind. The 
money will be expended for waterlines, 
sewerlines, and dock facilities. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. And landing facilities, 
and the extension of launching ramps 
for boats, so that they may be launched 
into the water. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Does the Senator 
know how much is to be used for the 
benefit of concessionaires, and how much 
is to be used for department-operated 
facilities, if any? 

Mr. BIBLE. As the breakdown will 
show, most of this is contained in Boul- 
der Harbor and Las Vegas Wash facili- 
ties. Perhaps, as is often the case, it 
will benefit the concessionaires as well. 
But I could not give the Senator the 
exact percentage. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Does the Senator 
happen to know how much is to be used 
for waterlines or sewerlines? If any 
sum is to be used for this purpose no 
computation was made as to what should 
be done to provide for it. 

Mr. BIBLE. This has been a problem 
that has plagued us on the Interior Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee for many 
years. I say very frankly that the prob- 
lem that has occurred at Lake Mead is 
one that we are attempting to guard 
against in the future. This attempt is 
being made so that this very problem at 


Glen Canyon, for example, may be 
avoided. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the 
Senator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It has 
been called to my attention that an 
amendment to this section has already 
been adopted by the Senate. In addition 
to that, this is above the budget request. 
On both points, it is subject to a point 
of order. I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears the point of order. The 
Chair is obliged to sustain the point of 
order on the ground that it is an amend- 
ment to an amendment, the Metcalf 
amendment, heretofore adopted. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak briefly in strong support of an 
appropriation of $35,000 which is in- 
cluded in this bill to provide planning 
funds for a Forestry Soil and Hydrology 
Laboratory at Oxford, Miss. 

This project has been given a high 
priority by the U.S. Forest Service be- 
cause of the urgent need to accelerate 
research on the twofold problem of pro- 
viding an adequate water supply and 
preventing erosion of our soils. In the 
South, we have an abundant rainfall as 
compared with other sections of the 
country. But the very abundance of 
rainfall sometimes creates serious prob- 
lems of excessive storm runoff and ero- 
sion that continue to damage our soil 
resource and impair the quality of the 
water supply. We need the abundance 
of water, but we also need greater pro- 
tection of our watersheds to stabilize soils 
and improve water quality. 

Some work on these problems is now 
underway at Oxford. Scientists are add- 
ing to the information available to land- 
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owners and the application of results can 
be observed on a considerable acreage. 
But a forest hydrology laboratory and 
related auxiliary facilities are urgently 
needed to provide the necessary space 
and equipment for the watershed re- 
search program. A laboratory, green- 
house, and service building would enable 
scientists to move ahead much faster 
and with greater economy in manpower 
than is now possible in the crowded, out- 
moded facilities available. No other 
forest watershed laboratory of this type 
is planned for the Southern Coastal 
Plain. 

The laboratory and auxiliary facilities 
are estimated to cost $450,000. They 
would immediately increase the effec- 
tiveness of the present research. A 
building site has been acquired at an 
excellent location where cooperation 
with the University of Mississippi and 
other programs will be very effective. 
These funds in the amount of $35,000 
which have been approved by the House 
of Representatives and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, will provide 
the necessary planning funds. I strongly 
support this appropriation so that all 
architectural and engineering work may 
be performed this year, with a view to 
the commencement of actual construc- 
tion in fiscal year 1966. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I should 
like to address myself for just a moment 
to the ruling of the Chair on the point of 
order raised by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. It occurs to me it was a com- 
pletely correct ruling or decision. I 
brought the matter to the floor today 
in order to alert my fellow Senators to a 
problem in the Lake Mead recreation 
area. 

I have since consulted with members 
of the committee. I feel that there will 
be one more opportunity this session of 
presenting this case before the Appro- 
priations Committee. When the Public 
Works Subcommittee considers the bill, 
I believe it may be properly heard at 
that time. 

I defer to and respect the decision of 
the Chair. As I stated, I think it was a 
correct decision. I take this opportunity 
to point out a problem of great serious- 
ness in the Lake Mead recreation area. 
We shall pursue the suggestions that 
have been made to have the case devel- 
oped at the Public Works Subcommittee 
level. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I congratulate the dis- 
tingiushed Senator for the decision he 
has made. In a sense, I suppose we 
could say it was made for him. I am 
very sympathetic toward the problem 
facing him. 

The Department of the Interior has 
been somewhat remiss in dealing with 
such problems. The problem with which 
the Senator from Colorado is faced at 
the moment is one that could have been 
foreseen months ago, and is one which 
almost everybody on the Colorado River 
anticipated, even though the Depart- 
ment of the Interior did not. 

The point was properly sustained. 
Unfortunately, the chairman, the distin- 
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guished Senator from Nevada, has not 
had an adequate opportunity to make 
any kind of record on this subject, other 
than the presentation of the letter of the 
Secretary of the Interior. I believe the 
course he has chosen is wise. It is a good 
one. It will enable him to present before 
the Public Works Appropriations Com- 
mittee testimony that is needed in that 
committee to support his claim, and 
which I am sure probably will not run 
him afoul of the rule which has just been 
used in the Senate—and quite properly. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the senti- 
ments of the Senator from Colorado. I 
do not wish to go into the problem of 
earlier filing the criteria set out by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Suffice it to 
say that we have a problem, and those 
of us interested in the full and complete 
development of the Colorado River must 
work shoulder to shoulder if we are to 
harness the power, the water, and the 
vast resources of this great river. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk my amendment No. 491 and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, line 13, it is proposed to strike 
out “$47,315,000” and insert in lieu thereof: 
“$52,278,000, of which $4,963,000 shall be 
used for the conversion of a portion of 
Tongue Point Naval Base, Oregon, to a board- 
ing high school for Indian children,”. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is subject to a point of order 
under rule XVI, in that the amount of 
$4,963,000 is requested for the Tongue 
Point Indian School project. The Pres- 
ident’s budget request for fiscal 1965, 
for the item designated as construction 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, was 
$51,176,000. The $47,315,000 approved 
by the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee for construction for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, if increased by $4,963,000 
would total $52,278,000. 

On April 14, 1964, I served notice of 
intention to suspend rule XVI, and that 
written notice is at the desk. A two- 
thirds vote of the Senate to suspend 
the rule is necessary. 

I invite the attention of the majority 
leader for a moment to a speech that 
I shall make, which will take all of 2 
hours or longer. I propose to speak for 
the Recorp so that Senators at least will 
have available the information to read 
before they vote, because my speech will 
be highly critical of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate. 

The people of Oregon and I, in my 
judgment, have been unfairly dealt with 
by the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, not only with respect to this mat- 
ter, but also with respect to a good many 
other matters in recent years. 

I have no choice but to warn the Sen- 
ate with respect to what I consider to 
be unfair, discriminatory policies which 
have developed in the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee against deserved proj- 
ects in the State of Oregon. The State 
of Oregon is at the bottom of the “totem 
pole” so far as the expenditure of such 
Federal tax dollars is concerned. 

I am fed up with treatment of this 
type. It is about time for some Senator 
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to rise on the floor of the Senate and 
point out to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee that it is not a legislative committee, 
that it has a responsibility to give careful 
consideration to authorization bills that 
come before it, and to deal fairly with 
the States in regard to such authoriza- 
tion bills. 

For too long a time the State of Oregon 
has suffered at the hands of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and in this 
speech I intend to make my record. I 
say to the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the majority leader, that I 
very much prefer that there be no vote 
on this question tonight. When I am 
through, it will be well after 6 o’clock— 
perhaps 7 o’clock. At least I am entitled 
to have the points I make in my speech 
made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, before Senators come to a vote on 
the issues which I shall raise in my 
speech. 

Mr. President, the latest injustice 
which has been done the State of Oregon 
by the Appropriations Committee, in the 
opinion of the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon, is the rejection, for no good or sound 
reason, as I shall show before I finish 
this speech, of an appropriation for 
Tongue Point. 

The Senator from Oregon has waged 
a battle on the floor of the Senate for 
the past 2 years on Tongue Point, which 
is located in the deepest pocket of pov- 
erty in the United States. There is no 
pocket of poverty in Appalachia which 
compares with the pocket of poverty at 
Astoria, Oreg.; yet the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee uses one false excuse 
after another to gut the Tongue Point 
project. The Senator from Oregon re- 
ceived the approval of the late President, 
President Kennedy, to reactivate it as a 
Federal facility after the senior Senator 
from Oregon stopped a group of business- 
men in his own State from trying to con- 
duct a political steal against this great 
facility, in which the American taxpay- 
ers have an investment of between $13 
million and $18 million. In my judg- 
ment, the facility is worth more than 
$18 million. 

In one little part of this great facility 
there is contained stone of roadmaking 
quality which cannot be found within a 
hundred miles of Astoria, Oreg. A lead- 
ing highway official of my State has told 
me that that stone in that quarry alone 
is worth from $1 million to $114 million. 

Yet this group of businessmen, which 
is trying to get by with this political 
steal, wanted to get it for $920,000. The 
businessmen followed an illegal subter- 
fuge. They got the mayor of Astoria 
and the City Council of Astoria to per- 
mit themselves to be used as an illegal 
conduit in an attempt to transfer this 
property, which had been declared sur- 
plus to the needs of our Government, to 
the city council. Within a short time 
it was to have been transferred to this 
group of businessmen, under the guise 
that they were going to turn it into an 
industrial area. The senior Senator 
from Oregon was reliably informed that 
what they intended to do was to salvage 
the facilities. 

Before I finish the speech I will let the 
Senate take a look at pictures of this 
facility. It contains buildings so fine 
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and permanent in their architectural 
structure that they could be put on Con- 
stitution Avenue as Federal Government 
buildings and be a credit to Washington, 
D.C. That is the kind of facility the 
senior Senator from Oregon has crusaded 
to protect in the Senate for the past 2 
years. 

I am not at all happy at the treatment 
that I have received in the Senate with 
regard to this matter. I have battled in 
the Senate for men into whose faces I am 
looking, as well as for many absent Sen- 
ators. That is why I do not propose to 
let this matter go to a vote tonight. I 
have battled in the interest of men on 
the floor of the Senate who have had 
equally legitimate claims for help, and I 
have supported them. I shall continue 
to support them, in spite of the treatment 
that they have given me in connection 
with the Tongue Point issue. 

I have a trust in the Senate. Even 
though I get what I consider to be an 
inexcusable raw deal, I shall never be a 
party to giving a raw deal to a colleague 
in the Senate on any basis of recrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In view of the cir- 
cumstances, I assure the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon that there 
will be no vote on the Interior appro- 
priation bill this evening. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator very 
much. My trust in the Senate is to pass 
judgment on the merits of each item that 
comes before us for appropriation, test- 
ing the merits against the public in- 
terest. 

The senior Senator from Oregon is 
proud of the fact that in 20 years he has 
never scratched a back in the Senate. He 
has never traded a vote in the Senate. 
He has never gone to a Senator and said, 
“Tf you will give me support for this, I 
will give you support for that.” I do not 
believe in that kind of inexcusable poli- 
tics. What I do believe in and what I 
will fight for is fair treatment for my 
State. My State has not had fair treat- 
ment from the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in regard to Tongue Point. I will 
make the record tonight to show that. 

I have not yet even started my fight on 
Tongue Point. I intend to stop the scut- 
tling of this facility, which the Appro- 
priations Committee is now aiding and 
abetting by its refusal to carry out an 
understanding the Senator from Oregon 
had with President Kennedy. I shall 
put into the Recorp that understanding. 

My State has been raided. My critics 
in Oregon charge that I have permitted 
my State to be economically raped by 
the State of Washington and the State 
of California, particularly, time and time 


again. 

My State has received the least con- 
sideration from the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and other committees of 
the Senate of any Western State. 

Early in the battle on Tongue Point, 
when I was asking President Kennedy to 
have this facility taken off the deactiva- 
tion list and put on the list for use as 
a Federal facility, I told the President he 
ought to post a man of the West on the 
wall of every officer of the administrative 
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branch of the Government who has any- 
thing to do with determining policy as 
to the location of Federal facilities, and 
then put a ring around the State of Ore- 
gon with a note on it, with the Presi- 
dent’s initials attached thereto, reading: 
“The State of Oregon is still a member 
of the Federal Union.” 

The senior Senator from Oregon won- 
ders if that is appreciated in the admin- 
istrative and executive branch of the 
Government. I sometimes wonder if it 
is appreciated by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and by some of the au- 
thorizing committees of the Senate. 

I have pointed out to the people of my 
State that I believe they are entitled to 
fair treatment in regard to the alloca- 
tion of Federal dollars. It has taken me 
a long time to come to the conclusion 
that a good many of the critics of the 
policy of Congress in regard to the allo- 
cation of Federal funds have some merit 
in their criticism. 

I do not like to criticize the treatment 
that my State has received. But the 
evidence is so cumulative and so massive 
that this rejection by the Appropriations 
Committee is the straw that broke the 
camel’s back so far as the senior Senator 
from Oregon is concerned. 

The merits of our request for the 
establishment of an Indian school at 
Tongue Point are so overwhelming in 
support of the school that, in my judg- 
ment, the Committee on Appropriations 
does not have a leg on which to stand. 
Moreover, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has dredged up some of the most 
interesting non sequiturs to alibi and 
rationalize their turning down of the 
Senator from Oregon in regard to Tongue 
Point. 

Let me, at the early part of this 
speech, make the point that the Indian 
school for which the senior Senator from 
Oregon is fighting will be built. Sen- 
ators can get that admission from most 
of the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations. But where? In Ari- 
zona? In Nevada? In Washington? In 
Alaska? Or in other States having high 
Indian populations and having Senators 
who are members of the Committee on 
Appropriations? Oregon has no Senator 
who is a member of that committee. 

The senior Senator from Oregon is up 
against partisan criticism, for let me say 
to Senators that I have enemies in my 
State who certainly would like to sub- 
stantiate the charge that the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon cannot get fair 
treatment from the Senate. Their 
accomplices at the present time, in my 
judgment, happen to be members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, no matter 
how innocent they may be in their inten- 
tion or desire to do this kind of irrepara- 
ble damage to the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 

I have never asked, in all my years 
in the Senate, for a project for the State 
of Oregon that could not be justified on 
the merits. I am asking for a project 
for Oregon now that can be substanti- 
ated on its merits. I shall now proceed 
to discuss the facts in regard to the proj- 
ect. I am satisfied that any Member of 
this body who wishes to go into the merits 
of Tongue Point, who wishes to go into 
the merits of equally sound projects in 
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this appropriation bill that have been 
approved, and that I have supported, in- 
cluding those I have supported just this 
afternoon in the Senate for additions to 
the appropriations, will find these proj- 
ects consistent with the 20-year record 
I have made in getting up on the floor of 
the Senate and working for, speaking 
for, fighting for, and voting for sound 
natural resource development projects 
that come under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and other committees of the Sen- 
ate, just as this particular educational 
project of a special nature comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

I have fought for these projects. I 
think I am entitled to have this proposal 
considered on its merits and to receive 
equal fairness on the part of my col- 
leagues; but I have not been getting it. 

Of course, there will be a denial of this 
speech; but I say to my associates in 
the Senate: You can deny it until dooms- 
day, but the fact is that Oregon is at the 
bottom of the totem pole. It is far below 
other States, and without justification. 
The time has come for the speech that I 
am making. I have never been guilty of a 
proposal to raid an installation in a 
single State, and I never will. Yet Ore- 
gon has been put pretty much in the 
position of having its pockets picked by 
Washington, California, and some other 
States. Its installations have been 
moved for no good cause. I recognize 
what political pressure can do some- 
times. But I do not believe in political 
pressure. 

I am quite a horse trader outside my 
work in the Senate. I have traded horses 
for some 50 years, starting as a young- 
ster. But I do not believe in David 
Harum tactics in the Senate of the 
United States, for I do not believe they 
can be reconciled with good, clean gov- 
ernment. I believe every project should 
be considered on its merits. I favor on 
its merits the proposed Indian school for 
Tongue Point. 

I say again that such an Indian school 
will be built. Iask the question: Where? 
I shall point out that the Committee on 
Appropriations, even this year, is in 
favor of building Indian school facilities, 
each seat of which will be at a substan- 
tially higher cost than the cost of the 
seats involved in this school. 

Let me make perfectly clear at the 
outset the exact nature and purpose of 
the Indian school which the adminis- 
tration has requested to be established 
at the deactivated Tongue Point Naval 
Base near Astoria, Oreg. 

The proposed Tongue Point Indian 
School is to be a boarding high school 
for Indian students, and operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. It is designed 
to meet certain special educational needs 
of the Indian young people of this coun- 
try which cannot be met in public schools 
or at the day schools operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The Indian children who would attend 
this school live primarily in isolated rural 
reservation areas, where both schools 
and roads are often lacking. Some are 
from broken and undesirable homes, and 
some have failed in public schools or for 
social reasons must be removed from 
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their homes in local communities. Al- 
most all the children enrolled in Federal 
schools must learn English as a second 
language after they start school. 

Let me make it clear to the Senate 
that we are not dealing with first-graders 
alone. We are dealing here with the need 
to put 14-, 15-, and 16-year-old Indian 
boys and girls in a school, who, in many 
ee cannot speak a word of Eng- 


Yet we hear alibis from some members 
of the Committee on Appropriations that 
we ought to put the children in public 
schools. What nonsense. What a lack 
of knowledge of the problem. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was told the 
facts, and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has flown in the face of the facts. 
We are dealing with a special educational 
need of the Indians of this country. 

I repeat, almost all the children en- 
rolled in Federal schools must learn Eng- 
lish as a second language after they start 
to school. Generally speaking, accepted 
standards of health, sanitation, and 
modern living are completely foreign to 
the background of this group of chil- 
dren. 

These and similar conditions constitute 
handicaps that must be reckoned with in 
a school setting. A traditional public 
school is not prepared to meet problems 
of this type. The boarding schools op- 
erated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
are designed to help the youths over- 
come such handicaps so that they may 
become useful citizens in today’s world. 
Thus, Tongue Point and similar Indian 
boarding schools are designed to fill an 
education gap. That gap must be 
bridged if we are fully to assimilate our 
Indian young people into the world of 
today and tomorrow. 

There are members of the Committee 
on Appropriations who, I say most re- 
spectfully, are apparently so misinformed 
in regard to the facts involving Indian 
education that they oppose the proposal 
of the senior Senator from Oregon on 
the ground that the school at Tongue 
Point would be a segregated school. 
Imagine that. Imagine members of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
who have had Indian problems before 
them for untold years, opposing a school 
that the senior Senator from Oregon is 
asking to have located at Tongue Point 
on the basis of the argument of segrega- 
tion. 

There are 19 special Indian schools. 
Has the Committee on Appropriations 
submitted any recommendation to inte- 
grate them? Of course it has not. Why? 
Because they know that under the law 
that cannot be done. Thetis why. 

Senators know that under existing In- 
dian law we are obligated to supply the 
schools, and that under existing law the 
Indian chiefs of these reservations have 
a right to have the kind of school I am 
urging. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to for- 
get my knowledge of Indian law just be- 
cause members of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee wish to ignore it. Any 
member or members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee who use the segregation 
argument are just dead wrong. Yet, as 
I shall show, that argument was the 
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basis of one of the arguments used by a 
Congresswoman, and it was picked up 
by a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee as an alibi and an es- 
cape hatch for not voting for this school 
for Tongue Point. 

Mr. President, for the benefit of the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which is in such dire need of infor- 
mation on Indian affairs, I shall read a 
telegram I have received from Bruce A. 
Wilkie, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Indian Youth Council, second vice 
president of the Intertribal Council of 
Western Washington Indians, and sec- 
retary of the Makah Tribal Council. I 
respectfully submit that it is impossible 
to find a better informed person on In- 
dian problems than Mr. Wilkie, who has 
sent this telegram to me. It is dated 
June 22 and I ask Senators to listen 
to it as I read it: 


All major Indian organizations support 
Indian school proposal. 


Mr. President, I say to the Appropria- 
tions Committee that if any of its mem- 
bers deny that, I should like to have 
them state the name of any Indian group 
that opposes this proposal. 

Now I shall read the entire telegram: 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 22, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

All major Indian organizations support 
Indian school proposal. Support of the 
Makah Tribe, that of the Intertribal Coun- 
cil of Western Washington Indians, Na- 
tional Indian Youth Council and National 
Congress of American Indians assured fully. 
Public school system not successful to a 
great extent. Lack of opportunity makes 
difficult for Indians to compete in a public 
school system atmosphere. Fact: 50- to 70- 
percent dropout rate in public schools by 
Indian students. Public schools not geared 
to familiarity of the Indian community. 
Many Indian students view the public 
school situation with apathy. Indian 
schools provide a familiar atmosphere for 
the students. Vocational and academic 
training much easier arrived at because of 
more familiar surroundings. Opportunity 
provided through Indian school system gives 
greater advantages for students. The fact 
that public schools are not doing the job, 
that the dropout rate continues to climb 
among Indian students, that the Indian 
educational problem is steadily growing 
worse, that the Indians desire Indian schools 
because of obvious success, would in our 
opinion warrant the appropriation to con- 
struct or rehabilitate all areas available for 
Indian school projects. Included in this 
is Tongue Point Indian school proposal. We 
can assure you full support of all local, re- 
gional, and National Indian organizations. 
Would suggest you contact Mr. Robert Bur- 
nett, National Congress of American In- 
dians, Washington, D.C., immediately. 

Best success, 
Bruce A. WILKIE, 
Executive Secretary National In- 
dian Youth Council, Second Vice 
President Intertribal Council of 
Western Washington Indians, 
Secretary, Makah Tribal Council. 


Mr. President, talk about integration. 
The problem is to integrate the Indian 
into our society; but that cannot be done 
if we send him to a public school, where, 
because of his rearing to date, he can- 
not compete. It will be found that our 
educational authorities recognize this 
fact. 
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I know whereof I speak, because, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I have discussed this 
matter for some years with school ad- 
ministrators who have some Indians in 
their student bodies. Their testimony 
always has been the same kind, and has 
been consistent—namely, that, by and 
large, the Indian boys and girls, because 
of the great cultural differences in their 
early background, are not in a position 
to compete with other boys and girls in 
the public schools. Thank goodness 
there are many exceptions, of course. 

Our problem is to see to it that every 
Indian boy and every Indian girl has a 
chance to develop to the maximum pos- 
sible extent of his or her intellectual po- 
tential. That is why the Indian chiefs 
are entitled to what they ask for, under 
Indian law, now statutory, and under the 
early treaty law—namely, the kind of 
educational facilities about which so 
many of them are adamant. If we give 
the Indian children the kind of educa- 
tional training for which I am pleading, 
we shall hold these young people in 
school, shall develop their potentials, and 
shall train them in vocational skills. 

Let us never forget—and I shall stress 
it over and over again in this speech on 
the Tongue Point Indian school pro- 
posal—that a large part of this program 
will be a vocational training program by 
which we shall seek to train the Indians, 
to develop in them the necessary skills, so 
that they can integrate themselves eco- 
nomically into our society. 

Mr. President, there is no hope for the 
integration of the Indians into our so- 
ciety unless they become employable; 
and there is no chance that they will be- 
come employable unless we take care of 
the special educational needs about 
which I am speaking in regard to the 
Indians. 

I believe it is laughable to hear any 
member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee talk about opposition to my 
bill on the ground of segregation, when 
I am fighting, through this bill, for the 
educational program that offers the only 
hope for the integration of these Indian 
students into our society. Let us not 
forget that this is not just an ordinary 
Indian school; this is not Chemawa; this 
is not any one of the other 18 Indian 
schools. This is a proposal to deal with 
special educational problems involving 
special Indian students. 

Mr. President, this is the way to in- 
tegrate these people. If they are able to 
attend this kind of a special school, they 
will develop the skills and the training 
and the ability required in order to en- 
able them to go out into our society and 
hold jobs. 

What happens to the school dropouts 
among the Indian students? What does 
the record show, Mr. President? The 
record shows that they go back to the 
reservations, and return to the Indian 
type of living. That does not make 
them wage earners; that does not make 
it possible for them to integrate them- 
selves into the economic life of our so- 
ciety. 

That is why I am aghast when I hear 
members of the Senate Appropriations 
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Committee state that one reason why 
they opposed my bill was that it would 
put the Indian students together. 

Mr. President, I repeat that as a matter 
of legislative law and treaty rights, they 
happen to be entitled to this kind of 
education. Second, I point out that 
they need this kind of education so that 
we can ultimately integrate them into 
society. 

I point out further that the argument 
of any member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations about segregation falls flat 
on its face unless we have a recommen- 
dation from them to take away the funds 
for the existing special Indian schools 
that total, as I recall, 19 in this country, 
of which Chemawa, located near Salem, 
Oreg., is one. 

I shall have something to say about 
Chemawa when I reach the part of my 
speech that relates to the fallacious 
statements of the Representative from 
Washington, Mrs. Hansen, in her action 
on the House side of knifing of the ad- 
ministration’s budget request for the 
Tongue Point Indian school. 

It must, of course, be borne in mind 
that policy of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is to enroll Indian children in 
public schools whenever possible. This 
has long been an objective of the Bureau 
and for several generations countless 
Indian young people have done so. To- 
day about 60 percent of all Indian chil- 
dren attend public schools. Many of the 
remaining children are enrolled in day 
schools operated by the Indian Bureau 
on the reservations. 

As I have pointed out, however, there 
are cases of special educational needs 
that cannot be met either at public 
schools or at the Bureau's day schools. 
It is these cases that Tongue Point and 
the other Indian boarding schools are 
designed to accommodate. 

OUR FEDERAL OBLIGATION TO THE INDIANS 


I have long taken the position that we 
should stop treating Indians as wards of 
our Nation. I believe our Indian people 
should be absorbed into our society and 
should assume the rights and obligations 
of full citizenship. In furtherance of 
this objective, I have supported in recent 
years a number of bills designed to 
terminate Federal supervision of our In- 
dians. For example, I was a strong sup- 
porter of the legislation to terminate 
Federal supervision of the Indians lo- 
cated in western Oregon. This termina- 
tion was found in Public Law 588 of the 
83d Congress. Also, I supported the 
Klamath termination act which was 
adopted in 1954 and perfected by amend- 
ments in 1957, 1958, and 1959. To the 
critics of Indian vocational education 
schools, I say that I shall continue to 
support termination of Federal supervi- 
sion and full integration of Indians into 
our society. But until the day upon 
which these fine objectives are accom- 
plished, I intend to do everything I can 
to support education benefits for our 
Indian youths so that they can be trained 
in those skills that will make it possible 
for them to become integrated into our 
economic society. 

We have a job of education to do 
among the adult Indians. We must get 
their support for education. It would 
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be a shocking thing if the Federal Gov- 
ernment tried summarily to end Indian 
reservation rights. I can tell you where 
we would end up. We would end up in 
the Supreme Court. And we would take 
a legal shellacking. 

Mr. President, it would be necessary 
for us—as was done in the two reserva- 
tion termination bills to which I have 
just referred—to obtain the consent, the 
approval, and the cooperation of the 
tribes themselves. 

But, Mr. President, lacking that coop- 
eration and consent, all we would do 
would be to buy a mass of litigation, 
going back over many decades of Indian 
war; and we would lose before the Su- 
preme Court. 

I intend to continue to help prepare 
the Indians for the termination of the 
reservations, but only so fast as we can 
place the Indians in a position where the 
termination will be to their interest and 
where the Indians will agree to it. In 
the meantime, I do not intend to sell 
Indian youths down the river, so to speak. 
I do not intend to waik out on my Gov- 
ernment’s obligation to supply facilities, 
such as the Tongue Point School, to take 
care of the special educational needs of 
a large number of our Indian students. 

As will be seen before I am through 
with the speech, the Indian Bureau plans 
to start out with 1,000 of these young 
Indian boys and girls, and hopes to 
enlarge the school within the next few 
years to take care of 2,000. May I say— 
and I cannot stress this too much—that 
the vocational training facilities that can 
be developed at this school under the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the Indian 
Bureau do not prevent in the future the 
inclusion of non-Indians for training 
within the facility. 

Mr. President, that is a way to ap- 
proach the integration problem. We will 
find after we get this vocational training 
program developed that there are a good 
many non-Indians who can be brought 
into it. Their needs are almost identical. 
And they can be treated alongside of the 
Indian youths. That will be helpful to 
both groups, in my judgment. It will 
help prepare both groups for employ- 
ment. 

Earlier today, on an entirely different 
subject matter, I joined with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] in mak- 
ing a plea for the passage of the G.I. 
educational bill that is sorely needed now 
in order to save so many of our young 
men from being drowned in a pool of un- 
employability as far as their economic life 
is concerned. For, unless we can give 
these young people the ability to develop 
the skills necessary for employment we 
will be confronted in the next quarter 
of a century with thousands and thou- 
sands of young people in this country 
that will be unemployable because they 
cannot meet the problems of an auto- 
mated age. 

This will be a serious problem among 
our young Indians, too. That is why I 
am at a complete loss to understand the 
shortsightedness of the Appropriations 
Committee. That is why I find it im- 
possible to comprehend the failure on the 
part of the Appropriations Committee 
to appropriate the necessary money to 
carry out President Kennedy’s pledge to 
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provide these young Indians with an 
opportunity to be brought together, as 
special educational problems, in the type 
of special training that this special In- 
dian school comprehends. 

Our national policy for 150 years or 
more has been to treat Indians as wards 
of the Federal Government. Until 1871 
we entered into, and solemnly ratified 
in the Senate, numerous treaties with 
various Indian tribes from coast to coast. 
Under those treaties, the Federal Gov- 
ernment bound itself to provide certain 
services and benefits and payments to 
Indian tribes in return to dispossessing 
them of their sovereign rights as the 
original occupants of the territory that 
became the United States. 

Here are only a few of the treaties: 
Treaty with the Sioux on boundaries, 
August 19, 1825 (7 Stat. 272) ; treaty with 
Creek Nation on claims arbitration, Jan- 
uary 8, 1821 (7 Stat. 217); treaty with 
Nez Perce on fishing rights, June 11, 1855 
(12 Stat. 957) ; treaty with Wyandots on 
hunting rights, August 3, 1865 (17 Stat. 
206) ; treaty with Cherokees on land al- 
lotments, July 8, 1817 (7 Stat. 156). 
After 1873, no further treaties of this 
type were entered into. All subsequent 
rights and obligations relating to Indians 
are now covered by Federal statutes. 

Periodically we hear of the huge settle- 
ments that the Federal Government has 
to make as a result of successful lawsuits 
that various Indian tribes have brought 
against the Federal Government on the 
basis of the allegation that their treaty 
or statutory rights—rights of ward- 
ship—have not been carried out under 
the full terms and commitments of the 
Federal Government. 

There are many unfortunate pages of 
American history of which we cannot be 
very proud, spelling out a rather sordid 
record from time to time of economic ex- 
ploitation of Indian tribes. I support the 
proposition that, as rapidly as possible, 
we should reach a settlement with the 
various Indian tribes, under the appli- 
cable Indian treaties and agreements, so 
that all Indians will enjoy the benefits 
of first-class citizenship and complete 
equality of rights with the rest of us. 

However, we should not forget that 
we cannot impose integration upon 
them, and we cannot literally abrogate 
our treaty and contractual obligations 
to them. Many of the Indians, particu- 
larly of the older generation, want none 
of the status of integrated equality with 
the rest of us. They prefer to maintain 
their rights in accordance with the res- 
ervation and wardship obligations which 
the Federal Government negotiated with 
their forebears. 

The program I am working for when 
I seek an Indian vocational school at 
Tongue Point will help get many of the 
young Indians off the reservation and off 
the streets and into a school program 
that will prepare them for lives of suc- 
cessful economic competition with 
American citizens of all colors. 

The controlling question that con- 
fronts us is simply this: Is the Govern- 
ment of the United States at the present 
time doing a good job in fulfilling its 
commitments and obligations under the 
treaty and contract relationships with 
the Indians which are legally binding 
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upon the Government? In my judg- 
ment, we should be doing a much better 
job. Therefore, for as long a time as we 
continue to be obligated as a Govern- 
ment to carry out wardship obligations 
to the Indians of the country, I intend to 
do what I can to help the Indians, and 
thereby help all of us. 
TONGUE POINT INDIAN SCHOOL WOULD 
FOSTER INTEGRATION 

From what I have said already, Mr. 
President, it should be quite clear that 
it is definitely not the purpose of the 
Tongue Point school to separate Indian 
children from the rest of the community. 
Quite to the contrary, it is the goal of 
this school to give these young people the 
education and training they need in 
order to live and work as responsible 
citizens with the rest of the community. 

This school and others like it are in 
the nature of private schools, with cur- 
riculums designed to meet the require- 
ments of their special clientele. As many 
parents find it necessary to determine 
that their children require special school- 
ing, so the Congress has authorized these 
programs for particularly handicapped 
children whose educational needs cannot 
be met elsewhere. 

In order to correct such deficiencies, 
the fully accredited Indian school at 
Tongue Point would offer a program of 
high quality geared to the demands of 
the modern world and to the particular 
requirements of the Indian students 
attending it. While the Tongue Point 
school would provide for 1,000 to 2,000 
students with a basic high school edu- 
cation on a par with schools throughout 
the United States, it would also be de- 
signed to provide much more. It would 
differ from the traditional public school 
in that every effort would be made to 
gear the curriculum offered to meet the 
specific needs of Indian students func- 
tioning in a modern world. 

In addition to English language capa- 
bilities, emphasis would be placed on 
mathematics, science, career counseling, 
physical fitness, the practical arts, voca- 
tional training, and social guidance. 
The fact that the boys and girls would 
be on the campus 7 days a week for al- 
most an entire year would permit the 
intensive personal counseling and guid- 
ance that day schools seldom can pro- 
vide. This is the type of program that 
presents the challenges, opportunities, 
and experience necessary to enable stu- 
dents to graduate from school and to 
qualify for further education and train- 
ing beyond high school. 

With graduation from high school as 
a minimum requirement for each young- 
ster, the acquiring of professional, tech- 
nical, or vocational skills to facilitate 
employment beyond high school would 
become an important goal for these 
young people. As I shall point out 
shortly, the facilities at Tongue Point are 
particularly well adapted for the devel- 
opment of such skills. 

In performing this function, the 
Tongue Point school would serve as an 
integral part of the Federal Indian high 
school system. It would provide initially 
for 1,000 students, and could easily be 
expanded to include an additional 1,000, 
thereby greatly reducing costs per pupil. 
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The Bureau of Indian Affairs assures 
me that that is exactly what it is planned 
to do. In fact, it may be possible within 
perhaps a year to add another thousand 
students, because the facilities are there 
to accommodate that many. 

It is not intended to serve any particu- 
lar reservation or area wherein our In- 
dians reside. The students might come 
from any part of the country. 

I shall haye more to say about that 
later in this speech, because that is one 
of the objections that has been reported 
to me by some members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, which I think was 
dredged up by staff members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, for being against 
my bill. But the fact is that Indian 
school after Indian school in this coun- 
try has Indians coming from a long dis- 
tance. Chemawa in my own State is an 
example of it, as I shall indicate later. 

I say most respectfully that this is my 
opinion based on my observations and 
experience. In my judgment, too, many 
of the decisions of the Appropriations 
Committee come from the staff members 
and are underwritten by the members of 
the committee. The time has come to 
bring the staff under control and make 
clear to the staffs of the committees that 
they do not make policy, and they do not 
have the prerogative or right to attempt 
to make policy. The responsibility rests 
upon the members of the committee. 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Oregon, that there is developing on too 
many committees in the Senate too 
much of a takeover by staff members of 
policymaking. In the judgment of the 
Senator from Oregon, he would not be 
having the problem he is having in con- 
nection with this matter if the staff of 
the Appropriations Committee had not 
meddled beyond what I consider to be the 
prerogative of the staff. 

Before this session is over, the senior 
Senator from Oregon intends to make 
some suggestions for changes in the rules 
in regard to the conduct of staff mem- 
bers, not only those on the committees, 
but also those on the floor of the Senate. 
I have become a little weary of some of 
the arrogance and insubordination that 
has been exhibited within the last year, 
and the last couple of years, on the floor 
of the Senate by members of the staff. 
The staff members had better be told, 
and understand, that they work for the 
Senators, not the Senators for the staff 
members. No staff member of the Sen- 
ate, or of any committee, has any au- 
thority, prerogative, or right to under- 
take policy determining matters. 

Each member of every committee, in 
my opinion, has a duty to see to it that 
policy decisions are the decisions of Sen- 
ators, and not of members of the staff. 
INDIAN SCHOOLS NEAR POPULATION CENTERS 

POSTER INTEGRATION OF INDIAN YOUTHS INTO 

OUR SOCIETY 


It is true that many of the students 
would have to travel some distance from 
their homes to attend the school. If the 
establishment of an Indian boarding 
school at Tongue Point were an innova- 
tion, there might be some merit in ex- 
ploring the concern expressed by the 
House Appropriations Committee over 
the fact that the school will be at a dis- 
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stance from some of the student’s homes. 
But the Tongue Point school proposal is 
not novel. The Bureau has successfully 
conducted such schools for many years. 

As I mentioned earlier, there are at 
present 19 of these schools. The Indian 
Bureau has long operated a highly suc- 
cessful boarding school at Chemawa near 
Salem, Oreg. It also operates boarding 
schools in such widely separated States 
as North Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, California 
and Alaska. 

Most of these schools, of course, are 
designated primarily to serve Indian 
children in nearby areas. In order, how- 
ever, to provide certain types of special 
training or education, or to meet unusual 
personality problems or family situa- 
tions, it is frequently necessary to place 
children in schools at some distance from 
their homes. In fact, some Eskimo chil- 
dren now travel 1,300 miles from the 
Arctic coast to Bureau schools in south- 
east Alaska. Some Navajo children 
travel 1,100 miles to Oregon to attend 
the Chemawa School. Other Navajos 
travel as much as 800 miles to Haskell 
Institute in Kansas or the Chilocco 
School in Oklahoma. 

Another fact to be recognized in this 
connection is that most Indians who 
want career-producing jobs must travel 
great distances from their reservations. 
Only a few of the reservations have nat- 
ural resources sufficient to support their 
rapidly increasing populations. The stu- 
dents who graduate from Tongue Point 
would find themselves in the expanding 
agricultural-industrial complex of the 
Pacific Northwest. About 3,800,000 peo- 
ple live within a 3,000-mile radius of 
Tongue Point. Experience at Haskell 
and other senior Indian schools shows 
that vocational training graduates ordi- 
narily have no difficulty in getting jobs. 
Indeed, the Chemawa School in Oregon 
has a 10-year record of exceptionally 
successful placement of its graduates. 

We must never forget that if our In- 
dian young people intend to break away 
from the restrictions, the isolations, and 
the segregation of reservation living, 
they must travel hundreds of miles from 
their old homes to take up lifetime ca- 
reers. The Tongue Point school would be 
the first step in assimilating these Indian 
young people into our society so that they 
can assume first-class citizenship. 

Mr. President, a Tongue Point Indian 
high school will fill a very definite need, a 
need which is, in fact, rapidly increasing. 
In the last decade the Indian Bureau has 
nearly caught up with the fast-growing 
Indian population’s demand for elemen- 
tary schools. It is now entering a period 
when high school construction must be 
greatly increased to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of elementary school 
graduates. 

Mr. Nash, Director of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, testifying before the Inte- 
rior Subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, described how the 
Tongue Point school would act to relieve 
these increasing needs of Indian educa- 
tion when he said: 

There is no getting around the fact that it 
the home does not have the value of educa- 
tion, is overcrowded and does not have light 
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and heat and a place to study, they are not 
going to get good results with home living. 
If there has to be travel to distant boarding 
schools, we think it ought to be the older 
children, and, therefore, we are expecting to 
send the older children to Tongue Point if 
the committee gives its approval. And this 
would open up spaces in existing boarding 
schools close to home for the younger chil- 
dren. And this is the way in which the 
Tongue Point would favor the total Bureau 
system. 


All of my comments to this point serve 
to indicate, Mr. President, just how the 
Tongue Point school will act to meet the 
grave and growing needs in the education 
of the Indian youths of this country. If 
the Tongue Point Indian school is denied 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the In- 
dian community, these compelling needs 
will still remain. A new Indian high 
school of the type envisaged for Tongue 
Point must be constructed some place in 
the United States. We are not going to 
deny our Indian young people this edu- 
cational benefit to which they are 
entitled. 

WHERE SHOULD THIS INDIAN HIGH SCHOOL BE 

BUILT? 

The question to be answered is where 
such a school will be built. It is my firm 
conviction that the Tongue Point instal- 
lation affords an excellent location for 
this much-needed school, both from the 
point of view of the Federal Government 
and from the point of view of the Indian 
community and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. This view was shared with me by 
the late President Kennedy before his 
death and is still shared by Interior Sec- 
retary Udall. I am convinced that an 
appreciation of the excellent opportunity 
afforded by the Tongue Point facility for 
the creation of a first-rate Indian school 
will demonstrate what a grave mistake 
has been made by the Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and the House 
in failing to support the Tongue Point 
project. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to discuss 
briefly the late President Kennedy’s visit 
to Tongue Point and his enthusiastic 
support of its reactivation after he dis- 
covered that the facts I had previously 
given to him were borne out by what he 
saw with his own eyes. 

THE LATE PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S VISIT TO 
TONGUE POINT—HIS ENTHUSIASTIC SUPPORT 
OF ITS REACTIVATION 
It was our late beloved President Ken- 

nedy who approved the reactivation of 

the Tongue Point Naval Base when he 

visited the base on September 27, 1963. 

The President saw Tongue Point at first 

hand and he expressed not only surprise, 

but delight, when he observed a large 
number of permanent buildings in excel- 
lent condition at this installation. It 
was readily apparent to the President 
that we have in the Tongue Point instal- 
lation a fine multipurpose Federal proj- 
ect having scores of years of usefulness. 

In his press release of September 27, 
1963, the late President made it clear 
that he desired prompt reactivation of 
the base for multipurpose use, and he 
indicated initially his desire that the 
base be used for a weapons system ac- 
quisition management school and a 
Coast Guard helicopter reserve base. I 
still recall the President’s very wise 
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words when he said at the outset of his 
press release, 

I have been convinced that it would be 
more economical and efficient to use these 
facilities, and the skills available in the area, 
than to build new ones elsewhere. 


On the return trip from Tongue Point 
to Tacoma, Interior Secretary Udall, who 
accompanied the presidential party on 
the visit to Tongue Point, pleased me 
very much when he stated to the Presi- 
dent that he was very favorably im- 
pressed with the Tongue Point facilities, 
and that in view of its fine potential for 
Federal use, he planned, upon his return 
to Washington, to recommend to his as- 
sistants that they look into the possibil- 
ity of using Tongue Point for a contem- 
plated project of the Interior Depart- 
ment. That project turned out to be 
the proposed new Indian high school 
that is included in the budget now under 
consideration by the Senate. 

How well I remember the conversation 
that took place between President Ken- 
nedy, Secretary Udall and myself on that 
trip from Tongue Point to Tacoma, when 
the President—talking with the Secre- 
tary and with me about the use of this 
facility for such an Indian school as Sec- 
retary Udall had suggested—made it 
very clear to Secretary Udall that he 
wished him to proceed immediately with 
a study of it. He told Secretary Udall 
that he had appointed Ralph Dungan of 
the White House staff as his special aid 
to work with me to find a Federal use for 
Tongue Point. 

President Kennedy, some months be- 
fore his visit to Tongue Point, had ap- 
pointed Ralph Dungan as his special 
aid to work with me on Tongue Point, 
and had notified the General Services 
Administration that they should stop the 
proceedings which called for a sale of the 
facility. He had made it very clear that 
on the basis of the study already made, 
subject only to his final confirmation 
after his personal inspection, he thought 
Tongue Point should be reactivated and 
put to Federal use. 

During that summer, pending his trip 
to Tongue Point in September, the Presi- 
dent personnally issued the order which 
stopped the General Services Adminis- 
tration from proceeding with the sale of 
the facility under the surplus property 
act. 

I know how close to the heart of the 
President this particular project was. 
On more than one occasion the Presi- 
dent told me that he thought the State 
of Oregon was entitled to the use of the 
facility as I had recommended, and 
wanted me to know that he would do 
what he could to see to it that it was 
used. 

The President was greatly concerned 
about the poverty pocket in Astoria, 
Oreg. He discussed it with me several 
times. In the next to the last confer- 
ence I had with President Kennedy, we 
talked at some length about this facility 
and the recommendation of Secretary 
Udall that it be used for this special In- 
dian school. 

The President, who used to serve on 
the committee in the Senate which han- 
dled our educational problems, and who 
was one of my greatest strengths in 
working as chairman of the Subcommit- 
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tee on Education, demonstrated time and 
time again, as a Senator, his interest in 
Indian education. In the next to the 
last conference we had he was particu- 
larly concerned about the information he 
had received, as he said, “which com- 
pletely squares with and verifies the in- 
formation you have given me concern- 
ing the economically depressed condition 
of the Astoria area.” 

In that conference he was very much 
concerned about putting Tongue Point to 
an economic use to help alleviate the 
plight of the economic depression that is 
coming to characterize Astoria, Oreg. 

We had an opportunity to do some- 
thing for the deepest pocket of economic 
depression and poverty in the United 
States. The Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate, as a part of its alibi for 
not approving this program, which was 
close to the heart of President Kennedy, 
has something to say about maintenance 
costs. I shall come to that in some de- 
tail later in this speech. 

I wonder if the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is concerned about maintenance 
costs in West Virginia, in Appalachia, 
and in other areas where we know we 
have a clear obligation to go in and help 
to install facilities, installations and pro- 
grams which will retrain people and pro- 
vide jobs. Even if the committee were 
right as to the maintenance cost—and 
it is dead wrong—we have a clear duty 
to go into this poverty pocket and do 
something to provide the facilities, the 
income and the economic resources that 
will help alleviate the worst economic 
conditions in that part of my State. 

We do not find the Appropriations 
Committee becoming very much excited 
and concerned about voting hundreds of 
millions of dollars for depressed areas 
around the world, in what in many in- 
stances amounts to more or less a waste- 
ful program of foreign aid. But when 
we come to depressed areas in the United 
States, we encounter the kind of foolish 
argument that we are getting from the 
Appropriations Committee in regard to 
the problems of this poverty pocket and 
this depressed area in our own country. 
They cannot justify it. 

Iam making this record tonight to ex- 
press at least one Senator’s complete and 
thorough disagreement with the policies 
of the Appropriations Committee, not 
only with respect to this mistake, which 
they have made, but also, in my judg- 
ment, with respect to many other mis- 
takes that they are making in the han- 
dling of taxpayers’ dollars for some 
projects to which funds are being appro- 
priated. 

In order that the Senate may have 
complete background information on the 
considerations that led up to the plan to 
reactivate this facility, I ask unanimous 
consent that the President’s press release 
of September 27, 1963, and portions of 
my newsletter of October 7, 1963, be 
included in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the news 
release and newsletter were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

For some time I have been concerned over 
the failure of the Federal Government to 
make use of the excellent facilities available 
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at Tongue Point. On the basis of my talks 
with Senator Morse and reports by the ap- 
propriate officials, I have been convinced that 
it would be more economical and efficient to 
use these facilities, and the skills available 
in the area, than to build new ones else- 
where. 

The best first step in reactivating this 
facility appears to be multipurpose use. It 
is, therefore, a pleasure to be able to tell you 
that both the Department of Defense and 
the Coast Guard will shortly initiate activ- 
ities here. 

Early next year the Department of Defense 
will establish a Weapon System Acquisition 
Management School here at Tongue Point. 
This school will be jointly staffed by our mili- 
tary departments and will provide training 
for senior civilian personnel and senior mili- 
tary officers for all the services and the De- 
fense Department. 

Shortly after this training activity begins, 
the Coast Guard will establish a helicopter 
rescue base here. 

Both agencies will soon begin their plan- 
ning in cooperation with the General Services 
Administration. 

I am particularly happy to make this an- 
nouncement—not only because it will enable 
the Government to put to effective use part 
of an excellent facility in which many mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested over a pe- 
riod of years—but also because it will bring to 
Astoria economic benefits your community 
sorely needs. 

The establishment of these activities at 
Tongue Point is a fortunate concurrence of 
efficient Federal use of facilities and of local 
needs. It is in no small way a tribute to 
the alertness and persistence of your senior 
Senator, WAYNE Morse. His deep awareness 
of the interests of the people of Astoria— 
and of Oregon—and his strong advocacy of 
efficient Government operations are, I am 
sure, well known here in Oregon. 

Our long efforts to bring Tongue Point back 
to life have shown again the necessity for 
persistent attention to economy in Govern- 
ment. Anyone who has seen Tongue Point— 
as I have today—knows that it makes little 
sense to build new facilities for new or ex- 
panded Federal activities when existing, but 
unused, installations can be modified to meet 
the need. 

With this in mind, I have instructed the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to take 
whatever steps may be n to make cer- 
tain that this kind of choice is made sys- 
tematically and objectively—with economy 
and efficiency as the standards. 

Again, I want you to know how delighted I 
am that part of Tongue Point will soon be 
reactivated, and I can assure you that we 
shall continue our efforts to take advantage 
of the full potential of this installation. 


SENATOR Morse REPORTS 


OCTOBER 7, 1963. 

DEAR FRIEND: On September 27, President 
Kennedy visited Tongue Point, near Astoria, 
and announced the renewal of Federal ac- 
tivities at the former naval base. 

The Weapon System Acquisition Manage- 
ment School and the Coast Guard Helicopter 
Rescue Base will not, of course, come any- 
where near making full use of the available 
facilities. However, the President has made 
clear that Tongue Point is to be reactivated 
on a multiuse basis. It is the plan to locate 
at Tongue Point additional Federal activities 
just as rapidly as the various agencies and 
departments find that they have need for any 
of its facilities. 

President Kennedy made clear such a 
policy when he stated: “I can assure you 
that we shall continue our efforts to take 
advantage of the full potential of this 
installation.” 

I have been assured that both the General 
Seryices Administration and the Bureau of 
the Budget have been instructed to work to 
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this end. Mr. Ralph Dungan, White House 
aid to the President, acting under instruc- 
tions from the President, has been working 
on the Tongue Point reactivation problem for 
many months. We are all greatly indebted 
to Mr. Dungan for his very effective work in 
response to the representations I have made 
to the White House on the behalf of the 
Oregon delegation in respect to reactivation 
of Tongue Point. 

The most im t immediate effect of 
the President’s action is that Tongue Point 
has been saved from being dismantled, its 
buildings razed, its equipment sold for sal- 
vage prices, and the real estate divided up 
and sold for much less than a fair return 
to the taxpayers. We who opposed the junk- 
ing of Tongue Point pressed upon the Presi- 
dent and his advisers the importance of re- 
taining it as a Federal facility. This does 
not foreclose future lease arrangements for 
use of some portion of the property by 
Oregon municipal, county, or State govern- 
ments; nor does it exclude the possibility 
of lease arrangements with private industry 
for use of portions of the facility consistent 
with Federal use of other portions. 

The American taxpayers have more than 
$14 million invested in this facility. What 
I have sought to do in my endeavor to save 
it as a Federal installation has been to pro- 
tect that economic interest, and by so doing, 
provide the best assurance to the people 
and business interests of Oregon and the 
Astoria area that Tongue Point would be 
put to such uses as would maximize the 
economic contribution of the facility to the 
economy of the area and of the State. 

The decision to reactivate Tongue Point 
for multipurpose Federal use does not mean 
that overnight, or within the next few weeks 
or months, Tongue Point is going to be 
teeming with Federal activity and personnel. 
It will take time to establish new Federal 
activities there. But the important thing 
is that it has been saved for Federal uses. 
In due course of time, it once again can 
become an important economic asset to our 
State, far in excess of any economic return 
that would have resulted from any of the 
proposed private projects or uses for the 
property that were proposed prior to the 
President’s visit. 

Speaking for myself, Iam very encouraged 
about the economic potential of Tongue 
Point. Mr. Harry Swanson, who served as 
chairman of the local committee of Astoria 
businessmen, made a very effective state- 
ment to the President. He pointed out the 
varied and manifold facilities that were 
available, including the docks, warehouses, 
harbor advantages, extensive housing, ad- 
ministration buildings, shop repair facilities, 
potential stone quarry and all the other 
economic advantages of Tongue Point. Mr. 
Swanson also submitted to the President 
a memorandum brief which was very ef- 
fectively prepared. The President read it, 
and turned it over to one of his aids with 
instructions that it be given to Mr. Ralph 
Dungan for his careful consideration. 

President Kennedy spoke very favorably 
about the brief. I want to thank most sin- 
cerely Mr. Swanson and his committee for 
the splendid cooperation they extended to 
us on the inspection tour of Tongue Point. 
Their efforts were very helpful to me in pre- 
senting my case on behalf of Tongue Point 
to the President. 

We also discussed Mr. Swanson’s memoran- 
dum after we got back into the helicopter, 
following the President’s visit. Secretary 
of the Interior Udall pleased me very much 
by stating to the President that he was very 
favorably impressed with the Tongue Point 
facility. In fact, he said, he had no idea 
that it had such fine potential for Federal 
use. 
Secretary Udall expressed interest in part 
of the facility for possible use in a contem- 
plated project of the Interior Department, 
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He advised the President and me that when 
he got back to Washington he was going to 
recommend to his assistants that they look 
into the possibility of using Tongue Point 
for this particular project. 

In conclusion, I express thanks again to 
Senator NEUBERGER, Congresswoman EDITH 
GREEN, Congressman ULLMAN, and Congress- 
man Duncan for the wonderful and coopera- 
tive assistance they have given me through- 
out the many months in which I have made 
repeated representations to the White House 
on behalf of Tongue Point. This is but 
another example of the close cooperation 
that prevails among the Democrats on the 
Oregon delegation whenever any matter in- 
volving the interests of Oregon is presented 
to it. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the facil- 
ities of this 81-acre Tongue Point in- 
stallation are not temporary wartime 
structures. They are not World War II 
barracks. They include buildings that 
were made to last indefinitely. They are 
attractive and ideally situated for an 
educational institution. 

I wish the Recor to show that there is 
at the desk of the Senator from Oregon, 
for inspection by his colleagues, a series 
of pictures of the Tongue Point facility. 

These are buildings that, if they stood 
on Constitution Avenue or Pennsylvania 
Avenue or on the Mall, or anywhere else 
in Washington, D.C., would not be in the 
slightest degree inferior for Federal use 
to the buildings in which we are already 
housing facilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The hospital facility is one of the finest 
physical hospital plants in that area of 
the country. It is true that the equip- 
ment has been removed. However, with 
the equipment put back in this facility, 
I say most respectfully that the hos- 
pital could be used. 

I ask Senators to take a look at the 
photographs which are at my desk. This 
is a fine hospital. It could be used to 
help the program for the Indians of this 
country. Itis made to order. 

If we do not stop the Committee on 
Appropriations in its handling of the 
Tongue Point facility, I forewarn tonight 
that we shall end up with this facility 
being junked or salvaged for a few cents 
on the dollar. That is the kind of waste- 
ful action the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is preparing for in connection with 
the Tongue Point project. 

I am only pleading that we stop the 
shortsightedness of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in regard to this 
facility, that we put it to the use Presi- 
den Kennedy envisioned and make it one 
of the great centers, not only for Indian 
education or Indian vocational training, 
but also for Indian health services, be- 
cause the facilities are there. 

A new Indian high school, of the type 
envisioned for Tongue Point, must be 
constructed somewhere in the United 
States. It will be constructed somewhere 
in the near future. I know that Mem- 
bers of the Senate, of both parties, are 
genuinely interested in economy in our 
Federal budget. So am I. From that 
standpoint, we cannot afford to bypass 
the use of this ideal base for the Indian 
school that has been proposed in the ad- 
ministration’s budget. 
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TONGUE POINT IDEALLY SUITED FOR INDIAN 
HIGH SCHOOL PURPOSES 

The important thing to remember is 
that many of the facilities needed in a 
boarding school are already constructed 
and in operating condition at Tongue 
Point. Thus, by converting the Tongue 
Point installation to such a school, some 
of the initial expense of providing a simi- 
lar educational facility elsewhere could 
be saved. 

For instance, two buildings, one the 
former bachelor officers’ quarters and the 
other the former enlisted men’s barracks, 
could provide some of the needed dormi- 
tory space. These are permanent, at- 
tractive brick buildings. An existing 
kitchen-dining hall could be equipped 
and reactivated for the student feeding 
programs, 

The utility systems are in place and 
while requiring some repair work, are 
adequate in size to serve the total needs 
of the school. In fact, I was very much 
impressed by the following statistics 
contained in the General Administra- 
tion’s brochure on Tongue Point. It 
states: 

Utilities: Steam generation—central heat- 
ing plant with six oil-fired boilers, capacity of 
60,000 pounds steam per hour at 100-pounds- 
per-square-inch pressure in distribution. 
The water system * * * consists of the lines 
and mains, two 400,000 gallon steel storage 
tanks and related facilities. Sewage dis- 
posal—modern sanitary and storm sewage 
disposal system, designed to accommodate a 
population of about 2,500. 


Two hangars on the site are in good 

condition and could be used for practical 
ae shops, storage area, and for indoor 
play. 
I have spoken with vocational educa- 
tional experts who have inspected the 
facilities, and they say it is almost un- 
believable that such fine, excellent facil- 
ities could be available for the use of 
vocational educational training. 

To the nucleus of existing buildings, a 
new classroom building containing all of 
the spaces outlined previously would be 
provided. Two additional dormitories, 
each providing space for 168 girl stu- 
dents, would be constructed also. The 
500 boys and the 168 of the 500 girls 
who would be initially attending the 
school would be taken care of by using 
the bachelor officers’ quarters and the 
enlisted men’s barracks for dormitories, 
as previously stated. 

Housing for teaching and operating 
personnel is available at the base and 
would require a minimum of expenditure 
to be placed in fine condition. On the 
hillside overlooking the base are more 
than a hundred homes, some duplex, 
some fourplex, consisting of two-bedroom 
units and a few three-bedroom units. 
These have been kept in excellent con- 
dition during the custodianship of the 
General Services Administration, and 
the nucleus of fine family community is 
at hand within easy walking distance of 
the school. These are attractive homes 
and would be very much desired by ad- 
ministration and school personnel. 

Mr. President, if this facility is sold 
for any such giveaway price as that for 
which a group of Oregon businessmen 
tried to get it by way of a political steal, 
I will tell you what will happen to those 
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homes. They will be junked. They will 
be salvaged; they will be torn down. I 
cannot imagine a more inexcusable eco- 
nomic waste involving this excellent 
permanent institution. 

That is what President Kennedy came 
to understand. I hope that personal re- 
mark will be understood, but I shall al- 
ways cherish it. President Kennedy ex- 
pressed to me his deep personal thanks 
and gratitude for the fact that I made 
this fight and stopped the sale of Tongue 
Point. I demonstrated its illegality, and 
when I did so, the President ordered the 
General Services Administration to de- 
sist from its plans to sell it and to desist 
from any attempt to remove the illegality 
by proposing some other form of sale. 

In his conversations with me, the Pres- 
ident said I had saved a great sum of 
money for the taxpayers of the country, 
and that I had offered a program for 
Federal activity that was sorely needed 
in an area that he had come to recog- 
nize as being a seriously depressed one. 

Tongue Point contains an extremely 
attractive permanent brick hospital 
which was used during the naval base 
period as a medical and dental clinic. 
This building would do justice to any 
community as a hospital facility and 
when supplied with the essential hos- 
pital furnishings and equipment, it could 
serve not only the Tongue Point Indian 
School, but could be put to use by the 
Bureau in furtherance of medical, hos- 
pital and health assistance for our 
Indians. This remarkable building is far 
too valuable to be permitted to stand 
idle or be junked. 

Moreover, the Tongue Point facility is 
particularly well adapted to programs 
for developing vocational skills. In this 
connection the announcement in the 
Tongue Point project brochure prepared 
by GSA on the subject of shop facilities 
is especially interesting. The brochure 
points out that there are three shop 
facility buildings totaling nearly 70,000 
square feet, steam heated, with electri- 
cal service and plumbing. 

It is conceivable that under the pov- 
erty program, which the Congress will 
soon consider, students at the Tongue 
Point school will be able to undertake 
extracurricular activities to develop vo- 
cational skills. For example, we have 
a built-in laboratory on the base itself 
which will provide an opportunity for 
full development of skills in forestry 
management, timber harvesting and 
conceivably, the manufacture of this 
timber into wood products. According 
to the latest estimates there are approxi- 
mately 10,089,000 gross feet of timber on 
the Tongue Point Base, which would be 
within the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Under proper forest 
management, this timber could be har- 
vested. Some of it could be used in 
vocational activities at the school. 

Listen again to what this great asset 
consists of in quantity. Ten million 
eighty-nine thousand gross feet of tim- 
ber was a part of the scheme to sell this 
facility for the paltry sum of $950,000. 
I did not make some people in Oregon 
very happy because I stopped that sale. 
I have learned some interesting lessons 
in this fight. The number of people 
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who were involved represented an in- 
finitesimal fraction of 1 percent. But 
I never would have believed that there 
were so many people in Oregon who ap- 
parently had yielded to the temptation 
to take while the taking was good. 
That was very disappointing to me, 

Nineteen hundred and forty-six was 
the year when the Morse formula 
first came into existence. That is 
a formula which involves the regu- 
lation of surplus property. In case 
after case, I have opposed the dis- 
position of surplus property either for 
nothing or for a small fractional part 
of its market value. When I first came 
to the Senate in 1945, I became great- 
ly disturbed by the number of bills that 
were dropped into the hopper by Sena- 
tors and Representatives who were 
seeking to obtain for their constituents, 
constituent groups, or local govern- 
mental agencies and organizations sur- 
plus Federal property for nothing. 

As the Recorp will show, I said at that 
time, and I have said in all the years 
since then, that all the taxpayers of the 
country were entitled to a fair return 
for the sale of surplus Federal prop- 
erty. In this fight concerning Tongue 
Point, I pointed out to the people of my 
State that they did not own Tongue 
Point. Tongue Point belongs to all the 
taxpayers of the country. I said that I 
had a duty as a U.S. Senator to do what 
I could to protect the economic interests 
of all the taxpayers of the country and 
that I had no right to sit in the Senate 
and permit, without protest, an at- 
tempt to commit what I call a stealing 
of public property at Tongue Point by 
a payment far below what would have 
been a fair payment. 

Not only was I concerned about the 
payment that was offered, Mr. President; 
I was also concerned about the use to 
which the property would have been 
put if it had been bought. For in that 
proposed deal there was no safeguard 
or assurance that the property would be 
put to an economically productive use— 
nothing that would have prevented the 
purchasers from proceeding to salvage, 
scuttle, and sell for junk prices these 
wonderful facilities. 

The Astoria area needs employment; 
it needs income; it needs stimulation of 
its economy. But junking the facility 
would not have provided them. 

There was some talk by some of the 
editors—based upon a completely false 
assumption—to the effect that the pro- 
posed purchasers would use the facility 
for private industry. However, there 
was no proposal or commitment for its 
use for private industry. 

I say now, as I said then, that if we 
cannot find a suitable Federal use for 
the Tongue Point facility and if the 
Appropriations Committee continues to 
do what it can to deny me the fair treat- 
ment to which I think I am entitled, in 
regard to putting the Tonge Point facil- 
ity to an appropriate Federal use, then, 
of course, I shall do anything I can to 
help turn the facility over to a private 
industry enterprise—although, Mr. Pres- 
ident, not unless we can have some com- 
mitment and some guarantee that the 
facility will be used to expand the econ- 
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omy of the area, not to make a “quick 
buck” for a few salvagers and economic 
scavengers who might be able to get title 
to the property. I shall continue to 
fight against such use of the facility; 
and it is very sad that I have not had 
the assistance of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. What a remarkable 
position the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has taken in regard to alleged 
economic reasons for denying funds to 
the program which was approved by 
President Kennedy, and which I have 
fought so hard to bring about. 

I wish to say again to the people of 
my State and I wish to say again to the 
businessmen of the Astoria area that 
if we cannot get a Federal use for this 
facility, or if we cannot get a combined 
Federal-State use for it, or if we cannot 
get a State use for it, I shall continue 
to be willing to do what I can to help 
get the facility turned over to private 
industry—but to private industry, for use 
as a place at which to expand our econ- 
omy and to create jobs and wealth for 
this economically depressed area of my 
State. So long as I can prevent it, I 
shall never give support to a sale of this 
property for salvage purposes, 

It is also important to bear in mind 
that the Tongue Point installation offers 
unusual opportunities for expansion and 
diversification of the Bureau’s educa- 
tional services at low future costs. This 
is highly important, because in the fu- 
ture there will be demands to provide 
Indian high school students with more 
7 vocational and academic train- 


Up to this point, I have dealt primarily 
with the facilities necessary for educat- 
ing 1,000 high school students. It 
would, in fact, be feasible at a later date 
to expand this school by another 1,000 
students, without doubling the cost of 
construction. 

This would be possible because the 
basic utility systems and housing units 
would not be utilized to full capacity 
with 1,000 pupils. Tongue Point has a 
large number of units for family living, 
ranging from one bedroom to three bed- 
room suites. Only 120 units would be 
needed to house teachers and other staff 
members for the initial 1,000 pupil en- 
rollment. The remainder of the living 
accommodations could be remodeled, to 
provide cottage-type quarters for older 
married Indians or single Indians, who 
could receive experience in community 
living, as well as vocational training, 
high school, or even college level instruc- 
tion. College instruction would be pos- 
sible because of the presence in Astoria 
of a fully accredited community college 
which offers 2 years of college level work. 

If the Bureau’s plan for an additional 
1,000 students were followed, the con- 
struction costs of the Tongue Point in- 
stallation would be reduced by $1,000 per 
pupil. With a greatly decreased per- 
pupil cost of construction and modest 
increases in operation and maintenance 
costs, the Tongue Point facility could be 
expanded to a 2,000-pupil school. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has dem- 
onstrated its ability to adapt its pro- 
grams to successfully utilize such aban- 
doned military installations for educa- 
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tional purposes. The Bureau operates 
two such installations now—the Mount 
Edgecumbe School at Sitka, Alaska; and 
the Intermountain School, at Brigham 
City, Utah. Both were built as World 
War II facilities. 

So, Mr. President, there is nothing 
new in my proposal; it is only for a 
needed expansion of an Indian Bureau 
program which has been in existence for 
along time. The trouble is that we have 
not helped the Indian Bureau keep up 
with the need. 

TAXPAYER SAVINGS THROUGH USE OF TONGUE 
POINT FOR INDIAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
say a few words about the savings for 
the taxpayers by means of the use of the 
Tongue Point facility for an Indian high 
school. 

Just as important as these considera- 
tions of the suitability of the Tongue 
Point installation for use as an Indian 
boarding school, however, is the question 
of the costs involved in the project. It 
is my firm conviction that the utilization 
of the Tongue Point station by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs would result in 
a net saving, over the cost of construc- 
tion of an entirely new school at any 
location. 

In denying the administration’s budget 
request for funds for the Tongue Point 
Indian school project, the House Ap- 
propriations Committee cited two rea- 
sons for its adverse action. The first of 
these was that “the initial savings ex- 
pected, compared with all new construc- 
tion, would soon be offset by excessive 
annual operation and maintenance 
costs,” The second concerned the ad- 
visability of “relocating the Indian 
students to this location, far removed 
from their homes.” 

I have already pointed out that the 
practice of relocating students is not new 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, that 
it has never in the past presented prob- 
Jems to Indian students, and that it is a 
necessity for the economic and social 
assimilation of these young people. 

I wish now to speak to the first of 
these objections to the Tongue Point 
project: namely, that the initial savings 
in converting the station would soon be 
offset by excessive operation and main- 
tenance costs. After careful study of the 
economics of this project, I am firmly 
convinced that the very large initial 
savings would, in fact, not be offset by 
operation and maintenance costs. On 
the contrary, there is strong evidence 
that the conversion of Tongue Point 
to an Indian school would mean a net 
saving to the Federal Government and 
to the taxpayers of this country. 

Let me make one further point in re- 
gard to the matter of cost, which was 
completely overlooked by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. This is a huge instal- 
lation. It is not contemplated that the 
installation will be limited in use to an 
Indian school. It never was President 
Kennedy’s intention that it should be 
limited to use as an Indian school. It 
was President Kennedy’s intention that 
only those parts of the facility needed 
for an Indian school would be used for an 
Indian school. 
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Some Government agency must be giv- 
en administrative jurisdiction over the 
facility. It was the decision of President 
Kennedy that the administration of the 
facility should be turned over to the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, that it would not 
be sound administrative policy to have 
part of the facility administered by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and another 
part of the facility administered by some 
other agency. 

Once the Indian school is located there, 
there still will remain other facilities that 
could be used for other Government pur- 
poses—for example, the dock facility. 
There are defense facilities, helicopter 
facilities, and the so-called marine rescue 
squad facilities. There are certain uses 
by the Coast Guard to which this facil- 
ity still can be put. When we talk about 
the maintenance cost, we must figure on 
the savings to the Federal Government 
that will accrue from a totality of the use 
of the facility. All the Appropriations 
Committee did was to limit itself to a 
consideration of the school—and it was 
wrong on that. 

I point out that the objective of the 
reactivation of Tongue Point, and what 
the President had in mind, was eventu- 
ally—within the next few years—to put 
the total facility to various Federal uses. 

Despite the convincing evidence of tax- 
payer savings and ideal educational op- 
portunities to be afforded through the 
use of Tongue Point as the site of the 
new Indian school, the project was at- 
tacked by Representative JULIA BUTLER 
Hansen, of Washington, and Representa- 
tive Ben RETTET, of South Dakota, in the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee. 

y They talked about costs in this fash- 
on: 

Mr. REIFEL. * * * Why can't we here again 
take a different look at this business and put 
some dormitories in a place where there are 
jobs, where there are some good high schools, 
cooperate with the school board and take 
these Indian children in? Do we have any 
cost studies which would show what the cost 
per pupil would be in a place like that? 


I have pointed out that these Indian 
children cannot be placed in a public 
school. That fact has been completely 
overlooked. As I stated earlier, we are 
dealing with special students that have 
special educational needs. Many of 
them have already been unable to ad- 
just to public schools. They need fur- 
ther training in the English language. 
They need training in a different curricu- 
lum in order to place them in a position 
in which they can integrate into our 
society on an economic basis. 

Reading further, Mr. Nash, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
said: 

Mr. NasH. We have our cost experience in 
the dormitory program around the Navajo 
Reservation where we are operating seven 
dormitories and where we are paying 100 
percent of the education costs. Those are 
younger children, are they not, Mrs. Thomp- 
son? How many of these go to high school? 

Mrs. THOMPSON. About half of them go to 
high school. 

Mr. NasH. What is our cost experience? 

Mrs. THOMPSON. Our cost experience, Con- 
gressman REIFEL, is that it costs as much 
and more in some of the schools especially in 
the higher grades or where they are carrying 
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on strictly a high school program, than the 
cost in our own schools. 

Mr. REEL. Even if it costs more—this is 
the thing I am getting at—here we have a 
child for whom we want some experiences 
that will fit him into our society. If we take 
one off of the plains of the Dakotas or the 
Navajo country and take them even to a 
place like this, again they are segregated out 
to one side and out away from I don’t know 
how far from a town, 25 or 30 miles? 

Mr. NasH. No. It is right on the edge of 
Astoria, which is a community of about 
15,000 people. 

Mr. REEL. Having had some boarding- 
school experiences as a child, one is out 
there, still not a part of the community. It 
seems to me if you had a dormitory in Chi- 
cago, let’s say, which is where some of these 
kids are going to go, and work out something 
with the school board so those kids could go 
to whatever school seemed to meet their 
needs—here are all kinds of schools. Voca- 
tional training, art instruction, and fields in 
which there is an interest, aptitudes, and 
demand for the developed skill. 

You would have a wide choice. Even if it 
did cost more, you would have a wide choice. 
Once you got through if you didn’t need it 
any longer, all you would have is an invest- 
ment in the dormitory. I would think the 
cost experiences should be looked into. I 
am not concerned about what the Govern- 
ment is paying for that building out there. 
Dry it up. Do with it whatever seems other- 
wise appropriate but don’t use the Indian 
kids as a reason for this sort of thing. If 
this is to save the Defense Department, or 
whoever has it, let them take care of it some 
other way. Don’t use the Indian kids for 
this. Put up a dormitory to take care of 
the need. It doesn't make any difference 
what city it is. It seems to me much better 
than continuing this business of isolation, 
I think you ought to study those experiences 
costs you have had. If it is 10 percent more, 
still it seems to me the important thing is 
to be concerned about the education of the 
Indian children. 

Mrs. Hansen. I want to agree with Mr. 
REIFEL 


Unbelievable. Two Members of Con- 
gress are flying directly in the face of 
decades of experience with the type of 
children that are involved in this bill. 
These are special Indian students. There 
is talk of putting them in Chicago. We 
would have to put many of them in ju- 
venile delinquent institutions in short 
order. 

These are Indian students, most of 
whom cannot even speak the English 
language. They have dropped out of 
school. Many of them have been tried in 
the public schools. 

I say to the two Members of the House 
of Representatives that they are com- 
pletely overlooking the fact that this 
type of program exists in some 19 other 
schools. Are they worried about trans- 
porting these children long distances? 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs has been 
doing it for decades. Why would I chal- 
lenge the woman Member of Congress 
from my part of the country? Her posi- 
tion on this question is beyond the pale 
of understanding. 

I received a letter from her. She said: 

I have many concerns relative to Indian 
schools and the affairs of our Indian people. 
In an era of desegregation for our public 
school systems, I think we should begin to 
move in this direction also for the oldest 
Americans of us all. 
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I speak most respectfully. But by that 
statement she shows that she is not even 
aware of Indian law. She is not even 
aware of our commitments under the old 
treaties, and the many Indian statutes 
since 1873. I am surprised that she 
would raise the desegregation issue in 
connection with the legal obligation of 
the Government of the United States to 
provide Indian children an education in 
keeping with legal commitments made 
by our Government over the years. She 
can walk out on Indian law, but the 
senior Senator from Oregon has no in- 
tention of doing so. 

I say to both Mr. REIFEL and Mrs. 
Hansen that from their testimony they 
apparently are not concerned with the 
question of costs involved in any project 
so long as the interests of Indian young 
people are served. 

I could not agree more with that, al- 
though, let me say for the benefit of 
members of the Interior Committee, the 
costs are not to the disadvantage of the 
Federal Government. But I say to my 
two colleagues in the House, Mr. REIFEL 
and Mrs. Hansen, that the education 
programs they are recommending for 
the Indian children are based on a lack 
of understanding of the need of the par- 
ticular students we are talking about 
for training in this school program. 

Mrs. HANSEN had some other interest- 
ing observations in her letter to me: 

The second thing that concerned me about 
Tongue Point was the contrast in climate 
between the arid Southwest and our Pacific 
Northwest as it would affect these trans- 
planted young people. Frankly, I questioned 
their happiness and welfare as I also would 
question any white child’s happiness and 
welfare. 

No one knows better than I how Astoria 
needs help but it seems to me that the loca- 
tion of Tongue Point on our magnificent 
river and so close to Astoria’s splendid har- 
bor would lend itself ideally to a Depart- 
ment of Fisheries laboratory, an Oceano- 
graphic laboratory, a Geological Survey lab- 
oratory, a Geodetic Survey laboratory, or any 
number of related marine activities which 
would be of enormous benefit both to your 
State and mine. 


That is an old escape technique—pro- 
ceed to knife and scuttle a project, and 
then try to smooth it over by saying: “I 
think there are some other uses to which 
the project can be put.” 

For the benefit of Mrs. Hansen, let me 

say that some of the uses to which she 
refers can still be adopted in the wharf 
and dock and marine facilities of the 
Tongue Point project that will not be 
used by an Indian school. So that part 
of her argument is entirely irrelevant to 
the Indian school issue. 

But one of the most remarkable ob- 
servations of Mrs. Hansen’s comments 
is about the climate. She comes from 
Cathlamet, Wash. During the war 
thousands of American boys from all 
over the country were located at Tongue 
Point, and a good many of them sought 
to stay there after they got out of the 
service, until they saw there was not an 
economic opportunity to stay, although 
some of them stayed and are still strug- 
gling on. 

If I ever heard a non sequitur argu- 
ment, it is Representative HANSEN’S argu- 
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ment about the climate. It happens to 
be a wonderful climate. There are In- 
dian children at boarding schools from 
the arid area of the country in that cli- 
mate, and they love it. If I ever heard a 
subjective, emotional, escapism argu- 
ment, it is that of the Representative 
from Cathlamet, Wash., up river from 
Astoria. 

I hope the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cathlamet, Wash., has taken note. It is 
one of the most beautiful sections of our 
Nation. To argue that Indian boys and 
girls would not be happy if they were 
brought into an area where it rains once 
in a while is beyond me. There are 
many Navajos, there are many Indian 
boys and girls from all over the arid parts 
of our country, at Chemawa. I visited 
Chemawa. We Oregonians are called 
Webfeet. The Indian boys and girls 
love to be called Webfeet. That is their 
response to Representative HANSEN, about 
the rain. 

She showed her hand with that argu- 
ment. As I said to her in a communica- 
tion, her objective was to scuttle my bill; 
and I hope her constituency will take 
note of it. 

She goes on to say in her letter: 

I feel that the maintenance costs for 
Tongue Point as an Indian school are going 
to be increasingly rising and will, over the 
years, be larger than the maintenance costs 
for a school specifically designed for educa- 
tional purposes. 


She could not be more wrong. 

She continues: 

I reiterate, I think the answer for the 
long-range future of Indian education is in 
more and better public schools and access 
to these schools by more and better roads 
and I know that you, as a longtime friend 
of education, join with me in wanting only 
the very best type of program for the Indian 
child. 


I reply to Representative Hansen that 
I want the best program for the Indian 
children, educationally speaking, but her 
program will not do it. Her program 
would discriminate against the opportu- 
nity of special Indian students who need 
the special training we seek to give them 
in Indian schools. 

If she wants to talk about discrimina- 
tion, let me say that the program of 
Representative Hansen is a program of 
discrimination, because it denies to In- 
dian boys and girls the help they sorely 
need. 

I am keenly disappointed that Repre- 
sentative HANSEN has permitted herself 
to be used in support of a program that 
will discriminate against the opportu- 
nity that these Indian boys and girls 
need. 

I wonder if Mrs. HANSEN would oppose 
a school in Washington. Mark my 
word, Mr. President, if the Appropria- 
tions Committee gets by with killing this 
school at Tongue Point, the drive will be 
on to place the school in some other 
State in that area, and that drive will 
include the State of Washington. I 
wonder what Mrs. Hansen will say then. 

It is a sorry thing, when there is a 
need for so many facilities in every State 
in the West, that my State is to receive 
the singular treatment that the Appro- 
priations Committee has been giving it 
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in recent years in regard to the expendi- 
ture of Federal dollars. 

I never have asked, and I never will 
ask, for a project for my State that is not 
meritorious; but I am entitled to, and I 
shall fight for, fair treatment for my 
State from the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and every other committee of the 
Senate whenever I encounter the kind 
of unfair policy I am encountering in 
connection with this project, and some 
of the projects of the past. 

Yet, with all due respect, I must ask 
why is the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in its report objecting to the 
Tongue Point project primarily on 
the question of cost? Why did this 
committee, after observing the state- 
ments I have just quoted, object to 
the Tongue Point school on the basis 
of cost consideration, when President 
Kennedy, Mr. Udall and, as we shall 
see, many members of the Indian 
community have stated that Tongue 
Point is an ideal location for this 
school, when the immediate vicinity of 
Tongue Point is a depressed area in great 
need of Federal investment, and when, 
in fact, there is strong evidence that the 
Tongue Point school will mean a savings 
to the Government? Why is it that in 
such an unlikely spot as Chicago, cost is 
an irrelevant matter, while in such an 
excellent location as Tongue Point, the 
mere suggestion that there might be 
additional costs involved—even though 
there is strong evidence that the opposite 
is true—is the controlling factor? 

I turn now to the evidence that the 
establishment of this school at Tongue 
Point would, in fact, mean a net savings 
to the Government. 

The cost of remodeling and construc- 
tion to convert some of the fine facilities 
at Tongue Point into a school for 1,000 
Indian young people will be about $5 mil- 
lion, or a cost of $5,000 per pupil. The 
cost of an entirely new school at a new, 
unimproved location would be from 
$7,500 to $20,000 per pupil, depending on 
the location. For example, Commis- 
sioner Nash of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs pointed out that in Alaska the cost 
of an entirely new Indian school could 
amount to as much as $20,000 per pupil. 
In testimony before the Senate Appro- 
priation Subcommittee Mr. Nash said: 

We have a good many facilities that run 
as high as $7,500 and when you get into 
Alaska, where construction costs run about 
2½ times as high, you have to go up as high 
as $20,000 a seat-bed. But I think a mini- 
mum of $7,500 would be your most com- 
parable figure for new construction in the 
Southwest. 


Let me say something about the project 
in the Alaskan school. I am for it. In 
spite of the unfair treatment I am re- 
ceiving from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I am for it. I have no intention 
of opposing a program of a member of 
that committee seeking to get a needed 
Indian school in Alaska. 

The cost of that school in Alaska per 
seat-bed will be several times the cost of 
$5,000 per seat-bed at Tongue Point. 
Let us keep our eyes on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, because it will be only 
a matter of time before they will approve 
the school for Alaska, which goes back to 
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the early criticism of this committee 
which I made at the beginning of my 
speech. 

I have no doubt what the result would 
be, if someone from Oregon were on the 
Appropriations Committee. I know ex- 
actly the implication of what I have said; 
but I know the treatment I have received, 


too. 

Mr. President, I am for putting an 
Indian school where it is needed. I have 
gone into the Alaskan situation, and I 
am satisfied that the Senators from Alas- 
ka are entitled to an Indian school in 
Alaska because the Indians needit. But, 
do not talk to me about cost, because as 
Commissioner Nash has pointed out, it 
can very well go up to $20,000 per seat- 
bed. 

Of course, the higher costs in Alaska 
are attributable to the added costs of 
transportation of materials and supplies, 
higher labor costs, and the type of con- 
struction required due to the severity of 
the climate, but they certainly stand in 
stark contrast to the per pupil cost of 
$5,000, or possibly $4,000, at the Tongue 
Point base. 

The Tongue Point school would entail 
a savings to the Federal Government, at 
the lowest estimate in initial construc- 
tion costs, of $2,500,000, or $2,500 per 
pupil. 

Economy in the cost of construction at 
Tongue Point was emphasized by Com- 
missioner Nash in his February 21, 1964, 
testimony before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. In answer to Sen- 
ator HaypeEn’s question, “How much more 
would this high school cost if you were 
to build it as a new facility?” Mr. Nash 
answered, in part: 

I think a minimum of $7,500 would be 
your most comparable figure for new con- 
struction in the Southwest. 


And in answer to Senator BARTLETT's 
question relative to the cost of construct- 
ing a new high school in the Tongue 
Point area, the Commissioner said: 

I would say that you could not expect to 
build there new for less than $7,500 per 
seat-bed. 


In other words, for a thousand-child 
school, $7.5 million instead of $5 million. 

Even this estimate of an original sav- 
ings of $2.5 million, however, is conserv- 
ative. Secretary of the Interior Udall, 
in his letter to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses in December of 
1963, urging the appropriation of funds 
for the Tongue Point project, estimated 
“that a savings of approximately $3 mil- 
lion in construction costs could be made 
over the construction of a completely 
new high school plant.” Also, as I men- 
tioned earlier, the future expansion of 
the Tongue Point school to 2,000 students 
would lower the initial cost per pupil by 
an additional $1,000, from $5,000 to 
$4,000, or close to one-half of the per- 
pupil cost of an entirely new school. 

I digress for a moment to point out 
that when we come to cost accounting, 
we must take into account the advan- 
tage to the Federal Government by way 
of financial savings which will accrue 
from an ultimate total use of the facility 
by other Government agencies as well as 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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The Bureau of Indian Affairs will be- 
come the administrator of the entire 
facility, but the savings which will ac- 
crue to the Federal Government as a re- 
sult of the total use of the property must 
be taken into account when we come to 
figure the cost of the Indian school, be- 
cause the Federal Government will be 
saved great sums of money by total use 
of the facility. 

As we save the Federal Government 
money from a total use of the facility, 
some credit, as we know, in cost account- 
ing, necessarily should accrue to the 
Indian Bureau as a result of its adminis- 
tration. Then, too, there are some other 
facilities from which some revenue will 
be obtained, separate and distinct from 
the use of the facility either for Indian 
school purposes, or for defense purposes, 

It is not possible to say when, if ever; 
but the information I have received is 
that the material will be used in that 
part of the area in which exceptionally 
valuable highway stone is located. It 
may very well bring in income to the Fed- 
eral Government, from an outright sale, 
or on a lease-use basis which will accrue 
to the financial benefit of the Govern- 
ment. 

Not only that, but I point out also that 
there are other facilities, such as the 
forests, which, under sustained yield care 
will produce some revenue to the tax- 
payers of this country, as this is kept as 
a Federal facility, and will be a part 
of our forest domain. 

I respectfully say that there is no evi- 
dence in the report of the Appropriations 
Committee, and certainly no enlighten- 
ment given to me by any member of the 
Appropriations Committee with whom I 
have discussed my disagreement with the 
committee over Tongue Point, that the 
committee ever took out a lead pencil and 
went into these aspects of the financial 
values of Tongue Point to the taxpayers 
of the country, if we follow the sort of 
wise management of the facility that I 
have just outlined. 

In our generation, and perhaps never, 
would the savings in construction costs 
be outweighed by higher operation and 
maintenance cost of an Indian school at 
Tongue Point. In fact, it is my opinion 
that when the full potential of the In- 
dian school has been worked out and 
when the compatible uses of Tongue 
Point base have been put into operation, 
substantial savings in operation and 
maintenance costs of the Indian school 
will continue for the full life expectancy 
of the installation. I say most respect- 
fully that the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees overlooked some 
very important savings incident to the 
use of Tongue Point. 

Savings that would be derived from the 
$2.5 million lower cost of the Tongue 
Point school conversion are very impres- 
sive. Taking an average 4-percent cost 
of interest to the Government, the $5 
million conversion cost of the Tongue 
Point base would amount to $200,000 per 
year in interest, as compared to $300,000 
per year in interest on funds to be ex- 
pended in the construction of a $7.5 mil- 
lion new Indian school, be it Nevada, 
Arizona, Washington, or elsewhere. 
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The interest saving to the Government 
through use of the Tongue Point facility 
would amount to $100,000 annually. To 
that extent any alleged higher operation 
and maintenance cost of the Tongue 
Point facility would be reduced. 

In addition to these high annual in- 
terest savings to the Government, we 
must also consider relative depreciation 
costs in order to fairly assess the allega- 
tion of higher operation and mainte- 
nance expenditures at Tongue Point. 

Based on an estimated life of 50 
years—and this is conservative for these 
fine, well-kept buildings—the straight- 
line depreciation would amount to $100,- 
000 per year on the Tongue Point prop- 
erty. Straight-line depreciation on a 
new $7.5 million school at some other lo- 
cation would be $150,000. Thus, the low- 
er annual depreciation charge at Tongue 
Point would be $50,000 per annum. 

Of special interest is the fact that these 
two lesser annual charges, over a 50- 
year useful life of the facility, would 
amount to a total of $7.5 million, 

The House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees have also overlooked the fact 
that the Tongue Point facility would eas- 
ily accommodate a number of compatible 
uses, which would serve to reduce the 
operations and maintenance costs of the 
Tongue Point Indian school through the 
allocation of proportionate costs for the 
use of other portions of the base as I 
have already explained. 

For example, the Coast Guard has in- 
stalled a helicopter rescue station at the 
southeast corner of the base, a consider- 
able distance from the Indian school. 

Also, the mooring basin, berthing piers, 
and marginal wharf adjacent to the river 
are in excellent condition. Their use 
would contribute greatly toward reduc- 
ing the proportionate operating costs of 
the school. 

The quarry operation at the tip of 
Tongue Point is yet another asset that 
could be put to use. The revenues from 
the sale of crushed rock, or from a lease 
of the quarry, would reduce the costs of 
the school still further. 

All of these factors—interest costs, de- 
preciation and compatible uses—must be 
considered in comparing the cost of op- 
eration and maintenance at Tongue 
Point with those at an entirely new fa- 
cility. When the savings from all of 
these factors are fully assessed, I am 
certain that a net savings to the Govern- 
ment by the utilization of the Tongue 
Point installation will be found. 

Mr, President, the establishment of an 
Indian high school and the installing of 
compatible uses would preserve and put 
to work an asset that cost the Federal 
Government an estimated $13 million to 
$18 million. The alternatives—sale of 
Tongue Point at “bargain basement” 
rates—would net the Federal Govern- 
ment less than a million dollars, upon 
the basis of bid offers that were received 
last year. It would constitute a shameful 
waste to junk this base through a sale 
on the auction block when an investment 
of $5 million for the Indian school would 
give the Federal Government an asset 
worth more than double the $5 million 
invested. 
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ASSISTANCE FOR THE DEPRESSED ASTORIA AREA 


Finally, it is important to note that 
the reactivation of the Tongue Point sta- 
tion as an Indian high school would mean 
savings and benefits not only to the Fed- 
eral Government, but also to the people 
of the town of Astoria, which fronts the 
Tongue Point base property. For the 
fact is, Mr. President, that the city of 
Astoria is a poverty pocket. It is a 
depressed area. The deactivation of 
Tongue Point in 1961 pulled the economic 
rug out from under Astoria. We have in 
the establishment of an Indian school at 
‘Tongue Point a much needed Federal use, 
involving savings to the Government, to 
which the abandoned facility can be put. 
For this reason alone we ought to comply 
with the administration’s request for 
funds for the Indian school at Tongue 
Point. 

What I have said about the Astoria 
area being a depressed area is of special 
significance at this time. 

The administration supports the very 
commendable proposition that we should 
incur extra costs in helping the people of 
our depressed areas. 

I repeat that statement for the benefit 
of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The administration recommends 
that in dealing with the proverty stricken 
areas of this country, we must face extra 
costs. Apparently it is all right to sup- 
port extra costs in West Virginia and 
Appalachia, and apparently it is all right 
to support extra costs in every other 
poverty pocket in the country, except in 
Astoria, Oreg. 

Mr. President, the Appropriations 
Committee can follow that policy of un- 
fair discrimination against my State, but 
never with my approval and support, but 
constantly with every bit of opposition 
that I can muster, because it is unfair. 
The most devastating thing I can say 
about the conduct of the Appropriations 
Committee in the handling of this mat- 
ter is that it has been unfair, because it 
had the facts. Every member of the 
committee knows that the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon can be counted upon to 
support the committee in every poverty 
stricken area of this country in connec- 
tion with any recommendation it makes 
to carry out the administration’s pro- 
gram for facing up to extra costs. 

Being unfair to my State will not cause 
me to cast a vote of unfairness to any 
other State. But the poverty pocket of 
Astoria ought to have been helped when 
the Committee on Appropriations had an 
opportunity to help by approving funds 
for this meritorious school project. In 
my testimony before the committee, I 
explained why, in all fairness, consider- 
ation should be given to this seriously 
depressed area. 

Consider the substantial assistance we 
are proposing for West Virginia and the 
rest of Appalachia. As I say, I am all 
for it. This fine proposal will involve ex- 
tra costs. I hasten to add that I fully 
support these programs in combating 
poverty anywhere in my country. I said 
many times last year during considera- 
tion of the foreign aid bill that we had 
better face the fact that charity begins 
at home. We ought to do something 
about coming to the assistance of our 
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own underdeveloped areas, our own pov- 
erty stricken areas, before we become so 
anxious to throw millions of dollars 
abroad when we know that the reports of 
the Comptroller General, time after time, 
show a shocking waste of millions of dol- 
lars in the foreign aid program. 

The projects for aid at home are com- 
pletely justifiable, just as the Tongue 
Point project is justifiable from the 
standpoint of assisting a depressed eco- 
nomic area in Oregon. It is certainly 
justifiable from the standpoint of a sound 
educational program for the group of 
special Indian students who would be 
served at the special school that the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs is seeking to es- 
tablish at Tongue Point, a school which 
President Kennedy enthusiastically sup- 
ported and recommended. 

Mr. President, I am deeply concerned 
that the Appropriation Committees have 
seen fit to haggle over future costs at 
Tongue Point, when they fail to make a 
clearcut case concerning their alleged 
excessive operating costs. 

I am convinced that the committees 
have seized on this alleged excessive op- 
erating cost allegation in an effort to kill 
the project without having established 
its proof. In fact, I am satisfied that if 
the Indian high school had been pro- 
posed for Alaska, Arizona, Nevada, South 
Dakota, Washington State or some other 
State that has strong representation on 
the Appropriations Committee, the result 
would have been different. 

These are, in Mr. President, the eco- 
nomic facts relating to the Tongue Point 
project, which in themselves are com- 
pelling reasons for the school. There are, 
however, other reasons which go beyond 
the cold economics of the case. 

ASTORIA, A CENTER OF EARLY INDIAN CULTURE 


Mr. President, what about Astoria as 
a center of early Indian culture? It is 
a little realized fact that the area sur- 
rounding Tongue Point, Oreg., was a 
focal point in the history of the North 
American Indian. Tongue Point, ad- 
jacent to Astoria, Oreg., lies a few miles 
upriver from the mouth of the Columbia 
River. At this location it is situated at 
what was the approximate center of one 
of the most powerful and highly devel- 
oped Indian cultures. These Indians 
were the Chinooks, whose settlements 
spread from the mouth of the Columbia 
River upstream for some 200 miles, and 
along the Pacific coast both north and 
south for dozens of miles from the mouth 
of the river. 

These peoples numbered more than 
16,000 at the time of the arrival of the 
Lewis and Clark party. As Edward 
Thomas in his history of the Chinooks 
says: 

The Chinooks of the lower Columbia were 
one of the most powerful tribes on the Pacific 
Northwest coast and by virtue of numbers 
and warlike qualities held sway over much 
of the region. 


The Chinooks were the major traders 
among the Northwest Indians, and the 
trade vocabulary which they developed, 
known as the Chinook jargon, was the 
commercial language of the Indians 
throughout the Pacific West from Cali- 
fornia far up into Alaska. This language 
was used both among the Indian tribes 
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and later between the Indians and the 
European and Russian traders. 

With the coming of the white traders, 
the Chinooks assumed a central role in 
the intercourse between the two cultures, 
and the mouth of the Columbia became 
the location of what Thomas calls “the 
world’s greatest fur marts.” It was, in 
fact, at Astoria that John Jacob Astor 
established the center of his Pacific coast 
fur empire, which existed through trade 
with the Indians. 

Unfortunately, the subsequent arrival 
of white settlers from the east coast 
meant the destruction of the Chinooks, 
as was the case with so many of the 
North American tribes. In 1829 the 
Chinooks were swept by an epidemic that 
killed four-fifths of the entire native 
population of 16,000 within the period of 
a single summer. By 1854, there were 
only a little over 300 Chinooks left. 

Despite the destruction of the Chinook 
people, the region of Astoria and the 
mouth of the Columbia remains steeped 
in the history of the American Indian. 
Mr. President, I submit that the estab- 
lishment at this historic spot of a school 
designed to help the Indian young people 
adjust to the modern world would be a 
fitting tribute to the ancient culture 
which existed there. 


OTHER BENEFITS OF TONGUE POINT LOCATION 


Besides the historical significance of 
the area, there are still other reasons 
why Tongue Point is an ideal location for 
an Indian school. One of these reasons 
is the abundance of natural benefits that 
that location provides. This is an area 
which my good friend, the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], has called one 
of the most beautiful spots in the world.” 

The Astoria area is described in part 
by Weather Bureau reports as follows: 

Astoria’s perennially verdant landscape is 
hemmed by rather low mountains on the 
north, east, and south. On the west it is 
open to the Pacific Ocean over 4 miles or 
more of the low green dunelands and the first 
10 miles of the Columbia River. From there 
northward to the south bank of the Colum- 
bia are 18 miles of sandy beaches; and be- 
side them a 2- to 3-mile wide stretch of dunal 
lands. Homes and farms shelter in the de- 
pressions which parallel the crests of the un- 
dulating terrain. Here also are shallow fish- 
ing and swimming lakes and cranberry bogs. 


In short, Mr. President, the Tongue 
Point area abounds in scenic beauty and 
recreation areas. A more ideal spot for 
a boarding school is difficult to imagine. 

Students at the Tongue Point Indian 
school would enjoy one other special ad- 
vantage; namely, the proximity of the 
school to metropolitan areas, such as 
Portland and Seattle and other nearby 
cities of smaller size. 

I especially urge the Representative 
from Cathlamet, Wash., and the Rep- 
resentative from South Dakota to take 
note of this, because their statements in 
the other body have sought to leave the 
impression that Indian students at a 
school at Tongue Point would be ma- 
rooned, far removed from civilization, 
in a place inaccessible to higher educa- 
tional institutions and to metropolitan 
areas. 

The Representative from Cathlamet, 
Wash., ought to know her geography. 
Let me place in the Recorp some geo- 
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graphical facts that will correct the com- 
pletely false impression that these Mem- 
bers of Congress have sought to leave in 
the RECORD. 

Students at the Tongue Point Indian 
School would enjoy one other special ad- 
vantage; namely, the proximity of the 
school to the metropolitan areas such as 
Portland, Seattle, and other nearby cities 
of smaller size. The Indian students 
would be able to visit those areas from 
time to time to enjoy their cultural ad- 
vantages and to plan for careers involv- 
ing possible employment there in indus- 
try, business, or the professions. 

A fine highway connects Astoria and 
Portland. I have driven over it many 
a time. It requires only a short period 
to traverse the distance. 

As I said earlier in my speech, Astoria 
has a fine community college. That 
community college, I may say as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Education 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, will, like other community col- 
leges, be expanded greatly in the next 
10 years. 

Do not forget that in the next 10 years, 
as educational experts without excep- 
tion have testified before my Subcommit- 
tee on Education, more students will be 
attending community colleges in Amer- 
ica than will attend all the standard uni- 
versities and colleges, public and private, 
combined. The trend in American higher 
education is in the direction of com- 
munity colleges. To seek to leave in the 
Recorp the false impression that Indian 
boys and girls would be marooned in 
Astoria, Oreg., if they were to attend an 
Indian school there is so inexcusably un- 
just and unfair that I protest it with 
great emphasis and vigor. 

It is unfair to my State and it is un- 
fair to this area of my State. 

In addition, the Tongue Point Base is 
located just 3 miles from the business 
center of Astoria, and is adjacent to the 
city limits of Astoria. It is beyond ques- 
tion that civic, professional, and business 
groups of Astoria would cooperate in 
every way to bring to the Tongue Point 
Indian School the community relation- 
ships that are so important to high 
school students. This would be of vital 
importance in molding the careers of the 
Indian young people attending the 
school; and there would be great inter- 
change between this school and other 
schools, not only schools in this area, but 
also schools throughout Oregon. There 
would be great interchange cultural in 
nature, and there would be great inter- 
change in athletics. 

So I am sorry that an attempt has 
been made by some to leave the false 
impression that we are proposing to send 
these Indian students to a wilderness 
area. Instead, we would be sending them 
to an area of my State most accessible 
to educational, cultural, and recreational 
opportunities of an exceedingly high 
order. 

In fact, Mr. President, thus far I have 
said nothing about the recreational op- 
portunities, except by clear implication. 
But the recreational opportunities which 
would be made available to these Indian 
students are all inclusive fishing, 
mountain climbing, hiking, camping all 
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types of sports. The facilities to be 
found there can be equaled elsewhere, 
but they cannot be excelled. 

The desire of the community of Astoria 
to aid the students of the proposed school 
was proven to me beyond a doubt by a 
letter I recently received from Mr. Harry 
Swanson, the very capable president of 
the Astoria Chamber of Commerce. In 
reply to the prediction by Representative 
REIFEL that the Indian students would be 
segregated from the community, Mr. 
Swanson made the following comments: 


We would protest Mr. Reifel's remarks that 
these students would be segregated from the 
community. There are five high schools in 
the immediate area for academic and sports 
competition. The Community College, and 
others in both W. m and Oregon, 
would provide the same activity for older 
students as the school develops. We also 
would point to the obvious advantages of the 
small town homey atmosphere, more closely 
associated with their present environment, 
rather than a large sprawling crowded me- 
tropolis, Clatsop County abounds in rec- 
reational assets, miles of beautiful ocean 
beaches, mountains, rivers and lakes, suitable 
for any outdoor activity and enjoyed by thou- 
sands of Northwest visitors. 

We have been informed by the Lions, Ki- 
wanis, Rotary, Optomists, Exchange, Zontas, 
and other civic groups, they would work 
wholeheartedly in welcoming this group to 
our city and assist the staff of the schools 
in any endeavor possible. It goes without 
saying, they would have the complete sup- 
port of both the Astoria and Seaside Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as well as the junior cham- 
bers. 


One last factor in this case must not 
be overlooked. This is the support that 
has been given to the Tongue Point proj- 
ect by many in the Indian community. 
For example, from Warm Springs, Oreg., 
Mrs. C. C. Courtney wrote on April 4, 
1964: 

WARM SPRINGS, OREG., 
April 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Sm: In reading your latest report dated 
March 25, 1964 I was pleased to note your 
efforts toward the use of the Tongue Point 
facilities for an Indian school. 

We in Warm Springs are greatly inter- 
ested. As it is now, we have to send our 
Indian students to school in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. It would be more appropriate 
and convenient for our students to attend a 
school in Oregon, 

I believe that our tribal education commit- 
tee, of whom Lloyd Smith is chairman, is 
also watching news releases on the Tongue 
Point facilities. 

So, good luck on your efforts in the Senate. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs, C. C. COURTNEY, 


From reading that letter, Senators will 
note that its author enthusiastically sup- 
ports the proposal, for which I have been 
working, to establish an Indian school at 
Tongue Point. 

Mr. Bruce Wilkie, of the Makah Tribe, 
Neah Bay, Wash., whose telegram I in- 
serted in the Recor earlier today, com- 
mented in May of this year on the 
Tongue Point school. A May 13 news- 
paper report of Mr. Wilkie’s comments, 
from the Daily Astorian reads: 

‘TRIBAL LEADER RAPS CONGRESSWOMAN —J. HAN- 
SEN CRITICIZED IN DEATH OF TONGUE POINT 
INDIAN SCHOOL PLAN 
WASHINGTON. —A young Washington State 


Indian leader today criticized Representative 
JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, Democrat, of Wash- 
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ington, for her role in the killing of a pro- 
posal to convert an abandoned naval station 
at Astoria, Oreg., into an Indian school. 

Bruce A. Wilkie, a member of the Makah 
Tribal Council at Neah Bay, Wash. said the 
defeat of the $4.9 million project had been a 
disappointment to Indians throughout the 
State. 

The proposal to convert the Tongue Point 
Station into a school for 1,000 Indian youths 
was pushed by Senator WAYNE Morse, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, and had the support of the 
late President John F. Kennedy. It was re- 
jected by both the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees on the grounds that 
higher maintenance costs would wipe out 
any savings over new construction. 

However, Mrs. HANSEN—a member of the 
House group—also questioned the project on 
grounds that an effort should be made to 
desegregate Indian schools and because plans 
called for most of the students to come from 
the Southwestern States. 

Wilkie, here to attend the American In- 
dian Capital Conference on Poverty, said the 
school was needed and many western Wash- 
ington Indians had hoped to attend it. 

In fact, he said, the Intertribal Council of 
Western Washington Indians had been about 
to pass resolutions calling for the opening 
of the school to Washington Indians when 
the proposal was rejected by the committees. 
Wilkie, 25, is second vice president of the 
intertribal group. 

He said he knew of some Indians from the 
Quinault Reservation in Mrs. HANSEN’s dis- 
trict who had hoped to send their children 
to the school. 

“Mrs. HANSEN’s idea of desegregation just 
won't work,” Wilkie said. He said Indians 
preferred separate schools to avoid anxieties 
resulting from attendance at public schools. 

As an example of why attendance at public 
schools won't work, Wilkie cited six suicides 
of 14- to 22-year-old youths on the Quinault 
Reservation during the past 2 years. 

“They were all brought about by a feeling 
of anxiety,” he said. 

Wilkie said Indians should not be forced 
to join the dominant American society until 
they are prepared to accept it voluntarily. 

He also said be believed there would have 
been enough Indian youths in the Pacific 
Northwest to make up most of the enrollment 
of the school within a few years. He said 
a school at Salem, Oreg., was overcrowded 
and some of the students at that school could 
have been transferred to the new school. 


That was his answer to Representative 
REIFEL and Representative Hansen, when 
Mr. Wilkie commented on what I con- 
sider to be their specious arguments 
against my proposal. This statement by 
the Indians’ leader, as set forth in the 
newspaper article I have just had printed 
in the Recorp, answers them. 

While I have the opportunity to do so, 
Mr. President, I wish to quote one more 
article from an Oregon newspaper, which 
summarizes very accurately the present 
situation with the Tongue Point project. 
The following is an editorial from the 
Benton County Herald: 

We TOOK THEIR LAND 

First Americans were the Indians. After 
Columbus discovered America we gradually 
kept moving westward until we reached the 
Pacific Ocean. 

We took the land of the Indians and when 
they wouldn't move we waged war until we 
had killed most of them and could move them 
with the aid of soldiers to the many reserva- 
tions. 

By law we must educate the Indians but 
our duty to teach them has been sadly ne- 
glected. In Arizona and in New Mexico we 
have the Indian families living on some of the 
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most worthless, sunbaked, desert land that 
there is in our entire Nation. 

If the editors of the several newspapers 
right here in Oregon would have seen the 
hovels, about the size of a single car garage, 
in which these Americans which we drove 
from their homes live they would never 
write editorials saying: “We don’t need 
Tongue Point for an Indian school.” The way 
we treat the Indians in some States is a dis- 
grace. Unless you have seen their small 
huts on a treeless desert you can’t begin to 
imagine how terrible the conditions are. 

Two local families have Indian girls stay- 
ing at their homes while they are attending 
school here. These girls are the lucky ones. 
They had relatives who lived in Oregon and 
took them from the reservations in the desert 
country. 

In talking with these girls the editor 
learned that very few of the children on the 
reservations can speak English and fewer yet 
can even write at all. 

Senator Wayne MoRsE can get an Indian 
school here in Oregon at Tongue Point that 
will have 1,000 students to start with and 
another 1,000 in a few years. 

The establishment of the Indian school 
will save the taxpayers some $5 million. It is 
much more profitable for Oregon to have this 
school than to sell the site for a mere pit- 
tance to a group of men who hope to make 
a huge profit after they get it. 

At Tongue Point it will cost less than half 
as much to house and properly educate In- 
dian students as is now being paid out in 
smaller, inadequate schools in desert lands. 

It is just plain stupid for Oregon editors 
to write editorials and news stories saying, 
“We don't want an Indian school at Tongue 
Point. There are several other States that 
do want the Indian school.” 

Senators in other States will argue in com- 
mittee meetings, “If Oregon doesn’t want 
this school why give it to them? Our State 
will be glad to get it.” 

The Indian school at Tongue Point was 
promised and was an assured fact until cer- 
tain newspapers for some unknown reason 
started a campaign saying: “We don’t want 
an Indian school at Tongue Point.” 


CONCLUSION 


It would be a tragic mistake to dis- 
card the administration’s proposal to 
convert this ideal facility to an Indian 
school. I urge the Senate to correct what 
I believe to be a serious mistake on the 
part of the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees in failing to utilize the 
Tongue Point Naval Base for the ad- 
vantage of our Indian young people and 
the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have no illusions about 
the power of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. I have not been in the Sen- 
ate for 20 years without having learned 
that when one takes on the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, one takes on a 
group with a powerful leverage in the 
U.S. Senate. I voice my opinion; and, 
Mr. President, my opinion is that many 
of my colleagues do not like to cross the 
Appropriations Committee. I, too, pre- 
fer not to cross the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or any other Senate committee, 
unless I have cause to do so. But, Mr. 
President, when I have cause to do so, 
so far as I am concerned, there is no 
committee of this body that I consider 
so powerful that I would run away from 
taking it on. 

Neither have I any illusions when I 
do so, I may very well be beaten. But, 
Mr. President, I will not be beaten on 
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the facts, and I will not be beaten on the 
record. I may be beaten by their power- 
house influence. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, beating me on this occasion will 
not change the fact that the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee has engaged in 
an inexcusable discrimination against 
my State. In my judgment President 
Kennedy was right when he recommend- 
ed this appropriation; and Secretary 
Udall was right when he recommended 
the appropriation; and the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon was right when he rec- 
ommended the appropriation. 

So I will continue to fight for an In- 
dian school at Tongue Point, because I 
am satisfied that, if I am defeated to- 
morrow, that will not be the end of the 
fight; and I am satisfied that when the 
State of Oregon understands what the 
Senate Appropriations Committee has 
done to it, this administration will 
understand that the State of Oregon 
understands it. 

In the last analysis, fights like this 
will be won at the ballot box. The 
American people will not put up indefi- 
nitely with unfair treatment in any State 
or across the Nation. 

So I say to the Johnson administra- 
tion now: “What do you propose to do 
about the Tongue Point facility in view 
of the proposal of your predecessor, Mr. 
Kennedy?” I repeat my question to the 
Johnson administration: “What do you 
propose to do about the Tongue Point 
facility in view of the scuttling of the 
Kennedy program by the House, and now 
by the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate, unless the Senate has the wisdom 
and the courage to reverse the Appro- 
priations Committee on tomorrow?” 

I will tell the people of the State of 
Oregon what their senior Senator pro- 
poses to do. He proposes to keep right 
on fighting to prevent the salvaging, the 
junking, the scuttling of an excellent 
facility which is worth $13 to $18 million 
that ought to be put to work for the 
benefit of the taxpayers of this country 
as President Kennedy envisioned it. 

I want the people of my State to know 
that I have been at work on this matter 
since the unfortunate vote of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate. I 
have been calling the attention of the 
Johnson administration to what I con- 
sider to be a public trust that it owes the 
people of my State to try to get the In- 
dian school located there. And failing 
in that, to get other Federal facilities 
located there in order to help meet the 
economic emergency that confronts the 
people of Astoria now living in this eco- 
nomic depressed area, 

The depression is caused by the fact 
that this fine facility was closed as a 
naval facility. Let me say again, as I 
have said in past speeches in the Senate, 
that the senior Senator from Oregon 
supported the deactivation of this facility 
for the then naval use to which it was 
being put. I studied the facts, and I was 
satisfied the Navy was right—that the 
use to which it was then being put had 
become obsolete to the Navy. I do not 
need to tell the Senate that there was 
terrific pressure put upon me to fight 
the deactivation. The CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp is clear that within a few days 
after the deactivation, I walked on the 
floor of the Senate and I announced to 
the people of my State that the Kennedy 
administration was correct in deactivat- 
ing that installation along with some 
others, because its then use had become 
obsolete to the need of the Navy. 

I never have asked, and I never shall 
ask, to continue operation of a facility 
that has become obsolete. The RECORD 
will also show that the day on which I 
said that I considered the Kennedy ad- 
ministration was right in deactivating 
the facility for the then naval use, I 
stated that we ought to proceed to find 
some other Federal use for the property. 
At that time, I went to the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. I 
told him of the problem. I told him that 
I would appreciate his keeping me ad- 
vised as to any request for new construc- 
tion on the part of the Defense Establish- 
ment, or any other agency for a facility 
to be built anew, and any situation in 
which Tongue Point could be used in lieu 
of a new facility. 

The chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee wrote me a letter at the 
time—which I deeply appreciated—in 
which he advised me that he was aware 
of the situation. He stated that he was 
glad that I had called it to his attention. 
In effect, he stated in the letter that he 
would do what he could to keep me ad- 
vised. 

I am very critical of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. But I say in all fair- 
ness that the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee recognized the situation 
in regard to Astoria and Tongue Point. 
He recognized that an attempt ought to 
be made to find a use for it. I am keenly 
disappointed that the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee and his col- 
leagues have not seen fit to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to help out with 
this poverty-stricken pocket in Astoria. 
But I shall continue to press the Johnson 
administration for a Federal use of this 
facility. 

I have already presented to the John- 
son administration a recommendation in 
case there is an ultimate loss of this fa- 
cility—to the great disadvantage of the 
American taxpayers—as the site for an 
Indian school, that the facility be used 
in case a poverty bill is passed, as a west- 
ern installation center for a poverty pro- 
gram. But we have no assurance that 
such a program will be adopted, It is 
still a bird in the bush. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we had a bird in the hand and the 
Appropriations Committee let it fly away. 

I believe in fairness. I say to the 
Johnson administration that the Ken- 
nedy administration was both under- 
standing and fair in its handling of the 
Tongue Point issue with the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I hope that I can 
count on the same fair treatment from 
the Johnson administration. 

Mr. President, I am about to yield 
the floor. 

I have instructions, unless some other 
Senator wishes to speak, to move that 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 


1964 


BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL CELEBRATION COMMIS- 
SION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1828) to amend the joint resolution es- 
tablishing the Battle of Lake Erie 
Sesquicentennial Celebration Commis- 
sion so as to authorize an appropriation 
to carry out the provisions thereof, 
which was, on page 2, line 7, strike out 
“$25,000” and insert “$13,533.23”, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 21 minutes) the Senate ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, June 
23, 1964, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 22, 1963: 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment 
to the grades indicated in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey: 

To be captains 


Howard S. Cole 
Raymond M. Stone 


Don A. Jones 
David M. Whipp 
Francis X. Popper 
To be commanders 
Arthur R. Benton, Jr. Roger F. Lanier 
Eugene A. Taylor John B. Watkins, Jr. 
William D. Barbee Jack E. Guth 
Herbert R. Lippold, Robert E. Williams 
Jr. 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Charles G. Bufe 
John W. Carpenter 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 
I, FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be medical directors 
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To be senior sanitary engineers 


William N. Long 
Gordon G. Robeck 
Gerald N. McDermott 
James A. Westbrook 
Wilbur J. Whitsell 
Charles E. Sponagle 


Lester E. Blaschke 
Donald A. Pecsok 
Robert P. Morfitt 
William H. Davis 
Ronald G. Macomber 


To be sanitary engineers 


Joseph P. Schock 
Robert E. Novick 
Robert H. Neill 


Thaddeus A. Wastler 
III 


Ian K. Burgess 
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To de assistant nurse officers 
Sara G. Giles 
Richard A. Lindblad 
The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations; 
I. FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be senior surgeons 
G. Gilbert Ashwell Joseph A. Gallagher 


Pasquale J. Ciccone 
William A. Walter, Jr. 


Carl G. Baker 


Erwin S. Rabeau 
Donald B. Tower 
Edwin M. Lerner I 


Gerald D. Barton 
Arnold W. Pratt 
Robert W. Hartley Stephen Hajdu 
Roger M. Cole Jack Orloff 
Katherine M. Herrold Howard C. Goodman 
Leroy E. Duncan, Jr. 


To be dental director 
Louis L. Murzin 
To be sanitary engineer directors 


Francis A. Jacocks Norman E. Tucker 
William Q. Kehr Frederick K. Erickson 
Henry J. L. Rechen Israel Bernstein 

Carl A. Lindstrom Arve H. Dahl 

Charles L. Weaver Jens A. Jensen 
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Joseph F. Wilson 
Raymond T. Moore 


Richard L. O'Connell Leo A. St. Michel 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
John A. Little Guntis Ozolins 
H. Clayton Ervine Paul B. Smith 
R. Prank Grossman Robert S. Runkle 
Ralph W. Buelow Malcolm C. Bruce 
Albert C. Printz, Jr. Elmer G. Cleveland 
Donald F. Maddox John E. Hagan III 
Jack R. Farmer Clarence C. Oster 
Lowell A. Vandenberg 
To be assistant sanitary engineers 
Sidney E. Clark Bernard R. Sacks 
William J. Keffer Kenton Kirkpatrick 
Leroy C. Reid, Jr. L. Russell Freeman 
Donald S. Baker James W. Carpenter, 
Fred O. Bridges Jr. 
Walter S. Smith Wayne A. Blackard 
Walter W. Liberick, Jr. Robert L. Thoem 
Edgar D. Preissner Darwin R. Wright 
To be pharmacist director 
William E. Dudley 
To be senior pharmacists 
John A. Scigliano Henry W. Beard 
Richard F. Bolte Alfred A. Rosenberg 
Allums F. Smith 
To be scientist directors 
John A. O'Donnell William F. Buren 
Charles S. Richards Melvin H. Goodwin, 
Andrew R. Fodor Jr. 
Sanford M. Birnbaum 
To be sanitarian director 
William C. Miller, Jr. 
To be senior sanitarians 
Wiifred H. Johnson 
Donald R. Johnson 
To be veterinary officer director 
Ernest S. Tierkel 
To be senior dietitians 
Eileen M. Reid Geraldine M. Piper 
Rebecca T. Crockett E. Grace Gibson 
To be senior therapist 
Nellie L. Evans 
To be senior health services officers 
Jessie P. Dowling Marion Andrews 
Marjorie C. Zukel Jason N. Calhoun 
Jeanne E. Wright Wallace W. Jonz 
To be nurse directors 
Margaret E. James 
Helen M. Danley 
Elsie E. Richardson 
To be senior nurse officers 
Tabitha W. Rossetter Grace E. Mattis 
Philomene E. Lenz Mary G. Demian 
Madge M. Neill Mary R. Lester 
Jennie H. Rakich Dorothy L. Connors 
Margaret M. Cahalan Ina L. Ridlehoover 
Lillian S. Dick Lucile G. Buderer 
Florence E. Gareau Mary S. Romer 
Mary E. Allen Mary E. McGovern 
Mildred E. Barnett Verna B. Grimm 
Margret F. Carroll Hilda A. Nivala 
Mary J. McGee Myra I. Johnson 
Frances S. Wolford Merilys E. Porter 
Catherine N. McDuffie 
To be nurse officers 
Margurite M. Albrecht 


Barbara T. Lanigan 
Dorothy C. Calafiore 


Winthrop E. Hoyle 

Robert M. Chanock 

Jack D. Davidson 

Tracy Levy 

Sarah E. Stewart 

Kamehameha K. L. 
Wong 

Ernest C. Siegfried 

John M. Buchness 

John J. Walsh 


Alexis I. Shelokov 
Miriam D. Manning 
Sigurd E. Dahlstrom 
Robert N. Philip 
John K, Irion 

John M. Lynch 
David R. Kominz 
Daniel Steinberg 
William H. Stewart 
Franz W. Rosa 


To be surgeons 


C. Lowell Edwards 
Michael W. Justice 
John R. Trautman 
Gordon S. Siegel 
Emery A. Johnson 
Jack C. Robertson 
Clement P. Cotter 
Robert W. Weiger 
James M. Miller 
Herschel C. Gore, Jr. 


Douglas K, Powers 
Carroll B. Quinlan 
Louis Gillespie, Jr. 
Charles E. Koch, Jr. 
Albert D. Bloomstrom 
Andrew F. Horne 
Lawrence F. Dietlein, 


To be senior assistant surgeons 


John R. Furman 
Robert K. Heide 


George A. Reich 
David L. Child 


To be senior dental surgeons 


Stanley Raynor 
Oswald Spence 
Robert L. Weiss 
Carl J. Witkop, Jr. 


Biagio J. Cosentino 
John E. Frank 
James E. Kelly 


To be dental surgeons 


Selvin Sonken 


Robert J. Lucas 


Anderson F. Williams Edward M. Campbell 


Christopher E. Ken- 
nemer 


Gunnar E. Sydow 
Anthony A. Rizzo 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


Rudolph E. Micik 


Robert F. Williams 


Ronald J. Wroblewski Louis S. Vodzak 


Jack L. Cox 
William S. Driscoll 
Paul J. Carr 
Richard P. Frank 
Richard F. Rappl 


Sheppard M. Levine 
Fred D. Greenblatt 
Robert H. Dumbaugh 
Joseph Schwartz 
John A. Matis 


To be pharmacists 


Thomas D. DeCillis 


Frank W. Hollister 


James E, Bleadingheiser 
To be senior assistant pharmacists 


Ray D. Crossley II 
Jerome A. Halperin 
Gary J. Wold 
Donald E. Hill 


Michael J. Tuohy 
Arthur C. Willman 
Jon R. May 


To be assistant pharmacists 


James C. Yatsco 


Gerald A. Mankowski 
To be senior scientists 


Harold J. Fournelle Leo Kartman 
William R. Carroll Jack J. Monroe 
Roy W. Chamberlain Bill H. Hoyer 


Robert K. Ness 
Clarence A. Sooter 
William F. Durham 


Robert Holdenried 
Ernestine Thurman 
Charles R. Maxwell 


To be scientists 
Herbert F. Hasenclever Robert S. Shellow 


Gerald Berg 
William J. Goodwin, 
Jr. 


Julius A. Kasel 
Donald S. Boomer 
Kenneth W. Walls 


To be sanitarians 


Joe L. Perrin 
William A. Mills 
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To be senior assistant sanitarians 
Vernon R. T. Bergman 
George J. Butler 
To be senior veterinary officers 
Robert E, Kissling 
Karl R. Reinhard 
To be veterinary officers 
Paul Arnstein 
Anton M. Allen 
Kenneth D. Quist 
To be senior assistant veterinary officer 
Leonard C. Marcus 
To be dietitians 


Vilma C. Grassi 
Mary E. Ferrell 


To be therapists 
Walter S. Sekiya 
John B. Allis 
Dean P. Currier 
To be senior assistant therapist 
Lauren E. Lane 
To be assistant therapist 
George H. Hampton 
To be health services officers 


John E. Baker, Jr. Cecilia C. Conrath 
Daniel Sullivan Mary L. Skinner 
Ernest D. Ficco 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JUNE 22, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Ephesians 4: 1, 3: I beseech you to walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are 
called, endeavoring to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace. 

Most merciful and gracious God, may 
our moments of prayer draw us together 
in a greater unity of spirit as we plan 
and labor for the welfare of our Nation 
and all mankind. 

May all who represent our beloved 
country in the business of statecraft and 
in the affairs of government be guided 
in some special way by the eternal truth 
and wisdom of God. 

Inspire us to strive more earnestly for 
universal peace and may we do all with- 
in our power to lift and lead humanity 
out of the bondage of hatred and selfish- 
ness into the glorious light and love of 
Thy truth and righteousness. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 19, 1964, was read and ap- 
proved. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 


point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida makes the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. Evidently, a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 163] 
Abbitt Farbstein Nelsen 
Abele Plynt Nix 
Addabbo Fogarty O'Brien, N.Y. 
Andrews, Foreman O'Hara, Mich. 
N. Dak. Forrester Olson, Minn 
Ashbrook Fraser O'Neill 
Avery Frelinghuysen Pilcher 
Baring Friedel Pillion 
Barrett Gallagher Pirnie 
Barry Garmatz Pool 
Bass Grabowski Powell 
Battin Gray Price 
Beermann Hall Pucinski 
Bennett, Mich. Halpern Quie 
tnik Hanna Quillen 
Bolling Healey Rains 
Bolton, Hoffman Reifel 
Frances P. Jennings Rooney, Pa 
Bolton, Joelson Roosevelt 
Oliver P Kastenmeier Rostenkowski 
Bow Kee Roudebush 
Bray Keith Roybal 
Brock Keogh Ryan, Mich 
Brown, Ohio Kilburn St Germain 
Broyhill, N.C. Kluczynski St. Onge 
Buckley Kyl Schenck 
Cahill Landrum Scott 
Cameron Lesinski Sheppard 
Cederberg Lipscomb Slack 
Collier Long, La Smith, Va. 
Corbett McCulloch Snyder 
Corman McDowell Springer 
Daddario Macdonald Staebler 
Davis, Tenn: MacGregor Staggers 
Delaney Martin, Calif. Stratton 
Dent Martin, Taft 
Derwinski Michel Thompson, La 
Miller, N.Y. 
Dingell liken Wallhauser 
Monagan Watson 
Downing Montoya Weaver 
Dulski Morrison Weltner 
Dwyer Morse Whalley 
Edwards Morton Wright 
Elliott Multer 
Fallon Nedzi 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 293 
Members have answered to their names, a 
quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
titles: 


H.R. 1608. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that certain aircraft en- 
gines and propellers may be exported as 
working parts of aircraft, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2652. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the duty-free importa- 
tion of certain wools for use in the manu- 
facturing of polishing felts; 

H.R. 2726. An act for the relief of John F. 
Wood of Newport News, Va.; 

H.R, 2818. An act for the relief of Elmer J. 
and Richard R. Payne; 

H.R. 3348, An act to amend section 316 
of the Social Security Amendments of 1958 
to extend the time within which teachers 
and other employees covered by the same 
retirement system in the State of Maine may 
be treated as being covered by separate re- 
tirement systems for purposes of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program; 

H.R. 3496. An act to further amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, so 
that such act will apply to reorganization 
plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before June 1, 1965; 

H.R. 4198. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
of soluble and instant coffee; 
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H.R, 6308. An act for the relief of Gerard 
Puillet; 

H.R. 6843. An act for the relief of David 
Sheppard; 

H.R. 7480. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on manganese 
ore (including ferruginous ore) and related 
products; 

H.R. 8230. An act to amend section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C, 371) to 
liberalize the conditions of loans by national 
banks on forest tracts; 

H.R. 8268. An act to prevent double taxa- 
tion in the case of certain tobacco products 
exported and returned unchanged to the 
United States for delivery to a manufacturer's 
bonded factory. 

H.R. 8459. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to allow Federal credit 
unions greater flexibility in their organiza- 
tion and operations; 

H.R. 8673. An act to amend title V of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide that 
the validity of an instrument the recording 
of which is provided for by such act shall be 
governed by the laws of the place in which 
such instrument is delivered, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 8964. An act for the relief of Diedre 
Regina Shore; 

H.R. 8975, An act to provide for the tariff 
classification of certain particleboard; 

H.R. 9090. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Audrey Rossmann; 

H.R. 9220. An act for the relief of Elisabete 
Maria Fonseca; 

H.R. 9688. An act to extend the period 
during which responsibility for the place- 
ment and foster care of dependent children, 
under the program of aid to families with 
dependent children under title IV of the 
Social Security Act, may be exercised by a 
public agency other than the agency admin- 
istering such aid under the State plan; 

H.R. 9720. An act authorizing a study of 
dust control measures at Long Island, Port 
Isabel, Tex.; 

H.R. 9934. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a dam on the St. Louis River, 
Minn.; 

H.R. 9964. An act to extend for 2 years the 
period for which payments in lieu of taxes 
may be made with respect to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments; 

H.R. 10463. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1965, the existing suspension 
of duties for metal scrap; 

H.R, 10465. An act to extend for a tem- 
porary period the existing provisions of law 
relating to the free importation of personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders; 

H.R. 10466. An act to amend title XI of the 
Social Security Act to extend the period dur- 
ing which temporary assistance may be pro- 
vided for U.S. citizens returned from foreign 
countries; 

H.R. 10468. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1966, the existing suspension 
of duty on certain copying shoe lathes; 

H.R. 10537. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain natural graphite; and 

H. Con. Res, 189. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
Southwest regional water laboratory should 


be known as the “Robert S. Kerr Water Re- 
search Center.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 7152. An act to enforce the constitu- 
tional right to vote, to confer jurisdiction 
upon the district courts of the United States 
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to provide injunctive relief against dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, to 
authorize the Attorney General to institute 
suits to protect constitutional rights in pub- 
lic facilities and public education, to extend 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to prevent 
discrimination in federally assisted programs, 
to establish a Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9311. An act to continue for 2 years 
the suspension of duty on certain alumina 
and to make permanent the suspension of 
duty on certain bauxite; and 

H.R. 9653. An act to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to enter into leases 
of real property for periods not exceeding 30 
years, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a joint resolution of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 71. Joint resolution to establish 
a National Commission on Food Marketing 
to study the food industry from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S.584. An act for the relief of Yih-Ho 
Pao and his wife, Joanne T. Pao; 

S. 1232. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, to make title III thereof directly 
applicable to procurement of property and 
nonpersonal services by executive agencies, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1336. An act to provide that the price 
at which the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
sells certain charts and related material to 
the public shall not be less than the cost 
thereof; 

S. 1719. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 in order to exempt certain wages 
and salary of employees from withholding 
for tax purposes under the laws of States or 
subdivisions thereof other than the State 
or subdivision of the employee’s residence; 

5.2114. An act to provide for periodic 
congressional review of Federal grants-in- 
aid to States and local units of Government; 

S. 2149. An act for the relief of Aziza 
(Susan) Sasson; 

S. 2163. An act for the relief of Alexa 
Daniel; 

S. 2170. An act for the relief of Mary Lane 
Laycock; 

S. 2318. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion approved August 20, 1958, granting the 
consent of Congress to the several States to 
negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety; 

S. 2320. An act for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Soos; 

S. 2354. An act for the relief of David Lee 

e; 

S. 2374. An act for the relief of Milagros 
Aragon Neri; 

S. 2378. An act for the relief of Mardiros 
Kouyoumjiam and his wife, Manig Kou- 
youmjiam; and 

S. 2629. An act for the relief of Czeslaw 
(Chester) Kaluzny. 


The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pursuant 
to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain records of the U.S. Govern- 
ment”, appointed Mr. JOHNSTON and 
Mr. Cartson members of the Joint Select 
Committee on the part of the Senate for 
the disposition of executive papers re- 
ferred to in the report of the Archivist 
of the United States numbered 64-17. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7152) to 
enforce the constitutional right to vote, 
to confer jurisdiction upon the district 
courts of the United States to provide in- 
junctive relief against discrimination in 
public accommodations, to authorize the 
Attorney General to institute suits to 
protect constitutional rights in public 
facilities and public education, to extend 
the Commission on Civil Rights, to pre- 
vent discrimination in federally assisted 
programs, to establish a Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendment 
thereto, and agree to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]? 

Messrs. COLMER, WILLIAMS, 
HALEY, and WAGGONNER objected. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday, 
June 25, it may be in order to consider 
a joint resolution making continuing 
appropriations for the various depart- 
ments of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
explain what the continuing resolution 
may do? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Iowa knows that the House has done 
an excellent job in handling appropria- 
tion bills this year. All but one of the 
major bills have been handled by the 
House and have been sent to the other 
body.. The other body, of course, has 
been involved at great length in another 
matter. 

This is the usual continuing resolu- 
tion to enable the Government depart- 
ments to function beyond the beginning 
of the new fiscal year, starting on July 1, 
which is fast approaching. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not care to prolong 
this discussion, but can the gentleman 
give us an idea what period of time the 
resolution will cover? 

Mr. MAHON. This has been discussed 
with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEN- 
SEN] and with other committee members. 
I do not presently know, but I would think 
it would have to go to at least September 
because of the Republican convention in 
July and the big logjam in the other 
body which has yet to report many 
authorization and appropriation bills. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
anticipate it will be necessary until next 
Christmas, as was the situation last year? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not think we will 
have a repetition of the difficulties we 
had last year. I think we will be able 
to settle in conference within the next 
few weeks many of the appropriation 
bills, and they will go through in regular 
order in due course. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman thinks it 
will extend until September 1 or Sep- 
tember 15? 
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Mr. MAHON. I do not know. That 
has not been considered or decided. I 
personally do not know. 

Mr. JENSEN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, of course we must 
adopt the continuing resolution. I an- 
ticipate there will be many appropriation 
bills that will not have cleared the other 
body by July 1, so the only question is 
the date of expiration of this continu- 
ing resolution. I shall cooperate fully. 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, in working out a ter- 
mination date for this continuing reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa and I and members of the 
committee, in consultation with the 
leadership, will be able to work out some- 
thing that will be agreeable to all of us. 
I know that is his view and that is my 
view 

Mr. HALLECK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I make this res- 
ervation for the purpose of asking a 
question and then making an observa- 
tion. The gentleman from Texas has 
suggested that the continuing resolution 
that will be adopted probably would be 
running until September. 

Mr. MAHON. I would say, if I may, 
that no fixed date has been considered. 
I would think the possibility of its run- 
ning to September 30 might be greater. 
This is a matter which has not been dis- 
cussed. I do not think it would be 
proper for me to undertake to bind my- 
self and other Members who will join in 
making the decision. 

Mr. HALLECK. In making this obser- 
vation I am not undertaking to bind the 
gentleman from Texas, because I know 
he cannot make that sort of a binding 
agreement. 

I also should like to observe that in 
matters of this sort, whether we on our 
side have been in the majority or the 
minority, we have in the past cooper- 
ated because these things have to be 
done. But now, as I understand it, 11 of 
the 12 regular appropriation bills have 
already been passed by the House of 
Representatives. How many have been 
passed by the other body? 

Mr. MAHON. None of the regular 1965 
appropriation bills have been passed by 
the other body. There is a possibility 
that one may pass later today. There has 
been a deficiency bill passed by the other 
body, and agreed to in conference, and 
that bill has become law. 

Mr. HALLECK. Two bills have been 
approved by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, as I understand it, but none 
of the other regular bills have been ap- 
proved by the other body. 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. In line with what I 
have to say and what I said last week, 
I want to observe once again that on our 
side of the aisle many Members have an 
official part in our convention to be held 
in San Francisco. The work of the con- 
vention starts on July 6. It is very ob- 
vious from this request that is here being 
made that we are way ahead of the other 
body and will continue to be ahead. In 
view of this development today, I just 
want to urge again, Mr. Speaker, with all 
humility, that I think we are clearly 
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within our rights in suggesting that at 
some very early time we get some as- 
surances about the matter of our leaving 
to go out to our convention not later 
than the day before the 4th of July. I 
do not think that is an unreasonable 
request. It is not as if we wanted to go 
fishing somewhere or just go off on a 
slight vacation. This has to do with mat- 
ters of extreme importance to many, 
many Members on our side of the aisle. 

I am going to withdraw my reservation 
of objection very shortly, and I trust this 
request will be granted, but if we are 
willing to go along in matters of this sort, 
attempting to work out the business of 
the House of Representatives, then I 
think it is no more than fair that other 
people be willing to go along with us on 
what I insist again is a reasonable 
request. 

I withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE CLARENCE F. LEA, FOR- 
MERLY A REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my sad duty to advise the Members 
of the House of the death Saturday of 
Clarence F. Lea, one of your former col- 
leagues, a very distinguished Member, 
who had served as a Representative in 
Congress for 32 years from California’s 
First District, the district which I now 
have the honor of representing. 

This fine gentleman, who served for 
32 years as a Member of this House was 
well known and respected by many of 
you. His tenure extended from 1916 
until his retirement in 1948. 

For some of you, who like me, are 
more recent Members of the House, 
Clarence Lea left a record of accomplish- 
ment that we would all like to follow and 
one which I would feel highly pleased to 
emulate. 

As chairman of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, he coauthor- 
ed the Pure Food and Drug Act, also the 
legislation that established the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration which was 
the forerunner of the present Fedéral 
Aviation Agency. The CAA served as the 
basis for providing an agency to deal 
with civil aviation matters and it has 
now grown to the current Federal Avia- 
tion Agency which combines considera- 
tion of civil and the military aviation 
matters. 

Former Congressman Lea also au- 
thored the Lea amendment to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. 

The death of Clarence F. Lea Satur- 
day night in his home at Santa Rosa, 
Calif., at the age of 89 is a great personal 
loss to me, to the people of my district 
nes oe the entire citizenry of the United 

ates. 
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In the past, I often sought and re- 
ceived his advice and counsel. He freely 
granted it in the same nonpartisan spirit 
which marked his own tenure in the 
House and the bipartisan support that 
he received from the electorate of the 
First District of California. 

My heartfelt sympathy goes out to his 
wife Daisy. I know that everyone who 
knew him on a personal basis—as did 
our present Speaker, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], will 
join me in paying tribute to this fine 
gentleman, an eminent public servant. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members of the House may have 
5 legislative days in which to include 
their remarks on the life and character 
of our late, beloved Congressman Clar- 
ence F. Lea. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
California in this word of tribute to a 
very distinguished, able, and beloved 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. When I first came to the 
Congress some years ago, Mr. Lea was 
one of the ranking Members of the 
House. He served for 30 years. He was 
a man who was compassionate, warm, 
friendly, and effective. I remember the 
work he did on the presidential electoral 
college amendment. He along with 
others did a great deal of research in 
that area. 

Clarence Lea was a great Member of 
the House of Representatives and I join 
the distinguished gentleman in this ex- 
pression of sorrow and extend to his 
loved ones my deepest personal sym- 
pathy and in this, I know I express the 
feelings of all of our colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle who knew Clarence 
Lea. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I yield to 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting what the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has said and the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, has said, I just want to ob- 
serve that I served on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
Clarence Lea. I served when he was 
chairman of that great committee. He 
was one of the most gentle, finest, and 
courteous men I have ever known in my 
life. I remember one time we went to 
Baltimore to a dinner that was being 
given in his honor. I believe it was Bill 
Cole, a Member on the Democratic side 
of the House, who was in charge of the 
dinner. I was called upon to say a few 
words about Clarence Lea, and I said 
then, and I meant it, that if I could not 
have had my own father, I would have 
been really glad to take Clarence Lea; 
he was that fine a man. 
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Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in the sentiments expressed by the 
Members of the House on the death of 
Clarence F. Lea, one of our former col- 
leagues. 

Clarence, as he was affectionately 
known, served as a Representative in the 
Congress from California’s First District 
for 32 years. I had the very great priv- 
ilege of serving on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Lea during the 78th 
and 79th Congresses. During the 80th 
Congress, he was the ranking minority 
Member and at the end of that Congress 
he retired after 32 years of service. 

Clarence Lea presided over the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with the same nonpartisanship 
which led both parties in his district to 
give him their endorsement. 

He was a great legislator. His per- 
sonal characteristics eminently qualified 
him to be a legislator. His patience and 
forbearance made possible for him the 
securing of agreements where other men 
might have failed. 

Clarence Lea devoted a great deal of 
time to a study of our presidential elec- 
toral system. He was convinced that this 
system would have to be modified by a 
constitutional amendment and the work 
which he has done in this field may yet 
come to fruition someday. 

I join the Members in expressing my 
heartfelt sympathy to his wife, Daisy. 
I know how close these two were to each 
other and I hope she will find comfort in 
her sorrow that the Lord granted the two 
of them many years of togetherness in 
happiness and contentment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Clarence Lea was one of the 
ablest, most farsighted Representatives 
in Congress that California has ever 
known. In the 32 years which he served 
the First District of California before 
his retirement in 1948, he left a lasting 
mark upon the history of our Nation. 

During this long and productive serv- 
ice to his Nation, Representative Lea 
performed his most outstanding work as 
chairman of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Under his leadership, the Congress es- 
tablished the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Food and Drug Administration, and 
modernized the Federal Trade and Com- 
merce Act. Representative Lea was the 
principal author of the legislation which 
achieved these goals and his was the 
helmsman who steered this legislation 
through the Congress. 

I was privileged to know Clarence Lea 
and I always admired the manner in 
which he represented the people of his 
congressional district and in many ways 
have tried to pattern my own actions 
after the example he set for all of us. 
In 1948, the First District contained one 
of the counties which now is a part of 
the Second District I now represent. In 
Butte County, the name of the man who 
represented it so long in Congress, Clar- 
ence Lea, is always spoken with respect 
and admiration which is due an out- 
standing legislator. 
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Clarence Lea was born in a small com- 
munity. He received a fine education 
from California’s schools, graduating 
from Leland Stanford University. He 
served his country in local government 
as district attorney of Sonoma County 
for 10 years prior to his 1916 election to 
Congress. Probably the greatest tribute 
given to the man was extended by the 
voters of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict. After his first term, Clarence Lea 
received the nomination of both his own 
Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party for 15 consecutive terms. 

In the death of Clarence Lea a few days 
ago at the age of 89 we lost a fine man, 
a strong friend, an advocate of good 
government. The legislation which he 
steered through the Congress will re- 
main with us for decades to come. He 
truly has left a great mark upon the 
Halls of the Congress. 

Our deepest sympathies are extended 
to his wife, Daisy, and his sister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Taylor. 


WORK PLANS TRANSMITTED PUR- 
SUANT TO PROVISIONS OF THE 
WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION ACT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture [Mr. CooLey] which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 


U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1964. 

Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 

The Speaker, 

The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended, the Committee on Agriculture on 
June 18, 1964, considered the following work 
plans transmitted to you by executive com- 
munication and referred to this committee, 
and unanimously approved each of such 
plans. The work plans involved are: 

Prairie Creek watershed, Indiana, execu- 
tive communication No. 2042, 88th Congress. 

Patterson, Brixius, Grey Creek watershed, 
New York, executive communication No. 2042, 
88th Congress. 

Nanticoke Creek watershed, New Tork, 
executive communication No. 2288, 87th 
Congress. 

Lyon Swamp-White Oak Swamp water- 
shed, North Carolina, executive communica- 
tion No. 2042, 88th Congress. 

Little Choconut, Finch Hollow, and Trout 
Brook watersheds, New York, executive com- 
munication No. 2042, 88th Congress. 

Lee-Phillips, Dunn Swamp, and Cedar 
watershed, Arkansas, executive communica- 
tion No. 2042, 88th Congress. 

Branch tributrales watershed, North Caro- 
lina, executive communication No. 2042, 88th 
Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 


ADDITION TO LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time for the purpose of advising the 
House of an addition to the program. 

We will add to the program for tomor- 
row H.R. 9124, a bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to vitalize the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps programs 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and 
for other purposes; a bill that will be 
considered under an open rule and with 
2 hours of general debate. 


CASTRO’S SUBVERSIVE TACTICS 
NOW BEING APPLIED AGAINST 
THE BRITISH 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Castro’s subversive tactics are now 
being applied against the British, and it 
is time the British stopped aiding Castro 
and started cooperating with U.S. efforts 
against Cuba. 

For some time now the United States 
has been trying to get our good friend“ 
Great Britain to prohibit trade and ship- 
ping to Cuba. Each month, for example, 
the number of vessels flying the British 
fiag into Cuba is significantly higher 
than those of our other allies. 

Yet most of our other allies have either 
stopped shipping to Cuba, or given assur- 
ances that they will stop in the near 
future. But we have received no such 
assurances from Britain. In fact, Brit- 
ish officials have in some cases indicated 
the contrary, despite strong indications 
of displeasure from the President him- 
self. 

According to latest intelligence esti- 
mates of ship traffic to Cuba a total of 
58 British vessels have called in Castro’s 
ports between March and June 12 of 
this year. In comparison, 60 Russian 
ships have gone to Cuba during May and 
early June. 

The only practical way to keep the is- 
land of Cuba supplied is by ship. When 
a British ship goes into Cuba it just 
means one less the Russians have to 
send. 

Yet Great Britain now has good rea- 
son to reassess her policies toward 
Castro. British Guiana’s Cheddi Jagan 
is an open Castro admirer, and like 
Castro, claims himself to be a Marxist. 
And who is helping Jagan in his efforts 
against the British? No one but Com- 
munist Castro himself. Just last week 
the tiny Dutch territory of Surinam, lying 
adjacent to British Guiana, called for 
help from the Dutch Navy because of 
intensified Castro-directed arms ship- 
ments to Jagan followers. 

Here is a situation which clearly 
threatens the British interests in this 
hemisphere. England is now in a posi- 
tion where further assistance to Castro 
only boomerangs against her. 
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Britain should not only end its ship- 
ping, but its trade with Castro as well. 
You will recall the sale of British buses 
to Cuba. That is only part of the pic- 
ture—last year Castro was aided by a 
total of $34.7 million in British purchases 
from Communist Cuba. 

Ironically, Britain suffers an imbalance 
in trade with Castro, as exports to Cuba 
last year amounted to some $6 million. 

In light of these facts, I feel certain 
the British people would support a quick 
halt to further aid to Castro. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Nationality 
of the Committee on the Judiciary may 
be permitted to sit this afternoon dur- 
ing general debate while the House is 
in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs may be per- 
mitted to sit this afternoon during gen- 
oe debate while the House is in ses- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


SOVIET ANARCHY ON THE 
HIGH SEAS 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, American 
halibut fishermen report that Soviet fish- 
ing vessels are trying to run them off 
traditional American fishing grounds in 
the Gulf of Alaska. Soviet fishing vessels 
are showing no regard for our American 
boats. The Russians crisscross over 
American fishermen’s gear causing great 
and deliberate loss of property. 

Mr. Speaker, I have called on the State 
Department for prompt and vigorous ac- 
tion to afford American citizens with 
constitutionally guaranteed protection on 
the high seas. 

It is time that the Soviet Union is told 
in no uncertain terms to end its high 
seas “anarchy.” 


LIMITING RUINOUS BEEF IMPORTS 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the heat 
must be having its effect on some Gov- 
ernment officials. 

True to the ADA philosophy, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman has refused 
to do anything about limiting ruinous 
beef imports, in spite of the fact that 11 
percent of the domestic consumption of 
beef last year was imported. 

In an effort to defend this liberal posi- 
tion, the Secretary has been trying to 
make the American farmer believe that 
these beef imports have not damaged the 
domestic market or the domestic price. 
But last week he came out with a big 
statement that he was going to save the 
beef industry by having the Government 
buy up tons of beef, give part of it away 
under the school lunch program, and 
then he will give tons and tons of it 
away under Public Law 480. 

What do you suppose is the first coun- 
try to get virtually free beef under Pub- 
lic Law 480? You are correct. It is 
Uruguay in South America. Last year 
Uruguay sold on the American market 
12.2 million pounds of beef, most of it 
canned beef or, if you please, 24 million 
pounds of carcass weight equivalent. 
Now Mr. Freeman proposes to sell back 
to them for their currency which cannot 
be taken out of their country—in other 
words, we are going to give them 8 mil- 
lion pounds of beef, probably some of it 
their own beef which was shipped up 
here last year. 

Possibly it is the heat, possibly it is a 
philosophy of government. 


IMPROVED PROMOTION OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR NAVAL OFFICERS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 784 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 10322) 
to extend the provisions of the Act of August 
11, 1959, Public Law 86-155, as amended (74 
Stat. 396) to provide improved opportunity 
for promotion for certain officers in the naval 
service. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
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fornia [Mr. Smirn]; and, pending that, 
I yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 784 pro- 
vides for consideration of H.R. 10322, a 
bill to extend the provisions of the act 
of August 11, 1959, Public Law 86-155, as 
amended—74 Stat. 396—to provide im- 
proved opportunity for promotion for 
certain officers in the naval service. The 
resolution provides an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 10322 is to extend 
to June 30, 1970, the provisions of Public 
Law 86-155, the so-called hump law. 
This law was enacted in 1959 to provide 
equitable opportunity for promotion to 
regular officers of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps who are in or behind the 
World War II hump. Unless extended, 
these provisions will expire on June 30, 
1965. 

Obviously and unavoidably the officers 
commissioned during World War II, 
whether initially Regulars or augmented 
from the Reserves, were all of approxi- 
mately the same age, length of service, 
and experience. They constitute the 
“hump.” 

The Committee on Armed Services was 
convinced in 1959 that the authority to 
retire captains and colonels involuntarily 
prior to the completion of 30 years of 
service and commanders and lieutenant 
colonels prior to the completion of 26 
years had to be granted through fiscal 
year 1970 to provide for phasing the offi- 
cers in the hump into and through those 
grades in an orderly and fair manner. 
The only change in the situation facing 
the Navy and the Marine Corps is that 
the problem with respect to promotion 
to commander and lieutenant colonel ap- 
pears for the most part, to have been 
solved. A very serious problem continues 
to exist in the grades of captain and 
colonel. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 


House Resolution 784. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 


Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN], this 
resolution provides a 1-hour open rule for 
the consideration of the bill H.R. 10322. 
I commend the gentleman from Indiana 
on his fine explanation of the bill. It is 
completely in accord with my under- 
standing and therefore, in the interest 
of saving time, I join in his remarks and 
simply add that the cost of this particu- 
lar program will range from $497,000 in 
the fiscal year 1966 to $4,774,000 in the 
fiscal year 1970. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule, and I know of no objection 
to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ant motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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CONTINUING CERTAIN CIVIL 
DEFENSE AUTHORITIES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 783 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 10314) to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, to extend the expiration date of certain 
authorities, thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed one hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. SmirH], and pending that 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 783 
provides for consideration of H.R. 10314, 
a bill to further amend the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, as amended, to ex- 
tend the expiration date of certain au- 
thorities, thereunder, and for other 
purposes. 

The purpose of H.R. 10314 is to extend 
for 4 years three civil defense authori- 
ties which would expire on June 30, 1964. 
These authorities are: 

First. The program to provide finan- 
cial assistance to States for necessary 
and essential State and local civil de- 
fense personnel and administrative ex- 
penses; 

Second. The program to make pay- 
ments for travel and per diem expenses 
of trainees at civil defense schools; and 

Third. The program to procure and 
maintain radiological equipment and to 
donate it to States by loan or grant. 

The bill as submitted requested that 
the authorities proposed for extension 
be so extended for 6 years. The Commit- 
tee on Armed Services felt that a shorter 
period of 4 years was both adequate for 
the purposes sought and more desirable 
from the standpoint of earlier reexami- 
nation of the program. 

The bill will provide no new authorities 
of any kind nor will it increase the ceil- 
ing on expenditures which has been in 
effect since the authorities were first 
granted. The bill represents merely a 
continuation of existing authorities for 
an additional 4-year period. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 783. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Mappen], this 
resolution provides for a 1-hour open 
rule for the consideration of H.R. 10314, 
to continue certain civil defense func- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, there is set forth on the 
first page of the report my understand- 
ing of the bill, and the purpose is identi- 
cal with the explanation as given of the 
bill by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MADDEN]. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

I have no further requests for time 
and know of no objection to the rule 
and, for that matter, I do not know of 
any objection to the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSE 
TRAILERS OF THE UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 781 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8954) to amend section 409 of title 37, 
United States Code, to authorize the trans- 
portation of house trailers and mobile dwell- 
ings of members of the uniformed services 
within the continental United States, within 
Alaska, or between the continental United 
States and Alaska, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH], and pend- 
ing that I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 781 pro- 
vides for consideration of H.R. 8954, a 
bill to amend section 409 of title 37, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
transportation of house trailers and mo- 
bile dwellings of members of the uni- 
formed services within the continental 
United States, within Alaska, or between 
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the continental United States and Alaska, 
and for other purposes. The resolution 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate. 

The primary purpose of H.R. 8954 is 
to amend section 409 of title 37, United 
States Code, by increasing the maximum 
allowance payable to members of the 
Armed Forces who transport their mobile 
homes or trailers upon change of their 
permanent duty stations. 

The changes proposed in the bill would 
provide adequate reimbursement and 
equal treatment with the member who 
has his household goods shipped at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

There is no present authority for move- 
ment of trailers to Alaska or within 
Alaska. However, because of the critical 
housing shortage near bases in Alaska, 
many members of the uniformed services 
turn to trailers as the only means to ob- 
tain suitable housing. Many trailer 
owners who are transferred to Alaska 
move the trailer at great personal ex- 
pense to keep their families together in 
the only suitable housing available. 

A change is also included in this bill 
which would authorize shipment by the 
Government as well as by commercial 
means. This will permit movement by 
Government vessel to places which are 
inaccessible by highway, such as Adak 
and Kodiak, Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 781. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may use 

Mr. Speaker, I again find myself in the 
position of being able to completely agree 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana in his explanation of the rule 
and the purpose of the bill. I associate 
myself with his remarks. 

The only addition I would add is that 
there is an actual cost in this of approxi- 
mately $1,246,000 more per year. 

I know of no objection to the rule or 
no objection to the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


IMPROVED PROMOTION OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR NAVAL OFFICERS 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill, H.R. 10322, be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole in order to conserve time. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
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8 of the Act of August 11, 1959, Public Law 
86-155, as amended (74 Stat. 396), is amend- 
ed by striking out “June 30, 1965” and insert- 
ing in place thereof “June 30, 1970“. 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Act of August 11, 
1959, Public Law 86-155, as amended (74 Stat. 
396), is amended to read as follows: “Not- 
withstanding section 1431 of title 10, United 
States Code, a change or revocation of an 
election, an original election, or a new elec- 
tion after a revocation of an election made 
under that section by— 

“(1) an officer who is retired under this 
Act; or 

“(2) an officer who has been considered 
but not recommended for continuation on 
the active list under this Act and who re- 
tires voluntarily before the date specified 
for his retirement under this Act; 
is effective if made at such a time that it 
would have been effective had he been re- 
tired on the date prescribed by section 6376 
or 6377 of title 10, United States Code. How- 
ever, an original election or a new election 
made after a revocation is not effective un- 
less made before the convening date of the 
board that considered the officer for con- 
tinuation.” 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10322 is a bill to 
extend the provisions of the so-called 
hump law for an additional 5 years. 

The committee spent a considerable 
amount of time in 1959 on the bill that 
eventually became the “Hump” Act. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps faced 
a very serious problem with respect to 
the officers who were commissioned in 
the Navy and Marine Corps during the 
period 1941-45, and that it is this group 
of officers that constitute the so-called 
hump. 

The hump is the excess number of 
officers of approximately the same age 
and experience who were commissioned 
over a relatively short period of time. 
As a matter of fact, about 70 percent or 
more of the officers of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps today serving in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel and commander and 
above were commissioned in about a 4- 
year span. 

In 1959, we found that because of the 
Officer Grade Limitation Act, which 
limits the number of officers who may 
serve on active duty in the grade of major 
and lieutenant commander and above, 
and because of the Officer Personnel Act 
which permits a lieutenant colonel or a 
commander to complete 26 years of serv- 
ice before being retired involuntarily for 
nonselection, and which permits colonels 
and captains to complete 30 years of 
service before being involuntarily retired 
for nonselection, that there would be ex- 
tremely limited promotion opportunity 
for officers in the grade of major and 
lieutenant commander. 

This legal framework, of course, would 
have had a limiting effect upon promo- 
tion opportunities for these officers 
because there were just not enough 
vacancies being created to permit an or- 
derly flow of promotion. As a matter 
of fact, had we not passed the “hump” 
legislation in 1959, approximately 70 
percent of the majors in the Marine 
Corps who were commissioned in 1942 
46 would have failed of selection for 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
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colonel because there would have been 
no vacancies, Likewise, a very high per- 
centage of the lieutenant colonels would 
have failed of selection in the Marine 
Corps because there would have been no 
vacancies. 

The situation was even worse in the 
Navy with respect to promotion from 
lieutenant commander to commander 
where approximately 73 percent would 
have failed of selection. 

To solve these problems, we enacted 
the “hump” law which expires on June 
30, 1965. 

Under this law, officers in the grade of 
colonel in the Marine Corps who have 
twice failed of selection can be involun- 
tarily retired in the year in which they 
fail of selection for the second time. The 
law permits these officers to be continued 
if a board selects them for continuation, 
but very few Marine colonels have been 
continued under this authority simply 
because of the requirement for vacan- 
cies in order to permit lieutenant colo- 
nels to anticipate a reasonable promo- 
tion opportunity. 

Getting enough vacancies by retir- 
ing colonels early was possible in the 
Marine Corps because their legal promo- 
tion zones were in the 24th and 25th year 
of service. Therefore, officers serving in 
the grade of colonel who were not se- 
lected for promotion to the grade of 
brigadier general in their 24th and 25th 
year created an inventory of passed-over 
colonels. 

This was not true in the Navy because 
the Navy did not impose an actual legal 
passover on their captains until approxi- 
mately their 29th year of service. 

The reason this happened is that the 
Navy, for quite a few years, used the 
below-the-zone selection method for 
promoting a substantial number of cap- 
tains to the grade of rear admiral and, 
as you know, an officer who is not se- 
lected below the zone is not considered 
to be legally passed over until he comes 
into an actual legal zone for selection. 

As a result, the Navy had to have a 
different type of authority which per- 
mitted officers who had served in the 
grade of captain for a period of 5 or more 
years to be considered for continuation 
on active duty in the grade of captain. 
Thus, there were continuation boards in 
the Navy. 

In the Marine Corps, we gave them the 
authority to involuntarily retire colonels 
who had twice failed of selection to the 
next higher grade of brigadier general. 

In the grade of commander and lieu- 
tenant colonel, those who had twice 
failed of selection were eligible for non- 
continuation prior to the completion of 
26 years of service, and this authority 
was exercised in the Navy and Marine 
Corps in order to create the very badly 
needed vacancies in those grades in 
order to reduce an unacceptable attri- 
tion among lieutenant commanders and 
majors eligible for promotion. 

In addition, we allowed the Marine 
Corps to set up zones of consideration for 
majors which enabled the Marine Corps 
to select certain outstanding majors for 
promotion as early as their 16th year and 
as late as their 18th year of commis- 
sioned service, for the average major, 
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without being considered to have legally 
failed of selection if they were not pro- 
moted in that period. 

For any officer whose active service 
was terminated prior to the completion 
of his 30 years of service, if in the grade 
of colonel or captain, or 26 years if in the 
grade of commander or lieutenant 
colonel, we provided a lump sum benefit 
of $2,000. We did this because we felt 
that they were entitled to some benefit 
as a result of terminating their active 
duty sooner than they had reason to ex- 
pect under the law in effect when they 
were promoted. 

Equally important, is the fact that the 
Committee on Armed Services was truly 
convinced in 1959 that the authority to 
involuntarily retire these officers prior to 
the completion of 30 and 26 years, re- 
spectively, had to be granted for a period 
of 10 years. The bill that passed the 
House contained an expiration date of 
June 30, 1970. The Senate amended the 
bill, presumably on the theory that they 
wanted to reexamine the matter, and put 
in an effective date of June 30,1965. We 
agreed to the 1965 date. 

The Navy and Marine Corps now seek 
a 5-year extension, as we expected they 
would, and we recommend this bill which 
will approve once again what we origi- 
nally approved in 1959. 

The only difference in the situation is 
that the Navy and Marine Corps have, 
for the most part, solved their problem 
with respect to promotion to lieutenant 
colonel and commander, but they have 
a very serious problem in the captain 
and colonel grades. In order to main- 
tain the Navy and Marine Corps promo- 
tion flow, it would be necessary to exact 
an attrition of about 71 percent for the 
Navy and Marine Corps if the vacancies 
they need through noncontinuation do 
not materialize. 

If you will add 30 years to 1942 and 
1943, you will come out with 1972 and 
1973. If we do not pass this bill, the 
Navy and Marine Corps will face the 
very serious problem of losing a very 
substantial number of captains and 
colonels during those years over a very 
short period of time. As a matter of 
fact, over half of the colonels in the 
Marine Corps will leave the Corps in 1 
year. This, of course, could have a very 
serious impact on the combat structure 
of the Marine Corps. It would likewise 
have a very serious effect with respect 
to captains in the Navy, since more than 
40 percent of our Navy captains would 
be required to retire in the same period 
of time. 

It is also important to note that the 
colonel and captain vacancies needed by 
the Navy and Marine Corps in extension 
of this law are for the orderly promotion 
of those lieutenant colonels and com- 
manders in the “hump” year groups who 
have already been subject to attrition 
and screening in promotion from major 
to lieutenant colonel, and lieutenant 
commander to commander under the 
“hump” legislation since 1959. These 
officers are experienced, combat trained 
and tested in two wars, and their services 
cannot be lost without impairing the 
combat effectiveness and readiness of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. 
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To avoid these unacceptable situations 
was one of the original intents of the 
House legislation. In other words, this 
legislation was intended to provide for 
retention of experienced officers by per- 
mitting a reasonable promotion oppor- 
tunity for officers in the hump and, at 
the same time, provide a management 
tool for the Navy and Marine Corps that 
would permit them to promote officers 
to the grade of captain and colonel in 
an orderly fashion so that they would 
have a proper grade distribution spread 
over a reasonable period of time. 

The letter from the Department of the 
Navy indicates that the bill will involve 
an additional cost of about $500,000 in 
fiscal year 1966, and approximately 
$4,800,000 in fiscal year 1970. However, 
these figures include costs which would 
have to be paid eventually and so cannot 
be considered as costs solely attributable 
to the hump legislation. For example, 
the costs of unused leave, separation 
travel, and replacement travel will even- 
tually have to be paid even if the humped 
captains and colonels were to remain 
until they completed 30 years of service. 

In addition, the cost shown in the 
Speaker letter does not take into consid- 
eration the reduced retirement cost that 
will result because these involuntarily 
retired officers will have a lesser number 
of years of active duty to use as a multi- 
plier in determining their retired pay. 
Witnesses from the Marine Corps and 
Navy stated that, in their opinion, the 
proposed legislation may actually result 
in a savings to the Government over a 
long period of years. 

I would like to mention that while the 
bill before us merely extends existing law 
which applies to colonels and lieutenant 
colonels, and captains and commanders, 
there is no present intention to continue 
the humping of Marine lieutenant colo- 
nels and Navy commanders at this time. 
However, the authority will be contained 
in the law and it might be necessary to 
use it at some period during the next 5 
years. For that reason, we suggest ex- 
tending the present law as it is written. 

There will only be a very few persons 
who will qualify for the $2,000 lump-sum 
payment provided for those who are 
humped. The reasons for this are due 
to the fact that the section of law which 
authorized this payment states that it is 
only applicable to those persons who 
were selected for, or serving in, the grade 
in which they were humped on the effec- 
tive date of the act. In other words, an 
officer who has been selected for, or 
promoted to colonel in the Marine Corps 
after the hump law became effective and 
who thereafter is humped, is not entitled 
to the lump sum payment of $2,000 be- 
cause he has been on notice that there is 
a possibility his service career will be 
terminated short of the normal 30-year 
point, and since his last promotion may 
well be attributed to the vacancies 
created by the “Hump” Act. 

Finally, I would call your attention to 
section 2 dealing with the Contingency 
Option Act, or the retired serviceman’s 
family protection plan, as it is now 
known. 

Since we passed the “Hump” Act in 
1959, we amended this law to permit per- 
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sons to elect to be covered by this pro- 
gram after they had completed 18 years 
of service provided they did not retire 
within 3 years after having made the 
election. The amendments to that law 
also permitted a change, or revocation, 
to take effect within 3 years rather than 
the old 5 years contained in the original 
law, provided the individual was not re- 
tired prior to the lapse of that 3-year pe- 
riod. There is a provision in the pro- 
posed legislation which would permit 
these changes to go into effect for the 
officer who had made such an election, or 
who had revoked a plan and was sub- 
sequently forced to retire under the 
hump law, on the same basis as if he had 
continued on active duty for the required 
period of time. 

The Navy and Marine Corps seek ex- 
tension of the law at this time to pro- 
vide sufficient time for personnel plan- 
ning before expiration on June 30, 1965, 
and to provide those officers who may be 
affected by such action adequate time for 
planning and arrangement of their per- 
sonal affairs. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
unanimously recommends that the bill 
be enacted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iwoa. 

Mr. GROSS. As I recall, this bill 
passed the House some time ago. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. In 
1959. 

Mr. GROSS. I supported it. I think 
it is a good bill. I merely wanted to 
make the observation that I am glad the 
House has been able to convince the 
other body that it made a mistake. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
They made a mistake, because it will 
take 10 years to solve this problem. We 
told them that in the first place, and 
now we are coming back for the remain- 
ing 5 years. This is all the bill does. 

Mr. GROSS. All this does is convince 
the other body that it made a mistake; 
that it takes 10 years instead of 5, which 
the other body insisted on. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
gentleman is entirely right. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSE 
TRAILERS OF THE UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8954) to amend section 
409 of title 37, United States Code, to au- 
thorize the transportation of house trail- 
ers and mobile dwellings of members of 
the uniformed services within the conti- 
nental United States, within Alaska, or 
between the continental United States 
and Alaska, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 8954, with Mr. 
FasckLL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this leg- 
islation is to amend section 409 of title 
37 of the United States Code by increas- 
ing the maximum amount payable to 
members of the Armed Forces who trans- 
port their mobile homes or trailers upon 
change of their permanent duty sta- 
tions. 

At the present time a member of the 
uniformed services is entitled to the 
smallest of: 

First. The current average cost for 
commercial transportation; 

Second. Thirty-six cents per mile; or 

Third. The cost of transporting his 
baggage and household goods plus the 
amount of his dislocation allowance 
which would otherwise be allowable. 

The ceiling which applies in most cases 
is therefore 36 cents a mile, an amount 
which is quite inadequate for transpor- 
tation of larger mobile homes and trail- 
ers. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the joint travel regulations contain a 
predetermination that current average 
costs do in fact exceed 36 cents a mile. 

Detailed studies made by the uni- 
formed services reveal that as a conse- 
quence of limiting this payment to 36 
cents per mile most uniformed services 
personnel experience substantial out-of- 
pocket expenses not compensated by the 
Federal Government. 

For example, a recent study of 1,823 
trailer moves indicated that 9342 percent 
of these moves resulted in out-of-pocket 
expenses to the members concerned. 
These out-of-pocket expenses varied 
from as little as $10 to as much as $850 
per move. 

Civilian personnel employed by the 
Federal Government are authorized ac- 
tual costs of commercial transportation 
of their mobile homes. This cost is lim- 
ited only by the maximum transporta- 
tion allowance payable to the employee 
which otherwise would be payable for 
the transportation of his household goods 
and personal effects. 

Under the terms of the proposed legis- 
lation, members of the Armed Forces 
would be placed on substantially the 
same basis in this regard as is provided 
for civilian members of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Another change proposed by this leg- 
islation relates to the geographical areas 
to which, and in which, the transporta- 
tion of mobile homes are authorized. 

At the present time, the authority for 
the Government to defray the costs of 
movement of trailers and mobile homes 
of members of the Armed Forces is lim- 
ited to such transportation within the 
United States and specifically excludes 
Hawaii and Alaska. On the other hand, 
civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are eligible for the transporta- 
tion of their trailers or mobile homes 
within, to, or from Alaska. 

The proposed legislation would over- 
come this difference in the transporta- 
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tion authority for military and civilian 
employees of the Government by provid- 
ing authority for the transportation of 
trailers and mobile homes of military 
members within, to, and from Alaska. 

In summary, the proposed legislation 
would provide: 

First. Transportation of trailers of 
members of the Armed Forces on sub- 
stantially the same basis as is provided 
for civilian employees of the Federal 
Government. 

Second. Alaska to be included among 
the geographical areas within, to, and 
from which trailers are authorized for 
Government-paid transportation. 

Third. Use of United States or com- 
mercial means of transportation of 
trailers. This feature permits shipment 
of trailers and mobile dwellings by water 
on Government vessels to such areas as 
Adak and Kodiak, Alaska, that are not 
accessible from the mainland by high- 
ways. 

Fourth. The cost of transporting a 
trailer may not exceed the cost of trans- 
porting the member’s baggage and 
household effects as authorized by the 
joint travel regulations, plus the au- 
thorized dislocation allowance. 

In the event that this proposed bill 
is enacted, it is estimated that it will 
result in an additional annual increased 
cost of approximately $1,246,000, or dis- 
tributed as follows: 


— ERE es ey NES $561, 000 
A aan al ES — eae ye ee 435, 000 
8 T 250, 000 
Marine Corps Negligible 


This legislation is strongly supported 
by the Department of Defense and ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
The Committee on Armed Services 
unanimously approved this legislation 
and urges favorable action by the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILBIN. I am pleased to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, does this 
provide a limit on the weight of the trail- 
ers as well as length? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Yes, in effect it in- 
cludes both the length and the weight 
of trailers that are now used by mem- 
bers of the armed services by providing 
that the ceiling on household goods ship- 
ment cost will prevent. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, there is 
a restriction both ways? 

Mr. PHILBIN. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts would yield to 
me so that I may ask the author of the 
bill a question. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Yes; the gentleman 
will be pleased to yield for that purpose 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
author of the bill a question as to the 
meaning of the language to be found on 
page 2, line 17 of the bill which states as 
follows: 


Including the payment of necessary tools. 
Mr. PHILBIN. If the gentleman from 


Iowa will give me his attention, I will say 
that was a typographical error. At the 
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proper time we expect to make the cor- 
rection. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear it is 
not the fault of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin {Mr. O’Konsxkr], 
whose name is on the bill. 

Mr. PHILBIN. It is no fault of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, and it will 
be corrected by an appropriate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1½ minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 8954, a bill authorizing an increase 
in the allowance for the movement of 
trailers and mobile homes of Armed 
Forces personnel. 

There is considérable inequity in the 
reimbursement allowed to trailer owners 
under existing laws. This inequity is 
highlighted when civilian employees and 
military personnel serve in the same lo- 
cations and only the civilian employees 
are authorized actual costs of commer- 
cial transportation not to exceed the cost 
of moving household goods. This au- 
thority also applies to moves to and with- 
in Alaska. On the other hand, military 
personnel who serve in these same loca- 
tions are precluded by existing law from 
reimbursement of actual costs of trailer 
moves. 

As the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. PHILBIN] the chairman of our sub- 
committee, so adequately described, most 
trailer moves made by military personnel 
result in out-of-pocket expenses to the 
members concerned. 

The committee report, on pages 3, 4, 
and 5, reflects an analysis made by the 
Department of Defense of a substantial 
number of trailer moves and indicates 
that in almost every instance the in- 
dividual member incurred out-of-pocket 
expenses ranging from $10 to $300. 

It makes no sense whatsoever to dis- 
criminate against this group of service 
personnel who elect to provide their 
shelter by way of a mobile home. 

This inequity becomes completely 
ridiculous when we realize that civilian 
employees of the Federal Government, 
under the same circumstances, receive 
reimbursement of actual costs of their 
trailer moves. 

This bill will do nothing more for our 
military personnel than is given our 
civilian employees. I therefore urge its 
unanimous support by the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 409 of title 37, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“§ 409. Travel and transportation allow- 
ances: trailers 

“Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretaries concerned and in place of the 

tion of and household 
effects or payment of a dislocation allow- 
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ance, a member, or in the case of his death 
his dependent, who would otherwise be en- 
titled to transportation of baggage and 
household effects under section 406 of this 
title, may transport a house trailer or mobile 
dwelling within the continental United 
States, within Alaska, or between the con- 
tinental United States and Alaska, for use 


as a residence by one of the following 
means— 

“(1) transport the trailer or dwelling and 
receive a monetary allowance in place of 
transportation at a rate to be prescribed by 
the Secretaries concerned, but not more 
than 20 cents a mile; 

“(2) deliver the trailer or dwelling to an 
agent of the United States for transportation 
by the United States or by commercial 
means; or 

“(3) transport the trailer or dwelling 
by commercial means and be reimbursed 
by the United States, including the payment 
of necessary tools, charges, and permit fees. 
However, the cost of transportation under 
clause (2), or the reimbursement under 
clause (3), may not exceed the cost of 
transporting the maximum weight allowance 
of baggage and household effects prescribed 
by the Secretaries concerned for a member 
of his pay grade, or the cost of transport- 
ing the baggage and household effects of 
his dependent, plus an amount equal to the 
dislocation allowance authorized in section 
407 of this title. Any payment authorized 
by this section may be made in advance of 
the transportation concerned. For the pur- 
poses of this section, ‘continental United 
States’ means the 48 contiguous States and 
the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. PHILBIN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PHILBIN 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a technical amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILBIN: On 
page 2, line 17, delete the word “tools” and 
substitute in lieu thereof the word “tolls”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Fascett, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8954) to 
amend section 409 of title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize the transpor- 
tation of house trailers and mobile dwell- 
ings of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices within the continental United States, 
within Alaska, or between the continental 
United States and Alaska, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONTINUING CERTAIN CIVIL DE- 
FENSE AUTHORITIES 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10314) to further amend 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to extend the expiration date 
of certain authorities, thereunder, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
for the consideration of the bill H.R. 
10314, with Mr. FascELL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

(By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BECKER] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT]. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
10314 is a very simple bill. And I will 
stress at the outset that it has nothing 
to do with the fallout shelter bill which 
we reported out and the House passed. 

The bill merely extends three authori- 
ties of the Civil Defense Administration, 
8 which they have had since 
1958. 

The three authorities, or programs, in- 
volved are: 

First. The program to provide finan- 
cial assistance to States for necessary 
and essential State and local civil de- 
fense personnel and administrative ex- 


Second. The program to make pay- 
ments for travel and per diem expenses 
of trainees at civil defense schools; and 

Third. The program to procure and 
maintain radiological equipment and to 
donate it to States by loan or grant. 

The extension of the first of these pro- 
grams is intended to continue the joint 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
and the States in the performance of 
civil defense functions so far as personnel 
and administrative expenses are con- 
cerned. Under this program the Federal 
Government cannot contribute more 
than one-half of the cost of such ex- 
penses. 

The second program to be continued 
is to make payments for travel and per 
diem expenses for trainees at civil de- 
fense schools. Here again the Federal 
Government pays only one-half of these 
expenses and there is a limitation of 
$300,000 on the amount which can be 
appropriated each year for these travel 
expenses. 
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The third program relates to the dona- 
tion or loan of equipment which detects 
and measures nuclear radiation. 
Through December 1, 1963, about 1.6 
million of these instruments have been 
distributed throughout the United States. 

As to cost, the total request for all three 
programs for fiscal year 1965 is $24.4 mil- 
lion, of which by far the greater part is 
found in the first of the three programs: 
the 50 percent contribution for State and 
local civil defense personnel and admin- 
istrative expenses. 

The Department requested an exten- 
sion of these authorities for 6 years. The 
committee recommends that the exten- 
sion be limited to 4 years and the reason 
for this recommendation is simply that 
the committee felt that it would be a 
good idea to have a review of these pro- 
grams in a somewhat shorter time. 

As I said at the outset, Mr. Speaker, 
there is nothing new being placed in 
the law—merely an extension of basic 
civil defense authorities which permits 
civil defense as an organization to con- 
tinue throughout the country. 

Appropriations must be obtained each 
year for these programs and it is, of 
course, the intention of my own subcom- 
mittee to maintain overall cognizance of 
civil defense activities every year whether 
legislation has been presented to it or 
not. 

Without this legislation, civil defense 
would virtually end in this country. I 
urge your support in extending these im- 
portant existing authorities. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, one of the best demonstrations of 
the worth of Federal assistance to State 
and local governments for civil defense 
preparedness was occasioned by the re- 
cent earthquake in Alaska. 

Shortly after the earthquake struck, 
Alaskan State and local civil defense 
staffs quickly expanded from small pro- 
fessional cadres—made possible in great 
part through partial Federal funds—and 
moved rapidly to assess damage and co- 
ordinate relief activities. 

In a summing up following the im- 
mediate earthquake emergency period in 
Alaska, Gov. William A. Egan stated 
that: 

Civil defense was the key operational unit 
working directly from my office. And while 
coordination between State and local civil de- 
fense units was quickly established, the local 
units worked exceedingly well on their own. 

If this type of disaster agency had not been 
fully functioning at the time of the Alaska 
earthquake, I personally believe the first 
hours following the earthquake would have 
been ones of tragic confusion. Local orga- 
nizations would have been formed on an ad 
hoc basis, but without familiarity with avail- 
able means of communications, transporta- 
tion, supply, and all the other essential in- 
gredients that went into the total operation. 

Now that the dust has cleared, I want to 
say that all those in Alaska and all those 
having friends and relatives here owe a debt 
to civil defense organizations that can never 
be repaid. 

I am sure that, in the judgment of 
Governor Egan, of Alaska, the cost of 
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hiring and training people to coordinate 
disaster-recovery operations is well 
worth the money spent. 

I urge enactment of this bill to con- 
tinue Federal financial assistance to 
State and local civil defense. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to state 
that no one has been a greater believer 
in civil defense in this country than I. 
I believe we must have it as an arm of 
the national defense. Like most people, 
I am not satisfied with the progress of 
civil defense in our country, but I doubt 
seriously that any administration in the 
past has been able to achieve too much 
success, because we always have to wait 
for some catastrophe to happen before 
we really get to the problem to make a 
program effective. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a good 
bill. I believe it is in the national inter- 
est and that the bill should pass. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended 
(50 U.S.C. App. 2251 et seq.), is further 
amended by striking the date June 30, 1964, 
where such appears in the second proviso of 
subsection 201(e), the fourth proviso of sub- 
section 201(h), and subsection 205(h), and 
substituting in lieu thereof the date June 30, 
1970. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “June 30, 1970” 
and insert June 30, 1968”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. FASCELL, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, report- 
ed that that Committee, having had un- 
der consideration the bill (H.R. 10314) to 
further amend the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended, to extend the 
expiration date of certain authorities, 
thereunder, and for other purposes pur- 
suant to House Resolution 783, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Ra motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 
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HON, JOHN W. McCORMACK, SPEAK- 
ER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach a period of recess and reflect 
upon our work during the last 6 months, 
it is appropriate that we pay tribute to 
the man who has done so much to make 
this session of Congress so successful. 

I refer to our beloved Speaker, the 
Honorable Jony W. McCormack. 

Almost 2% years have elapsed since 
Speaker McCormack was elected to the 
high office which he so ably fills, Our 
great esteem for this distinguished son 
of Massachusetts has been heightened 
steadily by the outstanding service he has 
performed for our country, and by the 
wise and effective leadership he has given 
to the Congress in this momentous 
period. 

The life of Jonn McCormack is truly 
an inspiration to all who know him, and 
indeed to every citizen who is familiar 
with the history of our country. 

His life is a success story. His work 
and his achievements provide living evi- 
dence that ours is a land of opportunity 
and achievement. 

Joy McCormack was first elected to 
the 70th Congress in 1928. He took his 
seat in the House at a time when John 
Nance Garner, of Texas, was the floor 
leader of the Democrats in the House. 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas, was then a ris- 
ing star in the national political firma- 
ment, and a recognized Democratic 
leader. Both of these eminent men of 
the House of Representatives took a lik- 
ing to JohN McCormack, of Boston. 
They recognized his superior qualities 
and talents. 

At the beginning of Massachusetts 
Congressman McCormacx’s second full 
term, he was named to the powerful 
Committee on Ways and Means. His col- 
leagues in the House, recognizing his ex- 
ceptional abilities, selected him as Demo- 
cratic whip in the 80th Congress—the 
year that I first served in the Congress. 

I still have a vivid recollection of the 
stirring message which JOHN McCormack 
delivered to his Democratic colleagues 
at that time, upon assuming his new 
responsibilities as Democratic whip. 

He became majority leader in the 81st 
Congress. Because of his consistently 
outstanding performance as majority 
leader, he has been repeatedly reelected 
to that post. He held the position of 
majority leader for a longer period than 
any man of either party in the history 
of the Congress. 

The sterling qualities he displayed as 
majority leader made him the logical and 
unanimous choice of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to succeed the late, great 
Sam Rayburn, of Texas, as the Speaker 
the House. 

In the exacting post of the Speaker, 
Joun W. McCormack has been toler- 
ant of the beliefs of others, a sage coun- 
sel to all. He has been a kindly and 
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gracious gentleman to both those with 
whom he differs and those with whom 
he agrees. He has always been held in 
the highest esteem and regard by his 
colleagues. He has a lasting hold on our 
affections. 

The annals of the House contain the 
record of JOHN McCorMack’s accom- 
plishments as chairman of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Under his leadership, this committee per- 
formed a great service of enduring value 
to our country through the light shed on 
the extent, character, and purpose of 
subversive activities in the Nation. The 
McCormack committee’s investigations 
produced indisputable evidence that the 
Communist Party had as its objective the 
overthrow by force and violence of the 
democratic form of government guar- 
anteed by the U.S. Constitution. The 
committee established beyond question 
that the Communist Party in America 
was controlled by the Communist Inter- 
national in Moscow. 

One result of the committee’s work 
was the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
of 1938, better known as the McCormack 
Act. This law requires public disclosure 
of persons engaged in propaganda activ- 
ities in behalf of foreign governments, 
parties, or other foreign principals. 

Throughout his years of public serv- 
ice, Joun McCormack has been a prime 
mover for progressive legislation. 

He assisted materially in the establish- 
ment of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

He performed more than yeoman serv- 
ice for the enactment of legislation cre- 
ating the numerous Federal housing pro- 
grams. 

He has been a consistent champion of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
agency responsible for the conservation 
and development of our natural resources 
in a seven-State area of the South. 

Speaker McCormack has never been 
provincial or narrow in his outlook. He 
has a national viewpoint—the whole 
American view. 

As evidence of the breadth and wis- 
dom of this great man, he fought for 
Boulder Dam, for agricultural supports, 
and for many other projects which had 
no specific connection with his constit- 
uency in the State of Massachusetts. 

His first interest is, and has always 
been, the public good—the welfare of all 
the people of the entire United States. 

It is well known that Lyndon B. John- 
son’s nomination as Vice President at the 
1960 Democratic National Convention 
was due in a great measure to JoHN W. 
McCormacxk’s influence. 

The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, under our system of govern- 
ment, holds the second most powerful 
Office in the land. Only the Vice-Presi- 
dency and the Presidency stand higher 
in our political system. In the event 
there is a vacancy in the office of Vice 
President, as now, the Speaker is next in 
the line of succession, under a law that 
Was passed during the 80th Congress. 

Selection as their presiding officer is 
the highest tribute that the Members of 
the House of Representatives can make 
to one of their colleagues. Election to 

- this high office is recognized universally 
as the stamp of exceptional merit. 
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The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives throughout the history of our 
country have been men of true distinc- 
tion. JohN W. McCormack fills the of- 
fice of Speaker in the very highest tradi- 
tion of the House, and of our country. 

It is indeed a source of comfort and 
strength to know that in the person of 
Speaker McCormack our country has a 
man admirably qualified by training, ex- 
perience, and wisdom to discharge all the 
great responsibilities that go with the 
speakership. He has been tested time 
and time again, and has never been 
found wanting. He has given full proof 
of his intrinsic qualities as a truly great 
American statesman. 


SUPREME COURT REDISTRICTING 
DECISIONS IN STATE LEGISLA- 
TURES PROTESTED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a statement by 
Senator Parkhouse of Dallas, Tex. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article that appeared 
in the Dallas News, Dallas, Tex., on Sat- 
urday, June 20, as follows: 

ParRKHOUSE Raps RULING 

State Senator George Parkhouse said Fri- 
day that legislatures throughout the United 
States should approve a constitutional 
amendment which would cancel the legisla- 
tive redistricting decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

The Supreme Court said Monday that each 
senator in a State must represent the same 
number of persons. The ruling would give 
Dallas County three senators, instead of the 
one to which it is now limited by the State 
constitution. 

“The Supreme Court went too far,” Park- 
house said. “I don't like what it did, and I 
agree with Preston Smith (Texas Lieutenant 
Governor) that we should do something 
about it.” 

Parkhouse said State legislatures could 
ratify a constitutional amendment which 
would cancel the Supreme Court decisions. 

If the decisions stand, he said, he would 
favor increasing the size of the legislature. 

“Otherwise, some of our rural districts will 
be 300 miles wide,” he said. “It would be 
absurd to have districts that big.” 


Mr. Speaker, Senator Parkhouse has 
posed some important questions that 
should have early attention in Congress. 

The Journal of Commerce published 
in New York today, June 22, has the fol- 
lowing article on the front page, col- 
umn 1: 


As CITIES GAIN More Power STATE LEGISLA- 
TURE REDISTRICTING COULD PROMOTE BANK 


BRANCHING 
(By Ed Tyng) 


The decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
last week that State legislature representa- 
tion must be recalculated upon a basis of 
population, while apparently a political one, 
promises to have wide economic effects, par- 
ticularly in the field of banking. It prom- 
ises to give the biggest boost ever to banking 
reform at the State level, currently one of 
the most controversial factors in banking. 

A shift of voting power from rural areas 
of all States to the larger cities, where bank- 
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ing is dominated by big banks, could destroy 
the ability of small banks, predominantly 
rural to block extension of branch banking 
and mergers by which big banks take over 
little ones. 

STATEWIDE BANKING 


It could end, within a period estimated at 
not more than 2 years, the current quarrel 
between the Comptroller of the Currency 
James J. Saxon, and State supervisors over 
the alleged failure of States to conform to 
more liberal Federal policies, as reflected in 
the supervision of national banks. It could 
provide, within a short period, for statewide 
branch banking, which up to now has been 
blocked chiefiy by rural legislators. 

It could also, for example, end the anach- 
ronism which exists in Illinois, and in other 
States, where a bank cannot even have a 
branch across the street from its main office, 
let alone branches in rapidly growing new 
centers of population around shopping 
centers. 

With legislators representing predomi- 
nantly metropolitan areas, bank mergers, now 
artificially held down by both political and 
Supreme Court decisions and merger and 
bank holding company legislation, would 
gather much greater popular support. This 
might not be great enough to overthrow 
existing Supreme Court rulings on bank 
mergers, as indicated in the Philadelphia 
National Bank Girard Trust case, but liber- 
alized State laws might induce the U.S. 
Supreme Court to take a new look at the 
whole merger situation. 


BANK BRANCHING TO GAIN STRENGTH 


Actually the highest U.S. Court’s decisions 
on mergers have not been favorable to the 
perpetuation of small town or regional bank 
monopolies which have been the chief source 
of the rural legislators’ power to block re- 
form in State banking practices. They have, 
however, been distinctly against creation of 
dominating positions for big city banks. 

However, the definition of what constitutes 
domination of competition depends upon the 
area dominated. Two banks in New York, in 
Philadelphia or in Chicago or San Francisco 
might conceivably have a dominant position 
that is antitrust within the limits of those 
cities, but might have a most innocuous 
position, so far as dominance was concerned, 
if the area of competition was statewide. 

That, of course, is the theory that favors 
expansion of banks statewide, which seems 
to be the only feasible way now, in the light 
of U.S. Supreme Court decisions, for large 
banks to expand further. The feeling 
among bankers and security analysts is that 
the political representation formulas as set 
by the highest Federal court offer almost 
a guarantee of early statewide 
favored by the big city populations. 


OTHER IMPLICATIONS 


There are, of course, further economic im- 
plications to be drawn from political reap- 
portionment of voting power. Measures to 
aid cities and railroads, in such things as 
mass transit, stand a greater chance of en- 
actment, it is believed, once legislators gen- 
erally represent more people in urban areas. 
So also will there be greater chance for re- 
apportionment of State revenues, now 
derived largely from big cities, for the benefit 
of metropolitan areas. Budget balancing 
should be easier for cities and harder for 
small municipalities. 

Deductions that are being widely made, 
that the future of banking, and of some other 
industries, will now be just a bed of roses 
in the light of the U.S. Supreme Court ruling 
on population representation, is viewed in 
many financial circles as unrealistic, since so 
large a segment of the whole future of the 
Republican Party is at stake. The US, Su- 
preme Court ruling is fundamentally favor- 
able to Democrats, who dominate most of the 
big cities, and against the Republicans, who 
dominate in smaller centers. 
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OPPOSITION EXPECTED 


Therefore, it is reasonable, so the finan- 
cial analysts say, to expect laws to be 
introduced in Congress to override the Su- 
preme Court, which Congress can do, partic- 
ularly when it comes down to a question in 
which the minority of the court holds that 
the majority is making new laws and is not 
interpreting the Constitution. So all the 
effects of the reapportioning of voting power, 
however beneficient they may be to big 
town banking, probably will not be accepted 
without a fight, the outcome of which cannot 
now be foreseen. 

These fights take a long time, however, and 
in the meantime reapportionment will take 
place, and the question may arise whether 
something legal can be done by bodies of 
legislators whom the Court, by a literal inter- 
pretation of its decision, holds must be 
illegal. So the lawyers of the Nation may be 
confronted with the necessity of proving that 
an illegal body can make legal decisions. 

There are, also, other ancillary effects to 
be expected from the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision so far as banking is concerned. The 
National Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks is in deadly peril on its program, which 
is to fight for States rights, which are largely 
upheld by small rural banks. 


OTHER IMPLICATIONS 


State banking departments, fundamentally 
in favor of liberalizing State laws, in the 
future will have power behind recommenda- 
tions which they have previously espoused 
with the belief they would certainly be 
vetoed. 

In New York State, in particular, it seems 
likely that, when legislative voting is reap- 
portioned, new bank branching and merger 
laws can be enacted which may eliminate 
banking “districts,” a relic of the past, and 
pave the way for statewide branching and the 
encouragement of bank holding companies. 

Sentiment in favor of wider development 
of bank holding companies will, of course, 
increase in relation to the greater legislative 
voice of cities in legislative councils. 

The general expectation in financial circles 
is that this wider future for banking and for 
bank holding companies will be fought by 
Republicans and that the Utopian condi- 
tions which the Supreme Court decision 
seems to promise, from the standpoint of 
major banks, won't come until Congress tries 
to override the Supreme Court and either 
succeeds or fails. 


Mr. Speaker, consideration is now be- 
ing given by Members in both Houses of 
Congress to the introduction of bills and 
joint resolutions that will deal with the 
problems presented by the Supreme 
Court decisions in redistricting cases. 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, here is 
what I had to say after listening to the 
debate in the House on the so-called 
civil rights bill. Mr. Speaker, after 
listening 10 long days to the pro and 
con debate on the so-called civil rights 
bill, I have come to the firm conclusion 
that if this bill, H.R. 7152, is made the 
law of our land, the very people it seeks 
to benefit will soon learn it has done 
untold harm to all the people, regardless 
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of race, color, or creed, by placing every 
American under dictatorial Federal con- 
trol to a far greater degree than we are 
experiencing at the present time. 

Mr. Speaker, if for no other reason 
than I have just stated, I could not find 
it in my heart after prayerful thought to 
support this bill in its present form. 

Let us think ahead for a moment to the 
time when good, patriotic Americans na- 
tionwide will be accused of discriminating 
against a person, be he or she white or 
colored, brought into court, fined or jailed 
for exercising the greatest of all our 
American rights and privileges, the right 
to choose our associates in business, be 
they employees or employers. 

When that right to choose is denied 
our people, be they white or colored, and 
the Federal Government dictations take 
precedence over the civil rights laws of 
the States, then many States rights as 
provided by our U.S. Constitution, be- 
come mere scraps of paper, and a fore- 
runner to the abolition of all States 
rights; to that I refuse to be a party. 

I yield to no man in my desire that 
every American of qualified voting age 
has the right to vote in every local, State, 
and national election, and in accordance 
with our U.S. Constitution. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, to deny any Ameri- 
can youth an equal opportunity for an 
education with others because of the 
color of his skin does not square with my 
idea of our American way of life. 

Relative to the public accommodations 
section of this bill which plainly provides 
Federal jurisdiction and control over 
who shall be employed by private busi- 
ness whether or not that business deals 
in interstate commerce, is, in my studied 
opinion, an infringement on the com- 
merce clause of our U.S. Constitution, 
which I have taken the oath many times 
to uphold and defend, so help me God. 

In conclusion let me say, Mr. Speaker, 
that along with the blessings and benefits 
of American citizenship, it follows that 
to be worthy of those blessings and bene- 
fits, every American, irrespective of race, 
color, or creed, must accept and practice, 
day in and day out, the full responsibility 
of American citizenship. 

Now, after carefully studying the bill 
passed by the Senate on last Friday, I 
find little difference in that bill as com- 
pared to the House bill, especially in the 
sections pertaining to public accommo- 
dations and the FEPC. 

The Senate bill, for example, says quite 
plainly that where any food that has 
crossed a State line is served in certain 
public eating places, or a pair of clip- 
pers that has crossed a State line is 
used by a barber or a lady hairdresser, 
the purveyors of the food and the users 
of the clippers are engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and they must hereafter 
be controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Hence the food dispenser, the 
barber and the hairdresser who does not 
comply with the provisions of that law 
are subject to prosecution, which to me 
does not square with American justice 
by any stretch of the imagination as we 
have known it. 

Relative to the FEPC section, former 
President Kennedy said publicly that 
FEPC had no place in a civil rights bill; 
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but the proponents of the bill, with his 
brother Bob’s approval, did include 
FEPC, but cleverly used another name 
in lieu thereof; namely, EOC. 

Mr. Speaker, I had sincerely hoped 
that the Senate would adopt a bill I 
could conscientiously support, but such is 
not the case. I am well aware that the 
bill will be enacted into law, but regard- 
less of my fears that it will create more 
problems and dissension among our peo- 
ple than it will solve, yet I hope and 
pray that it will prove beneficial to all. 

I shall support and defend the law just 
as I do every law, while at the same time 
I reserve the right inherent to every bona 
fide American to speak out pro or con on 
any and all vital issues of importance to 
the people. 

In conclusion, I can truthfully say no 
man can cite a single instance when I 
did not treat every law-abiding Ameri- 
can, regardless of race, color, and creed 
with equal courtesy and consideration. 

I like all people who want and try to 
be liked and respected, and in God’s 
sight are worthy to be liked and respected 
by Him and his fellow man. 


URBAN RENEWAL IS WAGING WAR 
ON HOUSEWIVES 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter from a housewife liv- 
ing in Catonsville, Md., in which she en- 
closed an article she has written, en- 
titled “Urban Renewal Is Waging War 
on Housewives.” 

She asked that all Members of Con- 
gress be given an opportunity to read 
the article in order that, in her words, 
“you will see that we are fighting for 
our lives and our homes. Maybe we can 
help to save other communities who find 
themselves face to face with this can- 
cerous enemy. We are so small, so fear- 
ful, so tired of working against such 
preposterous odds—greed, money, sub- 
version. We cannot stop now even if 
we wanted to. We live with constant 
fear, fear of reprisal, physical danger, 
job stoppage as well as bulldozed homes. 
Our county executive is furious with us, 
but he cannot find us. This is because 
we must be nameless. Therefore, could 
you put ‘The Little People,’ instead of the 
name signed to this letter?” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
mentioned article be incorporated as a 
part of my remarks, as follows: 

URBAN RENEWAL Is WacING WAR ON 

HOUSEWIVES 

When we took a look at what urban re- 
newal is doing to Baltimore City we house- 
wives in Baltimore County decided that we 
just don’t want it. We call ourselves “The 
Little People.” We are nameless. In fact 
we are reduced to numbers. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States guarantees its 
people “life, liberty, and property.” Take 
away the property and freedom is gone. 
When freedom is gone we are reduced to 
slavery or serfdom. Thus we are numbers 
and not names. 
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We learned from friends living in one of 
Baltimore City urban renewal areas that pri- 
vate homes, many of which were in good 
condition, were condemned. The owners 
were ousted and paid less than the market 
price that competitive selling would have 
brought. The houses were eventually bull- 
dozed and a token number of apartments 
were built in the area. In one section alone 
60 small businesses were demolished and 
only 4 merchants could afford the re- 
located high rentals. The houses which 
were permitted to stand have been subjected 
to frequent inspection under the urban re- 
newal ordinance for the last 2 years. Some 
were inspected as often as 20 times. The 
owners were required to upgrade their homes 
by spending their own money to make im- 
provements that the inspectors arbitrarily 
told them to make. It was learned that the 
homeowners had spent an average of $3,000. 
If the owner did not have the money he was 
told to borrow from the FHA. He would be 
then further beholden to a Government 
agency. Anyone who refused to conform to 
the demands of the inspector was threatened 
with either a fine or jail—even if all of the 
conditions were met the house could still be 
condemned arbitrarily. Thus, honest hard 
working, taxpaying citizens are forced to 
give up their homes, properties, businesses 
and jobs. To make matters worse their own 
tax money is used to put them out of their 
homes. Two-thirds Federal money (Fed- 
eral income tax out of their right pocket) 
and one-third local money (State income 
tax out of their left pocket). 

Who is responsible for this nightmarish 
scheme of the landgrab by our very Govern- 
ment which shouts “war on poverty”? Now 
President Johnson wants to give a billion 
dollars to urban renewal to fight poverty. 
Urban renewal is putting people into poverty. 
According to Reader’s Digest, March 1964, 
page 54, the urban renewal program operates 
like Robin Hood in reverse.. It approves the 
taking of property by police power from or- 
dinary citizens and selling it by advance 
arrangement to other, often wealthy, private 
citizens at prices frequently as low as 30 per- 
cent of acquisition costs.” Urban renewal is 
a corollary to that agency of the Govern- 
ment which subsidizes farmers for not rais- 
ing crops which the world desperately needs 
to fight communism. 

Over a year ago, just before Christmas 
1962, it was discovered by accident that two 
sections of Baltimore County were slated 
for urban renewal. Two maps appeared. 
One was the center of Towson, the seat of 
Baltimore County, and the other was the 
heart of Catonsville, a village proud of the 
fact that its inhabitants are stable citizens. 
Heavy dotted lines designated the exact re- 
newal areas in the center of each map. Un- 
derneath were these words: Towson/ Ca- 
tonsville Urban Renewal Area, Redevelopment 
and Rehabilitation Commission, Baltimore 
County, Md., May 24, 1962.” 

We were mystified as to why these areas 
were included. It is our understanding that 
urban renewal was originally intended for 
city blighted areas or slums, never for the 
counties, suburbs, or villages of private homes 
and small businesses. The word “urban” is 
derived from the Latin “urbanus” a city. 
Neither of these areas is blighted. Many 
homes have been designated by the R. & R. 
commission itself as excellent with grounds 
and gardens in fine condition. Why then, 
are they marked for demolition? A closer 
look revealed the fact that both areas are 
made up of private homes bought and paid 
for by hard work and thrift either by the 
present owners or their parents, without the 
aid of FHA loans, In many dwell elderly 
people who are living very comfortably on 
pensions. Their homes are not mortgaged. 
They are solvent and self-respecting. When 
we visit these solid American citizens they 
ask with fear in their eyes: “What will be- 
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come of us? Where can we go? Why is our 
Government taking our homes away from us? 
We can’t afford the high rentals in the new 
apartment houses they tell us they will build. 
This is confiscation. Our roots are deep here 
and we love our homes.” We cast an eye to- 
ward Baltimore City’s Sutton Place, a high- 
rise apartment built for medium income ten- 
ants. This monstrosity was built by private 
builders with FHA loans upon land that ur- 
ban renewal had cleared of slums. The idea 
had been that it would yield a greater tax in- 
come benefit. The resultant? The city was 
compelled to reduce the assessment to the 
extent of $1 million because of the plaintive’s 
complaint that Sutton Place was only 40 per- 
cent occupied. Bachelor apartments rent for 
$150 monthly with benefit of the swimming 
pool. Rentals run to $400 a month. The 
neighborhood is still a hazardous slum area 
in spite of urban renewal’s assertion that 
it would upgrade the tax structure and would 
appeal to the middle income group. This 
building is quite an embarrassment to re- 
newal agents. 

So we, “the little people,” were deter- 
mined upon a counteroffensive on urban 
renewal. We have the purest battle cry in 
the world: “Save our homes.” Essentially 
this is a woman’s war. Men can back a man 
down but who can stop an angry woman 
who is fighting for her home? A man’s 
home may be his castle, but a woman’s home 
is her kingdom. In ancient times when the 
cave man was out hunting food the little 
woman was defending her home from wild 
beasts and wild men. Many centuries have 
passed since those early days. Society has 
made phenomenal progress in all directions: 
culture, education, science, medicine, engi- 
neering, technology, communications, as- 
tronomy, outer space, ocean bottom explo- 
ration, ad infinitum. You know what? 
With all of this wealth of experience and 
knowledge the little woman finds herself 
again back in the caveman days of defend- 
ing her home. The only difference is that 
she can't see her enemies, whether they be 
wild beasts or wild men. Did you ever hear 
of a general who stops fighting to cook din- 
ner, or a field marshal who leaves the front 
lines to go to the supermarket? 

Most of us “little people” had never paid 
much attention to politics, naively believing 
that if we voted for good men then govern- 
ment would take care of itself. We began 
to read articles and books on urban re- 
newal—three Reader’s Digest articles threw 
a great deal of light on the subject: 

“The Mounting Scandal of Urban Renew- 
al,” Representative JoHN Dowpy, March 
1964, page 51. 

“The Right Way To Save Our Cities,” Jane 
Jacobs, April 1964, page 229. 

“Is This the Way To Fight the War 
Against Poverty?” Charles Stevenson, May 
1964, page 51. 

Two books which were very helpful are: 

“None Dare Call It Treason,” John A. 
Stormer. 

“Terrible 1313 Revisited,” Jo Hindman. 

Next we called the county office building 
and asked for copies of the “Proposed Hous- 
ing Code.” We learned that our seven coun- 
cilmen were to vote for or against it at their 
next monthly meeting. When we read the 
code we just couldn’t believe it. If the code 
was voted in urban renewal would automati- 
cally come to the entire county, not just to 
the stated Towson and Catonsville areas. 

Among other things the code provided: 

1, The building engineer, an appointee, 
could come into your home without a search 
warrant. 

2. The building engineer could condemn 
your home even though it is in good con- 
dition. 

3. If you violated the provisions of the 
housing code you could be put in jail for 3 
months and fined $500 for each day. 
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4. You would be forced to fix your house 
to bring it up to such standards as the 
building engineer would set even if you 
didn’t have sufficient funds when you were 
told to do it. 

The building engineer interpretes the code, 
makes rules and regulations to enforce it and 
your only appeal is to the same building 
engineer who told you you were wrong in 
the first place. He is the legislator, the 
executive, and the judge. Thus you are crim- 
inals by reason that you own your own home, 
and the building engineer, an appointee, has 
dictatorial powers over you. 

We nameless “little people” really got busy. 
We urged our neighbors to write, telephone, 
or wire the seven councilmen to vote no.“ 
In addition we arrived 300 strong at the 
council meeting where the code was to be 
voted in or out. The county executive who 
had been urging the passage of this bill be- 
came alarmed and withdrew it. This was 
announced hourly by radio the day of the 
meeting. Now we had a month or two before 
the reworded housing code would be reintro- 
duced. 

The insidious thing about urban renewal 
is that it creeps in silently, secretly and 
stealthily and most Americans don't know 
what it is until they are hurt by it. Then 
it is too late. The hierarchy is appointed, 
not elected. Once in it is impossible to get 
them out. It is a creeping paralysis attack- 
ing most of America including Alaska and 
Hawaii, and even the islands of Guam and 
Wake. 

A word about our seven councilmen. They 
are all honest men of high integrity. Never 
for a moment did we doubt this. We be- 
lieved that they, like we, a few weeks be- 
fore, did not know what urban renewal 
really was. We became well acquainted 
through letters and telephone calls. We 
knew that one had a new baby, another’s 
children had the measles, a third was a 
bachelor and that another was attending 
law school. So we sent them books and 
articles and, bless them, they read them; that 
is most of them did. 

It likewise occurred to us that our fellow 
countians did not know about urban renewal 
either, so we arranged meetings wherever we 
could find a free hall. Our problem then was 
to get a speaker—also free. The urban 
renewal agents have our tax money to pay 
for their meetings, we housewives have only 
our grocery money. Audiences were shocked 
when they learned what urban renewal 
really is. More “little people” joined the 
ranks and wrote to the councilmen to vote 
“no.” 

Two months after the code had been with- 
drawn, it was to be reintroduced with amend- 
ments. Something dramatic had to be done. 
We “little people’ had a parade, probably 
the first antiurban renewal parade in his- 
tory. It was planned to end in front of the 
county office building just before the coun- 
cilmen’s meeting. The county executive 
again suddenly withdrew the housing code 
because he had discovered that the majority 
of the seven stalwart men were with us and 
opposed to the housing code per se. 

We had our parade and everyone enjoyed 
it, especially the councilmen who viewed 
it from the steps. Although it was gay and 
festive there was no doubt in anyone's mind 
of the utter seriousness of the event, There 
were four bands, one with bagpipes and 
kilts. Nearly a hundred women and a few 
men marched with brooms. They swept 
urban renewal right out of the County. 
We hope. Two shapely girls rode lawn- 
mowers to mow down the housing code. A 
clown distributed balloons and lollipops to 
the children, One float featured a wigwam 
with authentic, feathered, Indians. A big 
sign said: “We were in the First Land 
Grab.” Another displayed a huge open 
Bible over which was printed: “Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s house,” and Thou 
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shalt not steal.” Still another float con- 
tained a table and seven empty chairs with 
the name of a councilman written on each, 
Those known to be against urban renewal 
had “OK” under their names, and the others 
had a big question mark. The sign read: 
“Who will fill these chairs next election?” 
Two of our “little people” are TV folksong 
singers. They composed a clever theme song 
to the tune of “Oh Suzannah” and sang it 
from a sound truck, 

The big feature of the parade was a burial 
service. Three black wooden coffins with 
clusters of white lilies on top were carried 
by blacksuited pallbearers. They were 
labeled: “Urban Renewal,” “Proposed Hous- 
ing Code,” and “Amendments.” At the feet 
of the amused councilmen a “preacher” per- 
formed the last rites by saying: 


“In God is our trust 
Our cause it is just 
Ashes to ashes and 
Dust to dust 
The burial of urban renewal’s a must” 


We, "little people,” have a real war on our 
hands. If we lose we will go down fighting. 
If we win we will know that we have pre- 
served the American way of life for all of 
the homes in Baltimore County. 

The county executive can’t understand why 
the people of the State of Maryland voted in 
the R. & R. Commission in 1961. The answer 
is simple. It was never told to us that urban 
renewal is an octopus which confiscates good 
sound homes and ushers in the police state. 
The bill provided only for slum clearance. 

The county executive is mustering “big 
people” with terrific financial backing who 
can buy newspaper space, radio and television 
time to fight us. They will fight not for a 
pure and just cause such as ours but for 
their own interests and gain. The building 
code will next be introduced, which very 
much resembles the housing code. It costs 
$15 apiece, not for the asking as was the now 
dead housing code. Also, we must alert our 
fellow countians to vote against the $3,800,000 
urban renewal bond issue which is expected 
to appear on the November ballot. This is 
needed before the Federal Government will 
allocate the two-thirds Federal funds to 
usher urban renewal into Baltimore County. 

We urge all the “little people” in these 
wonderful United States to join with us and 
fight for your homes, and your threatened 
freedoms which our forefathers wisely wrote 
into the Constitution. Fight for your life, 
your freedom, and your property, and pray 
to God to deliver us from evil. God and a 
few are a majority. This we “little people,” 
believe. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE US. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a communication from Hon. 
Hamilton A, Long, a distinguished New 
York attorney and recognized expert on 
constitutional law. It is an open letter to 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Congress, dealing 
with the pending civil rights bill. 

I am pleased to call this letter to the 
attention of my colleagues with the fond 
hope that it will cause a reconsideration 
of the constitutional questions involved 
in this unconstitutional proposal. 
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I include the letter as a part of my re- 
marks: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

1. Every Member of Congress, sworn to 
support and defend the Constitution—in its 
original, true, and only meaning (per the 
intent of those who framed and adopted the 
initial instrument and later each amend- 
ment)—are thus by oath and morality re- 
quired to oppose everything in conflict there- 
with such as the now-pending bill falsely 
labeled civil rights, because the Constitution 
as amended grants no power to the Federal 
Government to enact legislation or enforce 
it as pretended law in violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of individuals in various 
respects. Morality supports this conclusion 
firmly, as is self-evident, because there can 
be no constitutional right which conflicts 
with other constitutional rights: the rights 
of others. 

2. The initial Constitution, as framed and 
adopted in 1787-88, granted no power to 
the Federal Government such as is assumed 
to exist as the basis for the bill; and the 
13th and 14th amendents created no such 
Federal power. Neither did the initial in- 
strument or these amendments create any 
constitutional rights such as the bill con- 
templates. This is true according to the 
controlling intent above mentioned; and no 
branch of the Federal Government—least of 
all the strictly limited power judiciary—nor 
all three branches combined, could have any 
power to change the true and only meaning, 
per that intent, which can be accomplished 
only by the people and by them only by the 
amending process. For anyone, including 
jJudges—who are themselves sworn to sup- 
port and defend the Constitution (in that 
original meaning of course)—to pretend to 
the contrary is a fraud on history, on the 
American philosophy and constitutional 
system of strictly limited-power Govern- 
ment, on this basic law of the people and 
therefore on the American people today and 
posterity. Any and all officials, including 
judges, who grasp power beyond that granted 
by the Constitution as amended thereby 
make of themselves usurpers acting outside 
of the law and so outlaws as the Founding 
Fathers asserted long before 1776; usurpers 
are outlaws. 

8. The 14th amendment changed nothing 
in this regard except to guarantee that each 
State’s own standard of liberty and justice, 
under its own constitution, should apply 
equally to every person within its borders; 
without regard to the Federal Government 
as a whole, much less to the Supreme Court, 
and without regard to different standards 
in any other State. Each State is thus 
fully empowered, due to limited Federal 
powers granted by the initial instrument in 
1787-88 (subject to implied denial of all 
powers thus excluded—made express by the 
so-called Bill of Rights, in reality a bill of 
prohibitions directed against the Federal 
Government only). The truth of these con- 
clusions, as to the 14th amendment, is 
proved conclusively by law Profs. Charles 
Fairman and Stanley Morrison in articles in 
Stanford Law Review, December 1949, in the 
light of their assembled evidence (available 
in such form for the first time) as to the 
intent of the ratifying States, which con- 
trols. As to the 13th amendment, see law 
Prof. Alfred Avins’ article in Cornell Law 
Quarterly for winter, 1964. The bill has no 
support in the 13th or 14th amendments, as 
adopted. 

4. As a member of the New York bar (re- 
tired) and writer on constitutional law, I 
urge that the Constitution be upheld and 
this bill therefore defeated. 

HAMILTON A. Lona. 

New Lokk Orry, June 19, 1964, 
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THE LATE JOHN FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY AS A FATHER 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most interesting articles concerning 
the life interest of our beloved, martyred 
President, John F. Kennedy, as a father, 
was given by the talented and gentle 
Mrs. Evelyn Lincoln, his personal secre- 
tary—to the Chicago Tribune, and pub- 
lished in the Saturday edition of June 
20, just before Father’s Day. His love 
of family was the high mark of his love 
of life. Even in our great sad- 
ness then, and in our continuing de- 
pressed feeling now over this terrible 
tragedy, we are lifted in spirit to read 
of such incidents in his life that reflected 
the vibrant sparkle of his own per- 
sonality, and the antics of a loving fa- 
ther, playfully mussing up his darlings. 

Much of the greatness in a leader 
stems from his love of family. President 
John F. Kennedy’s determination of 
measures for the salvation of humankind 
in general, and our Nation, will mold the 
minds of successors to the Executive 
leadership for many generations. 

Mrs. Lincoln is to be complimented for 
giving the public a true picture of a 
young American father, showing his deep 
love for his lovely Caroline and John- 
John. One can never forget John-John’s 
salute while the funeral cortege was in 
front of St. Matthew’s Church, and 
Caroline holding close to her mother, 
Jacqueline Kennedy, and the Attorney 
General, Robert Kennedy, by her side. 
Only the good Lord knows the reasons 
that control the destiny of a man—and 
yet, the Nation suffered so much and 
continues to bemoan his fate and, by the 
thousands, to pay their personal respects 
at his gravesite. The loyalty to his 
principles of government and policies, at 
all levels, and the veneration of his mem- 
ory, are exemplified in the speeches 
given by President Lyndon B. Johnson 
who, with great humility and with deep 
emotion, eulogizes his works on every 
public and private occasion—with God’s 
blessing. 

The Chicago Tribune article follows: 
SECRETARY RECALLS KENNEDY AS A FATHER 

Wasuincton, June 19. For Mrs. Evelyn 
Lincoln the past is still the present and the 
memory of the late John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
is a living thing. 

Mrs. Lincoln, who was personal secretary 
to the slain President, recalled her long asso- 
ciation with him as she sat in her office in 
the Executive Office Building. 

For the man who torched the free world 
with inspiration, his secretary had a simple 
summation: “I recognized from the very be- 
ginning that he was going to be a truly great 
man because of his interest in the welfare of 
everyone.” 

DWARFED BY DESK 

The slight, brunette, bespectacled woman, 
who was almost dwarfed by her executive- 
sized desk, looked from her window toward 
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the office of her late boss and said, “Right 
now I think he might come in—I catch my- 
self almost keeping things I think he would 
like to see.” 

The office that Mrs. Lincoln now occupies 
also is a living reminder of John Kennedy. 

With a slight sweep of her dark brown eyes, 
she said with complete composure, Tou are 
sitting in his Harvard chair; there is the 
rocker, like the President's, that used to be 
in my Office, and that leather sofa is one that 
I would make up for him during the Senate 
days for his 45-minute nap after lunch.” 

The cheerful office that gets its homey 
facade from Mrs. Lincoln has become a call- 
ing spot for Caroline and John-John, 


RECALLS FIRST VISIT 


With a wistful smile, Evelyn Lincoln re- 
called the first time the President’s son came 
for a visit to room 300 in the Executive Office 
Building. 

He settled himself with his customary ease 
in the mulberry covered rocker and after get- 
ting under way at top speed asked when he 
could see his father. It was obvious where- 
ever Evelyn Lincoln was, the little boy 
thought his father would be just a room 
away. 

The late President’s secretary tried to 
quietly explain to her young caller why he 
wouldn’t see his father but apparently with 
little success. 

Caroline Kennedy also made a recent 
visit and obviously is concerned with slen- 
der Evelyn Lincoln’s weight. 


TAPES UP WORK 


Caroline came equipped with four pieces 
of paper that she had been working on. 
Two were triangular with holes in them 
and the other two were square with dots. 
She explained that they were Swiss cheese 
and crackers. Then she marched over to 
the wall and taped up her work. 

Mrs. Lincoln recalls that Mr. Kennedy’s 
Office did not always echo the serious voices 
of world leaders and top U.S. officials but 
often the squeals of delighted children. 

On many occasions the entire White 
House nursery school came bounding in to 
see Caroline’s father. That confusion was 
enough to shelve any world crisis for a short 
period. 

CALLED IN EVENING 

It was a common practice for Caroline 
and John-John to come calling at their 
father’s office at about 7:15 in the eve- 
ning, said Mrs. Lincoln. 

Caroline would clamber up into her fath- 
er's Harvard chair and recite a bit of poetry 
she had learned that day as lively John Jr., 
crawled under his father’s desk. 

Mrs. Lincoln laughed as she recalled a 
game the President never tired of with his 
son. On occasions the youngster would 
come over to see his father and wait in the 
secretary's Office until the President was 
free. 

MISCHIEF IN HIS EYE 


Mr. Kennedy would wander out of his 
office with mischief in his eye and turn to 
his son saying, “Hello, Sam.” This inva- 
Tiably brought the rise that was wanted as 
the boy with determined annoyance would 
reply, “I am not Sam, I'm John.” 

One evening, Mrs. Lincoln remembers, the 
children were in the office with their father 
and the laughter was particularly high 
pitched. 

She wandered in to find the President of 
the United States rolling around on the 
floor with Caroline and John-John, 

“Really, Mr. President, what would the 
people think if they could see you now?” 
she asked. 

“Well, they do know I'm a father, don’t 
they?” was his reply. 
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STAMPS, LIKE MONEY, REPRESENT 
FACE VALUE 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very interested in the possibility of the 
Post Office Department providing our 
citizens with the most convenient method 
of obtaining postage stamps—through 
all-weather, patron-operated, outdoor 
stamp machines. 

Just imagine the day when you can 
walk out to your corner mailbox, at any 
time of the day or night, and purchase 
a stamp and mail your letter, on the spot. 

The concept of U.S. post office outdoor 
stamp machines, which dispense stamps 
at face value, is certainly not a far-off 
dream. Right now, the Post Office is 
testing this idea with eight prototype 
stamp machines, placed outside of the 
new post office at the New York World's 
Fair. Postmaster General Gronouski 
and his staff of engineers are to be com- 
plimented on this forward-looking serv- 
ice—we hope that the results of the ex- 
periment are favorable. 

Tourists from foreign lands cannot 
understand the proselytism practiced 
here in stamp sales marked up for 
profit—a business practice forbidden in 
their native countries. 


THE PROBLEM 


At present, U.S. postal stamps are sold 
at face value in the 44,845 Government 
post offices, branches, and stations 
throughout the country. Generally the 
postage stamp department in the post 
office closes at the end of the regular 
working day—approximately 5:30 p.m. 

In addition, first-class stamps can be 
purchased in various non-Government 
locations, such as drugstores, department 
stores, and hotels. In the non-post-office 
locations, stamps are dispensed through 
vending machines and the purchaser 
must pay a premium over and above the 
face value of the stamps. 

The profit, ranging from 25 to 33 ½ 
percent, on each U.S. postage stamp 
sold through non-Government vending 
machines goes either to the vending ma- 
chine manufacturer or the place of busi- 
ness in which the machine is located. 
As drugstores, department stores, and 
other indoor places of business also ob- 
serve certain hours, there is a certain 
time period in a 24-hour day during 
which stamps cannot be purchased even 
at additional expense. 

The two obvious problems presented 
by the present stamp sale program are: 
First, inconvenience to the purchaser, 
whose ability to purchase stamps is re- 
stricted by limited hours and insufficient 
locations; second, the inability of the 
Post Office to provide postage stamps at 
face value to the public on a 24-hour 
basis, particularly now with the recent 
Post Office economy drive which has fur- 
ther curtailed post office hours. 
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An accepted fact is that the flow of 
mail delivery is affected by the restricted 
hours for stamp purchasing. Mail traffic 
is heaviest during business hours when 
stamps are available. Night mail traffic 
is light because consumers cannot pur- 
chase stamps easily and consequently, 
cannot mail letters after hours. 

Coupled with this problem, the con- 
gestion in the post office is heightened 
during stamp purchase hours, particu- 
larly during heavy seasonal periods, such 
as the Christmas season. 


THE SOLUTION 


It is proposed that proper action be 
taken, which will direct the U.S. Post 
Office Department to provide 24-hour, 
easily accessible stamp-purchase service 
to the public. 

Toward this end, the concept of out- 
door stamp machines, placed adjacent 
to every U.S. mail collection box located 
on street corners, in airports, train and 
bus stations, is suggested. The ma- 
chines, to be owned and operated by the 
U.S. Post Office Department, would make 
first-class stamps available to the public 
on a 24-hour basis at face value. 

The various stamp vending-machine 
companies, which presently provide 
stamp dispensers for indoor, nongovern- 
ment locations, would continue to pro- 
vide service to those customers willing 
to pay a premium for stamps. There 
are presently less than 10 such vending 
machine companies providing this serv- 
ice. Although the vending machine in- 
dustry would not be particularly af- 
fected, the placement of Post Office De- 
partment stamp machines at outdoor lo- 
cations would be significant additional 
convenience service for the public. 

The potential market, based on the 
sale of first-class and airmail stamps 
during 1963, is upwards of $380 million 
dispensed through more than 300,000 
outdoor stamp machines located adja- 
cent to U.S. mail collection boxes. 

The timesaving factor of post office 
personnel, the lightening of congestion 
at peak seasons inside the post offices, 
the boon to the greeting card industry, 
the overall convenience to the taxpayer, 
and the ability of the post office to offer 
postage stamps at face value on a 24- 
hour basis are significant factors to be 
taken into consideration. 

The U.S. Post Office Department is 
testing such a concept at this time. De- 
tails of the Post Office study, the physical 
aspects of the stamp machine and perti- 
nent Post Office statistics follow: 

BACKGROUND 


At the request of the U.S. Post Office 
Department, a project to research and 
develop a prototype all-weather, outdoor 
stamp vending machine was undertaken 
by Triner Scale & Manufacturing Co. in 
1962. 

The Post Office stated that the purpose 
of the project was to “develop a nonpro- 
prietary, all-mechanical, patron-oper- 
ated, single demonstration stamp-vend- 
ing machine capable of reliable perform- 
ance when installed out of doors.” 

During a 13-month period, Triner 
completed the research and development 
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on the project, developed the design and 
operating techniques and submitted the 
finished design to the Post Office. On 
receipt of the Post Office’s approval of 
the design, a working model was devel- 
oped and thoroughly tested for satisfac- 
tory operation under simulated weather 
conditions. 

The testing requirements of the Post 
Office met by the first prototype machine 
included: outdoor operation and capa- 
bility of dispensing stamps through the 
year in any location within 50 States and 
capability of operating in temperatures 
ranging from minus 30° to plus 110° F. 
and in relative humidity ranges from 10 
percent to falling rain and snow. 

Following approval of the first proto- 
type, the Post Office contracted for eight 
all-weather, outdoor stamp machines, 
which were completed within a 5-month 
period. 

The Post Office Department has 
placed the eight stamp machines out- 
doors in the area immediately adjacent 
to the new post office at the New York 
World’s Fair. The Post Office is utiliz- 
ing the eight machines as a pilot test of 
public reaction to this additional Post 
Office service. 

THE OUTDOOR, ALL-WEATHER STAMP MACHINE 


The nonproprietary, patron-operated, 
outdoor stamp-vending machine, which 
has been developed for the U.S. Post Of- 
fice, will “sell” single stamps at face 
value. 

The machine is a single unit, con- 
structed of all-weather resistant, pol- 
ished stainless steel. It has been de- 
signed to dispense one 5-cent stamp for 
each nickel inserted in the coin slot. It 
has been built in such a way that it is 
adaptable, also, to dispense an 8-cent 
airmail stamp and refund two pennies, 
upon receipt of a dime or two nickels. 

The stamp-vending machine is simple 
to operate. One merely inserts a nickel 
in the coin slot, presses the operating 
handle down, then releases it and re- 
moves the stamp from the stamp hopper 
when it appears. 

The outdoor stamp-vending machine 
is sealed against moisture. To guard 
against theft, it has a catch-lock fea- 
ture that insures against pilferage. It 
has been designed so that it can be per- 
manently mounted on walls, pedestals, 
or posts. The mounting bolts are inside 
the case, to prevent removal without 
first unlocking the access door of the 
unit. All external parts are corrosion 
resistant and sufficiently sturdy to with- 
stand severe weather and normal patron 
abuse. 

It has been designed with the idea 
that such a machine could eventually be 
placed by every mailbox in the country 
and at well-trafficked locations, such as 
airports, bus, and train terminals. 

The machine has a coin-acceptance 
unit which will accept only standard 
U.S. coins of appropriate denomination. 
Foreign, counterfeit, or defective coins 
will be rejected through a coin-return 
door. 

The machine will need minimal main- 
tenance and service. With the exception 
of normal cleaning service, stamp refill 
and coin collection, it can handle 250,000 
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transactions before any major service 
may be required. It holds a standard 
3,000-stamp roll. When the roll has 
been used up, clear indication that it is 
out of stamps will appear in the “sold 
out” window on the front of the unit. 


POST OFFICE STATISTICS, 1963 


Post Office Department employees total 
587,491, of which 578,417 are located in 
post offices, in branches, and 9,074 are 
located in regional offices, facilities and 
headquarters. 

The total number of post offices, in- 
cluding branches and stations through- 
out the country, is 44,845. This breaks 
down to 34,498 post offices and 10,347 
branches and stations. 

Besides those collection points actually 
located in post offices, there are 323,771 
collection boxes maintained by the Post 
Office in this country. This breaks down 
to 207,852 large corner boxes—that are 
placed in bus depots and train stations as 
well as outdoors—101,965 small mail 
boxes and 13,954 receiving boxes or mail 
chutes in hotels, office and other com- 
mercial buildings. 

The total number of stamps supplied 
postmasters in 1963 was 32,211 million at 
a selling value of $1,382 million. The 
total number of stamped envelopes 
printed for the Post Office was 2,345 mil- 
lion. The total number of post cards 
printed for the post office was 2,487 
million. 

The Post Office issued 13.6 billion in 
sheet stamps of all denominations, ex- 
clusive of commemorative ones, at a 
value of about $647 million in 1963. The 
Post Office issued 1.1 billion airmail sheet 
stamps at a value of $94 million in 1963. 

By adding outdoor stamp machines to 
the present indoor post office stamp sell- 
ing facilities, it is estimated that 42 per- 
cent of the present total first-class and 
airmail stamp sales will be transferred 
to outdoor machines and, in addition, 
there will be a 10-percent increase in 
stamp sales. 

Therefore, there is a potential market 
of over $380 million in sales of first-class 
and airmail stamps distributed through 
outdoor stamp machines. 

WOULD PEOPLE WRITE MORE LETTERS IF STAMPS 
WERE MORE ACCESSIBLE? 

The scene is at home. 

Mr. Smith is about to write post cards 
to the folks back home, when he remem- 
bers he has not any stamps, and so he 
loses interest and puts the cards back in 
the drawer, where they remain. 

The scene is at home. 

Mrs. Jones has just written a long over- 
due letter to a friend. It is signed and 
sealed and she is about to go out to the 
corner mailbox with it, when she realizes 
she has not got a stamp, so she puts 
it in her purse instead, and it never does 
get mailed. 

The scene is anywhere. 

And since the scene is anywhere, it 
could well be you. You purchased a 
bunch of greeting cards this afternoon 
and you are sure your Uncle Harry and 
Aunt Selma and their kids will all get a 
big kick out of your thinking of them, 
but you forgot to buy stamps and the 
post office is closed now, and so is the 
drugstore with its more convenient stamp 
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machine. Pretty soon you lose the spirit 
of the occasion and abandon the cards 
to the desk. 

How many more letters would be writ- 
ten if stamps were more available? 

If you could conveniently buy a stamp 
right at the mailbox where you mail your 
letter, would not it make the whole let- 
ter-writing process more enjoyable? 

You want to drop Sam a note? Write 
it—then buy a stamp right at the mail- 
box and send your letter off to California, 
Florida, or wherever Sam happens to 


Mail is still the least expensive way of 
getting the word to someone. And 
whether the word be “hello” or “get well” 
or “congratulations” or “having a fine 
time wish you were here,” they are still 
important to the sender and the receiver. 

“Do you happen to have a stamp?” 

That is a question we are all bound 
to hear and to ask at one time or an- 
other. 

And now we have an answer. 

The U.S. Post Office is testing eight 
patron-operated outdoor stamp ma- 
chines at the New York World’s Fair. 

These weather-resistant units will dis- 
pense stamps at face value whenever a 
consumer wishes to buy. 

If the public responds favorably to 
these post office stamp vending ma- 
chines, some day in the near future we 
may no longer have a “where can I get 
a stamp at this time of night?” problem. 

There may be a stamp machine by 
every mailbox. 

And, in that case, you had better find 
another excuse for not having written 
Cousin Kate in years. 

If you go down to the corner drugstore 
to change a $10 bill, most likely the 
neighborhood merchant will be happy to 
change it for you and he will give you 
full value for your money, maybe a $5 
bill, four singles, and four quarters, or 
whatever you want. 

But, if you go down to that same store 
to get a couple of postage stamps—as 
much a part of our Federal Government 
as the Federal Reserve notes that they 
issue—you are likely to come up against 
a privately owned and operated stamp 
machine that will issue you an 8-cent 
stamp for 10 cents—a 25-percent mark- 
up—or three 5-cent stamps for 20 cents— 
a 33 V½-percent markup. 

Why should we have to pay a premium 
on U.S. postage stamps simply because 
we are not buying them at a post office? 

When we change money at a bank, we 
get exact change. Most any store will 
be glad to make change for us as a com- 
plimentary service, knowing full well 
155 such services lead to customer good 


There are dollar bill changing ma- 
chines and coin changing machines 
located in numerous department stores, 
airports, waiting rooms, and near pay 
telephones. When we put 50 cents into 
a coin changer, we expect to get 50 cents 
in change back, and not pay a premium 
which would return 42 cents back 
instead. 

Is not the Post Office Department in- 
terested in good will? 

People are often irritated at having to 
pay 25 percent over the cost of stamps, 
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simply because there is not a post office 
handy or it is after post office hours. 

Why should not the Post Office De- 
partment install its own stamp vending 
machines that sell stamps at face value 
by every outdoor corner mail box? 

If the Post Office Department ap- 
proves that idea through the tests of 
eight machines presently operating at the 
New York World's Fair, there is no ques- 
tion that the public will greet this serv- 
ice with great enthusiasm. We hope 
that someday in the near future we will 
find that the Post Office has installed 
outdoor stamp machines by every corner 
mailbox as handy and convenient as the 
corner drugstore. 


SHOULD UNCLE SAM PROVIDE STAMPS AT COST? 


How much does an airmail stamp cost? 
Eight cents you say? Only if you buy 
it at a post office. If you need a stamp in 
a hurry, and if you are not near a post 
office—as is frequently the case—you will 
have to go into a store—if it happens to 
be during store hours—and put a dime 
into a stamp vending machine, from 
which you receive an 8-cent airmail 
stamp, but no change. 

We are the only country in the world 
that allows its own stamps to be sold at 
a premium. For the sake of conven- 
ience—and it is for this sake alone that 
we use the vending machines—we are 
paying a 25 to 33% premium on a Gov- 
ernment issue stamp. 

Should not Uncle Sam provide 
stamps to us at cost in more places than 
post offices? Should it not be easier 
and handier for us to buy stamps at the 
same price as they were issued by the 
Government? Should we have to stand 
in line at a post office window—when 
we get to one during its “open” hours— 
while people in front of us wait to insure 
parcels, collect mail, and take care of 
their other post office business? 

Since we must have stamps in order 
to mail our letters, would it not be sensi- 
ble for the Post Office Department to fol- 
low the example set by the private vend- 
ing machine manufacturers who make 
stamps available inside stores? Why 
does not the Post Office place stamp ma- 
chines outdoors by every mailbox, so we 
can buy our postage 24 hours a day? 

And since the Post Office is a branch 
of our Federal Government, does it not 
seem only right that we should have 
these stamps made available to us at the 
price for which they were made to sell? 

The U.S. Post Office Department alert- 
ed to the problem is experimenting with 
such an idea now. Their placing of eight 
outdoor, patron-operated stamp vending 
machines, selling stamps at cost, at the 
New York World’s Fair will give the 
answer. 

We salute the idea. We expect there 
will be favorable response from all who 
use the machines at the fair. We hope 
that some day, in the very near future, 
we may see similar models mounted on 
or near every mailbox in the country. 

The press and public response has been 
favorable throughout the Nation. The 
following sample clippings reflect the 
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thinking of the press in their editorial 
approach: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
8, 1964] 
STUMPING FOR STAMPS 


We are not trying to stamp out private 
enterpise. We have often been glad to pay a 
25-percent markup to a vending machine 
when we have needed a stamp and the post 
office was closed or far, far away. 

But we cannot help recalling that in Brit- 
ain, when a post office is closed, we can buy 
a stamp at face value from a machine just 
outside. The United States is “the only 
country in the world that allows its own 
stamps to be sold at a premium,” writes 
Congressman ROLAND V. LIBONATI, of Illinois, 
with an exclamation point that suggests the 
intensity of his feelings. 

Now he has got us excited. Why not have, 
as he suggests, all-weather, face-value stamp 
machines at every mailbox? Not primarily 
as a “boon to the greeting-card industry,” 
which he mentions as one of the things to 
be taken into consideration. But for such 
other reasons as “timesaving factor of 
post office personnel, the lightening of con- 
gestion at peak season inside the post offices 
* + + the overall convenience to the tax- 
payer and the ability of the post office to offer 
postage stamps at face value on a 24-hour 
basis.” He estimates a potential market 
“upward of $380 million dispensed through 
more than 300,000 outdoor stamp machines.” 

Such machines are being given a trial at 
the New York World’s Fair. We'd like to see 
them tried out in a whole city—ours. 

Coddling, you say? The next thing will be 
a change machine on every corner, you say? 
Then free delivery of stamps? Then a high- 
salaried government employee to lick them 
for us? 

Shortsighted nonsense. The Libonati plan 
is simply a stopgap measure until every 
American home has a postage meter. 


LIBONATI OUT To Lick COSTLY 5-Cent STAMPS 
(By Robert L. Asher) 

Representative ROLAND V. LIBONATI, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, hates to take a licking when 
he buys a postage stamp. 

What this country needs, the Congressman 
says, is a good 5-cent stamp—24 hours a 
day and for a nickel. 

Lisonarti says he is satisfied with the face- 
value sales of stamps at post offices but ob- 
jects to paying extra at vending machines in 
stores, 

To save time, trouble, money, and con- 
gestion at post offices, LIBONATI is pushing the 
idea of “all-weather outdoor postage stamp 
machines,” owned and operated by Uncle 
Sam. He wants them placed at every mail 
collection box in the Nation. 

Buying your stamps where you mail your 
letter would make the “whole letter-writing 
process more enjoyable,” the Congressman 
suggests. 

Both LDONATT and the Post Office Depart- 
ment are quick to note that experiments 
with outdoor mechanical clerks are under- 
way. 

A number of machines are in use at the 
New York World’s Fair and have been best- 
sellers, officials report. 

Edward E. Harriman, director of engineer- 
ing and research for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, said yesterday that the main thing 
gumming up the works in the past has been 
the stlekum“ on stamps. 

“We're testing moisture-proof machines in 
our lab and at the fair,” he pointed out. “So 
far we've had no serious trouble, but we 
have to evaluate the machines over a long 
run to be sure.” 

The machines have special sealing devices 
to protect the stamps from humidity “such 
as Washington’s in the summer,” Harriman 
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explained. Tou put in a nickel, a nice little 
door opens, gives you your stamp and seals 
up.” 

Postal officials acknowledge that outdoor 
machines—there already are a number of ma- 
chines in lobbies—would be a partial answer 
to complaints about the curtailment of post 
office hours. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, June 16, 
1964] 


A 5-CENT STAMP FOR 5 CENTS? 


The U.S. Post Office is testing the concept 
of selling stamps at face value from vending 
machines located outside a post office that 
has been installed on the grounds of the 
New York World’s Fair. 

There is no reason why stamps should 
not be available, at face value, from vending 
machines outside every post office in the 
country. 

It is possible to buy stamps at face value 
now, in regular post offices, during the hours 
the post office is open. But if one goes to 
the familiar vending machines installed in 
various business places a large premium 
must be paid to purchase a stamp. An 8- 
cent airmail stamp costs 10 cents, a markup 
of 25 percent. Three 5-cent stamps cost 20 
cents, a markup of 334 percent. 

The post office is now experimenting with 
a vending machine built to withstand bitter 
cold and extreme heat, very dry weather and 
falling rain and snow. If the design proves 
practicable the possibility exists that the 
U.S, citizen may be able to buy postage 
stamps 24 hours a day from vending ma- 
chines outside post offices without paying a 
high premium. The convenience is long 
overdue, 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS AND 
THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of the House to a historic 
matter of surpassing importance involv- 
ing the structure of our Government, 
namely the assertion by the Federal ju- 
diciary of authority in private litigation 
to determine the composition of legisla- 
tive bodies, including the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Speaker, when the decision in 
Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, was handed 
down by the U.S. Supreme Court on 
March 26, 1962, I recognized it as a radi- 
cal departure from longstanding prin- 
ciples of separation of powers in our 
unique tripartite system of government 
and a dangerous and unhealthy intru- 
sion by the judiciary into legislative 
processes. I discussed the subject at 
some length on the floor of the House on 
July 16, 1962, and my remarks appear on 
pages 13745-13754 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that date—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 108, part 10, page 13745. 
In those remarks, I referred to legisla- 
tion pending before the House Judiciary 
Committee to establish criteria for con- 
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gressional districts. That measure is 
still pending before the committee and 
the chairman has scheduled an execu- 
tive meeting of the subcommittee for 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964, to consider 
that legislation. 

Because of my firm conviction that the 
courts should not inject themselves be- 
tween the people and their representa- 
tives in legislative bodies, I sought to 
devise legislation which could be offered 
as a substitute for the Celler bill estab- 
lishing the criteria for congressional dis- 
tricts, and, on Wednesday, June 17, I in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives, H.R. 11650, to insure that congres- 
sional districts meet certain standards 
and for other purposes. The text of that 
measure is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Congressional Dis- 
tricting Act”. 

Src. 2. (a) Every State shall establish, for 
the Ninetieth and for each subsequent Con- 
gress, a number of congressional districts 
equal to the number of Representatives ap- 
portioned to such State. Each such dis- 
trict— 

(1) shall elect one Representative, 

(2) shall be composed of a compact and 
contiguous territory, 

(3) shall have boundaries which to the 
extent practicable coincide with boundaries 
of local units of government, and 

(4) shall have contained in the preceding 
decennial census a number of persons not 
more than 120 per centum nor less than 80 
per centum of the number of persons in the 
State divided by the number of Representa- 
tives to which the State is entitled. 

(b) (1) Section 22 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide for the fifteenth and subse- 
quent decennial censuses and to provide for 
apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress”, approved June 18, 1929 (2 U.S.C. 2a 
(c)), is repealed. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
not take effect until noon on January 3, 
1967. 

Sec, 3. (a) The House of Representatives 
shall conduct investigations with respect to 
the boundaries of congressional districts. If 
the House finds that the congressional dis- 
tricts of any State do not meet the require- 
ments of section 2(a), the House shall de- 
clare such finding in a House resolution. 
The Clerk of the House shall notify the Gov- 
ernor of such State of the adoption of such 
resolution. 

(b) If such State fails, within one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the passage of a 
resolution under section 3(a), to change the 
boundaries of such districts so that they con- 
form to the requirements of section 2(a), the 
House, by House resolution, shall prescribe 
the boundaries of such districts so that they 
conform to such requirements. A House res- 
olution changing the boundaries of a con- 
gressional district in accordance with this 
subsection shall have the full force and ef- 
fect of law with respect to elections to the 
first Congress beginning more than eight 
months after its approval. 

Sec. 4. (a) Clause 12 of rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives re- 
lating to matters within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on the Judiciary is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(t) INVESTIGATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 
UNDER THE CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTING 
Acr.— The committee shall conduct investi- 
gations pursuant to section 3(a) of the Con- 
gressional Districting Act. In conducting 
such investigations, the committee shall give 
notice to and hear all interested parties, and 
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shall determine whether the districts being 
investigated conform to the requirements of 
section 2(a) of the Congressional Districting 
Act, If the committee finds that such dis- 
tricts do not so conform, it shall report such 
findings to the House, and shall report to 
the House a House resolution stating that 
the House finds that the boundaries of such 
districts do not conform to section 2(a) of 
the Congressional Districting Act. If the 
House approves such resolution and if the 
committee finds that the State has failed 
within one hundred and eighty days after 
passage of such resolution to change the 
boundaries of its congressional districts to 
conform to the requirements of section 2(a) 
of the Congressional Districting Act, the 
committee shall, after holding such addi- 
tional hearings as it deems necessary, report 
to the House a resolution prescribing the 
boundaries of such districts in conformity 
with such requirements.” 

(b) This section is enacted as an exercise 
of the rulemaking power of the House of 
Representatives with full recognition of the 
constitutional right of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to change the rule amended by 
this section at any time, in the same manner, 
and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Sec. 5. (a) Chapter 85 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 1361. Congressional districts 

“A district court shall not have jurisdic- 
tion of any action to enjoin, suspend, or 
modify the operation of any law or resolu- 
tion respecting the boundaries of any district 
from which Representatives are elected to 
the Congress of the United States.” 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 85 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“1361. Congressional districts.” 

Sec. 6. (a) Chapter 81 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 1259. Exception to appellate jurisdiction 
in cases involving congressional 
districts 

“The Supreme Court of the United States 
shall not have appellate jurisdiction of any 
action to enjoin, suspend, or modify the 
operation of any law or resolution respecting 
the boundaries of any district from which 
Representatives are elected to the Congress 
of the United States.” 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 81 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“1259. Exception to appellate jurisdiction in 

cases involving congressional dis- 
tricts.” 

It was my belief that this measure was 
of the utmost importance to every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives and, 
accordingly, under date of Thursday, 
June 18, I sent to each of my colleagues 
in the House a letter advising them that 
I would discuss this subject on Monday, 
June 22, 1964, on a special order on the 
floor of the House. The text of the let- 
ter is as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1964. 

Dear CoLLEAaGUE: The U.S. Supreme Court 
and lower Federal courts have asserted 
dominion over Congress and State legis- 
latures by undertaking to determine the 
composition of legislative bodies. 

This unfounded assumption of authority 
by the Federal judiciary strains the equilib- 
rium which holds together our unique 
tripartite system of government; disdains 
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the comity through which alone the autono- 
mous separate branches of government can 
function smoothly and effectively in con- 
cord; and poses the most serious threat to 
self-government by the people through 
elected representatives in the 175-year his- 
tory of our Republic. 

In Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, decided 
March 26, 1962, and Wesberry v. Sanders, 
376 U.S. 1, decided February 17, 1964, the 
Supreme Court invaded the “political thick- 
et.” A rash of “citizens” suits obviously 
well-prepared and well-financed, erupted 
overnight. The unprepared, unorganized 
common people were caught unawares and— 
States now have litigation pending which 
threatens to undermine the whole elector- 
al process and attacks popular determina- 
tion of areas from which legislative rep- 
resentatives are chosen. 

What to do about it? I have prepared 
a bill (H.R. 11650) which will: 

1. Establish criteria for congressional dis- 
tricts. 

2. Allow State legislatures a reasonable 
time after apportionment of Representatives 
among the several States after each decen- 
nial census to delineate congressional dis- 
trict boundaries according to those criteria, 

8. Provide a mechanism for review of State 
legislative action in congressional districting 
to determine whether the statutory criteria 
have been applied correctly and to establish 
congressional district boundaries by con- 
gressional action in those States where State 
legislative action has violated statutory 
criteria 


4. Withdraw jurisdiction of lower Federal 
courts and the appellate jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in all legislative dis- 
tricting matters. 

This subject will be discussed at length 
on the floor of the House on Monday, 
June 22. 

It is my hope that other Members inter- 
ested in this subject (and all 435 should be) 
will be present to the end that we may dis- 
cuss my proposal and develop support for its 
passage. We, in Congress, can put an end 
to the intrustion of the judiciary into legis- 
lative processes. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


Mr. Speaker, my own State of Michi- 
gan has been sorely beset by litigation in 
Federal district court not only with re- 
spect to its congressional districts, but 
also districts of the State senate. In my 
remarks in July of 1962, referring to the 
above, I set forth some of the pleadings 
in the case of Calkins against Hare, 
challenging Michigan’s congressional 
districts. They appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 108, part 10, page 
13746. The proceedings at that time re- 
sulted in the denial of a motion for a 
temporary injunction requiring all Mich- 
igan Congressmen to run at large in the 
1962 election, and no further action was 
taken in the matter which lay dormant 
until this spring. 

After the decision of Wesberry against 
Sanders on February 17, 1964, the plain- 
tiffs in Calkins against Hare, moved to 
amend their pleadings to attack the con- 
gressional districting act passed by the 
Michigan Legislature in 1963, and after 
the attorney for Alvin M. Bentley, inter- 
venor in the case, had been afforded an 
opportunity to file a brief opposing the 
relief requested the three-judge court on 
Good Friday in a 2-to-1 decision held the 
1963 Michigan congressional districting 
act unconstitutional and ordered that 
unless the legislature enacted another 
congressional districting act, Michigan 
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Congressmen would run at large. The 
text of the decree and the decisions of 
the three-judge court are as follows: 

U.S. DISTRICT Court, EASTERN DISTRICT or 
MICHIGAN, SOUTHERN DIvISION—DONALD A. 
CALKINS AND Karu J. JACOBS, PLAINTIFFS v. 
JAMES M. Hare, SECRETARY OF STATE, FOR 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, DEFENDANT; ALVIN 
M. BENTLEY, INTERVENOR 

(Civil action, No. 22720) 


Decree: At a session of said court, held in 
the courthouse, city of Port Huron, Mich., on 
March 26, 1964. 

Present: Hon. Clifford O'Sullivan, circuit 
judge; Hon. Talbot Smith, district judge; 
and Hon. Stephen J. Roth, district judge. 

This cause came on for trial on March 23, 
1964 at which time all parties were present 
by counsel and the court having considered 
the pleadings, the stipulations, and the 
arguments of counsel, and, the court being 
of the unanimous view that Act 249 of Public 
Acts of 1963 is unconstitutional, and, a ma- 
jority of the court being of the view that 
a decree should now be entered in the terms 
as hereinafter set forth, it is therefore 
ordered, adjudged, and decreed by the court: 

First: The court hereby decrees that the 
present apportionment of congressional dis- 
tricts under Act 249, Public of Acts of 1963, 
is unconstitutional and therefore the said 
Act 249 is void and invalid in its applica- 
tion; 

Second: That in conducting primaries for 
the nomination of candidates for, and elec- 
tions for the election of, Members of Con- 
gress from Michigan, the defendant Hare, 
individually and in his official representative 
capacity, his respective agents, officers 
and employees, are hereby enjoined and re- 
strained from enforcing applying or follow- 
ing the said Act 249 of the Public Acts of 
1963; 

Third: Pending enactment by the State of 
Michigan of substitute legislation in the 
place of said Act 249 of the Public Acts of 
1963, all Members of Congress for the State 
of Michigan shall be nominated and elected 
from the State at large; 

Judge O'Sullivan concurs in the view that 
Act 249, Public Acts of 1963, is unconstitu- 
tional but dissents from the entry of a decree 
at this time with the remedies provided in 
paragraphs second and third for the rea- 
sons set forth in an opinion filed contem- 
poraneously herewith, 

Fourth: The court retains jurisdiction of 
the cause for such other and further orders 
as may be required. 

The opinions of the court will follow in due 
course. 

TALBOT SMITH, 
U.S. District Judge. 
STEPHEN J, ROTH, 
U.S. District Judge. 
U.S. Distrricr COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 

MICHIGAN, SOUTHERN DIVISION—DONALD A. 

CALKINS AND KARL J. JACOBS, PLAINTIFFS, 

v. JAMES M. HARE, SECRETARY OF STATE, FOR 

THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, DEFENDANT; AND 

ALVIN M. BENTLEY, INTERVENING DEFENDANT 


Civil action No, 22720 


The plaintiffs have challenged the con- 
stitutionality of the congressional districting 
in this State. 

The action had been started on June 29, 
1962, plaintiffs alleging in their original bill 
of complaint that the congressional districts 
then established (by act 20, P.A. 1931, as 
amended by act 64, P.A. 1951) were uncon- 
stitutional. A preliminary injunction was 
denied by this court on July 10, 1962. In 
June 1963, effective September 6, 1963, the 
Michigan Legislature enacted the congres- 
sional districting bill now under challenge, 
act 249, P.A. 1963. Following the decision 
in the case of Wesberry v. Sanders, 32 USL 
Week, 4142 (U.S. Feb. 17, 1964), plaintiffs, 
upon leave granted, amended their com- 
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plaint, now attacking the constitutionality 
of the most recent act, No. 249, P.A. 1963, 
in the light of Wesberry. 

A hearing was had on March 2, 1964, upon 
the motion for preliminary injunction. 
Plaintiffs based their case upon the popula- 
tion figures, from the 1960 census, for the 
various districts, pointing out the various 
discrepancies thus disclosed, and asserting, 
upon the authority of Wesberry, that consti- 
tutional requirements had not been met. 
The attorney general, appearing for defend- 
ant secretary of state, conceded that the 
criterion of “one man, one vote” had been, 
prima facie, violated and could offer no ex- 
planation of the reasons for the population 
variances shown “without an examination 
of the legislative history” of the act. The 
intervening defendant was represented by 
counsel whose relationship to the act under 
consideration was of substantial aid to the 
court, he haying (in 1962) “entered full-time 
public service, when one of my objectives was 
to achieve the redistricting of Michigan on a 
basis as nearly to population as practicable.” 
(Tr. 64.) His explanation of the criterion 
employed by the legislature in drawing the 
district lines was illuminating: 

“But so far as the legislature was aware 
when it took action in 1963—and it was one 
of the most difficult accomplishments of that 
legislative session, the objective of equal 
population was satisfied if it hit a 15-percent 
standard, and with the exception of the 15th 
district and the Upper Peninsula district 
and ignoring some fractional deviations— 
there are some that go a fraction over 15 
percent—they came within that standard for 
all but two of the districts of the State, and 
they hit an average deviation of less than 10 
percent.” 

It was also suggested to the court that a 
proper element of “practicability” was con- 
sideration of the legislative problem of just 
what kind of districting the legislature 
would accept, in short, what bill the votes 
could be obtained for. 

At this juncture it was the opinion of a 
majority of the court that a prima facie 
showing of unconstitutionality had been 
made, that the motion for preliminary in- 
junction should be denied, and that the 
matter be set down for hearing on the merits 
on March 23. The parties were cautioned 
by the court to consider the matters of proof 
upon the merits—‘it will be for them to 
decide whether they wish to make any 
factual showing of the considerations that 
went into the apportionment as it was made 
for the purpose of asserting that the ap- 
portionment was done within reasonable 
and practicable limits obedient to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” (Tr. 92.) 

We have now held the hearing on the 
merits. No testimony was tendered by any 
party. The attorney general stated to the 
court that no legislative history of the chal- 
lenged act was available. The intervening 
defendant argued the contents of his brief. 
The plaintiffs did likewise. Upon the show- 
ing thus made the court considered the 
matter as submitted. 

The plaintiffs, then, have challenged the 
constitutionality of the congressional dis- 
tricting in this Staten They point out that 
certain districts in the Detroit area alone 
differ in population by over a hundred 
thousand, that there is a variation from the 
smallest to the largest district in the State 
of almost 200,000,* and that the Wayne Coun- 
ty (Detroit area) districts average 444,000 
persons, whereas the out-State average is 
approximately 397,000. Even if apportion- 
ment were based upon some factor other 


1 Act 249, P.A. 1963, Mich. Stat. Ann. Cum. 
Sup. sec. 422, et seq. 

2 Fourteenth District, 
474,133. 

3 Fifteenth District, 494,068; 11th district, 
305,984. 


372,624; 13th, 
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than population it would be impossible, in 
our judgment, to justify such variations in 
the Wayne County area alone. Thus, geo- 
graphically, there are no intervening moun- 
tain ranges between districts, as in Colorado, 
no rivers or plains. Yet some districts in the 
County of Wayne (18th and 15th) have the 
greatest debasement of vote values found 
anywhere in the State, while another district 
in the county, a suburban area adjacent to 
the 13th, namely, the 14th, has the third- 
greatest enhancement of voting power in the 
State. Thus the fact of residence in the 
15th District means that one’s vote is diluted 
more than in any other district in the State, 
while a few miles away, in the 14th district, 
one’s vote is weighted higher than in any of 
the other areas in the State, save two.“ 

That a constitutional right is involved is 
clear. Article I, section 2 of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, “that Representatives be chosen ‘by 
the people of the several States’ means that 
as nearly as is practicable one man’s vote ina 
congressional election is to be worth as much 
as another’s.”* The intervening defendant 
professes to find in Wesberry a “strange in- 
consistency.” If the clause above quoted, we 
are told, “means what it says, then raw popu- 
lation statistics are irrelevant” and “voting 
population” becomes relevant. (All em- 
phasis in original.) To make his point, in- 
tervening defendant cites the vote for secre- 
tary of state in Wayne County in 1962. Just 
why this official’s vote was selected, among 
the host of others running, including a Gov- 
ernor, does not appear. Or why registered 
voters were not used, or persons over 21 eligi- 
ble to vote. Each of such latter categories 
might find theoretical justification. But we 
are a district court. We take Wesberry as 
our precedent, It is apparent from the ma- 
jority opinion that this issue had consider- 
ation in the Supreme Court in Wesberry, 
since Justice Harlan’s dissenting opinion 
(n. 4) raises this precise question, “Is the 
number of voters or the number of inhabi- 
tants controlling?” The answer, in our 
judgment, is found again and again in the 
Wesberry opinion, from the opening para- 
graph, referring to the 1960 census by dis- 
tricts and averages and referring to “this in- 
equality of population”, to the closing para- 
graph which speaks of “equal representation 
for equal numbers of people.” We find no 
inconsistency in the opinion. 

In our consideration of this case, we start 
with the principle that the right of franchise 
is “a fundamental political right, because 
preservative of all rights’.® This being the 
case we do not equate the presumption of 
constitutionality in this situation to that 
employed in the general police power cases, 
involving the regulation of health or morals, 
or the fixing of guidelines for a State’s ex- 
perimentations in matters of social welfare 
or economic controls. In these cases the 
States are properly given a wide latitude.” 
But where we are concerned with a basic 
constitutional right our requirements are 
infinitely more rigorous. Here the cloak of 
constitutionality is not loosely worn. There 
is little elbow room for freedom of move- 


The index of representation is the meas- 
ure of a district’s representation, relative 
to the ideal. It is determined by dividing 
the average population per district (411,790), 
by the actual population of the district under 
consideration. Thus the 15th district, with 
a population of 494,068, has an index of 
representation of 411,790 divided by 494,063, 
or 83.35 percent. The 14th district, with a 
population of 372,624 has an index of repre- 
sentation of 110.51 percent. 

5 Wesberry v. Sanders, 32 U.S.L. Week, 4142, 
4143 (U.S. Feb. 17, 1964). 

o Viet Wo v. Hopkins, 118 US. 356, 370 
(1886). 

E. g., Railway Express Agency v. New York, 
336 U.S. 106 (1949). 
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ment. The fit must be precise. We do not 
experiment with freedom of speech, freedom 
of worship or freedom to vote. These are 
among the basic civil rights of man. Cf 
Skinner v. Oklahoma, 316 U.S. 535, 541 (1942). 

Plaintiff here has established that gross 
population inequities exist in the congres- 
sional districting of this State. To us it is 
inexplicable, for example, that there should 
be a difference of almost a hundred thou- 
sand people between the adjacent 13th and 
14th districts in Detroit. At this point the 
burden is upon the State to come forward 
with some rational explanation for what has 
been done.“ In reply we are told by the 
attorney general that he “has been unable 
to find any committee reports or legislative 
debates which reveal the specific causes or 
reasons which led to the formation of the 
congressional districts provided in Act 249 
and must forgo any factual presentation as 
to this aspect of the matter.” 

The intervening defendant is but little 
more helpful. He argues principally the 
questions raised in footnote 4 to the dis- 
senting opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan in 
Wesberry. However persuasive these con- 
siderations may have been in conference 
in the Supreme Court prior to the Court's 
vote on the case, they are of little help to 
a district court that is attempting to apply 
the Wesberry decision, not to rehear it. 

Two arguments are suggested by inter- 
vening defendant in addition to Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan’s questions. He states, without 
documentation or proof of any kind, that 
the Legislature took into account popula- 
tion trends in creating certain districts, and 
asks if the Legislature were not “entitled 
to anticipate a further drop” in the popula- 
tion of some districts and further growth 
in others. The difficulty with the argu- 
ment made is that it is totally devoid of any 
tie to the realities of the case at bar. No 
proofs are before us, merely questions and 
conclusions, all of which are disputed or 
denied by plaintiffs. Any districting, how- 
ever disparate with respect to population, 
may conceivably be justified by saying that 
the Legislature expected the area to either 
shrink or to grow. If such a suggestion, 
without more, suffices to justify gross popu- 
lation disparities, then an easy answer to a 
constitutional denial has indeed been found. 
We do not intimate that population trends 
either are or are not significant and usable. 
But the difficulty in respect of their use is 
that a basic constitutional right may be 
lost to a speculative future event, and un- 


8 Mann v. Davis (ED. Va. 1962) 213 F. 
Supp. 577, 584: “Plaintiffs here proved the 
inequity of the allotment of representa- 
tives on the basis of population. Thereupon 
the burden to adduce evidence of the pres- 
ence of other factors which might explain 
this disproportion passed to the defendants. 
But none was forthcoming, if indeed it was 
available.” 

See, also, Maryland Citizens Committee for 
Fair Congressional Redistricting v. Tawes (D. 
Md. 1964) 226 F. Supp. 80, 81: “In our view 
the burden rests initially on the plaintiffs 
to show unconstitutionality, but when the 
mathematical imbalance between districts 
is of sufficient magnitude the burden shifts 
to the defendants to justify the disparity. 
Where the vote of a citizen in one district 
counts for significantly less than a vote in 
another district, as is manifestly now the 
case in Maryland, the disproportion rebuts 
the presumption of the constitutionality of 
the statute and requires the State to show 
that there is a rational basis for the dispro- 
portion.” 

Cf. Bates v. Little Rock, 361 U.S. 516 (1960) : 
“Where there is a significant encroachment 
upon personal liberty, the State must pre- 
vail only upon showing a subordinating in- 
terest which is compelling.” 
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equal trade at best and at worst a cynical 
deprivation. The proof of a “trend” must 
be compelling, immediate, and inescapable 
to justify disfranchisement. We find here, 
on the other hand, no proofs whatever. As 
a matter of fact the point is not raised in 
the intervening defendant’s answer. 

The intervening defendant urges also that 
in construing Wesberry’s “as nearly as prac- 
ticable” language, we should take into ac- 
count that “if it appears to the court that 
the “fundamental goal’ of the legislature 
and the Governor in the enactment of an 
apportionment statute was ‘equal represen- 
tation for equal numbers of people,’ then 
the courts should not substitute their judg- 
ment for that of these elected officials. What 
may seem clearly practicable to a 3-judge 
court, or an 8-judge court, or a 9-judge 
court may not be realistically practicable for 
144 elected representatives of 8 million peo- 
ple.” (Brief of Intervening Defendant, p. 15.) 
The point here, as made abundantly clear 
upon oral argument, is that if you can’t get 
the votes for equal districts, you have done 
the best you can and the courts should stay 
out of it. This is a pre-Baker v. Carr, “ in- 
deed pre-Brown v. Board of Education, ar- 
gument. It is self-answering. 

Finally, it is urged to us that despite un- 
explained and apparently unexplainable 
variations between districts of 10,000, 50,000, 
and even a 100,000,% there is, after all, an 
“average departure” of only 9.2 percent from 
equality. We do not propose to be drawn 
into a sterile controversy over averages and 
percentages, whether 9 percent, 15 percent, 
or other. We do not measure constitu- 
tional rights in these terms. They set up 
wholly false standards. That the average 
man gets due process in our courts does not 
justify railroading some luckless scoundrel 
every now and then. Nor is it an answer to 
a charge of unconstitutional disfranchise- 
ment that only 10,000 people are deprived 
of their right to vote, this being but a small 
percentage of the entire voting population. 
These 10,000 have a right to vote equally with 
others, no matter what percentage of the 
total they comprise. We take this to be as 
clear as the proposition that none of our 
people can be denied their free right of 
worship no matter how small the sect, and 
that none of our people shall be deprived 
of their right of free speech, no matter how 
obnoxious to most of us their doctrines. 

The short of the matter is that a citizen 
can either vote equally with his peers or he 
cannot. If he cannot, and we find that he 
cannot with respect to congressional elec- 
tions in Michigan, his constitutional rights 
have been abridged. The statute here com- 
plained of is unconstitutional. 

The constitutional guideline may be sim- 
ply stated: the legislature may not “draw 
the lines of congressional districts in such a 
way as to give some voters a greater voice 
in choosing a Congressman than others.“ 


° 369 U.S. 186, 208 (1962). 

10 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 

u E.g., 15th District, 494,068; 11th District, 
805,984. The intervening defendant ex- 
plains the large 15th District figure by, in 
part, stating that an error in tabulating had 
included in the 15th the city of Southgate, 
with a population of 29,404 persons. The 
error remains uncorrected at this time. As 
to the 1ith District, the intervening defend- 
ant points out, in a “practicability” argu- 
ment, that it comprises the entire Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, and only this area. 
Yet for some three decades the old 11th Con- 
gressional District (even before the Mackinac 
Bridge) spanned the straits and included 
lands on both sides of it. Impracticability 
of including land in the Lower Peninsula 
is obviously not the answer. 

12 Wesberry, supra, p. 13. 
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A man's vote may not be taken from him. 
It may not be diluted or debased, nor, on the 
other hand, magnified nor enhanced. Our 
Constitution’s “plain objective” is that of 
making “equal representation for equal 
numbers of people the fundamental goal for 
the House of Representatives.”** One factor 
and one alone is controlling, the factor of 
population.“ It is true that the Wesberry 
court speaks of one vote being “as nearly as 
practicable” worth that of another, but we do 
not see in these words an escape hatch for 
the reluctant. Nor in the caveat that the 
weight of votes need not be mathematically 
precise. What is meant here is merely that 
the ideal district lines enclosing mathemati- 
cally equal areas of population may make 
minor departures here and there from such 
ideal, in accordance with the needs of the 
situation, and without “unnecessarily” 
(Wesberry, p. 16) abridging the people's 
rights. But these are minor concessions to 
practicability, the avoidance of ideal mathe- 
matical precision, merely. They are the ap- 
plication in this field of the well-known de 
minimis doctrine. Should the concessions 
made result in substantial (not minimal) 
and unnecessary inequalities between the 
districts, the lines of unconstitutionality will 
have been crossed. This concept of equality, 
which some profess to find so puzzling, is 
not an alien doctrine, newly imported to our 
shores. Long before Wesberry, we knew of 
the doctrines of equal rights and opportuni- 
ties, of equal treatment in our courts, and 
of equal schooling for our children. We need 
not exhaust the litany. If there is one 
dominant social and political belief held by 
all our people, it is that we are both free and 
equal. Its implementation with respect to 
voting rights should present no insur- 
mountable obstacles to those minded to 
pursue it. 

The matter of remedy remains. It is urged 
to us that it is now too late for remedial ac- 
tion by the legislature in time for the forth- 
coming congressional elections and that our 
citizens must rest with their disfranchise- 
ment until the elections in 1966, a period of 
over 2 years. This we cannot accept. 

Of course, as Judge Brown of the fifth 
circuit held for the court in Bush v. Martin 
(S.D. Tex. 1963), 224 F. Supp. 499, aff’d and 
remanded, per curiam, sub. nom. Martin et 
al. v. Bush, 32 U.S. L. Week 3303 (U.S. Mar. 2, 
1964), “the easy way out is to take no action 
or formally defer action. But this court no 
less than the Supreme Court of the United 
States is charged with serious obligations un- 
der article III of the Constitution and under 
the implementing statutes of Congress to af- 
ford to litigants appropriate relief in vindica- 
tion of constitutional and civil rights. We 
must therefore balance the relative advan- 
tages, disadvantages, the relative injuries to 
the parties, and perhaps even more so to the 
whole State” (224 F. Supp. at 513). 

Upon balance, therefore, we have a depriva- 
tion of the constitutional rights of thousands 
of our people, remedial by setting up districts 
of equal population. As against these inter- 
ests, it is urged to us that the matter is one 
of such extreme complexity that the legisla- 
ture either cannot or will not act without de- 
lay, thus forcing the State into undesirable 
elections at large. 

The need for and propriety of immediate 
relief is evident when consideration is given 
to the obvious advantage, (1) to the people 
of the State, whose interests are our primary 
concern, and who have a right to expect 
stability and continuity in the districts in 
which they reside, and in their representa- 
tion in the Congress; (2) to the incumbent 
Congressmen who are entitled to have a 


18 Wesberry, supra, p. 17. 

It was population which was to be the 
basis of the House of Representatives.” 
Wesberry, supra, p. 7. 
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determination of their districts and a desig- 

nation of the people they are expected to 

service; and (3) to those persons who may 
wish to become candidates for the office of 

Congressman, who should not be exposed to 

imminent prospective changes in district 

lines and constituencies. 

It is true, of course, that the legislature 
may refuse or neglect to amend the now- 
specified dates for certain steps in the elec- 
toral process; it may refuse or neglect to re- 
apportion in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion; or, having done so, it may refuse or 
neglect to give such reapportionment act the 
immediate effect it should have in order to 
insure to our people the basic rights involved 
and avoid an election at large. We do not as- 
sume that any of these refusals or neglects 
will take place, preferring, rather, to assume 
that the legislature will act with alacrity 
once its constitutional duty is made clear to 
it. But should, regrettably, the legislature 
so fail the people, our duty becomes the 
greater, not the lesser. Under such circum- 
stances, the “vindication of constitutional 
and civil rights,” which it is our duty to sus- 
tain, can be accomplished only through the 
process of election at large, a procedure the 
choice of which will rest with the elected 
representatives of the people. 

We do not read the per curiam opinion in 
Martin v. Bush, supra, as a nationwide direc- 
tive to the district courts to leave things be. 
The district court opinion in Martin pointed 
out that under Texas law, reapportionment 
must be aecomplished by February 3, 1964. 
Yet the case in the Supreme Court was not 
reached and decided until a month after 
February 3, 1964; namely, until March 2, 1964. 
We do not see how the Supreme Court could, 
as it put the matter, “in the light of the 
present circumstances,” have done other than 
remand with the instructions embodied in it. 
In our case, however, there is ample time to 
act, should the legislature be so minded, as 
we believe they should be and are, 

The constitutional deprivation is clear and 
the legislative duty is manifest. 

TALBOT SMITH, 
U.S. District Judge. 
STEPHEN J. ROTH, 
U.S. District Judge. 

Dated March 27, 1964, Detroit, Mich. 

U.S. DISTRICT Court ror THE EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF MICHIGAN, SOUTHERN DIVISION— 
DONALD A. CALKINS AND KARL J. JACOBS, 
PLAINTIFFS, v. JAMES M. HARE, SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, DEFEND- 
ANT, AND ALVIN M. BENTLEY, INTERVENING 
DEFENDANT 


(Civil action No. 22,720) 
O'Sullivan, circuit judge, concurring in 


I concur in the view of my brothers of 
the majority that, in the light of Wesberry 
v. Sanders, 376 U.S. 1, act 249 of the Public 
Acts of Michigan, session of 1963, violates 
article I, section 2 of the Constitution of the 
United States. It will be sufficient for me 
now to say that I consider that the Wesberry 
case commands such a holding. 

I cannot, however, join my brothers in the 
remedy they choose to implement our hold- 
ing. Unable to persuade them to my posi- 
tion, I feel I should speak separately. I 
would order the Michigan Legislature to 
reapportion, but would allow it adequate 
time in which to do so. Even though the 
pressure of time denies me opportunity for 
careful and contemplative study and better 
composition, I am constrained to now say 
why I do not join my brothers in the remedy 
they decree. In my view, the command 
they place upon the Legislature of Michigan 
and the election officials of Michigan is 
needlessly and dangerously precipitate. 

The decree they propose impresses me as 
evidencing undue haste to place heavy bur- 
dens upon a branch of Michigan’s govern- 
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ment that is entitled to the respect we would 
like to have accorded to us. As a court of 
equity we are not expected to, nor should we, 
be vindictive in the relief that we accord to 
litigants. 

This action was originally commenced on 
June 29, 1962. We were asked to strike down 
the then Michigan congressional apportion- 
ment statute, and to issue commands not 
unlike what my brethren have now decreed 
here. Petitioners’ then request for an in- 
junction was, however, closer to imminent 
primary election dates than is the situation 
now before us. We refused to act without a 
longer time to consider the matter. The 
1962 congressional elections then went ahead. 
Recognizing that a charge of unconstitu- 
tionality had been lodged against the then 
existing Congressional Apportionment Act, 
and aware of Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 188, the 
Michigan Legislature set about, with study, 
legislative deliberation and partisan contest- 
ing, to formulate a new apportionment. of 
congressional districts. This was accom- 
plished on June 13, 1963, by adoption of Act 
249, now under attack. 

There has been no showing that in con- 
sidering and adopting this act, the Michigan 
Legislature was flouting law already an- 
nounced or proceeding otherwise than within 
the then known “guidelines” as furnished 
by Baker v. Carr. It appears that except for 
making Michigan's Upper Peninsula a single 
congressional district and some mathematical 
errors in Wayne County, whatever departures 
there are in Act 249 from strict mathematical 
equality are within the limits then thought 
to be permissible by the American Political 
Science Association. The act thus con- 
structed was promulgated on June 13, 1963. 
No attempt was then made to revive this 
litigation to charge that the new 1963 act 
was unconstitutional. This case remained 
dormant from July 10, 1962, until the Wes- 
berry v. Sanders decision came down from 
the U.S. Supreme Court on February 17, 
1964. On March 2, 1964, the plaintiffs here 
were given leave to amend their complaint 
to attack the 1963 act in the light of Wes- 
berry. This Court shortened the time ordi- 
narily allowed to bring a cause to issue and 
trial and heard this case on March 23, 1964. 

My brothers would now issue a mandatory 
injunction under which the 110 members of 
the Michigan House of Representatives and 
the 34 members of the Michigan Senate 
would have to (notwithstanding whatever 
other important problems of State govern- 
ment now occupy their time and abilities), 
proceed forthwith to construct a plan of 
apportionment suitable to us “or else.” The 
“or else” is an election at large. We, how- 
ever, furnish them no “guidelines”—a now 
much-used word in contemporary judicial 
literature. We tell them only that they must 
insure that “as nearly as is practicable one 
man’s vote in a congressional election is to 
be worth as much as anothers.”? A search 
for just what is “as nearly as is practicable” 
is presently taxing the minds of judges and 
professional political scientists“ Neither of 
the plaintiffs, political science professors, nor 
their knowledgeable counsel, have offered any 


1 Literal, exact and possible quick conform- 
ance to the suggested formula could be ac- 
complished with the help of a staff of sur- 
veyors and mathematicians. Nineteen dis- 
tricts of various sizes and shapes could be 
outlined so as to have 411,790 people con- 
tained within each district. All agree, how- 
ever, that such a performance would not be 
practicable or desirable. 

2 Distinguished members of the supreme 
court of Michigan, with becoming deference, 
await the arrival of “guidelines” to help them 
resolve a somewhat allied problem. In Wes- 
berry itself, the supreme court refrained 
from a definition of its own words, “as nearly 
as practicable.” 
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guidelines that we could, through our decree, 
pass on to the nonprofessionals who make 
up our legislature. Thus, we hand them no 
small task to be accomplished, against an 
uncertain deadline.* This they must do, lest 
we apply the lash of our judicial whip. My 
respect for the men who make up our State 
legislature forbids my placing them under 
such an interdiction without giving them an 
adequate opportunity for orderly and delib- 
erative legislative procedure. It is unreal to 
expect sound legislation from a legislature 
thus proceeding in terrorem. 

Becoming restraint has always marked 
equity’s employment of its extraordinary 
writs. There is nothing about the facts of 
this case that should, in my view, cast us in 
the role of avenging angels. The vice which 
we now find in act 249 is actually much less 
than what has been traditional in the great 
majority of the States of the Union in the 
many years that comprise the political his- 
tory of Michigan‘ and the United States." 
We now find errors in the practices of such 
history. This fact, however, does not, in my 
view, compel us to command almost instant 
action by the complex machinery of a State 
government lest the setting of tomorrow's 
sun leave unrepaired even one small error. 
I would be ill at ease in such an enterprise. 

We should never withhold our writs when 
serious damage would fiow from such with- 
holding, nor should we hesitate to command 
instant obedience when public good or pri- 
vate call for it. But such is not the case be- 
fore us. The malapportionments that were 
involved in the cases we follow, Wesberry 
v. Sanders and Martin v. Bush, were glaring 
in comparison to the act we now strike 
down." Taking into account the imbal- 
ance that resulted from Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula being given one Congressman and 
mathematical errors in Wayne County, the 
maximum disparity between the extremes 
under the act before us is 1.6 to 1. The aver- 
age disparity runs about 1.092 to 1. I can- 
not believe that toleration of this disparity 
for a reasonable time would be a wrong com- 
mensurable within the burdens that the ma- 
jority’s writ would place on the Michigan 
Legislature. Likewise, the immeasurable 
wrong to the voters of the entire State which 
would follow an order that the coming elec- 
tions be at large, far outweighs quixotic and 
dramatic vindication of the hypothetical 
voter whose vote might be diluted to the ex- 
tent of the above ratios.” 

New definitions and new guidelines have 
put the Federal courts into position of un- 
precedented power over State legislatures. 
The respect that we owe to our coequals in 
the grand scheme of our Government sug- 
gests avoiding unseemly displays of power or 
the flexing of our judicial muscles. 


We seem to have no exact information of 
when the legislature must complete its work. 
The Secretary of State’s answer to the appli- 
cation for a preliminary injunction says that 
the earliest date on which he may give notice 
for the congressional primary is May 5, next, 
and that he may defer such notice to June 5, 
1964. We assume, too, that by hasty revision 
of Michigan’s election laws some further time 
might be provided. 

‘Michigan’s apportionment during the 
time that Congress required equality of pop- 
ulation in congressional districts contained 
larger departures than we deal with here. 

See appendix, Wesberry against Sanders. 

In Wesberry, the range from the most to 
the least populous district was from 823,680 
to 272,154. In Martin v. Bush, these figures 
were 951,527 to 216,371. 

No one, in this law suit, has attempted a 
projection to demonstrate that Michigan's 
congressional delegation would be substan- 
tially different under a hastily reconstructed 
apportionment statute from what it would 
be under Act 249. 
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The landmark case of Baker v. Carr 
began its journey in the Federal courts 
sometime prior to July 31, 1959. Since then 
it has been considered in decisions reported 
at 175 F. Supp. 649 (July 31, 1959); 179 F. 
Supp. 824 (Dec. 21, 1959); on the Supreme 
Court level as Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186 
(Mar. 26, 1962); and on remand at 206 F. 
Supp. 341 (June 22, 1962); and 222 F. Supp. 
684 (Oct. 10, 1963). As of the date of the 
last decision, October 10, 1963, an accept- 
able reapportionment of the Tennessee Legis- 
lature had not been accomplished. But no 
elections at large have been held in Ten- 
nessee. 

Baker v. Carr was first argued in the Su- 
preme Court on April 19, 1961, and was set 
for reargument on October 9, 1961. On 
March 26, 1962, the Supreme Court spoke 
its views in some six separate opinions. 
Scholle v. Hare, 360 Mich. 1, began its journey 
in the Michigan courts sometime prior to its 
first decision, expressed in five separate opin- 
ions on June 6, 1960. Upon remand, it was 
decided in July 1962, through six separate 
opinions by the members of the court. 
Scholle v. Hare, 367 Mich. 176. It still pends 
in the U.S. Supreme Court. Wesberry was 
first reported as Wesberry v. Vandiver, 206 
F. Supp. 276, on June 20, 1962. It was re- 
versed by the U.S. Supreme Court just short 
of 2 years later. Bush v. Martin, 224 F. Supp. 
499 (affirmed by the Supreme Court on 
March 2, 1964) decided October 19, 1963, 
gave the Texas Legislature until February 3, 
1964, to reapportion. Such order was stayed, 
pending appeal, by Mr. Justice Hugo Black, 
and such stay continues in force. At this 
writing, we do not know what the Texas 
district court will utimately do. 

Thus are exposed the complex questions of 
apportionment and the time taken by 
learned judges to come near to a final resolu- 
tion of them. The writ which my brothers 
employ will give the sharply divided Michi- 
gan Legislature from now, March 26, to some- 
time in June, to come to a common definition 
of, “as nearly as practicable” and to construct 
a plan of apportionment that will be ap- 
proved by the majority or, more likely, two- 
thirds, of the members of both Houses. The 
forbearance that I recommend has been in 
practice in most of the Federal courts which 
were faced with the situation here Involved.“ 
It may be argued that now there is a clear 
standard, but the debate as to what is “as 
near as practicable” continues. 

I would in this case make a finding that 
act 249, P.A., 1963, is unconstitutional, but 
would stay final judgment until the Michi- 
gan Legislature has had proper time to reap- 
portion to conform to Wesberry or any other 
more definitive decision that may soon be 
forthcoming from the U.S. Supreme Court. 
I would allow the 1964 congressional elections 
to be conducted under the present law. Such 
forbearance would in no event, however, ex- 
tend beyond such time as we consider essen- 
tial in order to insure the holding of the 1966 
congressional elections under an apportion- 
ment plan acceptable to us. It might be, 
notwithstanding our forbearance, that the 
Michigan Legislature, advised of our holding 
that act 249 is invalid, will be able to enact a 
new statute in time for the 1964 elections. I 
would, however, leave that in their hands. 

It might be suggested that if a stay is in 
order, application therefor can be made to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. I think we are suf- 
ficiently informed to determine this on our 


8 Baker v. Carr, 206 F. Supp. 341 (M.D. 
Tenn., 1962); Maryland Committee v. Tawes, 
F. Supp. (— Md., Mar. 21, 
1964); Wisconsin v. Zimmerman, 209 F. Supp. 
183, 188, 189 (W.D. Wis., 1962); Nebraska 
League of Municipalities v. Marsh, 209 F. 
Supp. 189, 195, 193 (D. Nebr., 1932); Lisco v. 
MeNichols, 208 F. Supp. 471, 478, 479 (D. 
Colo., 1962); Moss v. Burkhart, 207 F. Supp. 
835, 898 (W.D. Okla., 1962). 
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own, without adding to the now adequate 
burdens of that Court and its members. 
CLIFFORD O' SULLIVAN, 
U.S. Circuit Judge. 
Dated: Port Huron, Mich., March 26, 1964. 


Unlike the three-judge courts in other 
States, including Maryland, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Indiana, Idaho, Colorado, et cetera, 
the Michigan three-judge court refused 
to stay its proceedings so as not to affect 
the 1964 elections and, under pressure, 
the Michigan Legislature adopted a new 
congressional districting statute, Act 282 
of the Public Acts of 1964, signed by 
Governor Romney on June 11, 1964. The 
legislature was unable to muster the 
two-thirds vote required by the Michi- 
gan Constitution to give the statute im- 
mediate effect. 

I desire to comment briefly on the 
manner in which the Michigan litigation 
was conducted. The defendant, Secre- 
tary of State James M. Hare, and the 
attorney general of the State of Michi- 
gan, Frank J. Kelley, in what I consider 
a flagrant disregard of their official 
duties and responsibilities as officers of 
the State of Michigan, in effect confessed 
judgment and failed to defend the State 
and its 8 million inhabitants, and the 
only contest was provided by the inter- 
venor, Alvin M. Bentley and his attorney, 
Richard C. Van Dusen. Even this de- 
fense, however, was somewhat less vig- 
orous than might be expected and seemed 
to be involved in political considerations 
such as perpetuating pressure on the 
Michigan Legislature to pass a new con- 
gressional districting law, rather than 
the forceful and effective defense of the 
case. 

As a Congressman, and one who was 
concerned about this historic develop- 
ment in relations between the Federal 
judiciary and the House of Representa- 
tives, I urged at all times that the case 
be defended vigorously, including the 
prompt and timely filing of a motion for 
rehearing and the taking of testimony 
to enlighten the Court as to the conse- 
quences of its decision upon the conduct 
of the 1964 election in Michigan. Un- 
fortunately, from my point of view, this 
recommendation was not followed, no 
motion for rehearing was made by the 
intervenor, although a prospective can- 
didate for Congress sought to intervene 
and move for a rehearing, which motion 
was denied. 

Intervenor Bentley did file claim of 
appeal within 30 days of the Good Fri- 
day decision and subsequently made a 
motion before the three-judge Federal 
district court for a stay of its decree 
which was forthwith denied by a 2-to-1 
decision. As far as I know, there are 
no plans to perfect the appeal in the 
light of the new statute passed by Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Speaker, last Monday, the Court 
in a series of decisions involving legisla- 
tive bodies of six States, in effect held as 
unconstitutional under the equal protec- 
tion clause of the 14th amendment any 
State statute regarding districts of the 
State legislatures which failed to con- 
form to the one-man, one-vote principle, 
not only for the more numerous bodies 
of State legislatures, but for the so-called 


upper houses as well. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I wonder if the 
gentleman feels that under the applica- 
tion of this same principle the Court 
might be inclined in future times to rule 
that the U.S. Senate would be subjected 
to the same provisions. 

Mr. MEADER. Far be it from me to 
attempt to predict what the present Su- 
preme Court will do, but I would say that 
it would be a little difficult for them to 
declare the U.S. Senate unconstitutional 
since it is expressly provided for in the 
Constitution itself. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Having a Court 
that from time to time tends to ignore 
the Constitution, then it would not ap- 
pear to me it would be too far-fetched. 

I should like to commend the gentle- 
man on the work he has done in this be- 
half toward trying to limit the powers of 
the Court and remove them from this 
field of reapportionment. I think he has 
done a tremendous job. I believe the 
problem we face here is trying to quit 
each of us having our own way as to how 
to curb the powers of the Court, and let 
us compromise a few of the plans we 
have and finally do something about 
curbing the power of the Court and re- 
move them from this field of reappor- 
tionment. 

Mr. MEADER. I know the gentleman 
is probably aware that in my bill, which 
I will discuss in a little more detail later 
on, I do provide for the withdrawing of 
jurisdiction of the lower Federal courts 
and the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court in matters relating to con- 
gressional district legislation. I do not 
deal with the districts of State legisla- 
tures in this legislation because I think 
it would be inappropriate to do so. Oth- 
ers, however, have introduced bills, and 
I may myself introduce a bill, withdraw- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Federal dis- 
trict courts and the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court in all matters 
relating to the establishment of districts 
for State legislatures. Such legislation 
is pending. I know of no intention on the 
part of the Judiciary Committee to hold 
hearings on that legislation, yet an ex- 
ecutive session with respect to congres- 
sional districts is now pending. Hear- 
ings have been completed. The record 
will be completed when I insert this 
material I am presenting on the floor 
here today. The committee will proba- 
bly act on the bill on Wednesday; at 
least, they will consider it on Wednesday. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

While considerations are different 
with respect to State legislatures and the 
Federal judiciary on the one hand, and 
the Federal judiciary and the U.S. House 
of Representatives on the other, in the 
Wesberry case, the Court interpreted 
article 1, section 2 of the Constitution 
providing for the election of Representa- 
tives by the people, to likewise require 
with respect to the election of House 
Members, the one-man, one-vote prin- 
ciple. Prof. Alfred de Grazia, professor 
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of political science at New York Univer- 
sity, wrote in February of 1963 for the 
American Enterprise Institute, a book 
entitled “Apportionment and Represent- 
ative Government.” In this book, Pro- 
fessor de Grazia, with inexorable logic 
decimated the one-man, one-vote theory 
of legislative districting. 

I requested Professor de Grazia to com- 
ment on certain bills providing for es- 
tablishing criteria for congressional 
districts and received from him a letter 
dated March 31, 1964, which reads as 
follows: 

New Tonk UNIVERSITY, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
New York, N. F., March 31, 1964. 
The Honorable GEORGE MEADER, 
House of Representatives, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MEADER: Thank you for 
sending me copies of H.R. 10181, H.R. 2835, 
H.R. 1128, H.R. 699, and H.R. 7343, all of 
which provide for the apportionment of 
congressional seats within States and all of 
which are attempts to introduce some ra- 
tionality into a confused situation created 
by the Supreme Court in the Baker and Wes- 
berry cases. 

Frankly, I do not see much hope in any 
method of response to the Supreme Court 
except a political one. The Court has so 
forcibly twisted the principles of separation 
of powers, the Federal system, and the rule 
of law that discussion within the framework 
of constitutional law, historical jurispru- 
dence, sociological jurispudence, the principle 
of stare decisis or any other logical system 
is useless. In addition, the Court has made 
almost all experimentation with improved 
forms of representation practically illegal. 
Any reasoned approach to a solution on ap- 
portionment in State or Nation is rapidly be- 
coming impossible. 

The only alternative to surrender is legis- 
lative action by Congress. This could take 
the form of (1) seeking to amend the Con- 
stitution to remove apportionment ques- 
tions from court purview, or (2) determining 
a formula for congressional apportionment 
and admitting to Congress only such persons 
as are elected by this method and by no 
other method, whether court endorsed or 
not, 

As an instance of such a formula, I would 
suggest the following: That candidates 
elected to the House of Representatives from 
the several States would be admitted to the 
House only upon demonstrating that their 
individual constituencies did not vary in 
population more than 20 percent from the 
average of districts in the State (computed 
on the basis of the census preceding the ses- 
sion of Congress), provided, however, that 
candidates from multimember districts be 
grouped together and the total population 
of their district be used for the purpose of 
qualifying hereunder, and provided further- 
more that the deviation of 20 percent may be 
extended to 30 percent whenever the cause 
of the additional deviation is reasonably at- 
tributable to an attempt to make constit- 
uency lines conform to metropolitan dis- 
tricts, counties, economic regions, and other 
natural boundaries. 

The question of denial of admission to any 
candidates under this law will be voted upon 
by the whole House at the beginning of each 
session without debate, and, if affirmed, the 
State(s) involved will be notified and re- 
quested to reapportion the State and hold 
a special election in the constituency under 
the new apportionment most closely cor- 
responding in population to the one denied 
representation under the old apportionment 
within 90 days, placing the denied candidate 
first in line on the ballot. 

I doubt seriously the resolve of many Con- 
gressmen in respect to the issues of appor- 
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tionment. They do not see the dangers in- 
herent in the Court’s arrogation of powers in 
this area. Therefore they cannot make the 
necessary moves against those dangers. 
Etched in the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court is the fall of the legislative sys- 
tem of government. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED DE GRAZIA, 
Professor of Social Theory. 


The American Enterprise Institute had 
also requested Prof. Howard Penniman, 
of Georgetown University, to make a 
study of the legal aspects of legislative 
districting and, at my request, the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute forwarded to 
me a brief statement by Professor Penni- 
man on the problem of redistricting, the 
text of which is as follows: 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1964. 
The Honorable GEORGE MEADER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: Prof. Howard Penniman has requested 
that the enclosed memorandum on “The 
Problem of Redistricting’ be forwarded to 
you, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS F. JOHNSON, 


THE PROBLEM OF REDISTRICTING 


Now that the Court has spoken, it is clear 
that Congress will have to act with respect 
to redistricting in order to prevent further 
incursions by the Court into the legislative 
realm. 

In many respects it is unfortunate that dis- 
cussions of districting both inside and out- 
side the Court have tended to be tied in with 
the slogan “one man, one vote.” It may 
have been useful for organizing laymen, but 
it is too bad that professionals in the field 
have sometimes apparently been misled by 
its simplicity. 

Everyone, or at least nearly everyone, 
surely has always believed that “all things 
being equal,” it would be desirable to have 
congressional districts of roughly similar 
population. The use of the slogan, however, 
has tended to suggest that equality of dis- 
trict size somehow assures equality of repre- 
sentation for the individual voter. This is 
clearly not true. 

We may take, for example, a city of 300,000 
like-minded people and add to it 125,000 
from a neighboring district which has been 
too large, having, let us say, a population of 
550,000. Have we, by moving the 125,000 
people into a smaller district, actually in- 
creased their voting power? Or have we in 
reality largely disfranchised them by making 
them a permanent minority? Examples 
abound where such permanent minorities 
have been created and where, therefore, the 
voter has little or no influence on the out- 
come of the elections. 

If we wish to create something like 
equality, we might want to so organize the 
voting pattern that it provides normally 
about a 52-48 percent margin of Democrats 
in Congress. This at least, seems to be about 
the normal voting margin in congressional 
elections. The only way that is available to 
make sure of absolute equality of represen- 
tation, however, would mean creating an 
electoral system which has traditionally 
been abhorrent to Americans. In other 
words, it would require setting up some sys- 
tem of proportional representation with the 
parties, providing long lists of potential Con- 
gressmen in the order of the party’s choice. 
Obviously, Americans do not want such an 
arrangement since they view their Congress- 
men as more or less personal representatives 
of the citizens of a district. 

In line with the American tradition, there- 
fore, we must retain the district system and 
keep the control of the districts as close as 
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possible to the people and at the same time 
attempt within these limitations to secure 
roughly the same ratio of party strength 
among Congressmen as among the actual 
voters. This means establishing the districts 
by the legislatures and not by the courts. 

In the immediate future, the lower courts 
should follow the example of the courts in 
Maryland and Texas. This means that they 
should refrain from redistricting prior to the 
1964 election and also should refuse to order 
elections at large. They should follow this 
course of action because prior to any court 
action there should be time enough allowed 
for Congress and the State legislatures to 
act. 

The courts should refuse to require at- 
large elections because in many States the 
requirement of an at-large election merely 
rewards the delinquent legislative majority 
of a State for its very delinquency. In other 
words, in a State that has as much as a 55- 
45 margin among the voters, the legislature 
is almost certainly controlled by the 55 per- 
cent, but an at-large election would prob- 
ably mean that all or nearly all the Con- 
gressmen would come from the majority 
party. Thus, for example, in Texas or in 
Maryland an at-large election would have 
wiped out any Republican representation, 
while an at-large election in Kansas or Iowa 
would prevent Democratic representation in 
the Congress. 

Nor would the matter be any better in 
closely contested States like Illinois or New 
York. There, the two parties might be rep- 
resented in the Congress, but Congressmen 
representing particular minorities might be 
defeated. In other words, in Illinois it is 
quite possible that an at-large election 
would assure the defeat of WILLIAM Dawson, 
whereas in his own district Mr. Dawson re- 
ceives one of the largest majorities of any 
Member of the House. In New York the same 
thing might be true in the case of Congress- 
man ADAM CLAYTON POWELL. 

Without attempting to write a law, still I 
might suggest some guidelines which would 
be useful in congressional preparation of 
legislation. 

1. Congress should, of course, provide once 
more for the creation of “compact” and con- 
tiguous” districts, as had been required by 
law prior to the 1929 Reapportionment Act. 

2. Where there is a serious imbalance State 
legislatures should be required to redistrict 
during the next regular session of the legis- 
lature. In the future they should be re- 
quired to redistrict, when necessary, during 
the first regular session following a decen- 
nial census. 

3. In the establishment of districts, the 
State legislature should be instructed to 
keep the districts within 15 to 20 percent 
of the average for all the districts in the 
State. 

4. Existing boundaries of counties, cities, 
towns, and so on should be maintained 
wherever possible. Counties and cities 
should be divided only if more than one dis- 
trict is to be drawn from that jurisdiction. 

5. As nearly as possible, the present con- 
gressional district lines should be main- 
tained. 

6. As nearly as possible, the partisan 
strength of the two parties should be re- 
flected in the estimated outcome of the elec- 
tions. (It is recognized that State 
legislatures will always act in a 
manner, but it is preferable that the parti- 
sanship be on the part of those who are 
elected rather than on the part of courts. 
For the latter to get into partisan activities 
would be dangerous to the very system 
itself.) 

7. After action by the legislature, the pro- 
posed districts should be forwarded to the 
House of Representatives, which in 30 days 
could act to negate the decision of the 
State legislature if it felt that the districts 
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did not comply with the standards laid 
down in the Reapportionment Act. Failure 
of Congress to act negatively would be taken 
as approval of the districts as set forth in 
the State legislatures. In any event would 
no appeal need to go to the courts. 

In the event the State legislatures failed 
to redistrict when population changes made 
such redistricting necessary, the House of 
Representatives still would retain the 
authority to refuse to seat persons elected 
frcm that State until such time as accept- 
able redistricting had taken place. 

Legislation following generally these guide- 
lines would be within the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution. It would retain 
control where the Constitution originally 
put it in the hands of the legislature and 
the Congress—the legislatures because this 
was where it was initially placed, and the 
House of Representatives because the Consti- 
tution has provided that each House shall 
be the judge of its own Members. It would 
likewise increase the probability not only 
of numerical equality among the districts 
but also improve the chances of a similar 
ratio between voters and their elected repre- 
sentatives. Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant, it would retain the political power 
where it should be; namely, in the hands of 
the political branches of the government— 
the Congress and the State legislatures. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a few 
words about the provisions of my bill, 
H.R. 11650. 

With respect to the criteria for estab- 
lishing congressional districts, there are 
only two major differences between my 
bill and the Celler bill: First, my bill pro- 
vides that congressional districts “shall 
have boundaries which to the extent 
practicable coincide with boundaries of 
local units of government,” and, second, 
instead of the 15-percent variation from 
the average population in districts, my 
bill provides for 20 percent. 

I believe the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] has indicated that 
he is agreeable to the provision regard- 
ing boundaries of local units of govern- 
ment. From the point of view of the 
identity of a community and its eco- 
nomic, social, and political interests, and 
from the point of view of facilitating the 
conduct of elections, this standard is 
highly desirable. Geographical factors, 
plus tradition and historical develop- 
ment of centers of population provide 
important influences on the character of 
a community which should be recog- 
nized in any representative system 
through which national policies are 
adopted. 

The greater latitude provided in my 
bill with respect to the population dif- 
ferential would facilitate complying with 
the standard of recognition of bound- 
aries of local units of government and 
should not be regarded as too great a 
variation in populations of congressional 
districts, since the testimony in our 
committee’s record shows that in the 
apportionment of the number of Mem- 
bers of Congress, among the several 
States there is a discrepancy in popula- 
tion of congressional districts approxi- 
mately 18 percent above and 26 per- 
cent below the average. 

Probably the most novel feature of my 
bill is the provision of a mechanism for 
the House of Representatives itself to 
establish congressional districts in those 
States which fail within a reasonable 
time to create districts according to the 
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criteria the bill sets forth. This idea was 
first suggested to the committee by the 
Honorable JoHN P. Saytor, Representa- 
tive from the State of Pennsylvania, in 
testimony before the committee. The 
provisions have been worked out very 
carefully with the help of the minority 
counsel of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. 
William Copenhaver, and the legislative 
counsel of the House of Representatives. 

It is founded, of course, upon the legis- 
lative powers vested in the Congress and 
on article I, section 5, which reads as 
follows: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
Members. 


Perhaps the most important feature 
of my bill which differs widely from the 
Celler bill, is the provision withdrawing 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts and 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in congressional districting litiga- 
tion. 

Nothing, of course, is said about litiga- 
tion in State courts which, of course, 
would be beyond the reach of Congress to 
affect. 

The Celler bill, in contrast, expressly 
vests in the Federal district courts, 
jurisdiction to determine in litigation 
whether or not the criteria contained in 
the bill have been met by the State 
legislatures. 

It is undoubtedly within our power 
under article IIT, section 2, clause 2 of 
the Constitution, to make exceptions and 
regulate the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. The inferior Federal 
courts are creatures of the Congress— 
article III section 1. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that when 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the Judiciary 
Committee meets on Wednesday, it will 
substitute my bill for the Celler bill and 
report it to the full committee. Under 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
based upon the 1-man, 1-vote theory, 
every one of the 50 States will be affected 
and time is of the essence if the Congress 
is properly to discharge its function 
and to preserve its prerogatives from 
judicial usurpation. I hope this bill will 
become law in this session of Congress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague on the Judiciary 
Committee, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman for directing our atten- 
tion to this important question. I note 
that the gentleman has outlined his bill, 
H.R. 11650. He has previously pointed 
out the differences, in some respects, as 
compared to the bill of our chairman, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], the main portion being on page 
2, section 2, under subparagraph (3). 

The language in the gentleman’s bill 
States: 

(3) shall have boundaries which to the 
extent practicable coincide with boundaries 
of local units of government, and 

(4) shall have contained in the preceding 
decennial census a number of persons not 
more than 120 per centum nor less than 80 
per centum of the number of persons in the 
State divided by the number of Representa- 
tives to which the State is entitled. 
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I take it from that language that the 
gentleman's first objective relates to a 
governmental unit. It so happens that 
in my State, in my district, there is a 
combined county government and city 
government, in what we call the city and 
county of Denver. That is a local unit 
of government which is unique, and dif- 
ferent from any other county in the 
State. 

With a State average of about 438,000 
per district in 1960, for population, there 
were 493,000-plus in my district. Per- 
haps the variation allowed, of from 120 
to 80 percent, would bring us within the 
census of 1960. My question is: If there 
should be a variation in the 1970 census, 
in excess of 120 percent, then could my 
legislature still say that the local unit 
of government, which constitutes the 
First Congressional District, would con- 
tinue to be such even though it might 
vary a little more than 120 percent? 

Mr. MEADER. Well, we dealt with 
this problem in the committee, as the 
gentleman will recall, and it seemed 
that we had to have that phrase in 
there, “to the extent practicable,” be- 
cause if it were hard and fast, you might 
have conflicting criteria. As the gen- 
tleman probably realizes, if the State 
should, for instance, in your case, pro- 
vide for a congressional district for 
the city and county of Denver, Colo., 
even though its population exceeded 
the 120-percent figure, there would still 
have to be action taken by the House 
of Representatives to overturn that 
provision by the State legislature. We 
would have to make a finding here in 
the House that their plan did not meet 
the criteria established in this bill. I 
would think there would be some kind 
of leeway there for the House of Rep- 
resentatives to refrain from taking ac- 
tion if the failure to meet the criteria 
were of a minor character. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now, my 
State legislature did apportion the con- 
gressional districts based upon the 1960 
census. My district had 493,000. They 
increased the fourth district until it had 
408,000, so you have a difference of about 
85,000 between the two. If you put 
it on a 20-percent variation, perhaps it 
would meet this standard, but anticipat- 
ing the future, as the city and county of 
Denver grows, and if they have annexa- 
tion, the population will no doubt be 
much greater in 1970, and it will still 
have a county unit instead of a city 
and county together. Your thought is 
if that should arise in 1971 and the 
State Legislature of Colorado has not 
taken any action, then this committee 
provided herein should make a recom- 
mendation as to whether or not that 
is a fair apportionment, and if they ar- 
rived at a conclusion that it was a fair 
apportionment, then, if we adopted it, 
the congressional district could remain, 
Would that be accomplished under your 
legislation? 

Mr. MEADER. Section 3 of the bill 
says: 

The House of Representatives shall conduct 
investigations with respect to the boundaries 
of congressional districts. If the House finds 
that the congressional districts of any State 
do not meet the requirements of section 
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2(a), the House shall declare such finding in 
a House resolution. The Clerk of the House 
shall notify the Governor of such State of 
the adoption of such resolution. 


The reason why I answered the gen- 
tleman’s question the way I did before 
is that it takes affirmative action on the 
part of the House to overturn any exist- 
ing congressional district patterns in any 
State. The House itself, after debate, if 
we found that the deviation from the 
criteria was of a minor character, might 
refrain from taking action. It would 
be a decision for the Members of the 
House to make. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But it 
would take affirmative action by the 
House of Representatives pursuant to 
section 3 of your bill? 

Mr. MEADER. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Before the 
legislature of my State would be required 
to comply with the findings of this com- 
mission. Is that your position? 

Mr. MEADER. It would take afirma- 
tive action by the House of Representa- 
tives before any effect upon existing State 
patterns of congressional districts could 
be felt. Unless the House of Represent- 
atives did something, whatever the law 
was regarding congressional districts 
within the State would remain that way. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It would 
remain that way? 

Mr. MEADER. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now, you 
and I recognize that one of the reasons 
that the Supreme Court took jurisdiction 
in Wesberry against Sanders, which is a 
Georgia case, is because there was a great 
disproportion of population in congres- 
sional districts. Atleast one of the rights 
they asserted was that when Congress 
in 1929 passed this legislation, that in 
actuality the State of Georgia was not 
complying with so-called statutes that 
we passed in 1929. 

If the gentleman’s bill were passed 
and jurisdiction were taken from the 
district court and from the Supreme 
Court, could the gentleman envision that 
this House of Representatives would in 
the future continue to apportion repre- 
sentation in the respective States as 
nearly as possible to population, as 
nearly as possible to compact and con- 
tiguous territory, and as nearly as pos- 
sible to local units of government? And 
does the gentleman feel that the House 
would measure up to its responsibility 
which is given them under the Constitu- 
tion and concerning which apparently 
they failed to act upon, which caused 
the Supreme Court to take its action in 
the case of Wesberry against Sanders? 
What is the gentleman’s thought as to 
whether, projecting this into the future, 
the House of Representatives would per- 
form its duty under this proposal? 

Mr. MEADER. Of course, I cannot 
predict what any legislative body will 
do in the future. I will say this, that 
if there is any concern about the auton- 
omy of a legislative body, if there is any 
concern about the House of Representa- 
tives maintaining its balance in our tri- 
partite system of government, it will 
make certain that the courts do not in- 
ject themselves into this matter which 
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is so basic to the vitality and autonomy 
of a legislative body, namely: its com- 
position; and I think there is plenty of 
incentive for the House of Representa- 
tives to carry out its duties which are 
expressly and mandatorily imposed upon 
it in section 3 of this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. One other 
question, if I may. As the gentleman 
knows, the Supreme Court in Wesberry 
against Sanders based part of its decision 
at least on article I, section 2 of the 
Constitution. Does the gentleman feel 
that if we enacted his proposal with- 
drawing jurisdiction from the district 
court and jurisdiction from the Supreme 
Court, that would prohibit them from 
accepting jurisdiction in the future? 

Mr. MEADER. I should hope that the 
Court would recognize the act of Con- 
gress, that we were exercising power ex- 
pressly vested in us in the Constitution to 
regulate and make exceptions to the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and to do what we please with respect 
to the lower Federal courts that derive 
their power under article III, section 1, 
from the Congress. We have created all 
of them; we could abolish all of them, 
if we wanted to go that far. We have the 
power to do it. I would hope the Court 
would not attempt to get around any 
provision of this kind—I do not say they 
will not try. They have stretched some 
clauses of the Constitution so far that 
they are almost unrecognizable as having 
any legal foundation, in my judgment. 
But I cannot predict that they will not 
try to get around this withdrawal of 
jurisdiction. But I do not know what 
else there is for us to do. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. We 
know that this is a problem that the 
Congress should meet. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman on his inter- 
est in these problems which are so vital 
to every American. I have read his bill 
with great interest and understanding. 
While I am not a lawyer I have studied 
common law, quite religiously, during 
my younger years. I do know something 
about common law and jurisprudence. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Michigan who is now addressing the 
House from the floor is an able, consci- 
entious member of the House Judiciary 
Committee. He is known to be a very 
able constitutional lawyer. I commend 
him most highly for studying this entire 
matter relative to the Supreme Court 
ruling. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure I speak for a 
great majority of the Members of this 
House when I say that we are not yet 
ready as representatives of the people 
to give away the prerogatives which we 
have taken an oath to perform but which 
the recent Supreme Court ruling has in- 
dicated they are more able to perform 
than the representatives of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall follow the gentle- 
man in this great debate very carefully. 
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I know that every Member of this House 
on either side of the aisle does appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s great interest and 
his explanation of his bill and what the 
effect will be if made the law of the land. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa very much for his contribu- 
tion and his expression of his views on 
this most important matter. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to my col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HUTCHINSON]. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to commend the gentleman for 
bringing this very fundamental ques- 
tion to the attention of the House at this 
time because certainly if the power of 
the Congress in our system of the three 
coordinate branches of government is 
to be maintained it must assert some 
control at least over the composition of 
the House of Represenatives. : 

I note with approval the provision in 
the gentleman’s bill which would with- 
draw from the Federal Judiciary any 
jurisdiction over apportionment cases 
insofar as the composition of the House 
of Representatives is concerned. 

I agree with the gentleman that at 
least in my opinion the Congress specifi- 
cally has this power granted to it in the 
Constitution to limit the appellant ju- 
risdiction of the lower Federal courts 
which it has created. 

There is a problem in my opinion in 
section 5 of the gentleman’s bill insofar 
as his bill specifically recognizes the re- 
tention of judicial power in State courts. 

Now, permit me to pose this hypothet- 
ical situation to the gentleman in order 
to obtain his reaction. Suppose that his 
bill should become law with the criteria 
which are set forth in here relative to a 
disparity of from 80 percent to 120 per- 
cent of a true ratio as being proper, and 
then suppose that a State court accepts 
jurisdiction of the case involving a con- 
gressional apportionment system within 
a State and the State court says that in 
its opinion the congressional act is un- 
constitutional because it violates the 
standard set forth by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Georgia case 
which was recently decided which stated 
that the Constitution requires an equal 
apportionment, as near as practicable? 

My question is this: Since the gen- 
tleman’s bill does not foreclose all ju- 
dicial performances in this area, does 
he not yet leave the door open for a 
judicial declaration which, much as he 
and I might agree with the correctness of 
the decision, might judicially throw this 
whole act of his out the window? 

Mr. MEADER. It is true this bill does 
not withdraw jurisdiction of State courts 
to entertain suits relating to congres- 
sional districting, yet I doubt we could do 
anything here in Congress to affect the 
powers of State courts other than this: 

Article VI, clause 2, provides: 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in Pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the Authority of 
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the United States, shall be the supreme Law 
of the Land; and the Judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, any Thing in the 
Constitution or Laws of any State to the 
Contrary notwithstanding. 


So I am assuming that if this bill be- 
comes law the State courts under article 
VI would be obliged to follow that law 
and apply it in any litigation which arose 
in the States. I would think it would 
be quite unlikely a State court would hold 
that this law would be unconstitutional. 
Of course, you cannot predict what any 
court will do with certainty, but I would 
not be too concerned that a State court 
in litigation would hold this law un- 
constitutional. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I would hope 
that the gentleman is right in his obser- 
vation; but the basic question, it seems 
to me, and a very fundamental question 
that must be resolved in this country be- 
fore long, is this one: whether or not 
some of the rights of citizens, the people, 
which are so political in character rather 
than legal in character, that some way 
or other must be found to remove the de- 
cisions of political matters from the 
court. If we can somehow or other re- 
move from the court the making of 
political decisions, the deciding of po- 
litical questions, is that not really the 
very basis of the problem that somehow 
or other we have to face and meet? 

Mr. MEADER. I cannot help but say 
that since the Baker against Carr de- 
cision came down in March of 1962 I 
have been concerned about the courts 
invading the legislative branch of the 
Government in those decisions. The 
gentleman and I apparently both agree 
with Justice Harlan and Justice Frank- 
furter. Those are matters which are be- 
tween the people and those they elect to 
represent them in legislative bodies in 
policymaking. Whether you call it po- 
litical or national policy or State policy, 
legislation, laying down the law, it is a 
matter between the legislative body and 
the people. The legislative body owes its 
allegiance to nobody but the people. The 
legislative branch is responsible to the 
people and to the Constitution. How- 
ever, after the Baker and Wesberry de- 
cisions it comes under the dominion of 
the judicial branch of the Government. 
That is the danger I saw when Baker 
against Carr came down. The only way 
to protect ourselves from further in- 
vasion by the Federal judiciary is to 
withdraw the Court’s jurisdiction, which 
we have the power to do under the Con- 
stitution. 

I do not believe that in any legisla- 
tion we pass we could affect the jurisdic- 
tion of any State other than the limita- 
tions that are imposed upon States by 
our U.S. Constitution. I think that is a 
matter beyond our sphere of authority or 
jurisdiction, just as I believe the Court 
by stretching some broad phrases, 
“Elected by the people,” or “Equal pro- 
tection of the laws,” has stretched its 
authority as a part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment beyond the proper limits of 
Federal power. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The gentleman 
would agree that it would be within the 
power of the people of the States to 
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withhold from the State courts jurisdic- 
tion over that matter? 

Mr. MEADER. I would assume that 
would depend on the constitution of each 
State and the people’s right to alter or 
amend their constitution. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I, too, want to join 
my other colleagues on the floor in com- 
mending the gentleman from Michigan 
for his study of this question and his 
able leadership in trying to lead the Su- 
preme Court out of the political thicket 
into which it has ventured. 

I, too, have a question as to how effec- 
tive we would be if we did try to with- 
draw this matter from the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, although I would 
agree with the gentleman that section 2, 
article III, of the Constitution says very 
clearly that Congress can make such 
exceptions to the appellate jurisdiction. 

I also note, of course, that the Consti- 
tution specifically provides that the Su- 
preme Court shall have original juris- 
diction in any case in which a State is a 
party. Would it be a concern or a possi- 
bility that the effect of the gentleman’s 
bill might be circumvented by actually 
making the State a party to the suit and 
bringing the question before the Supreme 
Court in that way? 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman has 
raised a technical legal question which 
has been discussed not only with the 
minority counsel of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee but also with a very well informed 
professor of law at the University of 
Michigan, Prof. Jerold Israel, who is 
teaching Federal procedure and consti- 
tutional law at the University of Mich- 
igan and has been quite a student of 
apportionment cases. That very ques- 
tion was discussed with him not long ago. 
While it is a question that lawyers would 
argue about, I am not too fearful that 
anybody, such as our friends from Dear- 
born, Mr. Calkins and Mr. Jacobs, are 
going to walk down here and start a case 
in the U.S. Supreme Court against the 
State of Michigan. First of all, there is 
the question of sovereignty and the 
State’s immunity from being sued 
against its will. Ordinarily in legislative 
districting cases the secretary of state 
is the defendant and the action is to en- 
join him from carrying out duties vested 
in him by State law. In a sense, the 
State is a party there. But I do not think 
that is the situation in which the Su- 
preme Court has original jurisdiction in 
cases in which the State is a party. It 
may relate to cases where one State is 
suing another State; that could have 
been in the minds of those who drafted 
the Constitution. I do not believe, and 
I think this was also Professor Israel’s 
offhand opinion, that the original juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, where a 
State is a party, would be included with- 
in the type of case challenging State 
laws on congressional districting or a 
State legislative body’s districting. ` 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is very obvious the 
gentleman has given this matter very 
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deep and thorough study. I think the 
House is indebted to him. I especially 
commend him for imposing the stand- 
ards for congressional districtiing and 
bringing forth this legislation which has 
been long overdue. We can, and we have 
a right to, criticize the Supreme Court 
for its decisions, but I also think that the 
Congress itself has been derelict in its 
responsibility for not moving earlier in 
setting up standards which were more 
meaningful, to which we could have 
pointed. 

I commend the gentleman for his lead- 
ership in this field. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution to this discussion 
which has been very, very useful. I hold 
no brief for the failure of Congress to 
take action except to say this—that prob- 
ably there has not been a demand that 
the Congress take action until this rash 
of lawsuits broke out. You could also 
argue that we look upon this as a matter 
for the States themselves to decide. 
When we reapportioned the number of 
representatives among the States ac- 
cording to the decennial census the 
Congress may have felt that we 
had discharged our responsibility and 
more or less looked to the States to 
meet their problems in complete free- 
dom and using their own discretion, even 
if it meant that Representatives had to 
run at large, which has happened a few 
times, or that some Representatives 
might represent a particular congression- 
al district while some had to run at large, 
whatever the wishes of the people of that 
State were. It might be out of inaction 
or a lack of any drive for any action by 
the Congress or it may have been out of a 
desire on the part of the Congress not to 
invade areas of discretion which we be- 
lieved were properly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the several States. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank all of my col- 
leagues who have participated in this 
discussion and I hope some action will 
come out of it. 


FEDERAL RESERVE MONSTER AND 
HIGH INTEREST RATES—ANGUS 
McDONALD AND THE NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION ARE TO BE CON- 
GRATULATED FOR A SUPERB 
ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
MANIPULATIONS AS THEY AF- 
FECT INTEREST RATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
material compiled by Angus McDonald, 
associate director of legislative services 
for the National Farmers Union, is here- 
with read into the RECORD. 

This material comprises, I believe, as 
fine an analysis of the manipulations of 
the Federal Reserve as I have seen, par- 
ticularly as those manipulations affect 
interest rates which, of course, affect the 
pocketbook of every American citizen. 

It is heartening to know that what I 
have been preaching for so long has 
found such a receptive ear, and is backed 
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up so convincingly by independent re- 
search and documentation presented by 
Angus McDonald. 

To followers of the splendid work done 
by the Farmers Union under the very able 
leadership of Jim Patton, I wish to say 
that you are the privileged few who are 
adequately informed about a subject on 
which, generally speaking, the Nation is 
grossly uninformed. If more people were 
aware of what Angus McDonald has 
compiled, the select few of our money 
managers responsible for high interest 
rates would be on the defensive. They 
would not dare to attempt any further 
rise. They are indeed too high today— 
needlessly and recklessly they have risen 
the past few years—particularly under 
the Eisenhower Republican regime. 

Interest on Federal Government secu- 
rities has now reached the legal limit. 
Further rises would be disastrous. For 
the influential members of the banking 
community—the money managers of the 
Fed—to perpetrate a breakthrough in 
the 444-percent ceiling on Federal securi- 
ties which has been in effect for half a 
century would prove, I believe, to be an 
act bordering on the immoral. 

I should be happy to hear from those 
of you who read the Angus McDonald 
analysis, both members of the Farmers 
Union, labor union groups, and others 
interested in the people’s benefits rather 
than those of special interests. 

Tue FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD AND HIGH 

INTEREST RATES 
(Legislative Analysis Memorandum No. 3-64, 
compiled by Angus McDonald, associate 
director, division of legislative services) 
THE GREATEST MONSTER OF ALL 


I have not mentioned the greatest monster 
of all that operates from Wall Street through 
the Open Market Committee and the Federal 
Reserve Board and the private banking sys- 
tem which regulates the supply of money, 
credit, and interest. Interest rates and con- 
trol of the entire monetary system set by 
the Federal Reserve Board determines the 
economic life of every city, town, and hamlet 
in the United States. The Federal Reserve 
Board through its monetary controls has 
pushed the country into every depression 
and recession of the last 50 years. It caused 
the agricultural depression of 1920 by rais- 
ing the discount rate to 7 percent which 
Py meant that the country banks had to 
pay 7 percent on all their funds received 
from the central system. As a result they 
were forced to call all the paper held by the 
farmers. 

The Federal Reserve Board caused the re- 
cessions of 1954, 1958 and 1960 by decreasing 
the money supply by selling Government 
bonds and raising the discount rate. Dur- 
ing the years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion the Secretary of the Treasury cooper- 
ated with Federal Reserve policy by od God 
up interest rates on Government bonds to 
more than 4 percent. 

During these 8 years interest rates spil- 
raled. Farmers paid not 4 or 5 percent but, 
8, 9, or even 10 percent, All Government 
agencies had to raise their interest rates to 
be competitive in the money and bond mar- 
kets. Finally, the Treasury offered to pay 
5 percent on an intermediate bond which 
meant that other interest rates had to be 
much higher. 

The whole thing was planned just as was 
the administered price inflation of U.S. Steel. 
Competition or natural economic forces had 
little to do with interest rates, credit, money 
supply. All are determined by the Wall 
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Street bankers who sit on the Open Market 
Committee of the Federal Reserve Board. 
This group constitutes a fourth branch of 
Government, responsible to no one, not even 
the President. 

When Walter Heller, Chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers was 
asked by Congressman Reuss, of Wisconsin, 
to try and find out if the Federal Reserve 
Board was going to raise interest rates again 
(thus canceling out the effects of tax reduc- 
tion), Heller said he couldn't find out—that 
Congress might since the Board was supposed 
to be responsible to Congress. 

Then, Congressman Reuss said Congress 
couldn't find out either—that the only time 
he received any information about what the 
Board was going to do was when he read it 
in the papers. 

Like the Bourbons, the Federal Reserve 
Board has learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. It is now planning another increase 
in interest rates, I think. It has sent up two 
trial balloons by planting articles in the Wall 
Street Journal and the New York Times 
which said that interest rates were going up 
this year. William McChesney Martin has 
hinted to a congressional committee that he 
may act to check inflation. In other words, 
Congress acts to lower taxes and pump more 
money into the bloodstream of business and 
Martin plans to take this money out of the 
bloodstream by tightening up credit and 
contracting the money supply. 

This is where we came in, The Federal Re- 
serve Board is still playing the old shell and 
pea game as it did in 1920, 1930, 1954, 1956, 
and 1960, only the date is changed. Martin 
and the big bankers are obsessed with the 
idea that the economy can be controlled by 
monetary tinkering. They have no business 
messing with the economy. Their ideas are 
as obsolete as a dodo or a kerosene lamp on 
an electrified farm. 

The National Farmers Union has supported 
legislation which would abolish the open 
market committee and require farmer, labor, 
and small business representation on the 
Federal Reserve Board. Thus we are in favor 
of reforms which would replace on the Board 
a small group of bankers who run our money 
system for their own benefit. 

Until something is done to restrict, amend 
or do away with the power of the bankers it 
is doubtful if the country can ever get back 
on a full employment basis. It is doubtful 
if the farmers can ever secure a rightful share 
of the national income and it is doubtful if 
the pockets of poverty in our economic sys- 
tem can ever be eliminated. The only au- 
thority for regulation of the monetary sys- 
tem is in the Full Employment Act of 1946, 
and the Constitution of the United States 
which says that money matters are the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress. 

Congress should act and act now to check 
the power of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the eastern banks who, if the consumer gets 
a tax cut, will reach its hand into his pocket 
and take it out before he has a chance to 
spend it. (Extract from the address of James 
G. Patton, at Cheyenne, Wyo., February 17, 
1964.) 

THE 12 MEN WHO DECIDE 


The 12 men who decide how credit and 
money shall be influenced are relatively un- 
known to the public. But these 12 men— 
the Federal Reserve’s Board of Governors and 
members of the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee—wield great power over the economy. 

Seven are appointed by the President of 
the United States as members of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve. The 
other 5 are selected from the Presidents of 
the 12 regional Federal Reserve banks to 
serve with the Board of Governors as the 12- 
man Federal Open Market Committee. Their 
power pervades every part of American eco- 
nomic life. 
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Mortgage rates, length of credit terms, the 
interest on auto payments, the cost of bor- 
rowing money—these are everyday effects of 
Board decisions. Federal Reserve actions 
also affect business and Government credit 
terms and supplies of credit. In turn, these 
influence the momentum of the whole econ- 
omy. Both production and employment feel 
the impact of monetary decisions. As the 
Federal Reserve Board's official publication, 
“The Federal Reserve System,” explains; “The 
Federal Reserve, through its influence on 
credit and money, affects indirectly every 
phase of American enterprise and every per- 
son in the United States.” 

The Fed has several mechanisms to influ- 
ence interest rates and the course of economic 
activities. 

By determining the interest rate banks 
must pay to borrow money from the Fed 
(the discount rate), this Government agency 
affects the cost of all borrowing—the general 
level of interest rates. 

By its open market operations—buying and 
selling Federal Government securities—the 
Fed affects the amount of money available 
to banks for lending and therefore the sup- 
ply of credit. By this open market operation, 
the interest rates on Government securities 
may be lowered—much demand or buying 
by the Fed pushes up the price of securities 
and therefore reduces the interest rate. Or, 
with a reverse effect, interest rates may be 
raised by the Fed—little demand or buying 
by the Fed reduces the price and therefore 
increases the interest rate. 

By setting the size of reserve require- 
ments—the percentage of deposits that com- 
mercial banks must keep in cash or on “re- 
serve” with Federal Reserve banks—the Fed 
also influences the supply of credit. 

Altogether, these three mechanisms of the 
Fed strongly influence the amount of credit 
and therefore the price of money. 

With this extensive influence on the lend- 
ing power and interest rates of banks, the 
Fed can tighten money (with banks lend- 
ing only to good customers at high interest 
rates) or loosen it (with banks seeking to 
lend money at lower interest rates). Equally 
important, the Fed's purchases of long-term 
Government bonds can set a general tone 
for long-term interest rates. This means 
that bonds which mature in 10 or 20 years— 
the basis of many bond issues for schools, 
roads, turnpikes, etc.—can have lower inter- 
est rates. Therefore such projects would be 
encouraged. These large-scale programs 
mean economic expansion; their absence 
means contraction. Moreover, interest rates 
on long-term Government bonds affect the 
interest rates on long-term business loans. 
(Extract from “Gearing Money Policy to Eco- 
nomic Growth,” American Federationist, May 
1964.) 

TIGHT MONEY POLICY COSTS FARMERS BILLIONS 

The rising interest rates on one- to four- 
family nonfarm home mortgages during the 
period 1952-63 as a whole have cost home 
owners $6 billion more than they would have 
had to pay if their interest rates had been 
held at 1952 levels. This $6 billion alone is 
enough to cover the capital cost of between 
one-half a million and a million new homes 
for middle- and low-income families, 

Carrying this particular analysis one step 
further * * * viewing a new home in 1963 
valued at $10,000, the total mortgage pay- 
ments by the homeowner would range from 
$576 higher in the case of a 10-year mortgage 
to $2,196 higher in the case of a 30-year mort- 
gage, than if the 1952 level of interest rates 
had been maintained. 

Due to rising interest costs, those who bor- 
row in the form of consumer credit have 
paid out almost $2.6 billion more in interest 
during the period 1953-63 than they would 
have paid if the 1952 levels of interest rates 
had been maintained. Projecting ahead, the 
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same chart shows that this type of borrower, 
if prevalent monetary policies continue, will 
pay out more than $5.5 billion in excess 
(compared with 1952 rates) interest during 
the period 1964-70, thus involving an excess 
interest toll of more than $8 billion for the 
period 1953-70. 

Those paying interest on the farm mort- 
gage debt have paid out almost half a bil- 
lion dollars in excess interest costs during 
the period 1953-63 and would pay out more 
than another 1% billion in excess interest 
costs during the period 1964-70 if prevailing 
monetary policies persist. These estimates 
are horrible to contemplate, particularly in 
view of the terrible deflation in the farm in- 
come during the past decade and still in 
process. 

Of course, the monetary policy under re- 
view has not been bad for everybody * * * 
comparing 1963 with 1952, while total na- 
tional production measured in current dol- 
lars rose 69 percent, the earnings of Federal 
Reserve member banks on their loans rose 
179 percent, and their earnings on U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities—really windfall earn- 
ings—rose 82 percent. Their net current 
earnings rose 92 percent, and their net profits 
after taxes rose 105 percent. Their cash divi- 
dends declared rose 113 percent. 

Interest payments on total private and 
public debts during the period 1953-63 as a 
whole were $50.1 billion higher than they 
would have been if the 1952 levels of interest 
rates had been maintained * * * the regres- 
sive distribution of income resulting from 
these higher interest rates, along with other 
regressive policies, have done grave damage 
to the whole economy. But first, let us ex- 
amine how this $50.1 billion in excessive 
interest payments might have been put to 
better use by means of alternative national 
economic policies. 

As a starting point, in view of the high 
current interest in the poverty problem, let 
us assume that our national policies had 
held interest rates at the 1952 level, and uti- 
lized other policies and programs to direct a 
$50.1 billion flow of additional income into 
the hands of those who need income supple- 
mentation far more than the recipients of 
higher income payments. My chart 13 shows 
the number of Americans living in poverty 
in 1961—about a fifth of a nation. The bot- 
tom half of my chart 14 shows that, if the 
$4.6 billion average annual amount of ex- 
cess interest payments during 1953-63 had 
been used to supplement the incomes of 
multiple-person families with incomes under 
$4,000 in 1961, this would have lifted the 
average $2,518 income of these families by 
$442. If the same amount of excess interest 
payments had been directed to the 6.3 mil- 
lion multiple-person families with incomes 
under $3,000, it would have lifted the average 
$1,849 income of these families by $730. If 
the same amount had been applied to the 
3.2 million multiple-person families with 
incomes under $2,000, it would have lifted 
the average $1,217 income of these families 
by $1,438. This should give pause to those 
who have so blithely assented to the rising 
interest rate policy. It should indict those 
who have been responsible for this policy. 
(Testimony of Leon H. Keyserling before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
Apr. 22, 1964.) 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD ABOUT TO RAISE 
INTEREST RATES AGAIN 


Signs point to a likelihood that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is about to raise interest 
rates again, and whether their motives are 
good or bad, the effects will be the same— 
our pocketbooks will be pinched. 

Farmers and the public generally will have 
less money to spend for luxuries and gro- 
ceries and the other necessities, including 
farm supplies and equipment, because more 
of the consumer dollar—and more of the 
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producer’s dollar, too—will go to pay in- 
terest charges. The same is true of the con- 
sumer’s tax dollar, as more of that dollar 
will go to pay interest of Federal, State, and 
local debts, rather than to pay for schools, 
roads, and so on. Another result will be, for 
many workers, the lack of a job and no in- 
come at all. 

Only 6 weeks ago, the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, William McChesney Mar- 
tin, publicly stated that since the recent 
tax cut was not having any inflationary 
effect, contrary to his previous expectations, 
it would not be necessary to raise interest 
rates after all. This statement was made 
shortly after Mr. Martin had had a long 
conference with President Johnson. It was 
also after a long series of hearings by the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
under the chairmanship of Representative 
WRIGHT PATMAN. Representative PATMAN 
has been trying for 20 years to nationalize 
the Federal Reserve banks, and his hearings 
were on bills introduced for this purpose. 

So, in a very unusual public statement 
on May 6, before the Advertising Council in 
Washington, Mr. Martin indicated that the 
Federal Reserve would not raise interest 
rates—at least not any time soon. But 
there are now some definite signs that he 
is changing his mind. 

First, several of the nations of Western 
Europe have recently raised their interest 
rates, and others are predicted soon to fol- 
low. Furthermore, the improvement in 
the U.S. international balance-of-payments 
registered in the first quarter of this year 
now appears to have been only a temporary 
improvement; while we had a dramatic im- 
provement in our payments balance in that 
quarter, and also a net inflow of gold, pre- 
liminary figures for the second quarter of 
the year indicate a worsening of our pay- 
ments position and also a net loss of gold. 
Under these circumstances it’s a very good 
bet that the Federal will act to raise U.S. in- 
terest rates, in the wake of the general in- 
crease in Europe. 

Second, quite a few big industries—coal, 
aluminum, chemicals, and others—are now 
announcing price increases. The Fed's 
usual response to such announcements is to 
raise interest rates, even when there is no 
balance-of-payments problem. The Board 
seems not to have learned the difference 
between 19th century theoretical eco- 
nomics of competitive markets and the world 
of today, and it keeps trying to prevent mo- 
nopolistic industries from raising their prices 
by squeezing the money supply and raising 
interest rates. This helps to hold down 
average prices, it is true, by lowering prices 
in the more competitive segments of the 
economy, particularly those of the farmer 
and small businessman. 

All of this does not mean that we can do 
nothing but hold our pocketbooks and groan. 
There are four things we can do. 

We can let our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress know, and let the White 
House know, how we stand on three issues. 

First, we should support prompt passage 
of H.R. 8000, the interest rate equalization 
bill, which is now pending in the Senate 
Finance Committee. This tax will help our 
balance-of-payments problem by dampening 
the flow of dollars going into invest- 
ments in the highly developed countries of 
the world, especially Western Europe. It 
will thus free the hands of the Federal Re- 
serve to some extent so that it will not have 
to push up interest rates in this country 
every time interest rates are raised in Eu- 
rope. However, we should insist on an 
amendment to H.R. 8000 to make the tax 
apply to the export of dollars to the devel- 
oped countries by American companies, just 
as the bill now applies to such exports of 
dollars by foreign companies and govern- 
ments. 
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Second, we must let it be known most em- 
phatically that we are completely opposed 
to legislation being proposed to Congress by 
the Federal Reserve, and by many of the 
bankers, to drop regulations over the maxi- 
mum interest rate the banks can pay on 
time and savings deposits. Repeatedly rais- 
ing this rate, under the so-called regulation 
Q, since World War II, has been one of the 
main ways the Federal Reserve has gotten 
interest rates up in the whole economy. 
Taking the regulations off entirely would 
send interest rates through the ceiling. 

Third, we should support three proposals 
being made for reforming the Federal Re- 
serve System. These are: 

(a) Change the Federal Reserve Act to 
make the 4-year term of the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board end at the same 
time the term of office of the President of the 
United States ends. This will give a new 
President an opportunity to appoint a new 
Chairman and, in doing so, to choose a man 
who will cooperate with his administration. 

(b) Support Representative Parman’s bill 
to abolish the so-called Federal Open Market 
Committee and transfer its duties to the 
Federal Reserve Board. This committee is a 
group within the Federal Reserve System 
which actually makes monetary policy and 
determines interest rates. It includes in its 
membership presidents of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, and these presidents are put 
into their jobs, indirectly, by the private 
banks they are supposed to help regulate. 
This is obviously wrong. The people who 
determine this Nation’s supply of money, 
and level of interest rates ought all be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, like the people who head the 
other Federal agencies. 

(c) Support Representative Patman’s bill 
to pay back the stock which the private 
banks now own in the Federal Reserve banks. 
These banks do not need this capital, and it 
is costing the taxpayers a high rate of in- 
terest—6 percent, 

Finally, we can watch our pocketbooks 
more carefully and protest every time they 
are being pinched by another raise in inter- 
est rates. And we don’t have to wait until 
the horse is stolen before locking the barn 
door. 

For example, last week the dealers in com- 
mercial paper announced that they were rais- 
ing the interest rate on such paper by one- 
eighth of 1 percent. This is not the result 
of the working of any natural law of supply 
and demand; it is the working of the man- 
made law of the Federal Reserve who care- 
fully and deliberately determine the supply 
of money and—by determining also the 
price—have a great influence on the demand. 
Interest rates are raised by subtle means and 
by little amounts that seem unimportant to 
the ordinary citizens. But these little 
amounts are just as important as little boll 
weevils in the cotton, little fever ticks on the 
cattle, and little droughts on the wheat crop. 

Here is one way to consider what the little 
Taises in interest rates made since 1952 have 
meant. In 1952, net personal income from 
interest was equal to less than one-half of 
the total farm income of the country. By 
last year, 1963, net interest income to indi- 
viduals was more than twice the total farm 
income of the country. 

If the reasons for taking the actions men- 
tioned above are not already completely clear, 
some more detailed considerations will make 
them so. 


H.R. 8000, THE INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX 
BILL SHOULD BE IMPROVED AND PASSED 

The interest rate equalization tax bill was 
requested by President Kennedy almost a 
year ago, and it has since been requested by 
President Johnson, but it now rests in the 
Senate after a slow passage through the 
House. 
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This bill would place a tax on certain for- 
eign securities sold in this country. It would 
place a tax on foreign securities sold here to 
raise funds for use in the economically de- 
veloped countries, which do not need our 
funds, anyway, Canada being excepted. It 
would not apply to funds used in any under- 
developed country. 

The bill would in no sense close our capital 
markets even to France or any other Western 
European nation. It would only take away 
the incentive for Europeans to come here for 
funds, rather than raise the funds in their 
own capital markets, by reason of lower in- 
terest rates here. On a long-term loan the 
tax would be equal to an interest yield of 
one-half of 1 percent per year. 

Passage of this bill will not only help us, it 
will also help the Europeans. The European 
nations are, of course, not only enjoying full 
employment, they are also suffering from 
overheated economies—excessive spending 
and a rapid rate of inflation. Accordingly, 
they keep tightening their own money sup- 
plies and raising interest rates in an effort to 
dampen their investment boom. But as they 
raise interest rates, more U.S. dollars flow in, 
feeding the investment boom and the infia- 
tion those countries are trying to dampen. 

On the other side of the coin, the United 
States is suffering from wholesale unemploy- 
ment and tremendous amounts of idle plant 
and machinery. According to all accepted 
principles, our central bank—which is in 
Federal Reserve—should follow a policy of 
easy money and very low interest rates, to 
permit an increase in production and em- 
ployment. But the Federal Reserve officials 
feel that because of our balance-of-payments 
problem, and the threat of losing more of 
our gold, they cannot permit our interest 
rates to fall much below those prevailing in 
Europe, otherwise more dollars would go 
abroad and worsen our payments position. 
In party, they are right; but also in part our 
balance-of-payments problem gives these of- 
ficials an excuse for following what seems to 
be ingrained bias in favor of high interest 
any way. 

But the interest rate equalization tax will 
help correct both parts. It will free the 
hands of the Federal Reserve, to a large ex- 
tent, to manage our money system independ- 
ently of Europe. 

Of course, the Wall Street bankers don’t 
like the proposed tax, because it would take 
away some of their business which is selling 
bonds and stocks; and they are raising all 
Kinds of objections to it. But the truth is 
this bill does not go far enough. It applies 
only to foreign corporations and governments 
who raise money in this country. It does 
not apply to U.S. corporations that take 
money out of this country for investment in 
those same countries. In other words, it does 
not apply to what is called “direct” invest- 
ment. It does not apply, for example, to the 
Ford Motor Co.'s sending dollars to England, 
as it did a few years ago, to buy up the re- 
maining stock in English Ford. It does not 
apply to Chrysler sending dollars to France, 
as it did last year, to buy up the stock in 
Simca. It does not apply where an American 
company or individual sends dollars abroad 
to build new plants, to buy up existing busi- 
nesses, or to buy stocks and bonds abroad. 
But it ought to. The effect on our balance of 
payments is exactly the same whether a dol- 
lar is lent to a European for investment in 
Europe, or whether the dollar is invested 
in Europe by an American company. In fact, 
the much greater part of the outflow of 
dollars which has actually been taking place 
over the past 10 years consists of the so- 
called “direct” investments, which H.R. 8000 
does not touch. 

The Senate Finance Committee should be 
urged to act promptly on H.R. 8000 and to 
amend it to apply the tax to direct invest- 
ments as well as to indirect investments. 
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REGULATION Q—PUBLIC REGULATION OF BANK 
INTEREST RATES MUST BE DROPPED 


The proposal to drop the historic regula- 
tion of the maximum rates banks can pay 
on time and savings deposits may sound like 
an innocent proposal, because the most ob- 
vious result would be that depositors in the 
bank would get more for their money. But 
to anyone familiar with the long and prac- 
tical history of this matter, it is a shocking 
proposal. The result would be exactly like 
taking regulations off what the telephone 
company or any other utility can charge the 
public, 

The banks are the money creators in our 
monetary system, and they don’t pay any 
interest at all on most of their deposits. 
They are prohibited by law from paying any 
interest on demand deposits. For this rea- 
son, and also for the reason that they are 
limited local monopolies, protected from 
competition by law, they can afford to pay a 
higher rate on savings deposits than can 
other types of financial institutions, which 
have to pay interest on all of the funds they 
receive. 

Accordingly, the rate that the banks pay 
on savings deposits is the bell weather. 
When the banks raise the rate they pay, 
they automatically goose up the rate paid by 
other institutions, such as the savings and 
loan associations, and the rates paid on 
bonds as well. And the catch is, of course, 
when these rates are forced up, so too are the 
rates charged the borrowers, with allowances 
for a margin of profit, of course. 

If the Congress repealed the law which 
prohibits the banks from paying interest on 
demand deposits, at the same time it re- 
moved regulations over what the banks can 
pay on savings and time deposits, then the 
repeal would be all to the good. But the 
bankers would not be in favor of that. So 
the best way we can protect our pocketbooks 
is to oppose any and all efforts to take regu- 
lations off the rates the banks can pay on 
time and savings deposits and, at the same 
time, demand that the Federal Reserve keep 
these rates at reasonable levels. 


EVERY RAISE IN INTEREST RATES SHOULD BE 
PROTESTED 

During the past year or so Federal Re- 
serve Officials—and some of our other Gov- 
ernment Officials, too—have become very fond 
of saying the Federal Reserve is keeping funds 
readily available, suggesting that the Fed- 
eral Reserve had merely gotten interest rates 
up without denying anybody needed funds. 
This is the same as saying that the public 
has been priced out of the market for the 
use of its own savings. 

In truth, the Federal Reserve has, by var- 
ious manipulations, been able to raise inter- 
est rates to a higher level than would nor- 
mally be expected on the basis of the supply 
of money. It has accomplished this largely 
by raising the maximum rate the banks can 
pay, under regulation Q, on time and savings 
deposits. Although the discount rate has 
been raised, too, this rate actually has much 
less effect than the public is led to believe. 
The reason is that the Federal Reserve Banks 
do not actually lend very much—certainly 
not all that the banks would borrow at the 
prevailing discount rate—if they were freely 
permitted to borrow. 

On the other hand, the Federal Reserve 
has very drastically shortened the money 
supply, relative to the volume of goods and 
services requiring money transactions. It 
has been reducing the money supply con- 
sistently since the end of World War II. To 
illustrate, in 1947, the money supply (de- 
mand deposits and currency) was equal to 
approximately one-half (48 percent) of the 
gross national product of that year. Last 
year, 1963, the money supply was down to 
approximately one-fourth (26 percent) of the 
gross national product. 
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How does all this pick the consumer’s 
pocketbook? 

Consider this: A 1-percentage-point in- 
crease in the interest rate on an FHA or Farm 
Home mortgage of 30 years meant that the 
family buying a home has to make monthly 
payments that are 10 percent higher than 
the payments of the family who bought be- 
fore the rate went up. 

Also consider this: Between 1952 and 
March of 1964, the average interest rate paid 
on the Federal debt increased by only 1.208 
percent, which doesn’t seem like much. But 
this increase means that on a debt of $310 
billion, the taxpayers are paying an added 
$3.1 billion annually—to say nothing 
of the added amounts they are pay- 
ing on the State and local debts. When so 
many people think that $1 billion is too 
much for the Federal Government to spend 
for a war on poverty, what do they say of 
paying an extra $3.1 billion a year to make 
the rich richer just on the Federal debt 
alone. (Stated William Summers Johnson, 
economic consultant and former Director of 
the Joint Economic Committee.) 


A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR STUDY OF 
A PROPOSED SEA-LEVEL CANAL 
CONNECTING THE ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC OCEANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIBO- 
NATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Evxxs!] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting my statement of June 16, last, 
when the House passed the public works 
appropriations bill for 1965, carrying 
funds for the Panama Canal and other 
public works projects, I wanted to discuss 
further today the proposal to build a sea- 
level canal which will be needed for the 
future. 

Our Subcommittee on Public Works 
Appropriations during hearings on the 
Panama Canal Company and the Canal 
Zone Government developed considera- 
ble facts regarding this problem—the 
amount of traffic through the existing 
canal, and the growth needs for a sea- 
level canal. 

In the light of the evidence presented 
to our Subcommittee on Public Works 
Appropriations, and in view of recent 
events in Panama which, unfortunately, 
led to the present deterioration of good 
international relations between the Re- 
public of Panama and the United States, 
I have today introduced a bill author- 
izing the President to appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate the feasibility of the 
construction of a sea-level canal con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and to determine its most suitable loca- 
tion. This bill is identical to S. 2701 
which the Senate passed on March 30, 
1964, having had the administration’s 
full support and affirmative votes from 
both sides of the aisle. 

The importance of the canal can best 
be gaged by the amount of traffic it 
carries. During 1962, the Panama Canal 
transited approximately 11,000 ocean- 
going vessels at the average rate of 30 
vessels per day. There were about 2,800 
different vessels bearing foreign flags, 
chiefly Norwegian, British, German, Li- 
berian, and Japanese, in that order; 
377 U.S.-flag vessels made 1,788 transits. 
Despite the preponderance of foreign- 
flag vessels, approximately two-thirds of 
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the 65 million cargo tons consisted of 
intercoastal U.S. traffic. 

The Panama Canal set a new record in 
February of this year for the total num- 
ber of transits in 1 day and during 1 
week. In that 1 day, 47 ocean-going 
ships went through the canal, and during 
1 week in that month 284 ships transited 
from ocean to ocean. 

The physical limitations of the Pana- 
ma Canal are beginning to pinch. It has 
been forecast that by 1980 interoceanic 
traffic will exceed the canal’s capabilities. 
Thereafter ships will be required to wait 
in line for the privilege of passage, at 
great expense to shipowners and, ulti- 
mately, to consumers. 

Hon. Cyrus R. Vance, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, in testifying before a 
committee of the Congress on March 3, 
1964, stated: 

Twenty-four of our carriers cannot transit 
the canal; that is 15 attack carriers and 9 
ASW carriers. There are 50 commercial-type 
ships, or carriers, tankers, and large pas- 
senger ships which cannot transit. And there 
are 556 ships which must transit the canal 
with less than full loading in order to 
get through. Some of them have to reduce 
as much as 30 percent, 


The canal has inherent physical limi- 
tations due to its intricate and complex 
locks which measure 1,000 feet in length 
and 110 feet in width. Its channels have 
a minimum depth of only 42 feet. Thus, 
the Panama Canal is rapidly becoming 
inadequate. 

The Panama Canal basically consists 
of two separate agencies. The Panama 
Canal Company, which is a corporation 
wholly owned by our Government and 
utilizes its own revenues to carry out its 
own operations. It is a self-sustaining 
enterprise. The Panama Canal Govern- 
ment—the other agency is responsible 
for the functions normally performed by 
State and local governments. It meets 
its operating and capital program re- 
quirements with funds appropriated an- 
nually by the Congress. 

A combination of economic, political, 
and strategic considerations makes it 
highly desirable that we proceed without 
delay with a study and investigation in 
the vital issues involved in this matter. 
There is the proximity of Communist 
Cuba; the recent riots in Panama which 
appeared to have been aided and abetted 
by Red agitators; and the realization 
that military experts have told us that 
the Panama Canal is vulnerable to 
lengthy interruptions of service through 
sabotage or accident, an event which 
would be prejudicial to our strategic and 
military interests and to international 
commerce as well. 

One should remember that during 
World War II and later, during the 
Korean crisis, the Panama Canal was the 
logistic lifeline for moving our military 
personnel and equipment from the east 
coast to the combat areas of the Pacific 
and Asia. Today, ships carrying de- 
fense materiel to and from our country, 
pass through this manmade waterway 
to help stem the tide of Communist ag- 
gression, There is no area outside of our 
continent that is as vital to the well- 
being and survival of the United States 
as is the Canal Zone. 
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Further evidence of urgency can be 
seen in the fact that President Johnson 
has instructed the Secretary of Defense 
to immediately dispatch a survey team 
to Colombia to explore the possibility 
of constructing a sea-level canal in that 
country. Close collaboration with the 
Colombian Government has already be- 
gun by a 10-man American survey team. 

These are the main reasons that im- 
pelled me to introduce a companion 
measure to S. 2701 in the House. More- 
over, I feel that such action might ac- 
celerate the passage of this legislation 
and its enactment into law. 

My distinguished predecessor in the 
Congress, the late Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, contributed 
mightily to the good neighbor policy of 
our country with Latin America. The 
furthering of the Good Neighbor policy 
and the fostering of foreign trade is of 
tremendous importance to all segments 
of our economy. The Panama Canal has 
been an important factor in stimulating 
and facilitating this commerce. The 
availability of intercoastal steamship 
service has been of great value to our 
country, and the Panama Canal has made 
this traffic considerably easier and freight 
charges more reasonable. 

It would not be amiss to review briefly 
events leading to the creation and sub- 
sequent development of this important 
waterway. It was universally conceded— 
more than 100 years ago—that it would 
be eminently desirable that a canal be 
built somewhere across the isthmus 
which connects the Americas. This feel- 
ing was greatly heightened during the 
Spanish-American War when it became 
necessary to transfer U.S. Navy ships 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans 
in order to obviate the necessity of the 
very long voyage around Cape Horn. 

The present canal that runs across 
Panama was originally planned to tra- 
verse Nicaragua. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill in favor of a 
Nicaraguan canal when a French com- 
pany that had a concession for a canal 
in Panama, which was started by Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, offered in 1898 to sell 
it for $109 million. 

The effect of the House action was to 
bring the French asking price down to 
$40 million. The Senate thereupon 
amended the House bill to favor a Pan- 
ama canal provided the French conces- 
sion could be bought for $40 million and 
perpetual control of the canal vested in 
the United States. 

Shortly after the United States recog- 
nized the independence of Panama in 
November 1903, the two countries signed 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty provid- 
ing for the construction of a lock canal 
across the isthmus. By the terms of this 
treaty a strip of land extending for 5 
miles on either side of the canal—the 
Canal Zone—was acquired for $10 million 
cash, plus $250,000 per year. For this 
the Republic of Panama agreed to give 
the United States perpetual sovereignty 
“to the entire exclusion of the exercise by 
the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, or authority.” 

By virtue of a treaty with Colombia 
which was signed on April 6, 1914, and 
which became effective on March 1, 1922, 
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we paid the Republic of Colombia $25 
million to compensate her for the loss of 
Panama. 

The first substantial revision of our 
1903 treaty with the Republic of Panama 
was on March 2, 1936, when a new treaty 
was signed in which we made generous 
concessions to Panama, including the ab- 
rogation of the right and authority of the 
United States to maintain public order 
in the cities of Panamá and Colón, and 
the territories and harbors adjacent 
thereto, should Panama be unable to 
maintain such order. 

This was followed by an Executive 
agreement of May 18, 1942, which dealt 
with the working relationships between 
Panama and the United States, such as 
water supply, use and transfer of land 
on which the Panama Railroad was lo- 
cated, post exchanges, and other related 
matters. 

The United States made further con- 
cessions to Panama in 1955 through an- 
other treaty, the principal provisions of 
which, together with an accompanying 
memorandum, increased the annuity 
payments to Panama from $430,000 to 
$1,930,000 as of 1956; gave recognition of 
the right of Panama to impose taxes on 
the income of its nationals working in the 
Canal Zone; and granted other substan- 
tial benefits to the Republic of Panama, 

It should be obvious to anyone that 
the Republic of Panama derives very 
substantial benefits from the Panama 
Canal Company and the Canal Zone Goy- 
ernment, as well as from the proximity 
of the United States presence in the 
Canal Zone. The direct financial bene- 
fits accruing to the Republic of Panama 
from Canal Zone sources in 1960 
amounted to $65,530,000; in 1961, $75,- 
582,000; in 1962, $85,155,000; and the 
preliminary figures for 1963 reflect that 
these benefits reached $90,876,000. 

Our treaty with the Republic of Pana- 
ma in 1903 provides that “the United 
States would possess and exercise as if it 
were the sovereign of the territory to the 
entire exclusion of the exercise by the 
Republic of Panama of any such sover- 
eign rights, power, or authority.” 

Our treaty gives to the United States 
eee sovereignty over the Canal 

one. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
treaty, on September 17, 1960, President 
Eisenhower granted a further concession 
to the Panamanian Government. He di- 
rected that the Panamanian flag be flown 
together with the U.S. flag in a single 
place in the Canal Zone. This was 
done as visual evidence of so-called Pan- 
amanian titular sovereignty. The num- 
ber of places from which the Panama- 
nian flags could be displayed in the Canal 
Zone was subsequently increased. I be- 
lieve that these several actions and con- 
cessions, including especially the flying 
of the Panamanian flag within the Canal 
Zone, gave some recognition of titular 
sovereignty to the Panamanian Govern- 
ment and led directly to the riots that 
broke out in the Canal Zone in January 
of this year. 

The need for a new sea level canal is 
pressing, not only because of overriding 
logistic and defense considerations, but 
also in the interest of the expeditious 
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movement of new and large commercial 
vessels. Obviously, a sea level canal 
would require far less maintenance than 
a lock-type canal. It is significant, also, 
that the time of transit through a sea 
level canal would be reduced by approxi- 
mately 50 percent, with consequent re- 
ductions in costs of shipping. In addi- 
tion, such a canal would not have the 
security problem that exists with a lock 
canal such as the present one. 

At this time, I want to make it abun- 
dantly clear to our good Latin American 
neighbors, as well as to the world at 
large, that our seeking other possible 
routes for a sea level canal must not be 
interpreted as any affront to Panama. 
It is merely a matter that the United 
States has been considering during the 
past 20 years. In fact, during 1938, the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, of which 
President Lyndon B. Johnson was a 
member at that time when he was a Con- 
gressman, went to Nicaragua looking for 
a suitable location for a new canal. So, 
it is not due to any political emergency 
or pressure that we now increase the in- 
tensity of our search for a new route for 
a canal. It is simply because we need 
one. 

Fortunately, our technological ad- 
vances in the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes have provided us with 
a safe and relatively inexpensive means 
for the construction of a sea level canal. 
Nuclear excavation, it is estimated, would 
permit construction of a sea level canal 
in one-fifth the time and at one-quarter 
the expense of excavation by conven- 
tional means. In fact, Dr. Glenn T. Sea- 
borg, Chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, stated that, depend- 
ing on the route of a new canal, excava- 
tion by nuclear method would be from 50 
to 90 percent cheaper. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is now 
engaged in the study and development of 
the peaceful use of nuclear explosives. 
This study is known as the plowshare 
program since its beginning in 1957 be- 
cause it is derived from the Biblical 
term of “beating swords into plowshares.” 
It was recognized from the conception of 
the plowshares program that the limita- 
tion and control of possible radioactive 
fallout would be of great concern to many 
people—as a consequence the major 
thrust of the experimental program of 
the Atomic Energy Commission has been 
and continues to be toward reducing 
radioactivity and fallout to a minimum. 
It is the opinion of experts that nuclear 
excavations are feasible and can be done 
safely. 

However, before atomic energy can be 
utilized for such a peaceful purpose as 
the construction of a much-needed new 
sea level canal for use by all the nations 
of the world, the question must be re- 
solved as to whether the treaty banning 
nuclear weapon tests in the atmosphere 
in outer space and under water of August 
5, 1963, would have to be amended. 

When the new canal is built, a new 
treaty will have to be negotiated. This 
is true even if it should be decided to 
locate this new canal in Panama. Re- 
gardless of what action our Government 
may take on the future needs of a sea 
level canal, the United States must con- 
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tinue to exercise full sovereignty and con. 
trol over the Canal Zone. 

We are doing this and our country 
has notified all shippers and users of the 
canal that the United States will con- 
tinue to maintain, operate, and control 
the Panama Canal. 

My appeal is that the United States not 
only maintain, operate, and control the 
canal, but that we plan ahead and look 
forward to construction of the needed 
sea level canal which will be required for 
the future. 

Friendly and amicable relations be- 
tween the United States and the other 
American countries are of the utmost 
concern to this Nation since we believe 
that mutual problems of the various re- 
publics must be resolved in a spirit of 
friendship and understanding. The links 
between North America, Central Amer- 
ica, and South America are not merely 
geographical, but ideological as well. 
The ideal of a united, progressive hemi- 
sphere originated early in American his- 
tory with the efforts of one of the great- 
est of Americans—Simon Bolivar. 

Iam convinced from the testimony be- 
fore our committee and from a study of 
this problem that the future free flow of 
transisthmian commerce so important to 
the world, as well as our defense posture 
will dictate that the sea level canal must 
be built. 

I urge the enactment of the measure 
which I have today introduced, which is 
identical with the bill which has passed 
the Senate—providing for a commission 
to study this matter and with an on-site 
investigation to determine the feasibility 
of a second canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 


DAIRY AND POULTRY PRODUCTS 
BARGAIN BUYS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
fact that June is Dairy Month serves to 
remind us that vital food products can 
still be bargains. Milk, eggs, and poul- 
try are some of the best food buys on 
the market. In contrast to the price 
rises of almost everything else, the price 
of milk, eggs, and poultry has changed 
little for consumers during the years 
since World War II or even World War I. 
Poultry and eggs have even declined in 
price since the last war. The price sit- 
uation of these farm products has rep- 
resented quite a bargain to the American 
grocery buyer. 

While retail food prices have increased 
29 percent in the past 16 years, the retail 
price of dairy products increased only 18 
percent. The retail cost of poultry and 
eggs has declined 26 percent from 1947- 
49 to 1963. 

It is a testament to the productivity 
of our poultry and dairy farmers that 
prices have remained so reasonable 
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through the years despite inflation and 
a pattern of rising prices. 

Food prices in general rose 213 percent 
between 1913 and 1963, but dairy prod- 
ucts during the same period rose an av- 
erage of only 158 percent, poultry only 
90 percent, and eggs only 58 percent. 
The average delivered price of milk per 
quart was 8.9 cents in 1913, 26 cents in 
1963, and 25.9 cents in April of 1964. 
Store bought milk per quart was 243 
cents in 1963 and 24 cents in April of 
this year. The average annual retail 
price of eggs per dozen in 1913 was 34.5 
cents and in 1963 this price had risen 
only to 55.1 cents. In April 1964 eggs 
had fallen to 52.5 cents per dozen. 
Roasting chickens were selling for 21.3 
cents a pound back in 1913 and 50 years 
later in 1963 frying chickens were sell- 
ing for 40.1 cents per pound. This price 
fell to 38.4 cents in April 1964. 

These are average national prices. In 
certain areas of the country such as in 
New Hampshire, the American public has 
received an even bigger food bargain. 
On February 20 I placed a letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD—page 3231—from 
J. Prentice Weston who pointed out that 
in December 1963 eggs were selling for 
the same price in Manchester, N.H., as 
they were 50 years ago in 1913. Mr. 
Weston came across this information in 
the 50-years-ago column of the Peter- 
borough Transcript, and he noted that 
today’s eggs were better eggs, too. 

The efficiency and hard work of our 
poultry and dairy farmers should be 
praised, and American consumers can 
only express their appreciation by say- 
ing “well done” and by continuing their 
patronage. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HarsHa] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, the Mass 
Transportation Act is nothing more than 
a tool to drive private transportation sys- 
tems out of existence and to establish 
a Federal czar over local development 
and planning. And, for the good not 
only of the transportation industry, but 
also for the welfare of this Nation, Con- 
gress should reject this legislation. 

The legislation to be considered by the 
House of Representatives this week es- 
tablishes such power and authority in a 
Federal Administrator that he can over- 
ride plans of locally elected officials for 
the development of their own local areas, 
not only with respect to mass transpor- 
tation, but even with respect to the com- 
prehensively planned development of the 
whole urban area. 

The power of the Federal Administra- 
tor to set rates, fares, schedules, and 
mode of operation, is the power to break 
a private transit system and force it into 
Government ownership. 

Presently, 95 percent of all the op- 
erating transit companies are privately 
owned and operated and that hardly sug- 
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gests the existence of a problem of Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

For the almost 97 percent of our 
transit systems that are all bus systems, 
the problems are supportable route and 
time schedules, reservation of lanes for 
bus travel, one-way streets, reversible 
lane use of streets to accommodate flow 
of traffic into the central city in the 
morning rush hour and out of the cen- 
tral city in the evening, and the many 
other ingenious devices that local com- 
munities have devised to facilitate the 
flow of traffic in their own particular 
areas. There are the local problems 
arising from the pattern of community 
development, the dispersion of com- 
merce, professions, and industry to out- 
lying areas, dramatized particularly in 
recent years by the development of mam- 
moth shopping centers in suburban 
areas. 

A transit system is comparable to a 
utility and if adequate fares are charged 
the users or beneficiaries of these serv- 
ices as in the case of other utilities, there 
would be no need of Federal subsidiza- 
tion. Why should the taxpayers of the 
Sixth District of Ohio be required to 
subsidize the transportation of persons 
in New York and Philadelphia or areas 
where they fail to accept and meet their 
local responsibilities? 

Furthermore, more than 6,000 com- 
munities would be made eligible for 
grants under this bill and the contem- 
plated $500 million authorization is 
merely the “camels nose under the tent.” 
It is only a fraction of the total cost of 
such a program. Involving this many 
communities, the price tag for such a 
proposal could easily exceed $20 billion, 
a sum the Federal Government neither 
has nor can afford to borrow. I urge 
the defeat of this legislation, Mr. 
Speaker. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST POVERTY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Harrison] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
witnessing today an incredible situation 
in which the national administration is 
preparing to mount a costly campaign 
against poverty while at the same time it 
rigidly adheres to policies that promote 
conditions which help create poverty. 

It is not news to anyone that the prin- 
ciple reason the Appalachian area suf- 
fers from joblessness and economic mal- 
ady is the strangulation of the coal min- 
ing industry. What is true of Appalachia 
in this particular respect is also true in 
other parts of the Nation where the coal 
mines have shut down. 

What has hurt, and continues to hurt, 
the market for coal is the increased 
dumping of foreign residual fuel oil in 
this country. Pursuing a policy in which, 
apparently, the interests of foreign na- 
tions are placed ahead of those of our 
citizens, the New Frontier raised the im- 
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port quotas on foreign waste oil from 154 
million barrels annually to 191.8 million. 
This policy is being continued under 
President Johnson, and only recently the 
Secretary of the Interior announced that 
an additional 23 million barrels of for- 
eign waste oil will be allowed to be im- 
ported during the rest of this year and 
part of next. 

Every million barrels of foreign waste 
oil displace about 250,000 tons of coal. 
Each million tons of coal displaced costs 
the jobs of about 427 miners and 200 
workers in transportation industries. 

Increased oil imports have also had a 
damaging effect on another segment of 
our economy, the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry. Hit hardest have been the small 
independent producers who, with their 
backs to the wall, are appealing to their 
Government for help—so far, apparently, 
to no avail. 

I note that as a part of its antipoverty 
program the administration proposes to 
create, at taxpayer expense, small acre- 
age farms in the mountainous Appa- 
lachia area for families who might want 
them. Whether this will add to the al- 
ready troublesome and costly problems 
of overproduction in agriculture in gen- 
eral remains to be seen, but Iam astound- 
ed to learn that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has recommended expansion of 
livestock production, feeder calves in par- 
ticular, for the Appalachian area as a 
means for improving farm income. 

It is truly incredible. In one breath 
the administration condemns our live- 
stock producers for overproduction and 
says their difficulties are caused by their 
own actions, and in the next breath the 
administration says it wants to expand 
the production of feeder calves which 
can only add to the present desperate 
plight of the livestock industry. 

This brings me back to the assertion 
that the administration is rigidly adher- 
ing to policies that promote conditions 
for creating poverty. 

The administration has made it abun- 
dantly clear that it has no intention of 
limiting, even temporarily, the record 
tonnages of foreign meat imports to the 
United States. Moreover, the signs are 
that it seeks to block any action by the 
Congress to restrict these imports. 

One would almost be led to think that 
the administration is willing to stand by 
and let the livestock industry sink deeper 
into economic distress so that there will 
be new and bigger areas of poverty for 
its bureaucratic practitioners to doctor 
with injections of public money and wel- 
fare planning. 

The livestock industry has asked for no 
handouts, no subsidies, nor any special 
tax concessions because of its present 
plight. It seeks only to protect its own 
market which it has materially helped 
to build up against cheap foreign meat 
imports. 

It is plain that if cheap meat imports 
are allowed to undermine and destroy 
the American livestock industry, eco- 
nomie distress with joblessness and pov- 
erty will be extended to many farm and 
ranch communities in the cattle produc- 
ing States. 

What has happened to our coal, oil, 
and livestock industries has also been 
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happening, in varying degrees, to our 
textile, lumber, glass, shoe, and other 
industries. As one segment after an- 
other of our national economy is re- 
duced to economic dependence upon a 
paternalistic Federal Government, other 
industries will be weakened from the in- 
creased burden and be dragged down too. 

It is high time we came to realize that 
we cannot be strong, we cannot create 
jobs, and we cannot hope to reduce pov- 
erty with policies that give primary con- 
sideration to building up foreign indus- 
tries at the expense of and the detriment 
to great numbers of our own citizens and 
their private enterprise. 


MOBILE VOTING: CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT NEEDED TO PERMIT 
CITIZENS TO VOTE IN THEIR LAST 
PLACE OF RESIDENCE UNTIL NEW 
VOTING RESIDENCE IS ESTAB- 
LISHED 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
a very short time Congress will complete 
action on one of the most meaningful 
civil rights bills proposed in this country 
since the passage of the 13th, 14th, and 
15th amendments. When enacted, this 
civil rights bill will place the legislative 
branch of this Government squarely and 
solidly on the side of justice and equality 
of opportunity for all people of this coun- 
try without regard to race, color, or 
creed. 

One of the most important provisions 
of the civil rights bill is title I, which 
deals with voting. The opportunity to 
vote is both a right and a responsibility. 
I trust we now have insured as best we 
can that the opportunity to vote will be 
unbiased by color or race. However, 
there is one vestige of discrimination in 
voting that needs the attention of Con- 
gress. 

Because of the archaic State laws that 
deal with residency requirements and ab- 
sentee voting, millions of American cit- 
izens are not permitted to cast their bal- 
lots and are thereby deprived of the full 
rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

Estimates of the number of people 
deprived of their votes because of 
residency requirements run as high as 
10 million. This is an inconceivable fig- 
ure. 

Because I believe that every American 
should have the right to vote for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, a Congressman, 
and a Senator, I introduced on April 6 a 
resolution calling for an amendment to 
the Constitution which would provide 
that every American citizen eligible to 
vote in his last place of residence would 
retain his right to vote in all Federal 
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elections in that place of residence until 
he fulfills the requirements necessary to 
become eligible to vote at his new place 
of residence. 

The “movers” in this country need 
our help. 

IMPORTANCE OF VOTING 

One of the most basic and cherished 
rights in this country is the right to vote. 
One of the best expressions of the impor- 
tance of this right is found in the report 
of the President’s Commission on Regis- 
tration and Voting Participation. It 
states: 

Voting in the United States is the funda- 
mental act of self-government. It provides 
the citizen in our free society the right to 
make a judgement, to state a choice, to par- 
ticipate in the running of his government 
* * * in the community, the State, and the 
Nation. The ballot box is the medium for 
the expression of the consent of the gov- 
erned. The citizen who does not vote re- 
linguishes the opportunity to govern. 


The norm of “one man, one vote,“ is 
the recognized law of the land. The U.S. 
Supreme Court has construed article I, 
section 2 of the U.S. Constitution which 
provides that Representatives shall be 
chosen “by the people of the several 
States” and shall be “apportioned 
among the several States according 
to their respective numbers” as giving 
persons qualified to vote a constitutional 
right to vote and have their votes count- 
ed—see United States v. Mosley, 238 
U.S. 383; ex parte Yarbrough, 110 US. 
651; Wesberry v. Sanders, February 17, 
1964. 

Total participation in the electoral 
process is of the greatest importance. 
The right of every citizen to participate 
in the governmental process is an essen- 
tial feature of our form of government. 
The political philosophy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence is that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; and the right 
to a vote in the selection of officers of 
government on the part of all citizens is 
important, not only as a means of insur- 
ing that government shall have the 
strength of popular support, but also as 
a means of securing to the individual citi- 
zen proper consideration of his right by 
those in power. The disfranchised can 
never speak with the same force as those 
who are able to vote—Rice v. Elmore, 
165 F. 2d 387, 392, 4th Cir. 1947. 

Just recently, in the Wesberry case, 
supra, the U.S. Supreme Court observed 
that: 

No right is more precious in a free country 
than that of having a voice in the election 
of those who make the laws under which, 
as a good citizen, we must live. Other 
rights, even the most basic, are illusory if 
the right to vote is undermined. Our Con- 
stitution leaves no room for classification of 
people in a way that unnecessarily abridges 
this right. 

In urging the people to adopt the Con- 
stitution, Madison said in No. 57 of the 
Federalist: 

Who are to be the electors of the Federal 
representatives? Not the rich more than 
the poor; not the learned more than the ig- 
norant; not the haughty heirs of distin- 
guished names, more than the humble sons 
of obscure and unpropitious fortune, The 
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electors are to be the great body of the 
people of the United States. (The Federalist, 
No. 57 [Cooke ed, 1961], at 385.) 


Readers surely could have fairly taken 
this to mean “One person, one vote.”— 
Compare Gray v. Sanders, 372 U.S. 368, 
381. 

Unfortunately, throughout this coun- 
try’s history there have been many bar- 
riers to full participation of the populous 
in the selection of elected officials. 

Property and tax paying requirements 
were a prohibitive factor in vote partici- 
pation in the early days of this Republic. 
Soon, however, the inequity of these re- 
quirements was recognized and by 1850 
these requirements had been largely re- 
moved. 

Surprisingly enough, residency re- 
quirements became more stringent once 
property requirements were relaxed. 
The Southern States were foremost 
among the States which adopted more 
restrictive residency requirements. It 
was during the last part of the 19th 
century and during the first decade of 
the 20th century that most of the South- 
ern States revised their constitutions— 
most often for the expressed purpose of 
disenfranchising the Negro. 

Recently the bars to voting in this 
country have been gradually lowered. 
Discrimination in voting on the basis of 
race is abating. This House in 1957, 
1960, and again this year took steps to 
insure equality of the individual at the 
polls, to erase discrimination on the basis 
of race. But the “movers” also need our 
help. Twenty percent or almost 36 mil- 
lion people in this country move during 
any given 12-month period. The num- 
ber being disenfranchised because of 
residency requirements is growing. In 
1950 it is estimated the 4 million people 
could not vote because they could not 
meet residency requirements; by 1954 
that number had grown to 5 million 
people; and in 1960 it is believed that 8 
million people lost their vote because 
they moved. We are penalizing the peo- 
ple in this country for being successful, 
for having the motivation to try to do 
better, to get ahead. This should not 
be done. 

The Iowa motto as inscribed on my 
State’s seal and her flag reads: 


Our liberties we prize and our rights we 
will maintain. 


Liberty is offered by a good society, but 
it must be achieved and practiced by each 
citizen of this country. Citizens in this 
Republic of ours are expected to take an 
active role and interest in the political 
process. We should be concerned about 
the low voter turnout in this country; 
people need to be encouraged to vote. 
But we have a responsibility to make as 
simple and easy as possible the oppor- 
tunity to vote. This is what I am at- 
tempting todo. I believe that every per- 
son has a right to vote for President, 
Senator, and Representative. 


THE SITUATION NOW 
Since the Constitution of the United 
States indirectly places with the States 
the responsibility for setting voter quali- 
fication in Federal elections, we have a 
hodgepodge of election laws in this coun- 
try today. 
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Today there are 40 different combina- 
tions of State, county, precinct, and city 
residency requirements in existence in 
the 50 States. State residence require- 
ments range from 6 months to 2 years; 
however, some States have waived all or 
part of their requirements for voting in 
Presidential elections. Residence re- 
quirements in counties vary from none 
at all to 1 year; requirements for other 
local jurisdictions cover the same range. 
The most popular requirements for vot- 
ing used by the States are: residence in 
the State 1 year; in the county, 3 months; 
in the locality, 30 days. In fact, six 
States—Delaware, Illinois, North Dakota, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, and Wash- 
ington—actually have all of these pro- 
visions. 

Alabama and Mississippi have the most 
severe State residency requirements. 
Both require 2 years of residence before 
allowing an individual to vote. These 
two States also have the most stringent 
county and district requirements for vot- 
ing, Alabama stipulating that you must 
live within a county 1 year before you 
can vote and Mississippi imposing that 
same qualification on its voters within 
congressional districts. 

Let us face it; the States have not 
modernized their residence requirements 
to meet the increased number of people 
who move, or what is often termed our 
mobile population. Only 12 States allow 
new residents to vote if they have lived 
within that State for 6 months. The 
rest of the 38 States require residence of 
more than 1 year; at least 1 State re- 
quires 2 years of residence before allow- 
ing a “mover” to vote. The situation 
becomes even more muddled when the 
additional requirements of county and 
precinct obligations are considered. In 
fact, precinct requirements vary as much 
as 10 days to 1 year and county require- 
ments range as high as 1 year or 6 months 
in 11 States. 

I am placing in the RECORD a summary 
of the residency requirements of all the 
States. I believe on the most part you 
will find them to be rather stringent. 
It can be seen rather easily how people 
are deprived of a vote in Federal elec- 
tions by these State requirements. 
Something can be done; something must 
be done. 

WHO IS AFFECTED 

Mobility has become a dynamic char- 
acteristic in this country; it is part of 
our collective personality. American 
traits which have distinguished this 
country’s record such as courage, sense 
of adventure, ambition, willingness to 
move, to strike out to better one’s self 
today are costing millions of our fel- 
low citizens the right to vote. Accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau, in 1960, 19,- 
800,000 American adults changed their 
place of residence. Of this number, 13.2 
million moved from State to State. 

It is estimated that 8 million of the 
19.8 million people were disenfranchised 
because they were unable to meet the 
residency requirement imposed upon 
them. Five million additional voters 
were kept away from the polls due to ill- 
ness and 2.6 million were traveling for 
business or pleasure and were unable 
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to obtain absentee ballots. The Amer- 000 people from the polls in 1960. Cer- the votes of these people conceivably 
ican Heritage Foundation estimates that tainly, with only 112,000 votes separat- could have changed the outcome of the 
various voting restrictions kept 19,590,- ing the two party’s candidates in 1960, election. 


TABLE I.—Residence requirements 


State 


State 

Election dis- Township, 
trict, pre- {municipality trict, pre- [municipa 

cinct, or ward| town, or city cinct, or ward town, or city 


3 months. 


6 months 
15 days.” 


Election dis- | Townshi Ip, 
* 


3 months 1. 
30 da 


30 days. New Vork 
6 months.“ 


54 day: 
15 days 


gon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


CCC 
. 
3 20 


6 months. 


2 months. 
30 days. 


6 months. 


4 months. 11 Utah 2 months 9 
3 months, 3 months. 
6 months, 
6 months. 
30 days. 
; eee eo E ENSE 10 days 
ps Ee SR PRR Se 2 months . do. 
Bastler a of Columbia 9 ͤ V 
1 Otherwise qualified electors who have — 275 to a new precinct in the same county, 960 days. 
town, or city may vote in their old precin 10 New residents with 45 days’ residence in township or precinct may vote for presi- 
2 In election ict. dential electors only. 
4 New residents may vote for presidential 05 if they were or would have been u Municipality. 
qualified to vote in State from which they moved. 1 New residents may vote for presidential electors after 30 days’ residence in State. 
4 New residents in the State may vote for President and Vice President only, after 3 “Plantation, 
54 anys of residence, 14 Ministers and wives may vote after 6 months’ residence 
90 days. 1s 40-day residence requirement when voting for President and Vice President. 
1 New res residents may vote for presidential electors after 6 months in State if otherwise i 75 9 A amended but further legislative action necessary. 
u city o class. 
8 1 New residents in the State may vote for President and Vice President only, after New residents may vote for . electors after 90 days if otherwise qualified. 
60 days of residence. 1 6 months if previously a gan ified elector or native of Pennsy: traia. 
No elector who has changed his residence from one county, precinct, or town to 20 Public schoolteachers and spouses may vote after 6 months’ 8 


21 10-day precinct residence requirement when voting for President’ and Vice 


another loses his right to vote in his former county, precinct, or town until he acquires 


voting residence in the new one. 
TABLE II —Residence requirements by States 


Place where voter must 
reside for period indicated 
Required 3 Num- 
of residen ber 


In 
State | county | cality ! 


1 x 5 ; 
Months e 3 
tl oe a 

3 4 

D 40 $i 

. 

15 30 17 
1 1 

A 4 

No requirement 14 


1 Election district, precinct, or ward. Does not include 
District of Columbia, 
3 Includes 1 State requiring 54 days. 

Experts see that the percentage of 
voters being disenfranchised has been 
rising about 1 percent every 2 years. 
Commenting on these figures, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Registration and 
Voting Participation predicted that “a 
high rate of mobility is likely to con- 
tinue.” Certainly the bustling internal 
mobility is greater in this country than 
in any other free country in the world. 

Migratory laborers and Negroes are 
two groups that come to mind immedi- 
ately as those who possibly suffer a great 
deal because of stringent voting require- 
ments. The rate of mobility is also high 
among those who live in the urban areas 
of this country as well as among the 
people who are moving from the farms 


President, 


to the city. But these groups are not 
exclusive. Many experts maintain, and 
I believe rightly so, that professional and 
business people are among those hard- 
est hit. One national magazine has as- 
serted: 

By and large, the “lost voters” * * * are 
the better educated, more-informed people 
who reasonably could be expected to ballot 
with the welfare of the Nation in mind and 
not for selfish reasons. 


W. Ross Yates, in a paper delivered at 
the 1962 annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, said: 

By comparison with the movers in 1900, 
the migrant of the 1960's is less likely to be 
an unlettered farmhand or factory worker 
and more likely to be an educated business- 
man, white-collar worker, or skilled laborer. 


Certainly many of the victims of the 
outmoded residency requirements in- 
clude those citizens who are best 
equipped to vote. People on their way up 
the “ladder of progress” who are seeking 
to better their own interests and, con- 
commitantly, the Nation’s best interest, 
by moving to take advantage of the best 
opportunities available, should not be 
penalized in this way. 

It is clear that the States are not re- 
sponding with the rapidity of action that 
the Congress called for in passing House 
Concurrent Resolution 94 in the 84th 
Congress. At that time Congress recog- 
nized the right of every American to vote 
for the President and Vice President and 
failure to meet a State residency require- 
ment should not deny them this right. 


WHAT THE STATES HAVE DONE 


As I stated earlier, in 1954 Congress 
called upon the States to ease residence 
requirements. However, relatively few 
advances have been made. 

One movement of reform has been to 
lower State residence requirements. 
Louisiana, Rhode Island, and Alabama 
have reduced their State requirements 
from 2 years to 1 year. New Jersey re- 
duced its requirements from 1 year to 
6months. Local residency requirements 
have been lowered by North Carolina, 
5 Louisiana, and South Caro- 


Intra-State movers have found relief 
in changes of residency requirements in 
the States of Alabama, California, North 
and South Dakota, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, and Connecticut. 

A third type of reform has been to try 
to ease voting restrictions on interstate 
movers in presidential and vice presi- 
dential elections. Here again there has 
not been any coordinated legislation by 
the States. Two fundamentally opposite 
approaches have been taken. The great 
State of Connecticut was the first to pass 
legislation of this general character. 

The so-called Connecticut plan allows 
a person who is a registered voter in his 
last place of residence to vote by ab- 
sentee ballot in Presidential elections up 
to 2 years after moving out of the State 
of that residence. In order to take ad- 
vantage of this law, former residents 
of Connecticut must get certification 
from an election official in their new 
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place of residence that they will be un- 
able to vote due to a residency require- 
ment. Seven other States have followed 
the patterns set by Connecticut. Ver- 
mont has set a 15-month limitation on 
its former residents and also requires 
them to: 

File with their own town or city clerk a 
written declaration of intention to retain 
such Vermont residence for the purpose of 
casting a vote for presidential and vice presi- 
dential electors. 


However, a letter I have received from 
Howard Armstrong, secretary of state of 
Vermont, states that he feels that this 
provision nullifies the effect of the law 
and believes it may be repealed during 
the next session of the Vermont Legisla- 
ture. 

Arizona has adopted Vermont’s 15- 
month limitation while New York and 
Wyoming provide a 1-year grace period. 
Two other States—Maryland and New 
Jersey—have eliminated all time limits 
provided the voter has not yet qualified 
in his new place of residence. 

A second approach to the problem of 
interstate movers was inaugurated by 
Wisconsin in 1954. Wisconsin law waives 
part of its residency requirements for 
new residents in presidential elections. 
If a person has lived in Wisconsin 1 year 
and in his precinct 10 days and is other- 
wise qualified to vote—age, and so forth 
he can vote in a presidential election but 
not in a congressional, senatorial, State, 
or local election. A total of 15 States 
have followed Wisconsin’s lead. Califor- 
nia and Missouri approved constitutional 
amendments in 1958 that granted new 
residents the right to vote in presidential 
elections. California only requires 54 
days residence and Missouri only 60 days. 
Ohio allows its new residents to vote in 
presidential elections after living in the 
State only 40 days. Three States—Ari- 
zona, Nebraska, and Oregon—provide no 
time limit on incoming residents. Other 
States which have adopted similar pro- 
visions are: Massachusetts, Maine, Kan- 
sas, Connecticut, Illinois, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, and New York. 

In summary, eight States have fol- 
lowed the “Connecticut plan” by allow- 
ing former residents to vote. However, 
since each State differs in the details of 
the laws they have enacted, the situation 
is still muddled. Sixteen States have 
allowed new residents to vote in presi- 
dential elections; but, as in the case of 
the States who allow former residents to 
vote, there are almost as many variations 
as there are States. 

National organizations of local and 
State officials have also been active in 
efforts to ease residency requirements. 
In 1953 the National Institute of Munici- 
pal Clerks adopted a committee report 
that urged the Federal Government to 
act to make it possible for ‘interstate 
movers’ to vote” in elections of officials 
of the Federal Government. The Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State 
has consistently since 1953 gone on rec- 
ord in favor of relaxation of State resi- 
dence requirements for voters. The 
Council of State Governments has also 
been active in this field. 
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WHAT THE CONGRESS CAN DO 


Several attempts have recently been 
made by the Congress to deal with the 
problem of residency requirements. As 
I mentioned earlier, the Congress in 1956 
completed action on a House concurrent 
resolution which asked the States to al- 
low a former resident to vote until he 
fulfilled the residency requirements of 
his new State. 

Since then similar resolutions have 
been introduced in both the House and 
the Senate. I have introduced such a 
resolution. Resolutions proposing Con- 
stitutional amendments have also been 
introduced, and I have also proposed such 
an amendment. 

One other question must be disposed 
of; that is: can Congress regulate by 
legislation the residence qualifications of 
voters in Federal elections? Historically, 
traditionally, and constitutionally legis- 
lation in this field is not within the scope 
of action by Congress. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


May Congress regulate by legislation 
the residence qualification of voters in 
Federal elections? Apparently it may 
not. Other than unenforcible recom- 
mendations to the States such as the pre- 
viously described House Concurrent 
Resolution 94 of the 84th Congress, it 
would appear that an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is the 
only method available to Congress for 
modifying such requirements. 

Under the terms of article I, section 2, 
clause 1, and of amendment XVII of the 
Constitution, the people of the several 
States are guaranteed the right to vote 
for Representatives and Senators. But 
in both instances the Constitution states 
further that: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature(s). 


Thus, while the States may not directly 
prescribe the qualifications of voters as 
such, the qualifications the States pre- 
scribe for electors of the most numerous 
branch of their legislatures are adopted 
by the Constitution for this purpose. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States discussed the point in ez parte 
Yarborough, 110 U.S. 651, 663; 

The States in prescribing the qualifica- 
tions of voters for the most numerous branch 
of their own legislatures, do not do this with 
reference to the election for Members of 
Congress. Nor can they prescribe the quali- 
fication for voters for those eo nomine. They 
define who are to vote for the popular branch 
of their own legislature, and the Constitution 
of the United States says the same persons 
shall vote for Members of Congress in that 
State. It adopts the qualifications thus fur- 
nished as the qualification of its own electors 
for Members of Congress. 


It would appear, therefore, that the 
right to vote for Members of Congress is 
derived from the US. Constitution, and 
Congress may legislate to protect the 
rights of those who qualify under State 
law. But Congress may not legislate as 
to the qualifications of the voters since 
this power is given by the Constitution 
to the States. As in the case of the 15th 
and 19th amendments, which forbid the 
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States to deny any citizen the vot- 
ing privilege on account of race, color, 
previous condition of servitude, or sex, 
it would require a constitutional amend- 
ment to effect any change in the resi- 
dence requirement for electors of Sen- 
ators and Representatives. 

Insofar as the election of the President 
and Vice President is concerned, article 
II, section 1, clause 2 of the Constitution 
of the United States provides: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress. 


The word “appoint” in this clause has 
been interpreted in its broadest sense. 
Thus, the appointment and mode of ap- 
pointment of presidential and vice- 
presidential electors are said to belong 
exclusively to the States. If this be so, 
in a State which selects as its mode of 
appointment election by the people, the 
qualifications of the voters are part of 
this mode. Such qualifications are 
therefore State responsibilities reserved 
to them by the Constitution. 

WHAT I PROPOSE 


I have introduced two resolutions, one 
a House joint resolution which proposes 
an amendment to the Constitution, the 
other a House concurrent resolution 
which petitions the States to act. 

But how would my resolution amend 
the Constitution and what directions 
would I have the States take? 

I believe that every American citizen 
should have the right to vote in presi- 
dential, congressional, and senatorial 
elections. In order to protect this right 
and privilege I propose to allow an 
eligible voter who has moved between 
States to vote in a presidential, congres- 
sional, or senatorial election in his last 
place of residence until he fulfills the 
residence requirements of his new place 
of residence. 

House Joint Resolution 981 was intro- 
duced on the 6th of April 1964. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of that 
resolution be placed in the Recor» at this 
point. 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United Sates re- 
lating to residence requirements for voting 
in the case of presidential and congres- 
sional elections 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution only if ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sey- 
eral States within seven years from the date 
of its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. If a person who is eligible to 
vote in any State (or the District of Colum- 
bia) for any candidate for elector of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, or for a candidate 
for election as a Senator or Representative in 
Congress, shall move to another State (or the 
District of Columbia) and is there prevented 
from voting for any such candidate solely 
because he fails to meet any residence re- 
quirement for so voting, such person shall 
have the right to vote for any such candidate 
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in the State (or the District of Columbia) 
where he was last eligible to so vote. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 


There are two sections to the amend- 
ment I propose. Section 1 would allow 
@ person to vote for President, Vice 
President, Senator, or Representative in 
his last State of residence if, after mov- 
ing, he is prevented from voting in elec- 
tions for those offices solely because of 
failure to meet residency requirements. 
He could vote in this manner until he ful- 
filled the residency voting requirements 
of his new place of residence, 

Section 2 of the proposed amendment 
would give the Congress the power to en- 
force the amendment by appropriate leg- 
islation. This section is included be- 
cause I believe the procedures and regu- 
lations that would implement section I 
of the amendment should be as uniform 
as possible. People would know that 
regardless of where they moved in the 
United States the procedures for obtain- 
ing and casting their absentee ballots 
would be the same. The diversity that 
now exists among the State election laws 
is detrimental to maximum participation 
under those laws. In Connecticut, for 
instance, that State which allows former 
citizens to vote in presidential elections, 
only 2,946 citizens took advantage of the 
law. Uniformity would be essential to 
maximum participation and benefit from 
the amendment. 

House Concurrent Resolution 286 was 
also introduced on April 6, 1964. It, if 
passed, would express the sense of Con- 
gress that the States press for the goals 
of fuller citizen vote participation as I 
have outlined them. I ask unanimous 
consent that this resolution be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 

Whereas one of the most basic and cher- 
ished rights in this country is the right to 
vote; and 

Whereas voting in the United States is a 
fundamental act of self-government which 
provides the citizen the right to participate 
in the running of his government, the ballot 
box being the medium for the expression of 
the consent of the governed; and 

Whereas total participation in the voting 
process is of the utmost importance, indeed, 
of critical importance, to the continued well- 
being of this country; and 

Whereas all barriers to total voting par- 
ticipation should be removed and no citizen 
otherwise qualified to vote should be denied 
that right because of his race, color, or na- 
tional origin, nor should any citizen be denied 
the right to vote because of outmoded resi- 
dency laws which have now long outlived 
their usefulness; and 

Whereas establishing voting qualifications 
has been historically a State matter; and 

Whereas State inaction in amending out- 
moded residency laws is more a matter of 
legislative inaction than deliberate policy: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that each of the several 
States should take immediate action to con- 
sider appropriate legislation to enable a per- 
son who has moved from that State and can- 
not yet qualify to vote in the State into 
which he has moved solely because he does 
not meet the residence requirements of the 
new State, to continue to vote in congres- 
sional and presidential elections in the State 
from which he has moved until he can meet 
the residence requirements in the new State. 
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On the point of presidential elections 
there is nothing new in my proposal. 
Many able Members of Congress, notably 
the late Senator Estes Kefauver and 
Senator Keating, have been active in this 
field. 

Including congressional and senatorial 
elections in my proposal is a new and not 
yet tried proposal. I have several reasons 
for including these elections; most im- 
portantly, I believe that every American 
citizen of voting age has a right to repre- 
sentation in Congress by a Senator or 
Representative, but unless he can vote 
for those offices he really cannot claim 
such representation. 

A second reason is more practical than 
theoretical. The respective States do not 
directly establish the qualifications for 
voters in their congressional and sena- 
torial elections, but do so indirectly when 
determining the qualifications for those 
eligible to vote in State elections of those 
who are to serve in the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. Thus, 
in order to change eligibility for voting in 
congressional elections, the States would 
also have to change their voting require- 
ments for their State legislatures. It is 
very unlikely that the States would do 
this, and I do not advocate that the 
States do this. This is why my proposal 
for a constitutional amendment takes 
the form that it does. I do not want to 
disturb purely local elections. This 
should not be done. Only a constitu- 
tional amendment can allow every quali- 
fied citizen to vote in congressional and 
senatorial elections without disturbing 
State and local elections. 

The argument that residence require- 
ments permit citizens newly arrived in 
a particular State time in which to be- 
come intelligently informed about local 
issues is not disturbed by my amendment. 
Voters would be casting their votes in 
districts with which they are familiar 
and from which they have only very re- 
cently moved. 

One other point remains to be made. 
Only in the most unusual circumstances 
would one be able to vote in more than 
one election under the provisions of this 
bill. The most stringent and restrictive 
residency requirements declared 2 years 
residency in order to vote. Since con- 
gressional elections are held every 2 
years, presidential elections every 4 
years, and senatorial elections every 2 
or 4 years, it is not likely that one citi- 
zen could cast ballots in two different 
States. 

There would be little danger of fraud. 
I would envisage that the procedures 
under this law would be similar to those 
in effect in Connecticut where, in order 
to vote by absentee ballots, former resi- 
dents must obtain an affidavit signed by 
an election official from their new place 
of residence stating that they cannot 
vote in that State due to residence re- 
quirements. 

Representative government demands 
not only that each citizen shall be rep- 
resented in the Government; but even 
more importantly, that each citizen shall 
have the right to participate in the selec- 
tion of those who are to govern him. To 
deprive any American of his voice in 
selecting members of his Government 
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simply because he has moved from one 
place to another within the boundaries 
of the United States is to deprive him 
of a basic privilege of citizenship. 

It is time that the Congress comes to 
grips with this problem. We must meet 
it head on. I urge this House to take 
prompt action on the proposals I have 
introduced. 


CALL FOR FAIRPLAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. JOHANSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, para- 
phrasing the opening statement of the 
editorial I am placing in the Recorp, “To 
avoid any misunderstanding—let me de- 
clare that Barry GOLDWATER is my can- 
didate.” 

The fact that Publisher John S. 
Knight, in his Editor’s Notebook com- 
ment published in yesterday’s Detroit 
Free Press, made it clear that he is not 
a supporter of Senator GOLDWATER lends 
further weight to what he has to say and 
is a tribute to Mr. Knight’s fairness. 

I believe Publisher Knight’s analysis 
of the treatment accorded Senator 
GOLDWATER by many of the columnists 
and commentators is not only eminently 
fair, but devastatingly objective and 
accurate. 

I further believe, as I stated in a re- 
cent newsletter to my constituents, that 
the function of the American two-party 
system is to provide maximum oppor- 
tunity for real choices and genuine alter- 
natives. I believe that “to deny or mini- 
mize—whether by design or default—this 
opportunity for such real choices can 
destroy or gravely weaken the two-party 
system, reduce elections to a futility, and 
seriously impair the ultimate safeguard 
against governmental power.” 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks and include extraneous matter, I 
insert the editorial by Mr. Knight. 
COMMENTATORS OUGHT TO PLAY FAIR, EVEN IF 

THEY Don’t LIKE GOLDWATER 

To avoid any misunderstanding of what I 
am about to say, let me declare that Barry 
GOLDWATER is not my candidate and I have 
done nothing to promote his presidential 
aspirations. 

But I do think the Arizona Senator is get- 
ting shabby treatment from most of the 
news media. 

Day after day, there are loud lamentations 
from the newspaper columnists to the effect 
that a GoLpwaTEer nomination will destroy 
the Republican Party. 

Their deep concern for the GOP’s future 
would be more persuasive if any consider- 
able number of them had ever voted for a 
Republican nominee, or perhaps, ever voted 
at all. 

In Life’s current issue, Walter Lippmann 


opines that, There is only one man who at 
this 11th hour can save the Republican 
Party from what may be an irreparable dis- 
aster, and that man is General Eisenhower.” 

Poor old Ike. He has sought to stay above 
what Lippmann calls “the sordid and sweaty 
battle of the politicians.” But they never 
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let him alone, and try to use the Eisenhower 
prestige for their own selfish ends. 

Last summer, Walter Lippmann said on 
“CBS Reports” that Barry GOLDWATER was 
the logical Republican presidential candidate 
for 1964 if the Republicans really wanted to 
test the issues and give the voters a real 
choice. 

It was not long before Lippmann had a 
change of heart and declared GOLDWATER to 
be a “radical reactionary.” He said GOLD- 
WATER’S views “are a vast confusion and a 
recipe for panic * * * the Republican Party 
would be a shambles after a GOLDWATER 
nomination.” 

Lippmann now daclares that the GoLp- 
WATER “adventurers” want “to seize and use 
the old historic name and the political assets 
of the Republican Party * * * to take over 
and make over the party.” 

This is an idle charge since GoLDWATER’S 
Republican colleagues in the Senate selected 
him as chairman of their campaign commit- 
tee for 5 years. In 1960, GOLDWATER made 
200 speeches for the Nixon-Lodge ticket. 

Raymond Moley reminds us that when 
Go.tpwaTer resigned from this post last year, 
his fellow Republican Senators gave him a 
glowing resolution of appreciation. 

The record would indicate that Barry 
GOLDWATER is less of an adventurer than the 
gutless wonders who were willing to let Nel- 
son Rockefeller take him on singlehanded 
while they stood by hoping to pick up the 
marbles. 

Of the syndicated columnists, I can think 
of only a few who are not savagely cutting 
down Senator GOLDWATER day after day. 

Some of the television commentators dis- 
cuss GOLDWATER with evident disdain and 
contempt. Editorial cartoonists portray him 
as belonging to the Neanderthal age, or as a 
relic of the 19th century. 

It is the fashion of editorial writers to 
persuade themselves that Gorpwarxn's fol- 
lowers are either “kooks” or Birchers. 

This is simply not so. The Goldwater 
movement represents a mass protest by con- 
servatively minded people against foreign aid, 
excessive welfare, high taxes, foreign policy, 
and the concentration of power in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

These people are, as Don Shoemaker, of the 
Miami Herald has said, those many Ameri- 
cans who are “weary with the present, fear- 
some of the future and enamored of the 
past.” 

They are also those Americans who yearn 
for solutions to what are actually insoluble 
problems. They are those Americans who 
tend to oversimplify issues and demand an 
end to our ever recurring crises. 

Senator GoLDWATER’S adherents may fall to 
understand the nature of world change and 
the significance of our social revolution at 
home. 

Yet their love of country and patriotism 
cannot be impugned. If they are mistaken 
in their concepts of modern times and like 
not what they see, this is their undeniable 
right. 

And so it is with GOLDWATER. His vote 
against the civil rights bill and his public 
attitudes on TVA, the United Nations, rela- 
tions with Russia, and the war in South Viet- 
nam may give us pause but he has the right 
to be heard on these questions, 

As Columnist Robert G. Spivack has said: 
“Whether or not GOLDWATER should be Presi- 
dent, he is entitled, as spokesman for one seg- 
ment of American political thought, to a fair 
hearing. Fair play is an inherent part of 
the American political tradition, and those 
who violate that tradition do so at their own 

rik” 

Verne superior attitude displayed toward 
GOLDWATER by so many columnists and com- 
mentators is already resulting in a backlash 
of sympathy toward the man from Arizona. 

When these “opinion makers” refer dis- 
dainfully to “the kind of people” who were 
for GotpwaTer in California, they insult the 
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intelligence of more than a million voters 
who said with their ballots that they didn’t 
want Governor Rockefeller as the Republican 
candidate. 

The pundits who are presently proclaiming 
that a GoLpwaTER nomination will hopelessly 
divide the Republican Party should be fair 
enough to concede that precisely the same 
division will occur if he is not nominated. 
And they couldn't care less. 

The fact that Senator GoLDWATER enjoys 
such a long lead over his rivals in delegate 
strength would indicate that some people 
must like him. 

He holds this advantage because he fought 
for it and won. The other candidates, ex- 
cluding Rockefeller, meekly declined the 
issue. 

Gov. William Scranton’s challenge to GOLD- 
WATER is to be welcomed. His belated bid 
for the nomination insures discussion of all 
issues prior to the convention. This can be 
informative and useful. 

But I fail to understand why the hesitant 
gentleman from Harrisburg is suddenly the 
hero of the hour in most of the press, and 
GOLDWATER the party leper. 

There was certainly nothing in Governor 
Scranton’s performance at the recent gover- 
nors’ conference which would suggest that he 
is the strong, decisive character now being 
portrayed in the public prints. 

Some editors are disturbed because BARRY 
GOLDWATER is teeing off on the newspapers 
and other news media for failing to present 
the news of his candidacy fairly and ob- 
jectively. I can’t say that I blame him. He 
hasn't had a fair shake. 


GRADUATION ADDRESS, INDUS- 
TRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED 
FORCES, 1964 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is singu- 
larly appropriate that the graduation 
address for the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces in 1964 was by Hon. W. J. 
McNeil, former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense and Comptroller of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and now president of 
the Grace Lines. 

Admiral McNeil’s record of experience 
in banking, business, and publishing, in 
the Navy and Defense Department, is 
distinguished and entitles his views to 
great weight. 

I like especially two points of the ad- 
dress: his emphasis on the dangers of 
“yes men” in the Armed Forces and the 
necessity for high civilian officials to 
learn to evaluate military judgment. 
The indicated address follows: 
GRADUATION ADDRESS, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF 

THE ARMED Forcrs, 1964 
(By W. J. McNeil) 

General Schomburg, distinguished guests, 
faculty, gentlemen of the student body, it 
was a great honor for each of you to have 
been selected to attend this school, It is a 
still greater honor to be graduating today, 
and I consider it a unique privilege to be able 
to join with you in this graduation ceremony. 

You have had the opportunity of a year’s 
study seldom available in the business world 
or elsewhere for that matter. To many an 
individual, this year would be something to 
cherish all one’s life and many a commercial 
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enterprise could well and profitably under- 
take such a program. 

With a year’s hard but satisfying work be- 
hind you, you may properly return to your 
careers with pride and a sense of accomplish- 
ment. Certainly, you go to your new duties 
better equipped to contribute to the solution 
of the problems of national security. 

Postwar, James Forrestal, then Secretary 
of the Navy, felt deeply that a true way to 
achieve a more effective military establish- 
ment was to create an environment where 
responsible officers of each of the military 
services—together with a leavening of senior 
people from other Government agencies— 
might live and work together in an academic 
atmosphere of the broadest character. He 
collaborated with Secretary of War Stimson 
in broadening the field of the industrial col- 
lege, and in establishing the National War 
College, your sister school across the way. 
While the industrial college had a long and 
illustrious career under Army cognizance it 
is gratifying to see the results of this effort 
to broaden its fleld and encouraging to find 
the close and cooperative relationship that 
exists between these two senior schools today. 

It is often the habit of a graduation 
speaker to compare the problems that faced 
graduates of other years, Let us look at 
those that existed at the time that the col- 
lege was first identified as the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces. There were 
many grievous problems confronting the Na- 
tion. Greece was fighting the Communist 
insurrection; Iran was being pressed by 
Stalin for an oil agreement; Turkey was 
under direct Soviet pressure; Hungary had 
just succumbed to the Communists and 
freedom in Czechoslovakia was being rapidly 
undermined; Britain was virtually bankrupt; 
Italy was near chaos, the De Gasperi gov- 
ernment, Italy’s eighth since the liberation, 
was under violent attack by the Commu- 
nists; the Yugoslavs were threatening the 
free territory of Trieste; south China was 
hard pressed and the unification of Korea 
had reached a stalemate. 

Many of the problems of that day were 
solved. Economies of many of those coun- 
tries are at new high levels. In many, po- 
litical stability—then only a distant goal— 
has been achieved. Today, the names and 
some of the problems are different, but they 
are no less in significance, Then, as now, 
the broad viewpoint, the mutual under- 
standing and the trained mind offer the best 
chance for successful solutions, 

The Department of Defense must ever be 
more dependent upon those who are com- 
petent in matters you have studied here. 
With rising costs, increasing complexity of 
equipment, greater problems of logistic sup- 
port, those in charge must have adequate 
knowledge and background to insure effec- 
tiveness. 

The present tendency to increasingly 
greater civilian control, over both defense 
planning and execution, must be tempered 
by an increasingly skilled and competent 
officer corps. The need was never greater for 
fully professional men. There is a necessity 
for the realism of the true professional. 

Civilian control is a principle, of course, 
that underlies our military forces. But com- 
patible with this must be recognition of the 
fact that the most effective defense estab- 
lishment is one where the skills and talents 
which can be found only among uniformed 
personnel, are integrated with other skills 
which normally are more highly developed 
in civilian enterprises, 

The military must accept the fact that 
participation in more precise and objective 
ways of service and joint planning is now an 
essential element of their military profession 
and their duty. On the part of civilian au- 
thority, there must be an enlightened atti- 
tude toward acceptance of advice in planning 
and in operations, together with an under- 
standing of what it takes beyond material 
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resources to build and direct fighting forces, 
They must learn to evaluate military judg- 
ment. 

Our national defense is as much a matter 
of strong and dynamic ideas as it is weap- 
ons systems, bases, and manpower. If we 
lack a wealth of ideas, our wealth of the 
material means of defense will be meaning- 
less. 

These ideas must be cultivated at every 
level of our defense system. They must be 
encouraged and must flow with relative free- 
dom to the very top levels of government 
where they can compete for acceptance. 

Recently, there seems to be a dangerous 
tendency in our defense to try to anticipate 
what is wanted from the top and then sup- 
ply it. In this kind of “give me what I 
want” atmosphere we lose many valuable 
ideas and the benefit of many points of view, 
each based on a particular perspective and 
framework of experience. And perhaps, of 
greater importance, well-trained and incisive 
people are discouraged from further at- 
tempts at unpatterned thinking. 

Not only is it important to encourage this 
upward thrvst of ideas in order to select and 
implement the best but it is also important 
that we use this process to develop alternate 
raeans of action. Circumstances and tech- 
nology are moving too rapidly for us to rely 
on any single concept as the “only” or the 
“ultimate” means of national defense. In 
our arsenal of ideas there must be material 
that can be adapted and used to meet any 
threat and varied circumstances. The speed 
at which these technological changes and 
shifting circumstances occur make the need 
for the free development of ideas even more 
imperative. 

The proof of these maxims is all around us. 
Many a business, nation, civilization les 
buried because there were too many people 
saying “yes” when they should have been 
presenting vigorously alternate views and 
ideas. 

Over the years I have been impressed by 
the quality of many of the reports coming 
from the several committees of students. 
They have shown original and provocative 
thinking. In fact, some have been so timely 
and dealt so competently with problems that 
were so troublesome that it was a great 
temptation not to ask that they be made 
available for staff use in the Government. 
As a matter of fact, and as an exception, one 
report was so outstanding that Secretary 
Wilson and Admiral Radford made it “re- 
quired” reading for senior civilian and mili- 
tary officials in the Pentagon. While the 
college is right in taking the position that 
such reports should not generally be circu- 
lated outside the school, I fervently hope 
that ideas of the kind introduced in such 
studies are injected into the workstream 
from your new duty stations. 

In the high tradition of this college, you 
have been able to let your mind range over 
a wide variety of complex problems in this 
business of defense. Yours has been the 
task, as Admiral Macdonald said on open- 
ing day, of learning to appreciate the inter- 
dependence, one upon the other, of all the 
varied components of our overall national 
strength. 

I am sure that many outstanding lec- 
turers who have appeared before you have 
made you more aware of the political and 
economic factors that affect military deci- 
sions. You have had the opportunity—both 
factual and psychological—to examine more 
freely the elements that foster economic 
growth and stability in a free enterprise 
economy such as ours. You know that mili- 
tary policy can never be divorced from eco- 
nomie and fiscal policy. You are better able 
to realize the value of the proper manage- 
ment of resources and the importance of 
sound judgment in their allocation and use. 
There is no more unproductive way of spend- 
ing money and wasting resources than to 
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undertake programs which lack supervision 
and skill in the preparation or which are 
unwisely directed. 

Wise old Benjamin Franklin wrote a para- 
ble on this point which is worth repeating. 
He describes “how to make a striking sundial 
by which not only a man’s own family, but 
all his neighbors for 10 miles round, may 
know what o’clock it is, when the sun shines, 
without seeing the dial. 

“Choose an open place in your yard or 
garden, on which the sun may shine all day 
without any impediment from trees or build- 
ings. On the ground, mark out your hour 
lines, making room enough for the guns. 
On the line for 1 o’clock, place one gun; on 
the 2 o'clock line two guns, and so of the 
rest. The guns must all be charged with 
powder, but ball is unnecessary. Your style 
must have 12 burning glasses annexed to it, 
and be so arranged that the sun shining 
through the glasses, one after the other, shall 
cause the focus or burning spot to fall on 
the hour line of one for example, at 1 o'clock, 
and there kindle a train of gunpowder that 
shall fire one gun. At 2 o’clock, a focus 
shall fall on the hour line of two, and kindle 
another train that shall discharge two guns 
successively; and so of the rest. 

“Note, there must be 78 guns in all, 
Thirty-two-pounders will be best for this 
use; but 18-pounders may do, and will cost 
less, aS well as use less powder. Note, also, 
that the chief expense will be the powder, for 
the cannons once bought will, with care, last 
100 years. 

“Note, moreover, that there will be a great 
saving of powder in cloudy days. 

“Kind reader, me thinks I hear thee say, 
that is indeed a good thing to know how the 
time passes, but this kind of dial, notwith- 
standing the above-mentioned savings, would 
be very expensive, and the cost greater than 
the advantage. Thou art wise, my friend, 
to be so considerate beforehand; some fools 
would not have found out so much, till they 
had made the dial and tried it. Let all such 
learn that many a private and many a public 
project is like this striking dial, great cost 
for little profit.” 

The points to remember are that you are 
the trustees of the confidence and support 
which the public gives you; that there is the 
wrong way and the right way to size up and 
approach a problem; that objective analysis 
as well as competent performance are your 
duty; that no degree of genius or expertise 
is too great to be challenged and that ideas 
should be filtered through the only policy 
computer yet devised—the minds of respon- 
sible leaders. 

As General Wheeler pointed out to last 
year’s graduation class: “You have had the 
opportunity to attain a broad viewpoint and 
to develop a trained mind which Clausewitz 
said is essential to survive in the element of 
war.” May you continue to develop these 
attributes, for they are essential to our Nation 
and its safety. 

You take with you from this college, a 
knowledge of the close relationship between 
command and management. In fact, in 
many fields these terms are almost synony- 
mous. You know the great progress that the 
theory and capabilities of the management 
of resources has made in the military services 
since World War II. You are aware of the 
dangers of overmanagement and overcontrol. 
You will avoid situations where the com- 
puter becomes the master—not the servant, 
because you know the value of people and 
the application of judgment. You know that 
technology can fail, but leadership as char- 
acterized by the individual, must not. With 
this background, you have an unusual oppor- 
tunity for service. 

This college has given you the unequaled 
ability of knowing each other and those you 
serve. The mutual understanding and the 
broadened viewpoint that must be a product 
of your year here, will be reflected in your 
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future service. I would hope that these 
qualities are never lost as you again become 
involved in the day-to-day problems of com- 
mand and staff. 

From every viewpoint, you return to other 
duties with greatly enhanced qualities for 
service to your country, and as you go, I con- 
gratulate you and your family and wish each 
of you good fortune and success. 

JUNE 9, 1964. 


SUGAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that another voice of 
the consumer has been heard on the 
sugar question, and again it is a voice 
asking for legislation to permit the do- 
mestic sugar-producing industry to mar- 
ket the sugar that has been produced 
and is being produced at the urgent 
request of the Government—because of 
the continuing need of American con- 
sumers for ample supplies of sugar at 
reasonable prices. 

In the special order of June 8, Mr. 
Speaker, I spoke briefly of how the con- 
sumer interest would be served by such 
legislation. This report to my colleagues 
today is, therefore, an extension of my 
comments during that special order. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to report that the 
National Confectioners Association, 
meeting recently in New York City at the 
association’s 8lst annual convention, 
adopted a policy statement asking for 
legislation that would provide for un- 
limited marketing of all domestically 
produced sugar during this year and the 
following 2 years, and asking for sub- 
stantial permanent quota increases for 
domestic sugar producers. 

The National Confectioners Associa- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, is one of the oldest 
and most respected of all industry orga- 
nizations in the United States. It is 
nationwide. Its members manufacture 
85 percent of all the candy that is made 
in this country. This is one of the larg- 
est sugar-consuming groups in the 
United States. The National Confec- 
tioners Association has made a thorough 
study of the sugar question, and the 
sugar-supply problem as it affects con- 
sumers. To supplement the study the 
association itself has made, a panel dis- 
cussion on the sugar question was pre- 
sented at the annual convention in New 
York City, with speakers representing 
all views taking part. On the panel 
were representatives of sugar brokers, 
cane sugar refiners, the cane sugar 
molasses industry, former Cuban inter- 
ests, and the producers of beet sugar. 
After the seven members of the panel 
presented their statements, they were 
subjected to questioning from the asso- 
ciation membership for nearly an hour. 

I am sure that no other industrial 
sugar-consuming group in the Nation has 
made a more thorough and determined 
effort to obtain for its members and to 
present to its members such a complete 
and objective view of the sugar picture— 
so the members could arrive at their own 
decisions, and express those decisions in 
association policy. It is my understand- 
ing that after the panel of outside sugar 
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experts, representing all points of view, 
presented their discussion, the members 
of the association went into executive 
session, and thoroughly discussed the 
question again among themselves. And 
only then was the sugar policy statement 
of the National Confectioners Associa- 
tion officially determined and adopted. 

It should be noted that for this group 
of sugar consumers the supply and price 
of sugar are matters of no small mo- 
ment—they are vital factors in the con- 
duct of their businesses. I am sure that 
for no other group of industrial users of 
sugar is the sugar content of the final 
product, for each unit, higher than for 
our Nation’s candymakers. This gives 
additional significance to the confection- 
ery industry’s conclusion, reached after 
weighing all the factors, that greater 
reliance on domestically produced sugar 
is in their interest as sugar consumers. 

It should also be noted that the Na- 
tional Confectioners Association’s policy 
statement urges more marketing of do- 
mestically produced sugar than the bills 
now pending in the Congress. My bill, 
and the similar bills introduced by my 
distinguished colleagues, would increase 
the basic quotas of the domestic beet 
sugar and mainland cane sugar produc- 
ing industries—but the confectioners, in 
addition to urging such basic quota in- 
creases, also urge unlimited marketing of 
domestically produced sugar for 1964, 
1965, and 1966. 

Mr. Speaker, since the candy manufac- 
turers’ policy statement makes other pro- 
posals concerning the sugar program 
which the Members of this body will 
want to see, I ask permission to insert 
at this point in the Record the entire 
statement. It is brief. 

POLICY STATEMENTS ADOPTED BY THE MEMBER- 
SHIP OF THE NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS 
ASSOCIATION AT ITs 818 ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, JUNE 10, 1964, NEw YORK CITY 

SUGAR 

The confectionery industry seeks to obtain 
for the manufacturers of confectionery, as 
well as all other sugar users, an adequate 
supply of sugar at a fair price to consumers 
in all parts of the United States. The provi- 
sions of the existing Sugar Act fall far short 
of accomplishing this objective. The follow- 
ing are recommended: 

1. Allow unrestricted marketings of domes- 
tically produced sugar during 1964, 1965, and 
1966. In addition there should be provided 
a substantial increase in the regular quota 
for the domestic sugar producing industry. 
With the tight price situation in the world 
market, which, in turn, affects the domestic 
market when the world price is near or high- 
er than the U.S. price, it is in the interest of 
U.S. consumers to obtain as large a portion 
of sugar as is possible from domestic produc- 
ing sources. The greater our U.S. demands 
are on the world market, the more this price 
will be stimulated with an adverse price ef- 
fect in the United States. 

Also, increased marketings of sugar in the 
United States are necessary in the interest of 
consumers to promote free competition in 
the marketplace and to prevent monopolistic 
pricing. Unrestricted marketings would en- 
able consumers in all parts of the country to 
have a more equal opportunity in acquiring 
their sugar supplies on an equitable and 
competitive basis. 

2. The current global quota concept of the 
Sugar Act should be replaced by individual 
country quotas as a source of obtaining that 
portion of our regular sugar needs, which are 
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of foreign origin. Only if a country is as- 
sured of a regular market in the United 
States when world prices are lower than the 
U.S. price will such country be willing to sell 
in the U.S. market when the world market 
price is higher than the U.S. price. 

3. Global quota sugars should continue to 
be acquired, but under different circum- 
stances and for a different purpose. With the 
formerly almost unlimited supply of sugar 
from Cuba no longer available, the United 
States should maintain its own reserve. 
This should be done by authorizing the De- 
partment of Agriculture to acquire and ware- 
house approximately 2 million tons of raw 
sugar. Such sugar should be obtained only 
when it may be purchased on the world mar- 
ket for a price at least 1 cent per pound be- 
low the domestic price. There should not be 
authority to release such sugar from stock- 
pile until and when the U.S. spot raw price 
is one-fourth of 1 cent per pound above the 
price objective of the Sugar Act. In addition, 
when such sugar is released from stockpile, 
the storage charges incurred by the Govern- 
ment should be added to the price for which 
the Government releases the sugar, not to ex- 
ceed 1 cent per pound. 

Congress is urged to act without delay to 
amend the Sugar Act in accordance with 
these recommendations. 


Of course, Mr. Speaker, in order to 
permit the domestic sugar-producing in- 
dustry to market its increased produc- 
tion, and thus to benefit the consumers 
of America, we will have to pass legisla- 
tion. There are several bills which would 
achieve increases in the basic beet sugar 
and mainland cane quotas now reposing 
in the Committee on Agriculture, of 
which I am privileged to be a member. 
We could and should begin considera- 
tion of those bills immediately. And 
there is nothing on the committee cal- 
endar that would prevent us from doing 
so. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I was shocked 
and surprised to see in the press one day 
last week, a report of an interview with 
an influential member of that commit- 
tee, who said, according to the press re- 
port, that the best that could be achieved 
in sugar legislation this session would be 
a simple 1-year extension of the foreign 
quotas in the present Sugar Act, with no 
33 for the domestic quotas in the 

W. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what would such 
a simple extension do? 

It would continue to force our con- 
sumers to depend for 40 percent of their 
sugar supplies on foreign countries— 
some of them threatened with revolu- 
tion—in a world in which reserve stocks 
are dangerously low, a world in which 
production for the current crop year will 
fall short of consumption by about a 
million tons. 

It would deprive American consumers 
of access to sugar which has been pro- 
duced and is being produced right here 
in the continental United States. 

It would force a continued accumula- 
tion of sugar supplies representing the 
additional production the domestic pro- 
ducing industry has achieved at the ex- 
press request, the urgent request, of the 
Government of the United States. 

An extension of the foreign side of the 
law without change would also continue 
the so-called “global quota” which I un- 
derstand is anathema to the member 
who was quoted in the news dispatch. 


June 22 


Now what were the reasons given for 
saying that full consideration of sugar 
legislation could not be given during this 
session of the Congress? 

The member was quoted as saying that 
only a simple extension was possible be- 
cause the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment had not yet come forth with its 
recommendation—there still seemed to 
be lack of full agreement between the 
Departments of Agriculture and State— 
and also because the sugar industry itself 
was not in agreement. Such reasons are 
inconsequential, to say the least. 

Can this body consider only legislation 
on which full agreement has been 
reached in the executive branch? Can 
this body consider legislation only on 
which the competing interests involved, 
outside Government, have reached full 
agreement? 

I say a resounding “no” to both those 
questions. I am not afraid of con- 
troversy on the floor of the House, and I 
am sure the great majority of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues are not afraid of 
controversy. It is a strange philosophy, 
indeed, that propounds the argument 
that we cannot even consider legislation 
unless there is full agreement on it out- 
side the Congress. The long and dis- 
tinguished history of this body shows 
that engaging in controversy is one of its 
outstanding characteristics—and by 
thrashing out divergent views through 
vigorous debate we in this body have 
contributed immeasurably to the welfare 
of our great country. 

So the argument that we cannot con- 
sider legislation because there is not full 
agreement on the shape of that legisla- 
tion is, it seems to me, a false argument, 
a subterfuge proposed for other pur- 
poses. 

Let us see who would be hurt by and 
who would benefit from a simple 1-year 
extension of the foreign side of the pres- 
ent law. 

As I have pointed out, it is plain that 
the consumers of the United States would 
be hurt. It is also plain that the domes- 
tic sugar-producing industry would be 
hurt, because it would be forced to carry 
excess stocks it could not legally sell, and 
this in turn would force drastic acreage 
reductions. 

A simple l-year extension of the for- 
eign side of the act would benefit the cane 
sugar refiners, who would maintain their 
present monopoly of 70 percent of the 
total U.S. sugar market for another year; 
and such an extension would benefit the 
foreign sugar interests who would deign 
to sell to us under the global quota pro- 
vision. But such an extension would not 
be in the interests of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to direct the 
attention of my distinguished colleagues 
to the immortal words of Daniel Webster, 
graven above your rostrum—words at 
which we look every day but all too often 
do not see—words which we should now 
heed, and act upon: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 


may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


1964 


WILL THE FEDERAL URBAN RE- 
NEWAL COMMISSIONER BUILD A 
FOURTH STADIUM IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA WHILE MILLIONS OF AMER- 
ICANS DESPERATELY NEED GOOD 
HOUSING? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago in a newspaper interview, I in- 
dicated my opposition to the attempt by 
Philadelphia municipal officials to obtain 
funds—in the millions of dollars—from 
the Federal Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion for the purpose of constructing a 
fourth stadium. 

Today, William L. Slayton, Federal Ur- 
ban Renewal Commissioner, will tour the 
site of the proposed stadium. The ques- 
tions which must be asked are: Will the 
Federal Urban Renewal Commissioner 
build a fourth stadium in Philadelphia 
while millions of Americans desperately 
need good housing? How can the pro- 
vision of a fourth stadium in Philadelphia 
by means of the Federal urban renewal 
program be justified? What possible 
connection does such a project have 
with the national housing policy? Why 
is a fourth stadium necessary? 

At the present time Philadelphia has 
three stadiums of adequate size and seat- 
ing capacity: Connie Mack Stadium, the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Franklin 
Field, and the Municipal Stadium. 
These stadiums are unoccupied much of 
the time. The owner of one stadium has 
offered it to the city for a nominal sum. 
If a fourth stadium is necessary, why 
should funds provided by the Congress 
to rehouse slumdwellers be used in its 
construction? Is not the provision of a 
fourth stadium more properly a func- 
tion of private enterprise, since the 
principal users of the new stadium are 
highly profitable ball teams? 

There would seem to be more pressing 
needs in Philadelphia. Newspapers of 
Philadelphia have called attention to a 
new 2-year program to enforce housing 
code requirements within the city. Con- 
sidering the size and extent of Philadel- 
phia’s slums, this new program should 
be, if properly organized, of sufficient 
size to provide much more construction 
activity and jobs than will result from 
the building of a new stadium. 

Philadelphia residents opposed to this 
proposal to burden them and all other 
American taxpayers, including slumdwel- 
lers, with the cost of a fourth stadium 
have protested to the Federal Urban Re- 
newal Commissioner. In a letter to Com- 
missioner Slayton the directors of the 
Powelton Village Development Asso- 
ciates, Inc., said the proposed stadium 
would cut property values in an area 
which has been built up with Federal 
assistance, and would be incompatible 
with the renewal program already begun 
in the University City area of West Phila- 
delphia. The directors said, too, that 
they were disturbed by reports that 
Philadelphia city officials are about to 
propose to the Federal Urban Renewal 
Administration that three renewal areas 
are to be combined, and gerrymandered, 
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with the proposed stadium site to make 
the stadium proposal more acceptable to 
the Federal Government. 

In a recent speech in the Senate a lead- 
ing proponent strongly denied that there 
was any “extravagance, waste, favorit- 
ism, graft, and corruption in the Fed- 
eral urban renewal program,” but said 
that mistakes have been made in rede- 
veloping cities under the Federal urban 
renewal program. 

Perhaps this administration, interested 
as it is in poverty, will come to the con- 
clusion that providing a fourth stadium 
in Philadelphia by means of the Federal 
urban renewal program is a mistake. 
On the other hand, it may not, in view 
of the current proposal to provide a new 
home for the New York Stock Exchange 
by means of the Federal urban renewal 
program. Perhaps the Federal Urban 
Renewal Commissioner will find that this 
fourth stadium can be justified as di- 
rectly in line with the national housing 
policy to provide decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing for every American family. 
Perhaps the Philadelphia Phillies and 
the Philadelphia Eagles—both highly 
profitable private enterprises—which 
are being pressured by Philadelphia city 
officials to use this fourth stadium, need 
a decent, safe, and sanitary home. 
Maybe the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram was intended by the Congress to 
be a vehicle for providing new homes for 
athletic teams and stock exchanges, but 
I have never understood this to be the 
case. If these projects are approved by 
the Federal Urban Renewal Commis- 
sioner, perhaps President Johnson will 
undertake to explain to all American tax- 
payers, including our slumdwellers, at an 
early date, why they should help pay 
for this fourth stadium in Philadelphia, 
as well as for a new home for the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

A recent business newsletter declared 
that there is big money to be made in 
the housing program. The fourth sta- 
dium in Philadelphia would seem to be 
adequate proof that this is so. I read 
in the June 22, 1964, issue of Scope, 
the Washington newsletter of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, 
that the House Housing Subcommittee 
may make a tour of up to 15 cities before 
elections to study housing programs, 
FHA foreclosures, and urban renewal. 
It would seem to me that the matter of 
the big money to be made in the housing 
program also should be made a part of 
the agenda on this tour of the House 
Housing Subcommittee, and the place 
to begin this phase of the study would 
be Philadelphia and its fourth stadium 
urban renewal project, and the New York 
Stock Exchange project. 

I am enclosing articles from Philadel- 
phia’s leading newspapers, for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues, on this stadium 
project. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Sunday Bulle- 
tin, June 14, 1964] 
Tate Faces UPHILL FIGHT IN COUNCIL PUTTING 
Over His New STADIUM PLAN 
(By Philip Fine) 

Mayor Tate faces an uphill battle Tuesday 
when he asks the Democratic majority in 
city council to support his plan for a sports 
stadium at 30th and Arch Streets. 
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The 13 councilmen haye taken no public 
stand in deference to Tate’s request for a 
chance to present his case for the project 
personally. 

This presentation will be made in a closed 
luncheon meeting Tuesday in the Warwick 
Hotel. 

SOME OPPOSED 

However, a number of the councilmen 
privately have questioned parts of Tate’s plan 
and some have said they are opposed. 

On Friday Tate conceded there was opposi- 
tion in council but said it was “a minority 
point of view” expressed by councilmen who 
“do not like sports.” He was hopeful that 
this opposition could be overcome. 

Council approval is required before the 
city can join with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and its partners to construct the $25 million, 
60,000-seat stadium-on-stilts. Democrats 
hold 13 of the 17 council seats. 

The four Republican councilmen are not 
invited to the Tuesday caucus. Opposition 
to the stadium project has been reported 
among them, too. 

NEW PACKAGE 

Some of the objections raised by council- 
men may have been dispelled by the new 
33 package Tate proposed last Wednes- 


N were unhappy with the 
original plan which would have made the 
PRR and its partners the owners of the 
stadium, 

They also challenged the tax-exempt status 
proposed for a privately owned stadium, and 
the possibility of direct city contributions to 
buy air rights over the PRR tracks for $4 
million. 

AUTHORITY BONDS 

Tate now is proposing that the Redevelop- 
ment Authority be the owner of both the 
stadium and the air rights on which it would 
be built. 

The tax-exempt status would be applied to 
a publicly owned facility. 

His plan calls for the Redevelopment Au- 
thority to issue $16 million of bonds to com- 
plete the financing of the project. The sta- 
dium would be leased to the Stadium Corp., 
set up by the PRR group, which in turn 
would lease to the “Phillies” and “Eagles.” 

The Stadium Corp. would put up an addi- 
tional $13 million. The only direct city con- 
tribution would be for $6 million of access 
roads. 

Rentals and a 25-cent surcharge on ad- 
missions would be used to repay the Redevel- 
opment Authority bonds. Annual payments 
on the bonds would be guaranteed by the 
Stadium Corp., and secondarily by the city 
to keep the interest rate down. 

OPPOSITION’S VIEW 

There is some feeling in council against the 
city making any contribution to a stadium 
for professional baseball or football teams. 

Tate has contended that Philadelphia 
needs professional sports and that the teams 
will leave unless a modern facility is pro- 
vided, as other cities have done. The “Phil- 
lies” have set a July 1 deadline for a firm 
peo came P on whether a stadium will be 

uilt. 

Some councilmen who are questioning 
Tate’s plan say they agree with him that a 
stadium is needed. 

They say that if they find that they can- 
not support his plan, they intend to provide 
such alternatives as rehabilitation of Con- 
nie Mack Stadium or using sites in Fair- 
mount Park, Broad Street and Lehigh Ave- 
nue, or Broad Street and Pattison Avenue. 
[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Sunday Bul- 

letin, June 14, 1964] 
POWELTON UNIT PROTESTS TO UNITED STATES 
ON STADIUM 

Opponents of the proposed 30th Street 

sports stadium have protested to the Federal 
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Government that the project would cut prop- 
erty values in an area built up with Govern- 
ment assistance. 

Powelton Village Development Associates, 
Inc., said the proposed stadium would be 
incompatible with the renewal program al- 
ready begun in the University City area of 
West Philadelphia. 

The corporation voiced its complaint in 
a letter to William L. Slayton, Commissioner 
of the Urban Renewal Administration. 

It said the directors of the corporation 
“are disturbed by reports that Philadelphia 
city officials are about to propose to your 
agency that three renewal areas here be 
combined with the proposed stadium site 
at 30th Street to perhaps make the stadium 
proposal more acceptable to the Urban Re- 
newal Administration.” 

The directors said they were dismayed 
that city officials, after showing themselves 
to be responsible in laying out the three 
original renewal areas, could later lump 
them in with the stadium proposal. 

“We feel that including a sports stadium 
in this cluster would negate progress al- 
ready made here and would amount to little 
more than an effort to gerrymander the 
urban renewal program.” 

Powelton Village, the letter continued, 
was certified by the urban renewal agency 
for FHA financing as a nonassisted rehabil- 
itation district. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
June 19, 1964] 
POWELTON NEIGHBORS ASK STATE To PROBE 
STADIUM PLAN 


(By C. Allen Keith) 


The Powelton Village fund on Thursday 
filed formal requests with the general State 
authority and the State bureau of commu- 
nity development asking for an investiga- 
tion of the Philadelphia Redevelopment Au- 
thority’s “role in the railroad stadium deal.” 

At the same time, the fund filed another 
request with Joseph Sharfsin, chairman of 
the State public utility commission, to in- 
vestigate the “role of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to set up a straw corporation” to oper- 
ate the proposed 60,000-seat stadium at 30th 
and Arch Streets. 

Hilburn Harbidge, builder and acting 
chairman of the fund's steering committee, 
also charged that the straw corporation— 
Stadium Corp—proposed by the railroad, 
Madison Square Garden Corp., and McCloskey 
& Co. would be “liable unto itself” and not 
backed by the credit of the railroad or the 
other two firms. 

Harbidge’s announcement followed by 
several hours a caucus of the 13 Democratic 
majority members of the city council in city 
hall. At this meeting it was decided that 
the councilmen would meet with Jerry Wol- 
man, Philadelphia Eagles owner, and Robert 
R. M. Carpenter, owner of the Phillies, next 
Thursday. The ball teams are prospective 
tenants of the stadium. 

Next Friday, the Democratic majority will 
meet with Thomas D. McBride and Robert 
B. Wolf, counsel for the Powelton Village 
fund. The Powelton Village fund is com- 
posed of six organizations in West Phila- 
delphia. The group engaged McBride and 
his legal partners to block the stadium in 
court on the ground it would be detrimental 
to the Village community. 

Harbidge said his formal request to the 
GSA and the bureau of community develop- 
ment asks the agencies to answer three 
questions: 

1. Does the Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority have the right to become partners 
with a private enterprise such as the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad? 

“2. Does the redevelopment authority 
have the right to purchase ‘air rights’ over 
the 30th Street tracks of the railroad? 

“3. “Does the redevelopment authority 
have the right to hold title for 40 years to 
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these ‘air rights’ and the proposed stadium 
structure?” 

Harbidge also said his group had filed pro- 
tests with the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion in Washington and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The railroad, through the redevelopment 
authority, is attempting to have 94 acres of 
tracks declared “eligible” for an urban re- 
newal or slum clearance program in conjunc- 
tion with the stadium construction. 

Harbidge said his group informed the URA 
that the railroad’s application for the 
stadium project represented “subterfuge” and 
that the road’s “real interest” was in URA 
clearance to permit construction of apart- 
ments and office buildings over the tracks 
as a “redevelopment program.” 

Under the original proposal introduced by 
the Citizens’ Council of City Planning, drawn 
up by Frederick Sass, PRR economist and a 
member of citizens’ council, the stadium 
project would seek $4 million from the Fed- 
eral Government and the city of Philadel- 
phia to buy the “air rights.” 

In this arrangement, the URA would put 
up $2.7 million and the city $1.3 million. 
The original proposal also called for creation 
of a stadium authority by city council to 
float a $12 million bond issue to defray about 
half of the $25 million cost of the outdoor 
arena. 

The Stadium Corp. would provide $13 mil- 
lion of the stadium cost while the city 
would provide $6 million from its capital 
fund for access streets. 

However, on June 10, Mayor James H. J. 
Tate introduced a “parallel proposal” which 
scrapped the stadium authority idea. Tate's 
new plan would require the redevelopment 
authority to float a $16 million bond issue 
to raise the $12 for stadium construction 
costs and $4 million for “air rights.” 

The city still would be required to spend 
$6 million for streets and the Stadium Corp. 
$13 million as its share. The redevelop- 
ment authority would own the air rights and 
the stadium for 40 years or until the bonds 
were paid off. 

Under both the “original” and “parallel” 
proposals suggested by Tate, the stadium 
property owned by the redevelopment au- 
thority would be exempt from real estate 
taxes. Tate, however, said the “tax exempt” 
status would be negotiated although he did 
not explain how this would be done. 

David C. Bevan, PRR’s chairman of finance, 
on Tuesday characterized the mayor's “new 
plan” as a “pretty expensive alternative.” 
Bevan noted that the railroad and its part- 
ners would be required to “pay off the $16 
million bond issue” of the redevelopment 
authority from rentals and a 25-cent sur- 
charge on stadium admissions. 

Bevan did not explain at that time why it 
would be necessary to “repay” the $4 million 
to be received by the railroad for the “air 
rights.” 

Prior to the caucus of the Democratic 
members of council on Thursday, Republi- 
can minority councilman Thomas M. Fogli- 
etta announced that he “favored” the 30th 
and Arch Streets site for a stadium and 
would vote for the proposal if it came before 
council. 

Foglietta, a lawyer, said all he knew about 
the proposal is what he read in the news- 
papers. He criticized Tate for “taking so 
long to develop a definite plan,” and assailed 
council president Paul D’Ortona for “using 
the stadium project as a vehicle to get his 
name in the newspapers.” 

This brought an immediate retort from 
D'Ortona who said “it was a shame that all 
Foglietta knows is what he reads in the 
newspapers.” 

“He knows no facts,” D’Ortona said. “I 
feel sorry for his clients if that’s how he 
handles his cases. We are dealing with mil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money and 
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Foglietta cannot speak for the majority 
members of council. 

“Moreover, Foglietta never spends any 
time in council except on Thursday when 
council meets.” 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
June 11, 1964] 
SECOND PLAN OFFERED FOR STADIUM 
(By C. Allen Keith) 


Mayor James H. J. Tate on Wednesday an- 
nounced a “parallel proposal” by which the 
Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority would 
float a $16 million bond issue to help finance 
construction of a 60,000-seat stadium over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks at 30th and 
Arch Streets. 

The mayor made his disclosure just 6 days 
before he was scheduled to explain the “fi- 
nancial details” to city council. A meeting 
had been set up for Thursday but was post- 
poned until next Tuesday. The mayor 
would not discuss the meeting, but City 
Council President Paul D’Ortona said it 
would be held at the Warwick. 

Tate also said the city would put up $6 
million more for construction of service 
streets, while the railroad and its asso- 
ciates would contribute $13 million toward 
the stadium construction. 

The parallel proposal differs from one now 
before the Urban Renewal Administration 
seeking $4 million in Federal funds for air 
rights above the PRR tracks. Under the plan 
announced Wednesday the redevelopment 
authority would own the stadium and lease 
it to the railroad and its associates. 

The mayor said he was not in a position 
to say at this time whether the stadium 
property would be exempt from city real 
estate taxes. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Representative 
WiLIaAM B. WIDNALL, Republican, of New 
Jersey, ranking minority member on the 
House Subcommittee on Housing, which su- 
pervises urban renewal matters said he 
may oppose the plan to use Federal funds in 
the purchase of air rights over the railroad 
tracks. 

WIDNALL sald Wednesday he would “blast 
and expose the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion for not complying with the law,” if the 
URA 5 the Philadelphia stadium 

ect. 

“The original purpose of the law was to 
clear urban blight and to provide a fresh 
opportunity to the people caught in these 
depressed areas,” WIDNALL said. 

Tate said the proposal to have the re- 
development authority move forward on the 
stadium project was conceived by Finance 
Commissioner Edward J. Martin, who heads 
the city’s stadium committee. 

He also said that the door had not been 
closed on the stadium being built as an ur- 
ban renewal project. 

“If the URA approves this plan—which 
might take 18 months—the city could be 
reimbursed for its share of the money allo- 
cated to air rights,” Tate said. 

Should the URA approve the project, the 
Federal Government would contribute $2.7 
million toward the “air rights” and the city 
$1.3 million. 

URA Commissioner William L. Slayton is 
scheduled to inspect the railroad site on 
June 22. A new “informal application” was 
submitted to the URA, expanded from the 
original 1744 acres required by the stadium to 
94 acres of tracks. 

The 94 acres were incorporated in 336 acres 
of already defined redevelopment areas, in- 
cluding University City and Powelton Village, 
The latter is not an urban renewal area. 
It is being modernized under a Housing and 
Home Finance 220 mortgage plan whereby 
homeowners borrow funds to remodel their 
own properties. 

Mayor Tate said the project could be un- 
dertaken in September if the “railroad ap- 
proved the parallel proposal.” 
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“I expect a final answer from the railroad 
Officials some time next week,” Tate said. 

Tate said the Redevelopment Authority 
would retain title to the stadium property 
for 40 years or until the bonds had been 
retired. After 40 years, Tate said, the Sta- 
dium Corp. would be given the opportunity 
to renew its lease on the stadium. 

The original proposal for construction of 
the stadium called for the creation of a Sta- 
dium Corp., comprised of the railroad, Madi- 
son Square Garden Corp., and McCloskey and 
Co., to build and operate the sports arena. 

The mayor said the rental paid by the Sta- 
dium Corp. would depend on the rental ar- 
rangements with the Philadelphia Eagles and 
the Phillies, presuming they became tenants. 

He said he had “no solid commitment” 
from Jerry Wolman, owner of the Eagles 
and Connie Mack Stadium. Wolman previ- 
ously announced that he would not rent 
the stadium facilities if public funds were 
used to build it, while the “benefits would 
accrue to private interests.” 

Tate said he would like to “dispel doubts 
about the purchase of air rights in Penn- 
sylvania.” 

“Such purchases are legal in Pennsylvania 
by statute and by common law,” Tate said. 

In Washington, WDNALL said he did not 
believe the plan tying in the stadium with 
University City and Powelton Village should 
be declared eligible for U.S. aid any more 
than the original proposal, “They’re hook- 
ings on things, trying to justify a lot of 
things all around the country,” he said. 

The Congressman said his quarrel was with 
those who attempt to “stretch” the urban 
renewal law beyond the intent of Congress, 
which was on residential renewal. 

“During the Eisenhower administration, 
the law was provided to permit 10 percent 
of the funds to be used for commercial re- 
newal,” Wrponatt said. “Now the Johnson 
administration wants 35 percent for com- 
mercial renewal. 

“My contention has been that human needs 
should be emphasized in this program. If a 
commercial project is feasible, in many in- 
stances it can be financed with private funds 
and not make the American taxpayers suckers 
in the p 2 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bul- 
letin, June 16, 1964] 
“PHILLIES” SAY PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD STA- 
DIUM Is Best SITE 
(By Philip Fine) 

A spokesman for the “Phillies” baseball 
club today described the proposed 30th and 
Arch Streets site for a new sports stadium 
as “the best location in the city.” 

George L. Harrison, “Phillies” treasurer, 
also said the team would be willing to pay 
the “highest rental” of a major league club 
to play in the proposed $25 million, 60,000- 
seat stadium on stilts. 

Harrison spoke to newsmen after he met 
with representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad group on terms for a 40-year lease 
for the “Phillies.” 

The stadium sponsors were represented at 
the session in the Transportation Building, 
Penn Center, by David C. Bevan, chairman 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad finance com- 
mittee; Ned Irish, president of the Madison 
Square Garden Corp., and Thomas D. Mc- 
Closkey, president of McCloskey & Co. 


HARRISON COMMENTS 


Discussing the “Phillies” willingness to 
pay a high rental, Harrison said: 

“We consider this to be fair. We think 
the 30th and Arch Streets site is the best 
location in the city and certainly will attract 
a much greater number of people.” 

Harrison said the negotiators are “close to 
terms” which the “Phillies” regard as real- 
istic but that the negotiations are so detailed 
it may take some time to complete them. 
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“We are not far apart,” he said. “The 
rental would be more than we are now pay- 
ing in Connie Mack Stadium.” 

Harrison was asked whether he is hopeful 
that the deadline recently set by the “Phil- 
lies” for a firm commitment will be met. 

“The July 1 deadline still holds,” he re- 
plied. “We are now getting an idea where 
we are heading, but we have not heard defi- 
nitely from the city—and this affects the 
final decision.” 

He added: “There’s no question about 
playing in a new stadium. We are hopeful 
there will be a new stadium, and that we will 
play in it.” 

VERY OPTIMISTIC 

Bevan, speaking for the PRR group, said 
he was very optimistic, but that the Phil- 
lies cannot be given a definite guarantee at 
this time because of other factors involved— 
including forthcoming talks with the Eagles 
football team, another potential tenant, and 
a final agreement with the city on how to 
proceed, 

A new financial plan announced last week 
by Mayor Tate was described by Bevan as “a 
very stiff one from our point of view.” 

He said he referred to the mayor’s pro- 
posals that the PRR group pay off the $4 
million in bonds that would be issued to buy 
air rights from the PRR and that title to 
the stadium be held by the redevelopment 
authority. 

Bevan pointed out that the mayor wants 
the authority to hold the title although the 
PRR group would put up $13 million in con- 
struction costs and would be responsible for 
paying off all of the $16 million in bonds to 
be issued by the authority. 

“I'm not saying this in criticism of Mayor 
Tate,” Bevan said, “But this is a business 
proposition and we will have to study it 
closely. It’s a pretty expensive alternative 
as far as we are concerned.” 


MAYOR'S PLAN 


Under the mayor’s plan, $4 million of the 
$16 million authority bonds would be used 
to purchase the air rights from the PRR and 
the other $12 million would be for construc- 
tion costs. 

The authority would own the stadium and 
lease it to the PRR group which, in turn, 
would lease it to the Phillies, Eagles, and 
other tenants. 

The revenue from the leases first would 
be used to pay off the $16 million in bonds 
before any of the revenue goes to the PRR 
group as return on its $13 million invest- 
ment. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hays (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 30 minutes, tomorrow, June 
23, 1964; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Patman, for 30 minutes, tomorrow, 
June 23, 1964; and to revise and extend 
3 remarks and include extraneous mat- 

r. 

Mr. FeicHan, for 10 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Patman, for 30 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Evs, for 20 minutes, today, va- 
cating his special order for Friday, June 
26. 

Mrs. May (at the request of Mr. 
Morse), for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. WIDNALL (at the request of Mr. 
Morse), for 30 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PICKLE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. MONAGAN. 

Mr. TUCK. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 584. An act for the relief of Yih-Ho Pao 
and his wife, Joanne T. Pao; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1232. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, to make title III thereof directly appli- 
cable to procurement of property and non- 
personal services by executive agencies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

S. 1336. An act to provide that the price 
at which the Coast and Geodetic Survey sells 
certain charts and related materials to the 
public shall not be less than the cost there- 
of; to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 

S. 1719. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 in order to exempt certain wages and 
salary of employees from withholding for tax 
purposes under the laws of States or subdi- 
visions thereof other than the State or sub- 
division of the employee’s residence; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 2114. An act to provide for periodic con- 
gressional review of Federal grants-in-aid to 
States and local units of government; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

S. 2149. An act for the relief of Aziza 
(Susan) Sasson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2163. An act for the relief of Alexa 
Daniel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2170. An act for the relief of Mary Lane 
Laycock; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2318. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion approved August 20, 1958, granting the 
consent of Congress to the several States to 
negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 2320. An act for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Soos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2354. An act for the relief of David Lee 
Bogue; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2374. An act for the relief of Milagros 
Aragon Neri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2378. An act for the relief of Mardiros 
Kouyoumjiam and his wife, Manig Kouy- 
oumjiam; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2629. An act for the relief of Czeslaw 
(Chester) Kaluzny; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 71. Joint resolution to establish 
a National Commission on Food Marketing 
to study the food industry from the producer 
to the consumer, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 23, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2195. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting the July 1963—April 1964 report 
on Department of Defense procurement from 
small and other business firms, pursuant to 
section 10(d) of the Small Business Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

2196. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report relating to unnecessary procurement 
of photographic supplies for the Atlantic Mis- 
sile Range, Department of the Air Force; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2197. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on a review of excessive ocean freight 
charges on commercial shipments made by 
the Panama Canal Company; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2198. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on a review relating to combat readi- 
ness of aircraft of the 1st and 2d Armored 
Divisions impaired by inadequate mainten- 
nace at Fort Hood, Tex., Department of the 
Army; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
House Joint Resolution 1026. Joint reso- 
lution to amend section 316 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend the 
time by which a lease transferring a tobacco 
acreage allotment may be filed; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1497). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BERRY: 
H.R. 11679. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to clarify the treatment of ball or 
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roller bearings and parts thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 11680. A bill to provide for an in- 
vestigation and study to determine a site 
for the construction of a sea level canal con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 11681. A bill to amend the Antidump- 
ing Act, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 11682. A bill to establish a National 
Economic Conversion Commission, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 11683. A bill to amend section 218 of 
the Social Security Act to reopen and extend 
the period during which a State may elect 
to make retroactive certain special com- 
putations of the payments required of it 
pursuant to its agreement thereunder, and 
to extend the retroactive period to which 
such computations apply; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 11684. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize and fa- 
cilitate the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education (in- 
cluding certain travel) undertaken by them, 
and to provide a uniform method of proving 
entitlement of such deduction; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 11685. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain enlisted members of the Air Force; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 11686. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of the receipts of the Colorado River 
development fund for the purpose of making 
allowances to the Hoover Dam powerplant 
for deficiencies in firm energy generation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 11687. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to authorize loans for waste disposal 
systems and other facilities providing com- 
munity services, and for additional financial 
aid; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Buy Mr. BALDWIN: 

HJ. Res. 1046. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the apportionment of districts from which 
members of a State legislature are to be 
elected; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.J. Res. 1047. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the apportionment of districts from which 
members of a State legislature are to be 
elected; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.J. Res. 1048. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Army to receive for in- 
struction at the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point two citizens and subjects of the 
Kingdom of Thailand; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 
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By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.J. Res. 1049. Joint resolution declaring 
Inauguration Day to be a legal holiday; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res, 789. Resolution to provide for the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives 
to the Senate amendment to H.R. 7152; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 11688. A bill for the relief of Carlo 

Zangrilli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 11689. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard Zuchowski; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H.R. 11690. A bill for the relief of Gary 
Rosenhagen Wong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 11691. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Santoro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11692. A bill for the relief of Arina 
de Sousa Gouveia and Alda Maria Santos 
Gouveia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11693. A bill for the relief of Guisep- 
pina Gesualdi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 11694. A bill for the relief of Loder L. 
Patterson; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


941. By the SPEAKER: Petition of William 
Netschert, M.E., Daytona Beach, Fla., re- 
questing the 88th Congress to formally rec- 
ognize the sovereignty of all the States of 
the Union, as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of 1787, section 4 of article IV, and to 
declare any decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court affecting such sovereignty to be null 
and void; there being no provision in the 
Constitution for prescribing the manner in 
which members of a State legislature should 
be elected or apportioned, either according to 
population or to geographic area; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

942. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to take proper steps in the State 
of Florida to enforce the eighth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States in 
the case of Henry Stoner, petitioner; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

943. Also, petition of Zenko Shinzato, 
Kunigami-son, Okinawa, requesting the re- 
turn of the U.S. administrating authority 
over Okinawa to Japan; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Sad Anniversaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though subjected to alien rule for cen- 


turies, the peoples of the countries on the 
eastern shore of the Baltic—Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia—have maintained 
their dignity and their identity. 
During the month of June, Baltic- 
Americans marked sad anniversaries of 
two events that took place more than 20 
years ago. In June of 1940, forces of 
the Soviet Union occupied the Baltic 
States, and in June 1941, the Kremlin 
ordered mass deportations of the Baltic 
people. We are told that in the interim 


the Communists deported, exiled, or 
killed more than 25 percent of the entire 
population of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 

I can think of no more effective way 
to pay our respects to the memory of 
those Baltic peoples who have suffered 
the hardships of oppression, and I can 
recommend no better way to keep alive 
the hopes of their countrymen and the 
endeavors of their spokesmen in this 
country, than to urge the adoption of 
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House Concurrent Resolution 293 which 
is my proposal to bring the forces of 
world public opinion to bear on behalf 
of the restoration of the rights of free- 
dom to the Baltic peoples. I include 
herewith a copy of House Concurrent 
Resolution 293: 
H. Con. RES. 293 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, and 
cultural development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion, at appropriate international forums and 
by such means as he deems appropriate, to 
the denial of the rights of self-determina- 
tion for the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, and 

(b) to bring the force of world public 
opinion to bear on behalf of the restoration 
of these rights to the Baltic peoples. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of June 20, 1964: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
JUNE 20, 1964. 
DEMOCRATS EXTEND WAR TAXES AGAIN 

By an almost 100-percent straight party 
line vote in the House the Democrats ex- 
tended for another year the war excise taxes 
on cosmetics, jewelry, furs, and leather 
goods. The amendment to eliminate these 
taxes, sponsored by all 10 Republican mem- 
bers on the Ways and Means Committee, was 
defeated 207 to 185 with only 1 Republican 
in the House voting against. 

These so-called “temporary” taxes are ex- 
tended year after year through pressure from 
the White House and the big Federal spend- 
ers. President Johnson’s refusal to accept a 
cut in these consumer taxes makes his claim 
to be for economy and for tax cuts a hollow 
claim at the very least. 

The taxes the Republicans tried to cut are 
retail excise taxes, the consumer sales taxes 
levied by the Federal Government. The Re- 
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publican position is that consumer sales 
taxes should not be levied by the Federal 
Government. These consumer taxes cover 
five categories, four directed against women. 

1. Tax on diesel fuel used on highways. 

2. Tax on toilet articles or cosmetics. 
Items found in drugstores, grocery stores, 
and most retail establishments, by arbitrary 
Government definition. 

3. Tax on jewelry covering everything in- 
cluding costume jewelry which accounts for 
90 percent of the tax. 

4. Tax on furs whether it is a fur coat or 
a cloth coat with a fur collar. 

5. Tax on luggage and handbags. 

There may be justification for maintaining 
at this time the tax on diesel fuel because 
it does have a relationship to the gasoline 
tax imposed by the Federal Government. 
There is no justification for the Federal 
Government to continue Federal retail taxes 
on the other items. The American people 
accepted, without complaint, these taxes in 
time of war, but 20 years after D-Day we 
believe it is time to rid the people of a 
burden they have stood long enough. They 
were imposed during wartime, not to raise 
money but to curtail production. 

The Republican position of eliminating 
these taxes within the framework of a bal- 
anced budget is entirely consistent as I ex- 
plained during debate. Rather than further 
imbalance the budget by denying tax rev- 
enue, these tax reductions could well increase 
Federal revenue. 

1. Lower sales prices of goods could result 
in greater sales volume, higher profits, and 
greater tax revenue. 

2. Less tax collection effort with its end- 
less forms will be required by the retail 
merchant, freeing him for other productive 
sales work. 

3. A balanced budget cannot be achieved 
just by increased taxes. Spending is basic 
and this administration is increasing spend- 
ing in every direction with no regard for in- 
come, inflation, or a rising public debt. 


OOPS, YOU’VE JUST BEEN HIT WITH $9 BILLION 
MORE DEBT 

President Johnson got his way in the 
House when his demand for a $9 billion in- 
crease in the national debt was approved 
203 to 182. Again this was almost a party 
line vote with the Democrats for lifting the 
lid on spending and the Republicans battling 
to protect the people. Again this is called 
a temporary increase. I remind you these 
temporary increases have come along every 
few months under the past two Democrat 
administrations and Congresses until we 
now have the debt limit up to $324 billion. 
This from an administration that is trying 
to sell the American people that it is econ- 
omy minded. 

I have been in the House 10 years, always 
under a Democrat leadership. I know the 
difference between the political parties as to 
fiscal policy. The Democrats have always 
tried to have it both ways—freely spending 
the peoples’ money and then criticizing the 
increase in the public debt. But they can- 
not continue to have it both ways—they are 
either for deficit financing, a planned econ- 
omy, and increased debt, or they are for the 
exercise of responsibility in spending, a bal- 
anced budget, a lowered debt, and decreased 
taxes. Here's a clear choice between politi- 
cal philosophy of the two parties. 

Here are some arguments brought out in 
debate on the debt ceiling increase: 

1. We have increased the debt $31 billion 
in 40 months, almost a billion dollars a 
month. 

2. Republicans have opposed these in- 
creases because we believe there can be con- 
trol in the rate of expenditures. 

8. The Democrats brag about the good 
times we are now enjoying but the Johnson 
administration refuses to use the good times 
to lay aside money to cut down our debts, 
instead they squander money. 
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4. We borrowed money for the $11 billion 
tax cut. We will borrow money for a pay 
increase for Federal workers, as well as for 
foreign aid including aid to the Communists. 

5. It is almost certain the administration 
will be back within less than a year for an- 
other increase in the debt ceiling as there 
is no indication the President has any in- 
tention of cutting spending. 


A MORAL GIANT 


Barry GOLDWATER, in his statement on why 
he opposes the civil rights bill makes him 
@ moral giant with outstanding courage in 
defending the basic principles of the Consti- 
tution. Under the bill which Barry opposes 
we set up the machinery for a police state 
in which any citizen charged with a viola- 
tion of the act will be considered guilty 
until proven innocent. The American peo- 
ple now have a clear choice between the high 
moral leadership offered by Barry GOLDWATER 
and those whose policies spawned and then 
covered up the Bobby Baker and Billie Sol 
Estes scandals. 


Baronial Order of Magna Carta Honors 
Senator Harry F. Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, the Baronial 
Order of Magna Carta is a patriotic or- 
ganization made up of descendants of the 
sureties chosen at the time of the pro- 
mulgation of the famous Magna Carta 
adopted by the English barons at Runny- 
mede on June 15, 1215. This famous doc- 
ument greatly curbed the arbitrary pow- 
ers of the King of England, and estab- 
lished trial by jury and other features of 
basic liberty which descended ultimately 
to the American Colonies, and became 
basic principles of our Declaration of In- 
dependence and Federal Constitution. 

On Sunday, June 14, 1964, in Old 
Christ Church in Philadelphia, there was 
conducted the annual commemorative 
ceremony, wherein the banners of the 
Magna Carta sureties were displayed and 
the annual Magna Carta Day award be- 
stowed. This year, Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, the able and distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia, was the recipient. 
Because of press of senatorial duties, Sen- 
ator Byrp was unable to be present to re- 
ceive the award, but his representative, 
Marshall J. Beverley, former mayor of 
Alexandria, Va., was present and accept- 
ed the award for and on behalf of Sena- 
tor BYRD. 

Under leave accorded there is included 
herewith the letter from Senator Byrp to 
William Hannis Perot, marshal of the 
baronial order, the remarks of Mr. Bev- 
erley, and the response of Senator Byrp 
read by Mr. Beverley in the Christ 
Church ceremonial: 

May 11, 1964. 


Baron WILLIAM HANNIS PEROT, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 

My Dran BARON PEROT: I hope you will 
pardon me for my delay in writing you fur- 
ther in reference to your kindness in present- 
ing me with the Magna Carta Award. 

The Hon. Marshall Beverley, a former 
mayor of Alexandria, Va., and a former 
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vestryman of George Washington's church 
Christ Episcopal Church of Alexandria—has 
agreed to come to Philadelphia to deliver the 
speech I will prepare. 

I trust this will be agreeable to you and 
we will be in touch with you later on as to 
the time of his arrival. 

I want to tell you again how grateful I am 
for the high compliment you have paid me. 

With my warm regards, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. BYRD. 
FORMER MAYOR MARSHALL J, BEVERLEY, OF 

ALEXANDRIA, VA., REPRESENTING HON. HARRY 

F. BYRD OF VIRGINIA AT THE MAGNA CARTA 

Day AWARD AT CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADEL- 

PHIA, PA., JUNE 14, 1964 


It is indeed a privilege for me to be asked 
by our beloved Senator, Harry F. BYRD, to 
represent him here today and accept for him 
the Magna Carta Day Award. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia is proud 
that you have bestowed this high honor 
upon one of her favorite sons. 

We in the Old Dominion feel he possesses 
the high ideals and statesmanship of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lee, and other Virginians 
who have devoted their lives to protecting 
the freedoms which make our land so great. 

I can tell you how disappointed Senator 
Byrp is over his inability to be here today. 
He personally has asked me to tell you how 
much he appreciates this honor you are 
bestowing upon him. 

If he were here, he would speak to you in 
these words: 

To be chosen by the Baronial Order of 
Magna Carta for its Magna Carta Day Award 
is indeed an honor to be cherished. It is 
with deep regret that I am unable to be 
with you for the June 14 ceremony. 

We think of the Magna Carta, of course, as 
the source of inspiration for our own liber- 
ties, which we asserted in the great American 
Declaration of Independence. 

forward from the early Roman 
republic, and the enlightened Athens over 
which Pericles presided, there has been great 
difficulty in preserving human liberty. We 
can never let down our guard. 

After Athens there appeared in Rome an 
emperor who claimed he was God, and by a 
combination of military force, public bribery, 
through bread and circuses, and superstition, 
he implanted an imperial standard that was 
to remain for centuries. 

But Christ was born to teach the dignity 
of man, and be crucified. 

As history moved, Anglo-Saxon institutions 
slowly took form in the common law which 
served as men’s sole guard against arbitrary 
authority. 

Then came the immortal Magna Carta. 
No history of civilization can omit the im- 
portance of this document which was wrung 
from the tyrant John in 1215. It was a char- 
ter of liberty, guaranteeing the rights of 
subjects against the Crown. 

And after that, we find Simon de Monfort 
and Edward I creating a partially representa- 
tive body—the English Parliament. But 
four centuries passed before Englishmen ex- 
acted the Petition of Right from Charles I. 

Next came the “Glorious Revolution” in 
which the English established their Bill of 
Rights. 

Then came our revolution in which the 
United States was conceived in liberty, but 
almost at the same time we saw freedom in 
France die of its own excesses. 

In receiving your Magna Carta Day Award, 
I am thinking of the liberties we enjoy in the 
United States, and wish all of us would stop 
more often to give thanks for the blessings of 
liberty. 

We hear much these days about “freedom” 
* * * and I am afraid there is more talk 
about “freedom” than there is thinking. 
Consider for a moment the difference between 
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“freedom” and “liberty.” In this difference 
lies a thought I want to leave with you. 

You will remember that the second sen- 
tence of the Declaration of Independence 
holds that “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness are among the unalienable rights 
of man.” It says “liberty,” not freedom. 

The Preamble to our Constitution says a 
basic purpose for the formation of the 
United States was to secure the blessings of 
“liberty” (not freedom). 

The epitaph on Thomas Nelson's tomb at 
Yorktown says, “He gave all for liberty.” 
We call the great bell in Philadelphia the 
“Liberty” Bell. We have the Statue of Liber- 
ty in New York harbor. 

There is good reason to believe that the 
Founding Fathers of our country deliberately 
chose the word “liberty” for use in our basic 
documents, and elsewhere. 

They understood the word “freedom” to 
carry the connotation of unrestrained. They 
understood the word “liberty” to mean free- 
dom restrained by the responsibilities of 
citizenship and orderly self-government, un- 
der law. 

There is an interesting distinction between 
these words freedom“ and “liberty”—in 
the Episcopal “Book of Common Prayer.“ 

As you know, before the Revolution religion 
in the Colonies was largely that of the 
Church of England, After we won our inde- 
pendence, it was necessary to revise the pref- 
ace to the prayer book for use in this coun- 
try—now independent of England. 

Changes made by representatives of the 
church at that time included this significant 
language: 

“Liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free.” I think that language is still at the be- 
ginning of the preface of the Episcopal “Book 
of Common Prayer.” 

The restraint imposed by responsible self- 
government was clearly foreseen in our Dec- 
laration of Independence. It says govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, 

We—the people—are the governed. And 
under the Constitution all power in this 
country flows from us. And under our sys- 
tem the States are the basic units. The 
powers of the Federal Government are those 
ceded to it by the States. Our Bill of Rights 
says: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people.” 

And I continue quoting the Bill of Rights. 
It says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

This is the constitutional basis for our 
adherence to States rights. As you know, 
when the Federal Government was formed, 
Thomas Jefferson counseled, “Make the 
States one as to everything connected with 
foreign relations, and keep them the several 
States as to everything purely domestic.” 

Jefferson feared the concentration of 
power in the Federal Government and ad- 
vocated retention of governmental power in 
in the States where it was closer to the peo- 
ple. As late as 1821, in his autobiography, 
he still said, and I quote: 

“It is not by consolidation, or concentra- 
tion of powers, but by their distribution that 
good government is effected.” 

Ours is not a pure democracy, but as a 
republic it is a brilliant and practical vari- 
ation of it. We fought the Revolution to 
be free of the tyranny of remote central 
government, and divided authority to pre- 
vent its return; but we restrained our free- 
dom by assuming the responsibility of self- 
government. 

To insure against concentrated power, the 
framers of our system not only decentralized 
it as between the Federal and State Govern- 
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ments; they also took precaution against 
usurpation of power by providing for three 
separate branches of government at each 
level, 

Adhering to these fundamental principles, 
we became the greatest world power in rela- 
tively few generations. These principles are 
a source of our strength at home and our 
prestige abroad. They are not deterrents to 
progress. They are the basis for it. But we 
are allowing dangerous departures to ac- 
cumulate. 

The challenges we face today were well 
summarized earlier in this century by Teddy 
Roosevelt. He said: 

“The things that will destroy America are 
prosperity at any price, safety first instead 
of duty first, the love of soft living, and the 
get-rich-quick theory of life.” 

I have great confidence in this Nation and 
its people. We have the elements for sound 
moral leadership in the world. We have the 
people, the resources, the climate, and the 
geography. And our system is designed for 
liberty and profitable enterprise. 

We are in a new era of atomic energy, 
rockets, and space. We have the capacity and 
know-how for development. Where there is 
a will, there is nothing to prevent our people 
from starting at the bottom and rising to 
the top. We are a God-fearing people who 
have demonstrated our courage. 

With responsible citizenship, responsible 
government, fiscal soundness, and adherence 
to the principles of our system, there should 
be no fear for the future. Without these, 
there will be neither solid progress nor se- 
curity with military preparedness. 

These are our alternatives as we face the 
challenges of today. It is our responsibility 
to choose. And we may still choose so long 
as the Government of this country must have 
the consent of the governed. May that never 
change. 


Address by Hon. Claude Pepper, of 
Florida 
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HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the AFL- 
CIO has been a leader in the support of 
community services all over America. 
On May 5, 1964, the AFL-CIO held such 
a conference in the Carillon Hotel at 
Miami Beach in my district. I had the 
privilege to address a luncheon session 
of this conference. My address follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER OF FLORIDA 


Chairman Leo, reverend clergy, Governor 
Leader, distinguished guests, and friends, I 
am deeply indebted and most grateful to my 
old friend and your distinguished director, 
Leo Perlis, for those very generous and moving 
words of introduction. 

I would recommend to all of you that you 
adopt a schedule of hearing me which Leo 
Perlis has followed, just once every 20 years. 

I guess by now Leo has sufficiently recov- 
ered. Perhaps he can stand the medicine 
again. I have happy memories of that visit 
to Boston and Phil Murray and all those dear 
friends of the steelworkers and the inspira- 
tion of that occasion. 

I have enjoyed very much this very inter- 
esting and delightful, stimulating talk about 
the purchase of savings bonds made by Mr. 
Heasley. 

I think all of us will take home the lesson 
that he has left with us. If I am a little 
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neryous today, why you have already been 
informed that this is election day down here. 

The returns will start coming in about 
7:30 this evening. I hope we will be able 
with the wonderful help of labor, so many of 
you being here who contributed so much to 
it, that things will be all right. 

I would like to begin by saying how proud 
Iam to be here today at this annual AFL-CIO 
Conference on Community Services, how 
wns I am of this great organization of 
labor. 

But I want to be sure that I would not 
be misunderstood as a well-intentioned hus- 
band was here at Miami a little bit ago who 
was having lunch over on the roof of one 
of our mainland hotels looking out over our 
beautiful bay. 

As this elderly couple sat there and en- 
joyed their lunch, the eyes of the husband 
rolled out toward the bay and over the beau- 
tiful scene. 

And as he observed the loveliness of it, 
he was stimulated to romantic thought. 
Then when he turned and looked at this 
lovely lady who for almost 50 years had been 
his wonderful wife, shared his problems and 
his triumphs with him, he thought his 
heart wanted to say something. 

So he looked her right in the eye, and 
with the utmost of seriousness said, “I am 
proud of you.” She had grown a little hard 
of hearing in later years and evidently mis- 
understood what he said. 

She looked him right back in the face 
and said, “I’m tired of you too.” [Laughter.] 

Well, I shall never tire of the friendship 
of labor. I am proud of it in America for 
what labor has done. 

In every religion and code of ethics there 
is the recognition of the basic principal of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

In the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote those immortal 
words, “All men are created equal and en- 
dowed by their creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, amongst which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” one of the 
first times that the aspiration of happiness 
was recognized in a State document. 

In the preamble to our United States 
constitution, you will recall, are these words, 
“We the people of the United States in or- 
der to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution.” 

There, a great Nation aborning declared 
to the world that it was not only a cham- 
pion of liberty, but it was designed to 
promote the general welfare of the people 
of this land. 

That Declaration of Independence was far 
from true in the statement of fact if it be re- 
garded as intended to be a statement of fact. 

For the Negro part of our population was 
largely in slavery when Thomas Jefferson 
wrote those words. He had slaves, and so did 
George Washington, even if both freed them 
at their death, but it was the aim of this great 
country, the liberty of which was then being 
declared, to make all men aspire to and 
finally enjoy those high objectives. 

It took a long time for those dreams to 
come true, even partially. It took a civil war 
to break the bonds of slavery and the shackles 
of subjugation. 

Then it took three constitutional amend- 
ments to make citizens out of the emanci- 
pated slaves and to give them the right to 
vote and to give them the protection of that 
Constitution. 

But even now, 100 years later, we are still 
struggling with the realization of the dream 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
objectives of our Constitution. 

It took a long time, also, for the concept of 
the function of the Government, to promote 
the general welfare, to become the established 
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policy of our Federal Government, particu- 
larly. 

Thomas Jefferson realized that all of the 
children of the Nation had the right to an 
education, and he sponsored the public- 
school system in Virginia and gave an exam- 
ple of it to the rest of America. 

Old Andrew Jackson fought monopoly and 
the vast concentration of power. And in his 
ruggedness he recognized the worth of the 
common man and gave him a dignity and 
power which he had not previously known. 

And when the frontiersmen poured over 
the good furniture and broke the windows in 
the White House at the Jacksonian Presiden- 
tial reception after his inauguration, it was 
the poor people of America coming into a new 
recognition, even if they did treat the furni- 
ture pretty badly on that occasion. 

There was some progress in the intervening 
years, but Woodrow Wilson was the first 
President in modern times to speak moral 
sentiment into the Government of the United 
States, to recognize the worth of women and 
to give them the franchise, to give a new rec- 
ognition to the rights of labor—an 8-hour 
day, which at that time seemed a monstrous 
departure from the policies of the past—and 
the right of every American to enjoy the 
best that was possible for him and the fullest 
development of his or her own power. 

But we all know that history shall record 
that it was Franklin D. Roosevelt who gave 
a new meaning to these old precepts and 
principles. 

For prior to his coming to power (I charge 
him with no moral delinquency) but a Presi- 
dent of the United States thought it was no 
concern of the Federal Government if people 
went hungry or starved, if men lost their 
farms and their homes and their jobs, if 
children became roving packs of wolves al- 
most, delinquents all over America. 

Shacks grew up on the roadsides and every- 
where was the flotsam and jetsam of an 
uprooted people in movement looking some- 
where for mere nourishment. 

But the administration of that time 
thought it was not the concern of the Fed- 
eral Government. They were sorry but there 
was nothing the Federal Government could 
do. 

No doubt, privately, they would help make 
some contributions, but it was no concern of 
the Federal Government that America col- 
lapsed economically and morally. 

But Franklin Roosevelt, coming to power 
with a mandate from the American people, 
recognized new obligations and new respon- 
sibilities on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. s 

And he set out to do everything that would 
be embraced in Thomas Jefferson's aspira- 
tions of the pursuit of happiness and that 
was embodied in the preamble of our Con- 
stitution that would affect the general wel- 
fare of our people. 

So whatever would help business, agricul- 
ture, save peoples’ homes, help them to build 
better homes, and enable children to go to 
school, giving them jobs to do so as best they 
could, even protect and promote the arts and 
the sciences, give jobs to those who needed 
employment, stimulate business—everything 
that would make a better America, make 
men and women live better, healthier, and 
happier—these things—these things Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gallantly undertook. 

Those things came to be the stirring pro- 
gram of the Government of the United States, 
and the States and the local government 
participated or followed the example of the 
Government of the United States. 

And today, thanks to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the Federal Government is still the 
moral and spiritual leader in America, striv- 
ing to make things better for all of our peo- 
ple. 

And so today, embraced in the Federal 

with assistance from State and local 
authorities, we find day centers, recreation 
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areas, better schools and everything that 
tends to make things better, social security, 
unknown until Roosevelt came along, yet 
Germany had it in Bismarck’s time. 

And so today, we have a vast complex of 
services which are performed by the Federal, 
the State and the local government. 

Great as they are, in the contributions 
that they make to the betterment of our peo- 
ple, we know they are not yet adequate. 

Our citizens still do not have all the jobs 
they should have. Social security is still 
not adequate in the amount it provides to 
the retired person. 

We have not yet bridged the obstacles and 
overcome the obstruction of those who have 
tried to deny through social security an 
assurance of hospital and eventually medical 
care in an honorable way for all the people 
of this country. 

We still have not made it possible for every 
American boy and girl to develop his or her 
brain and carry it to the greatest possible 
degree, and therefore utilize the noblest and 
most valuable asset we have in our country, 
the brains of our boys and girls as our future 
citizens and leaders. 

But we are making progress. This present 
Congress has made commendable progress, 
and now President Johnson, taking up an 
echo and developing a principle that Presi- 
dent Kennedy had inaugurated prior to his 
lamented departure, has declared open war 
upon poverty, a third of a nation ill clad, ill 
housed, and ill fed in President Roosevelt’s 
time, now one-fifth of a nation, but still a 
fifth. President Johnson is now mobilizing 
the moral favor and the support of the 
American people in that drive upon poverty, 
to try to lift the people in the lowest brack- 
ets of our income groups to a higher enjoy- 
ment of life and a greater contribution to- 
ward the progress and the productivity of 
this leader of the free world. 

We know all of these things, of course. 
They are commonplace to you because you 
have been a significant part of them. But 
beyond what the Government does, we know 
there must always be the concern of our 
private society. 

We certainly will not excuse the churches 
from their charitable leadership and con- 
tributions nor deny to civic minded citizens 
the opportunity for the special kind of leader- 
ship which they are so qualified to give. 

For giving is in the heart of our people. 
Generosity is the characteristic of the Amer- 
ican’s concern for his fellowman. 

The Good Samaritan is coming more and 
more to be the symbol of America. 

No nation in all the history of the earth 
has helped so many people abroad, over a 
hundred billion dollars spent out of the pock- 
ets of our taxpayers since World War II. 

Without denying our duty to those abroad, 
we are hurrying to a more serious concern 
for our people here at home as well. 

I think that is a desirable emphasis for 
us to give to our problems at home without 
shirking our responsibilities abroad. 

But what you are here today to find ways 
and means of doing is to stimulate in every 
community in America the programs that 
will make things better for all of our people. 

You have magnificently advanced these 
causes which have been led and carried for- 
ward by the Government. 

For in my 16 years in the Congress of the 
United States, no individual, no groups have 
contributed more and more loyally supported 
all the programs to make things better for 
all of our people than the AFL-CIO, your 
leadership and your membership all over 
America. [Applause.] 

And I am proud to say here, as I have said 
so many other times to nonlabor audiences, 
that in my years in the Congress, I have 
never heard a labor leader come over to the 
Congress and stand in the way of Congress 
doing something that would build and make 
for a better America. 
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Your leadership has supported farm pro- 
grams to help the farmer and his family live 
better when the inevitable economic effect 
of it was to raise the cost of living in the 
budget of the workman’s home. 

But you have not taken the narrow view 
that I am only interested in labor, not the 
farmer. You have helped everybody. 

Unhappily, all of them have not recipro- 
cated the support that you have given their 
program, but labor has always had a large 
horizon, a great and warm heart and high 
and noble objectives. 

They realize if the people of America were 
well off, upon that solid foundation every- 
one would prosper. 

And so it is that you fought for decent 
minimum wages, fair and protected right of 
collective bargaining, full employment at 
decent wages and everything else that would 
stimulate and make stronger the vast free 
economy of this mighty Nation. 

Here in our own community we have had 
splendid examples in Bill Owens and Ed 
Stephenson—and others who are in this 
audience today—of what labor has meant, 
not only in making Government programs 
better, standing behind men and women who 
sought to build a better America, a better 
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community, but in our civic activities here at 
nome. 

They have loyally supported every program 
that would make charity and generosity in 
our community do its full and fair part. 

And by the way, your distinguished direc- 
tor here, Mr. Leo Perlis, delighted me a few 
moments ago by telling me that of the $540 
million raised every year by the United Funds 
and the Community Chests of America, labor, 
AFL-CIO, has contributed $175 million. 

Isn’t that a splendid response on behalf 
of the working people who are a part of this 
splendid and noble federation? 

And so my friends, you have done a great 
part in the past, but yet there is still much 
to be done. There are many whom we con- 
tinue to miss. 

There are still many who need so much 
more than they have. There are still so 
many whose opportunity for good health, 
good education, good recreation, wholesome 
environment, the things that make life more 
meaningful to them is too narrow, and 
through government, through charity, 
through civic pride, through civic generosity, 
through personal assistance and concern, 
through all these many avenues and doors, 
must we continue to labor, to try to make 
things better for all of our people. 
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And so your mission is to find what needs 
to be done and then as citizens and as civic 
minded citizens help to accomplish those 
great objectives. 

I conclude by saying that what you are 
determined to do is to do what Maxwell 
Anderson in his play “Valley Forge” said that 
George Washington did. 

In one of the despairing periods of the 
Revolutionary War, a very insidious tempta- 
tion was visited upon George Washington to 
try to induce him to abandon the struggle 
because it was hopeless. 

George Washington listened to the en- 
treaty and the temptation, and of course out 
of his intrepid character and courage, he 
disdained the appeal and went on to the 
great victory for liberty and freedom and 
independence and democracy in the world 
which the American Revolution meant for 
the race of man. 

And Maxwell Anderson, commenting upon 
what this great and good man did, said 
“There are some men who so lift up the age 
they inhabit that all men walk on higher 
ground.” 

What you are determined to do and are 
doing so valuably is to help make all men 
walk on higher ground. Thank you very 
much. [Rising applause.] 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev.Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Amos 5: 24: But let judgment run 
down as waters, and righteousness as a 
mighty stream. 

O Thou who art our Creator and gra- 
cious Benefactor, establish within our 
hearts that faith which cannot be shaken 
and those loyalties and integrities of 
character which shall remain steadfast 
when the winds are contrary. 

May the spiritual ideals and principles 
of righteousness and justice, of respect 
for human personality and reverence for 
God become and remain regnant in the 
life of all mankind. 

Show us how our beloved country, so 
richly endowed by Thy grace, shall be a 
glorious channel through which as a 
mighty stream shall flow the blessings 
of freedom for the oppressed and en- 
lightenment for all who wander and walk 
in darkness. 

We offer our prayer unto Thee through 
the merits and mediation of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 10945. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 10456. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and ad- 
ministrative operations, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 935. An act to protect the constitutional 
rights of certain individuals who are mentally 
ill, to provide for their care, treatment, hos- 
pitalization, and for other purposes; 

S. 1251. An act to amend the act of August 
1, 1958, as amended, to increase the authori- 
zation for pesticide research by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; and 

S. 1363. An act to increase the participa- 
tion by counties in revenues from the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System by amending 
the act of June 15, 1935, relating to such 
participation, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 1828. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution establishing the Battle of Lake Erie 
Sesquicentennial Celebration Commission so 
as to authorize an appropriation to carry out 
the provisions thereof. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2, SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mutter], I ask unanimous consent that 
Subcommittee No. 2 of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business may sit while 
the House is in session today during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS MISSING IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
at this time three US. citizens are 
missing in the State of Mississippi— 
Andrew Goodman, age 20, Michael 
Schwerner, age 24, both of New York 
City, and James Chenny, age 21, of 
Meridian, Miss. These three young 
people have been participating in the 
voter registration drive in that State. 
Last Sunday they went to Philadelphia, 
Miss., where a church had been burned. 
The three young people were arrested 
for allegedly violating the speed limit or 
some other traffic violation. They were 
released by the sheriff that night at 
about 10 p.m., but from that time on 
there has been no reliable information 
concerning their whereabouts. 

Last week, Mr. Speaker, I called the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to the situation in that State and to the 
hearings which had been held under the 
auspices of the Council of Federated 
Organizations in Washington outlining 
a pattern of violence and a breakdown 
of law enforcement. At that time I 
again urged that Federal marshals be 
sent to Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
House and the Government must make 
every effort to see that citizens are pro- 
tected as they assert their constitutional 
rights. 

I know that the Justice Department 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
are working hard in the matter. I call 
upon them to intensify their efforts and 
to use all equipment and facilities of the 
Armed Forces, if necessary, to locate the 
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missing individuals. The same level of 
activity should be exerted as though a 
child or a famous person were kidnaped. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope as a result of this 
that Federal marshals will be stationed 
in Mississippi to provide protection for 
those hundreds of courageous young 
people and others who will be there in an 
effort to insure democracy. They de- 
serve the Nation's fullest support and 
protection as do those who live and work 
in Mississippi all year. 


NATIONAL CONCERN OVER AT- 
TACKS ON THE CITIZENRY OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that the entire country shares the 
concern that has just been expressed 
by the Representative from New York 
(Mr. Ryan] over the safety of three in- 


I would remind him, however, 
that these people went to Mississippi to 
create trouble. It looks as if they suc- 
ceeded in their mission. Even so, Mr. 
Speaker, we hope and pray that they 
have not met with violence, for in spite 
of the current “hate Mississippi” cam- 
paign, our people do not condone vio- 
lence. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to express concern also, which appar- 
ently is not shared by the Member from 
New York, for the hundreds of unfor- 
tunate white people who are being 
stabbed and beaten on the streets and 
in the subways of the city of New York 
every year by marauding Negro gangs. 

If the gentleman is serious in his sug- 
gestion that troops be sent into Mis- 
sissippi, I think he might well consider 
first sending troops into his own congres- 
sional district in the State of New York. 
Lawlessness and violence are much more 
prevalent there than in Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that he 
clean up his own mess before he tries 
to take care of Mississippi’s problems. 


MISSING PERSONS IN MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] in deploring the fact 
that three young men from the State of 
New York who have joined those who 
are seeking equal recognition, equal 
citizenship, for those citizens of the 
United States who are residents in Mis- 
sissippi, should at this time be missing 
after a period of over 48 hours. 
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Mr. Speaker, I had occasion to speak 
with Mr. James Farmer, head of CORE, 
who lives in the congressional district 
which it is my privilege to represent. 
He and the families of these young men 
are very much disturbed about their ap- 
parent disappearance in view of the fact 
that these young men have continually 
been in touch with the central head- 
quarters of CORE in the past. They 
have not heard from them for what they 
consider a long while in these circum- 
stances and in my opinion have cause 
for alarm. 

Mr. Speaker, I, similarly, have been in 
touch with the Attorney General’s office 
and I understand they are making every 
effort to try to locate these young 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me they could 
also be more diligently assisted by the 
authorities in Mississippi who I might 
say have contended they are doing so in 
an effort to try to locate these young 
men, who are very fine citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation in New 
York City referred to by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS! is something that has been 
occurring lately throughout the entire 
country and the entire world. The fact 
that there might be some juvenile de- 
linquency in New York is not peculiar to 
that city alone. 

We in this Congress are trying to cope 
with that. That has nothing to do with 
the situation of three young men who 
are missing in the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that a 
more extensive search should be made 
by the authorities in Mississippi, in co- 
operation with other authorities. 


Country 


PAP SOR PN 


CONTINUING FOR 2 YEARS EXIST- 
ING SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON 
CERTAIN ALUMINA AND BAUXITE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H.R. 9311) to continue 
for 2 years the suspension of duty on 
certain alumina and to make permanent 
the suspension of duty on certain baux- 
ite, with Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “(a) items 907.15, 909.30, and 
911.05 of title I of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(Tariff Schedules of the United States; 28 
F.R., part II, pages 432 and 433, Aug. 17, 
1963 are each amended by striking out ‘On 
or before 7/15/64’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘On or before 7/15/66.’ 
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LOTTERIES IN MIDDLE EAST GROSS 
OVER $56 MILLION 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we 
continue to wear blinders and refuse to 
accept the obvious, most of the foreign 
countries throughout the world recognize 
and enjoy the fiscal advantages of Gov- 
ernment-operated lotteries. 

Out of all the countries throughout the 
globe, 81 nations have found that lot- 
teries not only yield high revenues but 
also help eliminate underworld and gam- 
bling problems. 

Today, I would like to point out the lot- 
tery operations in the Middle East. In 
this area, eight countries have accepted 
the fact that gambling is a normal way 
of life and should be regulated and con- 
trolled so that gambling funds are used 
to work for the people rather than 
against them. 

In 1963, these eight countries, listed 
below, took in gross receipts of over $56 
million from its Government-run lot- 
teries. The net income to the Govern- 
ment came to over $22 million which was 
properly and wisely used for hospitals, 
schools, welfare, culture, development 
projects, and other worthwhile activities. 

Mr. Speaker, if we opened our eyes and 
followed the example of these countries 
we could easily, painlessly, and volun- 
tarily pump into the U.S. Treasury over 
$10 billion a year in additional revenue. 
Why are we so blind? 


Purpose used 


Development. 

Hospitals and schools. 
Hospitals, welfare. 

Hospitals and schools. 
Hospitals, junior clubs. 
Schools and development. 
Damascus International Fair. 
General Treasury. 


22, 474, 775 


“(b) The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply with respect to articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption after July 15, 1964.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “An act to continue for 2 years the 
existing suspensions of duty on certain 
alumina and bauxite.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as the Mem- 
bers will recall, as unanimously passed 
by the House on April 30, 1964, H.R. 9311 
provided for the continuation for 2 years 
of the suspension of duty on certain 
alumina and would have made perma- 
nent the suspension of duty on certain 
bauxite. In the absence of legislation, 
the suspension of duty on alumina and 
bauxite would expire at the close of July 
15, 1964. 

The bill has been amended in the other 
body to delete the provision of the House 
bill which would have placed bauxite 
permanently on the free list, providing 
instead a 2-year continuation of the sus- 
pension of duty presently in effect, so 
that as passed by the other body the bill 
would continue for 2 years, until July 16, 
1966, the suspension of duty on alumina 
when imported for use in producing 
aluminum and on bauxite ore and cal- 
cined bauxite. 

I urge that the House accept the 
amendments of the Senate. 


SAVING 14,000 LIGHT-BULB-YEARS 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the great 


` economizer in the White House has 


recently attracted considerable attention 
by turning out the lights and saving 
$3,000 a month. Over a 12-month period 
that is a saving of $36,000 per light-bulb- 
year. 

Now we are told the great economizer 
is supporting a vast new spending pro- 
gram. He wants to see the juice turned 
on for a new half billion dollar mass 
transit program. According to my arith- 
metic it would take the saving of 14,000 
light-bulb-years to offset just the initial 
$500 million spending under this new 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, when this new program 
is brought before the Congress each of 
us will have our own opportunity to make 
our own record for economy. We can 
make a saving of equivalent to 14,000 
light-bulb-years by voting down the 
program. 


HABEAS CORPUS 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 747 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
1835) to amend section 2254 of title 28 of 
the United States Code in reference to ap- 
Plications for writs of habeas corpus by 
persons in custody pursuant to the judg- 
ment of a State court. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to 
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be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule, It shall be in order to con- 
sider without the intervention of any point 
of order the substitute amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Judiciary 
now in the bill and such substitute for the 
purpose of amendment shall be considered 
under the five-minute rule as an original 
bill. At the conclusion of such consideration 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
of the amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the bill or committee 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions, 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Smrrx], and now yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 747 
provides for consideration of H.R. 1835, 
a bill to amend section 2254 of title 28 
of the United States Code in reference 
to applications for writs of habeas cor- 
pus by persons in custody pursuant to 
the judgment of a State court. The 
resolution provides an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate, making it in 
order to consider without the interven- 
tion of any point of order the substitute 
amendment now in the bill. 

The purpose of H.R. 1835 is to restrain 
the abuse of the use of the writ of habeas 
corpus in lower Federal courts by pris- 
oners who have been convicted in State 
courts and who seek to have the action 
of the State courts reviewed and re- 
versed by the lower Federal courts. 

This legislation has been sponsored by 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States in the 84th, 85th, and 86th, as 
well as in the present Congress. Simi- 
lar bills passed the House in the 84th, 
85th, and 86th Congresses, but no action 
was taken by the Senate on the meas- 
ures. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 747. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may desire, and ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as stated by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DE- 
LANEY], House Resolution 747 provides a 
1-hour open rule for the consideration 
of H.R. 1835, which is a bill to amend 
section 2254 of title 28 of the United 
States Code in reference to applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in 
custody pursuant to the judgment of a 
State court. 

The purpose of the bill, H.R. 1835, 
is to amend appropriate sections of title 
28, United States Code, relating to ap- 
plications for writs of habeas corpus by 
persons in custody pursuant to the judg- 
ment of a State court. It has no relation 
to Federal prisoners. Bills of this char- 
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acter have been introduced in the House 
in the 84th, 85th, 86th, and 87th Con- 
gresses and have passed the House in 
three of those Congresses; namely, the 
85th, the 85th, and the 86th. 

The basic purpose of the legislation is 
to restrain the abuse of the use of writs 
of habeas corpus in lower Federal courts 
by State prisoners and who seek to have 
the action of the State courts reviewed 
and reversed by the lower Federal courts. 
This subject has been under study by 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States since 1953 and it has also been 
extensively studied by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

As a result of recent Supreme Court 
decisions a flood of petitions for writs 
of habeas corpus have reached the Fed- 
eral courts which have caused great con- 
cern both to State enforcement author- 
ities and State judicial officers. The ap- 
plications resulted in delay of execution 
of State judgments. Moreover, it raised 
the problem of having the decisions of 
judgment of the States highest courts 
being reviewed by a single Federal judge. 

The amendments made by this bill are 
designed to cure, to a great extent, the 
evils which I have just outlined. Sec- 
tion 1 of the bill adds provisions for 
limiting application to the doctrine of 
res judicata. When a State prisoner has 
been denied habeas corpus by a Federal 
court or a Federal judge, a subsequent 
application shall not be entertained ex- 
cept on grounds not presented at the 
hearing and then only on a showing of 
a reasonable excuse for failure to have 
presented them. Also, in a Federal 
habeas corpus proceeding on behalf of 
a State prisoner a prior Supreme Court 
judgment sustaining a State court de- 
cision shall be conclusive as to all mat- 
ters adjudicated by the Supreme Court, 
except as to material matters not in the 
record and which could not have been 
placed in the record with reasonable 
diligence. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that 
where a three-judge court has been con- 
vened in a habeas corpus proceeding the 
final order of that court shall be review- 
able only by the Supreme Court by writ 
of certiorari which must be applied for 
within 30 days after the entry of the 
order. 

Section 3 of the bill provides for pre- 
liminary examination of the application 
of habeas corpus and if it is determined 
that the application should be enter- 
tained it is then heard by a three-judge 
court with direct review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Thus, the 
State court’s decision will never be re- 
versed by a single judge. 

There is an additional provision to the 
effect that in any Federal habeas corpus 
proceeding on behalf of a State prisoner 
the State court’s findings of fact shall 
be presumed to be correct and the burden 
is placed on the applicant to establish 
that they are erroneous unless the ap- 
plicant establishes that one or more of 
seven enumerated conditions, all of 
which add up to a lack of due process, 
are made to appear. 

I know of no objection to the rule and 
urge its adoption. 
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I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 1835) to amend section 
2254 of title 28 of the United States Code 
in reference to applications for writs of 
habeas corpus by persons in custody pur- 
suant to the judgment of a State court. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill, H.R. 1835, with Mr. 
Carey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocu] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, H.R. 1835, as 
has been stated very succinctly by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH] 
restrains the abuse of the use of the writ 
of habeas corpus in the lower Federal 
courts, particularly by prisoners convict- 
ed in State courts and which prisoners 
seek to have their convictions in the 
State court reviewed in a Federal court. 

The bill has been offered by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

This legislation has been sponsored by 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. It was reported unanimously by 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Similar bills, as has been indicated by 
those who preceded me, passed the House 
in the 84th Congress, the 85th Congress, 
and the 86th Congress. 

The writ of habeas corpus is one of the 
oldest writs in judicial history. It is a 
time-honored safeguard of individual 
liberty. But it was never designed to be 
a writ of review in the Federal courts of 
convictions in the State courts. 

For want of a better term, I use the 
words “guardhouse lawyers.” So-called 
“guardhouse lawyers” in prisons fre- 
quently induce fellow prisoners to sue 
out these writs. Actually, this is not to 
determine whether the prisoner is prop- 
erly or improperly in custody or properly 
or improperly in prison. It is not on the 
ground that a constitutional right was 
violated, but is merely as a sort of re- 
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view from the decisions of convictions in 
the State courts. 

What has been the result? I am told 
the result has been that more than 10,000 
writs of habeas corpus have been filed. 
Only a few of them have been actually 
granted. Only a few have been suc- 
cessful. 

All these writs must be examined care- 
fully, checked, and investigated, though, 
as I say, only a miniscule number are 
successful. Meanwhile, consideration of 
this avalanche of writs is time-consum- 
ing and causes a great deal of delay, 
taking time of judges which might well 
be occupied on other important matters. 

This has been a problem for the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States, as 
it is for the Conference of State Chief 
Justices and as it is for the National 
Association of Attorneys General. 

The bill before the House now is the 
result of the deliberations of these au- 
gust bodies. 

The bill in essence provides that when 
a writ is offered it must indicate that a 
provision of the Constitution has been 
violated or that the laws and treaties of 
the United States have been violated. 
The application must be presented to a 
Federal judge, who will conduct a pre- 
liminary examination to determine 
whether or not there is any merit in that 
application. If the judge feels there is 
merit in that application, then he must 
route the application through a three- 
judge court. The three-judge court 
finally will pass upon the writ to deter- 
mine whether there is merit or no merit 
in the writ. 

In order for the writ to be finally 
granted, it must appear, as I say, that 
there was some violation of a Federal 
statute or the Constitution or treaties 
under the Constitution. 

One of seven factors must also appear. 
I shall read those factors, which are 
found on pages 6 and 7 of the bill. 

It must be established: 

(1) that the merits of the factual dispute 
were not resolved in the State court hear- 
ing; or 

fa) that the factfinding procedure em- 
ployed by the State court was not adequate 
to afford a full and fair hearing; or 

(3) that the material facts were not ade- 
que developed at the State court hear- 

g; or 

(4) that the State court lacked jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter or over the person 
of the applicant in the State court proceed- 
ing; or 
(5) that the applicant was an indigent 
and the State court, in deprivation of his 
constitutional right, refused to appoint 
counsel to represent him in the State court 
proceeding; or 

(6) that the applicant did not receive a 
full and fair hearing in the State court 
proceeding; or 

(7) that the applicant was otherwise 
denied due process of law in the State court 
proceeding. 


If there is to be an appeal from the 
three-judge court, it must be directly to 
the Supreme Court. That is, in essence, 
the purport of the bill, and we members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary feel 
that the time is now ripe to scotch this 
plethora of useless and unfounded appli- 
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cation for writs of habeas corpus 
brought in the Federal courts which clog 
up the courts. Every safeguard is main- 
tained so that the individuals right is 
protected. We can assure you of that. I 
do hope that the bill will pass with a pre- 
ponderating majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the writ of habeas cor- 
pus is one of the most important safe- 
guards of individual liberty, but it was 
never designed to be a writ of review 
in the Federal courts. Until recent years 
a judgment of a court, having jurisdic- 
tion of the parties and the subject mat- 
ter, was binding everywhere until re- 
versed on appeal by usual appellate pro- 
cedures or on writ of error. A person im- 
prisoned under the judgment of a court 
could be released on habeas corpus, only 
on a showing that the court was with- 
out jurisdiction to render it. However, 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
hold, in effect, that even though a court 
may have had jurisdiction at the incep- 
tion of a case, it may lose jurisdiction as 
the result of the violation of a defend- 
ant’s constitutional rights in the course 
of the proceedings, and that a person im- 
prisoned under its judgment may seek 
relief through the writ of habeas corpus 
and establish the violation of such con- 
stitutional rights by evidence outside of 
the record made in the case. 

These decisions led to the frequent 
use and abuse of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus by prisoners after conviction for a 
crime. 

It is rather startling that a single Fed- 
eral district judge may in effect under- 
take to review a decision of the highest 
court of a State on a writ of habeas 
corpus. 

On December 4, 1963, the administra- 
tive office of the U.S. courts submitted 
a draft of legislation which the Judicial 
Conference had approved amending the 
habeas corpus provisions of title 28, 
United States Code. That proposal, 
however, was never introduced as a bill 
in this Congress. 

Bills of this character—amending the 
procedure applicable to writs of habeas 
corpus on behalf of persons in custody 
pursuant to the judgment of a State 
court—were introduced in the House in 
the 84th, 85th, 86th, and 87th Congresses 
and passed the House in the 84th, 85th, 
and 86th Congresses. 

The last such passage was achieved by 
H.R. 3216, 86th Congress, introduced by 
Judge Smiru, but amended by substitut- 
ing the provisions of H.R. 6742, which 
had been proposed by the Judicial Con- 
ference and introduced by the chairman 
by request. The purpose of the legis- 
lation was to restrain the abuse of the 
use of writs of habeas corpus in lower 
Federal courts by prisoners who have 
been convicted in State courts and who 
seek to have the action of the State 
courts reviewed and reversed by the 
lower Federal courts. 
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Fundamentally, H.R. 6742, 86th Con- 
gress, would have made the following 
changes in existing law: 

Section 1 of the bill adds provisions 
for limited application of res judicata. 
When a State prisoner has been denied 
habeas corpus by a Federal court or a 
Federal judge, a subsequent application 
shall not be entertained except on 
grounds not presented at the hearing and 
then only on a showing of a reasonable 
excuse for failure to have presented 
them. Also, in a Federal habeas corpus 
proceeding on behalf of a State prisoner 
a prior Supreme Court judgment sustain- 
ing a State court decision shall be con- 
clusive as to all matters adjudicated by 
the Supreme Court, except as to mate- 
rial matters not in the record and which 
could not have been placed in the record 
with reasonable diligence. 

Section 3 of the bill provides for pre- 
liminary examination of an application 
for habeas corpus—on behalf of a State 
prisoner—by the Federal judge to whom 
the application is presented. If he de- 
termines that the application should be 
entertained it goes to a three-judge dis- 
trict court whose decision—under sec- 
tion 2 of the bill—goes directly to the 
Supreme Court in review. The result is 
that State court decisions will never be 
reversed by a single Federal judge. If 
the examining Federal judge denies the 
writ, appeal goes to the court of ap- 
peals but only upon issuance of a cer- 
tificate or probable cause from the judge 
who denied the writ or from a judge of 
the court of appeals. 

The new proposal of the Judicial Con- 
ference makes three amendments to the 
foregoing. Two of these are technical. 
The third would add a provision that in 
any Federal habeas corpus proceeding on 
behalf of a State prisoner, State court 
findings of fact shall be presumed to be 
correct and the burden shall be on the 
applicant to establish that they are er- 
roneous, unless the applicant establishes 
that one or more of seven enumerated 
conditions—all adding up to lack of due 
process—are made to appear. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was con- 
sidered by Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary and 
unanimously reported by that subcom- 
mittee to the full committee. The report 
of the full committee to the House was 
likewise a unanimous report. The bill is 
supported by the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on this side of 
the aisle, and I hope that the bill will 
be adopted. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to comment to the gentleman that 
the National Association of Attorneys 
General for years past, as the gentleman 
knows has long supported this legisla- 
tion, and so has the Jurisprudence Com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association, 
which, incidentally, is meeting here in 
Washington today at American Bar As- 
sociation headquarters. 
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I have just been excused from the 
meeting of that committee at the com- 
mittee’s direction to come up here and 
express the support of the ABA Com- 
mittee on Jurisprudence and Law Re- 
form for this bill. 

Abuses of the writ of habeas corpus 
by multiple writs in the Federal courts 
long after conviction in a State court are 
designed to be met by this bill. Here 
again is legislation to undo decisions of 
the Supreme Court, particularly Fay v. 
Noia, 372 U.S. 391, decided March 18, 
1963, wherein the unrealistic and exag- 
gerated attention to an individual situ- 
ation at the expense of our jurisprudence 
resulted in a decision holding that the 
Federal courts had power under Federal 
law to grant a writ despite the fact of 
failure by the applicant to pursue a State 
remedy not available to him at the time 
he appeals for the writ, as well as that a 
failure to appeal from an applicant’s 
conviction in a State court was not a 
failure to exhaust State remedies which 
must be still open to the applicant at 
the time he files his application for ha- 
beas corpus in the Federal court. In his 
dissent in this decision, Mr. Justice Clark 
said in part: 

Mr. JUSTICE CLARK, DISSENTING 

The Court today in releasing Noia makes 
an “abrupt break” not only with the Consti- 
tution and the statute but also with its past 
decisions, disrupting the delicate balance of 
federalism so foremost in the minds of the 
Founding Fathers and so uniquely impor- 
tant in the field of law enforcement. The 
short of it is that Noia’s incarceration rests 
entirely on an adequate and independent 
State ground—namely, that he knowingly 
failed to perfect any appeal from his con- 
viction of murder. While it may be that the 
Court’s “decision today swings open no 
prison gates,” the Court must admit in all 
candor that it effectively swings closed the 
doors of justice in the face of the State, since 
it certainly cannot prove its case 20 years 
after the fact. In view of this unfortunate 
turn of events, it appears important that we 
canvass the consequences of today’s action 
on State law enforcement. 

First, there can be no question but that a 
rash of new applications from State pris- 
oners will pour into the Federal court, and 
98 percent of them will be frivolous, if his- 
tory is any guide. This influx will neces- 
sarily have an adverse effect upon the dis- 
position of meritorious applications, for, as 
my Brother Jackson said, they will “be buried 
in a flood of worthless ones. He who must 
search a haystack for a needle is likely to 
end up with the attitude that the needle is 
not worth the search.” Brown v. Allen, 344 
U.S, 443, 537 (1953) (concurring opinion). 
In fact, the courts are already swamped with 
applications which cannot, because of sheer 
numbers, be given more than cursory 
attention. 

Second, the effective administration of 
criminal justice in State courts receives a 
staggering blow. Habeas corpus is in effect 
substituted for appeal, seriously disturbing 
the orderly disposition of State prosecutions 
and jeopardizing the finality of State con- 
victions in disregard of the States’ compre- 
hensive procedural safeguards which until 
today, have been respected by the Federal 
courts. Essential to the administration of 
justice is the prompt enforcement of judicial 
decrees. After today State judgments will 
be relegated to a judicial limbo, subject to 
Federal collateral attack—as here—a score 
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of years later despite a defendant's willful 
failure to appeal. 

The rights of the States to develop and 
enforce their own judicial procedures con- 
sistent with the 14th amendment, have long 
been recognized as essential to the concept 
of a healthy federalism. Those rights are 
today attenuated if not obliterated in the 
name of a victory for the “struggle for per- 
sonal liberty.” But the Constitution com- 
prehends another struggle of equal impor- 
tance and places upon our shoulders the bur- 
den of maintaining it—the struggle for law 
and order. I regret that the Court does not 
often recognize that each defeat in that 
struggle chips away inexorably at the base of 
that very personal liberty which it seeks to 
protect. One is reminded of the exclama- 
tion of Pyrrhus: “One more such victory 
* * * and we are utterly undone.” 

These considerations have been of great 
concern to the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, which has frequently sought 
to have Congress repair the judicial loop- 
holes in Federal habeas corpus for State pris- 
oners. Likewise, the Conference of Chief 
Justices at its annual meeting has officially 
registered its dismay, as has the National 
Association of Attorneys General. Proposed 
legislation sponsored by one or more of these 
groups has passed in the House in three sepa- 
rate sessions, but inaction by the Senate 
caused each bill to die on the vine. Those 
proposals apparently were sparked by our 
decision in Brown v. Allen, supra, but the 
Court today goes far beyond that decision 
by negating its companion case, Daniels v. 
Allen, 344 U.S. 443, 482-487 (1953). While 
I have heretofore opposed such legislation, 
I must now admit that it may be the only 
alternative in restoring the writ of habeas 
corpus to its proper place in the judicial 
system. That place is one of great impor- 
tance—a remedy against illegal restraint— 
but it is not a substitute for or alternative 
to appeal, nor it it a burial ground for valid 
State procedures. 


The House Judiciary Committee report 
refers specifically to this decision as well 
as to Gideon v. Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335 
and Townsend v. Sain, 372 U.S. 298, at 
page 6 of the report. This bill (H.R. 
1385) is desirable to reduce both an 
abuse of the writ of habeas corpus and 
unwarranted and substantial increases 
in baseless writs unnecessarily burdening 
the workload of the judiciary. Passage 
of this legislation is clearly in the public 
interest. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
in substance was before a subcommittee 
of which I am chairman three times. It 
was approved by that subcommittee three 
times. It passed this House on three 
different occasions and now for the 
fourth time it bears the approval of the 
full Committee on the Judiciary. 

It has the approval of the Judicial 
Conference. As my distinguished friend 
from New Hampshire, the former attor- 
ney general of that great State, just 
said, it has had over the years the ap- 
proval of the Association of Attorneys 
General of the States. It has the ap- 
proval of the American Bar Association. 
It has the approval of the Association of 
Chief Justices of the States. It has the 
approval of the Department of Justice. 
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As we know the writ of habeas corpus 
is known as a great writ. Of late, how- 
ever, a practice has developed to use the 
writ of habeas corpus as a writ of re- 
view. We all know that the writ of 
habeas corpus is one of the most impor- 
tant safeguards of our liberties. We also 
know that it was never designed to be 
used as an instrument to use the lower 
Federal courts to sit as courts of appeal 
to review the decisions of the highest 
courts of the several States. If a person 
has been convicted in a State court he, 
of course, on constitutional grounds, may 
appeal to the highest court of our land, 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Then after the Supreme Court of the 
United States has spoken that, of course, 
terminates the appellate review. That 
is the end of it. 

Now, of late, what has been happen- 
ing is that people, having had their day 
in court, including all constitutional 
challenges offered before the State 
courts and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, turn around and have ap- 
plied and are continuing to apply for 
writs of habeas corpus from the lower 
Federal district court to start all over 
again. A lower Federal judge, after ap- 
pellate review is over, will grant a writ, 
an application for a writ, and then hav- 
ing again rehashed it and lost the appli- 
cation, the prisoner will take an appeal 
to the courts of appeal and to the Su- 
preme Court. That should end the mat- 
ter, but it does not. 

Later on, another lawyer comes into 
the case and another writ is applied for 
in the lower Federal court. The case 
goes to the court of appeals again, then 
to the Supreme Court. Not satisfied 
with that they try a third, a fourth, and 
a fifth time. 

So, this bill of course would preserve 
the right of the writ of habeas corpus as 
originally designed, both initially and 
after conviction. For example, even un- 
der the bill, after the review procedures, 
including a hearing before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has been gone through, a 
writ of habeas corpus may still be ap- 
plied for. 

The bill, again, does not reach that, 
but it is subsequent applications that 
the bill reaches. In other words, if the 
first writ is denied then the bill goes 
on to say that a subsequent application 
for a writ of habeas corpus on behalf of 
such person could not be entertained by 
a court of the United States or justice 
or judge of the United States, except on 
a factual or other ground not presented 
at the hearing of the earlier writ. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I say all of the 
elements of the great writ of habeas 
corpus are preserved. But in order to 
attempt to stop these repetitious appli- 
cations to use the writ as a writ of re- 
ee this bill is designed to accomplish 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
oo from New York [Mr. LIND- 
say]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
enactment of H.R. 1835 will restrain 
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abuses of the use of the writ of habeas 
corpus in lower Federal courts by pris- 
oners who have been convicted in State 
courts and who ask to have the actions 
of the State courts reviewed and investi- 
gated by the Federal courts. 

The writ of habeas corpus is without 
doubt one of the greatest safeguards of 
individual liberty. There is no intent or 
purpose through enactment of this bill to 
undermine or in any way impair this 
safeguard. In recent years, however, 
abuse and misuse have crept into the 
use of the writ of habeas corpus. This in 
itself can damage it. 

The writ has been used as a vehicle 
to review decisions of State courts in a 
manner which should more properly be 
left to proper appellate review pro- 
cedures. Matter extraneous to the rec- 
ord of the State court proceedings and 
evidence from outside the record are be- 
ing relied upon to question the jurisdic- 
tion of State courts or to overturn State 
court decisions. Too frequently a lower 
Federal court reviews and overturns de- 
cisions of the highest State courts of 
States even though certiorari has been 
denied by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The heavily expanded use of the writ 
of habeas corpus in ways never intended 
has produced a sharp increase in the 
number of applications to Federal courts 
from persons convicted in State courts. 
While only a small number of these ap- 
plications have been favorably con- 
sidered, they have imposed a heavy bur- 
den upon the work of the Federal courts 
and have greatly interfered with the pro- 
cedures and processes of the State 
courts—frequently by delaying the 
proper enforcement of their judgments. 

Basically, H.R. 1835 provides that when 
a person who is in custody pursuant to 
State court decision seeks a writ of 
habeas corpus in a Federal court after 
a Federal court has already reviewed the 
matter either by way of separate review 
or an earlier writ of habeas corpus, the 
new application shall be denied unless 
the applicant can show new factual data 
and can also show a reasonable excuse 
for failing to present the new data at the 
earlier proceeding. 

The bill also provides that an appeal 
may not be taken to the court of appeals 
from the final order in the habeas corpus 
proceeding where the order is issued by 
a Justice of the Supreme Court, a circuit 
judge or district court of one judge. In 
addition, in a habeas corpus proceeding 
before a district court of three judges, 
the final order of that court shall be re- 
viewable only by the Supreme Court by 
a writ of certiorari which must be ap- 
plied for within 30 days after entry of 
such order. 

The third section of the bill provides 
that when a person in State custody files 
an application for writ of habeas corpus 
in a Federal court, the application shall 
be reviewed initially by a single judge. 
If the judge believes a writ should be 
granted, he shall certify that fact to the 
chief judge of the circuit who in turn 
will convene a three-judge district court. 
In the three-judge proceeding, a deter- 
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mination on the merits of a factual issue 
made by a State court of competent ju- 
risdiction shall be presumed to be correct 
unless the applicant proves otherwise. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill and 
a bill that needs to be passed. The rights 
of individuals remain absolutely safe- 
guarded while the procedures and sanc- 
tities of Federal and State judicial bodies 
are granted greater protection. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States supports this bill as needed and 
overdue. I urge its enactment. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to ask a couple of ques- 
tions of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], if 
Imay have his attention. 

An objection has been raised to this 
bill by sources for which I have great re- 
spect to the effect that a three-judge 
court is an unwieldy forum in which to 
conduct an evidentiary hearing. An ob- 
1 has been made to the bill on that 

asis. 

Would the chairman please comment 
on that? 

Mr. CELLER. The reasoning for the 
condition that a three-man court should 
hear the writ is the following: The State 
Officials claim that it would be unseem- 
ingly and improper, for example, to have 
a single Federal judge like a district court 
judge overrule the action of a court of 
appeals or the court of last resort of the 
State. Therefore, it was felt it would 
thwart with the dignity that one must 
attach to the highest courts of the States 
and that with their ruling it should not 
be possible of being changed unless it 
were by at least three Federal judges and 
not one. 

And, in the case of the three-man 
court one of the judges must be a mem- 
ber of the court of appeals. So, that was 
the reason why we insisted or, rather, the 
sponsor of the legislation and the Judi- 
cial Conference insisted upon the three- 
man court. Also the provisions for the 
preliminary examination should lessen 
the problems of the evidentiary hearing. 
Our experience of present three-judge 
courts doesn’t warrant such a conclusion. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman and appreciate his fine answer. 
That clarifies that question, I believe. 

Another objection which has been re- 
lated to me in connection with this meas- 
ure is with respect to the workload that 
this bill allegedly would cast upon al- 
ready overburdened circuit judges. 

Is it the purpose of the bill to allow 
appeals to circuit courts from a district 
court when the circuit court judges re- 
fuse to reconvene a three-judge court? 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, as to workload, the very 
purpose of the bill was to reduce the 
workloads in the Federal courts. 

As I indicated in my statement, over 
10,000 applications are filed each year. 
This should boil down these writs to a 
very small amount. That in and of itself 
would reduce the workload. But only one 
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of the judges, as I indicated before, on 
this three-man court must be a court of 
appeals judge. 

These writs should not take a long 
while to determine so that I cannot con- 
ceive how there would be an increase in 
the workload. There would be a great 
diminution in the workload. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Now, a final question which has come 
to me with respect to this measure is 
this: If a three-judge court is not con- 
vened—in other words, if they refuse to 
convene a three-judge court, as I under- 
stand the measure, an appeal must be 
taken to the Supreme Court, which is also 
overburdened, and this will add to the 
burden. 

Mr. CELLER. The appeal must go 
directly to the Supreme Court from a 
three-judge court. But a Federal judge, 
like a U.S. district court judge, as a pre- 
liminary step must consider the appli- 
cation. If he denies the application that 
is the end of it. There can only be an 
appeal if he grants a certificate of rea- 
sonable doubt. Then the appeal goes 
to the court of appeals and perhaps on 
to the Supreme Court. But if the dis- 
trict court refuses to grant a certificate 
of reasonable doubt the prisoner can 
make application to the court of appeals 
for a certificate of reasonable doubt 
and permit that court to pass upon the 
denial by the district judge; but the 
district judge himself cannot grant the 
writ. The grant can only be by a three- 
man court. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I understand 
that, and I thank the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary for his an- 
swer to my questions. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to see the gentleman from New 
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York [Mr. CELLER], supporting a bill that 
has been introduced by the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], 
and also supported by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. I am de- 
lighted to see this situation develop here 
today. This has not always been true in 
the past. So I compliment the gentle- 
man from New York. 

But I arose to say something else. I 
heard someone say a few moments ago 
that the U.S. Supreme Court is overbur- 
dened with work. It is my understanding 
the Supreme Court has taken off for the 
summer, and will not be in session again 
until September. If it is so overbur- 
dened, I wonder why it could not work a 
month longer this year and clear up the 
docket? 

Moreover, if the Supreme Court is 
overburdened with work, why does the 
Chief Justice go to Dallas, Tex., to inter- 
view a common criminal in a jail cell, as 
he did only recently? I wonder if the 
Chief Justice might not someday be 
called upon to pass judgment in the case 
of the criminal he visited in Dallas? 
What would be the situation if he is 
called upon to do that? 

The Supreme Court would not be so 
overburdened if it would work during the 
summer, as most other Government 
agencies do, and if the members did not 
indulge themselves in such decisions as 
the one rendered yesterday dealing with 
passports. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I want to make 
sure the Recorp is correct. The gentle- 
man said the Supreme Court took off un- 
til September. They do not convene 
until the first week in October. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his correction. That means a va- 
cation of at least 3 months. 
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I wonder if consideration of this bill 
is not an exercise in futility—the adop- 
tion of this legislation today, because 
the Supreme Court will write the kind of 
law it wants the country to operate un- 
der anyway. Apparently the Congress 
has abdicated its rights. It seems will- 
ing to sit supinely by and permit the 
* Court to write the laws of the 
an 

And if the Supreme Court does have a 
little time, the Chief Justice might ex- 
plain why it is that there is a man on his 
special investigating commission by the 
name of Redlich who has a record of 
affiliation with various Communist-front 
groups. The time is long overdue for 
the Chief Justice and the members of 
the investigating commission to explain 
why this individual was employed in the 
first place and why he has not been fired 
for the facts of his previous activities 
have long been a matter of record. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand 
some tables which give statistics on the 
number of habeas corpus proceedings 
commenced in Federal district courts in 
the years 1941 through 1963, and two 
other tables concerning the volume of 
habeas corpus cases for the same years. 
These tables are the foundation for the 
statement in the committee’s report that 
there has been a great growth in the 
number of habeas corpus proceedings in 
the Federal district courts, which I re- 
ferred to in my previous remarks. I 
shall include these tables at the end of 
my remarks. 

These tables were prepared by the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts. 
I think they should be in the RECORD so 
that the factual foundation for the con- 
cern of the Judiciary Committee and the 
Judicial Conference over the abuse of 
the writ of habeas corpus can be shown 
by statistical tables. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Federal question habeas corpus cases commenced in 125 ae district courts and in selected districts, fiscal years 1941 through 


Total, all} New 


districts | York, vania, 


northern | eastern 


Pennsyl- | Virginia, | Michi- 
eastern 
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645 


gan, 
eastern 
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20 
34 
28 
35 
83 43 36 4 
141 102 36 3 
190 143 40 7 
810 | 3,395 2, 580 695 120 


Indiana, | Missouri, 
northern | western 


ira, | gto 
8 n, 
northern | eastern 


Other 
Kansas | districts 


4 5 9 14 28 58 
17 11 3 16 3 02 
13 10 2 33 3 00 
17 21 10 4 73 
40 6 10 16 1 108 
20 3 2 29 1 94 
24 10 11 27 17 78 
33 13 34 12 17 115 
41 10 18 20 23 146 
42 6 18 37 23 201 
33 10 44 9 27 193 
39 21 45 12 11 208 
16 9 42 25 19 192 
15 18 47 2 19 216 
14 10 69 A 27 268 
18 15 86 19 
20 18 64 34 
35 22 56 18 
29 21 49 11 
16 13 62 11 
24 12 78 46 
31 23 82 23 
18 43 140 24 

559 330 981 503 460 
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TABLE 2.—Disposition of Federal question habeas corpus cases in the U.S. district courts, fiscal years 1941 through 1963 


Judgment without 


contest or by 
consent 
Number | Percent 

36 26.9 68.7 
15 11.2 88.8 
105 39.6 60.4 
81 14.7 85.3 
63 13.4 85.7 
51 10.1 89. 9 
60 12.5 87.1 
86 17.7 81.9 
84 13.8 85.7 
106 16.5 83.5 
61 13.0 87.0 
72 14.1 85.1 
36 6.8 92.9 
40 6.5 93.0 
53 7.9 91.9 
54 7.6 92.3 
91 11.2 88. 6 
86 11.8 88.0 
83 9.9 89.2 
45 5.2 94.6 
49 5.1 94.9 
31 2.8 97.2 
37 2.0 98.0 
1, 425 9.5 90.2 
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1 7 4 4 3 
9 7 9 10 8 
11 1 3 4 6 
5 n — 8 2 
il 4 8 7 3 
4 5 2 6 7 
7 12 1 13 7 
ll 5 1 20 1 
8 9 4 8 10 
10 2 15 15 
8 2 6 14 
7 2 11 6 
20 1¹ 22 15 
140 167 104 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur - 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will now 
read the substitute committee amend- 
ment printed in the reported bill for the 
purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2244 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended (a) by inserting at the beginning 
of the text thereof the subsection designa- 
tion “(a)”, (b) by striking out of such sec- 
tion the wo. , or of any State,” and (c) 
by inserting in such section at the end there- 
of two additional subsections to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) When a person in custody pursuant 
to the judgment of a State court has been 
denied after a hearing by a court of the 
United States or a Justice or judge of the 
United States release from custody or other 
remedy on an application for a writ of 
habeas corpus, a subsequent application for a 
writ of habeas corpus in behalf of such per- 


son shall not be entertained by a court of 
the United States or a Justice or judge of 
the United States except on a factual or 
other ground not presented at the hearing 
on the earlier application for the writ and 
then only on a showing of a reasonable ex- 
cuse for failure to present such factual or 
other ground at the hearing on the earlier 
application. 

“(c) In a habeas corpus proceeding 
brought in behalf of a person in custody pur- 
suant to the judgment of a State court, a 
prior judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on an appeal or review by a 
writ of certiorari at the instance of the 
prisoner of the decision of such State court 
shall be conclusive as to all rights, questions, 
and facts actually adjudicated by the Su- 
preme Court therein unless the applicant for 
the writ of habeas corpus shall plead and 
prove the existence of a material and con- 
trolling fact which did not appear in the 
record of the proceeding in the Supreme 
Court and which the applicant for the writ 
of habeas corpus could not have caused to 
appear in such record by the exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2253 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended (a) by inserting in 


the third paragraph thereof, immediately 

after the words “in a habeas corpus proceed- 

ing”, the words “of a Justice of the Supreme 

Court, a circuit judge, or a district court of 

one judge”, and (b) by inserting an addi- 

tional paragraph in such section, at the end 
thereof, to read as follows: 

“In a habeas corpus proceeding before a 
district court of three judges under section 
2254 of this title the final order of such 
court shall be reviewable only by the Su- 
preme Court by writ of certiorari which 
shall be applied for within thirty days after - 
the entry of such order.” 

Sec. 3. Section 2254 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(a) by amending the catchline of the 
section to read as follows: 

“§ 2254. State custody; remedies in Federal 
courts; three-judge district court 
required for hearing”; 

(b) by inserting in such section, imme- 
diately after the catchline thereof, the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

“(a) The Supreme Court, a Justice there- 
of, a circuit judge, or a district court shall 
entertain an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus in behalf of a person in custody pur- 
suant to the Judgment of a State court only 
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on the ground that he is in custody in vio- 
lation of the Constitution or laws or treaties 
of the United States. 

“(b) If an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus is made to a Justice of the Supreme 
Court or a circuit judge in behalf of a per- 
son in custody pursuant to the judgment of 
a State court, the Justice or judge to whom 
the application is made shall make or, if the 
application is made to a district court or 
is transferred to a district court pursuant to 
section 2241(b) of this title, a judge of such 
district court shall make a preliminary ex- 
amination of the application to determine 
whether the writ should be granted and 
may, in his discretion, issue an order to 
show cause why the writ should not be 
granted. Such examination may be made 
upon the allegations of the application only, 
or upon the allegations of the application, 
the return to the order to show cause if such 
an order was issued, and any admissions of 
fact, original or certified copies of State 
court records, other pertinent documentary 
matter, and oral testimony. On completion 
of such preliminary examination the Justice 
or judge shall determine whether the appli- 
cation shall be dismissed or the writ shall 
issue. If the writ is issued it shall be made 
returnable for hearing and determination 
in the district court having jurisdiction to 
entertain it, and in the case of an applica- 
tion entertained by a Justice of the Supreme 
Court or a circuit judge the proceeding shall 
thereupon be transferred by his order to 
such district court. The Justice or judge 
issuing the writ shall immediately notify 
the chief judge of the circuit who shall des- 
ignate a district court of three judges under 
section 2284 of this title to hear and deter- 
mine the issue of whether the prisoner shall 
be released from custody and all other is- 
sues remaining in the proceeding and enter 
final judgment therein. The circuit or dis- 
trict judge granting the writ shall constitute 
one member of such court and if such judge 
is not a circuit judge at least one of the 
other judges shall be a circuit judge”; and 

(c) by inserting at the beginning of the 
two paragraphs thereof existing on the day 
preceding the date of enactment of this Act 
the subsection designations “(c)”, and “(d)”, 
respectively; and 

(d) by inserting immediately after such 
paragraphs the following new subsections 
“(e)” and “(f)”: 

(e) In any proceeding instituted in a Fed- 
eral court by an application for a writ of 
habeas corpus by a person in custody pur- 
suant to the judgment of a State court, a 
determination on the merits of a factual 
issue, made by a State court of competent 
jurisdiction in a proceeding to which the 
applicant for the writ was a party, evidenced 
by a written finding, written opinion, ver- 
dict of a jury, or other reliable and adequate 
written indicia, shall be presumed to be cor- 
rect, unless the applicant shall establish or 
it shall otherwise appear, or the respondent 
shall admit— 

(1) that the merits of the factual dispute 
were not resolved in the State court hear- 


ing; or 

(2) that the fact finding procedure em- 
ployed by the State court was not adequate 
to afford a full and fair hearing; or 

(3) that the material facts were not ade- 
quately developed at the State court hearing; 
or 


(4) that the State court lacked jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter or over the per- 
son of the applicant in the State court pro- 
ceeding; or 

(5) that the applicant was an indigent and 
the State court, in deprivation of his consti- 
tutional right, refused to appoint counsel to 
represent him in the State court proceeding; 
or 

(6) that the applicant did not receive a 
full and fair hearing in the State court pro- 
ceeding; or 
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(7) that the applicant was otherwise 
denied due process of law in the State court 
proceeding: 

And in an evidentiary hearing in the pro- 
ceeding in the Federal court, when due proof 
of such factual determination has been made, 
unless the existence of one or more of the 
circumstances respectively set forth in para- 
graphs numbered (1) to (7), inclusive, is 
shown by the applicant, otherwise appears, 
or is admitted by the respondent, the burden 
shall rest upon the applicant to establish by 
convincing evidence that the factual deter- 
mination by the State court was erroneous, 

(f) A copy of the official records of the 
State court, duly certified by the clerk of 
such court to be a true and correct copy of 
a finding, judicial opinion, verdict of a jury, 
or other reliable written indicia showing such 
a factual determination by the State court 
shall be admissible in the Federal court pro- 
ceeding. 

Sec. 4. Item 2254 in the analysis of chapter 
153 of title 28, United States Code, imme- 
diately preceding section 2241 thereof is 
amended to read as foliows: 

“Sec. 2254. State custody; remedies in Fed- 
eral courts; three-judge dis- 
trict court required for hear- 
ing.” 


Mr. MEADER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with and that it be open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Carey, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 1835) 
to amend section 2254 of title 28 of the 
United States Code in reference to ap- 
plication for writs of habeas corpus by 
persons in custody pursuant to the judg- 
ment of a State court, pursuant to House 
Resolution 747, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill relating to applications for writs 
of habeas corpus by persons in custody 
pursuant to the judgment of a State 
court.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
CORPS PROGRAM 


Mr.COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
the resolution, House Resolution 782, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
9124) to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to vitalize the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps programs of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and for other purposes. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an open rule mak- 
ing in order the bill, H.R. 9124, the 
Hébert bill, and provides for general 
debate not to exceed 2 hours. 

The bill has for its purpose the amend- 
ment of title 10 of the United States Code 
to vitalize the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps programs for the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, from my casual examina- 
tion of the proposed legislation, I think 
it is a good bill and I expect to support it. 
I urge the adoption of the rule. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the meantime, 
and I apologize although belatedly, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. St. GEORGE] 30 minutes, and 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
H.R. 9124 is a bill which would provide 
substantial changes to both the senior 
and junior Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps programs as presently conducted 
by the Department of Defense and the 
respective military departments. 

I would like to briefly summarize the 
principal features of this legislation. 

First. It will provide for the future 
expansion of the junior ROTC program, 

At the present time this worthwhile 
program is limited to 254 schools 
throughout the country. Under the 
terms of the legislation it could be ex- 
panded on a voluntary basis to as many 
as 2,000 schools. 

Second. The bill provides for an op- 
tional 2-year senior ROTC program. 

This program would permit junior 
college transferees to become members of 
the senior ROTC program without hav- 
ing to perform the first 2 years of ROTC. 

Third. The bill provides a scholarship 
assistance program for each of the mili- 
tary departments for students in the 4- 
year ROTC program. 

Stated simply, the bill authorizes each 
of the military departments to provide a 
Navy-type ROTC scholarship program 
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to its students. However, the program 
is made so flexible that it will permit 
scholarships of as much as 4 years or as 
little as 1-year duration. 

Fourth. The bill would provide by 
statute that the senior ROTC program 
can be either compulsory or elective at 
the option of the institution or the State 
concerned. In other words, the Federal 
Government keeps its hand off this im- 
portant policy matter. 

Fifth. The bill provides that all ROTC 
graduates, whether commissioned as 
Regular or Reserve officers, would be en- 
titled to the same uniform allowance of 
$300 per student upon graduation and 
call to active duty. 

Sixth. The bill will increase the pres- 
ent monthly payment to ROTC students 
in the advanced course from the present 
$27 to a new allowance of $50 per month. 

This increase is long overdue and 
should provide a genuine incentive to 
students to participate in the advanced 
course. 

Seventh. Finally, the bill would permit 
the respective military departments to 
realine and adjust their ROTC curricu- 
lum so as to best satisfy their military 
requirements and also eliminate possible 
conflict with the academic pursuits of 
students in ROTC training. At the pres- 
ent time there is an existing statutory 
requirement that each student must per- 
form at least 3 hours per week in ROTC 
training. 


FISCAL ASPECTS OF THE BILL 


Under the proposal as reported by the 
Committee on Armed Services the ROTC 
budget requirements would be increased 
by approximately $11 million annually. 

I believe that the Committee on Armed 
Services has done a good job of develop- 
ing an important and long overdue 
change to the ROTC program. I believe 
it will receive the overwhelming support 
of the Congress. 

I know of no objection to the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be corrected, on line 11, page 1, by 
deleting the word “Forces” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “Services”, since 
the reference is to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
CORPS PROGRAM 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9124) to amend title 
10, United States Code, to vitalize the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps pro- 
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grams of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9124), with 
Mr. Carey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Evidently, a quorum is not pres- 
ent. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 164] 

Alger Frelinghuysen Osmers 
Ashley Fulton, Pa. Pepper 
Auchincloss Gathings Pilcher 
Avery Goodell Powell 
Baring Grabowski Quie 
Barrett Gray Reid, N.Y. 
Barry Green, Oreg. Roybal 
Bass Gubser Scott 
Bennett, Mich. Hall Secrest 
Bolling Halpern Senner 
Bolton, Harding Sheppard 

Oliver P. Harsha Shipley 
Bow Healey Sibal 
Brock Hoffman Smith, Calif 
Brown, Calif. Horton Smith, Va 
Buckley Kee Springer 
Cameron Kilburn Staggers 
Corman Landrum Taft 
Dent Lankford Thompson, La. 
Diggs Lipscomb Thompson, N.J., 
Dingell Long, La Toll 
Dorn MacGregor Tollefson 
Evins Miller, N.Y. Wallhauser 
Fallon Moss Watson 
Forrester O'Brien, N.Y. WIdnall 
Fraser O'Neill Wilson, Bob 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. ALBERT] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. CAREY, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H.R. 9124, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
357 Members responded to their names, 
& quorum, and he submitted herewith 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BRAY] will 
be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
in the almost quarter of a century that 
I have had the privilege of serving in 
this body has there come before this 
body for consideration a bill as im- 
portant as the one which is now be- 
fore us. 

This will affect not only those who are 
living now it will affect, yes, a generation 
unborn. Its effect will dip into the home 
of every American. Its effect will have 
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its impact on the future defense of this 
country. Its effect will be the salva- 
tion of the free world and a free nation 
as we know it. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
COLMER] was generous enough to refer 
to this as the Hébert bill. I could have 
no higher compliment paid me than to 
have my name associated with this leg- 
islation and be the instrument by which 
it comes before you for action today. 

We are all familiar, more or less, with 
the ROTC program in this country in 
our high schools, in our colleges, and in 
our universities. 

What does this proposed legislation 
accomplish and what is its goal? 

The committee sat for many weeks and 
explored every facet of the problem and 
ventilated every problem and came up 
with an entirely new piece of legislation 
in this field. 

To begin with, we set about to repeal 
every law on the statute books as related 
to the ROTC program. Having done 
that, we set as our goal and as our objec- 
tive to have a uniform program embrac- 
ing the Navy, Air Force, and the Army, 
and to give to each service an oppor- 
tunity to develop in its ranks the best 
talent and career officers that could pos- 
sibly be found in this country. 

With that basic objective for the 
ROTC program as our guide, we ex- 
amined what is known as the Holloway 
plan which is used by the Navy to re- 
cruit young career officers. This pro- 
gram to refresh your memories is a very 
highly selective program. It is a very 
highly competitive program by which 
young men in various sections of the 
country are selected by a board of local 
citizens and community leaders and are 
given an opportunity to follow a Navy 
career in the college or university of 
the individual’s choice. Under this plan, 
which those of us who are familiar with 
it in the years of its origination refer to 
as a “little Annapolis plan” in the vari- 
ous colleges of the country, the individual 
is given the same curriculum and the 
same training that the young man is 
given who enters Annapolis to pursue a 
naval education. His tuition cost is paid 
for by the Government and he is given 
$50 a month expenses or salary, if you 
please. The individual selected in this 
program is not told which school he must 
matriculate in or enter. He has his choice 
of any school offering the so-called Hollo- 
way plan. He enters that school; he is 
graduated; and he is commissioned and 
has an obligation of 4 years’ service in 
the Navy. The plan is now limited to 
some 6,000 individuals, at one time, in 
the various schools in the country. 

Now take this plan—translate it into 
adaptation by the Army and by the Air 
Force and you have a complete across- 
the-board opportunity for the young 
man of talent and proven ability and 
avocation to pursue a military career 
while not actually attending one of the 
service academy schools. 

Having applied this to all the services, 
we then approached the program of the 
ROTC which is now in existence. The 
ROTC program is best known to you, 
perhaps, from schools like the Texas 
Aggies, one of the great schools of our 
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country, and in my own State of Louisi- 
ana, Louisiana State University, Missis- 
sippi State, Maryland, Georgetown, Ohio 
State, Indiana, and so forth. These 
schools have the 4-year ROTC program. 
Under this 4-year ROTC program, the 
young man enters his freshman class, is 
given 2 years’ basic training and the last 
2 years of military science, at which 
time he is graduated and offered a com- 
mission. 

The records will reveal that from these 
ROTC schools and particularly the land- 
grant colleges have come some of our 
greatest officers and some of our great- 
est leaders and some of our greatest 
fighting men in time of war. 

So we take this program and perpetu- 
ate it as such, giving any other school or 
university in the country an opportu- 
nity to adopt the program. 

There are some who believe a 2-year 
scientific program is all that is neces- 
sary. To those institutions which be- 
lieve in the 2-year program we say, “You 
may adopt such a program, but you will 
not have available any scholarship grant 
under the Holloway plan, which now is 
to be spread to all services.” 

In other words, any school which pre- 
fers only a 2-year basic program may 
have that program, but the scholarship 
features will not be available to them, 
and an individual coming into such a 
program must take a summer course of 
6 or 8 weeks’ basic training, which will 
compensate for the lack of the 2 years’ 
on-campus training which his opposite 
number obtains in the basic course of 
the 4-year school program. 

Here we have the program spread over 
the entire country. We have available 
the 4-year program. We have available 
the 2-year program. We go further than 
that. We open a reservoir of manpower 
which has heretofore been untapped in 
this country, in which is to be found some 
of the finest potential material available. 
I refer to the junior colleges of the Na- 
tion. 

Junior colleges are spreading and ex- 
panding all over the country today, but 
under the present system the junior col- 
lege graduate is not eligible to enter 
the 4-year training program of ROTC. 
Therefore, he is not eligible for a com- 
mission under that program. 

Under the present system we deny to 
this individual this right, and we deprive 
ourselves of his talent. Under the pro- 
posal in this legislation an individual 
from a junior college will have open to 
him the gates, the portals and the doors 
of the 4-year program, and he will be 
able to enter any one of these schools 
with a 4-year ROTC program and make 
up his 2-year basic, which he missed, in 
the same manner as an individual who 
enters a 2-year-program school—in 
other words, by summer training. 

Here we will advance to the front this 
talent which is so desirable, which is 
lacking in so many areas; and we will 
make these young men available to be- 
come career officers serving in the uni- 
form of their country. 

We even will go beyond that. We will 
turn our attention to what I consider to 
be the most important and most vital 
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part of the whole program, the expan- 
sion of the junior ROTC program. 

Under the present law and present sys- 
tem there is a junior ROTC program in 
254 of our high schools in the country, 
engaging approximately 65,000 young 
men. As a supplement to this there is 
a cadet training corps—NDCC—which is 
subsidized by the individual schools. 
These are few in number. There are 
only 25,000 young men in the program. 

Under the terms of this legislation we 
will broaden the base of the junior ROTC 
program and open the program to as 
many as 2,000 secondary schools in the 
Nation, schools which take these young 
men in at a formative period in their 
lives. We will take these young men 
when they are looking out into a world 
unknown to them, and provide them with 
the basics of patriotism, discipline, and 
recognition of authority. In other words, 
we will ground and inculcate into these 
young people those basic principles 
which are so necessary to perpetuate the 
ideals of government and the form of 
government under which we have lived. 
This I consider the most important part 
of the program. 

What else will we do? At the present 
time in the senior program and in the 
junior program there are active military 
people who are on active duty. 

Some 700 of these people are involved 
in the junior program; 5,000 more are 
involved in the senior program. These 
men are charged against the active mili- 
tary component of the Defense Depart- 
ment. This legislation opens the door 
to retired officers and noncommissioned 
men. We have heard a great deal of 
conversation about the young man re- 
tiring in the military when he has the 
best years of his life ahead of him and 
contributes nothing to the defense of the 
country and draws his pension up to 75 
percent of his salary in retirement. So 
now we say to the Defense Department 
you may utilize the talents of these re- 
tired people and where you are paying 
them 75 percent of their salaries and 
receiving nothing in return as a con- 
tribution to the Defense Department, 
you may recall these active duty people 
on a voluntary basis and place them in 
charge of these ROTC units in high 
schools and in the senior colleges. Here 
in the junior ROTC program a high 
school may participate by paying not 
more than one-half of the difference 
between the retired member's retired 
pay and the amount he would draw if 
on full-time active duty. 

The Defense Department will pay the 
other half. Thus, for 124% percent of 
the retired members’ active duty pay en- 
titlement the Defense Department has 
the opportunity of getting a 100-percent 
effort. These are individuals who now 
receive 75 percent of their basic pay 
without the opportunity to render any 
service to the Government. 

As I envision this program, it is some- 
thing which will bring about a resur- 
gence in this country toward making 
our youth, not from the cradle, but cer- 
tainly from the playground on up, con- 
scious of their duty to their country and 
eager to perform in the service of their 
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country and to be motivated by the 
highest ideals of citizenship. 

How important is this? I stress this. 
In Castro’s Cuba today Castro has been 
there for some 5 years and the young- 
sters in the high schools of Cuba have 
been subjected to a type of instruction 
and brainwashing for that period of 
time. If they were 12 years old when 
he came into power, 5 years from that 
age would make them 17 or 18 years of 
age now and they know nothing except 
for his type of government. What did 
Hitler’s Germany do to the youth of that 
nation? They were trained and brain- 
washed and directed into avenues of 
nazism. Why should we not, why do 
we not take the youth of this Nation in 
these formative years, these impression- 
able years, and train them from the very 
beginning in the fundamentals of a free 
democracy? That is why I say this bill 
reaches into every home in the country 
and affects, yes, generations unborn. 
Because of your judgment—and I hope 
it is your judgment—that this legisla- 
tion should be adopted, we have set a 
pattern for the future and for years to 
come which will guarantee to every 
young man the right to know his coun- 
try, to understand his country, and to 
respect his country and what his Gov- 
ernment stands for. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to compliment the gentle- 
man and express my appreciation to him 
for bringing out this bill. I have talked 
recently with a number of presidents of 
schools who have large enrollments. 
The president of Penn State is one of 
them. He told me unless something was 
done, he expected their senior ROTC 
enrollment to drop 50 percent in the 
next year. 

I wish to compliment the gentleman 
from Louisiana and say that although 
I do not agree with everything in the 
bill, I certainly support it. 

Mr. HEBERT. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas and Iam 
sure that all of you who recognize the 
great war record that the gentleman 
from Texas has will know the meaning 
of what he just said. I may expand on 
that to tell you that in the colleges of 
this country today and in the ROTC 
program the attendance and enrollment 
are on the downgrade. Perhaps one of 
the most important reasons why is the 
Executive order exempting married men 
from the draft. The youngster, if he 
gets married and has a marriage license, 
is free from his military liability. He 
is home free. However, I believe that 
youngsters taught from the ground up 
of their duty to their country will not 
attempt to escape behind a marriage li- 
cense but will be eager to give to their 
country all that they can give. 

This, members of the Committee, is in 
broad scope what this bill attempts to 
do. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HEBERT. Yes. I will be very 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. i 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to commend 
the gentleman. I appreciate his very 
comprehensive analysis of this bill, 
which is a very good piece of legislation, 
but in connection with the bill, the sec- 
tion dealing with financial assistance to 
the 4-year ROTC candidates, I would 
like to know, how are these people se- 
lected? Is there some uniform method 
of selection, or is it an arbitrary de- 
termination by a group of citizens? 

Mr. HEBERT. I will be very happy 
to explain it. This program is patterned 
on the Holloway program. This pro- 
gram is perhaps the most competitive 
selective program of that type in the 
military. In each community a certain 
group of citizens who are leading busi- 
nessmen, community leaders, church 
leaders 

Mr. VANIK. Who selects the group 
of citizens? 

Mr. HEBERT. They are selected by 
the Department of the Navy; in the 
other instances it would be the Army 
and the Air Force. They come together 
and every young man who wants to fol- 
low this career makes application. Each 
individual is screened with a fine-tooth 
comb. 

Mr. VANIK. Does he take a competi- 
tive examination, or a civil service-type 
examination? 

Mr. HEBERT. He takes a competi- 
tive written examination. His back- 
ground is considered; his school marks 
are considered; this is very important. 
His attitude and his aptitude are con- 
sidered. After personally interviewing 
each one of these young men, a certain 
number are selected for each section of 
the country. Then an alternate is se- 
lected behind each of them. After that 
the individual young man selects the 
school of his choice. He enters that 
school. His tuition is paid and he re- 
ceives $50 a month after which, at the 
end of 4 years, he is commissioned, with 
a 4 years’ obligation to serve as an 
officer. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
pursue this just a bit further. Members 
of Congress in selecting candidates for 
the Academies have used the civil service 
examination to screen out or to screen 
in candidates. Is this same method 
available to the board selected by the 
military department? 

Mr. HEBERT. It is available to them. 
However, the college board type exami- 
nation is used. 

Mr. VANIK. They do have access to 
it? 

Mr.HEBERT. Yes. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, is it not 
a fact that for the 2,000 appointments 
which were available last year under the 
Holloway plan there were some 20,000 
applicants who took written examina- 
tions? 
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Mr. HEBERT. I think the gentleman 
is accurate in his figures. And I am glad 
the gentleman brought that point out, 
because you can see the competitive ele- 
ment that is present in this program. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONAS. Would there be any op- 
portunity for a student who finishes, 
let us say, the junior ROTC course, the 
2-year course in college, then to transfer 
to the so-called Holloway program? 

Mr. HEBERT. No; not to the Hollo- 
way program. He may transfer to the 
senior ROTC program. That is what 
I am indicating now. The junior college 
reservoir is open from which we may 
draw these students. 

Mr. JONAS. I was thinking about a 
lad who has had a senior college course 
and who took the first 2 years of ROTC. 
How could he qualify? 

Mr. HEBERT. At any time during the 
program the talented young man can be 
picked up in the program. 

Mr. JONAS. So he could be picked 
up even if he were in the junior pro- 
gram? 

Mr. HEBERT. The junior program 
does not figure into this, except if he is 
in high school and has had this basic 
training to tone him up. 

Mr. JONAS. I was referring to the 
junior program; I suppose I am using 
the wrong term. He has had, in my 
illustration, the first 2 years in the regu- 
lar ROTC program. 

Mr. HEBERT. The first 2 years rep- 
resent the basic training. This is what 
we are hoping for in this day of science 
and high competition for the young men 
with unusual talents. We want to give 
him that opportunity. 

Mr. JONAS. After he finishes this 
basic 2-year course either in junior col- 
lege or in a 4-year college? 

Mr. HEBERT. He can be picked up 
but he must compensate for the 2 years 
which he missed in the basic training 
through the summer training program. 

Mr. JONAS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, he could go on into the 
regular program? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; he could go on. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. As to the junior pro- 
gram, we have no ROTC program in 
junior colleges. 

Mr. HEBERT. That is right. 

Mr. BRAY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, and I believe this is cor- 
rect, under this program the person that 
goes to a junior college and then he goes 
on to a 4-year college will have the op- 
portunity of going into the 2-year pro- 
gram. Of course, he cannot go into the 
4-year scholarship program. 

Mr. HEBERT. That stands to reason 
because he has 2 years behind him, but 
he picks up the program. This is one 
of the important and salient features of 
the bill. But this young man—and there 
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are hundreds of thousands of them in 
the country today who are deprived for- 
ever of the opportunity of going to an 
ROTC school—under this legislation he 
will be able to attend that school and 
make up for the 2 years which he missed 
in this crash program. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to inquire 
again with respect to the financial as- 
sistance program of the 4-year program. 
There are some 24,000 military scholar- 
ships that are contemplated in this sec- 
tion. Are these geographically distrib- 
uted or are they distributed without 
respect to the various geographical 
locations? 

Mr. HEBERT. No; they are for prac- 
eon purposes geographically distrib- 
uted. 

Mr. VANIK. They are allocated by 
States? 

Mr. HÉBERT. By States. They are 
allocated by States in respect to oppor- 
tunity to compete. However, the actual 
selection necessarily is based upon the 
results of the competition. 

Mr. VANIK. If the gentleman will 
yield further, Is the allocation to States 
related to population, or will they receive 
an equal number? 

Mr. HÉBERT. I understand it is by 
population. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. This is the 
same piece of legislation that on Decem- 
ber 2 last the House rejected, is it not? 

Mr. HEBERT. No, I would not say 
that is the correct term to use with 
reference to this legislation. The House 
did not reject it. As a matter of fact the 
House approved it, in essence. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I mean under 
a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. HEBERT. Let me clear the rec- 
ord. The House voted in favor of the 
legislation but failed to pass it under a 
suspension of the rules which requires a 
two-thirds majority and where no 
amendments could be offered to the bill. 
However, the House voted in favor of this 
legislation on a rollcall vote. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. As a matter of 
fact, by a vote of 76 to 154 it failed under 
suspension of the rules? 

Mr. HEBERT. But it passed by a ma- 
jority. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. My point is 
that this is the same piece of legislation, 
is it not? 

Mr. HEBERT. Exactly the same 
piece of legislation, but it was brought in 
under a different procedure. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. If the gentle- 
man will yield further; has anything 
changed in the meantime to warrant a 
different result? 

Mr. HEBERT. I think so. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 
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Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PIKE. I believe I can say that 
at least one thing has changed in the 
meantime and that is the fact that the 
reason this bill was defeated, in my opin- 
ion, the last time was because some of us 
felt very strongly about the concept of 
allowing a junior high school or a junior 
ROTC program to be taught in segre- 
gated high schools. However, now since 
the passage in this body and in the other 
body of the civil rights bill, I believe that 
question is now moot. I offered an 
amendment to this effect to the bill in 
the committee based upon a matter of 
principle. At that time I was told I was 
trying to defeat the bill. All I can say 
is I believe with the passage of the civil 
rights bill, such an amendment is no 
longer necessary. I do not propose to 
offer any such amendment today. I do 
support the bill today. 

Mr. HEBERT. I thank my colleague, 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; I yield further to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Will the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana agree with the 
gentleman from New York in the terms 
of his analysis of the civil rights bill and 
its application to this legislation? 

Mr. HEBERT. I may not agree with 
its effect, but I will have to agree with 
his explanation. There is no alternative, 
I believe. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to the members 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union that I have 
tried in as simple a way as I know how 
to explain the bill. I hope the House 
today, with this impediment withdrawn 
and with the support of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, my colleague 
on the committee [Mr. PIKE], a very able 
opponent and proponent of anything he 
undertakes, that the House will go along 
and give this bill the vote of confidence 
which it deserves and open the way to 
build up a stronger youth in this coun- 
try, a stronger military organization, a 
stronger determination to preserve our 
way of life, and a complete understand- 
ing that we owe our personal freedom to 
the fact that our country has continued 
to maintain the military forces so nec- 
essary and essential to the security of a 
free nation. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr, Chairman, I want 
to compliment the distinguished chair- 
man of this subcommittee and the full 
committee for bringing this legislation 
to the floor under this procedure. We 
are all delighted that our distinguished 
colleague from New York has recognized 
that what was perhaps objectionable to 
some Members of the House is now for 
all practical purposes a moot question. 

I have had considerable experience 
with this program in my own State and 
in my own hometown. 

Let me tell you what it means in a 
few words to the young people who are 
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inclined to drop out of high school. We 
need an enlarged concept of respect for 
the flag, we need a new concept of dis- 
cipline of our young people. 

I recall on two occasions two great 
American generals coming to my home- 
town to make the annual presentation 
to the outstanding cadet of our ROTC 
Corps. General Marshall was one who 
came to make this presentation one year, 
and then there was Gen. Mark Clark 
on another occasion, just to mention 
two. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, of a 
finer thing than the expansion of the 
junior ROTC program to the high 
schools and the secondary schools of our 
country. It would mean a grand thing, 
and it is aimed directly at the problem 
of dropouts at high school levels. I may 
say to you and to the Congress of this 
country the passage of this legislation 
will be a final obligation to do what we 
have to do. 

Mr. HEBERT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the World War II education and 
training program was the greatest Fed- 
eral scholarship undertaking in the his- 
tory of our country. When this legisla- 
tion was enacted in 1944, there was very 
little experience to draw on and the orig- 
inal World War II program had a pro- 
vision almost identical to this bill, that 
is, the veteran student was paid subsist- 
ence and the Veterans’ Administration 
dealt separately with the educational in- 
stitutions on payments for tuition, fees, 
books, and laboratory expenses. This 
program created one of the most diffi- 
cult administrative problems with which 
we were ever confronted. The General 
Accounting Office, in its investigation, 
estimated that this method of handling 
payments cost the Federal Government 
over $100 million. 

Many serious problems developed in 
the procurement of books and supplies. 
Outlined below are some of the problems 
encountered. 

First. Special cooperative book stores 
were organized where students were re- 
quired to purchase books and supplies 
and profit rebates were made in the form 
of a percentage refund, but only to non- 
veteran students. 

Second. Some book stores followed the 
practice of using blank requisitions 
which were filled in later and the 
students had no knowledge of items 
billed to their accounts. 

Third. New books and supplies were 
required in practically every instance 
and no provision was made for the use 
of used books and equipment. 

Fourth. Veteran students were re- 
quired to have supplies not required of 
nonveteran students, such as micro- 
scopes, law libraries, slide rules, and so 
forth. 
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Fifth. Books were issued in duplicate. 
In other words, a veteran might be re- 
quired to have a dictionary in one Eng- 
lish course and when enrolling in an- 
other English course the following se- 
mester he was required to have another 
dictionary. These duplicates were paid 
for from Government funds. 

When education and training benefits 
were extended to Korean veterans this 
was one of the problems that received 
a great deal of attention. It was the sub- 
ject of special hearings in the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and was the subject 
of intensive study. As a result, the sys- 
tem was changed and when education 
and training benefits were extended to 
Korean veterans, all payments were 
made directly to the veteran in an 
amount of $110 a month for the single 
veteran. Out of this the veteran made 
his own arrangements for tuition, books, 
fees and laboratory expenses. 

This system has been very successful. 
It has eliminated the costly administra- 
tion involved in making separate pay- 
ments for tuition, fees, books and lab- 
oratory expenses to each separate in- 
stitution. 

Following the enactment of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, providing education and training 
for Korean veterans, an attempt was 
made to amend the law to provide for 
separate payments of subsistence and 
allowance for tuition, books, and fees. 
Lengthy hearings were held in the House 
on several bills. In connection with 
these hearings, the representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget appeared and op- 
posed changing the policy and pointed 
out that the system of one payment to 
the student was less costly to administer 
and should be retained. The statement 
x the Bureau of the Budget appears be- 
ow: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1953. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Tracug: This is in reply to 
your letter of June 12, 1953, requesting the 
views of the Bureau of the Budget on H.R. 
2827, H.R. 2978, and H.R. 3167, and on the 
so-called Springer-Nixon amendment pro- 
viding for variable tuition allowances, which 
was proposed and rejected at the time the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 was under consideration in the Con- 
gress. 

With respect to the three bills referred to, 
information has subsequently been received 
informally that Bureau reports on these bills 
might be deferred, since the subcommittee 
will not be considering them on June 23 as 
originally anticipated. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing comments cover the Springer-Nixon 
amendment and reports on H.R, 2827, H.R. 
2978, and H.R. 3167 will be transmitted to 
you at a later date. 

There is not, to our knowledge, any specific 
bill embodying the concepts of the Springer- 
Nixon amendment now before the Congress. 
In the absence of a specific proposal, it is 
our assumption that the subcommittee will 
be giving consideration to the general con- 
cept of the rejected amendment. To make 
clear the basis of our comments, we define 
this concept as involving: 

1. Abandonment of the existing concept 
of a single uniform education and training 
allowance payable to all similarly situated 
full-time institutional trainees. 
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2. Establishment of a variable scale of pay- 
ments in behalf of such trainees, with the 
variation dependent on the tuition charged 
by the institution the veteran has chosen to 
attend. Such payment might be made either 
in a monthly lump sum to the veteran, in 
separate amounts for tuition and for other 
expenses to the veteran, or in separate 
amounts to the school (tuition) and the vet- 
eran (other expenses). 

We believe that proposals for a variable 
tuition allowance must be evaluated in re- 
lation to two fundamental principles upon 
which the present law is based. 

First, Public Law 550 is intended to restore 
“lost educational opportunities to those serv- 
ice men and women whose educational or 
vocational ambitions have been interrupted 
or impeded by reason of active service in the 
Armed Forces during a period of national 
emergency and for the purpose of aiding 
such persons in attaining the educational 
and training status which they might nor- 
mally have aspired to and obtained had they 
not served their country” (quotation from 
sec. 102 of the law). 

In our view, the law as it now stands is 
more consistent with this principle than it 
would be if amended to embody the variable 
tuition allowance concept. Had the veteran 
not entered the service he would presum- 
ably have had at his disposal a sum of money 
to be used as he saw fit to further his educa- 
tion. He would have had to decide the por- 
tion of this fund and increments thereto 
which would be used for tuition and the por- 
tion which would be used for other purposes. 
His choice of schools would undoubtedly have 
been influenced by the tuition charged as 
well as by the location of the school, the 
type of course he wished to pursue, and his 
evaluation of the merits of the various 
schools. Under Public Law 550 his situation 
is exactly the same except that he has at his 
disposal a substantial additional sum pro- 
vided by the Government. 

The variable tuition allowance, on the 
other hand, introduces a new element into 
the situation. Tuition charges are no longer 
a factor in his decision as they would have 
been normally and his interest in them is 
correspondingly diminished. In brief, the 
effect of the variable allowance is not to 
restore lost opportunity, but to provide the 
veteran with an opportunity which would 
not normally have existed, namely to select 
a school without regard to the tuition and 
fees involved. 

Second, the legislative history of Public 
Law 550 makes it clear that the uniform edu- 
cation and training allowance was broadly 
intended to simplify the administration of 
the new program (in relation to the World 
War II program), to minimize abuses, and 
to reduce controversy between the Veterans’ 
Administration and schools. It was one 
of several similar “self-administering” fea- 
tures and specifically transferred from the 
Veterans’ Administration to the veteran the 
administrative burden associated with the 
calculation and payment of tuition, fees, and 
supply and equipment costs, To the best of 
our knowledge, the provision has achieved 
its objectives. 

In the absence of a specific proposal, we 
are unable to estimate the cost or savings 
associated with the variable tuition-allow- 
ance concept. It appears, however, that any 
such proposal would inevitably increase the 
administrative cost of the program, and that 
benefit costs might be increased also. 

To summarize, the existing provision for 
a uniform education and training allowance 
from which the veteran pays his own tuition 
and other expenses appears more consistent 
with the sound statement of policy in section 
102 of Public Law 550 than a variable allow- 
ance would be. The existing provision is 
likewise easier and less costly to administer, 
since the Veterans’ Administration is re- 
lieved of the administrative problems asso- 
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ciated with determination and payment of 
tuition and fees. To the extent that admin- 
istrative or benefit costs are increased, the 
administration’s announced budgetary ob- 
jectives are made more difficult of achieve- 
ment. In view of these facts, the Bureau of 
the Budget sees no reason for amending the 
law in this regard. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHES, 
Assistant Director. 


The Comptroller General of the United 
States made an extensive investigation 
of the World War II education and train- 
ing program and documented in great 
detail the troubles that arose through 
the Federal Government attempting to 
reimburse educational institutions di- 
rectly for books, supplies, and fees. The 
Comptroller General appeared in hear- 
ings when this matter was under discus- 
sion and urged strongly that all educa- 
tional and training assistance allowances 
be paid directly to the student. A copy 
of this statement by the Comptroller 
General follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1953. 
Hon. OLIN D, TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Teague: I have your letter of 
June 12, 1953, enclosing copies of H.R. 2827, 
H.R. 2978 and H.R. 3167, together with copies 
of certain reports thereon. You request an 
expression of my views on the merits of these 
bills. Also, you state it is your understand- 
ing that the Subcommittee on Education and 
Training of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee expects to hear testimony advocating 
an amendment to Public Law 550, 82d Con- 
gress, similar to the so-called Nixon and 
Springer amendments proposed to Public Law 
550 at the time that law was under consider- 
ation. My views on the various proposals 
are as follows: 

H.R. 2827 


The purpose of this bill is to repeal sec- 
tion 226 of the Veterans Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952 (Public Law 550, 82d 
Cong.) and thus remove the requirement 
of that act that, generally speaking, a veteran 
may not be enrolled in a nonaccredited course 
unless at least 15 percent of the students are 
nonveterans paying their own tuition and 
other charges. 

As you are well aware, the General Ac- 
counting Office made a rather comprehensive 
survey on the veterans education and train- 
ing program under the 1944 act known as the 
GI bill of rights. One of the most serious 
problems encountered in that survey was the 
finding that only approximately one-third of 
the trade schools accepting veterans for 
training were in existence prior to the enact- 
ment of the 1944 act. The courses offered 
by these schools included almost every con- 
ceivable type of trade or vocation which hu- 
man ingenuity could devise. There was no 
doubt, of course, that many of these schools 
were established and carried on not for the 
purpose of providing educational or training 
benefits to veterans but solely for the pur- 
pose of making financial profit. The report 
of your select committee clearly substanti- 
ates these findings. 

In the consideration of legislation to af- 
ford educational assistance to veterans of 
the service during the period commencing 
June 30, 1950, these matters were carefully 
considered. The bill H.R. 7656, which be- 
came Public Law 550, would have required 
a 25-percent minimum nonveteran enroll- 
ment. After careful consideration by the 
committees of the Congress this percentage 
was reduced generally to 15 percent. How- 
ever, a careful review of the documents which 
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constitute the legislative history of the act 
shows that there was substantial agreement 
on the principle of requiring a school offer- 
ing nonaccredited courses below the college 
level to demonstrate the soundness of the 
training therein offered and the reasonable- 
ness of the charges made therefor by at- 
tracting a minimum number of students in 
such course paying their own way. The 
history does not indicate that any of the 
representatives of the various school asso- 
ciations heard by the committee questioned 
the application of this basic principle. 

It is my feeling that the adoption of said 
principle in the act added an effective safe- 
guard to the legislation to insure proper edu- 
cational facilities to the veterans and there- 
fore I am opposed to the elimination of this 
provision. 

H.R. 2978 


The purpose of this bill is to postpone for 
12 months the application of the periodic re- 
duction in the education and training al- 
lowance payable to a veteran pursuing in- 
stitutional on-farm training under the Vet- 
erans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
(Public Law 550, 82d Cong.). Section 
232 (d) of that act establishes the rates of 
education and training allowances payable to 
veterans pursuing institutional on-farm 
training under the act in accordance with 
their dependency status. It further pro- 
vides that such allowance shall be reduced 
at the end of each 4-month period by an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
subsistence factor of the basic education 
and training allowance as 4 months bears to 
the total duration of the veterans program. 
The proposed amendment would allow pay- 
ment of the full education and training al- 
lowance during the first 12 months of train- 
ing to allow for completion of the first crop 
year or animal cycle. 

The reduction formula provided by the 
act was adopted by the Congress in recog- 
nition of the increased earning capacity 
which it assumed would occur as the vet- 
erans training program progressed. A similar 
principle was incorporated in the World War 
II education and training program. How- 
ever, under that program the subsistence al- 
lowance was reduced when a veteran’s in- 
come reached fixed ceilings determined from 
a combination of his subsistence allowance 
and earnings from productive labor. Ex- 
perience showed that that type adjustment 
involved many administrative complexities 
to relate the reduction in the allowance to 
the veteran’s increases in earnings. For this 
reason and to provide a clear incentive for 
the veteran to achieve success in the opera- 
tion of his farm the provisions of section 232 
(d) of the act were adopted. 

The need to postpone any reduction of the 
allowance so provided for a period of 12 
months involves questions with which I am 
not generally familiar. However, there have 
not been developed, to my knowledge, any 
compelling reasons for postponing the reduc- 
tion of the allowance. Therefore, and since 
obviously such action would increase sub- 
stantially the cost of the farm training pro- 
gram, I would recommend against favorable 
consideration of the bill H.R. 2978. 


H.R. 3167 


The purpose of this bill would be to amend 
section 232(d) of the Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 (Public Law 550, 82d 
Cong.) to eliminate entirely the reduction 
formula established therein for veterans 
pursuing institutional on-farm training. 
Thus, farm trainees would receive for the 
full duration of their programs the appli- 
cable maximum allowance rate presently pay- 
able only during the initial 4 months of 
training. The nature of the reduction for- 
mula and the reasons for its adoption are 
set forth in my comments with respect to 
H.R. 2978 above. As noted therein, while 
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such formula is not consistent with the 
formula provided under the educational pro- 
gram provided by the 1944 act, the basic 
principle of adjustment of the allowance 
to take into consideration earnings of the 
veteran has been consistent in the two acts. 
This basic principle is based on the premise 
that the allowances made to veterans are for 
supplementary support only and to assist 
the veteran in receiving education and train- 
ing. This philosophy has not been applied 
alone to the on-farm trainees but has been 
applied as well to the other types of training 
for which allowances are authorized under 
the act such as on-the-job training. This 
underlying philosophy obviously seeks to 
take account of the progress and the in- 
creased earning capacity of the veteran in 
those areas where he is gainfully employed 
during the tenure of his training. 

I feel very strongly that this basic philoso- 
phy is sound and should be continued. 


SPRINGER-NIXON AMENDMENT 


The amendments referred to were pro- 
posed amendments to the bill H.R. 7656, 
which became Public Law 550 of the 82d 
Congress. As I recall, the Springer amend- 
ment would have provided for splitting the 
allowance authorized by the bill—a part to 
be paid directly to the veteran for subsistence 
and a part to be paid directly to the institu- 
tion for tuition and other charges. The 
Nixon amendment was similar thereto except 
that the two allowances—one for subsistence 
and one for tuition and other charges—were 
proposed to be paid directly to the veteran. 

As you well know, it has been my con- 
sistent view that any educational assistance 
payment authorized by the Congress should 
be paid directly to the veteran. Thus, in my 
report to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the Senate on the bill S. 1940, a 
bill designed to extend in a modified form the 
educational assistance provided by the 1944 
act, I suggested that serious consideration be 
given by the committee to a program which 
would grant educational assistance to vet- 
erans by payment directly to the veteran of 
an amount designed to cover the cost or a 
portion of the cost of his education. Also, 
in a report dated March 18, 1952, to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House on 
the bill H.R. 6425, introduced by you, which 
bill provided for assistance payments to be 
made directly to the veteran, I noted that 
such a program would provide a more real- 
istic approach to granting educational sub- 
sistence to veterans than the then existing 
program. I stated that undoubtedly such a 
program would eliminate vast amounts of 
administrative detail in eliminating almost 
entirely the negotiation of contracts with ed- 
ucational institutions; the auditing and 
checking of monthly bills from thousands of 
educational institutions; and the constant 
review by the Veterans’ Administration of 
data of institutions seeking changes of rates 
and the substantial attendant costs thereof. 
This same general observation was restated 
in my report of May 16, 1952, to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House on the 
bill H.R. 7656. 

At the time of the consideration of the 
bill H.R. 7656 in the Senate you requested 
my views on the propriety of the amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Nixon. In a let- 
ter to you dated June 30, 1952, I pointed out 
that the adoption of the Nixon amendment 
would bring the Federal Government back 
into the educational and training business 
to a large extent in that an administrative 
determination would be required as to the 
established charges for tuition and fees pay- 
able for each course of each institution in 
the country at which veterans are enrolled. 
I expressed the view that inasmuch as the 
additional allowance would be based on 
established charges for tuition and fees for a 
particular course it might well inject the 
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Government into matters concerning claims 
by institutions for the payment of such 
charges in cases where veterans may have de- 
layed or neglected to make payment. 

I am sure you will recall the many ques- 
tionable and irregular practices on the part 
of educational institutions disclosed by our 
survey report on the operations of the edu- 
cation and training program provided by the 
GI bill (House committee print 160, 82d 
Congress), as well as in the report of the 
select committee headed by you. These re- 
ports show many abuses were prevalent 
such as, misrepresentation and overstate- 
ment of costs; general increased charges 
paid by the Government for veterans over 
those charged nonveterans; excessive charges 
for books and supplies; and numerous 
others. A return to a program under which 
such types of abuses could recur manifestly 
would be most undesirable. 

Certainly one of the primary, if not the 
most important, considerations of the origi- 
nal plan of authorizing the payment of 
an allowance directly to the veteran was to 
give the veteran a stake in his educational 
program with an opportunity and incentive 
to hold his expenses—with the assistance of 
the allowance authorized—within the 
bounds of his own resources, thereby re- 
moving the Federal Government from the 
operational field of education, Statistical 
information is not available in this Office 
from which it could be determined what ad- 
ministrative savings have been accomplished 
under Public Law 550 when compared with 
the provisions of the 1944 act. However, I 
have no doubt that it is substantial. As an 
example I may say that numerous claims by 
institutions for charges for educating veter- 
ans in some instances going back several 
years still are under development and con- 
sideration both in the General Accounting 
Office and the Veterans’ Administration. 

I feel very strongly that the payment of 
the educational and training assistance al- 
lowance should be paid directly to the veter- 
an leaving with the veteran and his indi- 
vidual initiative the responsibility of select- 
ing the school he wants to attend, providing 
for the cost of his books, his tuition and 
his subsistence. Thus, he is free to exercise 
his own judgment and rely upon his own 
capabilities with regard to these matters just 
as does the nonveteran student. 

Sincerely yours, 
Y C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


It seems to me that we should benefit 
from our own mistakes. We gained a 
great deal of experience in the operation 
of scholarship programs through the 
World War II and Korean education and 
training programs. I believe that the 
policies that operated so well in those 
programs should be applied to this one. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself as much time as I will consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Louisiana has already covered the sub- 
ject very fully through the questions that 
have been asked and the answers that 
have been given. There is very little to 
be added to the matter unless there are 
some more questions to be asked. 

I am happy that the junior ROTC 
that has done such a wonderful job is 
going to be given a chance to expand. 
We have made an improvement in this 
bill in the matter of giving scholar- 
ships only to the 4-year program, other- 
wise we would defeat the 4-year pro- 
gram. We have given the schools that 
wanted a 2-year program the oppor- 
tunity to proceed with it, and I believe 
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that this legislation will improve the 4- 
year program. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PIRNIE]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I would like to pay tribute to the 
distinguished chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. HÉBERT], who has so effectively ex- 
plained the provisions of this bill. There 
is no doubt that his thoroughness and 
objectivity during the conduct of our 
hearings added immeasurably to the 
constructive result we believe we have 
obtained. 

It was pointed out to us that the 
ROTC as a source of officer material has 
become increasingly deficient and, un- 
less some program is adopted which gives 
life and vitality to that important reser- 
voir of officer strength, our armed serv- 
ices will suffer. Those of us who have 
seen this training at close range through 
the years, and who have analyzed the 
excellent officer leadership it provided 
in World Wars I and II, and the Korean 
conflict, know that we have depended 
largely upon the civilian soldier for our 
officer material so we must meet this 
danger promptly in the most effective 
way. 

We are told that the requirement for 
officers from the ROTC program is ap- 
proximately 14,000 officers a year, with 
the expectation that only 12,000 will be 
provided from this source. This indi- 
cates several things, one of which may 
not be corrected by this bill. It may be 
that our young people have not fully un- 
derstood the responsibility of leadership 
that falls upon those privileged to have 
a college education. In our modern Army 
you must have officers who are properly 
trained and highly educated, and they 
should be deeply motivated. Since our 
universities aim to produce men to lead 
in all walks of life, there is no reason 
why responsibility in this field should be 
neglected. 

It is my hope that this bill which we 
have brought to the floor will serve to 
underscore the need which exists and 
emphasize that the young man who is 
dedicated and is willing to accept this 
leadership responsibility can receive aid 
in his education provided he will give to 
his country 4 years of commissioned serv- 
ice following his graduation. 

We know that we have on the cam- 
puses of this great Nation young men who 
are in need of this financial aid, young 
men who have the ability to be leaders, 
young men who have a patriotic spirit. 
This bill is going to provide a vehicle for 
channeling such men into fulfilling a 
great need while at the same time con- 
ferring on them a great benefit. 

I do not think more need to be said 
of the detail of the bill after the compre- 
hensive analysis of our colleague from 
Louisiana. This bill did not come into 
being very easily. Many ideas were ex- 
plored, many complications reviewed, 
many criticisms were analyzed. That we 
have come up with a bill which I believe 
meets the need and satisfies these criti- 
cisms is due largely to the sincere ob- 
jectivity of all the people concerned 
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with the hearings. I consider it a privi- 
lege to have participated in them and to 
support this bill, because I believe it will 
give necessary officer strength from the 
right source. I think the campuses of 
our Nation should be the training ground 
for this type of leadership. We have 
great potential in the college youth of our 
Nation. I feel this bill will encourage 
them to follow the course we so desper- 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIRNIE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I want to commend 
the gentleman from New York for the 
splendid statement he has made with re- 
spect to this legislation. I know his dedi- 
cation to the service of his country and 
the educational systems in our Nation. 
I would again commend him and state 
that I concur in what he has had to say. 
I support this piece of legislation. I think 
it provides an excellent program for the 
youth of America in which to partici- 
pate. Thus they may serve their coun- 
try by training for the armed services 
while they continue their education. 
After graduation they are qualified to 
wear the uniform. Both fields of en- 
deavor are of immense value to the 
United States. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to commend the gentleman from Loui- 
siana and other members of the commit- 
tee relative to this legislation. It has 
been of interest to me that I have in my 
district a junior ROTC in the Bangor 
High School. It constitutes one of the 
oldest units in the country. We also have 
at the University of Maine the basic 
senior program of ROTC. 

I again wish to say that I commend the 
committee for bringing out this legisla- 
tion, and I assure them of my support of 
the bill. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. COHELAN], 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate our distinguished chair- 
man for the fine work he has done on 
this bill. I would also like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PIKE]. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation repre- 
sents the first essential change in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps pro- 
gram since its inception in 1916; it con- 
tains a number of constructive changes 
and needed improvements, particularly 
in relation to the senior ROTC program, 
and I urge its passage by the House 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, the Reserve officer 
training program has made a major con- 
tribution to our national security over 
the years. While much of the general 
public may believe that our armed serv- 
ices are officered primarily by graduates 
of the service academies, the record 
shows that the chief source of Regular 
officers and Reserve officers on active 
duty for both the Army and the Air Force 
is the ROTC. The Army ROTC, for ex- 
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ample, annually provides about 1,000 new 

Regular officers—twice the number avail- 

able through the service academy route. 

But changing times, changing require- 
ments, and changing patterns of higher 
education necessitate changes as well in 
the training program for Reserve officers. 

The basic purpose of the National De- 
fense Act of 1916 was to provide a steady 
flow of selected, high-quality junior of- 
ficers to the Armed Forces. This legis- 
lation will, I believe, allow this flow to 
continue, and even facilitate it, in a 
world which has changed drastically in 
nearly 50 years. 

Mr. Chairman, as Members will recall, 
when this bill was considered in Decem- 
ber of last year, I joined several of my 
colleagues on the committee in opposing 
it, both because under suspension of the 
rules adequate consideration could not 
be given to it and because the junior 
ROTC program could be conducted in 
schools actually practicing discrimina- 
tion. 

Both of these objections are, I think, 
now being met—the bill is being con- 
sidered under a rule which permits ade- 
quate debate, and with the imminent 
passage of the civil rights bill adequate 
assurance is provided that discrimina- 
tion will not be allowed. Therefore I 
withhold my earlier objection. 

But I do believe that we must give this 
new program our continuing and critical 
attention, particularly the expanded 
junior and the new 2-year senior 
operations. We are breaking new 
ground and we need to be prepared to 
move in new directions. We need to fol- 
low its progress and effectiveness, as 
measured by such criteria as officer pro- 
duction, retention, and program cost, 
closely, and be prepared to make what- 
ever changes our resulting experience 
indicates will be in the best interest of 
our national security. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important to note 
that this legislation is supported by the 
97 member Association of State Univer- 
sities and land-grant colleges and by a 
wide range of public and private insti- 
tutions. I think our colleagues may be 
particularly interested in two letters I 
have received which are representative 
of many more—one from Clark Kerr, the 
distinguished president of the University 
of California, and the other from John 
T. Wahlquist, of San Jose State College. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif., September 17, 1963. 

Hon, F. EDWARD HEBERT, 

Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, House Armed 
Services Committee, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN HEBERT: I am writing 
to you on behalf of the University of Cali- 
fornia to urge favorable action on H.R. 8130, 
which revises the ROTC program in colleges 
and universities. 

The regents of the University of California 
determined that the ROTC program should 
be elective on campuses of the University of 
California beginning with July 1, 1962. This 
action was taken after very careful considera- 
tion by a special committee of members of 
the faculty appointed by me and chaired by 
Prof. Robert B. Brode. It was the considered 
recommendation of that committee that the 
most satisfactory program for officer training 
in the university should cover subjects of 
general military concern only, such as mili- 
tary history, strategy, national policy and the 
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like, and that strictly technical and profes- 
sional training should be reserved to sum- 
mer camps and the initial period of active 
duty. It is our belief that the proposed pro- 
gram now before your subcommittee for con- 
sideration achieves much better than the 
present 4-year program the objectives which 
I have just outlined. We believe further 
that the departments giving ROTC instruc- 
tion will recruit much more qualified men 
at the junior level than at the freshman level. 
If the program be reserved to the last 2 years, 
during the first 2 years the departments can 
find among the freshmen and sophomores the 
best qualified students for preprofessional 
training. 

For these reasons, we earnestly urge fa- 
vorable consideration of the proposed bill. 

Sincerely, 
CLARK KERR. 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, 
San Jose, Calif., September 12, 1963. 
Hon. JEFFERY COHELAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. COHELAN: Recently I received the 
welcome news that a bill to provide for an 
ROTC 2-year program has been presented to 
Congress. This bill, H.R. 8130, is one in 
which I take particular interest and which 
I feel is vital to the future success of all 
ROTC programs. I am moved by deep con- 
viction therefore in asking you to support the 
bill and insure its early approval. 

As you know, I have been a member of the 
Air Force ROTC Advisory Panel for the past 
3 years. In this capacity I have been closely 
associated with the development of the 2- 
year ROTC program, and I have watched the 
concept grow to maturity. In its present 
form, I consider it to be an especially appro- 
priate addition to the curriculum of San Jose 
State College because it complements so well 
the evolution of this college into a pre- 
dominantly upper division institution. 

I can assure you that you will have the 
backing of the San Jose State College ad- 
ministration in your support of H.R. 8130. I 
look forward to hearing a favorable report on. 
the bill when it is considered. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn T. WAHLQUIST. 


Mr. Chairman, this bill is good legisla- 
tion. It deserves to be passed and I urge 
that it be passed. But I also urge that 
we give this new program our closest 
attention, that we measure its values 
carefully, and that we stand ready to 
make further improvements. 

Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
was of the fearless four, or was it the 
fearless three, who opposed this legisla- 
tion when it was brought up under sus- 
pension of the rules some months ago, to 
be specific, on the second day of Decem- 
ber 1963. I did so not only because I sup- 
ported the position taken by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PIKE] who op- 
posed the legislation being brought to 
the floor without the opportunity to offer 
a so-called Powell amendment to it, but 
also because I had some further ques- 
tions about one feature of the operation 
of the so-called Holloway plan, which is 
being extended by this legislation to the 
Army and to the Air Force. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, for the REC- 
orp, that I certainly would agree with 
what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PKE! said a moment ago; namely, that 
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title VI of the civil rights bill, if it is en- 
acted into law, as I think we can almost 
certainly assume it will be, would be ap- 
plicable in this case, so that if the junior 
ROTC were to be carried out as it ap- 
parently is being carried out today in 
some Southern States on a segregated 
basis, it would be contrary to that civil 
rights law and, therefore, all funds al- 
located to those States could and, indeed, 
should be taken away. And only because 
I strongly feel, Mr. Chairman, that in- 
stead of having separate Powell amend- 
ments offered to every piece of legislation 
as we have had them offered in the past 
both from the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PowELL] and from 
others on the other side of the aisle in 
past years, we ought to have one general 
piece of legislation to cover this whole 
problem, and this piece of legislation is 
now to be title VI of the civil rights bill 
and it will therefore apply to all pro- 
grams and legislation in the future. 
Only because I feel this is the best way 
to handle the problem of segregation in 
the junior ROTC am I going along now 
with the decision not to raise this par- 
ticular question with regard to this par- 
ticular bill. It is my firm belief and hope, 
and I think it ought to be made now a 
part of the legislative history, that with 
the adoption of the civil rights bill, it 
will in the future be impossible for the 
junior ROTC program to be carried out 
anywhere on a segregated basis. 

At the time I participated with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PIKE] 
and others in opposing the offering of 
this legislation under suspension of the 
rules, I also referred to something that 
I think the House ought to be aware of, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is that the 
junior ROTC program has no military 
value. We are being asked in this bill 
to appropriate more money for the pro- 
gram than has been appropriated in the 
past. I am a realist. I recognize that 
probably without this concession on the 
part of the Department of Defense it 
would be difficult for them to get other 
provisions of this ROTC legislation 
which they favor passed, but I think the 
attention of the committee ought to be 
invited once again to the letter from 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Norman 
S. Paul, contained on page 28 of the 
committee report in which he says: 

It is the view of the Department of De- 
fense that while there are benefits that 
accrue to the Nation as a whole— 


And perhaps these are the benefits 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Lennon] was re- 
ferring to amoment ago— 
while there are benefits that accrue to the 
Nation as a whole, there is no direct military 
requirement for this program. 


The junior ROTC program. Now an- 
other point I would like to comment on, 
Mr. Chairman, and on which I intend to 
offer an amendment under the 5-minute 
rule, is the extension of the Holloway 
plan of 4-year scholarships to the ROTC 
students from the Navy to the Air Force 
and to the Army. 

There is no question about the fact 
that the Navy has been quite fond of 
the Holloway plan. It has proved to be 
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immensely popular. It has given to the 
Navy, perhaps, some added inducement 
for those who wish to follow a career in 
the Navy, and it has certainly been of 
value to the colleges and universities. As 
one who has some eight universities and 
colleges in my district, I have recog- 
nized the interest of the colleges them- 
selves in having the military pick up the 
tab for those who wish to go to college 
under this program and hence their in- 
terest in this bill. 

But there is one thing which disturbs 
me, Mr. Chairman, about the Holloway 
plan as it has actually operated under 
the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the gentleman from Louisiana 
will yield to me 2 additional minutes 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the 
courtesy of my distinguished friend from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. I always like to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. The 
longer he talks, the better our argument 
gets. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
always difficult to win in any exchange 
with the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. Chairman, the difficult aspect of 
the Holloway plan as it has operated 
under the Navy is that of those whose 
college education is thereby paid for by 
the Government, only 38 percent remain 
in the career military service, though 
this program is supposed to supplement 
the service academies at Annapolis, at 
West Point, and at Colorado Springs in 
bringing into the Regular service career 
Regular career officers. Only 38 percent 
of those whose college education is paid 
for under this program, in other words, 
stay in and make a career of the armed 
services, in contrast to a figure of some- 
thing like 80 or 85 percent of those who 
get their Regular commissions through 
the Regular service academies. 

I really wonder, Mr. Chairman, wheth- 
er, from a strict defense point of view, 
we are really getting our money’s worth 
out of this program which we now pro- 
pose to extend and expand? 

Perhaps there are other benefits to be 
gained from it. Perhaps we ought to 
consider the program after it has oper- 
ated a bit longer. Certainly this pro- 
gram is an indirect form of Federal aid 
to education. The colleges favor it. And 
certainly there is no reason why what is 
available to the Navy should not be ex- 
tended also to the Air Force and to the 
Army. 

But I do believe that in the next few 
years we ought seriously to consider 
whether a return of just 38 percent on 
our investment in trying to get full-time 
service officers is a fair return of the 
taxpayers’ money 

Mr. Chairman, a few months ago there 
was enacted into law H.R. 7356, a bill to 
increase the number of cadets assigned 
to the Air Force Academy and the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. In fact 
many of us already have appointed our 
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additional applicants under that pro- 
gram. 

But let me point out that when that 
bill was passed, we changed the period of 
obligated military service for those going 
into the service academies from 4 years 
to 5 years. I intend to offer an amend- 
ment to make the same extension of 
obligated service for those who will get 
a free education under this legislation 
and who will thereby become career offi- 
cers, as now applied to career officers 
who have graduated from our service 
academies. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PIKE]. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, on Decem- 
ber 2 of last year, during the course of the 
debate on this very bill under a suspen- 
sion of the rules, I said some things which 
some people considered to be a little 
unkind about the distinguished gentle- 
man from Louisiana, the chairman of 
the subcommittee. I conjured up some 
visions of a gambling man which some 
people thought were inappropriate. 

I wish to say at this time that I do not 
withdraw any of these in any sense of 
the word, but I will say that I have an 
additional vision today. I see him as a 
somewhat more saintly gentleman walk- 
ing on the broad Mississippi instead of 
riding on a steamboat down there. 

I believe there is no logic in going over 
the items which we discussed on Decem- 
ber 2. The civil rights bill has passed. 
I agree with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Stratton]. I believe that all 
of us—even those who oppose that bill 
will find some fallout of benefit in the 
fact that we will not be confronted with 
the so-called Powell amendment on ev- 
erything that comes along. Among other 
things, we will not have the question of 
the motives of people who offer such an 
amendment—are they really sincere in 
caring about the civil rights aspects, or 
ae they merely trying to kill the legisla- 

on? 

Today I am happy to join with those 
who have preceded me in presenting the 
merits of this legislation. I think it is 
a good bill. I think it is good for the 
students and for the colleges and, above 
all, I think it is good for the country. 
However, I also want to join in praising 
the chairman of the subcommittee for the 
patience and the perseverance he has 
used in creating this bill in the first place 
and in getting it to the floor in the second 
place. I think it is a high tribute that 
it is referred to as the Hébert bill. The 
Hébert bill, I believe, will in future years 
be synonymous with a good ROTC pro- 
gram in this country. 

I am delighted to be here today sup- 
porting it and not throwing rocks at it. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute in order to say with the 
deepest gratitude to my distinguished 
colleague from New York that no greater 
compliment can be paid to a man than 
that he can be brought so close to the 
Diety that he can walk on the waters. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 9124. 

I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate both Mr. HÉBERT, the chairman 
of the subcommittee that is responsible 
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for the development of this legislation, 
and his ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray], for 
their magnificent accomplishment. 

The bill, as stated in its title, is de- 
signed to vitalize the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps program of the Armed 
Forces. 

It is not my intention to repeat details 
of the program as recommended in H.R. 
9124 since that task has already been 
most admirably performed by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT]. 
Rather, I would like to stress the vital 
role played by the ROTC program in our 
total planning for national security. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program prepares young men for mil- 
itary leadership. 

This leadership is reflected in the 
young officers who, subsequent to their 
graduation from our colleges and uni- 
versities, enter our Active Armed Forces, 
and later return to their homes and be- 
come members of our Reserve compo- 
nents; there to make themselves avail- 
able for any eventuality. 

The training of military leaders is a 
constant requirement in our society. 
Prudence dictates that we stockpile ma- 
terials, machine tools, and equipment for 
purposes of possible mobilization. 

How much more important are the 
stockpiles of leadership and of skills 
which must be available and in being 
in our society if we are to have the re- 
sponsive military capability so urgently 
needed in times of national crisis. 

These skills of military leadership are 
a perishable commodity that must be 
nurtured, sustained, and renewed by con- 
stant training and by the infusion of 
young leaders on a continuing basis. 

The ROTC program, as part of our 
educational system, meets this require- 
ment. 

Before our society with its free insti- 
tutions can flourish in peace, it must 
make certain that it can survive in time 
of war. 

The Nation’s security and the preser- 
vation of our democratic ideals depend in 
a large measure on every young man’s 
accepting the responsibilities of vigorous 
and active citizenship. This implies the 
contribution of every young citizen’s tal- 
ent for leadership and his willingness to 
contribute these talents to the limit of 
his capabilities. 

The concept that every citizen owes a 
duty to participate in the common de- 
fense is rooted in American tradition. 

In his historical paper on “Sentiments 
on a Peace Establishment,” written to 
Alexander Hamilton before the adoption 
of our Constitution, George Washington 
declared: 

It may be laid down, as a primary position, 
and the basis of our system that every citi- 
zen who enjoys the protection of a free gov- 
ernment, owes not only a proportion of his 
property, but even of his personal services to 
defense of it. 


Washington also recognized the inter- 
changeability of the soldier’s and citi- 
zen’s roles as he observed: 

When we assumed the soldier we did not 
lay aside the citizen. 

Perhaps I can emphasize the impor- 
tance of the ROTC program by citing the 
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essential role played by these graduates 
during World War II. 

In the case of the Army, during World 
War II, the officer corps was expanded 
from 12,000 to 800,000. 

Twelve percent of all World War II 
officers were ROTC graduates. 

General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall, himself a product of civilian-mili- 
tary training, repeatedly emphasized 
that the available pool of 140,000 Reserve 
officers spelled the difference between 
victory and defeat in World War II. 

Now, despite the tremendous techno- 
logical changes that have occurred since 
the end of World War II and the Korean 
conflict, there is no evidence that our 
requirement for trained military leaders 
will have diminished. Rather, the con- 
cept that man is “the ultimate weapon” 
eo i ie more evident with each passing 

ay. 

Continuation of the ROTC program 
will insure to our Nation in the future 
the development of young leaders on a 
continuing basis. 

The ROTC program has been the sub- 
ject of some criticism from many sources. 
These criticisms range from a basic re- 
jection of the military requirement for 
ROTC training to the simple criticism 
that military training on campus is a 
rejection of the principle of academic 
freedom. 

The military requirement for a Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps program 
is adequately sustained by both history 
and the obvious needs of our Military 
Establishment. 

I see no conflict in incorporating into 
our educational system a program of 
military training. 

If we concede an obligation to serve 
our country in principle, how can we 
deny in practice such a principle on the 
grounds that it will interfere with aca- 
demic freedom. 

Remember that there can be no free- 
dom, academic or otherwise, if we fail 
to meet realistically the communistic 
threat to our survival. 

The cold war as it exists today, is more 
than a mere static standing at arms be- 
tween the free and Communist worlds. 

Our military posture must be dynamic 
and responsive to this fundamental con- 
flict and constant confrontation. 

In the final resolution of this conflict, 
our entire educational system, whether 
we like it or not, is deeply involved. 

The educational systems of the Iron 
Curtain countries train their men as 
soldiers of the state first, and then as 
scientists, technicians, even painters and 
poets, as part of their overall plans for 
world domination. 

From the privileged sanctuary of our 
campus quadrangles, laboratories, and 
study halls, dare we forget for whom the 
bell tolls? 

It tolls not for the murdered students 
in Prague, Riga, Warsaw, and Budapest, 
but for those now bent to the task of 
the extinguishment of man’s hopes and 
dreams for everlasting peace. 

It tolls for those who don’t have the 
time”; and for those who cynically ask 
“What’s in it for me?” 

It tolls for all, every man, woman, and 
child in America who fails to realize the 
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true nature of this supreme contest of 
our times. 

Despite the criticism which we some- 
times encounter among our sophisticated 
undergraduates, I am convinced that the 
vast majority of young Americans are 
no less patriotic than their forebears. 

Their willingness to serve and partici- 
pate in the ROTC program will, in my 
judgment, be eloquently demonstrated 
in the response that they and our educa- 
tional institutions will give to the new 
vitalized ROTC program recommended 
by this legislation. 

I urge your unanimous support of this 
vital and important legislation. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to direct attention to the fact 
that the legislation before us today pro- 
vides for a program of financial assist- 
ance to college students in the 4-year 
ROTC program. With the expanded 
provisions of this bill, 24,000 college 
scholarships are being made available to 
young men who agree to commit them- 
selves to 4 years of active duty in the 
military service. These scholarships 
come complete with tuition, books, lab- 
oratory fees, up to a cost of $850 per year, 
and a monthly retainer payable in the 
amount of $50 for 10 months of each 
academic year at an annual cost of $500 
per student. Total allocations per stu- 
dent could total $1,350 per year. 

AS was pointed out during my colloquy 
with the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
HÉBERT], the persons receiving these 
scholarships will be selected by the mili- 
tary services from among candidates 
recommended by civic boards appointed 
by the military departments. 

It is my hope and expectation that 
these military scholarships will be dis- 
tributed by the military services with 
some degree of apportionment so that 
young men from all sections of the 
United States may have a fair and equal 
opportunity to compete for selection. 

As a Representative of a central city 
district, I am extremely anxious that 
this program be accessible and available 
to qualified young men of my district 
who are in need of every kind of scholar- 
ship help which can be made available. 

I will be very carefully watching the 
administration of this program to de- 
termine what efforts are made to appor- 
tion the scholarship program which we 
have today made available. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, Icommend the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the renowned 
son of Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] and all 
his fellow members of the full commit- 
tee, for bringing to us a bill that truly 
vitalizes the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps programs of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. Iam happy to give it my full 
and enthusiastic support and am happy, 
too, as are all my colleagues, that the 
problem that occasioned its previous de- 
feat under suspension of the rules, 
which, of course, required a two-thirds 
affirmative vote, now has been resolved 
by the passage of the civil rights bill by 
both branches of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the ROTC has done 
a great work. It has made a large con- 
tribution to national security and the 
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preparation of our youth to meet intelli- 
gently and with adequate training the 
situations that unhappily might arise 
in a troubled and uncertain world. 
Bowen High School is in the district that 
I have the honor to represent, and it is 
a source of pride to me that the Bowen 
High School ROTC recently was declared 
one of the two top Reserve Officers 
Training Corps among those of the 
Chicago area. My hat is off to the ROTC 
of Bowen High School, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, to all the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps in all our schools and colleges 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps Vitalization Act of 1963”. 


TITLE I—POLICY AND INTENT OF CONGRESS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Congress hereby affirms 
its conviction that the primary source of 
commissioned officer personnel for the re- 
serve components of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps shall continue to be 
the Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program. Therefore, this Act is designed to 
continue in effect the four-year Senior Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps program with 
modifications that will make the program 
responsive to the requirements of our stu- 
dents, our civilian educational institutions, 
our Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, 
and our national security. 

(b) The Congress believes that all com- 
missioned graduates of the Senior Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps program should be 
required to perform a period of active duty 
or active duty for training in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps and that 
each year a substantial number of these 
graduates should be offered commissions in 
the regular components of those armed 
forces. 

(c) The Congress believes that each of the 
military departments should be authorized 
to provide substantial financial assistance 
to specially selected students in the four- 
year Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program so as to enable the armed forces 
under their jurisdiction to satisfy their re- 
quirements for highly qualified junior offi- 
cers who agree to remain on active duty for 
four or more years. 

(d) The Congress believes that the mili- 
tary and citizenship benefits which result 
from providing a program of military train- 
ing to students at the secondary school level 
not only justify a continuation of the Jun- 
ior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program 
but require its ultimate expansion and avail- 
ability to students at all qualified schools 
as provided in this Act. 


TITLE II—JUNIOR RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
CORPS PROGRAM 
Sec. 201. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 
(1) Subtitle A is amended by adding the 
following new chapter after chapter 101: 
“CHAPTER 102.—JUNIOR RESERVE OFFICERS’ 
TRAINING CORPS 


“Sec, 

“2031, Junior Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 

“§ 2031. Junior Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 
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„(a) The Secretary of each military depart- 
ment shall establish and maintain a Junior 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, organized 
into units, at public and private secondary 
educational institutions which apply for a 
unit and qualify under regulations pre- 
scribed by him. However, the total number 
of institutions in which units may be main- 
tained by all of the military departments 
may not be more than 2,000. 

“(b) No unit may be established or main- 

tained at an institution unless— 

“(1) the unit contains at least 100 physi- 
cally fit male students who are at least 14 
years of age and are citizens of the United 
States; and 

“(2) the institution provides a course of 
military instruction of three academic years’ 
duration as prescribed by the Secretary of 
the military department concerned. 

“(c) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned shall, to support the Junior 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program— 

“(1) detail noncommissioned and commis- 
sioned officers of an armed force under his 
jurisdiction to institutions having units of 
the Corps as administrators and instructors; 

“(2) provide necessary text materials, 
equipment, and uniforms; 

“(3) establish minimum acceptable stand- 
ards for performance and achievement for 
qualified units; and 

“(4) request from Congress necessary an- 
nual appropriations. 

„d) Instead of, or in addition to, detail- 
ing noncommissioned and commissioned of- 
ficers on active duty under subsection (c) (1), 
the Secretary of the military department 
concerned may— 

“(1) authorize qualified institutions to 
employ, as administrators and instructors in 
the program, retired noncommissioned and 
commissioned officers, and members of the 
Fleet Reserve and Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve, whose qualifications are approved by 
the Secretary and the institution concerned 
and who request such employment, subject 
to the following— 

“(A) retired members so employed are en- 
titled to receive their retired or retainer pay 
and an additional amount of not more than 
the difference between their retired pay and 
the active duty pay and allowances which 
they would receive if ordered to active duty, 
and one-half of that additional amount shall 
be paid to the institution concerned by the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned from funds appropriated for that pur- 
pose; and 

“(B) notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, such a retired member is not, while 
so employed, considered to be on active duty 
or inactive duty training for any purpose; or 

“(2) recall retired members of an armed 
force under his jurisdiction to active duty 
for instructional and administrative duties 
at qualified institutions, but a member so 
recalled— 

“(A) notwithstanding section 1402(a) of 
this title, is entitled, upon release from that 
active duty, to the same retired or retainer 
pay to which he would be entitled had he 
not been recalled to active duty; 

“(B) is entitled to the benefits of section 
1402 (b)-(d) of this title, if applicable to 
him; and 

“(C) is not counted in computing 
strengths under any law.” 

(2) The chapter analysis of subtitle A, 
and the chapter analysis of part III of sub- 
title A, are each amended by inserting the 
following new item: 

“102. Junior Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corpi- ee eye Pe a 2031”. 


Sec. 202. Regulations implementing sec- 
tion 2031(a) of title 10, United States Code, 
shall be issued by the Secretary of each mili- 
tary department not later than January 1, 
1966. 
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TITLE INI—SENIOR RESERVE OFFICERS’ 
TRAINING CORPS PROGRAM 
Sec, 301. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 
(1) Subtitle A is amended by adding the 
following new chapter after chapter 102: 


“CHAPTER 103.—SENIOR RESERVE OFFICERS’ 
TRAINING CORPS 

“Sec. 
“2101. 
“2102. 
“2103. 
“2104. 
“2105. 
“2106. 


Definitions. 

Establishment. 

Eligibility for membership. 

Advanced training; eligibility for. 

Advanced training; retainer pay. 

Advanced training; failure to compete 
or to accept commisssion. 

Advanced training; commission on 
completion. 

Financial assistance program for spe- 
cially selected members. 

Advanced standing; interruption of 
training; delay in starting obligated 
service; release from program, 

Field training; practice cruises. 

Logistical support. 

Personnel: administrators and in- 
structors. 

Limitations on numbers in the pro- 
grams. 

“§ 2101. Definitions 
“In this chapter— 

“(1) ‘program’ means the Senior Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps of an armed force; 

“(2) ‘member of the program’ means a 
student who is enrolled in the Senior Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps of an armed force; 
and 

“(3) ‘advanced means the train- 
ing and instruction offered in the Senior Re- 
serve Officers’ Corps to students in 
the third and fourth years of a four-year 
Senior Reserve Officers’ Corps 
course, or the equivalent period of training 
in an approved two-year Senior Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps course. 

“§ 2102. Establishment 
“(a) For the purpose of preparing selected 

students for commissioned service in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, the 
Secretary of each military department, un- 
der regulations prescribed by the President, 
may establish and maintain a Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps program, organized into 
one or more units, at any accredited civilian 
educational institution authorized to grant 
baccalaureate degrees, and at any school es- 
sentially military that does not confer bac- 
calaureate degrees, upon the request of the 
authorities of that institution. 

“(b) No unit may be established or main- 
tained at an institution unless— 

“(1) the senior commissioned officer of the 
armed force concerned who is assigned to 
the program at that institution is given the 
academic rank of professor; 

“(2) the institution fulfills the terms of its 
agreement with the Secretary of the military 
department concerned; and 

“(3) the institution adopts, as a part of 
its curriculum, a four-year course of mili- 
tary instruction or a two-year course of ad- 
vanced training in military instruction, or 
both, which the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned prescribes and conducts. 

“(c) At those institutions where a unit of 
the program is established membership of 
students in the program shall be elective or 
compulsory as provided by State law or the 
authorities of the institution concerned, 
“$2103. Eligibility for membership 

“(a) To be eligible for membership in the 
program a person must be a student at an 
institution where a unit of the Senior Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps is established. 
However, a student at an institution that 
does not have a unit of the Corps is eligible, 
if otherwise qualified, to be a member of a 
unit at another institution. 

“(b) Persons from foreign countries may 
be enrolled as members of the program when 


“2107. 
2108. 
2109. 
“2110. 
“2111, 
“2112. 


“2113. 
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their enrollment is approved by the Sec- 
retary of the military department concerned 
under criteria approved by the Secretary of 
the State. 

“(c) A medical, dental, pharmacy, or vet- 
erinary student may be admitted to a Med- 
ical, Dental, Medical Service, or Veterinary 
Corps unit of the program for a course of 
training consisting of ninety hours of in- 
struction a year for four academic years. 

„d) Under such conditions as the Sec- 
retary of the military department concerned 
may prescribe, a medical, dental, pharmacy, 
or veterinary student who is a commis- 
sioned officer of a reserve component of an 
armed force may be admitted to and trained 
in a Medical, Dental, Medical Service, or Vet- 
erinary Corps unit of the program. 

“§ 2104. Advanced training; eligibility for 

“(a) Advanced training shall be provided 
to eligible members of the program and, if 
the institution concerned so requests, to 
eligible applicants for membership in the 
program, who have two academic years re- 
maining at such educational institution. 

“(b) To be eligible for continuation, or 
initial enrollment, in the program for ad- 
vanced training, a person must— 

“(1) be a citizen of the United States; 

2) be selected for advanced training 
under procedures prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the military department con- 
cerned; 

“(3) enlist in a reserve component of an 
armed force under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned for the period prescribed by the 
Secretary; 

“(4) contract, with the consent of his 
parent or guardian if he is a minor, with the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned, or his designated representative, to 
serve for the period required by the pro- 
gram; 

“(5) agree in writing that he will accept 
an appointment, if offered, as a commis- 
sioned officer in the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Marine Corps, as the case may be, and 
that he will serve in the Armed Forces for 
the period prescribed by the Secretary; and 

“(6) complete successfully— 

“(A) the first two years of a four-year 
Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
course; or 

“(B) field training or a practice cruise of 
not less than six weeks’ duration which is 
prescribed by the Secretary concerned as a 
preliminary requirement for admission to 
the advanced course. 

“(c) A member of the program who is in- 
eligible under subsection (b) for advanced 
training shall be released from the program. 

d) This section does not apply to cadets 
and midshipmen appointed under section 
2108, or foreign students enrolled under sec- 
tion 2103(b), of this title. 


“§ 2105. Advanced training; retainer pay 

“Except when on active duty, a member of 
the selected for advanced training 
under section 2104 of this title is entitled to 
retainer pay at the rate of $50 a month be- 
ginning on the day he starts advanced train- 
ing and ending upon the completion of his 
instruction under the program, but not for 
more than two years. Retainer pay under 
this section may not be considered financial 
assistance requiring additional service within 
the meaning of the third sentence of section 
456 (d) (1) of title 50, appendix. 


“§ 2106. Advanced training; failure to com- 
plete or to accept commission 

“A member of the program who is selected 
for advanced training under section 2104 of 
this title, and who does not complete the 
course of instruction, or who completes the 
course but declines to accept a commission 
when offered, may be ordered to active duty 


by the Secretary of the military department 
concerned to serve in his enlisted grade or 
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rating for such period of time as the Secre- 

tary prescribes but not for more than two 

years. 

“§ 2107. Advanced training; commission on 
completion 

“(a) Upon satisfactorily completing the 
academic and military requirements of the 
program of advanced training, a member of 
the program who was selected for advanced 
training under section 2104 of this title may 
be appointed as a regular or reserve officer in 
the appropriate armed force in the grade of 
second lieutenant or ensign, even though he 
is under twenty-one years of age. 

“(b) The date of rank of Officers ap- 
pointed under this section in May or June 
of any year is the date of graduation of 
cadets or midshipmen from the Military 
Academy, the Naval Academy, or the Air 
Force Academy, as the case may be, in that 
year. The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned shall establish the date of 
rank of all other officers appointed under 
this section. 

“(c) In computing length of service for 
any purpose, an officer appointed under this 
section may be credited with enlisted serv- 
ice for the period covered by his advanced 
training. 

2108. Financial assistance program for 
specially selected members. 

“(a) The Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned may appoint as a cadet 
or midshipman, as appropriate, in the Re- 
serve of an armed force under his jurisdic- 
tion any eligible member of the program 
who will be under 25 years of age on June 
30 of the calendar year in which he is eligi- 
ble under this section for appointment as an 
ensign in the Navy or as a second lieutenant 
in the Army, Air Force, or Marine Corps, as 
the case may be. However, a member whose 
enrollment in the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps program contemplates less than four 
years of participation in the program may 
not be appointed a cadet or midshipman 
under this section, or receive any financial 
assistance authorized by this title. 

“(b) To be eligible for appointment as a 
cadet or midshipman under this section a 
member must— 

“(1)be a citizen of the United States; 

“(2) be specially selected for the financial 
assistance program under procedures pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned; 

“(3) enlist in the Reserve component of 
the armed force in which he is appointed as 
a cadet or midshipman for the period pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned; 

“(4) contract, with the consent of his par- 
ents or guardian if he is a minor, with the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned, or his designated representative, to 
serve for the period required by the pro- 
gram; 

“(5) agree in writing that he will accept 
an appointment, if offered, as a commissioned 
officer in the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Ma- 
rine Corps, as the case may be, and that, if 
he is commissioned as a officer and 
his regular commission is terminated before 
the sixth anniversary of his date of rank, 
he will accept an appointment, if offered, in 
the Reserve component of that armed force 
and not resign before that anniversary; and 

“(6) agree in writing to serve on active 
duty for four or more years. 

“(c) Except when on active duty, a cadet 
or midshipman appointed under this section 
is entitled to retainer pay at the rate of $50 
@ month beginning on the day he starts his 
first term of college work under this section 
and ending upon the completion of his in- 
struction under this section, but not for 
more than four years. 

“(d) A cadet or midshipman appointed 
under this section is entitled to the same 
allowances as are provided for cadets and 
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midshipmen at the Military, Naval, and Air 
Force Academies for— 

“(1) initial travel to the educational in- 
stitution in which matriculated; 

“(2) travel while under orders; and 

“(3) travel on discharge. 

However, no allowance for travel on dis- 
charge may be paid to a discharged cadet or 
midshipman who continues his scholastic 
instruction at the same educational institu- 
tion. 

“(e) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned may provide for the payment 
of all expenses in his department of admin- 
istering the financial assistance program un- 
der this section, including tuition, fees, 
books, and laboratory expenses. 

“(f) Upon satisfactorily completing the 
academic and military requirements of the 
four-year program, a cadet or midshipman 
may be appointed as a regular or reserve offi- 
cer in the appropriate armed force in the 
grade of second lieutenant or ensign, even 
though he is under 21 years of age. 

“(g) The date of rank of officers appointed 
under this section in May or June of any 
year is the date of graduation of cadets or 
midshipmen from the Military Academy, 
the Naval Academy, or the Air Force Acad- 
emy, as the case may be, in that year. The 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned shall establish the date of rank of 
all other officers appointed under this section. 

“(h) A cadet or midshipman who does not 
complete the four-year course of instruction, 
or who completes the course but declines to 
accept a commission when offered, may be 
ordered to active duty by the Secretary of 
the military department concerned to serve 
in his enlisted grade or rating for such period 
of time as the Secretary prescribes but not 
for more than four years. 

“(i) In computing length of service for 
any purpose, an officer appointed under this 
section may not be credited with service 
either as a cadet or midshipman or concur- 
rent enlisted service. 

“§ 2109. Advanced standing; interruption of 
training; delay in starting obli- 
gated service; release from pro- 


gram 

„(a) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned may give to any enlisted 
member of an armed force under his jurisdic- 
tion, or any person who has served on active 
duty in any armed force, such advanced 
standing in the program as may be justified 
by his education and training. 

„(b) In determining a member's eligibility 
for advanced training, the Secretary of the 
military department concerned may credit 
him with any military training that is sub- 
stantially equivalent in kind to that pre- 
scribed for admission to advanced training 
and was received while he was taking a course 
of instruction in a program under the juris- 
diction of another armed force or while he 
was on active duty in the armed forces. 

“(c) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned may excuse from a portion 
of the prescribed course of military instruc- 
tion, including field training and practice 
cruises, any person found qualified on the 
basis of his previous education, military ex- 
perience, or both. A person accepted for 
advanced training under section 2104 of this 
title may be allowed to delay the start of that 
training and to interrupt it if, under the 
rules of the institution, there will be time 
enough, after any delay or interruption and 
before graduation, for him to complete the 
advanced training. 

“(d) A person may become or remain a 
member of the program after receiving a bac- 
calaureate degree or completing pre-profes- 
sional studies if he has not completed the 
course of military instruction or all field 
training or practice cruises prescribed by the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned, If a member of the program has 
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been accepted for resident graduate or pro- 
fessional study, the Secretary of the military 
department concerned may delay the com- 
mencement of that member’s obligated pe- 
riod of active duty until the member has 
completed that study. 

“(e) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned may, when he considers that 
the interest of the Service so requires, release 
any person from the program and discharge 
him from his armed force. 

“§ 2110. Field training; practice cruises 

“(a) For the further practical instruction 
of members of the program, the Secretary of 
the military department concerned may pre- 
scribe and conduct field training and prac- 
tice cruises (other than field training and 
practice cruises prescribed under section 2104 
(b) (6)) of this title which members must 
complete before they are commissioned. 

“(b) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned may— 

“(1) transport members of the program to 
and from the places designated for field 
training or practice cruises and furnish 
them subsistence while traveling to and 
from those places, or, instead of furnishing 
them transportation and subsistence, pay 
them a travel allowance at the rate prescribed 
for cadets and midshipmen at the Military, 
Naval, and Air Force Academies for travel 
by the shortest usually traveled route from 
the places from which they are authorized to 
proceed to the place designated for the train- 
ing or cruise and return, and pay the allow- 
ance for the return trip in advance; 

“(2) furnish medical attendance and sup- 
plies to members of the program while at- 
tending field training and practice cruises, 
and admit them to military hospitals; 

“(8) furnish subsistence, uniform cloth- 
ing, and equipment to members of the pro- 
gram while attending field training or prac- 
tice cruises or, instead of furnishing uniform 
clothing, pay them allowances at such rates 
as he may prescribe; 

“(4) use any member of an armed force, 
or any employee of the department, under 
his jurisdiction, and such property of the 
United States as he considers necessary, 
for the training and administration of mem- 
bers of the program at the places designated 
for training or practice cruises. 

“(c) A member of the program is entitled, 
while he is attending field training or prac- 
tice cruises, to pay at the rate prescribed for 
cadets and midshipmen at the Military, 
Naval, and Air Force Academies. An appli- 
cant for membership who is attending field 
training or practice cruises to satisfy the re- 
quirement in section 2104(b) (6) of this title 
for admission to advanced training is en- 
titled, while so attending, to pay at the rate 
prescribed for enlisted members of the armed 
forces in pay grade E-1 (under 4 months’ 
service). 

“§ 2111. Logistical support 

“(a) The Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned may issue to institutions 
having units of the program, or to the of- 
ficers of the armed force concerned who are 
designated as accountable or responsible for 
such property— 

“(1) supplies, means of transportation 
including aircraft, arms and ammunition, 
and military textbooks and educational ma- 
terials; and 

“(2) uniform clothing, except that he 
may pay monetary allowances for uniform 
clothing at such rate as he may prescribe. 

“(b) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned may provide, or contract 
with civilian flying or aviation schools or 
educational institutions to provide, the per- 
sonnel, aircraft, supplies, facilities, services. 
and instruction necessary for flight instruc- 
tion and orientation for properly designated 
members of the program. The Secretary of 
each military department shall report to 
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Congress in January of each year on the 
progress of the flight instruction program. 

(e) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned may transport members of, 
and designated applicants for membership 
in, the program to and from installations 
when it is necessary for them to undergo 
medical or other examinations or for the 
purpose of making visits of observation. He 
may also furnish them subsistence, quarters, 
and necessary medical care, including hos- 
pitalization, while they are at, or traveling 
to or from, such an installation. 

“(d) The Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned may authorize members 
of, and designated applicants for member- 
ship in, the program to participate in aerial 
flights in military aircraft and in indoctrina- 
tion cruises in ships of the Navy. 

“(e) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned may authorize such expendi- 
tures as he considers necessary for the ef- 
ficient maintenance of the program. 

“(f) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned shall require, from each in- 
stitution to which property is issued under 
subsection (a), a bond or other indemnity 
in such amount as he considers adequate, 
but not less than $5,000, for the care and 
safekeeping of all property so issued except 
uniforms, expendable articles, and supplies 
expended in operation, maintenance, and in- 
struction. The Secretary may accept a bond 
without surety if the institution to which 
the property is issued furnished to him satis- 
factory evidence of its financial responsi- 
bility. 

“§ 2112. Personnel: 
structors 

“The Secretary of the military department 
concerned may detail regular or reserve mem- 
bers of an armed force under his jurisdic- 
tion (including retired members and mem- 
bers of the Fleet Reserve and Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve recalled to active duty with 
their consent) for instructional and admin- 
istrative duties at educational institutions 
where units of the program are maintained. 
Notwithstanding section 1402(a) of this 
title, a member recalled to active duty for 
duty under this section is entitled, upon 
release from that active duty, to the same 
retired or retainer pay to which he would 
be entitled had he not been recalled to active 
duty. However, such a member is entitled to 
the benefits of section 1402 (b)-(d) of this 
title, if applicable to him. Retired mem- 
bers recalled to active duty in connection 
with the program will not be counted in 
computing strengths under any law. 

“§ 2113. Limitations on numbers in the pro- 
gram 

“Not more than the following numbers 
of cadets and midshipmen appointed under 
section 2108 of this title may be in the 
financial assistance programs at any one 
time: 

“Army program: 8,000. 

“Navy program: 8,000. 

“Air Force program: 8,000.” 

(2) The chapter analysis of subtitle A, 
and the chapter analysis of part III of sub- 
title A, are each amended by inserting the 
following new item: 


“103. Senior Reserve Officers’ Training 
o 2101“. 
TITLE IV—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS AND 
REPEALS 

Sec. 401. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1475(a) (4) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the words “any ap- 
plicant for membership in the reserve offi- 
cers’ training corps who dies while attending 
field training or practice cruises under sec- 
tion 2104(b)(6) of this title or while per- 
forming authorized travel to and from the 


administrators and in- 
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place where the training or cruise is con- 

ducted; or“. 

(2) Section 1478(a)(4) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “section 4385(c) or 
9385 (00 and inserting in place thereof the 
first sentence of section 2110(c)”; and 

(B) by adding the following sentence at 
the end thereof: “A person covered by sec- 
tion 1475(a)(4) of this title who dies while 
attending field training or practice cruises 
under section 2104(b)(6) of this title or 
while traveling directly to or from the place 
where the training or cruise is conducted is 
considered to have been entitled, on the date 
of his death, to the pay prescribed by the 
second sentence of section 2110(c) of this 
title.” 

(3) Section 1481(a)(4) is amended by 
striking out the words “of the Army Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps, or Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps” and inserting the 
words “, or applicant for membership in, a 
reserve Officers’ training corps” in place there- 
of. 

(4) Section 3201 is amended— 

(A) by inserting the words “in a reserve 
officers’ training corps or” after the word 
“members” in clause (5) of subsection (a); 
and 

(B) by inserting the words “in a reserve of- 
ficers’ training corps or” after the word 
“members” in clause (4) of subsection (b). 

(5) Section 3355 is repealed. 

(6) The analysis of chapter 337 is amend- 
ed by striking out the following item: 
“3355. Commissioned officers; Army Reserve: 

appointment; R. O. T. C. graduates.” 

(7) Section 3540 is repealed. 

(8) The analysis of chapter 343 is amended 
by striking out the following item: 

“3540. Educational institutions: detail of 
members of regular or reserve com- 
ponents as professors and instruc- 
tors in military science and tactics.” 

(9) Chapter 405 is repealed. 

(10) The chapter analysis of subtitle B, 
and the chapter analysis of part III of sub- 
title B, are each amended by striking out the 
following item: 


“405. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
4381”. 

(11) Section 5404(b) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and” at the end of 
clause (3); 

(B) by striking out “; and” at the end of 
clause (4) and inserting a period in place 
thereof; and 

(C) by striking out clause (5). 

(12) Section 5504(h) is amended by strik- 
ing out “5573, 6904, 6906” and inserting “2107, 
2108, 5573 in place thereof. 

(13) Chapter 541 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the following item in 
the analysis: 

“5652b. Regular Navy: lieutenants (junior 
grade) originally appointed as en- 
signs under section 5573, 6904, 
6906, or 6909 of this title.” 


and inserting the following item in place 
thereof: 


“5652b. Regular Navy: lieutenants (junior 
grade) originally appointed as en- 
signs under section 2107, 2108, 5573, 
or 6909 of this title.”; and 

(B) by striking out from the catchline and 
the text of section 5652b “5573, 6904, 6906” 
and inserting “2107, 2108, 5573” in place 
thereof. 

(14) Section 6023(a) is amended by strik- 
ing out clause (2) and renumbering clause 
(3) as clause “(2)”. 

(15) Section 6387(a) is amended by strik- 
ing out “6904, 6906,” and inserting 2107, 
2108,” in place thereof. 

(16) Chapter 601 is amended by repealing 
sections 6901, 6902, 6903, 6904, 6905, 6906, 
6908, and 6910. 
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(17) The analysis of chapter 601 is 
amended by striking out the following item: 
“6901. Naval Reserve Officers’ ‘Training 

Corps: administration. 

“6902. Transfer of graduates of Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps to Regular 
Navy. 

“6903. Officer candidate training program: 
administration; qualifications for 
enrollment. 

“6904. Officer candidate training program: 
members enrolled from Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps; ap- 
pointment as midshipmen; pay; al- 
lowances; commissioning. 

“6905. Officer candidate training program: 
members enrolled as naval aviation 
officer candidates; instruction; pay; 
allowances. 

“6906. Officer candidate training program: 
naval aviation candidates; appoint- 
ment as midshipmen; flight train- 
ing; appointment as ensigns. 

“6908. Officer candidate training program: 
naval aviators; retention or transfer 
to Reserve. 


“6910. Payment of expenses.” 

(18) Section 8201 is amended— 

(A) by inserting the words “in a reserve 
officers’ training corps or” after the word 
“members” in clause (6) of subsection (a); 
and 

(B) by inserting the words “in a reserve 
officers’ training corps or” after the word 
“members” in clause (4) of subsection (b). 

(19) Section 8355 is repealed. 

(20) The analysis of chapter 837 is 
amended by striking out the following item: 
“8355. Commissioned officers; Air Force Re- 

serve: appointment; AF. R. O. T. O. 
graduates.“ 

(21) Section 8540 is repealed. 

(22) The analysis of chapter 843 is 
amended by striking out the following item: 
“8540. Educational institutions: detail of 

members of regular or reserve com- 
ponents as professors and instruc- 
tors in air science and tactics.” 

(23) Chapter 905 is repealed. 

(24) The chapter analysis of subtitle D, 
and the chapter analysis of part III of sub- 
title D, are each amended by striking out the 
following item: 
“905. Air Force Reserve Officers’ 

9381". 

Src. 402. Title 37, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 209 is repealed. 

(2) Section 415 is amended by striking 
out the words “a reserve officer of armed force 
or an Officer of the Army, or the Air Force, 
without specification of component,” and 
inserting in place thereof the words “a re- 
serve officer of an armed force, an officer of 
the Army or the Air Force without specifica- 
tion of component, or a regular officer of an 
armed force appointed under section 2107 or 
2108 of title 10”. 

(3) Section 422 is amended by repealing 
subsections (c) and (d). 

(4) The analysis of chapter 3 is amended 
by striking out the following item: 

“209. Members of naval officer candidate 
programs.” 

Sec. 403. Section 4 of the Act of August 1, 
1956, chapter 830 (5 U.S.C. 802), is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) The Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act (ch. 458, 39 Stat. 742), as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 751-793), applies in the case of the 
disability or death of the following members 
and applicants for membership in the Reserve 
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Officers’ Training Corps of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force: 

“(1) Any member or applicant for mem- 
bership who suffers disability or death from 
an injury incurred in line of duty while 
engaged in a flight or in flight instruction 
under chapter 103 of title 10; or 

“(2) Any member or applicant for mem- 

bership who suffers disability or death from 
an injury incurred in line of duty while per- 
forming authorized travel to or from, or while 
attending, field training or a practice cruise 
under chapter 103 of title 10. 
For the purposes of this section, an injury 
shall be considered to have been incurred in 
line of duty only if it is the proximate result 
of the performance of military training by 
the member concerned, or of his travel to 
or from that military training, during the 
periods of time indicated in clause (2). Any 
member or applicant for membership who 
contracts a disease or illness which is the 
proximate result of the performance of train- 
ing during the periods of time indicated in 
clause (2) shall be considered for the pur- 
poses of this section to have been injured 
in line of duty during that period.” 

(2) The last sentence of subsection (d) 
is amended to read as follows: “However, 
reimbursement may not be made for any 
hospitalization or medical or surgical care 
provided a person while attending field train- 
ing or a practice cruise under chapter 103 of 
title 10.” 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 501. All payments made and supplies 
issued under sections 9385-9387 of title 10, 
United States Code, in connection with the 
training of a person at an Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps unit while he was a 
student at a civil educational institution 
where a unit of the corps was not estab- 
lished, are hereby validated. 

Sec. 502. If a part of this Act is invalid, 
all valid parts that are severable from the 
invalid part remain in effect. If a part of 
this Act is invalid in one or more of its appli- 
cations, the part remains in effect in all valid 
applications that are severable from the in- 
valid applications. 

Sec. 503. This Act becomes effective on 
enactment. 


Mr. HEBERT (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and 
that it be printed in full at this point in 
the REcorp and now be open to amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STRATTON 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STRATTON: On 


page 14, line 25, strike out “four” and insert 
“five”. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is a very simple one. It 
deals with requirements for eligibility 
for appointment as a cadet or a midship- 
man under this provision. Mr. Chair- 
man, let’s make no mistake about it, this 
section provides for a regular service 
ROTC program that we are talking about 
here, Those who go into this program 
are those who are going to get their col- 
lege education paid for by the Govern- 
ment and in return for that education 
they are accepting an obligation to serve 
in the Regular components of our mili- 
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tary services, not as Reserve officers to be 
available on call in the event of an 
emergency, but as Regular officers. They 
are getting a free college education just 
as those men are getting a free college 
education who go to the service acad- 
emies. But they are getting it under 
somewhat less severe circumstances. It 
is a whole lot easier to become an officer 
in the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
at Harvard, Yale, or the University of 
Rochester or the University of California, 
for example, than it is to go through the 
heavy and tough regime, laid on at West 
Point, Annapolis, or Colorado Springs. 

Now those who are going to accept this 
kind of program must commit themselves 
to do certain things. These things are 
set out on page 14 of the legislation. One 
of them is that they must agree in writ- 
ing to serve on active duty for 4 or more 
years. Now, Mr. Chairman, under legis- 
lation recently signed into law for those 
who go to our service academies the 
service requirement has been upped from 
4 years to 5 years, because this House 
and the other body both felt that if you 
are going to get a free education, then 
you ought at least to serve a reasonable 
length of time. I think there is no ex- 
cuse, therefore, for not having the same 
requirement apply to those who are being 
accepted for Regular commissions under 
the somewhat easier Holloway plan as it 
is now to be extended both to the Army 
and the Air Force. 

What my amendment would do is 
simply bring the 4-year service require- 
ment up to 5 years and thus bring it in 
line with the same requirement made for 
those who are going into our service 
academies. My amendment tries to deal 
with the serious problem we have already 
encountered in the Navy, Mr. Chairman, 
that only 38 percent of those who have 
gone into this program and thus have 
gotten a free education from the Gov- 
ernment have elected to stay on as career 
officers, in contrast to those who have 
gotten their education from the service 
academies and who elect to stay in the 
service at the rate of some 80 to 85 per- 
cent. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the gentleman can cite statis- 
tics on how many individuals who gradu- 
ate from the service Academies remain 
in the service? In other words, what is 
the rate of attrition? 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has asked the question, What 
is the rate of attrition for those who get 
their regular commissions by way of the 
service Academies? I do not have the 
exact figure but, as I have just indicated 
in my remarks, it is something on the 
order of 80 to 85 percent who stay in the 
service. We all wonder, I am sure, in 
making our appointments to the various 
academies, whether the boys we appoint 
really want to become career officers or 
whether they just want a free education. 
Well, it is amazing, I think, to realize 
that 80 to 85 percent of them who go 
into the Academies do stay in the service 
and make a career of it. I think it isa 
little shocking that only 38 percent of 
those who get their free education from 
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a civilian institution, however, under the 
Holloway program, elect to make a career 
of the service. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say to the gentleman that I am dis- 
turbed by both figures. I am not sure 
that the gentleman is correct in his fig- 
ure of 85 percent. I would suspect that 
the attrition is much higher. But in any 
case, when you compare it with those 
who receive their military education in 
the colleges, I should think that it could 
be considered comparable. Being so it 
would seem to me rather odd that we 
would lay a heavier requirement on the 
college-trained ROTC individual in 
whom we have much less invested; we 
have only $9,000 invested in him even 
under the so-called Holloway program 
as opposed to some $45,000 per cadet in 
the academies programs. 

Mr. STRATTON. I am not suggest- 
ing that we lay a heavier burden on them. 
I am suggesting that we apply the same 
requirement to both types of officers. In 
other words, 62 percent of the people 
who now get their education paid for 
under the Holloway program do not serve 
as regular officers, although the only pur- 
pose of this program is to get regular 
officers for our armed services. Is this 
a good return of a dollar of value for 
every dollar spent? 

Now, if this program is really to be an 
indirect form of aid to education for 
the colleges, perhaps it is a good idea; 
the colleges certainly like it and maybe 
we ought to support it for that reason. 
But the purpose of the program, and I 
am sure it is the only reason the distin- 
quished gentleman from Louisiana— 
whether he stays on top of the water or 
rides in it—the only reason the gentle- 
man is supporting this bill today is to 
get career officers for our services. And 
yet the fact is that almost two-thirds of 
those who enlist in this program fail to 
serve on a career basis. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that those who 
have watched my friend, the gentle- 
man from New York, and me on this 
floor before will come to the conclusion 
that this is the first time that the “fear- 
less five” have gotten down to one. This 
is an amendment which on the surface 
seems to make sense. It may seem to 
be all right and really a better deal to 
educate these people in the ROTC pro- 
gram and then demand 5 years of serv- 
ice from them instead of 4 years of serv- 
ice. At first blush it may appear attrac- 
tive, but let us look at the actual cost 
in dollars. Let us look at what actually 
happens to the people who go through 
the ROTC program and the people who 
go to the service academies. The re- 
tention rate in the service academies is 
not 85 percent; it is 78 percent. The 
retention rate in the ROTC programs 
is 37 percent. That is a ratio of almost 
exactly 2 to 1 favoring the academies 
over the ROTC program. But look at 
the cost. The cost of those whom we 
educate in the Academies is approxi- 
mately $31,000 per student. The cost 
of those whom we educate under the 
ROTC program is about $9,000 per stu- 
dent. The cost ratio is better than 3 to 
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1, almost 342 to 1 on those who are edu- 
cated in the service academies as com- 
pared to those who are educated in the 
ROTC program. 

The Government has a far better deal 
under the ROTC program when you cost 
it out than it does under the Academy 
program even with the lower 37 percent 
retention rate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is going to 
happen if we increase this mandatory 
service to 5 years? We will not be able 
to obtain the same number of applicants 
in these ROTC programs. 

Mr. Chairman, we will not receive the 
choice of the most desirable applicants 
in the ROTC programs. The very peo- 
ple whom we are most anxious to at- 
tract are not going to be interested in 
this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this 
amendment is a very well intentioned 
one but I think it would hurt rather than 
help the cause of the military in the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, I want to echo the remarks 
made by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PRE] to the effect that this indeed 
may be strange to find the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. STRATTON], the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PIKE], and 
me in this particular situation. 

However, I want to make my own 
position clear. I share the concern that 
has been expressed by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. STRATTON]. I real- 
ly believe that this is an alarming figure 
at the university level. However, I also 
feel on the basis of my experience in 
this field—and it has been rather sub- 
stantial in recent years—that the figure 
is very bad at the service academies as 
well. I wish to emphasize, however, that 
the business of moving into this area 
by just laying on further requirements 
is not going to accomplish the goal that 
we all have in mind, which is to improve 
the quality and the quantity of the of- 
ficer corps. 

What I am saying amounts to this. I 
am not going to support the gentleman’s 
amendment, but I believe we have to 
watch this very carefully. If we do not 
find an improvement in these figures, I 
very difinitely think that this commit- 
tee should take appropriate action to 
correct the situation. However, on the 
basis of our experience in the hearings 
and our studies of the program and 
knowing how really serious the problem 
is in the long term, it is my feeling as 
we come before you today that we ought 
to give this a trial. If it does not work 
I believe it is our obligation to come 
back to the House and seek further 
amendment in order to correct the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use my en- 
tire 5 minutes. 

I merely rise to associate myself with 
the very cogent, valid, and impressive 
arguments which have been made by the 
two gentlemen who have preceded me, 
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the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PIKE] and the gentleman from California 
(Mr. CoHELAN]. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore move that 
we reject the amendment. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

In committee we went into the matter 
as to the length of time that a graduate 
should serve on active duty. The gentle- 
man from New York never suggested that 
the officer be required to serve more than 
4 years. 

The entire purpose of the Holloway 
plan, as we call it, is different from the 
purpose which is sought to be achieved 
by the service academies, If a person 
serves 4 years and if he so desires, he can 
si longer, if the Government wants 

at. 

Mr. Chairman, I can see no particular 
objective to be attained by increasing 
the required service from 4 to 5 years. In 
fact, at the service academies the 
amount of compulsory time that an offi- 
cer must serve has been changed at vari- 
ous times. In the future, if we do be- 
lieve it should be 5 years instead of 4, we 
can increase it to 5 years. However, in 
my opinion it would be a mistake to in- 
crease it to 5 years at this time and would 
injure the plan instead of helping it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT], a 
question concerning the provisions to be 
found at the bottom of page 3, beginning 
on line 21. I believe this is a very wise 
provision. It says: 

There must be at least 100 physically fit 
male students at least 14 years of age and 
citizens of the United States— 


And so on and so forth, this dealing 
with requirement for establishment of a 
junior Reserve Officer Training Corps. 

Do I understand correctly that the 
provision with respect to the senior 
training program has been repealed in 
this bill, but is it the intent of the sub- 
committee—and I am asking this ques- 
tion for the purpose of history attend- 
ing this bill—that the senior program 
also have a minimum of 100 physically 
fit to constitute a unit for purposes of 
training? 

Mr. HEBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The committee had no intention 
of repealing any of these existing laws. 
It follows the regulations now in exist- 
ence which require 100 students each 
year for the senior program. The com- 
mittee has every intention of pursuing 
that in the senior program. 

Mr. GROSS. With respect to the sen- 
ior program? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. As well as the legal pro- 
vision dealing with the junior program 
in this bill? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Lrsonatr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of H.R. 9124 is to enable the con- 
tinuance under modern changes of the 
military system of instruction the sup- 
port of the junior ROTC units in ap- 
proximately 255 schools in the Nation. 
The proposals submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense after a thorough study 
are as follows: 

First. The establishment of a new 2- 
year senior ROTC program and continu- 
ing the present 4-year program. 

Second. In addition, authorizes the es- 
tablishment of a program of scholarship 
assistance for students in the Army and 
Air Force program: 

First. Payment of tuition, books, and 
so forth, not to exceed $800 per year 
for each of the 2 academic years. 

Second. Also retainer pay of $50 per 
month for 10 months in each academic 
year—in lieu of existing $27 per month. 

Third. Travel allowance of 6 cents per 
mile. 

Fourth. Increased summer training 
camp pay from $78 per month to $111.15. 

Fifth. Also Department given author- 
ity to increase retainer pay from $27 to 
$50 per month for all students in the 
ROTC program if justified. 

The salutary effect of this program 
will improve the quality of young men 
as officer material for the armed services. 
These modern changes will give impetus 
to the ambition of young men to follow 
military careers and give to them the 
necessary training to develop their abili- 
ties in this field without the handicap of 
financial worries and incidental loss of 
time hours in earning their way to pur- 
sue their studies. 

The precommission courses in the col- 
leges and universities would broadly en- 
hance the interest of junior ROTC can- 
didates to pursue further the military 
training provided for in the proposed 
programs to compete for commissions. 
The one requisite on the part of the can- 
didate under the scholarship and re- 
tainers proviso is the agreement to serve 
a 4-year tour of active duty and to accept 
a Regular or Reserve commission, if of- 
fered. 

It is said only 37 percent of these can- 
didates remain in the service but this 
small investment is not only an aid to 
education but also prepares an emer- 
gency reserve in case of a national emer- 
gency when officer-trained personnel 
among the civilian population will be the 
greatest asset to the national defense. 
The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Louisiana, EDWARD 
HEBERT and the members of the commit- 
tee are to be complimented on reporting 
H.R. 9124 favorably as an important 
contribution to the national defense and 
the educational development of our 
youth not only at the military level but 
in fields of special or general education 
including the professions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. STRATTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 
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Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Carey, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 9124) to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to vitalize the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps programs of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 782, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE TO COMMEMORATE 
THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SECOND INAUGURAL OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
925, which would create a joint commit- 
tee to commemorate the 100th anniver- 
sary of the second inaugural of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The Clerk read the House joint resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Whereas March 4, 1965, will be the one 
hundredth anniversary of the second inau- 
guration of Abraham Lincoln as President 
of the United States; and 

Whereas President Lincoln in his inau- 
gural address looked to the end of a great 
fratricidal struggle and spoke, “with malice 
toward none and charity for all,” of “a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations”; and 

Whereas, in the administration he had 
completed, Abraham Lincoln had preserved 
the Union of the States, protected the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and demon- 
strated to all men everywhere the success of 
the American experiment in popular govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the previous actions of the Con- 
gress in observing the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the birth of this unique 
American and the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of his first inauguration as President 
had a vast and dramatic impact upon the 
people of this Nation and throughout the 
world; and 

Whereas these observances advanced the 
appreciation and understanding of the his- 
tory and heritage of this Nation; and 
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Whereas today a part of the aspirations 
which Abraham Lincoln held for the people 
of the United States has been achieved: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That on Wednesday, 
March 4 next, the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Abraham Lincoln’s second inaugura- 
tion shall be commemorated by such obsery- 
ance as may be determined by the committee 
on arrangements in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Civil War Centennial Commission, the 
Civil War Centennial Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Lincoln Group of 
the District of Columbia. 

Immediately upon passage of this resolu- 
tion, the President of the Senate shall ap- 
point four Members of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House shall appoint four 
Members of the House of Representatives 
jointly to constitute a committee on arrange- 
ments. 

Immediately upon passage of this resolu- 
tion and after the Members of the Senate 
and House have been appointed, the Speak- 
er shall direct the committee on arrange- 
ments to meet and select a chairman from 
one of their own group and such other offi- 
cers as will be appropriate and needed who 
will immediately proceed to plan, in coopera- 
tion with the National Civil War Centennial 
Commission, the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia, and the 
Lincoln Group of the District of Columbia, 
an appropriate ceremony, issue invitations 
to the President of the United States, the 
Vice President of the United States, Secre- 
taries of departments, heads of independent 
agencies, offices, and commissions, the Chief 
Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court, the diplomatic corps, assistant heads 
of departments, Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, members of the Lincoln 
Group of the District of Columbia, centen- 
nial commissions from the various States, 
Civil War roundtables, State and local his- 
torical and patriotic societies, and such other 
students and scholars in the field of history 
as may have a special interest in the occa- 
sion, organize a reenactment of Mr. Lincoln’s 
first inauguration on the eastern portico of 
the Capitol, select a speaker and other par- 
ticipants, prepare and publish a program and 
submit a report not later than June 1, 1965. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. MADDEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
House joint resolution creates a joint 
committee to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the second inaugural of 
Abraham Lincoln. March 4, 1965, will be 
the 100th anniversary of the second in- 
auguration of the martyred President. 
In 1960 a resolution commemorating the 
first anniversary was enacted and the 
ceremony on March 4, 1961, extended to 
millions of people throughout the United 
States a reminder of historical facts con- 
cerning the great contribution Abraham 
Lincoln made to the Nation and the 
world. 

This resolution will set up another 
commemoration of his accomplishments 
which will expand the appreciation and 
understanding of the history and heri- 
tage of the Nation during the period this 
great man was our leader. 

There will be a special joint commit- 
tee made up of four Members from the 
Senate and four Members from the 
House, and they in turn will select a 
chairman of the special committee to 
supervise this historical occasion. 
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This celebration and ceremony will 
take place on the East Portico of the 
Capitol on March 4, of next year. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two technical 
and grammatical amendments to be con- 
sidered. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL] to offer those 
amendments. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “Immediately 
upon” and insert in lieu thereof “Upon”. 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “Immediately 
upon” and insert in lieu thereof “Upon”. 

Page 3, strike out line 2 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “the committee on 
arrangements shall”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the cost of this 
piece of legislation? Is there going to be 
any additional cost to the taxpayers? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa to explain that matter. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. There is no an- 
ticipated cost for this legislation. There 
was not in connection with a similar 
observance carried out more than 4 years 
ago, on March 4. There was some cost 
afterward to write a report. However, 
there is no appropriation called for in 
this joint resolution, and we hope there 
will be no expense. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it proposed to tap 
some other fund around here for money 
to cover this enterprise? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. No, there is no 
anticipated need for asking any other 
money for this. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to see the re- 
peated reference to “immediately” taken 
out of this resolution. I could not un- 
derstand why those words were in there 
in the first place. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
has been cleared with the minority side 
of the Committee on Rules and has been 
approved. I take this opportunity to 
congratulate the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. ScHWENGEL] on his initiative in 
sponsoring this joint resolution. I re- 
call well the ceremonies that were held 
in 1961 commemorating the first inaugu- 
ration of President Lincoln. I think they 
were handled very capably, very well 
done. As I recall it, something like 20,- 
000 people attended that ceremony. It 
was widely publicized in the press, on 
the radio, and on television. I think 
a great purpose was served. Coming 
as I do from the land of Lincoln, I am 
happy to rise in support of this joint 
resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate requests the House of Representa- 
tives to return to the Senate the bill 
(H.R. 10456) entitled “An act to au- 
thorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and administrative 
operations, and for other purposes,” to- 
gether with all accompanying papers. 


ADDRESS BY LT. GEN. GEORGE W. 
MUNDY, AT MARITIME DAY 
LUNCHEON OF MASSACHUSETTS 
PORT AUTHORITY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I include an interesting and 
informative address made by Lt. Gen. 
George W. Mundy, U.S. Air Force, re- 
tired, Special Assistant to the Director, 
Office of Civil Defense, at the Maritime 
Day luncheon of the Massachusetts Port 
Authority, in Boston, Mass., on May 21, 
1964: 


It is a pleasure for me to join you today 
for the 1964 Maritime Day celebration and 
to bring you greetings from Civil Defense 
Director William P. Durkee and Secretary of 
the Army Stephen Ailes. 

As you know, a few weeks ago Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara transferred responsibility 
for the Nation’s civil defense program to 
Army Secretary Ailes, and named Mr. Durkee 
to head the Office of Civil Defense. 

Civil defense functions were originally as- 
signed to Secretary MeNamara's immediate 
office back in 1961 when the late President 
Kennedy put the program into the Defense 
Department. This action represented official 
recognition by our national leaders, civilian, 
and military, that civil defense was an essen- 
tial part of our total national security and 
therefore should be coordinated with our 
military programs and made an integral part 
of our national Defense Establishment. 

I would like to mention some of the civil 
defense progress that has been made in the 
past 3 years, and also point out the important 
contribution that the transportation indus- 
try can make in helping the Nation achieve 
full civil defense preparedness. 

The nationwide fallout shelter program, 
which is the core of the new USS. civil 
defense effort, is now well underway. More 
than 100 million public shelter spaces have 
been located. Our program for marking and 
stocking the licensed buildings is progress- 
ing on schedule. The civil defense goal is 
240 million fallout shelter spaces to take 
care of the Nation’s population both at 
home and at work; 90 million usable 
spaces are expected to come from the shelter 
survey, 90 million from the shelter develop- 
ment program, 55 million from private initia- 
tive, and 5 million from Federal buildings. 

The substantial progress reflected in these 
figures is due in large part to the efforts of 
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State civil defense organizations, local com- 
munity civil defense units, and industrial 
firms and business leaders throughout the 
Nation. 

Here in Massachusetts you are fortunate 
to have as your State Civil Defense Director 
Dan Finn, who only recently was elected 
as the 1965 president of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Civil Defense Directors when 
they convened in Washington. The job he 
has done in helping to accelerate the licens- 
ing, marking, and stocking of public fallout 
shelters in Massachusetts has been notable. 
Dan Finn has traveled through every town 
and city from the Berkshires to Cape Cod 
enlisting support for civil defense, and his 
efforts are paying off. We in the Pentagon, 
who are charged with the nationwide respon- 
sibility of making this program effective, 
believe that he and his staff have done a 
very good job. 

Mr. Finn while in Washington recently 
discussed some of the support that the 
Massachusetts Port Authority can provide to 
the civil defense program in your State. 

The port authority, as a legal subdivision 
of the Commonwealth, possesses an im- 
portant capability for helping Massachusetts 
citizens survive and recover from either a 
nuclear attack or a natural disaster. 

Your airports, your harbor facilities, and 
your experienced technical and administra- 
tive staffs are all valuable resources for cop- 
ing with either natural or wartime emergen- 
cles. These resources are already tied in 
closely with civil defense programs in Mas- 
sachusetts, and full utilization of them is be- 
ing assured. 

Looking again at the national picture, 
those civilian and military leaders who are 
responsible for our national security seek to 
assure peace and freedom through a com- 
bination of several factors—that is, military 
strength; economic progress, both at home 
and abroad; diplomacy; and arms control. 
But it is becoming more and more evident 
that our military strength must include both 
active and passive measures. 

Civil defense, understandably, has never 
been a popular program with the public. 
Our Nation, however, is gradually accepting 
the unpleasant fact that, however unlikely 
the occurrence, the United States could be 
hit by nuclear weapons. Ordinary prudence 
therefore dictates that we prepare to the 
fullest feasible extent to cope with the ef- 
fects of such an attack. 

The Department of Defense has made—and 
continues to make—many detailed studies 
of possible nuclear attacks on this country, 
covering a wide variety of hypothetical at- 
tack patterns and circumstances. 

The studies are made for many purposes, 
including analysis of military strategy; 
evaluation of new weapons systems for de- 
velopment; and civil emergency planning. 

The hypothetical attacks presume many 
different military, urban, and industrial tar- 
gets, with various mixtures of air and ground 
bursts as well as sizes of weapons. 

Other variables include such matters as 
how war starts; enemy abort rates; attrition 
from U.S. military action; duration of the 
attack; weapons accuracy; wind direction and 
velocity. 

The studies indicate that a fallout shelter 
program is an essential part of our total de- 
fense, since about 75 percent of the land area 
of the continental United States could be 
covered by dangerous to lethal fallout from a 
possible nuclear attack. 

Since fallout is subject to wind direction 
and velocity, there is no area in the United 
States where fallout shelters are not needed. 

Other studies demonstrate that while the 
effects of a nuclear attack would be wide- 
spread and extremely damaging, survival and 
recovery would be possible, especially if ad- 
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vance preparations had been made to pro- 
tect as many people as possible from radio- 
active fallout, and to help them carry on re- 
covery and reconstruction work in a hostile 
environment. 

The late President Kennedy placed civil 
defense in its proper perspective in 1961 when 
he said: “When the skies are clear, no one 
is interested in civil defense. Suddenly then, 
when the clouds come—after all we have no 
assurance they will not come—then every- 
one wants to find out why more has not 
been done about it * * *. It may be that 
there does not seem to appear to be a need 
as of today, but that does not mean that 
there may not be a need for it at a later 
date.” 

The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Congressman Jonn W. McCormack, has 
given his strong support to the national 
shelter program. 

Before the House overwhelmingly approved 
the fallout shelter development program last 
September, Congressman McCormack, in a 
rare move, left the Speaker’s chair and took 
the floor of the House of Representatives and 
told his colleagues: 

“For many years I have considered the 
shelter program to be the fourth arm of our 
national defense. This bill is to save Amer- 
ican lives in case of an emergency. We are 
spending $57 to $58 billion for our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and that is necessary. 
We have to maintain military strength to 
deter aggression and to deter war. 

“But we are faced with vicious and evil 
minded individuals and forces throughout 
the world * * * If a potential enemy were 
to hurl a bomb on Boston, they are not at- 
tacking Boston or Massachusetts. They are 
attacking the United States of America. 

“There are those with whom I cannot agree 
who in good faith say itis hopeless. I think 
that is a very unfortunate and materialistic 
approach, that it is hopeless to render pro- 
tection to American citizens in case of at- 
tack by a potential enemy * * * I do not 
see how anyone having regard for the fact 
that it may mean the saving of millions of 
American lives in the future can vote against 
this bill. Certainly if a bomb is dropped we 
cannot consider a program of. this kind then. 
We have to consider it now.” 

As you know, Defense Secretary McNamara 
considers civil defense an indispensable com- 
ponent of our national defense posture. In 
his testimony before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in January 1964, Secretary 
McNamara said: 

“Civil defense is an integral and essential 
part of our overall defense posture. I believe 
it is clear from my discussions of the Stra- 
tegic Retaliatory and Continental Air and 
Missile Defense Forces that a well planned 
and executed nationwide civil defense pro- 
gram centered around fallout shelters could 
contribute much more, dollar for dollar, to 
the saving of lives in the event of a nuclear 
attack upon the United States than any fur- 
ther increase in either of those two programs, 
Indeed our studies indicate that an effective 
civil defense program could increase the 
number of persons surviving a determined 
Soviet nuclear attack in the 1970 period by 
tens of millions, at a total investment cost 
to the Federal Government of about $3.5 
billion. 

“An effective civil defense program requires 
two major elements: A nationwide system of 
fallout shelters, properly equipped and pro- 
visioned, to protect our population from the 
fallout effects of a nuclear attack; and plan- 
ning and organization of the capabilities es- 
sential to the effective use of this system, 
including the ability to carry out essential 
postattack emergency operations.” 

This statement by the Secretary of Defense 
clearly defines the goal of a balanced civil 
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defense program for the United States—to 
save American lives in the event of a nuclear 
attack on this country. 

Being transportation people, I’m sure you 
can appreciate the disruptive effect that 
such an attack would have on all modes of 
transportation. I’m equally sure that you 
recognize the need for the earliest possible 
resumption, after an attack, of transportation 
services. There is much that is now being 
done on this, and more can be done. Let me 
mention just a few items. 

The National Defense Transportation Asso- 
ciation is working very closely with the Office 
of Civil Defense. Last year an agreement was 
signed between OCD and the NDTA for local 
NDTA chapters to identify and obtain trans- 
portation personnel, equipment, and facili- 
ties for use during civil defense emergency 
operations. Only last week, I understand, 
the Greater Boston chapter of NDTA was 
highly commended here by city, State, and 
Federal civil defense officials for the out- 
standing job it has done in providing trans- 
portation and manpower, free of charge, to 
stock fallout shelters in Greater Boston. 

Approximately 40 ports in our country, 
including the port of Boston, have civil de- 
fense plans completed or in some stage of 
development. 

In the field of motor transport, private in- 
dustry is called upon to provide the neces- 
sary protection of its properties and opera- 
tions to assure continuity of transportation 
services. Management and its employees 
have vital roles in the planning and mainte- 
nance of protection and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Thus it is important that protection 
planning for motor transport industries be 
undertaken now. 

The railroads of the United States are aid- 
ing the fallout shelter program in various 
ways, including the licensing of their build- 
ings and tunnels as fallout shelters for pub- 
lic use in emergency. 

In the field of air transportation, airports 
all over the country—including not only 
those of metropolitan cities such as Boston, 
but also in smaller cities—are involved in dis- 
aster planning. The Federal Aviation Agency 
has for several years encouraged airport man- 
agers and other local officials to prepare to 
protect their facilities and assure continuity 
of operations in the event of disaster. 

So we see an expanding participation of 
responsible transportation leadership in the 
whole range of civil defense activities, aimed 
at insuring the survival and rehabilitation of 
these vital facilities if a national emergency 
ever comes, 

You have in your hands an important re- 
source, vital to the everyday needs of man- 
kind. In time of disaster, it could mean the 
very lifeblood of your Commonwealth. Make 
sure that if that time should come, you can 
respond and fulfill the task you are called 
upon to perform. 

We have recently seen in Alaska the great 
need for disaster preparedness. There we had 
a practical demonstration of civilian author- 
ity and operations being maintained and con- 
ducted by Governor Egan and the mayors, 
using their civil defense organizations as a 
coordinating and directing arm, supported 
by military units and resources. 

Except that there was no radioactive fall- 
out, Alaska’s violent earth shocks were simi- 
lar to near misses by thermonuclear weapons. 

When Governor Egan and several Alaska 
mayors came to Washington seeking Federal 
aid after the earthquake and tidal waves, the 
Governor had this to say: “When we were 
dropped to our knees by the earthquake and 
tidal waves in Alaska, the civil defense or- 
ganization was there to pick us up and get us 
started on the road to recovery. Anyone in 
Alaska who had reservations about civil de- 
fense, I am sure has changed his mind now 
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after seeing the great job this agency did and 
is continuing to do for our people.” 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that 
the civil defense program of the United 
States can be effective only if there is team- 
work at, as well as between, the three levels 
of government—Federal, State, and local, 
under civilian leadership but with military 
support. We all have a responsibility to pro- 
tect our Nation and our people, whether it be 
from a nuclear war or a natural disaster. 
The time to prepare for this is now, not after 
we are struck. We must work together to 
meet any challenge which may face us. Our 
success in reaching this objective is in the 
hands of people like you who have the equip- 
ment, the staffs, and the will to survive. 


TELEVISION PROBLEMS 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have submitted to Congress a concurrent 
resolution calling for a study and report 
by the FCC with respect to regulations 
of community antenna television sys- 
tems. 

The various systems have grown in 
the last few years into a vast industry, 
a portion of which is regulated by FCC 
and a portion which is not. In the pub- 
lic interest a firm policy should be 
adopted to assure equal opportunities 
within the industry, avoid monopolies in 

area, and to assure the viewing 
public the broadest coverage possible. 

In this connection, I am submitting 
the speech of FCC Commissioner Fred 
W. Ford delivered June 18, 1964, in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., which is an outstanding 
address on this most important subject: 


TELEVISION: DIVIDED OR UNITED—SOME 
PROBLEMS IN TELEVISION GROWTH 


I 


Television has had many problems since 
the first commercial television station was 
authorized by the Commission in 1941, only 
a few of which were solved by the sixth re- 
port and order? of 1952. In fact, it ap- 
pears that even though our television sys- 
tem as we know it today stems from that 
report, barely 12 years old, the problems of 
television seem to increase the older, more 
popular, and universal it becomes. I would 
like to talk to you today about one of these 
problems which is almost as old as commer- 
cial television itself and that is the impact 
upon our broadcast television structure of 
a system whereby the public pays for its tele- 
vision service. It has a number of names 
such as phonevision, toll vision, pay-TV, fee- 
V, subscription television and your own 
community antenna television. The men- 
tion of any of these names arouses what ap- 
pears to be a torrent of emotion and fear 
on the part of many traditional television 
broadcasters and their spokesmen. This 
fear is easy to understand, but I believe it 
is unjustified. I have no doubt that those 
who espouse these various newer forms of 
television react in support of them with 
equal emotion. 


1 Sixth report and order, Apr. 14, 1952, 1 
Pike & Fischer RR 91: 620 (1952). 
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It is my purpose here today to undertake 
an analysis of this problem and to delineate 
the most important issues presented and 
their relationship to our national objective, 
which in the language of the Communi- 
cations Act is, “to make available so far 
as possible, to all the people of the United 
States a rapid, efficient, nationwide, and 
worldwide wire and radio communications 
service.” ? 

Before proceeding further I think it would 
be desirable to define a few terms. 

First, I would like to classify under the 

term “pay-TV” all forms of television broad- 
cast service in which some system is em- 
ployed whereby the public, in order to re- 
ceive the program, must pay a fee either at 
a flat rate, by program, or a combination of 
both. 
Second, I would like to classify arbitrarily 
as subscription television—STV—all sys- 
tems using wire for distribution of programs 
from the local point of program origination 
to the point of reception for which a fee is 
charged at a flat rate or by program or a 
combination of both. 

Third, I would like to classify as CATV‘ 
all systems which receive programs broadcast 
by licensed television stations and distrib- 
ute them by wire to individual customers at 
a flat rate. 

Fourth, I would like to classify as “cable- 
casting” the distribution over a CATV sys- 
tem of programs that are originated in some 
manner other than by a broadcast, payment 
for which is made at a flat rate or for each 
program accepted, From time to time I will 
refer to STV, CATV, and cablecasting as 
wire television. 

Fifth, I would like to refer to the television 
broadcast service licensed to use channels 2 
through 83, excluding pay-TV experimental 
authorizations, translators, and satellites, as 
television. 

Aside from the early experiments author- 
ized by the Commission in pay-TV with lim- 
ited facilities,» there were no actual experi- 
mental pay-TV systems authorized until the 
General Tire Co. was given an experimental 
authorization on WHCT in Hartford, Conn., 
on February 24, 1961.6 On October 3, 1962, 
the Commission granted authority for the 
second public pay-TV test on KCTO, chan- 
nel 2, Denver, Colo. On May 1, 1964, the 
permittee advised the Commission that it 
would not seek a further extension of time 
in which to commence operation. 

Subscription television or STV on the 
other hand is just getting started in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco and little is 
known about what its success or impact will 
be. Its proponents have great confidence in 
its success as an intrastate service free from 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
If STV is initially successful I doubt that it 
can grow and prosper outside the total na- 
tional television system as a completely 
intrastate operation beyond the reach of 
congressional regulation. 

During the early phases of television an- 
other form of delivering television programs 
came into existence. The public in un- 


247 U.S.C. section 151. 

3 See prospectus of Subscription Television, 
Inc., Oct. 30, 1963, for a description of this 
business. 

See Clarksburg Publishing Co. v. F.C.C. 
225 F. 2d 511, 517, note 16 (1955) for defini- 
tion of CATV; also, see S. 2653, 86th Cong., Ist 
sess. (1959). 

s These early systems were the Skiatron 
system which was tested in New York City 
over WOR-TV in 1950, the Telemeter system 
which was tested over KTLA-TV in Los 
Angeles in 1951 and the Zenith system which 
was tested over its own experimental station 
in Chicago the same year. 

In re application of Hartford Phonevision 
Co., docket No. 13814. 
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served areas and fringe reception areas were 
impatient for television service during the 
1948-52 “freeze” on television grants and 
American ingenuity as usual supplied the 
demand by devising a common antenna sys- 
tem at a favorable site many miles away. 

The first community antenna was installed 
on an experimental basis at Astoria, Oreg., 
in 1949 and the first commercial system at 
Lansford, Pa., in 1950. Today there are 
1,295 CATV systems serving an estimated 
3,300,000 viewers in something over 1 million 
homes, creating a $51 million industry” Of 
the 1,295 systems, about 250 use a microwave 
service to bring signals to their systems 
which cannot be received satisfactorily off 
the air. 

These microwave services are furnished by 
independent common carriers, by affiliated 
common carrier and by private microwave. 
Some of these systems have the facilities to 
originate programs. Most systems receive 
from 1 to 10 stations with an average of 
about 4. I am told that the number of sys- 
tems is growing rapidly. It is worthy of 
note that CATV is the only television service 
which grew up in the “grassroots.” All 
other forms of television have been or are 
being developed in the great population 
centers. 

For several years CATV systems operated 
in many communities without any great 
amount of friction. Beginning in 1957, how- 
ever, it appeared that a number of sharp 
conflicts were developing between local TV 
stations and the CATV system operating in 
the same or a nearby community. These 
conflicts led to a hearing before the Sub- 
committee on Communications and Power 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee in 1958, and the Commis- 
sion’s own inquiry into the impact of com- 
munity antenna systems, TV translators, TV 
satellite stations and TV “repeaters” on the 
orderly development of television broadcast- 
ing.“ In the report and order issued in 1959 
on that inquiry, the Commission concluded 
that “it would not constitute a legally valid 
exercise of regulatory jurisdiction over com- 
mon carriers to deny authorization for com- 
mon carrier microwave, wire or cable trans- 
mission of television programs to CATV 
systems on the ground that such facilities 
would abet the creation of adverse com- 
petitive impact by the CATV on the con- 
struction or successful operation of local 
or nearby stations.” * 

On February 16, 1962, the Commission 
denied the application of Carter Mountain 
Transmission Corp.” for a microwave facility 
on the ground that improved service to the 
CATV would probably force the local TV sta- 
tion off the air. The denial was without 
prejudice to refiling the application when the 
applicant was able to show that CATV would 
not duplicate the programs of the local TV 
station and would carry that station on its 
CATV system. On appeal the court found 
that the Commission was fully warranted 


„Community Antenna Television: Sur- 
vey of a Regulatory Problem,” by Palmer, 
Smith & Wade, 52 Georgetown Law Jour- 
nal 136 (Fall 1963). I have also used the 
figures furnished by A. D, Ring & Asso- 
ciates to the NCTA. These figures are con- 
tained in their comments on dockets Nos. 
14895 and 15233. Cf. figures contained in 
the June 15, 1964, issue of Television Digest 
which are slightly higher. 

8 Docket No. 12443. 

Twenty-four F.R. 3004, 18 Pike & Fischer 
RR 1573 (Apr. 14, 1959), par. 77. 

Twenty-two Pike & Fischer RR 193 
(1962). It is interesting to note that the 
grant to Carter Mountain had been aside on 
July 29, 1959, on a protest by station KWRB- 
TV a little over 2 months after the final re- 
port and order in docket No. 12443. 
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in its action On December 12, 1962, the 
Commission issued its proposed rulemaking 
in the Business Radio Service“ relating to 
the duplication of programs and carrying 
the local stations on the CATV systems. 
Pending applications would be held until 
the conclusion of the proceeding. Excep- 
tions would be made, however, where appli- 
cants voluntarily accepted the contemplated 
conditions. On December 13, 1963, a further 
notice was issued with respect to the Busi- 
ness Radio Service and a new notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking “ was issued in the Com- 
mon Carrier Service used to relay television 
broadcast signals to CATV systems proposing 
substantially the same rules for this service. 

On October 3, 1963, an application was 
filed for consent to the transfer of control 
of H. & B. Microwave Corp. from H. & B. 
American Corp. to Video Independent 
Theatres, Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary 
of RKO General, Inc. H. & B. Microwave 
Corp. owns 37 CATV systems in 12 States 
and at least an additional 8 systems under 
construction. RKO through subsidiaries 
now owns 27 CATV systems. Moreover, RKO 
General, Inc. already owns four VHF and 
one UHF television station in the United 
States and one VHF station in Canada which 
serves Detroit, Mich.“ 

As a result of this application and other 
matters the Commission issued its notice of 
inquiry on April 15, 1964, entitled “In the 
Matter of: Acquisitions of Community An- 
tenna Television Systems by Television 
Broadcast Licensees.” * It there stated that 
“Before it acquiesces in the formation of 
such an entity, the Commission believes it 
to be necessary to seek a basis for estimating 
the impact that acquisitions such as that 
contemplated by RKO General might have 
on its multiple ownership policies and on 
the television broadcast structures as a whole, 
as well as the impact on more specialized 
problems.” 

Finally, the Commission now has under 
consideration the question of allocating 
spectrum space to a CATV microwave serv- 
ice. These discussions are not sufficiently 
crystallized at this time to warrant more than 
recognizing that they are in progress. 

Although Congress has shown a continuing 
interest in pay-TV and CATV, no legislation 
has been enacted. Bills were introduced in 
1959 to regulate CATV and, after hearings, 
the Communications Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee introduced its own bill, S. 2653, 
which was defeated. Following that, I sug- 
gested a bill’? which the Commission spon- 
sored, but no action was taken on it Re- 
cently, however, Congressman WALTER ROGERS 
indicated that the problems of pay-TV, STV, 
and CATV “must come before the Congress 
in not too distant future and will pose some 
most serious problems.“ 19° Moreover, repre- 
sentatives of the Commission, your associa- 
tion, and the National Association of Broad- 
casters have had a series of discussions in 
recent months looking toward legislation, 
but no draft bills have been agreed upon at 
this time. 


u Carter Mountain Transmission Corpora- 
tion v. F. C. C., 321 F. 2d 359 (May 23, 1963). 

12 Docket No. 14895. 

13 Docket No. 15233. 

1 WOR-TV, New York; WNAC-TV, Boston; 
KMJ-TV, Los Angeles; WHBQ-TV, Memphis, 
Tenn; WHOT, Hartford, Conn.; CKOW-TV, 
Windsor, Ontario. 

15 Docket No. 15415. 

86th Cong., Ist sess. (1959). 

17 Address before Eastern Regional Manage- 
ment Conference, NCTA, Shoreham Hotel, 
Jan. 9, 1961. 

S. 1044, 87th Cong., ist sess., 1961, H.R. 
6840, 87th Cong., Ist sess., 1961. 

Address before the Station Representa- 
tives Association, Apr. 28, 1964. 
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This completes a brief description on where 
we are today and how we got here. 


Ir 


Our country is growing rapidly and with it 
is growing the demand for improved televi- 
sion service in communities across the land. 
The basic problem which the Commission 
and the communications industry faced in 
1941 and still faces today is how that de- 
mand is to be best satisfied. 

In seeking to satisfy this need must we 
consider only the use of radiofrequencies or 
should we follow literally the national policy 
of providing an “* * * efficient, nation- 
wide, * * * wire and radio service?” 

It is my belief that an adequate nation- 
wide competitive television system with an 
increased choice of program service can only 
be achieved by an integrated and federally 
regulated system of both wire and radio, 

It is clear to me that the priority set forth 
in the sixth report and order for the assign- 
ment of at least one television station to each 
community can never be realized by the use 
of the allocated frequencies alone. The radio 
spectrum neither can be nor should be ex- 
pected to satisfy that objective. In the first 
place it is not physically possible with the 
present state of the art to assign 82 channels 
to the 4,699 communities with a population 
of more than 2,500 each in the United States. 
There are now 536 VHF stations and 118 UHF 
stations on the air in 365 communities. 
Even with a recent proposal to expand the 
assignments contained in the sixth report 
and order to about 700 VHF stations and 
1,980 UHF stations to 1,294 communities, the 
priority on its face is not attainable. 

Even if it were possible to add enough 
additional spectrum space to provide one 
television station to each community in the 
United States, I do not believe that sound 
frequency management would permit such 
an inefficient use of this valuable national 
resource, to say nothing of the economic un- 
soundness of making such an attempt. I 
have reference here to the basic principles 
followed by the Commission in making the 
overall frequency allocation in its major 
allocations proceedings in 1945, docket No. 
6651. You will recall that this was the pro- 
ceeding that established the uses of the radio 
spectrum by various services that is still in 
effect today. It must be remembered that 
because the demand for frequency space far 
exceeded the space available the primary 
principle that guided the Commission in 
making its determination was, “The de- 
pendence of the service on radio rather than 
wire lines.” In fact the report stated in sec- 
tion 4: 

“There were six general principles that 
guided the Commission in making this de- 
termination. In the first place, the Com- 
mission examined each request to determine 
whether the service in question really re- 
quired the use of radio or whether wire lines 
were a practicable substitute. Obviously, 
with the severe shortage of frequencies, it 
would not be in the public interest to assign 
a portion of the spectrum to a service which 
could utilize wire lines instead. The Com- 
mission’s determination was not limited to 
technical considerations but also took into 
account economic and social factors and 
considerations of national policy. For ex- 
ample, while fixed point-to-point service 
between countries could be carried on by 
cable as well as by radio, the great disparity 
in costs between the two types of service 
and considerations of national policy clearly 
required the assignment at least at this time 
of frequencies for such fixed point-to-point 
service.” 

This principle was not applied to televi- 
sion and I would not suggest that any dog- 
matic application of this principle would be 
proper now. I am concerned here only with 
satisfying the need for expanded television 
service over and above what can be provided 
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by the present allocation. As I view it this 
expanding need can and should be satisfied 
by the use of the alternate means, namely 
wire. 

The CATV industry has demonstrated that 
it has the capacity, desire, and ability to fur- 
nish that additional service in the public 
interest. They have done it and undoubtedly 
will continue to do it on an ever-increasing 
basis. 


mr 

Let us now turn our attention to a con- 
sideration of whether Federal regulation of 
wire television is necessary or desirable. At 
the outset the touchstone of our judgments 
must be the same for all forms of televi- 
sion. This guiding principle is our present 
statutory standard of the “public interest, 
convenience, and necessity.” Regulation 
of wire television is only appropriate if it 
is necessary to serve the public interest. It 
would appear that such regulation is essen- 
tial if the congressional policy of providing 
a rapid efficient nationwide wire and radio 
communications service is not to be frus- 
trated. 

The purpose of the Commission’s efforts 
to regulate wire television has been based 
solely on the impact which it may have on 
the television stations which it has licensed. 
At the same time the Commission recognizes 
the desirability of urban areas having the 
widest choices of service possible unless that 
choice destroys television service to rural 
areas, and perhaps prevents the full devel- 
opment of a competitive nationwide televi- 
sion service. 

Arguments have been made that regula- 
tion is also necessary to insure the effectua- 
tion of our allocations of frequencies to the 
television service. It is also contended that 
in our attempts to regulate about one-fifth 
of the CATV systems, that is, those requir- 
ing microwave licenses, we create unfair 
competitive conditions as a result of the uni- 
form application of our policies. The more 
I have studied these problems, the more I 
am inclined to doubt the wisdom of trying 
to regulate one-fifth of an industry through 
a technical legal device rather than by seek- 
ing legislation to subject the entire industry 
to regulation. CATV systems are engaged in 
interstate commerce since, thus far at least, 
they are basically extensions of the inter- 
state service of the television broadcast sta- 
tions whose signals they carry. 

As time passes and the problems of wire 
television become more complex, it is becom- 
ing clear that regulation of a service which 
has the potential impact that wire television 
has on television should not be left to 50 
diverse State jurisdictions and countless 
cities. The very nature of a nationwide tele- 
vision service, even if radio frequencies were 
not involved, dictates that we could not have 
50 different systems and 50 different ways of 
meeting the problems of a nationwide service. 

One of the purposes of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 was to secure “a more effec- 
tive execution of [national] policy by cen- 
tralizing authority” in a single agency. The 
time has come it seems to me to recognize 
the development of wire television as a sig- 
nificant national force and to establish a 
comprehensive regulatory scheme that will 
provide one fully integrated and unified tele- 
vision system. In short, preemption of this 
field by the Federal Government is essential. 


Iv 


In any Federal system for the regulation 
of wire television the form of that regulation 
presents many problems. The formula for 
the solution of these problems will depend 
to some extent on whether it is determined 
that wire television is a supplemental service 
or whether it is a new service. Will this in- 


0 See, “The Meaning of the ‘Public Inter- 
est, Convenience, or Necessity,’” Journal of 


Broadcasting (summer 1961), p. 205. 
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dustry be content to fill in the gaps of televi- 
sion coverage or has a new force come into 
existence, the ramifications of which have 
not yet become clearly defined? Will your 
industry continue as an antenna service or 
will you begin cablecasting local programs on 
at least one channel, and in the course of 
events seek interconnection with other sys- 
tems and finally become a nationwide multi- 
ple program service competing for national 
program product as well as a conduit for 
television stations to home receivers? 

In any case questions will arise on the 
type of authority to be issued. Should 
CATV or other types of wire systems be 
licensed, issued certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity, franchises or some 
other form of authority? Should whatever 
form of authorization is used be on the basis 
of geographical or political areas? Should 
the term of such authority be unlimited? 
What should be done about mutually ex- 
clusive applications for franchises? Should 
comparative hearing procedures and criteria 
similar to that used by the Commission be 
adopted or some other form of selection 
process provided? What should be done 
about the limitation on holding and trans- 
fer of licenses or certificates of authority? 
Should some standards of legal, technical, 
financial and other qualifications be con- 
sidered necessary? What sanctions, if any, 
should be available to the regulatory au- 
thority? What reports and other types of 
information should the regulatory agency be 
authorized to require? Is any type of pro- 
gram review such as that presently exercised 
by the Commission appropriate or reason- 
able? Should such things as political 
broadcasts, announcements of sponsorship 
identification and the “fairness doctrine” be 
matters of regulatory concern? What will 
the role of networks be? Should they not 
be permitted to gain know-how in the wire 
television field to the extent perhaps of own- 
ing systems, or affiliating with individual 
systems which do not otherwise receive their 
program service? 

Although the reasons for the Communica- 
tions Act specifically declaring that “a per- 
son engaged in radio broadcasting shall not, 
insofar as such person is so engaged, be 
deemed a common carrier,” „ would seem to 
be equally applicable to wire television,“ at 
least as to the origination of programs, 
should the rates charged the public never- 
theless be subject to some type of regula- 
tion such as now contained in some city 
ordinances? Should some provision be in- 
corporated requiring the extension of service 
or furnishing of service on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis to the public? If so, what, if 
anything can or should be provided relating 
to the use of telephone or power poles for 
wire systems? Should the consent of tele- 
vision stations for the use of programs be 
required? If so, should the regulatory au- 
thority be empowered to order consent and 
on what basis in view of the conflict over 
property rights in programs? Should there 
be authority to order a station on a system 


* U.S.C. 153h, 

*I am informed that the attorneys gen- 
eral of the following States have rules that 
CATV systems are not public utilities: New 
Mexico (1954), Washington (1954), Utah 
(1956), Arizona (1955). The Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission ruled in 1964 
that CATV is not a public utility. The Dis- 
trict Court for the First Judicial District of 
Wyoming ruled that CATV was not a public 
utility (1958). The Supreme Court of Call- 
fornia decided that CATV was not a public 
utility (1956). Eleven State legislatures in 
the past 6 years have considered the regula- 
tion of CATV but have not enacted laws. 
In 1963 Connecticut enacted a law permit- 
ting the public utility commission to grant 
franchises to CATV although the latter were 
not public utilities. 
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or off a system? If cable casting becomes 
common on one channel of a CATV system 
should advertising be permitted in order to 
boost the local economy? Should there be 
authority to impose technical standards, 
type approval of equipment to minimize in- 
terference to the reception of signals off the 
air and inspections of installations? 

Each of these questions deserves far more 
careful and complete analysis than would 
be possible here. I have posed them only 
for the purpose of trying to stimulate or- 
ganized research and thought about them. 
These and many more questions must be 
faced and resolved in one fashion or another 
in deciding what form Federal regulation 
will or will not take. 

v 


With the growth and increasing impor- 
tance of wire television a question has arisen 
with respect to the multiple ownership of 
wire systems and television stations, and 
cross ownership between them. The Com- 
mission's rules on the limitation of the mul- 
tiple ownership of television and radio sta- 
tions ® is based on the fundamental theory 
of the Communications Act that the public 
interest is best served by a diversity of opin- 
ion and voices in this powerful medium 
rather than concentration of control. 
Therefore, to the extent that wire television 
has the possibility of engaging in cablecast- 
ing rather than merely delivering programs 
from multiple voices the same underlying 
principle would apply. 

It is my present belief that the Commis- 
sion’s multiple ownership rules are adequate 
in most respects for television, but that they 
are not adequate for wire television. One of 
the deficiencies of our rules is that five VHF 
stations in small markets reaching a mini- 
mum number of viewers are equated with 


23 Sec. 73.636 of the Commission's Rules 
provides that, (a) No license for a television 
broadcast station shall be granted to any 
party (including all parties under common 
control) if: (1) Such party directly or in- 
directly owns, operates, or controls another 
television broadcast station which serves sub- 
stantially the same area; or (2) Such party, 
or any stockholder, officer or director of such 
party, directly or indirectly owns, operates, 
controls, or has any interest in, or is an 
officer or director of any other television 
broadcast station if the grant of such license 
would result in a concentration of control 
of television broadcasting in a manner in- 
consistent with public interest, convenience, 
or necessity. In determining whether there 
is such a concentration of control, concen- 
tration will be given to the facts of each 
case with particular reference to such factors 
as the size, extent and location of area 
served, the number of people served, and 
the extent of other competitive service to 
the areas in question. The Commission, 
however, will in any event consider that 
there would be such a concentration of con- 
trol contrary to the public interest, con- 
venience or necessity for any party or any 
of its stockholders, officers or directors to 
have a direct or indirect interest in, or be 
stockholders, officers, or directors of, more 
than seven television broadcast stations, no 
more than five of which may be in the VHF 
band. (b) Paragraph (a) of this section 
is not applicable to noncommercial educa- 
tional stations. Norse 1.—The word “control” 
as used herein is not limited to majority 
stock ownership, but includes actual work- 
ing control in whatever manner exercised. 

(Nore 2.—In applying the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this section to the stock- 
holders of a corporation which has more 
than 50 voting stockholders, only those 
stockholders need be considered who are 
officers or directors or who directly or indi- 
rectly own 1 percent or more of the outstand- 
ing voting stock.) 
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the 5 largest markets in the country which 
could reach more than 25 percent of our 
population, I am told that all 1,295 CATV 
systems on the other hand reach only 2 per- 
cent of the population. I do not mean to 
suggest that one person could own all exist- 
ing CATV systems but I do suggest that the 
same multiple ownership rules now in effect 
for television would be unrealistic if applied 
literally to wire television. For example, 
ownership of five average sized CATV sys- 
tems would deliver a signal to 4,000 homes or 
roughly 12,000 viewers which would seem 
minimal when compared with the population 
in the grade B contour of most television 
stations, The multiple ownership problem 
of CATV systems would, therefore, be a com- 
pletely different problem than that of tele- 
vision stations and should be solved in a dif- 
ferent way. I am not prepared to offer a 
solution today, but the number of systems 
owned, population served, other services 
available, and political and geographical 
areas involved, are factors which should be 
considered in finding a solution. Whatever 
the solution may be if cablecasting becomes 
an important service there probably will be 
some kind of limitation on the multiple 
ownership of wire systems in any Federal 
regulation of the industry. 

Another factor that may affect the multi- 
ple ownership principle is that of joint or 
common ownership of wire and radio televi- 
sion systems, At the time that I was Chief 
of the Hearing Division of the Broadcast Bu- 
reau, when our first comparative television 
cases were being tried in 1952, I took the 
position that pioneer radio broadcasters 
should receive credit for their past perform- 
ance. If this were not done, the Commission 
in effect would be telling radio broadcasters 
that as a reward for their efforts and experi- 
ence in building the radio industry, a new 
group would be selected to bring television 
to our country. 

It seems to me that the exclusion of tele- 
vision broadcasters from your industry or 
you from the television industry may like- 
wise be unfair. In that way we may in ulti- 
mate effect be excluding those well-qualified 
individuals who risked their money to de- 
velop television and wire television from 
participation in the final forms that it may 
take. At this time, therefore, I would not 
discourage television broadcasters from en- 
tering your field as many have already 
done, nor would I discourage you from 
seeking television licenses, Eventually 
however, the cross ownership or common 
ownership of television stations and CATV 
systems may have a bearing on the expan- 
sion of individual companies. It is possible 
that the results would depend on whether 
the common ownership was in the same or 
different markets. If common ownership 
were in the same market the service could 
very well be offered to fill in the gaps of 
coverage whereas if it were in different 
markets the question of diversification 
might control. If in the same market the 
question of area concentration of control 
may be involved depending on the form wire 
television takes, whereas this question would 
not be in issue if different markets were in- 
volved. From these observations it is ap- 
parent that this is a basic and difficult ques- 
tion which should be resolved. To this end, 
the Commission instituted its inquiry to 
which I have referred. It is now under 
study and we are seeking all the information 
possible to enable us to determine what, 
if any, action, or recommendations for leg- 
islation that we should make. 


*The June 8, 1964 issue of Sponsor maga- 
zine reports that there are 43 instances of 
joint broadcaster-CATV interests. Only 
22 occur in the same market and only 6 
involve 100 percent ownership of the station 
and CATV system. 
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Finally, I would like to discuss the com- 
petitive impact which CATV could have on 
television. For example, in single station 
markets which for the most part are rela- 
tively small markets, a CATV system may 
bring into the urban area as many as 10 pro- 
gram choices to compete with the television 
station for viewers. It is contended that 
only about 10 percent of a station’s listeners 
are involved, however, it does not take much 
imagination to visualize this 10 percent 
growing much larger. If other communities 
in the station’s service area are wired and 
if advertisers in those communities stop 
buying advertising on the local station the 
economic consequences to the local station 
are obvious. Ultimately, the ability of the 
station to adequately serve the public or 
even survive could become questionable. 

It should be observed that wire systems are 
not yet ready to serve all of the people served 
by a television facility. Rural areas still 
depend on television stations for their serv- 
ice. This is in large part the basis for the 
protection we have given television stations. 
This position would probably be revised if 
the technical developments should permit 
the delivery of a television signal to all by 
CATV systems on an economical basis so 
that the public would not suffer. The com- 
petitive factors then would not be of such 
concern to the Commission. Therefore, un- 
til such time as wire systems are able to 
deliver to a reasonable degree the service 
that a television station can furnish, it is 
likely that some form of protection to a 
television station in a single station market 
will be afforded if the facts justify it. 

Considerable stress has been placed on the 
limitation or containment of CATV in order 
to stimulate the full development of UHF 
and give the all-channel receiver legislation 
an opportunity to develop an adequate na- 
tionwide competitive television system. It is 
argued that if microwave authorizations are 
issued to bring programs to communities 
where UHF stations are authorized or as- 
signments made that this will prevent the 
development of UHF stations and frustrate 
the Commission’s allocation and assignment 
policies to the detriment of the public. It 
is also argued that UHF needs this protec- 
tion from competition to survive economi- 
cally. This is still an open question be- 
cause it might well be argued that in some 
instances UHF needs CATV at this point in 
order to reach an audience in being and to 
survive. 

Let me pose to you what very well may 
be a solution to one of the basic problems we 
face of giving urban areas a choice of serv- 
ice with no loss of service to rural areas. 
How many of you would establish UHF sta- 
tions and carry them on your CATV systems, 
if the Commission rules permitted it? 
Where assignments are available you may do 
this today. I have in mind, however, the 
possible modification of the Commission’s 
rules on assignment, height, power, and a 
liberalization on the number of UHF sta- 
tions permitted one owner for this purpose. 
Would such modification of its rules on the 
part of the Commission result in the imme- 
diate construction of hundreds of UHF sta- 
tions and help achieve the priorities of the 
sixth report and order and the all-channel 
receiver law? I think it would if such 
changes were properly designed. Thus, I 
must ask, are the CATV industry and the 
television industry really basically divided? 
I submit that the answer is no—they are 
both a part of the same industry and I see 
no reason why they should not be unified 
if both are equitably and fairly regulated 
by the same agency. In achieving this re- 
sult, however, these problems must be ap- 
proached objectively and dispassionately by 
all including the Government with the one 
common purpose of seeking solutions which 
will give the best service to the public. 
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In conclusion, I would like to make two 
suggestions. 


First, that a separate division be estab- 
lished in the Commission’s Broadcast Bureau 
whose primary function would be to study 
the future of television, to accumulate tech- 
nical data, to serve as a point of contact for 
industry and the interested pubiic concerned 
with the various new television systems, to 
develop information on the issues presented, 
to study the technical, legal, and policy prob- 
lems in pay-TV, STV, and CATV, to plan for 
the orderly development of television and to 
keep the Commission informed of the techni- 
cal, legal, ethical, social, and economical 
problems in this field. 

Second, that an ad hoc committee be 
formed composed of representatives of pay- 
TV, STV, CATV, broadcasters, manufactur- 
ers, networks, and other interested groups to 
study all of the technical, legal, social, eco- 
nomical, and political questions arising from 
the developments in this field, and to make 
recommendations for the future ‘orderly 
growth of a total television system in the 
United States including perhaps a revision of 
our allocation table for lower powered UHF 
stations, multiple ownership rules and con- 
cepts relating to the concentration of control 
of mass media; in short, to study and make 
recommendations on what form the regula- 
tion of wire television should take. 

I do not pretend to know what the future 
of television will be. I do know that wire 
television is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in our national scheme. I doubt that it 
will ever replace broadcasting, but I can- 
not be sure even of that. This is perhaps the 
most dynamic, powerful, and influential of 
all the means of mass media in existence to- 
day. In the United States we have devel- 
oped the greatest television system in the 
world. I think it will become greater, but it 
will require skill and wisdom in the years to 
come to keep television the servant of the 
people. 

I have no preconceived notions of what the 
optimum system should be except that it 
should provide the greatest service to the 
greatest number of people. I am firmly con- 
vinced that all forms of television must con- 
stitute a unified and integrated system—that 
it should be united not divided in its objec- 
tives. I am also convinced that out of the 
caldron of conflict and uncertainty that ex- 
ists today will emerge a total system best 
suited to serve the public interest, conven- 
ience, and necessity. 


JUNE 15, 1964, A SAD DAY FOR MIS- 
SOURI (AS WELL AS MOST OTHER 
STATES) WHICH SUGGESTS THE 
NEED FOR REMOVAL OF “WILD- 
EYED NINCOMPOOPS” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I can remember the time when almost 
without exception the people of this Na- 
tion had an abiding respect, approaching 
even a reverence, for the U.S. Supreme 
Court, but that day is past. 

We have reached a dangerous period 
in our history when the legislative re- 
sponsibilities of the Congress are being 
usurped, not by a group of distinguished 
jurists but by a band of politically moti- 
vated power-hungry individuals who are 
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demonstrating their contempt for the 
very Constitution, whose preservation 
should be their first obligation. 

Of course, I am speaking of the deci- 
sion of the majority of the “Warren 
Court” on June 15, which would have 
the effect of ruling unconstitutional 
practically every constitution of the sev- 
eral States of this Union. Mr. Speaker, 
I would suppose that most Members of 
this House have read the article in the 
current—June 29—issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, titled “High Court: Its 
Growing Impact,” wherein it is stated: 

These latest decisions point up a strong 
trend—now a decade old—toward an expan- 
sion of power on the part of a Federal judi- 
ciary appointed to office and serving for life. 


Mr. Speaker, I would commend a re- 
reading of some of the statements in- 
cluded in the dissenting opinions of 
some members of the Court, such as: 

Justice Harlan says: 

What is done today deepens my convic- 
tion that judicial entry into this realm is 
profoundly ill advised and constitutionally 
impermissible. 


Justice Stewart, in even stronger lan- 
guage, Says: 

The Court’s draconian pronouncement, 
which makes unconstitutional the legisla- 
tures of most of the 50 States, finds no sup- 
port in the words of the Constitution, in 
any prior decision of this Court, or in the 
175-year political history of our Federal 
Union. 


Mr. Speaker, I think Justice Harlan 
sums up the case when he stated: 


This Court, limited in function in accord- 
ance with that premise—that the Constitu- 
tion is an instrument of Government, funda- 
mental to which is the premise that in a 
diffusion of governmental authority lies the 
greatest promise that this Nation will realize 
liberty for all its citizens—does not serve its 
high purpose when it exceeds its authority, 
even to satisfy judicial impatience with the 
slow workings of the political process. For 
when, in the name of constitutional inter- 
pretation, the Court adds something to the 
Constitution that was deliberately excluded 
from it, the Court in reality substitutes its 
view of what should be so for the amending 
process. 


We are beginning to hear from the 
people, Mr. Speaker, and as an indica- 
tion of the grassroots opinion of the 
Supreme Court’s latest brainstorm, I am 
including herewith two editorials, writ- 
ten by Jack Stapleton, Jr., editor of the 
Daily Dunklin Democrat of Kennett, Mo., 
in the June 16 and June 18 issues of 
that newspaper. I commend them to 
your reading. 

The editorial of June 16, 1964: 

A Sap Day For MISSOURI 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in a historic rul- 
ing yesterday, sounded the death bell for good 
government in the State of Missouri. 

In its ruling, which while expected was 
not expected to be so all encompassing, the 
Federal judiciary ruled that both houses of 
State legislatures must be based on popula- 
tion. 

The Court has ruled that the so-called little 
Federal system in which one house of the 
legislature is based on population and the 
other house based on units of government, 
is unconstitutional for the States. 

In other words, the States are forbidden by 
the Court to pattern their State legislatures 
after the National Congress. 
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Instead, they must organize their systems 
of legislature on a pattern based only on 
population—and nothing else. 

In the opinion of this newspaper, the Mon- 
day opinion of the Supreme Court is shame- 
ful, disgraceful and without regard for other 
important considerations of State legislative 
bodies. 

The ruling this week is as revolutionary 
as the one in 1954, when the Court reversed 
its earlier held findings concerning the sep- 
arate-but-equal school doctrine. In the long 
run, this week’s ruling may be more disrup- 
tive to the States than the one 10 years ago. 

What the Court said Monday will, in effect, 
change to a very great degree the present 
makeup of the Missouri House of Represent- 
atives It has been this body which has, over 
a long period of years, represented clearly the 
sentiments of millions of Missourians and has 
served, for the most part, as a balance wheel 
against inappropriate and unwise decisions 
of the State senate. 

The State’s house of representatives, based 
on 1 representative per county—and Mis- 
souri has 114 of them—is also based, to some 
degree, on population as well, since it pro- 
vides additional representatives from coun- 
ties with large populations. St. Louis Coun- 
ty, for example, has 14 State representatives; 
St. Louis City has 15. Kansas City and Jack- 
son County have 13. 

But what is more important, small coun- 
ties in the State have at least one represent- 
ative. Counties with less than 5,000 popu- 
lation still retain the right to have one rep- 
resentative in the house—and this fact 
alone, is essential for good government in 
Missouri. 

This newspaper holds that the citizens of 
Worth County, the State’s smallest county, 
have a right to be represented in the general 
assembly. We hold that this right should not 
be voided by the fact that St. Louis County 
does not have as many representatives in 
proportion to its population as does Worth 
County. We believe this should be true be- 
cause the State Senate of Missouri is based 
strictly upon population, and metropolitan 
areas of the State are proportionately repre- 
sented in the State’s upper legislative 
chamber. 

The one-representative-per-county for- 
mula is essential because there are needs of 
Missourians based upon county units rather 
than population blocks. The Supreme 
Court, however, has said that legislative 
needs are based entirely upon population 
without giving any credence at all to the 
needs and requirements of county units of 
government. This is blind, foolish reason- 
ing. 
One effect of this week’s ruling will, un- 
questionably, be the enlargement of the 
house of representatives in Missouri. The 
lower chamber is already too large; further 
dilution of the counties’ representation will 
make this legislative body all but unman- 
ageable. 

One other major effect of the ruling will 
be the wholesale entrance, from metropolitan 
areas, of special interest legislators, poli- 
ticians who have an obligation to some spe- 
cial group for their election to the general 
assembly. The metropolitan delegation is 
now filled with these types—politicians who 
are merely puppets of labor unions, political 
coalitions, and special interest organizations. 
Increased representation will mean a greater 
influx of political hacks and know-nothings. 

The metropolitan press, for the most part, 
will hail the Supreme Court ruling. They 
will see it as a blow for good government. 
Well, they will be wrong, and time alone 
will prove them wrong. For time will prove 
that this week’s Supreme Court ruling will 
make this State’s legislature even more in- 
effective in the years ahead, diluting it with 
such unsavory political errand boys that this 
State—and many other States in the Na- 
tion—will be hard pressed to enact decent, 
needed, and progressive legislation. 
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That the U.S. Supreme Court should deny 
the States the right to organize their legis- 
latures on the same basis as the Federal 
Congress is almost unthinkable. And yet 
that is exactly what the Court has done this 
week. 

It is a sad day in the history of this State. 


The editorial of June 18, 1964: 
WILD-EYED NINCOMPOOPS 


As this column predicted earlier this week, 
big-city politicians, newspapers, and special 
interest groups are having a field day with 
the announcement by the U.S. Supreme 
Court that State legislatures shall be appor- 
tioned on nothing but population. 

The Supreme Court ruling suits the metro- 
politan politicians of Missouri to the letter. 
It hardly suits those who are interested in 
good government, however, and indeed, it can 
prove only displeasing to those who hold 
any desire that Missouri will raise from its 
generally mediocre ranking in such impor- 
tant fields as higher education, industrial de- 
velopment, and general welfare. 

The reasoning employed by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren seems to us to be particularly 
absurd. For example, Justice Warren com- 
ments that “legislators represent people, not 
trees or acres.” This begs the point—and 
those who believe in the so-called “little fed- 
eral system” for their State legislatures have 
never said either house should represent 
either acres or trees. If this is illustrative 
of Justice Warren’s understanding of the 
problem, then he is less intelligent than his 
past critics have given him credit for being. 

Missouri’s house of representatives, which 
bases its representation both on county units 
of government and population, does so from 
a sensible and commonsense tradition. A 
vast amount of legislation in the Missouri 
General Assembly deals with the counties, 
county units of government and county serv- 
ices. Failure to represent each county, then, 
is a direct and overt denial of representation 
for all citizens of the State. 

St. Louis, St. Louis County, and Jackson 
County all have additional representatives in 
the lower chamber, based upon a population 
formula. But Worth County, the State's 
smallest county, also enjoys representation in 
the house—as indeed it should. Denial of 
Worth County's representation in the general 
assembly would be a more serious denial than 
has existed in rural-dominated legislatures 
in the past. 

One metropolitan newspaper has already 
called on Missourians to institute the uni- 
cameral, or one-house, legislative system. 
Only one State in the Nation, Nebraska, has 
the unicameral system, and a vast majority 
of the citizens of that State don't like it, re- 
gardless of what the governmental liberals 
of the Nation claim. 

The unicameral system in Missouri would 
place all of outstate Missouri at the mercy of 
big-city legislators, politicians, and special- 
interest groups. It would eliminate the 
State’s quite effective system of checks and 
balances which it now enjoys with both the 
house and the senate. 

In short, the unicameral system looks good 
on paper—perhaps even better after Monday’s 
absurd ruling from the Supreme Court—but 
it doesn’t work well in actual practice. 

Justice Warren can discuss representation 
for trees all he wants, but if this Eisenhower- 
appointed jurist can find anything in the 
U.S. Constitution that says State legislatures 
must be based on the “one person, one vote” 
theory, then we'll change our mind about 
wanting to impeach him. The “little federal 
system” provides equal protection for all resi- 
dents and all units of government, and it also 
provides some protection for the public from 
wild-eyed legislation. The wild-eyed liberals 
don’t like this and neither do they like to 
have conservative government where budgets 
are balanced and half-baked schemes seldom 
get by a two-house legislature. 
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The High Court has, in our opinion, gone 
one step too far in this week’s ruling. As we 
stated earlier, this ruling is perhaps the 
most far reaching of any since the 1954 inte- 
gration manifesto. In the long run, it will 
do more damage to representative govern- 
ment than any ruling ever handed down by 
any Supreme Court. 

Steps need to be taken, during this session 
of Congress, to put some sense back into the 
States legislative systems. And if necessary, 
to remove some of the wild-eyed nincompoops 
from the Federal bench. 


THE MYTH OF MODERATION 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 14, the Cincinnati Enquirer car- 
ried an excellent editorial which hit at 
the heart of one of the political semantic 
terms of the day, the word “moderation.” 
I suppose everyone feels they are moder- 
ate in temperament, political outlook 
and general belief but when liberals try 
to use it as a cover for their own philoso- 
phies, it bears some close scrutiny. The 
Enquirer does a penetrating job of peel- 
ing off the veneer and taking a real look 
at the term as used by political oppor- 
tunists. 

Roger H. Ferger, president, Brady 
Black, editor and vice president and 
Charles W. Staab, executive vice presi- 
dent and the entire Cincinnati Enquirer 
editorial staff are to be commended for 
this excellent statement which helps 
bring clarity to a confused political spec- 
trum. I commend it to all of the Mem- 
bers of this body. 

THE MYTH OF MODERATION 

A magic new word now is much in vogue 
amongst those who write the speeches for 
many of our highly placed politicians. It is 
“moderate.” In their lexicon, anyone ven- 
turing to seek public office must be a “mod- 
erate.” 

In actuality, this means he must be face- 
less, gutless, devoid of a sound sense of his- 
tory and judgment, and not too far right oi 
Gus Hall. He must be a man who mouths 
words without meaning, who cheerfully em- 
braces coexistence with the devil himself 
who shrinks from any hazard. 

This “moderate” is the most dangerous 
figure in American politics since the turn oi 
the century. He has wasted away the blood 
and expense of two World Wars we won, and a 
limited war we refused to win. Presently he 
is ushering in a new form of nonwar, in which 
we have no hope of ultimate victory, but in 
which our defeats will come in easy install- 
ments. Easy, that is, for those who aren’t 
sacrificed on the altar of expediency, and 
who are shipped home unheralded in GI 
coffins. 

There was a time when America believed 
in peace—and if that failed, in victory. 

There was a time when men in high places 
had the courage of their convictions, and ex- 
ercised them without playing word games 
with the American people. That time is not 
now. 

Now the frantic emphasis is upon preserv- 
ing a sort of “popular front” type of govern- 
ment—the kind of government that rotted 
France for immediate surrender to Adolf 
Hitler and his Moscow ally in the wings. 


June 23 


A political columnist for the New York 
Herald-Tribune, wringing his hands over 
the prospect that Senator Barry GOLDWATER is 
“on the 5-inch line and can step over the 
goal at will,” asks: “What has brought about 
this total impotence on the part of the Re- 
publican moderates who have dominated the 
party for years and have controlled every 
national convention since 1940?” 

Let’s run that up the flagpole and have 
a look at it. 

If the moderates dominated the national 
convention in 1940, it was they who packed 
the galleries with a claque that chanted 
“We Want Willkie’—previously unheard of 
west of Rushville—until the convention was 
stampeded. Mr. Willkie, who wound up with 
82 electoral votes, later made famous the 
phrase that much of what he said while 
seeking the Presidency was “just campaign 
talk.” 

Then the kingmaker himself, Thomas E. 
Dewey, had two tries at the office and 
couldn't even defeat Harry S. Truman when 
the latter was heading a badly split Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The convention-controlling Republican 
moderates pulled a spectacular in 1952 when 
Mr. Dewey and Henry Cabot Lodge master- 
minded the “thou shall not steal” smear of 
Senator Robert A. Taft. Is there anyone in 
the United States who thinks they could 
have won without the services of a military 
hero (who at the outset had to ask a by- 
stander what “parity” meant when a ques- 
tion regarding farm parity prices was ad- 
dressed to him)? 

In the last few days we have heard a great 
deal about a moderate candidate, instead of 
Senator GOLDWATER. The maneuverings 
against him have resembled a comic opera— 
with the music missing. If you ever have 
need of a baffling study in semantics, there 
are the statements in which former President 
Eisenhower said he didn’t intend to try to 
dictate to the convention, and earlier said 
Senator GotpwaTER wasn’t the “radical” 
some people thought, and then said that he 
wasn’t trying to block or boom anyone but 
only have an open convention as he denied 
trying to prod Goy. William Scranton into 
the contest. And the statements of former 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon, who posi- 
tively wouldn’t ever be a candidate for any- 
thing but wound up playing patsy with the 
element that had cut him up—but good. 

These mysterious tides in American politics 
are reflected in many ways. More spending— 
in the interests of economy. More govern- 
ment, whether the people want it or not. 
Secretly negotiated treaties with Soviet Rus- 
sia to give the U.S.S.R. consulates in the 
United States where espionage operations can 
be carried on under diplomatic immunity. 
Patient waiting, in vain, for Russian troops 
to leave Cuba. Uninvestigated scandals— 
and scandalous treatment of those who try 
to do a decent job in screening security risks 
from the State Department. 

Trip after trip after trip to South Vietnam, 
with assurances that all goes well and our 
servicemen have the best in equipment. 
(The 20-year-old B-26’s were grounded after 
so many wings fell off. And after continued 
public outcry, the big banana-type helicop- 
ters incapable of quick maneuver are being 
replaced.) Meanwhile, we’re spending more 
than $50 billion—that is $50,000 million—a 
year for arms and defense. 

Yet anyone who mentions these things is 
not a “moderate,” and must be headed off 
at all costs. 

In our opinion, the vast majority of the 
American people are moderates, and the self- 
serving politicians and their Little Sir Echoes 
are practicing a colossal conceit. Two of the 
outstanding members of the Eisenhower 
Cabinet—George M. Humphrey and Arthur 
Summerfield—are Goldwater supporters. 
They are moderates in the true sense of the 
word. On the contrary, many of Senator 
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GOLDWATER’s viliflers are moderate in no sense 
of the word. Except that they are moderate- 
ly good at wrecking parties, character assas- 
sination, and selling our Nation down every 
one of the seven seas. 


PROJECT RANGER 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WYDLER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the recommendations contained in the 
report on Project Ranger submitted by 
the Subcommittee on NASA Oversight, 
House Report No. 1487, Union Calendar 
No. 657. 

I feel it necessary, however, to go 
further and explicitly state that the 
present relationship between NASA and 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory should be 
ended with reasonable speed. 

The fact that one quarter of a billion 
dollars is being spent at this center each 
year raised in my mind the obvious ques- 
tion of the justification for the contin- 
uance of this unique relationship. 

As I stated on the floor during debate 
on the authorization bill on March 25 of 
this year: 

I directed many inquiries during our hear- 
ings this year to the unique relationship be- 
tween NASA and the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory. I am not convinced that there is 
justification either in past performance or 
future benefits to be derived for its con- 
tinuance. I believe NASA should instigate 
an immediate review toward this end. 


This report confirms my judgment. 
Regardless of any historical reasons or 
value from this arrangement in the first 
instance, it is now time to normalize the 
relationship between NASA and JPL. 
That does not mean that JPL should 
cease to exist or function but rather that 
it should do so within existing opera- 
tional procedures. 

This would save time and effort and 
increase management efficiency by ap- 
plying to this Laboratory the expertise 
gained and applied throughout our space 
program management. 


IS WELFARE A WAY OF LIFE? 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TatcorT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, charity 
is given in the name of God. Relief and 
welfare are given in the name of the 
State. The former is more munificent 
and beneficent than the latter—both to 
the donor and to the donee. 

Welfare and relief are—unfortu- 
nately—related to the bracero pro- 
gram—although the bracero program 
involved neither charity nor welfare. 
The bracero program alleviated the 
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need for both; it is still the best solution 
yet devised for solving the very tough 
socioeconomic problem of supplying 
adequate farm labor at peak harvest 
seasons to prevent tremendous spoilage 
of necessary food products. 

The following editorial from the Cali- 
fornia Farmer of June 6, 1964, should be 
enlightening to Congressmen, consumers, 
and taxpayers—as well as tax users: 


Alameda County is lucky. They have a di- 
rector of their county welfare department 
who believes that an able-bodied man who 
applies for relief should work if work is 
available. 

Alameda County has 160 acres of straw- 
berries. The county has 1 million people. 
The county has 26,780 welfare cases, which 
isn’t excessive as some are old and some are 
blind and some disabled. But the shocking 
thing is that this country alone has a welfare 
bill of $50 million a year. The county pays 
18 percent and the rest is from State and 
National funds. 

We do not want to steal all the thunder 
from Don Razee who ran down this story. 
Don will give you all the painful details, but 
we did want to point out to the fatheads and 
diehards and bleeding hearts who murdered 
the bracero program that here is classic proof 
of the impossibility of forcing our unem- 
ployed to do the farm jobs. 

But to get back to the story. First of all, 
the Farm Placement Service made a big ef- 
fort to get domestic help for the strawberry 
growers. In spite of the use of all the news 
media and some big personal bills by the 
farmers involved, they were unable to scratch 
anything out of the million population of 
their own county or, for that matter, out of 
the entire State. 

Then the Alameda County Welfare De- 
partment got into the act. Remember our 
editorial in the May 2 issue where we men- 
tioned the new aid for unemployed families 
bill that went into effect February? Well, 
Alameda County picked up 613 new welfare 
cases under this program and Harold B. 
Kehoe, the courageous director of Alameda’s 
welfare department, tried to get some of 
these able-bodied people to pick strawberries. 
The results were almost nil. 

The crazy part of the whole yarn was the 
interference in the effort to put these wel- 
fare people to work by some outfit called the 
Welfare Rights Committee who threw pickets 
around the welfare office in Oakland and 
vigorously protested the efforts of the wel- 
fare department to send these able-bodied 
people out to work. Now isn’t that about the 
gooflest protest you ever heard of? 

Among those leading the protest was Henry 
Anderson, and this name seemed to ring a 
bell. He is the same guy that appeared before 
the Governor's hearing on agricultural labor 
in Sacramento on March 13. Anderson was 
then representing the Citizens for Farm Labor 
and he outlined a program for agriculture 
that would have put the State's biggest in- 
dustry right out of business. 

Boy, we have come to a pretty state of 
affairs when the bleeding hearts protest put- 
ting people on welfare to work. Do they 
consider welfare a way of life or do they think 
these people have a vested interest in public 
funds? The implications of this incident are 
frightening and should shake up the entire 
State. 


URA VERSUS THE PEOPLE 
Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Downy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Mrs. William O. 
Butts, of Jeffersonville, Ind., in which 
she briefly outlines the treatment af- 
forded herself and others by URA. She 
has also been to my office, seeking help. 
I could advise her only to seek relief from 
her city council—that as things present- 
ly stand, it is her only possible source of 
relief. 

With the thought that my colleagues 
may be interested, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Butts’ letter be made a 
part of my statement. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, IND., June 12, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN Dowpy, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Dowpy: Our town, Jeffersonville, 
Ind., with a population of about 16,000, has 
an urban renewal program. The first phase 
of the plan is almost completed (the Port 
Fulton area). Now UR wants to move in on 
another area, the central business district 
and the west end (Riverside Central). This 
would require demolition of 500 homes and 
100 businesses. In about 30 days the city 
council is to vote whether to extend the pro- 
gram or to abandon it. 

We citizens have no voice in the matter, 
because the UR people and one of the coun- 
cilmen went to the State legislature and 
headed us off at the pass—it cannot be put 
to a referendum. 

Our Riverside Central Citizens Committee 
To Protect Property Rights is opposing this 
wasteful program with all its might, secretly 
helped by a number of businessmen who are 
afraid to come out in the open. Neighbor- 
ing New Albany refused UR and has a do-it- 
yourself program which is far more success- 
ful and economical than ours and the town 
is tranquil. 

Our town is at the boiling point; 27 home- 
owners in Port Fulton are still refusing to 
pick up their checks and move; they swear 
they will never do so; we have mass meet- 
ings, petitions, and constant yack-yack all 
over town. Old friends aren't speaking any 
more and the whole place is one vast rumor 
mill. I’m afraid he is in for a surprise, when 
he finds we don’t really love urban renewal. 

We are loyal Americans. Why are we being 
kicked around like dogs? 

I am 55, a university secretary; I planned 
to have my little brick house paid for and 
remodeled by retirement age. If it is taken, 
my plans will be demolished along with the 
house, but there are many far worse off than 
I, particularly old couples on pensions. 

Can you help us? Will you help us? 

Everyone we appeal to just passes the buck 
to someone else. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WILLIAM O. BUTTS. 


POLARIS ATOMIC SUBMARINE SS 
BN 636 TO BE CHRISTENED THE 
“NATHANAEL GREENE” 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KORNEGAY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, in 
January of 1963, I learned with great 
interest that the Polaris atomic sub- 
marine SS BN 636 was to be christened 
the Nathanael Greene. At that time it 
was stated that the keel had been laid and 
the submarine scheduled to be launched 
in May 1964. 

On January 23, 1963, I wrote the Hon- 
orable Fred Korth, the then Secretary 
of the Navy, expressing my gratification 
over the choice of the name for the sub- 
marine and pointing out that my home 
city of Greensboro, N.C., was named for 
Gen. Nathanael Greene in 1808 when it 
became the county seat of Guilford 
County. 

In my letter to the Secretary, I also 
mentioned that General Greene, com- 
manding the Southern Army of the 
American Revolution, in March 1781, 
took his position at Guilford Courthouse, 
which lies within the environs of what 
later became the city of Greensboro. 
Lord Cornwallis, commanding the British 
troops, advanced to meet Greene and 
there ensued the battle of Guilford 
Courthouse, described by historians as 
second to none in its results on the 
American Revolution. Historians state 
that although Cornwallis remained 
master of the field, the battle was a tac- 
tical victory for Greene. Dr. R. D. W. 
Conner, a native of North Carolina and 
the first Archivist of the United States, 
wrote that General Greene’s raw recruits 
and few veterans outmarched, out- 
maneuvered, and outfought Cornwallis’ 
trained soldiers.“ And Lord Cornwallis 
himself is quoted as saying after the bat- 
tle, “I never saw such fighting since God 
made me. The Americans fought like 
demons,” while over in England, Horace 
Walpole declared, “Lord Cornwallis has 
conquered his troops out of shoes and 
provisions and himself out of troops.” 

I informed Secretary Korth that this 
significant battle and its commanding 
General Greene are forever commemo- 
rated in the Guilford Battleground Na- 
tional Military Park, maintained by the 
Federal Government, and that a fine 
equestrian statue of General Greene 18 
placed in a commanding position in the 


Secretary Korth cordially responded 
that it was particularly appropriate at 
a time when the importance of the sea 
continues to grow for America and the 
free world that many of the Polaris sub- 
marines should receive names of heroes 
of the American Revolution. The Sec- 
retary told me that my letter depicting 
the close relationship which the memory 
of General Greene has with my home 
city of Greensboro would be made a 
permanent part of the ship history 
folder when the submarine was com- 
pleted. 

The building of the submarine con- 
tinued according to schedule and in 
April of this year I was invited to the 
launching of the Nathanael Greene at 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, Ports- 
mouth, N.H., which was scheduled for 
May 12. I had the privilege of fiying 
up to New Hampshire with Gen. Wal- 
lace M. Greene, Jr., Commandant of the 
U.S. Marine Corps, who was the princi- 
pal speaker at the launching and who is 
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a collateral descendant of Nathanael 
Greene. The sponsor for the launching 
was Mrs. Neander W. Wade, a great- 
great-great granddaughter of Gen. 
Nathanael Greene, who christened the 
submarine in his honor. 

The mayor of Greensboro and other 
interested citizens and officials provided 
me with a volume on Greensboro, N.C. 
written by Mrs. Ethel Stevens Arnett, 
under the direction of W. C. Jackson, to 
be presented on the occasion of the 
launching of the Nathanael Greene, 
which was very graciously accepted by 
Comdr. Robert E. Crispin, U.S. Navy, the 
commanding officer of the submarine, 
who stated that it would become the No. 
1 volume of the ship’s library. 

Mr. Speaker, my purpose is to insert 
in the Record the text of the address 
made by Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr., 
Commandant of the U.S. Marine Corps, 
on the occasion of the launching of the 
SSB (N) Nathanael Greene, on May 12, 
1964. The Commandant’s talk was most 
impressive, both in delivery and in sub- 
stance. General Greene paid a rich 
tribute to the fine teamwork between the 
naval services and civil industry which 
has been responsible for our Nation’s 
sea supremacy, and he pointed out that 
the manufacturers of the vessel and the 
shipyard workmen who labored on build- 
ing this ship shared the credit and felt 
pride and interest as the Nathanael 
Greene was prepared to breast the waves. 

Further, the general, in paying trib- 
ute to the character and patriotism of 
Gen. Nathanael Greene, stated that it 
was this same spirit which imbued the 
officers and men manning the submarine 
and which guarantees that our national 
heritage and traditions shall continue. 

He expressed in forceful terms the hope 
that this ship and the crews which will 
man it will continue to demonstrate 
the courage of our people in the unsettled 
world today and in all the places where 
lurks the ugly threat of communism. 

He closed his most admirable address 
with the hope that the ship would never 
sail on an actual combat mission, or 
launch a missile in anger; but, he said, 
if it became necessary that the ship sail 
to troubled seas, she would not fail to 
respond to this challenge to strike swift- 
ly and surely against those who trans- 
gress against the rights and liberties of 
freemen. 

General Greene emphasized, however, 
that it was his hope, in the long shadows 
of the cold war, that the Nathanael 
Greene would play a greater role, one 
which would keep the peace and deter 
a shooting war. I am sure every Mem- 
ber of this House fervently joins General 
Greene in this hope, while rejoicing in 
the capabilities of our Polaris submarines 
if an aggressor threatens the security 
of our country. 

The general’s address follows: 

ADDRESS BY GEN. WALLACE M. GREENE, JR. 

It is indeed a privilege and an honor for me 
to return to Portsmouth and to be present 
as another mighty ship makes its eventual 
move along the ways toward joining the 
ever-growing fleet of ballistic missile sub- 
marines. 

You'll note that I've said “to return to 
Portsmouth.” If you will permit a personal 
observation by way of introduction, I'd like 
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to recall that it was only 33 years ago that 
I reported for duty to the Marine Barracks 
at this navy yard. This was my first real 
duty station after completing the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and the Marine Corps 
Basic School at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
I can well remember inspecting sentry posts 
in this very vicinity when I was a second 
lieutenant and officer of the day. 

I have many fond memories of that tour 
here at Portsmouth and I’m sure you can 
appreciate that I have been looking for old 
landmarks and familiar sights. Even during 
the short time I’ve been here I have found, 
as we usually do when we return to places 
where we have lived and served, that there 
are many changes; and yet some things are 
very much the same. 

The most dramatic change, I believe, is in 
the type of ships which sail from our navy 
yards. I left here in 1932 to serve in that 
grand old ship-of-the-line—the battleship 
Tennessee, which in her day represented the 
very essence of power at sea. 

Today I return to see launched the Polaris 
submarine—Nathanael Greene—which will 
be one of a series of the most advanced op- 
erational submarines in the world, incorpo- 
rating as she does many of the results of the 
technological revolution of the past decade. 

I must admit that I have had a partic- 
ular interest in this ship since I first learned 
that a nuclear submarine was to be named 
for Nathanael Greene. 

The name itself gives me a proprietary in- 
terest, of course, but beyond this I have al- 
Ways considered that Nathanael Greene ex- 
emplified those attributes of truthfulness, 
patriotism, dedication, and courage which 
are so basic and vital to our Nation and to 
the naval service. 

Many ships have been named for great 
patriots. Nathanael Greene was one of these, 
and this is why it is most fitting that a ship 
of this class be named in honor of him. I 
am sure that if Nathanael Greene were here 
today he would approve of this Polaris sub- 
marine—and the manner in which it was 
constructed. Ingenious minds conceived 
it; American know-how made it possible; 
skill and powerful muscles constructed it. 

It is this teamwork between the naval 
services and civil industry which has kept 
our Nation supreme at sea. This is why the 
manufacturers who were involved in this 
construction—and the workmen of the 
Portsmouth Naval Ship Yard who actually 
labored on it—must share not only credit for 
a job well done, but also pride and interest 
as Nathanael Greene goes forth. 

I would like, at this point, to say to Mrs. 
Wade, for all of us here, that it is indeed 
an honor to have with us today a direct 
descendant of such a distinguished American 
as Nathanael Greene to christen the ship 
which is to be named for him. 

It was because of the patriotism and dedi- 
cation of men such as Nathanael Greene that 
this Nation was able to achieve its destiny 
as the greatest Nation in the world. 

It is these same qualities, imbued in our 
citizens today—and so impressively repre- 
sented by the crews manning these subma- 
rines—which guarantee that our heritage and 
our traditions shall continue. 

It would be superfluous for me to speak 
before this audience about the role of sub- 
marines and submariners in the past—and 
you need no reminder of the key role they 
play on our national defense team and in 
our national defense posture today. 

As a professional military man, I would like 
to acknowledge, however, the contributions of 
the many intelligent, competent and brave 
men who have served in submarines through 
the years. It should be gratifying to all 
Americans to know that this service will con- 
tinue as long as there is need for it. 

It is interesting to remember that two 
previous ships have been named for General 
Greene, one a 10-gun revenue cutter which 
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had a short but active commissioned life 
from 1798 to 1799, and the second a frigate 
which was commissioned in 1799 and stricken 
from the active roles in 1814. 

In recalling the events which marked the 
life of Nathanael Greene and in reading of 
the ships named for him in the past, I 
could not help but be struck by the great 
similarity between the qualities demonstrated 
by him so many years ago and those re- 
quired by nuclear submariners today. 

Ships like this one will continue to play an 
important role in contributing to the se- 
curity of our country. However, it has been 
said that, “as great as these ships may be, 
they are turned by a small helm, and the 
helm responds to the will of man. Without 
that will, without determination, without 
courage, and without skill and noble pur- 
pose to guide it, this hull, its speed, its power 
are as nothing.” 

No matter how sophisticated this ship may 
be, there can be no projection of the naval 
power it represents without many highly 
trained men to man and to operate it efi- 
ciently. 

However, training and professional ability 
alone are not enough—these qualities must 
be based on a dedication to selfless service 
and love of country. 

Through the years many Americans have 
personified these characteristics. I count 
Nathanael Green among them. 

Gen. Nathanael Greene is acknowledged as 
the true military strategist of the Revolu- 
tionary War. He was born in 1742 in War- 
wick, R.I. He served in the State assembly, 
and commanded militia during the seige of 
Boston. 

While with the Army in the North, he 
masterminded—for the most part—Washing- 
ton’s campaigns. He rendered outstanding 
service as quartermaster general. At one 
point he sold his estates to honor personal 
notes given to secure supplies for the Conti- 
nental Army. Later in the Carolinas he be- 
came the commander of the Army of the 
South. There his brilliant strategy and 
daring maneuvers played a major role in 
the final undoing of British power in 
America. With an army which was at first 
almost completely on paper he provided the 
spirit and leadership, which, combined with 
the valor of other patriots, persisted and 
gained victory, despite the most adverse 
conditions. 

In a series of battles the British fell back 
toward Charleston until their fighting po- 
tential was bled dry at Eutaw Springs, in a 
fight which is acknowledged along with the 
arrival of the French fleet and the surrender 
of Cornwallis, as a deciding factor in ending 
the Revolutionary War. 

But more important, in my judgment, are 
the qualities which Nathanael Greene dem- 
onstrated as an individual, for I would like 
to believe that this Quaker from New Eng- 
land, turned warrior, left more than military 
victories as his legacy and claim to fame. 

Historian Theodore Thayer reports that “as 
the battlefield of the American Revolution 
spread from Boston to South Carolina, the 
name of Nathanael Greene became a house- 
hold word throughout the Colonies. He en- 
joyed George Washington's friendship and 
admiration from the very beginning of the 
war. He was selected by Washington to be 
his successor should the need arise.” The 
Continental Congress concurred in Washing- 
ton’s choice and there is reason to believe 
that Greene might have been a prominent 
candidate for the Presidency had it not been 
for his untimely death in 1786—a few weeks 
short of 45 years of age. He would not 
have received such recognition—he would 
not be remembered today—if he did not rep- 
resent the best of soldierly virtues and the 
highest of personal standards. 

This, then, is why I believe that naming 
this ship Nathanael Greene is more than ap- 
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propriate. It is a tribute to a great Ameri- 
can. 

I trust that the name and heritage of this 
great patriot will ever be symbolic to its crew 
of those qualities which are so vital to our 
Nation, and I hope that his image will pro- 
vide inspiration if they should have occa- 
sion to question their own adequacy. 

Yes, our ships may change in type, and 
in means of propulsion and in armament, 
but one thing does remain constant, and 
that is the basic American values which are 
so necessary to motivate a man for service to 
his country. 

In the face of an unsettled world, with 
crisis after crisis, in Cuba, Panama, Cyprus, 
and Vietnam, and in all the shadows where 
there lurks the ugly threat of communism; 
in the face of those who cry moral degenera- 
tion and weakening moral fiber; in the face 
of those who say that vital values have been 
relegated to the scrap heap—in the face 
of all this, may this ship, and the crews 
which will man it, continue to demonstrate 
that the courage of our people, proved again 
and again from the days of Nathanael Greene, 
until today in the pestholes of Vietnam, 
still endures. 

In my judgment this cold war situation 
in which we exist is one which places de- 
mands on the individual serviceman which 
are only slightly less than those experienced 
in an actual shooting war. The necessity to 
maintain a high state of readiness, not just 
for a few hours or days, but continually and 
indefinitely, requires the very finest stand- 
ards of performance which in turn must be 
based on the highest of personal standards. 

These are times, as Thomas Paine might 
have written if he were with us today, that 
try men’s moral courage. Fortunately, this 
country has always produced men of moral 
as well as physical courage when it was most 
needed; whether we continue to do so may 
well determine whether freedom and liberty 
survive. I for one have no doubt that they 
will, 

No one abhors the thought of war more 
than those of us who have seen it firsthand. 
That is why we hope this ship will never 
sail on an actual combat mission or launch 
a missile in anger. 

And so in the long dark shadows of the 
cold war, may the Nathanael Greene play 
an even greater role, one which keeps the 
peace and deters a shooting war. 

If, however, and God forbid, it is necessary 
that this ship sail to troubled seas, may her 
speed help protect those she carries. To- 
gether with the other great ships and air- 
craft of our fleets, in combination with other 
loyal Americans, may she strike swiftly and 
surely against those who transgress against 
the rights and liberties of freemen. 

Submariners have never failed to respond 
to this challenge. We in the brotherhood of 
the sea salute them as they continue the 
tradition of duty, professional competence 
and self-sacrifice which has always been the 
hallmark of the submarine forces of our 
Navy. Thank you. 


THE SIXTH CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK OBSERVANCE AND A SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE ON THE CAP- 
TIVE NATIONS 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this com- 
ing July 12-18 will be the sixth observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week. As in 
previous years, Americans across the Na- 
tion will observe the week in accordance 
with Public Law 86-90. Regardless of 
the so-called changes in Eastern Europe 
and Asia, the supreme fact remains that 
the nations in these areas are still very 
much and totally captive. Captive Na- 
tions Week will emphasize this brutal 
reality and will remind our citizens that 
any changes in relations between Com- 
munist governments do not mean any 
change in the captive status of the na- 
tions upon which such governments have 
been imposed. 

Captive Nations Week this year will 
again provide us the opportunity for 
some sober thinking in regard to our 
relations with the captive world. It can- 
not be too strongly emphasized, for ex- 
ample, that to impute nationalism to the 
Communist governments in Eastern Eu- 
rope, Asia, or in Cuba is a gross fallacy 
of misplaced concreteness. Socialist 
patriotism, whatever that means, is not 
the national patriotism we are accus- 
tomed to and live by. This national 
patriotism, the force of nationalism it- 
self, resides in the captive nations, the 
captive peoples, and certainly not in their 
imposed, oppressive Communist govern- 
ments. This fact applies to Rumania as 
it does to North Korea, to Poland as to 
Armenia, to Cuba as to Ukraine. 

NEED FOR A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE CAP- 
TIVE NATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, this is just one among 
many realities that deserve our con- 
structive concern today. And the best 
means for us in this Congress to show 
such concern for the captive nations, as 
against their unrepresentative govern- 
ments, is through a Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations. As we have 
pointed out time and time again, there 
are many other new dimensions of 
thought regarding the captive nations 
that must be explored with legislative 
intent. 

I call upon the majority of our mem- 
bers in the Rules Committee, who have 
expressed their support of House Reso- 
lution 14 and 40 other resolutions pro- 
posing the special committee, to consider 
the measure and report it out favorably 
for the House to act upon it. I have no 
doubt about its final outcome. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quest that the following letter, written 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, Chairman of 
the National Captive Nations Committee, 
and addressed to the Honorable HOWARD 
W. Smirx, chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, be appended to my remarks. 
I urge each Member to read this reveal- 
ing letter. 


Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 

Member of Congress, Chairman, Committee 
on Rules, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I want you to know 
my deep appreciation for your kindness in 
recently affording me the time to discuss 
with you your committee’s consideration of 
House Resolution 14 and the 39 other resolu- 
tions calling for the creation of a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations. It was 
indeed a great pleasure for me. 
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Your frankly stated position of not being 
opposed to such consideration if other mem- 
bers so desire it was, of course, most grate- 
fully received. By your permission in the 
matter, this has been conveyed to the fol- 
lowing Members, who either in writing or 
orally have expressed their support of the 
measure: Ray J. MADDEN, JAMES J. DELANEY, 
Tuomas P. O'NEILL, JR., B. F. Sisk, KATHARINE 
Sr. GEORGE, H. ALLEN SMITH, ELMER J. HOFF- 
MAN, and WILLIAM H. Avery. I feel certain 
one or two other Members are inclined to 
similar support. 

We look forward to an early consideration 
and favorable decision on this vital subject. 
I cannot believe that while forces in both 
the totalitarian and free worlds seek to 
silence attention given to 1 billion captive 
people, we would forget our own heritage of 
freedom and, equally unconscionable, deny 
ourselves the constructive opportunities in 
legislative and popular effort that a special 
committee would unquestionably generate. 
It is no exaggeration in the least that such 
a working legislative body would open up 
vistas and dimensions of fact and thought 
that too many of our people in the highest 
ranks of Government are unfamiliar with. 

With warm regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 


FLOOD CONTROL—LOWER MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced for appro- 
priate reference a bill, H.R. 11695, which 
would implement the recommendations 
of the Chief of Engineers in his recent 
comprehensive review report for flood 
control and other purposes on the lower 
Mississippi River. 

Additional improvements recommend- 
ed by the Chief of Engineers will cost an 
estimated $155 million including some 
$9 million for fish and wildlife improve- 
ments. The study leading to the report 
was begun by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission nearly 10 years ago. 

The economic development of the 
seven-State area is so closely related to 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
as to make imperative early enactment of 
the legislation and the earliest possible 
construction of the various features of 
the projects he recommended. 

This report and the legislation which 
will follow marks another step in a long 
process to secure the lower Mississippi 
Valley from floods and fully develop its 
resources to the ultimate economic gain 
of the entire Nation. 

The Congress, acting on the seasoned 
advice of the Corps of Engineers, has 
thus far wrought well in achieving these 
objectives. What has been done since 
the devastation of 1927 when the entire 
area was prostrated is a marvel both 
of engineering achievement and eco- 
nomic and political vision. Few, if any, 
public investments have ever earned 
such rich dividends. The annual bene- 
fits from the existing projects flood 
control, drainage and navigation—total 
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about $500 million or a return of 6 to 1 
over annual cost. The Ohio Valley was 
ravished this year by floods which ren- 
dered thousands homeless, destroyed 
property in the millions and disrupted 
trade and transportation, yet those wa- 
ters were passed safely through the 
lower Mississippi Valley without the 
damage which would have been untold in 
other years. 

Our agriculture has progressed from 
the one-crop cotton system to one which 
finds cotton, grains, and cattle flourish- 
ing in year-round farm activity. In- 
dustry, no longer fearful of flood, is tak- 
ing advantage of our stable navigation, 
abundant water supply and ample raw 
materials to the betterment of the Na- 
tion’s economy. The port projects we 
have built, such as those in my home 
city of Memphis, in Greenville, Miss., 
Vicksburg, Miss., and Baton Rouge, La., 
are contributing handsomely to this eco- 
nomic betterment. In the upper reach, 
above Memphis, the river is now carry- 
ing commerce at the rate of 36 million 
tons annually and growing each year. 

We must be ever vigilant against the 
raw forces of nature as represented by 
the ever-menacing Mississippi. This re- 
port is another “call to arms.” It 
dramatizes our advances and highlights 
our weaknesses. We must respond for 
the good of the Nation and her people. 

I have introduced this bill at this time 
to serve as a vehicle for discussion and 
consideration of the report. This is one 
of the most voluminous reports in the 
field of flood control and related activi- 
ties ever submitted to the Congress, and 
for that reason, it will require careful 
and considered study by the affected 
Members of Congress and the local in- 
terests involved. It is my hope to begin 
now to stimulate the thinking of my col- 
leagues and the local people so we may 
enact reasonable and adequate legisla- 
tion. 

At such time as my Subcommittee on 
Flood Control can conduct hearings, a 
number of the recommendations surely 
will require searching inquiry. For ex- 
ample, the recommendations concerning 
the Birds Point-New Madrid Floodway 
require local interests to obtain new 
flowage easements throughout the area. 
They will want to be heard on this pro- 
vision. There are a number of other 
items involving local cooperation which 
will require careful study involving, 
among other things, pumping plant op- 
erations, road relocations, and other 
maintenance features. 

The Bureau of the Budget, in its com- 
ments on the report, has suggested 
standards of local contribution toward 
construction of improvements for fish 
and wildlife enhancement. These 
recommendations are certain to provoke 
interest among those concerned with 
that aspect of conservation. 

It has been our experience through 
the years that often our major drainage 
projects prove inadequate by the time 
the work has been completed because 
of increased volumes of water which 
have resulted from unforeseeable im- 
provements by local drainage districts 
and individual farmers. In many cases, 
it has been necessary to seek a new au- 
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thorization immediately. Many areas 
have been sorely afflicted awaiting new 
studies. I have, therefore, included a 
provision which would make existing au- 
thorizations more flexible and, with 
proper safeguards, shorten the period of 
time which they would require. 

The oldest board dealing with resource 
development in the Nation is the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. From 1879 until 
the present time it has done an out- 
standing job in meeting the flood con- 
trol, navigation, and related problems of 
the lower Mississippi River Valley. I 
hope that in the consideration of this 
legislation it will be possible for us to in- 
clude some provisions which will 
strengthen that fine group and make it 
possible for it to continue to perform its 
vital function. 

The report of the Chief of Engineers 
recommends channel stabilization at an 
estimated cost of $119,447,000 below 
Baton Rouge. Other major items recom- 
mended, in addition to the some $9 mil- 
lion for fish and wildlife purposes, in- 
clude the modification of the Birds 
Point-New Madrid Floodway; improve- 
ments of the levees of the south bank, 
Arkansas River and the south bank, Red 
River; drainage for Mound City, II.; 
improvements in the Big Lake area of the 
St. Francis Basin; channel improvements 
in the St. Francis Basin of Arkansas and 
Missouri; a large drainage project in the 
Big Creek Basin of Arkansas; improve- 
ment of Mill and Vidal Bayous in Lou- 
isiana; a pumping plant in the Red 
River backwater area; improvement of 
Obion Creek, Ky.; and extension of 
drainage works in the Yazoo headwater 
area. 

The report should be available in 
printed form in about 30 days. It is be- 
ing printed in six volumes. It will re- 
quire a great deal of study on the part 
of our congressional staff and the local 
interests before we can begin hearings on 
this legislation. I hope we can proceed 
to the point that such hearings can be 
held early in the next session of Con- 
gress so that the works authorized can 
be considered for appropriation next 
year. 

My subcommittee will welcome the 
comments and counsel of Members of 
Congress and their constituents in our 
consideration of this legislation which 
means so much to the future of one of the 
greatest agricultural and industrial areas 
in the Nation. 


ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER, JR. 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing American was honored in my 
home State of Rhode Island recently, 
when he was awarded an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of humanities from Prov- 
idence College. His remarks upon that 
occasion were so noteworthy that I would 
like to assure that the Members of the 
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Congress of the United States have an 
opportunity to read them, and to this 
end I am asking that they be inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., while still 
in his 40’s, has deservedly been recog- 
nized as a humanitarian and as a man 
who gets things done. It is this rare 
combination of qualities which has taken 
him so far in so many things so fast— 
as lawyer, as executive director of the 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Foundation, as 
Director of the Peace Corps, and as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President in charge 
of the war on poverty. 

In his undergraduate days at Yale, 
Sargent Shriver demonstrated that he 
was capable of uncommon things by tak- 
ing his B.A. cum laude. During World 
War II he served with distinction from 
1940 to 1945, and still holds the rank of 
lieutenant commander in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve. 

In 1961 it was Sargent Shriver who 
presented to Congress the plan of the 
late President Kennedy for a Peace Corps 
to provide a pool of trained men and 
women to be sent overseas by the United 
States to help foreign countries meet 
their urgent needs for skilled manpower. 
There was strong support for the idea 
of a Peace Corps from universities, vol- 
untary agencies, student groups, labor 
unions, business and professional orga- 
nizations—but the masterly presentation 
of the needs before the Congress by Sar- 
gent Shriver helped speed the measure 
through the legislative process. As one 
who voted for the measure, I recall him 
as particularly convincing and effective. 

Because I am primarily concerned with 
health legislation, I have long been aware 
of Mr. Shriver’s work as executive direc- 
tor of the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Foun- 
dation. Sargent Shriver has been one 
of the Nation’s outstanding advocates of 
a concerted attack on the tragic problem 
of mental retardation, which afflicts more 
than 5 million Americans. Both he and 
his wife have devoted much time, energy, 
and imagination in the support of re- 
search for the cause of mental retarda- 
tion and in support of effective means of 
alleviating the plight of those afflicted. 

The amazing breadth of Sargent Shriv- 
er’s activities is part of a pattern: that 
of service to humanity. Not only his 
work in the Peace Corps but his present 
efforts in the war on poverty proclaim it. 
His winning of the Magsaysay Award for 
his outstanding contributions to interna- 
tional peace proclaims it. And behind 
these better known activities are others 
less well known but in the same construc- 
tive vein: He is director of the Catholic 
Charities of Chicago; is concerned with 
the Chicago Maternity Center; and is 
president of the Catholic Interracial 
Council. 

And still he has another recognition 
of which he is understandably proud: 
this father of four was named Father of 
the Year by the National Father’s Day 
Committee in New York on May 28. 

The thought-provoking address of this 
public servant, organizer, planner—and 
father—at Providence College, June 2, 
should serve as inspiration and stimulus 
to people everywhere. 

I would also like to include the news 
item from the Providence Evening Bul- 
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letin of June 2, 1964, containing the hon- 
orary degree citation and also an edi- 
torial from the Providence Visitor of 
June 5, 1964: 


ADDRESS BY SARGENT SHRIVER, PROVIDENCE 
COLLEGE, PROVIDENCE, R.I., JUNE 2, 1964 
Today, after 4 years of college, of studying, 

and exams, and essays, and term papers, you 

probably feel like the infantryman in the 
old war story. After too many campaigns, 
one day he began wandering around the 
frontlines, with a strange look in his eyes. 

Every now and then he’d stoop over to pick 

up a scrap of paper, stare at it and say, 

“This isn’t it.“ Then he'd throw it away, 

pick up another scrap and say, “This isn’t 

1t.” He kept repeating this for days until 
finally they came and led him gently away 
to the psychiatric ward. Doctors tried to 
establish contact with him there. But he 
kept going around with the same glassy 
stare, picking up scraps of paper and saying, 

“This isn’t it.” After 2 months of this the 

doctors gave up. They called him into the 

Office, and told him sadly, “You can go now.” 

But as he stared at the discharge they’d 

handed him the strange look suddenly left 

his eyes and he said, “Ah-hhh, this is it.” 

Well today at long last they hand you that 
little piece of paper you've all been looking 
for. How many of you looked at it and said, 
with a sigh of relief, “Ahhh, this is it.” 
How many of you, I wonder, are going to re- 
gard that piece of paper as a license for 
private practice * * * for a return to pri- 
vate life, and private pursuits. How many 
are going to use it as a letter of reference for 
the first available job, How many are going 
to view it as a discharge—from responsibil- 
ity, from the need to be engaged with im- 
portant issues, from the search for truth 
“Veritas,” the motto of Providence College? 

The great 13th century Dominican theolo- 
gian, St. Thomas Aquinas, said, “Three 
things are necessary for the salvation of 
man: to know what he ought to believe; to 
know what he ought to desire; and to know 
what he ought to do.” 

How many of you here, I wonder, really 
know what you believe, what you want, what 
you ought to do in life? How many of you 
realize that what they're giving you today is 
no ordinary piece of paper. They're not 
handing you a license, or a letter of refer- 
ence, or a discharge. What they’re handing 
you is a ticket—an admission pass to his- 
tory. What they are saying is, “Here is 
history—there is the American of your gen- 
eration * * * make of it what you will.” 
You are the inheritors. What America 
is—what it becomes in the next 50 years, is 
what you make of it. 

What is America now? It is an America 
of the fruited plain and the shining seas. 
It has always been that. And now it is also 
an America of the blast furnace, of the oil 
wells and the great cattle ranches, of the 
huge dams and the hydroelectric power 
projects, of the high standard of living, of 
the Polaris subs and the nuclear aircraft 
carriers, of the 19-story rockets, and the 60- 
story temples of finance. But it is also, I 
am proud to say, an America of concern for 
the aged and the disenfranchised, of the 
Peace Corps, and the war on poverty. It is 
an America that is beginning to shake off 
the despair and cynicism born out of the 
cold war and to think and act again as if 
there were hope for the world. It is an 
America, in short, as it was when it started 
a land of ideas and ideals. And some over- 
sea observers, especially where we have 
Peace Corps volunteers working, have made 
eloquent recognition of this truth. 

A few months ago I received an honorary 
degree at Chulalongkorn University in Thai- 
land, in recognition of the work of our 
volunteers in that country. I want to quote 
to you something the Foreign Minister of 
Thailand said during the presentation cere- 
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mony, some remarks that were more sig- 
nificant, I felt, than the award itself. “It 
is indeed striking,” he said, “that this im- 
portant idea, the most powerful idea in re- 
cent times, of a Peace Corps, of youth min- 
gling, living, working with youth, should 
come from the mightiest nation on earth, 
the United States. Many of us who did not 
know about the United States thought of 
this great Nation as a wealthy nation, a 
powerful nation, endowed with great ma- 
terial strength and many powerful weapons. 
But how many of us know that in the United 
States ideas and ideals are also powerful? 
This is the secret of your greatness, of your 
might, which is not imposing on or crush- 
ing people, but is filled with the hope of 
future good will and understanding.” 

The foreign minister of Thailand is not 
the only man to recognize this secret of 
America’s greatness. In towns and villages 
throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
where our volunteers are at work, people are 
becoming acquainted for the first time with 
this true source of America’s power—ideas 
and ideals. 

How many of the 579 degree holders here 
are going to share the secret of America’s 
greatness? How many are going into the 
world of ideas and ideals? I am told this is 
the largest graduating class in the history 
of Providence College. 

Father Henri Pire, the Dominican priest 
who won the Nobel Prize in 1958, had an 
idea. He had many ideas, and ideals. After 
World War II he started an organization 
called Aid to Displaced Persons that helped 
resettle homeless and uprooted victims of 
the war. He also founded a home for aged 
refugees, and helped these old people to 
find jobs to sustain themselves. He orga- 
nized the so-called European villages where 
displaced persons could settle and raise their 
families. And he launched a kind of crusade 
to awaken public opinion in the European 
nations about the plight of the displaced 
persons. He called this crusade, “A Europe 
of the heart.” Through it he tried to inter- 
est all Europe in the work of resettling refu- 
gees, and in the general idea of service to all 
persons in need. 

Last December Father Pire visited Seton 
Hall University and told the students: “We 
must, before all, create a public opinion, ob- 
jective and constructive, expressing clearly 
the will to live in a world free of racism, 
hunger, and war.” 

This is the kind of crusade I would like to» 
enlist all of you in. Today I was presented 
an honorary degree as doctor of humanities. 
I would like all of you—whatever degree you 
have received—to be honorary doctors of hu- 
manity. I would like you to join in creating 
an America of the heart, an America free of 
racism, hunger, and despair. 

We have let ourselves fall into the notion 
that these things can be done from the top 
of society, that Government or business or 
science can improve the human condition by 
hiring enough administrators, or stepping up 
the production of autos, or developing new 
vaccines. But real changes, real improve- 
ments have to come from the depths of so- 
ciety, from the confrontation of person. This 
is something we have learned in the Peace 
Corps. 

Today our volunteers are hard at work as 
vocational teachers in Thailand—as nurses 
and biochemists in Malaysia—as irrigation 
workers in Morocco—as nurses, teachers, civil 
engineers, community development workers 
and rural public works assistants in Paki- 
stan—as heavy machinery mechanics in Tu- 
nisia—as nurses and teachers in Tangan- 
yika—as agricultural extension workers in 
India—as chemistry teachers in Ghana—and 
as rural youth workers and community de- 
velopment workers in Brazil, home econo- 
mists in Chile, public health workers in 
Bolivia, and in many other jobs in many 
other countries. 
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Two graduates of Providence College have 
already completed 2 years’ service with the 
Peace Corps and come home—Jim Sheahan, 
who worked as a teacher and educational 
broadcaster in Sierra Leone, and Frank Kra- 
jewski, who taught school on the island of 
Catanduanes in the Philippines and was 
made an honorary citizen of that remote 
island. Six other Providence College stu- 
dents are now serving abroad with the Peace 
Corps, in Ethiopia, the Dominican Republic, 
Colombia, Afghanistan, and the Philippines. 

Wherever they are serving, whatever they 
are working at, the volunteers are speaking 
the language of the country; they are eating 
the local food and living in local housing. 
They are assimilating completely into local 
cultures, In short, they are living at the 
level of the people—they are having a con- 
frontation with persons. And what this can 
mean is indicated in the requests we have 
received for more and more Peace Corps vol- 
unteers, more than we can possibly supply. 
And it is indicated in the heartfelt tributes 
and expressions of gratitude the Peace Corps 
has received from all over the world—even 
from countries in which we have no volun- 
teers at present. 

Last year, one of the most significant of 
these tributes, the Ramon Magsaysay Award, 
sometimes called “Asia’s Nobel Prize,” was 
presented to the Peace Corps on behalf of 
the volunteers serving in 11 Asia nations. 
The citation accompanying the award reads 
in part: 

“The problem of achieving peace amid 
the tensions and dangers of a nuclear age 
occupies the mind of much of the human 
race, yet few within it discover a useful 
way to contribute. In reaffirming the essen- 
tial community of interest of all ordinary 
people, regardless of creed or nationality, 
the Peace Corps volunteers belong to that 
small but growing fraternity who by their 
individual efforts do make a difference.” 

And the Manila Evening News, in 
note of the award, commented: “Peace Corps 
workers achieved in less than 2 years an 
understanding with Asian peoples that prom- 
ises to pass all tests.” 

So the world is discovering an America of 
the heart, of ideas, and ideals. The world is 
discovering the secret of America’s greatness. 
And now we must put that secret to work in 
America itself. 

This is the chance we have in President 
Johnson's proposed war on poverty. This is 

the chance all of you have. 

This program is aimed at wiping out the 
whole subculture of poverty in America. 

You are not poor, or you would not be here 
today, equipped with a splendid education. 
But one third of all the poor are children. 
They were born poor. No one can claim they 
got to be poor because they were lazy, shift- 
less, drunken or profligate. They have had 
no spokesman, no lobby. We haven’t even 
seen them we are so enclosed in our middle- 
class life. Yet there are 25 to 30 million 
poor—shutout, broken and demoralized, 

Fortunately today the poor of America 
finally have a voice. It is a remarkable, 
memorable faot that our Government has so 
concerned itself with the poor—from the 
vision of John F. Kennedy, to the action of 
President Johnson, to the concrete legisla- 
tion of our Congress—that I can come be- 
fore you today to speak for the poor in our 
war against poverty. 

The poor are the hardest people in our 
society to reach. It is like going down in a 
diving bell. The farther you get down into 
this alienated subculture, the harder and 
harder it is to penetrate another foot. But 
we must bring the poor back into our 
society. 

We can do it today because we have the 
wealth to do it. We have the knowledge of 
economics and the fiscal and monetary tools 
and techniques to do it. We have the new 
educational training techniques to do it. 
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We have the means of communication and 
the mobility of population to do it. And 
finally—for the first time in our history— 
we have the will to do it. 

But who will be the executors of this will? 
We are not going to do this from the top 
down. We are not looking for more ad- 
ministrators, or autos or vascines. We need 
people—we need you-—for this crusade, just 
as we needed you and continue to need you 
in the Peace Corps. You must be the teach- 
ers of remedial reading, the retrainers of new 
jobs, the workers by the thousands to re- 
make our society. 

The new antipoverty program will give us 
a Job Corps in which young people from 16 
to 22 can get work experience, with special 
emphasis on conserving our natural re- 
sources and recreational areas, along with 
general education. It will provide for part- 
time employment for students from low- 
income families who need to work their way 
through school. In these and other com- 
munity action programs there will be many 
opportunities for you to teach and to serve. 

We will also have volunteers in service 
to America—VISTA—our own grassroots 
Peace Corps—to work in State, local, or non- 
profit programs to wipe out causes of poverty. 
To work with impoverished Indians on 
reservations. To bring help to migratory 
workers and their families. To work with 
the poor in the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Pacific Islands. To work with the mentally 
ill, the mentally retarded, and the culturally 
deprived. To work with all the poor and the 
forgotten—perhaps right here in Providence. 

In the Peace Corps we asked people to 
volunteer for work all over the world, not 
for money or glory, not even for comfort 
and convenience, but only to help others who 
needed and wanted their help. Helping 
others is not a new idea. It is very old, 
as old as the Old Testament. It was old 
when St. Thomas wrote in the 13th century, 
“So powerful was the appeal of man’s needs 
and so eloquent was the cry of man in 
his distress, in his poverty, in his sin, in his 
helplessness, that God heard this and was 
unable to resist it to the point that He sent 
his only begotten Son to come into the 
world to seek and to save that which we 
lost.” 

Is the appeal of man’s needs any less 
powerful today? Is his cry of distress, of 
poverty, of helplessness less eloquent? Can 
any of us resist it? 

Someone wrote once that the old man 
wants peace and quiet, the middle-aged man 
wants love and respect, but the young man 
wants challenges. Well you are two things 
above all today. You are bachelors of arts— 
and you are young. So I leave you with these 
challenges—the challenge of St. Thomas, the 
challenge of Father Pire, the challenge of 
the Peace Corps and the challenge of the 
war against poverty. The challenge to heed 
an eloquent cry—the most eloquent cry of 
all—the cry of human beings in distress, 
here in America and across the world. 

[From the Providence (R.I.) Evening 
Bulletin, June 2, 1964] 
R. SARGENT SHRIVER, DOCTOR OF HUMANITIES 

(“You have valiantly guided the Peace 
Corps from a skeptically viewed experiment 
to an outstanding success.“) 

“The skeptics said it couldn’t be done, but 
you did it.” 

That succinct phrase from the honorary 
degree citation of R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., 
summarizes his administration of the Peace 
Corps as its director for the past 4 years. 

From the sign on his office door (“There is 
no room on this team for good losers’’) to his 
big, energetic appearance, everything about 
Mr. Shriver spells hard work and success. 

He has been a lawyer, a business executive, 
a magazine editor, an educator, a working 
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politician (during the 1960 campaign of his 
brother-in-law, the late President John F. 
Kennedy), and a sailor. 

Mr. Shriver is a native of Westminster, Md. 
He was graduated cum laude from Yale in 
1938 and then from the law school of Yale 
University. He enlisted in the Navy as an ap- 
prentice seaman before Pearl Harbor, and 
served aboard submarines and battleships 
continuously from 1941 to 1945. He was re- 
turned to inactive duty as a lieutenant com- 
mander with a number of decorations. 

He likes to say that he didn't join the Army, 
because he doesn't like 50-mile hikes. 

At a party in New York City in 1947, Mr. 
Shriver met Eunice Kennedy and later helped 
her to organize a national conference on ju- 
venile delinquency. They were married in 
1953 at one of the biggest social weddings of 
the year in New York. One of the ushers was 
then Senator John F. Kennedy. The Shrivers 
now have four children. 

Mr. Shriver spent a year as an associate 
editor of Newsweek magazine and then be- 
came associated with the Joseph P. Kennedy 
Enterprises in Chicago. In 1956, he was elect- 
ed president of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, the youngest man to hold that office in 
any major city in the Nation. He is now 48 
years old. 

After the 1960 presidential campaign end- 
ed, Mr. Shriver returned to business as as- 
sistant general manager of the Merchandise 
Mart in Chicago, a huge wholesale furnish- 
ings concern operated by Kennedy Enter- 
prises. Soon after being sworn into office in 
1961, President Kennedy asked Mr. Shriver 
to organize and administer the Peace Corps. 

President Johnson recently chose Mr. 
Shriver to head up the administration's 
campaign against poverty. 

Mr. Shriver’s honorary degree citation 
follows: 

“Robert Sargent Shriver, you have val- 
iantly guided the Peace Corps from a skepti- 
cally viewed experiment to an outstanding 
success. Under your courageous leadership, 
an ever-growing number of young adult 
Americans continue to volunteer for Peace 
Corps service in distant lands, 

“You have proven to the world that young 
American men and women can meet any 
challenge, assume any responsibility, and 
make any sacrifice to preserve and dissemi- 
nate throughout the world our democratic 
way of life. The Peace Corps is winning ma- 
jor victories in the titanic world struggle for 
the minds and hearts and souls of men and 
nations.” 

“The skeptics said it couldn't be done, but 
you did it. And now, President Johnson has 
appointed you to direct a second first-of-its- 
Kind task as his special assistant in his anti- 
poverty campaign, charging you to seek out 
the causes and cures for poverty so that we 
may raise the standard of living of the 20 
percent of our American fellow citizens who 
are not sharing in our Nation's affluence.” 
[From the Providence (R.I.) Visitor, June 5, 

1964] 


SARGENT SHRIVER AT PROVIDENCE COLLEGE 


This is the commencement season and the 
air is filled with the traditional oratory. 
Much of what is being said may soon be for- 
gotten, but it will be a long time before those 
who were present at Providence College's 
46th commencement forget the striking 
address given by Mr. R. Sargent Shriver, Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps and Special Assist- 
ant to the President in the campaign against 
poverty. $ 

What Mr. Shriver told the graduates ap- 
plies to all of us. The real strength of this 
Nation, he said, lies in the ideas and ideals 
of its people and in their willingness to give 
of their time and talent to rid the world of 
war, racism, and crushing poverty. The 
thousands of young people who are graduat- 
ing from high schools and colleges this 
month do carry with them much of our hope 
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for the future. But older citizens can also 
help to make that future brighter, as the 
Peace Corps has proven time and again when 
it has made excellent use of the experience 
of older Americans who have won friends for 
this Nation by using their skills to help meet 
the needs of less fortunate people all over 
the world. 

As at Providence College so at almost every 
other commencement the number of gradu- 
ates has been described as the largest in the 
history of the institution. The growing army 
of graduates enriches those human resources 
which Mr. Shriver described. But it also 
reminds us that the number of those who 
enter our high schools and colleges every 
year is also growing. One of the first sacri- 
fices that we must all make to insure a bet- 
ter future is, of course, that of support for 
education. Voters who turn down school 
bond issues, as happened in Johnston, are 
practicing a very short-sighted economy. 
Appeals for aid to education—both public 
and private—that have been and will be 
made are appeals for the tools and the 
trained minds that are essential to winning 
the battle against poverty, prejudice, and the 
causes of international conflict. 

The history of the Peace Corps proves that 
there is an enormous supply of talent and 
genuine love for humanity in this country. 
Constructive work done by people for other 
people—and with them—in every corner of 
the world has done more to prove what 
America really is than all our diplomacy and 
public relations campaigns. Mr. Shriver sug- 
gested that the same thing can be done here 
at home in the war on poverty. We are sure 
that he is right and we remain confident 
that most Americans will be ready to pay 
more than lip service to the ideals of hu- 
manitarianism which Mr. Shriver so elo- 
quently stated at Providence College. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSKI). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
rarely, in fact if my memory serves me 
correctly, this is the first time in almost 
16 years that I have been here that I 
have used a special order. But there 
was an article in the Washington Post 
last week, apparently inspired by my 
colleague the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Parman] which baldly states there 
is some kind of conspiracy going on here 
between the gentleman from New York, 
Congressman KILBURN; the gentleman 
from New York, Congressman MULTER; 
Judge Surrk of Virginia, Senator RoB- 
ERTSON of Virginia, and myself to pre- 
vent the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman] from investigating the Federal 
Reserve Board. Now the article states 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman] would like to see the Federal 
Reserve Board under greater control of 
the President and the Congress. 
Strangely enough, I feel the same way 
about it. That is one of the few occa- 
sions, I think, in which I might agree 
with some of the financial policies of the 
gentleman from Texas. So, therefore, 
I am sure I can speak for myself as well 
as the other gentlemen in saying that 
there is no sinister conspiracy whatso- 
ever to keep him from investigating the 
Board. What it boils down to is that 
the chairman of the Committee on House 
Administration, being obliged under the 
law to approve all contracts entered into 
by other chairmen and because he 
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thought that there were a great many 
of these contracts, particularly from two 
committees, set up a couple of years ago 
a subcommittee on contracts to screen 
these contracts and to recommend which 
should be approved and which should 
not. 

I believe it is pertinent and signifi- 
cant to point out that the two committees 
in question were the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and the Committee on 
Small Business, of which the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] was the 
chairman. I believe it is significant to 
point out that since he has been re- 
placed on the Small Business Commit- 
tee by another chairman that commit- 
tee now has only one contract over and 
above its regular staff. 

I believe it is also significant to point 
out that that committee had when the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
was chairman of it 28 employees, which 
now have been cut down to 20. 

I believe it is also significant to point 
out that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, before the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] became chairman, 
asked for and got from the Committee 
on House Administration the sum of 
$5,000 over and above its 10 regular em- 
ployees. I believe it might be significant 
that the Committee on House Admin- 
istration gave the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman], his first 2 years 
as chairman, a figure of around $400,- 
000 over and above his 10 employees. 

I believe it is also significant that 
he has escalated that staff from 10 em- 
ployees to not the 23 he told us the other 
day, but to 38 employees. When he 
came in before my committee, when we 
were querying him on these contracts, 
he said he had 23 employees. 

Now, where did I get the figure of 38? 
I got it from the payroll of April 30 of 
this year. 

Now, the only quarrel between the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
and myself is that if he wants to in- 
vestigate the Federal Reserve Board it 
would seem that these 38 employees 
which he has under his jurisdiction 
would be ample and adequate to do that 
job. 

As a matter of fact, in Mr. PATMAN’S 
conversation before the subcommittee 
and in a letter which he sent to all mem- 
bers of the House Administration Com- 
mittee he did not say anything about 
these people investigating the Federal 
Reserve Board, which he told the news- 
paper he was being hindered from doing. 

It is said we turned him down on mak- 
ing a study of bank management suc- 
cession and the market for bank stock, at 
a cost of $6,000. I submit to you that the 
matter of bank management succession, 
under a free enterprise system, is none of 
of Mr. Parman’s business. That is up to 
the individual bank. Whenever a presi- 
dent dies, or whenever a cashier dies, I 
presume another one is hired, or some- 
one is promoted from within. So far as 
the market for bank stock is concerned, 
if any of you have tried to buy any, you 
know there is an adequate market, be- 
cause there is hardly any of it for sale. 

We just did not beileve that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PaTMAN] made an 
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adequate case for putting a couple of 
people on the payroll—not on the pay- 
roll, actually, for it was to allow a con- 
tract for $3,000, to write some kind of 
report which later he would ask us to 
print at Government expense, with the 
seal or imprimatur, you might say, of 
the Congress on it, to be put out as some 
kind of gospel about bank stock and 
bank management, 

Mr. Par AN, according to this article in 
the Post—I am sure, from what I gather, 
he talked to this reporter—alleges that 
he is being hampered, as I said, in his 
investigation of the “Fed.” That is what 
they callit. Iam really not that familiar 
with it. I do not know anybody on the 
Federal Reserve Board. If I ever met any 
of them, it escapes my attention. They 
call it the “Fed,” and he says we are try- 
ing to hamper him in investigating it. 

He goes further and says that we made 
an unreasonable request from him, that 
is, that he get the minority of his com- 
mittee, the minority side, to agree to 
this. That was not the request at all. 
The request was that he get a majority 
of his committee. We asked the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KILBURN], the 
ranking minority member, to come there, 
and he did, and he said that he knew 
nothing about this. I made it my busi- 
ness to talk to the two ranking Demo- 
crats, and they told me that they knew 
nothing about it. So that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman’s] allegation 
that we are trying to thwart him in his 
duly ordained rights is no more true than 
that we are trying to thwart any other 
chairman who must come before this 
subcommittee and tell us, if he wants 
to enter into a contract with someone, 
how much it is going to cost and what 
the man will do and for what duration 
it will be. Then we either say, “OK, en- 
ter into it,” or “Do not enter into it.” 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa, who is a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. 

Mr.KYL. I want to concur completely 
in what the gentleman from Ohio said. 
In fact, I want to be a little more bru- 
tally frank than he has chosen to be. 
I do not know anything about any in- 
vestigation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem by this committee. I have stead- 
fastly refused to go along with any ad- 
ditional contracts for the committee of 
the gentleman from Texas for the simple 
reason that none of the committee ever 
knows what any of the staff members 
is doing, where he is or why he is there, 
and because in the past the gentleman 
from Texas has used this device to build 
a little empire for himself carrying on 
operations for his individual benefit, ap- 
parently, because at least no other mem- 
ber of the committee has ever known 
what was going on in this committee 
activity. If a case can be made for any 
consultant, this Committee on House 
Administration will be glad to consider 
it. It should be noted, I think, that there 
are two chairmen of committees in the 
House who have used this technique to 
a large extent. One of them, as I re- 
member it, had 36 such contracts and 
another one had 42. It should be noted 
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all the rest of the committees of the 
House combined did not have anywhere 
near this many consultants on their com- 
mittee staffs. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. HAYS. I appreciate the remarks 
of the gentleman from Iowa, who, as I 
say, is a minority member of this sub- 
committee and also sits on the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am unable to under- 
stand, I will say to the gentleman, why 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
should go out and contract for services. 
I have here a list of the committee em- 
ployees, and I find at least 12 employees 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency who are paid at least $18,000 a year. 
As a matter of fact, all but 1 of the 12 
are paid $18,884.97. This is a pretty lush 
payroll, I would say to the gentleman 
from Ohio, and I cannot understand 
why, with this kind of a payroll—and 
there are some 40 employees—I cannot 
understand why the chairman of the 
committee would go out and hire con- 
tract employees. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr, Speaker, I agree with 
the gentleman, and, as I said earlier, 
when the gentleman from Texas was the 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, that committee had 32 
contracts in the 87th Congress, outside 
its regular staff, which I think was an- 
other 28 people. Now, under the chair- 
manship of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Evins] in this Congress, they 
have exactly 1 contract, not 32, and 
that was approved by this committee. 
They have 20 regular staff employees 
and not 28. Since the Record ought to 
be complete, I would point out in the 
88th Congress the contracts are as fol- 
lows: the Committee on Armed Services 
has one; the Committee on Banking and 
Currency has two that have been ap- 
proved; the Committee on the District 
of Columbia has two; the Committee on 
Government Operations has three; the 
Committee on the Judiciary has four; 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has one; the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service has three; 
and the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics has four. 

As to those, I might say the chairman 

came in on each and every one of them, 
which is something that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] has resented 
doing. At least, he told me he resented 
having to come in. He said it demeaned 
him. 
The chairman of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics came in each 
time and said he had some specialist 
whom he wanted to do a job and told us 
what it was, and ke got an OK for the 
contract. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities leads the list in this year. They 
have had five. The Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee has had one; the Select Com- 
mittee on Government Research, one; 
and the Small Business Committee, one. 
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In the 87th Congress—and that is what 
caused this committee to be set up—the 
Education and Labor Committee had 23; 
the Select Committee on Export Control 
had 19; the Select Committee on Small 
Business, which was then the gentleman 
from Texas’ [Mr. Patman] committee, 
had 32. The Banking and Currency 
Committee, of which he was not then 
chairman, had one contract. 

I just resent completely the insinua- 
tions in this article which the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] inspired that I 
am somehow or other a member of 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. I certainly do not feel 
the gentleman is justified in saying that 
I inspired the article. It is absolutely 
untrue. 

Mr. HAYS. Well, did you talk to the 
reporter? 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not talk to him. 
I knew nothing about it. I knew noth- 
ing about the editorial. I was not con- 
sulted. 

Mr.HAYS. Did your staff talk to him? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. HAYS. I think you had better 
find out what your staff is doing. 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman 
retracts his statement that it was in- 
spired by the gentleman from Texas, be- 
cause it is absolutely untrue. 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman says he 
did not inspire it, I take his word for it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I say that. I think 
the gentleman should not have made 
the statement. 

Mr. HAYS. I say to you that you had 
better find out what that 38-man staff 
of yours is doing, because they talked 
to the reporter; some of them did. He 
did not suck this out of his teeth. He 
did not come up with these so-called al- 
legations from just nowhere. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman 
brought up the 

Mr. HAYS. Just a minute; are you 
asking me to yield or are you making a 
speech? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am asking you to 
yield. 

Mr. HAYS. Is it not true that I noti- 
fied you that I was going to do this? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. Did you notify 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KILBURN], too? 

Mr. HAYS. No, I did not. I was not 
going to talk about the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KILBURN] so I did not 
notify him. Is it not true that you have 
30 minutes following me? 

Mr. PATMAN. I certainly have. 

Mr. HAYS. Do you expect to yield to 
me at that time? 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly, if it has to 
do with something appropriate and 
timely on the subject that I will be 
discussing. 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. These contracts about 
small business, I never heard that men- 
tioned until the other day in the gentle- 
man’s committee; I never heard of it 
before. I never heard of any complaint 
about it. When were those contracts 
made? 


June 23 


Mr. HAYS. The gentleman was 
chairman of the committee and he en- 
tered into the contracts. He signed 
them. 

Mr.PATMAN. That was over a period 
of years. 

Mr. HAYS. I am talking about the 
87th Congress, 32 contracts. 

Mr. PATMAN. But what is wrong 
with them? Did the Government fail to 
get value received for them? 

Mr. HAYS. Nobody knows whether 
they did or did not. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is presumed that 
they did. 

Mr. HAYS. The House Administra- 
tion Committee and the chairman there- 
of thought that these things were com- 
ing too rapidly, there were too many of 
them, and he set up this committee to 
screen them. 

Mr. PATMAN. There was no com- 
plaint made to me. 

Mr. HAYS. I made complaints to you, 
plenty of them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Just the other day 
you did. 

Mr. HAYS. No, over a period of the 
last year. 

Mr. PATMAN. I never heard a word 
about it. The gentleman cannot show a 
thing wrong with any of them. I chal- 
lenge him to show anything wrong with 
any of the contracts. 

Mr, HAYS. Do you want to tell us 
about some of the people you have under 
contract? 

Mr. PATMAN. You thought it up, 
so you better show something that is 
wrong. 

Mr. HAYS. I would like you to tell 
us something that they did. Do you 
want me to read off some of them and 
tell us what they did with the money? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is incidental. 
Nobody has ever charged me with doing 
anything wrong. 

Mr. HAYS. Nobody is charging you 
with doing anything wrong, but is it in- 
cidental that we may want to know what 
these people did that cost this money? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is water over 
the dam. That is years ago. 

Mr. HAYS. You do not want to tell 
us what they did? 

Mr. PATMAN. You make a charge 
and I will tell you pretty fast. 

Mr. HAYS. Ido not want to read off 
the whole list. You had one fellow in 
Washington under contract last year for 
a total of $14,000, on your Small Business 
Committee. And, you had Buddy 
Vaughan down in Texas on for a month 
for $1,500 and then another month for 
$1,500. I do not know whether he did 
any work or not. 

Mr. PATMAN. Wonderful work; 
value received. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I would like to comment 
on that. Iam sure if I put some people 
on the staff out in Ohio and I could get 
somebody around here to pay for them 
that they would do wonderful work and 
they might help get me elected. I do not 
know whether the Government would be 
getting value received. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further on the Buddy Vaughan 
deal? 

Mr. HAYS. No; you did not want to 
talk about it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will talk about it. I 
will let you know something about it. 

Mr. HAYS. I will yield to you in a 
minute. I am now yielding to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I believe the gentleman 
from Ohio has a legitimate question 
which he has directed to the gentleman 
from Texas when he asked him what 
these people did, because when he next 
came to the committee, he did not know 
that he had people stationed out in 
Cleveland doing work for his commit- 
tee and had to check the record to find 
out exactly what they were doing. He 
himself did not know what they were 
doing without looking up the record. 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, I had peo- 
ple in Cleveland doing the work and I 
knew all about it. If the gentleman had 
asked me the right question, I would 
have answered it. I answered every 
question asked. The Cleveland people 
did not last long. It lasted 30 to 60 days. 
However, it was a particular type work 
a required certain trained people to 

0. 

Mr. HAYS. This puts the matter 
pretty well in perspective. Instead of 
coming in and volunteering what he 
wants these people for, as every other 
chairman does, the gentleman says, “If 
you ask me the right question I will give 
you the answer.” In other words, pre- 
sumably, in order to find out what these 
people are going to do, we will have to 
employ a staff of investigators to go out 
and ascertain this so we will know the 
answers. 

I believe the gentleman is convicting 
himself. The more he talks, the more 
he is convicting himself. 

Mr. PATMAN. You know I am forth- 
right about these things. I tell you 
everything, and I am glad to do it. I 
have always done it. You will not find 
a thing wrong with those contracts, 
nothing. I challenge you to find some- 
thing wrong with them. You brought 
it up. You are charging me. Why do 
you not prove something? 

Mr. HAYS. I am just saying that 
there seems to be a couple of committees 
that had an excess number of contracts. 
We talked to the chairman of the other 
committee and told him if you want peo- 
ple on your payroll, you come in, as 
every other committee does, and get a 
resolution through the House to get t 
number more employees and then you 
put them on. But, it was very con- 
venient—it became very convenient not 
to have to go through that process of 
asking the House to approve them. You 
simply hire them and shoot them up to 
the House Administration Committee 
for it to approve them willy-nilly, per se, 
and without any questions. 

I want you to have all the staff you 
need. But I think it is fair to point out, 
as I have pointed out, when you become 
chairman of a committee the numbers 
on the staff go up astronomically and 
when you cease to be chairman of the 
3 the numbers on the staff go 

own. 
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Some people around here have been 
unkind enough to say that the gentle- 
man has a proclivity for empire building. 
I would not say that. I will let the Rec- 
orp speak for itself. 

If the gentleman has a proclivity for 
empire building, why do you not build 
your empire in the same way that every- 
one else around here builds theirs? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Les, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PATMAN. Why does not the 
gentleman state the facts? When the 
gentleman from Texas has received 
a certain appropriation—authorization 
and appropriation—for so much money, 
he can spend that as chairman of the 
committee either of two ways. 

Last year, 1963, no contracts at all 
were allowed. Beginning this year, con- 
tracts, we were told, would be allowed. 
We made some. Here is the reason they 
are important. We could put them on 
the payroll or we could have a contract. 
In dealing with these people, you know, 
economists and people like that who 
have a special knowledge of matters 
which we are investigating, they are em- 
ployed. It is awfully difficult to get 
them. We are in competition with foun- 
dations, with banks, and with all kinds 
of organizations. You just cannot 
hardly get them. 

Mr. HAYS. What you are really say- 
ing—— 

Mr. PATMAN. You get some part 
time and then contract the other. 

Mr. HAYS. What you are really say- 
ing is you are trying to get around a con- 
flict of interest by doing this. 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. HAYS. The committee does not 
give you this money to spend as you see 
fit 


Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYS. The committee says you 
can enter into contracts. 

I might say the committee did not 
make this rule to be nasty. The com- 
mittee is doing this because it is required 
to do it by the United States Code, which 
says in section 72(b) of section 95: 

No payment from the contingency fund, 
regardless of how many contracts were 
entered into, can be paid without the ap- 
proval of the House Administration Com- 
mittee. 


The chairman of the House Adminis- 
tration Committee simply felt like he 
was signing a lot of authorizations he 
did not know anything about. I think 
it has been for the good of the Congress 
that we have cut down on these con- 
tracts. 

As far as going out and hiring an 
economist or anybody else to write a 10- 
page paper on bank management suc- 
cession or market for bank stocks for 
$3,000, it seems to me like you could get 
some of these high-priced experts of the 
kind the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] mentioned, on your staff to do 
this. 

Another thing that has come to the 
attention of the committee and received 
complaints from both the majority and 
minority is that the gentleman from 
Texas hires these people who agree with 
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his views, pays them out of committee 
funds, then brings them before the com- 
mittee as expert witnesses. If you want 
to have a hearing on bank management 
succession, I will tell you how to do it at 
no cost to the Government. You set up 
this hearing, you subpoena the doctor, 
you let him tell the story before the 
committee giving him his witness fees 
and per diem and send him home, and 
you have the story for $50 instead of 
$3,000. And he would be a more reliable 
witness because he would not be paid to 
say what somebody wants him to say. 

I agree with you that the Federal Re- 
serve should be amenable to the wishes 
of whatever administration is in, but 
that does not say I agree to every con- 
tract that you send up as long as I am 
chairman of this subcommittee unless 
you can prove that it has a value and 
purpose, and you are going to do a job. 

As far as economists are concerned, it 
is like when I went back to my university 
after some years to make a speech, I 
asked about my old professor of econom- 
ics. He was not a young man when I was 
there, and I knew he must be at least 
85 years old. And they said: 

He is not only still living, but he is teach- 
ing economics. He retired, there was a 
shortage, and we brought him back, and he 
is still giving the same 10 questions in final 
cng ea that he gave when you were 

ere. 


I said: 

That is odd. Have not the students caught 
on to the fact he gives the same 10 ques- 
tions? 


I was told: 


Yes, they know it, but he changes the 
answers every year. 


I do not know exactly what you have 
when you get an economist to write a 
paper for you at Government expense to 
the extent of $3,000. 

I might say one other thing. Although 
I might agree with the gentleman on his 
theory about the Federal Reserve Board 
being more responsive to the money 
policies of the Government, that may be 
the only place that the gentleman and 
I agree on money matters. I served on 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency with the gentleman. There are 
many organizations in this country. For 
example, there is one called the CSA. I 
thought that stood for Confederate 
States of America, but it stands, I under- 
stand, for constitutional something or 
other. They say I am a flaming liberal, 
but I suppose everything is relative. I 
am not quite as liberal on money as the 
gentleman from Texas. I really believe 
when you contract a bill you have to pay 
it. I do not agree with his principles on 
money management which seems to be 
summed up from his numerous and 
lengthy speeches that when the Govern- 
ment needs any money start the printing 
press. I do not represent that policy 
which went through a couple of cam- 
paigns. In fact, my party had a stand- 
ard-bearer who wanted to more or less 
espouse that philosophy, but instead of 
printing it he wanted to coin them. We 
did not get very far with that. I really 
do not think it is a very popular theory 
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even among the people who are debtors, 
and I happen to be one of them. 

I have to carry a pretty big roll of 
money now when I buy groceries but I 
do not want to have to use a wheel- 
barrow. 

So, if the gentleman has any people 
he wants to put under contract, as long 
as I am chairman of this subcommittee 
and he can come in and show they are 
going to do a job, and there is a need 
for them, and his staff of 38 people, 
which has escalated from 10 to 38, can- 
not do the job, we will give him a fair 
hearing and we will give him permis- 
sion to put them on. But until he does 
convince that committee, I am not going 
to be browbeaten by newspapers, by edi- 
torials, by the gentleman or anybody 
else, and he should have known better 
after 16 years than to try to bend me 
to his will in that fashion. 


COMMITTEE STAFF MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
expecting to hear some definite charge 
made against me as chairman of different 
committees. 

In 1941 I sponsored the resolution to 
set up a Small Business Committee of the 
House. The week before Pearl Harbor 
the Honorable Sam Rayburn, the great 
beloved Speaker of this House, appointed 
the first Committee on Small Business 
and he made me chairman of that com- 
mittee. I was chairman of that com- 
mittee from 1941 until the end of the 
87th Congress, except for the two Con- 
gresses which were under the control of 
the Republicans. They were the 81st 
and 83d only. 

During that time I believe you will find 
that our committee consistently turned 
back at the end of the year more money 
than any committee of this House. We 
turned back $25,000, $50,000, and even 
more per year. We were so careful with 
the expenditure of funds given to us that 
it was common knowledge that we would 
spend it only for a good purpose and we 
would return the remainder. We built 
up a good reputation that way. 

I never heard of any criticism of a 
contract until the other day in a com- 
mittee in which two members were sit- 
ting, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kyu]. The gentleman from Iowa men- 
tioned contracts. I never heard them 
mentioned in a critical way before. To- 
day I challenged the gentleman from 
Ohio to bring out any contract in which 

wrong was done or where the 
Government lost money or a contract 
that I should not have approved as 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman can 
present such a contract. 

Mr. HAYS. I do not charge—— 

Mr. PATMAN. I asked you if you can 
present a contract on which I have done 
something wrong. 

Mr. HAYS. I am not saying anything 
was done wrong, I am saying nothing was 
done for the money, that is all. 

Mr. PATMAN. It was done. Every- 
one was pleased but the gentleman from 
Ohio, and as a kind of afterthought, Iam 
afraid, that he is not pleased. I think 
he has been pleased before. 

CONTRACTS PREFERABLE 


The gentleman said that he asked that 
the committee be consulted about these 
contracts. First let me explain to you 
about the contracts. It is always better 
to have people who cannot work for you 
the whole year, month in and month out, 
under contract. That is better than put- 
ting them on the payroll. If I did not 
have a contract I would have to put them 
on the payroll, but you have wastage 
that way. You have waste of funds, be- 
cause you cannot keep them employed 
all the time. But by having a contract 
they are committed to do a definite thing 
at a definite time at a certain amount. 
You save a lot of money by contract. 
That is the reason the gentleman’s com- 
mittee recognized contracts as a good 
way. There are certain instances where 
it is in the interest of the public and of 
the general welfare to use contracts. 
That is the only time I use them. When 
I filed these contracts I did not hear a 
word from him. I sent one after an- 
other; not even an acknowledgment was 
received. 

SAVINGS AND LOAN LEGISLATION 


Not until there was a savings and 
loan bill coming up here, on February 17, 
and the gentleman came charging back 
at me just like a bully saying, “Don’t take 
that bill up.” And he was very em- 
phatic saying, “Don’t take that bill up. 
It will hurt the banks. Don’t take that 
bill up.” 

I said, “I am going to take it up.” 
And he said, “I will object. I will ob- 
ject.” I said, “Object—that is your 
privilege.” I went ahead and took the 
bill up. The gentleman objected. But 
one objection did not do any good. That 
was on February 17. 

Mr. HAYS. Is the gentleman talking 
about me? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am talking about 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. All I can say is—you are 
completely senile or you do not know the 
truth when you see it. I never said any 
such thing to you, and you must know it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, the members of 
the committee were there and my staff 
and they remember it. It was no half- 
way business. It was not even close. The 
gentleman had blood in his eyes. He did 
not want that done It will hurt the 
banks.“ 

DEMANDED MINORITY CONCURRENCE 


Of course, the gentleman probably has 
another afterthought on that. Then I 
asked the gentleman about these con- 
tracts. He said, What about CLARENCE 
KILBURN?” I said, “Well, I cannot ask 
CLARENCE KILBURN.” He is a mighty fine 
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man. He is the ranking minority mem- 
ber, but he is against these investigations 
we are conducting—the Democratic 
members. He is not agreeing to any- 
thing. He went before the committee 
in the early part of this Congress and 
asked them not to give us anything. He 
is against any bill. 

Why ask me to ask CLARENCE’s ap- 
proval? So I went to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] and he said, “No, 
call on the ranking minority member.” 
In order to refresh the gentleman’s 
memory, these contracts were turned 
down back in March. I was never 
notified. 

Mr. HAYS. Yes, you were. 

Mr.PATMAN. Not one bit. 

Mr. HAYS. Oh, yes, you were notified 
about it. You were told in the commit- 
tee and it hit like a bomb. You have 
forgotten about it. I am telling you, you 
had better have somebody with you to 
keep your memory straight because you 
do not seem to have any. 

Mr. PATMAN. Wait just a moment. 
I believe my memory is good and straight 
and I know better in some instances be- 
cause the gentleman was there—charg- 
ing at me right back there. Of course, 
ordinarily I would have been intimidated. 
Wait, just a minute now. I am not yield- 
ing right now. Of oourse, I had the 
Sergeant at Arms back here and the 
Doorkeeper with the mace up there and 
all that gave me courage and I stood my 
ground—I did not yield. I was not in- 
timidated. The gentleman’s main beef 
is to say that some people are senile. I 
did not accuse the gentleman of that, 
I did not say the gentleman was senile 
by any means. 

Mr. HAYS. I cannot remember things 
you make up out of whole cloth—you 
would not expect me to; would you? 

Mr. PATMAN. Take this organiza- 
tion that has the initials “PHP,” meaning 
past his peak. Some people qualify to 
join that at about 30 years or 40 years 
or 50 years of age. It does not depend 
simply on age as it does on other things. 
I want to refresh the gentleman's mem- 
ory. It is in the record. This is not 
WRIGHT Patman talking. This is the 
gentleman’s own committee. These 
minutes say: 

The Special Subcommittee on Contracts 
March 10, 1964. The contracts requested by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency list 
as follows were denied. There is one for 
$1,000 and one for $4,000 and one for $5,000. 


This is your language: 

The subcommittee agreed if Chairman 
PaTMAN and ranking minority Member 
KILBURN appeared jointly before the Special 
Subcommittee on Contracts and be in full 
agreement upon the request, further consid- 
eration would be given by the subcommittee. 


Now here the gentleman was contra- 
dicting himself. He asked me to have 
a majority of the committee over there 
to agree. 

Then you only asked me for the rank- 
ing minority member to agree with me. 
This is the gentleman’s writing—not my 
writing. 

Mr. HAYS. Yes, that is the whole 
committee that decided that and you 
said you did not know anything about it. 
Now you are saying you were notified. 
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In other words, I do not think anything 
you say today can have very much sub- 
stance. 

Mr. PATMAN. What was that—No- 
vember, that was the last time? 

Mr. HAYS. No, you were notified in 
March. You had the date on that. 

Mr. PATMAN. I lost sight of the date. 
There is some more to that. But let us 
go ahead. Anyway, the gentleman said, 
“Clear it with CLARENCE.” I am not go- 
ing to say anything derogatory to my 
good and distinguished and esteemed 
friend, CLARENCE KILBURN. 

I am not going to violate the rules of 
this House, but I am going to talk about 
Statesman Hays and I am going to talk 
about Banker Hays. You see, the gentle- 
man has two hats; one of them for Bank- 
er Hays and one of them for Statesman 
Hays. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KILBURN] has two hats. He has a states- 
man’s hat. He is a wonderful gentle- 
man and everything else as a statesman, 
but he has another hat, a banker’s hat. 
I am going to talk about both of them as 
bankers, in order to bring this thing out. 

Who is CLARENCE? You have heard it 
said, “Clear it with Sidney, clear it with 
Sidney.” This is “Clear it with CLAR- 
ENCE.” Now, who is CLARENCE? 

Mr. GROSS. Who said, “Clear it with 
Sidney”? 

Mr. PATMAN. 
CLARENCE İS. 

CLARENCE is one of the owners of the 
largest holding company in the East— 
the largest holding company in the 
East, Marine Midland. They have 200 
banks in New York State, run by a little 
handful of bankers in Dover, Del. 

You know, it used to be, in times 
gone by, that these 200 different com- 
munities and little towns had their own 
separate little banks. But now there is 
the great Marine Midland, and Banker 
KILBURN was in on that. They go in and 
buy them out, or in different ways, get 
charge of them. 

Now, then, those 200 banks and those 
200 communities do not have 200 presi- 
dents and 200 chairmen of the board 
and boards of directors of local people 
who walk around with pride, who have 
something to point to—a great bank in 
their community, with the people look- 
ing up to them. But after the great 
Marine Midland moves in, with the 
“Bosses” over in Dover, Del., they pull 
the strings and tell them what to do. 
You know they are no longer free. They 
are no longer free. They are stooges. 
They are puppets. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not yield right 
now. 


I will tell you who 


NO CLEARANCE 

They are puppets. They are abso- 
lutely puppets. I do not believe in that 
kind of holding company deal, and I 
am not going to clear anything in the 
public interest with one who has spent 
his lifetime doing that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is referring to a Member 
of the House who is not present and who 
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apparently has not been notified he was 
to be referred to. 

Mr. PATMAN. I believe the gentle- 
man might have something there. That 
is the reason why I asked the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] if he did not 
notify him. 

Mr. GROSS. Why did you not tell 
him? 

Mr. PATMAN. I thought they were 


working together pretty well. They 
agree together. 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. They agree together 
when we have committee meetings. I 
did not invite the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KILBURN] the other day. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. The gentleman is referring to a 
Member who is not present, and admits 
he did not tell him he would attack him 
this afternoon. 

Mr. PATMAN. I believe the gentle- 
man has something there. I will leave 
CLARENCE off. I like CLARENCE, anyway. 
I am going to make a special speech on 
CLARENCE. He has it coming to him, 
because he has been putting things in 
the Recorp time after time, claiming I 
was a laughingstock in these investiga- 
tions and claiming everything was 
wrong, when absolutely nothing was 
wrong. I am going to make a special 
speech on CLARENCE, and I am going to 
ask him to be here. I thought the gen- 
tleman had asked him to be here, be- 
cause he usually asked him to be here. 

Mr. HAYS. I had not. 

Mr. PATMAN. He had him there at 
our hearing. I thought he would. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? He has referred to me 
several times. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAYS. First I wish to point out 
that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FRIEDEL] is present. Every time a 
chairman comes before our committee 
we ask him to bring the ranking minority 
member of the committee with him. 
This is not unique. 

Mr. PATMAN. This is an exceptional 
case. 

Mr. HAYS. Let me plead with the 
gentleman to proceed. I did not know 
he would refer to the gentleman from 
New York’s (Mr. KILBURN] wealth, yet 
the gentleman talks about how much 
he is worth. 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not say how 
much he is worth. 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman is going 
to compare me, with my little 4 percent 
interest in a bank, with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KILBURN], it would 
be too embarrassing. I kind of got a 
“kick” about that piece in the paper 
which said, “a hierarchy of powerful 
bankers.” I think if that gets to my 
bank at home—and I am going to see 
it does—the bank may take on a little 
more stature. 

Mr. PATMAN. It would take on a 
little more stature. 

I do not yield further. 

Mr. HAYS. Ido not want the gentle- 
man to humiliate me by showing how 
poor Iam. 
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Mr. PATMAN. No. The gentleman 
is able to take care of himself. You 
know, if our country, if our Republic, 
ever falls, conflict of interest is going to 
be the principal contributing factor that 
caused it to fall. Conflict of interest, my 
friends, in Government in any category, 
I mean. I am not specifying anyone. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr.PATMAN. Iam not yielding now. 
I am going to answer the gentleman. I 
have a right to talk a little, too. 

Mr. HAYS. You talked on about half 
of my time. 

Mr. PATMAN. No. Iam not yielding 
right now. 

Mr. HAYS. Idid not think you would. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is on 
the committee. He is right about it. He 
served on the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, coming on in 1952, and 
commenced immediately wanting bank 
charters. Bank charters. Every time 
the Comptroller of the Currency was 
there or anyone else, he wanted bank 
charters. You know, finally he got one, 
on December 5. He made application in 
May 1953 and got one on December 5, 
and got two bank charters. So he is 
head of two national banks, and he is 
right. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman had better 
stop right there, or I will have his words 
taken down, because I am not the head 
of two national banks. We do not have 
two charters. You had better either 
stick to the facts, or you will stop talk- 
ing; one or the other. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
neg his own words, I cannot help 

at. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
suspend. Both gentlemen will suspend. 

Mr. HAYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will not yield until 
I finish my statement. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests 
that the rules are established as the law 
of the House and the Chair is not pass- 
ing at this time on any question in con- 
nection with the rules, but the Chair 
suggests that there has been a very close 
approach in more than one way or two 
ways to a violation of the rules. The 
Chair suggests that the gentleman from 
Texas proceed in order and, if he yields, 
that the gentleman from Ohio make his 
observations in order. 

Will the gentleman from Texas yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not, Mr. Speaker, 
I respectfully decline to yield at this 
point. 

I want to tell something about those 
bank charters. The gentleman got 
them. That is one main bank and then 
a branch bank in the county seat town. 
He has been, of course, the chairman of 
the board. That is a very fine and high 
position, and I commend him for being 
the head of a bank in his hometown. It 
is wonderful. I assume it is his home- 
town. I do not even know that. But I 
have the record of this bank here. 

Now, going back to the savings and 
loan question, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays] did not like the savings and 
loans. He does not like them. All right. 
Now, this bank—I cannot tell whether it 
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is a savings and loan or a commercial 
bank to save my life, but here is what it 
is. The Citizens National Bank of 
Flushing, Ohio. It has total deposits of 
$2.7 million. That is the statement of 
that bank, and it is in the county seat. 

Mr. HAYS. Your statement is not 
right to start with, but go ahead. 

Mr. PATMAN. I got it from the lat- 
est report. 

Mr. HAYS. You did not get it from 
the latest report, or it would not be that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Anyway, the figures, 
the absolute figures, do not mean too 
much, 

Mr. HAYS. I think that is the most 
accurate statement you have made today. 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam talking about the 
ratio, and that is the reason why I said 
the absolute figures do not mean very 
much. But Iam not yielding to the gen- 
tleman now. If he will take his seat, 
then I will proceed, and I will yield to him 
later on. Take a seat. That is right. 
Now, then, be a good boy now and sit 
down. Sit down. 

THE REAL ISSUE—CONTROL OF MONETARY POWER 

You see, he has brought all kinds of 
smokescreens in here to obscure the 
issue. Bringing up all these contracts— 
that is not part of the issue at all. The 
issue is who is going to run this coun- 
try. A few men in New York, or will 
the Congress have something to do with 
it? Thatis the issue. The way he starts 
out reminds me of down in our country 
where we take great pride in having fox 
dogs for fox hunting. Now and then we 
have a community fox hunt and every 
fellow brings his good dogs and gets them 
in the fox hunt, and they go out after the 
fox when they shoot the gun. You know, 
we have cottontail rabbits down there, 
too, and we have coons and we have pos- 
sums and everything else. Sometimes 
a cottontail rabbit will run across the fox 
trail ahead of the hounds and some 
hounds are foolish enough to take off 
after that cottontail rabbit. Of course, 
they are never in another fox chase, be- 
cause the owners get rid of them right 
away, because they cannot stay on the 
trail. They cannot stay on the trail, 
that is, on the fox trail. They cannot 
stay on the fox trail. That is the way it 
is here. We are on a certain trail. We 
are investigating the Federal Reserve 
banking system. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield now? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not now; sit down 
now; be good and sit down. I am not 
yielding. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. PATMAN. We are investigating 
the Federal Reserve banking system. I 
will yield to the gentleman when I have 
finished. Take your turn; I took my 
turn when I asked you to yield. 

Mr. HAYS. And I yielded to you sev- 
eral times. 

Mr. PATMAN. You yielded to me 
when you wanted to. When I want to 
yield to you, I will yield to you. 

Mr. HAYS. Then on another day I 
will get a special order. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is the way to 
do it. 
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THE BANE STATEMENT 


Now, there are $700,000 of demand de- 
posits. How much are the time deposits? 
Two million dollars. In other words, 74 
percent of the deposits of this bank are 
time deposits. You are hiring your 
money, paying for it. I venture to say 
that you do not find many banks in the 
entire Nation in that condition—74 per- 
cent—that is more like “savings and 
loan” while the bank part is only 26 per- 
cent. So you cannot tell whether this is 
a “savings and loan” or a commercial 
bank, because most of it is “savings and 
loan.” Therefore I say that you should 
not be against the “savings and loan” 
because your own bank indicates that it is 
more “savings and loan” than it is a 
commercial bank. 

Now, the gentleman, after he got these 
charters, got off the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which is his privilege. 
I am not saying that he should have 
stayed on. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. In the first place, the first 
charter—and I had this put to me in a 
campaign; they said, “Did you use po- 
litical influence to get the charter?” I 
said, “All the political influence that I 
as a Democrat had in the Eisenhower 
administration.” The permit for the 
branch bank was gotten about 2 years 
ago and I have not been on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee for 8 years. 
So you should have known that, if you 
bothered to look at the record at all. As 
far as the amount of money that is on 
time deposits is concerned—you are sup- 
posed to be an expert on banks, although 
most people in the country think you 
are more of an enemy than an expert— 
nearly every bank in a little town in the 
State of Ohio or in the United States has 
more time deposits than commercial de- 
posits. And you know it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Not 74 percent; not 
any that has 74 percent of time deposits. 

Mr. HAYS. There is one right next 
door to us. 

Mr. PATMAN. No, that is 70 percent. 
I happen to have that one here. 

Mr. HAYS. That is a big difference, 
is it not—4 percent difference? 

Mr. PATMAN. The banks are going 
out of the banking business up there. 

Mr. HAYS. No, they are not going out 
of the banking business. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is, the ARA 
counties. This is one of the first coun- 
ties that qualified under ARA. 

Mr. HAYS. That is right. 

Mr. PATMAN. Why? The banks 
would not make loans to farmers; the 
banks would not make loans to small 
businessmen. They have just gone out 
of the banking business. 

Mr. HAYS. The amount of deposits 
that a bank has is no indication of how 
many loans they make to small business 
people. Even as chairman of the Bank- 
ink and Currency Committee you cannot 
get that information, so you are talking 
about something you do not know any- 
thing about. You cannot own a bank 
outside of your own county in Ohio. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have yielded longer 
than I intended. You can tell them 
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about that in your own time. 
get plenty of time here. 
CONGRESS HAS BEEN ASLEEP 


The question here is, Mr. Speaker, that 
for the last 50 years the Congress has 
been a great big Rip Van Winkle, asleep, 
absolutely asleep. I am not attacking 
any Member of Congress. I would have 
to attack myself if I did and I certainly 
do not want to attack myself or any 
other Member of Congress. I have 
never served in any body—and I served 
in the Legislature of Texas and with a 
lot of fine people; and I have served here 
for 36 years with a lot of fine people—I 
am not going to attack a one of the Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans, unless they attack 
me. Of course, if they attack me, I 
have got to defend myself. 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to this 
Federal Reserve System, the last 50 years 
Congress has been looking the other way 
and the bankers have been playing for 
keeps. They have been getting what 
they wanted. 

What has happened during those 50 
years? The Federal Reserve System 
originally was 12 autonomous regional 
banks; regional banks they were and 
connected together; Mr. Woodrow Wil- 
son, the President, said when Mr. Carter 
Glass went down there to see him with 
Mr. Warburg and other prominent New 
York bankers—fine gentlemen they 
were—Mr. Carter Glass said: 

Mr. President, these gentlemen believe they 
know more about money than anyone in the 
United States and they feel like this Federal 
Reserve Act should be written to where all 
the resources would be together and that 
they would be on the boards to help fix in- 
terest rates and the volume of money; they 
know more about it than anyone. 


Then President Wilson looked at each 
one of them carefully and he said: 

Which one of you gentlemen would have 
me put presidents of railroads on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to fix rail- 
road freight rates and passenger rates? 


Well, Mr. Speaker, the report is that 
they looked at one another and they 
talked about the weather and they finally 
slunk out and they have never pursued 
that course any more. But the truth is 
Mr. Wilson had his way, 12 separate 
banks. Then, of course, the bankers did 
not like it. They fought it, they fought 
it hard. And, you know, in this body 
there are very few Republicans who 
voted for it. They voted against the 
original Federal Reserve Act. Only three 
Republicans in the Senate voted for it. 
They were against it because there were 
no bankers on the board to help fix in- 
terest rates and the volume of money. 


BANKERS GAINED CONTROL OF FIELD 


They went ahead though, those 12 
banks—New York did not have charge— 
but in 1923, without sanction of law, 
without permission, they organized an 
unofficial steering committee of five 
members, bankers, and they got these 12 
banks to agree that all business of the 
open market, that is, buying and selling 
Government bonds, would be done in a 
New York bank. They agreed to that, 
but it was unofficial; it was not legal, 
they were not secure, but they could see 
a little gleam of hope that they could 
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get charge of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem that way. Then, the MacFadden Act 
came on the floor of this House in 1927 
and they got that 20-year limit taken 
out of the Federal Reserve Act and made 
it permanent succession, permanent 
charter, because they could see they were 
getting charge of it. 

Then in 1933 when we were on our 
backs in a depression and everyone was 
voting for anything—Members of Con- 
gress were doing so to get us out of the 
depression. They got up a bill, the 1933 
act, which put the private bankers back 
on these boards and they got it through 
so fast it would make your head swim, in 
both bodies, and all of the Republicans 
voted for it at the time. Why? Because 
bankers were on the boards and they 
were going to fix interest rates. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not yield now. I 
have got to finish my story. 

Mr. HAYS. How many Republicans 
were in Congress in 1933? I do not 
normally defend them, but there were 
not very many. 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam getting up to you. 
You will be reached. I will reach you in 
just a minute. 

The 1933 act was written perfectly; 
what did it do? They had 12 bankers on 
the board, advisory, and the Federal 
Reserve Board could not do anything 
unless they told it to. During those 2 
years they did not get very good coopera- 
tion out of the board. So they did not 
have it 100 percent like they wanted it. 

Then in 1935 they got up another bill 
and they got it perfect this time. They 
got the bankers back on the board from 
here on out to help fix interest rates and 
the volume of money, and since then 
they caused depressions every few years. 
They were manmade depressions. They 
squeeze people out of business. They 
destroy people’s values and create de- 
pressions every few years. 

BANKING COMMITTEE A WATCHDOG OF MONEY 
POLICY 

Mr. Speaker, we have the longest 
period right now without any depression 
that we have had in a long time. Some 
people think, Mr. Hays, that our com- 
mittee is entitled to some credit because 
if we had not been after them with a 
sharp stick, they might have caused a 
depression before now. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Wait until I get to you. 

Mr. HAYS. Let me ask a question 
right here. 

Mr. PATMAN. Not now. Wait until 
I finish this part. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 15 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. There are three other 
special orders following the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Excuse me. I did not 
know that. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I cannot yield. I only 
have 5 minutes left. 

Now, then, when these banks got in 
that position, the New York bank was 
running the show. The members of the 
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Federal Reserve Board have a meeting 
every 3 weeks. Who is at that meeting? 
Twelve banker representatives, seven 
public members. They meet in secret. 
They pass on whether or not we have 
good times or bad times, high interest or 
low interest. They are in secret. No- 
body knows what they are doing. They 
are not telling anybody. They refuse to 
tell anybody. They are having these 
secret meetings and their instructions 
are carried out in the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank. They have practically 
closed the other 11 banks. These other 
11 banks do not have anything to do 
except clear checks, which cost $140 mil- 
lion a year, as far as the public is con- 
cerned. They are not doing anything 
except making change. They are prac- 
tically closed at the discount window. 
There is not any of the 11 banks that 
know their condition until the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York wires them 
at the end of the business day as to what 
their position is. The gentlemen can- 
not deny that. The books are all kept 
right there in New York. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not yield for the 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MICHEL], is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. If all the things the gen- 
tleman from Texas has said about the 
Federal Reserve Board are true, and I 
have no way of knowing whether they 
are or not, I think this puts the issue of 
what this debate has been squarely be- 
fore you. Why does not the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
hold hearings where the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. KILBURN] and the mi- 
nority members can be present and ask 
questions, where the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Ratns] who said he never 
heard of these contracts, can be present? 
Why does he not hold hearings and 
bring this out? Why does he want to 
hire somebody to write a report which 
confirms his viewpoint? If they are do- 
ing what he says they are doing, I will 
be the first one to support him on legis- 
lation to correct it, and maybe if I sup- 
port him he will get a bill through for 
once in his life. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. For the information of 
the gentleman and the Members of the 
House, we have had hearings, not con- 
tinuously, but week after week, since 
January 21. We have had wonderful 
hearings, and we are going to make a re- 
port. That report will be made soon, and 
it will be in the public interest and it 
will help everybody. 

Mr. HAYS. And if he wants some 
extra printing done for his committee, 
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as chairman of the Printing Committee 
I will see that he gets it. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LINCOLN AND 
GOLDWATER 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the no- 
tions of morality and principle as applied 
to the civil rights bill now before this 
Congress present a real difficulty as they 
did to Abraham Lincoln facing the slay- 
ery issue. 

Lincoln was ready to give the slave 
States any possible guarantee that the 
Constitution should not be altered so as 
to take away their existing rights of self- 
government in the matter of slavery. He 
remained coldly aloof from the abolition- 
ist propaganda, feeling, it seems, that ag- 
itation in the free States against laws 
which existed constitutionally in the 
slave States was not only futile but im- 
proper. 

With all his power he dissuaded his 
more impulsive friends from lending any 
aid to forcible and unlawful proceed- 
ings in defense of freedom in Kansas. 
“The battle of freedom,” Lincoln ex- 
claimed in a vehement plea against radi- 
cal policy, “is to be fought out on prin- 
ciple.” If this is moderation, then Barry 
GOLDWATER is a moderate. 

In other words, Lincoln felt the sure 
way and the only way to combat slavery 
lay in the firm and the scrupulous asser- 
tion of principles which would carry the 
reason and the conscience of the people 
with them. The repeal of the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in the Territories was a 
defiance of such principles, but so too, in 
its way, was the disregard by abolition- 
ists of the rights convenanted to the 
slave States. 

This side of Lincoln’s doctrine is apt 
to jar upon us. It would have been un- 
usual indeed if the North had not bred 
abolitionists, and it requires some effort 
to sympathize with Lincoln's rigidly cor- 
rect feeling—sometimes harshly ex- 
pressed and sometimes apparently cold. 

Nor can we wonder that, when he was 
President and Civil War was raging, 
many good men in the North mistook 
him because he persisted in his respect 
for the rights of the slave States so long 
as there seemed to be a chance of saving 
the Union in that way. 

It was his primary business, he then 
said, to save the Union if he could: 

If I could save the Union by emancipat- 
ing all the slaves I would do so; if I could 
save it by emancipating none of them, I 
would do it; if I could save it by eman- 
cipating some and not others, I would do 
that too. 


However, his forbearance with slavery 
cost him real pain, and we misread both 
his policy as President and his character 
as a man if we fail to see that in the 
bottom of his mind he felt this for- 
bearance to be required by the morality 
which aroused him against the extension 
of the evil. 

A letter written August 25, 1855, to an 
old and dear friend, and slaveowner, 
Joshua Speed, points this out. Lincoln 
wrote in part: 

It is not fair for you to assume that I have 
no interest in a thing which has, and con- 
tinually exercises, the power to make me 
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miserable. You ought rather to appreciate 
how much the great body of the northern 
people do crucify their feelings, in order to 
maintain their loyalty to the Constitution 
and the Union. I do oppose the extension 
of slavery because my judgment and feelings 
so prompt me, and I am under no obligation 
to the contrary. If for this you and I must 
differ, differ we must. 


Lincoln added later on in the letter: 
When I was at Washington I voted for the 
Wilmot Proviso as good as 40 times. 


The proviso prohibited the extension 
of slavery in any territory to be an- 
nexed, and although Lincoln supported 
it while in Congress, it was always voted 
down. We note a constitutional argu- 
ment was involved. 

However, after Lincoln became Presi- 
dent he obviously did not view the is- 
sue in the same light as he did as a 
Member of Congress. He deliberately 
concentrated his mind, or, as his critics 
would have said, narrowed it down to 
the sole question of maintaining the 
Union, and was resolved to treat all other 
questions as subordinate to this. 

On July 4, 1861, the President, in his 
message to Congress, set forth the na- 
ture of the struggle as he conceived it. 
Congress then, by a resolution of both 
Houses, defined the object of the war; 
the war was not for any purpose of con- 
quest of subjugation, or of “overthrowing 
or interfering with the rights or estab- 
lished institutions” of the Southern 
States; it was solely “to preserve the 
Union with all the dignity, equality, and 
rights of the several States unimpaired.” 

The resolution was obviously in accord 
with Lincoln’s principles. More than 
that, it was the position which, as he 
thought, his official duty as President 
imposed on him. 

Mr. Speaker, I wrestled for some time 
with the issues prior to my vote on the 
civil rights bill. It was a close decision. 
As a Member of Congress, I could not 
vote “55 percent ‘aye’ and 45 percent 
‘nay.’ ” 

It had to be a simple yea or nay vote. 
I voted “yea” in keeping with my con- 
science, and Senator Barry GOLDWATER 
after supporting the civil rights bills of 
1957 and 1960 voted “nay” in 1964 in 
keeping with his conscience. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. First, Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to respond to the distinguished 
and able gentleman from Illinois who 
just spoke to commend him for his re- 
marks and to say to him and to the 
audience that he has quoted Lincoln cor- 
rectly. He may not have left the impres- 
sion I think would be completely accurate 
so I take the liberty first to commend him 
and to say I appreciate his interest in 
Lincoln and his willingness to present the 
Lincoln story here. I think whenever we 
understand Lincoln better, and he is very 
hard to understand at times, but when 
we get at the roots of his thinking and 
if we ponder what he is thinking, we will 
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all be better citizens and I think better 
Republicans as well. 

The gentleman spoke of Lincoln in his 
statement and, of course, Lincoln at that 
time was speaking as a citizen and not 
as a Senator and the question of the vote 
was not at stake. So far as Lincoln is 
concerned, I think he was admonishing 
the abolitionists, as he did so often in the 
Congress at the time the gentleman was 
speaking of. They were the extremists 
of that time. He listened to them pa- 
tiently and he was concerned about their 
problem. But, he realized that they did 
not have the right approach and the 
right answer and he abhorred those 
things that led to violence at that time. 
There were many  occasions—John 
Brown was probably the outstanding ex- 
ample and he just abhorred this trend. 
From that we can learn. But I should 
like to point out to the gentleman and to 
the House that when Lincoln became 
President and when he was an official, 
then he had an attitude that was a little 
different from the impression that the 
gentleman left and an impression that 
he might not have wanted to leave with 
the House. But he was the President and 
he did recommend that the slaves under 
the law be freed in the District of Colum- 
bia and the Constitution provided for 
that. The Congress agreed with that and 
the slaves were emancipated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. So his desire to work 
through legislation was very great. 

Then later on, after he issued the Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation, and constitu- 
tional lawyers say that it was not con- 
stitutional and it did not have the effect 
of law and could not apply, but only 
would apply to the warring sections. It 
was only issued and asked for enforce- 
ment under war powers that are granted 
a Chief Executive. But later on he did 
recommend the provisions of the 13th 
amendment and I am sure would have 
recommended and supported, had he 
lived, what became the 14th and 15th 
amendments, that is, to give the Negroes 
the right to vote and to give them civil 
rights and he would support, also, the 
sections in the law which clearly gives 
the Congress the authority to enforce the 
provisions of the act. That cannot be 
argued or dispelled, I think, and those 
who say that our new law is unconstitu- 
tional; that is, the law we have passed 
on civil rights, I think, do not really un- 
derstand what they are talking about and 
are not making themselves aware or talk- 
ing about those sections that give the 
Congress the right to enforce the intent 
of these amendments; that is, the 13th, 
14th, and 15th amendments. So much 
for that. 

REGARDING THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to talk about 
something else very briefly which relates 
to the civil rights bill that I already 
mentioned. 

So I rise today with a sense of both 
relief and gratitude in regard to this. 
You know last Friday the Senate of the 
United States advanced one more step 
by the passage into law of the greatest 
advance toward the realization of equal 
rights in this Congress since the Congress 
approved the resolution that became the 
13th, 14th, and 15th amendments. 
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This civil rights bill has been ma- 
ligned. It has been misconstrued and 
I believe today is misconstrued. 

But the support of this legislation has 
never faltered. Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike have stood together to meet 
this great moral issue foursquare. 

Legislatively this battle is all over. 
But the battle won in the House on Feb- 
ruary 10 and in the Senate on June 19 
of this historic year, 1964, is only one 
more battle but perhaps the major bat- 
tle in the war that has been in progress 
for centuries. The battle against dis- 
crimination on the basis of race is as 
old as the ages and it will not be won by 
this civil rights bill. It will not be com- 
pletely won by this and in this genera- 
tion. 

But each generation, I believe, has 
tried to do just a little more to try to 
do away with racial bias, and this is as 
it should be. It could well be that this 
civil rights bill will be the major effort 
by this generation to do just that. 
Names such as McCULLOCH, CELLER, 
DIRKSEN, and HUMPHREY will be treated 
kindly by history, just as the names of 
great leaders of 100 years ago, who spon- 
sored and voted for legislation which 
became the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments, are remembered and their efforts 
applauded. The leadership supporting 
H.R. 7152 has been of the highest caliber 
and of a quality rarely achieved in Amer- 
ican politics. 

On a foundation established by the 
13th, 14th, and 15th amendments we 
have had to continue to build. Legis- 
latively I believe we have built well. For 
many years progress was slow—inexcus- 
ably so—but since 1957 the pace of ad- 
vancement has quickened, thanks to the 
leadership, to a large extent, on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle. 

I should like to say at this point it is 
pretty clearly evident and generally 
agreed that but for the Republican lead- 
ership on our side of the aisle there 
would have been no civil rights legisla- 
tion in this Congress. 

Throughout, the goal of Congress has 
been most ably described, I believe, by 
Supreme Court Justice Harlan when, in 
1883, in reference to the civil rights bill 
of that era, he said: 

The one underlying purpose of congres- 
sional legislation has been to enable the 
black race to take the rank of mere citizens, 


Our purpose, our goal, our aim could 
not be stated more succinctly nor with 
more clarity. 

Perhaps the pinnacle has been reached 
and I do not know it. If not, I am 
confident that we are not far away. 

There will be those who will try to 
destroy what we have built. They will 
cry “States rights” and they will cry 
“unconstitutional,” but these arguments, 
as stated so well by Senator DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois, are not valid. They will not 
stand the test of time. They do not re- 
flect the thinking of the majority of the 
people of this country. 

Equally dangerous to the structure 
that we have labored to build are those 
who preach violence and disorder to test 
that structure, or who do those things 
that lead to violence and disorder with- 
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out first appealing to the commonsense 
and better nature of people. 

The mortar must be allowed to set; it 
must be allowed to harden. Extremists 
on both sides, exerting pressure on what 
yet is not a completely finished structure, 
could cause that structure to fall. 

This is why I take the floor today—to 
plead, to ask that reason, moderation, 
and that calm wisdom to which I referred 
last week be allowed to prevail. 

I call upon the people of this country 
to live within law and to live within 
order. I believe that the citizens of this 
country who will be most affected by this 
legislation are good, sound, and decent 
people. They must be given an oppor- 
tunity to ponder on the virtues and the 
values of the legislation which is about 
to become law. If this is done, I am 
confident that the better natures of these 
people will respond to the challenge 
which lies before them and that the leg- 
islation will be enforced using the ex- 
cellent tools of mediation provided in 
the bill. I am equally confident that 
the bill, if so enforced, will be obeyed. 

Violence and disorder, we should re- 
member, beget the same. They build 
resistance. They make an already un- 
pleasant situation intolerable. Resist- 
ance to this law can only do the same. 

Change will be and must be gradual. 
History proves that is the sound and 
lasting way to do things. Change does 
not come overnight. Change which 
comes gradually comes much more surely 
and will be more permanent. Then and 
only then will we have real progress in 
this area. 

Leadership—and I appeal to leader- 
ship on both sides of this question in 
America today—must be responsible 
leadership now more than ever, and it 
must be sensible. It must realize that 
what has not been accomplished in 100 
years cannot now be accomplished over- 
night. 

Abraham Lincoln, writing on August 
5, 1863, to Gen. Nathaniel Prentis 
Banks—a Democrat, three times Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts—advised, when 
referring to the then acting military 
governor in regard to the adoption of a 
new constitution in Louisiana, that that 
State “adopt some practical system by 
which the two races could gradually live 
themselves out of their old relation to 
each other and both come out better pre- 
pared for the new.” 

It is a sad comment on our progress in 
race relations that this piece of Lincoln 
advice is still applicable today. Sad be- 
cause it was written 100 years ago; sad 
because we did not follow it. 

Yet, for all our sadness, all our regret, 
it is as applicable now as it was then. 
The emphasis now, as it was then, must 
be on gradual change. We must now 
give the people of decency, honesty, and 
goodwill a chance to ponder on and con- 
sider ways and means to best accept and 
implement the provisions of the new civil 
rights legislation. 

Lincoln’s plea to General Banks was 
characteristic of our 14th President. It 
was a plea for moderation, for reason, 
for calm wisdom. 

These are the characteristics that will 
stand us in good stead today. 
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Massive demonstrations without re- 
sorting first to an appeal to the better 
natures and commonsense will bring 
violence and disorder. That removes a 
favorable atmosphere where common- 
sense and cool judgment can prevail. 

Massive resistance to the new law 
breaks down the foundation of law and 
order on which the society of this Nation 
has been built. Massive demonstrations 
and massive resistance if not necessary 
will contribute nothing to the eventual 
solution of the problem. 

No new rights have been created or 
given away in this legislation. No old 
rights have been taken away. What we 
have done, is something this country 
should have done many years ago—guar- 
antee the law to all citizens, regardless 
of color, the rights that are theirs under 
the Constitution. 

With these rights go responsibilities. 
All citizens regardless of color must be 
prepared to accept those responsibilities; 
fulfill all the obligations of citizenship. 

We are told this is to be a long, hot 
summer. I would hope not. All I ask 
is that those people most directly con- 
cerned by the effect of the civil rights 
bill use restraint in their actions. Do not 
push too fast and yet not let the pace be 
too slow. 

Let us always remember that there is 
a right way and a wrong way to do what 
is right at the right time. This is what 
must be sought—the right way to do the 
right thing at the right time. 

Moderation, reason, restraint, and 
calm wisdom. These are the tools that 
must be used if we are to live ourselves 
out of old relationships to each other 
that will better prepare us for the new. 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIBO- 
NATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Wacconner], is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday was a red letter day at the Su- 
preme Court, with the accent on the red. 

The Communist Party and members 
of other similar subversive organizations 
dedicated to the overthrow of the U.S. 
Government were given another boost 
in prestige and power when the Court 
struck down a 1950 law barring pass- 
ports to members of the party or other 
subversive groups. Prior to yesterday 
it was a crime for a party member or a 
person belonging to a subversive group to 
apply for a passport. Two of America’s 
top-ranking Communists protested this 
law and the Court found in their favor. 
Now, the Court has decreed, it is per- 
fectly permissible for known Communists 
to travel to and from the United States 
in pursuit of their sworn duty to over- 
throw our Government. 

This decision was not unexpected and 
ties in very neatly, I am ashamed to 
say, with the Court’s longstanding rec- 
ord of finding in favor of the Communist 
Party and against the U.S. Government 
in such disputes. 

It was also a banner day at the Court 
for sellers and traders in obscenities and 
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pornography. By reversing a lower court 
ruling declaring a particular French film 
to be obscene, the Court made it possible 
for the traffickers in this filth to use the 
U.S. mails to carry on their trade. The 
movie in question had been found to be 
lacking any redeeming social importance 
and, when judged by the lower court by 
current standards, found to have gone 
beyond the customary limits of frankness 
and decency. 

Taxpayers who subsidize the annual 
Post Office Department deficit will not 
relish having to contribute further tax 
dollars to support the mailing of this and 
similar obscene matter. 

In a third finding, the Court struck 
down the conviction of almost 100 per- 
sons who had been found guilty in lower 
courts of violating traditional property 
rights by obstructing business, causing 
open disturbances in the streets and oth- 
erwise endangering public safety with 
sit-ins, kneel-ins, swim-ins, and crawl- 
ins. These violations now have the bless- 
ing of the “honorable” Court and we can 
be assured of an avalanche of similar dis- 
turbances this summer and in time to 
come. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress not only 
has the power, it has the duty to curb 
the Supreme Court when it so obviously 
rules against the public welfare. This 
shameful string of decisions, added to 
those of recent years, palpably runs 
counter to the best interest of Ameri- 
cans and the U.S. Government. The 
Congress is long overdue in asserting its 
power and duty. 

The Swiss Government, almost 150 
years ago, found a way to guard against 
the usurpation of powers by its Federal 
tribunal. It denied to its high court the 
power to determine constitutional ques- 
tions judicially. 

Their action is all the more note- 
worthy because the Swiss Constitution is 
patterned after ours and the cases are 
parallel. 

It cannot be questioned but that their 
action was wise and has been success- 
ful. The Swiss are a free and united 
people and, most important of all, a 
nation apparently safe from any in- 
ternal, subversive threat. 

We took an oath when we became 
Members of this body and it included our 
pledge to support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States against its 
domestic enemies. Only an ostrich with 
its head buried up to its heels in the sand 
would deny that the Constitution is un- 
der a withering attack by the Supreme 
Court. The only protagonists who seem 
to enjoy complete success before the 
present Court are atheists, Communists, 
pornographers, and members of diverse, 
subversive groups. 

Their victories are neither isolated nor 
sporadic; they are handed down with 
deadly regularity and in an unbroken 
skein. 

There is no support among the people 
for the abusive, despotic actions of the 
Court. Confidence and respect are thus 
lost and counteraction by the Congress 
must be undertaken or the order of law 
and justice in this Nation are doomed. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge and if nec- 
essary, beg, that this Congress call for 
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public hearings toward the end that some 
restraint be imposed upon these nine 
men. Perhaps the solution found by the 
Swiss Government is a good and neces- 
sary one. Perhaps there are other ways 
compatible with our Constitution. I am 
not an attorney and do not presume to 
judge which solution is best. 

One thing, however, is brazenly clear: 
the sun is over the yardarm. It may, 
even, be later than that. We may now 
be beyond midnight and past zero-zero- 
zero-one. 

A proper, constitutional bridle must 
be put upon the Supreme Court. Let us 
not avoid the issue, avert our eyes or turn 
a deaf ear any longer to the cries of 
outrage of the people. The job must be 
done and I suggest we set about it. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, pas- 
sage of the civil rights bill by the Senate 
has won the laudatory applause of mil- 
lions of people, not only in the United 
States, but throughout the world. Edi- 
tors of magazines and newspapers have 
praised the long-awaited action of the 
Senate. 

It is for us in this House to carry out 
the expected action by agreeing to the 
Senate amendments and have the bill on 
the President’s desk on or before July 4. 

Once enacted into law the civil rights 
legislation should serve as a guide to con- 
duct for all Americans so that there will 
be little need to enforce the new law. 

Through respect for the law, we must 
seek to avoid the ugly incidents of civil 
disorders. Unless we do this we shall 
have labored all these months in vain to 
enact a meaningful civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

The Honolulu Advertiser in an edi- 
torial entitled Civil Rights: Next Step,” 
published on June 20, 1964, reviews the 
problem of enforcement of the new law 
after its enactment and concludes that 
the necessity for equal rights is a fact of 
life which it is imperative to face in the 
world of today. The editor properly 
notes that the Civil Rights Act will not 
solve our racial dilemma, but it does lay 
the groundwork for its solution. 

The editorial follows: 

CIVIL RIGHTS: Next STEP 

Senate passage of the strongest civil rights 
bill since Reconstruction is a great tribute 
to the Nation’s most powerful legislative 
body and a reaffirmation of the American 
ideal of fair play for all. 

The vote of 73 for, 27 against, reflected not 
only the will of a great majority of the Sena- 
tors but also of most citizens. 

It is regrettable, although not surprising, 
that Senator GOLDWATER alined himself with 
the diehard band of Southern opponents. 
If he is the GOP nominee, this will help him 
with the segregationists, but with no one 
else. (What’s happening to the party of 
Abraham Lincoln?) 
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The Senate’s action does not end the civil 
rights struggle; it marks the end of one 
dramatic chapter in its history—and the be- 
ginning of another. 

The chapter now closed began 10 years 
ago—on May 17, 1954—when the U.S. Su- 
preme Court banned public school segrega- 
tion. The official resistance to this in much 
of the South led inevitably to the broaden- 
ing of the Negro revolution for equal rights. 

The Negro was far behind, due in large 
measure to inequality of opportunity, and 
his patience had worn thin. 

The late President Kennedy, replying last 
spring to Alabama Governor Wallace, said: 

“The Negro born in America today * * * 
has about one-half as much chance of com- 
pleting high school as a white baby born in 
the same place on the same day; one-third 
as much chance of becoming a professional 
man; twice as much chance of becoming 
unemployed; life expectancy which is 7 years 
less; and the prospect of earning only half 
as much, 

“The time has come for this Nation to 
fulfill its promises.” 

President Johnson, in continuing the fight 
for the civil rights bill, declared, We have 
talked long enough in this country about 
equal rights. We have talked for a hundred 
years or more. It is time now to write the 
next chapter * * * in the books of law.” 

The Senate, after the filibuster, after clo- 
ture, has now done this. (House approval 
of Senate amendments is expected to be rou- 
tine.) 

What’s the next chapter? Here is what 
several thoughtful commentators anticipate: 

Benjamin Muse, a former Virginia State 
senator, in his new book, “Ten Years of 
Prelude” (Viking), says “the revolt will tend 
to diminish as Negroes find racial exclusions 
ended in one community after another” but 
he sees it taking a long while. 

“Shortcomings in training and experience 
will delay the full integration of the Negro 
in the national economy beyond the day 
when restrictions on account of race shall 
have been removed. 

“The time when a Negro is able to choose 
his home in accordance with his wishes and 
his means is probably even farther off. 
What miracles lie ahead no one can 
say.” 

Geoffrey Gorer in a revision of his book, 
“The American People” (Norton) writes that 
“the achievement of Negro equality demands 
a generation of family and social stability, 
of adequate education and training for the 
great majority of American Negroes after the 
disappearance of discrimination backed by 
law or customs with the force of law. 

“Even were all the injustices under which 
the Negroes suffer removed forthwith, they 
would still be the most disadvantaged sec- 
tion of the American population.” 

A Negro writer, Simeon Booker, chie 
Washington correspondent for Johnson Pub- 
lications, has just finished a hard-hitting 
book, “Black Man’s America” (Prentice- 
Hall) and in it he says: 

“My advice to whites is: Face the fact 
that the day of Negro slavery, legal or other- 
wise, is over. The new Negro is going to 
fight for his rights. He carries deep scars 
and is bitter over mistreatment. He is sensi- 
tive, far too sensitive. He is often unedu- 
cated. He is blinded by anger at racial set- 
backs. * * * 

“The years ahead will be eventful. There 
will be racial clashes and the violence and 
brutality that go with change.” But “as 
barriers lower and equal opportunity de- 
velops, the tone and mood of race relations 
can change. America can then, and only 
then, be a symbol to the world. The power 
of love and brotherhood is the real strength 
of mankind.” 

And finally, historian Gerald W. Johnson 
in his book ‘‘Hod-Carrier, Notes of a Laborer 
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on an Unfinished Cathedral,” (Morrow) puts 
it this way: 

“The prudent forecast is for a period diffi- 
cult enough to subject the patience of the 
whole American public to a severe test. But 
what of it? What are we here for, if not 
to learn by trial and error the utmost of 
which the political method of representative 
democracy is capable?” The work of carry- 
ing out the preamble to the Constitution, he 
notes, is hardly half done. 

The unanimous viewpoint of these per- 
ceptive observers recognizes that while Con- 
gress’ long-needed action does not solve the 
racial dilemma, it does lay the groundwork 
for its solution. 

Nine years ago the late William Faulkner 
said: “To live in the world of A.D. 1955 and 
be against equality because of race or color 
is like living in Alaska and being against 
snow.” Facing that fact of life becomes even 
more imperative today. 

By enacting the civil rights bill, the Na- 
tion has passed one rigorous test. How we 
live under that bill will be the test from here 
on out. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. IcHorp, for June 24, 25, and 26, on 
account of un-American activities hear- 
ings in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. WILLIS, for 4 days, on account of 
official business of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. Staccers (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Passman, for 1 hour, on Monday, 
June 29. 

Mr. Gross, for 60 minutes, June 29, 
1964. 

Mr. MicHet (at the request of Mr. 
ScCHWENGEL), for 10 minutes, on Tuesday, 
June 23; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, for 10 minutes, on 
Tuesday, June 23; and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. WaGconner, for 15 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. FLoop, for 1 hour, on Wednesday, 
July 1, on the subject of the Captive Na- 
tions Week program. 

Mr. Carey (at the request of Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ), for 30 minutes, on June 24, 1964; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dowpy, for 60 minutes, on June 25; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Meraner to include certain tables 
in his remarks in Committee of the 
Whole on H.R. 1835. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScHWENGEL) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 
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Mr. DacvE in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GonzaLez) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DADDARIO. 

Mr. PEPPER. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 935. An act to protect the constitutional 
rights of certain individuals who are men- 
tally ill, to provide for their care, treatment, 
hospitalization, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1363. An act to increase the participa- 
tion by counties in revenues from the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System by amending 
the act of June 15, 1935, relating to such 
participation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1608. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that certain aircraft en- 
gines and propellers may be exported as 
working parts of aircraft, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2652. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the duty-free importa- 
tion of certain wools for use in the manufac- 
turing of polishing felts; 

H.R. 2726. An act for the relief of John F. 
Wood, of Newport News, Va.; 

H.R. 2818. An act for the relief of Elmer J. 
and Richard R. Payne; 

H.R. 3348. An act to amend section 316 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1958 to 
extend the time within which teachers and 
other employees covered by the same retire- 
ment system in the State of Maine may be 
treated as being covered by separate retire- 
ment systems for purposes of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program; 

H.R. 3496. An act to further amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, so 
that such act will apply to reorganization 
plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before June 1, 1965; 

H.R. 4198. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
of soluble and instant coffee; 

H.R. 6308. An act for the relief of Gerard 
Puillet; 

H.R. 6843. An act for the relief of David 
Sheppard; 

H.R. 7480. An act to suspend for a tempo- 
rary period the import duty on manganese 
ore (including ferruginous ore) and related 
products; 

H.R. 8230. An act to amend section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 371) to 
liberalize the conditions of loans by national 
banks on forest tracts; 

H.R. 8268. An act to prevent double taxa- 
tion in the case of certain tobacco products 
exported and returned unchanged to the 
United States for delivery to a manufactur- 
er’s bonded factory; 

H.R. 8459. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to allow Federal credit 
unions greater flexibility in their organiza- 
tion and operations; 

H.R. 8673. An act to amend title V of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide that 
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the validity of an instrument the recording 
of which is provided for by such act shall 
be governed by the laws of the place in 
which such instrument is delivered, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8964. An act for the relief of Diedre 
Regina Shore; 

H.R. 8975. An act to provide for the tariff 
classification of certain particleboard; 

H.R. 9090. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Audrey Rossmann; 

H.R. 9220. An act for the relief of Elisa- 
bete Maria Fonseca; 

H.R. 9688. An act to extend the period dur- 
ing which responsibility for the placement 
and foster care of dependent children, under 
the program of aid to families with depend- 
ent children under title IV of the Social Se- 
curity Act, may be exercised by a public 
agency other than the agency administering 
such aid under the State plan; 

H.R. 9720. An act authorizing a study of 
dust control measures at Long Island, Port 
Isabel, Tex.; 

H.R. 9934. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a dam on the St. Louis River, 
Minn.; 

H.R. 9964. An act to extend for 2 years 
the period for which payments in lieu of 
taxes may be made with respect to certain 
real property transferred by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its subsidi- 
aries to other Government departments; 

H.R. 10463. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1965, the existing suspension 
of duties for metal scrap; 

H.R. 10465. An act to extend for a tem- 
porary period the existing provisions of law 
relating to the free importation of personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders; 

H.R. 10466. An act to amend title XI of 
the Social Security Act to extend the period 
during which temporary assistance may be 
provided for U.S. citizens returned from 
foreign countries; 

H.R. 10468. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1966, the existing suspension 
of duty on certain copying shoe lathes; 

H.R. 10537. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain natural graphite; and 

H.R. 10945. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1828. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution establishing the Battle of Lake Erie 
Sesquicentennial Celebration Commission so 
as to authorize an appropriation to carry 
out the provisions thereof. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2199. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, trans- 
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mitting a report that the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington on June 18, 1964, issued 
its guarantee with respect to certain trans- 
actions with the country of Hungary as fol- 
lows: (1) The sellers being H. Kemper Cot- 
ton Co., Galveston, Tex., commodity of cot- 
ton, at a contract price of $150,000; (2) 
Starke Taylor & Son, Inc., Dallas, Tex., com- 
modity of cotton, at a contract price of 
$210,000; (3) Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Houston, Tex., commodity of cotton, at a 
contract price of $50,000; and (4) Esteve 
Bros. & Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., commodity of 
cotton, at a contract price of $350,000, pur- 
suant to title III of the Foreign Aid and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Act of 1964, 
and to the Presidential determination of 
February 4, 1964; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2200. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port relating to overpricing of contracts 
DA-20-089-ORD-8406 and DA-36-034-ORD- 
897 with Chrysler Corp., Newark, Del., De- 
partment of the Army; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2201. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on a review relating to unnecessary 
planned procurement of AN/UPM-98 radar 
test sets, Department of the Army; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

2202. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on a review relating to deficiencies in 
the administration of construction contracts 
and right-of-way activities of the Federal- 
aid highway program in the State of Okla- 
homa, Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Commerce; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2203. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on a review relating to uneconomical 
contracting for service-station-type vehicle 
maintenance at Olmsted Air Force Base, Pa., 
Department of the Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2204. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on a review relating to overpricing of 
reactor weldments procured from the Alumi- 
num Co. of America under 14 purchase or- 
ders awarded by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Atomic Energy Commission; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2205. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to provide for 
the disposition of the judgment funds on 
deposit to the credit of the Northern Chey- 
enne Tribe of the Tongue River Indian Res- 
ervation, Mont.”; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

2206. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to restore to 
the heirs of the Indian grantor certain tribal 
land of the Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma”; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2207. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
General Manager, U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, transmitting a list of the nonprofit 
educational institutions and other nonprofit 
organizations in which title to equipment 
was vested by the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the calendar year 1963, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 85-934; to the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics. 

2208. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered under the authority con- 
tained in section 13(b) of the act as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 13(c) of the act of 
September 11, 1957; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2209. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report on the activi- 
ties of the National Advisory Council on 
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International Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems for the period July 1 to December 31, 
1963 (H. Doc. No. 200); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H.R. 6007. A bill to per- 
mit the vessel SC-1473 to engage in the fish- 
eries; without amendment (Rept. No. 1498). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Pa- 
pers. House Report No. 1499. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. House Concurrent Resolution 300. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the dis- 
posal of approximately 98,000 long tons of 
pig tin from the national stockpile; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1500). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 6299. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to produce and sell crude 
oil from the Umiat field, Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4, for the purpose of making lo- 
cal fuel available for use in connection with 
the drilling, mechanical, and heating opera- 
tions of those involved in oil and gas ex- 
ploration and development work in the near- 
by areas outside Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 
4, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1501). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 10328. A bill for the relief of cer- 
tain commissioned officers of the Army or 
Air Force who were erroneously paid uniform 
allowance under the provisions of section 
305 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1502). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 11235. A bill to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 6- 
month waiting period, of approximately 11 
million pounds of molybdenum from the na- 
tional stockpile; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1503). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 11257. A bill to authorize the 
sale, without regard to the 6-month waiting 
period prescribed, of lead proposed to be dis- 
posed of pursuant to the Strategic and Criti- 
cal Materials Stock Piling Act; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1504), Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 11626. A bill to authorize the 
payment of expenses incident to the evacu- 
ation of dependents of military personnel 
from Panama and Cyprus; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1505). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DULSKI: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 319. A bill to protect 
postal patrons from obscene mail matter and 
Communist propaganda; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1506). Referred to the Commit- 
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tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 2500. A bill to equalize the treat- 
ment of Reserves and Regulars in the pay- 
ment of per diem; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1507). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 2501. A bill to authorize the 
promotion of qualified Reserve officers of 
the Army and the Air Force to existing unit 
vacancies; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1508). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 2502. A bill to provide for the 
remission or cancellation of an indebtedness 
due the United States by enlisted members 
of the National Guard; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1509). Referred to the Commit- 


tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 2509. A bill to authorize Re- 
serve officers to combine service in more 
than one Reserve component in computing 
the 4 years of satisfactory Federal service 
necessary to qualify for the uniform main- 
tenance allowance; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1510). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R. 8676. A bill 
to amend section 2634 of title 10, United 
States Code, so as to authorize the military 
departments, in certain cases, to ship auto- 
mobiles to and from the State of Alaska by 
commercial motor carrier via highways and 
the Alaska ferry system; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1511). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R, 9021. A bill to authorize the 
conveyance of two tracts of land situated in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to the Board of Edu- 
cation of Salt Lake City; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1512). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 9634. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense to lend certain Army, 
Navy, and Air Force equipment and pro- 
vide certain services to the Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America for use at the 
1965 International Senior Girl Scouts round- 
up encampment, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1513). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 10467. A bill to continue for 
a temporary period certain existing rules 
relating to the deductibility of accrued vaca- 
tion pay; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1514). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R. 11004. A bill to authorize 
the sale, without regard to the 6-month wait- 
ing period prescribed, of zinc proposed to 
be disposed of pursuant to the Strategic and 
Critical Material Stock Piling Act; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1515). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 11695. A bill to authorize modifica- 
tion of the project for flood control and im- 
provement of the lower Mississippi River and 
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tributaries adopted by the act of May 15, 
1928, as amended; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R.11696. A bill relating to the tariff 
treatment of parts designed for use or chiefly 
used in agricultural or horticultural imple- 
ments or in tractors suitable for agricultural 
use; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALEY (by request) : 

H.R. 11697. A bill to provide for guarantee 
and insurance of loans to Indians and Indian 
organizations; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 11698. A bill to amend section 511(h) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, in order to extend the time for commit- 
ment of construction reserve funds; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 11699. A bill to authorize the use of 
certain lands in Nez Perce County, Idaho, for 
educational purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R.11700. A bill to reduce the time in 
standby status of firefighting personnel of 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H.J. Res. 1050. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to apportionment of State legislatures; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H.J. Res. 1051. Joint resolution designating 
the 10th day of August 1964 as Herbert Clark 
Hoover Day; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
By Mr. DEVINE: 

H. Con. Res. 315. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect to 
regulation of community antenna television 
systems by the Federal Communications 
Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 11701. A bill for the relief of Kim 
Kwang Mo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 11702. A bill for the relief of Reuven 
and Ella Glancz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 11703. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Jesus F. del Pozo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 11704. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Eulalia Sayas DiBattiste; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 11705. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Shimon Beatus; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H.R. 11706. A bill for the relief of George 
Nickolas Kerhoulas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

944. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Henry Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to 
the Chief Justice of the United States and 
his majority opinion in having mentioned 
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the ordinance of 1787, and relating to many 
early States requiring populational propor- 
tionality, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, we thank Thee for 
the sweet refreshment of sleep, restoring 
the frayed edges of care, and for the 
beckoning glory and the fresh vigor of a 
new day. 

Kindle, we pray, on the altar of our 
hearts a flame of devotion to freedom’s 
cause in all the world, that in its white 
heat shall be consumed every grosser 
passion. 

True to that cause, to which we com- 
mit our all, enable us to fill swift hours 
with worthy deeds, and to bear the fret 
of care, the sting of criticism, and the 
drudgery of unapplauded toil. 

May our one passion be to strike our 
blow for freedom and to keep to the end 
of our brief day the unbroken vigil of 
the inner light, leaving the world the 
better for our sojourn in it. 

As Thou dost override the errors of 
our faulty judgments, help us to heal 
the divisions which shorten the arm of 
our national might as we stand at the 
crossroads of history. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
June 22, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9311) to con- 
tinue for 2 years the suspension of duty 
on certain alumina and to make perma- 
nent the suspension of duty on certain 
bauxite. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 8954. An act to amend section 409 of 
title 37, United States Code, to authorize the 
transportation of house trailers and mobile 
dwellings of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices within the continental United States, 
within Alaska, or between the continental 
United States and Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 10314. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, to extend the expiration date of certain 
authorities thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses; and 
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H.R. 10322. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of August 11, 1959, Public Law 
86-155, as amended (74 Stat. 396), to provide 
improved opportunity for promotion for 
certain officers in the naval service. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 

S. 1828. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion establishing the Battle of Lake Erie 
Sesquicentennial Celebration Commission so 
as to authorize an appropriation to carry out 
the provisions thereof; 

H.R. 1608. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that certain aircraft en- 
gines and propellers may be exported as 
working parts of aircraft, and for other pur- 


poses 

HR. 2652. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the duty-free importa- 
tion of certain wools for use in the manu- 
facturing of polishing felts; 

H.R. 2726. An act for the relief of John F. 
Wood of Newport News, Va.; 

H.R. 2818. An act for the relief of Elmer J. 
and Richard R. Payne; 

H.R. 3348. An act to amend section 316 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1958 to 
extend the time within which teachers and 
other employees covered by the same retire- 
ment system in the State of Maine may be 
treated as being covered by separate retire- 
ment systems for purposes of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program; 

H.R. 3496. An act to further amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, so 
that such act will apply to reorganization 
plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before June 1, 1965; 

H.R. 4198. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation of 
soluble and instant coffee; 

H.R. 6308. An act for the relief of Gerard 
Puillet; 

H.R. 6843. An act for the relief of David 
Sheppard; 

H.R. 7480. An act to suspend for a tempo- 
rary period the import duty on manganese 
ore (including ferruginous ore) and related 
products; 

H.R. 8230. An act to amend section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 371) to 
liberalize the conditions of loans by national 
banks on forest tracts; 

H.R. 8268. An act to prevent double taxa- 
tion in the case of certain tobacco products 
exported and returned unchanged to the 
United States for delivery to a manufactur- 
er's bonded factory; 

H.R. 8459. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to allow Federal credit 
unions greater flexibility in their organiza- 
tion and operations; 

H.R. 8673. An act to amend title V of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide that 
the validity of an instrument the recording 
of which is provided for by such act shall be 
governed by the laws of the place in which 
such instrument is delivered, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 8964. An act for the relief of Diedre 
Regina Shore; 

H.R. 8975. An act to provide for the tariff 
classification of certain particleboard; 

H.R. 9090. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Audrey Rossman; 

H.R. 9220. An act for the relief of Elisabete 
Maria Fonseca; 

H.R. 9688. An act to extend the period dur- 
ing which responsibility for the placement 
and foster care of dependent children, under 
the program of aid to families with depend- 
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ent children under title IV of the Social Se- 
curity Act, may be exercised by a public 
agency other than the agency administer- 
ing such aid under the State plan; 

H.R.9720. An act authorizing a study of 
dust control measures at Long Island, Port 
Isabel, Tex.: 

H.R. 9934. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a dam on the St. Louis River, 
Minn.; 

H.R. 9964. An act to extend for 2 years the 
period for which payments in lieu of taxes 
may be made with respect to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments; 

H.R. 10463. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1965, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties for metal scrap; 

H.R. 10465. An act to extend for a tem- 
porary period the existing provisions of law 
relating to the free importation of personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders; 

H.R. 10466. An act to amend title XI of the 
Social Security Act to extend the period dur- 
ing which temporary assistance may be pro- 
vided for U.S. citizens returned from foreign 
countries; 

H.R. 10468. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1966, the existing suspen- 
sion of duty on certain copying shoe lathes; 

H.R. 10537. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain natural graphite; and 

H.R. 10945. An act to authorize appropri- 
ations to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for oth- 


er purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 


H.R. 8954. An act to amend section 409 of 
title 37, United States Code, to authorize the 
transportation of house trailers and mobile 
dwellings of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices within the continental United States, 
within Alaska, or between the continental 
United States and Alaska, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 10314. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to extend the expiration date of 
certain authorities thereunder, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 10322. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of August 11, 1959, Public Law 86- 
155, as amended (74 Stat. 396) to provide 
improved opportunity for promotion for cer- 
tain officers in the naval service. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
during the morning hour be limited to 
3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
NOON ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the business of the Senate to- 
day, the Senate stand in adjournment 
until Wednesday, June 24, at noon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASH- 
INGTON ON GUARANTEES OF CERTAIN TRANS- 
ACTIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary, Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, Washing- 
ton, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
issuance by that Bank on June 18, 1964, of 
guarantees with respect to certain transac- 
tions; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


Report OF NATIONAL ApDvisoRY COUNCIL ON 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems, for 
the 6-month period ended December 31, 1963 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT ON DEFICIENCIES IN ADMINISTRATION 
OF FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM IN STATE 
OF OKLAHOMA 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on deficiencies in the adminis- 
tration of construction contracts and right- 
of-way activities of the Federal-aid highway 
program in the State of Oklahoma, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 
dated June 1964 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 


REPORT ON UNECONOMICAL CONTRACTING FOR 
SERVICE-STATION-TYPE VEHICLE MAINTE- 
NANCE AT OLMSTED AIR FORCE BASE, Pa. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on uneconomical contracting 
for service-station-type vehicle maintenance 
at Olmsted Air Force Base, Pa., Department 
of the Air Force, dated June 1964 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON UNNECESSARY PLANNED PROCURE- 
MENT OF AN/UPM-98 Rapar TEST SETS 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unnecessary planned pro- 
curement of AN/UPM-98 radar test sets, De- 
partment of the Army, dated June 1964 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

REPORT ON OVERPRICING OF CERTAIN CON- 

TRACTS WITH CHRYSLER CORP. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on overpricing of contracts 
DA-20-089-ORD-8406 and DA-36—034-ORD-— 
897 with Chrysler Corp., Newark Del., De- 
partment of the Army, dated June 1964 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON OVERPRICING OF REACTOR WELD- 
MENTS PROCURED FROM THE ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on overpricing of reactor weld- 
ments procured from the Aluminum Co. of 
America under purchase orders awarded by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Atomic 
Energy Commission, dated June 1964 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

DISPOSITION OF JUDGMENT FUNDS ON DEPOSIT 
TO THE CREDIT OF CERTAIN INDIANS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the disposi- 
tion of the judgment funds on deposit to 
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the credit of the Northern Cheyenne Tribe 

of the Tongue River Indian Reservation, 

Mont. (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

RESTORATION TO HEIRS OF THE INDIAN GRANTOR 
CERTAIN TRIBAL LAND OF THE IowA TRIBE OF 
OKLAHOMA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to restore to the heirs of 
the Indian grantor certain tribal land of the 
Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

ADJUSTMENT OF IMMIGRATION STATUS OF 

CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting pursuant to law, 
copies of orders relating to adjustment of 
the immigration status of certain aliens 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2630. A bill to amend the act of June 12, 
1948 (62 Stat. 382), in order to provide for 
the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the Kennewick division ex- 
tension, Yakima project, Wash., and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1099). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2533. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Manson unit, Chelan division, 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1101). 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, RELATING TO CON- 
STRUCTION DIFFERENTIAL SUB- 
SIDIES—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. 
REPT. NO. 1100) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Commerce, I 
report favorably, without amendment, 
the bill (H.R. 10053) to amend section 
502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
relating to construction differential 
subsidies, and I submit a report thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed, together with the individual 
views of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Watters in the chair). The report will 
be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Alaska. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated June 18, 1964, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


June 23 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself and 
Mr. Javits): 

S. 2934. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a mint of the United States in the 
State of New York; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEATING when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICE: 

S. 2935. A bill for the relief of Wie Lie Bong 
and Jenny Kim-Yang (nee Lie) Bong; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 2936. A bill for the relief of Jovan Janos 

Bunyik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROBERTSON (by request): 

S. 2937. A bill to authorize checks to be 
drawn in favor of certain organizations for 
the credit of a person’s account, under cer- 
tain conditions; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ROBERTSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2938. A bill for the relief of Dr. Manuel 

Tayko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A U.S. MINT IN 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal mint in the State 
of New York, and ask that the bill be ap- 
propriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2934) to provide for the 
establishment of a mint of the United 
States in the State of New York, intro- 
duced by Mr. KrarINd (for himself and 
Mr. JAVITS), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
current coin shortage has been building 
up for some years now and is fast reach- 
ing critical proportions. Coins are, of 
course, a most important medium of ex- 
change and virtually indispensable as a 
lubricant of commerce and trade. Itisa 
deplorable occurrence when coins are 
running so short that everyday transac- 
tions are impeded. The other day I re- 
ceived a letter from a lady who said that 
she had gone into a bank to get some 
change and the bank did not have any 
coins. 

A new class of money merchants is in 
business selling bulk coinage at premium 
prices. One particular grocery chain 
was seriously considering the issuance of 
its own script in small denominations 
until the Treasury Department ruled this 
out as an illegal form of paper currency. 

Public Law 88-102, approved last Au- 
gust, authorized a 10-year, $30 million 
program for expanding the present fa- 
cilities or for replacing inadequate fa- 
cilities at the two existing mints at 
Philadelphia and Denver. Today, the 
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Senate will consider the Treasury, Post 
Office, and Executive Office appropriation 
bill for 1965, which includes an item of 
$16 million under the 1963 legislation to 
construct a new mint to replace the pres- 
ent building in Philadelphia in order to 
increase productive capacity to satisfy 
the public requirements for coinage. I 
fully support this item. I am hopeful 
that the modern new mint building in 
Philadelphia may be in operation by 1966 
to help increase production to six billion 
coins a year. Yet, even with upgraded 
facilities at Philadelphia, and even with 
operation of both the Philadelphia and 
Denver Mints virtually 24 hours a day 
and 7 days a week, this country’s ex- 
ploding demand for coinage is expected 
to continue to outpace our productive 
capacity. 

There are, after all, some 8 million 
coin collectors in this country. There 
are probably millions of children with 
piggy banks and other vehicles for put- 
ting away small coins that are commonly 
distributed by banks and other commer- 
cial institutions. There is, of course, 
general economic growth and population 
increase. And there is, finally, immense 
technological changes, most prominently 
the growth of automatic vending ma- 
chines and coin receptacles, which tem- 
ied withdraw coinage from circula- 
tion. 

By conservative estimates, this coun- 
try will need to mint annually 7 bil- 
lion coins by 1975, 9.6 billion coins by 
1980, and 17.8 billion coins by 1990. 

Quite obviously, this exploding de- 
mand for metal currency must be 
planned for well in advance. Iam happy 
to note, for example, from the report of 
the Appropriations Committee which is 
before us today in connection with the 
Treasury appropriation bill, the sug- 
gestion to explore the feasibility of us- 
ing the building and equipment of a 
former mint in New Orleans, La. I 
hope the committee will also look into 
the feasibility of making use of a few of 
the 108,847 acres of land which the De- 
fense Department is now maintaining 
in the State of New York which are cur- 
rently inactive or scheduled for inactive 
status at this time, in at least seven dif- 
ferent locations. Some of this inactive 
land could readily be turned back right 
now either to private enterprise or to 
other Government agencies for erect- 
ing new Federal facilities. Certainly 
the possibilities of building a third U.S. 
mint on some of this land or at another 
suitable location should be thoroughly 
explored, 

No State requires or uses more coin- 
age than New York. 

The financial and commercial pre- 
eminence of the State of New York, with 
its extraordinary need for coinage, cer- 
tainly makes it a logical choice for the 
site of a new mint. 

I hope both the Treasury Department 
and the Committees on Public Works 
and Banking and Currency will give care- 
ful study to all the possible alternatives 
in founding a third mint to keep pace 
with the expected expansion of this 
country’s need for new coins. 
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WIE LIE BONG AND JENNY KIM- 
YANG (NEE LIE) BONG 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
sent to the desk, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill which, if enacted, would per- 
mit permanent residence to Dr. and Mrs. 
Wie Lie Bong, who are presently active 
in Phoenix, Ariz. 

It is a quite curious case and deserves 
a little explanation. Dr. Bong is an In- 
donesian, as is his wife, but they are both 
Chinese by nationality. They were edu- 
cated in Leiden University in Amsterdam, 
and then came to this country. He is 
now a general surgeon at the hospital in 
Phoenix. 

His wife and he have two children, both 
of whom were born in the United States, 
and who therefore became natural U.S. 
citizens. 

Under our present immigration laws, 
Dr. Bong and his wife would have to go 
back to Indonesia for 2 years in order to 
come back to this country under per- 
manent resident visas. Yet it is well 
known that people of Chinese extraction 
in Indonesia are being so badly discrimi- 
nated against that it would be extremely 
risky for the doctor and his wife to even 
think about going to Indonesia again. 

We have tried all the methods we can 
think of within existing rules and reg- 
ulations to enable Dr. Bong to stay in 
this country. 

I feel very strongly that this is a de- 
serving bill. If he is required to go back, 
he will be in danger of his life, as will 
his wife. If he takes his children with 
him, who are American citizens, he will 
be endangering them. Therefore, we 
think the passage of the bill will be al- 
most indispensable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2935) for the relief of Wie 
Lie Bong and Jenny Kim-Yang (nee Lie) 
Bong, introduced by Mr. DomINIcK, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CHECKS TO 
BE DRAWN IN FAVOR OF CERTAIN 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE CREDIT 
OF A PERSON’S ACCOUNT UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have received from the Department of 
the Air Force a letter transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to authorize 
checks to be drawn in favor of certain 
organizations for the credit of a person’s 
account, under certain conditions. 

By request, I introduce the bill, for 
appropriate reference, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the letter from the 
Department of the Air Force may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2937) to authorize checks 
to be drawn in favor of certain orga- 
nizations for the credit of a person’s ac- 
count, under certain conditions, intro- 
duced by Mr. ROBERTSON, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The letter presented by Mr. ROBERTSON 

is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1964. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation to authorize 
checks to be drawn in favor of certain orga- 
nizations for the credit of a person's ac- 
count, under certain conditions. 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for the 
88th Congress. In accordance with the 
recommendation of the Trea Depart- 
ment, the proposal was made applicable to 
all Government agencies. The Bureau of 
the Budget advises that, from the standpoint 
of the administration’s program, there is no 
objection to the presentation of this proposal 
for the consideration of the Congress. The 
Department of the Air Force has been desig- 
nated as the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for this legislation. It is 
recommended that this proposal be enacted 
by the Congress. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

Generally, the purpose of the proposed 
legislation, which is Government-wide in 
scope, is to authorize Government agencies, 
under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to draw checks in 
favor of banking organizations for the credit 
of a person’s account, under certain condi- 
tions, Specifically, it would permit the 
heads of departments, agencies, independent 
establishments, boards, commissions, and of- 
fices in the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches of the Government, wholly 
owned or controlled Government corpora- 
tions, and the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia to authorize the draw- 
ing of a check by a disbursing officer in favor 
of a bank, savings institution, or Federal or 
State chartered credit union which repre- 
sents payments to one or more persons who 
use that organization as a depository. In 
other words, if more than one person desig- 
nates the same banking organization as a 
depository, a single check may be drawn in 
favor of the banking organization for the 
total amount due to such persons and trans- 
mitted to the banking organization, identify- 
ing each person, and the individual amount 
to be deposited to his account. The method 
of payment authorized by this proposal 
would cover payments of a repetitive type 
(payroll, retirement, pension, etc.) and apply 
to persons who are (1) civilian officers or em- 
ployees in or under the executive, legislative, 
or judicial branch of the Government; (2) 
Members of Congress; (3) civilian officers or 
employees of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia; and (4) members 
or former members of the uniformed sery- 
ices. It would also apply to persons who are 
retired. 

This procedure has been used by the De- 
partment of the Army since 1913 in admin- 
istering Officers’ pay and since 1956 in ad- 
ministering the pay of other personnel. It 
has been used by the Air Force since 1955. 
Although this procedure has not been specifi- 
cally authorized by the Department of the 
Navy, it has been used by the Marine Corps 
since 1958 and by a few Navy activities in the 
payment of military personnel. 

As background, using one service, the De- 
partment of the Air Force only, as an example 
to eliminate duplication of remarks, the fol- 
lowing information is submitted: 

(a) Paragraph 70401.1, AFM 173-50 (now 
par. 30316, AFM 177-108), Finance Systems 
and Procedures, permitted the drawing of 
checks payable to banking organizations 
for the credit of the account of a civil- 
ian employee on his request. It also provided 
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that when more than one person designated 
the same banking organization, a single 
check could be drawn in the total amount, if 
each employee and the amount to be depos- 
ited to his account was identified with the 
check. 

(b) The Comptroller General of the United 
States, in Decision No. B—141025, November 
12, 1959, took specific exception to the pro- 
cedure contained in paragraph 70401.1, AFM 
173-50. He held that drawing checks cover- 
ing salary payments of civilian employees, in 
favor of banks, for deposit to the employee's 
account, is in contravention of law. Sections 
8477 and 3620 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 203 and 492, respectively) were cited. 

(c) After intensive study, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force (Financial Man- 
agement) dispatched a letter to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States on May 
13, 1960, citing the benefits of the single 
check procedure and enclosing a savings 
study and an opinion of the Air Force Gen- 
eral Counsel. Reply to this letter was dated 
August 3, 1960, and held that there was no 
legal basis for modification or revision of his 
original decision. 

(d) Again on September 29, 1960, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force (Financial 
Management) requested reconsideration of 
the opinion and placed questions for clarifi- 
cation in the event the decision was con- 
firmed. The decisions of November 12, 1959, 
and August 3, 1960, were sustained by the 
Comptroller General on December 20, 1960. 
In this letter it became apparent that the ap- 
plicability of the original decision would 
have to be extended to the procedure for the 
payment of military members. Paragraph 
30406b, AFM 173-10 (now par. 30316, AFM 
177-108), Organization, Functions and Re- 
sponsibilities of Finance Offices, permitted 
the same procedure as contained in para- 
graph 70401.1, AFM 173-50 for drawing checks 
payable to banking organizations for the 
credit of the military member. 

(e) Finally, the Comptroller General has 
agreed with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that present procedures in 
the military departments may remain un- 
changed pending actions on the proposed 
legislation. The procedure will not be ex- 
panded until legislation is obtained. 

The proposed legislation permitting the 
drawing of checks payable to banking orga- 
nizations has been drafted to permit use of a 
single check when more than one person has 
designated that banking organization. The 
practice of consolidating payment of multi- 
ple vouchers into one check to one payee is 
presently encouraged in settling commercial 
invoices throughout the Government in par- 
agraph 5010.40, title 7, General Accounting 
Office Manual. 

The mailing of payroll checks to an address 
designated by the employee or military mem- 
ber has become increasingly prevalent with- 
in the Department of Defense. The advan- 
tages to the Government are manifold. 

(a) Payroll action is complete at the time 
the check has been drawn, enveloped, and 
dispatched. The civilian personnel office 
staff is not involved in the distribution. 

(b) Circumstantially, banking facility 
hours are normally within the working day. 
Although no valid computation of working 
time lost by individuals in banking or cash- 
ing of payroll checks during duty hours can 
be made, this cannot be ignored. By mailing 
checks to a home address or to a bank, this 
problem of lost time is materially reduced. 
When mailed to the bank, no occasion for a 
visit to the banking facility arises to dispose 
of the check. When the check is mailed to 
the home address, cashing or depositing is 
usually conducted during other than duty 
hours. 

(c) Persons normally designated to distrib- 
ute checks need not leave their place of duty 
either to pick up, distribute, or return un- 
delivered checks. Factually, at Warner Rob- 
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ins Air Force Base, Ga., with a civilian pay- 
roll of 15,000 civilians (all of whom are now 
paid by checks), 350 man-hours were used 
each week in the distribution process, under 
the individual check system. In addition to 
the monetary saving, which is obvious, under 
the single check system, these individuals are 
now available for their primary duty during 
the time which was formerly used for the dis- 
tribution of checks. 

(d) At Warner Robins Air Force Base, with 
15,000 civilian employees on the payroll, 
more than 6,000 had designated banks as 
mailing addresses. This designation was 
completely voluntary and can be considered 
as a reasonable percentage of a typical civil- 
ian employee group. If the mailing service 
is made available, it can be assumed that 
there is a potential of 120,000 persons within 
the approximately 300,000 Air Force civilian 
employees who would designate a bank as a 
mailing address. Among military members 
in the Washington area paid through the 
Bolling and Andrews Air Force Base offices, 
approximately 2,500 of 6,000 Air Force officers 
have designated a bank as a mailing address. 
Although the use of banks as a mailing ad- 
dress by enlisted Air Force personnel is not 
as prevalent as among civilians and officers, 
approximately 8 percent in the Washington 
area have designated banks as mailing ad- 
dresses. 

(e) The factual data obtained at Warner 
Robins Air Force Base reveals that 3,000 em- 
ployees are being paid each week by the use 
of 11 checks payable to banks. Approxi- 
mately 155,000 fewer Treasury checks are 
drawn each year at that base by use of the 
single check procedure. 

(f) At Bolling Air Force Base, the single 
check is employed for 4 banks paying 1,182 
officers with 4 Treasury checks. At Andrews 
Air Force Base, 414 officers’ accounts are 
settled each month with a single check to 
each of 2 banks. Neither of these two bases 
has expanded the use of the single check 
pending resolution of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral's decision, and implementation for en- 
listed payrolls has been restricted to 1 bank 
for 50 airmen. Despite a restricted program, 
19,080 fewer checks per year need be drawn 
at these 2 bases. 

(g) Assuming that the experience data 
furnished by Warner Robins Air Force Base 
is typical of civilian payrolls and the condi- 
tions of Bolling and Andrews Air Force Bases 
are typical for military payrolls then: 

1, Elimination of 155,000 checks per year 
in the payment of 15,000 civilian employees 
would indicate that if the single check pro- 
gram is extended to cover all 300,000 Air 
Force employees then a substantial savings 
in the drawing of 3,100,000 Treasury checks 
per year will result. 

2. An officer payroll of 5,819 makes possible 
a saving of 19,080 checks each year. When 
the procedure is applied to approximately 
132,000 officers it is possible that the drawing 
of 431,208 Treasury checks each year will be 
unnec 

3. The following is a computation of the 
cost of mailing a Treasury check to a bank- 
ing organization and ultimate cancellation 
by Treasury: 


Cost of printed check $0. 00250 
Cost of window envelope . 00300 
ROME clr eo E eee - 05000 
Treasury processing . 004 
Machine preparation . 01330 
Cost of Treasury check . 07280 


Provided by Treasury Department. 
3 Cost data from Air Force Accounting and 
Finance Center. 


4. Use of the single check for only civilian 
and officer payrolls within the Air Force can 
produce a substantial savings each year in 
the basic cost of processing and mailing of 
Treasury checks. Expansion of the program 
to enlisted payrolls will not be computed as 
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available data is not considered typical for 
the entire Air Force. However, semimonthly 
payments of a very small percentage of the 
enlisted strength would generate measurable 
savings. 
COST AND BUDGET DATA 
The cost of drawing and processing a 
Treasury check by mechanical or electronic 
means has been greatly reduced during the 
past several years in Government offices and 
commercial institutions. However, the basic 
cost of a printed check and envelope, postage, 
and processing must be considered when the 
quantity is significant. The use of the sin- 
gle check procedure will produce sizable sav- 
ings to the U.S. Government. Enactment of 
the proposed legislation will be extremely 
advantageous to civilian employees and mili- 
tary members and will generate sizable sav- 
ings to the U.S. Government through the 
use of the single check when banking organi- 
zations are designated as a mailing address. 
No compromise of payroll computation pro- 
cedures or change to these procedures is 
nece! 5 
Sincerely, 
EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, 
Secretary of the Air Force. 


MRS. GERTRUDE RESKIN—EXTEN- 
SION OF SOCIAL SECURITY FILING 
PERIOD FOR SURVIVING PARENTS 
(AMENDMENT NO. 1070) 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, under 
our social security laws as they now 
stand, a surviving parent must apply for 
a deceased child's social security benefits 
within a period of 4 years after the death 
of the supporting child. If the surviving 
parent does not apply within this time 
period, the social security benefits to 
which he or she might otherwise be en- 
titled are lost forever. 

For one reason or another, surviving 
parents often are unaware that they are 
entitled to social security benefits earned 
by their deceased children, provided of 
course that the deceased child was sup- 
porting the surviving parent at the time 
of death. This lack of knowledge of the 
benefits available stems from a variety of 
reasons—illness, ignorance, lack of im- 
mediate need, and so forth—but in each 
case the result is the same. The sur- 
viving parent discovers he or she is en- 
titled to the benefits, but the 4-year pe- 
riod for filing has expired and the parent 
is no longer legally eligible to apply for 
the benefits. 

I, for one, see no reason why surviving 
parents should be denied their deceased 
children’s social security benefits simply 
because they failed to apply for these 
benefits within the allotted time period. 
In many instances, the surviving parents 
have little money and badly need the so- 
cial security benefits which their children 
worked for and earned. The 4-year pe- 
riod for filing seems arbitrary and some- 
what unfair. 

For this reason, I offer an amendment 
to House bill 4768, for the relief of Mrs. 
Gertrude Reskin, which will amend the 
social security law by extending the pe- 
riod for filing without limit. As a result 
of this amendment, parents who discover 
they are eligible for benefits more than 4 
years after the death of their supporting 
child can apply for the benefits without 
penalty. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Bureau of the Budg- 
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et both have recommended the passage 
of this proposed legislation. I hope the 
Senate will act on it favorably. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 1070) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 502, MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT, 1936, RELAT- 
ING TO CONSTRUCTION-DIFFER- 
ENTIAL SUBSIDIES (AMENDMENT 
NO. 1069) 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to section 502 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 relating to 
construction-differential subsidies. This 
amendment would extend the Merchant 
Marine Act for a period of 1 year instead 
of 2 years, as is provided by the bill rec- 
ommended by the Commerce Committee 
of the Senate. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the dissenting 
opinion which I have filed in connection 
with the recommendation by the Com- 
merce Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the opinion will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment was referred to the 


Committee on Commerce. 
The individual views of Mr. LauscHE 

are as follows: 

InpivipvaL Views oF SENATOR FRANK J. 
LAUSCHE ON H.R. 10053, MERCHANT MARINE 
CONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY 


This bill, H.R. 10053, as cleared by the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, would again ex- 
tend for 2 years the authority of the Mari- 
time Subsidy Board to grant construction- 
differential subsidies up to a limit of 55 per- 
cent for the construction of new merchant 
ships and up to a limit of 60 percent for the 
reconversion of certain passenger ships. The 
subsidy represents the differential in cost of 
the construction or reconstruction of ships in 
the United States as distinguished from the 
cost of building in a foreign country. This 
large cost difference is basically due to labor 
costs and to some extent the difference in 
materials and finished shipboard equipment. 

In 1960, in 1961, and again in 1962 amend- 
ments to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
have been enacted extending the original 
construction-differential subsidy ceiling of 
50 percent. I vigorously opposed the enact- 
ment of these previous rate extension amend- 
ments and I must reiterate my opposition to 
the present bill, H.R. 10053. 

The need for these extensions has been 
caused by the growing difference between 
United States and foreign shipbuilding costs. 
While the original act provided subsidies to 
bridge the large gap between foreign and 
domestic costs, it is umreasonable for the 
Government to accept the entire burden of 
the ever-increasing cost differentials. The 
annual expenditures for ship construction 
subsidies have risen from $16,379,076 in 1957 
to $90,514,302 in 1963. 

In spite of this increase, during the same 
period expenditures to cover operation differ- 
ential subsidies have risen from $108,292,274 
to $220,676,685. Total ship construction and 
reconstruction subsidy expenditures between 
1936 and 1963 have been $659,512,385 while 
the total operating subsidies have been 
$1,532,443,081 in the same period. Individual 
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ship construction subsidy rates have risen 
from approximately 45 percent in 1957 to 
the present range of 53 to 55 percent. 
During the same period the shipbuilding 
costs in the United States have risen some 
12 to 15 percent, with the expectation of a 
minimum 2-percent increase per year. 
While the actual ship selling prices have not 
increased at the same rate, due to somewhat 
improved productivity of the shipyards, 
nevertheless shipbuilding prices are contin- 
uing to rise at a faster rate than foreign 
prices so that the price differentials will 
shortly exceed the presently proposed limits. 

I am opposed to the further extension of 
this 55- and 60-percent authority because, as 
I stated in 1962, it is my firm conviction that 
it provides an extra incentive to interested 
parties to press for the highest differential 
percentages obtainable. 

I believe that the Government should 
establish a limit in which it will participate 
to retain a strong and economic merchant 
marine. This limit should certainly not ex- 
ceed the original 50-percent ceiling as estab- 
lished in the original Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 and serious efforts should be made 
to reduce the subsidies further. 

Shipping costs—and especially shipbuild- 
ing costs—in the United States have risen to 
where they are positive threats to the future 
of U.S. shipping. The adequacy of our mer- 
chant fleet today has been in large measure 
hampered by the shipyard subsidy that gives 
us but one ship for every two built by other 
maritime nations for the same cost. I con- 
sider that these high ceiling extensions will 
boost rather than encourage reductions in 
high construction and reconstruction costs 
in the U.S. shipyards. The best incentive for 
lowering costs would be to deny extension of 
the 50-percent ceiling. 

We must distinguish between our shipping 
and our shipbuilding needs. Until it is dem- 
onstrated that our national defense or eco- 
nomic needs require 21 major shipyards (now 
operating at 42 percent of capacity) we 
should not legislate that all American ships 
must be built in this country. Most of our 
commercial yards are principally supported 
by Navy contracts representing in excess of 
$1 billion of unfinished shipbuilding work as 
of January 1964. The 17 to 18 commercial 
merchant ships under the Maritime Admin- 
istration’s program contribute relatively lit- 
tle to sustaining these yards. If they can 
compete for this work—with 50 percent of 
the cost being paid by the Government 
well and good. If 50 percent is not enough, 
I believe we should seriously reevaluate 
whether we can afford, or need, such a ship- 
yard subsidy program. 

There are a number of things available 
within the shipbuilding complex to lower 
the cost of construction of ships. For the 
shipyard management there is the need to 
continue improving shipbuilding techniques. 
For the shipyard unions there is the need to 
simplify work rules. For the shipowner 
there is the need to standardize ships and 
components. This would assuredly lead to 
greater productivity and lower cost. 

Continuing rise in labor costs and the in- 
creasing disparity between the U.S. and 
foreign hourly earnings should concern 
all of us. Shipyard labor costs vary over 
a wide range as is shown below (average 
hourly earnings in U.S. dollars) : 


Country 


— — 3.01 0.33 
-73 07 
1. 00 2 
1. 08 -29 
+96 14 
1. 09 27 
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Of particular interest is the fact that Swe- 
den, which has the highest wage rate in 
Europe, constructs ships at a lower price than 
the United Kingdom, at one time the lead- 
ing shipbuilding country in the world, and 
constructs ships at about the same price as 
Germany. This competitive capability was 
strongly influenced by recent change in the 
shipyard work rules permitting more liberal- 
ized job interchangeability, which substanti- 
ally increased productivity and resulted in 
insuring continued employment and retain- 
ing the more highly skilled workmen. 

The subsidized shipowners have a sub- 
stantial responsibility in lowering the operat- 
ing cost of theirships. The searfaring unions 
must also contribute to increase productivity 
so as to enable the United States to maintain 
an economic and competitive merchant ma- 
rine rather than continuing to rely on in- 
creased subsidies. It is ironic that the 
United States, which is able to compete in- 
ternationally with so many commodities, is 
unable to even reduce to any degree the dif- 
ference that exists between American and 
foreign shipbuilding costs. 

The Maritime Administrator had asked for 
a 1-year extension limit on the premise that 
this would provide greater flexibility pending 
the outcome of his present studies relating 
to methods of computing the construction- 
differential subsidies and pending the out- 
come of other basic issues in the maritime 
program. It is gratifying to also note from 
the testimony that the Administrator is un- 
dertaking a program to reduce costs of build- 
ing ships and to make the industry more 
nearly competitive in the world. 

The maritime subsidy program is becom- 
ing more and more costly. The emphasis in 
the maritime industry must be on attain- 
ing an economic and competitive merchant 
marine with decreasing subsidy. H.R. 10053 
should be rejected by the Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION—AMENDMENT (AMENDMENT 
NO. 1071) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 10456) to author- 
ize appropriations to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for 
research and development, construction 
of facilities, and administrative opera- 
tions, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER submitted two 
amendments (Nos. 1072 and 1073), in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the bill 
(H.R. 11380) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and ordered to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY PUBLIC 
LANDS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I take this 

opportunity to announce the scheduling 

of certain bills for public hearings before 
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the Public Lands Subcommittee of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

On June 29 and 30, I expect to take 
up H.R. 5198, to provide temporary au- 
thority for the sale of certain public 
lands, and H.R. 5159, to authorize and 
direct that certain lands administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior be clas- 
sified in order to provide for their dis- 
posal or management under principles of 
multiple use. 

On July 1 and 2, I anticipate taking 
testimony on H.R. 8070, the bill to pro- 
vide for a Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission. 

On July 6 and 7, hearings have been 
scheduled on S. 606, to authorize the 
establishment of the Tocks Island Na- 
tional Recreation Area. This measure 
has been pending before the subcommit- 
tee since January 1963, and is the subject 
of considerable interest in the States of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Mr. President, it is my hope and ex- 
pectation to schedule hearings on the 
very important Assateague Island pro- 
posal some time in the early part of 
August. A more definitive date will be 
announced on that at a very early time. 

I urge that any persons interested in 
testifying on any of these matters con- 
tact the staff of the committee at the 
earliest possible date so that a complete 
record can be made on all of these pro- 
posals. 


NOTICE OF RESCHEDULING OF 
HEARINGS ON IMMIGRATION 
BILLS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
on June 17, 1964, it was announced that 
hearings on pending immigration and 
naturalization legislation would be re- 
sumed on June 25, 1964. This is to an- 
nounce that the hearing on that date 
has been rescheduled and will be held 
on Monday, June 29, 1964, at 10:30 a.m., 
in room 2228, New Senate Office Building. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO 
AMEND THE FEDERAL BAIL 
LAWS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILLS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago the senior Senator from In- 
diana brought into sharp focus the dis- 
comforting fact that our Nation, which 
is dedicated to making justice equal and 
accessible to all, has tolerated Federal 
bail procedures under which the amount 
of money a citizen can raise controls his 
pretrial freedom—a time during which, 
I might emphasize, he is presumed in- 
nocent. 

As the senior Senator’s statement 
points out, I, along with Senators BAYH, 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, JOHNSTON, 
DovcLas, KENNEDY, Lonc of Missouri, 
Hruska, and Fone, have introduced 
three proposals to correct the injustices 
that our Federal bail laws impose upon 
indigent American citizens. It is im- 
perative that these laws be corrected, 
for, as the senior Senator from Indiana 
emphasized, “justice should never be 
weighted against the poor just because 
of their poverty.” 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the senior Senator from In- 
diana be added as a cosponsor to S. 2838, 
S. 2839, and S. 2840 at the next print- 
ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 23, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1828) to 
amend the joint resolution establishing 
the Battle of Lake Erie Sesquicentennial 
Celebration Commission so as to author- 
ize an appropriation to carry out the 
provisions thereof. 


WAR IN ASIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
morning I listened to the briefing before 
the Foreign Relations Committee by the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. After listen- 
ing to that briefing, I said to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and to the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that I am now 
convinced that the greatest threat to the 
peace of the world is the United States. 
I am convinced that if the United States 
continues to follow the course of action 
thoroughly implied by that briefing, we 
are headed straight for a major war in 
Asia, and we will be hated for the next 
500 years by the overwhelming majority 
of mankind. Further I am convinced 
that if we follow the clear implications 
of the briefing of this morning, we will go 
down in history as the nation chiefly re- 
sponsible for scuttling the United Na- 
tions, for, as I have said for these many 
past weeks on the floor of the Senate, 
we are acting outside the framework of 
international law in southeast Asia. Af- 
ter the briefing this morning, I am satis- 
fied that at the present time we have no 
intention of acting within the framework 
of international law. Instead of living 
up to our treaty commitments as well as 
the obligations of the President under 
the Constitution of the United States, we 
are making war in Asia. In my judg- 
ment, we are headed straight for a major 
war in Asia unless Red China runs for 
cover. 

I say to the American people that a 
war in Asia will be stopped only if the 
people of the United States stop it. If 
they do not stop it, hundreds of thou- 
sands of their boys are going to die 
before we are through with a bogged- 
down war in Asia. Let the American 
people not forget that France lost 240,- 
000 of the flower of her manhood in a 
war in Indochina. I am at a loss to 
understand why we have developed the 
grandiose delusion that the United States 
can conduct a major war in Asia and 
not suffer the loss of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American boys. 

Mr. President, we have the duty to ex- 
haust all the potentials of international 
law. Perhaps all the potentials of inter- 
national law will not save us from a war; 
but we have the clear duty to write in 
history a glorious page that at least we 
attempted to do so. 
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Mr. President, the fact remains that 
the White House is not attempting to go 
through the United Nations and to keep 
faith with what we prate and profess is 
our dedication to the substitution of the 
rule of law for the rule of military might. 
The American rule of military might as 
is true of military might envisioned by 
any other country is still the rule of the 
jungle. There is no justification for the 
course of action the United States is 
following in southeast Asia which is 
threatening the peace of the world. 


AIR POLLUTION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Ameri- 
cans are more and more conscious of the 
impact of air pollution on their lives. 
Recognition of this problem led to the 
enactment of the Clean Air Act of 1963. 
The act, in turn, has focused public at- 
tention on the need for action to curtail 
harmful air pollution. 

One of the best articles I have seen 
on air pollution was printed recently in 
Labor’s Economic Review. Prepared by 
the Department of Research of the AFL— 
CIO, and entitled “The Polluted Air We 
Breathe,” the article presents a balanced 
statement on the problems of air pollu- 
tion and the steps we need to take to 
abate this hazard to health and prop- 
erty. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, “The Polluted Air We Breathe,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE POLLUTED Am WE BREATHE 


Thousands of years ago, one of our an- 
cestors ran coughing and choking out of a 
smoke-filled cave. This was the small, un- 
recorded but ultimately significant begin- 
ning of manmade pollution of the air we 
breathe, one of the most urgent environmen- 
tal problems of America today. 

An Englishman named John Evelyn wrote 
in 1661 of the smoke of London which he 
described as “The hellish and dismal cloud 
of sea-coale,” emanating from the establish- 
ments of “brewers, diers, lime burners, salt 
and sope-boylers” and other enterprises. 

As a result, wrote Evelyn, “The city of 
London resembles the face rather of Mount 
Aetna, the Court of Vulcan, Stromboli, or 
the suburbs of hell than an assembly of 
rational creatures and the imperial seat of 
our incomparable monarch.” Evelyn added 
that a person approaching London “sooner 
smells than sees the city to which he repairs.” 

The indignant Englishman held forth on 
the effects of this blight on people’s health 
and appearance and upon growing things 
as well as the “hands and faces and linnen 
of our fair ladies and nicer dames.” 

Three centuries have gone by and mat- 
ters have become worse than John Evelyn 
possibly could have foreseen. 

They have become worse because in the 
United States and other industrialized coun- 
tries the environment has not only been 
mastered by means of the industrial and 
technological revolutions but is being rapidly 
changed. 

As Rachel Carson recently wrote: “It seems 
to me that air pollution should be viewed 
in the larger context to which it belongs. 
It is part of one of the most vital problems 
that confront mankind today: How to con- 
trol the spreading contamination from many 
sources that is rapidly causing the deteriora- 
tion of our environment. In biological his- 
tory, no organism has survived long if its 
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environment became in some way unfit for 
it. But no organism before man has delib- 
erately polluted its own environment.” 

The air we breathe, like the land and the 
water that are the foundations of our life 
and work, has been altered. The very char- 
acteristics of a modern society—increasing 
population, industrial development, rising 
standards of living, advancing technology, 
mass transportation, great cities—have re- 
sulted in nearly 190 million Americans pres- 
ently living at the bottom of a sea of air 
which is becoming burdened with an ever 
increasing amount and complex variety of 
polluting agencies. 

It must be realized that air itself is a 
limited resource, like water or fossil fuels. 
Furthermore, only a small part of total air 
supply is available in any one place. Both 
as to quantity and quality, air must be con- 
sidered and dealt with on sound conserva- 
tion principles just as is done with other 
natural resources. This fact is particularly 
significant in view of the mass movement 
of people into the great metropolitan areas. 
Nearly one-half the total population is 
crowded into only 10 percent of the Nation’s 
land area. 

There are several similarities between air 
and water pollution, but also one major dif- 
ference. Polluted water can be treated to 
purification processes and made fit for drink- 
ing. People must breathe the air, polluted 
or otherwise, as it comes to them. There 
is no opportunity for treatment to remove 
pollutants before the air is taken into the 
lungs unless everyone constantly wears a gas 
mask. 

Like river systems, air moves with great 
disdain of local and State boundary lines, 
often carrying a burden of pollutants to 
cities, farms and forests. Since it is impos- 
sible to eliminate impurities already dis- 
charged into the atmosphere, the effort to 
control pollution must be aimed at the 
source—at preventing pollutants from being 
released in the first place. 

Air never cleans itself. Particles are thrown 
off by gravity. Chemicals are changed by 
interactions among themselves. Ultimately, 
both chemicals and particles are washed away 
by rain. 

How is the air polluted? Pollution comes 
from the burning of fuels in the home, in 
factories and in motor vehicles. It comes 
from chemicals released or used in mines 
and factories. It comes from the disposal of 
waste materials. It comes from the new 
processes developed by scientific research in 
creating new products. These factors inter- 
act and lead to a growth in other factors 
governing the kind and amount of pollutants 
released to the air. 

The consequences of air pollution are now 
suffered throughout the Nation—in the 
cities and small towns, on the farms, and 
in the forests. It is truly a national prob- 
lem. 

Air is vital to the functioning of a mod- 
ern society since the use of fuel depends 
on it. A ton of air occupies a volume of 
about 25,000 cubic feet. Motor vehicles 
burning about 60 billion gallons of fuel a 
year use 94 trillion cubic feet or 640 cubic 
miles of air. The combustion of a ton of 
coal requires about 27,000 pounds of air, 
the burning of a gallon of fuel oil takes 90 
pounds of air and a pound of natural gas 
requires 18 pounds of air. 

All told, about 3,000 cubic miles of air are 
necessary to meet the annual requirements 
for oxygen of all the fuels used in the United 
States alone. Other industrialized nations 
make equivalent demands—all of which con- 
tribute to a growing global problem. 

Plant life using solar energy takes in car- 
bon dioxide and converts it into oxygen. 
Man and other animals consume the oxygen. 
and in the process release carbon dioxide, 
the supply of which is augmented by burn- 
ing fossil fuels, This causes an increase 
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in the carbon dioxide content of the air, 
which is believed by many scientists to be 
causing a gradual warming of the earth's 
atmosphere with still unassessed modifica- 
tions of climatic cycles. 

Natural pollution is seldom significant in 
terms of the overall problem. It is man 
who has created the dilemma. 

In the United States the quantity of pol- 
lutants thrown into the air is fantastic. 
Motor vehicles alone discharge each day: 
250,000 tons of carbon monoxide, 16,500 
to 33,000 tons of hydrocarbons and 4,000 to 
12,000 tons of nitrogen oxides. 

These releases, to use an illustration, can 
provide a concentration of carbon monoxide 
gas every day to contaminate the air as a 
concentration of 30 parts to 1 million of 
air to a 400-foot height over a 20,000-square- 
mile area, equivalent to the combined areas 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Jer- 
sey. According to air quality standards de- 
veloped in California, 30 parts per million 
is termed “adverse” to the public health. 

Concentration of particles of all known 
contaminants in the air measured by the 
US. Public Health Service between 1957 and 
1961 would worsen this picture since it would 
include pollution released from metallurgi- 
cal, chemical, and refining processes as well 
as from automotive combustion. 

U.S. Public Health Service data show a 
variation between 63 micrograms of pollut- 
ants per cubic meter of air in communities 
of 10,000 to 25,000 population to 176 micro- 
grams for cities over 3 million population. 
Thus it is clear that air pollution is directly 
related to the concentration of population. 

In 1960, about 96 million people resided in 
213 large communities covering an area of 
only 25,500 square miles. Put another way, 
53 percent of the total U.S. population lives 
on less than 1 percent of the total land area. 
Many of these population concentrations are 
so clustered that air pollution from one can- 
not only affect another but extend such 
effects across State lines. 

Smaller communities, as a rule, suffer from 
one or a relatively few sources of air pollu- 
tion, usually affecting only their immediate 
areas. However, studies show major air pol- 
lution problems existed in 1960 in 308 urban 
places, an increase of 84 during the past 10 
years and involving about 25 percent of the 
total U.S. population, 

All in all, about 7,300 communities com- 
prising 60 percent of the total U.S. popula- 
tion are facing one kind of air pollution 
problem or another. 

The Surgeon General’s 1962 Report on Mo- 
tor Vehicles—Air Pollution and Health 
pointed out that more than 75 million motor 
vehicles of all kinds were registered in 1961, 
with an estimated 79 million for 1962. The 
report estimated that by 1977 there will be 
113 million motor vehicles registered, a 43- 
percent increase within 5 years, together with 
an accompanying increase in discharges of 
hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide gas. 

Wind speed and the height into the at- 
mosphere to which pollutants from the 
earth’s surface will mix limit the amount of 
pollutants capable of release without adverse 
results on human, animal, and plant life. 

Fresh winds will disperse concentrations of 
noxious matter released from below, but 
winds are variable. 

The atmospheric mixing depth under nor- 
mal conditions is a product of the day-and- 
night cycle. In clear weather during day- 
light the sun warms the earth’s surface and 
the air nearest to it. Warm air rises until it 
has cooled to the same temperature as the 
upper air and will then rise no further. This 
is the mixing depth. 

During darkness, however, the earth’s sur- 
face and adjacent air cools off until it is at 
a lower temperature than the upper air and 
a temperature inversion occurs. Heavier air 
close to the earth will not rise and there 
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will be little mixing of any pollutants dis- 
charged into the atmosphere. 

However, under normal conditions the 
morning sun will begin to break up the in- 
version of the previous night by warming 
the earth once again and recommencing the 
upward currents of warm air. 

In summer, the mixing depth is higher, 
particularly in mountainous areas. In win- 
ter, with less heat from the sun, it is much 
lower, from 800 to 2,500 feet above ground 
level. 

Sometimes these temperature inversions 
will persist over a large geographical area 
for a long time during periods of stagnant 
air movements associated with high baro- 
metric pressure weather conditions. Photo- 
chemical smog in the Los Angeles area is 
the most familiar example. 

During such periods polluted air becomes 
more than a stealthy menace to human 
health, to the economy, and to recreational 
and esthetic values. It becomes in some in- 
stances a deadly killer. 

In Donora, Penn., in October 1948, smog 
settled down in the valley for 3 days; 20 
people died and 4,000 became acutely ill. 

In the winter of 1952, polluted and stag- 
nant air caused over 4,000 Londoners to die 
in a single week. 

In December 1953, New York City sus- 
tained a week of smog which caused 200 peo- 
ple to die from its effects, their deaths not 
noted until brought to light by a statistical 
study 9 years later. 

In December 1962, another smog gripped 
London. British medical officials finally 
estimated a death toll of 750. 

During that same month—December 
1962—-while the U.S. Public Health Service 
was holding a second National Conference 
on Air Pollution, a mass of stagnant air came 
to rest along the heavily populated Atlantic 
seaboard. Pollution levels rose alarmingly 
all the way from Boston to Richmond over a 
weeklong period, 

The same set of weather conditions that 
brought about the London smog could have 
caused this country to suffer its greatest air 
pollution disaster in history. By great good 
fortune winds blew the toxic air mass off to 
sea and the eastern seaboard was spared. 

In 1962 a panel on the health effects of air 
pollution concluded in its report to the Na- 
tional Conference on Air Pollution: “The 
evidence that air pollution contributes to 
the pathogenesis of chronic respiratory dis- 
eases is overwhelming.” 

In other words, low-level air pollution can 
cause, contribute to, or aggravate chronic 
respiratory diseases, including the common 
cold, chronic bronchitis, chronic constrictive 
ventilatory disease, pulmonary emphysema 
(attacking lung tissues), bronchial asthma, 
and lung cancer. 

Incidence of emphysema has been increas- 
ing rapidly in the United States. In 1960, 
of some 180,000 persons receiving social 
security disability payments, about 12,400 
had as primary medical diagnosis pulmonary 
emphysema. This was exceeded as a disabil- 
ity cause only by arteriosclerotic heart dis- 
ease, including coronary disease. Medical 
payments to these emphysema sufferers to- 
taled $60 million per year. 

There are many complex and yet unsolved 
enigmas concerning the basic causes of lung 
cancer. Like many ailments which appear 
to rise from our new ways of living, there 
may be a number of complex environmental 
factors contributing to this disease, includ- 
ing air pollution. 

This much is known, however. Lung can- 
cer occurs with greater frequency in cities. 
Such differences cannot be accounted for by 
cigarette smoking, population density, or 
occupation. It also has been shown in lab- 
oratory experiments that airborne polluting 
carcinogens (cancer-causing agents) are 
more highly concentrated in urban than in 
rural areas and do cause cancer in laboratory 
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animals. One compound emitted from ve- 
hicle exhausts (benzopyrene) is particularly 
suspect. 

Another effect of large-scale air pollution 
has been that of altering the climates of 
urban areas. 

The U.S. Weather Bureau estimates that 
in winter cities have 100 percent more fog 
than do rural places. Sulfur dioxide and 
carbon monoxide concentrations and dust 
particles also are many times greater in city 
areas than in farming regions. 

In winter, cities have 50 percent less ultra- 
violet radiation than country areas and 
cloudiness occurs 5 to 10 percent more often. 
Such climatic situations add to the hazards 
of vehicular travel and the incidence of 
accidents, both on the ground and in the air. 
Based on a 1962 study by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, 15 to 20 plane crashes in that 
year could have been caused by low visibility 
resulting from smoke, haze, dust, and sand 
in the air. 

The economic cost of air pollution has 
been estimated by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare at about $11 billion 
annually or approximately $65 per capita. 

In this enormous toll is included about 
$500 million to agriculture. Pine forests 
have been heavily damaged by ozone deposits 
coming from motor vehicles. Fluorides origi- 
nating from industrial processes have in- 
jured livestock, crops, fruit trees, and flowers. 
There are other chemicals, some of which 
have been identified, which damage vege- 
tation. 

The pollution of air also produces an ac- 
celerated corrosion of metals, fading and 
weakening of fabrics such as leather and rub- 
ber and decomposition of building materials 
and paints. Precision instruments and con- 
trol systems often require replacement or ex- 
pensive protective devices because of air 
pollution. 

Homes exposed to air pollution require 
more frequent cleaning and painting, inside 
and out. Clothing and furnishings also must 
be cleaned more often. 

In low-income neighborhoods where fam- 
ilies cannot afford to maintain their property 
thus damaged, their own and the neighbor- 
hood property values drop, providing an addi- 
tional and heavy cost to people, their com- 
munities, and the Nation itself. 

To the mounting cost of air pollution in 
the United States can be added the effects 
on recreation, fish and wildlife. A forest 
ruined by ozone is not only destroyed as a 
natural resource but also as a source of hu- 
man enjoyment. Areas that cannot be used 
for urban recreation because of smoke, dust, 
and smog represent needlessly lost opportu- 
nities. 

Flowers and plants that refuse to grow in 
a city; public buildings and memorials that 
are defaced and corroded by smog; birds and 
animals poisoned by airborne pesticides 
sprayed on crops—all are part of the heavy 
price America is paying for air pollution. 

Awareness of air pollution as more than 
a purely local problem did not emerge until 
after the Second World War. Pioneering 
work among municipalities was begun by 
Los Angeles and a smoke abatement program 
was instituted in the Pittsburgh, Pa., area. 
Other cities, notably St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York City, San Francisco and 
a few others have followed suit. 

The first States to move toward control of 
air pollution were California in 1947 and 
Oregon in 1951, but the comprehensive Cali- 
fornia program has not spread. 

It was not until 1955 that Congress enacted 
Public Law 85-159 to provide for the first 
Federal program to provide research and 
technical assistance relating to air pollution 
control. Prior to 1955, Federal efforts in 
this field had been confined to a few special 
studies by the U.S. Public Health Service 
and the Federal Bureau of Mines. 
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Until this year the new Federal program 
was carried on with only two amendments to 
extend its authority, first to 1964, and then 
to 1966. An amendment was passed in 1960 
to authorize a study by the U.S. Surgeon 
General on the problem of automotive fuel 
exhausts. 

In the last several years, however, the $5 
million research and data collecting program 
plus similar efforts by private industry, the 
States and localities, and universities and col- 
leges, have produced a considerable body of 
knowledge of air pollution, its causes, effects, 
and what can be done to abate it. 

Much of this knowledge has come from re- 
search and analysis of continuous or special 
data collected by the Public Health Service's 
National Air Sampling Network covering 250 
urban and rural places in 50 States and 
Puerto Rico. 

The point has been reached where a broad 
attack on all fronts can be mounted in a 
nationwide program of control. 

In 1962, Harold W. Kennedy, county counsel 
for the Los Angeles County Air Pollution Con- 
trol District told the second National Con- 
ference on Air Pollution: 

“One issue usually arises in any discussion 
of adopting regulations or legislation. This 
issue is whether or not we possess enough 
scientific knowledge upon which to base reg- 
ulatory action. The answer is that we do.” 

AFL-CIO testimony on Federal air pollu- 
tion control legislation this year pointed out 
that “We cannot afford to wait to have all 
the answers to all the questions and we 
should not yield to those who wish simply 
to fight a delaying action against effective 
regulation.” 

Much research has been done on various 
chemical compounds and their relationship 
to respiratory disease and cancer. The sci- 
ence of meteorology also has contributed to 
better understanding of the factors bearing 
on the movement of air masses containing 
contaminants and more reliable forecasting 
of abnormal stagnation periods. 

The increasing size of coal-burning power- 
plants means a larger volume of sulfur 
dioxide is discharged into the atmosphere, 
particularly near or in heavily populated 
areas. To cope with this problem, taller ex- 
haust stacks have been and are being built 
and planned in order to disperse the con- 
taminant before it can return to ground level. 
But such stacks—some as high as 800 feet 
have been proposed—are costly. And even 
high stacks may be ineffective if unfavorable 
conditions do not provide enough air cur- 
rents to disperse the pollutants. 

There are two approaches being attempted 
on this problem: Removal of the dioxides 
from the stack gases and their elimination 
from the fuel before burning. Expanded use 
of nuclear power in and around large cities 
would eliminate air pollution entirely from 
powerplants so fueled. 

As for motor vehicle exhaust fumes, it is 
quite unlikely that America will ever be rea- 
sonably free from air pollution unless these 
noxious releases can be feasibly controlled. 
Some motor car companies are equipping new 
models with blowby devices in crankcases. 
California law requires them but they reduce 
pollutant releases by only 20 percent. Only 
in California are older cars required to use 
blowby devices. Even with older cars going 
off the road, decreases in their volume of 
pollution will be more than offset by emis- 
sions from the new ones. Research is now 
being undertaken to develop mass-produced 
afterburners“ for more complete burning 
of exhaust fumes. 

Longer-range alternatives to these ap- 
proaches lie in shifting to other sources of 
propellant energy which would largely elim- 
inate air pollution, including electric battery- 
powered cars, fuel cells, thermoelectric gen- 
erators, advanced gas turbine engines and 
steam power. 
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Capital costs involved in control equip- 
ment used by industry vary from a small 
fraction of total basic equipment to amounts 
approaching and occasionally exceeding all 
other basic production equipment outlays 
combined. 

Such added costs are passed on to the con- 
sumer by industry. In order to meet the 
situation in another way by having the tax- 
payers shoulder the burden of reducing air 
pollution from industrial sources, legislative 
proposals are seeking rapid tax amortiza- 
tion writeoff for air pollution control invest- 
ment. 

Since 1958 and 1962, when the first and 
second National Conferences on Air Pollu- 
tion were held under sponsorship of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, much progress has 
been made in recognizing that pollution 
of the Nation’s air is neither a local problem 
nor the inevitable price tag of progress. 

The late President Kennedy’s public health 
message to the Congress in early 1963 asked 
for expansion of air pollution control pro- 
grams of the Public Health Service, with 
proposals patterned after Federal legislation 
on control of water pollution. 

The President’s message urged expansion 
of research efforts, a Federal grants-in-aid 
program to assist States and localities in ini- 
tiating and strengthening control programs, 
expanded Federal studies involving interstate 
and nationwide air pollution problems and 
strengthened Federal enforcement powers. 

A number of bills to broaden the Federal 
effort were introduced in the 87th Congress. 

After passage in the House, a considerably 
amended bill was given Senate approval in 
November after which the final bill was 
agreed upon in conference and signed by 
President Johnson on December 17 as Public 
Law 88-206. 
oe Clean Air Act of 1963 amends the law 

1. Provide the Federal Government with 
greatly broadened powers to conduct re- 
search, investigations, and development pro- 
grams in the air pollution field, with par- 
ticular emphasis on motor vehicle discharges 
and on sulfur extraction from fuel. 

2. Provide expanded Federal enforcement 
powers to abate both interstate and intra- 
state air pollution situations, including any 
from Federal installations, with legal action 
by the U.S. Attorney General authorized 
if the pollution is not abated. 

3. Establish a 3-year $90 million Federal 
grants-in-aid program to State air pollution 
agencies for starting or maintaining abate- 
ment activities in fiscal 1965 and 
terminating at the end of fiscal 1967. 

The current situation, as described by 
AFL-CIO testimony on the Clean Air Act, is 
that “only 12 States have legal authority to 
enforce air pollution regulations anywhere 
in those States and only 4 of these 12 have 
any regulatory programs to give that author- 
ity any meaning.” 

A 1963 study of air pollution undertaken 
by the Senate Public Works Committee 
showed that in 1961 only 17 States were 
spending as much as $5,000 a year on air 
pollution control. Of $2 million spent by 
these States, 57 percent was spent by Cal- 
ifornia. 

Some 85 cities, counties, and metropolitan 
areas spent in excess of $5,000 a year on their 
air pollution control programs, but only 34 
had annual budgets of more than $25,000. 
Total budgets for the 85 amounted to only 
$8.2 million, of which 41 percent was spent 
by Los Angeles County alone and 55 percent 
by the 7 local units in the State of California. 

Of 218 urban localities with 50,009 popu- 
lation or greater, only 119 have any air pol- 
lution control agencies. All told, there are 
1,155 communities with 2,500 population or 
more which have some kind of air pollution 
problem, but only 497 have control agencies, 
most of these lacking money, staff, and strong 
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laws or ordinances to accomplish an effective 
obs. 

: 4. Take a first step toward establishment 
of national quality standards of air by au- 
thorizing HEW to conduct research on causes 
and effects of air pollution, publish result- 
ing criteria and make them available to non- 
Federal control agencies, including new in- 
terstate agencies authorized by the act if 
approved by the Congress. 

The Clean Air Act of 1963 still contains 
serious limitations on Federal enforcement 
powers, curtails Federal financial incentives 
to States and localities under a short-term 
program and goes only part of the distance 
toward establishment of Federal standards. 

Nevertheless, the Federal role has now be- 
come one of action, no longer the mere 
gathering of data. The new law recognizes 
air pollution as a serious national problem 
affecting the national economy and the na- 
tional health. A beginning has been made 
and the foundations for a more adequate 
program are laid. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NASA AUTHORIZATIONS, NOTICE OF 
INTENT TO SUBMIT MOTION TO 
RECONSIDER ACTION ON HOUSE 
BILL 10456 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day, when some of us who are opposed to 
the NASA appropriation, insofar as the 
$5 billion appropriation for putting a 
man on the moon is concerned, were ab- 
sent from the Chamber the authorization 
bill for NASA appropriations was passed. 
Following its passage, a motion to recon- 
sider was made; and a motion to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider was 
made and agreed to—which, of course, 
puts the opponents of this wasteful ap- 
propriation in a very difficult parlia- 
mentary position. 

However, we felt that at least we should 
attempt to get a record vote in the Sen- 
ate, so that our constituents can judge 
for themselves the representation they 
are getting in the Senate. 

I am advised by the Parliamentarian 
that the following two steps must be 
taken: Inasmuch as the bill has now 
been sent to the House, a motion must be 
made, and agreed to, to ask that the 
House return the bill to the Senate. 
Thereafter, there must be filed at the 
desk a written motion to reconsider the 
action by which the bill was passed by 
the Senate—which, of course, will re- 
quire a suspension of the rule and a two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. President, I wish to make very 
clear that I do not criticize my leader- 
ship. The leadership is pressed for ac- 
tion on a logjam of bills. 

However, I am speaking about one of 
the most important major pieces of pro- 
posed appropriation legislation to come 
before the Senate to date. It is a piece 
of proposed legislation with regard to 
which there are great differences of 
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opinion. Many people in our country 
share the position of those of us who 
think that when we consider the eco- 
nomic problems that confront this coun- 
try, we should not be appropriating some 
$5 billion for sending someone to the 
moon, and that we had better be spend- 
ing that $5 billion, or a good part of it, to 
bring some relief to some seriously de- 
pressed areas in our own country and to 
meet some of the problems we have on 
earth before considering problems on the 
moon. 

I believe I am in order—if I am not, 
the Parliamentarian may so advise the 
Chair—to make the request that the 
NASA bill be returned from the House 
of Representatives, and to file a motion 
at the desk for reconsideration of the 
bill after the lapse of 1 day. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was engaged in a conference. Will the 
Senator from Oregon please restate his 
request? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. The parliamen- 
tary situation is as follows: Since some 
of us who are opposed to the bill were 
absent from the Chamber, but were per- 
forming official Senate business, we did 
not know that the NASA appropriation 
authorization bill was going to come up 
when it did. I wish the whip to know 
that I make no criticism of that. I am 
disappointed that there was not a quo- 
rum call prior to the vote on the NASA 
appropriation authorization bill. In or- 
der that there may be a debate on the 
NASA appropriation authorization meas- 
ure, and that we may make a record of 
opposition to the NASA authorization, 
the Parliamentarian advises me that I 
first must move that the Senate ask that 
the bill be returned from the House of 
Representatives. 

It then must remain at the desk for a 
day. I am also filing a motion at the 
desk to reconsider the vote by which the 
authorization bill was passed, which 
would require a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. But at least that action would 
give those of us who are opposed to a 
$5 billion appropriation to put a man on 
the moon an opportunity to present our 
argument as to why we think that would 
be unsound public policy at this time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the evening of Friday of last week I be- 
lieve that the majority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
announced what the program would be 
on Monday of this week. My recollec- 
tion is that at that time he listed the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 
the Treasury and Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, the Atomic Energy authoriza- 
tion bill, and the National Aeronautics 
and Space authorization bill. I refer to 
page 14511 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for June 19, where the following state- 
ment appears: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, in response to the 
question asked by the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, it is anticipated that on Monday 
the Senate will start consideration of the 
Interior appropriation bill, to be followed, 
although not necessarily in this order, by the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriation bill, 
the Atomic Energy authorization bill, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space authorization 
bill. 
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I would also, for the information of the 
Senate, state that after consulting with the 
distinguished minority leader—and I would 
hope with the concurrence of the Senate— 
we would be allowed to pass a number of 
unobjected-to items on the calendar. They 
are items which have been cleared. We 
would like to do it this evening. 


So that the record may be clear, on 
Friday of last week the majority leader 
gave notice to the Senate of these four 
important legislative items: The Interior 
Department appropriation bill, the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriation 
bill, the Atomic Energy authorization bill, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space 
authorization bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about it. I raise no question about the 
notice being given. I merely point out 
that when the NASA authorization bill 
was taken up we thought the Senate was 
taking up the Interior appropriation bill 
first. When it was taken up there was 
no quorum call. There was no quorum 
call that would have brought us to the 
floor of the Senate. We had no right to 
a quorum call. I do not allege that but 
I think it would have been better to 
have one. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 

Mr. MORSE. I am merely talking 
about the fact that it certainly must 
have been known by the leadership that 
there were strong objections within the 
Senate to an authorization of $5 billion 
for NASA. I have read the debate. The 
opposition was not present. The other 
side of the case was not made. All I am 
asking for today is parliamentary con- 
sideration that would permit those of 
us who are opposed to an authorization 
of $5 billion for what I consider to be 
an expenditure that far exceeds the 
negative connotations of a boondoggle 
to have the bill brought back to the floor 
of the Senate so that we can make the 
case against such a wasteful expendi- 
ture of $5 billion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Oregon if he will 
withhold his motion until the majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], who was present yesterday 
at the time of the action on the author- 
ization bill, is present. The Senator 
from Minnesota was unavoidably absent 
yesterday because of personal matters. 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. I always co- 
operate with the leadership. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a half min- 
ute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yesterday the meas- 
ure went through the Senate like light- 
ning. We changed from one bill to an- 
other. In defense of the supposed pru- 
dence of this body I believe that we ought 
not to allow the Nation to say that in 
a meager discussion, the Senate passed 
a bill which would authorize the spend- 
ing of more than $5 billion for NASA. 
There are aspects of that proposed leg- 
islation which ought to be discussed, 
and I join the Senator from Oregon in 
the proposal which he is making. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon withhold his 
request until a little later? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not speak for him, 
but one of the Republican leaders com- 
mented on the subject in the Foreign 
Relations Committee this morning. I 
believe the Senator will find that a sub- 
stantial number of Senators believe that 
at least we should be given an opportu- 
nity to make our record against the 
measure and give the Senate an opportu- 
nity to vote, on a yea and nay vote, to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. I will withhold my motion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. I have just examined 
the Recor, and I see that there was con- 
siderable discussion yesterday. I am 
sure that there will be more in the light 
of the motion of the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

But I do not wish the Recor today to 
show that the measure was called up and 
automatically put through. The truth is 
that there was a substantial amount of 
discussion of the NASA authorization, as 
there was of the Atomic Energy authori- 
zation. I am sure that there will be no 
difficulty with respect to the request of 
the Senator from Oregon. These ques- 
tions are questions of courtesy. I appre- 
ciate the Senator's willingness to with- 
hold his request until the majority leader 
returns. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My feeling yesterday 
was that there was an atmosphere of 
doubt in the Senate among those of us 
who were present when the $5 billion au- 
thorization bill was passed by a voice 
vote. I say to the majority whip that the 
Senate ought to reconsider the entire 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ihave nothing fur- 
ther to say at this time. 


NEED FOR INDEPENDENT DRAFT 
STUDY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Defense Department now plans to spend 
about a million dollars on a “compre- 
hensive” study of the draft. Yet there is 
serious doubt about the wisdom of a 
study of the Defense Department, by the 
Defense Department, and for the Defense 
Department. This is the second study on 
the same subject that the Defense De- 
partment has announced in less than a 
year. 

Mr. President, the refusal of the Gov- 
ernment to back an objective or de- 
tached study of the draft is puzzling 
to me and the 17 other Senators who 
recently wrote to the President on this 
matter. 

In a recent editorial in the New York 
Times the need for a Presidential com- 
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mission is stressed, including experts out- 
side the Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include following my remarks in 
the Recorp the New York Times editorial 
of June 21, 1964. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILITARY MANPOWER STUDY 


The broadening of the Pentagon’s study of 
the draft coincided yesterday with the 20th 
anniversary of the GI bill of rights. 

The two are not unrelated. The Service- 
men’s Aid Act, passed while the Nation was 
still engaged in World War II, helped the 
Nation as well as the veterans. It con- 
tributed to a more stable, more productive 
America by helping to build almost 6 million 
homes and to send more than 2 million 
former GI's to college. 

Some of the features of this act can well 
provide patterns for tomorrow as possible in- 
ducements to military professionalism if the 
Nation decides it can safely eliminate the 
compulsion of the draft. These inducements 
plus many other suggestions for improving 
the rate of voluntary enlistments and for 
retaining qualified men in military careers, 
should be considered by the Pentagon in 
what it projects as the most thorough study 
of the draft and related problems ever at- 
tempted. 

This study is much needed. But one 
caveat requires reemphasis. The draft and 
the recruiting of military manpower affect, 
directly and indirectly, so many aspects of 
our society that a Pentagon study should 
serve only as groundwork for a far broader, 
more comprehensive and—most important— 
more detached, survey by either a Presi- 
dential commission or a joint committee of 
Congress. 


MULTIPURPOSE WATERSHED 
PROJECTS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Watershed Development, it is my privi- 
lege to keep abreast of trends in multi- 
purpose watershed projects. 

I believe Members of the Senate would 
be particularly interested in a double- 
page advertisement by the Caterpillar 
Co. that appeared in the May 30 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. This adver- 
tisement called attention to the striking 
benefits of the Little Tallapoosa water- 
shed project in my own State of 
Georgia. 

The fact that a major industrial com- 
pany would expend thousands of dollars 
to advertise the benefits of a single 
watershed project indicates the value of 
this program to all citizens everywhere. 

This is but one example of the many 
benefits of watershed projects. A com- 
pendium of such benefits has been as- 
sembled by Don Williams, the Adminis- 
trator of the Soil Conservation Service. 

This information, in my opinion, is im- 
portant to all the Members of the Sen- 
ate. Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the illustrated advertise- 
ment from the Saturday Evening Post be 
inserted in the Recorp. I have asked the 
Administrator of the Soil Conservation 
Service to send each Member of this body 
a copy of the compendium on watershed 
project benefits. 
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There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MULTIPURPOSE WATERSHED PROJECTS 


WE NEEDED NEW INDUSTRY BUT THE LITTLE 
TALLAPOOSA STOPPED US COLD 


The Little Tallapoosa has always supplied 
water to Temple, Villa Rica, and Carrollton 
in Carroll County, Ga. In 1954 it nearly dried 
up, as the citizens of Temple found when 
they turned on their faucets. In 1961 it 
went wild, washing out 17 bridges and miles 
of roads. 

Today, it would take a rain heavier than 
any on record to damage Carroll County. 
And a 6 months’ drought would only cur- 
tail lawn sprinkling. 

The credit goes to the Little Tallapoosa 
watershed project. 

But Carroll County got more than freedom 
from flooding and sediment damage. The 
project helped prevent an economic disaster. 
After cotton, the county’s No. 1 crop, died, 
the dairy industry that replaced it could not 
absorb the unemployed. 


ORGANIZE TO ATTRACT INDUSTRY 


Concerned citizens organized to attract 
new industries to the area. They found 
there was barely enough water to handle ex- 
isting needs. We thought we were ready 
for new industry,” said Chester Roush, chair- 
man of the area’s planning commission, “but 
the Little Tallapoosa stopped us cold.” 


THE TOWNS ACT 


In the meantime, work started on the wa- 
tershed project, which involved 14 flood- 
retarding dams, The city and county au- 
thorities found that towns could pay for the 
enlargement of certain structures to include 
water storage for as little as $4,363 instead 
of paying as much as $250,000 for a new 
pumping station. This economy saved the 
lives of the county’s major towns. 


HUNDREDS OF JOBS CREATED 


Temple benefited first. It got enough water 
to meet its future needs. It also added a 
company payroll of 300 to the 50 employed 
by the town’s only other industry. 

Villa Rica needed water to keep its indus- 
tries. Just when it was about to invest in 
the watershed project, a legal problem 
blocked needed funds, But Frank Green, 
farmer, and Harold Smith, service station 
operator, knew they couldn’t wait. They 
canvassed the town and raised the money. 
Certificates were issued to be redeemed with 
interest from water revenues. Green also got 
perpetual easements for the reservoir site at 
no charge from neighboring farmers. Villa 
Rica’s industries stayed and another has lo- 
cated there as a result of having enough 
water to meet all future needs. 


GAINS EIGHT NEW INDUSTRIES 


Carrollton, largest town in the area, could 
not supply 2,000 gallons a minute when 
Trent Tube considered moving there. But 
the town wanted the firm to locate there. 

Because of the watershed project, Carroll- 
ton got the water it needed. Today, Trent 
Tube is not only established in the area but 
planning to expand. Since 1959, the town 
has gained eight new industries. Four other 
established firms, including Southwire, the 
largest, have expanded substantially. 

Manufacturing employment in the coun- 
ty has risen 30 percent. 

THE NATION’S WATER OUTLOOK 

Problems like these aren't limited to one 
area of the country. Has your community 
reached the point where there’s no safety 
margin? No reserves to attract new indus- 
try? By 1980, our Nation will need twice the 
water we're using now. Is someone doing 
the job where you live? To see what you 
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can do, write for “Water Crisis, U.S.A.” to 
Department P-24, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Georgia for bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Senate. I 
have heard nothing but good about the 
watershed projects in the United States. 
They are building up the economy of 
our country, helping us to meet our debts, 
and are also bringing industry into the 
areas affected. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 


VARIATIONS IN FOOD COST IN- 
CREASES AMONG CITIES—A SUG- 
GESTION FOR THE NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON FOOD MARKET- 
ING 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, ac- 
ceptance by the Senate of the House- 
passed version of Senate Joint Resolution 
71, to establish a National Commission 
on Food Marketing, should be welcomed 
by consumers throughout the country. 
I hope the resolution will be speedily im- 
plemented, that an appropriate staff will 
be appointed, and that they may soon 
undertake the study of many perplexing 
questions relating to food marketing. 

For a number of years now, many of 
us have become increasingly aware of 
the growing spread between retail prices 
of food and the prices received by the 
farmers who produce it. We have heard 
testimony regarding increased concen- 
tration among buyers of a high per- 
centage of food sold through retail out- 
lets. We have speculated on the effect 
on prices of vertical integration in food 
production, processing, and marketing. 
I hope that the Commission will be able 
to provide answers to these, and many 
other questions which have been sug- 
gested in the field of food marketing. 
To this long list, I should like to suggest 
an inquiry for the Commission’s con- 
sideration. 

It has come to my attention that, while 
the index of prices paid by consumers 
for food has been rising, there is a sub- 
stantial difference in the rate of increase 
among major U.S. cities. Moreover, it 
seems to me, this variation is wide 
enough that it should command the 
interest of the Commission. Let me 
briefly explain: 

Since 1957-59, retail food prices in 
Detroit have increased only 1.4 percent— 
1963. Yet in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and New York City, prices have increased 
five times as much or 7 percent. 

As compared with 1947-49 food prices 
last year in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco were 30 percent higher, while in 
Detroit, Atlanta, and Chicago, the rise 
was only 20 to 21 percent. Food prices 
in New York City in 1963 were 27 per- 
cent higher than in 1947-49; in Phila- 
delphia, 26 percent higher; and in St. 
Louis, 24 percent higher. Thus, we see 
a wide range in retail food price increases 
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in the past 16 years of from 20 percent 
in Detroit to 30 percent in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Another interesting aspect of these 
city differences in food price increases 
is that a large part of the spread in dif- 
ferences has occurred in the last few 
years. In the 10-year period ending in 
1959, retail food prices increased 18 per- 
cent in Detroit, Baltimore, Boston, and 
St. Louis, while the average increase for 
20 large cities was 16 percent. In Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Philadelphia, 
the increase in this 10-year period was 
21 percent. 

The question occurs to me, “What are 
the conditions that have prevailed in the 
past few years in Detroit and Chicago 
which have kept food prices from rising, 
as they have done in New York City, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco, or, con- 
versely, what has happened in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and New York 
City that has caused food prices to in- 
crease 7 percent?” 

There may be a simple explanation for 
these variations, but the statistical evi- 
dence suggests a play of forces which, it 
seems to me, will be of interest to the 
Commission. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION—PROTOCOL 
MODIFYING AND SUPPLEMENT- 
ING THE CONVENTION OF FEBRU- 
ARY 20, 1950, BETWEEN THE 
KINGDOM OF GREECE AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA RE- 
LATING TO TAXES ON ESTATES— 
PROTOCOL TO THE NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC FISHERIES CONVEN- 
TION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
protocol—Executive A, 88th Congress, 2d 
session—a protocol between the United 
States of America and Greece, signed in 
Athens on February 12, 1964, modifying 
and supplementing the convention of 
February 20, 1950, for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
estates of deceased persons; and the pro- 
tocol—Executive B, 88th Congress, 2d 
session—a protocol to the International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries, signed at Washington under 
date of February 8, 1949, which protocol 
relates to harp and hood seals and was 
signed July 15, 1963, for the United 
States of America and 11 other govern- 
ments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, do 
I correctly understand that there is a 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m. 
having arrived, the Senate, under its 
order of yesterday, will now proceed, in 
executive session, to vote on the question 
of advising and consenting to the ratifi- 
cation of two protocols transmitted to 
the Senate by the President relating to, 
first, the convention between the United 
States and Greece realting to taxes on 
estates; and second, the Northwest At- 
lantic Fisheries Convention. 
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The yeas and nays have been previ- 
ously ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
vote is taken—and the vote will be on 
the treaties en bloc—the votes be listed 
separately as for each treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so orderd. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
think it would be well if there were a 
brief quorum call to alert Senators. So 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The yeas and nays 
are ordered. I ask that the roll be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the treaties will be con- 
sidered as having passed through their 
various parliamentary stages, up to and 
including the presentation of the respec- 
tive resolutions of ratification. The 
resolution of ratification of Executive A, 
88th Congress, 2d session, will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

EXECUTIVE A 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of the 
protocol between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Greece, signed at Athens on Febru- 
ary 12, 1964, modifying and supplementing 
the convention of February 12, 1950, for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on the estates of deceased persons. (Ex. A, 
88th Cong., 2d sess.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is: Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Bay], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], and the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
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Indiana [Mr, BayH], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ME- 
CHEM], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr] are necessarily ab- 
sent, and if present and voting, would 
each vote yea.“ 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 83, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 438 Ex.] 
YEAS—83 

Aiken Hayden Morse 
Allott Hickenlooper Moss 
Bartlett Mundt 
Beall Holland Muskie 
Bennett ka Nelson 
Bible Humphrey Neuberger 

Inouye earson 
Brewster Jackson Pell 
Burdick Javits Prouty 
Byrd, Va Johnston Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C, Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Case Keating Saltonstall 
Church Kuchel Simpson 
Cooper Lausche Smathers 
Cotton Long, Mo. Smith 
Curtis Long, La. Sparkman 
Dirksen Magnuson Symington 
Dominick Mansfield Talmadge 
Douglas McCarthy Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Tower 
Ervin McGee Walters 
Fong McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Pulbright Molntyre Williams, Del. 
Goldwater McNamara Yarborough 
Gruening Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Miller Young, Ohio 
Hartke Monroney 

NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—17 

Anderson Edmondson Pastore 
Bayh Engle Randolph 
Cannon Gore Russell 
Clark Kennedy Scott 
Dodd Mechem Stennis 
Eastland Morton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to. 

The resolution of ratification of Execu- 
tive B, 88th Congress, 2d session, will be 
read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

EXECUTIVE B 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of the 
Protocol to the International Convention for 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, signed at 
Washington under date of February 8, 1949, 
which protocol relates to harp and hood seals 
and was signed at Washington under date 
of July 15, 1963, for the United States of 
America and 11 other governments. (Ex. B, 
88th Cong., 2d sess.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is: Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Nevada 
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[Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], and the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from West Virginia 
LMr. RANDOLPH], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MECHEM], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] are neces- 
sarily absent; if present and voting, 
each would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 83, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 439 Ex.] 
YEAS—83 

Aiken Hayden Morse 
Allott Hickenlooper Moss 
Bartlett Hill Mundt 
Beall Holland Muskie 
Bennett Hruska Nelson 
Bible Humphrey Neuberger 
Boggs Inouye Pearson 
Brewster Jackson Pell 
Burdick Javits Prouty 
Byrd, Va Johnston Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Case Keating Saltonstall 
Church Kuchel Simpson 
Cooper Lausche Smathers 
Cotton Long, Mo. Smith 

is Long, La Sparkman 
Dirksen Magnuson Symington 
Dominick Mansfield Talmadge 
Douglas McCarthy Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Tower 
Ervin McGee Walters 
Fong McoGvern Williams, N.J. 
Pulbright McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Goldwater McNamara Yarborough 
Gruening etcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Miller Young, Ohio 

Monroney 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—17 

Anderson Edmondson Pastore 
Bayh Engle Randolph 
Cannon Gore Russell 
Clark Kennedy Scott 
Dodd Mechem Stennis 
Eastland Morton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of the consent 
of the Senate to the ratification of the 
two protocols. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on State, Justice, and Judici- 
ary Appropriations of the Committee on 
Appropriations be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
the Senate operating in the morning 
hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is in order. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE TO 
CHILDREN OF CERTAIN VETERANS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate a message from the 
House: the bill (H.R. 221) to amend 
chapter 35 of title 38, United States Code, 
to provide educational assistance to the 
children of veterans who are permanent- 
ly and totally disabled from an injury or 
disease arising out of active military, 
naval, or air service during a period of 
war or the induction period, with 
amendments by the Senate, in which the 
House concurred, and with House 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WAL- 
TERS in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its action on certain 
amendments of the Senate to House bill 
221, which was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House concur in the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 
and 5 to the bill (H.R. 221) entitled “An 
Act to amend chapter 35 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide educational assist- 
ance to the children of veterans who are 
permanently and totally disabled from an 
injury or disease arising out of active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service during a period 
of war or the induction period.” 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 3 and 
4 to aforesaid bill. 

Resolved, That the House concur in the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 6 to 
aforesaid bill with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by said Senate amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: 
“Sec. 6. Section 1741(b) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(b) The total period of educational 
assistance under this subchapter and other 
subchapters of this chapter may not exceed 
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the amount of entitlement as established in 
section 1711 of this title, except that the 
Administrator may extend such period in the 
case of any person if he finds that addi- 
tional assistance is necessary to accomplish 
the purpose of special restorative training 
as stated in subsection (a) of this section.’” 

“Sec. 7. Section 1643 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

e) In order that effective State control 
may be maintained over educational insti- 
tutions participating in educational pro- 
grams carried on under this title, the Ad- 
ministrator shall continue to utilize State 
approving agencies in the administration of 
such programs.“ 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I agree with both parts of the amend- 
ment placed in the bill (H.R. 221) by 
the House. The first part would be an 
amendment to section 1741(b) of title 
38, United States Code. This is almost 
identical with a bill offered by Senator 
Hill, S. 2636, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has reported favorably on 
it. The effect of this part of the amend- 
ment would be to permit the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, in the case of 
a retarded or otherwise handicapped 
child receiving special restorative train- 
ing under the war orphans’ educational 
assistance program to overcome or les- 
sen the effects of a manifest physical or 
mental disability, to afford more than 36 
months entitlement, or its equivalent in 
accelerated payments, if he finds that a 
longer period is needed to complete the 
special restorative program which has 
been authorized for the child. Under 
present law, such training may be 
afforded for a period not to exceed 36 
months, and there is special provision 
whereby a parent or a guardian of a 
child pursuing an especially expensive 
course may accelerate the use of its en- 
titlement in order to receive additional 
money to pay the tuition and other fees 
applicable to such course. Specifically, 
the basic rate of special training allow- 
ance is $110 per month. However, if 
the tuition fees applicable to any course 
are more than $35 per calendar month, 
the basic allowance may be increased by 
the amount that such charges exceed 
$35 per month, but the child’s period of 
entitlement must be reduced by 1 day 
for each $3.60 that the special training 
allowance paid exceeds the basic month- 
ly allowance. There is no provision 
permitting the Administrator to extend 
the period of entitlement even though a 
few additional months’ assistance may 
enable the child to complete the course. 
This amendment would remedy such a 
situation. The limited impact of this 
amendment costwise can be estimated 
by the fact that the number of handi- 
capped children who have been fur- 
nished special restorative training since 
the beginning of the program in 1956 
totals only 22 individuals. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of the Veterans’ Administration 
recommending favorable action on S. 
2636, by Senator HILL of Alabama, which 
is the same as this amendment, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1964. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are pleased to re- 
spond to your request for a report by the 
Veterans’ Administration on S. 2636, 88th 
Congress, a bill “to amend chapter 35 of title 
38, United States Code, relating to educa- 
tional assistance for war orphans to provide 
that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
may afford special restorative training for an 
additional period of time when he finds such 
is necessary to overcome or lessen the effects 
of a physical or mental disability which 
handicaps the child in the pursuit of his 
educational program.” 

The basic purpose of S. 2636 is indicated by 
its title quoted above. In effect, it would 
permit the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to increase the period of time during which 
@ person may receive special restorative 
training. This training is a form of war or- 
phans’ educational assistance, and is de- 
signed to overcome or lessen the effects of a 
manifest physical or mental disability which 
would handicap an eligible person in the 
pursuit of a program of education. The na- 
ture of such training is indicated by the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the report of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to accom- 
pany H.R. 9824, 84th Congress, the bill which 
became the War Orphans’ Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1956 (H. Rept. No. 1974, 84th 
Cong.) : 

“Since some eligible persons are certain to 
be suffering from physical or mental disabili- 
ties which handicap them in the pursuit of 
their education, this act contains provision 
for suitable training of such persons, called 
special restorative training. Special restora- 
tive training is intended to provide training 
or retraining to restore or improve the in- 
dividual’s ability with respect to physical or 
mental functions in which he is handi- 
capped and which are essential to the normal 
pursuit of education. It would include 
courses of training such as language retrain- 
ing, speech and voice corrections, speech re- 
tention or voice retention, speech (lip) read- 
ing, auditory training, braille reading and 
writing, training in ambulation, one-hand 
typewriting, left-hand or non-dominant- 
hand writing, personal adjustment training, 
and so forth. Special restorative training 
means a plan of training activities and does 
not mean medical care and treatment.” 

The basic period of entitlement to special 
restorative training, and the monthly mone- 
tary allowance payable, are both identical to 
those applicable to war orphans’ educational 
assistance generally; namely, 36 months’ en- 
titlement and $110 monthly monetary allow- 
ance, respectively. However, if the tuition 
fees applicable to any course are more than 
$35 per calendar month the basic allowance 
may be increased by the amount that such 
charges exceed $35 per month, but the child’s 
period of entitlement must be reduced by 1 
day for each $3.60 that the special training 
allowance paid exceeds the basic monthly 
allowance. 

There is no provision currently in the law 
which would permit the Administrator to 
extend the period of entitlement to special 
restorative training, even though a few addi- 
tional months’ assistance may enable the 
child to complete the course. This bill is 
designed to authorize such an extension in 
cases where it would otherwise be impossible 
for the eligible child to complete the pro- 
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gram, an authority similar to that provided 
by 38 U.S.C. 1502(b) with respect to the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program for service-dis- 
abled veterans. (Under that law the basic 
period of eligibility is set at 4 years but may 
be extended by the Administrator where a 
longer period is needed to effectuate reha- 
bilitation.) 

In our opinion the enactment of S. 2636 
would be desirable. It would provide finan- 
cial aid to assist a handicapped orphan to 
complete the specialized restorative training 
necessary to continue his program of educa- 
tion and to assume a productive role in so- 
ciety. Moreover, it would eliminate the 
possibility which now exists that the train- 
ing and monetary support furnished would 
be wasted because of the inability of the 
war orphan to complete the necessary train- 
ing. 

We noted that, under the subject bill, no 
limitations are placed on the number of 
months of entitlement except for the age 
limit now in the law. However, we do not 
foresee that abuses will occur in providing 
the additional educational assistance to those 
orphans for whom it is required. The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Board, set up in each 
regional office having vocational rehabilita- 
tion and education activities, determines 
need for special restorative training for 
orphans. Thus, the decision becomes that of 
a group of professionally qualified persons 
and the possibility of abuse is minimized. 

Without more specific information on the 
probable numbers of additional persons who 
might avail themselves of the proposed bene- 
fit, and of the numbers who might want an 
extension of time and/or who might justify 
an increased rate of allowance while en- 
rolled, we are unable to make a firm esti- 
mate of probable cost. However, based upon 
the information available, we believe it 
reasonable to assume that the cost under this 
proposal probably would not be more than 
twice the annual rate of cost for persons 
who would be enrolled for special restorative 
training under existing provisions of the 
program. Under this assumption, we would 
expect that the additional cost probably 
would not exceed $25,000 a year for an aver- 
age monthly enrollment of approximately 
20 persons. 

In view of the foregoing, I recommend fa- 
vorable consideration of S. 2636 by your com- 
mittee. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there is no objection from the stand- 
point of the administration’s program to the 
presentation of this report to your commit- 
tee. 


Sincerely, 
J. S. GLEASON, Jr., 
Administrator. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the second part of the amendment is 
intended to insure State supervision and 
control of educational institutions par- 
ticipating in educational programs such 
as the one which is expanded by this 
legislation. Resistance to Federal con- 
trol and the maintenance of State super- 
vision and control of educational insti- 
tutions has a long and firmly established 
legislative history in the Congress. 

Public Law 550 of the 82d Congress, 
the so-called Korean GI bill, was designed 
to correct many of the abuses of the 
World War II program. One of the prin- 
cipal features of the Korean bill was the 
provision for establishment of State ap- 
proving agencies so that the the super- 
vision of educational institutions and the 
approval of courses available to eligible 
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persons receiving educational assistance 
would be within the control of the States. 

In the 84th Congress, educational 
assistance was provided for the orphans 
of veterans who died from a service-con- 
nected cause and this act invoked the 
provisions of the Korean Conflict Act 
which provided for State supervision and 
control. 

The educational provisions of the Ko- 
rean GI bill, for all practical purposes, 
will terminate January 31, 1965. Since 
the war orphans’ educational assistance 
program continues, it was necessary to 
provide that State supervision of schools 
and courses under that program should 
continue after January 31, 1965. This 
was accomplished by my bill, S. 330, 
which was enacted as Public Law 88-126. 

The Veterans’ Administration has in- 
dicated that since the number of persons 
receiving educational assistance will be 
reduced after the termination of the Ko- 
rean Conflict Act on January 31, 1965, 
it will change its policy so that there will 
be practically no further utilization of 
State approving agencies. 

I feel that this is contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress in enacting Public Law 
88-126, together with the entire legisla- 
tive history on the matter since the Ko- 
rean GI bill was enacted. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I concur in the House amend- 
ment providing that the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs shall continue to 
utilize State approving agencies in order 
that effective State control can be main- 
tained. 

It is estimated that the bill (H.R. 221) 
now under consideration, will provide 
educational assistance to an additional 
2,000 trainees the first year and will 
reach a maximum of approximately 4,600 
trainees in fiscal year 1968. The in- 
crease in the number of persons to re- 
ceive educational assistance from the 
Veterans’ Administration emphasizes the 
importance of insuring that effective 
State control of the educational insti- 
tutions and courses will be maintained. 

The State approving agencies do not 
supervise the individual receiving edu- 
cational assistance but instead supervise 
the educational institution and it is clear 
that a reduction in the number of per- 
sons receiving educational assistance will 
not result in a corresponding reduction 
of the duties and the time required by 
the State approving agencies in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point in 
the Record the report of the Veterans’ 
Administration on the Senate amend- 
ments to H.R. 221. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
VETERANS’ AMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1964. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am pleased to re- 
spond to your letter of December 11, 1963, 
requesting my views with respect to the Sen- 
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ate amendments to H.R. 221, 88th Congress, 
together with an analysis of their effects. 

The amendments made by the Senate to 
the bill may conveniently be considered to 
fall into two groups. 

Section 1712 of title 38, United States 
Code, would be amended to add a new sub- 
section (d) as follows: 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, an eligible 
person may be afforded educational assist- 
ance beyond the age limitation applicable to 
him under such subsection by a period of 
time equivalent to any period of time which 
elapses between the eighteenth birthday of 
such eligible person or the date on which an 
application for benefits of this chapter is 
filed on behalf of such eligible person, which- 
ever is later, and the date of final approval 
of such application by the Administrator; 
but in no event shall educational assistance 
under this chapter be afforded an eligible 
person beyond his thirty-first birthday by 
reason of this subsection.” 

The effect of this amendment is to add to 
the period during which an eligible person 
may receive war orphans’ educational assist- 
ance under the basic provisions of section 
1712 of title 38 (generally 18 through 23 
years of age) the period that is required for 
the Veterans’ Administration to process the 
claim to the point of determining eligibility 
for the benefit. In the event that an appli- 
cation for war orphans’ educational assist- 
ance is made before the eligible child is 18 
years of age there would be no addition to 
the period to which the educational assist- 
ance could be afforded because of processing 
time within the Veterans’ Administration 
prior to the child’s 18th birthday. While the 
report of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to accompany H.R. 221 (S. Rept. 
753) is silent as to the reason for this limita- 
tion, we assume that this provision was de- 
signed to recognize the fact that any delay 
in processing the application prior to the 
child’s 18th birthday would not deprive the 
child of a full 5 years to pursue a course of 
education as contemplated under the law. 

To our knowledge there have been few 
instances in which eligible persons have lost 
benefits because of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s delay in processing a claim. How- 
ever, the implementation of this amendment 
would require additional administrative 
processes but these, in our opinion, would 
present no particular difficulties. We have 
no means of estimating the numbers who 
would be affected or the possible increase in 
the administrative cost which would result 
from enactment of the amendment, but both 
the number and the amount would be small. 
Therefore, we have no objection to this 
amendment. 

The remaining Senate amendments have 
the effect of amending section 5 of the bill 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. (a) In the case of any individual 
who is an ‘eligible person’ within the mean- 
ing of section 1701(a)(1) of title 38, United 
States Code, solely by virtue of the amend- 
ments made by this Act, and who is above 
the age of seventeen years on the date of 
enactment of this Act, the period referred to 
in section 1712 of title 38, United States 
Code, shall not end with respect to such in- 
dividual until the expiration of the five-year 
period which begins on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, excluding from such five- 
year period any period of time which may 
elapse between the date on which applica- 
tion for benefits of chapter 35, United States 
Code, is filed on behalf of an eligible person 
and the date of final approval of such appli- 
cation by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs; but in no event shall educational as- 
sistance under chapter 35, title 38, United 
States Code, be afforded to any eligible per- 
son beyond his thirty-first birthday by rea- 
son of this section. 
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“(b) Any individual who is an ‘eligible 
person’ within the meaning of section 1701 
(a)(1) of title 38, United States Code, due 
to his parent’s death as a result of a service- 
connected disability shall be considered to 
be an ‘eligible person’ solely by virtue of the 
amendments made by this Act if his eligibil- 
ity due to his parent’s death occurred after 
the age limitation applicable to him under 
section 1712(a) of title 38, United States 
Code, and if he is an ‘eligible person’ as 
defined in the amendments made by this 
Act.” 

As it passed the House, section 5 of H.R. 
221 was a standard “savings provision” de- 
signed to assure that any person above the 
age of 17 years and below the age of 23 years 
on the date of the bill’s enactment, and who 
was first made eligible as a result of such 
enactment, would have a full 5 years to 
pursue a course of education. A provision 
of this nature was included in the basic 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956 (Public Law 634, 84th Cong.) and has 
been made applicable to all extensions to the 
war orphans’ educational assistance program 
which have been enacted subsequently. 

The effect of the Senate amendments is 
threefold. Most importantly, they would 
permit a person over the age of 23 but un- 
der the age of 31 on the date of the bill’s 
enactment to receive war orphans’ educa- 
tional assistance until the date 5 years after 
the bill’s enactment, or until his 31st birth- 
day, whichever was the earlier. The general 
principle of exclusion of time between the 
time of filing of claim and the time the Vet- 
erans’ Administration determines eligibility 
would be made applicable to this 5-year pe- 
riod so that training could, in practical ef- 
fect, extend longer than 5 years beyond the 
date of the bill’s enactment. And, finally, 
the temporary authority to afford training to 
a person who became eligible after his 23d 
birthday would extend not only to individ- 
uals who were first made eligible by the 
enactment of H.R. 221, but would also be 
available to persons whose parents died of 
service-connected causes while a disability 
evaluated as “total disability permanent in 
nature” was in existence. 

Section 5 of the bill, as amended by the 
Senate, would for the first time depart from 
the general principle applicable to the war 
orphans’ educational assistance program 
that the benefit will only be available if the 
child becomes eligible prior to his 23d birth- 
day. The report of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare to accompany 
H.R. 221 (S. Rept. 753, 88th Cong.) explains 
the reason behind the amendment in the 
following language: 

“The rationale of a savings clause such as 
section 5 of H.R. 221 is that an eligible per- 
son should not have his rights reduced sim- 
ply because the bill had not been enacted at 
an earlier date. In this instance the com- 
mittee decided that this reasoning haa 
equal validity in the case of an eligible per- 
son who was 23 or over on the date of enact- 
ment as it did in the case of an eligible per- 
son under the age of 23 on the date of en- 
actment. Section 5 as amended applied 
only to those persons made eligible solely 
by the enactment of this act.” 

The report contains the further explana- 
tion that subsection (b) of section 5 was 
added “to avoid any unjust discrimination 
in the application of section 5 against the 
children of a parent who died as result of 
his service-connected disabilities,”. 

We are sympathetic to the purpose be- 
hind this Senate amendment and would not 
object to this exception from what would 
continue to be the general rule if true equal- 
ity of treatment would result. Unfortu- 
nately this is not the case, since the 
amended section 5, even with the addition 
of subsection (b), would discriminate 
against children whose parents died from a 
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service-connected disability but who at the 
time of death had a disability rating other 
than permanent and total. Moreover, there 
does not appear to be any practical way of 
revising the Senate amendment to achieve 
equality of treatment between the new 
groups which would be made eligible by 
H.R. 221 and the “war orphans,” who are 
the primary beneficiaries of the program. 
The deletion of the 23-year age limit from 
section 5 for all eligible persons would be 
the most liberal possible approach, unless 
age limits are to be abandoned entirely, and 
thus would go the furthest toward elimi- 
nating all inequalities, but even this would 
not solve the problem. There would be in- 
dividuals barred from the program because 
they were over the age of 23 upon either the 
date of the enactment of the original 1956 
act or on the date of the applicable amend- 
ment, would still be barred because they 
now have passed their 31st birthday. 

Under these circumstances it appears to 
us that the House version of section 5 of 
the bill, that is, limiting the savings provi- 
sion to persons between the ages of 18 and 
23 on the date of the bill’s enactment, is the 
more equitable, since it affords the same 
treatment as was afforded the earlier classes 
of beneficiaries. I would see no objection, 
however, to the language added by the Sen- 
ate which applies the principle of excluding 
processing time from the computation of the 
5-year period following the bill’s enactment. 
This would merely carry out the pattern of 
the proposed 1712(d) of title 38, United 
States Code. 

We are unable to estimate the number of 
persons who would be affected by the ad- 
ditional Senate amendments, nor the cost 
involved. However, we do not believe the 
number and cost would be more than the 
estimates contained in my report to the 
chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which appear on page 6 of 
the report of that committee to accompany 
the bill. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program 
to the presentation of this report to your 
committee. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. Driver, 
Deputy Administrator 
(For and in the absence of 
J. S. Gleason, Jr., Administrator). 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate recede from its 
amendments Nos. 3 and 4, and concur in 
the amendment of the House to Senate 
amendment No. 6. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
MAKES STIRRING ADDRESS AT 
LOS ANGELES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the address by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson at the Palladium in Los An- 
geles, Calif., on June 20, was a stirring 
call to the hearts and minds of the 
people of America. 

It was a white paper on democracy, 
a Magna Carta for the good of the 
people. 

It set forth the high goals of progress, 
prosperity, peace and strength, social 
justice, compassion for the less fortunate 
among us, that bind Americans together; 
that mark the true path to glory of a 
nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT DEMOCRATIC 
FUNDRAISING DINNER AT THE PALLADIUM, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

Governor Brown, Mr. Six, former secretary 
and future Senator Pierre Salinger, General 
Mosk, Senator Byrnes, my great friends, the 
members of the California delegation in the 
Congress, ladies and gentlemen, it is good 
to be here in the largest county in the largest 
State in the most powerful and prosperous 
country in the world, speaking to my fellow 
members of the largest political party in the 
Nation. I came out here to tell you that we 
are going to keep it that way. I understand 
there has been a lot of debate here recently 
about the mainstream. I have no opinion 
about who is in the mainstream of the 
other party, but I do know it is the Demo- 
cratic Party which is in the mainstream of 
American life. And we are going to prove 
that once again next November. 

I brought my press secretary, George 
Reedy, with me, I was a little afraid to do 
this, but Pat Brown said it was all right, 
that you didn’t have another Senate race 
until 1968—although it was nice of Jesse 
Unruh to offer a job to him in the movies. 

I want you to know this, that despite what 
I have read recently in the papers about what 
is going to happen next month, I am not 
yet ready to declare the San Francisco Cow 
Palace a disaster area. 

You and I share a great tradition, the 
tradition of the West, Here in California, 
and in my home State of Texas, brave men 
carved an empire from the emptiness of the 
land. Some say that the West is gone, that 
the pioneer spirit perished when the fron- 
tiers were finished. But they were wrong. 
For the West is not just a place. The West 
is a vision of the mind, a vitality of the 
heart, a vigor of will. The West prefers 
courage to cowardice, and enterprise to ease, 
adventure to restfulness, the challenges of 
the future to the comforts of the present. 
This is still the spirit of California and 
Texas. It is still the spirit of the Democratic 
Party. And this November we are going to 
see again that it is the entire spirit of the 
entire United States of America. 

We remember and praise the heroes of the 
West. But the West was not built by heroes 
alone. It sprang from the work of millions 
of men and women—unknown and unsung— 
who came together to build homes and 
churches, and schools, who cooperated to end 
lawlessness and develop resources, pursuing 
progress and raise communities on the edge 
of conflict. 

The keystone of our conquest was coopera- 
tion. That cooperation, that sense of broth- 
erhood and unity, was possible because they 
shared a common enterprise and they shared 
a common enemy in the wilderness. As a 
nation we had this same sense of unity in 
time of war. Then, too, we shared a common 
enterprise and a common enemy. 

Tonight, I have again called on that tra- 
dition, I have called for national unity, for 
an end to difference and division, for an end 
to rancor and reproach. I base this call on 
the hard fact that today, for almost the first 
time in our peacetime history, the great ma- 
jority of the American people have a common 
enterprise and a common enemy. They have 
essentially the same goals. They harbor the 
same fears. They hold the same high hopes. 
If we can transform this unity of interest 
into unity of purpose, there is no limit to 
the greatness that is within our grasp. 
What are the goals on which the great ma- 
jority of the American people agree? 

First, we want peace. We want an end to 
the threat of nuclear destruction. In the 
past 4 years we have taken more tangible 
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steps toward this goal than at anytime in our 
postwar history. We intend to continue to 
seek a world where men and women are free 
from the fear of war. 

Second, we want America to be strong. 
We know, as George Washington said, that 
“to prepare for war is one of the most effec- 
tual means of preserving peace.” 

Today, America is first among the nations 
in strength. California is first among the 
States in contributing to that strength. And 
I tell you tonight that America and Califor- 
nia are going to always remain first. 

Third, we want to continue the upward 
progress of prosperity. In the past 4 years 
national income has gone up. Unemploy- 
ment has gone down. Recessions have be- 
come a memory. And the rising tide has 
lifted nearly all the boats. Business knows 
its market depends upon fair wages for 
workers, and labor knows a business must 
have the incentive of profits if it is to create 
new jobs. Nearly all Americans know that 
the prosperity of each individual depends 
upon the health of every part of the economy. 
We will continue, as long as we are in office, 
to pursue the policies which have created 
prosperity for all of us in America. One of 
those policies has resulted in the largest tax 
cut in American history. Next year alone 
in the six major metropolitan areas of Cali- 
fornia—including Los Angeles—this tax cut 
will put an extra $840 million in the hands 
of citizens and businesses in California. 

Fourth, we want to and must eliminate 
poverty. We want this out of compassion 
for the oppressed and the awareness that 
the entire economy will rise as more people 
share in the benefits of our society. And 
we are going to wage war on poverty until 
we finally win. 

Fifth, we want every American of every 
race and color to enjoy the full blessings of 
American liberty. I know that contending 
passions and prejudices are deeply woven 
into the fabric of our Nation. But I believe 
that the basic sense of decency and human 
dignity, of justice and moral truth is in the 
hearts of the great majority of our people. 
This basic sense of decency commands that 
every American shall have his full constitu- 
tional rights. 

Sixth, we share a care and a concern for 
the elderly, for the sick and for the handi- 
capped. We will not turn our back on those 
who through no fault of their own can no 
longer sustain themselves. Our party, the 
Democratic Party, has always been the spe- 
cial agent of the American aid toward com- 
passion. To us the old, the sick, the hungry, 
the helpless have represented not failures 
to be forsaken, but human beings to be 
helped. This Nation will never again fall 
into indifference toward the distressed and 
the despairing. 

Since 1960 we have increased or extended 
social security benefits to 5 million addi- 
tional people. We have increased housing 
for the elderly four times. We have allowed 
older workers to earn more while receiving 
benefits. We have launched a council on 
the aging. But this, all this, is just the 
beginning. We are also writing a new chap- 
ter of opportunity for older Americans. That 
chapter includes: medical care through social 
security. This will help 17 million Americans 
meet the crushing costs of hospital care. 

High quality medical services through 
renovating and constructing hospitals and 
nursing homes. They will benefit all the 
people of our Nation and will give increased 
benefits under the social security program in 
addition. We promised an expanded vol- 
unteer program for senior citizens to use 
the wisdom and the energies of older Ameri- 
cans to help the underprivileged here and 
to help them throughout the world. 

So with this charter of opportunity for 
our older citizens we can move toward the 
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day when advancing years will not mean fear 
and loneliness but will mean a bright re- 
newal of hope and a rebuilding of happiness. 
All these shared American goals underlie my 
hopes for national unity. We must now 
work to show the American people that 
our test of greatness will come not from open 
conflicts between fellow citizens, but from 
facing the forces of poverty and racial in- 
justice; not from the ambitions of our neigh- 
bors, but from the abundance that we must 
use to enrich the life of our Nation. By 
understanding this, we can turn unity of 
interest into unity of purpose, and unity of 
goals into unity in the great society. That 
achieved, we will eliminate racial injustice 
from our society. We will be able to abolish 
poverty from our land. We will remove fear 
from our future. We will remain strong 
while finding the path to peace. 

In the last few decades, California has ex- 
ploded with the energy of a growth which 
has brought a better life to millions. This 
is a great achievement, and the entire coun- 
try is proud of what you have done here. 
But tonight I ask you to join with me, and 
join with your country, on the path of a 
united nation pursing the great society. 
Then it will be that future citizens of Call- 
fornia—in a day not too distant—will look 
back at 1964 and say not “That was our 
golden age"—not “That was the good time“ 
not “That was the height of our greatness.” 
Then we will all be able to look back and 
say, “That was only the beginning.” 

Thank you, and goodnight. 


TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CAT- 
TLE RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION DI- 
RECTORS CALL FOR LIMITATION 
OF FOREIGN MEAT IMPORTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association at a directors meet- 
ing in Bay City, Tex., on June 13, 1964, 
has reaffirmed its strong support for leg- 
islation restricting future foreign imports 
of beef to the average of the 5 preceding 
years. 

I strongly support the Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, which I be- 
lieve to be representative of the cattle in- 
dustry throughout the United States. 

That is why I have cosponsored with 
Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, and others, the bill, S. 2525, 
which would achieve the nominal and 
justifiable goal of the cattle industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of S. 2525 be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
total quantities of beef, veal, and mutton 
(in all forms except canned, cured, and 
cooked meat, and live animals) originating 
in any country which may be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 


during any period of twelve months shall 
not exceed the average annual quantities of 


such products imported from such country 
during the five-year period ending on Decem- 
ber 31, 1963: Provided, That beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1965, there may be an annual increase 
in the total quantities of such products which 
may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for such purpose, corresponding to 
the annual rate of increase in the total 
United States market for such products, as 
estimated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the cattle industry in Texas and else- 
where is suffering unjustly from heavy 
importation of foreign meat. The pro- 
duction of meat is a vital segment of the 
American economy. To illustrate the 
position of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, which I be- 
lieve is deserving of the fullest support 
by this Congress, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a let- 
ter from Joe S. Fletcher, secretary-gen- 
eral manager of that distinguished or- 
ganization and the text of the resolution 
which it adopted. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN 
CATTLE RAISERS ASSOCIATION, 
Fort Worth, Tez., June 19, 1964. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Please find 
attached hereto a copy of the resolution that 
was adopted at our directors meeting in 
Bay City, Tex., on June 13, 1964, concerning 
the reaffirmation of the position of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 
in regard to legislation restricting the im- 
portation of beef and beef products into 
this country. 

Although we heartily agree with the ad- 
ministration that every potential market 
should be developed in order that as much 
of our surplus domestic production might 
be disposed of, we still feel that legislation 
is the only answer to the controlling of the 
importing of beef and beef products into 
this country. 

With kindest personal regards, 

JOE S. FLETCHER, 
Secretary-General Manager. 
RESOLUTION BY SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 
RAISERS ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the American beef cattle industry 
continues to be faced with serious and detri- 
mental effects from the foreign beef and veal 
imports entering this country, and 

Whereas the welfare of the American beef 
cattle industry is of importance to the gen- 
eral economy of the Nation: Now, therefore, 
beit 

Resolved, That the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association reaffirms its 
position of strong support for legislation now 
under consideration of Congress which would 
restrict future foreign importations of beef 
to the average of the 5 immediately pre- 
ceding years. The association applauds and 
pledges its cooperation to the efforts of 
groups such as President Johnson's team of 
ranchers, feeders, packers, and Government 
officials which are engaged in efforts to de- 
velop outlets for American beef in the Eu- 
ropean market. However, the association is 
convinced that these programs, as valuable 
and as important as they are, will not provide 
a total immediate or long-term answer to 
the problems facing the domestic beef cattle 
industry; nor do they in any way eliminate 
the responsibility of the Congress of the 
United States itself to recognize the im- 
portance of the welfare of the domestic cattle 
industry to the general economic well-being 
of the Nation and to evidence this recog- 
nition by providing adequate protective beef 
import legislation at an early date. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE FORMER 
GOV. WILLIAM P. HOBBY, OF TEXAS 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


the passing of former Gov. William Pet- 
tus Hobby, of Texas, was a saddening 
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loss to the State he had loved and served 
so well, not only as Governor in the 
troubled years of World War I but as 
head of newspapers and television and 
radio media. 

Governor Hobby contributed greatly 
to the growth of the State during the 
years of change from 1917 to 1921, and 
was also influential in the remarkable 
post-World War II growth and develop- 
ment of the Texas gulf coast, where he 
was owner of the Houston Post, the Gal- 
veston News, the Texas City Daily Sun, 
and radio and television stations, all of 
which have won honors for public com- 
munity service of State and National 
significance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing articles, telling something of the 
life and works of this great man, be 
printed in the Recorp: “Former Gov. 
W. P. Hobby Dies Quietly at Age of 86,” 
the Houston Post, Sunday, June 7, 1964; 
“Gov. W. P. Hobby’s Funeral Is Today— 
State in Mourning,” the Houston Post, 
Monday, June 8, 1964; Houston's Lead- 
ers Pay Tribute,” the Houston Post, Mon- 
day, June 8, 1964; William P. Hobby, 
86, Is Dead—Governor of Texas, 1917 to 
1921,” the New York Times, Monday, 
June 8, 1964; “Governor Hobby Is Buried 
After Solemn Rites,” the Houston Post, 
Tuesday, June 9, 1964; “Governor Hob- 
by’s Lasting Legacy,” San Antonio Ex- 
press, Tuesday, June 9, 1964; “Trustees’ 
List Honors Governor Hobby,” the Hous- 
ton Post, Tuesday, June 9, 1964; “Trib- 
ute Is Paid Hobby in Senate,” the Hous- 
ton Post, Tuesday, June 9, 1964. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, June 7, 1964] 
FORMER Gov. W. P. Hon DIES QUIETLY AT 

AGE OF 86—Post’s CHAIRMAN STARTED AS A 

Cus 

Former Gov. W. P. Hobby, whose foresight 
opened the door to the most momentous era 
of change in Texas history, died Sunday at 
his home after a long illness. He was 86. 

Death came quietly at 1:45 a.m. to former 
Governor Hobby, who had been the guiding 
hand of the Houston Post since 1924 and its 
board chairman since 1955. 

Governor of Texas from 1917 to 1921, he led 
the State into a great period of expansion 
and saw it rise in his lifetime to the indus- 
trial empire it is today. 

Survivors include his wife, Oveta Culp 
Hobby; a son, W. P. Hobby, Jr.; a daughter, 
Mrs. Henry Edward Catto, Jr.; two grand- 
daughters, Laura Poteat Hobby and Heather 
Catto, and four grandsons, John Hobby Catto, 
William Halsell Catto, Paul William Hobby, 
and Andrew Purefoy Hobby. 

Funeral arrangements will be announced. 

Governor Hobby’s death—most people had 
called him Governor since 1915—marked the 
end of a distinguished career both as a news- 
paperman and as a civic and political leader 
of his State. 

He was one of the best known and most 
beloved Texans of his generation, and in a 
period of the State’s history that produced 
many giants, he contributed largely to the 
development and progress of Texas as it 
moved forward in the exciting 20th century. 

Governor Hobby’s career as a newspaper- 
man began as a cub reporter and ended as the 
publisher of his Own newspaper. In the 
governmental field, his career began with his 
work as a political reporter and culminated 
in his occupancy of the governor’s office in 
Austin. As a leader of his community, he 
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watched and helped Houston grow from a 
modest if bustling city of 50,000 to its pres- 
ent large and even spectacular estate. 

He was so kind a man that kindness be- 
came a fault, possessed of so direct and spon- 
taneous a wit that his friends feared it little 
less than his political adversaries did, the 
owner of a talent, more classic than modern, 
for coming straight to the point in the man- 
ner of Caesar or Nathan Bedford Forrest. 

In his rise to the top level in politics and 
publishing, Governor Hobby remained totally 
without the pretension that success brings 
to Many men. 

Once, in a hurry to keep a luncheon en- 
gagement and unable to find his driver, Gov- 
ernor Hobby intercepted a copyboy who was 
on his way downtown with a bundle of 
advertising proofs. 

“Have you a car, son?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied with some em- 
barrassment, “but I don’t think you'll want 
to ride in it.” 

His car was ancient and dilapidated. It 
had no top, only three fenders, and the wind- 
shield was broken. 

When the boy brought the car around, 
Governor Hobby smiled. 

“Will it get me to the Rice?” he asked. 

It got him to the Rice, where the towering 
and replendently uniformed doorman did his 
best to conceal his bewilderment as he 
struggled with the car’s balky door. 

William Pettus Hobby—to give him his full 
name—was born on March 26, 1878, in the 
little logging and sawmill town of Moscow 
in Polk County. That is in deep east Texas 
on the fringe of the Big Thicket country. 

His father was Capt. Edwin E. Hobby, a vet- 
eran of the Confederate Army who later was 
a State senator, a district judge and the 
presiding member of the temporary State 
commission of civil appeals. 

His mother was Eudora Adeline Pettus, the 
daughter of a Virginia physician. Her fam- 
ily home was on a plantation at Sartartia, 
often called Walker Station. 

Will Hobby had three brothers and two sis- 
ters. One sister, Miss Laura Aline Hobby, 
and a sister-in-law, Mrs. Alfred M. Hobby, 
survive him. They both live in Dallas. 

Another sister, Mrs. Mary Hobby Aims, 
died February 18, 1958. 

Most of Will Hobby’s early boyhood was 
spent in Livingston, the seat of Polk County 
government and of his father’s court. In 
1893, when the boy was 15, Judge Hobby, 
defeated for reelection, decided to move to 
Houston and become the law partner of John 
Henry Kirby. 

The Houston of that day—portly Grover 
Cleveland was in the White House and 
Charles A. Culbertson had succeeded Jim 
Hogg as Governor—was a bustling little city 
of 50,000 and notable chiefly as the capital 
of the lumber industry. 

The Hobbys moved into a house on Mc- 
Kinney Avenue, and young Will enrolled at 
Houston High School, which was then in a 
temporary building next to the Post on Con- 
gress Avenue. 

Perhaps he dawdled at the Post on his way 
to and from school and got caught up in the 
excitement a newspaper shop generates when 
a big story is breaking. 

But, whatever beckoned him, on March 2, 
Texas Independence Day, in 1895, Will Hobby 
took advantage of the holiday to lay down 
his books and go to work for the Post as a 
circulation clerk for $8 a week. 

Though his job was in the business end, 
Will's heart was in the editorial room. There 
he met a young columnist whose debonair 
8 and gift for words greatly impressed 


He hung around his talented friend, fetch- 
ing him coffee and sandwiches and generally 
making himself useful. 

When, one day, an authoritative caller 
asked to be directed to a Mr. Porter’s desk, 
Will was happy to oblige. 
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The caller was a deputy sheriff from 
Austin—a fact he didn’t make known—come 
to arrest Will’s friend, William Sidney Porter, 
on a charge of embezzling money from a 
bank. Porter jumped bond and fled to Hon- 
duras. 

He later won literary fame as O. Henry. 

In a few years young Will was a reporter 
himself—at the then princely sum of $22.50 
a week. 

When young Hobby joined the Post, it was 
owned or directed by Judge E. P. Hill. Soon 
afterward J. L. Watson became the principal 
owner. 

In 1896, Will helped move the equipment 
from the Larendon Building at 1111 Congress 
Avenue to the McIlhenny Building at Fannin 
Street and Franklin Avenue. A year later, 
Watson became seriously ill and retired to 
North Carolina, where he died. He left the 
paper to his son, Roy, but named three trust- 
ees, Col. Rienzi Johnston, G. J. Palmer, and 
H. F. MacGregor. 

By 1900 Colonel Johnston, who had taken 
an interest in Will, made the young man, then 
22, a part owner by selling him 10 shares of 
stock. 

The paper prospered under the trustees and 
all the more so when the Spindletop oil boom 
started in January of 1901. 

Marcellus Foster, then the business writer, 
scored a scoop with a story on the formation 
of the Houston Oil Co. and the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. But he needed background informa- 
tion on Kirby, and it was Will Hobby who 
interviewed Kirby and got it for him. Col- 
onel Johnston promoted Foster to city editor, 
and the latter then hired Hobby as business 
writer. That was in August of 1901. 

A year earlier, Will Hobby had made his 
first appearances on the political scene. In 
the county convention of the Democrats, as 
often embattled then as nowadays, there was 
a struggle between the Brashear forces and 
the Brown forces over a resolution directed 
against the Post. 

The 22-year-old Hobby got up and said: “I 
think we should have harmony.” Right there 
he enunciated a lifelong policy, one of seek- 
ing to reason with an opponent. 

(A few years ago Governor Hobby used his 
peacemaking talents to end a feud between a 
couple of prominent Houston businessmen 
whose intemperate public quarreling had 
alarmed their friends. The two were per- 
suaded to attend a truce dinner at which 
Governor Hobby was toastmaster. “Gentle- 
men,”— he began, then paused to look at 
each of the feudists— “and I hope to in- 
clude you, Mr. , and you, Mr. 8 
in that category.” The feud dissolved in a 
roar of laughter.) 

With much help and advice from Colonel 
Johnston, young Hobby took a more and 
more active interest in politics, as a partici- 
pant and as areporter. With J. B. Marmion 
and Chester Bryan he was a founder of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club of Houston. 
In 1904 he became secretary of the party's 
State executive committee. 

In the meantime Hobby had become the 
city editor. Marcellus Foster had made 
money at Spindletop and gone on to orga- 
nize the Houston Chronicle. Clarence Owsley 
was hired as managing editor of the Post. 

Two of Hobby’s feats of editing were long 
remembered. In 1905, when he had become 
acting managing editor after Owsley left for 
another job, there was a courtroom shooting 
affray in Hempstead. Congressman John M. 
Pinckney and three other men were killed. 
The tip came from a railway telegrapher. 

The young editor sent his ace reporter, 
Harry Daugherty, to the scene and organized 
the rest of the staff to get background ma- 
terial. He had to hold the presses until day- 
break. It was not until 3 a.m. that Daugh- 
erty got the story to him over the nearest 
available telephone several miles south of 


Hempstead. 
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The editor covered most of the front page 
of the paper with the story. The Post 
scooped the world, being far ahead of the 
wire services and a day ahead of any other 
morning paper. The presses rolled most of 
the morning, printing thousands of extra 
copies. For this feat Colonel Johnston made 
Will Hobby managing editor. 

The other spectacular story came in cover- 
ing the Joe Bailey-M. M. Crane debate in 
the city auditorium in 1906. Hobby had a 
dozen stenographers taking down every word 
and sending copy to the printers in takes. 
The Post carried pages of information and 
sketches of the debaters and the crowd, 
leaving little for the Chronicle. The debate 
was considered a triumph for Senator Joe 
Bailey. 

Hobby's opportunity to rise from editor to 
publisher came in 1907 and took him away 
from Houston for 17 years. 

One day a group of Beaumont men, headed 
by his friend Walter Crawford, called on him 
and invited him to take over the Beaumont 
Enterprise. The oil boom had moved away 
from Beaumont, and the panic of 1907 was 
on. The group had saved the Enterprise from 
bankruptcy. Its members offered Hobby a 
salary of $200 a month and an opportunity 
to buy half the newspaper’s stock on credit 
at once, with an option to buy the rest 
of it. 

Editor Hobby accepted the offer. His fel- 
low workers gave him a surprise party and 
then a farewell dinner. 

It was hard to meet the payroll during that 
first year in Beaumont. One day A. L. Wil- 
liams, president of the First National Bank 
and also a director of the paper and a large 
stockholder, said to him: “Look here, Will, 
you've got to quit making overdrafts on the 
bank. I’m not going to pay any more hot 
checks.” 

With a $2,000 payroll due, Hobby had the 
checks drawn, told the business office to pay 
the employees and caught a train for New 
Orleans. He stayed there a few days to let 
things blow over. The bank cashed the 
checks. Not too long afterward, the Enter- 
prise was making money. 

Hobby prospered in Beaumont. He be- 
came president of the chamber of com- 
merce and took the lead in many other civic 
undertakings. With John Henry Kirby and 
others, he played a large part in making 
Beaumont a major port and industrial center. 
He became one of the leaders in the As- 
sociated Press in Texas and was the prime 
organizer of the Texas Election Bureau, set 
up to collect statewide election returns. 

In 1913, Hobby and his brother, Edwin, 
bought the Waco News for $75,000. They had 
the idea of promoting a railroad between 
Waco and Beaumont, running through a rich 
farming belt to the port. But the idea never 
quite took hold and in 1914 the brothers sold 
the News for a profit of some $10,000. 

It was in the same year that Will Hobby, 
somewhat unpremeditatedly, ran for lieu- 
tenant governor and was elected. His de- 
cision to become a candidate was not reached 
until a few hours before the filing deadline 
on May 31. 

A group of Beaumont friends later said it 
was they who first suggested that Hobby 
make the race and attempted to persuade 
him. They pointed out that his many friends 
over the State and his knowledge of State 
politics would be assets in the campaign. 
They felt he would receive substantial sup- 
port from fellow publishers. 

As Hobby told it, he finally decided to 
make the race while visiting his brother, 
Edwin, in Dallas to discuss the sale of the 
Waco News. He was preparing to catch a 
train back to Beaumont when he was hailed 
in the lobby of the old Oriental Hotel by 
Rawlings Colquitt, son of the Governor, and 
asked to join a group of friends who were 
discussing the year’s political races. 
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James E. Ferguson and Tom Ball had an- 
nounced for Governor. Senator B. B. Stur- 
geon, a strong prohibitionist, was expected 
to win the lieutenant governorship easily. 
The talk centered on what would happen if 
Ferguson, opposed to prohibition, became 
Governor while Senator Sturgeon, as Lieu- 
tenant Governor, presided over the senate. 

Hobby, also opposed to prohibition, was 
persuaded to offer himself against Senator 
Sturgeon. The filing deadline for State of- 
fices was only hours away. Edwin Hobby 
was called in to approve the plan. A mes- 
senger was put on the last train for Hills- 
boro, where the filing had to be done before 
midnight. 

It was the young publisher's first cam- 
paign. Walter Crawford, one of those who 
had persuaded him to take over the Beau- 
mont Enterprise, was his manager. He was, 
of course, aided by influential friends like 
Colonel Johnston of the Post and John 
Henry Kirby. 

The race was a close one. Hobby’s margin 
was 12,000 votes out of 350,000 cast. Jim 
Ferguson was elected Governor. In Janu- 
ary of 1915, Lieutenant Governor Hobby— 
to be known thereafter as Governor all his 
life—called the Texas Senate to order in the 
chamber which he had visited only a few 
times since childhood, when his father had 
been a member. 

After the close of the legislative session, the 
Lieutenant Governor went back to Beau- 
mont. On May 15, 1915, he and Miss Willie 
Cooper went to New Orleans and were mar- 
ried. Several friends went along, among 
them the bride’s father, former U.S. Repre- 
sentative Samuel Bronson Cooper, who was 
one of Judge Hobby’s former law partners. 

Cooper had long been prominent in the 
politics of southeast Texas. He had served 
as county judge of Tyler County and as a 
State senator, haivng been elected president 
pro tem of the senate at the end of the 18th 
legislature. Later President Grover Cleve- 
land named him district internal revenue 
collector. Between 1893 and 1909 he served 
14 years in Congress as representative of the 
Second Texas Congressional District and 
helped bring deep water to the ports of the 
Sabine area. 

Cooper was one of the authors of legisla- 
tion which authorized the building of the In- 
tracoastal Canal. In 1910, President William 
H. Taft appointed him a member of the 
Board of General Appraisers of the United 
States with headquarters in New York. He 
headed the Texas delegation to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 1904. 

Lieutenant Governor Hobby had no opposi- 
tion for reelection in 1916. Governor Fergu- 
son also was reelected after a close race 
against Charles H. Morris. 

The new session of the legislature in 1917 
brought trouble. Europe had been at war 
for 3 years. Governor Ferguson was accused 
of mismanaging State funds. Then he 
threatened to veto appropriations for the 
University of Texas and set up an uproar 
among students and alumni. Impeachment 
proceedings were brought, and Ferguson was 
removed from office. Lieutenant Governor 
Hobby automatically became Acting Gover- 
nor. 

A little earlier, President Woodrow Wilson 
had appointed the Lieutenant Governor sec- 
retary of the first Federal land bank in 
Texas, and he had expected to resign his 
State office at the end of the legislative term 
to devote full time to the bank. The United 
States had declared war on Germany in 
April, only 6 days after the close of the 
regular session. 

At 39, Will Hobby was the youngest man 
to become Governor of Texas up to that 
time and was the 26th man to hold the 
office. He and the legislature faced many 
problems. The country was at war. Texas 
was its chief ground for troops. 
The pink bollworm threatened the cotton 
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crop; in those days the State’s principal 
moneymaker rather than oil. There was a 
serious drought over a great part of Texas. 

Governor Hobby’s skill in negotiating with 
the lawmakers then and later was greatly 
admired. The 4th called session of the 
35th legislature was the most productive of 
the kind in Texas history. In 30 days, 95 
general laws were enacted, among them the 
ratification of the 18th or prohibition 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

A State law against liquor sales near army 
camps had virtually dried up the State since 
the camps were so numerous. Governor 
Hobby, hitherto a lifelong antiprohibitionist, 
suggested a statewide, wartime prohibition 
law, and the legislature enacted it. It was 
drafted by Senator W. L. Dean, of Huntsville, 
who later remembered with amusement that 
Governor Hobby suggested to him: “Don’t 
make it too drastic, Luther.” 

Governor Hobby also submitted and had 
passed at the special session a law giving 
women the right to vote in primary elec- 
tions. There was considerable opposition 
to it. 

Other major legislation at that time in- 
cluded drought relief, the law requiring run- 
offs when candidates lacked clear majorities 
in party primaries and State aid for schools 
and highways. 

Many legislators favored a law to keep 
Jim Ferguson from ever holding office again. 
Governor Hobby opposed it on the ground 
that the voters should be allowed to express 
themselves. Farmer Jim did run again, and 
the contest between him and Governor Hobby 
was an exciting one. Hobby won by the big- 
gest majority ever returned in a Texas Gov- 
ernor’s race up to that time or for years 
thereafter. 

Governor Hobby's full term in office was 
occupied largely with the problems of war- 
time, the drought and the pink bollworm. 
Half of the country’s military camps and 
most of its airfields were in Texas. The 
State had 204,000 men in the armed services. 
Ferguson had opposed the draft and had 
campaigned against it. Governor Hobby, 
after taking office, set up the system quietly 
and effectively. 

As a newspaperman himself, Governor 
Hobby was candid and open with the capitol 
press. His office was never closed to a re- 
porter. His administration had brought the 
enactment of the law on privileged matter, 
which forbids star chamber sessions of city, 
county, and State official bodies. 

Other important laws included that for oil 
conservation and the establishment of the 
oil and gas division of the railroad commis- 
sion, the creation of the State board of con- 
trol, and legislation for free textbooks in the 
public schools. 

Governor Hobby ended his term with 95 
percent of his program adopted. He was 
urged to run for Governor another term but 
declined. He also declined to offer as a candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate, to head the Texas 
delegation to the Democratic National Con- 
vention or to let his name be presented for 
the vice-presidential nomination. He said 
he wanted to go back to Beaumont and his 
newspaper. 

Back in Beaumont and before he finally 
returned to Houston in 1924, he bought the 
Beaumont Journal and combined its opera- 
tions with those of the Enterprise. It was an 
idea that was to spread widely in the news- 
paper industry, although not always executed 
with the same success. 

Advertising was sold for both papers, morn- 
ing and evening, instead of for only one. The 
total rate was lower for the advertiser, and 
the market coverage was complete. The edi- 
torial staffs were separate and competitive. 

Governor Hobby visited Houston frequently 
during this period. The Post, as he 
had known it, had changed. Colonel John- 
ston and many of the others had gone. 
Young Roy Watson, whose property had been 
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operated in trust for 20 profitable years, had 
returned to take over, His chief interest, 
however, was in the church. 

Eventually, Ross Sterling, oil operator and 
later Governor of the State, bought the Post 
and combined it with his own newspaper 
under the name of the Post-Dispatch. 

Sterling had known Hobby as Governor and 
had supported him for office. He invited his 
friend to return to Houston and become 
president of the combined Post-Dispatch. 
Governor Hobby accepted, leaving Jim Mapes 
in charge of his Beaumont papers. Ray Dud- 
ley, who later built up a big printing and 
publishing business, was the general man- 
ager of the Post-Dispatch. 

The first sputterings of radio were being 
heard about that time, and Governor Hobby 
was determined that his newspaper would 
have the first station in Houston. A hole 
was knocked through the roof of the Post's 
old building on Polk and Dowling and a 
broadcasting studio built. 

On May 9, 1925, KPRC (Kotton Port, Rail 
Center, were what the call letters were sup- 
posed to stand for) went on the air with 
the President Calles’ First Garrison Band of 
Mexico City providing the music. 

“We can conceive of no greater service we 
can render our city, our State and our Nation 
than to pledge this station to the cause of 
better understanding,” said Governor Hobby 
at the ceremonies. 

Though audience ratings were then un- 
dreamed of, the Post knew with a fair degree 
of accuracy how many listeners were tuned 
in to its infant station—it had given away 
12,000 crystal sets as subscription premiums 
in a day when radios were uncommon. 

Houston grew rapidly during that period, 
more than doubling in population and be- 
coming Texas’ largest city. In 1928, Governor 
Hobby and Jesse H. Jones were thrown to- 
gether in planning for the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention that Jones had under- 
written for Houston. A lasting friendship 
resulted. 

On January 15, 1929, Mrs. Willie Cooper 
Hobby died unexpectedly of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage at the Hobby home on Montrose 
Boulevard. It was the end of a happy and 
devoted marriage, and a second blow to the 
Governor, coming little more than a year 
after the death of his beloved brother, Edwin. 

The end of 1929 brought the beginning of 
the depression, and by the middle of the 
next year the Post-Dispatch had begun to 
feel the pinch. 

In the same year, Ross Sterling was elected 
Governor. The State’s economy had been 
badly weakened. The great east Texas oil 
field had been brought in, and there was 
much confusion before orderly proration was 
instituted. Sterling was beaten in his race 
for reelection by Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, 
wife of the former Governor. 

A change in the ownership of the Post 
brought in J. E. Josey as titular head of the 
newspaper. Governor Hobby retained the 
presidency and executive control. Indeed, 
Josey announced that Governor Hobby 
would be in absolute charge, since he him- 
self was occupied with his own business and 
had no experience in newspaper publish- 
ing. 

During the worst of the depression, the 
paper had a grim struggle for survival, and 
on one occasion Governor Hobby called a 
meeting of the editorial staff, and put the 
plain facts before them all. They all did 
their best to help, and they got out a first- 
class paper for him with a short crew. 

In February of 1931 in Temple, Governor 
Hobby was married to Oveta Culp, the 
daughter of an old friend who had once 
served in the legislature. Miss Culp had 
been a parliamentarian for the Texas House 
of Representatives. 

Mrs. Hobby was intensely interested in 
both politics and journalism. She and the 
Governor were a team. 
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As the years went by, Governor Hobby in- 
creased his holdings in the Post, and by 
1939 he owned it. He had changed its name 
back to the Post, the name it had held when 
he first went to work on it as a boy of 16 for 
$8 a week. 

When Governor Hobby went to work for 
the Post in 1895, its circulation was only a 
few thousand. When he returned to the 
paper in 1924 the circulation was less than 
40,000. By 1940 its readership was 100,000. 
By 1961 it had become the largest news- 
paper in Texas in daily and Sunday circula- 
tion—its daily circulation 227,627 and its 
Sunday circulation 247,741. 

A year after their marriage, on Oveta’s 
birthday in 1932, Governor Hobby’s son and 
heir, William Pettus Hobby, Jr., was born. 
5 years later, to the day and almost to 
the hour, Jessica was born. 

As Mrs. Hobby became more skilled in 
the intricacies of newspaper publishing, the 
Governor constantly added to her respon- 
sibilities. 

Now Mrs. Hobby is president and editor 
of the Post. 

As the children grew up, they took an in- 
terest in the business. While in college Wil- 
liam, Jr. worked on the Post as a general 
assignments reporter and rewrite man, and 
at various times he has worked in every 
department of the paper. Now he is execu- 
tive vice president and executive editor. 
Jessica (now Mrs. Catto), who has also 
worked on the paper, is now assistant sec- 
retary of the company. William, Jr.'s wife, 
Diana Poteat Hobby, is book editor. 

As Oveta Culp Hobby accepted more re- 
sponsibilities on the paper, the Governor 
was able to give more attention to civic af- 
fairs in Houston and in Texas. 

The Governor had a continuing interest in 
the development of an adequate and modern 
highway system for the State and the gulf 
coast area. He served as chairman of the 
highway committee of the Houston Cham- 
ber of Commerce for 12 years. When he re- 
tired from the position, he was presented 
with a certificate which said in part: “Real- 
izing that no community lives unto itself 
alone, he has long recognized that the prog- 
ress of one community is an index to the 
welfare of all.” 

The Governor expected to be called, what- 
ever the hour, when a big news story broke. 
Very late one night in the 1930’s such a story 
did break, and the night editor asked the 
telephone operator to get the Governor. The 
operator put the call through. 

“Hello? Governor?” asked the editor. 

“Yes,” a sleepy voice answered. 

The night editor launched into a recital of 
the story. But in a little while the listener 
interrupted him. 

“That is very interesting,” said the lis- 
tener. “But why are you telling me about 
it?” 

“Is not this Governor Hobby?” asked the 
astonished night editor. 

“No,” said the listener. 
Allred in Austin.” 

The night editor apologized. Then he 
called the operator again, explaining as tact- 
fully as he could that on the Post and for 
some distance all around the word Gover- 
nor” was synonymous with Governor Hobby. 

When the Post moved into its new build- 
ing in 1954, the Governor was a proud man. 
It was the building his Post had built. All 
the other homes of the Post, and he had 
worked in all of them, had been built or 
chosen by others. The new building was 
his. 

The Governor had been instrumental in 
bringing the Post and KPRC together as mass 
media partners. In 1951, he saw in tele- 
vision another great mass medium and real- 
ized that a newspaper and a radio station 
needed such a third partner to be a complete 
service to the public. He purchased station 


“This is Governor 
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KLEE from the late W. Albert Lee and con- 
verted channel 2 to KPRC-TV. 

The story is that his interest in television 
was first aroused when young Bill, his son, 
was confined to his room by a spell of illness. 
Governor Hobby borrowed a small receiving 
set from his staff at KPRC to help keep Bill 
entertained. Bill became a television en- 
thusiast. He asked his father: “Why does 
not KPRC get a TV station?” 

And that is what happened. 

Governor Hobby's personal interests were 
as broad and as diversified as the news which 
his newspapers collected and printed. He 
made it a point to keep completely informed 
about all issues—international, national, 
State and local—and he took seriously his 
responsibility as a publisher not only to in- 
form the public but to see that it was not 
deceived, 

Throughout his life, he maintained a spe- 
cial interest in education. Some of the 
most notable legislation enacted during his 
years in the Governor’s office benefited the 
public schools and State-supported colleges 
and universities. 

His successor as Governor, Pat M. Neff, in 
recognition of this interest, appointed Gov- 
ernor Hobby a member of the first board of 
the Texas Technological College at Lubbock. 
Governor Hobby spent considerable time 
helping to get the new school organized. 

His outlook always was progressive, based 
on confidence in the future. 

For the Post’s special “This Is Texas” 
edition of 1955, he wrote this message: 
“Within my children’s lifetime—by 2000 
A.D.—I see a Texas with riches of the mind 
and spirit to match today’s material wealth. 
Leading to that day, I see a steady improve- 
ment in Texas schools, I see these schools 
and the improving newspapers and TV as 
the bulwarks of a new and enlightened 
Texas. 

“I see growing from this happy situation a 
political system completely responsible and 
wholly in tune with the wishes of the peo- 
ple. Then Texas will reach the full flower 
which today is merely a promise. Then 
Texans can truthfully say, ‘We have ar- 
rived. ” 

Governor Hobby’s record as Governor was 
memorable for the large volume of construc- 
tive legislation which was enacted and for 
the degree of cooperation between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the State 
government. 

Some of the legislation he proposed and 
which failed to win acceptance then was 
adopted years later. 

He advocated, in his first political cam- 
paign, State aid to promote farm and home 
ownership. A constitutional amendment to 
put a program of this kind into effect failed 
by only 821 votes. Some years later, the 
Federal Government undertook programs 
with these objectives on a national scale. 
And, after World War II, the State adopted 
a comparable program to help veterans buy 
land, 

It has been said that there was not a single 
proposal advanced by Governor Hobby while 
Governor which did not become law, State or 
Federal, either then or later. 

Although Governor Hobby’s interest in 
civic and political affairs was unlimited, he 
maintained few personal affiliations. Other 
than the Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
they included the Methodist Church, the 
Masons, the Houston Club, the Ramada Club, 
the Houston Country Club, the Tejas Club, 
and the Beaumont Country Club. 

Because of his genial but dry and pene- 
trating wit, he was much in demand at public 
ceremonies and especially as a toastmaster 
for dinners. 

Tribute often was paid to Governor Hobby’s 
ability to grasp a situation and to get to the 
heart of a matter. Usually quiet while 
others debated a problem, he would listen 
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to all sides and then break his silence with 
a concise analysis of the situation and 
solution. 

Once he reached a decision, he promoted it 
vigorously. Neutrality on an issue involving 
the public interest was not an attitude which 
he liked although he felt that the question 
was one which could best be decided by the 
people when given all the facts. 

He chose as the inscription to be placed 
above the entrance to the Post’s new build- 
ing the words from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: Let facts be submitted to a can- 
did world.” 

Governor Hobby's career as a newspaper- 
man spanned Houston’s growth from a city 
of about 50,000 people to one of approxi- 
mately a million. He found it an exciting 
epoch because it was a constructive one. 

As both a citizen and a publisher, he un- 
dertook to contribute to that growth. 

And, as a publisher, he undertook to keep 
pace with it in the service rendered by his 
newspaper, the Post. 

He saw many of his ambitions for Houston 
and Texas realized. 

And he had the personal satisfaction of 
seeing the Post, under his direction, become 
one of the important newspapers of the 
Nation. 


[From the Houston Post, June 8, 1964] 
Gov. W. P. HOBBY’S FUNERAL Is TODAY; STATE 

IN MOURNING— PRESIDENT LEADS IN PAYING 

‘TRIBUTE 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, one of many 
persons throughout Texas and the Nation 
whose lives were touched by William P. 
Hobby, joined Sunday in mourning the loss 
of the former Governor of Texas. 

“Texas and the Nation are diminished by 
the loss of Governor Hobby,” said the Presi- 
dent. 

“Throughout the last 30 years he was a 
wise, charitable and loyal friend to me. He 
viewed the world with tolerant eyes and his 
wit and humor always salvaged a time of 
crisis and made it endurable. 

“As a Governor, as a publisher, as a coun- 
selor to the Nation's leaders,” said President 
Johnson, “as a father, husband and friend, 
what he did in his lifetime and the honor- 
able way in which he did it should serve as 
an inspiration to young men in our land. 

“For the achievements of Governor Hobby 
are the works of good citizenship in its no- 
blest form.” 

The President’s reference to Hobby’s per- 
sonal warmth and humor was one of several 
such references made by business, civic and 
political leaders who knew him. They most 
remembered these qualities in the man some 
others knew only as a newspaperman and 
Governor. 

Goy. John B. Connally, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
to preside at a session of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, called Hobby one of the 
great Texans of all time. 

“His influence extended over a period of 
many years and made a lasting impression 
on his city, State and country,” said Gov- 
ernor Connally. 

“He became Governor at a time when strong 
leadership was especially needed, and he ful- 
filled his obligation with courage, integrity 
and exceptional ability. The Hobby admin- 
istration will be remembered for its firm 
hand on the State government during the 
strife and uncertainties of World War I and 
a period of political crisis in Texas. 

“We will greatly miss his devoted leader- 
ship, * * *” 

Former Gov. Allan Shivers said, Texas 
has lost one of its truly great leaders. He 
was also one of Texas’ most delightful and 
charming people. Mrs. Shivers and I have 
lost a dear friend. 

“I sought his advice on numerous occa- 
sions and he was always willing and ready 
to give of his time and counsel.” 
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Representative ALBERT THOMAS, of Hous- 
ton, said in Washington, “All of Texas has 
lost one of her greatest sons. 

“For at least 50 years Governor Hobby had 
been on the active political and civic stage 
in Houston and Harris County and all of 
Texas. Certainly he left an indelible impres- 
sion on the whole country.” 

Also in Washington, U.S. Representative 

Bos Casey, of Houston, expressed his sor- 
TOW. 
“Up until the time he was confined to his 
home he was vitally active in furthering 
the development of our State and city,” 
Casey said. 

“Our present great Texas highway system 
owes its birth to Governor Hobby. He was 
truly one who has left his footprints in the 
sands of time. Texas has been a better 
place in which to live, due to this great 
man.“ 

John Nance Garner, former Vice President 
of the United States, who now lives in 
Uvalde, said simply, “He was a great man.” 

Senator JoHN Tower said from Washing- 
ton, “All Texas will be distressed to learn of 
the passing of one of our greatest citizens. 
He served his State well as Governor. He 
brought honor and responsibility to that 
office. And he also served as publisher of 
one of our greatest newspapers. His death 
will be mourned by Texans everywhere.” 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, of Texas, re- 
membered that Hobby gave Texas “leader- 
ship without egotism” during the troubled 
years of World War I—through the draft, 
rationing, mobilization, and then drought, 
followed by great floods. 

“It was a period of change with auto- 
mobiles coming into widespread popular 
use,” said YARBOROUGH, “and airplanes and 
airfields beginning to dot Texas. Governor 
Hobby was a friendly, broadminded Gov- 
ernor, giving all of his talents to his State 
and wasting none of them in petty, personal 
vendettas. 

“He has a place in Texas history for his 
leadership without egotism and his ability 
to govern his State well in a period of rapid 
transition with a minimum of friction. His 
thoughtful leadership made his administra- 
tion a credit to Texas. 

“Following his service as Governor,” said 
YARBOROUGH, “he served in Texas as a pub- 
lisher in the State’s largest city. As editor 
of the Houston Post, he was a moving in- 
fluence, not only in metropolitan Houston, 
but in the State and Nation as well.” 

Former Gov. Price Daniel, of Liberty, said: 

“All Texans will join in mourning the 
passing of one of our State’s greatest lead- 
ers, Governor Hobby. History will record 
him as a progressive and courageous Gover- 
nor, an outstanding publisher and always a 
dedicated leader. 

“Mrs. Daniel and I join his many friends 
in extending hearfelt sympathy to Mrs. 
Hobby and all members of the family.” 

Former Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey, now chair- 
man of the State railroad commission, re- 
membered his long-time friend as a man 
with one of the finest senses of humor he’s 
ever seen, as well as a man with a keen in- 
tellect. 

“As Governor of this State and publisher 
of a great newspaper, Governor Hobby left 
the people of Texas an inheritance that will 
be beneficial to generations to come,” Ram- 
sey said in Austin, 

John T. Jones, Jr., president of the Hous- 
ton Chronicle, was traveling to Europe and 
was in the mid-Atlantic. 

He was unable to comment, but Marshall 
P. Wells, administrative executive for Hous- 
ton Endowment, Inc., a part of the Jones 
interests, said: 

“John Jones had great respect and fond 
personal admiration for Governor Hobby, as 
did his uncle, the late Jesse H. Jones. 

“I have heard Mr. Jones say many times 
that Governor Hobby was one of the great 
public servants and statesmen of Texas. 
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“He gave of his time and resources un- 
selfishly to better Houston, Harris County, 
and Texas. 

“We all mourn his passing.” 

“Governor Hobby’s influence as a publisher 
and a statesman were rather a rare combi- 
nation and good for the country. It is to 
be hoped that we will have more like him 
in the future,” said W. St. John Garwood, 
one of the most distinguished lawyers and 
jurists of Texas, in Austin. 

Garwood, a retired justice of the Texas 
Supreme Court and a former resident of 
Houston, said his friendship with Governor 
Hobby dated “nearly 50 years.” 

“I first met Governor Hobby when he was 
campaigning for Governor. We spoke from 
the same platform in the country down 
around Richmond. I was trying to get re- 
cruits for the Texas National Guard for 
World War I. 

“He was a man of great courage, a great 
deal of commonsense and yet a very human 
person with a definite sense of humor. 

“His courage was evidenced by his action 
in putting Galveston under martial law dur- 
ing the longshoremen’s strike back in the 
early 1920's. 

“As one who served under Governor Hobby 
as an officer of the National Guard and one 
who has lived in the same city with him for 
many, many, many years and is familiar 
with his public and private career, I feel he 
was one of the outstanding Texans of all 
times and his loss is a very serious one for 
our State and the Nation.” 

Edmunds Travis, former publisher-editor 
of the Austin Statesman and a newsman 
familiar with the Capitol and State politics, 
termed Governor Hobby “one of the ablest 
Governors Texas ever had and certainly one 
of the most tactful.” 

“He had a long list of real achievements 
to his credit,” said Travis, who treasures his 
half century of friendship with Hobby. 

“Among other things, he saw us through 
World War I. He gave very effective aid to 
the Nation during that time through his 
administration of affairs in Texas. 

“I knew him when he became a candidate 
for lieutenant governor. I was a Capitol 
correspondent then for a string of afternoon 
newspapers. When I became editor of the 
Statesman, I supported him in his first race 
for governor. 

“Later I worked for him as a correspondent 
for the Houston Post. My friendship with 
him was an enduring one without a hitch 
in it. 

“Long after he left the office of governor, 
he was consulted by a good many of his 
successors. He was something of a political 
wizard. He sensed the feeling of the people.” 

Mayor Louie Welch said his acquaintance 
with Governor Hobby extended over 14 years. 

“The loss of Governor Hobby to the city, 
State and Nation will long be experienced,” 
said the mayor. “His loyalty to principles 
and friends, his fairness to foes, his patriot- 
ism and his unfailing sense of humor were 
characteristics all too rare in our modern 
civilization.” 

Harris County Judge Bill Elliott said, “The 
passing of Governor Hobby is the passing of 
one of the great leaders in this century of 
the State of Texas and Harris County. 

“His influence, leadership and dedication 
to the betterment of his fellow man was not 
equaled by any other person. I want to 
express my deep sorrow and sympathy to Mrs. 
Hobby and the family.” 

Lewis Cutrer, an attorney and former 
mayor of Houston, said he and Mrs. Cutrer 
are in grief over Governor Hobby's passing. 

Cutrer said: 

“It represents a tremendous loss to the 
State and to the Nation. Governor Hobby 
was truly an outstanding statesman of our 
time and one of the great benefactors of 
our city. 
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“Through his civic-mindedness and great 
mind he did more than his share to establish 
the growth of Houston and this entire area. 

“He was not only a great publisher and 
journalist but a magnificient man.” 

J. C. Hutcheson, a judge of the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, said: “It is not given 
to many men, no matter how purposeful or 
intelligent they are, to have such influence 
in and on their native State as Mr. Hobby 
had. The reason for his influence was not 
only because he was intelligent, capable and 
energetic, but because he was a man of the 
highest integrity and principles. 

“He had a quizzical humor along with his 
seriousness that made me feel very close to 
him, I will miss him. All my sympathy and 
love go out to the family.” 

Claud B. Barrett, president of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce: “I think he was a 
great American. We stand a great loss at his 
passing. He has had a very courageous and 
outstanding life, and I think Houston has 
lost one of its real patriots.” 

George R. Brown, chairman of the board 
of Brown & Root, Inc., and a close friend of 
Hobby’s for years: “Governor Hobby gave 
most generously of himself, to his family, 
friends and his country. His wit and warm 
sense of humor carried me over many rough 
spots. He loved people; he loved life. Peo- 
ple loved him.” 

Marvin Hurley, executive vice president of 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce, recalled 
that Governor Hobby was chairman of the 
highway committee for several years during 
the time when the basic freeway system plan 
was set up. 

“He was one of our strong supporters on 
city and area development,” said Hurley. 
“We leaned on him for leadership.” 

Dr. Kenneth S. Pitzer, president of Rice 
University, said that “all of Houston regrets 
the passing of Governor Hobby, who con- 
tributed so much to the city and the State. 
Rice University joins in paying tribute to 
him. Governor Hobby was a charter mem- 
ber of the Rice University Associates. He 
and his family were generous supporters of 
the university.” 

Frank H. King, former executive editor 
and vice president of the Post, said: “In the 
finest meaning of the word Governor Hobby 
Was a great Texan and a great American. It 
was my privilege to know and work with him 
during his active days as publisher and edi- 
tor. His long public service for Houston, 
Tex., and the Nation was distinguished. His 
wonderful spirit, humor, and rightness in all 
things never failed.” 

W. A. Kirkland, retired chairman of the 
First City National Bank, said: “Governor 
Hobby was among the great men of our time, 
and of them, he was the sweetest natured, 
the most approachable. He cared about the 
least of us as well as the VIP (very important 
person) .” 

Rabbi H. J. Schachtel of Congregation Beth 
Israel reached in Austin, said: “No Texan 
ever did more than former Governor Hobby. 
He was one of the great Governors. All my 
recollections of him have been of a man of 
great compassion, integrity, and wisdom.” 

Leon Jaworski, a Houston attorney and 
prosecutor at the war crimes trials in Ger- 
many after World War II, said: 

“History will certainly record Governor 
Hobby as a great Governor under whose con- 
structive leadership the State made some of 
its most significant gains. He made many 
notable contributions to the growth of the 
city both as a citizen and as the outstanding 
newspaper publisher that he was. He was 
a warm and friendly man who never lost the 
common touch.” 

F. M. Law, who knew Governor Hobby in 
Beaumont when the former Governor was 
owner and editor of the Beaumont Enter- 
prise, said: “He was one of the best Gov- 
ernors Texas ever had. He was a mighty 
good citizen of Houston.” Law, consultation 
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chairman of the First City National Bank, 
said Hobby’s death would be felt by many. 

Langston B. King, retired district judge, 
said he knew Governor Hobby well. “He was 
a fine Governor and a great citizen,” said 
King. “I can remember when he campaigned 
for Governor a long time ago. He will be 
greatly missed.” 

Tobias Sakowitz, chairman of the board of 
Sakowitz stores, said: “The State lost a won- 
derful man. I’m much grieved. It will take 
a long time to replace him with someone 
equally as good.” 

The Most Reverend W. J. Nold, bishop of 
the Galveston-Houston Catholic diocese, 
said: “I deeply regret his passing. He was an 
outstanding Texan of our time. Through 
his newspaper he contributed much to the 
growth of Houston and the gulf coast.” 

Gus S. Wortham, chairman of the board of 
the American General Insurance Co., said he 
had known Governor Hobby since he was 
elected lieutenant governor of Texas in 1914. 

“I have had the good fortune to have his 
counsel and advice on matters of State and 
business,” said Wortham. “I consider him 
one of the wisest of counselors of the times.” 

Railroad Commissioner E. O. Thompson, a 
longtime friend of Hobby, termed him a 
“gentleman, wise in his decisions and one of 
the best Governors Texas ever had. 

“He was lovingly called a tactful Texan,” 
said Thompson from Austin. We were long- 
time friends. I knew him in Beaumont long 
before he became Governor of Texas. He was 
one of my devoted friends * * and he was a 
friend of everybody.” 

Former Mayor Oscar Holcombe, telephoned 
at Lake Como, Italy, where he is vacationing, 
said, “The death of Governor Hobby is a great 
loss not only to Houston but to the entire 
State of Texas. He did as much to help the 
growth of Houston as any other citizen. My 
deepest sympathy goes to the family.” 

George Carmack, former editor of the 
Houston Press, said, “Of course, everybody 
remembers Governor Hobby as a great man 
and a great leader. But I think everyone 
remembers him more as a human being. 
There never was a more thoughtful, friend- 
lier man than Governor Hobby.” 

Joe Weingarten, founder of the Weingarten 
grocery chain and chairman of the board of 
that company, said: We've lost one of our 
finest citizens. I personally will miss him 
very much. He was a good friend. I never 
knew anyone who had the humor and gentle- 
ness of Mr, Hobby. He had humor without 
hurting anyone.” 

Abe Weingarten, president of J. Weingarten, 
Inc., said that Governor Hobby was a “very 
fine gentleman. I had the great satisfaction 
of knowing him. One of his attributes was 
his love for people. He had a tremendous 
sense of humor. It is a great loss to the 
community. He was a very good friend and 
I'll miss him.” 

Rex Baker, former vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., said: “I consider that Governor Hobby 
was a truly fine public servant. He has had 
a fruitful life, not only as a public official 
and Governor, but also as a newspaperman 
and civic leader. His death is, of course, a 
great loss.” 

Morgan Davis, former chairman of the 
board of directors of the Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., said, “His passing is a great loss 
to the community.” 

Ben Taub, Houston civic leader, philan- 
thropist and founder of J. N. Taub & Sons, 
said: “He was one of the great men of Texas. 
He contributed to the development of the 
entire State.” 

Hines Baker, former president of the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., said Hobby had 
been a great influence on a great number of 
people. 

“He had that knack of communicating 
warmth and friendliness and the ability to 
ease a tense situation with his humor,” Baker 
said. 
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J, A. Elkins, Sr., a lawyer and banker, ex- 
pressed his sorrow with a catch in his voice 
when he said: 

“Governor Hobby has been my close friend 
for more years than I can remember. 

“I can’t express any greater praise for any 
man than I can pay to him. He was a kind, 
thoughtful person, considerate of every hu- 
man being.” 

R. P. Doherty, chairman of the board of 
the Texas National Bank, said: “Governor 
Hobby loved people and cherished life. He 
seemed a father or a brother to everyone. He 
gained preeminence in his chosen profession 
and eminence in many other fields of en- 
deavor. He contributed in full measure to 
the well-being and happiness of all of the 
people of his beloved State. His character 
was above emulation because he possessed 
that which so many people strive for but few 
attain—the respect, confidence, the love and 
affection of the people of the community 
and the State in which they lived. 

“He was my stanch friend for 40 years 
and I have always harbored a deep affection 
for him. I shall miss him.” 


From the Houston Post, June 8, 1964] 
FL AGS WILL FLY At HALF-MAST a WEEK 

Funeral services for William Pettus Hobby, 
board chairman of the Houston Post Co. 
and former Governor of Texas, will be at 
11 a.m. Monday in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, with burial in Glenwood Cemetery. 

Governor Hobby, 86 who served as Gover- 
nor from 1917 to 1921 and guided his State 
into a period of great growth and prosperity, 
died at 1:45 am., Sunday in his home at 
2 Remington Lane. He had been in ill 
health for several years, 

Gov. John B. Connally proclaimed a 1- 
week period of mourning for Texas. 

“I am directing that the State and Na- 
tional flags be lowered to half-mast over all 
State buildings from Sunday through Sat- 
urday,” Governor Connally said. 

Mayor Louie Welch ordered flags at all 
city of Houston buildings flown at half- 
mast Monday. He suggested that those in 
charge of the public display of other flags 
might also desire to honor Governor Hobby 
in that manner. 

A beloved Texan, widely known for his 
wit and kindliness, Governor Hobby is sur- 
vived in Houston by his wife, Oveta Culp 
Hobby, and a son, W. P. Hobby, Jr., who were 
at his bedside when he died. 

He is also survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
Henry E. Catto, Jr., of San Antonio, a sister, 
Miss Laura Hobby, and sister-in-law, Mrs. 
A. M. Hobby, both of Dallas. 

Governor Hobby's grandchildren are 
Laura Poteat Hobby, Paul William Hobby 
and Andrew Purefoy Hobby of Houston and 
Heather Catto, John Hobby Catto, and Wil- 
liam Halsell Catto of San Antonio. 

The body will lie in state at the family 
residence until 10 a.m. Monday. Bishop 
Paul E. Martin of the Methodist Church and 
Canon Douglas Fontaine of Christ Church 
Cathedral will conduct the services. 

The active pallbearers will be directors and 
division heads of the Houston Post Co. and 
the Galveston County Publishing Co. They 
are: 

George A. Butler, M. B. Womack, Jack 
Harris, Jack McGrew, Jack E. Short, John 
C. Stetson, Robert H. Lampee, Mrs. Helon N. 
Johnson, R. H. McCoy, Jack E. Calvin, Fred- 
die Young, W. H. Gardner, Paul Tanner, Clif- 
ton F. Caldwell, David C. Leavell, Edwin D. 
Hunter, Ed Kilman, Robert V. Johnson, Har- 
vey Wheeler, E. Paul Huhndorff, and I. 
Tiras. 

The honorary pallbearers will be the offi- 
cers and employees of the Houston Post 
Co, KPRC and KPRC-TV and the Gal- 
veston County Publishing Co. 

Governor Hobby’s death ended a distin- 
guished career as a newspaperman and as a 
political and civic leader of his State. He 
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had guided the Houston Post since 1924 and 
had been its board chairman since 1955. He 
began his career in journalism as a cub 
reporter. 

In the field of government, his career 
started as a political reporter and culminated 
in the Governor’s office at Austin. As a civic 
leader, he contributed to the growth of 
Houston from a town of 50,000 to a major 
metropolis. 

Addressed affectionately as Governor for 
nearly half a century, William Pettus Hobby 
was born on March 26, 1878, in Moscow, a 
logging town in Polk County on the fringe of 
the Big Thicket country in deep east Texas. 

His father was Edwin E. Hobby, a veteran 
of the Confederate Army who made a distin- 
guished career in politics and as a district 
judge, and his mother was Eudora Adeline 
Pettus, the daughter of a Virginia physician. 

He grew up in Livingston, the seat of his 
father’s court, and moved to Houston with 
his family when his father was defeated for 
reelection in 1893. 

Edwin Hobby became the law partner of 
John Henry Kirby, and the family moved into 
a house on McKinney Avenue. 

Young Will enrolled at Houston High 
School but quit on March 2, 1895—Texas In- 
dependence Day—to go to work for the Post 
as a circulation clerk at $8 a week. 

He fetched coffee and sandwiches for some 
time for one Post columnist—William Sidney 
Porter, who later wrote fiction under the 
pseudonym, O. Henry—and then in a few 
be became a reporter himself at $22.50 a 
week. 

When young Will joined the paper, it was 
owned or directed by Judge E. P. Hill, and 
soon afterward J. L. Watson became the prin- 
cipal owner. 

In 1897 Watson retired and left the paper 
to his son, Roy, but named Col. Rienzi John- 
ston, G. J. Palmer, and H. F. MacGregor as 
trustees. By 1900 Colonel Johnston made 
Will, who was then 22, a part owner by selling 
him 10 shares of the stock. In August 1901, 
he was assigned as a business writer. 

Under the aegis of Colonel Johnston, the 
young man took a growing interest in pol- 
itics. He founded the Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club of Houston with J. B. Marmion 
and Chester Bryan and became secretary of 
the party’s State executive committee in 1904. 

During this time Hobby became city editor 
of the Post. Marcellus Foster, his predeces- 
sor, had gone to to organize the Houston 
Chronicle, and Clarence Owsley was hired as 
managing editor of the Post. 

After scooping the Chronicle on more than 
one significant story, Hobby was invited to 
take over the Beaumont Enterprise in 1907 
at a salary of $200 a month and an oppor- 
tunity to buy the paper’s stock on credit at 
gr with an option to purchase the rest 

This was in 1907, and it took Hobby away 
from Houston for 17 years. 

Hobby and Beaumont prospered together. 
He became president of the chamber of com- 
merce and played a major role in making 
penmoh a chief port and industrial cen- 

r. 

He achieved a prominent position with the 
Associated Press in Texas and was the main 
organizer of the Texas Election Bureau, 
which was established to gather statewide 
election returns. 

In 1913 Hobby and his late brother, Edwin, 
bought the Waco News for $75,000 and sold it 
the following year for a profit of $10,000. 

It was in 1914 that Will Hobby decided to 
run for Lieutenant Governor and was elect- 
ed. Im an exceedingly close race, Hobby’s 

n of votes was only 12,000 out of a total 
of 350,000 ballots cast. His opponent was 
Senator B. B. Sturgeon. 

Jim Ferguson was elected Governor and in 
January of 1915 the new Lieutenant Gover- 
nor—to be known from that time as Gov- 
ernor—called the Texas Senate to order. 
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He returned to Beaumont at the close of 
the legislative session, and on May 15, 1915, 
he and Miss Willie Cooper went to New Or- 
leans and were married in the company of 
the bride’s father, former Congressman Sam- 
uel Bronson Cooper, who had been a law 
partner with Hobby’s father. She died about 
14 years later. 

Hobby had no opposition in 1916, and both 
he and Ferguson were reelected to office. But 
the new session of the legislature in 1917 
brought trouble and Ferguson was im- 
peached for mismanaging State funds and re- 
moved from office. Hobby automatically be- 
came Acting Governor. 

At 39, Will Hobby was the youngest man 
to become Governor of Texas up to that time 
and was the 26th man to hold the office. 

Governor Hobby’s skill in negotiating with 
the lawmakers then and later was greatly ad- 
mired. The fourth called session of the 35th 
legislature was the most productive of the 
kind in Texas history. In 30 days, 95 general 
laws were enacted, among them the ratifica- 
tion of the 18th or prohibition amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. 

A State law against liquor sales near Army 
camps had virtually dried up the State since 
the camps were so numerous. Governor 
Hobby, hitherto a lifelong antiprohibitionist, 
suggested a statewide, wartime prohibition 
law, and the legislature enacted it. It was 
drafted by Senator W. L. Dean, of Huntsville, 
who later remembered with amusement that 
Governor Hobby suggested to him: “Don’t 
make it too drastic, Luther.” 

Governor Hobby also submitted and had 
passed at the special session a law giving 
women the right to vote in primary elections, 
There was considerable opposition to it. 

Other major legislation at that time in- 
cluded drought relief, the law requiring run- 
offs when candidates lacked clear majorities 
in party primaries and State aid for schools 
and highways. 

Many legislators favored a law to keep Jim 
Ferguson from ever holding office again. 
Governor Hobby opposed it on the ground 
that the voters should be allowed to express 
themselves. Farmer Jim did run again, and 
the contest between him and Governor 
Hobby was an exciting one. Hobby won by 
the biggest majority ever returned in a Texas 
Governor’s race up to that time or for years 
thereafter. 

Governor Hobby’s full term in office was 
occupied largely with the problems of war- 
time, the drought and the pink bollworm. 
Half of the country’s military camps and 
most of its airfields were in Texas. The 
State had 204,000 men in the armed services. 
Ferguson had opposed the draft and had 
campaigned against it. Governor Hobby, 
after taking office, set up the system quietly 
and effectively. 

As a newspaperman himself, Governor 
Hobby was candid and open with the Capitol 
press. His office was never closed to a re- 
porter. His administration had brought the 
enactment of the law on privileged matter, 
which forbids star chamber sessions of city, 
county, and State official bodies. 

Other important laws included that for 
oil conservation and the establishment of 
the oil and gas division of the railroad com- 
mission, the creation of the State Board of 
Control, and legislation for free textbooks 
in the public schools. 

Governor Hobby ended his term with 95 
percent of his program adopted. He was 
urged to run for Governor another term but 
declined. He also declined to offer as a can- 
didate for the U.S. Senate, to head the Texas 
delegation to the Democratic National Con- 
vention or to let his name be presented for 
the vice presidential nomination. He said 
he wanted to go back to Beaumont and his 
newspaper. 

Back in Beaumont and before he finally 
returned to Houston in 1924, he bought the 
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Beaumont Journal and combined its opera- 
tions with those of the Enterprise. 

Governor Hobby visited Houston fre- 
quently during this period. The Post, as he 
had known it, had changed. Colonel John- 
ston and many of the others had gone. 
Young Roy Watson, whose property had been 
operated in trust for 20 profitable years, had 
returned to take over. His chief interest, 
however, was in the church. 

Eventually, Ross Sterling, oil operator and 
later Governor of the State, bought the Post 
and combined it with his own newspaper un- 
der the name of the Post-Dispatch. 

Sterling had known Hobby as Governor 
and had supported him for office. He invited 
his friend to return to Houston and become 
president of the combined Post-Dispatch. 
Governor Hobby accepted, leaving Jim Mapes 
in charge of his Beaumont papers. 

The first sputterings of radio were being 
heard about that time, and Governor Hobby 
was determined that his newspaper would 
have the first station in Houston. A hole 
was knocked through the roof of the Post’s 
old building on Polk and Dowling and a 
broadcasting studio built. 

On May 9, 1925, KPRC (Kotton Port, Rail 
Center, were what the call letters were sup- 
posed to stand for) went on the air. 

Houston grew rapidly during that period, 
more than doubling in population and be- 
coming Texas’ largest city. In 1928, Gover- 
nor Hobby and Jesse H. Jones were thrown 
together in planning for the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention that Jones had underwrit- 
ten for Houston. A lasting friendship re- 
sulted. 

On January 15, 1929, Mrs. Willie Cooper 
Hobby died unexpectedly of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage at the Hobby home on Montrose 
Boulevard. It was the end of a happy and 
devoted marriage, and a second blow to the 
Governor, coming little more than a year 
after the death of his beloved brother Edwin. 

The end of 1929 brought the beginning 
of the depression, and by the middle of the 
next year the Post-Dispatch had begun to 
feel the pinch. 

In the same year Ross Sterling was elected 
Governor. The State’s economy had been 
badly weakened. The great east Texas oil- 
field had been brought in, and there was 
much confusion before orderly proration was 
instituted. Sterling was beaten in his race 
for reelection by Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, 
wife of the former Governor. 

A change in the ownership of the Post 
brought in J. E. Josey as titular head of the 
newspaper. Governor Hobby retained the 
presidency and executive control. Indeed, 
Josey announced that Governor Hobby would 
be in absolute charge, since he himself was 
occupied with his own business and had no 
experience in newspaper publishing. 

During the worst of the depression, the 
paper had a grim struggle for survival, and 
on one occasion Governor Hobby called a 
meeting of the editorial staff and put the 
plain facts before them all. They all did 
their best to help, and they got out a first- 
class paper for him with a short crew. 

In February of 1931 in Temple, Governor 
Hobby was married to Oveta Culp, the 
daughter of an old friend who had once 
served in the Legislature. Miss Culp had 
been a parliamentarian for the Texas House 
of Representatives. 

Mrs. Hobby was intensely interested in 
both politics and journalism. She and the 
Governor were a team. 

As the years went by, Governor Hobby in- 
creased his holdings in the Post, and by 1939 
he owned it. He had changed its name back 
to the Post, the name it had held when he 
first went to work on it as a boy of 16 for 
$8 a week. 

When Governor Hobby went to work for 
the Post in 1895, its circulation was only 
a few thousand. When he returned to the 
paper in 1924 the circulation was less than 
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40,000. By 1940 its readership was 100,000. 
By 1961 it had become the largest newspaper 
in Texas in daily and Sunday circulation, its 
daily circulation 227,627 and its Sunday cir- 
culation 247,741. 

A year after their marriage, on Oveta's 
birthday in 1932, Governor Hobby’s son and 
heir, William Pettus Hobby, Jr., was born. 
Five years later, to the day and almost to 
the hour, Jessica was born. 

As Mrs. Hobby became more skilled in 
the intricacies of newspaper publishing, the 
Governor constantly added to her respon- 
sibilities. 

Now Mrs. Hobby is president and editor 
of the Post. 

As the children grew up, they took an in- 
terest in the business. While in college Wil- 
liam, Jr. worked on the Post as a general 
assignments reporter and rewrite man, and 
at various times he has worked in every de- 
partment of the paper. Now he is executive 
vice president and executive editor. Jessica 
(now Mrs. Catto), who has also worked on 
the paper, was formerly assistant secretary 
of the company. William, Jr.'s wife, Diana 
Poteat Hobby, is book editor. 

As Oveta Culp Hobby accepted more re- 
sponsibilities on the paper, the Governor 
was able to give more attention to civic af- 
fairs in Houston and in Texas. 

The Governor had a continuing interest 
in the development of an adequate and mod- 
ern highway system for the State and the 
gulf coast area. He served as chairman of 
the highway committee of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce for 12 years. When 
he retired from the position, he was pre- 
sented with a certificate which said in part: 
“Realizing that no community lives unto 
itself alone, he has long recognized that the 
progress of one community is an index to 
the welfare of all.” 

When the Post moved into its new building 
in 1954, the Governor was a proud man. 
It was the building his Post had built. All 
the other homes of the Post. and he had 
worked in all of them, had been built or 
chosen by others. The new building was 
his. 

The Governor had been instrumental in 
bringing the Post and KPRC together as mass 
media partners. In 1951, he saw in television 
another great mass medium and realized that 
a newspaper and a radio station needed such 
a third partner to be a complete service to 
the public. He purchased station KLEE 
from the late W. Albert Lee and converted 
channel 2 to KPRC-TV. 

Governor Hobby’s personal interests were 
as broad and as diversified as the news which 
his newspapers collected and printed. He 
made it a point to keep completely informed 
about all issues—international, national, 
State, and local—and he took seriously his 
responsibility as a publisher not only to in- 
form the public but to see that it was not 
deceived. 

Throughout his life, he maintained a spe- 
cial interest in education. Some of the most 
notable legislation enacted during his years 
in the Governor's office benefited the public 
schools and State-supported colleges and uni- 
versities. 

His successor as Governor, Pat M. Neff, in 
recognition of this interest, appointed Gov- 
ernor Hobby a member of the first board of 
the Texas Technological College at Lubbock. 
Governor Hobby spent considerable time 
helping to get the new school organized. 

His outlook always was progressive, based 
on confidence in the future. 

For the Post’s special “This Is Texas” edi- 
tion of 1955, he wrote this message: “Within 
my children's lifetime—by A.D. 2000—I see 
a Texas with riches of the mind and spirit 
to match today’s material wealth. Leading 
to that day, I see a steady improvement in 
Texas schools. I see these schools and the 
improving newspapers and TV as the bul- 
warks of a new and enlightened Texas. 
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“I see growing from this happy situation 
@ political system completely responsible and 
wholly in tune with the wishes of the people. 
Then Texas will reach the full flower which 
today is merely a promise. Then Texans 
can truthfully say, We have arrived.“ 

Governor Hobby’s record as Governor was 
memorable for the large volume of construc- 
tive legislation which was enacted and for the 
degree of cooperation between the executive 
and legislative branches of the State govern- 
ment. 

Some of the legislation he proposed and 
which failed to win acceptance then was 
adopted years later. 

He advocated, in his first political cam- 
paign, State aid to promote farm and home 
ownership. A constitutional amendment to 
put a program of this kind into effect failed 
by only 821 votes. Some years later, the 
Federal Government undertook programs 
with these objectives on a national scale. 
And, after World War II, the State adopted a 
comparable program to help veterans buy 
land, 


It has been said that there was not a 
single proposal advanced by Governor Hobby 
while Governor which did not become law, 
State or Federal, either then or later. 

Although Governor Hobby's interest in civ- 
ic and political affairs was unlimited, he 
maintained few personal affiliations, Other 
than the Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
they included the Methodist Church, the 
Masons, the Houston Club, the Ramada Club, 
the Houston Country Club, the Tejas Club, 
and the Beaumont Country Club. 

Because of his genial but dry and pene- 
trating wit, he was much in demand at pub- 
lic ceremonies and especially as a toast- 
master for dinners. 

Tribute often was paid to Governor 
Hobby's ability to grasp a situation and to 
get to the heart of a matter. Usually quiet 
while others debated a problem, he would 
listen to all sides and then break his silence 
with a concise analysis of the situation and 
solution. 

Once he reached a decision, he promoted 
it vigorously. Neutrality on an issue involv- 
ing the public interest was not an attitude 
which he liked although he felt that the 
question was one which could best be de- 
cided by the people when given all the facts. 

He chose as the inscription to be placed 
above the entrance to the Post’s new build- 
ing the words from the Declaration of In- 
dependence: “Let facts be submitted to a 
candid world.” 

Governor Hobby's career as a newspaper- 
man spanned Houston’s growth from a city 
of about 50,000 people to one of approxi- 
mately a million. He found it an exciting 
epoch because it was a constructive one. 

As both a citizen and a publisher, he 
undertook to contribute to that growth. 

And, as a publisher, he undertook to keep 
pace with it in the service rendered by his 
newspaper, the Post. 

He saw many of his ambitions for Houston 
and Texas realized. 

And he had the personal satisfaction of 
seeing the Post, under his direction, become 
one of the important newspapers of the 
Nation. 


[From the Houston Post, June 8, 1964] 
HovustTon’s LEADERS Pay TRIBUTE 


Houston-area business, civic and govern- 
mental leaders paid tribute Sunday to former 
Gov. William P. Hobby, board chairman of 
the Houston Post, who died early Sunday 
morning. 

Federal Judge Allen B. Hannay said, “He 
was a very great American and a very great 
Texan, He was a man of absolute integrity.” 

P. H. Robinson, president of the Houston 
Lighting & Power Co. and former president 
of the Houston Chamber of Commerce: “He 
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was one of the really outstanding citizens 
of Texas. His contribution to the welfare 
of business and the community has ex- 
tended to all the people of Texas.” 

Dr. Philip G. Hoffman, president of the 
University of Houston, said that “few men 
have contributed as much to any State as 
Governor Hobby has to the progress of Texas. 
As an outstanding Governor and a great 
newspaperman and civic leader, he has en- 
riched our society. 

“We join with all Texans,” said Hoffman, 
“in sorrow at his passing and gratitude for 
the influence of his abundant life.” 

Douglas W. McGregor, former U.S. attor- 
ney and first Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States said, “I was a personal 
friend of the Governor for almost 50 years 
and I knew him in many trying times in 
Texas when his leadership was of inestimable 
value to the State. He was always working 
for the State’s advancement and benefit. 

“During the recent war (World War II) we 
were closely associated in enemy alien work 
here when he was chairman of the Enemy 
Alien Hearing and Detention Board. 

“We will all miss him.” 

Dr. Frederick Elliott, vice president of the 
Texas Medical Center, said, “I feel that Hous- 
tonians and Texans at large owe a great deal 
to Governor Hobby. He is one of the pio- 
neers that made the growth of the State 


possible.” 


[From the New York Times, June 8, 1964] 


WILLIAM P. Hopsy, 86, Is DEAD; GOVERNOR 
OF TEXAS, 1917-21—PuBLISHER OF HOUSTON 
Post—Wire Was A SECRETARY IN EISEN- 
HOWER CABINET 


Houston, June 7—Wiliam P. Hobby, 
former Governor of Texas and board chair- 
man of the Houston Post, died today at his 
home. He was 86 years old and had been 
in failing health since 1957, when he under- 
went surgery for a hemorrhaging ulcer. 

With Mr. Hobby at his death was his 
widow, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, president 
and editor of the Post and first Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, in the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Other survivors include his son, William 
P. Hobby, Jr., executive editor and executive 
vice president of the Post, and his daughter, 
Mrs. Henry Edward Catto, Jr., of San Antonio. 


STARTED AT POST AT 16 


Will Hobby got his first job at the age of 
16 in the circulation department of the 
Houston Post. His salary was $8 a week. 

Seven years later, in 1901, he had become 
a reporter at $22.50 a week and owned 10 
shares in the newspaper. Two years later 
he was city editor and, a year after that, 
managing editor. 

Before he was 30 years old, Mr. Hobby had 
a newspaper of his own—the Beaumont 
Enterprise. And before he was 40, he was 
Governor of Texas. 

He was a newspaperman first and a poli- 
tician second, but it was a close contest, and 
often he was both together. 

William Pettus Hobby was born in Moscow, 
Tex., in Polk County, on March 26, 1878. His 
family moved to Houston in 1892 when his 
father, a county judge, failed to be reelected. 

The son ran for office three times and 
never lost. The first time was in 1914, when 
he was elected Lieutenant Governor, as the 
running mate of James E. Ferguson, the 
dominant half of the “Ma” and “Pa” team 
that was at the storm center of Texas politics 
for a generation. 

The issue in the 1914 campaign was pro- 
hibition, and the Ferguson-Hobby slate was 
elected in opposition to a State ban on al- 
coholic beverages. They said the issue should 
be decided in the localities. 

They were reelected 2 years later. In this 
second term, a stormy session of the State 
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legislature impeached Governor Ferguson 
on 26 counts—21 of them dealing with 
charges of misappropriating State money. 

Mr. Hobby found himself Governor—in the 
midst of a war, a drought, and a political 
scandal. Nevertheless, Governor Hobby 
pressed successfully for a progressive legis- 
lative program, including women’s suffrage 
and drought relief. He resisted pressures to 
bar Mr. Ferguson from future ballots. 

Consequently, he had to face his former 
running mate in the bitter gubernatorial 
race of 1918. 

Mr. Ferguson described the Governor as 
“a misfit whom God had failed to endow 
with the physical attributes that make up a 
man,” alluding to Mr. Hobby’s shortness and 
large ears. 

Mr. Hobby replied: 

“I will admit that the Supreme Being 
failed to favor me with physical attributes 
pleasing to Governor Ferguson. But at least 
He gave me the intelligence to know the 
difference between my own money and that 
which belongs to the State.“ 

Governor Hobby was returned to Austin 
by better than a 2-to-1 vote. 

During that term, he responded to ten- 
sion along the Mexican border by calling for 
military intervention to the south, as he said, 
to make the world safe for American citizens. 
President Wilson did not respond to this 
appeal. 

There was also trouble to the north on 
the border with Oklahoma. At issue was 
some rich oil land. Governor Hobby sent 
the Texas Rangers. 

Resisting pressures to run for the Senate, 
he returned to the Beaumont Enterprise in 
1921. Three years later, he was part of a 
syndicate that purchased the Houston Post. 
In 1939, he bought the newspaper outright. 

In 1929, Mr. Hobby’s first wife, the former 
Willie Cooper, died. Two years later he mar- 
ried Miss Oveta Culp, who was parliamen- 
tarian for the Texas house. 


CENTER OF HOUSTON SOCIETY 


The second Mrs. Hobby, who became known 
as one of the country’s best dressed women, 
made their home a center of Houston society, 
adorning it with works by Picasso and 
Modgliani. 

As Mr. Hobby broadened his business in- 
terests, his wife became active in the edi- 
torial side of the Post. She was named ex- 
ecutive vice president in 1938. 

In World War II, she was in Washington 
as a dollar-a-year woman for the Army. 
Later, she became commander of the Wom- 
en's Army Corps with the rank of colonel. 

Governor Hobby, when asked at this time 
how it felt to be the husband of a famous 
woman, said: Doesn't feel any different. 
She's always been famous to me.” 

The Post broke with the Democratic Party 
in 1940 over the issue of a third term for 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt supporting 
Wendell L. Wilkie. In 1952, the Hobbys en- 
thusiastically supported Gen. Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower, even before the tidelands-oil issue 
splintered the State's Democratic Party. 

When Adlai E. Stevenson, the Democratic 
candidate, went to Houston, the Post had a 
page 1 headline about “the 20,915 Who Can't 
Vote on November 4.” This was reference 
to the soldiers killed in Korea in the war 
the newspaper blamed on the Democrats. 

Mrs. Hobby was rewarded for her work in 
Citizens-for-Eisenhower with her appoint- 
ment to the Cabinet. 

Mr. Hobby was in Washington on April 11, 
1953, to see his wife sworn in as the first 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
A protocol ruling later that year accorded 
to him and to other husbands of women 
in Government service the same precedence 
accorded to their wives. 

Mrs. Hobby resigned in July 1955. 

The Hobbys actively supported the Repub- 
lican national nominees in 1956 and 1960. 
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[From the Houston Post, June 9, 1964] 
GOVERNOR HOBBY Is BURIED AFTER SOLEMN 
RITES 


Former Gov. William P. Hobby was buried 
Monday after solemn but simple rites before 
hundreds of mourners who overflowed Christ 
Church Cathedral. 

His death early Sunday at the age of 86 
ended what was described in a funeral prayer 
as “a noble life.” 

Governor Hobby was buried in historic old 
Glenwood Cemetery, the last resting place of 
Texas leaders dating back to the days of the 
Republic. 

His silver-gray casket during the services 
was draped with an American flag which 
had stood beside his desk for 30 years. 

Dozens of mourners, unable to get seats, 
were standing along the side aisles of the 
1,500-seat Christ Church Cathedral by the 
time services began at 11 a.m. 

Others could not get inside the downtown 
Episcopal cathedral for the brief 20-minute 
services. 

Those who came to pay their last respects 
included Houston’s political and civic leaders, 
educators, attorneys—and just friends of the 
Governor. 

Condolences were sent by President John- 
son and by Gov. John Connally from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he was attending the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference. 

Governor Hobby, who was board chairman 
of the Houston Post, had little use for pomp 
while he lived, and there were no eulogies. 

The prayers and scripture reading of the 
simple Episcopal rites were conducted by 
Methodist Bishop Paul E. Martin and Canon 
Douglas Fontaine of Christ Church 
Cathedral. 

Moving down the center aisle ahead of the 
casket, the cathedral choir opened the serv- 
ices with “Faith of Our Fathers” as the pro- 
cessional hymn. 

Canon Fontaine led the mourners in read- 
ing the 27th Psalm, which includes the 
words: 

For in time of trouble he shall hide me 
in his pavilion: in the secret of his tabernacle 
shall he hide me; he shall set me upon & 
rock. „„ „ 

Bishop Martin chose the scripture from 
the 14th chapter of Saint John and the 15th 
chapter from First Corinthians: 

“Behold, I show you a mystery; we shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 

“In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump: for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible, and we shall be changed * * * ” 

In a prayer which struck the only personal 
note in the service, Bishop Martin said in 


“We bless Thee for Thy grace that enabled 
him to live such a noble life * * * his spirit 
is now at home in Thy presence, with whom 
dwelleth eternal peace.” 

After the closing prayers, the silver-gray 
casket draped in the aging silk flag was 
moved back up the aisle for the procession 
to the cemetery. 

Following the casket paced the pallbearers, 
all directors or division heads of the Houston 
Post Co., or the Galveston County Publishing 
Co. 

At the cemetery, lying beneath ancient 
oaks along the north bank of Buffalo Bayou, 
Bishop Martin and Canon Fontaine recited 
the brief gravesite services—Scripture, com- 
mittal, graveside prayers and final blessing. 

The Hobby family plot was surrounded by 
banks of floral wreaths. 

Governor Hobby’s grave is only a couple of 
hundred feet from the resting place of 
another Texas Governor and old friend, 
Ross S. Sterling. 

It was Sterling who induced Governor 
Hobby to return in 1924 to the Post (then 
the Post-Dispatch) as its president. Gov- 
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ernor Hobby had first joined the Post in 1895 
as a young circulation clerk. 

Glenwood Cemetery, which dates back to 
1871, also holds the remains of Anson Jones, 
last president of the Republic of Texas. 

After the funeral Monday, the Harris 
County Commissioners Court drew up a 
resolution of sympathy for the Governor’s 
wife, Oveta Culp Hobby, and other members 
of the Hobby family. 

The resolution praised Hobby for his serv- 
ice as Governor from 1917 to 1921, saying he 
“demonstrated political leadership and a 
genius of a type never yet equaled and sel- 
dom challenged.” 

It said that Governor Hobby with “tre- 
mendous energy, foresight and ability, 
single-handedly effected many sorely needed 
and desirable changes” in the State govern- 
ment. 

“We can but express our thankfulness,” 
the resolution concluded, “that he was once 
with us and did pass our way.” 


[From the San Antonio Express, June 9, 
1964] 


GOVERNOR HOBBY’S LASTING LEGACY 


Few men live to see just about all they set 
out to do done. William Pettus Hobby, the 
Houston Post board chairman and former 
Governor of Texas, was such a man. 

In his 86 years, he became a builder of a 
growing State. At 22, he became part owner 
of the Houston Post; at 39 he was Governor 
(youngest to that time). 

He was a good reporter, which is the high- 
est accolade a newspaperman can have. He 
was an organizer with a successful follow- 
through. It has been said that every pro- 
posal he ever made in his political career was 
eventually put into practice. 

As Governor, he proposed and saw passed 
in Texas the 18th (prohibition) amendment 
during the war years of 1917, right of women 
to vote in Texas elections, State aid for pub- 
lic schools, free textbooks, State aid for high- 
way construction, conservation and regula- 
tion of Texas oil and gas, and he won laws to 
forbid star chamber sessions of city, county, 
and State official bodies. 

He declined to seek higher political office, 
returning instead to his first love—newspa- 
pering. Throughout his career, his talent 
and foresight was aimed at building, improv- 
ing and advancing Texas and her resources, 
including her youngsters. He wrote, in 1955, 
that within “my children’s lifetime—by 2000 
A.D.—I see a Texas with riches of the mind 
and spirit to match today’s material 
wealth”—and that based upon education. 

Relatively inactive in recent years, many 
newcomers to Texas would not readily recog- 
nize Governor Hobby's name, but his influ- 
ence is strong and undiminished. 

His survivors, including Mrs. Hobby and 
Bill, Jr., of Houston, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Henry Catto, Jr., of San Antonio, can take 
comfort in their loss in the knowledge that 
their husband and father made a lasting 
contribution of great value in many ways to 
his State and community. 


[From the Houston Post, June 9, 1964] 
Trustees’ List Honors GOVERNOR HOBBY 


The Houston School Board honored the 
memory of the late Gov. William Pettus 
Hobby Monday night by placing his name on 
the list from which names will be selected 
for future schools in the district. 

The board also passed a resolution recog- 
nizing the former Governor’s contributions to 
society. 

“The Board of Education deeply regrets the 
passing of Gov. William P. Hobby and joins 
all Houstonians and Texans as well as na- 
tional leaders in expressing a keen sense of 
loss of a great leader and humanitarian,” the 
resolution said, 
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[From the Houston Post, June 9, 1964] 
TRIBUTE Is Pam HOBBY IN SENATE 


WASHINGTON.—Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Democrat, of Texas, paid tribute to former 
Gov. William P. Hobby in a speech in the 
Senate Monday. 

“The State of Texas is saddened by the 
Passing of former Gov. William Pettus Hob- 
by, owner of the Houston Post and the Hous- 
ton television station KPRO,” YARBOROUGH 
said. 

The Senator said Hobby provided leader- 
ship for the State during a period of rapid 
transition. 

YARBOROUGH said that “as editor of the 
Houston Post he was a moving influence not 
only in Metropolitan Houston but in the 
State and Nation as well.” 


ROOSEVELT CAMPOBELLO INTER- 
NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1040, S. 2464. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2464) to establish the Roosevelt Campo- 
bello International Park, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with amendments, on 
page 2, line 14, after the word “Presi- 
dent”, to insert “Franklin Delano”; in 
line 23, after the word “but”, to strike 
out “are”; at the beginning of line 24, to 
insert “be”; in the same line, after the 
word “but”, to strike out “are”; in line 
25, after “(a)”, to insert “to”; on page 
3, line 8, after “(b)”, to insert “to”; in 
line 9, after “(c)”, to insert “to”; in line 
16, after the word “and”, to strike out 
“remuneration” and insert “compensa- 
tion”; on page 4, at the beginning of line 
10, to strike out “as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts” and insert “in accordance with 
the laws governing entrance fees re- 
ceived by the National Park Service”; in 
line 14, after “(i)”, to insert “to”; in 
line 15, after “(j)”, to insert “to”; in line 
25, after the word “nominations”, to in- 
sert “which may be’’; on page 6, line 5, 
after the word “be”, where it appears 
the second time, to strike out “taken” 
and insert “made”; in line 20, after the 
word “the”, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out “operations” and in- 
sert “operation”; on page 7, line 15, after 
the word “registered”, to insert “or cer- 
tified”; on page 8, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 13. For the purpose of Federal income, 
estate, and gift taxes, any gift, devise, or be- 
quest accepted by the Commission under 
authority of this Act shall be deemed to be a 
gift, devise, or bequest to or for the use of 
the United States if it is not deducted as a 
gift, devise, or bequest to or for the use of 
the Government of Canada under the in- 


come, estate, or gift taxes tar laws of the 
Government of Canada. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 13. For the purpose of Federal in- 
come, estate, and gift taxes, any gift, devise, 
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or bequest to or for the use of the Commis- 
sion, and accepted by the Commission under 
authority of this Act, shall be deemed to 
be a gift, devise, or bequest to or for the 
use of the United States, as the case may be, 
if it is, not deducted as a gift, devise, or 
bequest to or for the use of the Government 
of Canada under the income, estate, or gift 
tax laws of the Government of Canada. 


And, on page 9, line 4, after the word 
“article”, to strike out “II” and insert 
“11”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Roosevelt Campobello 
International Park Act”. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commission” means the 
Roosevelt Campobello International Park 
Commission. 

(b) The term “United States members” 
means members of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the President. The term “Cana- 
dian members’’ means members of the Com- 
mission appointed by the appropriate au- 
thorities in Canada. 

Sec. 3. There shall be established, in ac- 
cordance with the agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Can- 
ada signed January 2, 1964, a joint United 
States-Canadian Commission, to be called 
the Roosevelt Campobello International 
Park Commission”, which shall have as its 
functions— 

(a) to accept title from the Hammer fam- 
ily to the former Roosevelt estate comprising 
the Roosevelt home and other grounds on 
Campobello Island; 

(b) to take the necessary measures to re- 
store the Roosevelt home as closely as pos- 
sible to its condition when it was occupied 
by President Franklin Delano Roosevelt: 

(c) to administer as a memorial the Roose- 
velt Campobello International Park compris- 
ing the Roosevelt estate and such other lands 
as may be acquired. 

Sec. 4. The Commission shall have jurid- 
ical personality and all powers and capa- 
city necessary or appropriate for the pur- 
pose of performing its functions pursuant 
to the agreement between the Governments 
of the United States and Canada signed 
January 22, 1964, which include but not 
be limited to the power and capacity— 

(a) to acquire property, both real and 
personal, or interests therein, by gift, in- 
cluding conditional gifts whether condi- 
tioned on the expenditure of funds to be 
met therefrom or not, by purchase, by lease 
or otherwise, and to hold or dispose of the 
same under such terms and conditions as 
it sees fit, excepting the power to 
of the Roosevelt home and the tract of land 
on which it is located; 

(b) to enter into contracts; 

(c) to sue or be sued, complain and de- 
fend, implead and be impleaded, in any 
United States district court. In such suits 
the Attorney General shall supervise and 
control the litigation; 

(d) to appoint its own employees, includ- 
ing an executive secretary who shall act as 
secretary at meetings of the Commission, and 
to fix the terms and conditions of their 
employment and compensation; 

(e) to delegate to the executive secretary 
or other officials and to authorize the redele- 
gation of such authority respecting the em- 
ployment and direction of its employees and 
the other responsibilities of the Commission 
as it deems desirable and appropriate; 

(f) to adopt such rules of procedure as 
it deems desirable to enable it to perform 
the functions set forth in this agreement; 

(g) to charge admission fees for entrance 
to the park should the Commission consider 
such fees desirable; however, such fees shall 
be set at a level which will make the facili- 
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ties readily available to visitors; any revenues 
derived from admission fees or concession 
operations of the Commission shall be trans- 
mitted in equal shares to the two Govern- 
ments within sixty days of the end of the 
Commission's fiscal year, the United States 
share to be turned over to the appropriate 
Federal agency for deposit into the United 
States Treasury in accordance with the laws 
governing entrance fees received by the Na- 
tional Park Service; 

(h) to grant concessions, if deemed desir- 
able; 

(i) to adopt and use a seal; 

(j) to obtain without reimbursement, for 
use either in the United States or in Canada, 
legal, engineering, architectural, accounting, 
financial, maintenance, and other services, 
whether by assignment, detail, or otherwise, 
from competent agencies in the United States 
or in Canada, by arrangements with such 
agencies. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall consist 
of six members, of whom three shall be the 
United States members and three shall be 
the Canadian members. The United States 
members shall be three persons appointed by 
the President, of whom one shall be selected 
from nominations which may be made by 
the Governor of the State of Maine. Alter- 
nates to United States members shall be 
appointed in the same manner as the mem- 
bers themselves. The United States mem- 
bers and their alternates shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the President. A vacancy 
among the United States members of the 
Commission or their alternates shall be filled 
in the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. An alternate shall, 
in the absence of the member of the Com- 
mission for whom he is alternate, attend 
meetings of the Commission and act and 
vote in the place and instead of that mem- 
ber of the Commission, 

(b) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members, each of whom shall hold office for 
a term of two years. The post of Chairman 
shall be filled for alternate terms by a 
Canadian and by a United States member. 
The post of Vice Chairman shall be filled by 
a Canadian member if the post of Chairman 
is held by a United States member, and by 
a United States member if the post of Chair- 
man is held by a Canadian member. In 
the event of a vacancy in the office of Chair- 
man or Vice Chairman within the two-year 
term, the vacancy shall be filled for the 
remainder of the term by special election in 
accordance with the foregoing requirements. 
The Vice Chairman shall act as Chairman in 
the absence of the Chairman. 

(c) Four members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, but the affirmative votes of at least 
two United States members, or their alter- 
nates, and at least two Canadian members, 
or their alternates, shall be required for any 
decision to be made by the Commission. 

Src. 6. No compensation will be attached to 
the position of United States members of the 
Commission. United States members or 
their alternates shall be reimbursed by the 
Commission for travel expenses in accord- 
ance with section 5 of the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946, as amended, and the 
Standardized Government Travel Regula- 
tions. 

Sec. 7. The Commission may employ both 
United States and Canadian citizens. 

Sec. 8. The Commission shall hold at least 
one meeting every calendar year and shall 
submit an annual report to the United States 
and Canadian Governments on or before 
March 31 of each year, including a general 
statement of the operation for the previous 
year and the results of an independent audit 
of the financial operations of the Commis- 
sion, The Commission shall permit inspec- 
tion of its records by the accounting agencies 
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of both the United States and Canadian 
Governments. 

Sec. 9. The Commission shall maintain 
insurance in reasonable amounts, including, 
but not limited to, liability and property 
insurance. Such insurance may not cover 
the Commissioners or employees of the Com- 
mission except when sued by name for acts 
done in the scope of their employment. 

Sec. 10. In an action against the Com- 
mission instituted in a district court of the 
United States, service of the summons and 
of the complaint upon the Commission shall 
be made by delivering a copy thereof to the 
United States attorney for the district in 
which the action is brought, or to an assist- 
ant United States attorney, or to a clerical 
employee designated by the United States 
attorney to accept service in a writing filed 
with the clerk of the court, and by sending 
a copy of the summons and of the complaint 
to the Commission by registered or certified 
mail, 

Sec. 11. (a) The United States Govern- 
ment shall not be liable for any act or 
omission of the Commission or of any per- 
son employed by, or assigned or detailed to, 
the Commission, 

(b) Any liability of the Commission shall 
be met from funds of the Commission to 
the extent that it is not covered by insurance, 
or otherwise. Property belonging to the 
Commission shall be exempt from attach- 
ment, execution, or other process for satis- 
faction of claims, debts, or judgments. 

(c) No liability of the Commission shall 
be imputed to any member of the Commis- 
sion solely on the basis that he occupies the 
position of member of the Commission. 

Src, 12. The Commission shall not be sub- 
ject to Federal, State, or municipal taxation 
in the United States on any real or personal 
property held by it or on any gift, bequest, 
or devise to it of any personal or real prop- 
erty, or on its income, whether from govern- 
mental appropriations, admission fees, con- 
cessions, or donations. 

Sec. 13. For the purpose of Federal in- 
come, estate, and gift taxes, any gift, devise, 
or bequest to or for the use of the Commis- 
sion, and accepted by the Commission under 
authority of this Act, shall be deemed to be 
a gift, devise, or bequest to or for the use of 
the United States, as the case may be, if it 
is, not deducted as a gift, devise, or bequest 
to or for the use of the Government of Can- 
ada under the income, estate, or gift tax laws 
of the Government of Canada, 

Sec. 14. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of the 
Interior without fiscal year limitation such 
sums as may be necessary for the purposes 
of this Act and the agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada signed January 22, 1964, 
article 11 of which provides that the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada shall 
share equally the costs of developing and 
the annual cost of operating and maintain- 
ing the Roosevelt Campobello International 
Park. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the committee amendments be con- 
sidered and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the committee amend- 
ments are agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the es- 
tablishment of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt International Park on Campo- 
bello Island, has long been the dream of 
those of us who know what this island 
retreat meant to the late President. It 
will serve both as a memorial to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and as a symbol of Cana- 
dian-American friendship. 

S. 2464, introduced by my colleague 
from Maine, Senator MARGARET CHASE 
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SmirxH, and myself, will bring this dream 
into reality through the creation of a 
joint United States-Canadian Commis- 
sion. This organization would be em- 
powered to accept formal title to the 
property from the owner, Dr. Armand 
Hammer, to restore the Roosevelt home, 
and to administer the park as a memo- 
rial. 

The feasibility for the creation of this 
park has been established through an 
investigation of the Interior Depart- 
ment’s National Park Service and its 
Canadian counterpart. They report that 
the Roosevelt Cottage and surrounding 
land would be an appropriate site from 
which the proposed joint commemora- 
tive effort could be directed. The cot- 
tage is structurally sound and will re- 
quire a minimum of rehabilitation. 

Campobello Island is located within 
the Canadian Province of New Bruns- 
wick. A bridge connecting the island 
with the coast of Maine was opened in 
the late summer of 1962. The agreement 
to establish the memorial was made 
through the efforts of President Ken- 
nedy, and completed by President John- 
son and Prime Minister Lester Pearson. 
President Kennedy had spoken with Dr. 
Hammer, who graciously agreed to do- 
nate the Roosevelt residence. The gen- 
erosity of the Hammer family is some- 
thing for which we can all be grateful. 
Their gift is a contribution to interna- 
tional good will. 

In the life of the Roosevelt family, 
Campobello Island became an important 
and much loved summer home be 
in 1883. Some of the late President's 
happiest days of childhood and youth 
were spent there as well as many days 
of rest and relaxation after he became 
Chief Executive. It was there that he 
won his initial victory over the crippling 
illness of polio. 

The island serves as a meaningful site 
with deep inspirational values for the 
people of both the United States and 
Canada. If established as a memorial, 
the proposed site would join the Water- 
ton-Glacier International Peace Park as 
a tribute to the kinship enjoyed between 
Canada and the United States. 

The creation of such a park would be 
of great value to the economy of Maine, 
particularly the low income eastern 
county of Washington, and the New Eng- 
land area in general as thousands of 
1 would be drawn to this attrac- 
tion. 

Campobello Island overlooks the site 
of the proposed International Passama- 
quoddy Tidal project, originally proposed 
by President Roosevelt. That project had 
a short-lived start in the midthirties. 
Twenty years later, the International 
Joint Commission reviewed the proposal 
and recommended against construction. 
President Kennedy ordered a review of 
the project by the Department of In- 
terior which resulted in a new, economi- 
cally feasible project combining the tides 
of Passamaquoddy Bay and the river 
hydro potential of the St. John River. 
Authorization of this project is now 
pending before the Congress. It is my 
hope that this project will be authorized 
and constructed as a major contribution 
to the economy of the United States, New 
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England, Maine, and the Atlantic Prov- 
inces of Canada. 

Mr. President, affection, respect, and 
admiration for President Roosevelt has 
been immortalized in statues, plaques, 
and other monuments. His words and 
deeds live on in the written words of 
scholars, historians, and his friends and 
family. We have here the opportunity 
to present to the world a living symbol 
of his great courage and spirit, and his 
contributions to the enhancement of 
good relations between the United States 
and our Canadian friends to the north. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself for a few moments to the 
bill that has just been called up by the 
distinguished Senator from Maine. The 
bill was reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It is 
to establish the Roosevelt-Campobello 
International Park. 

Previously an order had been entered 
by unanimous consent whereby when the 
Foreign Relations Committee completed 
its consideration of this bill, it would be 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, since the establish- 
ment of units in our national park sys- 
tem come within the jurisdiction of the 
Interior Committee. 

The House Interior Committee has re- 
ported, and the House has passed, a com- 
panion bill, H.R. 9740, which has been 
referred directly to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. It 
is my understanding that time is of the 
essence in connection with this bill due 
to a planned celebration on the part of 
our country and Canada in the very near 
future. 

As Lunderstand, that will be within the 
next 10 days. Therefore, the chairman 
of the Interior Committee, Mr. JACKSON, 
has agreed in this instance to waive our 
committee’s consideration of this legis- 
lation, and I ask unanimous consent that 
when S. 2464 is considered by the Senate, 
H.R. 9740 be substituted therefor and 
that the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee be discharged from further 
consideration of the bill. This action 
has the full concurrence of our chairman, 
Mr. Jackson; however, he does wish to 
stress that this in no way is intended to 
be a precedent whereby our committee 
would waive its jurisdiction over matters 
for which it has responsibility. 

In this particular situation, it was 
thought that the element of time made 
this the correct procedure to follow. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was the bill referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. The Committee on For- 
eign Relations considered the bill and 
reported it favorably; but because of the 
pressure of time, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs has agreed to 
waive its jurisdiction. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What is the authori- 
zation for the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The authorization is 
found on page 3 of the committee report. 
First, the property would become the 
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property of the United States and Can- 
ada by way of gift. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the property in 
Canada? 

Mr. MUSKIE. It is in Canada; $217- 
500 would be needed for rehabilitation 
and necessary development work; $15,000 
for the acquisition of land for a parking 
lot near the house; and $27,000 for the 
installation of central heating for year- 
round utilization of the facility. The 
total amount of development costs would 
be $260,000, of which the U.S. share 
would be approximately $130,000. The 
annual cost of maintenance and opera- 
tions thereafter are estimated at $50,000, 
of which the U.S. share would be $25,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment would assume the rest? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Canadian Govern- 
ment would assume the rest. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are there to be 
charges for admission to the house? 

Mr. MUSKIE. There will be minimum 
charges, to be established by the super- 
visory agency. The receipts will be di- 
vided equally and will go to the treasuries 
of the respective countries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
have an idea as to how much that will 
be? 

Mr. MUSKIE. No; we have no infor- 
mation about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A simi- 
lar House bill is H.R. 9740. The clerk 
will state the House bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9740) to establish the Roosevelt Campo- 
bello International Park, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
House bill is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 9740) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 2464 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. MORSE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that the Canadian 
Parliament has completed its necessary 
legislation, with the result that, now 
that the bill has been passed by the 
Senate, and no doubt will be signed this 
week by the President, this shrine will 
be opened to the public on July 1 of this 
year. 

Incidentally, this memorial or shrine 
or monument to President Roosevelt will 
be, as I understand, the only Federal 
Government recognition, in the form of 
a shrine or monument or in any other 
way, of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s long tenure of office. 
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Even though the monument is to be 
established in Canada, I understand that 
all who visit it will have to pass through 
the State of Maine, to reach it. It is 
also a monument to international good 
will, as well as a monument in honor of 
a great President. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I appreciate the state- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont has made. I believe he is cor- 
rect in stating that this is the first and 
only monument to the late President 
Roosevelt in which the Federal Govern- 
ment will participate. 

Both the Senator from Vermont and 
I know this beautiful area of the coun- 
try; and we hope that as people travel 
to visit the monument, they will travel 
through both Maine and the other 
northern New England States. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sure they will. 


TRIBUTE TO GEN. WILLIAM F. 
McKEE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, after 
35 years of distinguished service, the 
Air Force Vice Chief of Staff, Gen. Wil- 
liam Fulton McKee, will retire on July 31, 
1964. 

I wish to use this opportunity to take 
note of General McKee’s able work and 
constructive contribution in the Nation’s 
service. 

An outstanding management man, 
General McKee’s assignment as com- 
mander of the Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand, and then as Vice Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, brought to fruition 
many improvements in the support sys- 
tem of the Air Force which he had 
Planned and directed. 

The activities supervised by General 
McKee included both personnel procure- 
ment and training, and the complex 
materiel procurement and supply opera- 
tion required to support our combat air 
forces. 

General McKee stated his objective for 
the modern Air Force as follows: 

As we move farther into space, there will 
be no room for error—mechanical or human. 
Our efforts today are aimed at the flawless 
support systems of tomorrow. 


During his duty with the Air Force 
Logistics Command, management im- 
provements resulted in a reduction in 
manpower from 224,000 to 147,000 and 
requirements for spare parts were re- 
duced by some $7 billion. 

These increases in efficiency were not 
made by sacrificing support to the com- 
bat units. High-speed movement of 
priority and high-value material has re- 
duced the inventory in the pipeline; use 
of electronic data processing equipment 
and improved communications can make 
requirements from the field quickly 
known; and maximum use of air cargo 
delivery methods and equipment can 
promptly provide the necessary equip- 
ment. 

As vice commander of the Air Materiel 
Command, and later as commander of 
the Air Force Logistics Command, Gen- 
eral McKee played a major role in elimi- 
nating the vast Air Force logistics com- 
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plex overseas, which included large de- 
pots in Africa, France, England, Japan, 
and the Philippines. On his recommen- 
dation, a depot program for Spain, at a 
cost of many millions, was never built. 
As the oversea logistics complex was 
phased out, the Air Force went to a con- 
cept of direct support from the zone of 
interior. This resulted in very substan- 
tial savings in dollars and people. Per- 
haps more importantly, the combat 
effectiveness of our oversea units was sig- 
nificantly improved. 

General McKee exemplifies the profes- 
sional military officer of skill, integrity, 
and high sense of responsibility. I did 
not want the occasion of his retirement 
to pass without this word of appreciation 
on the floor of the Senate. 


FIRST EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPS 
VOLUNTEERS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, last 
Friday I spoke of the launching of the 
International Executive Corps on June 
15, with the first formal meeting of its 
board of directors, whose chairman is 
C. D. Jackson, of Time-Life; and I in- 
serted in the Recorp the remarks of 
President Johnson to the group, in the 
White House rose garden. 

On that occasion the first three volun- 
teers accepted for the corps were intro- 
duced to the public at a press conference, 
and were welcomed by the President as 
our first representatives who will go 
abroad to represent that Nation in this 
new people-to-people business-aid pro- 
gram. These three are remarkably well 
qualified men of large experience and 
great capability; and they are freely 
giving their high-priced talents to the 
work of the corps, because they find in it 
a new challenge. 

One of them, I am happy to say, is a 
native of Indiana—Mr. Omer Lunsford. 
Born in Anderson, Ind., in 1905, Mr. 
Lunsford joined the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana in 1924, and has spent his entire 
business career with that firm and its do- 
mestic marketing subsidiary, the Ameri- 
can Oil Co. His experience, backed by 
training at Harvard Business School, in 
marketing, management organization, 
cost accounting and auditing, record sim- 
plification, and profit evaluation and 
credit operations, is of the type which 
host businesses abroad desperately need. 
Mr. Lunsford is scheduled to go to Pan- 
ama on an assignment which drew a let- 
ter of appreciation to the corps from 
President Chiari, a letter which was in- 
cluded with my remarks on last Friday. 

The other two first volunteers are like- 
wise remarkable men of high achieve- 
ment. Dr. William L. Chapman is a 
finance and accounting specialist, a 
young man of only 41, a citizen of the 
Argentine, and a member of the account- 
ing firm of Price, Waterhouse, Peat & Co. 
He is also a former dean and vice presi- 
dent of the University of Buenos Aires. 

The third volunteer, Mr. Benjamin B. 
Smith, is a retired business consultant 
and lawyer, who makes his home in Los 
Angeles. He has been active in the reor- 
ganization and revitalization of a num- 
ber of publicly owned companies, and has 
been president of two of them. 
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Pictures and interviews appeared in 
yesterday’s New York Times, on the 
financial page, under the general caption 
“Executives Front and Center for Corps.” 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that these materials, together with bib- 
liographical summaries of each of these 
first volunteers, as provided by the corps, 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
I am proud of them as the first 
examples of the type of men the corps is 
seeking and will be sending abroad, as I 
am proud of the close association which 
has been mine in the development of this 
great new tool for improved internation- 
al relations through private aid to busi- 
nesses abroad. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and summaries were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times, June 22, 1964] 

EXECUTIVES FRONT AND CENTER FOR CORPS 
(By Philip Shabecoff) 
FIRST VOLUNTEERS ON LIST HAVE HAD VARIED 
CAREERS 


When the call went out recently for volun- 
teers for the new Businessmen’s Peace Corps, 
three men with divergent backgrounds and 
from widely separated geographic areas 
stepped forward. 

When President Johnson announced the 
formation of the International Executive 
Service Corps last week, the names of Omer 
C. Lunsford, William L. Chapman, and Ben- 
jamin B. Smith were on the list of original 
volunteers. 

The corps, a private nonprofit organiza- 
tion, will send experienced business execu- 
tives overseas to assist business and industry 
in the developing nations. 


American Oil exeutive 


Mr. Lunsford is an executive for the Amer- 
ican Oil Co. in New York. Mr. Chapman, an 
Argentinian, is a partner in the accounting 
concern of Price, Waterhouse, Peat & Co., in 
Buenos Aires. Mr. Smith is a retired lawyer 
and businessman living in Los Angeles, 

Mr. Lunsford, a jovial man of ample girth, 
occasionally given to salty figures of speech, 
serves as American Oil’s operations manager 
in the New York region. Now 58, he recently 
began thinking of retiring. 

American Oil’s mandatory retirement age 
is 65, he explained, but the company makes 
it “very attractive” to retire at 60. 

Some time ago, an article in this newspaper 
about the new service corps caught his eye. 

“I liked the idea,” he said. “It seemed to 
fit into my retirement plans. After 40 years 
with this company I couldn't be idle. The 
desire to do something useful can be over- 
powering when you grow older.” 

What he liked about the new corps was 
that it offered an opportunity to serve his 
country by doing the same kind of work he 
does for American Oil as an administrative, 
organizational, and financial executive. 

Mr. Lunsford’s first assignment will be in 
Panama where he will assist small and 
medium-size businesses both as a consultant 
and as an administrator, He emphasized 
that he was not going as a technical specialist 
but to provide management assistance. 

Mr. Lunsford has never been abroad before 
and his wife is somewhat disconcerted by the 
idea of moving from New York. He expects 
to maintain his normal standard of living in 
Panama, however. 

“This analogy to the Peace Corps shouldn’t 
be pursued too closely,“ he admonished. 
“We are not going to live in thatched huts.” 

“If I had to carry water from the pump to 
the house, this whole business would lose 
its glamour pretty fast.” 

William L. Chapman, by his own admis- 
sion, is a “pretty peculiar specimen for the 
service corps.” 
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He is, first of all, an Argentine citizen. 
He derives his English accent from his British 
parents and looks even more urbane than 
he sounds. At 41, he is considered young for 
the corps. 

Mr. Chapman, a general partner in Price 
Waterhouse, Peat & Co., is helping organize 
the financial structure of the new corps, 
He is not leaving his company but is simply 
on an extended leave of absence. 

A professor and former dean of the school 
of business administration of the University 
of Buenos Aires, he often spends long pe- 
riods away from his business. 

Mr. Chapman hopes to work “in the field” 
for the corps when he completes his orga- 
nizational work. He thinks he can be most 
valuable by “selling” the corps in South 
America. 


CORPORATION LAWYER FROM COAST FELT 
RESTLESS AGAIN 

Los ANGELES, June 21.—Benjamin Smith's 
impending service as one of the first vol- 
unteers in the Businessmen’s Peace Corps 
will mark approximately the umpteenth time 
he has emerged from “retirement,” although 
he is still only 56 years old. 

Slight, gray-haired and having a relaxed 
but efficient manner, Mr. Smith first “re- 
tired” in 1946 after 15 years as a corporation 
lawyer and business adviser in his native St. 
Louis, Mo., where his father was a manu- 
facturer of ladies’ apparel. 

“I came here to live,” he said, “mainly 
because the climate was so much better than 
in St. Louis, both winter and summer. 

“But after 6 months I got bored,” he con- 
tinued. “Some banking people I had contact 
with asked me to help out with some merg- 
ers, and I ended up becoming an executive 
again.” 

First he was an officer and one-third owner 
of the Houston Fearless Co., a machinery 
manufacturing concern, and then moved to 
the presidency of Monogram Precision In- 
dustries when it began a spectacular run 
of acquisitions of other companies which 
made everything from electronics to airplane 
toilets. 

Mr. Smith retired again in 1961, to manage 
his own investments, mostly in real estate, 
and spend most of his time in global travel, 
his favorite pastime. 

But last winter, feeling restless again, he 
read about the formation of the International 
Executive Service Corps. En route to Rome, 
he stopped off in New York for an interview 
with David Rockefeller, chairman of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank and a leader of the 
new undertaking, and volunteered his serv- 
ices. 

Lately, Mr. Smith’s main recreations have 
been golf and “plowing my way through the 
Great Books collection.” 

“I guess,” he says, “I will have to slow 
down on that for the time being.” 


Omer C. LUNSFORD—BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Omer C. Lunsford is operations manager 
of the American Oil Co.’s New York region 
which includes eight States. 

Born October 2, 1905, in Anderson, Ind., 
he grew up in Terre Haute and attended 
schools there. He continued his education 
at the University of Wisconsin Extension and 
Harvard Business School. 

Mr. Lunsford joined Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) in 1924, and his entire business 
career has been with that firm and its do- 
mestic marketing subsidiary, the American 
Oil Co. Over the years, his work has been 
concentrated in marketing, management 
organization, cost accounting and auditing, 
record simplification and profit evaluation 
and credit operations. 

During World War II, he served as an 
officer on the staff of the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. His duties included material 
procurement, inspection, contract negotia- 
tion and demobilization procedures. 
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In 1962, Mr. Lunsford was reassigned from 
his position as division manager (operations 
and administrative) of the Milwaukee mar- 
keting region to a similar post in the New 
York region of the American Oil Co. Pend- 
ing his retirement, he has taken a leave of 
absence in order to serve as a volunteer of 
the International Executive Service Corps. 

Mr. Lunsford and his wife, Belle, live in 
New York City. They have two married 
daughters and a son. 

BENJAMIN B. SMITH—BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

Benjamin B. Smith is a retired business 
consultant and lawyer who makes his home 
in Los Angeles. He has had a highly success- 
ful career in finance and corporate reorga- 
nization. 

Born November 16, 1907, in St, Louis, he 
attended schools in that city, and received 
an LL.B. degree from Washington University 
Law School in 1930. 

Mr. Smith's law practice led him to become 
an officer and director of numerous real 
estate corporations, and he was particularly 
active in hotel reorganizations. By 1947, at 
the age of 40, he was in a position to enjoy 
a comfortable retirement and he moved to 
California, 

At the request of some business associates, 
he began participating in the reorganization 
and revitalization of a number of publicly 
owned companies. He served as a director of 
several of these including: Houston-Fearless, 
of which he was secretary-treasurer; Monarch 
Electronics, of which he was president; and 
Monogram Precision Industries, of which he 
was president. He retired once more in 1961. 

Mr. Smith has traveled extensively 
throughout Europe, Africa, the Middle East, 
Asia, and Latin America on various business 
projects. 

He and his wife, Dorothy, have two grown 
children. 


Dr. WILLIAM L. CHAPMAN—BIOGRAPHICAL 
SUMMARY 

Dr. William L. Chapman became a partner 
of Price Waterhouse Peat & Co., Buenos Aires, 
in 1960. His association with the firm be- 
gan in 1943. He is also president of the 
Argentine Center for Studies on Industrial 
Management. 

Born June 20, 1922 in Salta, Argentina, Dr. 
Chapman attended the Argentine State High 
School and the School of Economics and 
Business Administration of the University 
of Buenos Aires. The university awarded 
him a degree as a national certified public 
accountant in 1948, and he earned a Ph. D. 
in economics there in 1957. 

Dr. Chapman’s academic career includes 
the following appointments at the Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires: Professor of auditing 
and financial analysis, president of the doc- 
toral committee of the school of economics 
and business administration, and coordina- 
tor-executive secretary of the development 
program of the school, as well as a term in 
the position of dean. He is a former vice 
president of the university and continues as 
a lecturer of graduate courses at Buenos 
Aires and the University of Rosario. 

Dr. Chapman organized an exchange pro- 
gram between the University of Buenos Aires 
and the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Business Administration. He was 
president of the Argentine delegation to the 
1962 International Congress on Accounting 
(where he delivered a paper on “Legislation 
Affecting Corporate Organization”), and a 
member of his country’s delegation to the 
Sixth Inter-American Conference on Ac- 
counting in New York. 

He participated in Conferences on Higher 
Accounting Education at the University of 
Illinois in 1962, and at the University of 
Michigan, in 1957. He also took part in 
the 2d Corning Conference, 1961, and the 
18th International Management Congress, 
1963. At the International Conference of 
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the American Institute of Industrial Engi- 
neers in New York, 1963, he delivered a paper 
on “Productivity, Profits, and Human Prog- 
ress in Argentina and Latin America.” 

Dr. Chapman resides in Buenos Aires with 
his wife, Camila, and their two daughters. 


FORMER SECRETARY FOLSOM 
SUPPORTS EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago, I wrote to the distinguished 
former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Honorable Marion B, 
Folsom, to seek his judgment on the bill, 
which I have introduced, for assistance 
to students in higher education, S. 2490. 
Mr. Folsom was at the time on a Euro- 
pean trip, which delayed his reply; but 
I have now received his views, which I 
should like to share with the 21 cospon- 
sors of this bill and other Members of 
the Senate. His letter was accompanied 
by a copy of an article which he wrote 
for the January 11, 1964, issue of the 
Saturday Review, under the title “Where 
Unemployment Hits Hardest.” 

As the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare from 1955 to 1958, Mr. Fol- 
som was directly involved in the develop- 
ment of the National Defense Education 
Act. He believes that, as my bill pro- 
vides, the loan provisions of that bill 
should be expanded. He comments fa- 
vorably also on the provision of Federal 
loan insurance for educational loans to 
students, as provided in the bill. Like- 
wise, he favors a program of Federal 
scholarships, a program which he sup- 
ported as legislative proposals during his 
period as Cabinet officer responsible for 
educational policy. Of the work study 
program, Mr. Folsom believes it would 
be constructive. 

In addition to his qualifications for 
making such judgments as a former 
HEW Secretary, Mr. Folsom has a deep 
understanding of manpower and eco- 
nomic problems as a long-time leader in 
the highly respected Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. It is from that per- 
spective that his Saturday Review article 
was written—an article in which he lays 
heavy stress upon education in its rela- 
tion to the unemployment problem. 
Among other things, he says there: 

To gain ground we shall have to accelerate 
the pace at which we improve education. 
s... 

The key [to employment] is education 
and training. * * * There is also a loss 
when the high school graduate capable of 
much more productive work settles down 
to a lifetime of semiskilled labor because he 
does not goon to college. 1 

Federal funds spent upon improvement 
and expansion of the education available to 
Americans is the best possible investment 
of tax money. Everything we are able to 
learn about economic growth and sound 
self-government indicates that funds in- 
vested in education are returned many times 
over. In considering what Federal spend- 
ing should or should not be approved, priori- 
ties in terms of national needs and benefits 
should be our guide. The benefits to be ex- 
pected from improvement of education 
throughout the Nation should assign a very 
high priority to such spending. 


Mr. President, I regret that this valu- 
able letter and the article by Mr. Folsom 
have arrived too late for inclusion in the 
hearing record of the Education Sub- 
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committee, which I understand has now 
gone to press. But I trust that commit- 
tee members and Members of the Senate 
will take note of the support of the for- 
mer Secretary for S. 2490. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
letter referred to be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
Rochester, N.Y., June 12, 1964. 
The Honorable VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: I regret that ab- 
sence on a European trip prevented an 
earlier reply to your letter regarding the 
education bill, S. 2490, which you intro- 
duced. 

I was very much interested in reading 
your speech to the Senate in connection 
with the introduction of this bill, but I 
haven't had an opportunity yet to read the 
bill in detail. I can say, however, that I 
certainly agree in principle with the main 
provisions of your bill. 

As you know, I was Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare during the period 
when the proposals were being developed 
which the President submitted to Congress 
and a number of which were later incor- 
porated in the National Defense Education 
Act. I have naturally followed with great 
interest the progress of the administration 
of this act. There is general agreement that 
it has been quite successful and I am pleased 
that Congress has extended it from time to 
time. 

I agree with you, however, that there is 
still much to be done in this whole field. 
You may be interested in the enclosed arti- 
cle I prepared for Saturday Review, which 
was based on testimony I presented to a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare on unemploy- 
ment. You will note that we feel in CED 
that education, to a large extent, is the 
answer to the unemployment problem. 

Taking up the four main features of your 
bill, I agree with you that the loan pro- 
visions of the National Defense Education 
Act should be expanded. I have been greatly 
impressed by the large number of institu- 
tions and students taking advantage of these 
provisions. It is unfortunate that the de- 
mand for loans is well in excess of the maxi- 
mum limits now provided. 

In our study we had information regarding 
the exceedingly good record of repayment of 
student loans to universities. The record of 
repayment of National Defense Education 
Act loans to date certainly indicates that 
there is very little risk of losses. Thus, one 
of these days, the repayment of loans should 
go a long way to meeting the new demands 
and the fund will become a revolving one 
with need for little additional appropriation. 
But that point won't be reached for some 
time. 

Also, I agree that your loan insurance pro- 
gram should be helpful, although I haven't 
had an opportunity to examine your pro- 
posal in detail. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act has given impetus to expansion 
of loan programs generally, both in com- 
mercial banks and in State programs. I was 
on a committee for higher education in 
New York State, which 3 years ago recom- 
mended that the State subsidize interest on 
loans made by commercial banks above the 
8-percent rate. In other words, the State 
pays the difference between the 3 percent 
and the normal rates charged by the banks. 
This brings it in line with the National De- 
tense Education Act provisions and, as a re- 
sult, there has been a sharp increase in loans 
under the State program. I am hoping that 
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other States will take similar action, but 
even so, your insurance proposal would be 
very helpful, especially in those States that 
do not take such action. 

In the original proposals which we sub- 
mitted in 1957, we included, as you may re- 
call, a program for Federal scholarships. 
These were to be allocated to the States, 
based on the number of high school grad- 
uates, with the State educational depart- 
ments making the individual selection, 
based upon merit and need. We origi- 
nally proposed 20,000 scholarships, but be- 
cause of budget considerations the num- 
ber was reduced to 10,000. You may re- 
call also that the scholarship provision was 
included in the bill reported out by the 
House committee but it was killed on the 
floor of the House because of arguments 
that with the loan provision the scholarships 
were not needed. I regretted this action 
as I felt there was a need for both, While 
the number of scholarships represented only 
a small percentage of the number of high 
school graduates, we felt that these scholar- 
ships would serve as an incentive for higher 
academic achievement as it would be quite 
an honor for a person to be selected for a 
national scholarship. 

I feel that the work study program you 
include would be constructive, although I 
haven't had a chance to study it in detail. 

I am convinced’ more than ever that any- 
thing we can do to increase the number 
of youngsters receiving education to the 
limit of their capacity is money well spent 
and probably as good a long-term invest- 
ment as the country can make. Our studies 
indicated that we have far too many able 
young people as well as those of average 
ability who fail to complete their education. 
I am sure that in a goodly number of cases 
the lack of financial resources is an impor- 
tant factor. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marion B. FOLSOM. 


ASSATEAGUE ISLAND 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast of Mary- 
land, nature has provided us with a re- 
markable island known as Assateague. 
At present, only a few houses are to be 
found on it; but only recently a bridge 
connecting the island with the mainland 
has been built by the State of Maryland. 
Maryland is also in the process of de- 
veloping on this remarkable island a 
State park. 

There is now pending before Congress, 
in the form of bills introduced in both 
the House and the Senate, a proposal for 
the Federal Government to acquire the 
balance of the island for a Federal park, 
thereby establishing on Assateague 
Island a joint State-Federal park, and 
guaranteeing to future generations and 
to millions of present-day Americans a 
remarkable area for recreation, sports, 
fishing, swimming, and conservation. 

I bring this matter to the attention of 
the Senate at this time because, if some 
action is not taken now, we shall face 
two very definite dangers. The first is 
that, since a bridge has been built to the 
island, immediate steps must be taken to 
acquire the island for public use, for 
there is the very real possibility or prob- 
ability that helter-skelter housing de- 
velopment will immediately begin, and 
it will be infinitely more difficult to 
acquire this wonderful natural resource 
in future years. The second danger is 
that periodically this low-lying island is 
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entirely inundated by the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean, with waves rolling over 
the island and sweeping away the dunes. 
If no protective dunes are established— 
although it is entirely practical to estab- 
lish them—the island itself may well be 
gone in future years. 

The chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs has 
stated that hearings on this matter will 
be held this year. We in Maryland and, 
indeed, the citizens of the neighboring 
States and of the District of Columbia, 
are most anxious to have the hearings 
proceed. We look forward to the day 
when this remarkable island will be pre- 
served for the public. 

In Maryland, a citizens’ committee has 
been formed to work toward this most 
desirable end. I congratulate Mr. Porter 
Hopkins, the chairman, and the other 
members of the committee on their fine 
work in this field; and I guarantee them 
the support of the junior Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. President, on June 23, the Balti- 
more Sun published an excellent editorial 
calling for immediate action on Federal- 
State development of Assateague Island. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DYNAMIC ASSATEAGUE 

In the 1962 word of the Maryland Board of 
Natural Resources, Assateague Island is “dy- 
namic,” which is to say that it is in motion 
and changing all the time as a result of the 
shifting effects of wind, waves, and currents. 
This summer the State, as represented by 
the department of forests and parks, is going 
to do something to help stabilize its own 2- 
mile fraction of the island. Hydraulic 
dredges will pump material out of the marshy 
bay side of the island and use it to build 
up a 12-foot dune line along the ocean side. 

The protective dune line is preparatory to 
the first phase of the State’s park develop- 
ment on Assateague, for which park officials 
are seeking $1 million in their next capital 
budget. The first phase calls for roads and 
parking lots, a water supply and sewage dis- 
posal, underground electric and telephone 
lines, the leveling and stabilization (mostly 
with beach grass) of a camping area, toilets 
and a bathhouse, and a superintendent's 
residence. With this much accomplished, 
the State will have a usable ocean-front park 
to go with the bridge which is scheduled 
to receive traffic at the close of the current 
summer season. 

The State is thus working to uphold its 
end of the plans for State-Federal develop- 
ment of Assateague for public recreation. 
But its efforts to stabilize just 2 of the 24 
miles of Assateague which lie in Maryland 
are not too promising, when portions of the 
island on either side of the State park re- 
main “dynamic.” What Maryland needs is 
Federal action: specifically, congressional ac- 
tion to acquire the rest of the island as a 
national seashore and thereby to assure that 
protective measures will be taken to stabilize 
the extensive stretches now in private hands. 
As the State begins its own work, it has every 
reason to step up its pressure on Congress to 
fulfill its part of what at the executive level 
is a Federal-State agreement. 


U.S. AMBASSADOR TO SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a short 
time ago, we in the Senate learned that 
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the U.S. Ambassador to South Vietnam, 
Ambassador Lodge, had resigned, and 
that the President of the United States 
had appointed, as Ambassador Lodge’s 
successor, General Taylor, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. President, in the opinion of the 
senior Senator from Oregon, this has 
been a calamitous mistake on the part 
of the President of the United States. 
Furthermore, I believe this mistake 
shows very clearly the undue influence 
the Pentagon has come to exercise on the 
White House in the Johnson adminis- 
tration, in connection with U.S. foreign 
policy. 

I believe it most unfortunate that a 
military officer, a general, who is Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
who has been recommending for many 
months past, an unsound foreign policy 
in South Vietnam—a policy which, as 
I said this morning to General Taylor 
and to Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
in their briefing before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, is leading us straight 
to a major war in Asia—has been ap- 
pointed U.S. Ambassador to South Viet- 
nam. It is a travesty that a military 
symbol is being appointed U.S. Ambas- 
sador to South Vietnam, an area of the 
world which, at the very moment I speak, 
is threatening the peace of the world. 

Is there no civilian Democrat in a 
position of leadership whom the Presi- 
dent of the United States can appoint 
civilian Ambassador of the United 
States to South Vietnam? Of course 
General Taylor will resign his military 
commission; but, so far as the rest of 
the world is concerned, the United States 
has appointed a general its Ambassador 
in the most troubled spot in the world 
today, threatening the peace of the 
world. 

It is an inexcusable mistake, in my 
judgment, on the part of the President 
and I shall vote against the nomination 
when it comes to the Foreign Relations 
Committee and to the floor of the Senate. 


NEVADA GOVERNOR ACCORDED 
HIGH HONOR 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, contrary 
to popular impression, the 56th National 
Governors’ Conference in Cleveland was 
not entirely a warmup for the Republican 
National Convention. Other events oc- 
curred during the session running from 
June 6 to June 10, including the election 
of Nevada’s Gov. Grant Sawyer as chair- 
man of the 1965 National Governors’ 
Conference. 

This is a signal honor for my State, Mr. 
President. Although Nevada is the fast- 
est growing State in the Nation, it is 
still one of the smallest in population. 
Governor Sawyer’s election, I believe, was 
a long overdue recognition of the rela- 
tively young Nevada chief executive's in- 
dustry and ability and a salute to my 
State’s growing importance. I can recall 
in the 1940’s, when as Nevada attorney 
general, I was elected president of the 
National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, such national honors were rare in- 
deed. 

It is interesting to note, I think, that 
Governor Sawyer once worked in the 
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Capitol here as an elevator operator—as 
did I—while studying law. Later, after 
service in the Armed Forces, the young 
lawyer was quick to launch a career in 
public service. In addition to being an 
active Democrat, he was a forceful and 
energetic district attorney in the Nevada 
ranching county of Elko. He was only 39 
when, in 1958, he rose from district at- 
torney to Governor in one dramatic leap. 
Governor Sawyer was elected to a second 
term in 1962 by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

An example of Governor Sawyer's ini- 
tiative was in coauthorship with the Gov- 
ernors of Kentucky and Massachusetts of 
a civil rights statement introduced at the 
1964 National Governors’ Conference. 
This statement, supporting passage of 
the civil rights bill in Congress, was 
signed by 40 Governors participating in 
the National Conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a news 
story on Governor Sawyer’s election as 
National Governor’s Conference chair- 
man carried in the Reno Evening Gazette 
of June 10, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Reno Evening Gazette, June 10, 
1964] 
NEVADAN ELECTED: SAWYER NEW GOVERNORS’ 
CHAIRMAN 5 


CLEVELAND.—Goy. Grant Sawyer today was 
elected chairman of the 1965 National Gover- 
nors’ Conference, becoming the first Navadan 
in history to win the position. 

He was nominated without opposition fol- 
lowing endorsements in the caucus of each 
party. 

Other contenders for the post, which by 
procedure must be a Democrat next year, 
were Govs. John Dempsey of Connecticut, 
John Connally of Texas, Edmund Brown of 
California, Richard Hughes of New Jersey and 
George Wallace of Alabama. 

Sawyer and Dempsey were the first and sec- 
ond choices, respectively, of the Democratic 
caucus late Tuesday and the names of both 
were submitted to the GOP caucus this 
morning. 

Sawyer won there 12 to 3. With majority 
backing by both parties his nomination by a 
five-man committee was a formality. 

The Nevada Governor did not campaign 
for the post. When approached by Demo- 
cratic leaders early in the week, including a 
high representative of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee, the Governor said he would 
accept the wish of the conference but 
“would not lift a finger” to win the nomina- 
tion. Explaining his reluctance, he said the 
duties of the position would place a severe 
burden on his small office staff in Nevada. 

Governor Sawyer also won backing for cre- 
ation of a committee to help solve problems 
of election communication, creation of a 
committee for better Federal-State coopera- 
tion, a call for more stringent beef import 
quotas and more progressive public land 
laws and policies. 

All Governors supported the suggestion 
for a committee on election laws and com- 
munications to work with newsmen “to ex- 
plore ways and means of furthering the pub- 
lic interest in the handling and reporting 
of election results.” 

Sawyer said the committee should consider 
the responsibilities of the States on election 
laws and procedures as well as the overall 
responsibility of the news media in the han- 
dling of returns so that the public interest 
will best be served. 
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In his motion, Sawyer cited mutual con- 
cern of Governors and of newsmen on the 
matter of election victory statements before 
all polls have closed, handicaps imposed upon 
newsmen in the gathering of returns and 
antiquated election laws. “We have ‘ma- 
chined’ ourselves into what could be a very 
serious problem—damaging to the preroga- 
tives of a free electorate,” he said. 

“Flat pronouncements of victory based on 
early and fragmentary returns and before 
millions of Americans have cast their votes, 
have a definite effect on the electorate who 
have not voted and actually might influence 
an election.” 

He noted the danger would be especially 
acute in a presidential election, because of 
the time differential between east and west. 

In his report as chairman of the commit- 
tee on State planning, Sawyer said he felt the 
subject had been adequately covered and 
asked that the committee be dissolved and 
be replaced by an advisory committee on 
executive communication and coordination. 

Its job will be to establish a mutually 
agreeable relationship and communications 
with the White House and executive agencies 
on development of federally aided projects in 
the individual States, Sawyer said. 

Statements of policy on the cattle industry 
and development of natural resources, drafted 
by Sawyer and Gov. Clifford Hansen of Wy- 
oming were signed by two-thirds of the 
State leaders. 

More protection for the beef industry won 
support from 39 Governors while 35 chief 
executives joined in the call for full develop- 
ment of natural resources, including release 
of Federal lands for public and private de- 
velopment. 

Charging that current levels of foreign 
livestock shipments to the United States are 
resulting in losses of millions of dollars to 
domestic producers, the beef statement 
urged a more realistic import quota base. 

A congressional review of proposals for 
substantial changes in public land use, to- 
ward fewer restrictions to public land devel- 
opment, was the goal set by the Governors 
in the area of natural resources. 


RELIEF OF SENECA INDIANS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a statement pre- 
pared by the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] with relation 
to House bill 1794, for the relief of the 
Seneca Indians who will be displaced by 
the flooding of the Kinzua Dam on the 
Allegheny River in Pennsylvania and 
New York, which bill is still in confer- 
ence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCOTT 


I call to the Senate’s attention the fact 
that we have as yet received no report from 
the conference committee on H.R. 1794, a 
bill for the relief of the Seneca Indians, who 
will be displaced by the flooding of the Kin- 
zua Dam on the Allegheny River in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. The committee has 
been hopelessly deadlocked over the House 
and Senate versions of the bill. Senate con- 
ferees have insisted upon the Senate version, 
which cut 64 percent of the funds for relief 
from the House-passed measure. 

I note that the conference committee will 
meet tomorrow afternoon for the first time 
since May 12. I take this opportunity to de- 
plore the impasse, and urge that the Senate 
conferees accept the House version, which 
provides $20.15 million, a just sum for relo- 
cation of the Senecas, compensation for di- 
rect and indirect damages the Indian nation 
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will incur, as well as vital rehabilitation of 
the Senecas. 

Our obligation to the Seneca nation is em- 
bodied in one of our oldest and most impor- 
tant treaties, based upon a personal promise 
to the Senecas by George Washington in 
1794. 

Unless prompt action is taken, the Senecas 
of the Allegany Reservation will fnd them- 
selves under water in the spring of 1965. 
The Senecas must have sufficient time to 
reestablish themselves elsewhere before the 
project is completed. 

If the conference committee does not re- 
solve the problem this week, I urge the 
Senate to consider taking action similar to 
that called for in H.R. 11601, introduced in 
the House last week by Representative ABELE 
of Ohio, Representative ApELz’s bill would 
have the effect of prohibiting the flooding 
of the Kinzua Dam until a suitable provision 
for relocation of the Indians has been insti- 
tuted. 


WINNING ESSAYS IN 1964 McGEE 
SENATE INTERNSHIP CONTEST 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in order 
that the Members of this body may share 
with me the excellence of thought and 
the depth of understanding shown by 
the Wyoming young people who were 
honorable mention winners in the 1964 
McGee Senate Internship Contest, I ask 
unanimous consent that two of these es- 
says—by James Helzer, of Cheyenne, and 
Sandra Rae Clark, of Sheridan—be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAKING Democracy WORK BETTER 
(By James Albert Helzer) 


To understand ways to make democracy 
work better, we must first of all comprehend 
the concept of American democracy. We 
traditionally associate the word “democracy” 
with popular sovereignty, a doctrine which 
holds that the citizens of the country are the 
basis of all political authority. Democracy 
in our republican America has two distinct 
aspects, On the one hand, it emphasizes the 
natural rights of the individual, the limited 
government, the rule of law, and civil liber- 
ties. On the other hand, it portrays a peo- 
ple striving to make social equality a premise 
of government. When combined, these two 
aspects become American government. 
From this we can readily see that American 
democracy is nothing less than the belief in 
individual freedom founded upon laws sup- 
ported by a government of the whole people, 
by the whole people, in which the majority 
prevails. 

Thus we perceive that the individual is 
as important to the overall welfare of his 
country as is the country’s welfare to him- 
self. The overall effectiveness in a democracy 
therefore hinges upon the way in which the 
respective citizens exercise their powers either 
in person or through representatives. There 
has been a failure, nonetheless, by a majority 
to meet the challenge of individual partici- 
pation, the prime requirement which citizens 
of a democratic republic must recognize. 
An examination in somewhat closer detail 
dealing with the relation of citizen to state 
is therefore in order. 

Every American citizen has a voice in the 
policy, which at least occasionally calls upon 
him to take part in the government by dis- 
charging specific services which benefit the 
people. Yet when the call is sent forth, the 
majority of the citizenry, which undoubtedly 
numbers many potential leaders in its ranks, 
does not respond. The two basic problems of 
democracies such as ours are spelled out by 
this single problem. There is the persistent 
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question of good leadership at all levels of 
government and of the need for securing 
the political services offered by the best quali- 
fied men while still not infringing upon the 
rights of all men. These services are not all 
glamor, as that of a Governor or Senator 
might be, but rather fall in the category of 
the offices of county chairman, of precinct 
chairman, to name just two. The latter 
offices, while lacking in the eminence of the 
former ones, are just as necessary to the 
machinery of government, for they as the 
smaller cogs allow the big cogs to work. 

The form of government, a democratic- 
republic, and the size of the nation magnify 
manifold these problems of leadership. From 
the definition originally given democracy, 
it is not difficult to see that the more who 
participate the better the governmental oper- 
ation. It is for this key reason that no 
justification for a lack of participation can 
be found, especially if there is a desire to 
continue the present form of government 
and to improve it. It is natural at this point 
to take an additional step and stress that 
in the United States no one man has any 
more intrinsic right to hold office than an- 
other. Granted now, people must realize 
that numerous obligations go hand in hand 
with this right and that these obligations 
center on a sense of being well informed. 
Some persons more readily qualify to fill 
certain responsible positions than do others, 
but reasonably intelligent men may and 
should through study qualify themselves for 
governmental participation. 

Concurrently with the leadership problem, 
there is the issue of the character of rule 
which may be exercised. Organization of 
will, essential to effective democratic action, 
is extremely vulnerable to the pressures of 
minority groups such as lobbies. The gravity 
of the situation is even further amplified 
when the rule is tyrannically exercised by a 
majority over a minority. It is all important 
to have all citizens involved. 

By placing the two essential problems side 
by side, we are now able to visualize the 
twofold responsibility each of us faces: Re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or sex, we must 
be willing to attempt to lead; but more than 
this, we must be willing to participate in 
the cooperative effort influenced only by the 
qualities of true statesmanship. 

Since able participation can never be 
founded either upon such things as igno- 
rance and bigotry or incited through mob 
hysteria and selfish interest, participation 
must have its keystone in a liberal educa- 
tion which fits each citizen for a life of 
political freedom and selfless concern. In 
short, the members of the body politic owe 
it to society to be educated not only while 
young and in school but also while adults. 
The overall requirement is clearly one of a 
broad education dealing with impartial 
analysis of different views regarding various 
topics. The direct derivative of such edu- 
cation is the needed sharing in government 
at every level. The Nation, furthermore, will 
benefit as there will not be a lack of men 
able to weigh fairly various interests and 
views, many not their own, for they will be 
guided by a background in cases of conflicting 
claims, platforms, ideas, and the like. 
Clearly, the Government which calls all to 
citizenship also calls for the full power of 
education behind it. 

The stimulus thus applied to the adult 
builds him into an intelligent coworker in 
the constructive effort of our democratic in- 
stitutions. The basic problems of the Gov- 
ernment are thereby resolved. The leader- 
ship question is relieved as more knowledg- 
able people attempt to lead and are more 
able to participate with rational ‘“‘coolheaded- 
ness” in functional aspects of government, 
including the selection of those capable of 
being representatives of the people at the 
various governmental levels. We can see 
that such education and a method of selec- 
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tion for leaders is a necessity, as we realize 
that the purpose of representatives is to 
enlarge and refine the public opinion by 
discerning the true best interests of the 
populace. 

The second problem is resolved simultane- 
ously with the first as the greater participa- 
tion of all citizens makes it impossible to 
have either a dominant minority or tyran- 
nical majority. 

Essentially, the problem of making democ- 
racy work better falls upon the liberally edu- 
cated citizen who participates in government. 
The better the education and the larger the 
number of citizens participating—inevitably, 
the better the democracy. 


MAKING Democracy WORK BETTER 
(By Sandra Clark) 


One of the foremost inventions of all 
times is a giant machine called democracy. 
First discovered by the Greeks, it was later 
enlarged by the Romans to serve a growing 
population. Some 180 years ago it was 
again improved, and since that time it has 
been used as the means of governing one of 
the greatest nations on earth, the United 
States of America. Like any other machine, 
however, democracy can be thrown out of 
gear by a single loose bolt or one missing 
screw. At a time when external forces 
threaten to destroy this machine it is par- 
ticularly important that all of its working 
parts are in order to insure the continued 
and improved maintenance of the imple- 
ment. 

Democracy was cast in the metal of free- 
dom. It is a precious metal, attained after 
years of bloodshed and countless sacrifices 
and forged in the fire of conviction. So 
tempered is the material that it can be de- 
stroyed only when the liberties of one indi- 
vidual encroach upon those of another. 
Freedom, the very substance of the machine, 
is the first part which must be maintained. 

The framework upon which the machine is 
built is education. Democracy cannot be 
utilized by the ignorant masses. It can 
work only where men’s minds are cognizant 
of the skills of running and repairing its 
parts. So that the machine may continue 
to exist, the framework must be kept strong 
and true. Only a people alert to the poten- 
tial dangers to their way of life and edu- 
cated in the sciences of civic duties can 
keep the machine of democracy running. 
For this reason a basic background of Amer- 
ican history, the development of democracy, 
and an understanding of both the demo- 
cratic and dictatorial ways of life should be 
mandatory for the high school graduate. 
But the average citizen must have more than 
just a practical basis for democracy. He 
must also believe in its foundation of 
equality. 

Bigotry corrodes the metal of freedom from 
which the machine is molded. Too many 
cracks have appeared in the framework, and 
if the trend of limiting freedom to oneself 
continues, the machine will finally break 
down. Not until John Q. Public learns toler- 
ance will the machine be in perfect condi- 
tion. Here too education is an answer to the 
problem, for it alone can wipe the soot of 
prejudice and misunderstanding from the 
works of democracy’s dynamic generator. 
The mechanism is in real danger of corrosion 
from within unless the American public 
realizes the necessity of cleaning the inner 
workings. To keep democracy running, fu- 
ture generations must be given the advan- 
tages of an educated mind, free from prej- 
udice. 

Recognition of the rusting powers of 
bigotry and ignorance is not enough. Rec- 
ognition must be followed by concern over 
the spreading rust, which in turn must be 
supported by an enthusiastic desire to alle- 
viate the decay and a workable plan of action 
to carry that desire through. Americans 
have been lethargic too long. They must 
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awake to the challenge of the 20th century. 
Isolation is no longer possible. News of every 
event, important or otherwise, is known in 
the farthest reaches of the globe. Democ- 
racy’s image is visible everywhere. To main- 
tain that image and the machine from which 
it originates, the American people must learn 
to show concern for others—a concern mani- 
fested in an informed citizenry, a guarantee 
of civil liberties for all men, a critical eye 
tuned to detect the faults in the American 
way of life, and large turnouts at the polls. 
The response to duty must be wholehearted. 
The shouldering of the responsibilities of 
serving in the Armed Forces or on a jury, of 
campaigning for a favorite candidate, of 
voting in an election, or of taking an active 
part in civic affairs must be done intelli- 
gently, regularly and well. 

Once the machine of democracy has been 
strengthened, it must be lubricated with 
hope so that the parts remain true. Noth- 
ing can be destroyed faster than a govern- 
ment machine when its essential parts, the 
people, have lost hope. The grimy film of 
hate and the constant pressure of threatened 
crises wear down all the parts of an idealism. 
Where malice clogs the individual part, it 
also clogs the machine. Where tension 
breaks the independent will, it also breaks 
the collective mind. America must revert 
to the courage and faith of the pioneers who, 
although pushing westward, saw, not the 
setting sun, but the rising one. America 
must awake to the cries of infant nations, 
hungry for peace, and in their growth she 
must see the dawn of a new day, the chal- 
lenge of a better tomorrow. With her eyes 
on the stars and her feet on the ground, 
she cannot only keep her mechanism of 
democracy going, she can improve its output. 

In a democracy where so much emphasis 
is placed on freedom and equality, it is easy 
to see that each individual forms an integral 
part of the machine. Just as great buildings 
may fall for want of a single nail, so a ma- 
chine may falter or fail for want of a single 
part. Every person is a cog in the wheel of 
democracy. If one fails to do his part, the 
machine runs a little more slowly, a little 
less efficiently. Here, in the ordinary citizen, 
lies the key to the success or failure of democ- 
racy. If one parent fails to instill in one 
child a due sense of responsibility and love 
for others, then democracy will suffer. The 
effect of that one failure will be felt in ever- 
increasing vibrations throughout the entire 
machine as the circle of descendants grows 
ever wider. If one person fails to vote in an 
election, then he has no right to complain 
about Government failures. John Q. Public, 
and he alone, can see that the metal of 
freedom is preserved, that the framework of 
education is implemented, that the cleansers 
of concern and action are used, and that 
the lubricant of hope is applied to democ- 
racy. The individual is responsible for mak- 
ing democracy work better. Each person 
must see that his cog is true to the wheel. 
Then and only then will the supreme inven- 
tion be consummated. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIC 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
future of our great Nation is dependent 
on the young men and young women now 
being educated in our schools and col- 
leges. It is to them that we must one 
day turn over control of our Government 
and our society. Thus, it is imperative 
that they be taught civic responsibility, 
along with their regular courses of study. 

I am proud to say the University of 
California has been in the forefront of 
American universities where encourag- 
ing students to behave responsibly is 
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concerned. In his Charter Day address 
at the university’s campus at Davis, 
President Clark Kerr, of the University 
of California, outlined for the students 
their civic responsibilities with respect to 
participation in civil rights demonstra- 
tions. His speech is such an excellent 
one; and it outlines so clearly the re- 
sponsibilities of today’s students, that I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY: CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIC 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


(Address by Clark Kerr, president, Univer- 
sity of California, at Charter Day cere- 
monies, Davis Campus, May 5, 1964) 

The United States of America is engaged 
today in what future historians will un- 
doubtedly call a period of profound social 
change; in a struggle to bring to complete 
reality the great American ideal of freedom 
and equality for all American citizens, in a 
renewed attack against the forces of fear and 
ignorance that have kept the promise unful- 
filled for some American citizens for more 
than 100 years. The realization of this ideal 
will be one of the great victories for the 
human spirit, and it now seems certain that 
destiny has given to our generation the grave 
opportunity to witness and to contribute to 
this historic victory. 

The University of California, as an inte- 
gral part of the society it serves, is devoted to 
the fulfillment of this American dream. 
The university is also devoted to much else 
that is central to the proper conduct of a 
nation conceived in the spirit of justice and 
freedom and dedicated to the propriety of 
means as well as to the desirability of ends. 
I should like to speak briefly today of the 
university’s contributions both to the 
achievement of this dream of equality and to 
the support of methods worthy of the dream 
itself. 


The University of California has stood for 
nearly a century as a great portal to equality 
of opportunity in this State—a portal open 
to all able young people. Many thousands 
of students to whom other doors were closed 
have walked through that portal to make 
their contributions to the Nation—including 
the first American Negro to win the Nobel 
Prize and the first great Negro athlete to 
break the color bar in professional sports. 

Throughout its history, the university has 
supported policies and programs which con- 
tribute to equality of opportunity. 

We admit students from all segments of 
society and from all areas of the world, our 
sole concern being for their past achieve- 
ments and their future promise. 

We select faculty and employees on the 
basis of demonstrated capacity to perform, 
and we work with the State fair employment 
practices commission to assure that these 
policies are not subverted in practice at any 
level. Our staff presently includes a some- 
what higher proportion of minority group 
members than the proportion of these 
minorities in the total population. 

We refuse to make our housing office facili- 
ties available to landlords who discriminate. 

We deny our athletic facilities to colleges 
or universities whose teams are segregated. 

We have served notice that no student 
organization, however closely or historically 
connected with the university, can use the 
name or the facilities of the university after 
September 1, 1964, unless it has eliminated 
discriminatory requirements in the selection 
of its members. 

We have sponsored research by many fac- 
ulty members in many fields on the effects 
of segregation and the problems of inte- 
gration. 
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We have sponsored conferences on nearly 
all aspects of integration in nearly all parts 
of the State. 

We have undertaken a program to identify 
academically promising high school students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds and to help 
them qualify for a university education. 

The University of California has conducted 
its own affairs in the conviction that “all 
men are created equal” and has sought by 
example and by idea to share that convic- 
tion with the society we serve. 

It is a fact of history, however regrettable, 
that social change is often accompanied by 
tensions and frictions which occasionally 
erupt into civil disturbances. Some of the 
controversies of this current period of so- 
cial change have given rise to questions 
about the university’s position, both insti- 
tutionally and in relation to the actions of 
a few citizens who happen also to be univer- 
sity students, faculty members, or employees. 
This is perhaps an opportune time for me 
to state again the position of the university. 

First and foremost, the university is fully 
and inalterably committed to the principles 
of democratic government upon which this 
Nation was founded, among which is the 
rule of law. Only under a rule of law can 
all citizens be assured full rights and liber- 
ties, or redress when those rights or liberties 
are denied. Respect for the law of the land 
is imperative to the survival of democratic 
government. Those who deliberately violate 
a specific law, to test it or to call public 
attention to what they believe to be an 
injustice, must be prepared to accept the 
lawful consequences of their actions, which 
consequences may follow them for much of 
their lives, and they bear the very heavy 
moral responsibility of determining that 
there is no other effective recourse within the 
body of law and that the cause of justice 
which they seek to serve outweighs the ex- 
ceedingly grave consequences of an act which 
weakens the total fabric of the law. Those 
individuals who enter into such an act may 
be paying merely lipservice to democratic 
ideals while in actuality serving the cause of 
anarchy or some other cause. 

The University of California assumes re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of law and 
order upon its campuses, The university 
deplores disrespect for the law on the part 
of any citizens, whatever their organizational 
ties. 

It has recently been suggested that the 
university should also assume responsibility 
for the off-campus actions of individual stu- 
dents by expelling those who are arrested 
or convicted for illegal kinds of participation 
in civil rights demonstrations. I should like 
to state briefly why I believe this proposal 
to be both impractical and improper. 

The university now has a total enrollment 
of more than 60,000 students on 7 different 
campuses; soon the figure will exceed 100,000 
on 9 campuses. The university must and 
will maintain academic and campus disci- 
pline among this huge number of students. 
But we cannot possibly maintain surveillance 
over the off-campus actions of more than 
60,000 students, even if we wanted to do so, 
in their home towns, in their home States, 
their home countries, or whatever parts of 
the State or the world they may visit in their 
roles as individual citizens. 

But there are more important considera- 
tions. A rule which arbitrarily provides for 
expulsion after a given number of arrests 
or convictions could work grave inequities. 
Let me indicate a few of the questions which 
would immediately arise. What about ar- 
rests culminating in acquittals? What about 
cases in which some participants in mass 
demonstrations are acquitted and others 
convicted by different juries? What about 
convictions in which the judge suspends the 
sentence because of mitigating circum- 
stances? What about convictions in 
Southern States where local laws are much 
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more restrictive? What about convictions 
which are appealed to higher courts? And, 
of course, what about arrests for a broad 
spectrum of other types of offenses, ranging 
from felonies to traffic violations to over- 
indulgence in big game fervor? 

The American judicial system provides 
that persons shall not be tried twice, and 
sentenced twice, for the same offense. A 
single court conducts the case and imposes 
a single sentence. The court does not rule 
that a violator shall be barred from further 
use of tax-supported institutions—schools, 
postal service, highway system, public 
parks—nor are these public entities expected 
to take official note of and impose additional 
penalties upon violators. I see no reason 
today to depart from these traditional Amer- 
ican principles of law and jurisprudence by 
having the university impose a second trial 
or a second penalty. A citizen, who is not 
also a student, would have no such second 
trial or second penalty. It would be mani- 
festly unfair to treat the citizen who is also 
a student differently from the citizen who is 
not also a student. 

There are still other principles at stake. 
The American society is a pluralistic society, 
with many centers of power and many sets 
of rules and relationships and many spheres 
of action and concern. The emergence of a 
pluralistic rather than a monolithic form 
of society in the United States was no hap- 
penstance; rather, it was the inevitable con- 
comitant of our belief in democratic govern- 
ment and the importance of the individual. 
Many different centers of power will prevent 
any one center, particularly the State, from 
becoming all powerful. Many different or- 
ganizations, each with limited relationships 
to its members, will prevent any one or- 
ganization from dominating the life of the 
individual. 

Just as there are many separate orga- 
nizations in a democratic society, so also the 
individual has many separate relationships 
to these organizations. He may be at one 
and the same time the member of a family, 
a student in a university, a participant in a 
church, an employee of a business, and a citi- 
zen of the State; and in each of these rela- 
tionships he will have certain rights and re- 
sponsibilities. The relationship to the family 
is inherently different from that to the uni- 
versity or to the State. The relationship to 
the university is as a student, subject to 
the rules of the university and proper per- 
formance within the university; to the State 
as a citizen subject to the laws of the State. 
The university can no more act as though 
it were the State, than the State can act as 
though it were the university. We have a 
system based upon separation of powers, not 
only within the public, but also within the 
private spheres of action, and between public 
and private spheres. The university relates 
to its students as students, It is not also 
the family, or the church, or the State. This 
is the most basic consideration of all. 

I say again as I have said before that the 
activities of students acting as private citi- 
zens off campus on nonuniversity matters 
are outside the sphere of the university. 

(1) The student is an individual and his 
individuality should be respected by the uni- 
versity. The university should seek to govern 
him and discipline him only in areas of direct 
university concern, 

(2) The student is also an independent 
citizen. As student, the university assumes 
certain responsibilities for his proper con- 
duct. As citizen, the State assumes certain 
responsibilities. 

(8) The punishment, for students and citi- 
zens, should fit the crime. One punishment, 
not two, should fit one crime. A citizen 
because he is a student should not be penal- 
ized more than his fellow citizen who is not 
a student. There should be equal treatment 
under the law. 
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There is another side to this coin. Just as 
the university cannot and should not follow 
the student into his family life or his church 
life or his activities as a citizen off the cam- 
pus, so also the students, individually or col- 
lectively, should not and cannot take the 
name of the university with them as they 
move into religious or political or other non- 
university activities; nor should they or can 
they use university facilities in connection 
with such affairs. The university has re- 
sisted and will continue to resist such ef- 
forts by students, just as it has resisted and 
will continue to resist the suggestions of 
others that the university take on some of 
the functions of the State. The university 
is an independent educational institution. 
It is not a partisan political or sectarian re- 
ligious institution; nor is it an enforcement 
arm of the State. It wll not accede to pres- 
sures for either form of exploitation of its 
name, its facilities, its authority. The uni- 
versity will not allow students or others con- 
nected with it to use it to further their non- 
university political or social or religious 
causes nor will it allow those outside the 
university to use it for nonuniversity pur- 
poses, The university will remain what it 
always has been—a university devoted to 
instruction, research, and public service 
wherever knowledge can serve society. 

In conclusion, may I say that the Univer- 
sity of California does share, in its instruc- 
tional functions, along with other educa- 
tional institutions, with churches, with fam- 
ilies, a deep responsibility to help equip our 
students with the training, the knowledge, 
and the understanding to care wisely and 
effectively about the future of our free so- 
ciety. In meeting this responsibility, the 
university supports the powers of persuasion 
as against the use of force, the application of 
decent means to decent ends, the construc- 
tive act as against the destructive blow, re- 
spect for the rights of others, opposition to 
passion and hate, the reasoned argument as 
against the simplistic slogan, enlightenment 
in place of blind prejudice and ignorance. 
Only thus, by supporting means worthy of 
the ideals of our American society, can the 
University of California best help to bring to 
reality in the urgent present the ageless vi- 
sion “that all men are created equal”; can it 
also best serve a society based on “the con- 
sent of the governed.” 


THE MONTANA FLOODS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it was 
with alarm that Alaskans heard of the 
destruction wrought in the great State 
of Montana by the floods which began 
there on June 8. The waters have proved 
even more destructive than the earth- 
quake which shook the State in 1959 or 
the fires which raged through her for- 
ests in 1910. At least 28 have been left 
dead. Highways, railroads, and bridges 
have been washed out, farmlands ruined, 
homes destroyed, water and sewer sys- 
tems wrecked. Damage estimates run 
around $35 million. 

Yet we are told that the emergency 
operations of private and governmental 
agencies, together with the determined 
efforts of Montanans themselves, have 
given assurance that the State’s recov- 
ery will be as rapid and as complete as 
possible. This is good news and we are 
happy to hear it. 

The senior Senator from Montana has 
reported to us on the disaster. 

As in Alaska, the able Edward A. Mc- 
Dermott, Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning, was early on the 
scene. Federal, State, county, and local 
officials have displayed dedication and 
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cooperation in the mammoth tasks the 
floods have placed before them. The 
Corps of Engineers has carried on flood- 
fight measures and assisted in recovery 
operations. The Department of Agri- 
culture and the Small Business Admin- 
istration have prepared to grant 
assistance loans in their respective sec- 
tors. The Bureaus of Public Roads and 
of Reclamation are working to repair 
damaged highways and irrigation sys- 
tems. The Public Health Service and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs have pro- 
vided considerable assistance. The Air 
Force gave tremendous emergency sup- 
port. And the Red Cross has continued 
in its tradition of aiding those most in 
need and destitution. 

Scars will remain in Montana for 
some time to come. But recovery and 
rehabilitation are rapidly progressing. 
At this we can take heart. 

Mr, President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana on March 30, in 
the wake of the Alaska disaster, affirmed 
the “close connection between Montana 
and Alaska” and asserted that “whatever 
assistance is needed will be forthcoming 
and will be given wholeheartedly.” 
Those words gave us comfort and reas- 
surance at that time. It is my wish to 
convey to the Senators from Montana 
and to the people of that State the par- 
ticular sympathy and solidarity the 
people of Alaska feel with you at this 
time—and to give assurance of every 
support and assistance we may render 
to your rehabilitation and rebuilding 
efforts. 


ADDRESS BY HON. COLGATE W. 
DARDEN, JR., AT UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a speech made 
by the Honorable Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
who has served with distinction in the 
House of Representatives, as Governor 
of Virginia, and as president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

This speech was delivered at the finals 
of the University of Virginia on June 7, 
1964. 

It is worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of the great magnitude of American 
citizens who are now fearful of the con- 
tinued concentration of power in the 
Federal Government. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINALS: UNIVERSITY OF 
1964 

Mr. Reckor, Mr, president, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I cannot tell you what a joy it is to 
be here again in this beautiful place taking 
part in these time-honored exercises. How- 
ever, I must confess that a part, at least, of 
my pleasure comes from the fact that I am 
without the slightest responsibility for the 
organization and dispatch of this day. No 
one knows, save one who has lived through 
it, how many ways can be devised to harass 
and plague those who have in hand an oc- 
casion such as this. 

You who are graduating and I have, at 
least, two things in common. First off there 
is our devotion to this great university. 
While it has been 42 years since I was grad- 
uated, after a war interrupted my stay, my 
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affection for it has never wavered. Also I 
think it likely we share, in varying degrees, 
a dislike of graduating addresses. I have 
been against them ever since the sizzling 
afternoon in 1922 when in the new McIntire 
Amphitheater I cooked, along with my class- 
mates, while a distinguished diplomat spoke 
to us for well over an hour and a quarter. 
Since then I have worked to have done with 
this relic of barbarism, but with only limited 
success. Tradition dies slowly in America 
and very slowly in Virginia. I have been 
able, however, to set a limit on my own 
activities and I trust when this paper is 
ended you will be encouraged to believe that 
progress is being made. 

It is a well-publicized fact that you are 
graduating at a time of considerable tension 
and danger. Of course this is true but it is 
by no means a full statement of the case. 
You are also graduating when interesting and 
very far-reaching changes are taking place, 
with breathtaking speed, in almost every 
human undertaking. And by and large these 
changes represent improvement. However, 
whether for good or ill, on they will come 
and to fail to understand that ceaseless 

in an inexorable law of nature is to 
invite disaster. 

Just as those of my generation have lived 
through rapidly moving events that have 
profoundly altered our lives, it will be your 
fortune—your good fortune I hope—to live 
through events fully as significant and as 
interesting. I trust they will be far happier 
than those which we have known. If we can 
escape large-scale war, it is entirely possible 
that the last half of the 20th century will 
go down in history as a period of peace and 
unparalleled progress, just as the first half is 
clearly entitled to the dubious distinction 
of being the bloodiest half century in man’s 
long pilgrimage. 

Among the important events of this un- 
folding half century none will be of greater 
consequence to you than the far-reaching 
change now taking place in our political sys- 
tem—the decline of the role of the States. 
It is to this I wish to direct your attention. 
I think the Federal system is in danger, ow- 
ing to this growing weakness of the States. 
Our present direction is not good, and some- 
thing must be done to redress the balance if 
the States are to function properly. 

While I hope it is not necessary, it might 
be well for me to make it clear that I speak 
as no capitious critic of the Federal Govern- 
ment. My own view is that all governments 
tend toward tyranny and are likely to end 
in oppression unless carefully watched. I 
find myself in complete accord with the posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Madison when he says in 
dicussing the division of powers between the 
States and the National Government: (XLV 
Federal Papers) — The public good, the real 
welfare of the great body of people, is the 
supreme object to be pursued: and no form 
of government whatever has any other value 
than as it may be fitted for the attainment 
of their object.” I hope you will remember 
these wise words. 

A disturbing illusion of our times has 
to do with the durability of democratic in- 
stitutions. The view that they will survive 
no end of neglect finds acceptance in a sur- 
prisingly large number of places. The truth 
is history is littered with examples of utter 
and complete failure of efforts at self-govern- 
ment, not the least among the casualties 
being Athens, and other Greek communities 
to which we in the west owe so much. Cer- 
tainly this century has been marked by the 
decline of free institutions and the rise of 
authoritarian government. We are witness- 
ing a disquieting march toward one man 
dominance, 

No more sympathetic or acute observer of 
western political institutions than Viscount 
Bryce has lived in this century. Northcote 
Parkinson in his recent “The Evolution of 
Political Thought” quotes Lord Bryce as hav- 
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ing said in a work published a few years after 
his death that “The question whether man 
will rise toward the higher standard which 
the prophets of democracy deemed possible 
has been exercising every thoughtful mind 
since August 1914, and it will be answered 
less hopefully now than it would have been at 
any time in the hundred years preceding.” 
According to Parkinson, Lord Bryce goes on 
to say, in the same work: “In the form it has 
almost everywhere taken, that of govern- 
ment by representative assembly, democracy 
shows signs of decay;” and that “what is 
common in all these cases is the disposition 
to trust one man or a few led by one, rather 
than an elected assembly.” 

Whether we like it or not government now 
touches almost every phase of our lives. It 
concerns us much more directly than ever 
before. This altered relationship, in my 
opinion, is here to stay. We shall not return 
to an earlier order but we can, if we are 
alert, maintain the wholesome balance which 
a federal system insures. And in this way 
we can preserve for the individual the per- 
sonal freedom which is, or should be, the 
object of government. 

Our real opportunity, therefore, lies in co- 
ordinating more effectively the activities of 
the Federal, State, and local governments. If 
the purpose of government be the protection 
of the individual, if we agree it is organized 
to make secure certain “unalienable rights” 
among which are “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” as was thought by a dis- 
tinguished Virginian who is not without 
honor in these parts, then I believe it is not 
difficult to understand the danger inherent 
in the decline of the States and the rise of 
consolidated power in the form of a steadily 
growing National Government. 

Our country is simply too big to be man- 
aged with dispatch and satisfaction by a cen- 
tral establishment. The interests of our peo- 
ple, farflung as they happen to be, are too 
varied; our ways of living, influenced by 
great variations in climate, are too different 
to permit this. The country can be run 
from Washington, of course, but as time goes 
on it will require increasing force and com- 
pulsion which are alien to what we have 
known. The variety and the color which 
make for a richer and happier civilization 
will tend to disappear under consolidation. 
The sheer joy of living still found in such 
abundance in our land, notwithstanding the 
substantial problems with which we wrestle, 
will give way to the drab conformity which 
is the handmaiden of governments lacking 
in flexibility and responsiveness. 

If we continue to follow our present 
course, Federal officials will come to exer- 
cise control in the several States. These 
Officials, whatever may be their own incli- 
nations, will supersede our local officials inso- 
far as the actual exercise of power is con- 
cerned. The Governors and the State as- 
semblies may remain, but it is likely they will 
be little more than rubberstamps whose 
duties will be largely ceremonial or incon- 
sequential. 

I do not think I am unduly apprehensive 
as to what presently is taking place. A num- 
ber of competent observers believe that the 
decline of the States has already reached 
the point from which they cannot recover. 
The late Prof. Leonard White of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a distinguished historian, 
had grave doubt as to their future. Writing 
in 1953, he said: “If present trends (in Fed- 
eral-State relations) continue for another 
quarter century the States may be left 
hollow shells, operating primarily as the field 
districts of Federal departments and de- 
pendent upon the Federal Treasury for their 
support.” Men may differ as to the extent 
of the deterioration of the States but only 
the thoughtless or the naive can fail to see 
that deterioration is taking place and that 
positive steps must be taken if the States 
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are to be maintained as strong parts of a 
Federal system. 

The system of government struck off by 
our forebears owes much to fortuitous cir- 
cumstance, and it is remarkable and unique 
in many respects because of this. We prob- 
ably owe our Federal system to the fact that 
there were 13 separate English colonies along 
the Atlantic coast instead of 1. These 
separate sovereignties, vying with each other 
and jealously guarding their rights, made 
almost inevitable the Federal organization. 
In this we were fortunate, for it has served 
us remarkably well. 

One of the substantial benefits flowing 
from this form of government is that the 
political machinery remains close to the 
people. This permits them to adjust it to 
their particular needs and wishes. It also 
provides separate laboratories in which re- 
search in government may be pursued. And 
it insures constant instruction in the art of 
self-government and experimentation with 
new ideas. This will not, of course, elim- 
inate corruption and failure, people being 
what they are, but it does make them some- 
what more manageable. And by limiting 
their effects and range it is less likely they 
will engulf the country. 

Another great worth of the Federal system 
lies in the fact that it provides a means 
of distributing power in a manner that makes 
it quite difficult for anyone to seize control 
and establish himself and the clique around 
him as masters of the state. Do not under- 
estimate the importance of this. I shall re- 
turn to it very briefly at the close of this 
paper. 

Granting the risk of oversimplification in 
my desire to save time, it is not difficult to 
identify the legislation which has so altered 
the relationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. It is the program of 
Federal grants-in-aid. While the controversy 
over civil rights involves fundamental issues 
having to do with the authority of the several 
States, it would be a mistake to think that 
a resolution of it would resolve the threat to 
them. In this connection it is worth noting 
that Professor White’s work, to which I have 
made reference, appeared before the 1954 
school decision. Were the civil rights issue 
resolved tomorrow to everybody’s satisfaction, 
it would not, in any way, affect the validity 
of the conclusions reached by Dr. White 
as to the vulnerability of the States. Nor 
would it make less urgent the need for 
prompt action in their behalf. 

Although Federal grants as subsidies to the 
States go back to the early days of our 
country, they were little used until the 
shattering economic collapse of the thirties 
laid bare the vast dislocations in our eco- 
nomic life and created many new problems 
of its own. Between the depth of the de- 
pression and the outbreak of World War II, 
the aid programs were spoken of as tem- 
porary and were generally so regarded, their 
purpose being to overcome the ravages of 
the economic storm. 

Since World War II they have been ex- 
panded at a startling rate and they have 
become, or are, rapidly becoming, direct 
Federal programs rather than undertakings 
designed to aid the States; nor are the grants 
thought of as emergency or temporary in 
nature. They may be directed at situations 
which lie beyond the financial resources of 
some of the States, while involving obliga- 
tions which the State wishes to meet; or 
they may provide services which a particular 
State regards as unnecessary. In certain 
instances grants are made to urban areas 
to meet demands for which the State dis- 
claims responsibility. Im each case the re- 
sult is the same, the Federal Government 
comes between the State and its citizens. 

There is underlying all of this the fact 
that an urban and industrial civilization im- 
poses stresses and strains far different and 
far more numerous than those found in an 
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agrarian economy. And we are no longer an 
agrarian society even though not infre- 
quently the political influence of a small 
rural population outweighs substantially the 
influence of a much larger number of urban 
dwellers owing to improper apportionment. 
One of the products of this—a situation al- 
most inevitable in a changing society—is 
that the States are encountering no little 
difficulty in responding to the legitimate de- 
mands of all their citizens. Whether the 
difficulty be lack of money or lack of sensi- 
tivity and responsiveness, the problems con- 
tinue to accumulate and they are formidable. 

While it may be accurate to say that a 
lack of concern or understanding lies at the 
bottom of State failure in some instances, it 
will be found, I believe, that it is a lack of 
money which is the real cause of inaction in 
most instances. It is for this reason, I think 
Federal programs are necessary and that 
they will continue. The 16th amendment 
providing for the Federal income tax, and 
the spectacular growth of commerce and in- 
dustry, make necessary some plan providing 
equitable use of tax funds gathered over 
large areas but actually paid in at relatively 
few places and in relatively few States. We, 
in Virginia, long ago devised such a plan for 
use of State tax revenue for support of our 
schools. 

It is only fair to point out that the plight 
of the States cannot be charged entirely to 
the Federal Government. The truth is the 
States are being bypassed by a growing Fed- 
eral Establishment, in many instances with 
complete approval by the States themselves, 
in some instances at their urgent request. 
President Eisenhower stressed this in his 
talk to the Governors’ conference, meeting in 
Williamsburg, in our own State, a few years 
back. He suggested that this added meas- 
urably to the problem, as in fact it does. 
Out of his talk came commendatory resolu- 
tions and the appointment of study com- 
missions by the conference to continue 
studies heretofore undertaken by commis- 
sions set up by the President. The studies— 
and excellent ones have been made—have not 
been translated into action. Nor will they 
be unless the States take the initiative and 
cling to it with unbelievable tenacity. Gov- 
ernments—or the men who make them up— 
are not inclined to reduce or diminish in any 
respect their authority or power. The Fed- 
eral Government is no exception, If the 
States are to be saved they must save them- 
selves. And interestingly enough they still 
possess the power to do so if only they can 
summon the will to act. 

There is ready at hand an organization 
through which the States can act, it is the 
Council of State Governments which has 
available a vast amount of information on 
this subject and no little experience in deal- 
ing with Federal-State relations. Moreover, 
the effort can be bipartisan since the decline 
of the States is of concern to Democrats and 
Republicans alike. We should start by mak- 
ing aid programs joint ventures in fact. The 
funds required should be supplied by the 
localities, the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and administration should be a State 
responsibility, acting with and through the 
localities. Federal funds should be safe- 
guarded through inspection and audit by the 
General Accounting Office. This will hold in 
check irregularities, distressing in number 
and in the amounts of money involved, such 
as have come to light in the interstate high- 
way program. Much of the waste, and I 
think not a little of the graft, which have 
been uncovered in this undertaking have 
come from the State and localities being too 
little committed to the undertaking. The 
Federal Government has put up almost all 
of the money and in some cases proper con- 
cern has not been shown by the State and 
local officials. States and localities, like in- 
dividuals, are, as a rule, more alert where 
their own funds are at stake. 
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There are many other areas which might 
be examined but none so important, in my 
opinion, as the grants—and I have no wish to 
oppress you with suggestions. However, I 
cannot leave this subject of grants without 
saying that the States must be more respon- 
sive to the needs of their people, and this 
means a concern for the entire population, 
rural and urban alike. Unless we are pre- 
pared to do this nothing will halt the onward 
march of the Central Government. 

By the same token the States and the Fed- 
eral Government must be prepared to exer- 
cise restraint in undertaking programs. We 
have grown so accustomed to deficit spend- 
ing by our National Government that we 
tend to overlook the dangers in it. We ex- 
cuse our lack of responsibility and justify 
the overspending by saying it is for very 
worthy causes. This is utter folly. Our out- 
lays must be brought within and kept within 
our tax revenues unless we are prepared to 
sacrifice our currency and with it the savings 
of our people and in the end the stability of 
government itself. I am not unaware of the 
beguiling argument that a rising national 
income will set things right in the end. The 
fallacy of this position is rooted in a failure 
to understand how deep seated is the illness 
which threatens us. Continued deficits in- 
dicate a lack of self-discipline which pros- 
perity will not cure. For many years we 
have had the rising national income but the 
deficits have continued. 

And now a final word on the wisdom of 
distributing power and the value of strong 
States as safeguards of liberty. Whatever 
may be said for self-sacrificing leaders, it is 
well to bear in mind that power is a heady 
wine and that it is not wise to tempt an am- 
bitious or unscrupulous man to seize control 
by making, in any way, the venture easy for 
him. A highly centralized government can 
be much more easily manipulated and con- 
trolled than can 50 or more States and a 
National Government sharing authority. 
And of this you may be sure—there will al- 
ways be available manipulators willing to 
assume control while professing that they 
are acting in the common good. Conse- 
quently any plan which makes the seizure 
of power difficult—unfortunately it cannot 
be made impossible—while at the same time 
lending itself to orderly and sound admin- 
istration is well worth nurturing and pro- 
tecting. This our Federal system does. And 
we should be at pains to preserve it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At 2 
o’clock the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill will be taken up, unless it is 
taken up sooner. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1965 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
now resume consideration of the Interior 
Department appropriation bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Chair lays the bill before the Senate. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10433) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I call up 
an amendment and ask unanimous con- 
75 that the reading of it be dispensed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
business before the Senate is the amend- 
ment offered earlier by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, my amendment is 
pending, but I desire to cooperate with 
the leadership. I understand it is sat- 
isfactory to withdraw my amendment at 
this time in order to take up the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan. It is agreeable, provided that my 
amendment will be called up next. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his cooperation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment which I offer be waived, 
and that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. HART 
is as follows: 

On page 22, line 22, in lieu of “$18,669,- 
900” insert “$19,069,900”. 

On page 22, line 24, before the period in- 
sert a colon and “Provided, That $400,000 of 
this appropriation shall be available pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 4(b) of the 
Commercial Fisheries Research and Develop- 
ment Act of 1964”. 


Mr, HART. Mr. President, after the 
Interior appropriation bill was reported 
in the Senate and placed on the calendar, 
President Johnson signed into law S. 
627—Public Law 88-309—a bill to assist 
the commercial fishing industry. 

The purpose of Public Law 88-309 is to 
stimulate research and development 
projects by the several States in the de- 
velopment of the Nation's commercial 
fisheries on a matching fund basis 
through a coordinated aid program, to 
assist in the reestablishment of a com- 
mercial fishery that has failed due to a 
resource disaster arising from natural or 
undetermined causes, and to assist in the 
development of new commercial fisheries. 

Under section 4(b) of Public Law 88- 
309 there is authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $400,000 per year for the next 
2 fiscal years and $650,000 per year for 
the next 3 succeeding years to be avail- 
able for allocation by the Secretary of 
the Interior to the States suffering a 
commercial fishery failure due to a re- 
source disaster “arising from natural or 
undetermined causes.” 

Mr. President, last fall several deaths 
were traced to the botulism E in smoked 
fish. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion immediately issued a warning 
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against the eating of smoked fish caught 
or processed in the Great Lakes area. 
As a result of this warning—widely mis- 
interpreted as applying to all fish from 
that area—a whole industry was dealt 
a devastating blow. Fishermen and 
processors in the Great Lakes area who 
were hit by the botulism disaster are 
now actually out of business. Some 
20,000 persons in the industry have been 
out of work since last fall. Chubs on 
hand at that time were either destroyed 
or preserved in freezers. At the present 
time 3 million pounds of frozen fish are 
still in storage. 

These fish, even though frozen, have 
deteriorated to the point where they can- 
not be used for human food and, for the 
most part, cannot even be used for pet 
food. The only use to which they can 
now be put is for reduction, that is, fish 
meal. Until these existing stocks can 
be moved, the commercial fishing in- 
dustry of the Great Lakes will remain 
at a virtual standstill. 

Section 4(b) of Public Law 88-309 au- 
thorizes the purchase of these stocks so 
that new fish may be caught, processed 
under new Federal and State-approved 
regulations, and moved into the market. 

The $400,000 authorized under 4(b) 
will do this job and offers the only con- 
crete and immediate assistance avail- 
able to the industry in this region. 

This is truly an emergency, disaster 
situation which should not await the 
possible passage of a supplemental ap- 
propriation at a later date. 

Appropriation of these funds by July 
1 would get our fishing boats away from 
the docks and out fishing over the sum- 
mer months. A delay until a supple- 
mental bill is moved through the Con- 
gress could well mean a year’s delay in 
effectiveness of the assistance authorized 
by Congress under this section. 

Mr. President, the amendment adds an 
item of $400,000 for a very specific and 
extremely important purpose. Not many 
Americans knew about botulism E until 
a few months ago. Then overnight 
nearly everybody knew about it and 
understood—though not correctly—that 
they were not supposed to eat any fish 
that came from the Great Lakes Basin. 

A detailed analysis has been made of 
the factors which are required to re- 
habilitate the Great Lakes fishing in- 
dustry. The most significant single step 
that could be taken, from the viewpoint 
of both the wholesalers and the fisher- 
men, would be to provide the means 
whereby the fish can be taken out of the 
hands of the wholesalers who are now 
“stuck” with it. 

Some 20,000 persons—processors as 
well as fishermen—are involved. Every 
day that passes is a day lost. 

I have been counseled by competent 
advisers in the Senate to wait until the 
supplemental bill comes up. Speaking 
for the Great Lakes Basin, our fear is 
that if we wait until the supplemental 
bill come up, it may well be that the best 
days, weeks, and even months, of the 
fishing season will be gone. 

In view of the extreme emergency, 
I hope the chairman of the committee 
will accept the amendment and do his 
very best to insure its retention. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. As I understand, Public 
Law 88-309, May 20, 1964, provides the 
authorization for approval of this ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. HART. Yes; and it was enacted 
only after careful hearing in the House. 
The appropriation bill which the Sena- 
tor is presenting was completed before 
the authorizing legislation was passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. So it could not have 
been considered by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. HART. It could not. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Under those circum- 
stances, I have no objection to taking 
the amendment to conference. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that suggestion for 
1 second? 

Mr.MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understood 
the chairman of the committee, he had 
no objection to accepting this amend- 
ment. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It can be taken to con- 
ference, because a serious emergency is 
involved. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder if the 
Senator from South Dakota, under those 
circumstances, will not agree? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not prepared to 
say yes or no. I would like to have a 
little time to find out something about it. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AUTHORIZATION—RE- 
TURN OF PAPERS ON H.R. 10456 
FROM THE HOUSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of an unusual situation which has 
developed, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House be requested to return H.R. 
10456, the authorization for the Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The House will be re- 
quested to return the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10433) making appro- 
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priations for the Department of the Inte- 
rior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, with re- 
gard to the Hart amendment, I have 
talked with some of the members of the 
subcommittee on the other side of the 
aisle. None of them had an opportunity, 
except the present speaker, to hear the 
explanation of the Senator from Mich- 


an. 

The situation which he describes seems 
to have the element of urgency in it. 
But none of us have sufficient informa- 
tion to know whether the proposed solu- 
tion is the correct solution or not. So 
I propose that the amendment be taken 
to conference, with the understanding 
that we would not be bound as conferees 
to support the amendment at the confer- 
ence. This would give us an opportunity 
between now and then to go into the de- 
tails, study the problem, discuss it with 
the conference committee, and endeavor 
to find a solution. 

If it then appears wise, and the House 
conferees accept it, we can go along. I 
would not wish to accept the amendment 
with the usual understanding that the 
Senate conferees are bound ethically to 
support the Senate position, inasmuch 
as we do not understand it fully. 

I believe that would be a satisfactory 
solution. If the suggestion is satisfac- 
tory to the Senator from Michigan, I 
would have no objection to proceeding on 
that basis. 

Mr. HART. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota very much. 
If our case is inadequate or not good, I do 
not wish to press the amendment either. 
I have every reason to believe that after 
the Senator and his associates have an 
opportunity to analyze the proposal, they 
will share with me the conviction that it 
makes good sense. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. I hope and expect that 
the Senator is exactly correct. I do not 
want to get into the position of being 
bound, as conferees normally should be, 
ethically to support the position of the 
Senate until and unless we have more 
information on the basis of what we are 
supposed to support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER LIMITING DEBATE ON RE- 
CONSIDERATION OF NASA AU- 
THORIZATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that after the 
papers on H.R. 10456 are returned from 
the House and it is again made the pend- 
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ing business, there be a time limitation 
of 1 hour for debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1965 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10433) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], relating to the Tongue 
Point Naval Base, on page 6, in line 13. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, it is 
with regret that, as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, I 
must oppose the motion of the Senator 
from Oregon to add nearly $5 million 
to this bill to establish an Indian school 
at Tongue Point, in the State of Oregon. 
The facts do not justify such an appro- 
priation. 

The committee first considered recom- 
mending these funds even though it had 
disapproved a proposal that the work 
on the school be started by reprogram- 
ing of fiscal year 1964 money. In the 
opinion of the committee funds actually 
were not available for reprograming for 
two reasons: First, last year because the 
Congress in approving the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs construction budget under- 
financed the approved program by over 
$3 million; and, second, the Department 
in submitting the reprograming request, 
advised that four of the projects from 
which funds to construct the Tongue 
Point facilities were to be taken would 
be rescheduled in fiscal year 1965—and 
they were. 

The committee, besides denying the 
Tongue Point reprograming proposal, 
adjusted the fiscal year 1965 construc- 
tion budget to give the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs funds to construct all other 
schools proposed and approved and to 
make up the underfinancing imposed by 
the Congress in prior years. 

The Tongue Point proposal came to 
the Congress through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs as the result of a request 
from the White House. Information 
provided to the committee was that the 
White House urgently requested re- 
modeling of the Tongue Point facilities 
because it was less expensive to acquire 
the school by conversion of a surplus 
naval facility than by construction anew. 
However, in the committee hearings, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs said that 


President, 
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although in two other instances the Bu- 
reau successfully operates schools which 
were acquired by conversion of facilities 
originally constructed for another use, he 
would prefer a school constructed for 
educational purposes, 

Admittedly, to convert the Tongue 
Point naval facility to an Indian school 
would be less expensive than to build a 
new school plant. However, the esti- 
mated cost of operating and maintain- 
ing the converted facilities is approxi- 
mately twice as much as the cost of 
operating and maintaining new facilities. 
While it has been pointed out that the 
additional operation and maintenance 
costs have to be considered along with 
other factors, such as interest, the com- 
mittee, nevertheless, felt that in a mat- 
ter of a comparatively few years the 
increased operation and maintenance 
costs would more than equal the savings 
in construction which could be realized 
by conversion of the naval facility to an 
Indian school. 

I should point out, also, that the 
Tongue Point facility seems to lack quite 
a bit of being satisfactory for school pur- 
poses. The Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs advised, in response to inquiry, that 
the $2,921,000 which was requested 
through reprograming would be used to 
build a new dormitory facility for girls, 
new academic classroom facilities, a new 
auditorium-gymnasium complex, and to 
demolish some buildings in the area not 
suitable for school purposes in order to 
make way for the new construction. The 
$2,042,000 requested for fiscal year 1965 
was to be used to renovate a bachelor 
officers’ quarters to a girls’ dormitory, to 
renovate employees’ quarters, to reno- 
vate a barracks to a dormitory and din- 
ing hall-kitchen complex, to renovate 
the administration building and the pub- 
lic health clinic, and to remodel one of 
the school shops. 

In addition to acquiring furnishings 
and equipment, which would have to be 
done whether the school was newly con- 
structed or not, funds also had to be 
provided for utilities, site work, and en- 
gineering plans and surveys, 

An additional factor which entered into 
the committee’s consideration of this 
matter is that the committee is convinced 
that Indian children of high school age 
can be provided greater benefits if they 
are placed in State-operated public 
schools, rather than being sent to an 
isolated community or placed in an all- 
Indian school. 

The committee, on page 6 of its re- 
port, urges the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to give special attention to education of 
Indian children in public schools, pref- 
erably adjoining Indian reservations. 
The committee points out the desirability 
of constructing dormitories in towns near 
Indian reservations and negotiating con- 
tracts with State officials, so that the 
children of the nearby reservations can 
receive their high school education in the 
public schools. The committee feels that 
this will afford the best opportunity for 
the Indian children to become fully 
fluent in the English language and to 
learn the habits, customs, and practices 
of the predominantly non-Indian popu- 
lation among whom many of the Indian 
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children will be expected to work and live 
when they have completed their educa- 
tions. In other words, they learn more 
on a playground than they do in a class- 
room, so far as the American way of life 
is concerned. 

American Indians everywhere have two 
primary objectives: One, they wish to 
retain control of the land areas which 
have been reserved for their use and 
benefit; and, second, they wish their 
children to become equippd through ade- 
quate education to live anywhere in the 
United States like other Americans. Not 
infrequently Indian children who com- 
plete their schooling, sometimes even in 
public schools, return to the old tribal 
ways of life on a remote part of their 
reservation. This is much more likely to 
occur if the children are not given an 
opportunity to know the advantages to 
themselves and their future families of 
living and working among the general 
population. 

For all of these reasons, the commit- 
tee did not approve the proposed re- 
programing of funds for the Tongue 
Point Indian high school; and for many 
of the same reasons the committee does 
not recommend the appropriation of 
funds to accomplish the conversion of the 
Tongue Point naval facility into an In- 
dian boarding school. I hope the Senate 
will not reverse the committee’s action. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am ex- 
tremely disappointed in the statement 
by the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, for he has failed to meet a 
single one of the issues involved in this 
controversy, but has, instead, restated 
the fallacious statements that have come 
from the Appropriations Committee, 
which I answered in great detail last 
night. I shall recapitulate them very 
briefiy. 

First, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee does not even mention 
the fact that there are 19 Indian board- 
ing schools in this country, and that In- 
dian students are attending those 
schools. They are traveling hundreds of 
ans one case over 1,100 miles—to 

0 so, 

Mr. President, this is a long-estab- 
lished policy of our Government, and 
necessarily so, because of the second 
point about which the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee does not even 
whisper, and that is that under existing 
law, both treaty and statutory, Indian 
chieftains are entitled as a matter of 
right to have that special type of train- 
ing if they wish it. A good many of the 
tribes do not look with approval upon 
sending Indian children to public schools, 
and they do not have to send them. 

The third point overlooked by the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in his reply to me is that we are 


dealing with a school to meet special 


educational problems of the Indian chil- 
dren. We are dealing with a proposal to 
start with 1,000 Indian students who 
could not be taken into a public school. 
Most of them cannot even speak the Eng- 
lish language. Many of them have not 
gone to school. Many of them are 14, 
15, and 16 years old and have not yet 
gone to school. 
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The Indian Bureau is greatly disturbed 
about those special students. We need 
the kind of special boarding school that 
President Kennedy recommended, the 
Secretary of the Interior recommended, 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs recom- 
mended. 

Mr. President, to talk about placing 
those children in public schools - and 
there have been many attempts to put 
them into public schools, only to have 
them drop out—merely runs away from 
the fact. 

I now come to the fourth observation 
of the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, which was in regard to the 
cost. In my judgment, he cannot add 
two and two and make five. Last night 
I placed in the Recorp in great detail 
the facts to show, so far as maintenance 
cost of the Tongue Point facility is con- 
cerned, that over the years there would 
be less maintenance cost than if a school 
for that purpose were built in Arizona, 
Nevada, Washington, Alaska, or some- 
where else. 

Mr. President, mark my words. That 
school will be built within the next few 
years, because we shall have to meet the 
special educational needs of those Indian 
students. 

Mr. President, consider the photo- 
graphs that I have placed in the rear of 
the Chamber. I recognize that many 
Senators do not wish to face the realities 
of the situation. They think that they 
have the votes—and they probably 
have—to do this injustice to the State 
of Oregon, and through the State of 
Oregon, to the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon. But, Mr. President, those are pho- 
tographs of the permanent buildings at 
Tongue Point. 

Consider the photograph of the hos- 
pital alone. There is a crying need for 
improved health facilities for young In- 
dians in this country, and that hospital 
facility could be one of the best hospitals 
in America. Young Indians who need 
health treatment could be sent there. 

What is the danger? The danger is 
that those facilities will be junked, that 
those facilities will be scuttled. Those 
facilities, when junked, will waste the 
taxpayers’ money to the tune of many 
millions of dollars. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations has said that a girls’ dor- 
mitory and a classroom or two will have 
to be built. 

Mr. President, we shall have to build 
fewer facilities if Tongue Point is put to 
work as an Indian school. 

Contrary to the implication of the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the head of the Indian Bureau 
and the Secretary of the Interior have 
assured me that Tongue Point would 
make an excellent facility for an Indian 


school. 


Building the few additional facilities 


that we need and using the facilities that 
we have already would save the Ameri- 
can taxpayers in the capital outlay a 
minimum of $3 million. I know that in 
the view of some that amount of money 
is chickenfeed. What is $3 million? 

Mr. President, we ought to consider 
the project on its merits. 
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I come now to my last point. The 
senior Senator from Oregon has been 
struggling for a couple of years to save 
that facility for appropriate Federal use, 
and thereby to save the American tax- 
payers a great sum of money and to pro- 
vide for Indian children, whose specific 
needs require a school such as the one 
proposed, the kind of education to which 
they are entitled under existing law and 
treaties. 

As I said last night in my lengthy 
speech, President Kennedy went into 
this subject. In yesterday’s issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will be found 
President Kennedy’s press release at the 
time he inspected Tongue Point and 
agreed that that facility ought to be put 
to use. Secretary Udall was with us. 

On the helicopter trip from Tongue 
Point to Seattle or Tacoma, Secretary 
Udall, in effect, said, “Mr. President, I 
am greatly impressed with what I have 
seen, and I wish to look into it to see if 
it would not make a sorely needed facility 
for a special Indian school that will 
stress above all else vocational train- 

The President was delighted with the 
suggestion, and with my own ears I heard 
him tell the Secretary of the Interior to 
iia with an investigation, which he 
did. 

The President subsequently called me 
to the White House and said that he 
would enthusiastically support the rec- 
ommendation of Secretary Udall. The 
Secretary made the recommendation, 
only to have it rejected by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. President, we need the facility for 
the Indians. But we are entitled to the 
renovation and the reactivation of 
Tongue Point for Federal use for another 
reason. As I said yesterday, that facility 
is located in the deepest pocket of pov- 
erty in the United States. Senators 
could have no idea of the depressed eco- 
nomic condition of Astoria, Oreg., and 
the surrounding area until they see it. 
Store front after store front contain 
“For Rent” or “For Sale” signs. A large 
number of the people who previously 
lived in the area have moved out. 

I have enthusiastically supported, and 
will continue to support, assistance to 
depressed areas in this country, such as 
West Virginia and Appalachia. I say to 
the majority leader of the Senate that 
yesterday I supported substantial in- 
creases in the bill in order to help a very 
serious condition in Montana—and it 
should be helped. Of course, that puts 
the figure over the budget allowance. It 
was subject to a point of order. But I 
would not think of raising a point of 
order, because we have a moral duty to 
come to the assistance of pockets of 
poverty and economic depression in this 
country. 

Why are Senators walking out on 
Oregon? Why is Oregon to be an ex- 
ception to the kind of relief that we 
need? I do not know whether or not it 
is because the senior Senator from 
Oregon never trades a vote. I do not 
know whether it is because the senior 
Senator from Oregon refuses to scratch 
backs in the Senate. But the Senate 
cannot justify penalizing my State 
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merely because Senators may not be able 
to get agreements out of me on some 
other questions. 

The sad fact is that the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate is pro- 
posing to do a gross injustice to the 
people of my State. The committee has 
a duty to do something about Tongue 
Point; and it has the recommendation 
and proposal of President Kennedy to 
do it. So far as I know, President John- 
son is for it, because he still retains 
Ralph Dungan as a special White House 
aid to put Tongue Point to use. In the 
recent past Ralph Dungan made it clear 
that the White House still hopes Tongue 
Point will be put to use as an Indian 
school, 

If Senators want to know what the 
Indians think and want, and what their 
views are with regard to their rights, 
yesterday I placed in the RECORD a tele- 
gram I received from Bruce A. Wilkie, 
executive secretary, National Indian 
Youth Council; second vice president, 
Intertribal Council of Western Wash- 
ington Indians; and secretary of the 
Makah Tribal Council. I am going to 
read that telegram to the Senate, and 
then I am going to read a letter I re- 
ceived this morning from the National 
Congress of American Indians, and then 
rest my case. 

I do not intend to rest in my deter- 
mination to prevent a political steal of 
Tongue Point by certain business inter- 
ests in my State that want to get hold of 
this facility, make a “quick buck” and 
then junk and scuttle it. 

In my judgment, the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate ought to wel- 
come an opportunity to put to good Fed- 
eral use a facility as fine as this one. 
Such a school would be an excellent 
Federal use. 

Listen to what the Indians say. Mr. 
Wilkie telegraphs me: 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 22, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

All major Indian organizations support 
Indian school proposal. Support of the 
Makah Tribe, that of the Intertribal Coun- 
cil of Western Washington Indians, Na- 
tional Indian Youth Council and National 
Congress of American Indians assured fully. 
Public school system not successful to a 
great extent. Lack of opportunity makes 
difficult for Indians to compete in a public 
school system atmosphere, Fact: 50- to 70- 
percent dropout rate in public schools by 
Indian students. Public schools not geared 
to familiarity of the Indian community. 
Many Indian students view the public 
school situation with apathy. Indian 
schools provide a familiar atmosphere for 
the students. Vocational and academic 
training much easier arrived at because of 
more familiar surroundings. Opportunity 
provided through Indian school system gives 
greater advantages for students. The fact 
that public schools are not doing the job, 
that the dropout rate continues to climb 
among Indian students, that the Indian 
educational problem is steadily growing 
worse, that the Indians desire Indian schools 
because of obvious success, would in our 
opinion warrant the appropriation to con- 
struct or rehabilitate all areas available for 
Indian school projects. Included in this 
is Tongue Point Indian School proposal. We 
can assure you full support of all local, re- 
gional, and National Indian organizations. 
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Would suggest you contact Mr. Robert Bur- 
nett, National Congress of American In- 
dians, Washington, D.C., immediately. 
Best success, 
Bruce A. WILKE, 
Executive Secretary, National Indian 
Youth Council, Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Intertribal Council of Western 
Washington Indians, Secretary, Ma- 
kah Tribal Council. 


It leaves no doubt as to what the In- 
dians want. It is a devastating answer 
to the argument of the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee that we ought 
to send the Indian children to public 
schools. We are dealing with a group of 
students who could not possibly make a 
go of it in public schools. We are deal- 
ing with a group of students who have 
already reached the age of 14, 15, and 16 
with practically no schooling. Most of 
them cannot speak the English language. 
That is the problem that confronts the 
Indian Bureau. There must be a special 
school for them. 

Let me make one answer to the argu- 
ment about segregation. I am for inte- 
gration. I have voted to bring to an end 
Indian reservations whenever the Indian 
tribes are ready to plan a deactivation of 
the Indian reservations. But it cannot 
be imposed on them. The Indians must 
be prepared for it. 

We are dealing here not only with legal 
Indian rights, but with a very serious so- 
cial problem in this body politic of ours. 
The young Indians are entitled to the 
proposed Tongue Point School. I am at 
a loss to understand why some Members 
of the Senate are so adamant about de- 
nying this educational opportunity to our 
Indian young people. 

Yesterday, without many of us even 
knowing about it—and that was our 
fault, although we were absent from the 
Chamber—more than $5 billion of the 
American taxpayers’ money was voted to 
try to put a man on the moon. 

If one wants to take a look at a para- 
dox, let him take a look at this one. 
The Senator from Oregon is pleading his 
heart out for some $5 million to start an 
Indian school at Tongue Point, thus car- 
rying out a recommendation and find- 
ing of President Jack Kennedy. I can- 
not get $5 million for an Indian school, 
but an appropriation of $5 billion to put 
a man on the moon can be rushed 
through the Senate. 

If I ever heard of an absolute waste 
of the taxpayers’ money in these times 
of economic problems in our country, 
that was it. 

I have received a letter from Robert 
Burnette, executive director of the Na- 
tional Council of American Indians. It 
is an unsolicited letter. I did not solicit 
the letter. It reads: 

Dear SENATOR Morse: On behalf of the 
Indian people of the Northwest, we urge 
you and your colleagues of the Senate to 
give and support the Tongue Point Indian 
School of Astoria, Oreg. 

We support this measure because there is 
already too many Indian children out of 
school because there are no facilities to care 
for them. The most recent statistics show 
that there are 9,000 school age Indian chil- 
dren out of school simply because there are 
no seats available. 


I digress from the letter long enough 
to point out that the Indian Bureau in- 
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tends to put 1,000 of these needy stu- 
dents in the school, and then perhaps 
to increase the number to 2,000. There 
are hopes that the enrollment can be 
enlarged after that. That is a small 
part of the 9,000 to which Mr. Burnette 
is referring, but it is a start. 

There are proposals to build Indian 
schools elsewhere, and the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon supports them. There 
is a proposal to build an Indian school 
in Alaska that will cost several times 
per seat what the school at Tongue Point 
would cost. I am supporting the school 
in Alaska, and shall continue to support 
it, in spite of the fact that the Senator 
from Alaska, on the Appropriations 
Committee, is not giving me support for 
this school. I do not want his support 
on any trade basis. I want support on 
the merits. He supports a meritorious 
school, and so do I. 

I am shocked by this attitude in re- 
gard to meeting the needs of Indian stu- 
dents in this country. 

I return to the letter. Because I have 
digressed from it, I shall ask that the 
entire letter be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. The 
letter continues: 

Much of this is due to the fact that in 
1954 the Bureau of Indian Affairs began 
placing Navajo children in boarding schools 
throughout the country. The Navajo chil- 
dren never enjoyed the opportunity of edu- 
cation up until 1954. 


Let me say to the chairman of the 
committee that some of the Navajo In- 
dian children go to the Chemawa Indian 
school at Salem, Oreg. 

I have not seen any proposal from the 
chairman of the committee or a member 
of the committee to proceed to abolish 
the 19 Indian schools in this country to 
which Indians students must travel from 
across the country. 

Returning to the letter, I read: 

We urge that Congress do everything pos- 
sible to make education facilities available 
for all Indian children and the Tongue Point 
school is a major facility that must be made 
available if we are to fulfill our pledge and 
obligation of free schooling for all children 
of this country. 

We sincerely thank you for your major 
interest in the Tongue Point school and 
hope that you can convince your colleagues 
that this school facility is of major impor- 
tance in the Northwest area. 

We heartily endorse your proposal 100 
percent, 

Most sincerely, 
ROBERT BURNETTE, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. President, I have made my case 
on my first motion. I have asked for 
fair treatment—for my State, not for 
myself. I shall take care of myself with 
my colleagues in the Senate. I shall 
never ask them for fair treatment. But 
I shall ask for fair treatment for the 
people of my State. The people of my 
State are entitled to better treatment 
than the Appropriations Committee has 
given them by the recommendations 
which they have brought to the floor of 
the Senate. 

I have answered every argument of 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. The facts are against them. 
I have obtained the facts from the De- 
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partment of the Interior, from the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, and from the In- 
dian organizations themselves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in full in 
the Recorp at this point, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 23, 1964. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: On behalf of the 
Indian people of the Northwest, we urge you 
and your colleagues of the Senate to give and 
support the Tongue Point Indian School of 
Astoria, Oreg. 

We support this measure because there is 
already too many Indian children out of 
school because there are no facilities to care 
for them. The most recent statistics show 
that there are 9,000 school age Indian chil- 
dren out of school simply because there are 
no seats available. 

Much of this is due to the fact that in 1954 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs began placing 
Navajo children in boarding schools 
throughout the country. The Navajo chil- 
dren never enjoyed the opportunity of edu- 
cation up until 1954. 

We urge that Congress do everything pos- 
sible to make education facilities available 
for all Indian children and the Tongue Point 
School is a major facility that must be made 
available if we are to fulfill our pledge and 
obligation of free schooling for all children 
of this country. 

We sincerely thank you for your major 
interest in the Tongue Point School and 
hope that you can convince your colleagues 
that this school facility is of major impor- 
tance in the Northwest area. 

We heartily endorse your proposal 100 
percent. 

Most sincerely, 
ROBERT „ 
Executive Director. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just received a telegram from the mayor 
of the city of Astoria, which supports my 
position on the need for finding a Fed- 
eral use for Tongue Point, in order to 
provide Astoria with deserved economic 
relief. The telegram reads as follows: 

ASTORIA, OREG., June 23, 1964, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The city of Astoria extends its thanks for 
your continuing effort to provide a facility at 
the Tongue Point Naval Base. We extend 
our cooperation and sincerely hope that the 
utilization of the base will become a reality 
in the near future. The use of this facility 
will mean a great deal to our local economy 
which has suffered over the past several years. 

HARRY M. STEINBOCK, 
Mayor. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sincere- 
ly hope that the Senate will adopt my 
amendment. Iask for the yeas and nays, 
if enough Senators are present. Other- 
wise, I shall ask for a quorum. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. If he were present, he would 
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vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayu], the Senator from California 
[Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Symincton] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MEcHEM], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
Ton], and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr] are necessarily absent, and 
if present and voting, would each vote 
“nay”. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is detained on official business, and 
his pair has been previously announced. 

Also, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson] is detained on official business 
and if present and voting would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 11, 
nays 71, as follows: 


[No. 440 Leg.] 
YEAS—11 
Dodd Magnuson Neuberger 
Douglas McGovern Yarborough 
Hartke Morse Young, Ohio 
Inouye Nelson 
NAYS—71 

Aiken Gruening Miller 
Allott Hart Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Oss 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Beall Hill Muskie 
Bennett Holland Pell 
Bible Hruska Prouty 
B Humphrey Proxmire 
Brewster Jackson Ribicoff 
Burdick Javits Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Case Keating Smathers 
Church Kuchel Smith 
Cooper Lausche Sparkman 
Cotton Long, Mo. Stennis 

Long, La. Talmadge 
Dominick McCarthy Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Tower 
Ervin McGee Walters 
Fong McIntyre Williams, Del 
Pulbright McNamara Young, N. Dak 
Goldwater Metcalf 

NOT VOTING—18 

Bayh Engle Pastore 
Cannon Gore Pearson 
Clark Kennedy Randolph 
Dirksen Mansfield Scott 
Eastland Mechem Symington 
Edmondson Morton Williams, N.J. 


So Mr. Morse’s amendment was re- 
jected. 
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WIDOW SWINDLING 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Special Committee on Aging, of which it 
is my privilege to serve as chairman, has 
been devoting considerable attention to 
frauds and misrepresentations directed 
against senior citizens. Our work in this 
area is carried on by our Subcommittee 
on Frauds and Misrepresentations Af- 
fecting the Elderly, the chairman of 
which is the able junior Senator from 
New Jersey. Under Senator WILLIAMS’ 
aggressive leadership, this subcommit- 
tee has held several hearings and more 
hearings are planned for the next few 
weeks and months. 

These hearings have shown the im- 
portance of publicizing the methods 
used in such heartless exploitation of 
America’s seniors. To the extent that 
these schemes can be exposed, potential 
victims are alerted and helped to pro- 
tect themselves against them. 

An excellent article on this subject 
appeared in the February 2, 1964, issue 
of the Parade magazine. It is entitled 
“A Heartless and Growing Racket— 
Widow Swindling.” It was written by 
Mrs. Margo Tupper, a former resident of 
the State I am privileged to represent 
here. In order that some senior citizens 
who did not see this article when it ap- 
peared in Parade may read it and be 
warned, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A HEARTLESS AND GROWING RACKET: Wow 
SWINDLING 
(By Margo Tupper) 

One of the most scandalous and contempti- 
ble of the con games being practiced today 
is growing at an alarming rate. Its victims 
are the Nation’s 8,500,000 widows, who are 
heartlessly bilked out of sums ranging from 
a few dollars to a lifetime’s savings by an 
ever-growing army of swindlers. 

The situation has become so serious that 
postal inspectors from all over the United 
States gathered recently behind closed doors 
in Washington to decide how to cope with it. 

According to the Post Office Department, 
complaints which in 1959 were in the hun- 
dreds today number way up in the thou- 
sands. An examination of the records 
show that of the cases filling the files of 
the Special Senate Committee on Aging and 
the Federal Postal Inspection Service, more 
than 60 percent involve widows. 

Senator GEORGE A. SMATHERS, Democrat, of 
Florida, chairman of the Committee on 
Aging, estimates that widow-gypping brings 
in some $100 million annually. “In many 
cases widows have been left with substantial 
amounts of property,” says Senator SMaTH- 
ERS. "They can be easily located, simply by 
reading the obituary pages. Because they 
are lonely and in need of affection—and have 
little if any business experience—they make 
an easy target for the wily con man.” 

Says Chief Postal Inspector H. B. Montague, 
“The person who makes a practice of cheat- 
ing widows is the lowest of the low and must 
be brought to justice.” 

There are at least a thousand different ways 
of gypping widows. The funeral is hardly 
over before the first of the sharpies move in— 
usually tradesmen claiming that the deceased 
husband had ordered, and not paid for, a 
present for his wife, ranging from a piece of 
costume jewelry to an expensive fur coat. 
More virulent, however, are the long-term 
swindlers, who seize on the widow’s yearning 
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for income or companionship to cheat her 
over a period of years. 

The most extensive of their schemes is the 
fraudulent “work at home” come-on. This 
swindle, which is also often directed at other 
lonely persons, usually begins with an en- 
ticing ad. “Are you interested in making 
from $8 to $20 a week?” it reads. “Work at 
home in your spare time. No selling.” 

The victim is often persuaded to buy an 
expensive piece of equiment, such as a sew- 
ing or knitting machine, with the promise 
that the product she turns out will be pur- 
chased by the company. But, on the pre- 
text that the product does not meet the 
company’s standards, the finished articles 
are rejected. When she becomes disillu- 
sioned and wants to quit the whole thing, she 
finds that her contract has been sold to a 
finance company and she has to pay, with- 
out recourse. 


PROFITS ARE ENORMOUS 


For example, the Strick-Matador Corp. of 
Buffalo, N.Y., was charged by the Post Office 
Department with being the instigator of a 
nationwide plot whereby knitting machines, 
imported for about $40, were sold through 
dealers to widows and others for $550, in- 
cluding finance charges. Since purchasers 
realized little or nothing from their invest- 
ment, they were swindled out of more than 
$5 million. 

The king of the work-at-home swindlers, 
before he was tripped up by postal inspec- 
tors, was Nels Irwin, operating out of Los 
Angeles. With the help of his 80-year-old 
stepfather and another associate, Irwin ex- 
tracted some $3 million from his victims. 

While work-at-home schemes prey upon 
the widow with little income, the dance 
studio racket swindles the more prosperous. 
Widows by the hundreds are waltzing and 
mamboing their way to the poorhouse. 

They are sweet-talked, charmed and hum- 
bugged into signing almost unbelievable 
agreements. Kenneth B. Wilson, president 
of the National Better Business Bureau, Inc., 
cited the case of a 71-year-old widow who 
mortgaged her home to make the final pay- 
ment to a dance studio on a number of 
“lifetime” memberships totaling $32,000. 
She bought one membership while in a hos- 
pital with a knee injury which made it 
doubtful that she would ever walk again, 
let alone dance. 

Some dance studios even sponsor parties 
at the home of the widow, who pays all ex- 
penses. The real purpose of the party is to 
give dance instructors, who are primarily 
salesmen, a chance to induce her friends to 
become lifetime members with a promise of 
parties and companionship for the rest of 
their lives. 

Widows also are setups for fraudulent 
land schemes. Land which is worthless or 
nearly so is often advertised as ideal for 
building homes. Widows who want to in- 
vest their savings in land for speculative 
Purposes or simply to build a home for 
themselves all too frequently find them- 
selves the owners of costly but useless 
property. The sale of Florida real estate, 
which at high tide might be 2 feet under 
water, has become something of a national 
joke. Yet as recently as September 1962, a 
real estate promoter was sentenced to 8 years 
imprisonment for falsely advertising swamp- 
lands in the Florida Everglades as desirable 
building sites. 

Today the land swindlers have moved 
their operations to the great Southwest, 
where millions of acres of arid desert land 
remain unsold. Walter F. Mondale, At- 
torney General of Minnesota, told the Com- 
mittee on Aging that widows and other 
elderly people are being sold lots “situated 
somewhere in the Arizona or Nevada desert, 
miles from other communities and at a 
price which may run as high as 30 times the 
actual value of the land.” 
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Other rackets in full swing are medical 
quackery, matrimonial clubs and phony 
charities. 

Cora Galenti Smith, self-styled beauty 
scientist of Los Angeles, was found guilty 
last year on two counts of mail fraud regard- 
ing a facial rejuvenation process. Her magic 
formula was nothing more than a strong 
solution of carbolic acid, and numerous vic- 
tims, many of them widows, were permanent- 
ly scarred and horribly disfigured. 

Hilmer E. Barnes, of Clarinda, Iowa, is now 
serving a 10-year stretch for obtaining $16,- 
000 from widows in four different States. 
Misrepresenting his family background, fi- 
nancial condition, education, and age, he in- 
duced women to correspond with him and 
agree to marry him. The indictment stated 
that Barnes got the women to give him 
money as a loan to establish a business or 
through blackmail, by threatening them with 
pictures which had supposedly been taken 
in compromising situations. 


CHECKS FOR THE DISABLED 


Last July, a wealthy widow of Delaplane, 
Va., was fleeced out of $31,000 by two men 
claiming to represent a fictitious organiza- 
tion for disabled Korean war veterans. After 
donating $6,000 she was prevailed upon a few 
days later to write a check for $12,500 for 
construction of a building in which to re- 
habilitate veterans. Soon after cashing that 
check the con men phoned the widow and 
told her they had spilled ink on it and asked 
her to send them another. She did so, but 
her chauffeur became suspicious and called 
bank officials. They called the police and 
the men were arrested. All the widow got 
out of the deal was a bronze statue inscribed, 
“From the boys.” 

To protect against such cases of mail fraud, 
the Post Office Department is seeking 
strengthened laws. It is augmenting its staff 
of 75 inspectors with 25 more, who will con- 
centrate exclusively on mail frauds involving 
widows. 

One major difficulty is getting swindled 
persons to cooperate in prosecution. ‘“Wid- 
ows scream to high heaven about a fraud in- 
volving a few dollars, but it is most difficult 
to get them to testify when thousands of 
dollars are at stake,” says William F. Calla- 
han, Director of the Mail Fraud Investiga- 
tions Division of the U.S. Post Office. “It’s 
largely a matter of pride and fear that ridi- 
cule at having been taken for a sucker will 
ruin their community standing.” 

Mr. Callahan gives this advice to widows: 
“If you feel that you have been a victim of 
a swindle, have lost money or property 
through deceit, always consider whether the 
mails have been used in any way as part of 
the deal. If letters or post cards were used, 
if any correspondence took place between 
you and the other person or firm, the Federal 
mail fraud law may have been violated and 
the Government will investigate. Bring all 
details to the attention of your postmaster 
who will contact the postal inspector for 
you.” 


HOW MUCH FOREIGN AID IS 
NECESSARY? 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
when the Senate takes up the Foreign 
Assistance Act, the principal question 
will be how much aid is necessary to 
stimulate growth and stability in under- 
developed countries. Yet, I hope that 
this year we will give full recognition to 
the unique good will enjoyed by our Na- 
tion—good will that is, in part, traceable 
to our foreign aid program. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
excellent editorial on this subject from 
the Columbia Missourian be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Columbia (Mo.) Missourian, 
June 9, 1964] 


Arp RETURN 


Many Americans are sometimes smug and 
self-satisfied about foreign aid, always 
putting it in the category of international 
charity. Yet money and materials are now 
coming back to us from governments and 
private citizens abroad. 

These returns are contributions to honor 
the late President Kennedy. They will be 
used to help erect the Kennedy Memorial 
Library, build the Kennedy Cultural Center, 
provide scholarships in Kennedy’s name, and 
create a Kennedy memorial in England. 

French Government officials have con- 
tributed $100,000 for the library, to be built 
near the campus of Harvard University in 
Boston. Venezuela also has contributed 
$100,000 for this purpose. French citizens, 
meanwhile, have started a drive for addi- 
tional funds, and a similar drive is being 
conducted in Germany. 

Italy has sent a large amount of marble 
for use in the Cultural Center, to be built 
in Washington, D.C. 

The British are creating Kennedy scholar- 
ships to Harvard, and to Radcliffe College 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, both in Boston. Britain also has 
set aside an acre of Runnymede, site of the 
signing of the Magna Carta, as the place for 
building a Kennedy memorial. 

Somehow these actions seem to call for 
some degree of humility and gratitude from 
Americans, They show, in essence, that the 
United States was fortunate to have as Presi- 
dent a man who could become such a symbol 
of hope and freedom to our foreign friends. 


ACTION ON CIGARETTE FRONT 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee today began hearings 
on various House measures, similar to 
my own in the Senate, dealing with 
cigarettes, particularly centering on the 
proposals of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare concerning ciga- 
rettes, disease, and education. My testi- 
mony before the House committee em- 
phasized my view that Congress, either 
directly or by implication, should do 
nothing which would obstruct or impede 
the implementation of these agency 
programs. 

This morning the New York Times car- 
ried two items of special and timely sig- 
nificance to this issue. I was pleased to 
note that the editorial strongly supports 
the view that the Federal Government 
has the main responsibility to inform the 
public about the dangers in smoking. 
The editorial also wisely reminds the 
reader that following the expected pro- 
mulgation by the FTC of the labeling re- 
quirement of cigarette packages, several 
other avenues of education remain open 
to the administration and should not be 
neglected. 

The news article reviews some of the 
issues raised at the current meeting of 
the house of delegates of the American 
Medical Association. Several of the 
State medical society delegations sub- 
mitted resolutions urging that the AMA 
strengthen and clarify its stand on the 
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hazards of cigarette smoking. One of 
the resolutions from the California dele- 
gation of the association expressed seri- 
ous misgivings about the acceptance by 
the AMA of the $10 million from the 
tobacco interests to conduct research on 
the effects of cigarette smoking. My 
colleagues in the Senate will be inter- 
ested to note that resolutions on smoking 
and health came from the delegations 
from California, Wisconsin, Florida, 
Texas, Illinois, New Jersey, Washington, 
Colorado, and Oregon. 

Mr. President, 2 weeks ago the Surgeon 
General, Luther L. Terry, addressed the 
National Conference on Smoking and 
Youth. He challenged the conference 
with this theme: 


If this generation of children and youth 
takes up smoking, as they assuredly will un- 
less they are convinced otherwise, millions 
of them in later years will suffer needless 
illness and disability, and will die before 
their time. 


What an indictment of this generation 
of adults if it stands by and does noth- 
ing but mumble incantations about the 
necessity of more definitive research. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles from the New York Times and 
the text of the Surgeon General's address 
be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 23, 1964] 
INACTION ON CIGARETTES 


Surgeon General Luther L. Terry is under- 
standably annoyed at the lull in the anti- 
smoking campaign. He has criticized the 
American Medical Association’s report on 
cigarette smoking as weak and weasel-word- 
ed—a judgment reflected in several critical 
resolutions submitted to the AMA itself by 
delegates to its current convention. Dr. 
Terry has also attacked the tobacco indus- 
try’s demand that action await additional 
research. He is all for stepping up efforts 
to find out “how cigarette smoking produces 
lung cancer, bronchitis, and other diseases,” 
but he points out there is no need for fur- 
ther examination to determine whether cig- 
arette smoking is a health hazard. As far 
as Dr. Terry is concerned, the advisory re- 
port leaves no doubt that smoking is harm- 
ful to health. 

The Surgeon General has more than his 
own committee's definitive report to confirm 
his judgment, Studies by the American 
Cancer Society, the American Heart Asso- 
ciation and official groups abroad all under- 
line the link between tobacco and early 
death. Smoking is not the only cause, but it 
is a proved, identifiable killer that must be 
subject to greater control. 

Effective action has been stalled because 
the administration and Congress have failed 
to press for reasonable curbs, The report 
to the Surgeon General called on the Gov- 
ernment to take “appropriate remedial ac- 
tion,” but the cigarette industry itself seems 
more interested in policing measures than 
Washington. It has at least proposed an 
advertising code and appointed former Gov- 
ernor Meyner of New Jersey to administer 
it. 

The Federal Government, as we have often 
observed, has the main responsibility to in- 
form the public about the dangers in smok- 
ing. The Federal Trade Commission should 
soon bring out its own code for cigarette 
advertising, and the administration should 
follow with other measures to alert the pub- 
lic to the risks involved. 
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[From the New York Times, June 23, 1964] 
FR AMA STAND on TOBACCO URGED—GROUP 
ASKED To STRENGTHEN AND CLARIFY ITS 
POSITION ON SMOKING HAZARDS— MEDICAL 
Costs RISING—REPORT AT CONVENTION 
SHOWS INCREASE OF 136 PERCENT IN Ex- 

PENSES SINCE 1935 

(By Harold M. Schmeck, Jr.) 

San Prancisco, June 22.—Twelve of the 
seventy-two resolutions submitted today for 
consideration by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s house of delegates related to prob- 
lems of smoking and health. 

Most of the resolutions, from State medi- 
cal society delegations, urged that the as- 
sociation strengthen and clarify its stand on 
the hazards of smoking, particularly cigarette 
smoking. Many of the resolutions cited the 
report of the U.S, Surgeon General’s commit- 
tee as showing dangers to health clearly as- 
sociated with smoking. 

The resolutions were referred to commit- 
tees, which will report on them later in the 
week to the house of delegates, the policy- 
making body of the association. This is the 
association’s normal procedure. Resolutions 
do not represent AMA policy until they are 
accepted by the house of delegates. 

The house is meeting at the Fairmont 
Hotel here in connection with the associa- 
tion’s 113th annual convention. 


REPORT ON MEDICAL COSTS 


In another action today, a 34-year study 
of the cost of medical care was made public 
by a special commission of the association 
established in 1960. The report runs to more 
than 500 pages in four volumes. Its conclu- 
sions and recommendations will not be made 
public until the winter clinical meeting of 
the medical association in Miami Beach, 
November 29 to December 2, after Congress 
adjourns. 

The commission's chairman, Dr. David B. 
Allman of Atlantic City, said the report indi- 
cated a rise of 136 percent in the price of 
medical services and goods since 1935, against 
a rise of 123 percent in general prices for all 
goods and services during the same period. 

In addition to the resolutions on smoking, 
a supplementary report submitted to the 
medical association board of trustees was 
devoted to this subject. The report said the 
American Medical Association had for many 
years “recognized the serious health hazards 
associated with cigarette smoking.” 

The report cited a recently published pam- 
phlet— Smoking: Facts You Should 
Know’’—as evidence of the association’s ed- 
ucational effort on smoking. 

The pamphlet has been criticized by per- 
sons who believe it does not state the case 
against smoking vigorously. The pamphlet 
lists prominently among the hazards of 
smoking the fire hazard of smoking in bed. 

The resolution submitted by the Vermont 
delegation said the pamphlet did not give 
sufficient warning of the danger of ciga- 
rette smoking. 

One of three resolutions by the California 
delegation said “serious misgivings have been 
expressed by many physicians and segments 
of the public as a result of the acceptance 
by the AMA-ERF (American Medical Associa- 
tion-Education and Research Foundation) 
of a large sum of money to conduct research 
on the effects of cigarette smoking.” 

Last February, the association announced 
that it had accepted $10 million from six 
Major tobacco companies for such research. 

Resolutions on smoking and health also 
came from Wisconsin, Florida, Texas, Il- 
linois, New Jersey, Washington, Colorado, 
and Oregon. 

Other resolutions today covered a broad 
spectrum of topics, including civil rights, 
medical education, and the relationship be- 
tween government and medicine. 
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[From the New York Times, June 23, 1964] 
INDUSTRY’S CODE CLEARED 

WASHINGTON, June 22.—The Justice De- 
partment cleared the way today for the 
cigarette industry to go ahead with its plans 
to impose voluntary industrywide restric- 
tion on cigarette advertising. 

Assistant Attorney General William M. 
Orrick, Jr., head of the Department's Anti- 
trust Division, gave the industry formal as- 
surance that he would not bring criminal 
antitrust action against companies that ad- 
here to the voluntary advertising code. 

Justice Department clearance was the last 
remaining barrier to formal adoption of the 
code by the industry. The Tobacco In- 
stitute, which represents the major ciga- 
rette makers, announced earlier this month 
that Robert B. Meyner, former Governor of 
New Jersey, had been chosen as administra- 
tor of the code, with authority to impose 
fines of up to $100,000 on violators. 

The code, prepared after the Surgeon 
General’s report on smoking, is aimed large- 
ly at eliminating from cigarette advertising 
all appeals to young people and intimations 
that cigarette smoking is “essential to so- 
cial prominence, distinction, success, or 
sexual attraction.” 

ADDRESS 1 By LUTHER L. TERRY, M.D., SURGEON 
GENERAL, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


On behalf of the sponsors of the Confer- 
ence on Smoking and Youth, of which the 
Public Health Service is proud to be one, I 
want to welcome you to this meeting and to 
thank each of you for coming. 

All of you are now familiar with the overall 
judgment of the advisory committee on 
smoking and health: “Cigarette smoking is 
a health hazard of sufficient importance in 
the United States to warrant appropriate 
remedial action.” 

Perhaps some of you have heard or read 
the thoughtful statement of Dr. Edward R. 
Annis, the president of the American Medi- 
cal Association: “Smoking is the greatest sin- 
gle producer of preventable disease with 
which I have dealt in 25 years of practice.” 

Here we have cigarette smoking charac- 
terized as “a health hazard” and a major 
“producer of preventable disease.” 

These are familiar terms to health agen- 
cies. To the health officer, they call to mind 
the standard approaches of preventive medi- 
cine and the tested public health procedures 
that are applied routinely when we are deal- 
ing with a traditional disease. But cigarette 
smoking is a health hazard of a peculiar kind 
with complex features outside the usual orbit 
of public health. 

The youth of this country—like the rest of 
us—are exposed to smokers everywhere, to 
hard and soft sells for smoking, and to a 
ceaseless reiteration—that almost everybody 
smokes cigarettes. 

This social transmission of smoking to the 
young goes on incessantly, every day of the 
year, in virtually every part of every commu- 
nity. All of society shares in it, either as 
unwitting models and teachers, or as passive 
supporters of films, radio, television, maga- 
zines, and so on, that regularly present cig- 
arette smoking as the thing that most peo- 
ple do. 

Cigarette smoking is therefore different 
from other health hazards. Smoking and 
youth is a problem of the whole commu- 
nity—of every agency and organization con- 
cerned in any way with the welfare and well- 
being of children and youth. This is why I 
am so genuinely glad you are all here. 


National Conference on Cigarette Smok- 
ing and Youth, Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
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Cigarette smoking is a deeply rooted na- 
tional habit, with consequences not only to 
health but with complex social, psychologi- 
cal, and economic implications. We in the 
health and youth organizations are well 
aware of them; we are united here because 
we share a major concern in this matter— 
the health and well-being of American youth. 

None of us is about to be misled by the 
half-truth that we need more research 
before we can take action. Certainly 
we need more research, and through gov- 
ernment, the voluntary agencies, and the 
tobacco industry, a great deal of research is 
now going on. There will be even more in 
the immediate future. But the research is 
to learn how cigarette smoking produces lung 
cancer, bronchitis, and other diseases, not 
whether it produces them. On that part of 
the question, the facts are now in, and no 
reasonable person should dispute that cig- 
arette smoking is a serious health hazard. 

The history of scientific interest in the cig- 
arette-health relationship can be divided 
into four stages. 

The period before 1930, when only a hand- 
ful of reports considered cigarettes at all, 
might be called the era of complacency; from 
1930 to 1940, the era of suspicion; from 1940 
to 1950, the era of exploration; from 1950 to 
January 11, 1964, the era of confirmation. 

The Advisory Committee on Smoking and 
Health, which examined the evidence and 
reached a unanimous verdict, was a scien- 
tific jury. 

The unanimity of judgment effectively 
ends the period of exploration. 

Now we are entering the next phase, which 
I hope will in fact be an era of action. 

I call it an “era” deliberately—to empha- 
size that a quick campaign will not do the 
job. Each of the other stages took at least 
10 years. To change a nation’s smoking 
habits, we must think in terms of a program 
of 10 years plus. 

I will not impose on your hospitality to use 
this platform for a detailed report on Public 
Health Service activities and plans. But I 
can assure you that we intend to practice as 
well as preach. 

As soon as I received the report of the 
Advisory Committee, I assured the American 
Public Health Association, the American 
Cancer Society, the American Heart Associa- 
tion, and the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, as well as others, of the interest of the 
Public Health Service is cooperating with 
them in every possible way. 

Many of the voluntary organizations here 
today, as well as Government agencies and 
professional groups, were represented at a 
first planning conference in Washington in 
February. At that time we all saw that joint 
action was the broad highway we would have 
to take. Since that time we have been in 
repeated touch with each other, and in the 
weeks immediately ahead we hope that a 
formal organization can be established to 
strengthen and give impetus to a full-scale 
campaign directed at informing and driving 
home to the people of this Nation, particu- 
larly the young, the established health 
hazard of cigarette smoking. 

In releasing the report on smoking and 
health, we sought maximum press coverage 
so that the essential message of this scien- 
tific document would be brought home to 
every American. To judge from our moun- 
tain of press clippings, little else appeared in 
the newspapers of the world on the weekend 
of January 11 and 12. We wanted maximum 
impact, and we got it. 

But that was just the beginning. Because 
personal health decisions usually depend on 
what the doctor thinks, we sent a copy of 
the report to every physician in the United 
States. So far, the Public Health Service has 
distributed well over a quarter of a million 
copies to professional organizations, medical 
schools and students, editors and writers, and 
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many other interested groups; and the report 
continues to be a best seller at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

To get some precise ideas on professional 
reactions to the report, and whether physi- 
cians’ minds and attitudes have been changed 
by it, we expect soon to be sending out a 
questionnaire to a representative number of 
physicians. We also intend to assess the re- 
actions of medical educators, students, and 
other professional groups. 

For baseline data and as a background for 
planning our programs, we are working to- 
ward an additional group of surveys. The 
Public Health Service’s Division of Chronic 
Diseases and the National Center for Health 
Statistics, are planning a continuing analysis 
of the amount and distribution of smoking. 
Since age of the smoker will be one of the 
parameters, this survey will provide basic 
trend data for all programs on smoking and 
youth. Any data we collect, of course, will 
be available to all of you. The same applies 
to our coming studies of morbidity trends 
among smokers and nonsmokers, as well as 
to other data-collecting projects now under 
consideration. 

Various kinds of clinics are in operation 
for habitual smokers who would like to 
break the habit. We hope to evaluate some 
of the methods used, compare their effective- 
ness, and perhaps identify those elements 
that induce people to give up smoking—and 
more important—that prevent backsliding. 

We have just completed and have begun 
evaluating a 4-week course for Public Health 
Service personnel who would like to control 
their cigarette consumption without neces- 
sarily giving it up completely. The first re- 
sults were most gratifying—they usually 
are—but we will need some time to measure 
the real effectiveness of the method that was 
used. 

You will be interested, I am sure, in a kit 
of materials on smoking and health that 
we are assembling for the guidance of physi- 
cians, health workers, and others in leader- 
ship positions, It consists of selected leaflets 
of various organizations, reprints, a bibliog- 
raphy of films and other background ma- 
terials. 

From time to time I have mentioned our 
plan to establish a Public Health Service 
Clearinghouse on Smoking and Health, The 
planning to date has been done by existing 
staff, mostly on a part-time basis, and it 
is quite evident that an effective clearing- 
house cannot be manned without substan- 
tial, additional resources. 

These, very briefly, represent some of the 
activities of the Public Health Service since 
the release of the report. There has, of 
course, been much activity on other fronts. 

All of the voluntary health agencies repre- 
sented here today have intensified their work 
in the area of smoking and health in recent 
months, Your representatives are here and 
will, I am sure, speak for themselves. 

To describe the various antismoking ac- 
tivities in the States would take the rest 
of the day. I know that some of them— 
California, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, to 
cite a few examples—are moving rapidly. 
Others need help. 

Through our regional offices, the Public 
Health Service last month undertook a quick 
survey of these State activities. Many have 
formed interagency committees, have dis- 
tributed or are preparing publications, and 
are supporting smoking clinics. Many have 
conducted or have scheduled statewide con- 
ferences on smoking and health. In the 
State of Washington, for example, the Gov- 
ernor has called a major conference for mid- 
June. 

This is only a small sample. Even this 
abbreviated list may seem impressive—until 
you look at the dimensions of the job ahead. 
I hope that no one in this room underesti- 
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mates the complexity of trying to dissuade 
a whole generation of teenagers from start- 
ing cigarette smoking or to get several mil- 
lion young smokers to stop. 

But this is the real task before us—to 
eliminate or greatly reduce cigarette smok- 
ing among youth. As we approach this 
task I remind you, as I must often remind 
myself, not to confuse activity with results. 

This obliges us to learn and apply every 
scientific finding or reasonable inference 
about the smoking habit. To prevent or 
cure smoking, we must ask the right ques- 
tions and be sure we are using the best vali- 
dated answers. Why do youngsters start 
smoking? Why do they become habitual 
smokers? 

These are two separate questions. The 
known factors that induce young people to 
smoke their first cigarettes vary with each 
smoker: curiosity, the desire to imitate and 
be identified with older children and adults, 
to be considered more masculine or feminine, 
or as a gesture of rebellion against adult 
authority. Since they start smoking for 
a variety of reasons, it would seem obvi- 
ous that no single approach or technique of 
discussion will work with everybody. We 
have insufficient knowledge. 

Neophyte smokers become habitual smok- 
ers for a different variety of reasons. Start- 
ing with one or two cigarettes a week, they 
slowly increase the frequency until the act 
of smoking becomes associated with other 
habitual activities, such as drinking cof- 
fee, joining a group of people, talking on the 
phone, and so on. Every smoker forms 
these associations, which become increas- 
ingly powerful. Thus the youth who may 
have smoked his first cigarette to appear 
grown up is unable to break the habit when 
he becomes grown up. 

It has been estimated that the two-pack- 
a-day smoker lifts a cigarette to his mouth 
and puffs nearly 120,000 times a year. I 
can think of no other voluntary act that 
so many people do so often. Apart from 
other explanations of smoking—such as 
nicotine or psychological dependence—it is 
small wonder that anything learned so thor- 
oughly becomes so difficult a habit to break. 

I believe we should be aware of the person 
who insists he knows the “real” reason that 
people smoke cigarettes. Since they smoke 
for different reasons, or to fill different needs, 
we also need to beware of the person who 
thinks he knows the one sure preventive or 
the one sure cure. Here, too, we labor under 
an insufficiency of knowledge. 

One note of optimism can be sounded: it 
would appear that every reasonable appeal or 
technique succeeds with some of the people 
some of the time. We must, therefore, be 
diverse in method, imaginative in devising 
new methods, and rigorous in evaluating 
them all, 

In approaching youth, I would like to in- 
ject two cautionary notes which were ex- 
pressed at the Children’s Bureau Conference 
in May. In the first place, youngsters seem 
to resent and reject criticism of the teenage 
smoker. This suggests that educational 
efforts that ridicule the young cigarette 
smoker or present him as a figure of con- 
tempt will alienate many nonsmoking teen- 
agers as well as the cigarette smokers them- 
selves. 

In the second place, many young people 
will consistently resist bombardment with 
so-called special-interest materials. As one 
youngster said “After a while we get as fed 
up with this as with TV commercials. We 
tune our ears off.” I suspect they need to be 
convinced that we are less interested in can- 
cer or bronchitis than we are in them. To 
do so, will take some doing. 

One of the major tasks and opportunities 
of this conference is to agree on some guide- 
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lines. You will need to explore the most 
acceptable ways of giving youth the facts 
about cigarette smoking and its general 
threat to their health and well-being. You 
will also be looking into ways of informing 
and motivating teachers and parents. 

In this long-range campaign, where is the 
best starting point—how best may we begin 
this combined operation against cigarette 
smoking? Where should we concentrate our 
efforts and resources for the greatest long- 
term results? What is the proper role of 
the Nation’s schools and colleges, the youth 
organizations, the medical and dental pro- 
fessions, and of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments? 

Most of the organizations represented 
here have considered these and similar ques- 
tions from their own points of view. I doubt 
that any single organization can have mus- 
tered the broad experience and breadth of 
vision that reside in this conference as a 
whole. I know you will make the most of 
this opportunity during the next 2 days, and 
thereafter. when you return to your own 
organizations and communities and put the 
recommendations of this conference to work. 

To counteract the ubiquitous social con- 
tagion of smoking, to give our children ade- 
quate exposure to influences against smok- 
ing, will require effort and resources from 
all of us. Every health agency, every school, 
every youth organization and youth-serving 
organization has a great responsibility to 
bring the message to youth and to bring it 
to them repeatedly. 

Your organizations reach into every corner 
of every community. You represent the ma- 
jority voice of our society—the parents, the 
schools, the churches, major health organiza- 
tions, and every major youth group and 
youth-serving group. You have the strength 
and numbers to make your voice heard, in 
order that youth everywhere will read you 
loud and clear. 

You also have the incentive. In the United 
States, as well as some other countries, the 
middle third of the 20th century has wit- 
nessed an explosive epidemic of deaths from 
certain diseases. The toll of death and disa- 
bility rises sharply every year and the peak 
is not in sight. We now know that cigarette 
smoking is a major effective cause of this 
epidemic, 

If this generation of children and youth 
takes up smoking, as they assuredly will un- 
less they are convinced otherwise, millions 
of them in later years will suffer needless ill- 
ness and disability, and will die before their 
time. 

I ask you in all earnestness, can this gen- 
eration of adults stand idly by and let this 
preventable mass tragedy unfold? 

This is the big question. May I wish you 
all success in making a real beginning toward 
a real answer. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATORS NOW SERV- 
ING WHO AUTHORED GI BILL 20 
YEARS AGO 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
rise today in commemoration of the 20th 
anniversary of the World War II GI bill. 
In doing so, I would like to pay tribute 
to those Members of the 78th Congress 
whose wisdom prompted our Govern- 
ment to make one of the best invest- 
ments in its future, dollar for dollar, that 
we have ever made. In particular, I 
would like to single out seven of our pres- 
ent Senate colleagues who were among 
the sponsors of this foresighted bill 20 
years ago. To the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], the senior 
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Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hutz], the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp], and the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], I would like to commend their faith 
in our young veterans by cosponsoring 
the original GI bill. 

Yesterday, as I invited the Members of 
this great legislative body to repledge our 
faith in our young servicemen by invest- 
ing in their future educational oppor- 
tunities, I was greatly pleased by the 
statements made by the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], as 
they rose in support of the now pending 
cold war GI bill. I share the views of 
these two Senators that this bill is an in- 
vestment not only in the potential of our 
young people, but also in basic human 
values; and the unemployment rolls to- 
day demonstrate the necessity for the 
enactment of this bill. 

Mr. President, I am proud to join with 
these two able Senators in pledging my 
faith in our young cold war veterans and 
their future, and in placing myself in 
their company and the other Senators 
who comprise the 39 cosponsors of S. 5, 
the cold war GI bill. I only ask that this 
body follow the tradition of the 78th 
Congress so that 20 years hence, we can 
be proud of the accomplishments brought 
about by the passage of this worthy legis- 
lation. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10433) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the Inte- 
rior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 10433) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon, and that the 
Presiding Officer appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BYRD of 
West Virginia, Mr. McGee, Mr. MUNDT, 
and Mr. Younc of North Dakota confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recor at this point a statement 
prepared by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HARRISON A. WIL- 
LIAMS, JR., IN SUPPORT OF FUNDS APPROVED 
BY THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE FOR A 
SEA CLAM RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I strongly support the committee’s action 
in adding to the bill $230,000 to initiate a 
survey and research program for the surf or 
sea clam. 

The surf clam industry started only 25 
years ago, with one boat's harvest of 100 
bushels of clams. Today it is a $25 million 
industry which has been increasing at the 
rate of 6 percent a year. In 1962, 1,500,000 
bushels of surf clams were processed. The 
industry produces clam chowder, chopped 
clams, minced clams, clam stew, calm sauce, 
and clam juice. 

There is a very considerable investment in 
boats and factories for processing and manu- 
facturing, and the industry creates employ- 
ment not only directly in its boats and 
factories, but also indirectly for other indus- 
tries through its use of trucking and rail- 
roads, its purchase of cans, cartons, machin- 
ery and other items. There are 1,200 
employees working in the industry’s plants 
and on its boats. About three-quarters of the 
industry’s activity is centered in New Jersey, 
but the Eastern Sea Clam Packers Association 
also has members in New York, Delaware and 
Maine. 

This growing industry now faces a crisis, 
and in fact industry representatives estimate 
that presently harvested areas may be used 
up by the fall of this year or months there- 
after. This is not due to depletion of the 
beds by overharvesting, or failure to use 
proper conservation practices. It all results 
from our lack of biological knowledge of this 
species of clam. 

The industry has already been cooperat- 
ing to the fullest extent with the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries. Last year a vessel 
and crew were furnished to the Bureau for 
exploratory fishing operations for surf clams. 
This was under a cooperative research agree- 
ment with the Eastern Sea Clam Packers 
Committee of the Oyster Institute of North 
America. Through February of this year the 
Bureau had spent about $6,000 while the in- 
dustry contribution has been $10,000. This 
original agreement has been completed and 
a new agreement for additional exploration 
went into effect several months ago. This 
effort will be for $25,000, of which the Bu- 
reau’s share will be $10,000 and the indus- 
try's $15,000. The study is designed to find 
new areas of sea clams in commercial abun- 
dance. 

This work is not the answer to the situa- 
tion, however, since it is merely an emergency 
stopgap effort and will not solve the long- 
range problem. What is desperately needed 
is the research program which the Bureau 
has planned, with projects on (1) the life 
history and growth and (2) the population 
distribution and dynamics of the sea clam. 
We are completely ignorant of information 
on their spawning, development, growth, and 
mortality. 

One of the basic problems, according to 
biologists at the Bureau, is the inherent in- 
stability of most shellfish grounds. In the 
case of surf clams, this is complicated by the 
fact that they are not gathered in bays and 
estuaries along our coasts, as other clams, 
but in the ocean. They live in depths rang- 
ing from 30 to 200 feet. The Bureau’s biol- 
ogists say that the surf clam resource of the 
middle Atlantic coast may cover an area 
more extensive than the present extent of 
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the fishery. But as yet we do not know 
where the present beds originated, or where 
the surf clam population is located during 
its estimated 18- to 20-year life span. 

Research to date has concentrated on meas- 
urements of development to the spawning 
stage and growth of laboratory held clams 
and from samples of the commercial catch. 
The commercial jet dredge was found to be 
size selective, so a new dredge was designed 
for more adequate biological samples and is 
being built. Methods for tagging or mark- 
ing surf clams are also under study, so that 
a direct means of measuring growth and 
death rates on commercial beds would be 
possible. 

It is evident that we are at the very be- 
ginning in seeking knowledge of the life his- 
tory of the surf clam, and I urge approval 
of the committee’s addition of $230,000 to 
make possible the initiation of this crucial 
study of this important resource. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of two 
measures on the Legislative Calendar to 
which there is no objection, and that 
at the appropriate place explanations of 
the measures may be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF PREVAILING WAGE 
SECTION OF THE DAVIS-BACON 
ACT, FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT, AND 
NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 932, H.R. 
6041. The bill has been cleared with 
the minority leadership. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
6041) to amend the prevailing wage sec- 
tion of the Davis-Bacon Act and related 
sections of the Federal Airport Act and 
the National Housing Act. 

Mr. BARTLETT. This bill is one I 
have long supported, and is similar to 
one I cosponsored, S. 450. I prepared 
for delivery on the Senate floor a speech 
supporting the bill, and discussing other 
needed Davis-Bacon amendments. 

Mr. President, in 1931 Congress passed 
the Davis-Bacon Act, a measure designed 
to insure that the wages paid by Federal 
construction contractors would be com- 
mensurate with those prevailing in sim- 
iliar civilian occupations in the area 
where the construction was taking place. 

Thus was the policy established that 
the Federal Government was not to be a 
party to the depression of local labor 
standards. The policy has since been 
reaffirmed over a dozen times through 
the inclusion of the prevailing wage con- 
cept in other laws. 

Davis-Bacon’s passage represented a 
bipartisan effort, and its support came 
from various segments of society—con- 
tractors who were being underbid by 
others paying substandard wages, local 
workmen who were being underbid by 
cheap outside labor, local communities 
suffering from unemployment. The 
Davis-Bacon Act was sorely needed, and 
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it has been generally effective. Under its 
provisions, the Department of Labor has 
determined equitable wage levels for the 
construction trades in various areas and 
has set up enforcement machinery and 
an appeals board. Certainly the act has 
helped maintain Alaska’s labor stand- 
ards and economic health, important as 
Federal projects are to the State’s con- 
struction industry and labor force. In 
fiscal 1964, for example, appropriations 
for a $4414 million military construction 
program were approved for Alaska. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Alaska budget 
contained over $6 million in construc- 
tion funds; the figure for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
was some $4 million. More could be cited. 
Davis-Bacon obviously represents an 
economic safeguard essential to Alaska’s 
welfare. 

Nonetheless, the 33 years since the 
law’s enactment have brought many 
changes in the Nation’s economic pat- 
terns and, as we might expect, these 
changes have left the legislation inade- 
quate in certain respects. One such 
change involves a new concept of 
“wages.” Davis-Bacon does not define 
its usage of the word “wages” in precise 
terms, and because of the act’s require- 
ment that wages be paid “uncondition- 
ally,” the Labor Department has not felt 
free to include in its calculations those 
fringe benefits to employees which are 
contingent in nature. “Unconditional” 
remunerations such as some vacation al- 
lowances may be included, but most 
health, welfare, pension and other guar- 
antees and programs cannot be consid- 
ered. In 1931 such indirect or deferred 
payments were almost negligible in terms 
of the total wage picture, but such is no 
longer the case. 

Fringe-benefit programs have become 
numerous and their economic role has 
become steadily more important. 

In the construction industry alone 
there are more than 4,000 welfare and 
pension funds; well over 70 percent of 
building tradesmen are covered by such 
programs. The Wall Street Journal has 
pointed out that overall payments to 
private welfare and pension funds have 
multiplied 7 times since 1946, to a record 
high of 7 percent of wage and salary 
earnings. 

It is true, as Secretary Wirtz testified 
before the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare on February 21, 1964: 

Fringe benefit plans have become an in- 
tegral part of the fabric of our modern in- 
dustrial society and that employer payments 
to these plans represents a firmly established 
wage custom and practice. 


In the Seattle area fringe benefits paid 
to building laborers represent an incre- 
ment equivalent to 9 percent of the basic 
wage. For painters and plasterers the 
figure is 8 percent, for bricklayers and 
plumbers, 7 percent. Precise figures are 
not available for Alaska—where the cost 
index is substantially higher—but we 
may assume that the relative size of 
fringe benefits is comparable to that 
computed for the State of Washington. 

Yet those responsible for administer- 
ing the Davis-Bacon Act must still op- 
erate under an antiquated concept of 
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wages. Fringe benefits cannot be in- 
cluded in their calculations. 

What is the result of this gap, this 
widening gap, in Davis-Bacon coverage? 

There has been a recurrence of the 
inequities and abuses Davis-Bacon was 
intended to eliminate. The Federal Gov- 
ernment again has become a party to the 
depression of local labor conditions. 
Contractors are in effect encouraged to 
eliminate fringe benefits. Even if they 
do not wish to do so, they are forced to 
such action by the necessity of competi- 
tive bidding and the willingness of some 
of their competitors to omit fringe bene- 
fits from their cost calculations. From 
such a depression of the wage scale stem 
other maladies: the encouragement of 
the importation of cheap outside labor 
by contractors, the growth of unemploy- 
ment in the local community, and the 
economic difficulties of both imported 
and local workers who find that their 
payments and benefits are not sufficient 
for the security of their families or ade- 
quate to the scale of living in their 
communities. 

Fortunately, the need for the inclusion 
of fringe benefits in the calculation of 
prevailing wages has received consider- 
able congressional attention. 

Numerous bills have been introduced 
to this effect in both Houses since 1955. 
Last session I cosponsored a bill (S. 450) 
which would include fringe benefits in 
Davis-Bacon calculations. A similar 
measure was introduced in the House 
(H.R. 6041) and was passed by that body 
on January 28, 1964. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare held 
hearings on the House bill and reported 
it favorably on March 17. I strongly 
advocate passage, without weakening 
amendments. 

A second shortcoming of the Davis- 
Bacon Act as it now stands is that it 
lends itself to rather narrow and eva- 
sive interpretations as to the extent of its 
coverage. Contractors and contracting 
agencies often draw a fine line between 
construction and installation. Some- 
times, for example, electrical work con- 
tracted for military installations has 
been exempted from the act's coverage 
on the grounds that it represents in- 
stallation rather than construction. 
Whatever one thinks about the legitimacy 
of such distinctions—and their evasive 
intent can hardly be masked—the fact 
remains that Davis-Bacon as it now 
stands is limited to construction con- 
tracts. 

Now, just as it makes little sense to 
guarantee the equity of rates paid by 
construction contractors if we are to al- 
low evasive interpretations, it makes lit- 
tle sense to guarantee construction 
wages if we are to allow those who con- 
tract for the maintenance of the same 
installations to pay substandard wages— 
not only without fringe benefits, but also 
below the basic wages prevailing else- 
where in the community for mainte- 
nance work. 

The same considerations that led to 
the passage of the Davis-Bacon Act re- 
quire us to extend its coverage to main- 
tenance contracts. 

The depression of local wage rates by 
Government contractors is intolerable, 
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whether the contractors in question are 
engaged in construction or in mainte- 
nance. 

Again, we in Alaska have particular 
reason to appreciate Davis-Bacon’s in- 
adequacies in this respect. A substan- 
tial portion of the operating budget of 
the military services and of other Fed- 
eral agencies in Alaska is contracted 
maintenance work—electrical, mechani- 
cal, custodial, and other services. And 
we know from experience that the pres- 
ent absence of safeguards encourages 
contractors to enlist workers at substand- 
ard wages and leads budget-conscious 
agencies to let their maintenance con- 
tracts go to such contractors. Some- 
times this leads to the importation of 
cheap outside labor; more often it has 
meant that the only persons who can af- 
ford to take maintenance jobs are those 
who have other employment and desire 
a supplementary income. 

Hence, we have the widespread prac- 
tice of “moonlighting” in Alaska, by serv- 
icemen and others. Those needing full- 
time employment do not benefit from the 
job markets the Armed Forces and the 
agencies create. Local people who des- 
perately need these maintenance jobs 
are either edged out entirely or are given 
a substandard wage when and if they are 
hired. The Federal Government again 
becomes a party to local unemployment 
and wage depression. 

Unfortunately, the need for the exten- 
sion of Davis-Bacon to maintenance jobs 
has not received the congressional atten- 
tion it deserves. Bills have been intro- 
duced in the House to this effect—H.R. 
273, H.R. 4798—but have not had hear- 
ings. Another House bill, H.R. 1678, 
would not have specifically amended 
Davis-Bacon but would have nonetheless 
provided that contractors or subcon- 
tractors doing Government maintenance 
work be paid wages commensurate with 
the wages and fringe benefits prevailing 
in the particular area, as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor. However, after 
subcommittee hearings on H.R. 1678, the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor on June 10, 1964, reported an 
altered measure, H.R. 11522. The re- 
ported bill would provide that Federal 
contractors’ “service employees” be paid 
rates comparable to those paid Federal 
employees in analogous positions. 
Maintenance workers would thus come 
under the provisions of section 202(7) 
of the Classification Act of 1949—5 
U.S.C. 1082—a representative or board 
of the contracting agency would hence 
fix an equitable rate. Such a bill 
has its difficulties. For one thing, it 
does not stress adherence to a locality’s 
prevailing wage to the extent that Davis- 
Bacon does; such adherence is naturally 
important to Alaska, with her higher 
cost of living. Furthermore, H.R. 11522 
does not provide for direct Labor De- 
partment administration. It instead al- 
lows the agencies themselves to set the 
wage levels by which their contractors 
will abide. And we know from experi- 
ence that, despite their best intentions, 
economy-minded agencies are tempted 
to tolerate a low wage scale on the part 
of their contractors, in the interest of 
obtaining inexpensive service. The 
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Labor Department occupies a more ob- 
jective posture and is subject to fewer 
pressures. Moreover, its administration 
of the present Davis-Bacon Act has been 
such as to inspire confidence. At any 
rate, I hope that when and if the House 
considers H.R. 11522 it will amend the 
bill so as to bring it in line with Davis- 
Bacon provisions and procedures. 

I have myself cosponsored a bill to 
extend Davis-Bacon to maintenance 
contracts, S. 495, introduced by the able 
senior Senator from California, Senator 
Kuchl, and cosponsored by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Minnesota, 
Senator HUMPHREY, on February 28, 
1963. The bill would simply amend the 
act so that “maintenance work on a pub- 
lic building or public work, including the 
replacement, modification, reconstruc- 
tion, and demolition thereof, shall for 
the purposes of this Act, be deemed to 
be a contract for the construction, altera- 
tion, and/or repair thereof.” The De- 
partment of Labor would see that Federal 
maintenance contracts contain the pre- 
vailing wage as a minimum wage. I 
regret, however, that hearings have not 
yet been held on this measure; I hope 
that either this or the House bill will in 
the near future receive the Senate’s con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, we are often reminded 
that the laws we pass and the standards 
we set in 1 day are not sufficient for the 
demands of the days that follow. Indeed 
they may be pernicious, in that they 
make us believe we have met problems 
which are in reality unmet, and lull us 
into complacency. The Davis-Bacon Act 
was a well-conceived measure, and its 
impact has been salutary. But unless we 
modify the measure to meet today’s con- 
ditions and needs, its efficacy will be com- 
promised, 

I have suggested two urgently needed 
amendments which, I believe, would 
contribute to the law’s updating; the in- 
clusion of fringe benefits in its calcula- 
tion of prevailing wages and the exten- 
sion of its provisions to maintenance as 
well as construction contracts. 

It is my hope that the Senate will 
respond to the need for such legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 6041) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 963) , explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

H.R. 6041, which was passed by the House 
on January 28, 1964, is designed to modernize 
the Davis-Bacon Act by bringing its stand- 
ards into conformity with modern wage pay- 
ment practices. It recognizes that fringe 
benefits which were unknown when this act 
became law a third of a century ago now con- 
stitute an integral part of the wages of mil- 
lions of workers. It further recognizes that 
these fringe benefits must be reflected in 
prevailing wage determinations under the act 
if its underlying principle—that Federal 
funds should not be used to depress prevail- 
ing local wage standards on federally sup- 
ported construction work—is to continue to 
have real meaning. 

PASSAGE OF DAVIS-BACON AMENDMENTS: 
A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate has acted wisely in passing H.R. 
6041 without amendment. This legisla- 
tion passed the House of Representatives 
in January by the overwhelming vote of 
387 to 50. It was favorably reported by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee by a vote of 13 to 2. 

It has been my privilege to join with 
the distinguished assistant minority 
leader, Mr. KUCHEL, in the 87th and 88th 
Congresses in proposing similar legisla- 
tion. On January 23, 1963, I introduced 
S. 450 on behalf of myself and Senators 
KUCHEL, CLARK, HART, ENGLE, DOUGLAS, 
MORSE, CASE, JAVITS, KEATING, PROUTY, 
SCOTT, BARTLETT, GRUENING, WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, METCALF and INOUYE. 

The objectives of the original Senate 
legislation (S. 450) and H.R. 6041 are 
similar. The Davis-Bacon Act was first 
enacted in 1931 and was revised in 1935, 
to represent what was then a compara- 
tively effective instrument for preventing 
the purchasing power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from undermining existing 
labor conditions in the construction 
industry. 

Since 1935, however, experience has re- 
vealed many drawbacks in the frame- 
work for administering the Davis-Bacon 
Act. In fact, changing conditions in the 
construction industry have required a 
new look at the way the act operates to- 
day. That is the purpose of this bill— 
namely, to provide a basis for taking a 
new and more realistic look at the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

Since 1935 the Secretary of Labor has 
confined himself to determining the bas- 
ic hourly wage rate as the only prevailing 
rate required by the act. Nowadays, 
however, this basic hourly wage rate 
falls far short of reflecting the actual 
hourly labor costs on construction jobs. 
Collective agreements throughout the in- 
dustry now cover many additional pay- 
ments for the welfare of workers—pay- 
ments which did not exist in 1935. For 
example, most agreements in many areas 
of the country now provide for payments, 
on an hourly, or payroll basis, to so- 
called health and welfare funds, so as to 
provide much needed sick and hospital 
and medical benefits to construction 
workers and their families. Payments 
are also frequently required to be made 
to pension funds and to supplementary 
unemployment benefit funds. Many 
agreements also require payments to va- 
rious training funds of direct benefit 
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to journeymen and apprentices whose 
skills are the lifeblood of the construc- 
tion industry and the mainstay of those 
who depend upon this great industry for 
their livelihood. 

As the report of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare points out, re- 
cent surveys have shown that the pay- 
ments to these funds are not only a sub- 
stitute for direct wage increases which 
workers would otherwise have received 
as a part of their basic hourly wage rate 
but, in addition, that these payments 
now are a very large part of the hourly 
wage costs in the construction industry. 

These payments cannot be ignored or 
discouraged because they exist to benefit 
workers for whom they are made. Yet 
under the interpretation of the present 
act they are ignored and discouraged. 
Day after day the law is extending an 
open invitation to outside contractors to 
bring low wages and cheap labor into 
higher wage communities because these 
lower labor costs give them a successful 
bidding advantage on Government work. 

This type of unfair wage competition 
was the very reason for the enactment 
of the Davis-Bacon Act in the first place. 
It is the purpose of this legislation to 
upgrade the act so that it will once more 
carry out its original purpose. 

Passage of H.R. 6041 will now place 
all construction contractors on equal 
competitive terms. It will not interfere 
with the prevailing wage rates paid in 
the community but will protect local 
contractors from unfair competition. 

It has been a personal privilege to 
serve as principal sponsor of this legis- 
lation in the Senate. It is also my 
pleasure to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] for the prompt and expedi- 
tious manner in which he has handled 
this legislation. This is a significant 
improvement and modernization of the 
labor law of this country. 


PRESERVATION OF CONGRESSION- 
AL JURISDICTION OVER CON- 
STRUCTION OF HYDROELECTRIC 
PROJECTS ON COLORADO RIVER 
BELOW GLEN CANYON DAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 968, S. 
502. This bill, also, has been cleared 
with the minority leadership. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
502) to preserve the jurisdiction of the 
Congress over construction of hydroelec- 
tric projects on the Colorado River below 
Glen Canyon Dam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment in line 6; after the 
word “ending”, to strike out “December 
31, 1968” and insert “December 31, 1965: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall 
change or affect for the purposes of any 
action which may be taken subsequent 
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to such date the present status, equities, 
position, rights, or priorities of any 
parties to applications now pending”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That no 
licenses or permits shall be issued under 
the Federal Power Act (16 U.S.C. 791a-823) 
for the reach of the Colorado River between 
Glen Canyon Dam and Lake Mead during 
the period ending December 31, 1965: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall change or 
affect for the purposes of any action which 
may be taken subsequent to such date the 
present status, equities, position, rights, or 
priorities of any parties to applications now 
pending. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 502) was ordered to be 
engrossed for third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1023), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The effect of the amendment would 
shorten by 3 years the time during which 
the Federal Power Commission would be de- 
nied the right to issue licenses or permits 
on that reach of the Colorado River de- 
scribed in the bill. It would also maintain 
in status quo any pending applications be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission on the 
date of the enactment of this bill. 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, would 
be to prevent the Federal Power Commission 
from issuing licenses or permits for the con- 
struction of power facilities on the Colorado 
River between Lake Mead and Glen Canyon 
until December 31, 1965. At the present 
time there is pending before the Federal 
Power Commission an application by the 
Arizona Power Authority (project No. 2248) 
for a license to construct a hydroelectric proj- 
ect at the Marble Canyon site. Marble 
Canyon is one of the last sites available for 
power development in the Lower Colorado 
Basin. The Bureau of Reclamation esti- 
mates that if constructed under reclamation 
law, with a 6-mill firm power rate, the re- 
imbursable costs of the Marble Canyon proj- 
ect would be returned with interest in 40 
years and thereafter an average of over $10 
million in new power revenues would be 
available annually to assist in returning the 
costs of other water resource development. 
This would make over $111 million available 
for this purpose by the end of the 50th year 
from the time the project were to go into 
operation under reclamation law, and, of 
course, this accumulation of net revenues 
would continue indefinitely. Revenues of 
this magnitude could, as an example, meet 
a substantial portion of the cost of a lower 
Colorado River salvage program aimed at 
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salvaging up to 1 million acre-feet annually 
of lower Colorado River water now being 
lost. 

The question posed by the application be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission is 
whether the Congress shall have opportunity 
to pass upon the development of the Marble 
Canyon site in order that it might, like the 
great lower basin sites at Hoover, Parker, 
Davis, and, potentially, at Bridge Canyon, 
make an effective and continuing contribu- 
tion to meeting the costs of lower basin 
water supply development under the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws. Enactment of S. 502 
will preserve that opportunity. 


FREE ENTRY OF MASS SPECTROM- 
ETERS—ONE FOR OREGON STATE 
UNIVERSITY AND ONE FOR 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY; ONE 
MICROCALORIMETER FOR UNI- 
VERSITY OF COLORADO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause of an unusual circumstance, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1041, House 
bill 4364. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
4364) to provide for the free entry of one 
mass spectrometer for the use of Oregon 
State University and one mass spectrom- 
eter for the use of Wayne State Univer- 
sity, which has been reported from the 
Committee on Finance, with amend- 
reps on page 1, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 3. If the liquidation of the entry of 
any article described in this Act has become 
final, such entry shall be reliquidated and 
the appropriate refund of duty shall be 
made. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to admit free of duty 
one rheogoniometer imported for the use of 
the University of Tennessee. 


On page 2, after line 5, to insert: 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to admit free of 
duty one rheogoniometer imported for the 
use of Ohio State University. 


After line 8, to insert: 


Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to admit free of 
duty all stone imported before the enact- 
ment of this Act for use in the construction 
of the Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery, lo- 
cated at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


And, after line 13, to insert: 


Sec. 6. The first section and sections 2, 3, 
and 4 of this Act shall apply to the articles 
described therein whether such articles were 
entered before the date of the enactment of 
this Act, or are entered on or after such 
date. In the case of any such article en- 
tered before such date and in the case of 
articles described in section 5, the en- 
tries involved shall, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 514 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 or any other provision of law, be 
liquidated or reliquidated in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act, and the appro- 
priate refund of duty shall be made. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the committee amendments be 
considered en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, there 
is at the desk an amendment which is 
offered in connection with the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to the committee amendments will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendments on page 2, after line 
8, it is proposed to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

On page 2, after line 8, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to admit free of duty 
one microcalorimeter imported for the use 
of the University of Colorado.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
measure has been cleared with both the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WiutiaMs] and with the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Virginia 
Mr. Byrp]. I urge the adoption of this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, this 
instrument is imported from France. 
Later, I shall submit an explanation of 
the instrument. 

At this time, I move the adoption of 
this amendment to the committee 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado to 
the committee amendments. 

The amendment to the amendments 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments, as amended, which 
are being considered en bloc. 

The amendments, as amended, were 
agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
princi and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill (H.R. 4364) was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to provide for the free entry of 
certain articles imported for the use of 
certain universities.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1098), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL AS AMENDED 

As passed by the House, this bill would 
permit the free importation of one mass 
spectrometer for the use of Oregon State 
University and one mass spectrometer for 
the use of Wayne State University. These 
provisions have been approved without 
change by the Committee on Finance. 

The committee amendments would (1) 
permit the free importation of two rheogon- 
iometers, one for the use of the University 
of Tennessee and one for the use of Ohio 
State University, and (2) allow the free im- 
portation of stone for use in the construc- 
tion of the Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery 
located at the University of Nebraska. 
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GENERAL EXPLANATION OF HOUSE BILL 


Oregon State University has ordered from 
abroad a mass spectrometer for research and 
graduate instruction in the scientific de- 
partments of the university. 

A mass spectrometer is a device used by 
chemists and chemical engineers to pro- 
vide chemical analyses, measurements, and 
other research features. Your committee is 
advised that at the time Oregon State Uni- 
versity placed its order, no domestic firm 
was offering to design or custom make an 
instrument with the specific scientific char- 
acteristics required by the university. Funds 
for acquistion of this equipment were granted 
to the university through the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for the duty- 
free entry of one mass spectrometer for the 
use of Wayne State University. The circum- 
stances attending the order of this equip- 
ment from abroad by Wayne State Univer- 
sity are similar to those related above. In 
this instance, as in the case of the purchase 
by Oregon State University, the Department 
of Commerce has advised your committee 
that it is of the opinion that at the time the 
university determined its requirements and 
specifications for a mass spectrometer, no 
equivalent instrument was available from 
domestic producers. 

In these circumstances, your committee is 
of the opinion that this legislation is meri- 
torious and is consistent with prior congres- 
sional enactments. 


GENERAL EXPLANATION OF COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENTS 

Your committee has added to the House- 
passed bill provisions which would permit 
two rheogoniometers to be imported duty 
free, one for the use of the University of 
Tennessee, the other for the use of Ohio 
State University. This is consistent with 
previous acts which have allowed scientific 
equipment to come into this country with- 
out payment of import duties for the use of 
specified colleges and universities, partic- 
ularly in those cases where the scientific ap- 
paratus involved was not manufactured 
domestically. 

A rheogoniometer is an instrument capa- 
ble of measuring liquids under either steady 
rate condition and/or fluctuating rates of 
flow. The completed instrument allows tor- 
sional testing in oscillation as well as in 
steady rotation and is capable of measuring 
not only viscosity but also elasticity, and all 
the other flow properties, such as dilatancy, 
thixatropy, relaxation, retardation, etc., over 
wide and exactly controlled ranges of tem- 
peratures and of rates of shear. The com- 
mittee is advised that instruments possess- 
ing these qualities are not produced domesti- 
cally. 

For these reasons, the free entry treatment 
provied by this amendment is entirely ap- 
propriate. 

A further amendment added to the bill by 
the committee would permit the free entry 
of all stone imported and used in the con- 
struction of the Sheldon Memorial Art Gal- 
lery, located at the University of Nebraska. 

The gallery is owned by the university and 
is located on campus. It displays a notable 
collection of American painting and sculp- 
ture, in a setting of architectural beauty, 
exclusively for the cultural and educational 
use of the public. The gallery constitutes a 
major cultural factor in the State and, of 
course, the university is a nonprofit institu- 
tion. 

Under this amendment, if the liquidation 
of the stone involved has become final, pro- 
vision is made for reliquidation (and re- 
fund) in the same manner as if the liquida- 
tion were not final. 
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TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS, EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, AND CER- 
TAIN INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1038, H.R. 
10532. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10532) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendments to the pending bill be 
considered and agreed to en bloc, and 
that the bill as thus amended be re- 
garded for the purpose of amendment as 
original text, provided that no point of 
order shall be considered to have been 
waived by reason of agreement to the 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 3, line 2, after “(22 U.S.C. 401)”, 
to strike out “$76,000,000” and insert 677, 
100,000”. 

On page 3, line 19, after the word com- 
mission”, to strike out 89,380, 000 and in- 
sert “$9,980,000”. 

On page 5, line 15, after “(5 U.S.C, 2131)”, 
to strike out “$270,000,000" and insert 
“$272,200,000", and on page 6, line 9, after 
“United States”, to strike out “in amounts 


not exceeding an average of $285 per stu- 
dent“. 

On page 6, line 22, after “(5 U.S.C. 55a)”, 
to strike out “$80,000,000” and insert “$90,- 
000,000”. 

On page 8, after line 1, to strike out: 

“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For necessary expenses of the Internal 
Revenue Service, not otherwise provided for, 
including executive direction, administrative 
support, and internal audit and security; 
hire of passenger vehicles; and services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), and of expert witnesses 
at such rates as may be determined by the 
Commissioner; $15,850,000.” 

On page 8, after line 9, to strike out: 


“REVENUE ACCOUNTING AND PROCESSING 


“For necessary expenses of the Internal 
Revenue Service for processing tax returns, 
and revenue accounting; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; and services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 55a), and of expert witnesses at such 
rates as may be determined by the Commis- 
sioner, including not to exceed $17,500,000 
for temporary employment; $148,800,000.” 

On page 8, after line 17, to strike out: 


“COMPLIANCE 


“For necessary expenses of the Internal 
Revenue Service for determining and estab- 
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lishing tax liabilities, and for investigation 
and enforcement activities, including pur- 
chase (not to exceed two hundred seventy-six 
for replacement only, of which one hundred 
for police-type use may exceed by $300 each 
the general purchase price limitation for the 
current fiscal year) and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; and services as authorized 
by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 55a), and of expert witnesses at such 
rates as may be determined by the Commis- 
sioner; $418,350,000.” 

On page 9, after line 4, to insert: 

“REVENUE ACCOUNTING AND PROCESSING 

“For necessary expenses of the Internal 
Revenue Service for processing tax returns, 
and revenue accounting; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; and services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 55a), and of expert witnesses at such 
rates as may be determined by the Commis- 
sioner, including not to exceed $17,500,000 
for temporary employment; $153,600,000.” 

On page 9, after line 12, to insert: 

“COMPLIANCE 

“For necessary expenses of the Internal 
Revenue Service for determining and estab- 
lishing tax liabilities, and for investigation 
and enforcement activities, including pur- 
chase (not to exceed two hundred and twen- 
ty-five for replacement only, of which two 
hundred and twenty-five for police-type use 
may exceed by $300 each the general purchase 
price limitation for the current fiscal year) 
and hire of passenger motor vehicles; and 
services as authorized by section 15 of the Act 
of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), and of ex- 
pert witnesses at such rates as may be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner; $429,400,000.” 

At the top of page 10, to insert: 

“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

“Not to exceed 5 per centum of any appro- 
priation available to the Internal Revenue 
Service for the current fisca year may be 
transferred, with the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, to any other such appropria- 
tion or appropriations, but no such appro- 
priation shall be increased by more than 5 
per centum by such transfers, and any such 
transfers shall be reported promptly to the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate.” 

On page 14, line 24, after the word “mail,” 
to strike out “$595,000,000” and insert “$598,- 
000,000”. 

On page 15, line 9, after the word “Govern- 
ment,” to strike out “$200,000,000" and in- 
sert ‘$198,000,000”. 

On page 17, line 23, after the word “in- 
dividuals,” to strike out 6,750,000“ and in- 
sert 86,853,000“. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
authorized me to present to the Senate 
its Report No. 1095 on the pending bill, 
H.R. 10532, making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies for 
fiscal year 1965. 

Senators will find on their desks 
printed copies of the committee report 
and bill, and I will now present to the 
Senate g. brief summary of what is con- 
tained jn the bill. 

The agencies covered by this bill have 
the responsibility of administering a 
total of $17.3 billion, of which more than 
$11 billion is for definite and indefinite 
permanent appropriations which are not 
included in the pending bill, such as in- 
terest on the public debt. The 1965 
estimates in this category total $11,155,- 
752,000. Of this amount, $11 billion is 
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for interest on the public debt, an in- 
crease of $400 million over the 1964 
estimate. 

The bill which is recommended to the 
Senate provides total appropriations of 
$6,240,423,000. This amount is an in- 
crease of $15,003,000 over the House 
allowance, $184,657,000 over the appro- 
priations for 1964, and $28,268,000 under 
the estimates for 1965. 

Increases over the House allowances 
were approved by the committee on the 
basis of what it regarded as convincing 
testimony presented by departmental 
witnesses in support of their requests 
and in the belief that failure to appro- 
priate the additional funds would im- 
pair the capabilities of the agencies to 
perform their missions effectively and 
economically. 

TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Appropriations totaling $1,220,980,000 
are recommended in the accompanying 
bill for the regular annual requirements 
of the Treasury Department for fiscal 
1965. This is a decrease of $12,710,000 
in the estimates and an increase of 
$13,900,000 over the House bill. The 
amount recommended is $107,030,000 
more than the 1964 allowance. 

For the Bureau of Customs, the com- 
mittee recommended a total of $77,100,- 
000, an increase of $4,615,000 over 1964, 
an increase of $1.1 million over the 
House and $1.1 million under the esti- 
mate. The budget estimate called for 
375 additional average positions, and the 
House bill provided 150 of these. The 
bill before the Senate would provide for 
approximately 262 additional average 
positions over 1964. The amount rec- 
ommended provides for all the manda- 
tory increases totaling $2.5 million and 
also provides over 82 million for 
strengthening enforcement and reducing 
the backlog. The inspectional workload 
is increasing and the amount recom- 
mended provides for additional inspec- 
tors and liquidators at the most impor- 
tant ports of entry, as determined by 
the Bureau. 

BUREAU OF THE MINT 


For salaries and expenses for 1965 for 
the Bureau of the Mint, the committee 
recommends the budget estimate of 
$9,980,000. In this recommendation, the 
committee specifically approves the use 
of $600,000, as requested, for the manu- 
facture of 45 million silver dollars and 
the balance, $9,380,000, for the minting 
of 4.97 billion coins of the other denomi- 
nations. The committee was assured by 
departmental officials that they can pro- 
duce the 4.97 billion regular coins in 
addition to the 45 million silver dollars 
during fiscal 1965 with the funds recom- 
mended. Considerations supporting the 
committee’s recommendation in connec- 
tion with the silver dollars are found on 
page 6 of the report. The committee 
has been informed that starting July 1, 
1964, both the Philadelphia and Denver 
Mints will have stamping operations 
continuously 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, and that all other operations will 
be geared to permit this. 

In addition, the committee concurs 
with the House in allowing a total of 
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$600,000 in the form of 1964 supplemen- 
tal funds, to be derived by transfer, for 
needed equipment and supply items. 
The committee also concurs with the 
House in allowing a total of $16 million 
for construction of a new mint in Phil- 
adelphia and $500,000 for plans and 
specifications for the new building, both 
to remain available until expended. 
Thus, the bill contains a total of $27,- 
080,000 for the Bureau of the Mint to 
increase coinage production to the full- 
est extent and as soon as possible. 
COAST GUARD 


For operating expenses of the Coast 
Guard, the committee recommends 
$272,200,000, an increase of $2.2 million 
over the House and $2.2 million under 
the estimate. The amount recom- 
mended is $12,400,000 over the 1964 
appropriation. The amount allowed will 
provide for the mandatory increases and 
and for most of the proposed program 
increases. 
ACQUISITION, 


CONSTRUCTION, AND IMPROVE- 


MENTS 

For acquisition, construction, and im- 
provements of the Coast Guard, the com- 
mittee recommends the budget estimate 
of $90 million. This amount is $10 mil- 
lion over the House and $39 million over 
the 1964 appropriation. The committee 
recognizes the obsolescent condition of 
the Coast Guard's vessels, aircraft, and 
coastal stations and feels this is a step 
toward an adequate replacement and im- 
provement program. 

For Reserve training, the committee 
concurred with the House in recommend- 
ing $20,700,000, an increase of $1,200,000 
over 1964. 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


For this Bureau, the committee recom- 
mends $583 million, an increase of $31 
million over 1964 and $7.7 million under 
the revised estimate. 

The amount allowed provides for the 
mandatory increases requested totaling 
$18.9 million in addition to $12.1 million 
for new items, including the extension of 
the master file system and the purchase 
of ADP equipment. The budget estimate 
provided for an increase of 2,174 posi- 
tions. While the Service originally stat- 
ed that the House allowance would only 
provide 710 additional positions, the 1964 
purchase of ADP equipment planned for 
purchase in 1965—which the committees 
recently approved—made available with- 
in the House allowance $3.3 million for 
other purposes so that this allowance 
will now provide for 1,166 additional 
positions over 1964. 

The House divided the Internal Reve- 
nue Service appropriation into three ap- 
propriation items for the stated purpose 
of facilitating congressional review of the 
budget. The committee agrees that there 
may be some advantages in a division, 
but thinks such purpose could just as well 
be served by two items in accordance with 
the two activities upon which the Serv- 
ice based its budget presentation—since 
these activities represent the two basic 
missions of the Service. Under the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, management 
flexibility, under adequate safeguards, is 
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provided in the form of transfer author- 
ity of not to exceed 5 percent between the 
appropriation items for the Internal Revy- 
enue Service. 

Recommendations for the Office of the 
Secretary, Bureau of Accounts, Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, Bureau of the Public Debt, Office 
of the Treasurer, and for the Secret 
Service will be found in the report. 

It should be observed that in reporting 
an appropriation for the Treasury De- 
partment, which is $107 million over 
1964, the increases can be accounted for 
as follows: first, $23 million to cover 
mandatory items; second, $18 million for 
increased workload and ADP equipment 
for Internal Revenue Service; third, $16 
million for the construction of a new 
mint; fourth, $39 million for acquisition, 
construction, and improvements of the 
Coast Guard, specifically for vessels, aids 
to navigation, and shore installations; 
and fifth, $5.7 million for air condition- 
ing the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing offices. 

TITLE II—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


For the Post Office Department, the 
committee recommends appropriations 
totaling $5,002,500,000. This is an in- 
crease of $77 million over 1964, $1 million 
over the House amount, and $15,500,000 
under the estimates for 1965. 

ADMINISTRATION 


For administration and regional oper- 
ations, the committee recommends $85,- 
500,000, a decrease of $455,000 in the esti- 
mate but $2 million over 1964. The De- 
partment did not appeal the House re- 
duction and stated in its appeal letter 
that it was willing, because of its desire 
to hold expenditures to the absolute 
minimum, to accept the House action. 
The Department estimates an unobli- 
gated balance of $2 million in this ac- 
count at the end of the fiscal year 1964. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


For research and development, the 
committee concurs with the House in 
recommending $12 million. This is the 
same as the amount appropriated for 
1964 and $1 million under the estimate. 
This item was not appealed by the 
Department. 

OPERATIONS 

For the operations account of the 
Postal Department, the committee con- 
curs with the House in recommending 
$4,020 million. This amount is $95 mil- 
lion over the 1964 appropriation and rep- 
resents a reduction of $2.7 million in the 
estimate. Again, the Department did 
not appeal this small reduction. In this 
connection, I should like to read a perti- 
nent paragraph from Postmaster Gen- 
eral Gronouski’s appeal letter of March 
31: 

In the case of the operations appropria- 
tions we know we will have difficulty in con- 
trolling our cost and meeting the difficult 
goal of increased productivity. However, 
the House cut of $2.7 million represents only 
about seven one-hundredths of 1 percent 
of our appropriations, and we do not believe 
that we could now assert that this small 
difference could seriously affect the problem. 
We, therefore, accept that cut. 
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This is the bread and butter account 
of the Department and it did not—I re- 
peat, did not—appeal the cut. It is esti- 
mated this item will end the current 
fiscal year with an estimated unobligated 
balance of $10.3 million. 


TRANSPORTATION 


For transportation, the committee rec- 
ommends $598 million, an increase of $3 
million over the House allowance, and 
$3 million under the estimate. While 
the committee recommendation is $13 
million under 1964, it should be pointed 
out that the Department estimates to 
have an unobligated balance of $9.9 mil- 
lion at the end of this year and, during 
the year, approximately $5.5 million was 
transferred out of this account to other 
accounts. 

FACILITIES 

For facilities, the committee recom- 
mends $198 million. This amount is $8 
million over the amount appropriated 
for 1964; $2 million under the House; 
and $7 million under the estimate. The 
committee feels that improved facilities 
should be confined to those situations 
where the need is most acute. The De- 
partment estimates an unobligated bal- 
ance of $1 million in this account at the 
end of this year. 

PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


For plant and equipment, the commit- 
tee recommends $89 million, a decrease 
of $1.2 million in the estimate and the 
same as the House allowance. Again 
the Department did not appeal the 
House reduction. 

In reporting an appropriation for the 
Post Office Department, which is $15,- 
500,000 under the estimate, the commit- 
tee frankly admits that the Postmaster 
General appealed the House cuts in 
transportation and facilities. The com- 
mittee believes, however, that in view of 
the Department's not appealing $5.4 
million of the House cuts, the increase 
by this committee of $3 million for 
transportation and the exercise of dili- 
gence and prudent management will en- 
able the Department to live within the 
recommended amount. It is well to 
point out that a bill to increase postal 
salaries is pending; and, if enacted into 
law, it will require a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $235 million. The $77 
million increase allowed by the commit- 
tee over 1964 is accounted for by provid- 
ing approximately $74 million for 
mandatory items and the balance of $3 
million for increased workload. 

TITLE III—EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

For the Bureau of the Budget, the 
committee recommends $6,853,000. The 
House cut $111,000 from the estimate, but 
the Bureau appealed only $103,000 of the 
cut and this committee has restored this 
amount. 

Mr. President, there are included in 
title I of the bill pertaining to the Treas- 
ury Department, as reported by the com- 
mittee, two supplemental appropriations 
for fiscal 1964 for the Bureau of the Mint. 

The committee has recognized the 
shortage of coins by providing the 
$600,000 as a supplemental, in order to 
purchase needed equipment and repay 
funds borrowed from proof coin opera- 
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tions to pay overtime in 1964. It would 
be most unfortunate if these funds were 
denied the mint by a technicality through 
the passage of time should the bill not be 
enacted before June 30, 1964. The loss 
thereof would reduce the output of coins 
planned for 1965 and thus further ag- 
gravate the shortage. Therefore, Mr. 
President, to insure the continued avail- 
ability of these supplemental funds until 
June 30, 1965, I offer the following 
amendments to the bill: 

First. Page 3, line 23, following “$100,- 
000,” insert the following: “for fiscal year 
1964 and to remain available until June 
30, 1965” 

Second. Page 3, line 25, strike out “to 
be immediately available”. 

Third. Page 4, line 3, following 8500, 
000,” insert “for fiscal year 1964 and to 
remain available until June 30, 1965“. 

Fourth. Page 4, line 5, strike out “to 
be immediately available”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
InTyRE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Virginia wish to have his amend- 
ments acted on at this time? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes, for the com- 
mittee instructed me to submit them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
in line 23, following “$100,000”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “for fiscal year 1964 and 
to remain available until June 30, 1965”, 

On page 3, in line 25, it is proposed to 
strike out “to be immediately available”. 

On page 4, in line 3, following 8500, 
000”, it is proposed to insert “for fiscal 
year 1964 and to remain available until 
June 30, 1965”. 

On page 4, in line 5, it is proposed to 
strike out “to be immediately available”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia will be considered en 
bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1066 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 1066; and I mod- 
ify my amendment by striking out lines 
1 and 2 of the amendment. 

The amendment, as modified, is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 5, line 16, strike out “$272,200,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 6270, 000,000. 

On page 6, lines 22 and 23, strike out 
“$90,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$80,000,000”. 

On page 14, line 24, strike out “$598,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$595,000,000”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment, as now modified, eliminates 
any reference to the coinage of silver. I 
shall explain that in a moment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Are we now to 
understand that the $600,000 voted by 
the Appropriations Committee for the 
coining of 45 million additional silver 
dollars is intact and is not touched by 
this amendment? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
Regardless of whether my amendment is 
adopted or rejected, that particular part 
of the bill will not be affected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So the silver dol- 
lars amendment is intact? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. President, earlier today the Senate 
passed the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. As a result of action taken 
on the floor of the Senate, the amount 
of the appropriations in the bill has been 
increased by $88 million over the amount 
appropriated for that purpose last year. 

At this time the Senate is considering 
the Treasury-Post Office appropriation 
bill. This bill carries appropriation items 
totaling $184 million more than the total 
amount of the bill of last year. 

The late President Kennedy indicated 
that he felt that increases in appropria- 
tions for defense activities, space activi- 
ties, and interest on the national debt 
could be justified; but he said he would 
do his best to keep other expenditures at 
least on the same levels as those in the 
past. President Johnson has reiterated 
that position, and indicates that he be- 
lieves strongly in economy, and that we 
should keep all expenditures on an even 
keel or should reduce them. The Treas- 
ury Department, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the Department of the Inte- 
rior, important as they are, cannot be 
considered quite as essential as our De- 
fense Establishment. 

So, Mr. President, I urge the Senate 
to consider this amendment. The prin- 
ciple behind the amendment is clear: 
It cuts back the funds appropriated in 
the bill as reported from the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to the amounts 
voted by the House, with certain excep- 
tions. Three of these exceptions involve 
appropriations which would bring far 
more into the Federal Treasury than the 
cuts would save. Thus, to cut back 
on funds for these programs would fur- 
ther unbalance the budget; on the other 
hand, to increase the funds for two of 
these programs, as my package of 
amendments would do, would result in 
substantial gains to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This year, the American people were 
given a substantial tax cut by Congress. 
Both Houses now have a responsibility 
to keep faith with the American people 
by keeping Government spending at a 
sufficiently low level to offset, at least 
to some degree, the budget deficit caused 
by the tax cut; that is to say, decreased 
revenues from decreased taxes should be 
matched by as tight a limit as possible 
on Government spending. That is the 
philosophy behind the amendment I now 
have before the Senate. 

This amendment would make reduc- 
tions in the bill now before the Senate, 
by limiting the increases for Coast 
Guard operating expenses to $10,200,000, 
the amount of increase voted by the 
House. 

It should be noted that these operating 
expenses have skyrocketed from $155 
million in 1955 to a requested amount of 
almost $275 million this year—a jump of 
80 percent in 11 years. Surely eliminat- 
ing the $2.2 million added by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in this tax cut 
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year should not significantly hamper 
Coast Guard operations. 

This amendment would also allow the 
amount appropriated by the House for 
Coast Guard acquisition, construction, 
and development, while eliminating fur- 
ther additions by the Senate. In view of 
the fact that the House gave the Coast 
Guard almost 57 percent more for these 
items this year than they received last 
year, an increase of $29 million seems 
perfectly adequate. Certainly the addi- 
tional $10 million added by the Senate is 
not essential. 

I wish to refer to the increases made 
by the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee for Post Office transportation costs. 
That account has been consistently over- 
funded. At the time of the House hear- 
ings, it was estimated that $9 million 
would remain unobligated at the end of 
fiscal year 1964. 

I wish to say a word about the excep- 
tion that I made with regard to coinage, 
In the last few days it has been called 
to my attention that the shortage of 
coins is one of the most serious problems 
of our Federal Treasury. There is a 
really drastic shortage of coins. The 
Federal Reserve coinage inventory is now 
a bare one-sixth of its 1955 level, not- 
withstanding the fact that we have a 
far bigger economy, there is far more 
demand for the coins, and there is a 
much greater use of coins in coin ma- 
chines of various kinds. 

Recently a bank in New England 
found it necessary to pay a dollar to get 
98 cents worth of coins. We are ap- 
proaching a situation which every day 
and every week becomes worse. A seri- 
ous problem is presented to the Nation’s 
banks and businesses, particularly the 
Nation’s small businesses, in merely ob- 
taining enough coins to operate. 

Under those circumstances, I think we 
can justify the modest action taken by 
the Senate to provide additional funds 
for coinage so that we can meet this very 
serious need. With that single excep- 
tion, the other proposals that I have 
made would actually increase revenues 
and help to reduce the deficit and the 
national debt rather than to increase it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the Senator has referred to a relatively 
small cut proposed in the item for trans- 
portation of mail. What we spend to 
haul the mail depends upon how much 
mail there is to be hauled. We must 
either pay for it or the mail will not be 
hauled. I do not know of anyone who 
does not want the mail hauled. If a 
person mails a letter, he wants it 
delivered. 

The Department said that it needed 
$6 million more than the House allowed 
in order to haul the mail. We thought 
we would compromise those amounts. 
So we gave the Department $3 million 
more. We were satisfied that the esti- 
mate of 2.8 percent of increase in volume 
was a close estimate which could be 
greatly exceeded if we should have the 
kind of boom for the remainder of the 
present fiscal year that a great many 
people think we shall have, and which 
many people desire. So it is not a ques- 
tion of saving any money. It is largely 
a question of whether we shall appro- 
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priate now what is necessary to do the 
job or whether we shall imperil the op- 
eration of transportation and perhaps 
rush in a few months later with a supple- 
mental appropriation bill to provide for 
the continued transportation of the mail. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
this year $9 million lapsed in the 
Department’s transportation account 
which could not be used and was not 
used by the Post Office Department, and 
that in the preceding year a large 
amount lapsed, and that that has oc- 
curred regularly for many years? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. If 
we include $3 million more than the De- 
partment needs, it will be lapsed. It will 
not be spent. If the Department needs 
it, it ought to have it. It is true that 
an amount appropriated previously 
lapsed. There was some inaccuracy in 
estimating how much would be needed 
and any unobligated balances revert to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not also true 
that the cutback which I am proposing 
would be a relatively small percentage, 
and that very modest efficiencies on the 
part of the Post Office Department would 
enable it to handle the transportation 
problems with a saving as I have stated? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. On the contrary, 
the Department representatives frankly 
came to us and said, “Last year we over- 
estimated our requirements.” They are 
now saying, “We are now down so tight 
that if you cut us again we shall go in 
the red and shall not be able to func- 
tion.” The volume is largely dependent 
not only upon an increase in business, 
but also the number of letters which are 
written. The source of the largest vol- 
ume of mail is the businessmen of the 
Nation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Virginia is an outstanding expert in this 
area. He is also a devotee of economy 
in government, if there ever was one in 
the Senate. I realize that. Does not the 
Senator agree that one way that Con- 
gress can effectively enforce economy 
and efficiency in the executive branch is 
to keep the budget as low as possible? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is undoubt- 
edly true in theory. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As a matter of fact. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The volume of 
mail is something we cannot control. I 
do not know how many people will write 
letters and ask the Department to deliver 
them. When they ask us to deliver their 
letters, we must do so or they will say, 
“You have a monopoly on postal service, 
but you have fallen down on your duty. 
Why?” If we did not appropriate 
enough money to deliver the mail, people 
might say, Did we not pay for it?” We 
would reply, “Oh, yes, you paid for it, 
and your money went into the Treasury.” 

The Post Office Department does not 
receive any of the stamp money; postal 
receipts go into the Treasury. We ap- 
propriate back to the Post Office Depart- 
ment what is required to pay for the 
handling of the mail, and that is the item 
which we are discussing. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Virginia knows that businessmen en- 
counter that problem every single day of 
their operations, and they find that they 
must use their ingenuity to do the job 
for less money. There is no such pres- 
sure on the agencies, but Congress can 
bring such pressure, particularly on the 
Post Office Department, which, as the 
Senator knows, is one of the largest 
civilian agencies in the Government, if 
not the largest. The proposal is one of 
the ways, it seems to me—and an effec- 
tive way—in which we can require, force, 
and pressure economy on the part of the 
executive branch. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish the Post 
Office Department could tell the railway 
mail carriers that they charge too much. 
They would reply, “Eliminate feather- 
bedding and we will charge less.” How 
can the Department eliminate the 
featherbedding when Congress will not 
do so? 

We must pay whatever charges the 
railroads require, and they have set up a 
rate schedule which is applicable to their 
railway mail service. We must pay what 
the trucking companies charge to haul 
the mail. We have to pay what the star 
route people charge to deliver the mail. 
We have to pay what the airplane com- 
panies charge to haul it. The Post Of- 
fice Department cannot control those 
rates. They have so many letters to 
deliver. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission fixes the rates that they must 
pay, and they say, “This year this is the 
amount of money that is going to be 
needed to do this job.” 

We cut the appropriation by $3 mil- 
lion. The Department said, “You are 
putting us in a straitjacket. We do not 
think we can stand it.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In answer to the 
argument of the Senator, is it not true, 
first, that a great deal of the transporta- 
tion of the Post Office these days—prob- 
ably most of it—is by trucks and not by 
rail, and that truck transportation is 
within the control of the Post Office De- 
partment to a far greater extent than 
rail? Furthermore, the rates charged by 
the railroads have not substantially in- 
creased in recent months, and the rail- 
roads have given no evidence of increas- 
ing rates during the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I would not make 
that statement. The bulk of the mail 
from Washington to New York goes by 
train, as it has always gone. To my 
hometown of Lexington, Va., where there 
is no passenger train service, it comes in 
by truck. Whenever a branch line or 
other small line is discontinued trucks 
must be used. But we do not send mail 
by trucks from here to San Francisco or 
places like that. The large transconti- 
nental railroads still haul the mail, and 
the bulk of our mail still goes from Wash- 
ington to New York by rail. 

As I have said, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission fixes the rates. I 
would like as much as anyone to squeeze 
them a little and make them all econ- 
omize. Unfortunately, that is some- 
thing that is beyond our control and be- 
yond the Department’s control. The 
costs are fixed in part by the volume and 
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the rates charged the Department, over 
which the Department has no control. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. On the question of the 
Post Office Department appropriation, I 
note, in reading the table on page 24 of 
the report that accompanies the bill now 
pending before the Senate, that the 
transportation appropriation for 1964 
was $611 million. Is that not correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON, That is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. I note also that when 
the estimate was made for the fiscal 
year 1965, the amount was fixed at $601 
million. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. In addition, if I read the 
table correctly, the Senate committee al- 
lowed only $598 million. Is that a cor- 
rect statement? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I pointed out, 
the Department overestimated the 
volume. The Department was allowed 
$611 million in fiscal 1964 and did not 
use it. So the Department cut itself 
down for fiscal 1965 and then it was cut 
again by the committee. I was told by 
the officials that they did not see how 
the Department could take any cut be- 
yond the amount it had recommended. 
However, I am still standing by the com- 
mittee recommendation to cut the De- 
partment $3 million below the amount it 
said it must have. 

Mr. BIBLE. The committee cut the 
amount an additional $3 million? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. The com- 
mittee is a little dubious about these 
agencies. We think they always ask for 
more than they actually need. So, on 
general principles, we usually cut their 
requests a little. But I do not want to 
cut the Department so much when it 
cannot economize because it cannot con- 
trol the volume or the rates the Depart- 
ment has to pay. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iryield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Nevada has raised a pertinent point. We 
are talking about $600 million, approxi- 
mately. The saving is a small fraction 
of 1 percent. It seems to me, with the 
efficiencies we have been able to achieve 
in transportation as well as all other 
phases of the American economy, that 
this is a very modest amount to expect, 
although I recognize that. the committee 
has made a slight cut below what the 
administration asked for. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The committee’s 
recommendation is $13 million under the 
1964 appropriation. I think that makes 
a pretty good showing for a careful esti- 
mate of what should be provided. The 
fact remains that the department cannot 
waste any of the money. If the depart- 
ment does not use the money, the unobli- 
gated balance reverts to the Treasury. 

COAST GUARD 


A little different situation is presented 
in the item for the Coast Guard. I real- 
ize that those of us from States which 
have a long sea coast have more contact 
with the Coast Guard than do our friends 
in the interior, and that we have a little 
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keener conception of the services the 
Coast Guard renders. 

In my opinion, based on long acquaint- 
ance with the Coast Guard, it has been 
outstanding in its work, and I do not 
think it has received adequate recogni- 
tion for the sturdiness of its organiza- 
tion and the willingness, especially of the 
rank and file, to expose their lives in 
any kind of tempestuous weather to save 
the lives of others who are less prepared 
for survival than is a Coast Guard boat 
or cutter. 

The Coast Guard is now running out 
of these ships. It is no part of economy, 
or prudence either, to let the ships go 
to the point where repairs cost more 
than the ships are worth, when they are 
inefficient at the same time. Nearly all 
of the increase is for ships, on the one 
hand, or to repair installations that were 
battered or destroyed in some of the hur- 
ricanes last year. 

Members of the House Appropriations 
Committee told me privately that they 
decided the committee had cut the Coast 
Guard too much. I do not think there 
is any question about it. While it seems 
as though the committee has recom- 
mended a major increase, I am sure that 
those who are familiar with the facts 
and who feel as dependent as the coastal 
States do upon an efficient Coast Guard 
do not believe the committee has pro- 
vided too much for this valuable agency. 

I yield now to my friend, the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. There is 
a considerable coastline in his State. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We have a large 
coastline and a little Coast Guard, and 
I want a little more of the latter. 

I strongly hope the position of the 
committee and the chairman will be sup- 
ported and that no reductions will be 
made in the Coast Guard items. 

The fact is that this is the first year 
that certain Coast Guard items have 
been authorized by law. A further fact 
is that the legislative committee in the 
House increased the administration’s 
recommendations by $21,500,000, partic- 
ularly and principally, as I believe, be- 
cause the able and distinguished chair- 
man of that committee, the Representa- 
tive from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner], 
has had long familiarity and experience 
with and specialization in matters deal- 
ing with the Coast Guard. He realized 
the time has come to put the Coast 
Guard, its fleet and its facilities in mod- 
ern, first-class condition. 

The Senate Commerce Committee ad- 
hered to the budget figures, but, in con- 
ference, the House Members made such 
a persuasive case that the Senate agreed. 

The budget did not request the full 
authorized amount. It sought only $90 
million for acquisition, construction, 
and improvements. The request was 
cut by $10 million by the House. The 
Senate committee restored the amount 
asked for in the budget. 

This item ought not to be cut by a 
penny. 

Two independent studies made for and 
in behalf of the Coast Guard by non- 
governmental groups revealed a num- 
ber of shocking facts. One of them that 
concerns us particularly is that the 
Coast Guard fleet is hopelessly obso- 
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lescent. As a matter of fact, all of the 
high endurance cutters of the Coast 
Guard are from 20 to 30 years of age. 

This year’s budget provides for the 
replacement of 5 medium endurance 
cutters in the Coast Guard fleet. The 
Coast Guard has such 30 vessels, 18 of 
which are over 30 years of age. They 
should have been long since retired and 
a replacement program should have been 
started years and years ago. 

The Coast Guard, in its 1965 vessel 
replacement program, recommended 
one new coastal tender. It now has 26 
such ships, 11 of which are obsolete, 
built in the years from 1930 to 1939. 

The Coast Guard has proposed re- 
placement of three inland tenders. They 
are all obsolete, according to the com- 
mittee's information. 

The program also calls for the replace- 
ment of three small harbor tugs. The 
Coast Guard has 18 of these. Five of 

*them are made of wood and are over 
20 years of age. 

Even if the Congress appropriates 
every last penny asked for by the budget, 
even if the full $10 million is restored 
for acquisition, construction, and im- 
provements the fact remains that in the 
years immediately ahead there will have 
to be requests even larger than those be- 
fore us this year. 

The reason for that is that we have 
gotten hopelessly behind in this pro- 
gram. 

What will happen if the Coast Guard 
does not receive this $10 million? One 
thing that will happen is that the reha- 
bilitation and modernization of a 327- 
foot cutter cannot be effectuated. Three 
icebreakers need to be improved in re- 
spect to stability. This will not be 
achieved if the money is not allowed. 
The icebreaker Mackinaw needs to be 
improved. There are other important 
projects which will be postponed or can- 
celed if this $10 million is cut. 

The Coast Guard particularly called 
the committee’s attention to the fact that 
another cutter is urgently needed to pa- 
trol off the New England coast. This is 
necessitated because the Russian fishing 
fleet is now making use of the tradi- 
tional U.S. fishing grounds off the New 
England coast. This cutter will not be 
built if this item is cut. 

I believe the committee acted wisely 
in restoring the full budget figure for the 
acquisition of items in respect to ships. 
I repeat that it is essential, in my judg- 
ment, that the committee’s recommen- 
dation be retained by the Senate so that 
at long last, even in a rather halting, 
slow fashion, we shall have begun to 
modernize this essential arm of our secu- 
rity, and the protection of all our coast. 
I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment as modi- 
fied. The Senator from Ohio is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, were 
the items that are embraced in the Coast 
Guard program recommended and re- 
quested by the administration? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is correct. 
The Senate action merely confirmed the 
administration’s original budget request. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Was the grant that 
was made by the committee above, equal 
to, or below that requested by the ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. BARTLETT. It was $2.9 million 
below the administration’s request. I 
might add that I do not think we should 
have cut a penny, but we did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
want to add to what my distinguished 
friend from Alaska has said as to the 
greater need for icebreakers in Alaska 
than in Virginia. Of course, we do have 
times when our harbors are frozen over 
and we need icebreakers, too. But, as 
has been pointed out, we are below the 
Coast Guard total budget request by 
nearly $3 million. Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Department, Mr. Reed, 
called me twice and came to see me once, 
imploring that we make these restora- 
tions for the Coast Guard. He said they 
were vitally needed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is it not true that 
they appeared before the committee to 
give strong affirmative testimony on the 
point? Secretary Dillon and Admiral 
Roland appeared. They were very much 
concerned. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
If anyone has any question about that, 
we have voluminous transcripts of the 
hearings on the desk. That is the recom- 
mendation of Secretary Dillon and 
Admiral Roland. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I support 
the position of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON] and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

As an enlisted man and officer in the 
Coast Guard for 23 years, I can recall 
serving in ships during World War II 
which still had wooden bottoms. I re- 
member that the best ships we had then 
were the 327-foot class cutter. It is still 
the best ship the Coast Guard has avail- 
able, the flagship of the Coast Guard 
fleet. 

If ever there was a service that had 
need of new construction and new ships, 
it is the Coast Guard. If ships were al- 
ready dated in the early forties, it would 
seem to me that they are far too outdated 
by now, in the midsixties. And that is 
the state of new construction of the Coast 
Guard cutters. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
may add that the average age of the 
Coast Guard ships is well above that 
which the Navy will tolerate for their 
own service. This is a stepchild. It is 
a naval organization. But it is under 
the Treasury Department. It has never 
gotten the consideration that the Navy 
has gotten. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
far as the Coast Guard is concerned, my 
amendment would still allow an increase 
of $10,200,000 in operating expenses for 
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the Coast Guard. That would be an in- 
crease of nearly 5 percent. 

I submit that is a very substantial in- 
crease. It compares favorably with the 
increase for any other agency of the 
Government this year. In fact, it will 
exceed most of them. 

Most of the argument by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
LMr. PELL] was concerned with acquisi- 
tion, construction, and improvement by 
the Coast Guard. What does my 
amendment permit? It permits an in- 
crease of $29 million in appropriations 
which last year were $51 million. In 
other words, if my amendment is 
adopted, the increased appropriations 
would be around 60 percent. So I am 
not asking for any austerity program, or 
any cutback program. 

The amendment would still permit the 
Coast Guard to expand. It would still 
permit the Coast Guard to purchase new 
equipment. It would permit a very sub- 
stantial increase in construction, and in 
improvement. It seems to me that it is 
most reasonable, especially in a year in 
which the President of the United States 
and Congress have stressed economy, 
and in a year in which we are trying hard 
to match the tax cut and keep our spend- 
ing down. 

I think that if we allow an increase of 
60 percent in acquisition, construction, 
and improvement for any agency, it is 
ample; in fact, it is enormous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PrOXMIRE] as modified. [Putting the 
question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to call up Calendar No. 966, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
presume we are still on the same appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up amendments Nos. 1067 and 1068. I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
treated en bloc as one amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent also that the amend- 
ments not be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, what 
the combined amendment would do 
would be in the first place to restore to 
the budget request funds for tax compli- 
ance, in the Internal Revenue Service. 
This is a $7.7 million increase over the 
House figure. It is far less than the 
Internal Revenue Service requested of 
the Budget Bureau. The President cut 
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the original IRS request for additional 
funds in half. The increase over that 
of the House will be six times over, with 
$2.2 million additional revenue expected 
in 1965. 

The Internal Revenue Service needs 
the money simply to maintain the cur- 
rent level of tax enforcement. 

Istress that. It is needed just to main- 
tain the current level of tax enforce- 
ment. There are more returns. It is 
necessary to provide at least the budget 
request. 

As I have said, the President has 
already cut the additional enforcement 
request in half. I cannot stress too em- 
phatically that unless we restore the In- 
ternal Revenue Service fund to the level 
requested, our tax enforcement will be 
substantially weakened. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator said that 
the number of returns would be increas- 
ing. Yet, as I recall the tax cut bill, so 
called, which was passed early this year 
by the Senate, it provides a change in 
the optional standard deduction, which 
was calculated to eliminate a great many 
returns. Does the Senator have those 
figures? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator makes 
an excellent point. It is a puzzling sit- 
uation. The tax cut was made in part 
to eliminate some taxpayers. At the 
same time, two factors enter the picture. 
The first is the increases in the popula- 
tion, especially in the tax-age popula- 
tion, and the second point is the increase 
in income. These figures have been 
carefully checked by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. The Service anticipates 
2.2 million additional tax returns under 
the present revenue act. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the Senator have 
the computation broken down to show 
the various elements of that estimated 
increase? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. I obtained my 
figures from the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

Mr. MILLER. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor would be good enough to obtain for 
the Record the basis for the calculation 
that so many additional returns will be 
filed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall be glad to 
try to do so. 

Mr. MILLER. In view of what was 
said during the debate on the tax cut 
bill, it seems to me that the estimate of 
2 million additional tax returns is ex- 
cessive. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I must say to the 
Senator that I was one of the few who 
voted against the tax cut. I am disap- 
pointed to see at least this part of the 
promised tax cut not being fulfilled. 

Mr. MILLER. The mere fact that 
there will be additional returns does not 
necessarily mean that there will be the 
same percentage increase in the cost of 
processing the returns. We are now get- 
ting into the computer systems. I 
should hope that the mere fact that 
there will be more income tax filers will 
not mean an automatic increase in the 
amount of the appropriation for the 
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processing of the additional tax returns 
that will be filed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. The amendment which 
I am offering now would not increase 
that cost per return filed. It would pro- 
vide in fact a lesser amount than was 
provided last year per return. It would 
result in much less weakening than if 
we did not provide the amount requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to be clear on 
this point. To which item is the Senator 
now referring? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am now referring 
to amendment No. 1067. 

Mr. MILLER. Which item? Is it on 
line 1 or line 3 of the amendment? 
There are two changes proposed in that 
amendment. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. What was the Sen- 
ator’s question? 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to know 
which one of these items the first Sena- 
tor’s amendment refers to, which calls 
for an increase in the amount for the 
operation of Internal Revenue Service. 
The Senator proposes an additional 
amount because of an increase in the 
number of tax returns. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Both amendments 
would be affected. As I understand, they 
would provide for additional personnel 
for compliance. They would also provide 
for additional personnel for processing 
and for the handling of returns. The 
larger increase is the one for additional 
compliance funds. 

Mr. MILLER. I invite my friend's at- 
tention to the item on page 9 of the bill, 
starting at line 6, which reads: 

For necessary expenses of the Internal 
Revenue Service for processing tax returns, 
and revenue accounting; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; and services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 55a), and of expert witnesses at such 
rates as may be determined by the Com- 
missioner, including not to exceed $17,500,000 
for temporary employment; $153,600,000. 


The Senator proposes, on line 2 of his 
amendment No. 1067, to increase the 
$153,600,000 to $155,500,000. 

I am not sure that I understand how 
the second item necessarily involves the 
processing of returns. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The second item 
deals with compliance. As I understand 
the compliance section, it would provide 
primarily for enforcement personnel. 
Primarily it would provide for auditors. 

Mr. MILLER. The first item uses the 
phrase “for processing tax returns.” 
That is what I believe the Senator was 
discussing during the earlier colloquy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. My amendment 
goes to both—accounting and processing 
on the one hand, and compliance on the 
other hand. 

Mr. MILLER. If the second part of 
the Senator’s amendment goes to the 
compliance section, I invite the Senator's 
attention to the fact that starting in line 
17 on page 9 there is very interesting 
language: “not to exceed two hundred 
and twenty-five for replacement only, of 
which two hundred and twenty-five for 
police-type use may exceed by $300 each 
the general purchase price limitation for 
the current fiscal year.” 
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Do I correctly understand that the 
service will purchase 225 police-type 
automobiles with which to catch up with 
some taxpayers? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. My amendment 
would not affect that section at all. My 
amendment is confined to line 24. 

Mr. MILLER. It affects it on line 24, 
however. May I say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that I have before me 
only his amendment and the bill. How- 
ever, the total amount for that particu- 
lar compliance section is $429,400,000. 
The Senator would increase that amount 
to $435,200,000. The items that go into 
that amount include police-type vehicles. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes; but that is 
not the only item in the $435,200,000 
amount. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to make 
this point 

Mr. PRO MIRE. If it were, it would 
be clear that the vehicles would cost 
about $2 million apiece. Although 
some of the governmental agencies are 
extravagant, I do not believe they would 
be able to find many vehicles for which 
they would be able to pay as much as $2 
million apiece. Obviously, these auto- 
mobiles cost considerably less than that. 

Mr. MILLER. The point is that the 
Senator is increasing this figure of $429,- 
400,000 to $435,200,000, or by about $6 
million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not sure that if 
we divide 225 into $6 million we get a 
price of $2 million for each vehicle. Be 
that as it may, my inquiry is: How much 
of an increase is that over 1964? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The $6 million has 
no relation, none, to the limit on auto- 
mobiles. The $429 million does. But if 
autos were all that were involved the 
cost per auto would be nearly $2 million 
each for the 225 vehicles. The point I 
am trying to make is that autos are a 
very minor part of compliance. 

Mr. MILLER. I suggest, if the Senator 
wishes to labor this point 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin does not wish to labor this 
point. 

Mr. MILLER. But the Senator from 
Wisconsin now says the cost per vehicle 
is about a million dollars. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is nearly $2 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. MILLER. If he increases the 
amount by $6 million, and divides $6 mil- 
lion by 225, he certainly will not get a 
result of $1 million or $2 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let us go over this 
calculation step by step. Line 17 refers 
to 225 for replacement only, of which 225 
are for police-type cars. 

If we divide 225 into $429 million, the 
cost would be close to $2 million per auto- 
mobile. In other words, the automobiles 
involved are a minor part. Iam not talk- 
ing about more automobiles. There is 
no language in the amendment which 
provides for more automobiles. My 
amendment would provide more auditing, 
which is absolutely essential, if the addi- 
tional tax returns which will be filed, 
are to be properly audited. 

Mr. MILLER. The point I should like 
to get at, if the Senator from Wisconsin 
does not mind, is how much of an in- 
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crease over the 1964 appropriation is the 
$429,400,000 provided in the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The total overall 
increase is $31 million over the 1964 ap- 
propriation for the Internal Revenue 
Service. This will provide for 1,166 new 
jobs. The House provided for only 710 
new jobs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator's fig- 
ures are, of course, correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia as to 
the total figure; but the Senator from 
Iowa, if the Senator from Virginia has 
the figure, would appreciate it if the Sen- 
ator could tell us how much of an in- 
crease there is in the compliance part 
of the appropriation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is a prob- 
lematical figure. There are all the new 
devices, including social security num- 
bers, the computers at Martinsburg and 
other places, and the new field agencies. 

It is true that the Internal Revenue 
Service testified that if the committee 
would grant the additional $7.7 million, 
each man would bring in about seven 
times as much money as we paid out. 
We questioned that. We believe the job 
can be done for the amount we have 
provided. 

Congress has been providing large in- 
creases for the Internal Revenue Service 
in the past few years. The time has 
come when we believe the point of 
diminishing return has been reached in 
increasing the number of field agencies. 
Therefore, we were willing to remain with 
the House as far as the allowance was 
concerned. 

We thought we would not go any fur- 
ther than we did by providing $31 mil- 
55 We did not include the $7.7 mil- 

on. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Iowa, without losing 
my right to the floor, to enable him to 
ask the Senator from Virginia a ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. In the tabulations on 
pages 22 and 23 of the committee re- 
port, I notice that under the Internal 
Revenue Service portion on page 23 is 
a compliance item which shows, in the 
last column, that the House bill is $11 
million over the amount shown. It is a 
plus of $11 million. I cannot tell from 
that whether it means that that is an 
$11 million greater amount over the pre- 
vious year’s appropriation for this item 
for compliance or not. If it is, the point 
I should like to make is that the com- 
mittee has done an adequate job of 
increasing this item. Therefore, the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin would not be necessary. On the 
other hand, if there has been no increase 
in the compliance item over the previous 
year, the Senator from Wisconsin may 
have a point. I am trying to determine 
which is correct. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Iowa is referring to the 
part of the report in which the House 
split the fund into three separate appro- 
priation items. We changed that in our 
version and limited the split to two 
items. If the Senator will turn to page 
11, he will see that we have increased 
the total 1964 amount by $31 million. 
The total amount recommended is $583 
million, an increase of $31 million over 
1964. 

Mr. MILLER. I recognize that a $31 
million increase is provided by the com- 
mittee for the Internal Revenue Service. 
But it is very difficult for me to trans- 
late that into an item which the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin says is not being 
appropriated for adequately. That is 
why I think we are trying to mix peaches 
with oranges. I wish some Senator 
could provide a little enlightenment, so 
that we would have the figure proposed 
by the Senator from Wisconsin com- 
pared with the figure in the bill and 
compared with the amount being spent 
for the same item in the previous year’s 
appropriation. Then we would be in a 
much better position to evaluate the ar- 
gument of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I would appreciate it if the Senator from 
Virginia or the Senator from Wisconsin 
could provide that background, which I 
think is needed if we are to evaluate 
this item intelligently. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall later sup- 
ply for the Recorp the information re- 
quested by the Senator from Iowa. I 
should prefer to complete my speech be- 
fore I yield further. It is not a long 
speech. 

It seems to me that we can believe the 
Internal Revenue Service when it makes 
an estimate as to the effect that the 
additional compliance would have on its 
ability to bring in more revenue. The 
Internal Revenue Service certainly has 
every reason to be honest, and I am sure 
it tries to be honest. I am sure it has 
the best facts available. 

The Internal Revenue Service says 
that $7.7 million additional will bring in 
$50 million more. We cannot afford to 
lose that revenue. It is legitimately due 
the U.S. Government, but it would be 
lost if the appropriation were not re- 
stored. The Treasury has established 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that we shall 
lose this revenue if $7.7 million is not 
restored. This loss will be at the ex- 
pense of the honest taxpayer. 

There are two basic reasons why this 
request should be granted. First, the 
workload of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice has increased greatly in past years, 
and continues to mount. The Senator 
from Virginia is correct in saying that 
more money has been appropriated for 
the Internal Revenue Service. Of 
course more money has been appro- 
priated. It had to be. The country is 
bigger. More people are paying more 
income taxes. The economy is growing. 
Business is more complex. More people 
are required to audit returns. 

Second, the extension of the money- 
saving master file automatic data proc- 
essing system must be carried out with- 
out interruption and delay. It has not 
gone into effect to any significant degree 
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yet. Once the system goes into effect, 
it will turn up additional discrepancies 
and turn up leads and opportunities. If 
they are not followed up by auditors, ad- 
ditional revenue will be lost. 

Considering the first point, the in- 
evitable increase in the workload which 
the IRS experiences each year is in re- 
sponse to a growing taxable population. 
As we see in looking back through the 
past few years, the Internal Revenue 
Service, to do an adequate job, must 
grow to keep up with the population, 
with increases in income, with the com- 
plexity of our economy and our tax 
structure. 

Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, in 
his testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, indicated sub- 
stantial increases in the volume and 
workload of the IRS over the past 10 
years. He also commented on the com- 
paratively small personnel increases dur- 
ing the same period. He told us that in 
the past 10 years revenue collections 
have increased 51 percent; assessments 
from audits, 41 percent; and assessments 
from other types of review, up 156 per- 
cent. But, he added, personnel in- 
creases over the same period are up only 
one-fifth, or about 20 percent. 

Let us take a closer look at the require- 
ments of the IRS for the next year— 
1965. Officials estimate that on the basis 
of population figures, 2.2 million addi- 
tional returns will be filed in the next 
year. The IRS needs this money merely 
to maintain enforcement effectiveness 
with this increase in returns. 

Each year the IRS requests a certain 
amount of money for what it calls 
“growth.” This is not a request for a 
program increase; it is an estimate of the 
number of auditors and the expenses 
which would be incurred by them if the 
Service were to operate at the same levels 
of enforcement effectiveness in process- 
ing next year’s increases in volume. If 
the growth positions are not obtained, 
there will be a program decrease. The 
growth figure represents what will be re- 
quired for the IRS to continue to keep 
up with the work it has to do. The $7.7 
million I am asking for the Internal 
Revenue Service is based upon the figure 
for growth for 1965. 

I hope the Senator from Iowa, the 
Senator from Virginia, and other Sena- 
tors will pay attention to these figures. 
The number of field audits performed in 
1964 is estimated at 798,000. I have just 
received this information from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. 

The number of field audits that would 
be performed in 1965 if the IRS received 
the additional $7.7 million is 807,000. 
That is an increase of only 9,000, an in- 
crease of 1 percent in the number of 
returns audited and of one-half of 1 
percent of the new returns filed. In 
view of the fact that the Service tries 
to audit about 4 or 5 percent of the re- 
turns, that increase obviously will not be 
keeping pace, even if my amendment 
should be adopted. If the amendment 
fails, the number of field audits to be 
performed will be 792,000, or 6,000 less 
than last year. This represents an ac- 
tual reduction as well as a relative reduc- 
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tion in fleld audits, which is significant 
in the face of a rising population. 

There is no question, in the light of 
these facts, that if the Senate insists on 
refusing to give the Internal Revenue 
Service the amount of the budget re- 
quest, an amount cut in half by Presi- 
dent Johnson, there will be a more lax 
enforcement system. It will not be pos- 
sible to collect the moneys the Federal 
Government needs and deserves, moneys 
which are due it. The honest taxpayers 
will suffer to the extent of $50 million. 

Mr. President, the growth figure I am 
proposing here has already been cut back 
50 percent, as I have said. As a part of 
the economy drive, the President of the 
United States reduced the amounts re- 
quested for growth 50 percent before 
the Internal Revenue Service appeared 
before the Appropriations Committees. 
And consider what the House did to this 
already truncated budget. The House 
virtually eliminated the growth request; 
it has been cut between 93 and 94 per- 
cent. The House said this cut was to 
be made up by savings in management 
costs, despite the fact that, last year, 
record savings had already been achieved 
in this very area. 

If we were to comply with this House 
slash, we would cause the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to cut back on the rate of its 
compliance activities. There would be 
no alternative. They estimate that 
15,000 less field audits could be per- 
formed, which would reduce the audit 
assessments by $40 million, and addi- 
tional audit assessments from delinquent 
returns would be reduced by $10 million. 
All told, a total of $50 million in tax 
money would be lost. 

We can see, Mr. President, that cutting 
back on these funds would mean slowing 
down the Internal Revenue Service, not 
merely keeping it going at the present 
rate. The Service must be given a slight 
increase, or else it will be forced to re- 
duce its rate of enforcement. In this 
situation, Mr. President, standing still on 
appropriations would mean falling be- 
hind in the work. 

INCREASE FOR THE BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


Mr. President, the second part of the 
amendment, which originally was 
amendment No. 1068, deals with the Bu- 
reau of Customs, and involves exactly 
the same principle. My amendment 
would restore $1,100,000 for the opera- 
tions of the Customs Bureau. The House 
cut was $2.2 million below the amount 
of the budget request. By not restoring 
the full amount of the budget request, 
so the Customs Bureau tells us, on the 
basis of its most accurate estimate, it 
will lose $10 million. 

Mr. President, there has been a con- 
tinuing increase in the number of peo- 
ple and the amount of goods entering 
the United States in the past few years. 
Additional functions have been assigned 
to the Bureau; and smuggling is still 
with us. In spite of all this, the Bureau 
has been allowed only a 1-percent in- 
crease in personnel since 1930. By re- 
storing a million dollars to the Customs 
budget, to step up port investigative and 
protective activities, 10 million additional 
import duty dollars are anticipated. As 
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I have said, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee recognized the value of the 
Bureaus’ operations, by increasing the 
House appropriation by $1,100,000. My 
amendment would merely restore the re- 
mainder of the House cut. The effect 
of the revenue gain on our balance-of- 
payments problems is clear. 

We should recognize that this not only 
will bring in $9 for every dollar it costs, 
but it will bring it in from people who 
are not paying the tariff they should pay 
when they come into this country. 

Furthermore, it will undoubtedly help 
to a modest extent—although, because 
of repercussions, the “modest extent“ 
may turn out to be fairly substantial— 
our balance-of-payments situation, be- 
cause the tariff is imposed on goods 
bought with American dollars and 
brought into this country. 

I am not asking for any increase in 
the tariff; I only ask that the fair and 
just taxes be paid. That is what this 
amendment will provide. 

I point out that— 

First. The workload has increased (a) 
in number of persons arriving in the 
United States: 158 million in 1962, to 171 
million in 1965—estimated—and (b) in 
number of entries of merchandise: 1.5 
million in 1962, to 1.8 million in 1965— 
estimated. 

Formal entries have increased 70 per- 
cent since 1955. 

Number of ships, trains, planes arriv- 
ing from other countries increased 43 
percent since 1955. 

Persons arriving from foreign coun- 
tries increased 36 percent since 1955. 

Value of imports has increased 57 per- 
cent since 1955. 

Second. The personnel has not been 
substantially boosted to meet this in- 
creased workload. The same number of 
employees approximately now as in 
1930—1930: 9,020; 1964: 9,141—and the 
new functions taken on by Customs 
Bureau are, pornographic and Com- 
munist propaganda screening and veri- 
fication of the accuracy of import trade 
statistics. In the first year of this pro- 
gram, 1960, 25 percent of the entries 
checked had inaccuracies of one item or 
another. 

Third. The personnel request amounts 
to a total number of additional man- 
years of 375—positions, 497. About 312 
of these positions—242 man-years—are 
to be additional inspectors and enforce- 
ment officers. This number can be 
trained to fill positions in the 350 sta- 
tions or so which they are to be assigned 
to—less than 1 man to a station. 

Fourth. Three independent studies 
called for additional enforcement staff. 
First, the Bureau of the Budget study 
called for an increase of 600. Second, 
the President’s Advisory Commission on 
Narcotics and Drug Abuse also called for 
enforcement increases. Third, one 
other—the funds approved by the House 
and Senate will provide only a small in- 
crease in investigative and enforcement 
forces—not approaching the number ad- 
vised by these studies. The effect of 
this on smuggling, especially of nar- 
cotics, is hard to say. But, recent sei- 
zures of narcotics in a 76-pound lot and 
in a 40-pound lot testify to the smug- 
gling activity still going on, and the im- 
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portance of enforcement and investiga- 
tive forces. The first lot was the second 
largest found by the Customs in its 
history. 

Fifth. Customs officials estimate that 
$10 million in revenue from import 
duties would be forgone if they do not 
receive the full request of 375 man-years. 
This is a 9-to-1 return if restored to 
them. This is based on the fact that $1.8 
billion in import duties was gained in 
1964 and $1.9 billion is estimated for 1965 
if the full request for personnel is 
granted. If it is reduced, there is that 
much less—$10 million—revenue ex- 
pected. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to take this 
opportunity to discuss with the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee a 
problem which is of great interest to the 
Midwest, at least—namely, the shortage 
of minor coins. I wish to ask what pro- 
vision, if any, is being made to increase 
the production of minor coins, which in 
many areas are in very short supply. 

I have received many letters and re- 
quests in connection with this very diffi- 
cult situation. Any assurance the chair- 
man of the committee can give me will 
be much appreciated. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We have included 
in the bill funds to run the mints 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week. That will pro- 
duce 4.97 billion pieces of regular coins, 
plus 45 million silver dollars. 

I have recommended that we stop the 
production of proof coins that collectors 
and others want to obtain; and we are 
appealing to merchants not to hoard 
these coins. 

We hope in a matter of weeks measur- 
ably to solve the small coin shortage, pro- 
vided we have cooperation, and provided 
there is no more improper hoarding, as 
has occurred in some instances. 

Mr. CARLSON. I received a letter 
from the executive vice president of the 
Fourth National Bank & Trust Co., of 
Wichita, Kans.; and in the letter—which 
I shall ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks—he states that the senior 
vice president of the First National Bank 
in Tulsa, Okla., which is in our area, had 
contacted 14 banks, in an effort to secure 
some additional minor coins, and that all 
he could gather in this area was $2,700 
worth—which shows something of the 
difficulty being experienced by the mer- 
chants. 

In this age of the widespread use of 
vending machines, parking meters, and 
sales taxes, and also probably because of 
the hoarding, to which reference has 
been made, the situation is a difficult 
one. However, this problem must be 
dealt with, because of the great diffi- 
culties the merchants are experiencing. 

I sincerely hope that action to bring 
about the production of more of the 
minor coins will be taken. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I can also say that 
I have passed on to the Treasury sev- 
eral recommendations that the old mint 
at San Francisco be reactivated. All, or 
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most of, the equipment was moved from 
it long ago; and at Carson City, Nev., 
even the building has gone. All that is 
being considered. 

We feel reasonably assured that with 
the step-up in production and the pos- 
sibility of installing some new equip- 
ment, and with the elimination of the 
minting of coins for collectors, we can 
eliminate this shortage. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the encouraging statements by the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. President, I now ask that the let- 
ter to which I have referred be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
sog in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
& Trust Co., 
Wichita, Kans., June 19, 1964. 
Senator FRANK H. CARLSON, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The situation relative to 
minor coins, which we discussed over the 
telephone, has persisted at least a year in 
this area. We have no statistics to discuss 
the national situation, but we do know that 
from our contacts with Tulsa, Okla., and 
Kansas City banks that they are also having 
a problem with respect to demand for minor 
coins. Senior Vice President J. L. Baker of 
the First National Bank in Tulsa, related to us 
yesterday that he had been in contact with 
14 banks and secured a total of $2,700 in 
minor coins as a result of his efforts. 

As late as last February, the following is 
a paragraph received by us from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City: “As you well 
know, for some time now the Federal Reserve 
banks have been unable to completely fill 
requests of their member banks for certain 
denominations of coins and upon occasion 
we have been unable to fill orders for cur- 
rency when only new money is desired.” 

We are not concerned of course with the 
problem of new currency, but the increasing 
demand for coins is presenting serious prob- 
lems for the merchants of the city of Wichita. 
At the present time if it were not for the com- 
plete cooperation of the Wichita banks, sev- 
eral of us would be in serious difficulty in 
supplying coins to our customers. You can 
readily understand what might happen if 
the competitive factor should arise in the 
shift of coin to Wichita banks and a lack of 
cooperation result. 

The increasing demand for coins is no 
doubt a natural consequence of growing econ- 
omy. Vending machines, parking meters, 
sales tax are all factors contributing to the 
increased demand for coins. No doubt there 
is also considerable hoarding of coins going 
on at the present time as a result of the 
publicity given such coins as Kennedy half 
dollars. We also understand that in some 
areas premiums have been offered to obtain 
the turn-in of minor coins. Eventually this 
will lead to more hoarding and make the 
problem more severe. We hope your efforts 
at the committee meeting which you have 
suggested for next week will result in im- 
mediate action to relieve this very serious 
problem now facing banks in this area and 
perhaps throughout the United States. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. DALE CRITSER, 
Executive Vice President. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. What the Senator 
from Virginia has said is supported by 
the Department. The representatives of 
the Department believe that with what 
we would give them in the appropriation, 
together with the facilities that they 
now have, they can turn out sufficient 
coins to meet the situation temporarily. 
If necessary, in the future we may ap- 


propriate more. I believe the chairman 


would support that statement. 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. One of the members of 
the staff has brought to my attention 
the figures which I was seeking from the 
Senator from Virginia. They are shown 
on page 407 of the hearing record, which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Appropriations, fiscal years 1968-65 
[In thousands of dollars] 


1. Revenue accounting and returns processing: 
(a) District manual operations 
(b) Service center automated operations 
(e) Statistical reportin: 
(d) Internal audit and security_.._._.. 


(e) Executive direction „ 
Total, revenue accounting and returns processing. 


2. Securing and maintaining compliance with tax laws: 


8 Audit of tex returns 
Collection of delinquent accounts and securing delin- 
CUBE TORING. oa ase ven ne SEE S 
92 Tax fraud and special investigations 
a and tobacco tax Pan Work 


a 
yer conferences and ap 


(b) Internal audit and security. 


gu i 3 „ 
(i) Executive direction 


Total adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Transfer of Director of 


‘actice to Office of Secretary 
Total appropriation or estimate 


Increase 
1963 (+) or de- 
actual estimate | estima’ crease 

from 1964 
$83, 196 $85, 128 $84, 486 — $642 
31. 389 44, 039 61, 383 +17, 344 
4, 335 4, 531 4, 641 110 
2, 307 2, 493 2, 754 261 
TALEN 1,970 2, 192 2,234 +42 
23 138, 383 155, 498 +17, 115 


3 203, 512 214, 282 +10, 770 
W i 93, 769 97, 696 +3, 927 
— — , 898 82, 544 +2, 646 
. — 34, 255 35, 514 +1, 259 
9 18, 666 19, 723 +1, 057 
Ai R 8, 688 9, 323 +635 
13, 952 14, 769 +817 
5, 681 6, 261 +580 
4, 996 5, 090 +04 
ee 413, 417 435, 202 +21, 785 
551, 800 590, 700 +38, 900 

ee W . — 
eee 552, 000 590, 700 +38, 700 


1 Reflects effects of amendments in H. Doc. 240 and S. Doc. 78. 


Summary of employment (number average positions) 


Principal categories 


Revenue officers. 
Revenue agents 
Tax technicians and office auditors 


Investigators. 
Inspectors (A. & T.T, S 
1 advisers 
All oe (permanent). 


Subtotal, average positions (permanent) 
Temporary average positio! 


Total average positions.............-..--.-.. 


Mr. MILLER. I should like to refer 
the Senator from Wisconsin to those 
figures. 

The first part of the Senator's amend- 
ment No. 1067 would increase the amount 
in the bill from $153,600,000 to $155,- 
500,000. 

Last year the amount spent for that 
same item was approximately $138 mil- 
lion. So the committee has increased 
the amount by $15 million. The Senator 
from Wisconsin would increase it by $17 
million. 

cx——930 


Actual, 
1963 


Increase or decrease for 1965 
Estimate, Estimate, 
1964 1965 


Total | Program| Other 
increases 


134 134 |... 
238 238 
7 — 100 10⁰ 
e 
15 15 
35 
noise 14 9 14 — 
2 * 
1.240 1.240 
1,760 | 1.784 -24 
414 44 
2.174 2.198 —24 


With respect to the second item, com- 
pliance, the figure of 8429, 400,000 in the 
bill compares with 413,400,000 appro- 
priated last year, so the amount is 816 
million over last year. The Senator 
from Wisconsin wishes to make it $21 
million. I must say that if the items 
shown in that part of the report are 
analyzed, and the components of the 
two items to which I referred are broken 
down, I find it rather difficult to reach 
the same conclusion which the Senator 
from Wisconsin does about what would 
happen with respect to the loss of rev- 
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enues if the committee’s report were 
adopted. It is well known that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service will bring in con- 
siderably more revenue than salaries 
paid, especially to revenue agents. At 
the same time, I am not so sure that the 
amount by which the committee would 
reduce the budget request would neces- 
sarily be reflected in a reduction in the 
requested increase in strength of revenue 
agents. There is no language in the 
report to show us that. 

So without having more firm informa- 
tion than we have, the committee has 
made a substantial increase over the past 
year, and therefore the committee should 
be supported. I make that statement to 
my friend from Wisconsin with the ut- 
most sympathy for some of his efforts 
to cut down on some of the spending. 
Frankly, I believe that the 30-percent 
increase over last year is excessive; I 
am not sure that we ought to increase 
any items. I think we ought to decrease 
some others, perhaps to a greater extent 
than the Senator’s previous amendment 
would have done. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, those 
who believe in economy can certainly 
argue for the reduction of almost any 
item at all in Government, but there is 
no question that by providing the $7.7 
million which the Internal Revenue 
Service has said it must have to do the 
job, they will get at least $50 million 
in additional revenue for the Federal 
Government, which it should have. 

Mr. President, that certainly makes 
good sense to me. It makes just as good 
sense that the Customs Bureau, which 
says it needs an additional $1.1 million 
to do its job, and will with that $1.1 
million bring an additional $10 million 
to the Federal Treasury. That has been 
a very spare bureau, one that has not 
been elaborate. As I have said, since 
1930 it has increased its personnel less 
than 1 percent. But it must have addi- 
tional funds if it is to do the job that 
Congress has asked it to do. 

I have before me a number of charts 
from the Internal Revenue Service. One 
of them shows that there is an estimated 
$25 billion shortage between taxable in- 
come reported on tax returns and that 
which should be reported, resulting in 
about a $4 billion tax gap each year. As 
the Internal Revenue Service has said, 
we should be raising enforcement re- 
quirements and not lowering them. My 
amendment would not raise the enforce- 
ment requirements, but would merely 
keep them from falling far below their 
present level. It would keep them stable. 

One more word. The distinguished 
Senator from Virginia has made a very 
able argument, but he has said that if 
we give the Internal Revenue Service 
what the budget allows, there is a point 
of diminishing returns and we shall not 
get the additional $50 million. 

There is a rigid requirement in the 
Internal Revenue Service that returns 
will not be audited unless there is an 
Overall assurance that for every dollar 
spent at least $6 will be returned; and we 
are far from reaching that level. Under 
the present circumstances, for every dol- 
lar spent, about $10 is picked up. Any 
businessman in America would buy that 
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kind of investment. The last thing he 
would cut would be the cost of personnel 
who bring money into his operation. So 
at a time when we are increasing the bill 
very substantially for the Treasury and 
Post Office, having greatly increased the 
Interior Department appropriation, it 
would be the most foolish kind of econ- 
omy to reduce the appropriations for 
compliance activities in the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
bed ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS], and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayu], the Senator from California 
(Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS] would 
each vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MECHEM], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
ton] and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scott] are necessarily absent and, 
if present and voting, would each vote 
“nay.” 

The Senators from New York [Mr. 
Javirs and Mr. KEATING] are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keratinc] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 70, as follows: 


[No. 441 Leg.] 
YEAS—14 
Church Johnston Metcalf 
Dodd Jordan, Idaho Morse 
Douglas McGee Nelson 
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Pell Smathers Young, Ohio 
Proxmire Wiliams, N.J. 
NAYS—70 
Aiken Hart Moss 
Allott Hartke Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Muskie 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Beall Hill Pearson 
Bennett Holland Prouty 
Bible Hruska Randolph 
Boggs Humphrey Ribicoff 
Brewster Inouye Robertson 
Burdick Jackson Russell 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Carlson Kuchel Simpson 
Case Lausche Smith 
Cooper Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Cotton Long, La. Stennis 
Curtis Magnuson Symington 
Dirksen Mansfield Talmadge 
Dominick McCarthy Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Tower 
Ervin McGovern Williams, Del. 
Fong McIntyre Yarborough 
Fulbright McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Goldwater Miller 
Gruening Monroney 
NOT VOTING—16 
Bayh Engle Morton 
Byrd, Va. Gore Pastore 
Cannon Javits Scott 
Clark Keating Walters 
Eastland Kennedy 
Edmondson Mechem 
So Mr. Proxmire’s amendments were 
rejected. 


ALLEGED ECONOMIES FROM CURTAILMENT OF 
POSTAL SERVICES 


Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor a statement 
in regard to alleged economies re- 
sulting from curtailment of the postal 
services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACOB K. Javits 


In discussing the Post Office appropriations 
bill, I believe that special attention should 
be called to an important recommendation 
of the Appropriations Committee, which I 
quote: 

“The committee has taken note of the De- 
partment's recently announced flexible plan 
to improve service in the Nation’s post offices 
and urges further efforts to facilitate the 
efficient movement of mail and to provide 
the services the American public expects. 
In this connection, the committee strongly 
recommends that the Department reinstitute 
at an early date the Saturday window service 
and other services in those areas where there 
have been curtailments.” 

I join the committee emphatically in that 
recommendation, and I hope the Post Office 
Department will take serious note of it. 

The curtailment of services which the Post 
Office Department has recently instituted is 
ill-advised, unjustified, and unfair to the 
American people who expect and have a right 
to the best possible postal service. 

The Department’s explanation for this cur- 
tailment has been that it was required “to 
stabilize operational costs of the postal serv- 
ice by reducing some marginal and less essen- 
tial window services on Saturdays, Sundays, 
nights and after hours.” Under analysis, 
this argument does not hold up. The cur- 
tailment has adversely affected business op- 
erations in some of our major cities, it has 
overburdened postal employees, it has hurt 
morale in the postal service and it has 
deprived the public of needed services on 
weekends and after regular hours. This is 
a classic case of false economy. 

The decision to curtail these services, I 
believe, was a mistake, and as one Senator 
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I will be watching very carefully to see if 
the Department takes full notice of the com- 
mittee’s strong recommendation, which I 
fully endorse, that these services be reinsti- 
tuted promptly. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask for the third reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 

the question is on the engrossment of the 
eo pg A and the third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
5 and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill (H.R. 10532) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ROBERT- 
son, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. Case, and Mr. ALLOTT 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MAINTENANCE OF 
FLOOD AND SEDIMENT CONTROL 
DAMS TO FACILITATE RIO 
GRANDE CANALIZATION PROJECT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 966, S. 2370. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2370) authorizing maintenance of flood 
and arroyo sediment control dams and 
related works to facilitate Rio Grande 
canalization project and authorized 
appropriations for that purpose. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, with 
amendments, on page 2, line 5, after the 
word “works”, to strike out “heretofore 
or”; after line 17, to insert: 

Control gates shall not be installed on any 
of the dams which, in the opinion of the 
United States Commissioner, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, are necessary to facilitate 
and implement the operation and mainte- 
mance of the Rio Grande canalization 
project. 


And in line 24, after the word “States”, 
to insert “and the local organizations”; 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of facilitating and implementing 
operation and maintenance of the interna- 
tional Rio Grande canalization project, the 
United States Commissioner, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, is authorized to enter into 
agreements with the appropriate official or 
Officials of local organizations, as defined in 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act of August 4, 1954 (70 Stat. 1088), as 
amended (16 U.S.C.A. 1001 et seq.), for the 
maintenance by said local organizations 
either directly or indirectly through mutually 
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satisfactory maintenance agreements with 
others, including the United States, of all 
those flood and arroyo sediment control dams 
together with all related works, hereafter 
installed or constructed in the Rio Grande 
watershed between Caballo Dam and El Paso, 
Texas, in accordance with said Act, and which 
are necessary, in the opinion of said Commis- 
sioner, to facilitate and implement the op- 
eration and maintenance of said project. 

Such maintenance agreements between the 
local organization and the United States shall 
provide the extent of contribution by the 
United States as may be mutually agreed by 
the two parties, based on the degree of bene- 
fits to be derived from said dams and related 
works, and the contribution by the United 
States may be either in the form of funds 
or performance of the actual operation and 
maintenance. 

Control gates shall not be installed on any 
of the dams which, in the opinion of the 
United States Commissioner, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, are necessary to facilitate 
and implement the operation and mainte- 
nance of the Rio Grande canalization project. 

Arrangements made between the United 
States and the local organizations shall be 
satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for defraying cost of maintaining such work 
of improvement in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by said Secretary. 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be required for 
contributions to maintenance authorized by 
this Act, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an explana- 
tory statement of the bill be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico, using 
Federal funds, maintains the Rio Grande 
canalization project, a project designed to 
control major floods entering the Rio Grande 
below Elephant Butte Dam, convey reservoir 
discharges and uncontrolled local floodwaters 
with a minimum of loss to lands within the 
Rio Grande project, and deliver water to 
Mexico pursuant to the treaty of 1906. Ar- 
royos entering the river now dump large 
volumes of sediment into it, hindering 
streamflow, blocking irrigation facilities, and 
raising the water level, with consequent loss 
of water through seepage and damage to 
adjoining lands. Maintenance of the Rio 
Grande project requires removal of this sedi- 
ment, a costly operation which yields only 
temporary results. It would be cheaper and 
better to prevent the sediment from entering 
the river, but the International Boundary 
and Water Commission has no authority to 
undertake projects outside the canalization 
project. The bill would provide this au- 
thority. Under it the U.S. Commissioner, 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, would be authorized to enter into agree- 
ments for the maintenance of those works 
constructed under the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act in the Rio Grande 
watershed between Caballo Dam and El Paso, 
Tex., which are needed to facilitate and im- 
plement the operation and maintenance of 
the canalization project. The U.S. partici- 
pation in such maintenance would be based 
on the degree of benefits to be derived from 
the works, and might be in the form of funds 
or actual operation and maintenance. 

Under the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act the local sponsoring organi- 
zation is required to make arrangements sat- 
isfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
defraying costs of operating and maintain- 
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ing the works of improvement. The bill 
would retain this requirement providing spe- 
cifically that the arrangements made under 
the bill must be satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill authorizing maintenance of flood 
and arroyo sediment control dams and 
related works to facilitate Rio Grande 
canalization project and authorizing ap- 
propriations for that purpose.” 


PRIME MINISTER SHASTRI, OF 
INDIA 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
recent days we have heard from every 
part of the world eloquent and richly 
deserved tributes to the late Prime Min- 
ister Nehru. But the greatest tribute to 
his memory, I think, lies in the conti- 
nuity of Indian political processes that 
was reflected in the orderly transfer of 
power to the new Prime Minister, Mr. 
Shastri. The formal and uncontested 
election of Mr. Shastri by the Congress 
Party took place just 5 days after Mr. 
Nehru’s death. 

It has never been certain that India’s 
parliamentary and secular democracy 
could survive intact the loss of its human 
symbol. But the signs are that it has, 
and that it will. The Indian people 
must be proud and encouraged by this 
demonstration of the strength of their 
free institutions. The example India 
has set may in turn encourage other 
newly independent societies attracted by 
democratic forms but beset by many of 
the same problems that confront India’s 
leaders. 

India is perhaps ready for a leader of 
Mr. Shastri’s background and experience. 
Nehru, as the national hero, could ab- 
sorb himself in the task of giving his 
newly independent country a sense of 
national identity. This he sought to 
achieve mainly by nurturing India’s cen- 
tral institutions, and by making its pres- 
ence felt in the councils of the world. 
As the idol of the Indian masses and a 
world figure even before independence, 
Mr. Nehru was uniquely qualified for this 
role. His passing may also signal the 
end of the transitional phase from colony 
to independent state over which he pre- 
sided with such distinction. 

Mr. Shastri, in his first news confer- 
ence after being elected Prime Minister, 
emphasized that India’s chief problems 
are internal. In this and his other state- 
ments, Mr. Shastri has given the impres- 
sion of approaching his tasks with mod- 
eration and responsibility. With regard 
to China, he expressed doubt that China 
was planning another attack on India, 
and was quoted as offering an “impres- 
sion that any kind of major attack soon 
is not likely. In the long run,” he added, 
“it is of course difficult to say.” He also 
offered his opinion that the broad Chi- 
nese aim “is to give the impression that 
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she is the biggest and most powerful na- 
tion in Asia.” 

With respect to Pakistan, he said he 
was much impressed with the statement 
of President Ayub offering a warm hand 
of friendship to the people of India. 
President Ayub also referred to Mr. Shas- 
tri’s election as “a good augury for Indo- 
Pakistani relations.” The two men will 
meet in London next month at the con- 
ference of Commonwealth Prime Min- 
isters. 

It is too soon to say very much more 
about the significance of Mr. Nehru’s 
death and the transfer of power to his 
successor. Whoever guides this, the 
world’s largest Republic, must cope with 
an array of problems none of which can 
be solved except over the long term. 
These include separatist tendencies, an 
economy barely able to keep pace with 
population, high illiteracy, low foreign 
exchange earning, and pervasive poverty. 
The burden, in short, is heavy. But the 
first signs offer encouragement that it 
has been shifted to moderate and reli- 
able hands. 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE McNAMARA BEFORE THE 
JAMES FORRESTAL MEMORIAL 
AWARDS DINNER 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara before the James Forrestal 
Memorial Awards Dinner on Thursday, 
March 26, 1964. 

In the address, he rather precisely sets 
forth his views on our problem in South 
Vietnam. I think it is so well presented 
that it ought to be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROBERT S. 
MCNAMARA BEFORE THE JAMES FORRESTAL 
MEMORIAL AWARDS DINNER OF THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., Marcu 26, 1964 
This evening I want to discuss South Viet- 

nam with you. In South Vietnam, as you 

well know, the independence of a nation and 
the freedom of its people are being threat- 
ened by Communist aggression and ter- 
rorism. In response to requests from the 

Government of South Vietnam, the United 

States since 1954 has been providing as- 

sistance to the Vietnamese in their struggle 

to maintain their independence. 

My purpose this evening is threefold. 
After recalling some facts about Vietnam and 
its history, I want first, to explain our stake 
and objectives in South Vietnam; second, 
to review for you the current situation there 
as General Taylor and I found it on our 
recent trip; and finally, to outline in broad 
terms the plans which have been worked out 
with General Khanh for achieving our mu- 
tual objectives in South Vietnam. 


1. DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY 


Let me begin by reminding you of some 
details about South Vietnam—that narrow 
strip of rich coastal mountain and delta 
lands running 900 miles in the tropics along 
the South China Sea to the Gulf of Siam. It 
contains the mouth of the Mekong River, the 
main artery of southeast Asia. It has a pop- 
ulation of about 14 million—almost that of 
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California—in an area slightly larger than 
England and Wales. South Vietnam does not 
exist by itself. Mainland southeast Asia 
includes Laos, Cambodia, and the two Viet- 
nams, together comprising former French 
Indochina. It also includes Thailand, Bur- 
ma, and part of Malaysia. The southeast 
Asian peninsula is a richly endowed land area 
of over 800,000 square miles—roughly the 
size of the United States east of the Mis- 
sissippi—and containing almost 100 million 
people. And immediately beyond to the east 
are the Philippines, not far to the west is 
India, to the north is Communist China, and 
to the south is what the Chinese Com- 
munists may consider the greatest prize of 
all—Indonesia’s resources, territory, and the 
world’s fifth largest population, whose stra- 
tegic location straddles and dominates the 
gateway to the Indian Ocean. 

The Vietnamese lost the independence they 

had enjoyed since the 15th century when, a 
hundred years ago the French assumed con- 
trol in what is now Vietnam. A quarter cen- 
tury ago, during the Second World War, the 
Vichy regime yielded French Indochina to 
the Japanese. In the power vacuum of the 
war’s end, the Communist Vietminh moved 
rapidly to enhance their position and to build 
their bases for a power grab in North Viet- 
nam. 
The attempt by the French, following 
World War II, to restore their rule—to buck 
the trend toward independence as shown in 
Burma, India, and the Philippines—failed. 
The returning French encountered a strong 
military resistance movement which gradu- 
ally fell more and more under Communist 
control. For 8 years France sought to con- 
trol the country while at the same time 
gradually granting increasing autonomy to 
non-Communist Vietnamese. Such actions, 
however, were not enough. In 1954, after 
the fall of the French stronghold at Dien 
Bien Phu on May 7, the Geneva agreements 
of July 20 were signed ending the hostilities 
and ending French rule in Indochina. The 
country was roughly cut in half at the 17th 
parallel, creating the Communist regime of 
Ho Chi Minh in the North and a non-Com- 
munist state in the south. Although the 
United States was not a party to those Ge- 
neva agreements, the United States unilater- 
ally declared that it would not violate them 
and that it would regard any violation by 
other parties as a serious threat to interna- 
tional peace and security. 

Under the Geneva agreements, it was hoped 
that South Vietnam would have an oppor- 
tunity to build a free nation in peace—un- 
alined, and set apart from the global power 
struggle. But the problems confronting the 
new government were staggering: 900,000 
refugees who had fied their homes in the 
north at the time of partition in order to 
escape Communist rule; a long-term military 
threat from the north which had emerged 
from the war with large military forces; a 
government nearly paralyzed by 8 years of 
war and lacking sufficient trained officials for 
effective self-government; acute economic 
dislocation and lack of Government reve- 
nues; and persisting pockets of southern 
territory that had long been held by Commu- 
nists and other dissident groups. In the 
face of such problems, hopes were not high 
for the survival of the fledging republic. 

That autumn, a decade ago, President Ngo 
Dinh Diem, of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam, turned to the United States for eco- 
nomic assistance. 

President Eisenhower understood the grav- 
ity of the situation; and he determined to 
give direct American aid to the new govern- 
ment to enable its survival. He wrote to 
President Diem on October 25, 1954: “The 
purpose of this offer is to assist the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam in developing and main- 
taining a strong, viable state, capable of re- 
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sisting attempted subversion or aggression 
through military means.” The United States 
therefore provided help—largely economic. 

On the basis of this assistamce and the 
brave, sustained efforts of the South Viet- 
namese people, the 5 years from 1954 to 1959 
gave concrete evidence that South Vietnam 
was becoming a success story. By the end of 
this period, 140,000 landless peasant families 
had been given land under an agrarian re- 
form program; the transportation system 
had been almost entirely rebuilt; rice pro- 
duction had reached the prewar annual av- 
erage of 3.5 million metric tons—and leaped 
to over 5 million in 1960; rubber production 
had exceeded prewar totals; and construc- 
tion was underway on several medium-size 
manufacturing plants, thus beginning the 
development of a base for industrial growth. 

In addition to such economic progress, 
school enrollments had tripled, the number 
of primary school teachers had increased 
from 30,000 to 90,000, and almost 3,000 medi- 
cal aid stations and maternity clinics had 
been established throughout the country. 
And the South Vietnamese Government had 
gone far toward creating an effective ap- 
paratus for the administration of the nation. 
A National Institute of Administration had 
been established with our technical and 
financial assistance—a center for the train- 
ing of a new generation of civil servants 
oriented toward careers of public service as 
opposed to the colonial concept of public 
rule. 

For South Vietnam the horizon was bright. 

Its success stood in marked contrast to 
development in the north. Despite the 
vastly larger industrial plant inherited by 
Hanoi when Vietnam was partitioned, gross 
national product was considerably larger in 
the south—estimated at $110 per person in 
the south and $70 in the north. While per 
capita food production in the north was 10 
percent lower in 1960 than it had been in 
1956, it was 20 percent higher in the south. 

It is ironical that free Vietnam's very 
achievements in these 5 years brought severe 
new problems. For the Communists in 
North Vietnam, like many others, had be- 
lieved that South Vietnam would ultimately 
collapse and fall under Hanoi’s control like 
ripe fruit from a tree. But by the end of 
1959, South Vietnam was succeeding, de- 
spite all predictions; and the Communist 
leaders evidently concluded that they would 
have to increase pressure on the south to 
make the fruit fall. 

At the Third National Congress of the Lao 
Dong (Communist) Party in Hanol, Septem- 
ber 1960, North Vietnam’s belligerency was 
made explicit. Ho Chi Minh stated, “The 
north is becoming more and more consoli- 
dated and transformed into a firm base for 
the struggle for national reunification.” At 
the same Congress it was announced that 
the party’s new task was “to liberate the 
South from the atrocious rule of the U.S. 
imperialists and their henchmen.” In brief, 
Hanoi was about to embark upon a program 
of wholesale violations of the Geneva agree- 
ments in order to wrest control of South 
Vietnam from its legitimate Government. 

To the Communists, “liberation” meant 
sabotage, terror, and assassination; attacks 
on innocent hamlets and villages and the 
coldblooded murder of thousands of school- 
teachers, health workers and local officials 
who had the misfortune to oppose the Com- 
munist version of “liberation.” In 1960 and 
1961, almost 3,000 South Vietnamese civilians 
in and out of Government were assassinated 
and another 2,500 were kidnaped. The 
Communists even assassinated the colonel 
who served as liaison officer to the Interna- 
tional Control Commission. 

This aggression against South Vietnam was 
a major Communist effort, meticulously 
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planned and controlled, and relentlessly pur- 
sued by the Government in Hanoi, In 1961, 
the Republic of South Vietnam, unable to 
contain the menace by itself, appealed to the 
United States to honor its unilateral declara- 
tion of 1954. President Kennedy responded 
promptly and affirmatively by sending to that 
country additional American advisers, arms, 
and aid, 
2. U.S. OBJECTIVES 


I turn now to a consideration of U.S. ob- 
jectives in South Vietnam. The United 
States has no designs whatever on the re- 
sources or territory of the area. Our na- 
tional interests do not require that South 
Vietnam serve as a Western base or as a 
member of a Western alliance. 

Our concern is threefold. 

First, and most important, is the simple 
fact that South Vietnam, a member of the 
free world family, is striving to preserve its 
independence from Communist attack. The 
Vietnamese have asked our help. We have 
given it. We shall continue to give it. 

We do so in their interest; and we do so 
in our own clear self-interest. For basic 
to the principles of freedom and self-deter- 
mination which have sustained our country 
for almost two centuries is the right of 
peoples everywhere to live and develop in 
peace. Our own security is strengthened by 
the determination of others to remain free, 
and by our commitment to assist them. We 
will not let this member of our family down, 
regardless of its distance from our shores. 

The ultimate goal of the United States in 
southeast Asia, as in the rest of the world, 
is to help maintain free and independent 
nations which can develop politically, eco- 
nomically, and socially, and which can be 
responsible members of the world commu- 
nity. In this region and elsewhere, many 
peoples share our sense of the value of such 
freedom and independence, They have taken 
the risks and made the sacrifices linked to 
the commitment to membership in the fam- 
ily of the free world. They have done this 
in the belief that we would back up our 
pledges to help defend them. It is not right 
or even expedient—nor is it in our nature— 
to abandon them when the going is difficult. 

Second, southeast Asia has great strategic 
significance in the forward defense of the 
United States. Its location across east-west 
air and sea lanes flanks the Indian subcon- 
tinent on one side and Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Philippines on the other, and 
dominates the gateway between the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. In Communist hands, 
this area would pose a most serious threat 
to the security of the United States and to 
the family of free world nations to which we 
belong. To defend southeast Asia, we must 
meet the challenge in South Vietnam. 

And third, South Vietnam is a test case for 
the new Communist strategy. Let me ex- 
amine for a moment the nature of this strat- 


egy. 

Just as the Kennedy administration was 
coming into office in January 1961, Chairman 
Khrushchey made one of the most important 
speeches on Communist strategy of recent 
decades. In his report on a party conference 
entitled “For New Victories of the World 
Communist Movement,” Khrushchey stated: 
“In modern conditions, the following cate- 
gories of wars should be distinguished: world 
wars, local wars, liberation wars, and popular 
uprisings.” He ruled out what he called 
world wars and local wars as being too dan- 
gerous for profitable indulgence in a world 
of nuclear weapons. But with regard to 
what he called liberation wars, he referred 
specifically to Vietnam. He said, “It is a 
sacred war. We recognize such wars.” 

I have pointed out on other occasions the 
enormous strategic nuclear power which the 
United States has developed to cope with 
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the first of Mr. Khrushchev’s types of wars; 
deterrence of deliberate, calculated nuclear 
attack seems as assured as it can be. With 
respect to our general-purpose forces de- 
signed especially for local wars, within the 
past 3 years we have increased the number 
of our combat-ready Army divisions by about 
45 percent, tactical air squadrons by 30 per- 
cent, airlift capabilities by 75 percent, with 
a 100-percent increase in ship construction 
and conversion. In conjunction with the 
forces of our allies, our global posture for 
deterrence and defense is still not all that it 
should be, but it is good. 

President Kennedy and President Johnson 
have recognized, however, that our forces for 
the first two types of wars might not be 
applicable or effective against what the 
Communists call wars of liberation, or what 
is properly called covert aggression or in- 
surgency. We have, therefore, undertaken 
and continue to press a variety of programs 
to develop skilled specialists, equipment, and 
techniques to enable us to help our allies 
counter the threat of insurgency. 

Communist interest in insurgency tech- 
niques did not begin with Khrushchev, nor 
for that matter with Stalin. Lenin's works 
are full of tactical instructions, which were 
adapted very successfully by Mao Tse-tung, 
whose many writings on guerrilla warfare 
have become classic references. Indeed, Mao 
claims to be the true heir of Lenin’s original 
prescriptions for the worldwide victory of 
communism. The North Vietnamese have 
taken a leaf or two from Mao's book—as well 
as Moscow’s—and added some of their own. 

Thus today in Vietnam we are not deal- 
ing with factional disputes or the remnants 
of a colonial struggle against the French, but 
rather with a major test case of communism’s 
new strategy. That strategy has so far been 
pursued in Cuba, may be beginning in Africa, 
and failed in Malaya and the Philippines 
only because of a long and arduous struggle 
by the people of these countries with assist- 
ance provided by the British and the United 
States. 

In southeast Asia, the Communists have 
taken full advantage of geography—the 
proximity to the Communist base of opera- 
tions and the rugged, remote, and heavily 
foliated character of the border regions. 
They have utilized the diverse ethnic, reli- 
gious, and tribal groups and exploited fac- 
tionalism and legitimate aspirations wher- 
ever possible. And, as I said earlier, they 
have resorted to sabotage, terrorism, and 
assassination on an unprecedented scale. 

Who is the responsible party—the prime 
aggressor? First and foremost, without 
doubt, the prime aggressor is North Vietnam, 
whose leadership has explicitly undertaken 
to destroy the independence of the south. 
To be sure, Hanoi is encouraged on its 
aggressive course by Communist China. But 
Peiping's interest is hardly the same as that 
of Hanoi. 

For Hanoi, the immediate objective is 
limited: Conquest of the south and national 
unification, perhaps coupled with control of 
Laos. For Peiping, however, Hanoi’s victory 
would be only a first step toward eventual 
Chinese hegemony over the two Vietnams 
and southeast Asia, and toward exploitation 
of the new strategy in other parts of the 
world. 

Communist China’s interests are clear: It 
has publicly castigated Moscow for betraying 
the revolutionary cause whenever the Soviets 
have sounded a cautionary note. It has 
characterized the United States as a paper 
tiger and has insisted that the revolutionary 
struggle for liberation and unification of 
Vietnam could be conducted without risks 
by, in effect, crawling under the nuclear and 
the conventional defense of the free world. 
Peiping thus appears to feel that it has a 
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large stake in demonstrating the new 
strategy, using Vietnam as a test case. Suc- 
cess in Vietnam would be regarded by 
Peiping as vindication for China’s views in 
the worldwide ideological struggle. 

Taking into account the relationship of 
Vietnam to Indochina—and of both to south- 
east Asia, the Far East and the free world as 
a whole—five U.S. Presidents have acted to 
preserve free world strategic interests in 
the area. President Roosevelt opposed Jap- 
anese penetration in Indochina; President 
Truman resisted Communist aggression in 
Korea; President Eisenhower backed Diem’s 
efforts to save South Vietnam and undertook 
to defend Taiwan; President Kennedy 
stepped up our counterinsurgency effort in 
Vietnam; and President Johnson, in addi- 
tion to reaffirming last week that the United 
States will furnish assistance and support to 
South Vietnam for as long as it is required 
to bring Communist aggression and terror- 
ism under control, has approved the program 
that I shall describe in a few minutes. 

The U.S. role in South Vietnam, then, is: 
First, to answer the call of the South Viet- 
namese, a member nation of our free world 
family, to help them save their country for 
themselves; second, to help prevent the 
strategic danger which would exist if com- 
munism absorbed southeast Asia’s people 
and resources; and third, to prove in the 
Vietnamese test case that the free world can 
cope with Communist wars of liberation as 
we have coped successfully with Communist 
aggression at other levels. 


3. THE CURRENT SITUATION 


I referred earlier to the progress in South 
Vietnam during 1954-59. In our concern 
over the seriousness of the Vietcong insur- 
gency, we sometimes overlook the fact that a 
favorable comparison still exists between 
progress in the South—notwithstanding 
nearly 15 years of bitter warfare—and the 
relative stagnation in North Vietnam. 

The so-called Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, with a greater population than the 
south and only a marginally smaller area, ap- 
pears to be beset by a variety of weaknesses, 
the most prominent of which is its agricul- 
tural failure. Mismanagement, some poor 
weather, and a lack of fertilizers and insecti- 
cides have led to a serious rice shortage. 
The 1963 per capita output of rice was about 
20 percent lower than 1960. Before the June 
1964 harvests, living standards will probably 
decline further in the cities and critical food 
shortages may appear in some of the villages. 
Furthermore, prospects for the June rice 
crops are not bright. 

The internal transportation system remains 
primitive and Hanoi has not met the quotas 
established for heavy industry. As for the 
people they appear to be generally apathetic 
to what the party considers the needs of the 
state and the peasantry has shown consider- 
able ingenuity in frustrating the policies of 
the Government. 

In contrast in the Republic of South Viet- 
nam despite Communist attempts to control 
or inhibit every aspect of the domestic econ- 
omy output continued to rise. In 1963 South 
Vietnam was once more able to export some 
300,000 tons of rice. Add to this the pre-1960 
record: Up to 1960 significant production in- 
creases in rice, rubber, sugar, textiles, and 
electric power, a 20-percent rise in per capita 
income, threefold expansion of schools, and 
restoration of the transportation system. 
One cannot but conclude that given stabil- 
ity and lack of subversive disruption, South 
Vietnam would dramatically outstrip its 
northern neighbor and could became a peace- 
ful and prosperous contributor to the well- 
being of the Far East as a whole. 

But, as we have seen, the Communists— 
because South Vietnam is not theirs—are 
out to deny any such bright prospects. 
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In the years immediately following the 
signing of the 1954 Geneva accords, the 
Communists in North Vietnam gave first 
priority to building armed forces far larger 
than those of any other southeast Asian 
country. They did this to establish iron con- 
trol over their own population and to insure 
a secure base for subversion in South Viet- 
nam and Laos. In South Vietnam, instead 
of withdrawing fully, the Communists main- 
tained a holding guerrilla operation and 
they left behind cadres of men and large 
caches of weapons for later use. 

Beginning in 1959, as we have seen, the 
Communists realized that they were losing 
the game and intensified their subversive at- 
tack. In June 1962 a special report on Viet- 
nam was issued by the International Control 
Commission a unit created by the Geneva 
Conference and composed of a Canadian, an 
Indian, and a Pole. Though it received little 
publicity at the time this report presented 
evidence of Hanoi’s subversive activities in 
South Vietnam and specifically found Hanoi 
guilty of violating the Geneva accords. 

Since then, the illegal campaign of terror, 
violence, and subversion conducted by the 
Vietcong and directed and supported from 
the north has greatly expanded. Military 
men, specialists, and secret agents continue 
to infiltrate into South Vietnam both direct- 
ly from the north and through Laos and 
Cambodia. The flow of Communist-supplied 
weapons, particularly those of large caliber, 
has increased. These include Chinese 75 
millimeter recoiless rifles and heavy ma- 
chineguns. Tons of explosive-producing 
chemicals smuggled in for use by the Viet- 
cong have been intercepted along with many 
munitions manufactured in Red China and, 
to a lesser extent, elsewhere in the Commu- 
nist bloc. In December 1963 a government 
force attacked a Vietcong stronghold in Dinh 
Tuong Province and seized a large cache of 
equipment, some of which was of Chinese 
Communist manufacture. The Chinese 
equipment included a 90-millimeter rocket 
launcher, 60-millimeter mortars, carbines, 
TNT, and hundreds of thousands of rounds 
of various kinds of ammunition. Some of 
the ammunition was manufactured as re- 
cently as 1962. 

When President Diem appealed to President 
Kennedy at the end of 1961, the South Viet- 
namese were quite plainly losing their fight 
against the Communists, and we promptly 
agreed to increase our assistance. 

Fourteen months later, in early 1963, Presi- 
dent Kennedy was able to report to the Na- 
tion that “the spearpoint of aggression has 
been blunted in South Vietnam.” It was 
evident that the Government had seized the 
initiative in most areas from the insurgents. 
But this progress was interrupted in 1963 by 
the political crises arising from troubles be- 
tween the Government and the Buddhists, 
students, and other non-Communist opposi- 
tionists. President Diem lost the confidence 
and loyalty of his people; there were accusa- 
tions of maladministration and injustice. 
There were two changes of government within 
3 months. The fabric of government was 
torn. The political control structure extend- 
ing from Saigon down into the hamlets vir- 
tually disappeared. Of the 41 incumbent 
province chiefs on November 1 of last year, 
35 were replaced. Nine provinces had three 
chiefs in 3 months; one province had four. 
Scores of lesser officials were deplaced. Al- 
most all major military commands changed 
hands twice. The confidence of the peasants 
was inevitably shaken by the disruptions 
in leadership and the loss of physical secu- 
rity. Army and paramilitary desertion rates 
increased, and the morale of the hamlet 
militia—the “Minutemen”—fell. In many 
areas, power vacuums developed causing con- 
fusion among the people and a rising rate 
of rural disorders. 
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The Vietcong fully exploited the resultant 
organizational turmoil and regained the ini- 
tiative in the struggle. For example, in the 
second week following the November coup, 
Vietcong incidents more than tripled from 
316, peaking at 1,021 per week, while govern- 
ment casualties rose from 367 to 928. Many 
overextended hamlets have been overrun or 
severely damaged. The January change in 
government produced a similar reaction. 

In short, the situation in South Vietnam 
has unquestionably worsened, at least since 
last fall. 

The picture is admittedly not an easy one 
to evaluate and, given the kind of terrain 
and the kind of war, information is not al- 
ways available or reliable. The areas under 
Communist control vary from daytime to 
nighttime, from one week to another, accord- 
ing to seasonal and weather factors. And, 
of course, in various areas the degree and 
importance of control differ. Although we 
estimate that in South Vietnam's 14 million 
population, there are only 20,000 to 25,000 
“hard core” Vietcong guerrillas, they have 
been able to recruit from among the South 
Vietnamese an irregular force of from 60,000 
to 80,000—mainly by coercion and “band- 
wagon” effect, but also by promising mate- 
rial and political rewards. The loyalties of 
the hard core have been cemented by years 
of fighting, first against the Japanese, then 
against the French, and, since 1954, against 
the fledgling Government of South Vietnam. 
The young men joining them have been at- 
tracted by the excitement of the guerrilla 
life and then held by bonds of loyalty to 
their new comrades-in-arms, in a nation 
where loyalty is only beginning to extend be- 
yond the family or the clan. These loyalties 
are reinforced both by systematic indoctrina- 
tion and by the example of what happens to 
informers and deserters. 

Clearly, the disciplined leadership, direc- 
tion, and support from North Vietnam is a 
critical factor in the strength of the Viet- 
cong movement. But the large indigenous 
support that the Vietcong receives means 
that solutions must be as political and eco- 
nomic as military. Indeed, there can be no 
such thing as a purely military solution to 
the war in South Vietnam. 

The people of South Vietnam prefer inde- 
pendence and freedom. But they will not 
exercise their choice for freedom and commit 
themselves to it in the face of the high per- 
sonal risk of Communist retaliation—a kid- 
naped son, a burned home, a ravaged crop— 
unless they can have confidence in the ulti- 
mate outcome. Much, therefore, depends on 
the new government under General Khanh, 
for which we have high hopes. 

Today the government of General Khanh 
is vigorously rebuilding the machinery of 
administration and reshaping plans to carry 
the war to the Vietcong. He is an able and 
energetic leader. He has demonstrated his 
grasp of the basic elements—political, eco- 
nomic and psychological, as well as mili- 
tary—required to defeat the Vietcong. He 
is planning a program of economic and so- 
cial advances for the welfare of his people. 

He has brought into support of the Gov- 
ernment representatives of key groups pre- 
viously excluded. He and his colleagues have 
developed plans for systematic liberation of 
areas now submissive to Vietcong duress and 
for mobilization of all available Vietnamese 
resources in defense of the homeland. 

At the same time, General Khanh has 
understood the need to improve South Viet- 
nam's relations with its neighbors, Cam- 
bodia and Laos; he has taken steps toward 
conciliation, and he has been quick and 
forthright in expressing his government's re- 
gret over the recent Vietnamese violation of 
Cambodia’s borders. In short, he has dem- 
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onstrated the energy, comprehension, and 
decision required by the difficult circum- 
stances that he faces. 


4. A PROGRAM TO MEET OUR OBJECTIVES 


Before describing the means by which we 
hope to assist the South Vietnamese to suc- 
ceed in their undertaking, let me point out 
the options that President Johnson had be- 
fore him when he received General Taylor’s 
and my report last week. 

Some critics of our present policy have 
suggested one option—that we simply with- 
draw. This the United States totally rejects 
for reasons I have stated. 

Other critics have called for a second and 
similar option—a neutralization of Vietnam. 
This, however, is the game of what's mine 
is mine and what's yours is negotiable.” No 
one seriously believes the Communists would 
agree to neutralization of North Vietnam. 
And, so far as South Vietnam is concerned, 
we have learned from the past that the Com- 
munists rarely honor the kind of treaty that 
runs counter to their compulsion to expand. 

Under the shadow of Communist power, 
neutralization would in reality be an interim 
device to permit Communist consolidation 
and eventual takeover. When General Tay- 
lor and I were in Hue, at the north end of 
South Vietnam, 2 weeks ago, several Vietna- 
mese students carried posters which showed 
their recognition of the reality of neutraliza- 
tion. The signs read: “Neutralize today, 
communize tomorrow.” 

Neutralization of South Vietnam, which 
is today under unprovoked subversive at- 
tack, would not be in any sense an achieve- 
ment of the objectives I have outlined. As 
we tried to convey in Laos, we have no ob- 
jection in principle to neutrality in the 
sense of nonalinement. But even there we 
are learning lessons Communist abuse of the 
Geneva accords, by treating the Laos corri- 
dor as a sanctuary for infiltration, constant- 
ly threatens the precarious neutrality. 
“Neutralization of South Vietnam”—an am- 
biguous phrase at best—was therefore re- 
jected. 

The third option before the President was 
initiation of military actions outside South 
Vietnam, particularly against North Viet- 
nam, in order to supplement the counter- 
insurgency program in South Vietnam. 

This course of action—its implications 
and ways of carrying it out—has been care- 
fully studied. 

Whatever ultimate course of action may 
be forced upon us by the other side, it is 
clear that actions under this option would 
be only a supplement to, not a substitute 
for, progress within South Vietnam's own 
borders. 

The fourth course of action was to concen- 
trate on helping the South Vietnamese 
win the battle in their own country. This, 
all agree, is essential no matter what else 
is done. 

The President therefore approved the 12 
recommendations that General Taylor and 
I made relating to this option. 

We have reaffirmed U.S. support for South 
Vietnam’s Government and pledged eco- 
nomic assistance and military training and 
logistical support for as long as it takes to 
bring the insurgency under control. 

We will support the Government of South 
Vietnam in carrying out its anti-insurgency 
plan, Under that plan, Prime Minister 
Khanh intends to implement a national 
mobilization program to mobilize all na- 
tional resources in the struggle. This means 
improving the quality of the strategic ham- 
lets, building them systematically outward 
from secure areas, and correcting previous 
over-extension. The security forces of Viet- 
nam will be increased by at least 50,000 men, 
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They will be consolidated, and their effec- 
tiveness and conditions of service will be im- 
proved, They will press the campaign with 
increased intensity. We will provide re- 
quired additional materiel. This will in- 
clude strengthening of the Vietnamese Air 
Force with better aircraft and improving 
the mobility of the ground forces, 

A broad national program is to be carried 
out, giving top priority to rural needs. The 
program includes land reform, loans to 
tenant farmers, health and welfare meas- 
ures, economic development, and improved 
status for ethnic minorities and paramili- 
tary troops. 

A civil administrative corps will be es- 
tablished to bring better public services to 
the people. This will include teachers, 
health technicians, agricultural workers, and 
other technicians. The initial goal during 
1964 will be at least 7,500 additional persons; 
ultimately there will be at least 40,000 men 
for more than 8,000 hamlets, in 2,500 villages 
and 43 provinces. 

Farm productivity will be increased 
through doubled use of fertilizers to provide 
immediate and direct benefits to peasants 
in secure areas and to increase both their 
earnings and the Nation's export earnings. 

We have learned that in Vietnam, polit- 
ical and economic progress are the sine qua 
non of military success, and that military 
security is equally a prerequisite of internal 
progress. Our future joint efforts with the 
Vietnamese are going to apply these lessons. 


5. CONCLUSION 


To conclude: Let me reiterate that our 
goal is peace and stability, both in Vietnam 
and southeast Asia. But we have learned 
that peace at any price is not practical in 
the long run, and that the cost of defending 
freedom must be borne if we are to have 
it at all. 

The road ahead in Vietnam is going to 
be long, difficult and frustrating. It will 
take work, courage, imagination and—per- 
haps more than anything else—patience to 
bear the burden of what President Kennedy 
called a “long twilight struggle.” In Viet- 
nam, it has not been finished in the first 
100 days of President Johnson's administra- 
tion, and it may not be finished in the first 
1,000 days; but, in cooperation with General 
Khanh's Government, we have made a begin- 
ning. When the day comes that we can 
safely withdraw, we expect to leave an inde- 
pendent and stable South Vietnam, rich 
with resources and bright with prospects 
for contributing to the peace and prosperity 
of southeast Asia and of the world. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION FOR REMAIN- 
DER OF WEEK 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the sessions of the Senate for the re- 
mainder of the week. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION FOR REMAIN- 
DER OF WEEK 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to 
meet during the sessions of the Senate 
for the remainder of the week. 
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MISSISSIPPI SUMMER PROJECT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the purpose of the Mississippi 
summer project, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, is to send 
volunteers into Mississippi to aid in reg- 
istering Negro voters and to conduct 
“freedom schools” where Negroes can be 
taught remedial reading and the tools of 
literacy. The sole purpose of the project 
is to effectively implement many of the 
guarantees contained in the historic civil 
rights legislation which this body last 
week passed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority vote. 

A story in this morning’s New York 
Times reports that three members of the 
first group of volunteers participating 
in the Mississippi summer project are 
missing. Under the circumstances de- 
scribed in the story, there is good reason 
to suspect that the three individuals, 
Michael Schwerner of Brooklyn, Andrew 
Goodman of Queens, N.Y., and James E. 
Cheney of Meridian, Miss., have met with 
foul play. 

There are many people throughout 
this country concerned for the welfare 
of these volunteers. We have seen voter 
registration drives in Mississippi before, 
and we have seen concomitant mob 
demonstrations, church burnings, violent 
incidents—even coldblooded murder— 
accompany these attempts to comply 
with the Constitution. Now, as another 
voter registration drive begins in Mis- 
sissippi, will we again witness the beat- 
ings, mass arrests, and killings by citi- 
zens and officers of the law who partici- 
pate in, or by their unconscionable si- 
lence abet, these outrageous actions. 

What will prompt the Federal Govern- 
ment, short of large-scale violence, to 
take the necessary steps to insure the 
safety of these volunteers in Mississippi? 
The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights has 
repeatedly stressed the gravity of the 
situation in Mississippi, and the role that 
fear of physical violence at the hands of 
local white persons in control of the 
State and local political machinery plays 
in preventing qualified Negroes from 
registering to vote. The fact is that only 
1 percent of the Negro population in Mis- 
sissippi is registered to vote. 

The 1961 report of the Mississippi Civil 
Rights Commission points out that: 

Many and at times almost unbelievable re- 
ports of atrocities and brutalities perpetrated 
by elected and appointed public officials 
in the capacity of law enforcement officers 
and under color of law were received by the 
committee, which forwarded them to the 
Commission office. Many of these reports 
were made in affidavit form. Many additional 
complaints were received which simply could 
not be investigated because of insufficient 
time. 


I cannot believe that the Justice De- 
partment will not use its authority, in- 
fluence, and legal machinery to offer 
every protection to the students in Mis- 
sissippi. But action must be taken now, 
before those prepared to commit violence 
are able to carry out their intentions. So 
long as adequate protection is afforded 
by the Mississippi State Police, and law 
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and order is maintained, the actions of 
the Justice Department and the Federal 
Government need play only a supple- 
mental role, an added guarantee that 
violence will not be committed. But the 
Federal Government should be prepared 
to take quick and effective action to see 
that order is restored if the past pattern 
of violence and riots in Mississippi is re- 
peated. 

There is no doubt that the Justice 
Department does have the authority to 
prevent interference with voter registra- 
tion or interference with the constitu- 
tional rights of another individual. The 
FBI and U.S. marshals may be employed 
to arrest persons who interfere with the 
lawful exercise of an individual’s consti- 
tutional rights. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a memorandum relating to the 
legal powers of the Federal Government 
in enforcing civil rights, prepared by the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, be printed in the RECORD. 

Unless civil rights laws already on the 
statute books receive effective and 
prompt enforcement, the bill we passed 
last week will become a “dead letter,” 
and civil rights, in those areas and States 
where the guarantees of equality are 
needed most, will become a mockery. 

I have received, and I am sure that 
other Senators have received, letters 
from individuals and parents of individ- 
uals participating in the Mississippi 
summer project. They reflect an aware- 
ness of the personal danger every one of 
these volunteers faces. The public de- 
serves to be made aware of the danger of 
the threat posed by 60,000 individuals in 
Mississippi armed with machineguns and 
hand grenades. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several communications which 
I have received in the last few days ex- 
pressing fears for the safety of the sum- 
mer volunteers in Mississippi, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

TENAFLY, N.J., June 16, 1964. 
The Honorable Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WitLiams: It is a tragic commen- 
tary on our country that it is necessary for 
me to write to my Senators to ask that they 
take steps now so that my son will not be 
murdered, 

My son is David Trimble. Next semester— 
if he has a next semester—he will be a 
sophomore at Clark University in Worcester, 
Mass., where he did honors work in his first 
year. His life is threatened simply because 
he has volunteered for the Mississippi proj- 
ect of the combined civil rights organiza- 
tions in that State. As you know, the pro- 
gram centers on conducting freedom schools 
and citizenship training for Mississippi 
Negroes. 

This wholly legal endeavor, directly com- 
parable to our Peace Corps projects all over 
the world, is deadly dangerous in Mississippi. 
The passions aroused among white racists are 
beyond the control of the legal forces of 
the State and its communities even if, and 
as you know it is a very large if, they do 
not side with the mobs. 
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I am asking, therefore, that you exert 
every effort now before tragedy occurs to 
insure that the Government of the United 
States intervenes quickly and effectively to 
prevent massacre in Mississippi. 

Inevitably my first concern is for my own 
son but much more is at stake. Mississippi 
this summer and what Washington does or 
does not do will stand as a test of the real 
stuff of our democracy for the whole Nation 
and the whole world. We—each one of us— 
cannot be found wanting. 

Iam counting on you. 

Sincerely and with deep concern, 
GLEN W. 


MAPLEWOOD, N.J., June 21, 1964. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: Our son, Mark 
Victor Tushnet, a junior at Harvard, is going 
to Mississippi to participate in the project 
for the upgrading of Negro schooling there. 

Reports in the press indicate that this 
humanitarian and truly American project 
will be met with violence, with the con- 
nivance of the local governments and of the 
State of Mississippi. 

Senator WILLIAMS, I call on you to demand 
Federal protection on the spot for our son 
and for the other students who are so un- 
selfishly giving up their vacations to help 
their fellow men. As you know, there are 
several other students from Maplewood and 
its vicinity, as well as others from other parts 
of New Jersey, going to Mississippi. You 
have the prestige and the influence to see to it 
that they will be safe from bodily harm this 
summer. 

I urge you to use your good offices to have 
the Attorney General send in Federal mar- 
shals now before any incidents occur. 

Very truly yours, 
LEONARD TUSHNET, M.D. 
FANNIE TUSHNET. 
Newark, N.J., June 21, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: As residents in 
the State of New Jersey, we are requesting 
that you ask President Johnson to im- 
mediately send U.S. marshals to the State 
of Mississippi, to protect the young people 
from all over the United States, including 
many from New Jersey, who are on their way 
to that State to help educate the underprivi- 
leged there, and to help register qualified 
American citizens, so that they may in fact 
exercise their full rights as citizens. 

It is imperative that you act now—these 
young people are not going to demonstrate 
in the streets of Mississippi, but already it 
is known that violence is being planned by 
certain groups in that State and the lives of 
the students are at stake. It will be too late 
to act once the violence starts, and we believe 
that the Federal Government of the United 
States has a sacred duty to protect its citi- 
zens. We are sure that you are aware of 
the fact that the local and State police au- 
thorities in Mississippi will be unwilling or 
unable, or both, to control what can be an- 
other disgrace to the democratic institution 
we hold so dearly. 

We beg you to act now. 

Respectfully, 
FLORENCE GLEICHER, 
SOL GLEICHER. 
BLOOMFIELD, N.J., June 2, 1964. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I respectfully request all assistance avail- 

able protect dedicated young people entering 
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Mississippi on civil rights mission. In view 
of possible horror of what awaits them im- 
perative in name of justice and humanity 
urgent steps be taken at Federal level to 
supplement or supersede ineffective protec- 
tion by local authorities. 

PAUL HEYMAN. 


TEANECK, N.J., June 22, 1964. 
Senator H. A. WILLIAMS, In., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our son will be going into Mississippi to- 
morrow with Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee trying to achieve the 
privilege of voting for those who have been 
denied this fundamental right of all Amer- 
icans. Our son and these students are fight- 
ing for ideals of American liberty and jus- 
tice. To avoid threatened violence we ask 
you to provide necessary means to prevent a 
serious incident. The only source of pro- 
tection is the Federal Government. It would 
be tragic should our Government fail them. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. EDWARD CANTOR., 
TeNAFLY, N.J, June 5, 1964. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I am 19 years old, 
the son of two of your constituents. I have 
followed with joy and amazement the work 
you have been trying to do for America’s 
migrant labor, one of the most downtrodden 
and voteless groups in America. I am call- 
ing for your help now both for myself and 
for another downtrodden and voteless group, 
the Mississippi Negroes. Attempts to regis- 
ter Negroes in Mississippi in the past few 
years have met with universal and stubborn 
resistance. This resistance has often taken 
the ugly form of violence, on the part of 
both the white citizenry and the Missis- 
sippi police. There have been at least five 
racial murders in the State within the last 
few months. 

I am a summer volunteer for the voter 
registration drive sponsored by the Council 
of Federated Organizations in Mississippi as 
a part of their Mississippi summer project. 
I know what has happened to those who have 
worked in the field before me. I also know 
the record of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government; its silences and re- 
fusals to protect the constitutional rights of 
Americans working for freedom, not in the 
steaming jungles of Vietnam but in the 
steaming cauldron of hatred that is Mis- 
sissippi. Your vote for the civil rights bill 
is part of an important first step in the 
realization of the American dream. As a 
man with the integrity and responsibility of 
a U.S. Senator, you can use the forum of the 
U.S. Senate to challenge the record of the 
Justice Department and to confront those 
Mississippi Senators who share your sen- 
atorial and party title—but little else—with 
the actions of their State against freedom. 

I hope that as my Senator you will speak 
out for me should my rights as an American 
be abridged. I hope that you will not hear 
from me this summer as an inmate of a 
Mississippi jail or hospital. If you do, I 
believe enough in your honesty and sense 
of justice to expect to hear your voice in 
the Senate on behalf of freedom. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin W. TRIMBLE. 
TEANECK, N.J. June 17, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to enlist your 
help in a matter of great concern, 

I am referring to the very real threat to 
the lives of the students participating in 
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the Mississippi project of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Commission. 

My son, Leigh, age 20, has just completed 
his junior year at New York University, Uni- 
versity Heights, N.Y., where he volunteered 
for the project. He is at present at Western 
Women’s College in Oxford, Ohio, for a 1- 
week orientation period. From there the 
group will proceed to Jackson, Miss. to help 
in a voter registration educational program. 

I would like to draw your attention to an 
article which appeared in the Record (Hack- 
ensack, N.J.) on Monday, June 15 (p. 5) 
which plainly states the seriousness of the 
matter. 

I am asking you to do what you can to 
provide safe conduct to these young men and 
women by bringing to bear the influence of 
your office. This much is owed to those who 
have enlisted in a cause to secure the fu- 
ture of our country. 

Very truly yours, 
ELSIE R. STELZER 
Mrs. E. N. Stelzer. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J., June 22, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for supporting wonderful young 
participants Mississippi summer project. 
Your comparison with Peace Corps is apt. 
Our daughter Barbara, now in Ohio, enters 
Mississippi Thursday. Do you know three 
workers, including one volunteer, are re- 
ported missing. State patrol are involved, 
Please continue to press for Federal protec- 
tion. 

MARGARET and GEORGE MUTNICK, 
RUTHERFORD, N.J., June 23, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Shocked by report three student volun- 
teers in registration drive missing for 48 
hours in Mississippi after arrest and bail. 
Request immediate investigation and need 
for legislative machinery. 

ELIZABETH WENK, 
RUTHERFORD, N.J., June 23, 1964. 
Senator Harrison WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Three college students engaged in voter 
registration education disappeared this week- 
end. One, Andy Goodman, is a close friend. 
They were last seen 1 hour after leaving jail 
in Mississippi on bond, charged with speed- 
ing. I fear for their lives. Please inquire 
at the Justice Department about this matter. 

RONALD FINSTON. 


Jersey Crry, N.J., June 23, 1964. 
Congressman HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My own experience in Hattiesburg makes 
me amazed that the 11 p.m. news should say 
FBI only now “considering” helping locate 
missing peaceful workers for Federal rights 
in Meridian. Our experience with trumped- 
up traffic arrests and our own group having 
to surround man seeking to present self to 
FBI makes danger of foul play seem more 
than obvious. With respect urge Federal 
action be increased markedly in such cases. 

Best wishes sincerely, 
Rev. DUDLEY E. Sarrary. 
New York, N.Y., June 23, 1964. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge you to press for immediate full-scale 
investigation of the shocking disappearance 
of three young fighters for civil rights. 

Isaac PATCH, Jr. 
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ROSELLE, N.J., June 18, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: In 2 days I will 
be leaving to teach in a freedom school 
in the State of Mississippi. The exact loca- 
tion I do not know yet. My primary pur- 
pose in being in Mississippi is to teach reme- 
dial skills to Negro students in the 11th 
and 12th grades. I am very much aware 
of the physical dangers I will encounter this 
summer. This is the reason I am writing to 
you. I ask, of you, as my elected repre- 
sentative in the U.S. Government, for pro- 
tection to act in my trained profession, 
that of a teacher. I implore you to do every- 
thing in your power to see that no physical 
harm comes to me as a result of my teach- 
ing, reading, ‘riting, and ‘rithmetic. 

Thanking you, I am, 
Mary L. GILLARD. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, those who supported legisla- 
tion to guarantee civil rights in voting 
in 1957, in 1960, and again last week 
cannot be indifferent to the fate of in- 
dividuals who attempt to put the dry 
words of the law into practice. I hope 
the attention of the Senate and the 
American people can be focused on the 
situation in Mississippi. Above all, I 
hope that the people of Mississippi ac- 
cept the great responsibility which is 
theirs, to see that law and order prevail. 


A FOREIGN POLICY IMPERATIVE: 
UNSWERVING AMERICAN SUP- 
PORT FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, we are 
about to mark the 20th anniversary of 
the founding of the United Nations. It 
is a fitting time to review the history, 
assess the health, and measure the hardi- 
ness of this extraordinary experiment. 
For if there is one thing which we can 
say for sure about the U.N., it is that 
the organization markedly differs from 
what was contemplated by its founders 
two decades ago. 

1. ORIGINAL CONCEPTION OF U.N. 


Originally, at San Francisco in 1945, 
we constructed the United Nations upon 
the great alliance which was winning the 
Second World War. In the mistaken be- 
lief that the victors, united in war by a 
common enemy, would remain united 
afterward, we entrusted the primary 
responsibility for peacekeeping, not to 
the Genera] Assembly, where all coun- 
tries were to be equally represented, but 
to the Security Council, where the Big 
Five would have permanent seats, each 
equipped with a built-in veto. Our vision 
was of a pax victorum, where peace 
would be maintained by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, 
China, and the Soviet Union, acting in 
concert through the Security Council. 
The veto was to guarantee that no police- 
man’s club would be raised to enforce 
the peace, except by the common consent 
of the Big Five. 

To be candid, the United Nations 
Charter was carefully drawn to permit 
the Big Five, after having obtained the 
required number of votes, to impose their 
will upon other countries threatening to 
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disrupt world peace, but the veto pre- 
vented other countries from turning the 
tables in the Security Council upon any 
one of the Big Five. Thus, the victorious 
Allies sought to establish a new world 
order on nothing more substantial than 
the spirit of camaraderie which the war 
itself had briefly kindled. The five gov- 
ernments behaved rather like the 
legendary musketeers who lifted their 
swords to do justice at the outcry: “All 
for one and one for all.” 

Looking back on those euphoric days, 
one wonders how so infirm an infant as 
the United Nations could ever have re- 
ceived so auspicious a christening. The 
supporters of the U.N., then and now, 
bear a responsibility for having over- 
sold it to the American people. From 
the outset, we should have stressed that 
the U.N. by itself lacked the power to 
preserve world peace, having no means 
of its own to finance its operations, or 
to impose its will; that the Security 
Council could only act with the unani- 
mous consent of its permanent mem- 
bers, the five victorious powers; that the 
General Assembly could pass resolutions, 
but could hardly enforce them; that the 
U.N. was not, in any sense, a world gov- 
ernment, and could not accurately be de- 
scribed as the “Parliament of Man.” 
We should have emphasized that, in 
keeping the peace and protecting our 
national interests, the U.N. could be no 
substitute for our own Armed Forces, 
our nuclear deterrent, our regional al- 
liances, or our mutual assistance pro- 
grams abroad. 

Having said all this, we could then 
have endorsed the United Nations for 
realistic reasons—as a useful instrument 
through which the sovereign nations of 
the world might strive to build better 
procedures for achieving the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes; and 
as the one forum that could hold out 
the promise, as it grew in strength and 
stature, of ultimately replacing today’s 
rule of violence with tomorrow’s rule of 
law. 

2. EXTREMIST OPPOSITION TO U.N, MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN TEMPERED 

If, following the San Francisco con- 
ference, we had made this kind of fac- 
tual case for our entry into the United 
Nations, I believe the treaty would still 
have been easily ratified in the Senate, 
and the American people would not have 
been left to nurse the exaggerated ex- 
pectation that the U.N. would prove to 
be a panacea for peace. Then, perhaps, 
the failures of the U.N., which were 
bound to come, would not have loomed 
so large. Much disillusionment could 
have been avoided. And fewer today 
would be the voices attracted to that 
mindless chant: “Get the United States 
out of the U.N., and the U.N. out of the 
United States.” 

Then, perhaps, we would not now be 
faced with the leading contender for the 
Republican presidential nomination, 
harboring views toward the United Na- 
tions which seem to swing between open 
hostility and critical indifference. 

I say parenthetically, inasmuch as I 
am referring to quoted statements of our 
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colleague from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], that I have placed a copy of this 
speech in his office. I notified him yes- 
terday that it was my intention to make 
the speech. We engaged in a conver- 
sation at that time. He told me that, 
if possible, he would try to come to the 
floor this afternoon. 

I merely wish to make the RECORD 
clear that I tried to give him the cour- 
tesy of advance notice that this address 
would be made at this time, and that I 
intended to make reference to his stated 
views in this way. 

As late as May of last year, Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER was advocating the 
outright withdrawal of the United 
States from the U.N. He is quoted as 
having said: 

Frankly I think the fact that it’s proven 
to be unworkable is grounds enough for us 
to quit wasting our money on it. 


When asked if he would favor our get- 
ting out if elected President, he replied: 

I would, at this bet, having seen what the 
United Nations cannot do, I would have to 
suggest it. 


At other times, the Senator has been 
quoted as saying that perhaps we should 
remain in the United Nations, despite its 
ineffectiveness, in order to try to improve 
it. But, again, in Hartford, last October, 
GOLDWATER announced at a press con- 
ference that we should quit the U.N. if 
Red China were admitted. 

The Arizona Senator has been harsh- 
ly criticized by fellow Republicans for 
his negative attitude toward the U.N., 
and it may be that his thinking is under- 
going still another transformation. A 
few days ago, following a meeting with 
former President Eisenhower, the Asso- 
ciated Press quotes GOLDWATER as say- 
ing, “I believe in the United Nations,” 
adding that he felt some way must be 
found to revise the Charter to eliminate 
the “one nation, one vote” principle 
which it now obtains in the General As- 
sembly. The ambiguity of his position 
is then compounded, for he concedes 
the Russians would veto such a change, 
but contends we must try anyway, be- 
cause “the chances of Red China coming 
into this organization grow every day.” 

In view of the confusing and contra- 
dictory statements GOLDWATER has made, 
the American electorate is entitled to 
a clear and comprehensive explanation 
of the candidate’s present position on 
the United Nations. President Johnson 
has declared it to be his policy, as it was 
President Kennedy’s policy before him, 
to give unswerving support to the United 
Nations. The President knows full well 
that this organization is vital to our own 
national needs, as well as to the needs of 
other nations. He appreciates that, once 
the United Nations is seen in its proper 
light, the wonder is not that it has ac- 
complished so little, but that it has ac- 
complished so much. 

3. THE U.N. AS MEDIATOR 


It was our good fortune that the U.N. 
somehow managed to survive the pre- 
cipitous breakup of the wartime alli- 
ance which had pasted it together. As 
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cold war enmity divided the victors into 
two camps, the Security Council, which 
was supposed to serve as the enforce- 
ment arm of the U.N., was quickly man- 
acled by the use of the veto. But most 
of the member countries were deter- 
mined that the U.N. should not be so 
readily rendered impotent, and they 
found a way, within the Charter, to up- 
grade the role of the General Assembly. 
The U.N. remained relevant, after all, 
as a sentinel for peace. 

Nevertheless, it seemed, for a time, 
that the cold war might limit the United 
Nations to the function of a sounding 
board for the smaller countries, and a 
convenient meeting place where the 
channels of communication could be 
kept open for the use of the major pow- 
ers in periods of crisis. Indeed, the U.N. 
has played a most useful role in this 
respect, which I do not mean to belittle. 
I recall, in 1949, while we were airlifting 
supplies into blockaded Berlin, how in- 
formal talks between our U.N. repre- 
sentative, Philip Jessup, and the Soviet’s 
Jacob Malik, began in the U.N. diplo- 
mats’ lounge. In this casual setting, 
Malik first hinted that Moscow might 
be willing to end the blockade, and here 
the talks were pursued which eventually 
led to that result. 

Even more dramatic was the mediat- 
ing role of the U.N. during the dread 
Cuban missile showdown of 1962. The 
Russian veto could not prevent the 
Security Council from serving as a stage 
on which the United States could tell- 
ingly present, before the assembled na- 
tions of the world, indisputable evidence 
of Soviet mendacity, thus helping to 
galvanize world opinion behind the 
audacious action President Kennedy had 
announced he would take. The good 
offices of the U.N. then served to bring 
our Ambassador, Adlai Stevenson, and 
John J. McCloy, into continuing contact 
with Soviet envoy Kuznetzov, for nego- 
tiations in which the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, U Thant, himself, 
played a vital part. Ambassador Ste- 
venson sums it up this way: 

At a critical moment, when the nuclear 
powers seemed to be set on a collison course, 
the Secretary General's intervention led to 
the diversion of the Soviet ships headed for 
Cuba and interception by our Navy. This 
was an indispensable first step in the peace- 
ful resolution of the Cuban crisis. The 
mere existence of an impartial office which 
could perform such a service in the middle 
of the night at such a time, is no small asset 
to the human race. 


So it has happened that the United 
Nations, while not serving its originally 
intended role as policeman for the vic- 
tors, has served as their mediator in- 
stead, helping in this way to keep the 
cold war from turning hot. 


4. THE U.N. AS A FIRE BRIGADE 


Though nuclear suicide has thus far 
been averted, brush fire wars have not, 
and these peripheral struggles will con- 
tinue to endanger the tenuous stability 
which rests so delicately upon the pres- 
ent nuclear stalemate. 

These are the kind of wars with which 
we are most likely to be faced, now and 
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in the future. In dealing with these 
flareups, the U.N. has developed a role, 
not confined to mediation, which em- 
braces active participation as a kind of 
fire brigade. 

It started in Korea in 1950, when force 
was invoked under the U.N. flag to defend 
that nation against invasion. To be sure, 
most of the troops involved were Ameri- 
can and South Korean, and all operated 
under U.S. command, but the fact that 
the mission was carried out in the name 
of the United Nations, and did entail 
token forces from a host of countries, 
undoubtedly helped to keep the Soviet 
Union away from a direct confrontation 
with the United States. Moreover, the 
U.N. auspices did much to mobilize world 
opinion against the aggression, and 
warned the Communists of the wide- 
spread disfavor that future aggression 
would incur, to a degree that American 
unilateral action never could have ac- 
complished. 

The limited participation of the U.N. 
in the Korean war led it to become cen- 
trally involved as the principal fireman 
in snuffing out the fighting at Suez in 
1956. This was an unusual cold war con- 
flict, since it found the United States and 
the Soviet Union on the same side oppos- 
ing the action which had been taken by 
France and the United Kingdom. This 
time a way was found to send in troops 
under a U.N. command, furnished by the 
smaller member nations, whose mission 
it was to restore peace and order inside 
Sinai and along the Gaza Strip. The 
presence of these impartial sentinels to 
patrol the seething boundary between 
Egypt and Israel proved acceptable to 
both countries, and enabled the French 
and British to disengage without dis- 
grace. As Senators know, U.N. forces 
still remain in Sinai and Gaza, where 
they have been successful, thus far, in 
preventing any new eruption along this 
uneasy border. 

The biggest fire brigade operation yet 

undertaken by the United Nations oc- 
curred in the Congo. It is anticipated 
that the mission there will have been 
completed, and the remaining U.N. 
troops withdrawn, by the end of this 
month. Here again, the intervention of 
the U.N., at the request of the Congolese 
Government, was indispensable to the 
restoration of some semblance of order 
out of a chaos which threatened to en- 
gulf all of central Africa. Had we gone 
in alone to do this job, as some of our 
shrill U.N. critics advocated, I daresay 
we would find ourselves today in the 
same bottomless quagmire, faced with the 
same dreary prospects, with which we 
are in truth confronted in South Viet- 
nam. 
The latest alarm that U.N. firemen 
have answered was sounded on the 
sunny, but incendiary island of Cyprus. 
It remains to be seen whether the U.N. 
forces, responding to the call, can ex- 
tinguish the fighting in this explosive 
situation, but our best hope still lies 
with the presence of the soldiers who 
wear the U.N. beret, now patrolling the 
tenuous lines separating Greek and Turk 
on this distraught island. 
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We should not overlook the fact that 
every U.N. peacekeeping operation in- 
volving the use of military force has been 
different. The size and composition of 
the forces have varied enormously. 
Therefore, it seems best, at this point, 
not to press for some kind of perma- 
nent—and expensive—standing army for 
the U.N., but to work for a flexible call- 
up system. Under this system, a num- 
ber of countries would earmark, and 
hold available for U.N. use, various num- 
bers and kinds of troops to which the 
U.N. could turn, when the need should 
arise. 

Canada was one of the first to do this, 
and has already designated a battalion 
for U.N. use. Sweden is considering 
legislation to set up a special reserve 
unit for the U.N. Norway, Denmark, 
and Finland are also planning to estab- 
lish units which could total over 4,000 
men, with equipment, including helicop- 
ters and transport vessels. The Nether- 
lands has offered a contingent of ma- 
rines which would be available on 24- 
hour notice, plus other troops as needed. 
The Shah of Iran is reported to have 
said that his country would be prepared 
to set aside standby troops for U.N. use. 
And we have reason to hope that many 
other nations will make similar offers. 

5. THE LESSONS OF U.N. SUCCESS 


The notable peacemaking missions of 
the U.N., in Africa and Asia, contain an 
important lesson we must learn. It is 
that the U.N. has no race, creed, or color; 
it is as varied in its composition as the 
113 countries that now make up its mem- 
bership. It is that the U.N. bears no 
onus for ever having engaged in colo- 
nialism or imperialism; it lacks the in- 
trinsic power to menace even little 
countries, and so it is neither feared nor 
distrusted by them. Finally, the U.N. is 
a genuine international organization 
which does not separate the “have” 
countries from the “have nots,” or the 
big from the small, the strong from the 
weak, or the developed from the unde- 
veloped, or the capitalist from the So- 
cialist, or even the Communist. The 
United Nations has refused to become 
the handmaiden of any particular aline- 
ment or ideology. 

If experience proves anything at all, it 
is that upheaval among the black, brown, 
and yellow peoples, now emerging in their 
own right throughout Africa and Asia, is 
not likely to be assuaged for long through 
the unilateral intervention of any white 
nation. The empires which Western 
power could not hold, that power cannot 
now pacify. But because the United Na- 
tions has proved itself to be theirs, as well 
as ours, it can often play the role of 
“honest broker,” and even that of the 
welcome policeman on the beat, when 
violence breaks out within, or between, 
the newly independent countries which 
were so recently the restive possessions 
of the Western World. 

For this reason, it seems to me that we 
would be well advised to probe all the 
possibilities for using the peacekeeping 
machinery of the United Nations, not 
only in the matter of the smoldering 
border dispute between Cambodia and 
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South Vietnam, but also in the broader 
effort to end the fighting in Laos and 
South Vietnam itself, under some form 
of negotiated settlement. Administered 
by the U.N. such an accord might succeed 
in preserving the independence of these 
countries, guaranteeing their neutrality, 
and permitting them to peaceably pro- 
ceed to fashion their own destinies 
through self-determination. 

If it should take a special session of the 
General Assembly to explore these possi- 
bilities, then I think such a session should 
be called, leaving to the next regular ses- 
sion, without prejudice to any country 
concerned, the problem of dealing with 
the financial default of certain member 
states, through invoking the penalty pre- 
scribed by article 19 of the Charter. I 
intend to discuss this fiscal problem fac- 
ing the U.N. later in the address. 

6. THE NATION-BUILDING ROLE OF THE U.N. 


One cannot appreciate the scope or 
significance of what may be called the 
changing role of the United Nations, 
without a look at the positive work in 
which it has become engaged. The wid- 
ening gap in living standards between the 
rich nations and the poor, which, in the 
main, separates those countries of pre- 
dominantly white population from the 
colored, lies like a time bomb beneath our 
superficial efforts to preserve stability 
and peace. Unless this gap can be held 
in check and then narrowed in the years 
ahead, the time may come when the 
ideological differences dividing the West- 
ern World will be swept aside, as the af- 
fluent white nations join common cause 
against the looming specter of racial war. 

To help avoid this catastrophe, the 
United Nations is at work, channeling 
both know-how and capital from the rich 
industrial countries to the poor and un- 
developed. Seventeen out of every twen- 
ty U.N. employees are engaged in these 
programs of social progress and economic 
growth. Through the U.N. World 
Health Organization, tropical diseases 
are under relentless attack, malaria is 
about to be eradicated from the face of 
the earth. Various U.N. agencies are 
making loans and technical guidance 
available to promote monetary stability 
and long-range economic development— 
the World Bank, the International Fi- 
nance Corporation, the International 
Development Association, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the Technical 
Assistance program, and the Special 
Fund. 

As for our own foreign aid program, 
nothing gives us greater trouble than 
trying to reconcile our belief that im- 
proving living standards is a goal in it- 
self, which will serve our ultimate na- 
tional interests by promoting general 
stability, with the awkwardness of ex- 
tending American grants and loans to 
countries which are engaging in policies 
that we regard as inimical to our imme- 
diate interests. This is not only hard 
for the American people to understand, 
but it is equally incomprehensible to the 
recipient governments. Our own people 
conclude that we are embarked upon the 
folly of trying to buy friends, while the 
foreign governments concerned suspect 
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that we are offering them money to make 
them subservient, and so either demand 
the money without strings attached, or 
engage in that now-familiar game of dip- 
lomatie blackmail, striving to obtain 
their own terms by playing us off against 
the Russians. 

This experience, coupled with the fact 
that other rich nations should bear their 
share of the cost, has caused the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to recom- 
mend that the United States shift its 
emphasis—from a bilateral basis to a 
multilateral basis—in the making of 
long-term loans for economic develop- 
ment. This would mean expanding the 
role of the U.N. agencies, an objective I 
strongly favor, not only for political rea- 
sons, but for sound business reasons, as 
well. Eugene Black, who so ably man- 
aged the affairs of the World Bank, has 
explained the success of investments 
made through the U.N. lending agencies, 
in these words: 

Because they are known to have no ulterior 
motive, they can exert more influence over 
the use of a loan than is possible for a bi- 
lateral lender; they can insist that the proj- 
ects for which they lend are established on 
a sound basis, and—most important—they 
can make their lending conditional upon 
commensurate efforts being made by the 
recipient country itself. 


Mr. President, in your home commu- 
nity, a loan extended on hard terms by 
a self-styled friend is usually resented by 
the person receiving it, although the 
same person would expect such terms 
from the local bank. It is no different 
in the community of nations. 

7. THE FISCAL CRISIS OF THE U.N. 


Today, as we have seen, the U.N., 
through the technical, medical, scientific, 
and financial aid it extends to the under- 
developed areas of the world, is broadly 
engaged in nation-building, as well as in 
peace-preserving labors. The organiza- 
tion grows each year in value to the hu- 
man race. So we must not let the inter- 
nal problems which now beset the United 
Nations go unresolved. 

Chief among these is the fiscal prob- 
lem. It is no secret that failure, for 
one reason or another, of many members 
to pay their assessments for the UN. 
peacekeeping operations in the Congo 
and the Middle East has brought a finan- 
cial crisis to the U.N—and not only a 
financial crisis. This year the U.N. is 
passing through a political and consti- 
tutional crisis. The Soviet Union is now, 
for the first time, so far behind on its 
assessments that it has run right into 
the provisions of the U.N. Charter which 
deal with financial delinquency. 

The charter is crystal clear. 
19 says: 

A member of the United Nations which is 
in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the Organization shall have 
no vote in the General Assembly if the 
amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it for 
the preceding 2 full years. 


Mr. President, you will notice that 
there are no “ifs, ands, or buts.” A na- 
tion which is 2 years behind “shall have 
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no vote.” Other nations are today in 
the same position as the U.S.S.R., though 
most, if not all, are expected to pay be- 
fore the next regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. But the Soviet Union has 
said that it is not going to pay its as- 
sessments for peacekeeping in the Congo 
and the Middle East. The U.S.S.R. 
thinks that when the showdown does 
come, many nations will be afraid of de- 
priving Russia of her vote, and that some 
way will be found to “chicken out” on 
these very specific provisions of the 
charter. 

I think the charter means what it 
says. Any other construction would un- 
dermine the essential integrity of the 
U.N., which we have worked so assidu- 
ously to build over the past 18 years. If 
any member is permitted to flout the 
rules of the U.N. without suffering the 
penalty the rules themselves prescribe, 
internal disintegration will set in. The 
Congress of the United States has made 
its own position unmistakably clear: the 
Soviet Union must either pay what she 
legitimately owes, or relinquish her vote 
in the General Assembly. We can take 
no other stand. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Iam very glad to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As I under- 
stand, the Soviet Union has about 3 votes 
in the United Nations, because of what 
proved to be an unreasonable concession 
which was made at the time when the 
United Nations was organized. So that 
would mean the Soviet Union would lose 
all three of those votes, would it not? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes, as I understand 
it. 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But she 
would not lose her vote on the Security 
Council, would she? 

Mr. CHURCH. No, not her vote on the 
Security Council. 

But in my opinion, this matter is so 
important to the United Nations that I 
believe the article 19 penalty must be 
enforced if the Soviet Union continues 
to refuse to pay what is due from her. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. On that 
point, I agree entirely with the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

However, Mr. President, the crisis 
caused by the problem of paying for spe- 
cial U.N. peacekeeping missions goes 
deeper than collecting past defaults. 
Some method must be found for giving 
those countries which bear most of the 
cost a commensurate voice in determin- 
ing what the financing formula for pro- 
jected new missions should be. It is now 
theoretically possible for a two-thirds 
majority of the General Assembly to be 
formed by nations with only 10 percent 
of the world’s population, or who con- 
tribute, altogether, a mere 5 percent of 
the assessed budget. It does not bode 
well that such a group, made up pri- 
marily of smaller states, could conceiv- 
ably demand a course of action for 
which other nations would bear the pri- 
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mary responsibility and nearly all the 
cost. 

For present purposes, the best answer 
to this dilemma, I submit, does not lie 
with the proposal that all General As- 
sembly votes should be weighted to re- 
flect population, or wealth, or level of 
contributions, or some combination of 
these and other factors. The concept 
of “one country, one vote” is rooted 
solidly to the idea of sovereign equality 
which no nation, large or small, seems 
yet ready to abandon. 

Rather, the answer would seem to lie 
in the direction of establishing some 
kind of appropriations committee of the 
General Assembly which would be 
charged with determining the most suit- 
able financing plan in each situation. 
On such a committee, the views of the 
larger contributors to the cost of U.N. 
peacekeeping could be given more ad- 
equate consideration. This kind of ar- 
rangement could assure a better balance 
in U.N. financial decisions between those 
who carry the principal cost and respon- 
sibility for the keeping of the peace, and 
the very large number of countries who 
are the beneficiaries of the peace which 
has been kept. 

8. CONCLUSION 


I want to close by urging the informed 
citizens of this country to interest your- 
selves in the United Nations. Do not 
let the strident voices of the U.N. haters 
dishearten you. They are a small mi- 
nority who see the world as a vast Red 
sea, into which the United States, 
through insidious betrayal, is steadily 
sinking 


In their fanciful world, they have 
closed their minds against the U.N. and 
even regard it as some kind of Commu- 
nist tool. If you tell them that the U.N., 
on its own voting record, has proved it- 
self a friend of freedom—that no Soviet 
resolution actively opposed by the United 
States has ever been approved by the 
General Assembly, they respond that 
this is but a clever ploy to disguise the 
true Communist character of the organi- 
zation. If you remind them that the 
Soviet Union has had to exercise her veto 
more than a hundred times in the Se- 
curity Council, to prevent it from taking 
action contrary to Russian interests, 
while the United States has not yet had 
to cast a single veto vote, they respond, 
with straight faces, that this proves 
U.N. procedures were set up to serve the 
Russians best. If you tell them that 
their objective of getting the United 
States out of the U.N. is just what Khru- 
shehev would like to see happen; that it 
was the shoe-pounding Khrushchev who 
tried to bully his troika plan through 
the General Assembly, with the purpose 
of undermining the office of the Secre- 
tary General, so that the U.N. might be 
rendered as impotent as its predecessor, 
the League, they grow angry and abusive 
as they grope for the answers they can- 
not find. No, these anguished people 
can never be persuaded. 

But fortunately, the great bulk of our 
people are better balanced and better 
informed. Commonsense tells them 
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that, despite the diversity among na- 
tions, we all share a common interest in 
survival. Most Americans would agree 
with these words of our Secretary of 
State: 

In the world of today any breach of the 
peace could lead to the destruction of civili- 
zation. In the thermonuclear age, any in- 
strumentality with a potential for deterring 
war can hardly be described as less than in- 
dispensable to mankind. In 18 brief years, 
the United Nations has helped to deter or to 
terminate warfare in Iran and Greece, in 
Kashmir and Korea, in the Congo and the 
Caribbean, and twice in the Middle East, and 
twice in the western Pacific. It is not fanci- 
ful to speculate that any or all of us may 
owe our lives to the fact that these dangers 
were contained, with the active and persist- 
ent help of the United Nations. 


Last December, it was my good fortune 
to travel to New York with President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. There, before the 
General Assembly, I heard him vigorously 
reaffirm the American commitment to 
the the United Nations, in words remi- 
niscent of those of Roosevelt, Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy. He said: 

More than ever, we support the United 
Nations as the best instrument yet devised 
to promote the peace of the world and to 
promote the well-being of mankind. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CHURCH. Iam happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I congratulate the 
Senator from Idaho on a very timely and 
eloquent speech. He has summed up 
more concisely and effectively the real 
merits of the United Nations than any 
statement I have heard in recent years. 
He has rendered a great service to this 
body and to the public in bringing into 
better focus the situation with regard to 
the United Nations. 

I should like to ask the Senator one 
question about his statement with regard 
to the Unitec Nations and South Viet- 
nam. I should be very pleased if the 
United Nations could be brought into 
that situation if I thought it could exer- 
cise an effective role. I do not believe 
that the United Nations is an omnipotent 
body. As the Senator has well pointed 
out, it is dependent upon the contribu- 
tions of its members. I thought the Sen- 
ator’s statement about the contributions 
of the smaller countries and the propos- 
als of some of them, such as Canada, 
Denmark, and so on, was excellent. 
Those countries are already engaged in 
Cyprus with a sizable group of men and, 
of course, they are still engaged in the 
Gaza strip. 

The point I wished to make was with 
regard to South Vietnam, which is in a 
critical situation at the moment. Things 
have been going so badly against the 
forces of the independent South Viet- 
namese Government that I doubt that it 
would be feasible to seek to bring the 
United Nations into that operation at 
the present time. I am questioning the 
timing of the suggestion rather than the 
point that there would be an opportu- 
nity. Perhaps at some point there would 
be an opportunity to employ the services 
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our Government was correct in its judg- 
ment of that particular situation. It 
has said that it is necessary that we lend 
our assistance to South Vietnam in order 
to stabilize the situation. If at a later 
time it could be stabilized and the ag- 
gression of the North Vietnamese 
stopped, a situation might develop in 
which the U.N. could be effective. I 
wonder how the Senator would comment 
upon that suggestion. 

Mr. CHURCH. First, I am grateful 
for the Senator’s comment with regard 
to the speech itself. 

With reference to the question the 
Senator has raised, I would respond in 
the following way: First, it seems to me 
that, while we cannot at the moment re- 
lax our own efforts in South Vietnam, 
given the serious situation that now ex- 
ists there, and the continuing pressures 
being exerted there by the Vietcong, 
still I think it is open to us to examine 
the possibility for the U.N. to play a 
more significant role there. 

The first possibility that occurs to me 
has to do with the continuing border 
dispute between Cambodia and South 
Vietnam. As the Senator knows, that 
dispute has occasioned much bad feel- 
ing, back and forth, when units of the 
South Vietnamese forces have been 
charged with penetrating Cambodian 
soil. The boundary line itself is diffi- 
cult to determine. There is no patrol 
along the boundary to prevent these in- 
cidents from occurring. So, I think, 
first of all, that there is the possibility of 
a U.N. role in the border area between 
Cambodia and South Vietnam which 
need not interfere with the continuing 
American presence in South Vietnam, 
with respect to the help we are giving 
the government of South Vietnam to put 
down the insurrection in that country. 

The second possibility is as follows: 
The only way that peace can be re- 
stored to the whole region is with the 
approval and support of the countries 
most immediately concerned—not only 
the United States, or South Vietnam, or 
North Vietnam, or Cambodia, or Laos, 
but also with the acquiescence of China 
as well. 

It is difficult for me to conceive of any 
permanent arrangement or stability in 
that region of the world without the ac- 
quiescence and consent of China, since 
China is the great power of the Orient 
immediately to the north of this great 
peninsula. It is possible that the good 
offices of the U.N. could be utilized to 
explore the prospects for some settle- 
ment to which all these countries, in- 
cluding the United States and China, 
might assent. The U.N. might also per- 
form a role in administering such a set- 
tlement that would be acceptable to the 
countries concerned, guaranteeing the 
neutrality of the various countries of the 
region, and permitting them peaceably 
to realize their own destinies through the 
orderly processes of self-determination. 
We do not seem to be exploring the pos- 
sibility of expanding the U.N. role here, 
even though I am mindful of practical 
limitations and the eventuality that such 
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an effort might not prove productive. 
But I say to the Senator that we shall 
never know unless we try. I have heard 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
make that point, time and time again, 
and I must say that, in this respect, I 
agree with him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I find it difficult 
to disagree with much of what the Sena- 
tor has said from the theoretical stand- 
point, but from the practical application, 
under the circumstances that now exist, 
if it became current, if the people, par- 
ticularly the people of South Vietnam, 
thought we were about to withdraw and 
turn the matter over to the U.N., it could 
well cause a crisis in the affairs of the 
Government of South Vietnam. In other 
words, I think our determined support at 
this time is indispensable to the survival 
of that regime. 

Mr. CHURCH. Iconcur with the Sen- 
ator in that regard. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So I think it is a 
delicate matter to be suggesting under 
these particular circumstances. That 
is what I meant when I said it was a 
matter of timing. If we could establish 
a firm position in which things were go- 
ing better for the South Vietnamese and 
they had greater confidence in their ca- 
pacity to survive, a consideration of some 
substitute, by way of the U.N., not only 
would be tolerable, but I would be favor- 
able toward it, for the reason that I 
would want no illusions to grow up about 
what our ultimate intentions are in 
South Vietnam. It is not to be a perma- 
nent base. It is not to be a colony of 
this country. We are not to be perma- 
nently involved. All we wish to do—and 
I believe that is the policy of our Gov- 
ernment—is to see to it that the inde- 
pendence of South Vietnam is main- 
tained. If conditions were such so that 
the U.N. could contribute to that pur- 
pose effectively, I would be glad to see 
it done. I am talking about the matter 
from the practical, pragmatic standpoint, 
under existing circumstances. I believe 
that before the U.N. body could be 
brought into the picture in a very effec- 
tive way, what I have stated would have 
to be true. I regret it very much, but it 
seems to me we are the only power that 
can assure an essential degree of sta- 
bility and strength in South Vietnam. 

I do not disagree in principle; I dis- 
agree with the application of the sugges- 
tion under existing circumstances, if I 
make myself clear. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator makes 
himself entirely clear. I must add that 
we may not be in disagreement at all. It 
is for the President to determine the tim- 
ing. I concede the wisdom of the words 
of General Clay that any nation is likely 
to get, at the bargaining table, what that 
nation can hold in the field. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the 
military situation in South Vietnam may 
improve to the point where the prospects 
brighten for a peaceful settlement, nego- 
tiated under the aegis of the United Na- 
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tions; but I must say that we cannot per- 
mit ourselves to become myopic about the 
methods we employ in Vietnam. I am 
concerned lest we eliminate other alter- 
natives to military action alone. I think 
there is a growing danger that we may 
do this. I suggest that we must remain 
constantly alert to the availability of the 
United Nations. I see little that can be 
lost in probing the possibility of an en- 
larged U.N. role. It could be done in 
such a way as to make it clear, to all 
concerned, that the United States is not 
thereby lessening its determination to 
uphold the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment against forcible overthrow. It 
could be done in such a way as to suggest 
that we are not contemplating any Amer- 
ican withdrawal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With that qualifi- 
cation, I agree with the Senator. I re- 
gret that we are in an unhappy role, but 
since we are really the only strong coun- 
try left in the free world, I think it is 
inevitable that we fall heir to these 
situations. They either will go down the 
drain or we must step in. It gives this 
country the appearance of belligerency 
that it does not deserve. I do not mean 
that this country has not made mistakes, 
but I regret that our Government has 
been cast in a role that we do not de- 
serve; namely, of being a warmonger, of 
promoting war, of having confidence only 
in military might. I do not think that 
is true. This country may have made 
mistakes, but those mistakes have not 
been due to defects in our motives, but 
only in the application of our policy. 

In this case the persistence of our peo- 
ple in helping South Vietnam is not due 
to the fact that we are a warlike coun- 
try. We are doing it for the purpose 
of reestablishing peace. If conditions 
should arise in which it would be feasi- 
ble for the U.N. to take over and main- 
tain order, I would be in favor of that. 

The Senator mentioned Red China. 
Of course, Red China, not being a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, would not be 
included in negotiations. The idea of a 
conference of 14 nations is being dis- 
cussed. Under the circumstances, that 
would be a very proper one to have. Of 
course, much of this depends on damping 
down the immediate fire, because in the 
past 2 weeks it looked like touch and go— 
as to whether the regime would survive. 
I am not sure how stable it is now. Iam 
not aware of the current military situa- 
tion. 

The appointment of the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and a leading 
career officer of the civilian branch, the 
State Department, is good evidence that 
the President thinks the situation is 
most serious, and that he intends to do 
something about it. It was an excellent 
appointment. 

I am hopeful that such conditions can 
be established that something less than 
a military solution is needed. 

Nevertheless, I congratulate the Sena- 
tor. I think he has performed a great 
service in delivering this speech. 

Mr. CHURCH. First of all, I share 
with the Senator the hope he has ex- 
pressed that our new Ambassador to 
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South Vietnam will achieve success in 
his difficult mission. 

I hesitate to depart from the subject 
of my address today, which is the United 
Nations, to wander very far into a discus- 
sion of South Vietnam. Yet, I am very 
troubled about South Vietnam. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So am I. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have been trying to 
put my thoughts in order—to prepare a 
speech specifically directed to South 
Vietnam and our developing policies 
there. 

Mr. MORSE and Mr. PROXMIRE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. CHURCH. I shall be happy to 
yield in a moment. May I complete my 
thought first? 

I have great trepidation about the talk 
that is so current these days, to the effect 
that we must not fight in South Vietnam 
on Communist terms. Of course, no one 
can argue with that statement. But, if 
we consider the implications of the state- 
ment, it seems to mean we are going to 
change the terms of the fight, in the di- 
rection of expanding the war. 

As I have said, I intend to deliver a 
separate speech, if I ever can get it writ- 
ten and be satisfied with it, on the sub- 
ject of South Vietnam. 

Under present circumstances, there 
are about 25,000 hard-core Vietcong in 
South Vietnam. The army of the gov- 
ernment we support is many times that 
size—several hundred thousand men. 
The Vietcong is being supplied tenuous- 
ly, over a long and arduous jungle trail, 
by runners who carry what they can on 
their backs, while we supply the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam with shiploads of 
the most modern equipment, and pour in 
hundreds of millions of dollars each year. 
Still, we fear the Government of South 
Vietnam is about to topple. 

Now it is said that perhaps we must go 
further and extend the war to North 
Vietnam, Laos, or northward. What 
troubles me is that if this war—which is 
essentially a political war, that can be 
won only by the people of South Viet- 
nam—is being waged on terms so ad- 
vantageous, with the enemy restricted to 
25,000 hard core Vietcong, how on earth 
will the situation be improved by ex- 
tending the war to the north? Will it 
help to take on the army of North Viet- 
nam? 

Do we think that the bombing of North 
Vietnam will break the spirit of the Gov- 
ernment, and cause it to discontinue to 
aid and abet the insurrection in the 
south? Why should we? The bombing 
of North Korea never broke the spirit 
there. And we bombed every house, 
bridge, and road until there was nothing 
left but rubble. Expanding the war is 
not getting out, Mr. President. It is get- 
ting further in. 

Wait until we change the terms to the 
point where Red China feels, as she came 
to feel in Korea, that her own security 
has become endangered. Then we may 
be faced, as we were in Korea, with the 
Chinese army coming down. Is our 
memory so short that we have forgotten 
that, only 2 years ago, China invaded 
India? Can we be so sure that China 
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will hesitate? She has not hesitated 
before. 

Then what shall we have? We shall 
have a war so momentous in its conse- 
quences, so massive in its character, that 
the hordes of Chinese troops can only 
be stemmed with atomic weapons. Then 
the cry will go up, Mr. President: “Use 
our nuclear power.” 

The essential character of the Ameri- 
can military forces today is naval and 
aerial. We have no hordes of troops to 
on the Chinese in conventional bat- 

e. 

If we become involved in that region, 
which is the most remote in the world 
from the United States, we could waste 
our troops endlessly in the interminable 
jungle. 

What for, Mr. President? Do we think 
it will be a war in which world opinion 
will be on our side? Do we think that 
the history of the last 20 years means 
that a white nation is going to be upheld 
in fashioning the destiny of Asia? Do 
we think that if we occupy this region 
with our naked power, we would then 
have solved the problem? Do we think 
that the Asians concerned would then 
say, “We are saved. We are liberated 
by the Western power, the United States, 
and her occupation will be our shield”? 
Why, the tides of history will wash over 
us in time. For Asia does belong to the 
Asians now, and will forevermore. 

But I did not want to talk about South 
Vietnam. I came here to talk about the 
United Nations. Still, I am troubled 
about where we are going in South Viet- 
nam and how we are thinking this 
through. 

I, too, wish our new Ambassador every 
possible success. 

So far as I know, the policy of our ad- 
ministration thus far is to continue to 
give support to the Government of South 
Vietnam, to help it put down the present 
insurrection. I am for that policy. I 
will vote for the added money that may 
be needed. But Iam just setting up some 
warning posts that had better be pon- 
dered if we are to avoid a tragic trail 
of casualties in Asia, out of all proportion 
to the vital interests of the United States. 

Sometimes, wars must be fought. I 
am for fighting them where the vital in- 
terests of the United States are at stake. 
But let us be sure. Let us be sure. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield first to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
shall be very brief. I rise not to com- 
ment on the more recent statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho, 
but to commend him on his speech. As 
the Senator stated, he came here today 
to speak on the United Nations. 

It is a speech that the Senate has 
needed. It is a constructive speech. It 
is a positive speech. At the same time, 
the speech has criticized, and I think 
zay helpfully criticized, the United Na- 

ons. 
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This speech points very properly to the 
successes of the United Nations. In the 
second place, the Senator states that we 
should rely not less on the United Na- 
tions, but more. He contends that we 
should use our ingenuity in finding ways 
in which the U.N. can help us to seek out 
ways of achieving greater peace in the 
world. It was an excellent speech. 

I am not a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. This is not a part 
of my special knowledge or responsibility; 
but I am very grateful to the Senator 
from Idaho, who is a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and chairman 
of the U.N. subcommittee, for his very 
constructive speech. It has been very 
helpful. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. I appreciate the remarks of 
the Senator. 

And I think the United Nations is 
so important to our country, and to the 
rest of the world, that the American peo- 
ple are entitled to a clarification of the 
views of the man who now seems most 
likely to be the Republican candidate for 
President. 

His views on the U.N. are of vital in- 
terest to the American people and the 
people of the world. I call upon him 
for a clear and definitive statement. 

We are told that what he has said be- 
fore is to be forgotten, and that what 
appears in the newest pamphlets repre- 
sents the new GOLDWATER. We are told 
that his views are changing, and will 
change even more between now and No- 
vember. And if he is elected President, 
we are told he will be responsible, for the 
presidency is a very responsible job. 

I say that now is the time to find out 
exactly what the position of Barry GOLD- 
WATER is toward the United Nations. The 
fate of the country and of the world 
could depend on it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not rise to add to 
the discussion at this time, other than 
to commend the Senator from Idaho for 
what I think will be a historic speech as 
far as the discussion of the United Na- 
tions is concerned. I think it is com- 
parable to the speech of the great Sena- 
tor Brien McMahon of some years ago 
on the atomic energy problem that faced 
mankind then, and still does to some 
extent. 

At a later time I shall express my dis- 
agreement with the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and the com- 
ments that he has made this afternoon. 
In my judgment, if we follow that course 
of action, we can very well favor an end 
to the United Nations as a force for peace 
in the world. It will favor the United 
States in a major war in Asia. We can- 
not continue the South Vietnam program 
of the United States, which violates one 
international commitment after another 
without ending up in a major war in Asia. 
Red China will not run for cover. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much for his comments. I appre- 
ciate the fact that he remained through 
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the course of my address and gave it 
such earnest attention. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am very glad to yield 
to my friend. 

Mr. PELL. I congratulate the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHurcH] on an excel- 
lent speech, one which shows the United 
Nations in context with its contributions 
to the cause of world peace and stability. 
It is a particularly useful speech at this 
time when the occasional drawbacks and 
weaknesses of the U.N. are being drawn 
to our Nation’s attention. 

Senator CHunch mentioned how in San 
Francisco in 1945 we originally con- 
structed the United Nations. I was an 
assistant secretary of the committee 
working on military enforcement ar- 
rangements under articles 43, 44, and 45 
of the United Nations Charter at that 
gathering, and I well recall the enthusi- 
asms and hopes for the brave new world 
of the future all of us had there. 

We went over the history of the League 
of Nations and sought to avoid the pit- 
falls that had plagued it. For this rea- 
son enforcement responsibilities were 
given to the Security Council, where the 
great powers had the veto. It is inter- 
esting to note that, while it was then 
thought advantageous to have the Mil- 
itary Staff Committee report to the Se- 
curity Council where the veto applied 
as a means of obviating some of the 
drawbacks of the League of Nations, we 
have never been able to use the Military 
Staff Committee because of the very lim- 
itations of the veto. Rather, when it has 
come to military enforcement measures 
we have had to resort to the General 
Assembly where the veto did not apply. 

In general, it seems to me we have 
vastly benefited from the United Na- 
tions. 

There are those who say we have a 
no-win policy in the United Nations. I 
believe that is incorrect. If it is a no-win 
policy, why have the Communists made 
so many efforts to dilute the power of the 
Secretary General and to bring about a 
troika situation? 

If it is a no-win policy, why did the 
Soviet Union use the veto 100 times? 

If it is a no-win policy, it is interesting 
to note that never once has a major 
Soviet resolution passed the United Na- 
tions over United States opposition. 

Those are the facts. 

I also commend the Senator from 
Idaho on his wish for enlightenment as 
to the views of the Senator from Arizona 
concerning the United Nations. Like so 
many other Americans, including Mem- 
bers of the Senate, one finds oneself con- 
fused as to what his views are about the 
United Nations. 

Finally, I believe the Senator from 
Idaho has expressed very well his views 
with regard to Vietnam. He has put into 
words the doubts and worries in the 
minds of many of us. As for myself, I 
have been trying to weld together my 
thoughts on this subject. 

I fully intend to support the adminis- 
tration on its steps in supporting South 
Vietnam. 
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Moreover, I congratulate the adminis- 
tration on its appointment of General 
Taylor as our Ambassador to Vietnam. 

I must add that I have some concern 
as to the effect of permitting the war in 
South Vietnam to escalate north into a 
Korea-type operation. There is little 
doubt, when we look back at what hap- 
pened in Korea, that we have no desire 
to repeat that experiment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Rhode Island. We 
might well profit from considering that 
we are still in Korea, that we still have 
55,000 troops on the line there, and that 
we are still pouring hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year into Korea to support a 
garrison state. No solution has yet been 
found, nearly 12 years after the fighting 
stopped. 

Does anyone believe that our Korean 
policy, since the end of the war there, has 
been a success? I say it has not. I say 
that, even though I believe our armed 
resistance was necessary at the time, 
since South Korea had been invaded, in a 
way which threatened the whole struc- 
ture of peace under the United Nations. 

I only say that we should beware of 
unnecessary involvement, because Korea 
teaches us that involvement brings prob- 
lems, which once assumed, remain the 
continuing responsibility of the United 
ea There seems to be no end to the 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I rise not only for 
the purpose of saying a word in com- 
mendation of the Senator from Idaho 
for a thoughtful and thought-provoking 
address on the United Nations, but also 
to thank him for the timeliness of his 
comments. This is more than a com- 
ment. What he has said is truly a state 
paper. He is certainly to be congratu- 
lated upon its construction and its far- 
reaching proposals. 

There is a tendency in our country to 
swing from one side of the spectrum to 
the other. 

About 25 years ago, America was ac- 
cused of being isolationist; of wanting to 
isolate itself from the world. In a sense 
we did. We paid a heavy price for it. 

Then we became a major participant in 
World War II. I believe it is fair to say 
that we are in a very large measure re- 
sponsible for some of the great victories 
in that war. 

After the war we took on the burden 
of leadership for rehabilitation of a war- 
torn world. Because it is more difficult 
to rehabilitate than it is to destroy, many 
people have lost faith and have become 
discouraged. 

We became used to the leadership role, 
and some at that point were of a mind 
that what we proposed was always right. 
To put it another way, for a period of 
time we did not want to propose anything 
or do anything. Now we have a tendency 
to have a new kind of isolation, when we 
feel that what we believe is right is the 
way to do. 

I believe there is a much better posi- 
tion to be maintained. The Senator 
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from Idaho has discussed that position 
today very intelligently. 

We have long supported the United 
Nations. However, it requires more now 
than mere affirmation of support. The 
United Nations, like many other institu- 
tions, is going through changes. There 
are many pressures that work upon it. 
It has its troubles. The Senator from 
Idaho has listed some of them. Among 
them are membership, Security Council, 
and financial problems. I thoroughly 
agree with the Senator's position on the 
matter of fiscal policy and financial 
policy of the United Nations. 

The Senator from Idaho is the chair- 
man of the United Nations Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and as such has conducted many 
hearings on this subject. He has studied 
it in detail. It behooves us, as a char- 
ter member of the United Nations, to 
maintain the integrity of the financial 
structure and, indeed, of the member- 
ship structure, of the General Assembly. 

The Senator has also mentioned the 
peacekeeping operations of the United 
Nations. I am delighted he has done so. 
This is one situation we do not hear 
about very often, except when a U.N. 
detachment or U.N. brigade is attacked. 

The U.N. peacekeeping operations have 
saved this Government and this Nation 
billions of dollars. More importantly, it 
has sayed us our sense of dignity and 
decency. 

I have often thought how the Scandi- 
navian troops must feel, or how the Irish 
troops must feel, when they serve in the 
Congo. I visited the Gaza strip and 
there saw Norwegian soldiers. They 
were a great distance from Norway. 
Swedes, Norwegians, Irishmen, Tunisi- 
ans, Moroccans, and many others, are 
serving in the field. Those nations have 
lost lives in carrying out the peacekeep- 
ing operations of the United Nations. 

Indians have done the same thing, 
very significantly, in the Congo, and 
again in Cyprus. 

I am pleased that emphasis has been 
placed upon the peacekeeping operations 
of the United Nations. It is in our na- 
tional interest to have the United Na- 
tions maintain such peacekeeping opera- 
tions. 

The Senator has made a very sensible 
proposal with respect to the flexible 
callup system. It should merit the 
wholehearted support of the Govern- 
ment, particularly of the Senate. 

I wish to add one word with respect to 
the suggestion that the Appropriations 
Committee recommend larger financial 
contributions to the United Nations. 

This is a very worthy suggestion. On 
the one hand, it does not violate the 
one-nation, one-vote principle. On the 
other hand, it takes into consideration 
the practical situation, wherein certain 
countries, the Western nations in partic- 
ular, are required to pay a large share 
of the costs of this sort of proposal, and 
end by having little or nothing to say 
about the arrangements. 

So I heartily commend the Senator 
from Idaho for once again bringing out 
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on the floor of the Senate the impor- 
tance of the United Nations as an inter- 
national instrument for the keeping of 
the peace and the building of the peace. 
President Kennedy reminded us that 
peace was a process. Sometimes it is a 
painful process. There are those who are 
strong advocates of peace but who do not 
want to go through any of the pain and 
do not want to go through the trials and 
tribulations of working and sacrificing 
for peace. 

There are those who will salute the 
United Nations, on the one hand, but 
condemn it because it does not bow to our 
wishes within 24 hours, on the other 
hand. 

I hope the Senator from Idaho will 
permit me to make another observation. 
I believe the Senator has performed a 
useful service in calling to our attention 
the views of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], whose views have been 
many and varied on several occasions. I 
am interested in them, even as they may 
develop and change. What I believe is 
more important, since I do not expect 
that the Senator from Arizona will be- 
come President of the United States, is 
that the majority party in Congress and 
the responsible members of the minority 
party really embrace the United Nations 
as a viable instrument of foreign policy 
and national security policy. 

It is much more important that the 
Senator from Idaho make his views as 
clear as he has today—and they are con- 
sistent views, because of his responsible 
position in this body—than it is for us 
to worry about the variations and vari- 
ables in the views of candidates. The 
Senator from Idaho is in a strategic po- 
sition. He has served in the United Na- 
tions and is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on International Organization 
Affairs of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which embraces the United Na- 
tions. His views are respected. His word 
is of importance. 

The goal of a new awareness of the 
United Nations is timely. I hope the 
Senator will permit me to make this ob- 
servation: I was interested in his state- 
ment about Korea. It is a fact, of course, 
that we are still deeply involved in Ko- 
rea. I feel troubled, as the Senator has 
put it, over some of the developments in 
Korea. I have felt that way for a long 
time. But I fear that we shall face these 
troublesome problems for many years to 
come. This is not to say that we should 
not try to find better ways to handle 
them. But the problem of world leader- 
ship and responsible leadership today 
leaves us no easy alternatives. This is 
a world that has gone through an un- 
believable revolution. It has gone 
through one eruption after another, and 
it will continue to do so. 

I have been of the opinion for a long 
time that we have paid far too little at- 
tention to India as one of the possible 
counterforces to Communist China. We 
quibble over India. We argue over dol- 
lars when, in fact, India is possibly the 
one power in all of Asia that can coun- 
teract the power of Communist China. 
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The fact that India does not want to 
meet that power head on is not un- 
usual, because India has staggering 
problems within its own frontiers. But 
the Indians have demonstrated that 
they will fight if they are intimidated. 
They will stand up. 

Iam of the opinion that until we start 
to view southeast Asia policy as a re- 
gional policy affecting a total area, and 
not merely look at Vietnam or Laos or 
Cambodia, and begin to develop a policy 
that is in concert with and offers real 
national security in that whole area, 
we shall not be developing a policy that 
will give us comfort or safety. 

I was pleased with the President’s an- 
nouncement today of the nomination 
of Gen. Maxwell Taylor as our Ambas- 
sador to South Vietnam. General Tay- 
lor is not merely a general; he is con- 
sidered by people throughout the world 
to be one of the most thoughtful, ma- 
ture, responsible individuals in the serv- 
ice of this Nation. I do not believe that 
the appointment of a general means 
that we have placed only a military man 
in this position. General Marshall was 
a great general, but there was no greater 
civilian than he. Great generals like 
Walter Bedell Smith and Omar Bradley 
served as diplomats, as administrators, 
and as civilian officers of the Govern- 
ment with unusual brilliance and dis- 
tinction. The truth is that some of our 
generals have more of a civilian orienta- 
tion than some of our civilians. 

What I worry about now is the criti- 
cism of the U.N. that comes from some 
civilians who are reserve generals, not 
the active ones. 

I do not mean to move off into a full 
discussion of Vietnam, because I do not 
feel capable of doing so; I regret that I 
have never fully had the opportunity to 
study that area. It is something that 
each of us ought todo. There are Mem- 
bers of this body who are much more in- 
formed on Vietnam than is the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. I do not favor 
accelerating the war. I believe I can 
say that this Government does not. I 
believe that there are responsibilities for 
the United Nations along the line of 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
has said today with respect to the area 
of southeast Asia. I am of the opinion 
that what we are seeking to do is not 
merely to buttress military power in 
South Vietnam, because, as the Sena- 
tor from Idaho has put his finger on it, 
this is a political struggle, not a mere 
military struggle. We need the military, 
but we cannot win the struggle with 
military power alone. We have had 
adequate proof of that. 

What is needed in Vietnam is a cause 
for which to fight, some sort of inspira- 
tion for the people of South Vietnam to 
live for and die for. What is needed is 
good administration. This Government 
is making a determined effort along the 
lines of strengthening the administra- 
tion and helping to develop a policy of 
what might be called domestic orienta- 
tion for agriculture, education, and labor. 
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For example, our Government has been 
working closely with the South Viet- 
namese Government in helping free trade 
unions to work with free trade unions 
in the United States to develop a better 
trade union base. We are working to de- 
velop farm cooperatives. Perhaps that is 
a little late, but we are beginning to do 
that. One of the most successful pro- 
grams in our whole area of foreign aid 
is the rice and pig program of the AID 
Administration. Our AID representa- 
tives are never molested, even though 
some of our military personnel are. 

At long last we are beginning to under- 
stand, as the Senator from Idaho has 
succinctly said today, that this is a polit- 
ical struggle. One of the real problems 
in the United States is that we have 
really never understood the importance 
of the political wars, the political battles, 
that take place. We confront these sit- 
uations as major military operations 
when, in fact, the military is incidental 
to the struggle. Military operations may 
be vital, but they are not the total strug- 
gle. 

What the Senator from Idaho has said 
today in his message is clear proof that 
he feels that the major struggle is politi- 
cal, is social, and that in this struggle 
the United Nations has a distinct role to 
play. We cannot possibly succeed as a 
nation in any of these areas unless we 
work through the United Nations or some 
similar organization. To come in with 
our own hands white, as the Senator 
from Idaho has made clear, perhaps 
sometimes a bit dirty, does not suffice. 

If ever there was a need for a clear 
statement, once again, of the vital role 
of the United Nations with respect to 
the security of the United States of 
America, it is at this very hour, as we 
approach the great election period in 
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this Nation, when we shall be making 
some fundamental decisions. I only hope 
that the speech of the Senator from 
Idaho will be broadly reported. I trust 
that it will be read by those who have 
been somewhat delinquent in their loyal- 
ties to, and their interest in the United 
Nations. I trust the Senator’s speech will 
rekindle the fires of enthusiasm for the 
United Nations. 

I thank the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his kind remarks. 

Over the years, he has been a con- 
sistent friend of the United Nations. He 
is a very great Senator. One day, when 
his service is over, I think it will be 
remembered, above all else, as a labor 
for peace and human rights. It is hard 
for me to conceive of two more impor- 
tant causes to which to dedicate one’s 
life. 

I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


AMENDMENT OF MATERIALS RE- 
SERVE AND STOCKPILE ACT OF 
1964 TO PROVIDE FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATIONAL AND HEALTH 
INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
April 24, I gave notice that I would seek 
to amend S. 2272, the Materials Reserve 
and Stockpile Act of 1964, to increase 
substantially a major program of Fed- 
eral aid to our Nation‘s educational and 
health institutions. 

The senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] has contributed greatly by 
reporting the Materials Reserve and 
Stockpile Act, and has widely handled 
that very complex situation. 

However, my amendment would pro- 
vide that material in the national stock- 
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pile, found to be surplus to present need, 
could be released only after it had been 
offered for donation to schools and hos- 
pitals under the donable surplus prop- 
erty program on the same basis as other 
Federal surplus property. The amend- 
ment has been redrafted, in order to con- 
form to the bill as reported. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the language of the amend- 
ment be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

On page 30, line 5, immediately after 


“paragraph 6”, insert: “and to the provisions 
of section 203 (J),“ 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, when 
he was Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming stated that the 
donable program is one of the most im- 
portant aids to education in the United 
States. This was borne out by state- 
ments from educators from throughout 
the United States at a hearing held on 
April 3, 1962, by the Special Donable 
Property Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 

From 1946 through June 30, 1963, this 
program has made personal and real 
property with a total acquisition cost of 
almost $4.4 billion available to public 
health and education institutions and 
civil defense organizations in all 50 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, and Guam. I ask unanimous 
consent that a table, breaking down this 
total by States be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


TABLE I.— Personal property made available for distribution to public health and educational institutions and civil defense organizations 
and real property disposed of to public health and educational institutions, 1946 through June 30, 1963 (acquisttion cost) 


States 


16, 685, 074 


103, 
20, 
24, 
22. 
33. 
36, 
61, 
52, 
25, 
77. 
14. 
91, 
46, 
66. 
60, 
14, 


2885 
828 


SESAR: 
8822333888828 


8888885 


8 
2 
8 
8 


Total States 


b 115, 218, 809 || New Jersey 
„ 11, 022,943 || New Mexico. 

8, 301. 41, 554,404 || New York... 
27, 409, 045 63, 037, 804 || North Carolina. 
68, 286, 378 475, 430, 516 || North Dakota. 
11, 725. 401 50, 919, 879 || Ohio 

2, 625, 234 50. 383, 341 || Oklahoma 

2, 433, 651 14, 617,711 || Oregon 
33, 510, 919 159, 478, 526 || Pennsylvania. 
18, 793, 859 122, 176,921 || Rhode Island 

3, 249, 817 19, 934, 891 || South Carolina.. 
22, 337, 101 42, 482,770 || South Dakota... 
22, 746, 571 147, 141, 776 || Tennessee 

3, 918, 166 76, 818, 808 || Texas 

2, 587, 699 35, 862, 656 || Utah... 

9, 690, 299 46, 278, 863 || Vermont 

4, 527,044 65, 994, 600 || Virginia 
14, 362. 119 66, 869, 014 ashi 2 

3. 783, 216 29,127,978 || West V 

3, 941, 416 81, 757, 469 || Wisconsin 
31, 474, 948 146, 008, 926 || Wyoming 
22, 839, 485 113, 977. 041 || District of Columbia. 
45, 685, 075 92, 450, 364 || Puerto Rico 
43, 780. 694 110, 305,178 || Virgin Islands 
37, 022, 591 97, 678, 780 || American 

536. 970 15, 200, 572 || Guam 
5, 852, 083 34, 571, 584 


316, 
784, 191 


1, 261, 005 9, 91, 045, 196 

170, 915,831 | 150, 304. 155 321, 219, 986 

372, 665 4, 731, 829 51, 104, 494 

12, 313, 146 69, 911 12, 383, 057 

— 102. 107. 948 19, 794, 080 121, 902, 028 
96, 484. 384 20, 747, 262 117, 231, 646 

41, 968, 614 2, 357, 157 44, 325, 771 

68, 118, 178 1, 528. 420 69, 646, 598 

10, 230. 110 1, 637, 206 11, 867, 316 

20, 671, 109 456, 234 21, 127, 343 

19, 424. 317 854, 705 20, 279, 022 

— 47, 655 3. 348 51, 503 

— eee 500 
F 6, 000 6, 000 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the most recent year for which I have 
a report, that ended with June 30, 1961, 


exactly 4,530 health and 32,673 educa- 
tion institutions participated in the do- 
nable surplus property program. I ask 


unanimous consent to have that report, 
a State-by-State total furnished by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare, printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 
Tase II. Institutions participating in do- 
nable surplus property program during the 

year ended June 30, 1961 


Health 


States Educa- 
tion 


New Hampshire.. 
New Jersey -..---- 


South Carolina... 
South Dakota 
‘Tennessee. 


1 No report received. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
House subcommittee hearing of April 3, 
1962, entitled “Evaluation of the Dona- 
ble Surplus Property Program,” includes 
testimony by Members of the Senate and 
the House and educators. 

Among the latter were Dr. Alan S. Wil- 
son, vice chancellor for administration, 
University of Hartford, Hartford, Conn., 
and Frank M. Brewster, director of voca- 
tional education, Norfolk County Schools, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Because both made outstanding con- 
tributions to the record, I ask unanimous 
consent that their testimony before the 
subcommittee be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

EXCERPTS From STATEMENT OF Dr. ALAN S. 
WILSON, VICE CHANCELLOR FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD, HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

During the past 29 years I have held ad- 
ministrative positions in three different col- 
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leges and universities located in the Midwest 
and New England. During these years I have 
served as dean, college president, and now 
vice chancellor of the university. For the 
past 10 years, one of my responsibilities has 
been that of executive head of the Ward 
School of Electronics, a separate technical in- 
stitute maintained by the University of 
Hartford. 

From a small beginning in 1952, the Ward 
School, aided by the indispensable help it 
received from Federal donable property, has 
equipped its laboratories and classrooms and 
has given instruction to approximately 5,000 
young men who have been urgently needed 
to fill military and civilian jobs in the critical 
field of electronics. The graduates of the 
2-year program of the Ward School are eagerly 
sought by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
our military establishments, and more than 
150 business and industrial firms involved in 
defense and civilian work essential to the 
safety and well-being of our Nation. Among 
the companies seeking our graduates are the 
General Electric Corp., Westinghouse, General 
Dynamics, International Business Machines, 
Raytheon, and the United Aircraft Corp. 

From my position in the educational field 
I believe the value of surplus property the 
Federal Government has given schools and 
colleges cannot be overestimated. In amate- 
rial sense this program has made it possible 
for us to develop technical education in our 
area to a point not possible with our limited 
financial resources. 

For instance, such equipment has enabled 
us to give laboratory demonstrations of the 
latest methods for using synchromechanisms, 
computer logic, and recording instruments 
for automatic processes. It means we are 
now able to provide more and better educa- 
tion for each classroom and laboratory hour 
than was before possible. 

In addition to the material assistance pro- 
vided, surplus property has given our teach- 
ing staff a special challenge since almost 
none of the equipment could be used in the 
condition in which it was received. The re- 
sult has been that our most able instructors 
have converted and redesigned surplus equip- 
ment to illustrate technical principles and 
while doing so have themselves been in- 
structed. 

The case is parallel to that of a man who 
buys a readymade suit as opposed to the one 
who cuts the fabric and sews it together him- 
self. This need, to reason out the practical 
applications of scientific theory, has helped 
our faculty to improve themselves profes- 
sionally. This would not have been the case 
if we could have afforded to purchase ready- 
made equipment. 

As the defense effort makes use of the most 
advanced engineering principles, such equip- 
ment, when it is no longer serviceable to the 
Government, is still on a level with the most 
advanced practices in industry. The result 
is that we are able to prepare students who 
are trained in the latest techniques applica- 
ble to the armed services and industry. 

This has made it possible to reduce the 
cost of industrial training to students, par- 
ents, and the public, since our graduates 
have been exposed to the latest type of equip- 
ment which industry is presently using. 
This is especially true of electronics and 
automatic control devices. I may say this 
field is changing very rapidly, and we can- 
not hope to keep up with the new equipment 
we would need if this material was not made 
available to us under this program. 

Because the surplus property we receive 
usually requires expensive labor for conver- 
sion to make it applicable for industrial use, 
any return derived from its sale on the open 
market would be small in comparison to its 
value to American education. In the first 
place, purchasers would only be able and 
willing to pay a fraction of the cost of com- 
ponents simply because there would be a 
labor cost in disassembling and converting 
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these components for resale. On the other 
hand, students can do this at no cost and 
learn while doing. Second, if such equip- 
ment should become more plentiful, the 
commercial market demand would diminish 
and the unit price for such materials in 
adequate supply would reduce even further 
the unit return to the Government. 

Perhaps the greatest value of all, how- 
ever, is the intangible one, the feedback of 
technical knowledge through students and 
graduates into our industrial and military 
efforts. The need for technicians has been 
widely publicized. It would have been pro- 
hibitively expensive to have given our tech- 
nical school graduates the practical experi- 
ence which has made them so valuable to 
our defense effort without our having re- 
ceived these surplus materials. 

We know of at least one of our graduates 
who is the manager of a satellite tracking 
station; several who are employed in com- 
puter work at Cape Kennedy; another stu- 
dent who has contributed to the development 
of the latest jet engine; one who is an in- 
structor on the Atlas engine; other students 
who have been employed directly upon grad- 
uation with CIA (Central Intelligence 
Agency) and the FAA (Federal Aviation 
Agency). One of our students solved a com- 
puter problem for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and is now manager of a major military 
installation in Philadelphia. 

Perhaps the most spectacular evidence of 
the value of such training is the information, 
just received, that a Ward School graduate 
designed the communications system for 
the now famous satellite “Friendship 7” in 
which Col. John Glenn made his historic 
flight. This graduate has since been re- 
cruited from his industrial job to work for 
the Federal Government in an important 
defense capacity. You might also be inter- 
ested to know that approximately 15 percent 
of the instructors in technical theory in the 
technical institutes of this country have 
been recommissioned and are teaching re- 
servists how to apply this important techni- 
cal knowledge to defense needs. 

The contribution of surplus Federal prop- 
erty, therefore, becomes not an expense to 
the people, in my judgment, but an invest- 
ment in knowledge and an economical means 
for training youth for essential positions 
in our defense effort. 

The Ward School of Electronics is but one 
example of what can be done through the 
conversion of Federal surplus property into 
equipment necessary to improve the scientific 
and technical competence of the youth of our 
Nation. The faculty of this school is serving 
without remuneration as consultants to in- 
dustry and the Federal Government on the 
conversion of donable property for educa- 
tional and allied uses. 

We have made tentative plans for a sum- 
mer workshop in 1963 to instruct high school 
science teachers, hospital administrators, and 
directors of civilian defense, how good 
Yankee ingenuity and effort can convert ob- 
solete or discarded equipment to serve es- 
sential public needs. The continuance of 
the Ward School and hundreds of similar 
public and private technical institutes, jun- 
ior and community colleges, could be seri- 
ously threatened if any change is made in 
present provisions for the distribution of 
Federal surplus property to schools for edu- 
cational purposes. 

I should also like to say a brief word about 
other ways in which the University of Hart- 
ford has benefited from this program. To 
meet the increasing demand for education, 
this institution expanded from a junior col- 
lege in 1947 to a senior college in 1950 and 
is now a fully accredited university serving 
more than 6,000 local students annually. In 
my judgment, this development would not 
have been possible without the donable ma- 
terials this institution received, such as: used 
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desks and chairs from abandoned military 
camps, tools, paint, a battered Marine truck, 
the first bit of rolling stock we ever had, 
badly shot up, but we were delighted to have 
it and used it for several years until it finally 
fell apart, bookcases, machine tools, tired 
typewriters, electronic gear, stuttering add- 
ing machines, and even surplus textbooks 
with which we augmented our then small 
library. Throughout this period this equip- 
ment had been heavily used both day and 
night, and now much has worn out for the 
second time. With imagination and the un- 
tiring effort of the faculty and students, sim- 
ilar items which are given to us are being con- 
verted into serviceable equipment each 
month to enable us to carry on our educa- 
tional program. At first, this helped return- 
ing GI's, but now it is their children who are 
already reaching our doors in increasing 
numbers, who need this help. 

Frankly, we are proud of our record of 
converting to essential educational use ob- 
solete materials which could no longer use- 
fully serve their original purpose, 

As the one in charge of the financial opera- 
tions of our institution, I know how des- 
perately near the brink it and many of our 
fine accredited nonprofit colleges are today. 
What we have been able to save through 
building equipment from Government sur- 
plus has helped tremendously to pay faculty 
salaries. This program has given us scien- 
tific equipment in chemistry, physics, and 
biology laboratories, and also made possible 
the development of a good school of engi- 
neering which now serves 900 students from 
southwestern New England. 

In the decade ahead, higher education in 
America will be called upon to provide facil- 
ities for 7 million students, an increase of 
over 100 percent from today’s number. This 
unprecedented pressure for education will 
sorely tax the facilities of public and private 
institutions alike. Speaking for higher edu- 
cation and especially for that part which I 
know best, the urban universities and com- 
munity colleges, I feel that the continuation 
of present provisions for Federal donable 
surplus property would be one of the best 
and least costly ways in which the Federal 
Government could play a useful role in help- 
ing meet the ever-growing educational needs 
of America’s youth. 

I say in all sincerity that every dollar in 
surplus property which the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes to institutions of higher 
education saves from $10 to $100 for these 
educational institutions and returns full 
value to the taxpayer for many years to 
come. In requesting this, we are not asking 
much from the Federal Government. Edu- 
cation is used to receiving, often all too 
willingly, castoffs“ of any kind which help 
it to better serve our youth. 

We sincerely hope that members of this 
committee, in your wisdom and understand- 
ing, will vigorously and unanimously oppose 
any effort to stop, or even to slow, this vital 
stream of indispensable material necessary 
to the support of the schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, and civil defense agencies of our 
Nation. 


Excerpts From STATEMENT OF MR. FRANK M. 
BREWSTER, DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, NORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOLS, NORFOLK, 
Va, 

Adjacent to three cities, Norfolk County is 
located in the southeast section of Virginia. 
Norfolk County schools have approximately 
16,000 pupils in 21 schools. New schools are 
under construction for the growing school 
population. 

All schools are accredited by the cognizant 
accrediting agencies. Mr. Edwin W. Chittum 
is division superintendent. 
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This school system takes an active part in 
utilizing donable surplus property. 

For effective utilization— 

1. The division superintendent and school 
board must be sympathetic to the donation 
program and provide funds, personnel, trans- 
portation, and moral support. 

2. Material must be available in usable 
quantities and distributed to teachers as 
required. 

3. A designated person must promote use 
of materials by demonstrating or suggesting 
at least one use. Teachers often im- 
mediately see other uses, and develop addi- 
tional ideas. 

4. Materials utilized should be displayed 
to other teachers, principals, and super- 
visors, 

5. Materials should enhance or enrich the 
instructional program. 

There are many kinds of people, with varied 
intelligence, interests, abilities, and goals 
teaching in our public schools. Some of 
these people, when advised that surplus 
Government property is available, have one 
comment, “Surplus property is junk.” That 
is the extent of their activity in any program 
using this material. As long as these people 
believe their own statements, it is junk, and 
has little value. There is no convincing some 
of these people that the disconnected, cos- 
moline covered, stripped machine lathe can 
be activated by cleaning, wiring, and the ad- 
dition of a few accessories to be a teaching 
tool that hundreds of boys may use in learn- 
ing about properties of metal, methods of 

g and machine operation, because 
one teacher had sufficient interest, and en- 
ergy to reactivate this machine as a teaching 
tool. 

The cumbersome bat of blue styrofoam 
that the Navy Department procured for 
flotation material, has no place in a class- 
room. Who can use a piece of material 4 
inches by 12 inches by 9 feet? Many can 
find no use for this bat that is taller than 
the ceiling. However, an art teacher makes 
Christmas tree ornaments, figurines, mobiles, 
bases for other media; a business education 
teacher directs her club in designing an em- 
blem; a teacher of engineering drafting uses 
this styrofoam as a three dimensional media 
to portray parts of a machine for his stu- 
dents. A student becomes interested in this 
material, and he made a sign for the de- 
partment. 

In a special education class the teacher 
searches constantly for materials her handi- 
capped children can use to coordinate hands 
and minds. Cutting and shaping this ma- 
terial is not difficult for these children. 

A homemaking teacher uses this styrofoam 
in teaching flower and dry arrangements. 

A printing student thinks that a block of 
this material is an excellent toolholder. 

As we use donable surplus property we 
find that donable property falls into one of 
three main categories. 

First, some items can be used for the pur- 
pose for which originally designed. There 
are no problems on how to use a typewriter, 
bandsaw, boxing gloves, or materials com- 
mon to Federal agencies and schools. 

The second classification is similar to the 
first, but items may require modification, 
change, or major repairs. Required repairs 
to a printing calculator may be so extensive 
that it is not economically sound to recon- 
dition as a calculator. However, minor re- 
pairs may reactivate this business machine 
to serve as an adding machine and be ade- 
quate for the requirements of a particular 
school department. A motorized bomb car- 
rier may be modified and adapted as a 
wrecker to move other vehicles. 

The bulk of the materials received in this 
program do not fall into either of the first 
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two categories. The third group contains a 
great deal of the best instructional material. 

With these materials teacher ingenuity 
results in amazing uses and excellent teach- 
ing and learning. More and more of our 
teachers are actively participating in the pro- 
gram, as materials are made available and 
ideas are developed. 

Some of these items are: White jackets, 
cotton; window screens; ink in tubes; plastic 
pulleys; armature wire; cotton, unsterilized; 
food containers; driftpins; stadimeter; tooth- 
brush racks; camouflage makeup kits; 
blankets, torn; flying suits, fleece lined; 
rangefinders; periscope; telescope; ground 
glass; sheet asbestos; boiler gages; red and 
green light bulbs; porthole glass; ski sticks; 
and plastic portion, light fixture. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
donable surplus property program is ad- 
ministered by the States, which are 
solely responsible for keeping records on 
the amount and kind of property going 
to each institution which requests it. 
As Senators will note from table I, 
Montana institutions have requested 
and received less property under this 
program than those in most other 
States. But Montana transfers repre- 
sent a broad range which are typical of 
the operation of the program through- 
out the United States. 

Among significant on-site real prop- 
erty transfers in Montana are the fol- 
lowing: 


Montana State University acquired 242.9 
acres of land with five buildings from the 
old Fort Missoula tract. This had a cur- 
rent appraised value of $117,800. The date 
of transfer was August 23, 1963. 

Missoula County High School received a 
transfer also from the old Fort Missoula 
tract, of 80 acres of land for use in its Smith- 
Hughes agricultural program. This prop- 
erty had a current appraised value of $80,000. 
The date of transfer was July 2, 1963. 

City of Harlem had transferred to it for 
health purposes, two tracts totaling 16.66 
acres with an appraised value of $100. 
These two parcels of land were somewhat 
unique in that they consisted of an old rail- 
road right-of-way which was used in the 
Fort Peck Dam construction. This particu- 
lar right-of-way was graded high above the 
surrounding country and it enables em- 
Ployees of the Harlem Water Department to 
reach the city’s pumping station on the 
Milk River in all kinds of weather. Pre- 
viously, access to this station had been a 
problem in the winter because of snow and 
during the rainy season on account of mud 
and water in the river bottom. This trans- 
fer was made March 5, 1958. 

Trinity Hospital Association, a nonprofit 
association in Wolf Point, Mont., had trans- 
ferred to it 9.55 acres, valued at $7,200. 
This property was transferred February 4, 
1958. Since this tract was transferred, the 
association has constructed a very modern, 
brick hospital on the site. 

Western Montana Youth Guidance Center, 
Missoula, has received a tract of 6.03 acres 
of land from the old Fort Missoula area. 
On the tract are situated five buildings, one 
of which was the old post hospital. The 
hospital is being renovated and remodeled 
for use as a treatment center for mentally 
disturbed youth in the area. 

Elementary School District No. 27, Whit- 
lash, received 11.9 acres of land. The site, 
a former U.S. customs station, consists of 
three buildings. One is used by the district 
for an elementary school, one is a teacherage, 
and the other is a garage. This transfer was 
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made on October 16, 1957. The property had 
a current appraised value of $11,367.34. 


Also from the Montana State Surplus 
Property Agency, I have the following 
report on some of the significant offsite 
transfers of buildings for health and ed- 
ucation purposes, and of some Montana 
institutions that have received surplus 
property over the last few years: 

Following the completion of the Tiber Dam 
on the Marias River in northcentral Mon- 
tana, the following residential buildings were 
transferred to nearby school districts: Ches- 
ter School District No. 33, 2 buildings; Galata 
School District No. 21, 1 building; Joplin 
District No. 29, 1 building; Liberty County 
Hospital, Chester, 2 buildings; Devon School 
District No. 19, 7 buildings; Dutton School 
District No. 28, 1 building; Hingham School 
District No. 24, 1 building; Inverness School 
District No. 28, 2 buildings; Ledger School 
District No. 46, 1 building; Oilmont School 
District No. 33, 3 buildings; Power School 
District No. 30, 2 buildings; Sweetgrass School 
District No. 1, 2 buildings. 

These buildings were mostly two-bedroom, 
modern cottages. They have been relocated 
in the various communities indicated and in 
most cases are considered to be among the 
best houses in town. They have been used 
principally as residences for teachers. They 
have been a means of attracting professional 
people to these smaller towns. They are fur- 
nished to teachers and nurses at a nominal 
rental calculated only to take care of current 
maintenance. 

A similar group of transfers occurred as the 
Fort Peck Dam project has been cut back. 
The buildings listed below have been trans- 
ferred for use as teacherages in the commu- 
nities listed below: Hinsdale School District 
No. 7, 1 building; Nashua School District No. 
13, 1 building; Saco School District No. 12, 2 
buildings; Tampico School District No. 14, 
1 building; Tiger Butte School District No. 
8, 1 building; Wolfe Point School District No. 
45, 1 building. 

These buildings are similar in size and 
construction to those transferred from the 
Tiber Dam project. They have been put into 
use for the same purpose except the transfer 
to Wolf Point School District No. 45. In 
this case, the building transferred was a 
maintenance shop. This building is being 
used by the school district for teaching shop- 
work to high school students. 

Last spring following a fire at the Montana 
State Training School for Retarded Students, 
six quonset buildings having a total ap- 
praised value of $3,500 were transferred to 
that institution to take the place of some of 
the buildings which had been destroyed by 
the fire. These buildings were acquired from 
a school in Eltopia, Wash, which in turn 
had obtained them from the Hanford, Wash., 
project of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Typical donations of surplus property 
that have been made in recent years, in- 
clude the following: 

Big Sandy Public Schools: Bus, GMC, 
1951, 30-passenger capacity. This school 
was unable to purchase a bus of this type. 
By contacting surplus property, we were 
able to secure this for them. 

Butte Public Schools: Generator, 30 
kilowatts, with diesel engine. This unit 
is being used to retrain unemployed 
workers at Butte. 

East Helena Public School: Generator. 
This unit was acquired by the school dis- 
trict, for use in a fallout shelter built in 
the basement of the school. This school 
also received a deep well water pump to 
be used in the fallout shelter. 
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Lodge Grass Public School: Fire pump. 
Used in firefighting at the school. 

Montana State College, mechanical en- 
gineering department: Seven engine 
lathes, two shapers, one milling machine, 
one 24-inch drill press, one furnace, 
metal, 2,500° F. 

Montana State College, service shop: 
Several trucks, three buses. 

Montana State University: X-ray lin- 
ear accelerator, forklift, firetruck, photo 
projection printer. 

Northern Montana College: Eight 
10-inch metal lathes. 

Vocational Technical Division: One 
milling machine, one Caterpillar engine. 

Powell County High School, Deer 
Lodge, Mont.: 10-inch metal lathe. 

Roberts Public Schools: 10-foot metal 
lathe. 

Shelby Public Schools: 10-foot metal 
lathe. 


Western Montana College, Dillon, 
Mont.: Bus, dump truck. 
Montana State Hospital, Warm 


Springs, Mont.: Crane, truck, laundry 
extractor, washing machine, 300-pound 
capacity. 

Montana State Training School & 
Hospital, Boulder, Mont.: Bulldozer 
tractor-International Harvester, large 
air compressor, bus, White truck tractor- 
standby generator set. 

St. James Hospital: Standby genera- 
tor set. 

Montana State Civil Defense: Several 
radio receivers and transmitters, many 
standby generator sets, two ambulances. 

The significance of the existing pro- 
gram is evidenced by a report from a 
high school principal and a hospital ad- 
ministrator, both in Helena. 

Following is a report from Mr. Giles 
Russell, principal of aeronautics and re- 
lated trades at the Helena High School: 


The donable surplus property program as 
handled through the Montana State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has been a God- 
send to our school. We have been able to 
get equipment that would have been im- 
possible through regular channels with the 
money that is available to us. The stu- 
dents have been able to work with actual 
equipment that we could not afford to buy 
outright, rather than be satisfied with 
charts, pictures, and descriptions. There is 
no comparison between the value of the two 
procedures. 

A few cases to bear out the above: In 1953 
we secured a Stinson Voyager that was ex- 
cess at the Forest Service. Every year since 
we acquired this plane, from 15 to 25 stu- 
dents have received flight instruction as far 
as solo in this plane. In addition, the 
powerplants and airframes classes have had 
actual experience in overhauling the en- 
gine, covering the wings and generally main- 
taining the plane in airworthy condition. 

Through acquisition of Heliarc equip- 
ment we are 4 to 5 years ahead in our weld- 
ing program. Our machine shop is supplied 
with drills, drill presses, lathes, gear cutters 
and precision tools that we could not have 
hoped to purchase through regular channels. 

The SB2C-5 (Helldiver) airplane served 
us for some 10 years as a demonstrator for 
actual experience in hydraulics, in connec- 
tion with a surplus auxiliary pump. Ap- 
proximately 90 airframes and lant 
mechanics took their FAA practical exami- 
nation on this plane. 

From nails used in our house-building 
program to jet engines and rocket engines 
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the school has used surplus equipment to 
build up a more worthwhile program of in- 
struction for our high school and post-high- 
schoo! boys. 

We are very happy with the program as it 
is being handled in Montana. 


In a report dated June 28, 1963, Ad- 
ministrator Bert Ericksen, of St. Peter’s 
Hospital, wrote, in part, as follows: 

As in the past, we have taken advantage 
of the excellent equipment and supplies that 
Government surplus has to offer. We have 
purchased approximately $28,000 worth of 
equipment and supplies for $2,800. Without 
the equipment and supplies received from 
donable properties the cost to the patient 
would increase. 


Mr. President, much of the material 
in the stockpile, which can be offered 
them only if my amendment is adopted, 
could be effectively used by colleges and 
universities. This is particularly impor- 
tant when a major, and increasing part 
of publicly financed research and devel- 
opment is going to so-called centers of 
academic excellence. I feel deeply that 
it would be in the national interest to 
help maintain existing centers and to 
develop more. 

In April of this year, when the Joint 
Economic Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Defense Procurement was preparing for 
hearings on The Impact of Defense 
Procurement,“ the chairman, the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
asked that a 1963 report presenting 
“Background Material on Economic As- 
pects of Military Procurement and Sup- 
ply” be brought up to date. In that 
study, he was fortunate to have as staff 
consultant Mr. Ray Ward, former staff 
director of the House Special Donable 
Property Subcommittee. Those of us 
who know, and have worked with Ray, 
respect him for his knowledge and his 
demonstrated ability in this area. 

The updated study, dated April 1964, 
included the information that there has 
been widespread interest in negotiated 
contracts for experimental, develop- 
mental, test and research work, which 
made up more than 19 percent of all ne- 
gotiated contracts for the fiscal year 
1963. These awards in themselves were 
not small change. They amounted to 
more than $6 billion. But they are only 
“seed corn” for production contracts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a breakdown of these awards 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TABLE III. NET VALUE OF MILITARY PRIME CON- 
TRACT AWARDS FOR EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOP- 
MENTAL, TEST, AND RESEARCH WORK, BY 
STATES, AND REGIONS 
The breakdown of the value of these 

awards by States and District of Columbia 

shows (table 10): 
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Percent of total: States 
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TaBLR 10.—Net value of military prime contract awards for experimental, developmental, test, and research work, fiscal year 19631 
[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Total distributed by State 
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3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Mr. 1 e b 2 3 was an e of 3 useful and needed for educational pur- 
August 1, 1962, the Special mable ence between the subcommi chair- poses. affirma 
Property Subcommittee of the House man, Representative Monacan, of Con- and „ . e ge 
Committee on Government Operations necticut, and the Department of Health, 
held hearings on the Donation of Sur- Education, and Welfare. material and their potential uses. I ask 
plus Personal Property to Educational Representative Monacan asked wheth- unanimous consent that this correspond- 
Institutions.” Printed as part of those er surplus stockpile material might be ence, as printed in the subcommittee 
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hearings, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SPECIAL DONABLE PROPERTY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., July 9, 1962. 
Hon. IVAN NESTINGEN, 
Under Secretary, Department of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: It has come to my 
attention that the Symington subcommittee 
on the stockpile is considering the introduc- 
tion of a bill which would permit the use 
of surplus stockpile materials in AID pro- 
grams and also for Federal use. It is my 
understanding that many of the materials, 
especially metals, in the stockpile could well 
be used in certain of our educational in- 
stitutions for various purposes. 

The legal opinion from GSA is to the ef- 
fect that surplus stockpile material is not 
donable under the provisions of section 203 
(j) of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act. I would therefore appre- 
ciate your views as to whether or not it 
would be worthwhile to propose legislation 
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to make some of the surplus stockpile ma- 
terial available for educational purposes. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
Chairman, Special 
Subcommittee on Donable Property. 
DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, July 26, 1962. 

Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Donable 
Property, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Monacan: On July 13 we replied 
to your letter of July 9 concerning the use 
of surplus stockpile materials as donable 
surplus property. 

We have reviewed the situation with edu- 
cational authorities to ascertain which items 
could be effectively utilized by schools, col- 
leges, and universities. This review shows 
that selected materials could be used in in- 
structional programs at different levels. 
Others might be used in special research and 
development activities in colleges and uni- 
versities; still others might be used in the 
general plant maintenance and operation 
programs of schools and colleges. The table 
which follows gives illustrative examples of 
some of these materials and the potential 
uses for them in these areas. 


Strategic material 


Elementary 
and second- 
ary schools 


Potential uses in— 


Instructional program 
Research 
program, 

colleges and 

universities 


Colleges and 
universities 


eee, 


Some illustrative examples of specific us- 
ages of these materials in the four areas are 
outlined below. 

1. Laboratory instruction: 

Mercury: Used in chemistry and physics 
laboratories for a number of purposes, such 
as the measurement of low atmospheric pres- 
sures, chemical reactions, and various lab- 
oratory instruments, 

Quartz crystals: Used in physics labora- 
tories for the generation and detection of 
high frequency and electromagnetic radia- 
tion. 

2. Shop training: 

Diamond dies: Useful in numerous types 
of grinding and cutting operations. 

Shellac: Not only used in plant opera- 
tion and maintenance (separate category 
above), but also in shop training (cabinets, 
boats, models, etc.). 

8. Research: 

Ruby: Basic ingredient in very new de- 
velopment of ruby masers which are ex- 
tremely powerful beams of light, the numer- 
ous applications of which are still the sub- 
ject of much research. 

Selenium: One of elements used in doping 
crystals of germanium and silicon for pro- 
ducing semiconductors. These form basis 
of all types of transistors and junction de- 
vices. 

4. Operation and maintenance of plants: 

Feathers: A natural product, probably re- 
quiring no further processing, which should 
be useful to any institution responsible for 
housing programs. 


5. Operation of hospitals and clinics: 

Iodine: Useful not only in chemistry lab- 
oratory instruction (separate category 
above), but also, in more refined form, in 
hospital treatment of wounds, etc. 

The extent to which these materials could 
be used and the amounts which might be 
required cannot be predicted at this time for 
several reasons: 

(a) The degree of refinement of the stock- 
pile materials is not clearly indicated in the 
report available to us, making it difficult to 
determine if a particular material would be 
usable in the form in which it would be 
made available to the schools and colleges; 

(b) Instructional programs, curriculums, 
and teaching methods of schools and col- 
leges are undergoing extensive revisions at 
the present time; and 

(c) Many of the research and develop- 
ment programs of colleges and universities 
are restricted or classified. Information on 
needed materials is available only from the 
directors of these activities. (This will take 
time.) 

Since more specific information on the 
types and quantities of strategic materials 
which could be used by schools and colleges 
is advisable, we will continue our inquiries. 
However, on the basis of the information 
available, it is apparent that many of the 
items in the stockpile are needed in health 
and educational programs. We would sug- 
gest that they be made available for dona- 
tion to eligible health and educational do- 
nees on the same basis as provided in pres- 
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ent programs for other Federal surplus prop- 
erty. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ivan A. NESTINGEN, 
Under Secretary. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, ma- 
terial in the stockpile is being sought by 
educational institutions. Mercury is an 
example. 

Last year, it appeared for a time that 
52,000 flasks of mercury, each weighing 
some 76 pounds, and acquired at a total 
cost of more than $12.2 million, might 
be excess to need, and might be available 
under the donable surplus property pro- 
gram. Before it was finally decided to 
place that mercury in the stockpile, col- 
leges and universities in 35 States had 
applied for more than the total amount 
available. 

Mr. President, adoption of my amend- 
ment would be in the public interest in 
education and health, in industry, and 
economic development. Public property, 
bought with public funds to meet a pub- 
lic need, is worth much more to public 
institutions than it is to junk dealers. 
The donable surplus property program 
has provided our hard-pressed schools 
and hospitals with land and equipment 
they could not have afforded. It has 
helped to educate our youngsters and to 
care for the sick and injured. Modifi- 
cation of surplus equipment for class- 
room use has challenged the students, 
and also the teachers, who thereby also 
were instructed. The program has stim- 
ulated research in the national interest. 
In many cases, research has led to pro- 
duction contracts, profitable to the 
school and the surrounding business 
community. The program has created 
new markets—for experience has shown 
that a research program, begun with do- 
nated material, does not end when that 
material is gone. Rather, the institu- 
tion goes into the open market and buys 
new material. The donable surplus 
property program has been an outstand- 
ing success. It should be extended to 
include material in the stockpile found 
to be surplus to present need. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE WAR IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
not speak at great length. 

Whenever I listen to a Member of the 
Senate attempt to rationalize the U.S. 
outlawry in southeast Asia, I propose to 
register my dissent. 

Mr. President, as I said earlier, the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] made 
a historic speech this afternoon on the 
United Nations. It was a speech that 
needed to be made. 

I am sorry that he marred his speech 
at the end in his colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, for, if I understood him 
correctly, he underwrote as a present 
policy the making of war in southeast 
Asia by the United States. 

Mr. President, I not only disagree with 
that part of the speech of the Senator 
from Idaho, which was supported by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], 
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with whom I also disagree, but I thor- 
oughly disagree with the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
on whose committee I have the privilege 
of serving. In my judgment the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
talked in terms of myths, although he 
seems to be against myths in American 
foreign policy. How in the world the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee thinks that we can continue to 
violate one obligation after another un- 
der the U.N. Charter and violate our 
obligations under the Geneva accords, 
and preserve the United Nations as a 
force for keeping peace in the world, I 
am at a loss to understand. How the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee can think that the United States 
can make war in southeast Asia in viola- 
tion of our international law obligations 
and expect the United Nations to sur- 
vive, I am at a loss to understand. 

I wish to recapitulate these points very 
quickly for the record, for under articles 
XXXIII, XXXVII, and XLI, of the 
United Nations Charter, as I have pointed 
out in a series of speeches on interna- 
tional obligations on the floor of the 
Senate for the last several weeks, the 
United States has the clear treaty duty 
to take the southeast Asia crisis to the 
United Nations. Instead we have 
walked out on the United Nations. By 
walking out on the United Nations, by 
committing acts of war, the United 
States will go down in history as a coun- 
try that helped scuttle the United Na- 
tions, unless we proceed without further 
delay to rebuild the United Nations. The 
United Nations is much weaker today 
than it was 90 days ago. It is much 
weaker today than it was 90 days ago 
because of the United States. I am at a 
loss to understand why we have played 
into the hands of the Communists. I 
am at a loss to understand why we have 
walked out on our professed ideals about 
wishing to substitute the rule of law for 
the jungle law of military force. It is 
still a jungle law of military force when 
it is the U.S. military force as much as 
in the case of Red China, Red Russia, or 
any other power in the world. 

We started to pave the way for the 
inexcusable position in which the United 
States is now occupying itself in world 
affairs when John Foster Dulles, back in 
1954, decided not to sign the first Geneva 
accord, and then persuaded South Viet- 
nam not to sign it. Then the United 
States set up its protectorate in South 
Vietnam. The United States set up its 
puppet government in South Vietnam. 
Do we think that the world does not 
know it? We are in no better position 
in South Vietnam than Red Russia is in 
East Germany. We have no more right 
to follow the course of action we are 
following in South Vietnam than Red 
Russia has to follow the course of action 
she is following in East Germany. We 
are making war. We profess to be seek- 
ing peace. 

I was shocked to hear the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, who 
made a speech not so long ago on foreign 
policy myths, propound the great myth 
that the United States stands for peace, 
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and in order to preserve it, we are going 
to make war. That is pure nonsense. 

Mr. President, John Foster Dulles also 
created a paper tiger known as SEATO. 
It is pretty well so recognized now. Sulz- 
berger, the editor of the New York Times, 
wrote in a column not so long ago—and 
I used it in argument previously here on 
the floor of the Senate—that in a confer- 
ence he had with John Foster Dulles, 
one of the reasons assigned for our tak- 
ing the course of action we took in regard 
to SEATO was to give us what John 
Foster Dulles thought would be a legal 
right to follow the course of action that 
we followed in South Vietnam. 

But, of course, it did not give us that 
legal right. If the United States were 
taken before the World Court on any 
phase of this problem, I am satisfied that 
we would lose a unanimous decision, be- 
cause we are dead wrong. 

Mr. President, who created the paper 
tiger known as the SEATO, and who per- 
suaded Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Thailand, the Philippines, France, and 
Great Britain to sign it? It is the brain- 
child of John Foster Dulles. That treaty 
created what is known in international 
law as a protocol agreement. That is 
what our administration is constantly 
relying upon. Not so long ago the Pres- 
ident said that he felt all the legal au- 
thority he needed—I paraphrase him, but 
accurately—was the SEATO treaty. The 
SEATO treaty does not give Lyndon B. 
Johnson one iota of right to make war 
in South Vietnam in the absence of a 
declaration of war. The President of the 
United States is violating the Constitu- 
tion every hour that he proceeds to make 
war in South Vietnam. The Constitution 
does not give the President of the United 
States the power to make war. That 
power happens to be vested in the Con- 
gress of the United States. But I say 
most respectfully, but critically, that too 
many of my colleagues are ducking, 
weaving, and hedging on this problem. 

They are not facing their responsi- 
bilities, born of the oath that they took 
when they came into this body. We are 
making war in South Vietnam, and we 
are making it unconstitutionally. We 
are killing American boys illegally. The 
number that we have killed thus far is a 
small number compared with the tens of 
thousands that we shall kill if we do not 
stop this administration’s course of ac- 
tion in southeast Asia. 

The American people apparently will 
have choices between degrees next No- 
vember. They will have the choice be- 
tween a slower-paced Democratic war 
and a faster-paced Republican war. 

Mr. President, it is a sad thing that we 
have not officially called for a SEATO 
meeting and put it up to our alleged 
allies who have welshed on us in regard 
to the protocol agreement involving 
South Vietnam. 

One of the saddest things is the con- 
stant reference by the leaders of this 
Government to the fact that North Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Red China are violating 
the Geneva accords; and so they are. 
They ought to be held to an accounting. 
They ought not to be held to an account- 
ing on the basis of a unilateral military 
action by the United States setting itself 
up as the policeman of the world to en- 
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force the Geneva accords, particularly 
when we have already been found guilty 
of violating the Geneva accords ourselves. 
For the Geneva accords set up a so-called 
neutral commission to police them and 
to point out to the world their violations. 
The interesting thing is that that neutral 
commission found North Vietnam a 
violator of the Geneva accords and South 
Vietnam a violator of the Geneva ac- 
cords. The basis on which it found 
South Vietnam a violator of the Geneva 
accords was its accepting American mili- 
tary assistance and American military 
personnel in violation of the prohibitions 
of the Geneva accords. 

That is why I am charging my Gov- 
ernment, with sadness, of being in viola- 
tion of international law in South Viet- 
nam. It is not pleasant to make that 
charge, but I think there is still a fight- 
ing chance of preserving the peace, and 
we do not support the best interests of 
our country by supporting this adminis- 
tration’s program in South Vietnam. 

An interesting statement was made 
by the majority whip [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
and I told him I would answer him. He 
said he is against the escalation of war in 
southeast Asia, and he is satisfied the 
administration is against it, too. He 
could not be more wrong, for the program 
of this administration is headed toward 
the escalation of war in southeast Asia, 
and we have already done it to a serious 
degree. 

Under article IV of the Geneva ac- 
cord, we had no right to drop a single 
bomb on Laos. But we did. It was an 
act of war. It would be found to be an 
act of war by any international juridical 
tribunal that tried us. We would be 
found guilty. 

This country has violated the borders 
of Cambodia. I have been advised by 
military personnel that we have also 
found it convenient, by accident, so- 
called, to violate the borders of North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, the blueprint exists to 
escalate the war unless southeast Asia 
does the United States’ bidding. 

I am also interested in the talk we have 
heard about our having no ambition or 
desire for a square inch of territory; that 
we seek no colony. But back of it, Mr. 
President, is a determination for eco- 
nomic and military control of southeast 
Asia. 

Before the week is over, or in the first 
part of next week, I expect to make a 
speech that I am now preparing, based 
upon research, as to the economic ob- 
jectives and the economic operations of 
the United States in southeast Asia. The 
facts about our economic plans pierce the 
balloon about the motives of the United 
States in southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, we are scuttling the 
United Nations by this course of action. 
I do not know how in the world we think 
we can have much influence against Rus- 
sia in the future as she violates treaties 
by pleading that the United Nations ex- 
ercise jurisdiction against Russia’s vio- 
lations of international law. What we 
ought to do is backtrack now. 

I have never proposed, and I do not 
propose tonight, that the United States 
pull up stakes and get out of South Viet- 
nam. But there is all the difference in 
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the world between a program that seeks 
to make peace and a program that seeks 
to make war. 

As the Senator from Idaho pointed 
out, the Vietcong are supposed to have 
some 25,000 members. The Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam has at least 400,- 
000 troops. South Vietnam has 15 
million people. If there is a situation in 
South Vietnam in which 400,000 South 
Vietnamese troops and more than $544 
billion of American military aid to South 
Vietnam cannot control 25,000 Vietcong, 
we cannot possibly hope to win over 
there by pouring in American blood. 

I do not propose to let the adminis- 
tration or the American people forget 
that France sacrificed 240,000 French 
boys in the Indonesian war, and we 
poured in 81% billion to help France 
conduct that war. Finally, the French 
people pulled down the French Govern- 
ment and said they had had enough. 

We are going to lose if we get bogged 
down in a major war in Asia, and we are 
headed toward such a war with hundreds 
of thousands of American boys involved. 

But, as the Senator from Idaho raised 
the question, when we get through with 
the military victory, what then? What 
will we have won? No war ever pro- 
duced peace. When are we going to 
learn that sad lesson? We are going to 
be forced to use nuclear weapons if we 
get into a major war in that area, and 
thereby earn, deservedly, the hatred of 
mankind for decades and decades to 
come. 

What are we going to do after we get 
a military victory? In my judgment, it 
is the best assurance for a bankrupt 
American nation, for we will not only 
be bled white in terms of blood, but we 
will be bled white in terms of financial 
resources. 

We ought to stop thinking we can set 
ourselves up as the enforcement officer 
of the world and police it. We do not 
have the manpower, to begin with. Nei- 
ther does the United States have the 
financial resources. 

I close with the last topic. I com- 
pletely disagree with the majority whip 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] and the other Sena- 
tors who bespoke in favor of the appoint- 
ment of General Taylor as Ambassador 
to Saigon. 

I want the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] to take note that Gen- 
eral Taylor is not a George Marshall. 
General Taylor is not a Bradley. He is 
not even in their class. General Taylor 
is the one who, not so many years ago, 
urged the use of nuclear weapons if we 
got into trouble with Russia over Berlin— 
which means he was ready to start a 
nuclear war. General Taylor has been 
one of the architects, along with McNa- 
mara, of McNamara’s war in South Viet- 
nam. General Taylor has been one of 
those who has been following a course 
of action which, as I said in his presence 
this morning, and in that of the Secre- 
tary of Defense also, will lead us straight 
into a major war with Asia if the pro- 
gram is not stopped. 

As I said earlier this afternoon, I can- 
not think of a greater mistake for Presi- 
dent Johnson to make than to appoint 
a general who has been one of the war- 
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making architects in South Vietnam as 
our Ambassador to South Vietnam. 

We have an indication of what is going 
to happen already. We see which way 
the wind is blowing. His nomination 
will be confirmed in the Senate. But it 
will not be confirmed with the vote of 
the senior Senator from Oregon. 

A great civilian Democrat should have 
been appointed Ambassador to South 
Vietnam, demonstrating to the world 
that, after all, this country, in the field 
of foreign policy, is run by civilians, and 
not by the Pentagon Building. 

For months now the Pentagon -has 
functioned as Secretary of State, and 
Dean Rusk has functioned as the Penta- 
gon’s flunkey. For months American 
foreign policy in South Vietnam and in 
southeast Asia has been determined by 
the Pentagon Building, and not by the 
State Department. It happens to be 
an ugly fact, but I believe it to be true. 
I am aghast at the fact that we are 
now representing to the world that we 
had to resort to the appointment of a 
military man as Ambassador in that 
troubled spot of the world, where, more 
than anywhere else, the peace of the 
globe is threatened. 

All one has to do is read the news 
releases of the last couple of days to see 
how far we have gone in American for- 
eign policy by way of military interven- 
tion. Admiral Felt made a statement in 
Taipei that the United States will risk 
a war with Red China if Red China inter- 
feres with this country’s policy in south- 
east Asia. He should have had his 
uniform stripped from him immediately. 

Under our form of government, we 
should not be permitting top military 
brass to make announcements to the 
world about what our foreign policy will 
be. That was a statement which should 
have been made by the Secretary of 
State, first being approved by the Presi- 
dent, or by the President himself. 

Then General Harkins came back from 
southeast Asia and was quoted by the 
New York Times as making a similar 
statement. 

I say that General Harkins was com- 
pletely out of character. His job as a 
military officer is to carry out military 
orders, not to determine foreign policy. 

Mr. President, here is one voice that 
will continue to be raised in opposition 
to the warmaking foreign policy of the 
United States. My office is being 
flooded—I do not know how many hun- 
dreds of communications we have re- 
ceived today—with communications in 
opposition to the policy of this adminis- 
tration, and in support of the position 
that the senior Senator from Oregon is 
taking in opposition to our outlawry in 
southeast Asia. 

As I have said before, if a declaration 
of war is passed, then the senior Senator 
from Oregon will of course rally behind 
that declaration until the war is won, at 
whatever cost. But so long as there is a 
chance to avoid that war by seeking to 
persuade the people of our country and 
the Government of this country to 
change its direction from that of march- 
ing into a great holocaust and killing 
hundreds of thousands of our boys un- 
justifiably and needlessly, I shall con- 
tinue to do what I can to plead for peace. 
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I suggest that if we really mean all 
the things that have been said this after- 
noon about the United Nations, then we 
ought to start supporting the United Na- 
tions. I say to the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee that he ought 
to be supporting the position that some 
of us have taken now for many weeks, 
asking that the United States lay the 
crisis before the Security Council. And 
if it is vetoed by Red Russia, which I 
think it probably would be, then we 
should call for an extraordinary session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and let the other nations of the 
world join in passing on what course of 
action ought to be followed in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I am very sorry to find 
myself, as a Democrat, unalterably op- 
posed to the position of my President in 
South Vietnam. But I think history will 
record that his position has been a mis- 
taken one. I shall continue to hope that 
he will change his course of action by re- 
turning our foreign policy to the frame- 
work of international law. We should 
proceed to lay this Asian crisis before the 
United Nations. If the United Nations 
has the potentialities that the senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho bespoke of this after- 
noon, then the United States ought to 
start using it and stop scuttling it. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield the 
floor. But, in accordance with an un- 
derstanding previously reached to the ef- 
fect that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] had a matter to bring up, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH SPEAKS AT 
DEDICATION OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT BRIDGE—DELIVERS 
ELOQUENT TRIBUTE TO PRESI- 
DENT IT MEMORIALIZES 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today our colleague, Senator RAN- 
DOLPH, of West Virginia, delivered the 
dedication address for the ceremony 
opening the Theodore Roosevelt Bridge. 
This structure serves as a memorial to 
a great President, who, as Senator 
RANDOLPH said, “gave to us a rich herit- 
age and a rewarding hope as we work 
together in the building of a better 
America.” 

The event, sponsored by the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Department of Highways, and 
the Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, was attended by several hundred 
people. Included were members of the 
Roosevelt family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in my re- 
marks, the items on the official program, 
and the eloquent address of Senator 
RANDOLPH. 
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There being no objection, the program 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PROGRAM 


Master of ceremonies: Brig. Gen. C. M. 
Duke, Engineer Commissioner, District of 
Columbia. 

Music by the U.S. Navy Band, Lt. Comdr. 
Anthony A. Mitchell, leader. 

Armed Forces Joint Color Team. 

National anthem. 

Invocation: Rey. Robert W. Olewiler, Grace 
Reformed Church. 

Greetings by master of ceremonies. 

Introduction of distinguished guests. 

“John F. Kennedy Center March,” Lt. 
Comdr. Anthony A. Mitchell, U.S. Navy Band. 

Remarks: The Honorable JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, U.S. Senate. 

Unveiling of plaque. 

Ribbon cutting. 

Motorcade will form and proceed west 
across bridge. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, CHAIRMAN, SENATE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC ROADS, FORMER 
CHAIRMAN, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, AND FORMER MEMBER, HOUSE 
CoMMITTEE ON ROADS, AT THE DEDICATION 
OF THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT BRIDGE JUNE 
23, 1964 
Honored guests, ladies, and gentlemen, the 

moment has arrived. After 14 years the 

bridge is a reality. Convenience and neces- 
sity are well served by this structure which 
provides another vital link in our Interstate 

Highway System. 

This bridge is an enduring memorial to 
the labors and the patience of those who 
have been involved since it was first author- 
ized by Congress 10 years ago this August. 
Despite the skepticism and perhaps even 
despair which was occasionally experienced 
by some of its planners, the bridge is testi- 
mony that government by committee can 
work. For many committees and commis- 
sions as well as a President and the Con- 
gress, have had their hands in this effort. 
The democratic process of Consultation and 
compromise has finally been brought to 
fruition. This structure is a tribute not only 
to the skills that have created it, but also 
to the skills of persons who reconciled the 
many interests involved. 

It is another merited memorial to the 
President in whose memory it is dedicated. 
This bridge and the Interstate System of 
which it is a part, are products of the needs 
and the technology of America in the 20th 
century. And President Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose White House years ushered in the 
20th century, was the first President to lead 
America in its role as a world power. With 
his mediation of the Russo-Japanese dispute, 
his involvement in the dispute over Algeria 
by the great European powers, and his dis- 
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patch of the Great White Fleet on its world 
cruise, Teddy Roosevelt was the first Presi- 
dent to reject the traditional American atti- 
tude of nonentanglement in the affairs of 
the Old World. He spoke to the other powers 
in clear terms, serving notice that the United 
States had come of age and was a power to 
be reckoned with by all nations. 

In two other major areas Theodore Roose- 
velt was the first President to grapple with 
the 20th-century problems of America. He 
saw clearly that the vast concentrations of 
wealth and power in the modern corporation 
exceeded in some instances the power of the 
individual States and rivaled that of the 
United States and in some instances was 
not in national interest. He recognized the 
threat and acted on it. But he also recog- 
nized the inevitability of corporate growth, 
was not hypnotized by the curse of bigness, 
and was concerned only that the corpora- 
tions not outgrow the law and the people 
they were designed to serve. His action in 
bringing government suit against the railroad 
combine of the Northern Securities Co. 
launched the Federal Government in its role 
of effective regulation of monopolies. This 
Was a role created under the administration 
of one Roosevelt and extended under that of 
another. 

But it is for his contribution to the con- 
servation of our natural resources that most 
of us honor the name and memory of Teddy 
Roosevelt. As a rancher, as a hunter, as an 
explorer, and as a historian Theodore Roose- 
velt acquired a deep and lasting appreciation 
for the generosity of nature and the scenic 
grandeur of the American West. Yet, he 
was a prophet of the 20th century in recog- 
nizing as did few of his contemporaries and 
none of his predecessors in the White House 
that the natural resources of America are 
not inexhaustible. 

With his immense talent for life and his 
exuberant love of nature, Teddy Roosevelt 
acknowledged the responsibility of his gen- 
eration—and of the Federal Government 
to protect and conserve America’s resources 
for the oncoming generations. As Robert M. 
La Follette wrote: 

“When the historian * * * shall speak of 
Theodore Roosevelt, he is likely to say that 
he did many notable things, but that his 
greatest work was inspiring and actually 
beginning a world movement for staying ter- 
ritorial waste and saving for the human race 
the things on which alone a peaceful, pro- 
gressive, and happy life can be founded.” 

Roosevelt urged in 1901 the creation of a 
national forest in my own area of Appalachia. 
And during his two administrations he pro- 
claimed 5 national parks, 16 national monu- 
ments, 51 wildlife refuges, and 21 national 
forest reserves. One can say in accuracy that 
with these executive actions and the pro- 
fessionalization of the U.S. Forest Service 
which he sponsored under Gifford Pinchot, 
President Theodore Roosevelt created our 
national forest system and the modern con- 
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servation movement. His convictions were 
best expressed in his own terms when lay- 
ing the cornerstone of the gateway to Yel- 
lowstone Park in 1903: “I cannot too often 
repeat,” he stated, “that the essential fea- 
ture in the present management of the 
Yellowstone Park, as in all similar places, 
is its essential democracy. * * * It is the 
preservation of the scenery, of the forests, 
of the wilderness life and the wilderness 
game for the people as a whole, instead of 
leaving the enjoyment thereof to be confined 
to the very rich who can control private re- 
serves.” 

Roosevelt’s achievements in conservation 
of our forest resources were equaled if not 
exceeded by his contribution to the wise use 
and development of our waterways. 

In his letter to the chairman of the Inland 
Waterway Commission, which body he 
created in 1907, he wrote that “works de- 
signed to control our waterways have * * * 
been undertaken for a single purpose, such 
as the improvement of navigation, de- 
velopment of power, the irrigation of arid 
lands, or the protection of lowlands from 
floods. * * * While the rights of the people 
to these and similar uses of water must be 
respected, the time has come for merging 
local projects and uses of the inland waters 
in a comprehensive plan designed for the 
benefit of the whole country.” 

This was the beginning of comprehensive 
water resource planning in America. And 
President Roosevelt's principles that “every 
stream is a unit from its source to its mouth, 
and that all its uses are interdependent” have 
become the guiding principles of water re- 
source planning. 

It is fitting that such a man and such a 
President be memorialized by this island 
refuge in the midst of the metropolitan area 
of our Capital City and by the bridge which 
offers a vista of the island. Here are woven 
together the two threads of his interest and 
initiative in the conservation of land and 
water. 

It was said of Theodore Roosevelt by a 
visiting British writer that “Roosevelt is not 
an American, you know. He is America.” 
In this sense, in honoring a great man and 
a great President, we honor ourselves as we 
dedicate the Theodore Roosevelt Bridge. He 
gave to us a rich heritage and a rewarding 
hope—as we work together in the building 
of a better America. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til tomorrow, Wednesday, June 24, 1964, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, this Nation 
has been attempting by various means 
to penetrate the Iron Curtain in order 
that we may, on a people-to-people basis, 


break down the wall or separation that 
has kept men of good will from resolving 
the issues obstructing world peace. 

In so many instances we have appealed 
for understanding on the basis of govern- 
ment to government, and in nearly every 
case our efforts have been futile for the 
simple reason that Communist leaders 
will not bargain honestly or give any 
assurance that agreements entered into 
will not be abrogated as soon as it suits 
their convenience to do so. 

That there is an intense grasping for 
freedom on the part of subjugated peo- 


ples is apparent to everyone, and all they 
ask of us is that we shall reassure them 
in regard to our sympathy for their 
cause. The erection here in the Nation’s 
Capital of a statue in honor of Taras 
Shevchenko, one of the Ukraine's 
greatest, is a forward step that these be- 
leaguered people will understand since 
we thereby honor a patriot who through- 
out his life symbolized militant opposi- 
tion to oppressive government. 

We hail Patriot Shevchenko as the 
personification of all that liberty stands 
for and we shall continue to accept the 
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statute of this great freedom fighter as 
added injunction to work for the libera- 
tion of all men who writhe beneath the 
tyrant’s heel. May the spirit that flows 
from his service and sacrifice continue to 
inspire patriots in every land to the end 
of time. 


Legislating by Judicial Decree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court in a series of ill-considered 
decisions has narrowed dangerously the 
lines of demarcation separating the three 
branches of Government. As a non- 
lawyer I have great difficulty in under- 
standing the sense of mission to remake 
our way of life that seemingly possesses 
the High Court and I can only conclude 
that in underwriting the questionable 
rights of the criminal, the subversive, and 
the aggressor, protection of law-abiding 
citizens has been considered as of sec- 
ondary importance. 

There is, of course, the Court’s de- 
pendence on the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment for so many of 
its decisions without any apparent con- 
cern whatsoever for the fact that the 
very amendment upon which they rely so 
heavily is of itself of doubtful validity. 
Everyone knows that it was virtually 
adopted at the point of a gun, with 
northern carpetbaggers supplanting reg- 
ularly elected legislators in several 
Southern States, and in no event was it 
designed to do other than confer the 
rights of citizenship on newly freed 
slaves. 

Those of us who are urging the adop- 
tion of the so-called Becker amendment 
as a means of reversing the Court’s edict 
regarding prayer and Bible reading in 
our schools are confronted with horrified 
insistence by dissenters and agnostics 
that we must not trifle with the Bill of 
Rights while completely ignoring the fact 
that the Supreme Court has done exactly 
that. Here was an established custom 
enjoyed since the founding of the Repub- 
lic but now abolished in one fell swoop 
by a tortured interpretation of the first 
amendment, and on the motion of an 
atheist at that. 

Added to our woes—the woes of those 
who believe that the protection of the 
law abiding should take precedence over 
any concern for the confessed criminal— 
is the realization that the Court, first in 
the Mallory case and now in the Esco- 
bedo decision, has virtually turned loose 
upon an innocent public rapists and mur- 
derers to carry on their nefarious activi- 
ties with what amounts to the blessing of 
our highest judiciary. And again as a 
nonlawyer I can approach these things 
only from a commonsense viewpoint and 
I feel strongly that when a man con- 
fesses to a crime and does not thereafter 
repudiate his confession he should pay 
the penalty. 
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Intermeddling in State elections to the 
extent of specifying standards for the 
selection of State legislators is again tor- 
turing the meaning of the much-abused 
14th amendment and brings the Federal 
Government into an area which the 
framers of the Constitution clearly in- 
tended to leave to the sovereign States. 
As for granting passports to members 
of Communist organizations—subversive 
groups pledged to the overthrow of our 
Government—here we have one more ex- 
ample of a body of jurists who seem bent 
on rewarding those who invariably op- 
erate outside the law and who give prior 
loyalty to other nations and ideologies. 

At the moment, the only satisfaction 
left to a confused and apprehensive citi- 
zenry that sees its privileges and immu- 
nities placed in jeopardy is the realiza- 
tion that the Supreme Court will be in 
recess until October and that for 3 
months at least our liberties will not be 
judiciously molested. In the meantime 
let us hope that the Congress may get 
around to legislating some restrictions 
on those appointees, with lifetime tenure, 
who remake the law to suit their own 
conception of justice. 


Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, this 
Saturday will mark the unveiling of a 
statue in honor of Taras Shevchenko, 
the Ukraine’s poet laureate and national 
hero. Shevchenko is more than a na- 
tional hero, for he stands as a symbol 
of freedom to all oppressed peoples. In 
his short 47 years of life this man con- 
tinually gave expression to his hopes and 
desires for freedom from Russian tyr- 
anny. His poetry rings as a bell of free- 
dom, a call to action, both then and 
now. 

The values and purposes of this statue 
are manifold. It is primarily a monu- 
ment to the memory of a man deeply 
loved and honored by all Ukranians. It 
is a symbol of East European freedom, 
a constant reminder to the 45 million 
people of the Ukraine held captive behind 
the Iron Curtain of their continuing ef- 
forts to rid their nation of tyranny and 
the despotic rule of the Soviet Union. 

As Shevchenko acknowledged the 
ideals and beliefs of our own George 
Washington, so must we recognize his 
desires for liberty. The statue marks 
an important step forward in the devel- 
opment of relations between the United 
States and the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope. It recalls the development within 
Eastern Europe of several nations with 
individual identities, not just the single, 
monolithic Soviet Union. And finally 
this statue is a call to the oppressed 
people of the world to resist tyranny in 
all forms and press the struggle for free- 
dom and liberty. 
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We in America are honored that this 
statue should stand in Washington as 
a symbol of freedom to the world. It 
is evidence that the desire for freedom 
is universal, that man is not born to 
live under tyranny and oppression. 
This monument and the memory of 
Taras Shevchenko will serve as a con- 
stant reminder to the people of the 
Ukraine and the world of the ceaseless 
fight for liberty and universal freedom. 


South of the Border 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished colleague from Florida, the Hon- 
orable D. R. (Buty) MATTHEWS, had 
published in the Washington Post of 
Monday, June 22, a letter entitled “South 
of the Border.” It is such a calm, clear 
statement of the activities which are be- 
ing perpetrated in the beautiful city of 
St. Augustine by hired agitators that I 
feel it must be called to the attention of 
the entire Congress. I congratulate 
Congressman MATTHEWS for his calm 
analysis of a situation which is unjusti- 
fied and unjustifiable. The disciples of 
destruction who are at work in St. 
Augustine have no real interest in de- 
segregation. Their interest is self- 
perpetuation self-aggrandizement and 
it is regrettable that we must tolerate 
such activities in the name of democracy. 

All of us know BILLY Mattruews for the 
patriotic citizen that he is and for the 
exemplary manner in which he has rep- 
resented the people of his district. 

Many of us share the agonizing con- 
cern which we know he now feels about 
the ordeal being experienced by the his- 
toric city of St. Augustine. 

His letter to the Post brings to focus 
this problem. The issuance of this chal- 
lenge by him is one in which many of us 
would like to be associated. I submit his 
letter for publication in the Record be- 
cause it carries a message to every 
American: 


[From the Washington Post, June 22, 1964] 
SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


I read in your issue of Sunday, June 14, 
the editorial in which you mentioned prob- 
lems in St. Augustine, Fla., which is in my 
congressional district. It is regrettable that 
St. Augustine has been marked for demon- 
strations by irresponsible outsiders because 
it happens to be the Nation’s oldest city, and 
we are now planning a great quadricenten- 
nial celebration to begin next year. 

There is a determined effort to ruin the 
city of St. Augustine economically, which 
will mean a tremendous loss to people of all 
races and creeds; and especially do the agita- 
tors want Federal troops to be dispatched to 
St. Augustine to create a hideous image of 
a very beautiful and great city. How heart- 
less and cruel can the so-called disciples of 
peace be! 

As long as we have laws on the statute 
books, in my opinion, these laws should be 
obeyed until by orderly process they are 
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changed. I have a feeling that in the edi- 
torials of your newspaper, when the so-called 
civil rights bill is thrust upon our people in 
just a few days, there will be many of these 
“pious utterances” about obeying the law. 
What about obeying the law now? 

You would be doing America a great favor 
if in your editorial columns you would sug- 
gest that the outside troublemakers who are 
now in St. Augustine go back home and at- 
tend to the great problems of moral 
deterioration in their backyard. Surely you 
realize that in the present captioned civil 
rights bill there is supposedly a redress of 
all the grievances that the troublemakers in 
St. Augustine professedly have. It would 
seem to me that the determined destruction 
of a beautiful and proud city of 15,000 
American citizens is the real purpose of the 
demonstrations in St. Augustine. 

D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, 
Member of Congress. 


Address by Hon. Peter W. Rodino Be- 
fore the Young Democratic Club of New 
Jersey, June 13, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
PETER W. Roprno, dean of the New Jer- 
sey Democratic delegation, was featured 
speaker at the New Jersey Young Demo- 
cratic Convention in Atlantic City, June 
13. 

Congressman Roprno’s address was a 
stirring cry to the young people of today 
of the challenge of the future to Presi- 
dent Johnson and to America: 

The flaming Kennedy torch has passed to 
allofus * * * and we dare not halt or hesi- 
tate until we reach our goal— 


Mr. Ropino declared. 

I am happy to insert this speech into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with the hope 
that the people of the Nation take heed 
of its message—to build for a “greater, 
more golden tomorrow.” 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS oF Hon. PETER W. RODINO 

Mr. Toastmaster, officers, members, and 
guests of the Young Democratic Club of 
New Jersey, it is a warm and wonderful ex- 
perience for me to be here with you tonight 
at this festive gathering. 

Enthusiasm fills the air, and there is more 
than enough inspiration to go around gen- 
erous]; 


y. 

I hate to admit it, but almost a score of 
years has passed since those exciting days 
when I was an active participant in the 
affairs of the Young Democrats. 

Sharing this occasion with you is like 
turning back the pages of my own personal 
history. 

Filled with idealism and bursting with 
ambition, I was then a raw recruit in the 
political ranks. World War II had just 
ended, and the memories of combat lingered. 
The suffering and hardship I had seen abroad 
had registered a strong impression, and I was 
anxious to join in a great and noble effort 
to move America forward. 
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Then—as now—I sincerely believed that 
we could make great advances in promoting 
the general welfare of our people and our 
country if we adopted this as our goal and 
pursued it with diligence. This belief was 
fortified and strengthened by my association 
with the Young Democrats. 

In this organization, I found youthful men 
and women united under the banner of a 
party dedicated to the proposition that peo- 
ple are more important than property, and 
principles more important than partisanship. 
That challenging outlook has remained a 
permanent part of my political philosophy. 

Today we might sum it up as: Prosperity 
for all, and poverty for none. 

When I first sought election to Congress, 
I pledged that I would devote my energy and 
effort to translate into action the ideas and 
ideals of the Young Democrats and our 
Democratic Party—to keep our country 
strong, our countrymen free, and the world 
at peace. 

Many years have passed since I was first 
elected to represent the 10th District in 
Congress—and many monumental events 
have passed into history. 

But this much is self-evident: Our party 
has met—head on and unflinchingly—the 
challenge of critical, changing times. We 
have kept faith with our unequivocal com- 
mitment to fulfill the needs of our people, 
and to devise lasting solutions to the prob- 
lems of our country. 

The Democratic Party has registered im- 
pressive progress because it has sponsored 
and fought for programs that have been in 
keeping with the design and the promise of 
the American dream. 

Under dynamic, democratic leadership, we 
have achieved a strong and prosperous 
America. We have a people who live hap- 
pily in dignity and freedom. And we have 
helped to keep the peace. 

This able administration can point with 
justifiable pride to more than 3 years of 
unbroken economic expansion—the longest 
and strongest peacetime growth in the Na- 
tion’s history. 

The sum of all goods and services of our 
country has expanded to an annual rate of 
$600 billion—an increase of 20 percent in the 
past 3 years. 

Since January 1961, personal income is up 
$65 billion—or 16 percent. 

Labor income is up $49 billion—or 16 per- 
cent—and civilian employment has risen 
2%½ million. 

Average weekly earnings in manufacturing 
are up 31 percent to more than $100 per week. 

Prices have been the steadiest in the entire 
postwar period. 

Industrial production is up 22 percent. 

Construction is up 19 percent. 

Corporate profits are up 43 percent, to an 
all-time high. 

Our military might gives us the muscle 
to back word with deed in the cause of peace. 

We have seized the initiative against com- 
munism and have launched a peace corps 
to help underdeveloped nations learn to help 
themselves. 

A major tax reduction has been enacted to 
strengthen the economy and ease the unem- 
ployment problem. 

The minimum wage has been increased to 
$50 per week, and public works programs 
have been established in areas of chronic 
depression. 

Yes. We have made advances on a broad 
front in promoting the general welfare. 

And we will continue to make advances 
through our war on poverty and our all-out 
fight against discrimination. 

We cannot do otherwise. 

For this is the legacy of our late, great 
President—John F. Kennedy. 

His bold and imaginative programs of prog- 
ress are now being carried out with faith 
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and dedication by the man on whose shoul- 
ders the great responsibility was thrust— 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

With the swiftness of a rifle shot and the 
grief of martyrdom, the flaming torch has 
passed. 

We can find consolation and take heart 
that President Johnson has pledged himself 
to continue the Kennedy programs, and then 
go forward and do more. 

But President Johnson cannot do it alone. 

He needs the cooperation of a friendly, 
sympathetic Congress. 

He needs the vigorous support of a dedi- 
cated democratic party. 

He needs the wholehearted backing of vital 
men and women like yourselves, who have 
taken an active interest in politics and are 
doing something about it by participation 
in this important, constructive organization 
of young Democrats. 

What has happened in this great country 
of ours is now clear. 

The flaming Kennedy torch has passed to 
all of us, and we dare not halt or hesitate 
until we reach our goal. 

Together we must labor to implement the 
noble aims and hopes of John F. Kennedy, 
to transform his vision into reality, and to 
make it our way of life. 

Let us strive to bring opportunity to those 
who are denied it. 

Let us resolve to achieve genuine equality 
for all. 

Let us maintain a mighty America to deal 
from strength in the cold war struggle for 
permanent, worldwide peace. 

Let us make America truly the home of the 
free and the hope of those still unfree. 

Let us do all these things, and when that 
day comes that we must pass the flaming 
torch to a new generation—the glow will be 
so bright that it will light the way for our 
children, and their children after them 
to greater, more golden tomorrows. 

In an America where dreams of freedom, 
equality, and prosperity are no longer 
dreams—but dreams come true. 


The Urban Mass Transit Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the House will take up H.R. 3881, the 
administration’s mass transit bill. This 
problem has been studied by both Houses 
of Congress for several years; the need 
for action is well established and this bill 
has support on both sides of the aisle. 
Mass transit legislation has already been 
passed by the Senate in this Congress. 

President Johnson said in his speech 
last Friday: 

We are going to do our dead level best to 
see that it passes the House and becomes a 
law of the land. Both Republicans and 
Democrats are supporting that measure be- 
cause transportation is a bipartisan problem. 
It is also national in scope. 


The mass transit bill would provide 
partial Federal grants to help local gov- 
ernment and private enterprise provide 
the bus service, commuter railroads, and 
other local mass transit which the peo- 
ple of our towns and cities need. This 
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bill has the support of mayors, the Ameri- 
can Transit Association, representing 
private bus operators, the Association of 
American Railroads, labor, industry, and 
many civic and public interest groups. It 
is designed to help small towns as well as 
large, and the record shows that the need 
in small- and medium-size commuinties 
is just as urgent as it is in the big cities. 
I hope that when this bill comes to a vote 
it will have the support of a substantial 
majority of the House because the prob- 
lem is one which affects all of us. 

I am proud to offer the text of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s speech of June 19, 1964, 
at this point in the RECORD: 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
AT THE DEDICATION OF THE RAPID TRANSIT 
System, CONCORD, CALIF. 

Governor Brown, Mr. Falk, Mr. Speaker, 
ladies, and gentlemen, those who believe that 
the frontiers of America are closed should be 
out here today. The dreams and the deeds 
represented by this ceremony prove that the 
era of the pioneers is not over. Only the 
area of pioneering has changed. 

Yesterday's frontiers were vast empty lands, 
waiting to be claimed and cultivated by 
settlers who crossed the continent to start a 
new life. Today’s frontiers are teeming 
cities, where too many people already lead a 
neglected life. Yesterday’s frontiers were 
crisscrossed by wagon trains. 

Today's frontiers are clogged by automo- 
biles. There are more than 80 million motor 
vehicles on our roads today. By 1980 there 
will be 120 million, almost 1 vehicle for every 
2 people. There are almost 1½ million reg- 
istered vehicles in the bay area alone. If 
they were lined up bumper to bumper, they 
would stretch from California to Maine—al- 
though I wouldn't recommend a trip under 
such circumstances. 

So we must develop adequate alternative 
means of transportation, or the coming crisis 
of congestion may do more to frustrate the 
growth and development of America than all 
the burning deserts and the barren moun- 
tains which stood in the path of our an- 
cestors a century ago. 

You here in California are doing something 
about that crisis. This mass transit system 
is a victory, a victory for vision of men who 
started 12 long years ago to make it a reality. 
Now we need a major national effort to solve 
the problems of rapid transit, and this ad- 
ministration is determined to make that 
effort. 

Our urban mass transportation act spon- 
sored by this administration has already 
passed the Senate of the United States and 
it will soon come to a vote in the House. 
We are going to do our dead level best to 
see that it passes the House and becomes 
the law of the land. Both Republicans and 
Democrats are supporting that measure be- 
cause transportation is a bipartisan problem. 
It is also national in scope. 

Seventy percent of our people live in 
metropolitan areas. Fifty-three of our 
country’s biggest metropolitan areas either 
border or cross State lines. Their transit 
problems ignore local boundaries, but their 
taxing powers are limited and their resources 
are already strained. Congress has voted 
billions of dollars to build highways, to build 
airports, to dredge harbors, to dredge canals, 
to improve river navigation. In the last cen- 
tury Congress helped finance railroads and 
shipping lines, to open up new areas of the 
country, to open up new trade routes abroad. 

Now Congress and the Federal Government 
must help to solve the problems of transpor- 
tation. These problems require us to create 
new concepts of cooperation, a creative fed- 
eralism between the Federal Government, the 
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State governments and local communities. 
And that is what our bill will do. When this 
bill went before one of the committees of 
Congress last year, a distinguished Republi- 
can Congressman from Ohio said to Con- 
gressman PATMAN, from my State, who was 
testifying in favor of the bill, “Why are you 
from Texas interested in helping the people 
of New York solve their traffic problems?” 
And the Congressman from my State said, 
“Well, I am interested because this is the 
United States of America, and the people of 
my State are as involved with the people 
of New York and California as the people of 
New York and California must be with the 
people of Texas.” 

That is the kind of spirit that we need in 
this country, and that is the kind of spirit 
that I have found in California. The idea 
that we are 50 separate countries, that the 
Federal Government representing the destiny 
of 190 million people does not have a duty 
to meet the needs of those people—this idea 
is as out of date as the dinosaur. 

The well-being of our people, the well-be- 
ing of all of our people, is our first priority. 
I do not believe that the American people 
want to run a losing race with change. I 
believe that they want a happy partnership 
with their Government in order to turn the 
perils of the present into a promising future. 

So we are going to work with the people 
of our States. Weare going to work with the 
people of our communities to solve the prob- 
lems of those communities and those States. 
This administration does not intend to per- 
mit America to stagnate. This administra- 
tion is not going to stand still. With the 
help of you wonderful people who have come 
here today, with the help of all of the people 
of the great State of California, your coun- 
try is going to move ahead, to give every 
American a fair chance to lead a useful and 
a happy and a prosperous life. That is the 
function of government and that is what 
government under this administration will 
do. 

Thank you. 


Speech of Congressman Claude Pepper 
Before the Second Inter-American Sav- 
ings and Loan Conference—Santiago, 
Chile, January 19, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in Jan- 
uary of this year Mrs. Pepper and I had 
a most interesting and delightful visit 
to the Second Inter-American Savings 
and Loan Conference held in Santiago, 
Chile. I had the honor to address this 
Conference and to discuss relations be- 
tween our country and Latin America. 
My address on January 19, 1964, was as 
follows: 

Chairman Gomien, President Messersmith, 
Mr. Stanley Baruch, members of the panel, 
distinguished guests and friends: On be- 
half of Mrs. Pepper and myself I wish to ex- 
tend our profound thanks for the privilege 
of being a part of this Conference and par- 
ticularly because we, for the first time, have 
the privilege of visiting this great country 
and this fair and distinguished city, whose 
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lofty mountains are symbolic of its high 
idealism and aspirations and whose warm 
sunshine is only exceeded by the warmth of 
its hospitality. While this is our first visit 
we are sure it will not be our last. I wish 
also to tell you how grateful we are to Presi- 
dent Messersmith of the National League 
and to Mr. Stanley Baruch of the Inter- 
American Development Bank for the great 
privilege that we have of participating in 
these sessions and for making possible this 
seminar of the savings and loan industry in 
your country, in Latin America, and in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Member of Congress 
and also as an officer and member of the 
board of directors of the Washington Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association of Miami 
Beach, I wish to thank you and all those 
for whom you spoke when yesterday you 
gave that most gracious award to the chair- 
man of our board of directors, Arthur 
Courshon, for the part he had in the estab- 
lishment of the great savings and loan sys- 
tem in your country. 

We are very proud of what Mr. Courshon 
has contributed to the savings and loan in- 
dustry and is now contributing as the legisla- 
tive chairman for the National League of 
Insured Savings Associations. I may say, as 
a member of the Banking Committee of the 
House of Representatives which has juris- 
diction over this subject, that Mr. Courshon 
is not only a distinguished leader in the sav- 
ings and loan industry but in the field of 
housing for he is housing adviser to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee and 
the House Banking and Currency Committee. 

He is also an eminent citizen of our coun- 
try, and, if I may so so, of my party, the 
Democratic Party. Not long ago he and his 
wife dined at the White House with Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Kennedy, and only last Thurs- 
day, when he was with our Florida delegation 
at the White House in conference with Presi- 
dent Johnson, I heard the President thank 
him for what he was doing for the Demo- 
cratic committee. I can add on behalf of Mr. 
Courshon that we are having in Miami Beach 
on the 27th of February a great dinner when 
President Johnson will address us, and tickets 
at either a hundred dollars a plate or a 
thousand dollars a plate are available through 
Mr. Courshon for any one of you who would 
like to acquire them while he is here. 

We are deeply indebted to the National 
League of Insured Savings Associations for 
the foresightedness that it has exhibited in 
interest in the extension of the industry in 
its programs. It has taken a particular 
Latin America. Knowing what the industry 
has meant to our country, it is desirous of 
sharing the blessing of that industry with 
you, our neighbors and friends in Latin 
America, We are also very much pleased at 
the interest and the help that Mr. Stanley 
Baruch has given from the Inter-American 
Development Bank and the assistance that 
has made it possible for your country as 
for the other countries of Latin America to 
develop savings and loan systems. 

As a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee which has jurisdiction over the 
savings and loan industry, as well as over the 
commercial banking structure of my country, 
I want to express on behalf of my commit- 
tee, profound pride in what that industry 
has done for our country, 

As the distinguished chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, whose able ad- 
dress we just enjoyed and who has con- 
tributed so much to that success, has told 
you, as of June of this past year the industry 
achieved assets of over $100,000 million and 
it has built many many millions of homes 
which have made our people healthier and 
happier and enjoy greater pride in being 
citizens of our country. We have a saying 
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in the English law that a man’s home is 
his castle; we know that in ancient times 
men built castles in order that they might 
defend themselves against their aggressors. 
Today a man who owns a home is not likely 
to fall prey to any subversive movement 
which would take away from him the home 
which he had laboriously acquired and sac- 
rificilally obtained. So when we make home- 
owners in all of our countries we make 
better citizens who love liberty and freedom 
with more devotion because they have more 
to defend than they would without the 
heartstone and the altar of a home. 

Now, our country, as you know, has had a 
long friendship with Latin America and to us 
it has been a very happy friendship. It was 
in the 18th century that we threw off the 
yoke of a foreign aggressor and in the 19th 
century that you liberated yourself by your 
own heroism and gallantry. It was right 
after you gained your freedom from foreign 
tyranny that a combination of European na- 
tions formed for the purpose of taking away 
from you the liberty which you so sacrifi- 
cially acquired. 

We are proud, as citizens of the United 
States and of the hemisphere, that it was our 
President Monroe, who in 1823, announced 
that the Western Hemisphere was the home 
of a free people and that the United States 
would put its strength besides that of any 
nation which might become the victim of 
aggression from abroad. 

It is no disclosure of a secret, for me, as a 
Member of the Congress of my country, to say 
to you fellow citizens of the hemisphere, that 
if any nation in the hemisphere that is a 
free nation were attacked today by any na- 
tion or any combination of nations the full 
might and power of the United States would 
be joined with that nation in its defense, 
because your freedom is ours and we are 
determined that we shall stay free together 
and resist aggression from any part of the 
world. 

We know today that the first problem for 
us all is to have peace, for if a nuclear bomb 
falls, all these homes, all these mighty and 
noble edifices which have been erected to 
fulfill the aspirations of man will be simply 
charred debris, and, as one man said, the liv- 
ing would almost envy the dead. The nuclear 
powers of today have enough bombs to drop 
every day for 53,000 days, bombs and explo- 
sive power equal to all explosives that were 
dropped in World War II by all the powers. 
So, we are working together trying to ban 
nuclear warfare and to have peace and then, 
when we have peace, to help people every- 
where to enjoy a better standard of living. 

There are some who think that everyone 
in the United States is rich. Unhappily, that 
is not true. In his recent state of the Union 
message, President Johnson told our Congress 
and our country that one-fifth of the people 
of the United States had an annual income 
of less than $1,000 each, and couples, an in- 
come of less than $3,000 each. However, we 
want to help our friends to help themselves 
so that all of us may rise higher together in 
the enjoyment of the good things of life. 

When I was a Senator, I had the privilege 
of working with President Roosevelt on the 
good neighbor policy and I was a member of 
the Latin American Subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee which 
was always sensitive of your and our common 
problems. It has been my privilege now to 
work in the House of Representatives with 
our great new President Johnson in carrying 
forth the Alliance for Progress. They are all 
the same thing; call it Alliance for Progress; 
call it the good-neighbor policy; it is simply 
the policy of one friend honorably trying to 
help another friend, so that all of us will be 
safer and live better. 

May I add to what Chairman McMurray 
has said on behalf of the Congress of my 
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country, our profound gratitude to every one 
of you and every other one in Latin America 
who so deeply shared our sorrow and our 
anger when our great, gallant, and brilliant 
President was stricken down and the voice 
that had stirred millions was forever silenced 
and the hand that had brought miracles in 
so short a time was forever still. Only yes- 
terday our Ambassador told my wife and me 
of the thousands of Chileans who passed 
through the Embassy to express their con- 
dolences and of the thousands of telegrams 
and letters he received and of the immediate 
response of your distinguished government 
headed by your eminent President. 

Every one of those messages I want you 
to know will be preserved in the Kennedy 
Library in Cambridge, Mass., where future 
generations will observe the affection and 
the gratitude that in our time of sorrow you 
bestowed upon our country and extended to 
the memory of our departed President. But 
we are most fortunate in his successor. You 
must remember that President Kennedy 
chose President Johnson as Vice President 
and made the statement that he was the 
best qualified man in America to be Pres- 
ident. No other President has had com- 
parable preparation for that great Office with 
his long experience in Congress and working 
with President Kennedy for 3 years as Vice 
President. 

I wanted to give you this word of encour- 
agement as to the continuity of our policy 
toward Latin America. You read in the 
papers and I have heard questions asked by 
our friends in Latin America, if a change 
in policy is taking place in Washington. 
Does the selection of Mr. Mann mean that 
there is a different attitude toward the 
Alliance for Progress or that help might be 
reduced? As Chairman McMurray indicated, 
the answer is no. President Johnson did 
choose a man who had been an Ambassador 
in a Latin American country, whose experi- 
ence he thought was valuable and who was 
his personal and trusted friend in order that 
he might coordinate our program in the best 
possible way. But the President did some- 
thing that has never been done before. He 
attached Mr. Mann as head of the Alliance 
for Progress, the whole AID program in Latin 
America, to the President’s Office to become 
special assistant to the President and he 
goes directly to the President in the chain 
of command. 

One other word, Mr. Chairman, by your in- 
dulgence, and that is that our people pay 
taxes. Since World War II as you no doubt 
have seen many times in the press, our coun- 
try has made available over $100 billion to 
our friends or to those who stood up for de- 
mocracy in other parts of the world. One 
hundred thousand million dollars that is the 
equal of all the assets of all the savings and 
loan associations of the United States. That 
money has been added to our debt upon 
which we annually pay interest in carrying 
charges or has come out of the Treasury 
from funds provided by the taxpayers of our 
country; and that has been going on since 
1945, which is a long time, nearly 20 years. 
Our people are just human. We have our 
problems, our debts, and our duties. Of 
course, Congress has been very careful to ob- 
serve the nature of our aid program to make 
sure that every dollar was well spent. But I 
can assure you that the Government of the 
United States is not going to go back on the 
commitment that our great and beloved Pres- 
ident Kennedy made to Latin America. You 
may be sure about it, at least if we may have 
the cooperation that we feel we are entitled 
to enjoy. 

So the only question for our Government 
is the best way to extend the assistance. In 
the past a great many of our funds have 
been advanced as grants, without any expec- 
tation of return. I think all of us have 
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learned by experience that we should not 
resort to that method of aid except when an 
emergency requires. 

Now we are moving around to the loan 
program and we are beginning to take a sec- 
ond look at what is the best way to employ 
the loan funds. That brings me to the Inter- 
national Home Loan Bank to which the able 
Chairman McMurray has referred. A final 
draft of that bill will be before my Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the House 
headed by a true friend of the savings and 
loan industry, the Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, 
chairman, of Texas, within the next few days. 
It should have been with us last week. We 
are redrafting it in the light of the hearings 
and the consultation we have had since the 
matter was first introduced in the Congress. 

I think with reasonable certainty I can 
assure you, Mr. Chairman, and all of you who 
are here that in this session of the Congress 
this measure will be passed and that the 
savings and loan industry of our country 
which wishes to share your problems with 
you and at the same time profitably to em- 
ploy up to 1 percent of its capital here in 
homebuilding will have an opportunity to 
lend capital assistance to you. It will be 
from savings and loan association to savings 
and loan association. It will not be a Gov- 
ernment loan but an approved investment 
for the savings and loan associations of 
America. Let me encourage you with the 
advice that if this venture succeeds, if the 
enterprise proves profitable and desirable, a 
billion dollars are available from this source 
alone to assist the savings and loan industry 
in Latin America. All that the U.S. savings 
and loan industry will wish to know is that 
the funds are safely and wisely employed 
and that they make homes available for the 
people. 

I add this by way of personal commen- 
tary. I know there have been some who have 
been curious to know whether stock com- 
panies would be eligible for such assistance. 
I judge that they would be, but as Chair- 
man McMurray suggested, naturally the sav- 
ings and loan associations making those loans 
or in case of Government assistance through 
the Inter-American Development Bank, or 
other public agencies, our people would wish 
to know whether the ones who are the pro- 
prietors of the stock associations took an 
unreasonable profit from the operation and 
whether or not they are really helpful and 
meaningful in the building of homes for the 
people who need them the most. 

You may also expect in this Congress an 
extension of one phase of our AID program 
and that is the guarantee insurance program. 
We now have the housing guarantee program 
by which financial investors in housing de- 
velopments may have their investment guar- 
anteed. We also have an extended risk pro- 
gram under the AID administration under 
which private capital for any general devel- 
opment, or improvement, or industry may be 
insured. We have done too little in this fleld 
so far and Congress is asking the executive 
branch of the Government to do more; and 
I think more authorization will be pro- 
vided for that program in this Congress. 

Let me say to Latin American businessmen: 
If you want to develop a great enterprise in 
your country and you will get your govern- 
ment to insure the investment and you will 
associate with a responsible citizen of the 
United States to put up half of the capital 
and assume half of the risk, and derive half 
of the profit, I think you will find that the 
Government of the United States will insure 
the United States investor so there will be 
a great new source of private capital. 

How better could we advance funds than 
through the savings and loan associations? 
Here in Chile, for example, a $5 million dol- 
lar grant and two $5 million loans which we 
are sure are safe loans have helped your 
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savings and loan associations to build 10,000 
homes and we still have the $10 million dol- 
lars coming back to us. How could we have 
used it, or invested it to better advantage? 
The day before yesterday evening at the 
delightful reception that the Savings and 
Loan League gave, I met Mr. Wende, of Bo- 
livia, and Mr. Hoben, the AID housing rep- 
resentative of my country in Bolivia. I said: 
“Have you had any assistance, Mr. Wende, 
from the United States?” He said: “No.” I 
turned to Mr. Hoben and said: “Why hasn’t 
Mr. Wende, since he has the only savings 
and loan association in Bolivia, a country 
which has some grave problems in housing, 
had assistance from our Government?” He 
said: “When we got through providing funds 
to try to rehabilitate the mining industry 
and to provide needed transportation facili- 
ties we didn’t have any money left for Mr. 
Wende’s savings and loan association.” 
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Insofar as I may influence the matter and 
when I inform my colleagues of some of 
these things I hope they will share my opin- 
ion, and shall try to provide further funds. 
No more do we want the savings and loan 
association or industry to be left out of 
our assistance because that is the best way 
in my opinion that we can help your econ- 
omy and strengthen your democracy through 
housing construction and homeownership. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have indulged your 
kindness by speaking longer than I should 
have and for that I ask your forgiveness, 
but just let me close with this. Back in 
the 1300's, it seemed very dark to the people 
of Western Europe about maintaining their 
trade with the east because the Turks had 
taken Constantinople and barred the land 
route of Western Europe to the Middle and 
to the Far East. And so the nations and 
romantic explorers turned their thoughts to 
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the wide ocean hoping that by sailing west 
they might find the water route to the riches 
and the resumption of trade, now the East. 
They didn’t find a short way to the East 
but they found the Americas and, significant- 
ly, it may have been well for the unity of 
our hemisphere that the first landings oc- 
curred in the Central American area. 

Great danger confronts us; our very sur- 
vival is at stake; but danger creates oppor- 
tunity as did the danger in those days. I 
am sure that as citizens who love freedom 
and liberty all through this hemisphere, we 
are conscious that we bear the banner of 
humanity and of godliness and human dig- 
nity in the world today to an extrao: 
degree. We shall stand together not only 
for peace and for freedom but for the prog- 
ress of all of our people and people every- 
where. So, Mr. Chairman, I say: “Muchas 
gracias; hasta luego.” 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, in whose strong hands are the 
threads of every man’s life, and who 
under all the wild commotion of days 
like these dost still control the evil 
forces which seem for the moment to 
defeat Thy purpose and hinder Thy 
Kingdom: Into Thy hands we would 
commit our lives, with all their powers 
and all their desires. 

We come with heavy burdens on our 
minds and hearts for our Nation and for 
the world. We come with deep anxiety 
concerning the future our children will 
inherit from our hands. In a world so 
uncertain about so many things, we are 
sure of no light but Thine, no refuge but 
in Thee. Through all the mystery of 
life, Thy strong arm alone can lead us 
to its mastery. With Thy benediction, 
may we face the toil of this day with 
honest dealing and clear thinking, with 
hatred of all hypocrisy and sham, and 
with integrity worthy of the trust the 
Nation has committed to our hands. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 23, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Fears by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

es. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 


from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Santos 
Buxo, Jr., of Hato Rey, P.R., to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Puerto Rico, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, returned to the Senate, 
in compliance with its request, the bill 
(H.R. 10456) to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and ad- 
ministrative operations, and for other 
purposes. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 1835) re- 
lating to applications for writs of habeas 
corpus by persons in custody pursuant 
to the judgment of a State court, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H.R. 221. An act to amend chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide edu- 
cational assistance to the children of veter- 
ans who are permanently and totally dis- 
abled from an injury or disease arising out 
of active military, naval, or air service dur- 
ing a period of war or the induction period; 

H.R. 6041. An act to amend the prevailing 
wage section of the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended; and related sections of the Fed- 
eral Airport Act, as amended; and the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended; 

H.R. 9311. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing suspensions of duty on certain 
alumina and bauxite; and 

H.R. 9740. An act to establish the Roose- 
velt Campobello International Park, and for 
other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H.R. 1835) relating to ap- 
plications for writs of habeas corpus by 
persons in custody pursuant to the 
judgment of a State court was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
during the morning hour be limited to 
3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
ee Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communications and letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BUDGET, 1965, 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (S. Doc, 
No. 82) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting amendments 
to the request for appropriations transmitted 
in the budget for 1965, for the Department 
of Agriculture (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1965, 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (S. Doc. 
No. 83) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the request for appropriations 
transmitted in the budget for 1965, in the 
amount of $2,250,000, and a proposed sup- 
plemental appropriation for 1964, in the 
amount of $10 million, both for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1965, 
FOR VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION (S. Doc. 
No. 84) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1965, 
involving a transfer of funds between ac- 
counts of the Veterans’ Administration (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITION 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the petition 
of Restituto Marla, of Leon, Iloilo, Phil- 
ippines, relating to her claim for a re- 
dress of grievances, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H. R. 10300. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1102). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 5514. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain public lands 
in the State of Arizona (Rept. No. 1104). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 2082. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept a transfer of certain 
lands within Everglades National Park, Dade 
County, Fla., for administration as a part of 
said park, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1103). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Hamer H. Budge, of Idaho, to be a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2939. A bill for the relief of Charlott 

Schulz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 2940. A bill for the relief of Dr. Paulita 
T. Sikat; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McGovern when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

S. 2941. A bill for the relief of Pola Boden- 
stein; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2942. A bill for the relief of John Acerbi; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


DR. PAULITA SIKAT 


Mr.McGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a pri- 
vate bill for the relief of Dr. Paulita T. 
Sikat, who is presently in the United 
States under the Mutual Education and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 

Dr. Sikat is a citizen of the Philippine 
Islands and has pursued medical studies 
in the United States since June of 1958. 
She has exhausted her administrative 
requests with the Waiver Review Board 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I am advised that she presently is as- 
sociated with the obstetric and gynecol- 
ogy division of the Sacred Heart Hospi- 
tal in Yankton and is also a member of 
the faculty of the Medical School of the 
University of South Dakota. She is also 
engaged in professional research in the 
clinical testing of a new drug, metro- 
midozole, and is the only gynecologist 
for the Yankton State Hospital, a 2,400- 
bed mental institution. She is also re- 
sponsible for the floor care of such pa- 
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tients admitted to the Sacred Heart 
Hospital in Yankton, a 200-bed general 
hospital. 

Iam further informed that efforts have 
been made by these hospitals to replace 
Dr. Sikat with a comparable skilled and 
experienced doctor and that salary offers 
have ranged from $900 to $1,200 a 
month. To date, these facilities have not 
been successful in obtaining a replace- 
ment for Dr. Sikat. 

For these reasons, I am hopeful that 
favorable consideration will be given this 
proposed legislation, lawfully admitting 
her to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act and upon payment of the 
required visa fee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
INOUYE in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2940) for the relief of Dr. 
Paulita T. Sikat, introduced by Mr. 
McGoVvERN, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961, AS AMENDED 
(AMENDMENT NO. 1074) 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to H.R. 11380, known 
as the foreign assistance bill. I ask that 
the amendment be printed, and that 
copies of the amendment be sent to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. The 
amendment is sponsored by myself and 
by the senior Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. MUNDT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


ADJUSTMENT OF RATES OF BASIC 
COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES— 
AMENDMENT (AMENDMENT NO. 
1075) 


Mr. KEATING submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 11049) to adjust the 
rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers and employees in the Federal 
Government, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and ordered 
to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF WILSON COWEN AND 
PHILIP NICHOLS, JR. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled for 
Wednesday, July 1, 1964, at 10:30 a.m., 
in room 2228, New Senate Office Build- 
ing, on the following nominations: 

Wilson Cowen, of Maryland, to be chief 
judge of the U.S. Court of Claims, vice 
Marvin Jones. 

Philip Nichols, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
to be judge of the U.S. Customs Court. 
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At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be per- 
tinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
chairman; the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jounston], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SENATE 
BILL 1663 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Proce- 
dure of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I wish to announce that hearings will be 
held before the subcommittee on S. 1663. 
It should be noted that this bill has al- 
ready been subjected to comprehensive 
study and consideration by the subcom- 
mittee and its staff. 

After reviewing the comments of many 
Federal agencies, and after a 3-day series 
of meetings with leaders of the American 
Bar Association, the subcommittee had 
printed a revised version of S. 1663, dated 
April 20, 1964. 

Although the subcommittee will wel- 
come any testimony on the original and 
unrevised bill, it is hoped that most of 
the testimony will be focused on the re- 
vised print of the subcommittee. 

This bill provides extensive amend- 
ments to the procedural statute appli- 
cable to the proceedings before all ad- 
ministrative agencies. It also includes 
certain amendments that were intro- 
duced in the form of separate bills, S. 
1466 and S. 1666. The former provides 
for the right of licensed attorneys to 
practice before administrative depart- 
ments and agencies without meeting ad- 
mission requirements of the departments 
and agencies. The latter bill, S. 1666, 
is the freedom of information bill which 
sets new and meaningful requirements 
governing the citizen’s right to public 
information controlled by the admin- 
istrative departments and agencies. 

The hearings will be held at 10 a.m. on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
July 21, 22, and 23, 1964, in Room 3110 
of the New Senate Office Building. 

All persons desiring to be heard are 
requested to notify the office of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure by telephone— 
225-5617—or by mail to Room 3216, New 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

It is requested that prospective wit- 
nesses, in compliance with subcommittee 
practice, file four copies of their state- 
ments with the subcommittee at least 48 
hours before their scheduled appearance. 
At the time of their appearance, 50 ad- 
ditional copies should be provided for use 
of the members of the subcommittee, the 
press, public, and other agencies. 


MONTANA WOMAN WORKING FOR 
U.S. GOVERNMENT FOR NOTHING 
GAINS RECOGNITION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

invite the attention of the Senate to the 

recognition given to Mrs. Marcus Staudu- 
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har, who lives 12 miles north of Dillon, 
Mont., in the lower Birch Creek area. 

She is a lady who has been recognized 
and honored during the past week for a 
unique achievement; namely, serving the 
Government of the United States with- 
out pay. 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
story published in the Montana Stand- 
ard for June 14, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Woman Wao Works FOR UNITED STATES FOR 
NOTHING GAINS RECOGNITION 


Dr.ton.—A Dillon woman this week was 
honored for a rare and unique achievement— 
service without cost to the Government. 

Mrs. Marcus (Ann) Stauduhar, who resides 
12 miles north of Dillon in the lower Birch 
Creek area, has been awarded a special 
Weather Bureau emblem symbolic of 15 years’ 
service as a nonpaid observer for the U.S. 
Weather Bureau from her vantage point near 
the old Apex Station on the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

Recognition of her noteworthy efforts was 
disclosed in a letter to the Tribune-Examiner 
from R. A. Dightman, who commented that 
“you might like to recognize her contribu- 
tion of these climate records—for which she 
has received no remuneration of any kind.” 

Mrs. Stauduhar’s notification of the award 
follows: 

“In June 1964, you completed 15 years as 
a Cooperative Weather Observer. During 
that time, your climatological reports have 
been of great value to the Weather Bureau 
and the agencies working with them. We 
are grateful for the opportunity of associat- 
ing ourselves with you in this worthwhile 
endeavor. 

“In recognition of this association, we are 
forwarding under separate cover, a length of 
service emblem in acknowledgment of your 
long period of service. 

“Joining us in congratulating you on this 
achievement are the Weather Bureau Office in 
Washington, D.C., the National Weather Rec- 
ords Center in Asheville, N.C., R. A. Dight- 
man, Montana State climatologist, and Ed- 
ward L. Stensland, fleld representative.” 

The letter is signed by R. B. Durrant, chief, 
regional substation management unit, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


ICC AND CONTROL OF FREIGHT 
CAR RENTAL CHARGES 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, recent- 
ly the Traffic World, one of the finest 
specialized magazines which is exclu- 
sively reporting in the field of transpor- 
tation published a thought-provoking 
editorial entitled “ICC and Control of 
Freight Car Rental Charges.” 

Of course, legislation, like almost any 
other subject, is capable of differing in- 
terpretations. The very capable editor 
of Traffic World, Mr, Joseph C. Scheleen, 
has presented his views which took the 
form of an editorial published in the 
issue of June 13, 1964, of Traffic World. 
Mr. Scheleen is a most respected man 
in his field and his views on transporta- 
tion are entitled to high consideration. 

Another view on the incentive per 
diem bill, S. 1063, is espoused by Eldon 
Martin, a vice president and general 
counsel of the Burlington Lines which 
operates to the west and south of Chi- 
cago, Ill. Mr. Martin is a legal expert 
on the per diem question and one of the 
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Nation’s leading transportation lawyers. 
On June 19, 1964, he addressed a letter 
to Mr. Scheleen in which Mr. Martin 
seeks to set the record straight con- 
cerning the incentive feature of S. 1063 
and the legal question presented in this 
situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD Mr. 
Scheleen’s editorial and Mr. Martin’s 
letter. Each communication speaks for 
a point of view which is entitled to be 
considered in connection with the bill, 
S. 1063, and the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee’s report and hearings. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Traffic World, June 13, 1964] 


ICC AND CONTROL oF FREIGHT CAR RENTAL 
CHARGES 


Underway now in Congress is a new push 
for enactment of an amended version of a 
bill that would empower the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in exercise of its power 
to fix the compensation to be paid by rail- 
roads for the use of freight cars owned by 
other railroads, to give consideration to mat- 
ters by which, according to a Federal court 
decision handed down in 1947, it cannot now 
allow its determinations of such per diem 
charges to be influenced. 

A news article in this issue conveys the 
information that the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee has voted to report favorably to the 
Senate S. 1063—a bill introduced (pursuant 
to an ICC request) by the committee chair- 
man, Senator Macnuson, Democrat, of Wash- 
ington, and 34 other Senators—after amend- 
ing it so as to make it operative only for 2 
years after the effective date of the first or- 
ders issued by the ICC under the authority 
that would be granted it by the bill. Accord- 
ing to its title, S. 1063 would amend section 
1(14) (a) of the Interstate Commerce Act so 
as to “insure the adequacy of the national 
railroad freight car supply.” On the question 
whether enactment of S. 1063 will provide 
such “insurance,” opinions in the railroad 
industry and among other transportation in- 
terests are sharply divided. 

Whenever there’s a freight car shortage or 
a threat of such a shortage, particularly one 
affecting movement of grain, there's a revival 
of agitation for enactment of legislation by 
Congress to establish freight-car rental rates 
at levels that would penalize railroads that 
don’t own as many freight cars as the Com- 
mission thinks they should own. The fre- 
quency of car shortages, particularly short- 
ages of boxcars, has been such that each 
year for the last 9 years the ICC has included 
in its annual report to Congress a recommen- 
dation that it be empowered to prescribe 
“penalty” or “incentive” per diem rates. 
Under the aforementioned court decision, all 
it can do now is to prescribe compensation, 
for the use by railroads of cars owned by 
other roads, that's reasonable“ —which 
means that the prescribed compensation“ 
for the car owners can’t include any element 
of a punitive or incentive nature. 

Every request by the ICC for legislation to 
broaden its authority in prescription of per 
diem charges may be viewed by critics of the 
agency as a power-grabbing attempt. How- 
ever, if we were in the Commission’s shoes 
and were having mud pies thrown at us by 
shippers whenever a car shortage occurred, 
we would want to be able to tell the com- 
plaining shippers that we had tried and 
would continue to try to persuade Congress 
to provide needed legislative relief. 

This fight between groups of railroads and 
between groups of shippers over proposed en- 
largement of ICC authority over freight-car 
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rental payments has flared up sporadically in 
a long period of years. Within the railroad 
industry, the adversary lineups haven’t 
changed much, As explained in a Senate 
hearing nearly a year ago by Allen J. Green- 
ough, president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the feud is between the “haves” (the 
roads that own large freight car fleets), on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the “have- 
nots.” The arguments for and against bills 
such as S. 1063 are in the main the same 
now as they were a dozen or more years ago, 
when legislation of that ilk was being con- 
sidered in congressional committee hearings. 

Then, and for years afterward, the sym- 
pathies of many of us who heard the testi- 
mony in those hearings were on the side of 
the “haves.” We thought that the daily 
rental rate for freight cars of all ages and 
types ($1.75 per car per day from November 
1, 1949, to May 1, 1952, when it was raised 
to $2 per car per day) was too low to fairly 
compensate the owners for use of the cars. 
Even after the rental rate later was raised to 
$2.88 per car per day we felt that roads 
that owned new cars each of which cost 
thousands of dollars more than some of the 
old, creaky, wooden “crates” that were earn- 
ing the same per diem were getting a sour 
deal. 

Today the freight-car-rental situation has 
undergone great changes, and it seems likely 
to undergo additional changes in the direc- 
tion of improvement, with or without passage 
of legislation such as S. 1063. 

Since January 1, 1964, the per diem rates 
in effect on the railroads (as a result of a 
majority vote of those carriers, based on car 
ownership) have been in six brackets, rang- 
ing from $2.16 a day for old cars costing 
$1,000 or less to $7.74 a day for the newer 
units, costing $20,000 or more each. The ICC 
instituted a proceeding last December (T.W., 
Dec. 28, 1963, p. 51) docketed as Ex parte No. 
241, Investigation of Adequacy of Railroad 
Freight Car Ownership, Car Utilization, Dis- 
tribution, Rules and Practices. In this in- 
quiry it is gathering statistics from the rail- 
roads showing, among other things, the num- 
ber of cars owned January 1, 1964, the num- 
ber of cars installed and retired in 1963, 
the estimated car installations and retire- 
ments in 1964, and the estimated ownership 
of cars as of January 1, 1965. 

It could be noted here that in testimony 
before the Senate Commerce Committee a 
year ago in support of S. 1063, the ICC Chair- 
man said that “if this legislation is enacted, 
the Commission’s first step would be to de- 
termine the extent to which the railroads 
are deficient in car ownership * * *.” Later, 
D. L. Manion, president of the American Short 
Line Association, one of the witnesses op- 
posing S. 1063, referred to the ICC Chairman’s 
proposal for the making of a car-supply 
study and commented that “it appears to me 
that the Commission now has authority to 
make such a study.” 

From the Association of American Rall- 
roads we haye learned that the AAR board 
of directors has authorized the making of a 
study, by “outside sources,” of the per diem 
situation, with a view to determining whether 
changes should be made in the per diem rates 
that are now in effect. 

Senators and House Members in Congress 
from the grain-producing States apparently 
believe that a system of “penalty” or “incen- 
tive” per diem rates prescribed by the ICC 
will help to prevent boxcar shortages or will 
minimize the severity of such shortages if 
they occur. However, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that much of the inequity in 
the freight-car-rental picture has been re- 
moved since the present “brackets” of per 
diem charges were established, we are not 
convinced that substantial growth of the 
serviceable freight car fleet will result from 
enactment of S. 1063 or of some similar bill. 
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The roads that have the resources are spend- 
ing impressive amounts now for new, im- 
proved freight-carrying equipment. Roads 
that should own more cars but lack the 
wherewithal are not likely to be induced 
by “penalty” or “incentive” per diem charges 
to make any additions to their freight car 
fleets. 


BURLINGTON LINES, 
Chicago, Ill., June 19, 1964. 
Mr. JOSEPH C. SCHELEEN, 
Editor, Trafic World, 
Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SCHELEEN: Your editorial of June 
18, 1964, concerning freight car rentals sug- 
gests that you may not have done your home- 
work. False premises and assumptions led 
you to conclusions inconsistent with your 
reputation for checking your facts, and 
premises, as a basis for editorial comment. 

You recognize, apparently, the fact that 
ear shortages, particularly of boxcars, have 
become much more frequent and more se- 
vere in recent years. Despite the spending 
of “impressive amounts” for new equipment, 
the national fleet is at its lowest level since 
1900, and, since 1958, the trend has been, and 
still is, steadily downward. 

I trust you will recognize, also, the eco- 
nomic principle that high rentals encourage, 
and low rentals discourage, the acquisition 
or construction of equipment (or other prop- 
erty) which can be taken and used by non- 
owners. Without a diagram of the relation 
between this truism and the dwindling 
freight car fleet, I come to your comments 
about S. 1063. 

Have you read the bill? In essence, it says 
simply that when the ICC is called upon to 
prescribe per diem charges, it shall consider 
“the adequacy of the national freight car 
supply” and prescribe such charges as in its 
judgment will encourage the acquisition and 
maintenance of an adequate fleet. These are 
basic factors which the Commission neces- 
sarily must consider if it is to protect the 
public interest, in addition to the interests 
of private litigants. Except for the Palmer 
case, 75 F. Supp. 63, which I will discuss later, 
this would be too clear for argument. In 
fact, many, if not most seasoned railroad 
lawyers will tell you that when Congress, in 
1920, gave the ICC plenary power to prescribe 
per diem charges, it undoubtedly thought 
the Commission should and would consider, 
in such cases, the public interest in an ade- 
quate national car fleet. Under this concept, 
S. 1063 involves no change of substantive law, 
but is, rather, a clarification of the congres- 
sional intent first expressed in 1920. 

Now, let's talk about the Palmer case. 
You say in effect that, according to that 
decision, the Commission “cannot now allow 
its determination of such per diem charges 
to be influenced” by “the adequacy of the 
national freight car supply.” This is one of 
the specific “matters” in S. 1063 which it 
would tell the Commission to “give consid- 
eration to.” The Palmer case does not for- 
bid consideration of this matter—but, if 
there is doubt, this is a powerful argument 
for enactment of S. 1063. 

You may also say that, under the Palmer 
case, “compensation for the car owners can't 
include any element of a punitive or in- 
centive nature.” The Palmer case did con- 
demn the specific “punitive” or “penalty” 
per diem charges involved in that litigation, 
which were almost twice as high as the nor- 
mal charges, and were prescribed as a tem- 
porary, emergency effort to expedite the re- 
turn of freight cars to their owners. But 
the Palmer case did not, as you imply, con- 
demn per diem charges which provide an 
“incentive” for car ownership, and encour- 
age investment in such equipment as a 
method of protecting the permanent public 
interest in an adequate freight car fleet. It 
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did not—and could not lawfully—condemn 
per diem charges which are compensatory in 
a fully remunerative sense, i.e., charges 
which include an “increment to attract capi- 
tal,” an allowance for inherent ownership 
risks, a modest profit in addition to “return 
on investment,” obsolescence factors, reim- 
bursement for income taxes paid on rentals 
collected by car owners (which, of course, 
are deductible by car users), and other fac- 
tors—beyond bare bones cost—which make 
any investment attractive. S. 1063 contem- 
plates no penalty of the type condemned in 
the Palmer case. It does contemplate in- 
centive of the type outlined above—and why 
not if an adequate freight car fleet is in the 
public interest? 

Perhaps you confused “penalty” and “in- 
centive” because bills of both types were 
introduced in earlier sessions of the Con- 
gress. But no penalty bills are pending in 
the present Congress and S. 1063 definitely 
is not a penalty bill. 

You say that “within the railroad indus- 
try, the adversary lineups haven't changed 
much.” The facts are that opponents of 
S. 1063 and its identical predecessors have 
been dwindling like the car supply. Several 
former opponents have withdrawn their op- 
position and at least one important southern 
road has recently joined the supporting 
group. Many important shippers support 
the bill and few, if any, oppose it. 

Just a word now about the multilevel 
scale which became effective January 1, 1964. 
This was a change in the direction of im- 
provement as you suggest, and constitutes 
partial recognition of the principles which 
support enactment of S. 1063. But that 
scale was opposed by several railroads and 
is under attack in cases now pending before 
the ICC. The Commission, in that litigation, 
must prescribe per diem charges for the 
future. Surely you will agree that it should 
prescribe such charges as will “provide just 
and reasonable compensation to freight car 
owners, contribute to sound car service prac- 
tices, and encourage the acquisition and 
maintenance of a car supply adequate to 
meet the needs of commerce and the national 
defense.” This quotation from the bill is the 
essence of S. 1063. 

Very truly yours, 
ELDON MARTIN. 


INVASION OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, since 
the Mississippi invasion was first an- 
nounced many weeks ago, I have re- 
peatedly and consistently called on those 
planning the project to abandon it. I 
have pointed out repeatedly that their 
drive could only succeed if they could 
provoke incidents, strife, and violence to 
get the Federal Government to inter- 
vene—that this was the real purpose of 
those organizations sponsoring this sum- 
mer project. It was also clear, as I 
pointed out, that Mississippi had been 
selected by them as the whipping boy. 

As I have pointed out on the floor of 
the Senate on numerous occasions, the 
invasion of Mississippi would be an utter 
failure unless those participating were 
successful in stirring up strife and vio- 
lence. Otherwise, their mission would 
be a failure. The real purpose of those 
in charge of this drive on my State is 
to provoke incidents and violence. 

I am also deeply concerned about the 
safety and welfare of the people of 
Mississippi. 

I pray that the missing men will be 
found safe and sound. 


June 24 


So that the disappearance and the pos- 
sibility of violence, which I pray has not 
been the case, of the missing men now 
in the headlines, is exactly in keeping 
with the real purpose which the leaders 
of this movement must accomplish if 
their mission is to succeed under their 
own formula. The more incidents they 
create, the more violence will probably 
flow. Of course, the more violence they 
have, the more publicity they will get 
and the more successful is their mission 
according to their formula. 

The young students and others par- 
ticipating in this invasion are the tools 
and pawns in the hands of skillful op- 
erators. They are being used. 

I deplore violence. The people of Mis- 
sissippi are law-abiding citizens. All of 
us deplore violence of any kind. I know 
that the people of Mississippi have 
shown remarkable patience and restraint 
while being subjected to the invasion and 
onslaught of freedom riders, demon- 
strators, and others traveling thousands 
of miles for the sole purpose of violating 
our laws and stirring racial strife and 
discord. 

If violence and bloodshed do erupt as 
a result of the invasion of my State by 
these freedom riders, demonstrators, and 
agitators, the blood will be on the hands 
of those who planned this drive and who 
are determined to carry it through re- 
gardless of everything else. 

I have urged those sponsoring the 
movement to abandon it. I have called 
on the President, the Attorney General, 
the Governors of the States, my fellow 
Senators, and the parents of the young 
people involved all to use their influence 
to keep these young people in their home 
States, and to stop them from going to 
Mississippi. 

In conferring with Governor Johnson, 
of Mississippi, by telephone and in send- 
ing Mr. Allen Dulles to advise with Gov- 
ernor Johnson and other authorities in 
their search for the missing persons, the 
President has shown his concern, I am 
sure that Governor Johnson appreciates 
the interest of the President and that he 
welcomes the assistance of Mr. Dulles. 
For weeks, Governor Johnson has made 
clear his deep concern and his determi- 
nation to do all within his power to pre- 
serve law and order within the State of 
Mississippi. 

What is really needed, however, is to 
get to the root of the trouble. This in- 
vasion of Mississippi must be stopped. 
This is the only way to avoid further in- 
cidents, violence, and possible blood- 
shed. 

As one official of my State and as one 
deeply concerned, I suggest that the 
President has not yet gotten to the real 
core of the problem in that he has failed 
to use the influence of his office and his 
power of persuasion in stopping this ill- 
fated movement and crusade. 

The President of the United States, 
with his background and firsthand ex- 
perience and personal knowledge of the 
feelings, customs, and traditions of those 
in the South certainly knows that the 
continued onslaught of agitators and 
zealots on the people of the South can 
only pour salt into an open wound. The 
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Attorney General should also be aware 
of this. 

I again urge the President and the 
Attorney General to use his influence and 
his power of persuasion to stop this in- 
vasion immediately. 

This is the only effective answer. 

I am confident that a firm, positive, 
and definite statement and recommenda- 
tion from the President and the Attorney 
General would stop this invasion in an 
hour’s time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
confident that every Member of the Sen- 
ate would oppose with all the strength 
he could muster a parade of invaders into 
his own State when their announced 
purpose was to stir up trouble and violate 
the laws of his State. 

Further, I do not believe there is a sin- 
gle Member of the Senate who believes 
that such a “parade” or “invasion” into 
any State is the way to improve troubled 
conditions. On the other hand, I believe 
that virtually every Member of the Sen- 
ate knows in his heart that this invasion 
can only be highly provocative and make 
the situation even worse. 

Mr. President, again I urge that the 
real need to be considered to get at the 
core of this problem is to stop this inva- 
sion, which can be done, I believe, by the 
use of persuasion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to be recognized at this time for 3 
minutes because I could not disagree 
more with the Senator from Mississippi, 
and I should like to utilize that time now. 


THE FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
tragedy which may have happened to 
the young boys in Mississippi can neither 
be ignored nor begged. 

The right of a U.S. citizen to travel 
anywhere in this country, and to help 
citizens register to vote in that place, if 
he wishes to, cannot be denied. The resi- 
dents of Mississippi can travel consti- 
tutionally and legally into and around 
New York. And the residents of New 
York can travel constitutionally and 
legally into and around Mississippi. 
That is why we are a nation, and not a 
collection of States. 

The Federal authority is being directly 
challenged. The United States cannot 
tolerate interposition, secession, or a nul- 
lification of the Constitution, 

The President faces that issue very 
directly in Mississippi, and if we do not 
face up to it, we shall have—as we have 
found to be true in the world—not less 
trouble, but more trouble, unless we are 
willing to say right now that the civil 
rights bill which we have just passed 
is not going to be complied with in Mis- 
sissipp1. 

Xx — 032 
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It is a fundamental proposition that 
the privileges and immunities of every 
citizen of the United States—including 
the right to travel freely throughout 
every State of the Union, and the right to 
assist others in the attaining of their 
constitutional rights, including the 
right to vote—extends to every State of 
the United States, notwithstanding the 
opposition of local officialdom or the 
local population. 

As a necessary corollary to this propo- 
sition, it is the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to safe- 
guard the enjoyment of these privileges 
and immunities where they are jeop- 
ardized or denied. It is presently—even 
before final enactment of the pending 
civil rights bill—a Federal crime to con- 
spire to deprive any person of his con- 
stitutional rights. And the 1957 and the 
1960 Civil Rights Acts authorize the At- 
torney General to bring suit to enjoin 
any intimidation of those who seek to 
exercise the right to vote. 

Under these statutes, the Department 
of Justice has the power to provide Fed- 
eral presence, through use of US. 
marshals and agents of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, to attempt to 
avoid, in advance, the violence and in- 
timidation which seemingly has long 
plagued activities in Mississippi, as they 
concern civil rights advocates. This 
tragic situation has now once again been 
brought to the Nation’s attention by the 
disappearance of three young members 
of the Council of Federated Organiza- 
tions who were on a voter registration 
drive in Mississippi. 

The fullest use of these powers to pro- 
tect fundamental rights is the issue be- 
fore the people of the United States to- 
day. This was the issue long before the 
estimated 900 young college people de- 
cided to go to Mississippi on this voter 
registration drive; it is the issue now, 
and it will remain the issue. 

We cannot ignore this situation in any 
way, The law of the United States must 
be enforced. George Washington en- 
forced it in the Whisky Rebellion. 
3 Johnson will have to enforce 
t. 

It is a challenge the people of the 
United States can neither evade nor 
overlook. It goes directly to the enjoy- 
ment of liberty by every American. Our 
hearts must go out to the parents of these 
fine young men who are concerned di- 
rectly. They themselves have recognized 
the symbolic character of what already 
has all the most dangerous indications 
of tragedy. The President of the United 
States and the Department of Justice 
are hard at work already as they should 
be and they are entitled to the support 
of the Congress and the Nation. They 
must be supported, and their activities 
must be implemented with marshals who 
can be present in Mississippi. The re- 
sponsibility of the United States cannot 
be evaded. And it cannot be avoided. It 
must be faced if we acted in good faith 
here the other day, after 3 months of 
debate, in passing the civil rights bill. 

However, whatever it takes to 
guarantee the safety of all these young 
people must be provided. The presence 
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of U.S. marshals and agents of the FBI 
in Mississippi, wherever these groups of 
young college people are in operation, is 
clearly necessary. In my judgment, 
there is no similarity between the mini- 
mal Federal presence of Federal mar- 
shals and agents, as a preventive meas- 
ure, and an organized Federal police 
force, which the Nation is naturally 
reluctant to see established. 

The country must resolve to give this 
safe conduct to its citizens. There is no 
other way for a sovereign nation. There 
is no room for interposition, secession or 
the idea that New Yorkers or the citizens 
of any other State are foreigners in Mis- 
sissippi. If this be the confrontation, 
the Nation must face it unflinchingly 
and it dare not fail in its responsibility. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SES- 
SION OF THE SENATE FOR RE- 
MAINDER OF THE WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and its sub- 
committees be authorized to sit during 
the sessions of the Senate for the re- 
mainder of the week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
asked that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee be authorized to sit during the ses- 
sions of the Senate for the remainder of 
this week? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would the Sen- 
ator not make that for the remainder of 
the session? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to; but 
I do not think I can go that far. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Could it be done 
for the remainder of the month, until 
July 1? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That can be dis- 
cussed later. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SES- 
SION OF THE SENATE ON MONDAY 
NEXT 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
on Monday next. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION—RECONSIDERATION OF 
BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
line with the promise made yesterday, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(H.R. 10456) the NASA authorization 
bill—which I stated was to be returned 
to the Senate—be laid down and recon- 
sidered at the conclusion of morning 
business, including the third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask the distin- 
guished majority leader about the sched- 
ule for today, and, if possible, for the 
remainder of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
the Senate knows, yesterday, notice was 
given that at the request of several Sen- 
ators, a request would be made to recon- 
sider H.R. 10456. That bill will be laid 
down at the conclusion of the morning 
hour. 

Yesterday, the Senate agreed to a 
unanimous-consent agreement allowing 
1 hour for this reconsideration. 

When action on that bill is concluded, 
I do not know of anything else on the 
calendar which will come up. Unless 
there are any speeches to be made, the 
Senate will adjourn shortly thereafter. 

Tomorrow, on the basis of informa- 
tion which has just reached the leader- 
ship, it is the intention to take up the 
debt ceiling, the excise tax legislation, 
and the renegotiation legislation. 

I would hope now that the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi is 
present, that he will confirm this state- 
ment. Has the military construction 
authorization bill been reported? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
military authorization bill has been 
passed on by the full committee. The 
report will be filed this afternoon. We 
were hoping that the leadership could 
arrange to have it taken up by Friday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I had dis- 
cussed this subject with the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. We were hoping that 
it would be over for one day. There was 
virtual unanimity about the bill, I think, 
in the full committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have discussed 
this matter with the minority leader. 
What the chairman of the subcommittee 
has just suggested would meet with our 
approval. We would be happy to take 
it up on Friday, and, if possible, even 
tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wonder if it would 
be agreeable to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to be present tomorrow after- 
noon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall be very 
happy to be present. I told the ma- 
jority leader that I had hoped the bill 
could be taken up tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. STENNIS. I hope so, too. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, with 
regard to the NASA bill, I understand 
that it is to be taken up immediately 
after the conclusion of the morning 
hour. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Amendments to 
oe authorization are in order, I take 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Within the 1-hour 
limitation. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Just 1 hour; to be 
divided between whom? Will there be 
a vote for reconsideration? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The vote has al- 
ready been had. The motion was made 
by the Senator from Montana, and the 
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Senate agreed to the motion to recon- 
sider. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would an amend- 
ment to cut the appropriation be in 
order? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would assume so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have one at the 
desk, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
een anid will state the parliamentary in- 
q J 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the amend- 
ment to the bill require unanimous con- 
sent, inasmuch as there has been a third 
reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
unanimous consent will not be neces- 
sary to offer an amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With regard to 
H.R. 10456, I wish to state my own posi- 
tion. Last Friday the Recorp showed 
that the majority leader said that he 
was going to take up two appropriation 
bills, followed by the NASA appropria- 
tions bill, H.R. 10456. He said in a sub- 
sequent part of that statement that they 
would not necessarily be taken up in that 
order. 

I do not wish to reflect in any way 
upon the majority leader. But the fact 
is that a member of my staff informed 
me that it was anticipated that the bill 
would be taken up late Monday after- 
noon, after the Interior authorization 
bill and the Treasury and Post Office 
authorization bill, I had material pre- 
pared for that time. There was a com- 
mittee meeting on that day, and other 
things occurred. The bill was passed 
before I was aware of it. I know that 
certain other Members of the body who 
anticipated some discussion of the bill 
expected to say a few words about it and 
possibly offer an amendment. 

The Record shows very little discus- 
sion of the bill. Aside from the inser- 
tions, the discussion covers only about 
three or four pages of the Record. The 
bill, which would authorize $5,300 mil- 
lion, apparently took up only about 30 
minutes of the Senate’s time, with three 
or four or perhaps five Senators partici- 
pating in the discussion, 

It seems to me that that is a rather 
casual way to consider a bill which would 
authorize the appropriation of $5,300 
million. It appears especially casual 
when the action is compared to the 3 or 
4 months that were spent last year in the 
long debate on a bill such as foreign aid. 

Mr. President, last fall I offered an 
amendment to the NASA authorization 
bill, and after fairly thorough discus- 
sion, 36 Senators voted to cut the author- 
ization for this program, which was then 
to be given practically the same amount 
as in the present bill, by $520 million. 

At the proper time, when the bill is 
before the Senate, I intend to call up my 
amendment, which would undertake to 
cut by 10 percent the authorization for 
the manned lunar flight program only, 
not the overall program, although I 
would be perfectly willing to support an 
amendment to cut the total amount. 
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But in an effort to find some formula 
that would be agreeable to the Senate, I 
shall offer my amendment at the appro- 
priate time. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is not to stop the program. It is 
designed merely to change it from a 
crash program, which I believe is ex- 
orbitantly costly and unjustifiably ex- 
travagant, to a more rational program 
that would proceed at a normal pace to- 
ward a better understanding of outer 
space. I shall offer that amendment 
this afternoon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

1 Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield if I have 
ime. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I merely wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Arkansas. The amend- 
ment which he intends to offer ought 
to be adopted. If anything, the amount 
of the proposed cut ought to be increased. 
At this stringent time we ought not 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arkansas may have an additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At this time, when 
there is a stringency in the supply of 
money, we should not hasten the effort 
to place a man on the moon. 
jms FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 

. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF AIDS IN VOTER 
REGISTRATION DRIVE IN MIS- 
SISSIPPI 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we all 
know the Senator from Mississippi to be 
a man of good will, and so much of his 
statement has tended to express ab- 
horrence for any acts of violence. Of 
course we know these remarks come from 
a sincere heart. However, the whole 
Nation has been shocked and dismayed 
by the disappearance of three young 
people in Mississippi who are there on 
a legitimate mission to assist in the voter 
registration drive in that State, and who 
have a right to be there as long as they 
do not bring about any violence or are 
not in breach of the peace. There is no 
evidence that any of these men were. 
Two of these missing young people, 
Michael Schwerner and Andrew Good- 
man, are New Yorkers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. They were last seen 
at 10:30 Sunday night when they were 
released from jail in Philadelphia, Miss., 
where they had been held for investiga- 
tion. Their burned car was found last 
night, but there is no trace of the miss- 
ing men. 

This matter was first brought to my 
attention at noon last Monday, and I 
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have been in constant touch with the 
Department of Justice ever since. The 
Civil Rights Division, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and the U.S. naval 
base at Meridian have all joined in the 
search. Monday afternoon, I spoke by 
telephone to Mr. Schwerner’s wife; yes- 
terday, I saw a group of New York col- 
lege students who will leave for Missis- 
sippi this week, and this morning I spoke 
to a group of New York parents whose 
children are participating in this proj- 
ect. In light of the disappearance of 
these men, others are concerned for 
their own safety. 

While it is, of course, impossible for 
the Federal Government to provide per- 
sonal bodyguards for these workers, 
they are nonetheless entitled to have 
their own constitutional rights as U.S. 
citizens protected during their efforts to 
promote voter registration. Their mis- 
sion in Mississippi is peaceful. They are 
there to teach and to aid formerly disen- 
franchised citizens to register and vote. 
They are accompanied by clergymen. 

Yesterday, I contacted the Attorney 
General asking that U.S. marshals be 
sent to Mississippi to protect these 
young people from violence. I do not 
suggest that a large force be dispatched, 
or that an army of Federal law enforce- 
ment officials would be appropriate. 
The project, however, is working in only 
three areas of the State. The presence 
of half a dozen marshals would give evi- 
dence of a Federal concern and Federal 
determination to protect the right of all 
citizens to vote. 

Young people leaving for Mississippi 
have already received threats that they 
will suffer physical harm. I am confi- 
dent that officials of the State of Mis- 
sissippi will do all within their power 
to preserve law and order. This is their 
responsibility, and I am sure they will 
take it seriously. And I appeal to the 
Senators from Mississippi to express 
their interest in that regard. The Fed- 
eral presence in the person of U.S. mar- 
shals, however, would be reassuring to 
the young people involved and their 
parents, and might deter the repetition 
of what I fear to be the tragic events of 
this week. 

Our hearts are full for the families 
involved in this case, and we certainly 
hope that our fears are groundless, 


GOVERNMENT REDTAPE IN THE 
IMPORTATION OF SCIENTIFIC IN- 


OF COLORADO 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] was kind 
enough to call up for consideration a 
bill (H.R. 4364), which would permit the 
importation into the United States of 
certain scientific instruments for re- 
search purposes without the need of 
paying import duties on them. He was 
kind enough to permit us to add to the 
bill a microcalorimeter which has been 
purchased by the University of Colorado 
from France. 
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A microcalorimeter is an instrument 
which is used to measure very minute 
weight particles of heat radiated over a 
long period of time. The instrument is 
not produced domestically at all. After 
continued research programs it was 
necessary for the university to purchase 
the instrument and bring it into this 
country. I am hopeful that the House 
will accept the amendments which have 
been included by the Senate. I ap- 
preciate the courtesies which were ex- 
tended to us. 

In the process of acting on the request 
I was struck somewhat with the com- 
plexity of government. The calorimeter 
is an instrument which is needed in a 
research program funded by the Bureau 
of Public Health originally. It is being 
used in a State-supported university. 
But in order to waive the import taxes 
on that particular piece of instrumen- 
tation, it was necessary to receive clear- 
ances from the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and the Bureau of 
the Budget—all of which we received. 
It seems somewhat ironical to me to 
consider that when we have a research 
program funded largely by the Govern- 
ment and we get equipment with Gov- 
ernment funds for the purpose of im- 
proving research, we are then required 
to obtain clearance from five agencies of 
Government to obtain the instrument 
without paying duty on it. A more or 
less private bill must be passed by both 
Houses of Congress in order to make the 
action effective. It seems to me that 
perhaps general legislation is needed, as 
has been suggested by several of the de- 
partments. Perhaps we should work 
toward that end. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. President, I am 
in support of many of the points that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
brings up in connection with the NASA 
authorization bill, 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp an article 
from the Reader’s Digest, entitled “How 
Haste in Space Makes Waste,” which I 
think gives us a very good indication of 
the necessity to cut back some of the 
wasteful spending going into the pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How HASTE In SPACE MAKES WASTE 
(By Joe Alex Morris) 

The U.S. space program has two faces, 
and—like the moon at which much of it 
is almed—one face is familiar to everybody; 
the other is largely unknown. 

The widely publicized face represents great 
scientific and technological achievement, 
with potential benefits of vast importance 
to our future welfare and security. With 
the successful orbiting of almost 60 scientific 
and military payloads in 1963 (compared 
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with 17 for the Russians), some of this po- 
tential is beginning to be realized. 

Unhappily, the space program's little- 
known face reflects the swiftest mushroom- 
ing of a bureaucratic empire in history, with 
an unprecedented potential for waste, blun- 
ders, mismanagement, selfish political pres- 
sures and outrageous pork-barrel grabs of 
the taxpayers’ dollars. Some of this deplor- 
able potential has been realized, and a great 
many thoughtful people, both in and out 
of Government, are beginning to ask some 
searching questions about our long-range 
space spending. 

For example: Is so much headlong and 
extravagant speed in our nonmilitary space 
effort setting a disastrously expensive prec- 
edent for future interplanetary exploration? 
Will we find that the possible propaganda 
benefits of beating the Russians to the moon 
are not worth all the mistakes and confu- 
sion, the wasted billions, which inevitably 
attend a high-pressure program of this mag- 
nitude? Can we continue such a costly pace 
(studies now are being made for a possible 
manned flight to Mars in 1973) without 
courting national bankruptcy? 

In the almost 6 years of its existence, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) has spent about $12.6 billion, 
six times the cost of the wartime Manhat- 
tan project, which produced the atomic 
bomb. At its present rate of expenditure— 
about $5.3 billion a year—total appropria- 
tions will have topped $44 billion by the 
time of the moon launching, if it comes, in 
1970. This adds up to about $30 a year for 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. 

BIGGER THAN ALL OUTDOORS 

Everything about NASA's program is so 
huge that it almost defies comprehension. 
Whole new industrial complexes have sprung 
up in answer to its demands, and new hous- 
ing facilities for its people spread across the 
landscape. 

Brevard County in east central Florida, 
where Cape Kennedy is located, is typical. 
Its population jumped from 23,652 in 1950 
to 153,000 in 1963, and is expected to climb 
to at least 250,000 by 1970. Now the older 
installations on Cape Kennedy are inade- 
quate for the enormous Saturn V moon 
vehicle, which will stand 362 feet high, de- 
velop a thrust of 7,500,000 pounds and cost 
$100 million apiece. Consequently, NASA 
purchased a new 88,000-acre launching site 
on nearby Merritt Island at about $200 an 
acre. Here it is constructing—for an esti- 
mated $750 million—a complex of 50 build- 
ings and pads, 17 miles of railroad, a 4- 
lane causeway, a bank, hospital, police and 
fire stations, and a heliport. 

The key item in this installation is an un- 
believable vertical assembly building. It 
will cost $100 million, and will be taller than 
any structure south of the Washington 
Monument, and larger in cubic volume than 
the Pentagon. To provide a solid founda- 
tion for the building, it was necessary to 
drive over 4,000 steel pipes 160 feet down to 
limerock. Total cost of the foundation: $8 
million, 

The Florida space complex is only one of 
a dozen major NASA installations and nu- 
merous secondary facilities—such as the 
Marshall Space Flight Center in Alabama, 
the Ames Research Center in California, the 
Michoud plant on the outskirts of New Or- 
leans, a new testing area in Hancock County, 
Miss., and the Manned Spacecraft Center at 
Houston. Nobody can estimate accurately 
what percentage of NASA’s huge expendi- 
tures—especially those for research and de- 
velopment—is wasted. In anything as new 
as space exploration there are bound to be 
some errors and false starts. Yet evidence 
is mounting, month by month, that speed 
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and the bungling which it breeds have re- 
sulted in flagrant and needless waste. 


MISCALCULATED RISKS 


For example, a mistake in specifying the 
permissible weight of the Surveyor space- 
craft designed to orbit the Moon made it 
necessary to redesign the craft completely, 
increasing the cost by $20 million. 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) es- 
timated in 1963 that bungling by NASA and 
private industry cost taxpayers $100 million 
in the Atlas-Centaur launch vehicle develop- 
ment program. Management of this proj- 
ect (since reorganized) was described as 
“less than adequate.” To cite only one 
error, the first Centaur vehicle blew up 54 
seconds after its launching in May 1962—a 
failure which should have been foreseen and 
avoided, a board of inquiry found, because 
data available 20 months earlier indicated 
that the Centaur weather shield was not de- 
signed to withstand the pressure it would 
meet. 

NASA's 1962 probe of the planet Venus 
was Officially hailed as highly successful. 
Take a look, however, at the history. 

In 1960 it was decided to launch an 1,100- 
pound Mariner spacecraft atop an Atlas- 
Centaur booster in the summer of 1962, to 
reach Venus when the planet would be in 
the most favorable position in relation to 
the Earth. The craft would carry 16 instru- 
ments to report on conditions on and around 
Venus. It soon became apparent, however, 
that the Atlas-Centaur would not be ready 
in time. The target date could have been 
delayed 19 months until Venus was again in 
a favorable position. Instead, NASA had 
the Mariner redesigned—at a cost of $4 mil- 
lion 


The new version, weighing only 447 
pounds, was launched late in July 1962 atop 
an Atlas-Agena B rocket. But because of 
an error in the programing of automatic 
steering instructions, the rocket went hay- 
wire and had to be destroyed, Cost: $20 
million. Then, on August 27, Mariner II 
was launched. It subsequently passed 
within 21,000 miles of Venus. 

This in itself was a notable technological 
achievement. “But it was more of a stunt 
than a contribution to science,” a noted 
scientist said recently. “When the size of 
the Mariner was reduced by more than half, 
8 of the 16 scientific instruments aboard 
had to be dumped. As a result, the space- 
craft was not properly equipped. The 
project added virtually nothing to our 
knowledge of the planet. The NASA people 
were in too big a hurry.” 


CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


Lax management may have been a major 
cause of waste in Project Ranger. This 
project is under the technical direction of 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Pasadena 
through a million-dollar-a-year NASA con- 
tract with the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. In the Ranger program, which so far 
has cost some $250 million, there have been 
six failures in six attempts to make close-up 
photographs of the moon. NASA officials in- 
vestigating the failures reported that the 
laboratory had resisted proposed changes to 
improve reliability of the spacecraft, and had 
followed a “shoot and hope” policy in its 
testing. 

Some of NASA’s major problems have 
arisen from the fact that research and devel- 
opment have been conducted concurrently 
instead of making sure, as one Congressman 
put it, that “the scientific homework is com- 
pleted before trying to build something.” 
In other words, the desire for speed has 
tended to get the cart before the horse. 

Consider Project Rover—an attempt to 
produce a nuclear-powered rocket for deep 
space travel—which so far has cost NASA and 
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the Atomic Energy Commission about $450 
million. In the hope of completing the proj- 
ect sometime in the 1970's, work had been 
proceeding on three stages of development 
simultaneously: testing prototype reactors 
on the ground, design and construction of a 
nuclear rocket, and reactor-in-flight tests. 
But the first stage of ground testing last 
year was an outstanding failure, largely be- 
cause of insufficient research. The whole 
program had to be rearranged, and Rover's 
schedule is now highly uncertain. Nobody 
can say accurately how much of the original 
$450 million was wasted by the attempted 
speedup. 
THE MONEY MOON 

A vivid inside view of the fantastic and 
wasteful costs involved in any vast crash 
program is provided by the early history of 
Project Apollo—the attempt to place men on 
the moon. When the moon trip was first 
discussed, NASA’s administator, James E. 
Webb, and his top assistants ordered a de- 
tailed study of what would be required and 
what it would cost. They found that thou- 
sands of different elements were needed, from 
huge launch pads to space suits to wear on 
the moon. The total tab was about $12.5 
billion. 

But experience told them they didn’t yet 
have the correct figure. So Webb added an 
“administrator’s markup” of about 60 per- 
cent. That brought the total to $20 billion, 
which President Kennedy then announced 
as the estimated cost of Project Apollo. 

The record demonstrates, however, that 
NASA cost estimates—even after arbitrary 
markup—suffer from a powerful tendency 
toward escalation. Costs of given projects 
often double or triple before completion. 
Project Mercury for manned orbit of the 
earth began as a $200 million program but 
ended up costing almost $400 million. 
Project Gemini to put two men into orbit 
was first estimated at $500 million, but the 
program has expanded rapidly and will top 
a billion. The Manned Spacecraft Center in 
Texas rapidly grew from an original $60 mil- 
lion estimate to a $250 million installation. 
Most experts now believe that the price tag 
for placing men on the moon will double— 
that NASA will have spent some $40 billion 
on Apollo by 1970. 

In the end Project Apollo itself could turn 
out to be the greatest waste. Many author- 
ities believe it is highly unlikely that man 
can reach the moon in this decade. As yet, 
we haven’t even been able to land instru- 
ments to determine what is on the surface 
of the moon. Recent discoveries raise a 
question whether the danger of radiation 
from solar flares may be far greater for moon 
voyagers than previously believed. And 
there are many other stubborn problems yet 
to be solved. 

Even assuming eventual success, enormous 
waste was built into Project Apollo by turn- 
ing it for propaganda reasons into a crash 
program. The political decision to put men 
on the moon by 1970 was made hurriedly— 
“over a weekend,” one NASA scientist re- 
marked caustically—and at a time when 
even the ablest scientists could not foresee 
the magnitude of the task. The decision 
meant that, instead of developing space ca- 
pability step by step, the project was vastly 
speeded up to keep Apollo on schedule at 
any cost. 

COST PLUS 

Further waste was built into our space 
program because, in the past, most NASA 
research and development projects have been 
on cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. The fee or 
profit is fixed in advance, but the contrac- 


1 See “The Fantastic Hazards of Landing on 
the Moon,” the Reader's Digest, September 
1963. 
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tor’s costs are paid as they accrue. In some 
cases, of course—especially in research and 
development, where costs may be unknow- 
able in advance—this system is essential, 
But its defect is that contractors, knowing 
they will be repaid anyway, sometimes grow 
careless about how much they spend. 

Only in recent months has NASA begun 
to exert better control—through incentive 
contracts—over spending of contractors. 
Since some of the spiraling costs come about 
because NASA changes objectives as a pro- 
gram progresses, aims should be more accu- 
122 determined before the contracts are 
et. 

WHO’S RESPONSIBLE? 


It would be easy but unreasonable to place 
all the blame for waste in our space pro- 
gram on NASA's management. To be sure, 
the agency has demonstrated an uninhibited 
ability to spend money, but it also has been 
asked to perform a near miracle in getting 
the United States to the top fast in space 
capability. Haste, as usual, has made waste, 
and the responsibility rests primarily upon 
the administration and Congress. 

Administrator Webb insists that, after 
several reorganizations during the past 2 
years, the agency has been brought under 
efficient control and “the right people have 
been put in the right spots.” One can hope 
that this is true. One can also hope that, 
as we move to the other projects even more 
daring and difficult, Congress will remember 
Webb’s statement: “Our space program has 
& brake as well as a throttle. We can and 
will operate on whatever money Congress 
comes up with.” 

Right there, of course, lies the crux of the 
problem. It is not easy to apply the brake. 
The States and communities that now bene- 
fit hugely from NASA spending also exert 
powerful pressure to keep the golden stream 
of dollars flowing, while the States that have 
been left out clamor for their share, This 
leads to political deals—and to a skyborne 
porkbarrel, which already has become a pow- 
erful factor in economic life here on earth. 


CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
my admiration for the regulatory agen- 
cies of our country has been greatly 
enhanced this morning because of a re- 
port from the very able Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Mr. Paul 
Rand Dixon, before the House Commerce 
Committee that that Commission has 
just issued final trade regulation rules 
affecting the deceptive and unfair ad- 
vertising and labeling of cigarettes. 

If there is any branch of our Gov- 
ernment that is representative of the 
consumer, it is the fourth branch, the 
regulatory agencies. The great interest 
in the Surgeon General's report, in the 
publication of material in many popular 
magazines, in the report of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, and others, shows 
that the public is concerned with what 
its Government proposes to do about the 
connection between smoking and 

Mr. President, in the tradition of our 
beloved late colleague, Estes Kefauver, 
Paul Rand Dixon is carrying on to pro- 
tect the public in this area. 

I wish to read a couple of brief excerpts 
from the cigarette advertising rules is- 
sued less than an hour ago. The Federal 
Trade Commission ruled: 

It is an unfair or deceptive act or prac- 
tice within the meaning of section 5 of the 
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Federal Trade Commission Act to fail to 
disclose, clearly and prominently, in all ad- 
vertising and on every pack, box, carton, 
or other container in which cigarettes are 
sold to the consuming public that cigarette 
smoking is dangerous to health and may 
cause death from cancer and other diseases. 

Advertising includes all radio and tele- 
vision commercials, newspaper and magazine 
advertisements, billboards, posters, signs, 
decals, matchbook advertising, point-of-sale 
display material, and all other written or 
other material used for promoting the sale 
or consumption of cigarettes, but does not 
include the labeling of packs, boxes, cartons, 
and other containers in which cigarettes are 
sold to the consuming public. 


I ask unanimous consent that this rule 
from the Federal Trade Commission to- 
gether with the accompanying statement 
be printed in the Recorp. I am asking 
unanimous consent that it be done, 
though it is longer than the usual insert, 
because of the great interest in the rule 
and the fact that limited copies are 
available. 

There being no objection, the rule and 
statement were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


TRADE REGULATION RULE FOR THE PREVENTION 
Or UNFAIR OR DECEPTIVE ADVERTISING AND 
LABELING OF CIGARETTES IN RELATION TO THE 
HEALTH HAZARDS OF SMOKING 
Paragraph 1. The Federal Trade Commis- 

sion, pursuant to the Federal Trade Com- 

mission Act, as amended, 15 United States 

Code, section 41, et seq., and the provisions 

of subpart F of the Commission’s Procedures 

and Rules of Practice, 28 Federal Register 

7083-94 (July 1963), has conducted a pro- 

ceeding for the promulgation of a trade regu- 

lation rule, or rules, for the prevention of un- 
fair or deceptive acts or practices in the sale 
of cigarettes. Notice of this proceeding, in- 
cluding a set of proposed rules, was published 

in the Federal Register on January 22, 1964 

(29 F.R. 530-32). Interested parties were 

therefafter afforded an opportunity to par- 

ticipate in the proceeding through the sub- 
mission of written data, views, and argu- 
ment and to appear and express orally their 
views as to the proposed rules and to sug- 
gest revisions thereof and amendments and 
additions thereto. In adopting this rule, the 

Commission has given due consideration to 

all such views, data and arguments together 

with all other relevant matters of fact, law, 
policy, and discretion. 

Paragraph 2. The Commission, on the 
basis of the findings made by it in this pro- 
ceeding, as set forth in the accompanying 
statement of basis and purpose of trade regu- 
lation rule, hereby promulgates as a trade 
regulation rule its determination that in 
connection with the sale, offering for sale, 
or distribution in commerce (as “commerce” 
is defined in the Federal Trade Commission 
Act) of cigarettes it is an unfair or deceptive 
act or practice within the meaning of section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act (15 
U.S.C. sec. 45) to fail to disclose, clearly and 
prominently, in all advertising and on every 
pack, box, carton, or other container in 
which cigarettes are sold to the consuming 
public that cigarette smoking is dangerous 
to health and may cause death from cancer 
and other diseases. 

Paragraph 3. For purposes of this rule: 

1. “Cigarette” means any roll of tobacco 
wrapped in paper or otherwise commonly 
considered a cigarette. 

2. “Advertising” includes all radio and tele- 
vision commercials, newspaper, and maga- 
zine advertisements, billboards, posters, 
signs, decals, matchbook advertising, point- 
of-sale display material, and all other writ- 
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ten or other material used for promoting the 
sale or consumption of cigarettes, but does 
not include the labeling of packs, boxes, car- 
tons, and other containers in which cigarettes 
are sold to the consuming public. 

Paragraph 4, In the event that any person 
subject to this rule is of the opinion that 
new or changed conditions of fact or law, the 
public interest, or special circumstances re- 
quire that the rule be suspended, modified, 
waived, or repealed as to him, or otherwise 
altered or amended, such person may file 
with the Secretary of the Commission a pe- 
tition to reopen this rulemaking proceeding, 
stating the changes desired and the grounds 
therefor. The Commission will act on the 
petition as provided in section 1.66 of the 
Commission’s Procedures and Rules of Prac- 
tice. 

Paragraph 5. Except with respect to adver- 
tising, this rule shall become effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1965. 

Paragraph 6. With respect to advertising, 
this rule shall become effective on July 1, 
1965; Provided, however, That the Commis- 
sion will entertain an application filed prior 
to May 1, 1965, by any interested party to 
postpone the effective date or otherwise sus- 
pend, modify, or abrogate the provisions of 
the rule as to advertising, upon a showing of 
such change in circumstances as to justify 
such requested action in the public interest. 

Issued June 22, 1964. 

By the Commission. 

JOSEPH W. SHEA, 
Secretary. 
SEPARATE STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER 
MACINTYRE 


I have disagreed with the Commission on 
the nature of the action and the point of 
time remedial action should be made effec- 
tive. It is my view that the Commission's 
findings and conclusions appropriately are 
to be considered as an implementation of 
the findings and conclusions heretofore 
made in the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Surgeon General on “Smoking 
and Health” and therefore a part of “phase 
I” of the work of the agencies having re- 
sponsibility in this matter. This “phase I” 
is referred to on page 8 of the report of the 
Advisory Committee to the Surgeon General 
on “Smoking and Health.” It is my view 
that undertaking remedial action appropri- 
ately may be referred to as a part of “phase 
II.” This phase of the handling of this 
problem also is discussed at page 8 of the 
report on “Smoking and Health.” 

No one can deny the importance of “phase 
II“ or of anything done to implement it. 
Now that the problem is before us, many are 
suggesting ways and means for its solution. 
The vastness and importance of the problem 
requires that we be fairly correct in our so- 
lution before we apply it in all of its details 
and ramifications. This is a matter about 
which we cannot afford to make a mistake. 

For these reasons, I have suggested to the 
Commission that instead of the remedial 
action it is taking, it should serve notice that 
the Commission considers it to be an unfair 
or deceptive act or practice within the mean- 
ing of section 5 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act (15 U.S.C. 45) to fail to disclose, 
clearly and prominently, in all advertising 
and on containers in which cigarettes are 
sold to the consuming public, an appropriate 
warning to the effect that cigarette smoking 
is a health hazard of the nature and to the 
extent found in the Surgeon General's Advi- 
sory Committee report on “Smoking and 
Health,” January 11, 1964. This would leave 
the specific wording and other details of 
such warning to be worked out and evolved 
as developments unfold. These develop- 
ments are now in evidence on all sides. More- 
over, I would set the effective date for the full 
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compliance with proper wording and in all 

detail, as July 1, 1965. This latter feature 

of my proposal would provide both the Com- 
mission and the industry members with op- 
portunity to evolve complete compliance 
with the law in the most realistic and effec- 
tive manner required by the public interest. 

What the Commission has done through 
its implementation of phase I and what 
other agencies have done and are doing in 
that regard, will provide guidance for all 
concerned on the proper solution of this 
problem in the light of the developments 
from day to day through the period from now 

until July 1, 1965. 

STATEMENT OF BASIS AND PURPOSE OF TRADE 
REGULATION RULE FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
UNFAIR OR DECEPTIVE ADVERTISING AND 
LABELING OF CIGARETTES IN RELATION TO THE 
HEALTH HAZARDS OF SMOKING 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A. Past Commission actions in the field of 
cigarette advertising and public health 


The present Trade Regulation Rule pro- 
ceeding is the culmination of many years of 
activity and concern by the Federal Trade 
Commission with respect to the lawfulness 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act (15 
U.S.C. 41, et seq.) of cigarette advertising, 
in the light of the questions of human health 
that have been raised concerning cigarette 
smoking. The Commission’s jurisdiction over 
unfair trade practices in commerce extends, 
of course, to the merchandising of cigarettes 
as of other consumer products, and the Com- 
mission has been very active in this field since 
the 1930's Between 1945 and 1960 the Com- 
mission completed seven formal cease-and- 
desist order proceedings against cigarette 
manufacturers involving medical or health 
claims made in their advertising» Many 
other proceedings have been settled infor- 
mally.‘ 

On September 15, 1955, the Commission 
promulgated Cigarette Advertising Guides 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, “advertising,” 
as used throughout this report, includes 
labeling and all other promotional mate- 
rials. 

2 See Julep Tobacco Co., 27 F.T.C. 1637 
(1938) (stipulation forbidding claims that 
Julep cigarettes help counteract throat irri- 
tations due to heavy smoking and never make 
the throat dry or parched); Green River To- 
bacco Co., 27 F.T.C. 1547 (1938) (stipulation 
with respect to claims as to mildness and 
coolness). 

R. L. Swain Tobacco Co., 41 F.T.C. 312 
(1945); P. Lorillard Co., 46 F.T.C. 735, order 
modified, id., at 853, aff’d, 186 F. 2d 52 (4th 
Cir. 1950), contempt proceeding, 6 F.T.C. 
Statutes and Court Decisions 490 (4th 
Cir. 1959); R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 46 
F.T.C. 706 (1950), modified, 192 F. 2d 535 
(7th Cir. 1951), on remand, 48 F. T. C. 682 
(1952); American Tobacco Co., 47 F.T.C. 1393 
(1951); Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., 49 F.T.C. 
703 (1952), vacated and remanded on mo- 
tion of Commission, 5 F.T.C. Statutes and 
Court Decisions 790 (D.C, Sir. 1953), com- 
plaint dismissed on affidavit of abandonment, 
51 F.T.C. 857 (1955); Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co., preliminary injunction denied, 108 
F. Supp. 573 (S.D.N.Y. 1952), aff’d mem., 203 
F. 2d 956 (2d Cir. 1953), decision of Com- 
mission, 55 F.T.C. 354 (1958); Brown & Wil- 
liamson Tobacco Corp., 56 F.T.C. 956 (1960) 
(consent order). These proceedings are dis- 
cussed at various points in this report. In 
addition, Appendix A to the report contains 
a brief summary of the acts or practices in- 
volved in every one of the Commission’s past 
proceedings in the field of cigarette advertis- 
ing, including those settled by stipulation. 

See notes 2 and 3 supra and Appendix A. 
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(App. B, infra; see FTC Ann. Rep., 1960, 
p. 82). Among other things, they prohibit 
representations, in cigarette advertising or 
labeling, which refer to either the presence 
or absence of any physical effects from ciga- 
rette smoking, or which make unsubstan- 
tiated claims respecting nicotine, tars, or 
other components of the cigarette smoke, or 
which in any other respects contain mislead- 
ing implications concerning the health con- 
sequences of smoking cigarettes or the ad- 
vertised brand. In 1960, the Commission 
obtained the agreement of the leading ciga- 
rette manufacturers to discontinue the con- 
fusing and unsubstantiated representations 
of tar and nicotine content which had char- 
acterized the so-called tar derby. (FTC Ann. 
Rep., 1960, p. 82.) 

Since the promulgation of the cigarette 
advertising guides, the Commission has 
maintained a close and continuous scrutiny 
of cigarette advertising practices, and has 
been deeply attentive to the progress of 
medical research into the health aspects of 
cigarette smoking. The Commission's staff 
has monitored all cigarette advertising dur- 
ing this period, and continues to monitor it 
today. Close contact has been maintained 
with the officials of the cigarette industry 
and with the public and private bodies that 
have been engaged in scientific research in 
this field. 

With the mounting evidence, in recent 
years, of the very grave hazards to life and 
health involved in cigarette smoking (see 
pt. II of this report, infra), the Commis- 
sion’s concern with fulfilling its statutory 
responsibilities in the area of cigarette mer- 
chandising has increased. The Commission's 
request for technical guidance from the U.S. 
Public Health Service on the labeling and 
advertising of tobacco products was among 
the factors which led the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service to announce, on 
June 7, 1962, that he was establishing an ex- 
pert Advisory Committee to undertake a com- 
prehensive review of all data on smoking and 
health® This action was approved by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on the same day (ACR 8). 
The Associate Chief of the Division of Scien- 
tific Opinions of the Commission's Bureau of 
Deceptive Practices, a medical doctor, was 
one of the observers from interested Federal 
agencies who participated in the initial de- 
liberations of the Advisory Committee. 

Months before the completion of the Re- 
port of the Surgeon General's Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Commission organized, from 
among members of its staff, a task force con- 
sisting of attorneys, physicians, and econo- 
mists, to review and make recommendations 
with respect to the Commission’s responsi- 
bilities in the field of cigarette advertising 
and labeling. The Commission was prepared, 
when the Advisory Committee’s Report was 
released on January 11, 1964, to act upon the 
Surgeon General’s statement (made in an- 
nouncing the release of the report) that, 
“Out of its long and exhaustive deliberations 
the [Advisory] Committee has reached the 
overall judgment that cigarette smoking is a 
health hazard of sufficient importance in 
the United States to warrant remedial ac- 
tion.” (See FTC news release, Jan. 11, 1964.) 
On the same day, the Commission announced 
that it would “move promptly, within the 
scope of its statutory jurisdiction and re- 


š Smoking and Health—Report of the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service [hereinafter cited 
ACR], p. 8 (January 11, 1964). This report 
has been made a part of the public record of 
this proceeding; it is Ex. A. (As used herein, 
“Ex.” refers to documents in the public rec- 
ord of this proceeding and “R.” to the tran- 
script of the public hearings in the pro- 
ceeding.) 
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sponsibilities, to determine the remedial ac- 
tion which it should take in the public inter- 
est.“ (Ibid.) 


B. The trade regulation rule proceeding 


On January 18, 1964, the Commission is- 
sued a Notice of Rulemaking Proceeding 
for the Establishment of Trade Regulation 
Rules for the Advertising and Labeling of 
Cigarettes (app. C, infra). The notice, in- 
cluding a set of proposed trade regulation 
rules, was published in the Federal Register 
(29 F.R. 530-32 (Jan. 22, 1964)) and copies 
were sent to all known cigarette manufac- 
turers and to other interested parties, in- 
cluding public health officials, physicians, 
consumer organizations, and Members of 
Congress. 

The notice set forth the Commission’s ten- 
tative views with respect to the require- 
ments of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
as applied to the advertising and labeling of 
cigarettes, in the light of the report of the 
Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee. It 
stated: 

* * . . . 


“Protection of the consuming public from 
false, misleading, deceptive or unfair adver- 
tising (including labeling) of products that 
may endanger human health or safety is a 
prime duty of the Commission. The Com- 
mission has reason to believe that much 
current cigarette advertising may violate the 
laws administered by the Commission, in 
that it may prevent or hinder large numbers 
of consumers from recognizing and appre- 
ciating the nature and extent of the sub- 
stantial health hazard of cigarette smoking. 

“Specifically, the Commission is concerned 
with two ways in which cigarette advertising 
may be unlawfully misrepresenting or con- 
cealing the health hazards of smoking. 
First, the Commission has reason to believe 
that many current advertisements falsely 
state, or give the false impression, that cig- 
arette smoking promotes health or physical 
well-being or is not a health hazard, or that 
smoking the advertised brand is less of a 
health hazard than smoking other brands 
of cigarettes. 

“Second, the Commission has reason to 
believe that much current advertising sug- 
gests or portrays cigarette smoking as being 
pleasurable or desirable, compatible with 
physical health, fitness or well-being, or in- 
dispensable to full personal development 
and social success, without at the same time 
reminding the consumer of the serious 
health hazard of cigarette smoking. Such 
advertising may create a psychological and 
social barrier to the consuming public’s 
understanding and appreciation of the 
gravity of the risks to life and health in- 
volved in cigarette smoking. 

. * . * * 

“It is established that a seller may not 
misrepresent, whether affirmatively or by 
failure of disclosure, the dangers to health 
or safety involved in using his product. 
Similarly, a literally true claim regarding the 
consequences to health or safety of using the 
product may nevertheless be deceptive be- 
cause of failure to disclose material facts 
that limit and qualify the claim. The facts 
and the public interest may require applica- 
tion of these principles to cigarette adver- 
tising and labeling. Thus, if the dangers to 
health involved in cigarette smoking are so 
serious that knowledge and appreciation of 
them would be material factor in influenc- 
ing a person’s decision whether, or how 
much, to smoke cigarettes or a particular 
brand of cigarettes, affirmative disclosure of 
these dangers in cigarette advertising may 
be a necessary antidote to advertising which, 
by design or otherwise, may tend to cloud 
or obscure public consciousness of the health 
perils of cigarette smoking. 


June 24 


“(T]he Commission invites consideration 
of the question whether, in the exercise of its 
statutory jurisdiction and responsibilities, 
the Commission should promulgate a Code 
of Fair Cigarette Advertising (under sub- 
parts E of F of the Commission’s Procedures 
and Rules of Practice) intended especially 
to protect the youth of the Nation against 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices in cig- 
arette advertising. The extensive advertis- 
ing on television for cigarettes, on programs 
widely watched by young people, continu- 
ously projecting an image of cigarette smok- 
ing as a socially desirable and accepted ac- 
tivity, consistent with good health and phys- 
ical well-being, may have a great impact on 
impressionable young minds, and may block 
appreciation of the serious health hazards 
of smoking cigarettes. There is evidence 
that “Men who began smoking before age 
20 have a substantially higher death rate 
than those who began after age 25.” (Ad- 
visory Committee’s Rept., p. 29.) This sug- 
gests the importance of protecting young 
people, lacking mature judgment, from being 
unduly influenced by cigarette advertising to 
take up smoking, a habit difficult to break. 
(Id., p. 34.)” 

The proposed trade regulation rules pub- 
lished with the notice provides: 

“Rule 1: Either one of the following state- 
ments shall appear, clearly and prominently, 
in every cigarette advertisement and on every 
pack, box, carton and other container in 
which cigarettes are sold to the public: 

„(a) ‘Caution—Cigarette Smoking Is a 
Health Hazard: The Surgeon General's Ad- 
visory Committee on Smoking and Health 
has found that “cigarette smoking contrib- 
utes substantially to mortality from certain 
specific diseases and to the overall death 
rate’ — or 

“(b) ‘Caution: Cigarette smoking is dan- 
gerous to health. It may cause death from 
cancer and other diseases.’ 

“Rule 2: No cigarette advertisement “ shall 
state or imply, by words, pictures, symbols, 
sounds, devices or demonstrations, or any 
combination thereof, that smoking the ad- 
vertised cigarettes (a) promotes good health 
or physical well-being; (b) is not a hazard 
to health; or (c) is less of a hazard to health 
than smoking other brands, except that a 
specific and factual claim respecting the 
health consequences of smoking the adver- 
tised cigarettes may be advertised if (1) the 
advertiser, before making the claim, has sub- 
stantial and reliable evidence to prove the 
accuracy and significance of the claim; and 
(2) all facts material to the health conse- 
quences of smoking the advertised cigarettes 
are clearly, prominently and intelligibly dis- 
closed in close conjunction with the claim. 

“Rule 3: No cigarette advertisement shall 
contain any statement as to the quantity of 
any cigarette—smoke ingredients (e.g., tars 
and nicotine) which has not been verified in 
accordance with a uniform and reliable test- 
ing procedure approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission.” 

The notice further stated that all in- 
terested persons were invited to file written 
data, views or argument concerning the pro- 
posed rules and the subject matter of the 
trade regulation rule proceeding with the 
Commission. The original time limit for 
such submissions was March 2, 1964, but 
was subsequently extended to May 15, 1964.9 
The Commission received, and has made a 
part of the public record of this proceeding, 
more than 500 letters and other documents 
from physicians and scientists, lawyers, psy- 


ta For purposes of Rules 2 and 3, “advertise- 
ment” includes labeling. [Footnote in orig- 
inal.] 

‘R. 6-7 (opening statement of Chairman 
Dixon); F.T.C. News Release, April 14, 1964. 
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chologists, and other persons, and organiza- 
tions of all kinds, commenting on the pro- 
posed rules and the subject matter of the 
proceeding. 

Public hearings were held before the mem- 
bers of the Commission, commencing at 10 
am., on March 16, 1964, and concluding on 
the afternoon of March 18. All persons de- 
siring to express orally their views on the 
proposed rules and the subject matter of 
the proceeding were permitted to do so. The 
stenographic transcript of these hearings is 
538 pages in length and has been made a part 
of the public record. 

The witnesses at these hearings included a 
spokesman for the Tobacco Institute (the 
trade association of the cigarette industry), 
the Vice Chairman of the Surgeon General’s 
Advisory Committee, the president of the 
American Cancer Society, prominent doctors 
and research scientists, Members of Congress, 
representatives of business, advertising, and 
consumer groups, and many others. 

At the Commission’s direction, the staff 
of the Commission prepared certain mate- 
rials for inclusion in the public record of this 
proceeding. The Division of Scientific Opin- 
ions of the Bureau of Deceptive Practices 
gathered and excerpted statements on ciga- 
rette smoking and health by United States 
and foreign health associations, medical so- 
cieties, governmental health bodies, and ofi- 
cials of international health organizations." 
The Bureau of Economics prepared and sub- 
mitted a 288-page report on cigarette adver- 
tising and output (Ex. C). This report in- 
cludes a study of the role of the cigarette 
industry in the American economy and a 
study of cigarette consumption and adver- 
tising expenditures. Along with the report, 
the Bureau submitted six volumes of repre- 
sentative cigarette advertisements. The cig- 
arette manufacturers were informed of the 
submission of these staff reports and were 
granted a 1-month extension of time within 
which to submit views, argument and data 
thereon, should they desire to do 80.“ 

In the notice of rulemaking proceeding, 
in the proposed rules themselyes, and in the 
staff reports to which reference has been 
made, a full and clear indication of the ten- 
tative views of the Commission on the sub- 
ject matter of this proceeding was given. 
The Commission made every effort to insure 
that the cigarette manufacturers, as well as 
all other interested persons, had actual and 
sufficient notice of the proposed courses of 
remedial action under consideration by the 
Commission. The Commission desired and 
expected that the cigarette industry would 
cooperate in the Commission’s efforts to ful- 
fill its statutory responsibilities in the field 
of cigarette advertising. The industry, how- 
ever, chose to make only a limited presenta- 
tion in the proceeding. It took the position 
that the Commission lacks authority to con- 
duct such a proceeding and, alternatively, 
that if the Commission has such authority, 
it should not exercise it at this time.“ The 


™The excerpts are Ex. B; the underlying 
statements from which the excerpts are taken 
are contained in Appendices to Ex. B. 

8 The staff materials were made a part of 
the public record on April 10, 1964. On 
April 14, the Commission announced that it 
was extending the deadline for written sub- 
missions from April 15 to May 15. 

* See R. 83—A-83-B (statement on behalf of 
Tobacco Institute). The cigarette manufac- 
turers have advised the Commission that 
they adopt the position taken by the Tobacco 
Institute in this proceeding. See Exs. 162, 
164, 171, 178, 198, 239, 252. They have not 
otherwise advised the Commission of their 
views on this proceeding, Although the only 
appearance on behalf of the cigarette manu- 
facturers in this proceeding was made by the 
Tobacco Institute, the Institute apparently 
takes the position that it has no authority 
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industry has submitted no data or informa- 
tion with respect to such matters as the 
health hazards of cigarette smoking, the 
prospects for development of less hazardous 
cigarettes, and the purpose and effects of 
cigarette advertising. 


C. The limits of the Commission’s role in the 
field of cigarette smoking and public 
health 
The Commission's jurisdiction is limited 

to unfair or deceptive trade practices. It 
has no general jurisdiction of public health 
or morals. In attempting to fulfill its stat- 
utory responsibilities to prevent unfair or 
deceptive cigarette advertising and labeling, 
the Commission should not be understood 
as attempting a comprehensive solution to 
the problem of cigarette smoking and pub- 
lic health, a vast social problem. Labeling 
and advertising restrictions could not, in 
any event, provide a complete answer to the 
social, moral, medical, and economic issues 
raised by the widespread incidence of the 
smoking habit, especially among young 
people. But it does not follow that the 
Commission should not perform its clear 
statutory duties with respect to unfair or 
deceptive trade practices in the cigarette in- 
dustry. The very gravity of the problem™ 
makes it unthinkable that the Commission 
should abdicate its responsibility to take 
such remedial action as the law and the 
public interest require. 


Il, THE HEALTH HAZARDS OF CIGARETTE 
SMOKING 


A. Introduction: The background of the Ad- 
visory Committee’s report 


Scientific investigation into the association 
of tobacco use with various diseases began 
at least as early as 1900, but relatively little 
research was done until 1939, when the first 
controlled retrospective study of smoking 
and lung cancer was conducted.” Similar 
work was published in 1943, 1945, and 1948. 
The investigatory pace quickened in 1950, 
when four such studies were published.“ 


to represent the industry in matters of adver- 
tising or labeling. Thus the President of the 
Institute recently stated: “Neither the To- 
bacco Institute nor the Tobacco Industry 
Research Committee, as I am informed, has 
any responsibility for or concern with the ad- 
vertising and promotional activities of to- 
bacco companies.” Exs. 496, 499. 

10 Certain arguments with respect to the 
legality and wisdom of the proposed rules 
were made by the spokesman for the Tobacco 
Institute at the public hearings; they have 
been carefully considered by the Commission 
and are discussed elsewhere in this report. 
(See Part V-C, infra.) 

“In 1962, 41,000 Americans died from lung 
cancer, 15,000 from chronic bronchitis and 
emphysema, and 578,000 from arteriosclero- 
tic, coronary, and degenerative heart disease. 
ACR 25. 

Muller, “Tabakmissbrauch und L - 
carcinom,” Z. Krebsforsch (1939), cited in 
ACR 150. In retrospective studies, data from 
the personal histories and medical and mor- 
tality records of individuals in groups are 
considered; in prospective studies, “men and 
women are chosen randomly or from some 
special group, such as a profession, and are 
followed from the time of their entry into 
the study for an indefinite period, or until 
they die or are lost on account of other 
events.” Id. at 6. 

13 Schairer and Schoeniger, “Lungenkrebs 
und Tabakverbrauch,” Z. Krebsforsch (1943); 
Potter and Tully, “The Statistical Approach 
to the Cancer Problem in Massachusetts,” 
American Journal of Public Health (1945); 
Wassink, “Ontstaansvoorwaarden voor long- 
kanker, Nederl T. Geneesk (1948), cited at 
ACR 150. 

14 Schrek, et al., Tobacco Smoking as an 
Etiologic Factor in Disease, I. Cancer,” Can- 
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In 1952, two more were published u and in 
1953, four more. 

The year 1954 was a watershed in the his- 
tory of smoking research, Four more retro- 
spective surveys added to the accumulation 
of evidence indicating a relationship between 
smoking and lung cancer.“ Perhaps more 
important, the first results of prospective 
studies were published.“ Dr. Joseph Berk- 
son has testified to the great popular impact 
of these prospective studies, noting that 
when the first Hammond-Horn report was 
published, “the conclusion [was] * * * 
firmly announced, at least in the newspapers, 
that smoking causes cancer of the lung. 
* * * [W]e all heard, if in no other way than 
through vivid reports in the newspapers, that 
some investigations had shown conclusively 
that smoking causes cancer of the lung.“ 19 

In 1954, the accumulated evidence linking 
smoking with lung cancer made a sharp 
impact on the scientific community at large. 
The Public Health Cancer Association and 
the American Cancer Society adopted reso- 
lutions acknowledging an apparent associa- 
tion of smoking with lung cancer, and the 
British Ministry of Health published a report 
on “Smoking and Lung Cancer.“ » And it 
was early in 1954 that tobacco manufacturers, 


cer Research (1950); Mills and Porter, “To- 
bacco Smoking Habits and Cancer of the 
Mouth and Respiratory System,” Cancer Re- 
search (1950); Levin, Goldstein, and Ger- 
hardt, “Cancer and Tobacco Smoking: A Pre- 
liminary Report,” Journal of the American 
Medical Association (1950); Wynder and 
Graham, “Tobacco Smoking as a Possible 
Etiologic Factor in Bronchiogenic Carcinoma: 
A Study of Six Hundred and Eighty-Four 
Proved Cases,” Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association (1950), cited at ACR 150. 

18 McConnell, Gordon, and Jones, “Occupa- 
tional and Personal Factors in the Etiology of 
Carcinoma of the Lung,” Lancet (London, 
1952); Doll and Hill, “A Study of the Aetiol- 
ogy of Carcinoma of the Lung,” British 
Medical Journal (1952), cited at ACR 150. 

1 Sadowsky, Gilliam, and Cornfield, “The 
Statistical Association Between Smoking and 
Carcinoma of the Lung,” Journal of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute (1953); Wynder and 
Cornfield, “Cancer of the Lung in Physi- 
cians,” New England Journal of Medicine 
(1953); Koulumies, “Smoking and Pulmonary 
Carcinoma,” Acta Radiol (Stockholm) 
(1953); Lickint, Atiologie und Prophylaxe 
des Lungenkrebses: 2. Statistische Voraus- 
setzungen zur Klarung der Tabakaraucha- 
tiologie des Lungenkrebses (1953), cited at 
ACR 150. 

* Breslow, et al., “Occupations and Ciga- 
rette Smoking as Factors in Lung Cancer,” 
American Journal of Public Health (1954); 
Watson and Conte, “Smoking and Lung 
Cancer,” Cancer (1954); Gsell, “Carcinome 
bronchique et tabac,” Medical Hygiene 
(1954); Randig, “Untersuchungen zur Atio- 
logie des Bronchialkarzinoms,” Oeff Gesund- 
heitsdienst (1954), cited at ACR 150. 

18 Doll and Hill, “The Mortality of Doctors 
in Relation to Their Smoking Habits: A Pre- 
liminary Report,” British Medical Journal 
(1954), cited at ACR 150. Hammond and 
Horn, “The Relationship Between Human 
Smoking Habits and Death Rates: A Follow- 
up Study of 187,766 Men,” Journal of the 
American Medical Association (1954). 

1 Berkson, “Smoking and Cancer of the 
Lung” (2d (June 1961) reprinting from Proc. 
Staff Meetings Mayo Clinic (June 22, 1960) ), 
pp. 2, 6. 

Statements on Cigarette Smoking and 
Health by United States and Foreign Health 
Associations and Organizations, Medical 
Societies, Governmental Public Health Bodies 
and Officials, and International Health Orga- 
nizations (Ex. B in this proceeding) [herein- 
after cited “Statements”], App. I, Exs. 9, 3; 
App. Il, Exs. 21, 22. 
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growers and warehousers, “prompted by the 
appearance of certain publications claiming 
an established relationship between cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer,” established the 
Tobacco Industry Research Committee to 
sponsor research into questions of tobacco 
and health and to “communicate authorita- 
tive factual information on the subject to 
the public.” * 

After 1954, a great quantity of new re- 
search was published, almost all of which 
tended to show that cigarette smoking is a 
cause of lung cancer and other diseases. 
Among the highlights of the post-1954 re- 
search are retrospective studies of lung can- 
cer published in 1955, 1956, and 1957; * the 
second report on the Doll and Hill prospec- 
tive study (1956); and an important path- 
ological study (also in 1956). To obtain a 
comprehensive review of the evidence, the 
American Cancer Society, the National Can- 
cer Institute, the National Heart Institute, 
and the American Heart Association jointly 
sponsored a study group on smoking and 
health. On March 6, 1957, the study group 
issued its report, in which it concluded that: 
“The sum total of scientific evidence estab- 
lishės beyond reasonable doubt that ciga- 
rette smoking is a causative factor in the 
rapidly increasing incidence of human epi- 
dermoid carcinoma of the lung. The evi- 
dence of a cause-effect relationship is ade- 
quate for considering the initiation of public 
health measures.” [Statements, App. I, Ex. 
8.] 
The British Medical Research Council com- 
pleted a comprehensive review of the evi- 
dence in June 1957. Its conclusions were 
similar to those of the study group: “Evi- 
dence from many investigations in different 
countries indicates that a major part of the 
increase [in death rate from lung cancer] is 
associated with tobacco smoking, particu- 
larly in the form of cigarettes. In the 
opinion of the Council, the most reasonable 
interpretation of this evidence is that the 
relationship is one of direct cause and effect.” 
[Id., App. II, Ex. 24.] 

In July 1957, the Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, Dr. Leroy Burney, 
declared: “The Public Health Service feels 
the weight of the evidence is increasingly 
pointing in one direction: that excessive 
smoking is one of the causative factors in 
lung cancer.” [ACR 7.] 


m H.R. Rep. No. 1372, “False and Mislead- 
ing Advertising (Filter-Tip Cigarettes) ,” 85th 
Cong., 2d Sess. [hereinafter cited “H.R. 
Rep.“ J. p. 3 (1958). 

Stocks and Campbell, “Lung Cancer 
Death Rates Among Non-Smokers and Pipe 
and Cigarette Smokers: An Evaluation in 
Relation to Air Pollution by Benzpyrene and 
Other Substances,” British Medical Journal 
(1955); Wynder, et al, Lung Cancer in 
Women: A Study of Environmental Factors,” 
New England Journal of Medicine (1956); 
Segi, et al., “An Epidemiological Study on 
Cancer in Japan, Gann (1957); Mills and 
Porter, “Tobacco Smoking, Motor Exhaust 
Fumes, and General Air Pollution in Rela- 
tion to Lung Cancer Incidence,” Cancer Re- 
search (1957); Stocks, “Cancer, Incidence in 
North Wales and Liverpool Region in Rela- 
tion to Habits and Environment. IX. 
Smoke and Smoking,” British Empire Cancer 
Campaign (1957); Schwartz and Denoix, 
“L’enquete francaise sur l' etiologie du cancer 
broncho-pulmonaire: Role du tabac,” Sem. 
Hop. Paris (1957), cited at ACR 150. 

*Doll and Hill, “Lung Cancer and Other 
Causes of Death in Relation to Smoking: A 
Second Report on the Mortality of British 
Doctors,” British Medical Journal (1956), 
cited at ACR 150. 

Auerbach, et al., “The Anatomical Ap- 
proach to the Study of Smoking and Bron- 
chogenic Carcinoma: A Pre! Report of 
41 Cases,” Cancer (1956), cited at ACR 167. 
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Earlier the same year, at hearings held by 
the Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Government 
Operations (Blatnik Subcommittee), the 
Surgeon General had testified: “It is clear 
there is an increasing and consistent body 
of evidence that excessive cigarette smoking 
is one of the causative factors in lung can- 
cer.” [H.R. Rep. 7.] 

“Dr. [John R.] Heller, Director of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, told the subcom- 
mittee that the ‘overwhelming majority’ of 
scientists and physicians in the Public Health 
Service supported this position He also 
estimated that 75 percent of physicians and 
scientists ‘who have knowledge and some 
competence within this area’ would also sup- 
port the stand of the Surgeon General.” 
(Ibid.) 

While some dissent was expressed.“ the 
evidence of the health hazards of smoking 
continued to mount In 1959, the Commis- 
sioner of Health of New York State found 
“no reasonable doubt on the part of authori- 
tative health agencies concerned with can- 
cer that the use of tobacco acts in some way 
to increase the chances of developing lung 
cancer to a significant degree.” [State 
ments, App. I, Exs. 49 and 45.] 

In the same year, the American Public 
Health Association called for action because 
“scientific evidence has established that ex- 
cessive cigarette smoking is a major factor 
[in lung cancer]” (Statements, App. I, Ex. 
1); and Surgeon General Burney, reviewing 
the additional research since his 1957 state- 
ment, reiterated the belief of the Public 
Health Service that: 

“The weight of evidence at present impli- 
cates smoking as the principal etiological 
[causal] factor in the increased incidence of 
lung cancer. 

“Cigarette smoking particularly is asso- 
ciated with an increased chance of develop- 
ing lung cancer. 

“No method of treating tobacco or filter- 
ing the smoke has been demonstrated to be 
effective in materially reducing or eliminat- 
ing the hazard of lung cancer.” [ACR 7.] 

In 1960, further significant research was 
published.“ In that year the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Cancer Society ex- 
pressed its Judgment that: “the clinical, 
epidemiologic, experimental, chemical and 


E. g., Berkson, supra note 19; Eastcott, 
“The Epidemiology of Lung Cancer in New 
Zealand,” Lancet (1956); Herdan, “Increase 
in the Mortality Due to Cancer of the Lung 
in the Light of the Distribution of the Dis- 
ease Among the Different Social Classes and 
Occupations,” British Journal of Cancer 
(1958); Dean, “Lung Cancer Among White 
South Africans,” British Medical Journal 
(1959). 

* See Haenszel, Shimkin, and Mantel, “A 
Retrospective Study of Lung Cancer in 
Women, Journal of the National Cancer In- 
stitute (1958); Hammond and Horn, “Smok- 
ing and Death Rates—Report on Forty-Four 
Months of Follow-up of 187,783 Men: I. Total 
Mortality,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association (1958); Hammond and Horn, 
“Smoking and Death Rates—Report on 
Forty-Four Months of Follow-up of 187,783 
Men: II. Death Rates by Cause,“ Journal of 
the American Medical Association (1958); 
Dorn, “The Mortality of Smokers and Non- 
Smokers,” American Statistical Association, 
Proceedings of the Social Statistics Section 
(1958); Lombard and Snegireff, “An 
Epidemiological Study of Lung Cancer,” 
Cancer (1959), cited at ACR 150. 

„* Dunn, Linden, and Breslow, “Lung Can- 
cer Mortality Experience of Men in Certain 
Occupations in California,” American Jour- 
nal of Public Health (1960); Auerbach, et al., 
“Microscopic Examination of Bronchial 
Epithelium in Children,” American Review of 
Respiratory Diseases (1960), cited at ACR 
150, 170. 
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pathological evidence * * * indicates beyond 
reasonable doubt that cigarette smoking is 
the major cause of the unprecedented in- 
crease in lung cancer.” [Statements, App. I, 
Ex. 4.] 

The National Tuberculosis Association 
warned: “cigarette smoking is a major cause 
of lung cancer * * *. No present method 
of treating tobacco or filtering the smoke 
has been proved to reduce the harmful ef- 
fects of cigarette smoking.” [Id., App. I, 
Ex. 6.] 

A World Health Organization Study Group 
identified cigarette smoking as a major 
cause of lung cancer: “The Study Group 
unanimously agreed that there was no reason 
to modify the conclusions reached by these 
experts [the ‘official, voluntary and other 
scientific bodies [which] have reviewed the 
evidence bearing on this association’ be- 
tween cigarette smoking and lung cancer] 
that the sum total of the evidence available 
today was most reasonably interpreted as 
indicating that cigarette smoking is a ma- 
jor causative factor in the increasing in- 
cidence of human carcinoma of the lung. 
Recognizing that this conclusion has not 
been accepted by all who have studied or 
written on the subject, the Study Group 
agreed that while some of the criticisms 
leveled did suggest avenues for further in- 
vestigation, none could be considered as 
casting any serious doubt on the conclusions 
reached on the basis of the extensive studies 
already made.” [Statements, App. III, 
Ex. 2.] 

In 1961, the heads of the American Cancer 
Society, the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, the American Heart Association, and 
the National Tuberculosis Association urged 
the President of the United States to estab- 
lish a commission to study the “widespread 
implications of the tobacco problem” (ACR 
7). On January 4, 1962, representatives of 
these four organizations met with Surgeon 
General Luther L. Terry. Shortly there- 
after, the Surgeon General recommended the 
establishment of an ad committee 
composed of “outstanding experts who would 
assess available knowledge in this area 
[smoking and health] and make appropriate 
recommendations.” (Ibid.) 

Meanwhile, the Royal College of Physicians 
of London issued a report, “Smoking and 
Health,” in which it concluded: “Cigarette 
smoking is a cause of lung cancer, and bron- 
chitis and probably contributes to the devel- 
opment of coronary heart disease and various 
other less common diseases. It delays heal- 
ing of gastric and duodenal ulcers.” ([State- 
ments, App. II, Exs. 28 and 29.] 

On April 16, 1962, the Suregon General 
proposed that the advisory group reevaluate 
the Public Health Service position, which 
had been expressed by Suregon General Bur- 
ney in 1959, in the light of certain significant 
developments between 1959 and 1962, among 
them new studies indicating that smoking 
has major adverse health effects and evi- 
dence that medical opinion had shifted 
significantly against smoking (ACR 7-8). 

Also in 1962, smoking was characterized as 
a health hazard by the Board of Regents of 
the American College of Chest Physicians and 
by the Canadian Cancer Society. (State- 
ments, App. I, Ex. 19; App. II, Ex. 15.) The 
Council of the American College Health Asso- 
ciation observed that: “A preponderance of 
scientific evidence (with scant counterevi- 
dence) indicates an association relationship 
and suggests a causal relationship between 
cigarette smoking and some diseases.” (Id., 
App. I, Ex. 14.) 

The Dominion Council of Health of Canada 
found that “overwhelming evidence shows a 
direct relationship between cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer” (id., App. II, Ex. 38), 
and the Canadian Medical Association de- 
clared that “The causal relationship between 
smoking, particularly cigarette smoking, and 
the alarming increase in cancer of the lung 
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is now accepted in medical and scientific cir- 
cles.” (Id., App. II, Ex. 9.) 

The American Cancer Society published a 
booklet, “Cigarette Smoking and Cancer,” in 
which it found no reasonable explanation 
other than causation for the “consistent as- 
sociation” between cigarette smoking and 
lung cancer. (Id., App. I, Ex. 5.) The Sub- 
committee on Bronchitis of the Standing 
Medical Advisory Committee of the Scottish 
Home and Health Department, “having re- 
viewed the rapidly accumulating evidence, 
* * * [was] firmly of the view that smoking 
is one of the most important causes of bron- 
chitis.” (Id., App. II, Ex.32.) And the “First 
Report of an Expert Committee on Cancer 
Control of the World Health Organization” 
noted that “the relationship between ciga- 
rette smoking and the rapidly increasing inci- 
dence of cancer of the lung is well known” 
(id., App. III, Ex. 3). 

In 1963, the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association acknowledged 
its “duty to point out the effects on the 
young of the use of toxic materials, includ- 
ing tobacco.“ = The Canadian Public Health 
Association accepted the evidence “that 
cigarette smoking is a major * * * cause 
of lung cancer” (statements, App. II, Exs. 
13 and 14). And the American Public Health 
Association adopted a resolution characteriz- 
ing the current level of cigarette smoking as 
a “serious health hazard” (id., App., I, Ex. 2). 

Finally, on January 11, 1964, the Report 
of the Surgeon General's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Smoking and Health was published. 
Its judgment was that “Cigarette smoking is 
a health hazard of sufficient importance in 
the United States to warrant appropriate 
remedial action.” (ACR 33.) 


B. The present state of knowledge concern- 
ing the health hazards of cigarette smok- 
ing 
1. “The report of the Surgeon General's 

Advisory Committee on Smoking and 

Health.”—(a) Genesis, methodology, etc.: In 

1962, the Nation's highest public health of- 

ficer, Dr. Luther L. Terry, the Surgeon Gen- 

eral of the U.S. Public Health Service, “ap- 
pointed a committee, drawn from all the 
pertinent scientific disciplines, to review and 
evaluate both this new and older data and, 
if possible, to reach some definitive con- 
clusions on the relationship between smok- 
ing and health in general.“ The data to 
which he had reference consisted of the 
mounting evidence, some of which we have 
already discussed, of the causal relationship 
between cigarette smoking and death from 
certain diseases. Specifically, Dr. Terry felt 
that the following new developments in the 

period 1959-62 emphasized the need for a 

comprehensive and, if possible, definitive 

reexamination of the health issue: 

1. New studies indicating that smoking 
has major adverse health effects. 

2. Representations from national volun- 
tary health agencies for action on the part 
of the Service. 

8. The recent study and report of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 

4. Action of the Italian Government to 
forbid cigarette advertising; curtailed adver- 
tising of cigarettes by Britain’s major tobacco 
companies on TV; and a similar decision on 
the part of the Danish tobacco industry. 


Id., App. I, Ex. 11. In light of this 
resolution, the AMA's division of environ- 
mental medicine and medical services re- 
cently issued a booklet warning that, “The 
longer you smoke and the more you smoke 
the greater the risk of developing lung can- 
cer.” Wall Street Journal, Friday, May 8, 
1964, p. 5, cols. 1-2. 

= ACR, p. V. The President acknowledged 
and approved the Surgeon General’s action 
on the same day. Ibid. 
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5. A proposal by Senator MAURINE NEU- 
BERGER that Congress create a commission to 
investigate the health effects of smoking. 

6. A request for technical guidance by the 
Service from the Federal Trade Commission 
on labeling and advertising of tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

7. Evidence that medical opinion has 
shifted significantly against smoking (ACR 
8). 
The methodology of the Advisory Commit- 
tee was agreed upon at a meeting at which 
the Tobacco Institute, along with other in- 
terested organizations such as the American 
Cancer Society and the American Medical 
Association, was represented. It was decided 
that “An objective assessment of the nature 
and magnitude of the health hazard * * * 
[would] be made by an expert scientific ad- 
visory committee which would review criti- 
cally all available data but would not con- 
duct new research. This Committee would 
produce and submit to the Surgeon General 
a technical report containing evaluations and 
conclusions” (ACR 8): 

“The participants in the meeting * * * 
compiled a list of more than 150 scientists 
and physicians working in the fields of biol- 
ogy and medicine, with interests and compe- 
tence in the broad range of medical sciences 
and with capacity to evaluate the elements 
and factors in the complex relationship be- 
tween tobacco smoking and health. During 
the next month, these lists were screened by 
the representatives of organizations present 
at the July 27 meeting. Any organization 
could veto any of the names on the list, no 
reasons being required. Particular care was 
taken to eliminate the names of any persons 
who had taken a public position on the ques- 
tions at issue. From the final list of names 
the Surgeon General selected 10 men who 
agreed to serve on the * * * Committee.” 
[ACR 8-9.] 

This method of selecting the members of 
the Advisory Committee reflected the Sur- 
geon General’s determination that “if it were 
humanly possible the new study would be 
done in such a way that something might be 
settled no matter what conclusions the com- 
mittee might reach, at least until substantial 
new evidence accumulated.” » “[T]he mem- 
bers were to be competent and impartial in 
appearance and in fact.“ (R. 10, testimony of 
Dr. Hundley.) Thus, the cigarette industry 
had an absolute veto over nominees to the 
Advisory Committee (R. 32, testimony of Dr. 
Hundley); in addition, 1 of the 10 members 
of the Committee was nominated by the To- 
bacco Institute. 


R. 10 (testimony of Dr. James M. Hund- 
ley, Assistant Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service and Vice Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee). 

“Ibid. The members of the Committee as 
finally selected were the following: (see ACR 
9-10). 

Stanhope Bayne-Jones, M.D., LL.D. (Re- 
tired), former Dean, Yale School of Medicine 
(1935-40); former President, Joint Adminis- 
trative Board, Cornell University, New York 
Hosp‘tal Medical Center (1947-52); former 
President, Society of American Bacteriolo- 
gists (1929); and American Society of Pathol- 
ogy and Bacteriology (1940). Field: Nature 
and Causation of Disease in Human Popula- 
tions. 

Dr. Bayne-Jones served also as a special 
consultant to the Committee staff. 

Walter J. Burdette, M.D., Ph. D., Head of 
Department of Surgery, University of Utah 
School of Medicine, Salt Lake City. Fields: 
Clinical & Experimental Surgery; Genetics. 

William G. Cochran, M.A., Professor of Sta- 
tistics, Harvard University. Field: Mathe- 
matical Statistics, with Special Application to 
Biological Problems. 

Emmanuel Farber, M.D., Ph. D., Chairman, 
Department of Pathology, University of Pitts- 
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The Advisory Committee’s report describes 
how its work was actually conducted (ACR 
13-19) : 

“At the outset, the Surgeon General em- 
phasized his respect for the freedom of the 
committee to proceed with the study and to 
report as it saw fit, and he pledged all sup- 
port possible from the U.S, Public Health 
Service. The Service, represented chiefly by 
his office, the National Institutes of Health, 
the National Library of Medicine, the Bu- 
reau of State Services, and the National 
Center for Health Statistics, furnished the 
able and devoted personnel that constituted 
the staff at the Committee's headquarters in 
Washington, and provided an extraordinary 
variety and volume of supplies, facilities, and 
resources. In addition, the necessary finan- 
cial support was made available by the 
Service. 


* * * a * 


As the primary duty of the Committee 
was to assess information about smoking and 
health, a major general requirement was 
that of making the information available. 
That requirement was met in three ways. 
The first and most important was the biblio- 
graphic service provided by the National 
Library of Medicine. As the annotated 
monograph by Larson, Haag, and Silvette— 
compiled from more than 6,000 articles pub- 
lished in some 1,200 journals up to and 
largely into 1959—was available as a basic 
reference source, the National Library of 
Medicine was requested to compile a bibli- 
ography (by author and by subject) cover- 
ing the world literature from 1958 to the 
present. In compliance with this request, 
the National Library of Medicine furnished 
the Committee bibliographies containing ap- 
proximately 1,100 titles. Fortunately, the 
committee staff was housed in the National 
Library of Medicine on the grounds of the 
National Institutes of Health, and through 
this location had ready access to books and 
periodicals, as well as to scientists working 
in its field of interests. Modern apparatus 
for photo reproduction of articles was used 
constantly to provide copies needed for study 
by members of the Committee. In addition, 
the members drew upon the libraries and 


burgh. Field: Experimental and Clinical 
Pathology. 

Louis F. Fieser, Ph. D., Sheldon Emory Pro- 
fessor of Organic Chemistry, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Field: Chemistry of Carcinogenic 
Hydrocarbons. 

Jacob Furth, M.D., Professor of Pathology, 
Columbia University, and Director of Pathol- 
ogy Laboratories, Francis Delafield Hospital, 
New York, N.Y. Field: Cancer Biology. 

John B. Hickam, M.D., Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Internal Medicine, University of 
Indiana, Indianapolis. Fields: Internal Med- 
icine, Physiology of Cardiopulmonary Dis- 
ease. 

Charles LeMaistre, M.D., Professor of In- 
ternal Medicine, The University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School, and Medical 
Director, Woodlawn Hospital, Dallas, Texas, 
Fields: Internal Medicine, Pulmonary Dis- 
ease, Preventive Medicine. 

Leonard M. Schuman, M.D., Professor of 
Epidemiology, University of Minnesota School 
of Public Health, Minneapolis. Field: Health 
and Its Relationship to the Total Environ- 
ment. 

Maurice H. Seevers, M.D., Ph. D., Chair- 
man, Department of Pharmacology, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Field: Phar- 
macology of Anesthesia and Habit-Forming 
Drugs. 

Chairman: Luther L. Terry, M.D., Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service. 

Vice Chairman: James M. Hundley, M.D. 
Assistant S. m General for Operations, 
United States Public Health Service. 
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bibliographic services of those institutions 
in which they held academic positions. A 
considerable volume of copies of reports and 
a number of special articles were received 
from a variety of additional sources. 

“All of the major companies manufactur- 
ing cigarettes and other tobacco products 
were invited to submit statements and any 
information pertinent to the inquiry. The 
replies which were received were taken into 
consideration by the Committee. 

“Through a system of contracts with indi- 
viduals competent in certain fields, special 
reports were prepared for the use of the Com- 
mittee. Through these sources much valu- 
able information was obtained; some of it 
new and hitherto unpublished. 

“In addition to the special reports prepared 
under contracts, many conferences, seminar- 
like meetings, consultations, visits and 
correspondence made available to the 
Committee a large amount of material and a 
considerable amount of well-informed and 
well-reasoned opinion and advice. 

“To deal in depth and discrimination with 
the topics listed above, the Committee at its 
first meeting formed subcommittees with 
much overlapping in membership. These 
subcommittees were the main forces en- 
gaged in collection, analysis, and evaluation 
of data from published reports, contractual 
reports, discussions at conferences, and from 
some new prospective studies reprogramed 
and carried out generously at the request of 
the Committee * * *. The first formulations 
of conclusions were made by these subcom- 
mittees, and these were submitted to the full 
Committee for revision and adoption after 
debate. 


“In making critical appraisals of data and 
interpretations and in formulating its own 
conclusions, the Surgeon General's Advisory 
Committee on Smoking and Health—its indi- 
vidual members and its subcommittees and 
the Committee as a whole—made decisions 
or judgments at three levels. These levels 
were: 

“1, Judgment as to the validity of a pub- 
lication or report. Entering into the making 
of this judgment were such elements as esti- 
mates of the competence and training of the 
investigator, the degree of freedom from bias, 
design scope of the investigation, adequacy of 
facilities and resources, adequacy of controls. 

“2. Judgment as to the validity of the in- 
terpretations placed by investigators upon 
their observations and data, and as to the 
logic and justification of their conclusions. 

“3, Judgments necessary for the formula- 
tion of conclusions within the Committee. 

“The primary reviews, analyses and evalua- 
tions of publications and unpublished re- 
ports containing data, interpretations and 
conclusions of authors were made by indi- 
vidual members of the Committee and, in 
some instances, by consultants. Their state- 
ments were next reviewed and evaluated by 
a subcommittee. This was followed at an 
appropriate time by the Committee’s critical 
consideration of a subcommittee’s report, and 
by decisions as to the selection of material 
for inclusion in the drafts of the report, to- 
gether with drafts of the conclusions sub- 
mitted by subcommittees. Finally, after re- 
peated critical reviews of drafts of chapters, 
conclusions were formulated and adopted by 
the whole Committee, setting forth the con- 
sidered Judgment of the Committee.” 

The methodology of the Advisory Commit- 
tee—the mode of selecting the members of 
the Committee and the comprehensive, 
scrupulous, and exacting nature of the Com- 
mittee’s inquiry—appears to have been de- 
signed to assure maximum objectivity, dis- 
interest, and competence. In the words of 
the vice chairman, Dr. Hundley, the objec- 
tive was “a study and report that would be 
authoritative, conclusive, and which could 
be the basis for policy and action” (R. 11). 
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That this objective has been attained is 
suggested by the following factors, among 
others: On January 27, 1964, shortly after the 
report of the Advisory Committee had been 
released, the Surgeon General announced the 
“full acceptance of the principal findings and 
conclusions of the report” by the Public 
Health Service (R. 9). The president of the 
American Cancer Society has stated that he 
accepts the findings of the Committee ab- 
solutely” (R. 237). A prominent research 
scientist in the feld has stated that the pro- 
cedure and findings of the Committee were 
“conservative to an extreme,” and that no 
public or private body which wanted to in- 
form itself, objectively and impartially, as to 
the state of the evidence on the health haz- 
ards (if any) of cigarette smoking, could 
have done a more adequate job of inquiry and 
analysis (R. 323, testimony of Dr. Bock). 
Significantly, also, the cigarette manufac- 
turers, in their appearance before the Com- 
mission in this proceeding, made no chal- 
lenge whatever to the procedure or findings 
of the Advisory Committee. 

The Commission concludes that the report 
of the Advisory Committee is of the highest 
authority and reliability. Its essential find- 
ings stand unchallenged and uncontroverted 
in this proceeding. 

Findings: Excerpts from the findings and 
conclusions of the Advisory Committee's re- 
port follow: 

“On the basis of prolonged study and eval- 
uation of many lines of converging evidence, 
the Committee makes the following judg- 
ment: 

“Cigarette smoking is a health hazard of 
sufficient importance in the United States to 
Warrant appropriate remedial action. [ACR 
33.] 

* * . * — 


“Cigarette smoking is associated with a 70- 
percent increase in the age-specific death 
rates of males, and to a lesser extent with 
increased death rates of females. The total 
number of excess deaths causally related to 
cigarette smoking in the US. population 
cannot be accurately estimated. In view of 
the continuing and mounting evidence from 
many sources, it is the judgment of the 
Committee that cigarette smoking contrib- 
utes substantially to mortality from certain 
specific diseases and to the overall death 
rate. [Id.,at31.] 

* . * * * 


»In general, the greater the number of 
cigarettes smoked daily, the higher the death 
rate. For men who smoke fewer than 10 cig- 
arettes a day, according to the 7 prospec- 
tive studies, the death rate from all causes 
is about 40 percent higher than for nonsmok- 
ers. For those who smoke from 10 to 19 cig- 
arettes a day, it is about 70 percent higher 
than for nonsmokers; for those who smoke 
20 to 39 a day, 90 percent higher; and for 
those who smoke 40 or more, it is 120 percent 
higher. 

“Cigarette smokers who stopped smoking 
before enrolling in the seven studies have a 
death rate about 40 percent higher than 
nonsmokers, as against 70 percent higher for 
current cigarette smokers. Men who began 
smoking before age 20 have a substantially 
higher death rate than those who began after 
age 25. Compared with nonsmokers, the 
mortality risk of cigarette smokers, after ad- 
justments for differences in age, increases 
with duration of smoking (number of years), 
and is higher in those who stopped after age 
55 than for those who stopped at an earlier 
age. 

“In two studies which recorded the degree 
of inhalation, the mortality ratio for a given 
amount of smoking was greater for inhalers 
than for noninhalers. [Id., at 29.] 


“Cigarette smoking is causally related to 
lung cancer in men; the magnitude of the 
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effect of cigarette smoking far outweighs all 
other factors. The data for women, though 
less extensive, point in the same direction. 

“The risk of developing lung cancer in- 
creases with duration of smoking and the 
number of cigarettes smoked per day, and is 
diminished by discontinuing smoking. In 
comparison with nonsmokers, average male 
smokers of cigarettes have approximately 
a nine of tenfold risk of developing lung 
cancer and heavy smokers at least a twenty- 
fold risk. [Id., at 31.] 

. » . om . 

“Cigarette smoking is the most important 
of the causes of chronic bronchitis in the 
United States, and increases the risk of dying 
from chronic bronchitis. 

“A relationship exists between pulmonary 
emphysema and cigarette smoking but it has 
not been established that the relationship 
is causal. The smoking of cigarettes is as- 
sociated with an increased risk of dying from 
pulmonary emphysema. 

“For the bulk of the population of the 
United States, the importance of cigarette 
smoking as a cause of chronic bronchopul- 
monary disease is much greater than that of 
atmospheric pollution or occupational ex- 
posures. 

“Cough, sputum production, or the two 
combined, are consistently more frequent 
among cigarette smokers than among non- 
smokers. 

“Cigarette smoking is associated with a 
reduction in ventilatory function. Among 
males, cigarette smokers have a greater prev- 
alence of breathlessness than nonsmokers. 
[Id., at 38.] 

* 


“The habitual use of tobacco is related 
primarily to psychological and social drives, 
reinforced and perpetuated by the pharma- 
cological actions of nicotine on the central 
nervous system. [Id., at 34.] 

* * . . * 

Smokers and users of tobacco in other 
forms usually develop some degree of de- 
pendence upon the practice, some to the 
point where significant emotional disturb- 
ances occur if they are deprived of its use. 
The evidence indicates this dependence to 
be psychogenic in origin. In medical and 
scientific terminology the practice should 
be labeled habituation to distinguish it 
clearly from addiction, * * * [but] correct- 
ly designating the chronic use of tobacco as 
habituation rather than addiction carries 
with it no implication that the habit may 
be broken easily. [Id., at 350—-51.] 

* . „ * . 

“At the 12th-grade level, between 40 to 55 
percent of children have been found to be 
smokers. By age 25, estimates of smoking 
prevalence run as high as 60 percent of 
men and 36 percent of women. * * * More 
recent but limited data suggest that there 
has been an increment in smoking preva- 
lence at all age levels since the early fifties. 

“[It is estimated] that 10 percent of later 
smokers ‘develop the habit with some de- 
gree of regularity’ before their teens and 
65 percent during their high school years. 
[Id., at 361-62.] 

. * * * 0 

“All available knowledge points toward 


the years from the early teens to the age 
of 20 as a significant period during which 


a majority of later smokers began to de- 
velop the active habit. [Id., at 368.] 
. * . e . 


“The cultural milieu seems to have a 
strong influence, a permissive cultural cli- 
mate tending to promote and a rejecting or 
outright prohibitive one to inhibit smok- 
ing. [Id., at 377.] 

. . * . . 


“The overwhelming evidence points to the 
conclusion that smoking—its beginning, 
habituation, and occasional discontinua- 


1964 
tion—is to a large extent psychologically and 
socially determined. [Ibid.]” 


The Advisory Committee explained its use 
of the language of causation to describe 
some of its findings, notably with respect to 
lung cancer: “It is to be noted clearly that 
the Committee’s considered decision to use 
the words ‘a cause,’ or ‘a major cause,’ or ‘a 
significant cause,’ or ‘a causal association’ 
in certain conclusions about smoking and 
health affirms their convictions.” (Id., at 
21.) Thus, it is clear that the Committee re- 
garded its crucial findings as to the dangers 
of cigarette smoking not as tentative or 
hypothetical, but as clearly compelled by 
the evidence. In finding causal relationships 
between smoking and certain diseases, inci- 
dentally, the Committee expressly stated 
that “Statistical methods cannot establish 
proof of a causal relationship in an associa- 
tion.” (Id., at 20.) It should also be noted 
that the Advisory Committee’s findings are 
not limited to any particular brand or type 
of cigarette, but embrace cigarette smoking 
in general. The Committee made no finding 
that any cigarette currently produced is safe 
or safer than other cigarettes. (See R. 15- 
16, testimony of Dr. Hundley.) 

2. The present scientific consensus regard- 
ing the health hazards of smoking: As our 
review in subpart A, supra, of the evolution of 
expert scientific opinion in the field of smok- 
ing and health has made apparent, the find- 
ings and conclusions of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s report can hardly be considered a 
“bolt from the blue”—an isolated, sudden, 
or novel judgment on the evidence. On the 
contrary, the report is the culmination and 
distillation of a series of careful and expert 
analyses of the accumulated research, all of 
which have reached essentially the same con- 
clusion: that cigarette smoking is a suffi- 
ciently substantial, proven health hazard to 
warrant governmental remedial action. The 
authority of the Advisory Committee’s re- 
port is enhanced by the existence of a con- 
sensus of expert opinion on the report’s 
principal findings and conclusions. 

For example, in 1962 there appeared 
“Smoking and Health: Summary and Report 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London 
on Smoking in Relation to Cancer of the 
Lung and Other Diseases.“ (Statements, 
app. II, ex. 28.) In this thorough and care- 
ful appraisal of the evidence, which took 
several years to complete and is comparable 
in scope to the Advisory Committee’s re- 
port, it was found: 

“Cigarette smoking is a cause of lung can- 
cer, and bronchitis and probably contributes 
to the development of coronary heart dis- 
ease and various other less common diseases. 
* * © The chance of dying in the next 10 
years for a man aged 35 who is a heavy ciga- 
rette smoker is 1 in 23 whereas the risk for a 
nonsmoker is only 1 in 90. Only 15 percent 
(one in six) of men of this age who are non- 
smokers but 33 percent (one in three) of 
heavy smokers will die before the age of 65. 
Not all this difference in expectation of life 
is attributable to smoking.” IP. S7.] 


General discouragement of smoking, par- 

ticularly by young people, is necessary. 
More effort needs to be expended on dis- 
covering the most effective means of dis- 
suading children from starting the smoking 
habit. There can be no doubt of our re- 
sponsibility for protecting future genera- 
tions from developing the dependence on 
cigarette smoking that is so widespread to- 
day. 
Most adults have heard of the risks of cig- 
arette smoking but remain unconvinced. 
Doctors, who see the consequences of the 
habit, have reduced their cigarette consump- 
tion. Some evidence of concern by the Gov- 
ernment is needed to convince the public 
[pp. S7-S8]. 

Also, as noted earlier, many other expert 
bodies have reviewed the evidence and con- 
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cluded that the substantial health hazards 
of cigarette smoking are clearly established. 
They include the World Health Organization, 
the British Ministry of Health, the American 
Public Health Association, and the American 
Cancer Society. No disinterested expert 
body, upon a systematic review of the evi- 
dence, has reached conclusions opposed to 
those of the College of Royal Physicians, the 
Surgeon General's Advisory Committee, and 
the many other highly competent and re- 
liable organizations that have expressed 
themselves on the subject. Although there 
may not yet be complete unanimity on the 
question, there is plainly an authoritative 
consensus of qualified expert opinion. 


C. The Commission’s reliance on the report 
of the Surgeon General’s Advisory Com- 
mittee 
Does the Advisory Committee’s report—its 

findings and conclusions—provide an appro- 
priate basis for remedial action by the Com- 
mission in the form of a trade regulation 
rule? Or must the Commission, rather than 
rely upon the report, make an independent, 
de novo inquiry into whether, in fact, cig- 
arette smoking is a substantial health hazard, 
as the report found? In the particular cir- 
cumstances, the former is a proper course for 
the Commission to take; moreover, it is the 
only practical course consistent with its 
statutory responsibilities. 

The Commission is fully competent to make 
findings with respect to the medical or other 
scientific issues which frequently arise in the 
course of proceedings before it. It does so 
constantly. It entertains the opinion of 
qualified experts and weighs their testimony. 
Its findings need not rest upon unanimous 
expert opinion; the fact that there is a con- 
flict in the expert testimony before the Com- 
mission on a medical or scientific issue does 
not preclude a finding with respect to that 
issue; and the finding need only be based on 
substantial evidence to be upheld by a re- 
viewing court. 

The findings on the health hazards of cig- 
arette smoking that have been made by the 
Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee on 
Smoking and Health warrant the Commis- 
sion’s full reliance. The report of the Ad- 
visory Committee does not simply express the 
opinion of a group of experts, which must 
be weighed against the opinions of other ex- 
perts before a final determination can be 
made. The report is unique in several re- 
spects. 

In the first place, the Advisory Committee 
was not a private group of experts. It was 
convened under the auspices of the U.S. 
Public Health Service—the Nation’s highest 
governmental body in the field of public 
health—and its chairman was the Surgeon 
General of the Service—the Nation’s highest 
medical official. Its findings and conclusions 
have been formally approved by the Public 
Health Service. The public status of the 
Committee entitles its findings and con- 
clusions to the greatest respect. (Cf. James 
S. Kerk & Co. v. F.T.C., 59 F. 2d 179 (7th 
Cir. 1932) .) 

Moreover, the Advisory Committee was 
established for the express purpose of weigh- 
ing the opinions of the medical and other 
scientific experts in the field of smoking 


See, e.g, Ex. 318(n) (letter from Dr. 
Joseph Berkson). 

See, e.g., Wybrant System Products Corp. 
v. F.T.C., 266 F. 2d 571 (2nd Cir. 1959) (per 
curiam); Erickson Hair & Scalp Specialists, 
Inc. v. F.T.C., 272 F. 2d 318, 321 (7th Cir. 
1959); Aronberg v. F.T.C., 132 F. 2d 165 (7th 
Cir. 1942); Justin Haynes & Co. v. F.T.C., 105 
F. 2d 988, 989 (2nd Cir. 1939); John J. Ful- 
ton Co. v. F.T.C., 130 F. 2d 85 (9th Cir. 1942); 
Nef v. F.T.C., 117 F. 2d 495 (4th Cir. 1941); 
Charles of the Ritz Dist. Corp. v. F.T.C., 143 
F. 2d 676 (2nd Cir. 1944); J. E. Todd, Inc. v. 
F.T.C., 145 F. 2d 858 (D.C, Cir. 1944). 
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and health in order to arrive at a determi- 
nation sufficiently definite to provide a basis 
for appropriate remedial action by public 
agencies, such as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, having statutory responsibilities in 
the field. The Committee, accordingly, did 
not itself engage in research; nor was it com- 
posed of persons who had done research, or 
taken a position, publicly or privately, or 
were in any way partial, on the question of 
smoking and health. The job of the Com- 
mittee was to weigh the evidence, much like 
a jury of experts,“ rather than to gather 
more evidence. The Committee was created 
as a specialized and impartial (albeit ad hoc) 
body to appraise certain medical and scien- 
tific evidence, just as the Trade Commission 
was created as a specialized and impartial 
body to appraise evidence regarding business 
practices. 

The impartiality of the Committee and the 
fairness and objectivity of its procedures are 
beyond dispute. The members of the Com- 
mittee were selected, and its methods of 
operation and general approach devised, in 
full cooperation with the cigarette industry 
and were fully acceptable to the industry. 
The Committee was the agreed-upon means 
of arbitrating the scientific aspects of the 
smoking and health controversy for the pur- 
pose of enabling such remedial action as 
might be appropriate. For the Trade Com- 
mission to reexamine de novo the findings of 
the Advisory Committee would subvert the 
basic purpose behind the Committee, which 
was to settle the controversy, by means 
acceptable to the industry as well as to the 
health organizations at least until substan- 
tial new evidence should become available. 

It is difficult to conceive on what 
basis an agency, whether the Commission or 
any other, would assume to reexamine the 
evidentiary foundation of the findings of the 
Advisory Committee. What body would have 
greater objectivity or expertise than the 
Committee? What body would be competent 
to pronounce the Committee’s findings and 
conclusions contrary to the weight of the 
evidence? By agreement between the cigar- 
ette industry and other interested agencies 
and organizations, the Advisory Committee 
was given, as it were, “primary jurisdiction” * 
to determine the health hazards of smoking. 
Since the Advisory Committee is the body 
having special competence to determine the 
health hazards of smoking, the Commission 
accepts the Committee’s findings and conclu- 
sions, which are unimpeached and were made 
in accordance with impartial, objective, and 
thoroughly reliable procedures. 

The findings and conclusions of the Ad- 
visory Committee’s report represent, in light 
of the nature of the issues and the gravity of 
the smoking and health problems, a com- 
pelling basis for remedial action by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission within its statutory 


In the words of Surgeon General Terry, 
“The Advisory Committee on Smoking and 
Health, which examined the evidence and 
reached a unanimous verdict, was a scientific 
jury.” Address, National Conference on 
Smoking and Youth, June 10-11, 1964, p. 3. 

3 “[T]he doctrine of ‘primary jurisdiction’ 
* * * requires judicial abstention in cases 
where protection of the integrity of a reg- 
ulatory scheme dictates preliminary resort 
to the agency which administers the 
scheme.” United States v. Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, 374 U.S. 321, 353 (1963). The 
doctrine is frequently explained (in part) in 
terms of the superior competence of the 
agency to pass upon questions within the 
scope of its special responsibilities. See, e.g., 
Great Northern R. Co. v. Merchants Elevator 
Co., 259 U.S. 285 (1922); Far East Conference 
v. United States, 324 U.S. 570 (1952); 3 Davis, 
Administrative Law 1-55 (1958); Latta, Pri- 
mary Jurisdiction in the Regulated Indus- 
tries and the Antitrust Laws, 30 U. Cin. L. 
Rev. 261 (1961). 
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jurisdiction and responsibilities for the pre- 
vention of unfair or deceptive acts and prac- 
tices in commerce. 


III. CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


A. The significance of cigarettes in the 
American economy 

Before commencing the analysis (in sub- 
parts B, C, and D, infra) of the magnitude, 
content, and effects of cigarette advertising, 
it may be useful to examine briefly the sig- 
nificance of cigarettes in the American econ- 
omy. This examination relies primarily 
upon data in part I of the report prepared 
by the Bureau of Economics for this pro- 
ceeding, entitled “A Report on Cigarette Ad- 
vertising and Output” (Ex. C; hereinafter 
cited as Bureau report). Part I of that re- 
port contains a considerably more detailed 
statement relating to the significance of cig- 
arettes in the American economy. 

1. Relative importance of cigarettes in the 
American economy: In 1963, consumer ex- 
penditures for cigarettes totaled $7.1 billion 
and constituted approximately 1.9 percent 
of total personal consumption expenditures.” 
These expenditures included approximately 
$3 billion in Federal and State cigarette 
taxes. During fiscal year 1963, Federal and 
State cigarette taxes equaled $3.2 billion and 
constituted 2.8 percent of total Federal and 
State tax collections (exclusive of employ- 
ment taxes). (Bureau Rept. 12.) 

Department of Agriculture data indicate 
that during 1963, tobacco cash receipts 
amounted to $1.3 billion and accounted for 
3.5 percent of the cash receipts of farmers 
from all farm commodities. (Annual Re- 
port on Tobacco Statistics, 1963, p. 21.) 
Latest census of agriculture data indicate 
that during 1959 more than 70 percent of 
tobacco production was accounted for by 
190,000 commercial tobacco farms. These 
farms represented 7.9 percent of all commer- 
cial farms. Tobacco was also produced by 
commercial farms for which it represented a 
secondary source of revenue and by non- 
commercial farms, that is, farms with value 
of sales amounting to less than $2,500. Dur- 
ing 1959, a total of 417,000 farms produced 
some tobacco. These farms constituted 11.2 
percent of the 3.7 million commercial and 
noncommercial farms in the United States 
as of 1959. (Bureau Rept. 15.) 

During 1963, a total of 16 States had cash 
receipts from tobacco in excess of $3 mil- 
lion; in only 7 States, however, did to- 
bacco receipts in 1963 exceed 10 percent of 
total cash receipts from all farm commod- 
ities. The leading four States in both total 
tobacco production and relative dependence 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, “Annual 
Report on Tobacco Statistics, 1963,” April 
1964, p. 52; Survey of Current Business, April 
1964, p. S-1. 
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upon tobacco were North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, South Carolina, and Virginia. For 
these States, receipts from tobacco respec- 
tively represented 46.4 percent, 39.6 percent, 
24.9 percent and 18.8 percent of total cash 
receipts. In all four States, cigarette-type 
tobaccos are the principal tobacco crop. The 
combined total for the tobacco cash receipts 
accounted for by the four States equaled 
$971 million during 1963 and represented 
77.6 percent of the $1.3 billion total for 
U.S. tobacco cash receipts. (Annual Report 
on Tobacco Statistics, 1963, p. 21.) 

Data on the relative importance of tobacco 
products manufacturing are available in the 
1962 Annual Survey of Manufactures. These 
data indicate that value added by manufac- 
ture at tobacco products manufacturing es- 
tablishments constituted 0.9 percent of total 
value added by manufacture. Of total value 
added at tobacco products manufacturing 
establishments, 76 percent was accounted for 
by activities at cigarette manufacturing es- 
tablishments; 37,000 persons were employed 
at cigarette manufacturing establishments 
during 1962, which represented 0.2 percent 
of total employment at all manufacturing 
establishments. 

The location of cigarette manufacturing 
is indicated by data from the 1958 Census 
of Manufactures. These data indicate that 
three States, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Kentucky, accounted for 99.8 percent of 
value added by manufacture at cigarette 
manufacturing establishments during 1958. 
Of total value added at cigarette manufac- 
turing establishments, North Carolina ac- 
counted for 57.1 percent, Virginia for 22.4 
percent, and Kentucky for 20.3 percent. 
(Bureau Rept. 20-21.) 

Census data also indicate that wholesale 
establishments primarily engaged in the as- 
sembly of leaf tobacco or in the distribution 
of tobacco products during 1958 employed 
35.1 thousand employees or 1.3 percent of the 
employees of all wholesale trade establish- 
ments. No such data are available for the 
retail or service trades because the bulk of 
tobacco products are sold by establishments 
not primarily engaged in the sale of tobacco 
products. For example, it is estimated by 
trade sources that food stores and drug 
stores account for approximately half of 
cigarette sales. It is further estimated that 
tobacco products accounted for approxi- 
mately 4 percent of food store sales and 
8 percent of drug store sales. (Id., at 22.) 

Census data are available from the 1958 
Census of Business for two kinds of retail 
businesses which deal primarily in tobacco 
products, “cigar stores and stands” and 
“merchandise vending machine operators 
dealing primarily in tobacco products.” 
Data for 1958 indicate that sales by estab- 
lishments in these trades amounted to 
$543.9 million, or 0.3 percent of all retail 

sales. (Ibid.) 
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Data on the relative importance to vari- 
ous media of cigarette advertising indicate 
that during 1962 the six leading cigarette 
manufacturers accounted for an estimated 
10.3 percent of network television advertis- 
ing expenditures, 3.8 percent of expenditures 
for spot television by national advertisers, 
3.2 percent of national advertising in gen- 
eral magazines, and 2.4 percent of national 
advertising in newspapers (including Sun- 
day supplements). (Id., at 28.) 

2. The current status of cigarette con- 
sumption and advertising: In physical terms, 
total domestic consumption of cigarettes 
during 1963 equaled 509.6 billion units. 
Calculated on a per capita basis for persons 
18 years of age and older, domestic con- 
sumption during 1963 equaled 4,345 cig- 
arettes per year. (Annual Report on To- 
bacco Statistics, 1963, pp. 48, 52.) 

As shown in table 1, the leading six cig- 
arette manufacturers accounted for more 
than 99 percent of total cigarette production 
for domestic consumption during 1963. 
The balance, equal to less than 0.5 percent, 
was accounted for by three companies—the 
United States Tobacco Co., Larus & Bro., and 
Stephano Bros. 


TABLE 1.—Cigarette market shares of leading 


6 companies, 1963 

Output for 

8 1 ab 
om consumption | o 
Se (billions of | total 

cigarettes) 
All companies, total 509.0 100.0 
R. J. Reynolds. 174.4 34.3 
American To! 126.2 24.8 
. Lorillard Co 55.7 10.9 
Brown & Williamson.. 53. 4 10. 5 
Liggett & Myers 49.4 9.7 
Philip Morris al 48.1 9.4 
AST Others soe 1.8 4 


Source: Printers’ Ink, Feb. 14, 1964, p. 27. 


Although more than 40 brands of cigarettes 
were marketed during 1963, approximately 
80 percent of domestic consumption was 
accounted for by the 10 leading brands, more 
than 95 percent by the 20 leading brands, 
and more than 99 percent by the 30 leading 
brands. Table 2 presents domestic market 
share data for each of the 30 leading brands 
of 1963. In the case of brands, such as 
Chesterfield, which market more than one 
type of cigarette under a single brand name, 
separate totals are shown for each type of 
cigarette. Different rankings would of course 
result if combined totals were shown for 
such brands. For example, on a combined 
basis Chesterfield would have ranked 9th in 
1963; shown separately, Chesterfield Kings 
ranked 12th in 1963 and Chesterfield Regu- 
lars ranked 16th. 


TABLE 2.— Domestic market shares during 1968 for the 80 leading cigarette brands 


K 
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M 
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R 

F 

F 

F 

Be eke ee ET, see 
F American Tobacco. 
K Liggett & Myers... 
F Philip Morris. 
F Brown & Willi 

M P. Lorillard... 


Rank| Percent Brand 
of total 
AEE tees LG E 100.0 || Chesterfield — 
Old Gold. 
14.3 i eae 
ee Philip Morris. 
75 Philip Morris 
7.1 || Alpine... 
5.4 || Montclair 
5.0 || Paxton.. 
3.7 || Lark 
8.1 Spring. 
K 11 2.5 8 
12 2.1 || Old Gold. 
13 2.0 e A * 
14 1.9 || All other brands 
15 17 
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1R, regular; K, king size; F, filter (includes filter kings); M, menthol (includes menthol filter kings and regular-size menthol cigarettes). 


Source: Bureau report, table 23, p. 40. 
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Available data on cigarette advertising ex- 
penditures indicate that total expenditures 
during 1963 exceeded $200 million. Adver- 
tising expenditure data are available from 
both governmental and trade sources. Un- 
fortunately, none of the data is completely 
satisfactory. Internal Revenue Service data, 
for example, include advertising expenditures 
for products other than cigarettes. It is 
estimated, however, that such expenditures 
are not substantial. Trade publication data, 
on the other hand, do not include all media. 
Nevertheless, the data available are sufficient 
both to estimate the relative importance of 
cigarette advertising and to indicate cur- 
rent and prior magnitudes. 

The most recently available Internal Re- 
venue Service data indicate that the six 
leading cigarette manufacturers incurred 
total advertising expenditures of $236.4 mil- 
lion during 1960. (Bureau Rept.3.) These 
expenditures amounted to 4.5 percent of the 
advertising expenditures of all manufactur- 
ing corporations and 2.5 percent of the ad- 
vertising expenditures of all corporations.“ 

Data by media, for 1962, indicate that the 
six leading cigarette manufacturers spent 
$109 million for television advertising, $27.2 
million for advertising in general magazines, 
$17.7 million for newspaper advertising, 
$19.3 million for network radio, and almost 
$1.7 million for outdoor advertising. Total 
spending for these media equaled $174.9 
million. (Bureau Rept. 28) Network tele- 
vision expenditures equaled $81.9 million 
and accounted for 75 percent of the tele- 
vision total; network television represented 
the single most important medium for cig- 
arette advertising. 

Data for 1963 indicate increases in spend- 
ing over 1962 by the six leading cigarette 
manufacturers for network and spot tele- 
vision, and general magazines. Totals re- 
ported are $89.3 million for network tele- 
vision, $36.1 million for spot television, and 
$31.8 million for general magazines. (Ad- 
vertising Age, Apr. 6, 1964, p. 94 and Apr. 13, 
1964, p. 101.) They represent increases 
over 1962 of 9, 32 and 17 percent, respectively. 
B. Cigarette consumption and advertising 

expenditures, 1950-63 

1. Cigarette consumption since 1950: As 
indicated by data in table 3, total and per 
capita cigarette consumption increased dur- 
ing each of the years of the period 1950 to 
1963, with the exception of 1953 and 1954. 
In the case of per capita consumption there 
was also an insignificant decline during 1962. 
It should be noted that per capita consump- 
tion data are calculated for persons 18 years 
of age and over and are calculated on a base 
which includes both smokers and nonsmok- 
ers. During the period 1953-54, the de- 
cline in total consumption amounted to 
25.4 billion units and equaled 6.4 percent of 
the 1952 total. It was not until 1957 that 
the 1952 total had been exceeded. The 1953 
and 1954 declines in total consumption are 
particularly notable because yearly increases 
in cigarette consumption have otherwise 
been almost uninterrupted since 1913. (Bu- 
reau Rept. 2.) 

The decline in per capita consumption 
during the 2-year period 1953 to 1954 equaled 
8.8 percent and it was not until 1957 that 
the 1952 total had been exceeded. The 1953 
and 1954 declines in total and per capita 
consumption may be characterized as sub- 


“Id. at 7; U.S. Treasury Department, In- 
ternal Revenue Service, “Statistics of Income, 
1960-1, Corporation Income Tax Returns,” 
Table 2. 
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stantial but short-lived reactions to the 
mounting evidence during the early 1950's 
of a linkage between cigarette smoking and 
lung cancer (see pt. II, supra). 


TABLE 3.—Total and per capita cigarette con- 
sumption, 1950-63 


Cigarette 
Total domestic} consumption 
cigarette per capita 
Year consumption! 18 years 
anans o a a A 

cigarettes number o 

cigarettes) 
1963. 509. 6 4,345 
962. 494.5 4. 265 
488.1 4, 266 
470.1 4,172 
453.7 4,071 
436, 4 3, 949 
409. 4 8, 751 
393. 2 3. 647 
382.1 3, 595 
368.7 3, 544 
386. 8 3, 702 
394.1 3, 884 
379. 7 3, 743 
360, 2 3, 522 


1 Bureau report, table 1, p. 3. 
Annual Report on Tobacco Statistics, 1963, p. 52. 


For the entire period 1950 to 1963, table 3 
indicates that total consumption increased 
from 360.2 billion units in 1950 to 509.6 bil- 
lion units in 1963, or by 41.1 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period, per capita consump- 
tion, calculated for persons 18 years of age 
and over, increased from 3,522 cigarettes per 
year in 1950 to 4,345 cigarettes per year in 
1963, or by 23.4 percent. The greater increase 
in total than per capita consumption cer- 
tainly reflects the increase in total U.S. pop- 
ulation since 1950. If no other factors had 
been at work, however, per capita consump- 
tion might have remained constant instead 
of increasing by 23.4 percent. 

On the basis of available data on smoking 
patterns, it would appear that both the in- 
crease in per capita consumption and the 
relatively greater increase in total consump- 
tion particularly reflect the effect of increases 
in the proportion of smokers to nonsmokers 
in younger age groups, especially among fe- 
males. Available data on smoking patterns 
of the U.S. population are summarized in 
the report of the Surgeon General's Advisory 
Committee on Smoking and Health: 

“As far as is known from actual data, 
few children smoke before the age of 12, 
probably less than 5 percent of the boys 
and less than 1 percent of the girls, From 
age 12 on, however, there is a fairly regular 
increase in the prevalence of smoking. At 
the 12th-grade level, between 40 to 55 per- 
vent of children have been found to be 
smokers. By age 25, estimates of smoking 
prevalence run as high as 60 percent of men 
and 36 percent of women. There is a fur- 
ther increase up to 35 and 40 years after 
which a drop is observed. In the 65 and 
over age group, prevalence of smoking is 
only approximately 20 percent among men 
and 4 percent among women. 

“These distributions are based on cross- 
sectional rather than longitudinal data and 
may be subject to considerable change over 
the years as each generation of smokers car- 
ries its own smoking pattern into higher age 
brackets. It is also conceivable that in- 
creased public attention to possible hazards 
of smoking within the last few years led to 
some decrease in the number of smokers, a 
decrease not evenly distributed among the 
several age groups. Since these statistics 
were collected several years ago, they may 
not reflect current age distributions. More 
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recent but limited data suggests that there 
has been an increment in smoking preva- 
lence at all age levels since the early 1950's. 

“Fewer women smoke than men and their 
smoking is almost entirely restricted to ciga- 
rettes. However, the proportion of women 
smokers has increased faster than that of 
men smokers in recent years.” [ACR 362-63.] 

One of the studies cited by the Surgeon 
General's Report was conducted by the Cen- 
sus Bureau for the National Cancer Institute 
of the U.S. Public Health Service. (Haens- 
zell, Shimkin, and Miller, “Tobacco Smoking 
Patterns in the United States,” Public Health 
Monograph No. 45 (1956).) It contains a 
more detailed analysis of smoking patterns 
and is based upon data obtained from a sam- 
ple survey conducted during February 1955 
as part of the Current Population Survey. 
The Public Health Service report indicates 
that: “The trend to regular smoking at 
earlier ages has been most pronounced for 
females. For example, the age by which 20 
percent of the women become regular 
smokers has dropped from 21.3 years among 
those born between 1910 and 1920 to 19 and 
18.5 years among the groups born between 
1920 and 1930 and in 1930 or later. Among 
men, the corresponding figure has remained 
stable at about 15.6 years.” (Id., at 17.) 

The Public Health Service report also con- 
firms the existence of a “rising trend in the 
proportion of regular smokers in successive 
cohorts” (id., at 16), that is, successively 
younger age groups. Table 4 reproduces data 
from the Public Health Service report. The 
table provides estimates of the number of 
persons in each age group who will at any 
time during their lives become cigarette 
smokers, indicated in the table as “future 
lifetime (maximum)“ For example, data 
for men indicate that for the group 65 and 
over at the time of the survey, the future 
lifetime percentage of persons becoming reg- 
ular cigarette smokers was 33.7 percent, but 
for men 25 to 34 at the time of the survey 
the equivalent percentage was 71.3 percent. 
For women, the future lifetime estimate is 
equal to 4.6 percent for those 65 and over at 
the time of the survey but 47.8 percent for 
women 25 to 34 years of age at the time of 
the survey. These rates make no allowance 
for persons who discontinue smoking after 
becoming regular smokers, The report notes, 
however, that ‘discontinuance of smoking is 
not 25 important factor before age 35.“ (Id. 
at 17.) 

Data in table 4 also provide detailed in- 
formation as to the age at which persons 
begin regular cigarette smoking. It indi- 
cates, for example, that among males 25 to 
34 as of February 1955, 61.4 percent had 
started regular smoking prior to age 21, 
Among females 25 to 34 at the time of the 
survey, 28.9 percent had started smoking 
prior to age 21. For females 18 to 24 at the 
time of the survey, 32.6 percent had begun 
regular smoking prior to the age of 21. 
These data indicate that the prevalence of 
smoking by persons under 21 years of age 
is of sufficient magnitude to warrant consid- 
eration of the effects of advertising on such 
persons. 

2. Changes in type and brand preference: 
Table 5 provides data for the period 1952 to 
1963 on cigarette preference by type. It in- 
dictates that “there has been a continuous 
decline since 1952 in the proportion of ciga- 
rette output accounted for by regular ciga- 
rettes and an uninterrupted increase in the 
proportion of total output accounted for by 
filter and menthol cigarettes.” (Bureau 
Rept. 34.) Data in table 5 are also presented 
in charts 1 and 2 [not printed in Recorp]. 
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TABLE 4.—Cumulative percentage of persons 
becoming regular cigarette smokers 
to age specified, by age and sez, United 
States, 1955 
MEN 


Age at time of survey (years) 


over 
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Wa 1 

2 2 0.1 01 2 

E 2 +2 51 1 2 
3 4 2 ok 2 = 
-9 6 3 2 2 0.1 
15 211 1.5 6 3 3 1 
4.8 3.2 1.7 6 6 2 
17. 9.8 7.0] 42| 1.3 7 4 
18. 15.9 11.9 7.0] 20 8 4 
19. 24.3 | 20.2 12.3 4.1 | 12 +6 
20. 28.9 | 23.9 14.5 47] 14 -7 
21. 32.6 | 28.9 | 19.6 | 7.5] 21 -9 
23... 34.7 | 31.9 | 22.0) 8&7] 23 1.0 
23. 35.8 | 34.0 | 23.4] 97) 24 1.0 
) 36.2 | 35.3 | 24.8 | 10.3 | 2.6 1.1 
(SE in EE EES 36.2 | 25.6 | 10.9 | 2.8 1.1 
26... 37.6 | 28.0 | 13.4 | 3.4 1.4 
27. 38.0 | 28.9 | 13.7 | 3.6 1.4 
28. 38.7 | 29.6 | 14.1 | 3.7 1.4 
29. 39.3 | 30.5 | 14.7 | 4.0 1.4 
30. 39.8 | 30.8 | 14.9 | 4.1 1.4 
31... 40.3 | 32.6 | 17.0 | 5.5 1.6 
(REE TOTENA Baita 40.7 | 32.7 | 17.3 | 5.6 i j 
RA Re el ee 40,9 | 33.2 | 17.8 | 5.9 1.7 
— eke — 41.2 33.4 18.2 | 5.9 1.7 
b 42.0 | 33.8 | 18.5 | 6.1 17 

Future lifetime 

jum) ..}..-...| 47.8 | 40.5 | 26.7 | 12.6 4.6 


1 For ages under 35, adjusted by usual actuarial proce- 
dies to tab account ot po! m not exposed to risk 
for entire age span covered. 


Source: William Haenszell, Michael B. Shimkin, 
and Herman P, Miller, “Tobacco Smoking Patterns in 
the United States,” Public Health Monograph No. 45, 
oe Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1956, 
p. 
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TABLE 5.—Cigarette output by type of ciga- 


rette, 1952-63 
{In billions of cigarettes] 
All Reg- King- Fil- Men- 
Year ! s ular size ter? thol 
total ciga- ciga- ciga- ci 

rettes | rettes | rettes | rettes : 
509. 0 09. 97.7 218.9 83.1 
494.5 118.8 97.0 205. 4 73.4 
488. 1 127.4 98.3 193.8 68.6 
475.4 130.3 91.9 192.4 60.9 
455.8 135.1 87.0 182.7 51.0 
436.1 142.8 87.6 168.6 37.1 
409.0 155.0 84.7 142.8 26.6 
391.0 172.6 92.7 109.5 16.3 
380.0 193. 6 99.0 74.7 12.7 
369. 0 216.2 103.3 37.4 12.1 
388.0 259.8 103.9 12.4 11.5 
395.8 307.2 71.9 5.2 11.5 


21.5 19.2 43.0 16.3 
24.0 19.6 41.5 14.8 
26. 1 20.1 39.7 14.1 
27.4 19.3 40.5 12.8 
29.6 19.1 40.1 11.2 
32.7 20.1 38.7 8.5 
37.9 20.7 34.9 6.5 
44.1 23.7 28.0 4.2 
50.9 26.1 19.7 3.3 
58. 6 28.1 10.1 3.3 
67.0 26.8 3.2 3.0 
77.6 18.2 13 2.9 


years prior to 1961, totals consist of tax-paid 
removals for domestic consumption as reported to the 
Internal Revenue Service plus additions to inventory 
and minus reductions in inventory. These figures do 


totals, therefore, will differ wo 
table 1. For 1961, 1962, and 1963, totals are equal to the 
Internal Revenue Service series on tax-paid withdrawals 
for domestic consumption and are approximately equiv- 
alent to domestic sales. 

2 King-size, filter cigarettes are classified as filter 


4 This classification includes all cigarettes made with 
menthol. In 1963, more than 95 percent of menthol out- 
put co. menthol-filter-kings. The balance 
consisted of regular-size menthol cigarettes. 

Sources: Printers’ Ink, Dec. * Be . 24-25; Dec. 
27, 1957, p 23; Dec. 23, 1960, pp. ~ 28, 1 p. 

; Dec. 25, 1959, p. 21; Dec. 30, 1955, p. 13; Dec. 26, 1 
p. 23; and Jan, 15, 1954; p. 36. 

Bureau Report, table 20, p. 38. 


In 1952, the market shares of regular, filter, 
and menthol cigarettes were 77.6, 1.3, and 
2.9 percent, respectively.“ By 1963, the 
market shares for regular, filter, and men- 


* Note that in this report, as in the Bureau 
Report, the terms “output,” “sales,” “domes- 
tic consumption,” and “consumption” are 
used interchangeably. All series, however, 
exclude exports or production for exports. 
This usage has been necessary because of 
limitations as to data available. Differences 
in the series are minor and do not signifi- 
cantly affect data on relative shares or trends. 
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thol cigarettes were 21.5, 43.0, and 16.3 per- 
cent, respectively. The combined filter and 
menthol cigarette share, which had been 
4.2 percent in 1952, had increased to 59.3 
percent by 1963. Inasmuch as more than 
95 percent of menthol output in 1963 con- 
sisted of menthol-filter-kings and no men- 
thol-filter cigarettes were manufactured in 
1952, it may also be said that the market 
share of filter cigarettes had increased from 
1 in 1952 to about 59 percent in 

In absolute terms, the data also show a 
continuous decline in the output of regular 
cigarettes and substantial increases in the 
output of filter and menthol cigarettes, Reg- 
ular cigarette output equaled 307.2 billion 
units in 1952. By 1963, this total had de- 
clined to 109.3 billion units, or by 64.4 per- 
cent. Greater percentage changes, however, 
occurred in the output totals for filter and 
menthol cigarettes. Filter output in 1952 
equaled 5.2 billion units; by 1963, the filter 
total had reached 218.9 billion units. This 
change represented an increase of more than 
4,000 percent. Large percentage increases in 
filter output were recorded during each of the 
years of the period 1953 to 1958; smaller 
gains were achieved thereafter. 

Although menthol cigarette output re- 
corded a substantial increase during the 
period 1952 to 1963, it was not until 1956, 
with the introduction of light-menthol, fil- 
ter-king cigarettes such as Salem, that men- 
thol cigarettes achieved significant gains. 
Further gains also occurred in years subse- 
quent to 1956. In 1952, menthol cigarette 
output equaled 11.5 billion units, The bulk 
of this output, moreover, consisted of heavy- 
menthol, nonfilter Kool cigarettes. By 1963 
menthol cigarette output equaled 88.1 bil- 
lion units, and more than 80 percent of this 
total consisted of light-menthol brands, such 
as Salem, Belair, Alpine, and Newport, which 
had been introduced subsequent to 1955. 

Changes in individual brand preference 
have paralleled the increased popularity of 
filter and menthol-filter cigarettes. Tables 
6 and 7 provide market share and rank data 
for the 30 leading cigarette brands of 1963 
for the entire period 1950 to 1963. As shown 
in tables 6 and 7, all of the six leading brands 
of cigarettes in 1950, except Pall Mall, were 
regular cigarettes. Pall Mall, a king-size 
cigarette, ranked fifth in 1950 and accounted 
for 6.1 percent of the total output. By 1963, 
Pall Mall ranked first and only two of the 
leading six cigarette brands were reguar cig- 
arettes. The latter, Camel and Lucky Strike, 
ranked third and sixth, respectively, Two 
filter brands, Winston and Kent, ranked sec- 
ond and fifth, respectively, and a menthol- 
filter-king cigarette, Salem, ranked fourth, 
By 1963, therefore, leadership among ciga- 
rette brands was no longer held by regular 
cigarettes. 


TABLE 6,—Percentage of total output during each of the years 1950 to 1963 for the 80 leading cigarette brands of 1963 


Pada a ad od 


See footnote at end of table. 


14.3 | 14.6 5 14.0 | 13.7] 13.3 
13.6 | 12.9 . 11.0 | 10.1 9.7 
11.8 | 12.9 . 13.9 | 14.3 14.6 
8.8 8.9 8.4 7.4 6.2 4.4 
7.3 7.4 7.2 8.0 8.2 8.3 
7.1 8.0 8.4 8.9 9.6 | 10.8 
5.4 5.3 5.3 5.2 5.5 6.0 
5.0 5.0 4.9 4.6 4.5 4.7 
3.7 3.6 3.7 4.5 4.7 5.1 
3.1 3.0 3.9 3.1 3.0 3.1 
2.5 2.3 2.2 2.0 1.7 -9 
2.1 2.2 2.5 2.6 2.5 2.5 
2.0 2.0 1.9 1.9 2.0 1.6 
1.9 1.6 1.4 1.2 1.1 

1.7 1.7 1.5 1.1 1.1 -6 
1. 7 2.0 2. 7 3.1 3.6 4.3 


13.3 | 14.3 14.6) 14.1 
9. 8.7 5.8 Br a EEEE, Aia EE 
15.7 | 17.8 | 19.6) 22.0 
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3.7 9 7 1.1 
12.7 | 14.2 15.1] 15.9 
6.4 5.2 3.3 1.8 
4.8 3.7 „I FEDS EGY, GEET (NaS 
5.9 6.0 5.3 4.0 
3.1 3.0 3.3 3.3 
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TABLE 6.—Percentage of total output during each of the years 1950 to 1963 for the 30 leading cigarette brands of 1968—Continued 


Philip Morri 
Brown & Williamson... 
hill orris. 


1958 


1957 


1 R, regular; K, king size; F, filter; and M, menthol. 


Sources: Printers’ Ink, Feb. 14, 1964, pp. 26-27; Dec. 22, 1961, pp. 24-25; Dec. 23, 1960, 


| 
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1 R, regular; K, king size; F, filter; and M, menthol. 


Sources: Printers’ Ink, Feb. 14, 1964, pp. 26-27; Dec. 22, 1961, pp. 24-25; Dee. 23, 1960, 


TABLE 8.—Relative importance during 1963 of 
filter and menthol-filter brands introduced 
after Jan. 1,1952 


Domestic 


Brand 
bution 
All brands, total 100.0 
== 
Filter brands introduced after 
Jan. 1, 1952, total 36. 8 
13.8 
7.3 
5. 3 
5. 0 
2.5 
1. 8 
Od 1.0 
P 0.3 
Menthol-filter brands intro- 
duced after Jan. 1, 1952, total. 79.5 15.8 
44.8 8.8 
13.0 2.6 
9.0 18 
4.8 0.9 
2.3 5 
2.3 .5 
2.0 4 
1.3 3 
2.4 47.4 


1 Included because Marlboro was in effect reintroduced 
after 1952. 
Source: Printers’ Ink, Feb. 14, 1964. 
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n Dec. 25, 1959, 
P: 28; Dee. 30, 1955, p. 13. Fan, 


Also of significance is the fact that, by 
1963, the cigarette market was increasingly 
dominated by filter and menthol-filter brands 
that had been introduced since 1952. As 
indicated by table 8, such brands accounted 
for more than half of total consumption in 
1963. These data indicate the active role 
cigarette manufacturers have played in mar- 
keting filter and menthol-filter cigarettes; 
they tend to negate any inference that a 
spontaneous shift by consumers to filter and 
menthol-filter brands already on the market 
took place. 

The dramatic character of the changes in 
brand preference since 1950 may be more 
fully appreciated if it is recalled that during 
the years prior to 1950, three brands of reg- 
ular cigarettes, Lucky Strike, Camel, and 
Chesterfield, dominated the cigarette market. 
In 1925, 1935, and 1950 these brands had ac- 
counted for 82, 85, and 67.9 percent, re- 
spectively, of total cigarette output. By 1963, 
however, the share of output accounted for 
by the three brands had declined to 20.6 per- 
cent and two of the three brands no longer 
ranked among the top three. (Bureau rept. 
35.) 

8. Cigarette advertising expenditures: As 
noted earlier, advertising expenditure data 
for the leading six cigarette manufacturers 
are available from both trade sources and the 
Internal Revenue Service. As shown in table 
9, Internal Revenue Service data indicate 
that advertising expenditures increased from 
$84.8 million in 1950 to $236.4 million in 1960, 


1958, p. 
p. 36; indó 


u. ib. 1054, 
ureau report, table 44. 5. >. 40. 


or by 178.7 percent. Cumulative totals of 

Internal Revenue Service data for the period 

1950 to 1960 indicate that the six leading 

cigarette manufacturers incurred advertis- 

N expenditures of approximately $1.75 bil- 
on. 

Trade data in table 9 indicate that esti- 
mated expenditures for television, news- 
papers (including Sunday supplements), and 
general magazines increased from $49.1 mil- 
lion in 1952 to $153.9 million in 1962, or by 
213.2 percent. Cumulative totals for the 
period 1952 to 1962 indicate that the six lead- 
ing cigarette manufacturers spent an esti- 
mated $1.2 billion in the included media. 
These totals do not include spot television 
expenditures for the years 1952 to 1955 and 
therefore tend to overstate the increase in 
the three media total for the period 1952 to 
1962. It is estimated, however, that spot 
television expenditures were not of major 
significance to the three media total for 1952. 
Media not included for all of the period 1952 
to 1962 consist principally of radio, outdoor 
advertising, farm and business publications, 
direct mail promotions, point-of-sale ad- 
vertising, premiums, and sample promotions. 
It is estimated, however, that the data shown 
from trade sources in table 9 account for 
more than half of total advertising expendi- 
tures. It should be pointed out that the 
trade data shown consist of estimates based 
upon gross time and space charges, computed 
on a one-time basis; that is, the figures do 
not reflect deductions for cash or frequency 
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discounts. In addition, the figures do not 
include an allowance for preparation costs on 
print media or production costs on broadcast 
media. It is believed, however, that the trade 
data in table 9 are reasonable approxima- 
tions of actual expenditures in the included 
media. 


TABLE 9.—Advertising expenditures of the 6 
leading cigarette manufacturers, 1950-62 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Advertising 
ditures of 
g 


of 6 leading | manufacturing 
Year tte corporations 
manufac- g ternal 
evenue 
Service data) 2 
00 g 
153, 872 s 
150, 630 0 
153, 484 236, 414 
152, 881 232, 634 
137, 276 217, 883 
119, 946 203, 256 
104, 493 177, 197 
71, 515 148, 189 
66, 488 131, 666 
60, 076 121, 455 
49, ¢ 
e 96, 987 
0 84, 814 


1 From table 10 below. Includes advertising expendi- 
tures for network and spot television, general magazines 


and tg ah (including Sunday sections). Spot 
television not included for the period 1952-55. 

Bureau report, p. 3. 

Not available. 


Historical data from trade sources are 
available which indicate trends in media use 
during the period 1952-63. Table 10 pro- 
vides separate data on the advertising ex- 
penditures of the six leading cigarette manu- 
facturers in television, general magazines, 
and newspapers (including Sunday supple- 
ments). It indicates that between 1952 and 
1962, expenditures for network television, 
genera] magazines, and newspapers increased 
respectively by 256, 129, and 45 percent. It 
also indicates that during 1962, combined ex- 
penditures for network and spot television 
accounted for 71 percent of the three media 
total. By 1962, network television advertis- 
ing expenditures were estimated to equal 
$81.9 million, an amount approximately three 
times both spot television or general maga- 
zine expenditures and more than four times 
expenditures for newspaper advertising. 

As described in the Bureau of Economics 


“Data are also available for other media 
but not for all of the years of the period 
1952-62. As described in footnote 1 of 
table 10, published estimates indicate that 
about $19 million was spent by the six cig- 
arette manufacturers for network radio dur- 
ing 1962, and $1.7 million for outdoor ad- 
vertising. If these totals are added to the 
1962 total of $153.9 million appearing in 
table 10, the computed total for the advertis- 
ing expenditures of the six companies would 
be $174.9 million. This total, of course, does 
not include such media as spot radio, direct 
mail, point of sale advertising aids, pre- 
miums, and sampling. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that the computed total of $174.9 mil- 
lion accounts for 65 to 75 percent of total 
advertising expenditures by the six com- 
panies.” (Bureau rept. 29.) 

Comparisons between cigarette consump- 
tion and cigarette advertising expenditures 
indicate that during recent years increases 
in advertising expenditures have considerably 
exceeded increases in cigarette consumption. 
Com; for the period 1950-60 in- 
dicate that total cigarette consumption in- 
creased by 30.5 percent and that per capita 
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consumption of persons 18 years of age and 
older increased by 18.5 percent, but that ad- 
vertising expenditures reported to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service by the six leading 
cigarette manufacturers increased by 178.7 
percent. Similarly, a comparison of cigarette 
consumption data and advertising expendi- 
ture data from trade sources indicates that 
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there was a 25.8-percent increase between 
1956 and 1962 in total domestic cigarette 
consumption, a 16.9-percent increase in per 
capita cigarette consumption, but a 47.3-per- 
cent increase in the advertising expenditures 
of the six leading cigarette manufacturers 
for television, general magazines, and news- 
papers. 


TABLE 10.—Advertising expenditures by leading 6 cigarette manufacturers in selected 
media, 1952-63 


[All figures are in thousands of dollars. Table includes data for R. J. 


nolds, American Tobacco Co., P. Lorillard, 


Brown & Williamson, Philip Morris, and Liggett & Myers} 
Selected ewspapers 
Year media Television Network re General (inelnding 
total! total TV V magazines Sunday 
sections) 
09 125, 322 „253 36, 069 31, 834 6) 
153, 872 109, 105 81, 947 27,158 27.029 17, 788 
150, 630 104, 300 750 20. 550 25, 645 20, 685 
153, 484 100, 260 68, 119 32, 141 3 23, 881 29, 343 
152, 881 , 459 67, 973 24, 486 $21,619 34, 803 
137, 276 88, 592 61, 078 27,514 20, 872 27,812 
119, 946 78, 599 47, 337 31, 262 18, 032 23, 315 
104, 493 66, 864 38, 497 28, 367 14, 965 22, 664 
71, 515 4 40, 240 40, 240 @ 15, 349 15, 926 
4 39, 885 39, 885 0 14, 125 12, 478 
60, 076 132, 554 32, 554 8 12. 15,287 
49, 136 425, 083 25, 083 ? 11, 810 1 


1 Expenditure data in this table consists of gross time and space costs computed at one-time rates. There is no 
deduction for cash or frequency discounts. ‘These totals do not include preparation costs for print media and talent 


and production costs for broadcast media (Printers’ Ink, Se 
Data for network radio and outdoor media are also availa 


1952-62 and for this reason have not been included in the main table. Da 


t. 6, 1963, p. 21). 
Pie b pe 


ut are not available for all of the years of the od 
ta for network radio are available for the 


years 1952-55, and appear below. An estimate for network radio for 1962 was published in Printers’ Ink, Sept. 6, 1963, 
and is also included below. Data for outdoor media for 1958, 1961, and 1962 are also shown below: 


[In thousands of dollars) 


Year 


a Not available. 

2 Not available. 
3 Data for Brown & Williamson’s expenditures in general magazines were not available in published sources but 
have been estimated and included in the 1959 and 1960 totals. 
4 Does not include expenditures for spot television. 


: Printers’ Ink, Oct. 21, 9 2 76 fl., Oct. 31, ae 59 fl., Sept. 1, 1961, p. 368 ff., Sept. 6, 1963, 


Sources 
p. 21 fl.; Bureau report, table 18, p. 28; A 


If the most striking development in ciga- 
rette consumption patterns since 1952 has 
been the increased popularity of filter and 
menthol-filter brands, equally striking has 
been the absolute and relative increase in 
advertising expenditures for filter and men- 
thol-filter cigarettes. Table 11 presents 
data on advertising expenditures in selected 
media. It indicates that the advertising 
expenditure share for filter and menthol cig- 
arettes (primarily menthol-filter) increased 
from 3.7 percent in 1952 to 66.1 percent in 
1962. In absolute terms, expenditures in 
selected media increased from $2.1 million 
in 1952 to $96.5 million in 1962. Since more 
than 95 percent of menthol cigarette out- 
put in 1962 consisted of menthol-filter ciga- 
rettes and since no such cigarettes were 
produced in 1952, it can also be estimated 
that the combined advertising expenditure 
total for filter and menthol-filter cigarettes 
increased from $1.6 million in 1952 to $95.6 
million in 1962 and, on a percentage share 
basis, from 2.8 percent in 1952 to 65.5 per- 
cent in 1962. 

Between 1952 and 1962, filter and menthol 
cigarette consumption increased from 16.7 
billion units in 1952 to 278.8 billion units 
in 1962, or by 261.1 billion units. About 40 
percent of this increase represented a net 
increase in total cigarette consumption. In 


vertising Age, Apr. 6, 


„P. 94, and Apr. 13, 1964, p. 101. 

1952, advertising expenditures in selected 
media for filter cigarettes equaled $1.6 mil- 
lion; by 1962, the total for filter cigarettes 
in selected media equaled $68.4 million. 
This change represents an increase of more 
than 4,000 percent. In 1955, expenditures 
for menthol cigarettes did not exceed $1 
million. By 1962, spending to advertise 
menthol cigarettes, primarily menthol-filter 
cigarettes, exceeded $28 million. The 
change for menthol cigarettes also repre- 
sents an increase of more than 4,000 per- 
cent. 

It cannot be demonstrated that the in- 
tensive advertising of filter and menthol- 
filter cigarettes was exclusively responsible 
for the net increase in total cigarette con- 
sumption of about 100 billion units during 
the years 1952-62 and the gross increase 
in menthol and filter output of 262 billion 
units in that period, but it is highly prob- 
able that advertising contributed signifi- 
cantly to both increases, particularly to the 
increase in filter and menthol-filter con- 
sumption. It is of course true that the 
spending of even millions of dollars will not 
guarantee success for a particular brand or 
insure retention of a market for a given 
type of cigarette. The decline in recent 
years of most brands of regular cigarettes, 
and the conspicuous failure of some filter 
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brands, such as Hit Parade, support this creased share of output accounted for by 


view. No cigarette, however, has been able 
to attain significant sales success without 
heavy promotional expenditures. The in- 
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filter and menthol-filter cigarettes is un- 
doubtedly associated with the mounting evi- 
dence throughout the 1950’s of the health 
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hazards of smoking but there is considerable 
probability that cigarette advertising since 
1952 has significantly contributed to the 
shift to filter and menthol-filter cigarettes. 


TABLE 11.—Cigarette advertising expenditures in selected media by type of cigarette, 1952-62 


[Dollar amounts in thousands} 


Percent distribution 
R King-size Filter Menthol 
cigarettes cigarettes* | cigarettes3 | cigarettes‘ |Expenditures| Regular King-size Filter Menthol 
in selected cigarettes cigarettes? | cigarettes? | cigarettes 4 
media, total? 
$20, 154 $29, 373 434 $28, 025 100 13.8 20.1 46.9 19.2 
20, 736 21, 166 69, 110 32, 244 100 14.5 14.8 48.2 22.5 
21, 929 19, 948 70, 216 31,817 100 15.2 13.9 48.8 22.1 
21, 990 10, 808 77, 183 28, 787 100 14.9 13.4 52.2 19.5 
21, 388 20, 095 69, 280 24, 222 100 15.8 14.9 51.3 17.9 
22, 780 15, 464 66, 097 13, 345 100 19.4 13.1 56.2 11.3 
29, 101 21, 962 46, 738 7,533 100 27.6 20.8 44.4 7.2 
28, 155 21, 486 26, 465 597 100 36.7 28.0 34.5 -8 
39, 041 16, 746 13, 796 874 100 55.4 23.8 19. 6 12 
55, 898 10, 983 4, 662 391 100 77.7 15. 3 6. 5 5 
47, 564 7, 013 1, 603 493 100 83.9 12.4 2.8 9 


1 Data for 1954 to 1962: In the case of brands selling more than 1 type of cigarette 
under a single brand name, it was necessary to allocate expenditures on the basis of 
brand sales by type of cigarette. This method probabl actual 


years, data were not available to make such alloca- 
negligible amounts of bag sara for Chesterfield, Old Gold, 
u : 


nditures for nonregular cigarettes. 
ata for 1952 and 1958. For these 


ing-size cigarettes were in 


t to July 31, 1955. Outdoor advertising e: 
1955. — 5 television expenditures are not included 
Indu 


which in all of the years 1 


y understates the 


e same goare ee amounts of expenditures for Tareyton filter ciga- 


or to 1956. 
brands: Figures in this table do not include expenditures for any brand 
952-62 had sales of less than 1,000,000,000 cigarettes. 


units, except that e 


ex- in which sales equaled 


output. 


cash discounts. 


with a filter, are 


p. 126; Aug. 7, 1961, 
‘Also Bureau report, tab! 


not included are expenditures for any brand which declined in sales below 1,000,000,000 


C. Cigarette advertising: Its audience and 
content 


1. The audience for cigarette advertising: 
The precise degree to which individuals in 
the United States are exposed to cigarette 
advertising cannot be accurately estimated 
from available data. The variety of media 
used by cigarette manufacturers and the 
magnitude of their expenditures indicate, 
however, that cigarette advertising reaches 
virtually all Americans who can either read, 
or understand the spoken word. Cigarettes 
are advertised on both network and spot 
television, on radio, in magazines and news- 
papers, in outdoor media, and by means of 
many types of point-of-sale advertising aids. 
So pervasive is cigarette advertising that it 
is virtually impossible for Americans of al- 
most any age to avoid cigarette advertising. 
For example, the morning radio news broad- 
casts are often preceded or followed by a spot 
announcement for a cigarette brand. Out- 
door billboards, trains, and buses carry ad- 
vertising visible to both children and adults 
on their way to work or school. Restaurants 
and drugstores often have advertising de- 
cals for cigarettes on entrance doors and a 
variety of other display material such as 
wall clocks and change counter mats. Many 
of the daytime and evening television pro- 
grams are sponsored by cigarette manu- 
facturers; and numerous magazines and 
newspapers read by the whole family con- 
tain cigarette advertising. Theater and 
athletic event programs often contain cig- 
arette advertising. 

In subpart B, supra, data were presented 
on advertising expenditures by media. It 
was indicated that during 1963 the six lead- 
ing cigarette manufacturers spent approxi- 
mately $89.3 million for network television 
advertising. These expenditures were greater 
than those for any other media. Appendix 
B of the Bureau of Economics report pre- 
sents audience data for network television 


programs sponsored in whole or in part by 


cigarette manufacturing.” Data in appendix 
B indicate that substantial numbers of per- 
sons of all ages are exposed to cigarette ad- 
vertising. Table 12 contains audience esti- 
mates for persons 18 years of age and older 
for 55 network television p: sponsored 
in whole or in part by cigarette manufac- 
turers. As shown in table 12, 25 of these 
programs had audiences of such persons 
equal 15.0 million or more. The most popu- 
lar program, the “Beverly Hillbillies,” had 
an audience of this age group estimated at 
3.09 million. Bureau of Census data indicate 
that as of November 1, 1963, the resident 
U.S. population 18 years of age and over 
equaled 120.3 million; it may be estimated, 
therefore, that this particular television pro- 
gram reached an audience equal to approxi- 
mately 25 percent of all persons 18 years of 
age and over. It may similarly be calculated 
that each of the 25 programs with an audi- 
ence equal to 15.0 million or more of persons 
18 years of age and older exposed at least 
12 percent of such persons to cigarette ad- 
vertising. The totals shown in table 12 rep- 
resent minimums since programs broadcast 
5 days a week (Monday through Friday) have 
been counted as a single program. In addi- 
tion, it must be emphasized, these data do 
not include spot television advertising. Dur- 
ing 1963, the six leading cigarette manufac- 
turers spent approximately $36.1 million for 
such advertising (Advertising Age, Apr. 13, 
1964, p. 101), an amount equal to 40 percent 
of their expenditures for network television 
advertising. 


These data were compiled from the pub- 
lication United States Television Audience, 
November 1963. The latter, a publication of 
the American Research Bureau, a subsidiary 
of C.E.LR., was made available to the Com- 
mission and is an attachment to Ex. C. Its 
data are based upon a sample survey con- 
ducted by the American Research Bureau 
during the period November 6-19, 1963. 


their sales . 1,000,000, 


p. 


ditures are included for such brands for all years in which 
1,060,000, 000" . clusions, h 

7 „ more. ex o owever, are not 
considered significant because they generally amount to less then 2 percent of 


ears prior to the most recent year 
total 


Basis for data: Figures consist of space and time costs computed on a single-time 
basis, There is no allowance for A gem costs for print media or for talent or 
production costs for broadcast media. There 


is also no deduction for frequency or 


Lp Fp ace henna es * ab wie ie 
mentho! regardless of size and regardless of whether were made 
classified as menthol cigarettes. * * 


Sources: Advertising Age, June 23, 1958, p. 68; July 27, 1959, p. 82; Sept. 19, 1960, 


. 82; J 1 „ 30; 3 „, p. 38. 
Se Sune 25, 962, p. 30; Sept. 2, 1963, p. 38 


TABLE 12.—Network television programs 
sponsored by cigarette manufacturers, dis- 
tributed by size of audience 18 years of 
age and older, Nov. 6-19, 1963 


Selected programs (total) 


Programs with audience 18 years of age 
and older equal to— 


30,000,000 or more 1 
25,000,000 to 29,900,000 0 
20,000,000 to 24,900, 000 5 
15,000,000 to 19,900,000 19 
10,000,000 to 14. 900,000 18 


5,000,000 to 9,900,000- 


TABLE 13.—Network television programs spon- 
sored by cigarette manufacturers distrib- 
uted by size of audience 13 through 17 
years of age, Nov. 6-19, 1963 


Programs with audience of persons 13 
to 17 years of age equal to— 


4,000,000 or more 3 
3,000,000 to 3,900,000___._-_-_._..___. 4 
2,000,000 to 2.900.000 — 16 


1,000,000 to 1.900.000 


Table 13 summarizes audience data for 
persons 13 to 17 years of age (referred to as 
“teens” in app. B). Table 13 indicates 
that 23 of the 55 programs sponsored in whole 
or in part by cigarette manufacturers had 
a teen-age audience in excess of 2.0 million. 
Since Bureau of the Census data indicate 


Sponsorship information was obtained from 
listings in Advertising Age. Tables 12, 13, and 
14 of this report summarize audience data in 


Appendix B. 
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that as of November 1, 1963, the total resi- 
dent U.S. population in ages 13 through 17 
equaled 17.2 million, it may be estimated 
that each of these programs reached an esti- 
mated minimum of about 12 percent of the 
total U.S. population of ages 13 to 17. One 
program, the “Beverly Hillbillies,” had a teen- 
age audience equal to 6.5 million, or almost 
40 percent of such persons. 


Taste 14.—Network television programs 
sponsored by cigarette manufacturers, dis- 
tributed by size of audience 2 to 12 years 
of age, Nov. 6-19, 1963 


of 
Selected programs (total) 55 


Programs with audience 2 to 12 years 
of age equal to— 


10,000,000 or mere 42 1 
7,500,000 to 9,900,000_-.......-.------ 4 
5,000,000 to 7,400,000___-_..----------. 5 


Data in appendix B also indicate that sub- 
stantial numbers of children between 2 and 
12 years of age are exposed to cigarette ad- 
vertising on network television. As shown 
in table 14, 29 of the 55 network television 
programs sponsored by cigarette manufac- 


TARLR 15.—Evening 
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turers had total audiences of children of 
ages 2 to 12 equal to 2.5 million or more. 
On the basis of a census bureau population 
estimate for the age group of 43.7 million, 
this would mean that each of these pro- 
grams reached a minimum of 5 percent of 
the children of such ages. One program, 
“The Beverly Hillbillies,” had an audience 
of children 2 to 12 equal to 12.6 million, or 
about 28.8 percent of the children in the 
United States of that age group. 

Because cigarette advertising is often car- 
ried simultaneously by more than 1 network, 
the totals in tables 12, 13, and 14 understate 
the probable total number of persons ex- 
posed to cigarette advertising during a single 
time period. For example, on Wednesday 
evening between 9 and 10 p.m. (e.s.t.) both 
the CBS and the ABC networks carry pro- 
grams sponsored in whole or in part by ciga- 
rette manufacturers. On the basis of data 
in appendix B, the combined audience dur- 
ing this time period includes an estimated 
45.8 million persons 18 years of age and 
older, 7.9 million persons between 13 and 17 
years of age, and 11.4 million children be- 
tween 2and 12. This equals approximately 
38 percent of the U.S. population of age 18 
and over, 46 percent of the population of 
ages 13 to 17, and 26 percent of the popula- 
tion of ages 2 to 12. 


hour network television programs sponsored by cigarette manufacturers 


distributed by size of audience 13 to 17 years of age, day of week and time period 
[Does not include programs with an audience of less than 1,000,000) 


Day of week and time period i 


Size of audience age 13 to 17 


Total 1,000,000 to | 2,000,000 to | 3,000,000 to | 4,000,000 
1,900,000 2,900,000 3,900,000 or more 
Selected Lp abt —S a 40 15 4 3 
— 4 — 80 Thursd 
y u ay: 
Between 6 and 7:30 p.... pete TON ® (2) 6) 0 
Between 7:30 and 9 pm 15 7 3 1 
Between 9 and 10 pm 7 2 0 2 
Between 10 and 11 p. m 4 (2 ® 09 
Between 6 and 7:30 p.m. 0 ® 8 ¢ 
Between 7:30 and 9 p.m- 3 1 0 
Between 9 and 10 p. m 2 1 8 8 
Pam Denne. 2 1 0 
y: 
Between 6 and 7:30 pm ® @) 8 
Between 7:30 and 9 pm 4 3 
Between 9 and 10 pm. 2 8 1 
Between 10 and 11 pm Seal 1 0 @) 


1 Programs telecast 5 days a week, Monday through Friday, have been included only once and have been tabulated 
in the “Sunday through Thursda: 


Ko group. Pr 
in the earliest applicable time. For example, ‘ 
7:30 to 9 programs. 

2 ts zero. 

Source: Bureau report, appendix B. 


Table 15 provides additional information 
on the teenage audience for cigarette adver- 
tising. It distributes evening-hour programs 
sponsored by cigarette manufacturers by the 
day of the week and time period.“ Table 15 
indicates that the bulk of the evening pro- 
grams sponsored in whole or in part by cig- 
arette manufacturers were scheduled for 
broadcast during time periods ending prior 


“It should be noted that all times specified 
are eastern standard time. This would 
mean that viewing time in the central time 
zone would generally be one hour earlier. 
Hours of television broadcasting in the Pa- 
cific time zone are generally identical to 
those of the eastern time zone. Not in- 
cluded in table 15 are programs with a teen- 
age audience of fewer than 1 million. The 
few programs which are not contained in the 
time intervals specified in stub of the table 
have been included in the earliest applicable 
time period. For example, “Monday Night 
at the Movies,” a program broadcast between 
7:30-9:30 p.m. (e.s.t.), has been included 
with the 7:30 to 9 p.m. programs. 


whi 
onday Night at the Movies“ (7:30 to 9:30) 
Times shown are in eastern standard time. 


extend beyond the time intervals ed are included 


included with the 


to 9. p.m. (e.s.t.). As shown in table 15, 22 
of the 40 evening-hour programs with an 
audience in excess of 1 million persons of 
ages 13 to 17 were telecast prior to 9 p.m. 
An additional 11 programs were telecast be- 
tween 9 and 10 p.m. The balance, or seven 
programs, were telecast between 10 and 11 
pm. It may be noted that the seven pro- 
grams broadcast after 10 p.m. had relatively 
smaller teenage audiences. 

Data for other media would similarly in- 
dicate exposure of teenagers and younger 
children to cigarette advertising. Short of 
the most drastic restrictions on media use, 
there is no way to prevent persons under 21 
or 18 years of age from being exposed to 
cigarette adverstising. Given the fact, found 
by the Surgeon General’s Advisory Commit- 
tee, that “all available knowledge points 
toward the years from the early teens to the 
age of 20 as a significant period during which 
a majority of later smokers began to develop 
the active habit” (ACR 368), the kind of 
advertising to which young persons are ex- 
posed is obviously important. 

2. Themes and appeals in current cig- 
arette advertising which portray the desir- 
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ability of smoking: The Commission has 
examined the large number of representative 
advertisements summarized in the Bureau 
of Economics Report and made a part of the 
record of this proceeding, and other cigarette 
advertising. Our examination of cigarette 
advertising indicates that two elements pre- 
dominate: One, portrayal of the desirability 
of smoking; and two, assurance about the 
safety of cigarettes or relative safety of the 
advertised brand. The basis for the first of 
these conclusions will be described in this 
section; the basis for the second conclusion 
will be described in the following section. 

Fundamental to the question of whether 
the portrayal of the desirability of smoking 
is a dominant element of current advertising 
is the question whether there can be any 
cigarette advertising that does not directly 
or indirectly portray the desirability of 
smoking. Since there is no way to consume 
a cigarette without smoking it, it might be 
argued that all cigarette advertising is, in 
some degree, a portrayal of the desirability 
of smoking. By this reasoning, even pre- 
mium offers such as those now being made 
for Raleigh, Belair, and Alpine cigarettes 
would constitute a portrayal of the desir- 
ability of smoking. These offers, however, 
are not directly related to the experience of 
smoking. Direct portrayal of the desirabil- 
ity of the smoking experience is, in any 
event, sufficiently prevalent that there is no 
need to rely on examples of indirect por- 
trayal in order to demonstrate that por- 
trayal of the desirability of smoking is a 
dominant element in current cigarette ad- 
vertising; i.e., advertising appearing since 
January 1, 1968.4 

The direct portrayal of the desirability of 
smoking is largely accomplished in the fol- 
lowing two ways: (a) By describing the sat- 
isfactions derived from smoking; and (b) 
by associating smoking with individuals, 
groups, or ideas worthy of emulation or 
likely to be emulated. Our view that cur- 
rent cigarette advertising portrays the de- 
sirability of smoking does not imply that 
we doubt that smoking affords pleasure, en- 
joyment, and other satisfactions to many 
individuals. Neither do we doubt that 
smoking is a habit enjoyed by many indi- 
viduals worthy of emulation. However, for 
reasons that will appear, the character of 
current cigarette advertising is relevant to 
the questions involved in this proceeding. 
Sections (a) and (b) which follow describe 
in detail the portrayal in current advertis- 
ing of the desirability of smoking. 

(a) Descriptions in current advertising of 
the satisfactions to be derived from smok- 
ing: A review of current advertising indi- 
cates that virtually every cigarette brand 
makes one or more claims respecting the sat- 
isfactions to be derived from smoking. Ex- 
amples of such claims are reproduced in 
table 16. The Pall Mall slogan, “Pall Mall 
travels pleasure to you,” illustrates the theme 
of pleasure in current cigarette advertising. 
We take it as obvious that when an adver- 
tisement describes a product as affording 
pleasure, the advertisement is portraying the 
desirability of using that product. There is, 
of course, no way to obtain pleasure from a 
Pall Mall without smoking it. Pall Mall is 
not alone in its use of the word “pleasure.” 
Winston offers a cigarette that is “packed for 
pleasure”; Kent promises “more real smoking 
pleasure”; and Camel advertising suggests 
that “Camel time is pleasure time.” 


“As indicated by the advertising sum- 
maries contained in the analysis sheets of 
Appendix A of the Bureau of Economics 
Report, the portrayal of the desirability of 
smoking has consistently been a prominent 
characteristic of cigarette advertising. Ap- 
pendix A contains extensive excerpts from 
the cigarette advertising of the period 1950 
to March 1, 1964, and a limited number of 
excerpts from earlier advertising. 
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Taste 16.—The portrayal in current advertising of the satisfactions to be obtained from smoking 


Excerpts from advertising 


so satisfying, so darn right smokeable. 

Enjoy sa flavor. 
More people find it fun to smoke 
Camel Time is a pleasure time—honest enjo; 


light a Camel cigarette * * *, 
Salem softness refreshes your taste * * *. Salem 


ure, * * Ken 


you smoke Ken 


taste that millions like. 
Smoking is 
tobaccos are blended for adult tastes. 


through the 
u get a lot to se] with a Marlboro. 


tastes 
They satisf 


feel extra coolness in your throat. 


taste when the menthos i in the filter * . 


Pall Mall travels pleasure to you 
Pall Mall's natural mildness is so good to your taste. So smooth, 


inston than an 
cigarette: because Winston tastes good like a cigarette sho 
8 taste. 
* * * You make any moment a little bit brighter the minute you 


isfying 
Ti his is sis the filter Cigarette. Nr s packed for pleasure. 


gives 
rich tobacco taste, smoothed with menthol—softened with fresh 
Kent has the men and the taste to give you more real smoking pleas- 
satisfies best. 


When you light a a cigarette * * © it’s for real — 
And ma Tsay, 7 get more of that satisfying pleasure * Phe when 


a pleasure meant for adults. And Lucky Strike’s fine 
You get more body in the blend, more flavor in the smoke, more taste 
ewes 5 this one from the richer breed of tobaccos * * * 
Today's Chesterfield king * * * pure pleasure all the way * * * 


Viceroy’ s got the taste that’s right........_.......... 
Kool’s menthol magic brightens taste, r refreshing all day through, 


Date 


For fla vor and enjoyment 
you | just can’t beat Pall 3 s natural mildness, It's so good to 


(oe 


u 


Vol. I, p. 139. 


Sept. 23, 1063 
Sept. 27, 1963 


Vol. I. p. 70. 
Vol. I. p. 75. 


Here 18 Aokin ar its 9 best. Just the way smoking should be, 
sal 
Taste hed at at its best. Smoke a Lucky Strike * * the 


February 1964. App. D. 
Vol. I, p. 14. 


August 1963 Vol. I, pp. 81, 82. 


July 1963——— 


May 8, 1964. 5 gh 
Dee. 30, 1063 Vol. I, p. 94. 
Mar. 18, 1068. Vol. I, p. 145, 


Get * the fine tobacco taste that makes Tareyton smokers so | Dec. 11, 1963 Vol. I, p. 109. 
aggressively opal 
Every day more and more people are disco the extra pleasure | Oct. 9, 1906. Vol, I, p. 117. 
A cigarettes * * * Raleighs vo @ real tobeseo 
Parliament lets eames u EDAT AUS true, rich tobacco ſla vor Jan. 22, 1964....... App. D. 
Newport * * refreshing smoke of all. "Newitt bas eee June 28, 1063 Vol. I, p. 184. 
a blend of great- tasting tobaccos. Newport refreshes while you 
smoke, makes the flavor fresher. 
88 gola 8 n alterni Best taste yet in a filter cigarette.......------ Nov. 9, — W Vol. I, p. 121. 
wae ce all outdoors—that’s the pleasure you get in the | October 1908 Vol. I, p. 158. 
N ot taste * Belair. 
What's it like to smoke an Alpine? Well, it’s a many fresh little | Jan, 10, 1963.......| Vol. I, p. 165. 
shines you enjoy. It’s like the breeze t h the 44 at the 
mathe ects the way the air feels at dawn * * * a bright, invig- 
You'll taste the difference, the delicious difference with October 1963......| Vol. I, p. 172. 
ff * * *. Discover for yourself how good good to can 


1 Sources consist of appendix, vol. I, of Bureau of Economics, “A Report on Cigarette Advertising and Output,“ and app. D. 


Taste and flavor are also prominent fea- 
tures of current advertising. Pall Mall re- 
minds smokers that, “it’s so good to your 
taste.” Camel promises “clean cut taste,” 
and Kent is claimed to have “a taste to give 
you more real smoking pleasure.” Filter 
cigarettes, such as Marlboro and Viceroy, 
emphasize “richer flavor” and “the taste 
that’s right” respectively. Dual filter Tarey- 
ton is claimed to have “a fine tobacco taste 
that makes Tareyton smokers so aggressively 
loyal,” and Parliament is claimed to be a 
cigarette that “lets you enjoy true, rich to- 
bacco flavor.” 

Menthol cigarette advertising is notable 
for its stress on “refreshment.” Salem, for 
example, claims that “Salem softness re- 
freshes your taste,” while Kool claims that 
its menthol magic is refreshing all day 
through. Another menthol cigarette, New- 
port, promises “the most refreshing smoke 
of all.” 

As is evident from the above-quoted ex- 
amples from regular, king, filter, and menthol 
cigarette advertising, and from other ex- 
amples in table 16, current cigarette adver- 
tising is replete with descriptions of the 
satisfactions to be derived from smoking. 
These descriptions are both explicit and 
varied. Their constant repetition in adver- 
tising which reaches vast numbers of Ameri- 
cans of all ages must be viewed as sig- 
nificantly contributing to the portrayal of 
the desirability of smoking. 

(b) Association of smoking with ideas, in- 
dividuals, and groups worthy of emulation 
or likely to be emulated: If a pervasive fea- 
ture of current cigarette advertising is de- 


scription of that satisfactions to be derived 
from smoking, an equally important aspect 
of current advertising is the association of 
smoking with individuals, groups, and ideas 
worthy of emulation or likely to be emulated, 
Our review of current advertising indicates 
that such associations are characteristic of 
the advertising of virtually every significant 
brand of cigarettes. For example, current 
advertising prominently associates smoking 
with romance, fun, and recreational activi- 
ties; it features endorsements by actors, 
singers, military personnel, and individuals 
engaged in occupations such as boat design- 
ing and real estate development, Current 
advertising makes extensive use of young 
and attractive male and female models; and 
it urges smokers to follow the lead of know- 
ing persons who prefer a particular brand. 
Even if all advertisements which depict cou- 
ples in romantic surroundings enjoying the 
pleasures of cigarette smoking do not neces- 
sarily imply that smoking is essential to ro- 
mance and good looks, such advertising 
plainly suggests that cigarette smoking is a 
desirable, attractive, and rewarding activity. 

Associations in current advertising be- 
tween smoking and individuals and ideas 
worthy of emulation or likely to be emulated 
are numerous and varied. Examples of such 
associations are described below in detail 
for the principal brands. 

Pall Mall, sales rank in 1963: 1: Recent 
Pall Mall advertising associates smoking with 
glamour or romance by the use of attractive 
female models (see Bureau report, Appendix, 
vol. I, pp. 35, 38, 39, 41). The smoking of 
Pall Mall cigarettes is also depicted in a 


convivial situation in which six 
engaged in group singing (vol. I, p. 40). 

Camel, sales rank in 1963: 2: Recent Camel 
advertising has contained endorsements by 
individuals described as follows: (1) Bill 
Bunton, underwater research specialist, ex- 
pert scuba diver, Camel smoker (vol. I, p. 4); 
(2) Russell Youngblood, Balloon Club of 
America, jet pilot, captain, U.S. Air Force, 
“He’d walk a mile for a Camel” (vol. I, p. 5); 
and (3) Ray Buckner, chief petty officer, 
polar navigation specialist, U.S. Coast Guard 
(vol. I, p. 8). 

Winston, sales rank in 1963: 3: Recent 
Winston television advertising has depicted 
couples at a hobby shop and a golf driving 
range. In another television commercial, a 
couple is depicted having fun in the snow 
with a small boy. (See App. D, infra.) 

Salem, sales rank in 1963: 4: Salem adver- 
tising portrays young couples in a variety of 
romantic, outdoor settings (vol. I, pp. 138, 
139, and 141). 

Kent, sales rank in 1963: 5: Kent advertis- 
ing depicts the smoking of Kent cigarettes in 
both romantic and sophisticated-romantic 
situations. The advertising also portrays 
widespread use of Kent cigarettes by individ- 
uals in a variety of occupations (vol. I, pp. 
74, 75, and 77). 

L. & M., sales rank in 1963: 7: Recent 
L. & M. advertising associates the smoking 
of L. & M. with “good times.” A magazine 
illustration similarly depicts hunters enjoy- 
ing L.& M. “When a cigarette means a lot” 
(vol. I, pp. 80, 81). 

Marlboro, sales rank in 1963: 8: Marlboro 
advertising is currently most notable for its 
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association of Marlboro with a rather heroic 
conception of the cowboy. (See app. 
D, infra.) Marlboro advertising has also 
featured romantic settings, as illustrated by 
the following excerpt from a television script: 

“1. Open on downshot of a convertible in 
beautiful big tree country. At night, with 
full moon. 

“2. Cut to shot taken through the wind- 
shield of the car as it speeds down a country 
lane lined with trees. 

* * * * . 

“5. Dissolve to downshot of car as it pulls 
off road at edge of woods. We see Julie [Lon- 
don] and her escort in a beautiful sports 
convertible” (vol. I, p.91). 

Chesterfield (regular and king size), sales 
rank in 1963: 9: Recent Chesterfield adver- 
tising has depicted male Chesterfield smokers 
engaged in such activities as mountain 
climbing, dune buggy racing, and bicycle 
racing (vol. I, pp. 53, 54, 58). In these 
advertisements, a romantic element was also 
present. Chesterfield advertising has also 
featured personal endorsements by the actor, 
Gary Merrill, and by persons engaged in such 
occupations as costume design, real estate de- 
velopment, and boat design (vol. I, pp. 
53, 54, 55, 58; also app. D. infra). 

Viceroy, sales rank in 1963: 10: Recent 
Viceroy advertising has depicted couples 
smoking Viceroy cigarettes at a football game 
and a ski lodge (vol. I, pp. 93, 94). Vice- 
roy television advertising has also featured 
skits such as the following: 

“1. Owner of dude ranch is offered Viceroy 
cigarette by female guest. He explains that 
he subsequently adopted the cigarette and 
married the girl. (App. D. infra.) 

“2. A man buying flowers for his wife on 
the occasion of their wedding anniversary 
describes his adoption of Viceroy cigarettes 
as a result of the florist’s suggestion” [vol. 
I, p. 96]. 

3. Themes and appeals in the current ad- 
vertising of filter and menthol-filter ciga- 
rettes which tend to allay anxiety about the 
dangers of smoking: Our examination of 
current advertising indicates that themes 
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and appeals which allay anxiety about the 
dangers of smoking are most common in the 
advertising for filter and menthol-filter 
cigarettes. During 1963, filter and menthol- 
filter cigarettes respectively accounted for 
43 and 15.8 percent of total consumption. 
Their combined share exceeded 58 percent 
of total consumption. The advertising dis- 
cussed in this section, therefore, relates to 
types of cigarettes accounting for more than 
half of total 1963 consumption. In the 18 
months since January 1, 1963, filter cigarette 
advertising has displayed divergent trends. 
The purpose of this section is to review the 
principal types of themes and appeals uti- 
lized in recent filter advertising, which have 
a tendency to allay the anxiety that might 
be felt by many in the advertising audience 
concerning the health hazards of cigarette 
smoking. 

Any consideration of the advertising for 
filter cigarettes needs to be placed in the 
context of the history of filter cigarettes. 
Although the first of the filter cigarettes, 
Parliament, had been introduced as early as 
1931, it was not until 1952 that the first of 
the “modern” filter cigarettes, Kent, was in- 
troduced, and it was not until after the evi- 
dence of the health hazards of cigarette 
smoking first became substantial and well- 
publicized in the early 1950’s that sales of 
filter cigarettes increased. For example, in 
1952, filter cigarettes accounted for approxi- 
mately 1.3 percent of total output. In 1953, 
their share had increased to 3.2 percent. But 
in the following year, their share more than 
tripled and they accounted for 10.1 percent 
of total cigarette output. The substantial 
increase in filter cigarette consumption has 
strikingly paralleled the increasing concern 
over the health hazards of smoking. 

Over the years, the themes and appeals 
used to promote filter cigarettes have varied 
in explicitness. Since the early 1950's, how- 
ever, virtually no filter cigarette advertising 
has been free of assertions which seem in- 
tended to allay anxieties about the danger 
of smoking. Excerpts from filter advertis- 
ing during the years 1957 to 1959 appear in 
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table 17. These excerpts are representative 
of the “tar derby” era, and they suggest, in 
conjunction with the parallel, noted above, 
between filter consumption and concern with 
the hazards of smoking, that the mere addi- 
tion of a filter to a cigarette is, in and of 
itself, some kind of claim or assurance re- 
lating to the health aspects of smoking. The 
purpose of the discussion which follows is 
to describe the ways in which current themes 
and appeals relating to filter cigarettes pro- 
vide additional assurance about the health 
or safety of smoking cigarettes or the par- 
ticular brand being advertised. 

(a) Winston advertising: Current filter 
advertising considerably varies in the ex- 
plicitness of, and the emphasis given to, 
themes and appeals which appear designed 
to allay anxiety about the dangers of smok- 
ing. Recent advertising for Winston illus- 
trates some of this variation. This brand, 
it should be noted, has been the leading 
filter cigarette since 1955, and has ranked 
second among all brands since 1962. Much 
Winston advertising reminds the viewer or 
reader that Winston has a “pure white mod- 
ern filter” and that Winston is “America’s 
best-selling filter cigarette.” (See, e.g., Bu- 
reau report, Appendix, vol. 1, pp. 64-66, 68.) 
The phrase “modern filter,” of course, says 
nothing explicitly about the efficacy of the 
filter; it could imply to many people, how- 
ever, that the Winston filter is sufficiently 
“modern” to cope with any dangerous prop- 
erties in cigarette smoke. The reasonable- 
ness of this interpretation is supported by 
the fact that most Winston advertisements 
do not anywhere explicitly state the purpose 
of the filter. Unlike so-called flavor-filter 
advertising, Winston advertisements do not 
claim that the filter is particularly useful in 
improving flavor. Indeed, a notable feature 
of Winston advertising is the stress on “filter 
blend,” that is, “tobaccos specially selected 
and specially processed for filter smoking.” 
An implication of these statements is that 
Winston provides good taste despite the in- 
clusion of a filter that is modern,“ i.e. 
effective. 


TABLE 17.— Examples of filter claims in advertising during the years 1957 to 1959 


The man who thinks for himself knows—only Viceroy has a thinking man’s filter—a smoking man’s taste. 
Only Viceroy has it. The best filter of its kind ever developed. Does the finest filtering job in the world—for the 
2 But be puff today’s L & M gives you less tars and more taste. 
L&M’s patented filtering process electrostatically 2 extra filtering fibers crosswise to the stream of smoke 


bi today’s L&M to give you—puff by puff—less tars in the smoke than ever before. 
arlboro—22 percent less tars, 34 percent less nicotine 


ena 
Today's 


The Marlboro filter. Cellulose acetate is a modern effective filter material for cigarettes. This unretouched photo 
shows the cellulose acetate in just 1 Marlboro exclusive selectrate filter. 
Of all leading filter cigarettes—you get less tar and 


filter. 
It makes good sense to smoke Kent—and good smoking, too 


Old Gold filters.....| What’s the most important single thing you smoke for? It's for the pleasure of good tobacco taste, isn’t it? That's 
ing such a hit with so many thousands of smokers every day. B. 
new spin filter does more than reduce tar and nicotine—it actually improves smoking taste. 

According to a new and superior method of testing for filtration—that cigarette is Hit 


tte in the world that meets the standards of United States Testing Co. New Hi-Fi Parliament. 
,000 traps—the most effective filtering material, millimeter for millimeter in a cigarette tod: 
other popular filter cigarette delivers less nicotine and tar. Proved 


Kent filters best. 


why Old Gold’s new spin filter is m 


Only 1 cigarette can filter best. 
a 


Proved: Over 


Excerpts from advertising 


Only Viceroy gives you filter power of 20,000 filters. 


nicotine in Kent. New exclusive micronite 


Date Source ! 
PRP, See eaters ee. October 1957. Vol. III, 
p. 73. 
. Feb. 2, 1959. Vol. ae 
Dee. 21, 1959....| Vol. MT, 
1 III. 
97. 


Jan. 28, 1959. 
ecause this 


July 14, 1988 


Feb. 24, 1958. 
ay. No p. 182 


: No other filter prevents leakage of tar and nico- 


tine from filter to mouth. Only Parliament’s filter is recessed, set deep down inside the mouthpiece where your lips 
can’t touch it. Proved: New hi-fi filter—with exclusive recessed design—offers you the most complete filtering 


action in cigarette history. All the abome filtering findings are certified true by the 


leading independent research la 
and that is the truth. 


comb filter. 
The air-conditioned 


..-| Unless you change to new Life—your filter cigarette no longer filters best. New Life with millecel filter filters best by 
far. Absorbs far more tar and nicotine that any other filter. 
Ha . Duke is king-sized in the filter, too, where it matters most see? So, it’s lowest in tar of all leading low- 


Tars and nicotine go down, down, down. In Spring, tars and nicotine are low, low, low—for three reasons: 1. New 

process of “‘air-conditioning”—for more complete combustion and burning. 2. Has extra filter action in the honey- 
3. A al blend of low tar and nicotine tobaccos. 
tte is lowest in tars, lowest in nicotine, lightest in menthol all menthol eigarettes 


nited States Testing Co., world’s 
es. 
Announcing new “soft smoke” King Sano. Reduces nicotine 50 percent—cuts tar 26 percent below any other cigarette— 


1 Advertisements are contained in appendix vol. III of Bureau of Economies, A Report on Cigarette Advertising and Output.” 
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Winston adv in February of 1964 
took a considerably more explicit stand on 
the merits of its filter. (App.D,infra.) The 
advertisement first points out that There 
is no need to shout. Winston speaks for it- 
self. It is America’s largest selling filter 
cigarette, by far.” The advertisement then 
goes on to ask, “What does Winston have that 
makes it a leader?” The advertisement at- 
tributes the success of Winston to three fac- 
tors: One, a pure white, modern filter; two, 
filter blend; and three, the fact that Winston 
has flavor—the best there is. The advertise- 
ment then asks, “Li you are thinking of 
changing to a filter cigarette, consider this: 
People who know and enjoy filter smoking 
make Winston their overwhelming choice.” 
It appears that the advertisement, taken as a 
whole, implies that Winston is a safe ciga- 
rette, or at least safer than its less popular 
competitors. First, the advertisement ini- 
tially emphasizes a pure white, modern filter; 
this in itself seems to promise some health 
protection—else what significance has “pure,” 
“white,” or “modern”? Second, the adver- 
tisement’s open-ended question, “If you are 
thinking of changing to a filter cigarette,” 
further serves to bring to mind the health 
issue since a major reason for switching to 
filter cigarettes is, evidently, to minimize the 
health hazards in smoking. Third, the ad- 
vertisement’s statement that those “who 
know * * * filter smoking make Winston 
their overwhelming choice,” is in effect a 
claim that among persons knowledgeable 
about the health hazards of smoking and 
about the merits of all brands of filter cig- 
arettes, Winston cigarettes are preferred to 
all others. 

(b) Lark advertising: The Winston adver- 
tisement previously discussed represents a 
middle ground in filter and menthol-filter 
cigarette advertising. Both less and more 
explicit claims respecting the health or safety 
of cigarette smoking are to be found in filter 
and menthol-filter advertising. For example, 
the back of the Lark package contains the 
following information: “Lark contains two 
modern outer filters plus an inner filter of 
charcoal granules—a basic material science 
uses to purify air.” “These granules, not only 
activated but specially fortified, filter smoke 
selectively to make Lark’s fine tobaccos taste 
richly rewarding yet uncommonly smooth.” 
(Bureau report, appendix, vol. I, p. 133.) 
Despite the inclusion of a taste claim, these 
statements are subject to the interpretation 
that the purpose of including a filter of 
charcoal granules in the Lark cigarette is to 
purify the smoke and provide a safe cigarette. 
The Lark package also describes its filter as 
“unique in cigarette filtration.” This usage 
of the word “unique” carries with it the im- 
plication that Lark is superior to any other 
cigarette in the capacity of its filter to pro- 
vide a safe cigarette. 

(c) Marlboro and Viceroy advertising: 
So-called flavor filter advertising is illus- 
trated by recent Marlboro advertising, which 
contains statements such as “It comes to 
you plenty mild, too—through the exclusive 
selectrate filter” (Bureau Report, appen- 
dix, vol. I, p. 84), and “good flavor smoothed 
by the exclusive selectrate filter.” (App. D, 
infra. These statements do not state that 
Marlboro cigarettes possess a filter capable 
of selecting out hazardous substances from 
cigarette smoke or that the filter, by virtue 
of its exclusiveness, makes Marlboro a ciga- 
rette safer than any other. Because of pub- 
lic concern about the health hazards of 
smoking, however, just such misinterpreta- 
tions are extremely likely. 

Viceroy advertising combines elements in 
Winston and Marlboro advertising. Its ad- 
vertising claims that “Viceroy’s got the 
deep-weave filter * * * and the taste that’s 
right.” (Bureau report, appendix, vol. I, 
p. 95.) The syntax of this statement as- 
sociates taste and filter but implies a sepa- 
rate usefulness to the filter apart from its 
ability, claimed elsewhere, to provide the 
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taste that’s right. The advertisement also 
suggests that Viceroy is superior to the 
other leading filter cigarettes because of its 
deep-weave filter and the taste that’s right. 
The wording of this advertisement conveys 
the impression that Viceroy is superior to 
any other filter cigarette in safety and that 
the “deep-weave filter,” because of the depth 
of its weave, is capable of barring entry into 
the mouth of the harmful ingredients of 
cigarette smoke. 

(d) Dual-filter Tareyton advertising: One 
of the problems encountered in an analysis 
of current cigarette advertising is how to 
evaluate themes and appeals which, when 
literally interpreted, do not state that smok- 
ing is safe, but which nevertheless contain 
such an implication. For example, dual- 
filter Tareyton advertising explains that 
“the white filter gives you the clean taste” 
and “the charcoal filter gives you the smooth 
taste.” (Bureau report, appendix, vol. I, 
p. 103.) If it were established that smok- 
ing involved no hazards to health, the ad- 
jectives, clean and smooth, might be ac- 
cepted as descriptions of the intrinsic prop- 
erties of the smoke. However, in the context 
of the tar and nicotine reduction claims 
made for filter cigarettes in the “tar derby” 
era and in the context of current medical 
knowledge and public concern for the health 
hazards of smoking, the adjectives, clean 
and smooth, when used to describe a filter 
cigarette, may imply to a cigarette smoker 
that because the advertised cigarette’s smoke 
is neither unclean nor rough it is, there- 
fore, free of hazards. This is particularly 
likely because. as mentioned earlier, the ad- 
dition of a filter to a cigarette in and of 
itself may promise some reduction of health 
hazards to many consumers, Virtually any 
adjective, therefore, which ascribes im- 
provement in the cigarette smoke to a filter 
may carry the implication that the ciga- 
rette is not a hazard to health or is less of a 
hazard to health than other brands or types 
of cigarettes. 

(e) Parliament advertising; Parliament ad- 
vertising provides a particularly good example 
of the combination of safety claims, flayor- 
filter claims, and what might be called the 
residuum of safety claims from earlier years. 
Typical Parliament television advertisements 
of early 1964 have portrayed such scenes as 
two men watching a girl water skiing, and 
a couple on a sailing yacht. The advertise- 
ments ask the question, “If you like things 
neat and clean—you will like Parliament.” 
The advertisements then explain that “to- 
bacco tastes best when the filter’s recessed. 
Smoke neat—smoke clean—smoke Parlia- 
ment. Parliament lets you enjoy true, rich, 
tobacco flavor because the filter’s recessed a 
neat, clean, quarter inch away. That’s Par- 
liament’s extra margin. Neat, clean smok- 
ing, and plenty of flavor too.” (App. D, infra.) 

The words “neat and clean” constitute the 
central message of this advertising. Both 
advertisements, in fact, include the words 
“neat and clean” in their titles. One ad- 
vertisement it entitled “Water Skiing—Neat, 
Clean”; the other is entitled “Neat, Clean 
Jacket.” These recent Parliament advertise- 
ments also contain a flavor-filter claim which 
includes the words “neat and clean”: 
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“Parliament lets you enjoy true, rich, tobacco 
flavor because the filter’s recessed a neat, 
clean, quarter inch away.” At an earlier 
point, however, each advertisement contains 
the phrase “Smoke neat—smoke clean.” This 
phrase conveys the implication that the 
smoke of a Parliament cigarette is neat and 
clean and, therefore, not a hazard to health. 

Other claims frequently made in current 
Parliament advertising relate to its recessed 
filter and extra margin. These are contained 
in the following statements: “Parliament lets 
you enjoy true, rich, tobacco flavor because 
the filter’s recessed a neat, clean, quarter inch 
away. That’s Parliament’s extra margin.” 
These statements might be viewed as simply 
a description of the recessed filter, but in 
view of earlier Parliament advertising it 
would appear that promises of safety are in- 
herent in any Parliament claim relating to a 
recessed filter and extra margin. During 
1958, as shown in table 17, supra, a different 
explanation was made by Parliament of the 
benefits of a recessed filter: “Proved: No 
other filter prevents leakage of tar and nico- 
tine from filter to mouth. Only Parliament’s 
filter is recessed, set deep down inside the 
mouthpiece where you lips can’t touch it.” 

Prior to 1964, a different explanation was 
also offered by Parliament of the phrase 
“extra margin.” In 1963, for example, Par- 
liament cigarettes were advertised in tele- 
vision commercials entitled “Parachute” and 
“Hockey Headguard.” (Bureau Report, Ap- 
pendix, vol. I, pp. 112,115.) The “Parachute” 
advertisement. began as follows: “Picture— 
Open on closeups of parachute jumper as he 
clings to the side of the plane, ready to jump. 
Cut as he lets go and falls away from the 
plane in spread-eagle position. Cut to jump- 
er as he maneuvers his body toward the tar- 
get on the ground. He pulls his ripcord to 
release his parachute. Cut to closeup of 
parachute as it billows open. Wipe to jumper 
on the ground as he gathers in the lines of 
his chute. Cut to him as he pats his emer- 
gency chute which is still packed and slung 
on his chest. An announcer then observes 
“this man knows the value of an extra mar- 
gin—in the extra chute he carries—in the 
cigarette he smokes.” The advertisement 
then goes on to explain that “every Parlia- 
ment gives you—extra margin: extra mar- 
gin—because—Parliament puts the filter 
where it does you the most good—recessed a 
neat, clean quarter inch away—extra mar- 
gin—because—tobacco tastes best when the 
filter is recessed.” This advertisement con- 
veys the impression that Parliament provides 
the cigarette smoker with an extra safety 
margin. Although Parliament advertising no 
longer provides such dramatic illustration 
of the value of extra margin, the phrase 
“extra margin” may still imply that Parlia- 
ment is a safe cigarette, particularly to those 
who may recall the earlier advertising and 
who may in their minds insert the word 
“safety” between the words “extra” and 
“margin.” 

(f) Menthol-filter advertising: Advertising 
for menthol-filter cigarettes, as might be ex- 
pected, contains a number of appeals iden- 
tical to those characteristic of filter advertis- 
ing. Table 18 contains examples of such ap- 
peals. As shown in that table, Salem, Kool, 


TABLE 18.—Filter claims in menthol—Filier advertising 


Brand Excerpt from advertising Date Source 
Daerr... becasue Noy, 8, 1963 Vol. I. p. 139. 
Pure white filter Mar. 15, 1963. -| Vol. I. p. 146. 
-| Only Newport has a fine white filter 28, 1963 Vol. I, p. 154. 
Montclair gives you activated charcoal in a unique | November, December | Vol. I, p. 170. 
compound filter. 1963. 
Only Montclair filters in freshness—filters in flavor 
the whole smoke tironai 
D Ney team of filters back to back. Filter No, 1 1968 ———— Vol. I, p. 175. 
is fortified with pecton. Actually controls mois- 
ture to freshen the flavor with every puff. Filter 
No. 2 keeps Paxton’s rich flavor good and mild. 
onu Spring’s longer filter smooths the taste Oct. 16, 1963. Vol. I, p. 183. 
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and Newport cigarettes are each described as 
having white filters; Spring, however, is ad- 
vertised as provided with a larger filter and 
Paxton with a team of filters. Finally, Mont- 
clair cigarettes are described as having a 
unique compound filter of activated char- 
coal. 

Menthol-filter advertising also presents 
appeals based upon the specific menthol 
properties of these cigarettes. Some of 
these appeals seem intended to convert cig- 
arettes into a “refreshment,” and to trans- 
port the smoker into a world so well insu- 
lated from any suggestion of health hazards 
that the effect is to assure the smoker that 
smoking is safe. 

Advertising for Salem cigarettes, the lead- 
ing menthol-filter brand and the fourth- 
ranked brand among all brands, is illustra- 
tive of important characteristics of current 
menthol-filter advertising. Salem cigarette 
advertising is most notable for its portrayal 
of couples in romantic, outdoor settings. 
(Bureau Report, Appendix, vol. 1, pp. 137- 
42.) Both the settings and the models are 
attractive. Both reader and viewer of Sa- 
lem advertising are invited to “step into the 
wonderful world of Salem cigarettes.” A 
television commercial explains that “there 
is a wonderful world of softness” and a 
“wonderful world of freshness” which is the 
world of Salem cigarettes. Such advertis- 
ing may be viewed as relating exclusively to 
the intrinsic properties of Salem cigarettes. 
Such advertising, however, also has the ef- 
fect of creating for Salem cigarettes a world 
in which it is impossible to conceive of 
health hazards having any role. 

Kool, one of the earliest of the menthol 
brands and one which has been marketed 
for more than 30 years, now ranks second 
among the menthol filters. Kool, however, 
unlike light-menthol Salem and other 
newer brands of menthol cigarettes such as 
Newport, Belair and Alpine, is a heavy-men- 
thol cigarette. In addition, Kool is manu- 
factured both with and without a filter, al- 
though filter output now constitutes more 
than 75 percent of total Kool output. Ad- 
vertising for Kool reflects its heavy-menthol 
properties. For example, Kool is proposed 
as the cigarette for the man who has smoked 
so many cigarettes during the day that he 
no longer is interested in cigarettes be- 
cause, They do not taste like much.” (Id., 
Appendix, vol. I, p. 148). This appeal comes 
close to attributing therapeutic qualities to 
Kool cigarettes, insofar as Kool cigarettes 
are claimed to be capable of restoring one’s 
physical ability to enjoy smoking. Kool ad- 
vertising also contains appeals similar to 
those used by light-menthol brands. A 
Kool jingle claims that “Kool’s menthol 
magic brightens taste, refreshing all day 
through.” (Id., Appendix, vol. 1, p. 145.) 

Newport cigarette advertising, like Salem 
cigarette advertising, relies heavily on the 
portrayal of romantic outdoor situations (id., 
appendix, vol. I, pp. 154-156). Newport ad- 
vertisements, for example, portray young 
couples having fun in or near the water. 
One television commercial is entitled “Walk- 
ing in Surf”; another, “Man on Raft.” 
These advertisements, like the earlier de- 
scribed Salem advertisements, depict smok- 
ing in an essentially pure environment, in 
a world effectively insulated from health 
hazards. Such advertising has a tendency 
to assure smokers that there is no hazard to 
health in smoking the advertised brand. 

Advertising for Belair cigarettes, the third- 
ranking brand of light-menthol cigarettes, 
emphasizes: “clean and fresh as all out- 
doors—that’s the pleasure you get in the 
clean fresh taste of Belair” (id., appendix, vol. 
I, p. 158). A careful reading of this lan- 
guage indicates, of course, that the phrase 
“clean and fresh as all outdoors” is literally 
a description of the pleasure derived from 
smoking Belair rather than a description of 
the cigarette smoke itself. (The latter would 
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obviously mean that the smoking of Belair 
cigarettes is completely safe.) The net im- 
pression of Belair advertising is such, how- 
ever, that it is quite likely that the state- 
ment will be understood as a claim that 
the smoke of Belair cigarettes is, indeed, 
“clean and fresh as all outdoors.” Belair 
advertising, like that earlier described for 
Salem cigarettes, portrays couples in out- 
door, romantic settings which are in fact 
“clean and fresh.” The world of Belair cig- 
arettes is thereby so far removed from health 
hazards that the advertising suggests that 
smoking Belair cigarettes cannot be a haz- 
ard to health. 

Alpine, the fourth-ranking brand among 
light-menthol cigarettes, makes the follow- 
ing appeal: What's it like to smoke an Al- 
pine? Well, it’s like many fresh, little things 
you enjoy. It’s like the breeze through the 
willows at the water’s edge or the way the 
air feels at dawn. That’s what it’s like to 
smoke an Alpine.” (Id., Appendix, vol. I, 
p. 165.) such as this, when com- 
bined with the portrayal of male and 
female models in outdoor settings of appro- 
priate beauty, carriers with it the implica- 
tion that the smoke of an Alpine cigarette 
is as safe as exceptionally pure air at dawn. 
Alpine advertising also claims that “Alpine 
is completely different from the sort of smok- 
ing you may be used to. A bright, invigo- 
rating taste, pack after pack.” The claim 
that Alpine taste is invigorating is not very 
far, in its net impression, from the claim 
that smoking (or smoking Alpine) is in- 
vigorating. Montclair, another brand of 
light-menthol cigarettes, makes the claim 

that “Only Montclair filters in freshness, 
filters in flavor the whole smoke through.” 
(Id., appendix, vol. I, p. 169.) 

4. The impact of cigarette advertising on 
youth: During 1963 Marlboro cigarettes pre- 
sented an advertisement in college newspa- 
pers which consisted of a column written by 
the humorist, Max Shulman. (Bureau re- 
port, appendix, vol. I, p. 85). The Philip 
Morris Co. conducted a contest for college 
students in which prizes could be won by 
saving empty packages of Marlboro, Parlia- 
ment, Alpine, Philip Morris and Paxton cig- 
arettes. Other brands have also extensively 
advertised in college newspapers and have en- 
gaged student representatives to give out 
samples and otherwise promote cigarettes. 
It was reported in Changing Times, Decem- 
ber 1962, p. 34, that cigarette companies ac- 
counted for 40 percent of the national adver- 
tising appearing in college periodicals and 
that students hired as campus representa- 
tives to pass out free cigarette samples and 
organize contests were paid about $50 per 
month. 

Endorsements by athletes have been a 
prominent part of the advertising of several 
cigarette brands. Camel advertising, for ex- 
ample, has featured a personal endorsement 
by the New York Yankee star Roger Maris. 
(Bureau Report, Appendix, vol, II, p. 3.) 
The text of the advertisement explained that 
“These hands rewrote the records with a 
baseball bat. They are the hands of Roger 
Maris—the man who hit 61 home runs in 61. 
Roger smokes Camels. He likes em. Gets 
real enjoyment every time he lights up!” 
Lucky Strike advertising has featured the 
New York Giant football player, Frank Gif- 
ford. (Id., appendix, vol. II, p. 12.) A Lucky 
Strike advertisement showed a picture of 
Frank Gifford in action in 1957 and explained 
that in 1957 “the young New York Giant 
halfback was already a top star—and a Lucky 
Strike smoker.” The advertisement also 
showed Frank Gifford today (1962) and com- 
mented that “now one of pro football’s all- 
time greats, Frank’s still a satisfied Lucky 
smoker.” This advertisement at the very 
least implied that there was nothing incon- 
sistent between smoking Lucky Strike for 5 
years and becoming one of pro football's all- 
time grea 
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Cigarette companies have also sponsored 
numerous sports broadcasts and telecasts. 
Marlboro, during 1962, for example, spon- 
sored National Football League television 
broadcasts. Its advertising featured an en- 
dorsement by Paul Hornung, Green Bay 
Packers halfback and 1961 National Football 
League Player of the Year. (Bureau report, 
appendix, vol. II, p. 106.) Baseball players 
have similarly been featured in cigarette ad- 
vertising. 

It may also be noted that during earlier 
years, some cigarette advertising made use 
of youthful models. During 1957, for exam- 
ple, Winston ran an advertisement which de- 
picted a college professor correcting a stu- 
dent couple in their use of the slogan, “Win- 
ston tastes good like a cigarette should” 
(Bureau report, appendix, vol. ITI, p. 55). 
Other advertisements during 1957 to 1959 
also had male and female models quite young 
in appearance. (See, for example, id., ap- 
pendix, vol. IIT, pp. 55, 105, 124, 187.) A 
student motif was also made use of by 
Spring cigarettes during late 1959. An ad- 
vertisement for Spring stated that “Spring 
arrives on campus—all over America. Green, 
blue, and white will be prominent colors on 
every campus this fall, regardless of the col- 
lege colors. Because returning students are 
smoking Spring cigarettes, in the white pack 
with blue and green stripes” (id., appendix, 
vol. III, p. 250). 


D. The effects of cigarette advertising 


1, Cigarette consumption and advertis- 
ing—a summary: As described in the Bu- 
reau of Economics’ Report, “During the 50 
years since 1913, per capita consumption of 
cigarettes has increased from 164 cigarettes 
per year in 1913 to approximately 4,000 per 
year in 1963. During this same period, total 
domestic consumption has increased from 
an estimated 16 billion units to 509 billion 
units. In 1913, cigarettes accounted for 8.7 
percent of the tobacco consumed by Ameri- 
cans. However, by * * * [1963] more than 
80 percent of U.S. tobacco consumption was 
in the form of cigarettes. Manufacturers of 
cigarettes have increased advertising expend- 
itures from an estimated $13.8 million in 
1913 to more than $200 million in 1963.” 
(Bureau Report 1; see “Annual Report on 
Tobacco Statistics,” 1963, p. 52.) 

The years prior to 1950 were characterized 
by the dominance of three brands of regu- 
lar cigarettes, Lucky Strike, Camel, and 
Chesterfield. In 1925 these brands account- 
ed for 82 percent of total cigarette output; 
in 1935 the figure was 85 percent; and in 
1950, 67.9 percent. The years since 1950, 
however, have been marked by their decline. 
By 1963, the share of output accounted for 
by the three brands had diminished to 20.6 
percent and two of the three brands no 
longer ranked among the top three. 

The years since 1950 have been notable 
principally for substantial increases in the 
output shares of filter and menthol-filter 
cigarettes. In 1952 no menthol-filter ciga- 
rettes were produced and the output share 
of filter cigarettes was 1.3 percent. By 1963, 
the combined total for filter and menthol- 
filter cigarettes was about 58 percent of total 
cigarette consumption. During the same 
period, the output share of regular cigarettes 
had declined from 77.6 percent to 21.5 per- 
cent. 

The leading four brands of 1963 reflect 
these changes. Ranking first in 1963 with 
an output share of 14.3 percent was Pall Mall, 
a king-size cigarette. Second, with 13.6 per- 
cent, was Winston, a filter-king cigarette. 
Third, with 11.8 percent, was Camel, a regu- 
lar-size cigarette. Fourth, with 8.8 percent, 
was Salem, a menthol-filter king. Together 
these brands accounted for almost 50 percent 
of total 1963 output. 

Internal Revenue Service data for the six 
leading cigarette manufacturers indicate 
that their advertising expenditures increased 
from $84.8 million in 1950 to $236.4 million 
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in 1960, or by 178.7 percent. By comparison, 
during this same period, there were consid- 
erably smaller increases in total and per 
capita cigarette consumption. During these 
years, total cigarette consumption increased 
by 30.5 percent and per capita consumption 
by 17 percent. 

Trade publication data for the period 1952 
to 1962 indicate that during these 11 years, 
the six companies spent approximately $1.2 
billion for television, general magazine, and 
newspaper advertising. Between 1952 and 
1962, their advertising expenditures in the 
three media increased by approximately 200 
percent. By comparison, total domestic cig- 
arette consumption increased by 23.4 percent 
during this period. 

Between 1952 and 1962 there also occurred 
a substantial shift in advertising expendi- 
tures from regular to filter and menthol-fil- 
ter cigarettes. In 1952, 2.8 percent of adver- 
tising expenditures in selected media were 
accounted for by filter and menthol-filter 
cigarettes. By 1962, that figure had increased 
to 65.5 percent. For the period 1952 to 1962, 
spending by cigarette manufacturers to ad- 
vertise filter and menthol-filter cigarettes 
was probably in excess of $1 billion. During 
this same period, the share of advertising 
expenditures accounted for by regular cig- 
arettes declined from 83.9 to 13.8 percent. 

In 1962, total advertising expenditures by 
the six leading cigarette manufacturers in 
television, general magazines, newspapers, 
network radio, and outdoor media were $175 
million. For all media, it is estimated, their 
expenditures were in excess of $200 million. 
A major development in cigarette advertising 
during the period 1952 to 1963 has been the 
increase in the use of television. Annual ex- 
penditures for network television increased 
from $25 million in 1952 to $89 million in 
1963, or by about 250 percent. By 1963, total 
spending for network and spot television 
equalled $125 million. Today, television is 
the principal medium for the advertising of 
cigarettes. 

The portrayal of the desirability of smoking 
is a characteristic of virtually every signif- 
icant brand of cigarette. In part, such por- 
trayal is accomplished by describing the 
pleasures of smoking; for example, Pall Mall 
advertising claims that “Pall Mall travels 
pleasure to you.” It is also accomplished by 
the association of smoking with ideas and 
individuals worthy of emulation or likely to 
be emulated, so as to suggest that smoking is 
an important attribute of full personal suc- 
cess and development. For example, current 
cigarette advertising prominently associates 
smoking with romance, contains endorse- 
ments by persons in prestigious occu- 
pations, and identifies smoking with 
heroic conception of the cowboy. Our ex- 
amination of the content of current cigarette 
advertising also indicates that claims or 
assurances related to health are prominent 
in the advertising of filter and menthol- 
filter brands. These claims and assurances 
vary in their explicitness, but they are suffi- 
ciently patent to compel the conclusion that 
much filter and menthol-filter advertising 
seeks to persuade smokers and potential 
smokers that smoking cigarettes is safe or 
not unhealthful, or that smoking the adver- 
tised brand is safer or less deleterious than 
smoking other brands or types of cigarettes. 

2. The effect of cigarette advertising upon 
total cigarette consumption: No single fac- 
tor probably accounts for the growth in 
cigarette consumption in recent years or for 
the variations in the rate of growth. There 
seems no doubt, however, that advertising 
has been important in the overall growth 
of the cigarette industry and is important 
today in determining total cigarette con- 
sumption and type and brand preference. 

Prof. Neil Borden of the Harvard Business 
School, in his classic study, “The Economic 
Effects of Advertising” (1942), observed that 
“Without advertising, cigarette use would 
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probably have grown; with advertising, the 
increase has been amazing” (p. 228). Profes- 
sor Borden lists the following factors as in- 
fluencing the growth of cigarette consump- 
tion since 1870: 

1, Breakdown of prejudices and taboos: 
(a) Social, moral prejudices; (b) prejudice 
against women’s usage. 

2. War influence: (a) Smoking as a nerv- 
ous release; (b) widened social contacts. 

3. Changing living habits: (a) The quick- 
ened tempo of modern life conducive to use 
of a short smoke. 

4. Low cost of cigarettes. 

5. Increased income of population. 

6. Advertising and aggressive selling. 
at 222.] 

Professor Borden acknowledges that “It is 
impossible to set up any clear cause and 
effect relationship among so many variables 
of uncertain validity.” (Ibid.) He con- 
cludes, however, that “advertising has been 
an important factor in speeding up a favor- 
able trend of demand for cigarettes, a trend 
which has its roots in the changing habits 
of life and social attitudes arising from the 
whole complex of forces that is called social 
environment.” (Id., at 227.) A similar 
view was stated also by Mr. George Wash- 
ington Hill, former president of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. He said that, by advertis- 
ing, “you don’t benefit yourself most, I mean 
altogether. Of course, you benefit yourself 
more than the other fellow if you do a good 
job, but you help the whole industry if you 
do a good job.” “ 

How has cigarette advertising contributed 
to maintaining and increasing total ciga- 
rette consumption? Major emphasis should 
be given to the magnitude of cigarette ad- 
vertising expenditures. It is estimated that 
during the period of 1952 to 1962, the lead- 
ing six cigarette manufacturers spent ap- 
proximately $1.2 billion for television, news- 
paper, and general magazine advertising. 
Their total expenditures for all media may 
have been as high as $2 billion. This level 
of expenditure has made it possible for cig- 
arette manufacturers year in and year out 
to bring home the desirability of smoking 
to virtually all Americans. The degree to 
which Americans are exposed to cigarette 
advertising is amply illustrated by the net- 
work television audience data analyzed 
earlier. During a single evening time pe- 
riod, for example, it is estimated that ciga- 
rette advertising reaches 38 percent of the 
U.S. population 18 years of age and over, 
46 percent of the population 13 to 17, and 
26 percent of the population 2 to 12. 

Available data indicate that much of the 
increase in recent years in cigarette con- 
sumption has resulted from the increasing 
proportion of young persons, particularly fe- 
males, who are becoming smokers. Other 
factors than advertising have probably con- 
tributed to the increase in smoking among 
younger persons, and particularly to the de- 
cline in the age by which substantial num- 
bers of women become regular smokers. It 
is probable, however, that portrayal of the 
desirability of smoking in cigarette adver- 
tising has been a significant factor in in- 
creasing cigarette consumption by younger 
persons. 

3. Effect of cigarette advertising upon 
type preference: The greatly increased popu- 
larity of filter and menthol-filter cigarettes 
is the outstanding phenomenon in cigarette 
consumption in the years since 1952. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1963, filter and menthol-filter 
cigarette output increased from 5.2 billion 
units to almost 300 billion units. The out- 
put of regular cigarettes during this same 
period declined from 307.2 billion units to 
109.3 billion units. Steadily mounting con- 
cern with the health hazards of smoking—a 
phenomenon parallel in time to the growth 


[Id., 


Quoted in Tennant, The American Cig- 
arette Industry 137 (1950). 
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of filter and menthol-filter popularity—was 
a necessary condition for such changes to oc- 
cur. (See e.g., Printers’ Ink, Dec. 31, 1954, 
p. 27.) However, given the content of filter 
cigarette advertising, and given the fact that 
advertising expenditures in selected media 
for filter and menthol-filter cigarettes in- 
creased from $1.6 million in 1952 to $95.6 mil- 
lion in 1962, it would appear that the suffi- 
cient condition for this massive shift by 
American smokers to filter and menthol-filter 
cigarettes was that they were persuaded, by 
advertising, that filter and menthol-filter 
cigarettes were less hazardous to health than 
regular cigarettes. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the fact that filter and menthol- 
filter brands introduced after January 1, 1952, 
accounted for more than half of total ciga- 
rette consumption in 1963. This suggests 
that the absolute and relative increases in 
filter and menthol-filter output apparently 
did not result from a spontaneous decision 
by Americans to smoke such cigarettes. 

The experience of the industry during the 
3-year period 1953 to 1955 is particularly il- 
luminating. In both 1953 and 1954, total 
and per capita consumption declined from 
the 1952 level. Total consumption declined 
6.4 percent and per capita consumption de- 
clined 8.8 percent. The only factor that has 
been suggested, in explanation of these de- 
clines is the publicity given to the mounting 
evidence of the serious health hazards of 
cigarette smoking in this period. Cigarette 
manufacturers reacted to this decline in 
demand by increasing advertising expendi- 
tures in network television, general maga- 
zines, and newspapers by 35.3 percent; and 
by 1955, both per capita and total consump- 
tion of cigarettes showed increases above the 
levels prevailing in 1954. 

It is advertising data by type of cigarette, 
however, that are most informative on the 
cigarette industry’s response to the health 
“scare” and the concomitant consumption 
declines. Advertising expenditures for reg- 
ular cigarettes increased during 1953, but 
decreased during 1954 and 1955. Advertis- 
ing expenditures for king-size cigarettes in- 
creased from $7 million in 1952 to $21.5 
million in 1955. Advertising expenditures 
for filter cigarettes, however, showed the 
greatest relative and absolute increases. In 
1952, expenditures in selected media for 
filter cigarettes totaled $1.6 million; by 1954, 
they were $13.8 million; the 1955 total was 
$26.5 million. In 1952, filter cigarettes had 
accounted for 2.8 percent of advertising ex- 
penditures; by 1955, filter cigarettes ac- 
counted for 34.5 percent of total advertising 
expenditures. The reaction of the industry, 
therefore, to the 1953 and 1954 consumption 
declines primarily took the form of a sub- 
stantial relative and absolute increase in its 
advertising expenditures for filter cigarettes. 
These efforts played a significant role in in- 
creasing filter output from 5.2 billion units 
in 1952 to 74.7 billion units in 1955. 

The content of filter and menthol-filter 
advertising in recent years supports the view 
that cigarette advertising has been signifi- 
cantly responsible for increases in filter and 
menthol-filter cigarette consumption. Filter 
cigarettes have varied in the explicitness of 
their assurances of safety, but all have prom- 
ised the consumer a measure of health pro- 
tection. One cigarette, for example, is de- 
scribed as containing a filter with “the basic 
material science uses to purify air.” An- 
other cigarette claims it has the “deep- 
weave filter.” Another cigarette advertises 
its “exclusive selectrate filter.” Another cig- 
arette claims that it has the micronite“ 
filter. 

Menthol-filter cigarettes, as earlier de- 
scribed, are similarly advertised, but adver- 
tising for these cigarettes portrays smoking 
virtually as a form of refreshment. Thus, 
one brand is advertised as “The most re- 
freshing smoke of all”; another is said to be 
“refreshing all day through.” Many of the 
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menthol-filter brands portray smoking in an 
idyllic outdoor environment—a setting that 
seems inconsistent with an inference of 
health hazards. For example, Salem, the 
leading menthol-filter brand, invites smok- 
ers to “step into the wonderful world of 
Salem cigarettes.” 

In conclusion, it would appear that ciga- 
rette advertising has been a significant factor 
in persuading smokers to buy filter and 
menthol-filter cigarettes. Filter and men- 
thol-filter advertising has persuaded smokers 
that such cigarettes are at least relatively 
safe, and has thus had the effect of neutral- 
izing much of the impact of the medical 
findings on the dangers of smoking; menthol- 
filter advertising has portrayed cigarette 
smoking as being refreshing, thereby rein- 
forcing the impression that smoking such 
cigarettes is relatively safe. At the same 
time, increases in the level of advertising ex- 
penditures for filter and menthol-filter 
cigarettes, and the intensive marketing of 
new brands of such cigarettes since the 
early 1950's, indicate that cigarette manu- 
facturers have sought to capitalize on the 
increasing medical evidence of the dangers 
of smoking to sell such cigarettes. 

4. Cigarette advertising and young peo- 
ple: A particularly important consideration 
in this proceeding is the impact of cigarette 
advertising on young people. Available 
data on smoking patterns indicate that an 
increasing proportion of persons in younger 
age groups are becoming regular smokers. 
As shown in table 4, supra, among rnales 
25 to 34 years of age as of February 1955, 
61.4 percent had become regular smokers 
prior to the age of 21, and among females 
25 to 34 years of age, 28.9 percent had be- 
come regular smokers prior to the age of 21. 
By contrast, among males and females 45 to 
54, 51.2 and 7.5 percent, respectively, had 
become regular smokers prior to the age 
of 21. 

The magnitude and pervasiveness of cig- 
arette advertising are such that virtually all 
Americans, including most children, are 
continually exposed to the portrayal of the 
desirability of smoking and to assurances 
respecting the safety or healthfulness of 
cigarette smoking. Audience data for net- 
work television advertising indicate that 
substantial numbers of children under 18 
years of age are exposed to such advertising. 
It was earlier estimated that during a single 
evening time period, 46 percent of the popu- 
lation 13 to 17 years of age, and 26 percent 
of the population 2 to 12 years of age, are 
exposed to cigarette advertising.” 


IV. THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION ACT IN THE AREA OF CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 

A. The evolution of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act 


The Federal Trade Commission was estab- 
lished because it was widely agreed that judi- 
elal processes alone were not adequate to 
cope effectively with the problems of trade 
regulation in the farflung, diverse, and ex- 
panding American economy.“ In proposing 


These data do not include spot television 
advertising. 

On the background of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, see Henderson, The Federal 
Trade Commission, chs. I, VI (1924); Thorn- 
ton, Combinations in Restraint of Trade, ch. 
XLVI (1928); Blaisdell, The Federal Trade 
Commission 4-8 (1932); Montague, “Unfair 
Methods of Competition,” 25 Yale L. J. 20 
(1915); Rublee, “The Original Plan and Early 
History of the Federal Trade Commission,” 11 
Acad. Pol. Sci. Proc. 666 (1926); Baker & 
Baum, “Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act: A Continuing Process of Re- 
definition,” 7 Vill, L. Rev. 517-43 (1962); 
F.T.C. v. Gratz, 253 U.S. 421, 432-37 (1920) 
(dissenting opinion of Mr, Justice Brandeis). 
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the creation of such a Commission, President 
Wilson stated: 

“The opinion of the country would in- 
stantly approve of such a Commission. It 
would not wish to see it empowered to make 
terms with monopoly or in any sort to as- 
sume control of business, as if the Govern- 
ment made itself responsible. It demands 
such a Commission only as an indispensable 
instrument of information and publicity, as 
a clearinghouse for the facts by which both 
the public mind and the managers of great 
business undertakings should be guided, and 
as an instrumentality for doing justice to 
business where the processes of the courts 
or the natural forces of correction outside 
the courts are inadequate to adjust the rem- 
edy to the wrong in a way that will meet all 
the equities and circumstances of the case“ 
(51 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 1963 (1914)). 

And Louis D. Brandeis, with Wilson the 
leading proponent of the Trade Commission 
idea, later described the genesis of the Com- 
mission in similar words: “It is a new device 
in administrative machinery, introduced by 
Congress in the year 1914, in the hope there- 
by of remedying conditions in business which 
a great majority of the American people re- 
garded as menacing the general welfare, and 
which for more than a generation they had 
vainly attempted to remedy by the ordinary 
process of law.” « 

The framers of the Trade Commission Act 
of 1914 were primarily concerned with what 
they felt had been the inadequacy of the 
Federal courts’ enforcement of the Sherman 
Act.“ Both the business community, which 
felt that such enforcement had created a 
climate of legal uncertainty in which effec- 
tive business planning was impossible, and 
those who felt that the Federal judiciary had 
been unsympathetic to the high purposes 
of the act, concurred in the belief that the 
task of maintaining competitive processes 
in the economy could perhaps be better per- 


F. T. O. v. Gratz, 253 U.S. 421, 432 (1920) 
(dissenting opinion). As one of the leading 
authorities on the Trade Commission Act 
has stated, “The very creation of the Com- 
mission betokened a congressional dissatis- 
faction with the procedures and techniques 
of the judicial system; otherwise the task of 
enforcement could have been delegated to 
the courts and the Department of Justice.” 
Handler, “Unfair Competition,” 21 Iowa L. 
Rev, 175, 251 (1936). 

See, e.g., 51 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 13047 
(1914) (remarks of Senator Cummins); 51 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 8977 (1914) (remarks 
of Congressman Murdock). The day after 
the Supreme Court decided Standard Oil Co. 
v. United States, 221 U.S. 1 (1911), in which 
the “Rule of Reason” in Sherman Act inter- 
pretation was announced, Senator Newlands 
proposed what later became the Trade Com- 
mission: 

“The question therefore presents itself to 
us whether we are to permit in the future 
the administration regarding these great 
combinations to drift practically into the 
hands of the courts and subject the ques- 
tion as to the reasonableness of unreason- 
ableness of any restraint upon trade * * * 
to the varying judgments of different courts 
upon the facts and the law, or whether we 
will organize as the servant of Congress, an 
administrative tribunal similar to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, with powers 
of recommendation, with powers of condem- 
nation, with powers of correction similar to 
those enjoyed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over interstate transportation.” 
47 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 1225 (1911); see id., 
at 1227, 2444, 2619-21; S. Rep. No. 1326, 62d 
Cong., 3d Sess. (1913). 

Senators Newlands and Cummins, the most 
outspoken opponents of the handling of the 
Sherman Act by the courts and the Attorney 
General, played a leading role in the framing 
of the Trade Commission Act. 
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formed by an expert, nonjudicial body, 
equipped with the distinctive and flexible 
powers of an independent administrative 
agency, along the lines of the highly suc- 
cessful Interstate Commerce Commission. 
(See Henderson, op. cit. supra note 44, at 
21-23.) 

But the framers of the Trade Commission 
Act were also concerned with trade practices 
contrary to the public interest on other 
grounds besides a tendency to monopoly. 
Here, too, it was felt, the traditional judicial 
processes had proved inadequate to the needs 
of the time. (See generally Handler, “The 
Jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Over False Advertising,” 31 Col. L, Rev. 
527 (1931).) For the existing law of unfair 
competition afforded incomplete protection 
to competitors and consumers against fraud- 
ulent, oppressive and unfair business prac- 
tices” It has, of course, long been settled 
that the Trade Commission Act embraces not 
only those trade practices that restrict com- 
petition or are conducive to monopoly, but 
all other practices contrary to public policy 
in the fleld of trade regulation.“ 

The task confided to the Trade Commission 
was altogether more complicated than merely 
policing the business community and pun- 
ishing law violators. If the problems of 
trade regulation had been considered amen- 
able to the conventional methods of eradi- 
cating undesirable conduct, a quite different 
statutory approach would probably have been 
selected. Congress would have enumerated 
the specific practices or methods sought to 
be proscribed and would have endowed the 
enforcement agency with the power to apply 
fully effective punitive or remedial sanctions. 
It did neither. It conferred on the Com- 
mission a deliberately comprehensive man- 
date “to prevent * * unfair methods of 
competition in commerce” (Federal Trade 
Commission Act, sec. 5(a) (6), 15 U.S.C., sec, 
45(a)(6)) without further specification of 
the forbidden conduct, and gave the Com- 
mission very broad powers of investigation 
and inquiry (see, e.g., sec. 6(b) of the act). 
The Commission could, after a hearing, issue 
an order to cease and desist; but such an 
order, even if affirmed by a Federal court of 
appeals on judicial review, would not be ac- 
tually binding on the respondent until en- 
forced by a court of appeals in a separate 
proceeding.” Thus, a Commission cease-and- 
desist order originally was “not self-execu- 
tory. Standing alone it is only informative 
and advisory. The Commission cannot en- 
force it.” =% 


“In the famous case of American Wash- 
board Co. v. Saginaw Mfg. Co., 103 Fed. 281 
(6th Cir. 1900), it had been held that injury 
to the public was not a ground on which an 
action for unfair competition could be main- 
tained. One of the purposes of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act was to close the gap 
in trade regulation law opened up by that 
decision. Royal Baking Co. v. F.T.C., 281 
Fed 744, 752 (2d Cir. 1922); Nims, Unfair 
Competition and Trademarks §8 (4th ed. 
1947). See Sears, Roebuck & Co. v. F.T.C. 
258 Fed. 307 (7th Cir. 1919); Curtis Pub. Co. 
v. F.T.C., 270 Fed. 881, 908 (3d Cir. 1921), 
aff'd, 260 U.S. 568 (1923). 

E. g., F.T.C. v. Winsted Hosiery Co., 258 
U.S. 483 (1922); F.T.C. v. R. F. Keppel & 
Bro, Inc., 291 U.S, 304 (1934); F.T.C. v Rala- 
dam Co., 283 U.S. 643, 651 (1931). 

“ This “three bites at the apple“ procedure 
was changed in 1938. See Federal Trade 
Commission Act, § 5, as amended by Wheel- 
er-Lea Act, §3, 52 Stat. 111, as amended, 
15 U.S.C. § 45(e), making Commission cease- 
and-desist orders final and binding without 
the necessity of a separate enforcement pro- 
ceeding. 

© F.T.C. v. Gratz, 253 U.S. 421, 432 (1920) 
(dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Brandis). 
See New Jersey Wood Finishing Co. v. Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., —— F. 2d 
(3d Cir. 1964). 
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The Commission was not intended to be 
a simple enforcement agency, charged with 
preventing well-understood, clearly defined, 
unlawful conduct. Its principal function 
was, through the use of its broad powers of 
investigation and inquiry, and through the 
accumulation of expert knowledge and ex- 
perience in the field of trade regulation, to 
explore, identify, and define those competi- 
tive practices that should be forbidden as 
unfair because contrary to public policy. 
The Commission was expected to proceed not 
only against practices forbidden by statute 
or common law, but also against practices 
not previously considered unlawful, and thus 
to create a new body of law—a law of unfair 
competition adapted to the diverse and 
changing needs of the complex and evolving 
modern American economy.” 

In an early case it was stated that the 
standard of unfairness in section 5 was 
“clearly inapplicable to practices never here- 
tofore regarded as opposed to good morals 
because characterized by deception, bad 
faith, fraud, or oppression” (F.T.C. v. Gratz, 
253 U.S. 421, 427 (1920)). 

However, the Supreme Court has many 
times rejected a static conception of the 
Trade Commission’s responsibilities. As 
early as 1922, in F.T.C. v. Winsted Hosiery 
Co., 258 U.S. 483, the Court held that the 
deceptive mislabeling of consumer goods was 
forbidden by the Federal Trade Commission 
Act in circumstances where no common 
law or statutory violation could have been 
demonstrated. (See also Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. v. F.T.C., 258 Fed. 307 (7th Cir. 1919) .) 
The subsequent development of a compre- 
hensive body of law by the Commission re- 
lating to deceptive practices, a development 
which has frequently been approved by the 
Supreme Court (see, e.g., A. L. A. Schechter 
Poultry Corp. v. United States, 295 U.S. 495, 
532-533 (1935); id., at 552 (concurring opin- 
ion of Mr. Justice Cardozo)), demonstrates 
that the Commission’s authority is not con- 
fined to practices already forbidden by stat- 
ute or common law. 

The course of decisions cutting back from 
the extreme implications of the Gratz dic- 
tum culminated in F.T.C. v. R. F. Keppel & 
Bro., Inc., 291 U.S. 304 (1934) (see also F.T.C. 
v. Raladam Co., 283 U.S. 643 (1931); A. L. 4. 
Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United States, 
supra), the leading case defining the Com- 


s “Instead of undertaking to define what 
practices should be deemed unfair, as had 
been done in earlier legislation, the act left 
the determination to the Commission. Ex- 
perience with existing laws had taught that 
definition, being necessarily rigid, would 
prove embarrassing and, if rigorously ap- 
plied, might involve great hardship. * * * 
Furthermore, an enumeration, however com- 
prehensive, of existing methods of unfair 
competition must necessarily soon prove in- 
complete, as with new conditions constantly 
arising novel unfair methods would be de- 
vised and developed.” 253 U.S., at 436-37. 
As stated by Senator Cummins in the de- 
bates on the trade commission proposal, 
“the words ‘unfair competition’ can grow 
and broaden and mold themselves to meet 
circumstances as they arise” 51 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 14003 (1914). See, e. g., F. T. O. 
v. R. F. Keppel & Bro., Inc., 291 U.S. 304 
(1934): F. T. C. v. Algoma Lumber Co., 291 
U.S. 67 (1934). 

= Similarly, in the Commission’s antitrust 
activities under the Trade Commission Act it 
has become established that the Commission 
is not limited to forbidding conduct already 
forbidden by the Sherman or Clayton Acts. 
See, e.g., F.T.C. v. Motion Picture Advertis- 
ing Serv. Co., 344 U.S. 392 (1953); F.T.C. V. 
Cement Institute, 333 U.S. 683 (1948); Grand 
Union Co. v. F.T.C., 300 F. 2d 92 (2d Cir. 
1962); Mytinger & Casselberry, Inc. v. F. F. O., 
301 F. 2d 534 (D.C. Cir. 1962). 
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mission’s powers and responsibilities under 
its organic act. The Court stated in Keppel: 

“We cannot say that the Commission’s 
jurisdiction extends only to those types of 
practices which happen to have been liti- 
gated before this Court. 

“Neither the language nor the history of 
the act suggests that Congress intended to 
confine the forbidden methods to fixed and 
unyielding categories. The common law af- 
forded a definition of unfair competition 
and, before the enactment of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, the Sherman Act had 
laid its inhibition upon combinations to re- 
strain or monopolize interstate commerce 
which the courts had construed to include 
restraints upon competition in interstate 
commerce. It would not have been a diffi- 
cult feat of draftsmanship to have restricted 
the operation of the Trade Commission Act 
to those methods of competition in inter- 
state commerce which are forbidden at com- 
mon law or which are likely to grow into 
violations of the Sherman Act, if that had 
been the purpose of the legislation. 

“The act undoubtedly was aimed at all the 
familiar methods of law violation which pros- 
ecutions under the Sherman Act had dis- 
closed. But as this Court has pointed out 
it also had a broader purpose. As proposed 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and as introduced in the Senate, the 
bill which ultimately became the Federal 
Trade Commission Act declared unfair com- 
petition to be unlawful. But it was because 
the meaning which the common law had 
given to those words was deemed too narrow 
that the broader and more flexible phrase 
“unfair methods of competition” was sub- 
stituted. Congress, in defining the powers 
of the Commission, thus advisedly adopted a 
phrase which, as this Court has said, does not 
“admit of precise definition but the mean- 
ing and application of which must be arrived 
at by what this Court elsewhere has called 
the gradual process of judicial inclusion and 
exclusion.” (291 U.S., at 309-12.) 

The Court, describing the Commission's 
role in elaborating the content of the act, 
went on to state: 

“While this Court has declared that it is 
for the courts to determine what practices or 
methods of competition are to be deemed un- 
fair, Federal Trade Comm’n v. Gratz, supra, 
in passing on that question the determina- 
tion of the Commission is of weight. It was 
created with the avowed purpose of lodging 
the administrative functions committed to 
it in “a body specially competent to deal 
with them by reason of information, experi- 
ence, and careful study of the business and 
economic conditions of the industry af- 
fected,” and it was organized in such a man- 
ner, with respect to the length and expiration 
of the terms of office of its members, as would 
“give to them an opportunity to acquire the 
expertness in dealing with these special ques- 
tions concerning industry that comes from 
experience.” If the point were more doubt- 
ful than we think it, we should hesitate to 
reject the conclusion of the Commission, 
based as it is upon clear, specific, and com- 
prehensive findings supported by evidence.” 
(Id., at 314.) 

The principle that emerges from Keppel, 
from the decisions that both precede and 
follow it, from the legislative history and 
background of the Trade Commission Act, 
and from the Commission’s 50 years of efforts 
to implement its mandate from Congress, is 
that the Commission’s responsibilities are 
not limited to determining whether partic- 
ular practices fall within preexisting cate- 
gories of illegality and entering cease-and- 
desist orders against the guilty parties ac- 
cordingly. It is also to determine, within 
broad limits, what kinds of trade practices 
should be forbidden in the public interest 
because they are unfair or deceptive and thus 
injurious to competitors or the consuming 
public. 
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Prior to the 1938 Wheeler-Lea amendments 
to the Trade Commission Act, the Supreme 
Court held that the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion over unfair trade practices was limited 
to cases in which such a practice was used 
as a weapon for diverting business from, or 
injuring or impairing the business of, a com- 
petitor. (F.T.C. v. Raladam Co., supra.) It 
was recognized that a method of competi- 
tion might be unlawful under section 5 be- 
cause it deceived consumers, even though 
it was not monopolistic or anticompetitive, 
but it was thought that deceptive acts or 
practices could not be suppressed under the 
Trade Commission Act if they were not 
utilized to confer a competitive advantage 
upon the respondent. The 1938 amendments, 
in expressly making “unfair or deceptive acts 
or practices in commerce,” in addition to 
“unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce,” subject to the Commission’s juris- 
diction, were intended to broaden the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction to embrace deceptive 
acts or practices in situations where no 
effect on competition or competitors could 
be shown. It should be noted that the 
amendments do not confine the Commission's 
jurisdiction to deceptive acts or practices, 
on the one hand, and monopolistic or anti- 
competitive methods, on the other. In ad- 
dition to forbidding deceptive acts or prac- 
tices and unfair methods of competition, 
section 5, as amended, forbids unfairs acts or 
practices. 

The purpose of the amendments was to 
make clear that the protection of the con- 
sumer from unfair trade practices, equally 
with the protection of competitors and the 
competitive process, is a concern of public 
policy within the scope of responsibility of 
the Federal Trade Commission. The legisla- 
tive history of the Wheeler-Lea amendments 
to section 5 discloses explicit and substantial 
concern with the exploitation of consumers 
through deceptive, unethical or otherwise 
unfair marketing methods.“ The Keppel 
decision was mentioned a number of times 
in the deliberations,™ and its broad and far- 
reaching conception of the Commission’s 
powers and duties in the field of unfair trade 
practices received Congressional approval in 
the enactment of the Wheeler-Lea amend- 
ments. 

Another result of the Wheeler-Lea Act was 
the enlargement of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act to include new provisions (secs. 
12-17) dealing specifically with the false ad- 
vertising of foods, drugs, devices, and cos- 
metics. Since 1939, moreover, Congress has 
successively augmented the Commission's 
jurisdiction in the area of consumer protec- 
tion several times by the enactment of 
statutes dealing in detail with particular in- 
dustries.* The public policy declared by 
Congress in the food and drug sections of 
the Wheeler-Lea Act and in the s; 
consumer-protection statutes is relevant in 


8. Rep. No. 221, 75th Cong., lst sess. 3 
(1937); Handler, “The Control of False Ad- 
vertising Under the Wheeler-Lea Act,” 6 Law 
& Contemp. Prob. 91, 96 (1939). 

„The test of legality under Section 5 had 
to be amended, it was stated, “to stop the 
exploitation or deception of the public.” S. 
Rep. No. 1705, 74th Cong., 2d Sess. 3 (1936). 
See also S. Rep. No. 221, 75th Cong., 1st Sess. 
3 (1937). Cf. HR. Rep. No. 1613, 75th Cong., 
ist Sess. 3 (1937) . 

& See, e.g., “Hearings on S. 3744 before the 
H. Comm. on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce,” 74th Cong., 2d Sess. 85, 89-90 (1936); 
“Hearing on H.R. 3143 before the H. Comm. 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce,” 75th 
Cong., ist Sess. 14, 17, 42 (1937). 

% Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939, 54 
Stat. 1128, 15 U.S.C. §§ 68-68j; Fur Products 
Labeling Act, 65 Stat. 175, 15 U.S.C. §§ 69-69: 
Flammable Fabrics Act, 67 Stat. 111, 15 U.S.C. 
$§ 1191-1200; Textile Fiber Products Identi- 
fication Act, 72 Stat. 1717, 15 U.S.C. §§ 70-70K. 
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determining the requirements of the more 
general provisions of section 5. The food 
and drug sections express a congressional 
determination that the lawful scope of a 
trade practice may depend in significant part 
upon the nature of the product involved, and 
its relationship to human health and safety, 
while the specialized statutes express a 
determination that, in particular circum- 
stances, consumer protection may require not 
only that the seller refrain from affirmative 
misrepresentation, but also that he make 
positive and detailed disclosure of material 
facts concerning his product. 


B. The present law of consumer protection 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act 


1. The test of legality under section 5: In 
the Keppel decision the Supreme Court 
described the standard of lawfulness under 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act in language similar to that used by the 
Court in reference to the due process clause 
of the 14th amendment.” Section 5, indeed, 
bears much the same relation to the com- 
munity’s evolving standards of honest, fair 
and ethical conduct in business as the due 
process clause bears to the community stand- 
ards of fairness and justice in governmental 
action. In the words of Judge Learned Hand, 
describing the Commission’s power in the 
field of deceptive and unfair practices: 

“The Commission has a wide latitude in 
such matters; its powers are not confined 
to such practices as would be unlawful be- 
fore it acted; they are more than procedural; 
its duty in part at any rate, is to discover 
and make explicit those unexpressed stand- 
ards of fair dealing which the conscience of 
the community may progressively develop.” 58 

These judicial expressions accord fully 
with the original understanding of the 
framers of the Trade Commission Act, “In 
section 5 of the Trade Commission Act, it is 
obvious that no specific rules of conduct were 
prescribed. The section stated a general 
ethical and economic principle, and relied 
upon the course of administration and judi- 
cial decision to give it content.”™ It is clear 
that, at least in the field of advertising or 
labeling, any practice in commerce that ex- 
ploits or oppresses the consuming public 
may be prohibited by the Commission under 
section 5 even if there is no specific precedent 
for its prohibition. And whether a practice 


8 F. T. O. v. R. F. Keppel & Bro., Inc., 291 
U.S. 304, 312 (1934), citing Davidson v. New 
Orleans, 96 U.S. 97, 104 (1878). See also 
F.T.C. v. Raladam Co., 283 U.S. 643, 648 
(1931). 

0 F.T.C. v. Standard Educ. Soc., 86 F. 2d 
692, 696 (2d Cir. 1936), rev'd on other grounds, 
302 U.S. 112 (1937). See also F.T.C. v. Rala- 
dam Co., 283 U.S. 643, 651 (1931). Cf. F. T. O. 
v. Klesner, 280 U.S. 19, 27-28 (1929) (opinion 
by Mr. Justice Brandeis). 

# Henderson, op. cit. supra note 44, at 36. 
“Courts have always recognized the customs 
of merchants, and it is my impression that 
under this act the Commission and the 
courts will be called upon to consider and 
recognize the fair and unfair customs of mer- 
chants, manufacturers and traders, and 
probably prohibit many practices and meth- 
on which have not heretofore been clearly 

as unlawful.” 51 CONGRESSIONAL 
ees 11593 (1914) (remarks of Senator 
Saulsbury). “[I]t would be utterly impos- 
sible for Congress to define the numerous 
practices which constitute unfair competi- 
tion and which are against good morals in 
trade, for we are beginning to realize that 
there is a standard of morals in trade or that 
there ought to be.” 51 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD 11084 (1914) (remarks of Senator New- 
lands). See Handler, “The Jurisdiction of 
the Federal Trade Commission Over False 
Ad . 31 Col. L. Rev. 527, 532-35 
(1931); F.T.C. v. R. F. Keppel & Bro., Inc., 
supra, 291 U.S., at 310-12, nn. 41-43. 
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should be forbidden is a question committed 
to the Commission’s sound discretion. As 
Keppel and many other decisions make clear, 
the determination of the substantive scope 
of section 5 is to a considerable extent the 
Commission’s own responsibility.” 

2. Deceptive acts or practices: Advertis- 
ing that prevents the consumer from making 
a free and informed choice of what or whose 
products to buy by misrepresenting facts 
that the consumer considers material to his 
decision injures honest competitors and the 
consuming public. The body of law on de- 
ceptive acts and practices built up by the 
Commission and the courts in 50 years of 
law enforcement proscribes such conduct in 
all its various manifestations. The con- 
trolling legal standard is a simple one: If 
the seller attempts to deceive the consumer 
in any particular which could influence the 
latter’s buying choice—if, in other words, 
he uses any false inducement—he has com- 
mitted a deceptive act or practice in viola- 
tion of section 5.™ 

In the application of this standard to the 
many different factual patterns that have 
arisen in cases before the Commission, cer- 
tain principles have become well established. 
One is that under section 5 actual deception 
of particular consumers need not be shown. 
All that need be shown, to support a finding 
of illegality, is that the challenged repre- 
sentation has a substantial capacity or tend- 
ency to deceive.” It has been held many 
times (see note 61, supra) that the test of 
unlawful deception under section 5 is 
whether the advertisement in question is 
likely to deceive a substantial segment of the 
purchasing public, or of that part of the 
purchasing public to whom the representa- 
tion is directed, and that this likelihood may 
be inferred by the Commission, in the exer- 
cise of its accumulated administrative knowl- 
edge and experience, on the basis of the chal- 
lenged advertisement itself.“ 

The traditional common law distinction 
between misrepresentation of fact and of 
opinion—the latter not being considered 
actionable “—has to a large extent been re- 


© See, e.g., decisions cited in note 58, 
supra; F.T.C. v. Algoma Lumber Co., 291 U.S. 
67 (1934); F.T.C. v. Royal Milling Co., 288 
U.S. 212 (1933); Hastings Mfg. Co. v. F. T. O., 
153 F. 2d 253 (6th Cir. 1946). 

* See, e.g., F.T.C. v. Raladam Co., 316 U.S. 
149 (1942); F.T.C. v. Royal Milling Co., 288 
U.S. 212, 216-17 (1933); F.T.C. v. Algoma 
Lumber Co., 291 U.S. 67, 78 (1934); F.T.C. v. 
Standard Educ. Soc., 302 U.S. 112, 116-17 
(1937); L. Heller & Son, Inc. v. F.T.C., 191 
F. 2d 954 (7th Cir. 1951). See Barnes, “False 
Advertising,” 23 Ohio St. L. J. 597 (1962); 
Note, “The tion of Advertising,” 56 
Col. L. Rev. 1018, 1025-34 (1956). 

n See, e.g., F.T.C. v. Algoma Lumber Co., 
supra, at 81; F.T.C. v. Winsted Hosiery Co., 
258 U.S. 483, 494 (1922); F.T.C. v. Balme, 23 
F. 2d 615, 620 (2d Cir. 1928); Gimbel Bros., 
Inc. v. F.T.C., 116 F. 2d 578 (2d Cir. 1941); 
Bockenstette v. F.T.C., 134 F. 2d 369, 371 
(10th Cir. 1943); Progress Tailoring Co. v. 
F.T.C., 153 F. 2d 103, 105 (7th Cir. 1946). 

E. F. Drew & Co. v. F.T.C., 235 F. 2d 735 
(2d Cir. 1956); De Gorter v. F. T. O., 244 F. 2d 
270, 283 (9th Cir. 1957); Carter Products, 
Inc. v. F.T.C., 268 F. 2d 461, 493-95 (9th Cir. 
1959); Royal Oil Corp. v. F.T.C., 262 F. 2d 
741, 745 (4th Cir. 1959); New Am. Library of 
World Literature v. F.T.C., 213 F. 2d 143 (2d 
cir. 1954); Zenith Radio Corp. v. F.T.C., 143 
F. 2d 29 (7th Cir. 1944); Hillman Periodicals 
v. F.T.C., 174 F. 2d 122 (2d Cir. 1949). 

See Handler, “The Control of False Ad- 
vertising Under the Wheeler-Lea Act,” 6 Law 
& Contemp. Prob. 91, 92-93 (1939); Handler, 
“Unfair Competition,” 21 Iowa L. Rev. 175, 
195, 230 (1936). Some early decisions under 
Section 5 continued to draw a distinction be- 
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jected by decisions under the Trade Com- 
mission Act. An advertiser may no longer 
offer his unsubstantiated opinion concerning 
the quality or merits of his product if he 
does so in such a way that the consumer 
is induced to rely on his opinions While 
the courts still make occasional reference to 
the fact-opinion distinction (see, e.g., Koch 
v. F.T.C., 206 F. 2d 311, 316-317 (6th Cir. 
1953)), they recognize no privilege for state- 
ments of opinion in advertising, and in- 
variably regard as a deceptive and unlawful 
representation any opinion stated in such a 
manner as to mislead the consumer.“ The 
traditionally broad scope of permissible 
“puffing” has been narrowed to include only 
expressions that the consumer clearly un- 
derstands to be pure sales rhetoric on which 
he should not rely in deciding whether to 
purchase the seller’s product.” The test, 
thus, is not whether a representation is in- 
tended as a statement of fact or one of opin- 
ion, but whether it is likely to mislead the 
consumer. 

The loosening of restrictive common law 
doctrine is also reflected in the expanded 
concern under the Trade Commission Act 
with advertising in which deception is pres- 
ent in a form other than a false statement. 
The act’s objective in the field of advertis- 
ing and labeling—to protect the consumer 
from being misled in his choice of goods and 
services to buy—is flouted no less by false 
and misleading implications, suggestions or 
insinuations or, as we are about to consider, 
by failure to disclose material facts, than by 
explicit misstatements, As anyone who reads 
newspapers or magazines, or watches televi- 
sion or listens to the radio, well knows, mod- 
ern advertising relies to a large extent on 
suggestions and associations, and other forms 
of indirection and soft sell, as well as upon 
explicit claims for the advertised products. 
Advertisers have found that the explicit 
claim is not the only effective method of 
selling their products to the consumer, 
Since other methods are widely used, it is 
the Commission's plain duty to require that 
they be used honestly. 

It is now well settled that section 5 pro- 
scribes “any advertising matter whatsoever 
which creates a misleading impression in the 


tween fact and opinion. See, e.g., Raladam 
Co. v. F.T.C., 42 F. 2d 430 (6th Cir. 1930), 
aff'd on other grounds, 283 U.S. 643 (1931). 
But see E. Griffiths Hughes, Inc. v. F.T.C., 
77 F. 2d 886 (2d Cir. 1935). 

Feil v. F.T.C., 285 F. 2d 879, 896-97 (9th 
Cir, 1960); Barnes, “False Advertising,” 23 
Ohio St. L. J. 597, 646 (1962). Cf. Handler, 
“The Control of False Advertising Under the 
Wheeler-Lea Act,” supra note 64, at 100-01. 

See, e.g., Koch v. F.T.C., supra; Procter & 
Gamble Co. v. F.T.C., 11 F. 2d 47 (6th Cir. 
1926); Wybrant System Products Corp. v. 
F.T.C., 266 F. 2d 571 (2d Cir. 1959) (per 
curiam); Erickson Hair & Scalp Specialists 
v. F.T.C., 272 F. 2d 318 (7th Cir. 1959); Aron- 
berg v. F.T.C. 132 F. 2d 165 (7th Cir. 1942). 
Cf. 21 U.S.C. §321(m) (Federal Food and 
Drug Act). 

* Compare Gulf Oil Corp. v. F.T.C., 150 F. 
2d 106, 109 (5th Cir. 1945); Steelco Stainless 
Steel, Inc. v. F.T.C., 187 F. 2d 693, 697-98 (Tth 
Cir. 1951); Goodman v. F.T.C., 244 F. 2d 584 
(9th Cir. 1957); Colgate-Palmolive Co., 59 
F.T.C. 1452, 1469 (1961), rev’d on other 
grounds, 310 F. 2d 89 (ist Cir. 1962); and 
Prosser, Torts, § 90, p. 557 (2d ed. 1955), with 
Kidder Oil Co. v. F.T.C., 117 F, 2d 892 (7th 
Cir, 1941); H.R. Rep. No. 1613, 75th Cong., 
1st Sess. 4 (1937). 

A related principle is that a deceptive 
representation cannot be defended on the 
ground of the advertiser’s good faith or hon- 
est belief in the truth of the representation, 
See, e.g, Gimbel Bros., Inc. v. F.T.C. 116 F. 
2d 578 (2d Cir. 1941); Feil v. F.T.C. 285 F. 
2d 879 (9th Cir, 1960). 
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mind of the ordinary purchaser,” for “The 
skillful advertiser can mislead the consumer 
without misstating a single fact. The 
shrewd use of exaggeration, innuendo, am- 
biguity, and half-truth is more efficacious 
from the advertiser's standpoint than factual 
assertions. * * * An advertisement may be 
deemed misleading even though the state- 
ments of fact it contains are not in and of 
themselves deceptive. The statutory ban ap- 
plies to that which is suggested as well as 
that which is asserted.” Handler, The Con- 
trol of False Advertising Under the Wheeler- 
Lea Act,” supra note 64, at 99,102. The de- 
cisions applying this principle are legion.” 

Finally, it is well settled that whether an 
advertisement represents an objective quality 
of the product or some other, extrinsic factor 
important to the consumer (e.g., the busi- 
ness status of the advertiser, F.T.C. v. Royal 
Milling Co., 288 U.S. 212 (1933), or whether 
the product is new or reprocessed, Mohawk 
Refining Co. v. F.T.C., 263 F. 2d 818 (3d Cir. 
(1959)) is immaterial (F.T.C. v. Algoma 
Lumber Co., 291 U.S. 67 (1934)), since “the 
public is entitled to get what it chooses” (id., 
at 78). 

We have briefly reviewed some of the bet- 
ter-known principles governing deceptive ad- 
vertising under Section 5 in order to dem- 
onstrate that the standard of lawfulness is 
a simple, realistic and commonsense one. 
The application of the standard to a partic- 
ular advertisement challenged under section 
5 of the Trade Commission Act ordinarily 
requires the answering of three questions: 
What is the probable impression of the ad- 
vertisement on the average consumer to 
whom it is directed? Is that impression 
true or false? Is it likely to affect the aver- 
age consumer in deciding whether to pur- 
chase the advertised product—is there a ma- 
terial deception, in other words?™ These 
are questions of fact, not law. 

8. Failure to disclose material facts: An 
advertiser’s failure to disclose material facts 
in circumstances where the effect of nondis- 
closure is to deceive a substantial segment 
of the purchasing public is fully equivalent 
to deception accomplished through mislead- 
ing statements or suggestions. To tell less 
than the whole truth is a well-known meth- 
od of deception.” P. Lorillard Co. v. F.T.C., 
186 F. 2d 52, 58 (4th Cir. 1950).) 

For example, if a seller has created in the 
minds of consumers a false impression of 
the quality or merits of his product, the 
Commission may enter an order not only 


Handler, “The Control of False Adver- 
tising Under the Wheeler-Lea Act,” supra, 
note 64, at 102. Cf. F.T.C. v. National Health 
Aids, Inc., 108 F. Supp. 340 (D. Md. 1952); 
People v. Minjac Corp., 4 N.Y. 2d 320, 151 
N.E. 2d 180, 175 N.Y.S. 2d 16 (1958). 

“See, e.g., D. D. D. Corp. v. F.T.C., 125 F. 
2d 679 (7th Cir. 1942); Aronberg v. F.T.C. 
132 F. 2d 165 (7th Cir. 1942); Sebrone v. 
F.T.C., 135 F. 2d 676, 679 (Tth Cir. 1943); 
Caldwell v. F.T.C., 111 F. 2d 889 (7th Cir. 
1940); Parker Pen Co. v. F.T.C., 159 F. 2d 
509 (7th Cir, 1946); C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
v. F.T.C., 197 F. 2d 273 (3d Cir. 1952); Ford 
Motor Co. v. F.T.C., 120 F. 2d 175 (6th Cir. 
1941); P. Lorillard Co. v. F.T.C., 186 F. 2d 52, 
58 (4th Cir. 1950); Charles of the Ritz Dist. 
Corp. v. F.T.C., 143 F. 2d 676, 679, (2d Cir. 
1944); Kalwajtys v. F.T.C., 237 F. 2d 654, 656 
(Tth Cir, 1956). 

u The last of these questions is ordinarily 
easily answered when there is an affirmative 
representation of some sort, for “If a state- 
ment is important enough to be included in 
an advertisement, it is important enough to 
be true.” Handler, supra note 69, at 98. See 
Note, “The tion of Advertising,” 56 Col. 
L. Rev. 1018, 1032 (1956). 

™ See, e.g., Carter Products, Inc. v. F.T.C. 
268 F. 2d 461, 496 (9th Cir. 1959); Barnes, 
supra note 65, at 655. See also Gulf Oil Corp. 
v. F. T. O., 150 F. 2d 106, 108 (5th Cir. 1945). 
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forbidding the deceptive advertising, but in 
addition requiring the seller to make affirm- 
ative disclosure in all future advertising in 
order to correct the false impression created 
by his deceptive conduct. E.g., Haskelite 
Mfg. Co. v. F.T.C., 127 F. 2d 765 (7th Cir. 
1942). Such additional relief, necessary in 
order to cure fully the ill effects of the sell- 
er’s past unlawful conduct, could be con- 
tinued at least until the false impression in 
the public mind had been dissipated by a 
period of honest advertising. 

A requirement of disclosure may also be 
appropriate in the light of affirmative claims 
or representations, not false or deceptive in 
themselves, made by the seller. Such a prin- 
ciple is expressly stated in section 15 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act with respect 
to the advertising of foods, drugs, devices, 
and cosmetics, but it has been applied in 
section 5 cases as well.“ Thus the Old Gold 
ease (P. Lorillard Co. v. F.T.C., 186 F. 2d 
52 (4th Cir, 1950)), the respondent had ad- 
vertised that a Reader’s Digest survey had 
found its cigarettes to be lowest in tar and 
nicotine content, This was a true statement 
of the findings of the survey, but without 
additional disclosure the statement had mis- 
leading implications. The advertisement im- 
plied that respondent’s cigarettes were less 
harmful than competing brands having 
higher tar and nicotine contents. But the 
survey had concluded that no cigarettes, in- 
cluding respondent’s, had a sufficiently low 
tar and nicotine content to be significantly 
less harmful than other cigarettes. Re- 
spondent failed to disclose this qualifying 
fact, and thereby failed to correct the false 
impression created by its literally true rep- 
resentation. This was a deceptive half- 
truth and clearly unlawful. 

Even if no affirmative representation is 
made, nondisclosure may constitute action- 
able deception.” The Commission has, for 


* “The examiner’s order, on this phase of 
the case, simply prohibits respondents from 
representing ‘that their watches are manu- 
factured in their entirety in the United 
States.’ This prohibition will not suffice to 
assure discontinuance of the deception 
found. As we have pointed out, the name 
Waltham, in part through respondents’ own 
efforts, has come to be associated by the 
public with entirely American-made watches. 
Deception of the public can be avoided only 
by requiring respondents, wherever they use 
the name ‘Waltham’ in the advertisement or 
labeling of their watches, to disclose, clearly 
and prominently, the foreign origin of any 
of the components thereof. Respondents 
should be prohibited from using the term 
‘American,’ or any reference to ‘Waltham,’ in 
any manner or context suggesting that the 
watches which they sell under the Waltham 
name are made in the United States. To pro- 
vide effective relief these provisions are nec- 
essary at least until such time as the harmful 
effects of respondents’ deceptive advertising 
have been erased. If and when this has been 
accomplished, the Commission will entertain 
any application for such modification as may 
then be appropriate.” Waltham Precision 
Instrument Co., F. T. C. Docket 6914 (decided 
July 20, 1962), pp. 8-9, aff’d, — F. 24 —— 
(Tth Cir. 1964). Cf. Rudolph R. Siebert Co., 
49 F.T.C. 1418 (1953). 

See. e.g., Gimbel Bros., Inc. v. F.T.C. 
116 F. 2d 578 (2d Cir. 1941); Royal Baking 
Powder Co. v. F.T.C., 281 Fed. 744 (2d Cir. 
1922); Allen B. Wrisley Co. v. F.T.C., 113 F. 
2d 437 (7th Cir. 1940); Clinton Watch Co. v. 
F.T.C., 291 F. 2d 838 (7th Cir. 1961); Ra- 
ladam Co., 24 F.T.C. 475 (1937), order aff’d, 
316 U.S. 149 (1942). 

n See, e.g., Segal v. F.T.C., 142 F. 2d 255 
(2d Cir. 1944); L. Heller & Son, Inc. v. F.T.C., 
191 F. 2d 954 (7th Cir. 1951); American Tack 
Co., Inc., v. F.T.C., 211 F. 2d 239 (2d Cir. 
1954) (per curiam); Schachnow v. F.T.C. 
1940-43 CCH Trade cases 756118 (3d Cir. 
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example, brought a number of proceedings 
against sellers who fail to disclose the coun- 
try of origin of their products. Suppose 
that the consumer of a particular product 
both prefers the domestic product and be- 
lieves, in the absence of an affirmative state- 
ment to the contrary, that the product is 
domestic; in such a case the seller of the 
foreign substitute who fails to disclose its 
foreign origin has deceived the consumer.” 
Another line of nondisclosure cases under 
section 5 involves hazardous commodities.” 
Suppose that a seller advertises a silver pol- 
ish, and while he does not claim that the 
polish is safe for ordinary use, neither does 
he warn that it is dangerous; but in fact 
the fumes from the polish are dangerous to 
health or safety even under conditions of 
normal use. Since the consumer's normal 
expectation is that in the absence of any 
warning to the contrary such a product can 
be used safely, he is likely to be deceived if 
the product is dangerous and the warning is 
omitted 


The principle crystallized in these deci- 
sions is that section 5 forbids sellers to ex- 
ploit the normal expectations of consumers 
in order to deceive just as it forbids sellers 
to create false expectations by affirmative 
acts. The nature, appearance or intended 
use of a product may create an impression 
in the mind of the consumer—for example, 
that it is made in the United States of 
America, or that it is silk, or that it is safe— 
and if the impression is false, and if the 
seller does not take adequate steps to cor- 
rect it, he is responsible for an unlawful 


deception. 
The Commission’s formal proceedings 
under section 5 in the area of “pure” failure 


to disclose (i.e., where no affirmative repre- 
sentations have been made by the seller) 
have involved labeling more frequently than 
advertising. Orders requiring affirmative dis- 
closure in advertising as well as labeling 
have, however, been entered in a number of 
cases; ™ and the principle of deceptive non- 


1941); Rabhor Co. v. F.T.C., 1940-43 CCH 
Trade cases 56220 (2d Cir. 1942) (per 
curiam); Mary Muffet, Inc. v. F.T.C., 194 F. 
2d 504 (2d Cir. 1952) (per curiam); Mo- 
hawk Refining Corp v. F.T.C., 263 F. 2d 818 
(3d Cir. 1959); Kerran v. F.T.C., 265 F. 2d 246 
(10th Cir. 1959); Royal Oil Corp. v. F.T.C., 262 
F. 2d 741 (4th Cir. 1959); Theodore Kagen 
Corp. v. F.T.C., 283 F. 2d 371 (D.C. Cir. 1960) 
(per curiam); Bantam Books, Inc. v. F.T.C., 
275 F. 2d 680 (2d Cir. 1960); New Am. Li- 
brary of World Literature v. F.T.C., 227 F. 
2d 384 (2d Cir. 1955). 

™In addition to the foreign-origin cases, 
sellers have been required to disclose, for 
example, that their oil is not new (e.g. 
Mohawk Refining Corp., supra), that their 
books are abridged (e.g., Bantam Books, Inc., 
supra), that their watch bezels are not gold 
(e.g., Theodore Kagen Corp, supra), that 
their fabrics are rayon (e.g., Mary Muffet, 
Inc.), or that their goods are used (eg, 
Schachnow, supra). 

TS r Dress & Blouse Co., 49 F.T.C. 
1278 (1953); Rudolph R. Siebert Co., 49 
F.T.C. 1418 (1953); Academy Knitted Fab- 
rics Corp., 49 F.T.C. 697 (1952); Fisher & 
DeRitis, 49 F.T.C. 77 (1952); Harrison Mills, 
Inc., 50 F.T.C. 1044 (1954) (complaint dis- 
missed); James B. Tompkins, F.T.C. Docket 
8567 (decided Dec. 5, 1963). 

is The fully litigated cases in which such 
orders have been entered include: Royal Oil 
Corp. v. F.T.C., 262 F. 2d 741 (4th Cir. 1959); 
Mohawk Ref. Co. v. F.T.C., 263 F. 2d 818 (3d 
Cir. 1959); Kerran v. F.T.C., 265 F. 2d 246 
(10th Cir. 1959); Rabhor Co. v. F.T.C., 1940- 
43 CCH Trade Cases { 56220 (2d Cir. 1942) 
(per curiam); Salyer Refining Co. 54 F. T. C. 
1026 (1958); Asheville Fabrics, Inc., 49 F. T. O. 
1190 (1953); Louis A. Walton Co., 35 F.T.C. 
335 (1942); Samuel R. Israel, 32 F.T.C. 20 
(1940); Ralph Corn Underwear, Inc., 81 
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disclosure applies with substantially equal 
force to advertising, for it is well settled that 
dishonest advertsing is not cured or excused 
by honest labeling.” Whether the ill effects 
of deceptive nondisclosure can be cured by 
a disclosure requirement limited to labeling, 
or whether a further requirement of dis- 
closure in advertising should be imposed, 
is essentially a question of remedy. As such 
it is a matter within the sound discretion of 
the Commission.“ The question of whether 
in a particular case to require disclosure in 
advertising cannot be answered by applica- 
tion of any hard-and-fast principle. The 
test is simple and pragmatic: Is it likely 
that, unless such disclosure is made, a sub- 
stantial body of consumers will be misled to 
their detriment? 

The standard of lawfulness (sec. 15 (a) (1) ) 
under the food and drug sections of the 
Trade Commission Act, which were added by 
the Wheeler-Lea Act in 1938, has a definite 
bearing on the problem of deceptive nondis- 
closure under section 5. Section 15(a) (1) 
provides in pertinent part: 

“The term ‘false advertisement’ means an 
advertisement, other than labeling, which is 
misleading in a material respect; and in 
determining whether any advertisement is 
misleading, there shall be taken into account 
(among other things) not only representa- 
tions made or suggested by statement, word, 
design, device, sound, or any combination 
thereof, but also the extent to which the 
advertisement fails to reveal facts material 
in the light of such representations or mate- 


F.T.C. 1076 (1940); Adolph Friedman, 28 
F.T.C. 1660 (1939); Storyk Bros. Inc., 28 
F.T.C. 608 (1939). Cf. Mary Muffet, Inc. v. 
F.T.C., 194 F. 2d 504 (2d Cir. 1952) (per 
curiam), aff’g 47 F.T.C. 724 (1950). 

w Carter Products, Inc. v. F.T.C., 186 F. 2d 
821, 822-24 (7th Cir. 1951). See F.T.C. v. 
Standard Educ. Soc., 302 U.S. 112 (1937); 
Book-of-the-Month Club v. F.T.C., 202 F. 2d 
486 (2d Cir. 1953); Progress Tailoring Co. v. 
F.T.C., 153 F. 2d 103 (7th Cir. 1946); Exposi- 
tion Press, Inc. v. F.T.C., 295 F. 2d 869 (2d 
Cir. 1961). “The law is violated if the first 
contact or interview is secured by decep- 
tion, * * * even though the true facts are 
made known to the buyer before he enters 
into the contract of purchase.” Carter Prod- 
ucts, Inc., supra, at 824. 

% “Congress placed the primary responsi- 
bility for fashioning such [cease-and-desist] 
orders upon the Commission, and Congress 
expected the Commission to exercise a spe- 
cial competence in formulating remedies to 
deal with problems in the general sphere of 
competitive practices.” F.T.C. v. Ruberoid 
Co., 343 U.S. 470, 473 (1952). “The Commis- 
sion is the expert body to determine what 
remedy is necessary to eliminate the unfair 
or deceptive trade practices which have been 
disclosed. It has wide latitude for judgment 
and the courts will not interfere except 
where the remedy selected has no reasonable 
relation to the unlawful practices found to 
exist.” Jacob Siegel Co. v. F.T.C., 327 US. 
608, 612-13 (1946). [The Supreme Court 
has as much circumscribed our powers to 
review the decisions of administrative tribu- 
nals in point of remedy, as they have always 
been circumscribed in the review of facts. 
Such tribunals possess competence in their 
special fields which forbids us to disturb 
that measure of relief which they think 
necessary. In striking that balance between 
the conflicting interests involved which the 
remedy measures, they are for all practical 
purposes supreme.” Herzfeld v. F.T.C., 140 
F. 2d 207, 209 (2d Cir. 1944) (L. Hand, J.). 
Although the foregoing judicial expressions 
occur in the context of remedies fashioned 
under Section 5(b) of the Trade Commission 
Act or Section 11(b) of the Clayton Act, 1. e., 
cease-and-desist orders, they would appear 
‘equally applicable where the remedy takes 
the form of a trade regulation rule. 
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rial with respect to consequences which may 
result from the use of the commodity to 
which the advertisement relates under the 
conditions prescribed in said advertisement, 
or under such conditions as are customary 
or usual.” 

This definition appears not to change the 
test of an actionable deception so far as 
affirmative representations are concerned. 
To be sure, Congress, in enacting section 15, 
was consciously concerned to reach “the most 
subtle as well as the most vicious types of 
advertisement” (H. Rept. No. 1613, 75th 
Cong., 1st sess. 5 (1937).) It was explained 
that “The provisions of this bill covering 
false advertising are far reaching” (id., at 4), 
and that “It (the bill) covers every case of 
imposition on a purchaser for which there 
could be a practical remedy” (id., at 5). But 
we have seen that section 5 is fully as broad 
as this. Section 15, however, in contrast to 
section 5, is explicit in making nondisclosure 
a possible basis of liability. It specifies two 
circumstances in which nondisclosure may 
render an advertisement false and hence 
unlawful. 

The first is where the undisclosed facts 
are material by virtue of representations 
made in the advertisement. This is simply 
the principle of the deceptive half-truth 
which, as has been pointed out, is an es- 
tablished principle of section 5 liability. The 
Commission’s recent “Outgro” decision 
(American Home Products Corp., FTC Docket 
8478 (decided September 27, 1963)) exem- 
plifies the operation of the principle under 
section 15. Respondent’s product, a treat- 
ment for ingrown toenail, did in fact, as 
claimed in respondent’s advertising, afford 
“relief and protection” respecting this con- 
dition. But the relief was temporary only, 
and the protection nonexistent once infec- 
tion set in. The use of “Outgro” after the 
onset of infection might actually aggravate 
the danger from such infection and make it 
more difficult to cure. Without explicit dis- 
closure of these facts, which qualified and 
explained the claim of “relief and protec- 
tion,” the danger was acute that purchasers 
of the product would misunderstand the lim- 
its of its effectiveness and thereby forego 
necessary medical attention.™ 

The second circumstance specified in sec- 
tion 15 under which nondisclosure may ren- 
der an advertisement false is also one to 
which we have adverted, in discussing the 
requirements of section 5 in the field of 
hazardous commodities, If the actual con- 
sequences of normal use of the advertised 
product are different from the expected con- 
sequences, they should be disclosed to avoid 
creating a false impression.“ If, for example, 
a food is advertised without disclosure of 
dangers in eating it of which the consumer 
is unaware, there is palpable—and very dan- 
gerous—deception. 

While section 15 adverts specifically to 
nondisclosure and section 5 does not, the 
legal test under section 15 in the nondis- 
closure area is, if anything, probably nar- 
rower than that under section 5. Many of 
the “pure” nondisclosure cases actionable 
under section 5, apart from the hazardous- 
commodities cases, could not be maintained 
under section 15 because they do not involve 
the nondisclosure of facts material with re- 
spect to the consequences of using the 
product. 


"See also Aronberg v. F.T.C., 132 F. 2d 
165 (7th Cir. 1942); Sebrone v. F.T.C., 135 F. 
2d 676 (7th Cir. 1943); National Bakers 
Services, Inc. v. F.T.C, —— F. 2 —— (Tth 
Cir. 1964). 

For decisions applying this aspect of 
Section 15, see, e.g., Ultra-Violet Products 
Co. v. F.T.C., 143 F. 2d 814 (9th Cir. 1944); 
American Medicinal Products, Inc. v. F.T.C. 
136 F. 2d 426 (th Cir. 1943); Lanolin Plus, 
Inc., F.T.C. Docket 8150 (decided September 
12, 1962). 
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Although the standard of lawfulness in 
section 15 with respect to failure to dis- 
close material facts seems not to broaden 
the duties already borne by sellers subject 
only to the more generally worded prohibi- 
tions of section 5, it illumines those require- 
ments as applied in specific situations. For 
one thing, it is noteworthy that the specific 
references in section 15 to nondisclosure as 
a basis for finding a violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act occur in the context 
of advertising, not labeling, regulation; the 
food and drug sections of the Trade Com- 
mission Act are expressly limited to advertis- 
ing and exclude labeling (sec. 15(a)(1)). 
Congress has determined, then, that there are 
circumstances in which the nondisclosure of 
material facts in advertising should be pre- 
vented on its own account, wholly irrespec- 
tive of what disclosure is made or required 
in labeling. 

For another thing, section 15, in its ex- 
plicit concern with nondisclosure of the con- 
sequences of using products which, like 
food, drugs, devices, and cosmetics, are in- 
tended to be used in intimate contact with 
the human body, enunciates a principle of 
false and deceptive advertising that is of 
general applicability where any such prod- 
ucts are concerned. The principle is that 
sellers of a product the use of which may 
involve danger to human health or safety are 
under a duty to disclose to the consumer the 
consequences of use, where those conse- 
quences are not known to the consumer. It 
is true that the disclosure-of-consequences 
provision of section 15 is not limited to situa- 
tions of danger; a seller may be required to 
disclose the consequences of using his food, 
drug, device or cosmetic even though no 
danger to health or safety is posed by non- 
disclosure. (See, e.g., Keele Hair & Scalp 
Specialists, Inc. v. F.T.C. 275 F. 2d 18 (5th 
Cir. 1960).) Still, it seems clear that in 
adding section 15 to the Trade Commission 
Act Congress was particularly concerned with 
the situation in which consumers are misled 
as to the consequences of using a product 
to the detriment of their health or safety. 
(Cf. Handler, “The Control of False Adver- 
tising Under the Wheeler-Lea Act,” 6 Law 
& Contemp. Prob, 91, 102 (1939).) 

Other products besides foods, drugs, de- 
vices, and cosmetics, as those terms are de- 
fined for purposes of the food and drug sec- 
tions of the Trade Commission Act (see secs. 
15(b)-(e)), are used in intimate contact 
with the human body, or otherwise involve 
serious possibilities of danger to human life, 
health or safety. The special jurisdictional 
and remedial provisions of the food and drug 
sections (see secs. 12-14) do not of course 
apply to the advertising of such products, 
but the standard of lawfulness embodied in 
section 15(a)(1), insofar as it expresses a 
general principle of false and deceptive ad- 
vertising, is fully applicable in a section 5 
proceeding. In the only case in which the 
question of whether cigarettes are subject 
to the food and drug sections has arisen 
(F.T.C. v. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 108 
F. Supp. 573 (S.D.N.Y. 1952), afd mem., 
203 F. 2d 956 (2d Cir. 1953)), the 
court, while holding that they are not, in 
no way suggested that a seller of cigarettes 
(or of any other product which, though 
technically not a food, drug, device, or cos- 
metic, is intended to be used in intimate 
contact with the human body) is not sub- 
ject to the duty to disclose the consequences 
of using his product in circumstances where 
failure to disclose such consequences would 
be deceptive.” It is at all events clear that, 


The ground of the Liggett & Myers de- 
cision was that on the basis of the language 
of Section 15 (which defines the products 
subject to the food and drug sections very 
narrowly) and what skimpy legislative his- 
tory there was on the question, as well as the 
Commission’s failure for many years after 


1964 


in enacting the Wheeler-Lea provisions to 
deal specifically with certain products, Con- 
gress did not intend thereby to limit the full 
development of the law of deceptive acts and 
practices under section 5. Thus, while label- 
ing is expressly excluded from the food and 
drug sections, the Commission is free to pro- 
ceed under section 5 against false labeling 
of foods, drugs, devices, or cosmetics.“ 

4. The general principle of seller's duties 
with respect to the marketing of dangerous 
products: As has been stated, whether an act 
or practice is an unlawful deception within 
the meaning of section 5 may depend upon 
whether normal use of the product involves 
dangers to human life, health or safety. 
The principle is not limited to the nondis- 
closure area. It also has relevance to de- 
termining whether affirmative claims or rep- 
resentations in advertising rise to the level 
of unlawful deception. The seller of a prod- 
uct whose use may cause personal injury is 
held to a more stringent standard of truth- 
fulness in advertising than other sellers. As 
to him, the Commission not only may, but 
must, “insist upon the most literal truthful- 
ness” (Moretrench Corp. v. F.T.C., 127 F. 2d 
792, 795 (2d Cir. 1942)), and resolve all 
ambiguities and interpretive uncertainties 
against the seller.“ 

There are two reasons for such special 
treatment. First, the stakes are so much 
greater. It is one thing to permit an oc- 
easional borderline misrepresentation where 
it appears that only a few consumers are 
likely to be misled and suffer economic loss 
thereby. It is altogether more serious to 
permit the misleading of even the few, where 
those who are misled may, in consequence, 
be injured in their persons as well as their 
pocketbooks. Second, while consumers may 
perhaps discount a certain amount of exag- 
gerated and distorted advertising in the case 


passage of the Act to suggest that cigarettes 
were subject to the food and drug sections, 
it was the likelier inference that the Con- 
gress that enacted the Wheeler-Lea Act did 
not intend that cigarettes be subject to 
those sections. The basis for Congress’ po- 
sition on this point is not entirely clear; 
probably in 1938 the need for regulation of 
cigarette advertising was considered slight. 
It should be borne in mind that the food 
and drug sections of the Wheeler-Lea Act do 
much more than merely set out a test of 
unlawfulness; they also empower the Com- 
mission to seek a preliminary injunction, 
impose criminal penalties, and broaden the 
Commission’s jurisdiction over sellers of the 
subject products. Congress may have felt, 
for one reason or another, that cigarette 
advertising should not be subject to these 
special provisions. And, assuming it is cor- 
rect, the Liggett & Myers decision—rendered, 
significantly, in a suit by the Commission for 
a preliminary injunction—does no more 
than confirm that the Commission cannot 
invoke these special provisions against ciga- 
rette advertisers. (It should be noted, how- 
ever, that cigarettes have been held to be 
“drugs” if they are represented as having 
therapeutic powers. United States v. 46 
Cartons of Fairfax Cigarettes, 113 F. Supp. 
336 (D.N.J. 1953) .) 

„See Houbigant, Inc. v. F.T.C., 139 F. 2d 
1019 (2d Cir. 1944); Fresh Grown Preserve 
Corp. v. F.T.C., 125 F. 2d 917, 919 (2d Cir. 
1942); Mary Muffet, Inc. v. F.T.C., 194 F. 2d 
504 (2d Cir. 1952) (per curiam). 

See Murray Space Shoe Corp. v. F.T.C., 
304 F. 2d 270 (2d Cir. 1962); Country 
Tweeds, Inc. v. F.T.C., 326 F. 2d 144, 148 (2d 
Cir. 1964). Cf. United States v. 95 Barrels 
of Vinegar, 265 U.S. 438, 443 (1924). “Ad- 
vertisements which are capable of two 
meanings, one of which is false, are mis- 
leading.” Rhodes Pharmacal Co. v. F.T.C., 
208 F. 2d 382, 387 (7th Cir. 1935), rev’d on 
other grounds, 348 U.S. 940 (1955) (per 
curiam). 
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of ordinary products, they are not likely to 
expect and be prepared to cope with loose 
advertising practices in the area of health 
and safety. People have a right to, and by 
and large do, expect that advertising will be 
completely truthful in circumstances where 
the consequences of an untruth, half-truth, 
or ambiguity may be personal injury. Be- 
cause they expect fair dealing in the adver- 
tising of such products, their guard is down. 

An example of the higher standards of can- 
dor and honesty in advertising which section 
5 requires in the area of what may broadly 
be termed “dangerous products” is furnished 
by the problem of unsubstantiated, but not 
necessarily false, claims. Not only is it a 
deceptive act or practice to make a false 
claim, but, in a situation where the con- 
sumer’s reliance on the advertiser's claim 
might result in personal injury if the claim 
were false, it is also, and independently, de- 
ceptive and unlawful to fail to substantiate 
the truth of the claim in advance. As the 
Commission stated recently: 

“An advertiser is under a duty, before he 
makes any representation which, if false, 
could cause injury to the health or personal 
safety of the user of the advertised product, 
to make reasonable inquiry into the truth 
or falsity of the representation. He should 
have in his possession such information as 
would satisfy a reasonable and prudent busi- 
nessman, acting in good faith, that such rep- 
resentation was true. To make a representa- 
tion of this sort, without such minimum 
substantiation, is to demonstrate a reckless 
disregard for human health and safety, and 
is clearly an unfair and deceptive practice. 

“That this is so is evident from basic prin- 
ciples governing the law of false and mis- 
leading representations. One who affirma- 
tively advertises a product to be safe, in a 
context in which the prospective user’s health 
or safety may be adversely affected if the 
claim is false, implicitly represents that he 
has a reasonable and substantial foundation 
in fact for making the claim. Consider the 
case of an advertisement for a sunburn oil 
which states that the product will absolutely 
prevent painful sunburn, no matter how 
prolonged the user’s exposure to the sun. 
The purchaser of this product would cer- 
tainly be surprised and dismayed to find 
that the advertiser had made such a claim 
without having solid reason to believe it to 
be true. Purchasers believe that where such 
a claim is made, it has been substantiated 
in advance; the belief is reasonable and, we 
think, widespread. It is entitled to the Com- 
mission’s protection.” (Heinz W. Kirchner, 
F.T.C. Docket 8538 (decided Nov. 7, 1963), 
pp. 8-9.) 

This principle has been applied by the 
Commission in a case involving cigarette 
advertising.“ The Commission held to be 
false and deceptive a representation by re- 
spondent, concerning an alleged improvement 
in its cigarettes, on the ground that the ex- 
perimental and other data upon which re- 
spondent had relied in making this represen- 
tation to the public were unreliable and did 
not justify respondent’s making the claim. 
Respondent’s failure to substantiate the 
claim in advance, not the falsity as such of 
the claim, was the basis for a finding of de- 
ception. The Commission “is not held to 
higher standards of substantiality or proba- 
tive value in dealing with respondent than 
respondent has observed in dealing with the 


® Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., 49 F.T.C. 703, 
730 (1952), vacated on appeal on motion of 
Commission, 5 F.T.C. Statutes and Court De- 
cisions 790 (D.C. Cir. 1953), complaint dis- 
missed on affidavit of abandonment, 51 
F.T.C. 857 (1955). Cf. R.J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., 46 F.T.C. 706, 727 (1950), modified on 
other grounds, 192 F. 2d 535 (7th Cir. 1951); 
Handler, “The Control of False Advertising 
Under the Wheeler-Lea Act,” supra, at 110. 
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public” (49 F.T.C., at 730). We note that at 
the public hearings in the present matter the 
spokesman for the cigarette industry con- 
ceded the validity of the principle under 
discussion here (R. 83-Z-1). 

Two final points should be made on the 
subject of dangerous products. First, in 
stating that the Trade Commission Act im- 
poses special requirements with respect to 
the advertising of such products, we do not, 
of course, imply that the Commission has 
been given by Congress a general jurisdic- 
tion to protect the health and safety of con- 
sumers. The Commission’s responsibility is 
not to control or prevent the sale or use of 
dangerous products, but to insure that the 
advertising of such products is not unfair 
and does not deceive. 

Second, if the scope of the concept of un- 
lawful deception and the requirements of 
appropriate remedial action may be affected 
by the hazardous nature of the product in- 
volved," clearly they may also be affected by 
the particular degree of danger involved in 
using the product. If use of the product in- 
volves a risk not only to health or safety, but 
to life itself, the standard of truthfulness to 
which the seller must conform is of the high- 
est. Deception with respect to such a prod- 
uct obviously cannot be excused on the 
ground that only a relatively few consumers 
would be misled; and consumers are most 
unlikely to expect any but the very highest 
standards of honest, truthful, and informa- 
tive marketing of such a product. 

5. Unfair acts or practices: The Keppel 
decision (F.T.C. v. R. F. Keppel & Bro., Inc., 
291 U.S. 304 (1934)) makes clear that the 
prohibitions of Section 5 of the Trade Com- 
mission Act embrace acts, practices, or meth- 
ods of competition that are neither deceptive 
or misleading, on the one hand, nor monop- 
olistic or anticompetitive, on the other. 
The Supreme Court in Keppel held that the 
merchandising practice challenged by the 
Commission—the sale of penny candy to 
children by lottery methods—unfairly ex- 
ploited consumers to the prejudice of re- 
spondent’s competitors, who were under 
strong moral compulsion not to engage in 
the practice, and was therefore proscribed 
by section 5. The Wheeler-Lea amendments 
to the Trade Commission Act, passed sub- 
sequently to the Keppel decision, eliminated 
prejudice to competitors as a prerequisite to 
Commission action under section 5. The 
amendments did not of course reject, but, 
rather, approved and codified, the principle 
of Keppel—that certain merchandising prac- 
tices are forbidden by section 5 even though 
they are neither deceptive nor anticompeti- 
tive. That principle is embodied in the pro- 
vision of section 5, added by the Wheeler- 
Lea Act, that forbids “unfair * * * acts or 
practices in commerce.” * 

It is not possible to give an exact and com- 
prehensive definition of the unfair acts or 
practices proscribed by section 5 as amended. 
The Court in Keppel assumed that the prac- 
tice challenged in that case did not involve 
fraud or criminality. It further emphasized 
that the practice was not beyond the reach 
of the Commission merely because it did not 
fall within established categories of immoral 
or unlawful marketing methods. The Court 
did, however, state that the practice was one 
which competitors of the respondent were 


* Compare the Federal Hazardous Sub- 
stances Labeling Act, enacted in 1960, 15 
U.S.C. §§ 1261-73, in which Congress has 
given explicit recognition to the special need 
for stringent labeling requirements in the 
area of dangerous products. The Act does 
not regulate the advertising of such products, 
however. 

If a practice both exploits consumers un- 
fairly and injures competitors, it will be— 
as in Keppel—an unfair method of competi- 
tion, as well as an unfair act or practice. 
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“under a powerful moral compulsion not to 
adopt” (291 U.S., at 313), and that it was 
“unscrupulous” (ibid.). 

An idea of the broad scope of the concept 
of unfair acts or practices may be gathered 
from a consideration of the marketing meth- 
ods which the Commission has in the past 
forbidden as unfair but which involve neither 
false-advertising nor restraint-of-trade prin- 
ciples. These methods include: Bribery of a 
customer’s employees (“commercial brib- 
ery o and payola”); o inducing purchases by 
coercion, intimidation, and false disparage- 
ment of competitors’ goods—e.g., by scare 
tactics”; harassment of competitors and 
appropriation of the results of their efforts; °? 
inducing breach of competitors’ contracts; * 
enticing or inciting competitors’ employees; ™ 
physical interference with competitors’ goods 
or properties (“lifting” competitors’ goods 
from dealers or consumers, destroying com- 
petitors’ catalogs, removal of manufacturers’ 
names from products, etc.); * unfair acquisi- 
tion of competitors’ trade secrets, e.g., by 
espionage; “ push money; ™ failure to fill or- 
ders promptly and shipment of unordered 
goods (“padding”); wrongful forcing of 
deals or payments, e.g., by false threats to 
sue; „ substitution of inferior goods; and, 
of course, distribution of merchandise 
through lottery devices.“ 

Focusing on acts or practices which have 
been forbidden primarily because of their un- 


0 See, e.g., F.T.C. v. Grand Rapids Varnish 
Co., 41 F. 2d 996 (6th Cir. 1929); Handler, 
“Unfair Competition and the Federal Trade 
Commission,” 8 Geo, Wash. L. Rev. 399, 408- 
09 (1940). 

See, e.g., Bernard Lowe Enterprises, Inc., 
59 F.T.C. 1485 (1961). 

en See, e.g., Holland Furnace Co. v. F.T.C. 
295 F. 2d 302 (7th Cir. 1961); Dorfman v. 
F.T.C., 144 F. 2d 737 (8th Cir. 1944); Lane v. 
F.T.C., 130 F. 2d 48 (9th Cir. 1942); Zlotnick 
the Furrier, Inc., 48 F.T.C. 1068 (1952). 

% See, e.g., Independent Directory Corp. v. 
F.T.C., 188 F. 2d 468 (2d Cir. 1951); Directory 
Publishing Corp. v. F.T.C., 208 F. 2d 632 (2d 
Cir. 1953); Chamber of Commerce of Min- 
neapolis v. F.T.C., 13 F. 2d 673 (8th Cir. 1926). 

o See, e.g., Carter Carburetor Corp. v. F.T.C. 
112 F. 2d 722 (8th Cir. 1940); Kalwajtys v. 
F.T.C., 237 F. 2d 654 (Tth Cir. 1956). 

% See, e.g., Cook-Master, Inc., 46 F.T.C. 532 
(1950); Darling & Co., 30 F.T.C. 739 (1940). 

os See, e.g., Hastings Mfg. Co. v. F.T.C., 153 
F. 2d 253 (6th Cir. 1946); American Greet- 
ings Corp. v. United States, 49 F.T.C. 440 
(1952); Waldes & Co., 8 F.T.C. 305 (1925). 

% See, e.g., Philip Carey Mfg. Co. v. F.T.C. 
29 F 2d 49 (6th Cir. 1928); Oakes Co., 3 F.T.C. 
36 (1920). 

See, eg, Kinney-Rowe Co. v. F.T.C., 275 
Fed. 665 (7th Cir. 1921). 

s See, eg, Rushing v. F.T.C., 320 F. 2d 
280 (5th Cir, 1963); Dorfman v. F.T.C., 144 
F. 2d 737 (8th Cir. 1944); Consumers Home 
Equipment Co. v. F.T.C., 164 F. 2d 972 (6th 
Cir. 1947) (per curiam); Norman Co., 40 
F.T.C. 296 (1945); Folding Furniture Works, 
Inc., 34 F.T.C. 921 (1942); Associated Trade 
Press, Ino., 46 F.T.C. 58 (1949). 

* See, e.g., Holland Furnace Co, v. F.T.C. 
295 F. 2d 302 (7th Cir. 1961); Trade Union 
Courier Publishing Co. v. F.T.C., 232 F. 2d 
636 (3d Cir. 1956); United States Stationery 
Co., 49 F.T.C. 745 (1953). 

1 See, e.g., National Trade Publications, Inc. 
v. F.T.C., 300 F. 2d 790 (8th Cir. 1962); Inter- 
state Home Equipment Co., 40 F.T.C. 260 
(1945). 

See, e.g., F.T.C. v. George Ziegler Co., 90 
F. 2d 1007 (7th Cir. 1937); National Candy 
Co. v. F.T.C., 104 F. 2d 999 (Tth Cir. 1939); 
Douglas Candy Co. v. F.T.C., 125 F. 2d 665 
(8th Cir. 1942); Surf Sales Co. v. F.T.C., 259 
F. 2d 744 (7th Cir. 1958); Rosten v. F.T.C. 
263 F. 2d 620 (2d Cir. 1959); Lichtenstein v. 
F.T.C., 194 F. 2d 607 (9th Cir. 1952). 
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fairness to consumers, rather than to com- 
petitors, we should mention, as further ex- 
amples: Refusals to deliver (E. T. Moye, 50 
F.T.C. 926 (1954)) or to return goods kept 
for repair (Interstate Home Equipment Co., 
40 F.T.C. 260 (1945)); wrongfully delayed de- 
livery of purchased goods (Associated Trade 
Press, Inc., 46 F.T.C. 58 (1949)); extorting 
releases from liability (Holland Furnace Co., 
55 F.T.C. 55 (1958), aff’d, 295 F. 2d 302 (7th 
Cir. 1961)); shipping unordered goods in 
order to induce purchase by mistake (Norman 
Co., 40 F.T.C. 296 (1945)); concealing seller’s 
identity to obtain repeat orders (Folding Fur- 
niture Works, Inc., 34 F.T.C. 921 (1942)); 
wrongful refusals to return deposits (Inter- 
state Home Equipment Co., supra) or make 
refunds (Zlotnick the Furrier, Inc., 48 F.T.C. 
1068 (1952)); and threatening suit where no 
money is actually due (Dorfman v. F.. O., 
144 F. 2d 737 (8th Cir. 1944)). 

No enumeration of examples can define 
the outer limits of the Commission’s author- 
ity to proscribe unfair acts or practices, but 
the examples should help to indicate the 
breadth and flexibility of the concept of un- 
fair acts or practices and to suggest the fac- 
tors that determine whether a particular act 
or practice should be forbidden on this 
ground. These factors are as follows: (1) 
whether the practice, without necessarily 
having been previously considered unlawful, 
offends public policy as it has been estab- 
lished by statutes, the common law, or other- 
wise—whether, in other words, it is within 
at least the penumbra of some common- 
law, statutory, or other established concept 
of unfairness; (2) whether it is immoral, un- 
ethical, oppressive, or unscrupulous; (3) 
whether it causes substantial injury to con- 
sumers (or competitors or other business- 
men). If all three factors are present, the 
challenged conduct will surely violate section 
5 even if there is no specific precedent for 
proscribing it. The wide variety of decisions 
interpreting the elusive concept of unfair- 
ness at least makes clear that a method of 
selling violates section 5 if it is exploitive 
or inequitable and if, in addition to being 
morally objectionable, it is seriously detri- 
mental to consumers or others. Beyond this, 
it is difficult to generalize. 

In the last analysis, the Commission's re- 
sponsibility in this area is to enforce a sense 
of basic fairness in business conduct. For 
while section 5 “does not authorize reg- 
ulation which has no purpose other than 
* * + censoring the morals of businessmen” 
(F.T.C. v. R. F. Keppel & Bro., Inc., 291 U.S. 
304, 313 (1934)), the Commission cannot 
shirk the difficult task of defining and pre- 
venting those breaches of the principles of 
fair dealing that cause substantial and un- 
justifiable public injury. 


V. THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION ACT WITH RESPECT TO THE 
MARKETING OF CIGARETTES, IN LIGHT OF THE 
HEALTH HAZARDS OF SMOKING 


Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act requires scrupulous adherence to the 
standards of fairness, accuracy, and full dis- 
closure in the marketing of cigarettes (see 
pts. II and IV, supra). It is all the more 
imperative to hold cigarette manufacturers 
to the duty of fair and nondeceptive market- 
ing in view of the evident attractiveness of 
cigarette smoking to children and teenagers, 
and the fact that it is habit forming. 

In this part of the report our concern is to 
define and particularize, in light of the 
health hazards of smoking, the requirements 
of Section 5 with respect to the marketing 
of cigarettes, In attempting to delineate 
the lawful bounds of cigarette merchan- 
dising, however, we do not mean to suggest 
or imply that past or current practices of 
the cigarette industry have violated or are 
violating any statute administered by the 
Commission, except insofar as such prac- 
tices may have been determined to be unlaw- 
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ful in adjudicative proceedings under section 
5(b). (See note 3, supra.) The present 
trade regulation rule proceeding is not a 
proper vehicle for determining whether vio- 
lations of law have occurred (see pt. VI, 
infra). The concern of the present proceed- 
ing is with the future, not the past—with 
how, in light of the Report of the Surgeon 
General's Advisory Committee, and other 
pertinent data and materials, the cigarette 
industry may now avoid violation of the 
Trade Commission Act. There is no purpose 
here to impute guilt or innocence in respect 
of past practices, 
A. Affirmatively deceptive advertising 


Outright false statements in advertising or 
labeling respecting the healthfulmess or 
safety of smoking cigarettes or smoking the 
advertised brand are, of course, unlawful; 
they require no discussion. But quite apart 
from explicit misstatements, section 5, as has 
been demonstrated in the preceding part of 
this report, forbids a seller to create a false 
impression in the mind of the consumer 
through suggestions, insinuations, mislead- 
ing statements of opinion or exaggerations, 
deceptive half-truths, innuendo, and other 
indirect techniques. 

Two problems of indirect deception re- 
quire particular attention in considering the 
lawful bounds of cigarette advertising. The 
first is the problem of the unsubstantiated, 
but not necessarily false, claim. Suppose 
that a cigarette manufacturer were to claim 
in his advertising, without having in his 
possession evidence sufficient to establish the 
truth of the claim, that a new kind of filter 
eliminated certain harmful ingredients from 
the cigarette smoke. There would clearly be 
deception, Most purchasers assume that an 
advertiser would not make an unsupported 
claim of product safety. What quantum of 
evidence must a cigarette advertiser have in 
his possession before making such claims? 
Given the complexity of the technical issues 
involved in the problem of cigarette smoking 
and public health, it is doubtful that many 
such claims would be susceptible of complete 
proof. To set the standard of advance sub- 
stantiation at too high a level might, in 
consequence, preclude the advertising of 
genuine advances in the safety of cigarette 
smoking and thereby discourage the develop- 
ment of such products. 

The other problem is that of a literally 
true claim respecting the health conse- 
quences of smoking the advertised brand 
which, nevertheless, is deceptive because of 
failure to disclose material facts that qualify 
and explain the claim. Suppose that an ad- 
vertiser truthfully states that his cigarettes 
contain no argon. Without further elabora- 
tion, many consumers would assume that 
the elimination of such an ingredient less- 
ened the hazards of smoking the brand— 
else why would the advertiser make such a 
claim? The impression created by such an 
advertisement will be false if, for example, 
there is a lack of substantial evidence that 
the elimination of argon lessens the hazards 
of smoking. That material qualifying fact 
must be disclosed in order to dispel the false 
impression created by the claim standing 
alone. 

Consumers would also be deceived, we be- 
lieve, by claims relating to the amount of 
the ingredients (e.g., tar and nicotine) pres- 
ent in the cigarette smoke, unless such 
claims have been verified in accordance with 
a fully uniform testing procedure. An ad- 
vertiser who stated that his cagarettes con- 
tained only 5 milligrams of tar might be de- 
scribing accurately the test results he had 
obtained. Yet advertising these results could 
create a false impression of the relative haz- 
ards of smoking the brand, and be unfair to 
competitors, if the advertiser were using a 
testing procedure that yielded, on the same 
cigarette, a lower tar count than the testing 
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procedure used by other manufacturers as 
the basis of their advertising of tar content. 
In order to prevent deception in an area 
of substantial health hazards where highly 
technical medical and scientific considera- 
tions may make literally true claims never- 
theless misleading, uniform testing methods 
should be used as the basis of, and all mate- 
rial qualifying facts should be disclosed in, 
advertising of claimed improvements in the 
safety of cigarette smoking. 
B. The seller’s duty to disclose the health 
hazards of cigarette smoking 


1. General principles: Part IV of this re- 
port reviewed the various circumstances in 
which Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act may require an advertiser to 
disclose material facts in marketing his prod- 
uct, It was pointed out that under well- 
established principles this duty might arise 
either because of past or present affirmative 
representations by the seller, requiring af- 
firmative disclosure of additional facts in 
order to dispel a false impression created in 
the mind of the consumer, or, even in the 
absence of any affirmative representations, 
because nondisclosure was deceptive in light 
of the appearance, nature, or intended use of 
the product. Specifically, it was noted that 
the seller of a product involving dangers in 
its use might be required to disclose the ex- 
istence of such dangers to the consumers.“ 

(a) The dangerous-products principle: Cig- 
arettes are a product designed for use, and 
are used, in intimate contact with the human 
body—as intimate, certainly, as any food or 
drug—and it is well established, in a long 
line of Commission decisions, that the normal 
expectations of consumers of such products 
(whether a food, a drug, or other) is that 
they are safe under normal conditions of 
use, If they are not safe under such condi- 
tions but this fact is not disclosed, the con- 
sumer is deceived and the seller is guilty of 
unlawful deception. Cigarettes are not safe 
under normal conditions of use. Although 


3 The cigarette manufacturer, as a supplier 
of goods, is under a common-law duty to ex- 
ercise reasonable care to assure that goods 
placed on the market are safe (Prosser, Torts 
§ 83 (2d ed. 1955)); and where goods are in- 
herently dangerous, there is a common-law 
duty to warn, in advertising and labeling, of 
known dangers. Ibid.; Dillard & Hart, “Di- 
rections for Use and the Duty to Warn,” 41 
Va. L. Rev. 145 (1955). The “Restatement of 
Torts,” § 388 (1934), also takes this view: 

“One who supplies directly or through a 
third person a chattel for another to use, 
is subject to liability to those whom the 
supplier should expect to use the chattel 
with the consent of the other or to be in the 
vicinity of its probable use, for bodily harm 
caused by the use of the chattel in the man- 
ner for which and by a person for whose use 
it is supplied, if the supplier 

(a) knows, or from facts known to him 
should realize that the chattel is or is likely 
to be dangerous for the use for which it is 
supplied; 

(b) and has no reason to believe that those 
for whose use the chattel is supplied will 
Tealize its dangerous condition; and 

(c) fails to exercise reasonable care to in- 

form them of its dangerous condition or of 
the facts which make it likely to be so.” 
The law of products liability is in process of 
development toward the day when the seller 
of any product who sells it in a condition 
dangerous for use will be held strictly lable 
to the ultimate user for injuries resulting 
from such use, even though the seller has 
exercised all possible care, and the user has 
entered into no contractual relation with 
him. Prosser, “The Assault Upon the Cita- 
del (Strict Liability to the Consumer),” 69 
Yale L. J. 1099, 1112 (1960), “Restatement 
(Second), Torts,” § 402A (Tent. Draft No. 7, 
approved May 1, 1961). 
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the degree of risk may vary, a hazard to 
health exists for every smoker, whether he 
be a “moderate” smoker of a pack a day, a 
“light” smoker of less than a pack a day, 
or a “heavy” smoker. A sellers failure to 
disclose the health hazards of smoking is, 
therefore, a deceptive act or practice pro- 
scribed by section 5. 

(b) The “deceptive half-truth” princi- 
ple: Most cigarette advertising—and cer- 
tainly the vast bulk of all such advertising 
in the mass media—does not merely direct 
attention to the name of the brand (in con- 
trast to cigarette labeling, which ordinarily 
contains little but the brand name), or 
limit itself to representations unrelated to 
the experience of cigarette smoking (e.g., 
premium or price offers). In the cigarette 
industry, advertising has actively stimu- 
lated demand for the advertised brand by 
portraying cigarette smoking in general and 
the smoking of the advertised brand in par- 
ticular as a satisfying, desirable, and attrac- 
tive activity. 

Such advertising has associated cigarette 
smoking with such positive attributes as con- 
tentment, glamour, romance, youth, hap- 
piness, recreation, relaxation, comfort, and 
sophistication, at the same time suggesting 
that smoking is an activity at least consistent 
with physical health and well-being. Fur- 
thermore, cigarette advertising has fre- 
quently intimated, without claiming out- 
right, that smoking or smoking the adver- 
tised brand is innocuous or at least less haz- 
ardous than smoking other brands. Ciga- 
rette advertising has thus stressed the 
claimed satisfactions of smoking while 
ignoring completely—or even attempting to 
negate—the dangers of the habit. 

It is a deceptive act or practice for an ad- 
vertiser to make representations concerning 
the satisfactions to be derived from using 
so hazardous a product as cigarettes without, 
at the same time, disclosing the dangers to 
health involved in its use. Even if the ciga- 
rette manufacturer does not claim or sug- 
gest that smoking cigarettes or smoking the 
advertised brand is harmless or healthful, 
or less hazardous than smoking other 
brands, in affirmatively representing the 
smoking habit as attractive and satisfying 
he is fostering an impression of safety in 
the minds of many consumers, The image 
of smoking projected in the typical cigarette 
advertisement is of a pleasant and happy 
activity. That image is inconsistent with 
and misrepresents the complete truth about 
smoking, which is that while it may af- 
ford pleasure, it is a habit difficult to break 
and extremely dangerous to life and health. 
To avoid giving a false impression that smok- 
ing, because it may be pleasant and satisfy- 
ing, is therefore innocuous, the cigarette 
manufacturer who represents the alleged 
pleasures or satisfactions of cigarette smok- 
ing in his advertising must also disclose the 
serious risks to life that smoking involves. 

This principle is applicable a fortiori to 
cigarette advertising that not only stresses 
the satisfactions of smoking, but makes a 
positive attempt to allay the consuming 
public's fears or anxiety with respect to the 
dangers of smoking by representing or im- 
plying that smoking the advertised brand is 
or may be harmless or less harmful than 
smoking other brands. Quite apart from its 
failure to disclose the hazards of smoking, 
much advertising of this sort probably is at 
least on the borderline of deception. But 
even a completely truthful such claim—re- 
ferring, let us suppose, by way of a hypo- 
thetical example, to a genuine and sub- 
stantial improvement in the safety of smok- 
ing the advertised brand—is likely to de- 
ceive many consumers unless there is dis- 
closure of the hazards of smoking. Where 
such claims are made, disclosure is re- 
quired to despel any impression that be- 
cause the advertised brand incorporates 
certain safety features or improvements, or 
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contains fewer harmful ingredients than 
other brands, it is therefore safe.“ 

In short, although advertising claims re- 
specting the satisfactions of smoking or re- 
specting health or the safety features of a 
particular brand are not necessarily un- 
truthful in themselves, standing alone they 
are at best half-truths, They may be lit- 
erally true, yet they are still likely to con- 
vey the false impression that cigarette 
smoking is not dangerous to human life 
and health. The disclosure of the hazards 
of smoking is necessary to correct a decep- 
tive half-truth. 

Cigarette advertising of the kind described 
above (I. e., advertising that lays heavy stress 
on the satisfactions of smoking and fre- 
quently attempts to negate the dangers of 
smoking—but never discloses those dan- 
gers) has for many years dominated, and 
continues to dominate, the industry. Its 
volume has been very great. Advertising 
so intensive and long continued throughout 
an entire industry is bound to create and 
has created a powerful impression—in this 
case one of smoking as a satisfying, pleas- 
urable, and perhaps even indispensable ac- 
tivity which is consistent, at least, with 
physical health and well-being. That im- 
pression is now firmly lodged in the minds 
of the consuming public. 

The principle thus comes into play that 
an advertiser may be obliged to disclose a 
material fact about his product not only 
in order to correct the false impression en- 
gendered by current advertising that omits 
to disclose the fact, but also to cure the ill 
effects of former advertising practices. In 
view of the strong impression built up in 
the public mind by a decade of especially 
massive cigarette advertising; it is likely 
that current or future such advertising, 
even if it refrains from affirmative claims 
concerning the experience of smoking, can- 
not avoid exploiting and reinforcing that 
impression. 

In this industry, clearly, advertising has 
had the function of persuading the consumer 
of the pleasure and satisfaction of smok- 
ing cigarettes. Advertising has been the 
principal vehicle of the sales message. In 
view of the role of advertising in the ciga- 
rette industry, it is important that cigarette 
advertising be free of any false impression 
of the product’s safety arising from what is 
omitted as well as what is stated or implied. 

2. The seller’s duty of disclosure arising 
from the nature of modern mass advertising: 
This section deals with another basis for 
promulgation of the trade regulation rule, 
derived from considerations of both decep- 
tion and unfairness under section 5, but 
which perhaps fits neither of these cate- 
gories, as conventionally interpreted, pre- 
cisely. 

In the area of consumer protection, section 
5 confers on the Commission a broad man- 
date to prescribe acts or practices which ex- 
ploit the consumer and impair his freedom 
to choose among available products. The 
sale of cigarettes without disclosure of the 
health hazards of smoking has such effects, 
and is therefore unlawful, not only for the 
reasons already stated but for additional 
reasons having to do with the special condi- 
tions of modern marketing, 

The bedrock common law and section 5 
principles of consumer protection reflect, for 


í Compare the decisions forbidding un- 
qualified representations that a drug affords 
“relief” from a condition on the ground 
that such representations falsely imply cura- 
tive powers. F.T.C. v. Rhodes Pharmacal Co., 
348 U.S. 940 (1955) (per curiam), rev’g 
208 F. 2d 382 (7th Cir. 1953); Aronberg v. 
F.T.C., 132 F. 2d 165 (7th Cir. 1942); D.D.D. 
Corp, v. F.T.C., 125 F. 2d 679 (7th Cir. 1942); 
American Home Products Corp., F.T.C. 
Docket 8478 (decided September 27, 1963). 
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the most part, marketing practices of an ear- 
lier period in the Nation’s economic develop- 
ment. There was a time when the sale of 
consumer products was, far more than it is 
today, a matter largely of face-to-face per- 
suasion by the seller and in advertising and 
labeling, of direct, detailed, and explicit 
claims for the quality or merits of his prod- 
uct. Today, however, most consumer prod- 
ucts are mass produced and highly stand- 
ardized; and the techniques of mass com- 
munication by seller to consuming public 
have been perfected. New sales methods 
have, accordingly, come to the fore. The 
phenomenon under scrutiny in this proceed- 
ing—the advertising of the cigarette indus- 
try, mostly in the mass media, on a scale of 
expenditure of more than $200 million a 
year—differentiates the present problem from 
the traditional problems of false and mislead- 
ing advertising. 

In the conventional false and misleading 
advertising case, it is not unusual to con- 
sider the challenged advertisement apart 
from the respondent's—and the industry's 
total advertising. This is a satisfactory pro- 
cedure where the source of public injury 
or consumer exploitation lies essentially 
within the four corners of the advertise- 
ment, in the claims made or facts left un- 
disclosed. It is less satisfactory where the 
cumulative effect of massive and long-con- 
tinued advertising throughout an entire in- 
dustry, in contrast to the effect of a single 
advertisement or particular advertisements, 
is itself a source of substantial and unjus- 
tiflable injury to the consuming public. 

Part III of this report contains an analysis 
of cigarette advertising in relation to the 
consumption of cigarettes and the dissemi- 
nation of evidence of the grave health 
hazards of cigarette smoking, for the period 
since concern with those hazards first be- 
came acute. Certain facts emerge from 
this analysis. Cigarette advertising, concen- 
trated in the media having the widest con- 
sumer exposure, has increased rapidly and 
continuously in the decade since concern 
with the hazards of smoking first reached 
significant proportions. Considered as a 
whole, such advertising has emphatically 
and persistently driven home, in the minds 
of its vast audience, the pleasure and de- 
sirability of cigarette smoking. Further, it 
has frequently implied that smoking or 
smoking the advertised brand is harmless 
or relatively harmless to the health of the 
individual. The net effect of this adver- 
tising—its magnitude and content—has been 
to help maintain cigarette consumption at 
a high and rising level despite the increas- 
ingly patent dangers of the habit. While 
thus spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to iterate and reiterate that smoking 
is attractive and satisfying and to allay 
anxiety on the score of the hazards of smok- 
ing, the cigarette manufacturers have made 
no effort whatever, and have spent nothing, 
to inform the consuming public of the 
mounting and now overwhelming evidence 
that cigarette smoking is habit-forming, 
hazardous to health, and once begun, most 
difficult to stop. On the contrary, the 
cigarette manufacturers and the Tobacco 
Institute have never acknowledged, and 
have repeatedly and forcefully denied, that 
smoking has been shown to be a substantial 
health hazard.“ 

The cigarette industry’s massive, continu- 
ous, mounting, and forceful advertising, 
coupled with the refusal to acknowledge or 
take any steps to inform the consuming 
public of the hazards to health, has blunted 
public awareness and appreciation of these 
hazards and has tended to maintain demand 
for the product in the face of growing public 


5 See, e.g. H.R. Rep. No. 1372, False and 
Misleading Advertising (Filter-Tip Ciga- 
rettes), 85th Cong., 2d Sess. 23 (1958); 
Neuberger, Smoke Screen: Tobacco and the 
Public Welfare, ch. 2 (1963). 
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concern. Not only has the industry failed 
to disclose to the consuming public the 
dangers of cigarette smoking; its past and 
present advertising has camouflaged them. 
The cumulative effect of at least a decade of 
massive cigarette advertising has been to 
establish a barrier to adequate public knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the health hazards. 
Modern mass-media advertising on the scale 
conducted by the cigarette industry is a form 
of power in the marketplace—power over the 
buying choice of consumers. It is lawful 
power. But just as the possession of lawfully 
acquired market or monopoly power in the 
antitrust sense may nevertheless place a firm 
under a special duty of fair dealing toward 
its competitors,’ an advertiser’s possession of 
great power vis-a-vis consumers may place 
him under a special duty of fair dealing to- 
ward them, especially where the advertised 
product is dangerous to life and health. The 
duty exists even if no individual advertise- 
ment, viewed in isolation, is deceptive under 
conventional principles. The cigarette in- 
dustry’s duty of fair dealing with the public 
is not avoided by the efforts of groups such 
as the American Cancer Society to educate 
the public in the health hazards of cigarette 
smoking. On the contrary, the duty arises 
precisely because of the tendency of the in- 
dustry’s advertising to neutralize the impact 
of such educational efforts. 

The findings made in part III of this re- 
port justify and indeed compel the inference 
that, deception to one side, cigarette adver- 
tising, by virtue of its magnitude, techniques, 
content, media, and other factors, and above 
all by its failure to disclose the dangers of 
smoking, is unfair to the public and conse- 
quently (should it continue in the future in 
its present form; i.e., without any disclosure 
of the dangers of smoking) unlawful under 
section 5. 

3. The protection of youth from unfair or 
deceptive cigarette advertising and labeling: 
The law has always evinced special regard 
for protecting the young.“ “The infant has 
always been a favorite of the law. From 
early times the common law has made ex- 
ceptions to the ordinary rules of law to com- 
pensate for the mental immaturity of per- 
sons in the adolescent period of life. The 
infant has been given certain special rights 
and privileges, and at the same time has had 
imposed upon him certain disabilities, all 
intended to afford him special protection.” “ 


See, e.g., Associated Press v. United States, 
326 U.S. 1 (1945); United States v. Terminal 
R.R. Assn., 224 U.S. 383 (1912); United States 
v. Aluminum Co. of America, 148 F. 2d 416 
(2d Cir. 1945); United States v. United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., 110 F. Supp. 295 (D. Mass. 
1953), affd. per curiam, 347 U.S. 521 (1954). 

7A famous example is the “attractive 
nuisance" doctrine of tort law. See, e.g., 
Sioux City & Pac. R. Co. v. Stout, 17 Wall. 
657 (U.S. 1873); Keffe v. Milwaukee & St. 
Paul R. Co., 21 Minn. 207 (1875); United 
Zine & Chem. Co. v. Britt, 258 U.S. 268 
(1921); Ekdahl v. Minnesota Utilities Co. 
203 Minn. 374, 281 N.W. 517 (1938); McKiddy 
v. Des Moines Elec. Co., 202 Iowa 225, 206 
N.W. 815 (1926); Bartleson v. Glen Alden 
Coal Co., 361 Pa. 519, 64 A. 2d 846 (1949); 
Restatement of Torts § 339 (1934); Prosser, 
Torts 438-45 (2d ed. 1955). Mr. Justice 
Holmes described the doctrine in the follow- 
ing terms: “knowingly to establish and ex- 
pose, unfenced, to children of an age when 
they follow a bait as mechanically as a fish, 
something that is certain to attract them, 
has the legal effect of an invitation to them 
although not to an adult.” United Zinc & 
Chem. Co., supra, at 275. However, this is 
probably too restrictive a statement of the 
doctrine in its present form. See Prosser, 
op. cit. supra, at 440. 

85 Vernier, American Family Laws 3 
(1938). See Ellis, “Basic Aspects of Legal 
Incapacity,” 1951 U. Ill. L. F. 189 (1951). 
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Of particular applicability here is the estab- 
lished principle that: 

“One who supplies * * * a chattel for the 
use of another whom the supplier knows or 
from facts known to him should know to be 
likely because of his youth, inexperience, or 
otherwise, to use it in a manner involving 
unreasonable risk of bodily harm to him- 
self * * * is subject to liability for bodily 
harm caused thereby to them.” [Restate- 
ment of Torts, sec. 390 (1934).] 

In the interpretation of section 5 of the 
Trade Commission Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission early recognized the need to 
afford special protection to children. In 
F.T.C. v. R. F. Keppel & Bro., Inc., 291 U.S. 
304 (1934), the Supreme Court emphasized 
the immature judgment of children in up- 
holding the Commission’s prohibition of the 
sale of penny candies by lot or chance. The 
Court stated: 

“[T]he method of competition adopted by 
respondent induces children, too young to 
be capable of exercising an intelligent judg- 
ment of the transaction, to purchase an ar- 
ticle less desirable in point of quality or 
quantity than that offered at a comparable 


price in the straight goods package.” [Id. 
at 309.] 
* » * * * 


“It is true that the statute [sec. 5] does 
not authorize regulation which has no pur- 
pose other than that of relieving merchants 
from troublesome competition or censoring 
the morals of businessmen. But here the 
competitive method is shown to exploit con- 
sumers, children, who are unable to protect 
themselves, * * * It would seem a gross 
perversion of the normal meaning of the 
word, which is the first criterion of statu- 
tory construction, to hold that the method 
is not ‘unfair.’” IId., at 313.] 

The credulity and immaturity of children, 
and the consequent need to give them spe- 
cial protection from exploitive marketing 
practices, were recognized by the Commis- 
sion in its recent decision in Wilson Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., F.T.C. Docket 8474 (decided 
January 14, 1964), where the respondent 
salve manufacturer, by the use of misleading 
and deceptive advertisements, recruited 
children and adults to sell its salve, and 
thereafter, by the employment of a 
of threatening and deceptive collection let- 
ters, coerced payment for the salve from the 
children and adults to whom the salve had 
been sent as the result of the deceptive adver- 
tising. In discussing the coercive nature of 
respondents’ dunning letters, the Commis- 
sion stated (p. 5): “They are strong letters 
to send to adults. Their coercive nature is 
increased when it is considered that in the 
majority of cases the recipients of these let- 
ters are probably children.” So also, in 
dealing with the marketing of toys the Com- 
mission has recognized that special stand- 
ards of truthful and non-deceptive advertis- 
ing must be observed. See, e.g., Ideal Toy 
Corp, F.T.C. Docket 8530 (decided January 
20, 1964), p. 2. 

Thus, throughout the law in general and 
under section 5 of the Trade Commission 
Act in particular, it has been recognized 
that minors constitute an especially vul- 
nerable and susceptible class requiring spe- 
cial protection from business practices that 
would not be unlawful if they only involved 
adults. Accordingly, a marketing practice, 
directed in a substantial part toward mi- 
nors, that interferes substantially and un- 
justifiably with their freedom of buying 
choice is an unfair or deceptive act or prac- 
tice even if it is not especially pernicious 
as to adults. Thus, cigarette advertising or 
labeling that does not disclose the health 
hazards of cigarette smoking may be inde- 
pendently unlawful under section 5—quite 
apart from the grounds previously ad- 
vanced—because it “exploit[s] consumers, 
children, who are unable to protect them- 
selves.” F.T.C. v. R. F. Keppel & Bro., Inc., 
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supra, at 313. This conclusion rests on the 
concurrence of a number of factors. 

The first is the attractiveness of the 
product to children and teenagers. While 
the causes of cigarette smoking are not as yet 
perfectly understood, it seems clear that 
smoking has some relation to the stresses 
and strains of adolescence, and is attractive 
and desirable to many adolescents as a way 
of asserting their independence, conform- 
ing to their peers, and emulating adult be- 
havior, and for other social and psychological 
reasons? These emotional factors make 
many children and teenagers predisposed to 
smoke and hence susceptible to the induce- 
ments contained in cigarette advertising, and 
inhibit their ability to appreciate and weigh 
the objective factors that ought to enter into 
a decision as to whether to smoke, among 
them the health hazards of cigarette smok- 
ing. Cigarettes may be analogized to the 
“attractive nuisance” of tort law (see note, 
supra). Children and teenagers are drawn to 
them for powerful, but emotional rather than 
rational, reasons, which interfere with the 
exercise of judgment and reason. 

A second critical factor is the availability 
of cigarettes to children and teenagers. Al- 
though there are laws regulating the sale 
of cigarettes to minors, it is apparent that 
even where such laws constitute a theoret- 
ically effective prohibition of sales to minors 
(and it should be noted that in many parts 
of the Nation cigarettes may lawfully be sold 
to teenagers and even children ) they are 
not effectively enforced." In fact, as we have 
seen, a very large number not only of teen- 
agers but of children as well smoke, often 
heavily.” Because cigarettes are readily ob- 


See, e.g., R. 153-54; bibliography in Ad- 
visory Committee's Report, pp. 377-379. The 
Advisory Committee concluded: 

“There is suggestive evidence that early 
smoking may be linked with self-esteem and 
status needs although the nature of this 
linkage is open to different interpretations.” 
(ACR 376.) 

Elsewhere it stated: 

“At present, there is persuasive, but not 
convincing evidence that smoking among 
adolescents may in many cases be related to 
needs for status among peers, self-assurance, 
and striving for adult status.” (Id., at 373.) 

2° A survey of state laws regulating the sale 
of cigarettes to minors discloses that only a 
few states forbid the sale of cigarettes to 
minors under 21, while many forbid their 
sale only to minors under 18 or 16 and some 
have no prohibition at all against sales of 
cigarettes to minors. 

u See report of the Special Committee of 
the New York State Senate on Smoking and 
Health 9 (1964) (Ex. 446). See also, e. g., 
Exs. 434, 435. 

u The prevalence of smoking among youth 
of various ages is documented in Part III of 
this report. The Report of the Advisory 
Committee, pp. 361-362, states: “At the 12th 
grade level, between 40 to 55 percent of chil- 
dren have been found to be smokers.” It 
also states, “More recent but limited data 
suggest that there has been an increment 
in smoking prevalence at all age levels since 
the early fifties” (id., at 362); and that it 
has been estimated “that 10 percent of later 
smokers ‘develop the habit with some degree 
of regularity’ before their teens and 65 per- 
cent during their high school years” (ibid., 
citing Horn, “Behavioral Aspects of Ciga- 
rette Smoking,” 16 J. of Chronic Dis. 383 
(1963)). Dr. Eva Salber found that in New- 
ton, Mass., the average age at which boys 
smoked their first cigarette was 11.6 (12.7 for 
girls), and that an average of only 2.1 years 
elapsed between the first cigarette and the 
commencement of regular smoking (1.7 for 
girls). (R. 157.) The Health Commis- 
sioner of New York City reported that more 
than 60 percent of the city’s junior and sen- 
ior high school students (ages 11-18) smoke 
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talnable, and indeed widely consumed, by 
youngsters, the effect of advertising induce- 
ments on them cannot be dismissed or 
ignored. As the report of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Advisory Committee states, “the years 
from the early teens to the ages of 18-20 are 
significant years in exposing people to their 
first smoking experiences. * * * All available 
knowledge points toward the years from 
the early teens to the age of 20 as a significant 
period during which a majority of later 
smokers began to develop the active habit.” 
(ACR 362, 368.) The importance of insuring 
that cigarette advertising be completely fair 
and nondeceptive to people in this age 
bracket is obvious. 

A third factor to be considered is the 
nature of the danger. Two points should 
be made in this connection. On the one 
hand, the risk to health and life is greatest, 
as the Report of the Surgeon General’s Ad- 
visory Committee expressly found, for those 
who begin to smoke before the age of 20." 
This finding underscores the necessity of 
protecting children and teenagers from un- 
fair or deceptive cigarette merchandising 
practices to the limits of the Commission's 
statutory authority. 

On the other hand, there is no directly 
apparent or immediate danger from ciga- 
rette smoking. The effects of the habit ordi- 
narily take a number of years to appear. 
Everyone knows that very young people have 
a far less acute appreciation of mortality, 
and danger generally, than adults. Young 
people perhaps can comprehend immediate, 
palpable dangers, but the danger of cigarette 
smoking is to their long-term health, threat- 
ening them only with what to them is the 
remote prospect of premature mortality in 


(R. 262); 12 percent of the boys in junior 
high school and 5 percent of the girls smoke 
more than ½ pack a day. In senior high 
school, the figures are 41 percent and 25 
percent. Ibid. 

13 ACR, 36. The relationship between the 
age at which smoking is begun and the dan- 
ger of smoking is emphasized in a study by 
Dr. E. Cuyler Hammond and Lawrence Gar- 
finkel. “As described in a previous report, 
the great majority of men who were cur- 
rent cigarette smokers in 1959-60 began to 
smoke cigarettes before they reached the 
age of 25; and two-thirds of them began be- 
fore the age of 20; and an appreciable pro- 
portion began before the age of 15. In this 
analysis, it has been found that daily amount 
of cigarette smoking and the degree of inha- 
lation of the smoke are related to age at 
start of cigarette smoking. Men who started 
smoking early in life tend to smoke more 
cigarettes per day and tend to inhale the 
smoke more deeply than do men who started 
smoking later in life. The same pattern is 
found in other age groups; but it is less pro- 
nounced in the older age groups. 

“Since both current amount of smoking 
and degree of inhalation are related to age at 
start of smoking, it is not surprising that 
they are related to each other, Men who 
smoke the most cigarettes per day tend to 
inhale the smoke to the greatest degree. 
Very few light smokers inhale deeply while 
a large proportion of heavy smokers do in- 
hale the smoke deeply. 

“The total lifetime exposure of an indi- 
vidual to cigarette smoke is dependent upon 
years of smoking, number of cigarettes 
smoked per day, and the degree to which the 
smoke is inhaled. All three of these variables 
are related to age at start of cigarette smok- 
ing. Thus current cigarette smokers who 
started the habit early in life have generally 
had a very much greater total lifetime ex- 
posure to cigarette smoke than current cig- 
arette smokers who did not start the habit 
until later in life,“ (Ex. 383, Ex. C, pp. 13— 
14.) See also Hammond and Garfinkel, 
“Smoking Habits of Men and Women,” 27 J. 
Natl. Cancer Inst. 419 (1961). 
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middle age. They are therefore not likely 
to be able to appreciate the serious risks 
they are taking in smoking (see, e.g., R. 361; 
ex. 26, p. 1). The analogy of the “attrac- 
tive nuisance” of tort law is again relevant. 
While the attractions of cigarette smoking 
are such as to make an immediate and 
strong appeal on emotional grounds difficult 
for many young people to resist, the dangers 
in cigarette smoking are not readily apparent 
or comprehensible to such persons. 

Another critical factor is the habit-form- 
ing nature of cigarette smoking. Smoking 
is a habit difficult to break. The difficulty 
varies with the particular individual. For 
many people the choice to smoke, once it has 
been made, may as a practical matter be 
irrevocable. A person may begin to smoke— 
say at the age of 15—on the basis of a com- 
pletely immature judgment. He may be in- 
capable at that time of appreciating the 
dangers of smoking. Ten years later he may 
regret his youthful choice and desire to dis- 
continue the habit, but, depending on his 
individual makeup, this may be too difficult 
for him to do. 

Finally, the role of cigarette advertising in 
the youth market must be considered. It has 
been pointed out that cigarette advertising 
is strongly concentrated in television, where 
it reaches a vast audience composed in very 
substantial part of children and teenagers. 
Quite apart from the fact that cigarette ad- 
vertising has on occasion utilized themes 
which appear to have special appeal for 
youth, the fact that children and teenagers 
are exposed to a very substantial amount of 
cigarette advertising requires that such ad- 
vertising be fair and nondeceptive as to them. 
Cigarette advertising does not present a case 
of the accidental or occasional exposure of 
an especially susceptible or vulnerable con- 
sumer group to advertising mainly directed 
toward adults. Whether through design or 
otherwise, cigarette advertising is so placed 
that its audience is substantially, and not 
merely incidentally or insignificantly, com- 
posed of nonadults. And, as we have seen, 
such advertising has actively and effectively 
sought to induce the purchase of cigarettes 
by heavily stressing the attractions and sat- 
isfactions of smoking without disclosing the 
serious hazards to health. 

It is widely believed that advertising is to 
a significant degree responsible for the preva- 
lence of smoking among the Nation’s youth, 
In the words of two doctors of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service: 

“At the present state of knowledge, it is im- 
possible to say exactly what role the mass 
media of communication play in this con- 
text. It is unlikely that many adolescents 
start smoking merely because of the influence 
of advertisements and commercials. Many 
might do so even if they were never exposed 
to such advertisements. However, there are 
several reasons why the mass media are, in 
fact, likely to influence this form of behav- 
jor—both with respect to the initiation of 
the habit and its maintenance. First, we 
know that in our society a favorable climate 
of opinion exists which supports smoking be- 
havior. The mass media can be quite effec- 
tive in reinforcing this general climate, since 
they conspicuously avoid presenting con- 
tent which is inconsistent with or in opposi- 
tion to this general climate. This is primar- 
ily true of cigarette advertising, since it 
does not present a balanced appeal to the 
individual with respect to both the favorable 
and the detrimental effects involved in 
smoking.” 

In addition, the advertising appeals which 
seek to promote and reinforce smoking be- 
havior are anchored in an awareness of the 
fact that individuals tend to see and hear 
and remember those things which fit in with 
their basic needs and values and that they 
are likely to selectively respond or pay atten- 
tion to material which directly or implicitly 
relates to these needs. For example, 
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individuals who are concerned about gaining 
social status or success in their social con- 
tacts are likely to respond to those messages 
which directly or implicitly indicate that the 
use of the product will serve to promote such 
goals. Those individuals who are susceptible 
to this approach—primarily the teenager, are 
likely to be influenced by such messages. 
While this may not be the sole factor which 
determines whether or not an individual 
initiates the smoking habit and maintains it, 
it may be quite effective in conjunction 
with other forces operating upon him. 

In general, therefore, it can be safely as- 
sumed that a large number of individuals 
who experience some desire to start smoking 
along with ambivalent feelings about the 
matter, may be sufficiently influenced by the 
mass media to induce them to decide one 
way or another. In this situation the impact 
of advertisements and commercials may well 
be decisive in a very large number of cases. 
The reasons for this opinion are: 

(1) It is a prevalent view in our society 
that the Government protects the public 
against advertisements to promote the sale 
of dangerous products. The mere fact that 
advertisement of cigarettes is officially toler- 
ated carries an implication that cigarettes are 
not considered as serious a health threat as 
other products not generally tolerated (for 
example, dope or, for that matter, hard 
liquor). Such an implication is most likely 
to be influential in the case of persons 
already inclined, though perhaps still hesi- 
tant, to take up smoking, 

(2) While no single kind of commercial, 
such as one promoting the sale of one brand 
of cigarette over another, can be expected to 
have much influence, the cumulative effect 
of a constant bombardment by many kinds 
of cigarette commercials and advertisements 
is a different matter. Together with smok- 
ing heroes and heroines in many TV shows 
and certain other presentations of a similar 
nature, it would tend to create a general 
image of smoking as a typical, if not desirable 
cultural trait in our society. This would 
reinforce the social influence toward smok- 
ing that may exist among adolescent groups 
as well as weaken any rational counterargu- 
ments, 

(3) The mere fact that millions of dollars 
are spent yearly on advertisements for ciga- 
rettes refiects a conviction on the part of 
cigarette manufacturers that such adver- 
tisements are effective.“ 

Whether or not the cigarette industry has 
deliberately attempted to exploit the large 
and vulnerable youth market, its advertis- 


Ex. 216, pp. 1-3 (comments of Drs. Fred 
Heinzelmann and Godfrey M. Hochbaum 
concerning the proposed trade regulation 
rules for the advertising and labeling of cig- 
arettes). See also, e.g., Exs. 26 (p. 2), 53, 54, 
58, 65, 73, 78, 91, 94, 99, 100, 109, 110(a), 134, 
181, 188, 216, 257, 272, 318(h), 335, 356, 
359 (a), 432, 514. The Commissioner of 
Health of the City of Minneapolis has stated: 

“I am convinced that no serious inroads 
can be made into the matter of reducing cig- 
arette consumption in this country until the 
massive, frightening and overwhelming im- 
pact of television advertising beamed at im- 
mature youngsters can be curtailed. Adults 
of middie age and above can carry their own 
responsibility for their bad habits since the 
publicity to date certainly has been ade- 
quate. The 13 year old school child, on the 
other hand, cannot properly evaluate the 
scientific evidence, nor is he particularly 
amenable to advice, caution, and threats on 
the part of the older people whether they be 
parents or school authorities. If we could 
only diminish the incessant bombardment of 
advertising on such children I think this 
would be much more effective than all the 
parental lecturing and school propaganda 
that the adult world can bring to bear upon 
them.“ [Ex. 134.] 
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ing, in emphatically reiterating the pleas- 
ures and attractions of smoking without 
disclosing the dangers to health, has exer- 
cised an undue influence over the large class 
of youthful, immature consumers or poten- 
tial consumers of cigarettes. 

It is not the Commission's position that 
all advertising should be judged in terms 
of a nonadult's standard of comprehension 
and judgment, but the special factors re- 
viewed above justify special treatment in 
this regard for cigarette advertising, as for 
the penny candy merchandising practices 
condemned in the Keppel case. Indeed, the 
Nation's advertising media“ and the cig- 
arette industry are aware that cigarette ad- 
vertising appealing to youth requires special 
attention. Of the children and teenagers 
who, today, have already begun to smoke, 
many thousands may die prematurely as a 
result of diseases caused by or associated 
with cigarette smoking. That may be the 
result of a choice made at an age when, 
and with respect to a product as to which, 
a mature balancing of the benefits and risks 
of smoking was impossible for them. They 
will have made this choice after having been 
exposed to massive advertising constantly 
reiterating the attractions of smoking 
without giving any intimation of the haz- 
ards involved. The Commission concludes 
that the standard of conduct defined in the 
trade regulation rule is required by Section 5 
of the Trade Commission Act for the pro- 
tection of the Nation’s youth. 

The normal consumer expectation is that 
in the absence of an affirmative disclaimer 
a product intended for use in intimate con- 
tact with the human body is safe. So far 
as cigarettes are concerned, this expecta- 
tion is undoubtedly even more widespread 
among children and teenagers than among 
adults, Adults who read newspapers, or 
who otherwise keep up with events, are 
likely to have some knowledge of the pub- 
licity concerning the hazards of cigarette 
smoking. Many children and teenagers do 
not read newspapers or keep up with cur- 
rent events. Many young people are there- 
fore unaware of the publication of the re- 
port of the Surgeon General's Advisory 
Committee and other scientific findings in 
the area, or, if they have some awareness of 
these events, do not fully understand their 
significance. Thus the contention that the 
manufacturer’s duty to disclose the dangers 
of smoking is canceled out by the publicity 
that has been accorded the smoking-and- 
health problems—a contention which in any 
event fails, for reasons to be discussed— 
is conspicuously without merit as applied 
to the millions of youthful consumers and 
potential consumers of cigarettes. 


C. Arguments against the Commission’s 
proposed action 

Various arguments were made in the course 
of this proceeding against the Commission’s 
adopting the proposed trade regulation rules. 
All of these arguments have been given the 
most careful consideration by the Commis- 
sion. We shall attempt in this section of the 
report to deal with them fully.” 


The Television Code Review Board of the 
National Association of Broadcasters recom- 
mended the following amendments to the 
Code: “Care should be exercised so that cig- 
arette smoking will not be depicted in a man- 
ner to impress the youth of our country as a 
desirable habit worthy of imitation”; “The 
advertising of cigarettes should not be pre- 
sented in a manner to convey the impression 
that cigarette smoking promotes health or is 
important to personal development of the 
youth of our country.” Ex. 283, Ex. A, p. 2. 

1 Those arguments involving the Commis- 
sion’s authority to conduct a trade regula- 
tion rule-making proceeding, rather than the 
merits of the proposed rules, are discussed in 
Part VI of this report, infra. 
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1. The publicity that has been accorded 
the medical findings on the health hazards 
of smoking: It is argued that wide publicity 
has been given the Report of the Surgeon 
General's Advisory Committee and other re- 
ports or findings on the health hazards of 
smoking by the news media or through the 
educational efforts of public and private 
groups; that consequently the consuming 
public is aware of the hazards of smoking; 
and that therefore the failure to disclose 
these hazards in cigarette advertising and 
labeling is not deceptive—no one is fooled 
because everyone knows that smoking is 
dangerous, 

We know of no way of accurately meas- 
uring the intensity and effect of the publicity 
that has been given reports of the hazards of 
cigarette smoking; we can only surmise. 
Among the many millions of Americans who 
smoke cigarettes, or who are considering 
whether to begin smoking or resume smok- 
ing, there are undoubtedly some (probably 
& very small proportion) who have read and 
digested the findings of the Report of the 
Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee and 
who realize, further, that these findings rep- 
resent the consensus of medical thinking 
on the subject. There is probably a much 
larger proportion consisting of people who 
have read (or heard) about the report and 
have a general awareness of its findings. 
Almost certainly there are many—very pos- 
sibly millions—more whose only awareness, 
at best, is that there is a “controversy” over 
the health consequences of cigarette smok- 
ing. But there is a difference between knowl- 
edge of the hazards of smoking and mere 
awareness that such hazards have been al- 
leged or conjectured; and clearly the mem- 
bers of our last consumer group—and per- 
haps the members of the second group as 
well—do not know the fact, established by 
the advisory committee’s report and by other 
authoritative studies, that cigarette smoking 
is a cause of lung cancer and other serious 
diseases and contributes substantially to ex- 
cess mortality. Since a substantial segment 
of the consuming public is in all probability 
not aware of this fact—a fact plainly mate- 
rial to their deciding whether or not to con- 
sume cigarettes—the seller's failure to dis- 
close it is deceptive, notwithstanding the 
publicity that has been given the question of 
smoking and health, 

In every false and misleading advertising 
case, it can be contended that the challenged 
advertisement is not in fact deceptive because 
the public has information, obtained from 
other sources than the advertiser, that can- 
cels out any possibly misleading qualities of 
the advertisement itself. The contention is 
a reasonable one, where, for example, the 
false impression created by the challenged 
advertisement is preposterous and the Com- 
mission can infer that all but an insignifi- 
cant and unrepresentative segment of the 
consuming public would, on the basis of 
common knowledge and experience, give no 
credit to it. That is not the present situa- 
tion. There is nothing preposterous in a per- 
son's assuming, from the absence of any 
statement to the contrary in cigarette adver- 
tising and labeling, that the dangers of 
smoking have not been established. It is not 
unrealistic, on the basis of the Commission’s 
experience with consumer reactions and at- 
titudes, to suppose that this assumption is 
in fact widespread among consumers and 
potential consumers of cigarettes. The rec- 
ord of this proceeding supports such a find- 
ing (see, e.g., note 119, infra). 

Furthermore, the argument that everyone 
is aware of the health hazards of smoking 
fails to take adequate account of the exist- 
ence of different levels of awareness. To 
be remotely or dimly aware of a subject is 
not the equivalent of having the kind of 
knowledge upon which people normally act. 
Much of the publicity concerning the health 
implications of cigarette smoking is mere 
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hearsay. Many people are aware that it has 
been said that smoking is harmful; but this 
is not the same as knowing that smoking is 
harmful. Relatively few have studied the 
sources of the publicity themselves—for ex- 
ample, the advisory committee’s report. As 
far as many, and perhaps most, people are 
concerned, the hazards of smoking are in the 
class of rumor—albeit disquieting rumor— 
rather than fact. This is an impression that 
has probably been reinforced by the ciga- 
rette industry's refusal to admit that smok- 
ing is in fact dangerous, and by the failure 
of Government to take, as yet, affirmative 
steps to protect the public from the hazards 
of smoking. The Commission cannot rely on 
the public’s vague, unspecific and (as we 
are about to see) merely transient aware- 
ness of advertising falsehoods as an excuse 
for not proceeding against them. 

Such awareness is an especially inadequate 
substitute for actual knowledge in the case 
of a product, such as cigarettes, the con- 
sumption of which is a habit difficult to 
break. As the Surgeon General's Advisory 
Committee observed, “the smoking habit is 
linked with so many aspects of a person’s 
psychological makeup that mere intellec- 
tual awareness of risks involved, even among 
those with rather intimate and intensive 
contact with the subject, is insufficient to 
overcome other dynamic factors involved.” 
(ACR 375.) For a person habituated to 
smoking, it may provide a convenient means 
of evading the question of whether to dis- 
continue smoking because of the health haz- 
ards involved to view the whole problem as 
an unsettled controversy“—a health scare“ 
the objective significance of which has not 
been established but only discussed. In 
other words, the habituating nature of 
smoking is itself a barrier to full awareness 
and appreciation of the hazards of smoking, 
at least by the confirmed smoker. The bar- 
rier cannot be surmounted if the cigarette 
manufacturers, by their failure to disclose 
the dangers of smoking in their advertising 
and labeling, permit those dangers to re- 
main in the category of pure rumor or hear- 
say. The publicity accorded the problem of 
smoking and health has not gone so far as 
to implant in the minds of the consuming 
public actual knowledge that smoking is a 
substantial health hazard. 

There is no inconsistency in holding that 
such disclosure is n because of lack 
of sufficient public knowledge of the hazards 
of smoking and in recognizing, as the Com- 
mission has implicitly throughout this re- 
port, that there is considerable public con- 
cern with and anxiety about the hazards of 
smoking. In the first place, a deception, to 
be actionable, need not be universal. If 
many people are cognizant of the hazards of 
smoking, many others, and probably more, 
are not. In the second place, while there 
is little doubt that the publicity accorded 
the smoking and health problem has en- 
gendered widespread anxiety about smok- 
ing—anxiety which some cigarette advertis- 
ing, at least, has attempted to allay *—there 
is an obvious difference between a general- 
ized anxiety, suspicion or fear, on the one 
hand, and particularized knowledge of a fact, 
on the other. The existence of the former 
kind of awareness without the latter is 
likely to create public confusion, and there- 
fore increases rather than eliminates the 
need for clear disclosure in cigarette ad- 
vertising and labeling that smoking is a 
substantial health hazard. 

An ent based on the present level 
of public awareness of the advisory commit- 
tee’s report or other sources fails, in any 
event, to reckon with the dynamic factors 


* As noted in pt. III of this report, the 
marked shift in cigarette consumption from 
plain- to filter-tip cigarettes in the last ten 
years apparently reflects consumers’ anxiety 
about the health consequences of smoking. 
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that are involved here. It is perhaps true 
that today, but a few months after publica- 
tion of the advisory committee’s report, pub- 
lic awareness of the hazards of smoking is 
at a higher level than previously. But the 
release of that report was an extraordinary 
event. No similar event has occurred since 
or is likely to occur within the near future. 
The publicity given the report has already 
diminished greatly and it may be surmised 
that the report is rapidly receding in the 
public consciousness, There is no basis on 
which to project the amount of publicity 
that will be given the health hazards of ciga- 
rette smoking in the future. 

The question of publicity seems, in its very 
nature, irreducibly fluid and dynamic, Con- 
sider, for example, the situation of a child 
9 years old at the time of the publication of 
the advisory committee’s report. Probably 
he had little or no awareness of this event, 
notwithstanding the publicity given it by 
the news media. In several years, say 1969, 
he will be faced with deciding whether or 
not to smoke. The level of publicity and 
public awareness relevant to his decision will 
not be that of January 1964 or that of today, 
but that of 1969. We cannot predict now 
what the level will be then. 

Even if it be assumed—we think contrary 
to fact—that publicity concerning the health 
hazards of smoking has been so unusually 
widespread and intensive that it should have 
sufficed to bring home the dangers of smok- 
ing to everyone, consideration must be given 
to the countervailing effects of the industry's 
consistent refusal to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of such health hazards, its past denials 
of their existence, and, most important, its 
long-continued and massive advertising, the 
tendency of which to neutralize public 
awareness of the health hazards of smoking 
has already been discussed, Not only has 
cigarette advertising failed to disclose the 
dangers of smoking; it has obscured them.* 
It is anomalous for the industry to point to 
publicity concerning these dangers, which 
originates outside the industry and which 
the industry, whether intentionally or not, 
has endeavored in its advertising to cloud 
and obscure, as an excuse for the industry’s 
failing to fulfill its obligation to make the 
consuming public aware of the dangers. 


18 See R, 243 (testimony of president of 
American Cancer Society). The State Direc- 
tor of Health of West Virginia states: 

“I am sure you realize that members of 
the medical and public health professions 
have long been familiar with much of the 
research cited in the Report of the Advisory 
Committee to the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service on Smoking and 
Health. As best we can, we have attempted 
to integrate this knowledge with on-going 
programs as a means of combating the prob- 
lem and especially to prevent adoption of 
the smoking habit by youth. For the most 
part, however, our efforts have had little ef- 
fect. In my opinion this is due primarily 
to the tremendous forces allied against us, 
typified by the constant bombardment of the 
public through mass media with false and 
misleading advertising, tremendously in- 
fluencing public attitudes toward smoking, 
and submerging, almost completely, the rel- 
atively small resources medicine and public 
health have been able to deploy in defense 
of their position.” (Ex. 172, p. 1.) 

13A recent article in Advertising Age, 
April 20, 1964, p. 40, col. 5, reports: “April 
sales of P. Lorillard Co. are running ahead 
of last year’s, following a low point in Feb- 
ruary—thanks in part to ‘record levels of 
advertising,’ Morton J. Cramer, president, 
told the company’s annual meeting today. 

“Because of the Surgeon General’s report 
and ‘competitive considerations,’ Lorillard’s 
advertising reached record levels during the 
first quarter, he said. “The decision to spend 
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Moreover, the simple fact that advertising 
for cigarettes has been and continues to be 
disseminated, particularly in the mass media, 
without any disclosure of the health hazards 
of smoking, breeds consumer misunderstand- 
ing of the extent to which smoking is an es- 
tablished, rather than merely a conjectured, 
danger. The members of the consuming 
public know that radio and television are 
regulated by the Government, and that a 
network of State and Federal laws exists to 
protect them from dangerous products and 
unfair or misleading advertising. When they 
witness the continued and unrestricted dis- 
semination of cigarette advertising on radio 
and television and in other media their natu- 
ral, instinctive reaction is that the danger 
of cigarette smoking cannot be an established 
fact—else government would take steps to 
restrict cigarette advertising, and, specifical- 
ly, would require that such advertising in- 
clude a disclosure of the danger. The record 
of this proceeding clearly indicates that such 
reactions are widespread.” 


these record amounts was made in the full 
knowledge that commitments of this magni- 
tude would significantly affect our already 
depressed earnings, but it has already been 
proved sound—by the turnaround in sales,’ 
said Mr. Cramer.” 

See R. 36 (testimony of Senator NEUBER- 
GER); R. 156 (testimony of Dr. Salber); R. 
2438-44 (testimony of Dr. Scott, president 
of the American Cancer Society); R. 312-13 
(testimony of Dr. Bock); R. 333 (testimony 
of Dr. Graham); Ex. 67 (“The requirement 
of notice of health hazard is n also 
to prevent a common implicit deception: 
Americans expect their Government to pro- 
tect them from health hazards. Unless such 
a notice is required, a good number of Amer- 
icans will think that cigarettes cannot be 
very hazardous if the Government permits 
their sale without notice“); Ex. 191 (letter 
from Professor Lilienfeld of the Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Hygiene and Public 
Health); Ex. 440, p. 2 (letter from chairman 
of the Department of Psychology, Beaver 
College, Pennsylvania); Ex. 334 (letter from 
American Cancer Society); Exs. 295(d), p. 1; 
372. The chairman of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Wisconsin 
states: 


“With regard to Rule 1, there is no ques- 
tion that this is a necessity if the image the 
cigarette advertising carries is to be altered. 
Currently, there is no implication that there 
are any dangers or potential hazards associ- 
ated with cigarette smoking. Further, from 
my limited experience, it appears to be a 
most common assumption that the health 
hazards associated with cigarette smoking 
are trivial because no action is taken on the 
part of the Federal Government. There 
seems to be an implicit assumption on the 
part of a substantial number of persons that 
if there was something really wrong with 
cigarette smoking, the Government would 
do something about it. The Government has 
intervened dramatically in the case of obvi- 
ously dangerous drugs and of immediate food 

, and thus there is some obvious 
reliance on the Government for protection 
from such hazards. Since the dangers asso- 
ciated with smoking are less immediate, 
dramatic or coercive action certainly cannot 
be used. However, implicitly, until a caution 
such as is proposed under Rule 1 is insti- 
tuted, a significant segment of the popula- 
tion will continue to believe that there is 
no hazard because no caution is required by 
the Federal Government.” (Ex. 196.) 

Dr. Saxon Graham of the Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute states: 

“It is well known to the public that radio 
and television programing is regulated by 
the Federal Government. The frequent rep- 
etition of advertisements utilizing large 
amounts of time indirectly gives sanction to 
the content of these advertisements in the 
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` The foregoing factors suggest that not- 
withstanding the publicity that studies and 
reports on the health hazards of cigarette 
smoking have received, the level of public 
awareness of those hazards has not reached 
the point at which to require disclosure of 
them in cigarette advertising and labeling 
would be superfluous. Lacking more reliable 
evidence of consumer understanding of those 
hazards, the Commission considers it neces- 
sary to resolve doubts on this score in favor 
of the public. 

2. The implications of the Commission’s 
action in the present matter for other con- 
sumer products: Another argument advanced 
against the Commission’s proposal to require 
a cautionary statement in cigarette advertis- 
ing and labeling relies on demonstrating a 
reductio ad absurdum. The argument is 
that if the Commission were to impose such 
a requirement on the cigarette industry, 
logic would require it to impose a similar 
requirement with respect to the advertising 
and labeling of such products as automo- 
biles, butter, candy, and alcoholic beverages. 
Such products are, however, clearly distin- 
guishable from cigarettes for purposes of re- 
quiring affirmative disclosure of health haz- 
ards. A few examples should make this clear. 

There is some evidence that certain foods 
may increase the level of cholesterol in the 
blood and thereby seriously endanger the 
health of the eater. However, such evidence 
has not, to our knowledge, reached the point 
at which remedial action by this Commission 
would probably be warranted. We are aware 
of no counterpart to the Surgeon General's 
Advisory Committee on Smoking and Health 
which has found butter, eggs or any of the 
other common “rich” foods to be so hazar- 
dous as to warrant, in the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s words, “remedial action” (ACR 33). 
Should it some day become established that 
consumption of any of these foods is as dan- 
gerous as cigarette smoking, remedial action 
by the Trade Commission, the Department of 
Agriculture, or some other agency might be 
appropriate. We note, however, a number 
of significant distinguishing factors, in addi- 
tion to the basic difference regarding the 
nature and weight of the evidence linking 
the product to disease and death, as between 
cigarettes and rich foods: Cigarette smoking 
is habit forming; it is peculiarly attractive 
to children and teenagers; and cigarette ad- 
vertising has been massive and continuous— 
unlike, for example, egg advertising. 

The relevance, from the standpoint of the 
need for advertising regulation, of the fact 
that cigarette smoking is habit forming has 


viewers’ eyes. In my own discussions with 
smokers, I have frequently heard the state- 
ment that, ‘Smoking cannot be too bad for 
you, or the Government would not let them 
advertise on the television.’ In effect, the 
Government is sanctioning smoking by allow- 
ing advertisers to use public television and 
radio time and the mails to advertise. Past 
research, which we and others have done, 
shows that the sanctions of authority-figures 
are very important in smoking. Thus, in 
families where parents and older siblings 
smoke, the probability that children will 
smoke is much increased. The effect of phy- 
sicians’ smoking on their patients’ smoking 
habits has been observed by many of the 
interviewers in our studies.” (Ex. 211, pp. 
4-5). 

In the words of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London, “Many smokers regard the 
lack of any official action against cigarette 
smoking as an indication that the evidence 
is at present ‘only theoretical’ or ‘mere statis- 
tics.’ If the Government does not consider it 
necessary to take action, it is argued, no 
action is as yet required of the individual.” 
“Smoking and Health” 52 (1962) (Ex. B, 
App. II, Ex. 28, p. 52). 
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been emphasized by Dr. Joseph Berkson in a 
letter to the Commission: 

“As respects the general question of ciga- 
rette advertising, it happens that I personally 
think there is a social case for some sort of 
control, quite apart from consideration of 
the specific health aspects of smoking under 
recent discussion, arising from the fact that 
cigarette smoking is ‘habit forming.’ It is 
common knowledge that a person who has 
smoked for a long time generally finds it dif- 
ficult and in some cases virtually impossible, 
to give up smoking. This is not a ‘psycho- 
logic’ effect but a pharmacologic effect. Asa 
matter of personal social philosophy I think 
the advertising of a consumer product which, 
once purchased, habituates the consumer to 
continue its purchase is in a quite different 
category, with respect to intensive advertis- 
ing, from that of say automobiles, however 
possibly deadly the use of the latter may be.” 
[Ex. 318(n), p. 2.] 

It is also true that overindulgence in rich 
foods such as candy or butter may lead to 
obesity, a condition which is dangerous to 
health. But this, unlike smoking, is a prob- 
lem of excess. The dangers of cigarette 
smoking are by no means confined to the 
excessive smoker; normal“ smoking is ex- 
tremely dangerous as well. There is no 
known moderate or safe level of cigarette 
consumption." Certainly the one-pack-a- 
day smoker—and even a person who smokes 
fewer than 10 cigarettes a day—incurs a 
grave risk to his life and health, as the mor- 
tality tables in the Advisory Committee’s re- 


= The doctors and scientists who appeared 
before the Commission in this proceeding 
were unanimous on this point. See, e.g., R. 
14-15 (testimony of Dr. Hundley, Vice Chair- 
man of the Surgeon General’s Advisory Com- 
mittee), R. 245 (testimony of Dr. Scott, pres- 
ident of the American Cancer Society), R. 
319 (testimony of Dr. Bock), R. 332 (testi- 
mony of Dr. Graham), R. 521-22 (testimony 
of Dr. Wynder); Ex. 529(n), p. 10 (submittal 
by Drs. Wynder and Hoffman of the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute). Dr. Scott explained: 

Commissioner ELMAN. Is there a safe con- 
sumption level as far as cigarette smoking 
is concerned? 

Dr. Scorr. There must be, but I don’t 
know what the level is. We know the less 
you smoke the lower your risk to lung can- 
cer, 

Commissioner ELMAN. Suppose a man 
smokes half a pack a day and figures all this 
about cancer applies only to a heavy smoker. 
What would you say to such a patient? 

Dr. Scorr. Well, I would say, “You are on 
the borderline, and if you have a reasonably 
high resistance to the effects of the nicotine 
and tar contents of the cigarette smoke, you 
probably will escape the serious effects of it. 
On the other hand, if you happen to have 
a low susceptibility to it—in other words, 
that your body is more responsive to the ef- 
fects of the tars and nicotine content, then 
you are going to head for trouble.” 

You see, there is a natural variation in 
the person’s susceptibility to even aspirin, 
and to any drug, for that matter, to any 
product, including nicotine and cigarette 


So this has to be taken into consideration, 
too. And this explains why everyone doesn’t 
get it, even though they may smoke a pack 
a day. 

Chairman Drxon. What would you tell 
your patients about smoking cigarettes, Doc- 
tor? 


Dr. Scorr. I tell my patients that if they 
are smoking half a pack or pack a day, they 
had better stop. If they are smoking a pack, 
they are surely headed for trouble. 

Chairman Drxon. Very few people who 
smoke cigarettes smoke less than a pack. 

Dr. Scorr. Well, I don’t know what the 
figures are. I would accept your statement as 
true. [R.244-246.] 
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port make clear” Significant in this regard 
is the Advisory Committee’s finding that, 
“In comparison with nonsmokers, average 
male smokers of cigarettes have approxi- 
mately a ninefold to tenfold risk of develop- 
ing lung cancer” (ACR 31). 

Moreover, there do not appear to be any 
accepted criteria for distinguishing “mod- 
erate” from “excessive” smoking. It would 
be more accurate to speak of degrees of ex- 
cess. While we may assume that the normal 
person eats in moderation and does not be- 
come obese, we may not assume that the 
“normal” smoker is not seriously endangered 
by his habit. On the contrary, it appears 
that only the abnormal, atypical smoker— 
one, perhaps, who smokes only one or two 
cigarettes a day, or never inhales, or discon- 
tinues smoking after a few years—may es- 
cape seriously endangering himself. 

The comparison of cigarettes and alcoholic 
beverages is also inexact. Alcoholism, along 
with its derivative physical ailments, is a 
very serious social problem, but it is a prob- 
lem, again, of excess.“ Alcohol in modera- 
tion is not generally considered deleterious 
to the health of the user. Indeed, it is fre- 
quently prescribed by doctors for the treat- 
ment of various ailments (see, e.g., R. 248). 

Another significant point of contrast be- 
tween alcoholic beverages and cigarettes has 
been made in the Report on Smoking and 
Health of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London: “While many if not the majority of 
people enjoy alcoholic drinks on relatively 
infrequent occasions, however, there are very 
few occasional smokers. Most smokers con- 
sume a regular daily amount of tobacco, It 
appears that smoking is generally much more 
habit forming than ** 

But a more basic distinction between alco- 
holic beverages and cigarettes as far as com- 
pelled disclosure or health dangers in ad- 
vertising and labeling is concerned is that 
the advertising, labeling, and sale of alco- 
holic beverages are subject to an elaborate 
network of public and private regulation 
that has no parallel in the cigarette indus- 
try. It is common knowledge that advertise- 
ments for hard liquor are not broad- 
cast on radio or television, that liquor adver- 
tising has consistently eschewed the themes 
of romance, contentment, and sociability 
that figure so prominently in cigarette ad- 
vertising, and that alcoholic beverages are 


*The Surgeon General’s Advisory Com- 
mittee found: “For groups of men smoking 
less than 10, 10-19, 20-39, and 40 cigarettes 
and over per day, respectively, the death 
rates are about 40 percent, 70 percent, 90 
percent, and 120 percent higher than for non- 
smokers.” (ACR 35-36). These figures make 
clear that even the light smoker runs a sub- 
stantial risk of premature death in smok- 
ing, and the average pack-a-day smoker a 
very substantial risk indeed. Thus, “There 
is no threshold of consumption below which 
a smoker may hold his consumption and 
eliminate excess risk of death; all studies 
investigating a possible dose-response rela- 
tionship indicate that even a small amount 
of cigarette smoking carries a substantially 
increased risk of death from lung cancer and 
other diseases. Thus, although the mod- 
eration concept may apply to advertising of 
liquor or other products, it is not cogent 
in regard to cigarettes. Moderation in smok- 
ing is associated with a significantly higher 
risk of death than that associated with no 
smoking.” Letter from Dr. Saxon Graham 
af ne ren Park Memorial Institute, Ex. 

„P. 4. 

* The problem of drunken driving, which 
is also a serious problem of public safety, is 
not necessarily a problem of alcoholism. It 
is, however, dealt with by more stringent 
remedies than any requirement of disclosing 
the hazards of drunken driving in automo- 
bile advertising could provide—viz, criminal 
penalties. 
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labeled to disclose the alcoholic content. 
Advertising for alcoholic beverages is sub- 
ject to comprehensive and detailed regula- 
tion by the U.S. Treasury Department and 
conforms to stringent industrywide codes 
which long predate any efforts by the ciga- 
rette industry at systematic self-regulation.** 
The places in which alcoholic beverages may 
be purchased, and even the prices of alco- 
holic beverages, are commonly fixed by State 
law. The Federal Constitution, of course, 
expressly permits local prohibition of the 
sale of alcoholic beverages. And the sale of 
alcoholic beverages to minors is carefully 
regulated. 

The short of it is that alcoholic beverages 
have been recognized by law, by government, 
and by industry as a dangerous product, and 
their sale, advertising, labeling, and even 
use* are regulated to a degree wholly un- 
known in the cigarette industry. The neces- 
sity for additional regulation in the form of 
compelled disclosure of dangers in all ad- 
vertising and labeling presents, therefore, a 
quite different question from the case of 
cigarettes. 

The automobile is undoubtedly a danger- 
ous instrumentality. Here again, however, 
society has already taken specific and sub- 
stantial steps to protect the public from 
physical injury. No person may drive with- 
out a license. Numerous laws, many provid- 
ing for heavy penalties, regulate the use of 
the automobile. Many States have compre- 
hensive inspection requirements to insure 
the safety of automobiles, Driving by minors 
is strictly regulated. In light of the exten- 
sive and explicit public concern, manifested 
in a great network of legal regulations, for 
safe driving, it is most improbable that a 


Federal Alcoholic Administration Act of 
1935, 40 Stat. 984, as amended, 27 U.S.C. 
8205 (f). See O'Neill Federal Activity in 
Alcoholic Beverages Control,“ 7 Law & Con- 
temp. Prob. 570 (1940). 

“The Federal agency charged with the 
regulatory powers over advertising of intoxi- 
cating beverages is the Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Division of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. The source of this unit’s authority over 
the interstate liquor trade is derived from 
the Federal Alcoholic Administration Act of 
1935, which empowers the Division to pro- 
mulgate regulations and standards neces- 
sary to insure truthful advertising. The au- 
thority so vested seems more extensive than 
that delegated to the other administrative 
agencies considered. Not only does the Di- 
vision have the authority to act against de- 
ceptive and misleading representations but it 
may, under its power to implement the 
statute by formulating its own standards, 
require the affirmative disclosure of pertinent 
information in advertisements. This is the 
basis for regulations necessitating the in- 
clusion in all liquor advertisements of the 
mame and address of the advertisers, the 
class and type of the product, and the al- 
coholic content of the beverage. This func- 
tion may be described as insuring not only 
truthful advertising but also informative 
advertising. To implement these provisions 
an elaborate and detailed classification as 
to vintage, alcohol content, type, etc. is pro- 
vided as a guide by which the sufficiency 
and accuracy of the representations can be 
judged. Label identification and misbrand- 
ing are likewise closely supervised by the 
Division, and all labels must be submitted for 
approval before use. The effect of this ex- 
tensive rulemaking power has been to trans- 
form the liquor business into the most thor- 
oughly regulated and carefully supervised 
of all industries.“ Note, The Regulation 
of Advertising,” 56 Col. L. Rev. 1018, 1049- 
50 (1956). See also id., at 1066 (state regu- 
lation of liquor advertising). 

* For example, laws forbidding drunken 
driving regulate the use, rather than the sale 
as such, of liquor. 
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significant number of automobile purchasers 
are unaware that the automobile is a danger- 
ous instrumentality. Society has taken most 
elaborate pains to bring this truth home to 
every driver, There is no parallel in the case 
of cigarettes. For example, no license is re- 
quired to smoke a cigarette, and smoking by 
minors is a matter largely of parental, not 
public, regulation. The absence of a com- 
prehensive scheme for the regulation of the 
cigarette industry at all comparable to that 
which governs automobiles and driving 
makes it imperative that the Commission so 
enforce section 5 as to insure at least mini- 
mal public knowledge of the hazards of 
smoking. 

To deny that cigarettes are, for present 
purposes, comparable to butter, candy, liquor, 
or automobiles is to affirm that the principle 
requiring disclosure of a product’s hazards 
in labeling and advertising should not be 
applied mechanically or uncritically, or 
pushed to an absurd extreme. It can be ap- 
plied only on the basis of the specific and 
concrete facts and circumstances pertaining 
to the particular product involved. Dangers 
that are obvious or generally known are not 
required by section 5 of the Trade Commis- 
sion Act to be disclosed by the sellers. No 
one would suggest, for example, that every 
carving knife should carry a warning that 
the edge is sharp. Section 5 is concerned 
with unfair or deceptive acts or practices, 
and if the dangers of using a product are 
known, the seller’s nondisclosure of them is 
unlikely to be either unfair or deceptive. It 
is a question of judgment, which cannot be 
answered by any simple or mechanical 
formula, whether in the particular circum- 
stances the nondisclosure of a product's haz- 
ards carries a sufficient probability of sub- 
stantial public injury to justify remedial 
action. It is also a question of judgment 
whether the appropriate remedy is a re- 
quirement of disclosure in labeling alone, or 
whether the requirement should extend to 
advertising. 

The foregoing should dispel fears that the 
Commission’s action in this proceeding has 
sweeping implications for the advertising 
and labeling of consumer products other 
than cigarettes. The Commission's conclu- 
sion that disclosure of the danger of use of 
the product is required by section 5 of the 
Trade Commission Act in all advertising and 
labeling of cigarettes is based on a combina- 
tion of special factors not necessarily present 
in the case of any other product. This trade 
regulation rule should not be regarded as 
a precedent compelling similar regulation 
of the butter, candy, liquor, automobile, or 
other industries. 

3. Whether the Commission should cede 
the problem of regulating cigarette advertis- 
ing and labeling to Congress: It has been 
suggested that in view of the magnitude 
and public importance of the problem of 
cigarette advertising and labeling in light 
of the health hazards of cigarette smoking, 
the Commission should relinquish its juris- 
diction of the problem and leave to Congress 
the task of devising an appropriate solution 
to it. Congress, however, delegated the task 
of preventing unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in commerce to the Commission, 
and the advertising and labeling of cigarettes 
are clearly subject to the Commission's juris- 
diction as created by Congress. We are now 
asked in effect to redelegate to Congress our 
responsibilities for preventing unfair or de- 
ceptive acts or practices in the cigarette in- 
dustry. We are without power to do so, in 
the absence of action by Congress curtailing 
the Commission’s jurisdiction. 

Specifically, it is contended that the prob- 
lem of cigarette advertising and labeling in 
relation to the health hazards of smoking 
should be left by the Commission to Con- 
gress, first, because the Commission is not 
competent to appraise the medical and scien- 
tific issues involved, and second, because the 
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impact of Commission action on the pros- 
perity of the cigarette industry, and on the 
national economy, is likely to be drastic. 
As to the first point, however, for reasons 
already stated we believe that the Commis- 
sion is entitled, and indeed compelled, to 
accept the findings and conclusions con- 
tained in the report of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Advisory Committee. Those findings 
and conclusions, which we deem authori- 
tative, provide a comprehensive, reliable and 
fully adequate medical and scientific pred- 
icate for the rule and this report. It is 
premature to consider how in the future the 
Commission should deal with aspects of the 
smoking and health problem now before it in 
this proceeding. 

So far as the impact of this trade regula- 
tion rule on the cigarette industry, and de- 
rivatively on the total national economy, is 
concerned, the catastrophic consequences of 
Commission action predicted by some of the 
witnesses at the public hearings in this 
matter are entirely too speculative to war- 
rant the Commission’s failing to perform its 
clear statutory duties. It is suggested that, 
should disclosure of the hazards of cigarette 
smoking be required in all advertising and 
labeling, the consumption of cigarettes 
would immediately decline so severely as to 
cause great hardship to the industry, and 
consequent dislocation to the economy as a 
whole due to the importance of the indus- 
try to the national economy. If, however, 
as this suggestion presupposes, the indus- 
try’s failure to disclose in its advertising 
and labeling the hazards of smoking is prin- 
cipally responsible for the present high level 
of cigarette consumption—if substantially 
fewer cigarettes would be consumed if the 
dangers of smoking were disclosed to the 
public in cigarette advertising and label- 
ing—that would seem to make more rather 
than less imperative the necessity of imme- 
diate action by the Commission to compel 
such disclosure. 

Be that as it may, the precise effect that 
the Commission’s action would have on the 
cigarette industry, let alone on the national 
economy as a whole, cannot be even roughly 
estimated at this time. Even assuming that 
the Commission is authorized to permit the 
continuation of unlawful marketing prac- 
tices, in a form endangering human life and 
safety, on grounds of economic hardship, it 
plainly may not do so where, as here, the 
probability of such hardship is completely 
uncertain. We note that the witnesses who 
argued economic hardship at the public 
hearing did so in the form of naked asser- 
tion. No supporting data were adduced 
that would afford the Commission more 
than a purely conjectural basis for assess- 
ing the economic hardship, if any, that com- 
pliance with the trade regulation rule pro- 
mulgated herewith would entail. 

4. Whether cigarette advertising and la- 
beling should be left to industry self-regu- 
lation: At the public hearings in this mat- 
ter, the spokesman for the Tobacco Insti- 
tute recommended that the entire problem 
of eliminating unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices from cigarette advertising and la- 
beling be left for solution by cooperative 
action among the members of the cigarette 
industry. It was stated at that time that 
the industry was working on advertising 
guidelines, but no details were given. 

However, no industry representative has 
indicated that cigarette manufacturers are 
willing to disclose the health hazards of ciga- 
rette smoking in advertising and labeling, 
as proposed in rule 1 in the Commission’s 
notice of this rulemaking proceeding. The 
trade regulation rule now being promulgated 
by the Commission thus covers an area which 
the industry has not yet given any indica- 
tion it intends to enter. Proposed rules 2 
and 3 relate to affirmative deceptive and un- 
fair representations in advertising and label- 
ing. In this report, the Commission has 
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dealt at length with such practices. We 
have declared the standards of conduct to 
which the members of the cigarette industry 
must conform in order to avoid violation of 
the Trade Commission Act. The industry 
has indicated an intention of acting volun- 
tarily to end undesirable practices in the 
area covered by proposed rules 2 and 3, and 
should the industry succeed in eliminating 
such practices, there will be no need for for- 
mal Commission action. The Commission 
has therefore determined not to adopt pro- 
posed rules 2 and 3, or any similar provision, 
at this time as formal trade regulation rules, 
even though the record of this proceeding, 
and this report, fully justify doing so, The 
Commission will maintain a close surveil- 
lance of the industry’s efforts to eradicate, 
through voluntary efforts, all traces of un- 
fairness and deception in affirmative repre- 
sentations or suggestions in all cigarette ad- 
vertising and labeling. 

5. Whether the Commission should post- 
pone all action pending completion of 
“phrase II“: The study of smoking and 
health conducted under the direction of the 
Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health 
Service was planned to include two phases. 
Phase I was the technical phase; it was com- 
pleted with the publication of the Advisory 
Committee's Report. “Recommendations for 
actions were not to be a part of the phase I 
committee’s responsibility. No decisions on 
how phase II would be conducted were to be 
made until the phase I report was available. 
It was recognized that different competencies 
would be needed in the second phase and 
that many possible recommendations for ac- 
tion would extend beyond the health field 
and into the purview and competence of 
other Federal agencies.” (ACR 8.) To date, 
no final decisions as to the conduct of phase 
II have, so far as the Commission is aware, 
been made. 

At the public hearings in this matter, it 
was argued that the Commission ought to 
withhold any remedial action pending the 
completion of phase II. (See, e.g., R. 395.) 
This argument misconceives the scope and 
purpose of phase II. In planning on sepa- 
rate phases, technical and remedial, the 
Public Health Service and the other inter- 
ested bodies were aware that, depending on 
the technical conclusions in the first phase 
regarding the hazards of smoking, special 
remedial action might be appropriate—for 
example, a campaign of public information 
and education, or greatly increased re- 
search—involving various public and private 
bodies. (See ex. 516(b), letter from Assist- 
ant to the Surgeon General for Information.) 
Phase II was to be concerned with such ac- 
tion. There was, however, no intention ex- 
pressed that phase II should entail a mora- 
torium on the enforcement of laws govern- 
ing unfair or deceptive acts or practices in 
the cigarette industry, or on any other law- 
enforcement activities, whether undertaken 
by the Federal Trade Commission or by any 
other governmental agency. 

This trade regulation rule proceeding, and 
the rule promulgated herewith, do not con- 
stitute special or extraordinary remedial 
action within the scope or contemplation of 
phase II of the Surgeon General's study. As 
the Governor of Kentucky stated in this 
proceeding, “Government agencies set up to 
protect the public should provide the strong- 
est protection possible from those who would 
abuse or prey upon the public.“ » It was 


R. 435. Similar views were expressed by 
Congressmen from tobacco states. E.g., “our 
government, through this Commission, and 
through other appropriate agencies, has a 
responsibility to let the American people 
know that certain things may be hazardous” 
(R. 440, Co: an FOUNTAIN); “I be- 
lieve that deceptive advertising by tobacco 
companies and all other American companies 
and businesses should be prohibited.” (R. 445, 
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not the intention of those who devised the 
Surgeon General's study to attenuate this 
duty. Phase II does not excuse the Com- 
mission from enforcing the Federal Trade 
Commission Act in the cigarette industry; 
it does not warrant an indefinite moratorium 
on the Commission’s fulfilling its presently 
existing statutory responsibilities. Accord- 
ingly, the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, far from accusing the Federal 
Trade Commission of having jumped the gun 
on phase II, has announced the support of 
the Public Health Service for this trade 
regulation rule proceeding.” 


VI. THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION’S RULE- 
MAKING AUTHORITY 


This proceeding for the promulgation of 
trade regulation rules for the advertising and 
labeling of cigarettes is authorized by the 
provisions of subpart F of the Commission's 
Procedures and Rules of Practice (effective 
August 1, 1963), and has been conducted in 
accordance with the procedures specified in 
that subpart.” In his opening remarks at 


Congressman TAYLOR.) It was not suggested 
that the Commission’s statutory duties of law 
enforcement have been suspended by the 
provisions for Phase II. 

„The Federal Trade Commission prompt- 
ly and courageously announced the action 
it intends to take within a week following 
release of the Advisory Committee’s Report, 
actions designed to prevent the people of this 
country from being deceived or misled by 
cigarette advertising. We intend to support 
the Federal Trade Commission in their pro- 
posed actions—because we are convinced 
that the American people have been deceived 
and misled by cigarette advertising—and 
their health has been harmed as a conse- 
quence.” Address of Surgeon General Luther 
L. Terry to the National Press Club, Febru- 
ary 25, 1964 (R. 148). 

3 Section 1.63 of the Procedures and Rules 
of Practice provides: 

“Trade Regulation Rules.—(a) Nature and 
authority—For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the statutes administered 
by it, the Commission is empowered to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations applicable to 
unlawful trade practices. Such rules and 
regulations (hereinafter called “trade regu- 
lation rules”) express the experience and 
judgment of the Commission based on facts 
of which it has knowledge derived from 
studies, reports, investigations, hearings, and 
other proceedings, or within official notice, 
concerning the substantive requirements of 
the statutes which it administers. 

„b) Scope. — Trade regulation rules may 
cover all applications of a particular stat- 
utory provision and may be nationwide in 
effect, or they may be limited to particular 
areas or industries or to particular product 
or geographic markets, as may be appro- 
priate. 

“(c) Use of rules in adjudicative proceed- 
ings.—Where a trade regulation rule is rele- 
vant to any issue involved in an adjudica- 
tive proceeding thereafter instituted, the 
Commission may rely upon the rule to re- 
solve such issue, provided that the respondent 
shall have been given a fair hearing on the 
legality and propriety of applying the rule 
to the particular case.” 

Under this procedure, the Commission has 
already issued trade regulation rules for the 
sleeping-bag, dry-cell battery, and binocular 
industries. 

* Commission rulemaking procedures are 
set forth in § § 1.66-67 of the Procedures and 
Rules of Practice, which provide: 

“$1.66 Initiation of Proceedings—Peti- 
tions —Rulemaking proceedings may be 
commenced by the Commission upon its own 
initiative or pursuant to petition therefor 
filed with the Secretary by any interested 
person or group. Procedures for the amend- 
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the public hearings on the proposed rules, 
the Chairman of the Commission described 
the trade regulation rule procedure in the 
following words: 

“A trade regulation rulemaking proceed- 
ing is not adjudicative in character. It is 
not a proceeding to determine whether or 
not particular persons or companies have vio- 
lated the laws administered by the Commis- 
sion. It is prospective, not retrospective, in 
its application. Its purpose is to determine 
for the future whether certain business prac- 
tices, if followed by the members of an in- 
dustry, would be unlawful. Trade regula- 
tion rules are not legislative in the sense of 
adding new substantive rights or obligations. 
Trade regulation rules do not broaden or ex- 
pand the prohibitions contained in the 
statutes administered by the Commission, 
but, rather, define their application to spe- 
cific practices or a specific industry within 
the jurisdiction of the Commission, Before 


ment or repeal of a rule are the same as for 
the issuance thereof. 

“$ 1.67 Procedure—(a) Investigations and 
conferences.—In connection with any rule- 
making proceeding, the Commission at any 
time may conduct such investigations, make 
such studies, and hold such conferences as it 
may deem necessary. All or any part of any 
such investigation may be conducted under 
the provisions of subpart D of part 1 of these 
rules. 

“(b) Notice—General notice of proposed 
rulemaking will be published in the Federal 
Register, and, to the extent practicable, 
otherwise made available to interested per- 
sons. Such notice will include (1) a state- 
ment of the time, place and nature of the 
public proceedings; (2) reference to the au- 
thority under which the rule is proposed; 
and (3) either the terms or substance of the 
proposed rule or a description of the sub- 
jects and issues involved. 

“(c) Participation by interested per- 
sons.—(1) Submission of written data, 
views or arguments.—In all rulemaking pro- 
ceedings the Commission will afford inter- 
ested persons an opportunity to participate 
in the proceeding through the submission 
of written data, views or arguments. 

“(2) Oral hearings.—Oral hearings on a 
proposed rule may be held within the dis- 
cretion of the Commission. Any such hear- 
ing will be conducted by the Commission, a 
member thereof, or a member of the Com- 
mission’s staff. At the hearing interested 
persons may appear and express their views 
as to the proposed rule and may suggest 
such amendments, revisions and additions 
thereto as they may consider desirable and 
appropriate, The presiding officer may im- 
pose reasonable limitations upon the length 
of time allotted to any person; if by reason 
of the limitations imposed the person can- 
not complete the presentation of his sug- 
gestions, he may within twenty-four (24) 
hours, file a written statement covering those 
relevant matters which he did not orally pre- 
sent. A transcript of the hearing shall be 
made and shall constitute a part of the rec- 
ord of the proceeding. 

d) Promulgation of rules—The Com- 
mission, after consideration of all relevant 
matters of fact, law, policy and discretion, 
including all relevant matters presented by 
interested persons in the proceeding, may 
adopt and publish in the Federal Register an 
appropriate rule, together with a concise 
general statement of its basis and purpose 
and any necessary findings. 

„(e) Effective date of rules.—The effective 
date of any rule, or of the amendment, sus- 
pension or repeal of any rule will be speci- 
fied in the notice published in the Federal 
Register, which date will be not less than 
thirty (30) days after the date of such pub- 
lication except as otherwise provided by the 
Commission upon good cause found and 
published with the rule.” 
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such a rule is promulgated by the Commis- 
sion, all interested persons are given full 
opportunity to present data, views and argu- 
ments relevant to whether the rule should 
be adopted. 

“If after the Commission has promulgated 
a rule any person or company continues to 
engage in conduct forbidden by the rule, 
and the Commission issues a complaint alleg- 
ing that such conduct is in violation of a 
statute enforced by the Commission, the 
Commission may, in such an adjudicative 
proceeding, rely on the rule to the extent 
that it is fair and proper to do so. In a sub- 
sequent adjudicative proceeding where a 
trade regulation rule is relied upon, the re- 
spondent may challenge the legality and 
propriety of relying upon the rule in the 
particular case.” [R. 5-6.] 

At the public hearings, the question was 
raised whether the Commission is authorized 
by the Trade Commission Act to conduct a 
trade regulation rule proceeding (see, eg., 
R. 45-46, 53-54, 57, 180-90). This part of 
the report considers that and related ques- 
tions concerning the Commission’s rulemak- 
ing authority. 

A. The lawfulness of the trade regulation 
procedure 

1. The nature of trade regulation rules: 
Section 2(c) of the Administrative Procedure 
Act provides: “ ‘Rule’ means the whole or any 
part of any agency statement of general or 
particular applicability and future effect de- 
signed to implement, interpret, or prescribe 
law or policy.” In a leading case, the Su- 


preme Court has stated: “Unlike an adminis- ` 


trative order or a court judgment adjudicat- 
ing the rights of individuals, which is bind- 
ing only on the parties to the particular 
proceeding, a valid exercise of the rulemak- 
ing power is addressed to and sets a stand- 
ard of conduct for all to whom its terms ap- 
ply. It operates as such in advance of the 
imposition of sanctions upon any particular 
individual.” Columbia Broadcasting System 
v. United States, 316 U.S. 407, 418 (1942). 

Section 5(a) (1) of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act declares unlawful all unfair 
methods of competition, and unfair or de- 
ceptive acts or practices, in interstate com- 
merce. The basic and comprehensive grant 
of power to the Commission to enforce sec- 
tion 5(a)(1) is contained in section 5(a) (6), 
which empowers and directs the Commis- 
sion to prevent the use of such unfair and 
deceptive methods, acts, and practices. The 
promulgation of a trade regulation rule is 
an exercise of the power and duty created by 
section 5(a)(6). The issuance of a cease- 
and-desist order under section 5(b) is merely 
one form of exercising the general power con- 
ferred by section 5(a)(6). A trade regula- 
tion rule, to use the language of the Supreme 
Court, “is addressed to and sets a standard 
of conduct for all to whom its terms apply. 
It operates as such in advance of the im- 
position of sanctions upon any particular 
individual.” The Supreme Court has held 
that “the choice made between proceeding 
by general rule or by individual, ad hoc liti- 
gation is one that lies primarily in the in- 
formed discretion of the administrative 
agency.” S.E.C. v. Chenery Corp., 332 U.S. 
194, 203 (1947). 

The Commission’s Procedures and Rules of 
Practice make clear,” as does the Commis- 


» Compare Section 1.63, supra note 127, 
with Section 1.65, which provides: “Rules 
having the force and effect of law are author- 
ized under Section 6 of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act of 1939, Section 8 of the Fur 
Products Labeling Act, Section 5 of the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act, and Section 7 of the 
Textile Fiber Products Identification Act.” 
Section 1.64 provides: “Quantity limit rules 
are authorized by Section 2(a) of the Clayton 
Act, as amended by the Robinson-Patman 
Aon These rules have the force and effect of 
aw.” 
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sion’s formal notice commencing the pre- 
sent proceeding, that ‘Trade regulation rules 
do not enlarge * * * [the] substantive legal 
prohibitions [of the statutes which the Com- 
mission administers], but define and par- 
ticularize them as applied to specific prob- 
lems and conditions.” 1 Nevertheless, a posi- 
tion frequently taken at the public hearings 
in this matter by opponents of the Commis- 
sion’s proposed rules was that the proceeding 
is ultra vires because the Commission has 
not been authorized by Congress to promul- 
gate rules having the force and effect of law. 
This position rests, however, on a manifestly 
false premise. 

Congress delegated to the Commission the 
task of preventing unfair trade practices. It 
did this, as noted in part IV of this report, 
because it felt that conventional judicial 
processes were not well suited to such a task 
and that it might better be performed within 
the framework of the administrative process. 
Undoubtedly, Congress intended the Com- 
mission to have a range of powers and pro- 
cedures adequate to the fair and effective 
discharge of its delegated responsibilities. 
On the other hand, Congress has determined, 
notably in the Administrative Procedure Act, 
that agency action which infringes tradi- 
tional procedural rights, such as the right to 
a fair hearing, should not be permitted. The 
interest in flexible and effective administra- 
tive action, and the interest in protecting the 
rights of persons subject to the agency’s ju- 
risdiction, must both be effectuated. The 
question is whether the Commission's trade 
regulation rule procedure, as applied to the 
problems of cigarette advertising and public 
health (insofar as such problems are within 
the statutory jurisdiction and responsibili- 
ties of the Commission), is a lawful exercise 
of its duty to prevent unfair or deceptive 
trade practices, or whether it infringes the 
rights conferred by the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act or elsewhere or is otherwise out- 
side of the Commission’s authority. The 
question is not answered by mechanical re- 
liance on a division of all rules into “inter- 
pretive” and “legislative.” 

2. Rulemaking versus adjudication in the 
administrative process: Every tribunal that 
decides cases—even a Federal court estab- 
lished under article III of the Constitution— 
is perforce engaged in substantive rulemak- 
ing. The common law is a body of judge- 
made substantive rules, principles, and pre- 
scribed standards of conduct. For example, 
the Federal courts have developed a host of 
so-called per se rules under the Sherman Act. 
These principles are glosses upon, not provi- 
sions to be found in, the language of the 
Sherman Act. Such rules represent the 
efforts of the courts to define and particular- 
ize the requirements of the act. Needless to 
say, there is no statute which permits judges 
to make rules in this fashion, None is neces- 
sary. The laying down of substantive prin- 
ciples in the course of adjudication is inher- 
ent in the adjudicative process. Cf. Erie R. 
Co. v. Tompkins, 304 U.S. 64 (1938). 

If the courts may and do make rules in 
the course of adjudicating, a fortiori the 
Commission may—and indeed is under a 
positive obligation to—engage in substantive 
rulemaking in its adjudications. As noted 
in part IV of this report, the Commission, 
in the enforcement of section 5 of the Trade 
Commission Act, has duties which transcend 


u App. C, infra. See also the Chairman’s 
opening remarks at the public hearings in 
this matter, quoted supra. 

See, e.g., R. 53-54, 83-F, 83-I, 188-89. 
Witnesses frequently referred to rules having 
the force and effect of law as “substantive.” 
See, e.g, R. 57-58, 64. However, any rule, 
even a purely advisory one, is “substantive” 
if it deals with the substantive requirements 
of the laws administered by the agency (in 
contrast to the agency’s rules of practice or 
other procedural regulations). 
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the narrowly adjudicative. Congress could 
have enumerated, and specifically proscribed, 
all of the trade practices it considered un- 
fair.” Had it done so, the Commission’s task 
would have been simply to apply the law as 
given to the facts as found in particular 
cases. For reasons of practicality, however, 
the task of elaborating substantive principles 
and defining standards of forbidden con- 
duct—of filling in the bare policy outline 
drawn by Congress when it determined that 
unfair methods of competition in commerce 
should be outlawed—also was delegated to 
the Commission. The Commission has been 
made responsible not only for the prevention 
of unfair or deceptive practices, but also, and 
as a necessary threshold step, for the defini- 
tion of such prohibited practices. It was 
the intention of its founders that the Com- 
mission would act creatively and imagina- 
tively, within the broad contours of section 
5, to create an up-to-date body of trade 
regulation law. Even if the Commission had 
never undertaken a single rulemaking pro- 
ceeding, but had confined itself exclusively 
to the adjudicative framework provided in 
section 5(b) of the Trade Commission Act, 
it could not have avoided continual involve- 
ment in substantive “rulemaking” and still 
have remained faithful to its mandate. Nor 
has it avoided such involvement. The law 
of deceptive practices did not exist in 1914; 
it was created by the Commission. It is a 
body of substantive principles and defined 
standards of conduct, virtually all of which 
were established by the Commission in ad- 
judicative proceedings. 

To say that an administrative agency like 
the Commission has a responsibility for sub- 
stantive rulemaking, as well as for adjudica- 
tion in its narrow sense, is another way of 
saying that the agency has a positive role 
to play in the definition of legal standards. 
A common criticism of the Federal admin- 
istrative agencies has been that they devote 
their attention unduly to the strictly adjudi- 
catlve part of their task—settling disputes 
and assessing liability for past acts—and 
slight the critical function of formulating 
substantive policy and legal standards. The 
Commission, no less than agencies having 
regulatory duties with respect to specific in- 
dustries, has such a function. It is to deter- 
mine what trade practices should be forbid- 
den as unfair or deceptive. Congress con- 
fided the making of these determinations to 
the Commission; and whether made in for- 
mal rulemaking proceedings or in adjudica- 
tive proceedings, they constitute the sub- 
stantive principles and standards of trade 
regulation law. 

The question, then, is not whether the 
Commission may declare substantive stand- 
ards and principles, for it plainly may and 
must. The question is whether the Com- 
mission may, in appropriate matters—spe- 
cifically, the matter of cigarette advertising 
and labeling in relation to the health hazards 
of cigarette smoking—utilize the procedures 
of the formal rulemaking proceeding to 
promulgate substantive standards or prin- 
ciples, or whether it may promulgate them 
only in the course of adjudication. The 
latter course is always open to the Commis- 
sion. However, there may be serious disad- 
vantages, both to the agency and to the 
persons subject to its jurisdiction, where 
substantive rulemaking is conducted exclu- 
sively as a byproduct of adjudication. We 


n See, e.g., Friendly, The Federal Admin- 
istrative Agencies: The Need for Better 
Definition of Standards (1962); Redford, Na- 
tional Regulatory Commissions: Need for a 
New Look (1959); Landis, Report on the Reg- 
ulatory Agencies to the President-Elect 22-24 
(1960); Task Force Report on Regulatory 
Commissions 40-42 (1949); Hector, “Prob- 
lems of the CAB and the Independent Reg- 
ulatory Commissions,” 69 Yale L. J. 931 
(1960). 
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shall consider some of these disadvantages 
briefly in this section.“ 

(1) The Administrative Procedure Act, in 
its provisions governing formal rulemaking 
proceedings, requires that all interested per- 
sons be given an opportunity to express their 
views on a proposed rule before it is finally 
adopted (sec. 4(b)). The reason for such a 
requirement is obvious. Those who will be 
subject to a rule should have an opportunity 
to criticize it or suggest modifications. And, 
quite apart from considerations of fairness, 
their participation in the rulemakng process 
is likely to assist the agency in formulating 
a practical and sound rule. Where rules are 
made, not in formal rulemaking proceed- 
ings, but in adjudicative proceedings, the 
requirement is ordinarily not met. Views of 
all interested persons are not solicited or 
received—only the views of the particular 
litigants. Though a decision may have far- 
reaching significance by reason of the rule 
it lays down, and affect many persons besides 
the particular litigants, only the latter will 
have participated in the rulemaking process; 
and, in many cases, even they will have had 
no opportunity to express their views on the 
rule declared by the court or tribunal. See, 
e.g., Erie R. Co. v. Tompkins, supra. 

(2) The kind of record made in an adju- 
dicative proceeding is usually not tailored 
to the needs of rulemaking. The rules 
of evidence, and other procedural safeguards 
governing trial-type hearings, have been de- 
veloped with an eye toward the determination 
of so-called ad judicative“ facts—who did 
what, where, when, why, etc. Experience has 
shown that issues of this sort can be most 
satisfactorily dealt with only if the tradi- 
tional procedural rights, e.g., cross-examina- 
tion, are faithfully observed. But the pro- 
cedures designed for determining individual 
liability are not necessarily well adapted to 
the ascertainment of such “nonadjudicative” 
matters of fact, policy, and discretion upon 
which rules of general application are based.“ 
Hence, in formulating a substantive stand- 
ard or rule, courts and tribunals frequently 
must rely on considerations outside the 
record of the particular case in which the 
general principle is formulated.» They may 
go to the records of prior cases, or they may 
rely upon sources, such as articles in 
scholarly journals (or their own general 
knowledge and experience), that are con- 
tained in no record. These are useful and 
proper approaches, but they have their lim- 
itations. The records of earlier cases may 
give a broader picture of the considerations 
relevant to formulating a rule of general 
application than the record of the particular 
case to be decided, but it may not be broad 


„ Many of the points discussed in this sec- 
tion are more fully developed in Peck, “The 
Atrophied Rule-Making Powers of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board,” 60 Yale L. J. 
729 (1961), and Baker, “Policy by Rule or 
Ad Hoc Approach—Which Should It Be?” 22 
Law & Contempt. Prob. 658 (1957). 

The test of the judicial process, tradi- 
tionally, is not the fair disposition of the 
controversy; it is the fair disposition of the 
controversy upon the record as made by the 
parties. [For the administrative] process to 
be successful in a particular fleld, it is im- 
perative that controversies be decided as 
‘rightly’ as possible, independently of the 
formal record the parties themselves produce. 
The ultimate test of the administrative is 
the policy that it formulates, not the fairness 
as between the parties of the disposition of 
a controversy on the record of their own 

. Landis, The Administrative Proc- 
ess 38-39 (1938). 

A classic instance of this process is Dur- 
ham v. United States, 94 U.S. App. D.C. 228, 
214 F. 2d 862 (1954), where a new rule gov- 
erning the defense of insanity in criminal 
proceedings was formulated on the basis of 
extensive extra-record materials. 
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enough, especially if a novel problem area is 
involved. If the court or tribunal engages 
in private research or draws upon its private 
experience, the parties, and other persons 
who will be subject to the rule, may have 
neither notice of, nor opportunity to refute, 
the authorities or other sources relied upon. 

To predicate rules developed in the course 
of adjudication on matters outside the actual 
record of the case is a traditional and neces- 
sary incident of the judicial and administra- 
tive processes. It is done constantly. It 
has been expressly sanctioned by the Su- 
preme Court in the context of administrative 
adjudication, the Court emphasizing that the 
agencies are intended, and not merely per- 
mitted, to decide cases on the basis of their 
broad knowledge and experience as well as 
the actual record.” But clearly it may not 
be a completely ideal method of rulemaking 
in all situations. 

(3) A related point is that adherence to 
the adjudicative method of rulemaking pre- 
cludes the agency from utilizing those meth- 
ods of gathering and assessing facts that are 
peculiarly appropriate to the needs and con- 
ditions of rulemaking. The congressional 
committee hearing is an example of how a 
body having legislative responsibilities pro- 
ceeds in the formulation of policy. The rec- 
ords of such hearings contain matters of 
fact, arguments of law, and considerations 
of policy and discretion—the views, data, and 
arguments of all interested persons. Con- 
gress does not rely upon trial-type proceed- 
ings in order to formulate the content of 
legislation. For an agency to limit itself to 
such proceedings in formulating the con- 
tent of rules having general application 
seems, therefore, a practice of doubtful 
merit. It involves the danger of cutting the 
agency off from systematic access to the 
broad range of considerations that must be 
taken into account in the rulemaking, in con- 
trast to the narrowly adjudicative, process. 

(4) In an adjudicative proceeding, the 
agency is precluded by the separation-of- 
functions provision of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (sec. 5(c)) from consulting 
those members of its staff who have played a 
prosecuting or investigative role in that, or 
a factually related, case. The agency is 
thereby prevented from fully utilizing its 
expertise, for an agency’s expertise resides in 
large part in its staff, especially those mem- 
bers of the staff who have firsthand famili- 
arity with the relevant facts. In a rulemak- 
ing proceeding, the separation-of-functions 
provision does not apply, there being no ad- 
versary proceeding, and the agency may draw 
freely on the knowledge and experience of its 
staff. It seems clear that an agency’s ability 
to formulate substantive standards must be 
impaired when full access to its own staff is 
denied. 

(5) The very conception of a rule having 
application beyond the facts and parties of 
the particular case, in contrast to an order 
or judgment, suggests the relative unsuit- 


™ See Republic Aviation Corp. v. N.L.R.B., 
324 U.S. 793 (1945); Radio Officers’ Union v. 
N.L.R.B., 347 U.S. 17, 48-49 (1954); N. L. R. B. 
v. E. & B. Brewing Co., 276 F. 2d 594, 598 (6th 
Cir. 1960). Cf. N. L. R. B. v. Seven - Up Bot- 
tling Co., 344 U.S. 344 (1953). That agency 
expertise, as well as record evidence, can sup- 
port a finding of unlawfulness has been held 
with specific reference to the Trade Commis- 
sion. “The Commission is not required to 
sample public opinion to determine what 
meaning is conveyed to the public by par- 
ticular advertisements. The Commission, 
which is deemed to have expert experience 
in dealing with these matters * * * is en- 
titled to draw upon its experience in order 
to determine, in the absence of consumer 
testimony, the natural and probable result 
of the use of advertising expressions,” E. F. 
Drew & Co. v. F. T. C., 235 F. 2d 735, 741 (2d 
Cir. 1956). 
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ability of adjudication as a method of rule- 
making. Rulemaking through adjudication 
is not always completely fair and evenhanded 
in its results. This is especially true where 
a practice sought to be eliminated is indus- 
trywide, and the agency sues the members 
of the industry one by one to stop the prac- 
tice. The firm that first becomes subject 
to a final order or decree will be placed at an 
unfair competitive disadvantage vis-a-vis its 
competitors; therefore each firm may feel 
compelled to litigate in order to preserve 
competitive equality. Since an order or 
judgment must be based on a finding of in- 
dividual liability in respect of past practices, 
one or more firms, though within the rule 
properly applicable to the industry as a 
whole, may be able to obtain dismissal of 
their complaints (e.g., for failure of proof) 
and thereby enjoy a competitive advantage 
over those firms that are under order. 

Such inequities are inevitable concomi- 
tants of industrywide regulation by the case- 
by-case adjudicative method. The Supreme 
Court has therefore held, with specific ref- 
erence to the Federal Trade Commission, that 
the courts are not to attempt themselves to 
redress such inequities.“ But a rule pro- 
mulgated in a formal rulemaking proceed- 
ing is uniform and prospective in its applica- 
tion. With its promulgation, all who are 
subject to it stand alike, subject to exactly 
the same duties. 

(6) Rulemaking exclusively by adjudica- 
tion tends to divert an agency from perform- 
ing perhaps its primary and most salutary 
function, which is to provide guidance to 
the businessmen subject to its jurisdiction 
as to the requirements of law and thereby 
obviate the waste and uncertainty of litiga- 
tion. The focus in adjudication is on set- 
tling a dispute over past practices, and while 
a rule may be announced in the process, it 
tends to be done incidentally and without 
sufficient concern for laying down clear 


In view of the scope of administrative 
discretion that Congress has given the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, it is ordinarily not 
for courts to modify ancillary features of a 
valid Commission order. This is but recog- 
nition of the fact that in the shaping of its 
remedies within the framework of regulatory 
legislation, an agency is called upon to ex- 
ercise its specialized, experienced judgment. 
Thus, the decision as to whether or not an 
order against one firm to cease and desist 
from engaging in illegal price discrimination 
should go into effect before others are simi- 
larly prohibited depends on a variety of fac- 
tors peculiarly within the expert under- 
standing of the Commission. Only the Com- 
mission, for example, is competent to make 
an initial determination as to whether and 
to what extent there is a relevant ‘industry’ 
within which the particular respondent com- 
petes and whether or not the nature of that 
competition is such as to indicate identical 
treatment of the entire industry by an en- 
forcement agency. Moreover, although an al- 
legedly illegal practice may appear to be op- 
erative throughout an industry, whether 
such appearances reflect fact and whether 
all firms in the industry should be dealt with 
in a single proceeding or should receive in- 
dividualized treatment are questions that 
call for discretionary determination by the 
administrative agency. It is clearly within 
the special competence of the Commission 
to appraise the adverse effect on competition 
that might result from postponing a par- 
ticular order prohibiting continued violations 
of the law. Furthermore, the Commission 
alone is empowered to develop that enforce- 
ment policy best calculated to achieve the 
ends contemplated by Congress and to allo- 
cate its avalaible funds and personnel in 
such a way as to execute its policy efficiently 
and economically.” Moog Industries v. 
F.T.C., 355 U.S, 411, 413 (1958) (per curiam). 
See Note, 13 Rutgers L. Rev. 315 (1958). 
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guidelines for the future. Most often, rules 
contained in adjudicative decisions, whether 
judicial or administrative, are not desig- 
nated as rules or stated in the form of rules. 
The rule must be inferred from the language 
of the opinion and the facts of the case; it 
is implicit rather than explicit; and it may 
remain controversial and uncertain until 
many subsequent adjudications have refined 
and clarified it. It may take a long time 
for a rule even to be recognized and under- 
stood as such. 

The importance of rules which are under- 
stood from the outset as defining—clearly, 
comprehensively, and particularly—the law- 
ful limits of future conduct is enhanced in 
the context of an agency, such as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, whose role is pre- 
ventive rather than punitive and whose task 
is the supervision of trade practices of com- 
peting businessmen. As noted in part IV 
of this report, the original proposals for a 
trade commission were supported by the 
business community, which hoped that 
greater certainty could be introduced into 
trade regulation law; and in giving the Com- 
Mission a sweeping mandate but limited 
remedial powers—precatory rather than truly 
injunctive—Congress probably assumed that 
once the Commission clearly defined a prac- 
tice as unfair, businessmen would abandon 
it. It is a fair assumption, surely, that so 
long as competing businessmen “know where 
they stand and that they all stand alike” 
(Friendly, op. cit. supra note 132, at 7) they 
are not likely to violate the law; that in the 
trade regulation area, at least, law violations 
stem more from competitive pressures and 
legal uncertainty than from wilfulness; and 
that, therefore, a formal rule, clearly desig- 
nated as such, which states the requirements 
of law clearly and particularly and has a 
uniform prospective application to a whole 
industry will frequently be a more effective 
method of law enforcement, encouraging vol- 
untary compliance and discouraging litiga- 
tion, than the conventional case-by-case 
method. 

“Businessmen are glad, as a rule, to lend 
their support to voluntary and simultaneous 
abandonment of bad practices. They wel- 
come the chance to wipe the slate clean. 
The overwhelming majority are unwilling to 
stoop to unfair tactics. At times some may 
feel that they must do so in order to meet in 
kind the unfair or unethical competition of 
less scrupulous competitors. It is often the 
case that various concerns would like to 
abandon their use of unfair or unethical 
methods if they can but be assured that their 
competitors will likewise stop and not take 
advantage of the situation.” [T.NE.C. 
Monograph No. 34, Control of Unfair Com- 
petitive Practices Through Trade Practice 
Conference Procedure of the Federal Trade 
Commission, p. 15 (1941).] 

(7) If the tribunal in an adjudicative pro- 
ceeding is too intent upon fashioning rules 
for future guidance, the task of rendering a 
fair result on the record before it may be 
slighted. Since the task of assessing individ- 
ual liability on the basis of past practices and 
the task of fashioning rules of general appli- 
cation for future guidance are different, it 
has been argued that a tribunal which seeks 
to lay down broad rules in deciding individ- 
ual cases may frequently fail to do complete 
justice to the parties before it. 

(8) Rules made in adjudicative proceed- 
ings are ordinarily retroactive in application, 
while, under the Administrative Procedure 
Act, rules made in formal rulemaking pro- 
ceedings (including, of course, trade regula- 
tion rules) are prospective only (sec. 2(c)). 
Retroactive application of a rule may often 
result in hardship. This is especially so 
where the rule embodies a novel legal prin- 
ciple and, therefore, is not readily foreseen. 
In a formal rulemaking proceeding, the possi- 
bility of undoing consummated transactions 
is excluded. Many authorities, including the 
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Supreme Court, have on this ground urged 
the administrative agencies to act where pos- 
sible prospectively through rulemaking pro- 
ceedings.” It is fairer; it tends toward more 
equal treatment of competitors; and it may 
obviate hard-fought, protracted litigation 
induced by unwillingness to submit to harsh 
sanctions. 

Although cease-and-desist orders of the 
Federal Trade Commission, like rules, speak 
to the future, they often carry retroactive 
consequences. Suppose that a firm, acting 
in good faith, adopts a trade name which 
the Commission later challenges as deceptive 
and, after prolonged litigation, orders ex- 
cised; the firm is deprived of the value of its 
investment in the trade name, which may 
be very considerable. The matter would 
stand quite differently if prior to adopting 
the trade name the legality of the firm’s ac- 
tion had been clearly defined in a trade regu- 
lation rule. 

(9) Because a rulemaking proceeding looks 
to the future rather than to the past, it 
avoids the stigmatization Of persons as law 
violators. One of the principal reasons why 
our legal traditions require so extensive an 
array of procedural safeguards to be afforded 
in adjudicative proceedings is that it is a 
grave step to adjudge a person or firm guilty 
of unlawful conduct. Not only may such a 
judgment have practical effects, i.e., as the 
basis of remedial or punitive sanctions, but 
it carries with it an inescapable element of 
moral condemnation. It is not unusual for 
@ violation of law to be adjudged on the basis 
of a rule first declared in the very case, re- 
flecting a new and perhaps unforeseen view 
of the law, and grounded in general facts 
or considerations not to be found in the ac- 
tual record of the case. Businessmen nat- 
urally resent being branded as law violators 
in such a situation, and for that reason alone 
may be more inclined to engage in hard 
fought litigation. Establishing substantive 
standards or principles in formal rulemaking 
proceedings avoids this problem: A rule finds 
no one guilty. 

(10) Rulemaking through adjudication 
may often be a prohibitively time-consum- 
ing, costly, and inefficient method of deal- 
ing with a problem common to an entire 
industry. Because of the procedural rights 
and safeguards which are a respondent’s due 
in administrative, no less than in conven- 
tional civil or criminal, litigation, adjudica- 
tive proceedings before an agency are, be- 
yond a point, irreducibly slow and costly af- 
fairs. These factors are greatly magnified 
where the practice sought to be suppressed 
is industrywide and many proceedings, rather 
than one, must therefore be conducted at the 
same time. In such a situation, reliance on 
the case-by-case adjudicative method not 
only may strain the agency’s, and the re- 
spondents’ resources, and delay effective re- 
lief indefinitely, but it may also involve 
considerable waste and duplication of effort, 
since common issues of fact are bound to 
recur throughout the series of proceedings. 

A rulemaking proceeding affords an eco- 
nomical method of consolidating common 
issues of fact and law in a streamlined, but 
comprehensive and fair, proceeding having 
few of the cumbrous attributes of litigation. 


5 Since the Commission, unlike a court, 
does have the ability to make new law pro- 
spectively through the exercise of its rule- 
making powers, it has less reason to rely upon 
ad hoc adjudication to formulate new stand- 
ards of conduct * * * The function of fill- 
ing in the interstices of the act should be 
performed, as much as possible, through this 
quasi-legislative promulgation of rules to be 
applied in the future.” S. E. OC. v. Chenery 
Corp., 332 U.S. 194, 202 (1947). See Landis, 
op cit. supra note 132, at 86-87; Friendly, “A 
Look at the Federal Administrative Agen- 
cies,” 60 Col. L. Rev. 429, 437 (1960). Cf. 
Friendly, op. cit, supra note 132, at 20. 
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Since such a proceeding does not present 
questions of assessing individual guilt or in- 
nocence for past conduct, the strict pro- 
cedural and evidentiary requirements of 
litigation are inapplicable. 

We have indicated 10 reasons why a formal 
rulemaking proceeding may be preferable to 
an adjudicative proceeding, or series of ad- 
judicative proceedings, from the standpoint 
both of government and the affected private 
parties, where the problem is one of fashion- 
ing a substantive standard to guide future 
conduct; and there are others. It is not sur- 
prising that the Supreme Court, and critics 
of the administrative process, have urged the 
agencies to give greater emphasis to rule- 
making proceedings.“ We do not suggest, 


“See S.E.C. v. Chenery Corp., 332 U.S. 194, 
202 (1947); Friendly, supra note 138, at 436- 
37, 442-43; Friendly op. cit. supra note 132, 
at 143-47; Bernstein, Regulating Business by 
Independent Commission 179-82 (1955). 
In general, rule-making is a sounder way 
of proceeding than the case-by-case method 
or general declarations of policy and * * * 
wherever appropriate, it should be employed. 
* * + [E]very consideration of sound ad- 
ministrative procedure and fair play argues 
for following the rule-making route, where it 
can be employed.” Baker, supra note 133, at 
671. This principle has been stated with 
particular reference to the Trade Commis- 
sion: 

“The definition of unfair competition by 
administrative legislation is incomparably 
superior to definition by administrative de- 
cision. The method of judicial exclusion and 
inclusion does not permit of a sustained, 
consistent, comprehensive and speedy attack 
upon the trade practice problem. The case 
by case determination takes years to cover 
even a narrow field; it leaves wide lacunae; 
false starts are difficult to correct and the 
erroneous decision is just as prolific as a 
sound ruling in begetting a progeny of sub- 
ordinate rules, In a controversy between 
two litigants or between a Commission and 
& private party, the law making function is 
distracted by factors which are important 
to the contestants but irrelevant to the for- 
mulation of future policy. The fusion of 
law and economics, the detailed investiga- 
tions and hearings, and the precise formula- 
tion of rules, all of which are so essential to 
a proper regulation of competition, are not 
feasible when lawmaking is but a by-product 
of the adjustment of controversies. The 
combination of the two functions may 
have been justified when knowledge of the 
workings of competition was sparse and ob- 
jectives ill-defined. It can no longer be 
justified today. It would be little short of 
criminal to rely upon so inefficient a method 
of law making when more scientific and ex- 
peditious devices are available. * * * Hence 
we should resort to administrative legisla- 
tion, at least so far as Federal control of 
practices in interstate commerce is concerned. 
The administrative tribunal would have sev- 
eral functions. On the legislative or law 
making side, it would be charged with the 
duty of maintaining an unremitting study 
of the trade practice problem. It would, by 
rules and regulations, under a proper dele- 
gation of power and a clear definition of the 
standards by which it is to be guided, make 
additions to the general code of unfair com- 
petition. These additions would be preceded 
by investigation and public hearing and pro- 
posed drafts would be subject to extended 
criticism and study before enactment. It 
would also, upon proper showing, grant ex- 
emptions to particular industries from such 
provisions of the general law as operated 
harshly. Such exemptions would rarely be 
necessary but administration should be flex- 
ible enough to take care of the need should 
it arise. It would also, after thorough in- 
vestigation, hearing and study, draft regula- 
tions for the facilitation, preservation, and 
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however, that the agencies in general, or the 
Federal Trade Commission in particular, 
should abandon reliance on the adjudicative 
method in all situations where a substantive 
principle or standard of conduct having gen- 
eral application is to be declared. The force 
of each of the reasons discussed above varies 
with the concrete situation in which a choice 
between approaches is presented. That is 
why the Supreme Court has held that the 
choice between rulemaking and adjudicative 
proceedings is ordinarily within the agency's 
discretion... The immediate question, then, 
is not whether rulemaking through formal 
rulemaking proceedings is in general prefer- 
able to rulemaking through adjudicative 
proceedings, but whether, and to what ex- 
tent, it is preferable in the present situation, 
which involves determining the requirements 
of the Trade Commision Act with respect to 
cigarette advertising and labeling in the light 
of the health hazards of cigarette smoking.“ 
Concretely, what is the balance of advan- 
tages and disadvantages in proceeding by the 
trade regulation rule route in dealing with 
this particular problem? 

To begin with, the problem is a general 
one. It is a problem of the legal responsi- 
bilities of an entire industry, not an indi- 
vidual firm. The cigarette industry would 
doubtless feel that the Commission was act- 
ing inequitably if it picked and chose among 
the cigarette manufacturers, suing some but 
not others. The principal considerations 
that must influence decision in this area— 
the nature of the health hazard, consumer 
knowledge of it, the amount and concen- 
tration of cigarette advertising in certain 
media, the problem of youthful smoking— 
pertain more or less equally to all of the 
cigarette manufacturers, who are, of course, 
competitors. The situation plainly calls for 
uniform, consolidated treatment, not sep- 
arate lawsuits, 

Moreover, the problem raises novel issues 
of policy. Although, in our opinion, estab- 
lished legal principles support, and indeed 
compel, the conclusions respecting the legal 
duties of the cigarette manufacturers 
reached in this report, the application of 
these principles in the circumstances pre- 
sented is a matter of wide interest and con- 


regulation of competition for specific in- 
dustries. These regulations would differ 
from N.R.A. codes in several vital ts. 
First, they would deal with the prohibition 
of competitive practices and not with the 
rehabilitation of industry or the rationaliza- 
tion or elimination of competition. Hence 
they would not be subject to the charge of 
regimentation. Secondly, they would be 
drafted by government and not by industry. 
Industry would be heard as in the formula- 
tion of a piece of legislation but it would not 
propose or command. Thirdly, the scope of 
the regulations would be more modest. Only 
practices which are demonstrably unsocial 
and uneconomic and which require separate 
industrial treatment would be thus at- 
tacked.” Handler, “Unfair Competition,” 21 
Iowa L. Rev. 175, 259-61 (1936). 

“S.E.C. v. Chenery Corp., supra note 139, 
at 202. See Logansport Broadcasting Corp. v. 
United States, 93 U.S. App. D.C. 342, 210 F. 
2d 24 (1954). 

Baker, supra note 133, at 671, n. 60, states 
that his conclusions regarding the preferabil- 
ity of rulemaking proceedings (see note 139, 
supra) have little applicability “to agencies 
such as the National Labor Relations Board 
or Federal Trade Commission, which are 
largely concerned with adjudicatory eviden- 
tiary questions whether some specified un- 
fair practices have been committed.” We 
agree that where such issues are presented— 
and that may be in the majority of situations 
within the Commission’s jurisdiction—rule- 
making p are inappropriate. The 
question is whether or not this particular 
proceeding involves a different kind of issue. 
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cern, It is fairer to the industry as well 
as to the public that it be approached on 
a uniform and prospective basis in a proceed- 
ing specially tailored to the task of clear 
and comprehensive definition of the require- 
ments of law to which the industry is sub- 
ject. The industry, we are confident, sup- 
ports the Commission's position that little 
constructive purpose would be served by 
proceedings in which the lawfulness of past 
practices in cigarette advertising, and the 
individual liability of particular manufac- 
turers, were probed. The trade regulation 
rule promulgated herewith does not attempt 
to impute blame for past cigarette adver- 
tising practices. It is in no sense punitive, 
but preventive. It states the requirements 
of law for such practices, and it does so uni- 
formly, clearly. and prospectively. 

3. The Commission’s authority to conduct 
a trade regulation rulemaking proceeding. 
In the preceding section, it was demon- 
strated that the trade regulation rule pro- 
cedure offers a more practical approach to 
the effective fulfillment of the Commission's 
statutory responsibilities in the area of cig- 
arette advertising and public health than 
the conventional method of separate law- 
suits. It is contended, nevertheless, that 
the Commission has not been granted by 
Congress the power to conduct such a pro- 
ceeding; that it is confined to the cease- 
and-desist order adjudicative procedure 
provided in section 5(b) of the Trade Com- 
mission Act. The contention has far-reach- 
ing significance. If well founded, it would, 
because of the factors discussed above, pre- 
clude the Commission from acting effective- 
ly in matters, such as the present one, which, 
though they are clearly within the Com- 
mission's statutory jurisdiction and responsi- 
bilities, and of public importance, are not 
amenable to sound, expeditious, and effec- 
tive handling under the 5(b) procedure. 

The contention is refuted by the language 
and scheme of the Trade Commission Act. 
Section 5(a)(6) of the Trade Commission 
Act provides that “[t]he Commission is 
hereby empowered and directed to prevent 
persons, partnerships, or corporations * * * 
from using unfair methods of competition in 
commerce and unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in commerce.” This, the Commis- 
sion’s basic mandate, is distinct from section 
5(b). There is no indication that the latter 
was intended to limit the broad grant of 
power in 65(a)(6). Section 5(b) simply 
establishes one procedure for implementa- 
tion of the Commission’s duty to prevent 
unfair methods of competition and unfair 
or deceptive acts or practices. That this 
procedure is not exclusive or mandatory is 
shown by the language of 5(b): “Whenever 
the Commission shall have reason to believe 
that any such person, partnership, or cor- 
poration has been using or is using any un- 
fair method of competition or unfair or de- 
ceptive act or practice in commerce, and if it 
shall appear to the Commission that a pro- 
ceeding by it in respect thereof would be to 
the interest of the public, it shall issue and 
serve upon such person, partnership, or cor- 
poration a complaint.” The Commission is 
directed to use the 5(b) procedure only 
where it believes a 5(b) proceeding would 
be in the public interest. Moreover, use of 
the procedure presupposes a preliminary de- 
termination that the respondent has, or is 
currently, engaged in unlawful conduct.“ 
The 5(b) procedure, in short, is distinctly 
narrower than the 5(a)(6) mandate, which 
does not require violations of law to be 
shown before the Commission may act to 
prevent them. 


Compare Section 15 of the Clayton Act, 
15 U.S.C. § 25, which authorizes the Attorney 
General “to institute proceedings in equity 
to prevent and restrain ... violations [of 
the Act].” (Emphasis added.) 
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Section 6(g) of the Trade Commission Act 
authorizes the Commission “to make rules 
and regulations for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this act,” and thus 
establishes another method by which the 
Commission can proceed in the discharge of 
its statutory responsibilities as defined by 
5(a)(6). The trade regulation rule pro- 
cedure is clearly embraced by the literal 
terms of the section, and nothing in the 
legislative history of the Trade Commission 
Act requires that the provision be read other 
than as written.“ 

Even if 6(g) were not in the act, it could 
not be persuasively maintained that the trade 
regulation rule procedure is ultra vires. It 
is implicit in the basic purpose and design 
of the Trade Commission Act as a whole, to 
establish an administrative agency for the 
prevention of unfair trade practices, that the 
Commission should not be confined to quasi- 
judicial proceedings. The Commission was 
created because the courts had not been able 
to build up a coherent and progressive body 
of trade regulation law, and because Con- 
gress found it completely impractical itself 
to define with particularity the trade prac- 
tices that contravened public policy and 
ought therefore to be proscribed. The Com- 
mission was established not as a simple law- 
enforcement agency, but as an administrative 
agency comparable to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in order to perform a 
positive role of policy formulation which the 
courts, it seemed, could not adequately ply 
in the trade regulation area. Since the Com- 
mission was given, specifically in section 
5(a) (6), the function of defining and par- 
ticularizing, as well as enforcing, the sub- 
stantive requirements of the Trade Commis- 
sion Act, it is a reasonable inference that 
Congress did not intend to deny to the Com- 
mission the use of procedures, such as the 


“It is a familiar canon of statutory con- 
struction that where the meaning of a stat- 
ute is clear and unambiguous on the face of 
the statute, there is no occasion to look to 
legislative history. E.g., Caminetti v. United 
States, 242 U.S. 470 (1916); 2 Sutherland, 
Statutory Construction § 4502 (3d ed. 1943). 

Nevertheless, the spokesman for the ciga- 
rette industry argued in this proceeding that 
the legislative history of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of 1914 makes clear that the 
Commission was not intended to promulgate 
“substantive” rules. (R. 83K to 83-M.) 
However, by “substantive” rules the spokes- 
man meant, as has been mentioned (see 
note 131, supra), rules having the force and 
effect of law—not trade regulation rules. 
At most, the legislative history suggests that 
the Commission was not intended to promul- 
gate “legislative” rules. For example, Judge 
Covington, a member of the Conference Com- 
mittee, remarked: “The Federal Trade Com- 
mission will have no power to prescribe the 
methods of competition to be used in future. 
In issuing its orders it will not be exercising 
power of a legislative nature.” 51 Con. Rec. 
14932 (1914). There are, to be sure, refer- 
ences in the legislative history to the “quasi- 
judicial” nature of the Commission (cf. S. 
Rep. No. 1705, 74th Cong., 2d Sess. 2 (1936) ), 
and statements such as, Section 5 “empowers 
the Commission to prevent corporations from 
using unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce by orders issued after hearing” (S. 
Rep. No. 597, 63d Cong., 2d Sess, 13 (1914)). 
But such remarks do not seem to have been 
concerned with limiting the Commission’s 
rulemaking powers, conferred expressly in 
Section 6(g). Their point, rather, was (1) 
that the Commission has quasi-judicial 
powers, and is not limited to the investiga- 
tory role originally envisaged for it, and (2) 
that the Commission can only enter a cease 
and desist order on the basis of a trial-type 
hearing in which the procedural safeguards 
of the judicial process are afforded. 
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trade regulation rule ure, which may 
be necessary to fulfill that function. 

That the Commission was not envisioned 
as à conventional law-enforcement agency, 
concerned primarily with assessing liability 
on the basis of past acts, is suggested by the 
form of proceeding specified in section 5(b). 
As mentioned earlier 5(b) in its original form 
empowered the Commission to issue, not a 
final and binding order in the nature of an 
injunction, but an advisory type of order. 
Even in its present form, 5(b) does not in 
terms provide for a trial-type hearing, but 
only for a summary proceeding to show 
cause. The framers of the Trade Commis- 
sion Act sought to create an agency that 
would introduce certainty into the law of 
unfair trade practices and thus provide guid- 
ance for American businessmen. For this 
purpose a full complement of judicial-type 
procedures and sanctions were deemed un- 
necessary. 

Finally, the detailed structure of the Trade 
Commission Act refutes the argument that 
Congress intended to force the Commission 
within a narrowly adjudicative mood. The 
act established an administrative agency, 
not an administrative court. It gave the 
agency responsibility not merely to adjudi- 
cate, but also to initiate proceedings. It 
endowed the agency with extensive powers 
of investigation and inquiry (see, e.g., sec. 
6(b) of the act). Since Congress plainly 
wished to depart from, rather than imitate, 
the judicial method of legal administration, 
we are not persuaded that, in specifying a 
procedure for obtaining a cease-and-desist 
order, Congress thereby precluded preventive 
procedures other than a formal cease-and- 
desist order proceeding. 

4. The bearing of trade practice rules: 
The contention that the Commission has no 
authority to conduct a rulemaking proceed- 
ing such as the present one is particularly 
untenable in view of the Commission’s long- 
established, and concededly valid, trade 
practice rule procedure. “Trade practice 
rules are designed to eliminate and prevent, 
on a voluntary and industrywide basis, trade 
practices which are violative of laws admin- 
istered by the Commission. The rules in- 
terpret and inform businessmen of legal re- 
quirements applicable to the practices of a 
particular industry and provide the basis for 
voluntary and simultaneous abandonment 
of unlawful practices by industry members. 
Failure to comply with such rules may re- 
sult in corrective action by the Commission 
under applicable statutory provisions.” “ 


+ Section 1.62, Procedures and Rules of 
Practice (effective Aug. 1, 1963). The proce- 
dure for promulgating trade practice and 
trade regulation rules is the same. See Sec- 
tion 1.61. The lawfulness of the trade prac- 
tice rule procedure appears to be settled. 
H.R. Rep. No. 3236, “Antitrust Law Enforce- 
ment by the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Antitrust Division, Department of Jus- 
tice—A Pre Report,” 81st Cong., 2d 
Sess. 31 (1951) (“the question of legality 
would seem to be a dead issue”); Comment, 
“Trade Rules and Trade Conferences; the 
FTC and Business Attack Deceptive Prac- 
tices, Unfair Competition, and Antitrust Vio- 
lations,” 62 Yale L. J. 912, 918, n. 45 (1953) 
(legality of procedure termed “unquestion- 
able’). “That it is within the competence 
of the Federal Trade Commission to promul- 
gate these [Trade Practice] Rules in the pub- 
lic interest is not challenged. * * As these 
Rules are applicable alike to all members of 
the industry, petitioner must comply with 
them.” Prima Products, Inc. v. F.T.C., 209 
F. 2d 405, 408 (2d Cir. 1954). The Tobacco 
Institute, in this proceeding, appears to con- 
cede the lawfulness of the trade practice rule 
procedure (R. 83-P). As of 1961, trade prac- 
tice rules were in force in 162 industries. 
F.T.C. Ann, Rep., 1961, p. 64. For a current 
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No provision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, unless it be section 6(g), au- 
thorizes the Commission in so many words 
to conduct this kind of rulemaking proceed- 
ing, whereby unlawful practices are sought 
to be prevented on an industrywide basis,“ 
yet the Commission has conducted such pro- 
ceedings, in one form or another, since at 
least 1920.“ 

Many trade practice rules have long been 
viewed as actually stating the substantive 
requirements of the Trade Commission Act, 
and, accordingly, as being enforceable by the 
Commission and not merely voluntary. 
The unfair trade practices which are em- 
braced in group I rules are considered to be 
unfair methods of competition within the 
decisions of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the courts, and appropriate proceedings 
in the public interest will be taken by the 
Commission to prevent the use of such un- 
lawful practices in or directly affecting in- 
terstate commerce.“ Trade practice rules 
have been relied upon by the Commission 
in subsequent adjudicative proceedings to 
support findings of unlawfulness. The 
courts have upheld the Commission in so 
relying.” As a practical matter, then, trade 
practice rules are not merely voluntary and 
advisory; they are, in many instances, en- 
forceable and enforced. (See Comment, 
62 Yale L. J. 912, 935, 941-943 (1953).) As 
shall appear, the difference between trade 


list of such rules, see 4 CCH Trade Reg. Rep., 
pp. 42002-8. 

By the same token, nothing in the lan- 
guage of Section 5(b) specifically authorizes 
the kind of full-fledged trial-type hearing 
which the Commission customarily afforded 
in cease-and-desist proceedings long before 
the enactment of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. 

“In F.T.C. Ann. Rep., 1920, p. 43, there is a 
description of the “trade practice submit- 
tal’ procedure, which was the precursor of 
the trade practice rule procedure: 

“This procedure was instituted by the 
Commission as an instrument to assist the 
proceedings provided by statute for the elim- 
ination of unfair methods of competition. 
It had its origin in an effort to eliminate, 
simultaneously and by the consent of those 
engaged in a given industry, practices which, 
in the opinion of the industry as a whole, 
were unfair, The trade submits its trade 
practices to the Commission for the Commis- 
sion’s information. It is employed in cases 
where a large number of complaints come to 
the Commission, usually from persons in the 
industry, respecting a number of alleged un- 
fair practices generally prevalent in the in- 
dustry, or respecting some practice which al- 
though of ancient and widespread usage in 
the trade is questioned. In such instances 
the Commission has at times felt that a single 
proceeding might not present all the facts 
or that a single order, restraining as it would 
but a single concern, might tend to be harm- 
ful rather than corrective.” 

And as early as 1916, the Commission was 
issuing conference rulings’, ie., advisory 
opinions, “The Commission has interpreted, 
upon request, the laws which it is empowered 
to enforce.” F.T.C. Ann. Rep., 1916, pp. 12- 
13; see id., pp. 52-59. 

F. T. O. Ann. Rep., 1935, pp. 96-97. Thus, 
the group I” rules are mandatory, not vol- 
untary or permissive. For a full description 
of the group I-group II distinction, see 
T. N. E. O. Monograph No. 34, Control of Unfair 
Competitive Practices Through Trade Prac- 
tice Conference Procedure of the Federal 
Trade Commission, pp. 4-6 (1941). 

“See Prima Products, Inc. v. F.T.C., 209 
F. 2d 405 (2d Cir. 1954); Northern Feather 
Works, Inc. v. F.T.C., 234 F. 2d 335 (3d Cir. 
1956); Buchwalter v. F.T.C., 235 F. 2d 344 
(2d Cir. 1956); Lazar v. F.T.C., 240 F. 2d 176 
(7th Cir. 1957); Burton-Dizie Corp. v. F. T. C., 
240 F. 2d 166 (7th Cir. 1957). 
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practice and trade regulation rules is one 
of degree, not of kind. 

The foregoing discussion also answers the 
argument that the trade regulation rule pro- 
cedure is invalid because the Commission 
first utilized it many years after the passage 
of the Trade Commission Act in 1914. The 
Supreme Court has held that the Commis- 
sion’s failure to exercise authority delegated 
to it in the act until a number of years has 
elapsed does not justify a conclusion that 
the authority was never delegated. United 
States v. Morton Salt Co., 328 U.S. 632, 647- 
648 (1950). But Federal Trade Commission 
rulemaking is, in any event, no recent phe- 
nomenon. The trade regulation rule pro- 
cedure is not a sudden innovation, but a 
natural outgrowth of the trade practice rule 
procedure. It is thus the culmination of 
more than 40 years of Commission rule- 
making. 

The existence and unchallenged validity 
of the trade practice rule procedure also 
refute the position (which is untenable in 
any event in light of the clear language of 
sec. 6(g)) that the trade regulation rule 
procedure is unauthorized because not spe- 
cifically referred to in the Trade Commission 
Act. Even though trade practice rules are 
obviously outside the framework of the sec- 
tion 5(b) procedure, the Commission’s au- 
thority to promulgate them is conceded, 
evidently because they represent a far less 
drastic exercise of administrative power than 
cease-and-desist orders. A cease-and-desist 
order is predicated on a finding that the law 
has been violated. It adjudicates guilt and 
innocence; a trade practice—or trade regula- 
tion—rule does not. Violation of a cease- 
and-desist order lays a person or firm open 
to severe civil penalties or contempt sanc- 
tions; there are no penalties or sanctions for 
violation of a trade practice—or trade regu- 
lation—rule. The 5(b) powers of the Com- 
mission are, therefore, far more drastic than 
its rulemaking powers. The explicit vesting 
of the Commission with those more drastic 
powers does not compel an inference that the 
less drastic powers have been withheld.” 


# The question of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s rulemaking authority invites com- 
parison with that of the rulemaking au- 
thority of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Like the Commission, the Labor 
Board has jurisdiction over certain kinds of 
practices in many industries, rather than 
comprehensive regulatory responsibilities in 
a particular industry. Like the Commission, 
the Labor Board has been given by Congress 
the task of implementing broad principles of 
fairness in an area where specialized knowl- 
edge and experience are necessary. Thus the 
Board’s task, like the Commission’s, has been 
inescapably quasi-legislative“ in character, 
as well as “quasi-judicial.” Yet the Board, 
even more than the Commission, has relied 
on adjudication for formulating policy, and 
the bar has urged the Board to utilize its 
rulemaking powers. (See Peck, supra note 
133; Report of the Committee on Agency 
Rule-Making of the A.B.A. Administrative 
Law Section, 11 Ad. L. Bull. 280 (1959); 
Recommendation of the A.B.A. Lab. L. Sec., 
42 Lab. Rel. Rep. 513 (1958); Note, Adminis- 
trative Law Through Adjudication: 
The National Labor Relations Board, 45 Minn. 
L. Rev. 609, 656 (1961).) The Board has been 
granted rulemaking authority in much the 
same language as Section 6(g) of the Trade 
Commission Act. “The Board shall have 
authority from time to time to make, amend, 
and rescind, in the manner prescribed by the 
Administrative Procedure Act, such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this subchapter.” Section 
6 of the National Labor Relations Act, 29 
U.S.C. § 156. It has been assumed that the 
Board has authority to conduct formal rule- 


making proceedings. 
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B. The use or effect of trade regulation rules 
in subsequent adjudicative proceedings 

The questions (1) whether the Commis- 
sion is authorized to conduct this rulemak- 
ing proceeding, and (2) what use the Com- 
mission may make of the rule in subsequent 
adjudicative proceedings, are logically dis- 
tinct. In promulgating the present rule, the 
Commission desires to avert, not stimulate, 
litigation. It assumes that the rule will be 
obeyed without the necessity for subsequent 
cease-and-desist order proceedings. Rules 
that state the requirements of law with clar- 
ity and particularity, and are uniform and 
prospective in application, avoid uncertain- 
ties and reduce litigation. It is, therefore, 
premature to attempt in this report a defini- 
tive exposition of the consequences of viola- 
tion of trade regulation rules. Nevertheless, 
since some of the witnesses at the public 
hearings in this matter appear to have had 
some difficulty in conceiving how rules can 
be other than “interpretative” or legisla- 
tive,” and since trade regulations rules fit 
neither pigeonhole exactly, we shall attempt 
to describe briefly the intended use and effect 
of trade regulation rules in adjudicative pro- 
ceedings brought subsequent to their pro- 
mulgation. 

If the only significance of trade regulation 
rules were as a vehicle for announcing Com- 
mission policy, they would be rather similar 
to trade practice rules. Both types of rule 
offer interpretation of the laws administered 
by the Commission, not in the context of 
assessing liability for past practices, but by 
way of furnishing guidance for the future 
concerning the Commission’s views of the re- 
quirements of law as applied to a particular 
problem. If this process is unobjectionable 
under the rubric of trade practice rules, it 
should be equally unobjectionable under the 
rubric of trade regulation rules. 

It is true that in trade practice rule pro- 
ceedings the initiative is ordinarily with the 
industry rather than the Commission. The 
object is to devise rules that will be accept- 
able to the industry members and that the 
Commission can approve. In trade regula- 
tion rule proceedings, the initiative is typi- 
cally the Commission’s, and the rules may be 
adopted even if the consent of the industry 
members is not forthcoming. Trade regula- 
tion rules are, therefore, a more deliberate 
and more formal embodiment of Commission 
views and perhaps a more reliable index to 
the Commission’s enforcement intentions 
than trade practice rules. But the difference 
is not fundamental. 

In interpreting the laws administered by 
the Commission, are trade practice and trade 
regulation rules merely “advisory”? To be 
sure, one who violates such rules incurs no 
immediate sanction thereby. But where a 
rule correctly expresses the requirements of 
the law, one who disobeys the rule is, for all 
practical purposes, disobeying the law. Thus, 
when an agency’s consideration of a problem 
has progressed to the point at which a specific 
legal standard has crystallized, it is plainly 
to the advantage of the persons who might be 
affected thereby that the agency announce 
its determination in a formal, public, ex- 
plicit, and prospective manner. Otherwise 
such persons may violate the law and incur 
heavy sanctions because of uncertainty as to 
the law’s requirements. 

There is a more significant difference be- 
tween trade practice and trade regulation 
rules than any we have yet touched upon. 
An example should make this difference 
clear. Suppose that there is a trade prac- 
tice rule for the drycell battery industry 
which forbids the advertising of drycell bat- 
teries as leakproof. No factual determina- 
tions would accompany such a rule, since 
trade practice rules ordinarily rest upon in- 
dustry agreement. In the event that a bat- 
tery manufacturer did not comply with the 
trade practice rule, and the Commission is- 
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sued a complaint against him under section 
5(b) alleging that he had committed a de- 
ceptive act or practice in advertising his bat- 
tery as “leakproof,” the Commission would 
not be able to rely on any determination, 
made in the trade practice rule proceeding, 
that no battery is leakproof, because no de- 
termination would have been made. In the 
adjudicative proceeding the Commission 
could not utilize the trade practice rule to 
resolve any disputed issue of fact, or to dis- 
pense with the introduction of evidence re- 
quired to make out a prima facie case. The 
Commission would be obliged to prove de 
novo that the respondent’s battery was not 
leakproof. However, in the case of a trade 
regulation rule, accompanied by and based 
upon determinations of fact made in accord- 
ance with statutory rulemaking procedures, 
the Commission could, in a subsequent ad- 
judicative proceeding, rely not only on the 
propositions of law contained in the rule, but 
also on the underlying factual matters de- 
termined, 

The Commission may rely on factfindings 
made in a prior rulemaking proceeding only 
to the extent that the rulemaking proceed- 
ing afforded a fair and proper procedure for 
making the particular factual determinations 
sought to be relied on, and did not infringe 
the respondent’s right to have a full, trial- 
type hearing in any section 5(b) proceeding. 
Not all issues lend themselves to determina- 
tion in a rulemaking proceeding; some can 
be determined only in an adjudicative pro- 
ceeding embodying a complete panoply of 
evidentiary and procedural rules and safe- 
guards. A rulemaking proceeding would, for 
example, be inappropriate for resolving 
factual issues turning on witnesses’ credibil- 
ity, memory, or powers of observation. Adju- 
dicative factfinding is specifically designed 
for the resolution of such kinds of issues. 
Where, however, factual matters are essen- 
tially uncontroverted, or otherwise do not 
demand exclusively adversary presentation 
and adjudicative determination, it may be 
fair and proper to determine them in a 
rulemaking proceeding, and then rely on the 
determination made therein in subsequent 
adjudicative proceedings in which the mat- 
ters are relevant. 

It was pointed out earlier that a conclu- 
sion that a particular course of conduct is 
unlawful may rest not only upon evidence, 
i.e., facts developed according to the proce- 
dures of adjudication, but also on back- 
ground or “legislative” facts, or broad con- 
siderations of law, policy, and discretion, or 
the accumulated knowledge and experience 
of the agency." Nonevidentiary “facts” of 
this sort are not required to be determined 
adjudicatively. Often they cannot be so de- 
termined. If, therefore, they have been de- 
termined in a rulemaking proceeding in 
which the procedures ordained by the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act and the agency's 
own rules have been fully complied with, it 
should not be required that they be redeter- 
mined de novo in a subsequent adjudicative 
proceeding. 

The factual determinations upon which 
the trade regulation rule promulgated here- 
with are based concern (1) the health haz- 
ards of cigarette smoking; (2) cigarette sales 
and advertising expenditures by year, brand, 
and type of cigarette, cigarette advertising 
media and audiences, etc.; (3) consumer re- 
actions, attitudes and behavior, and the 
probable impact of cigarette advertising on 
consumers. It has already been explained 
why the Commission may, with propriety, 


"See 2 Davis, Administrative Law, ch. 
15 (1958). “Legislative facts are typically 
general facts which help the tribunal de- 
cide issues of law and policy. Adjudicative 
facts are facts about the parties, the facts 
to which law and policy are applied in an 
adjudication.” 2 d., sec. 15.14, p. 433. 
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accept the determinations made in the Re- 
port of the Surgeon General's Advisory Com- 
mittee (see part II, supra). The second 
category is limited to strictly background 
data which have been drawn from sources 
whose accuracy is generally conceded and has 
not been challenged in this proceeding. The 
right to a trial-type hearing is not infringed 
by relying on such data. 

As for the third category, it was pointed 
out in part IV of this report that the mean- 
ing of particular advertisements, the under- 
standing of consumers, and related ques- 
tions as to the impact or effects of advertis- 
ing on the consuming public, while they are 
deemed to involve matters of “fact” to be 
determined by the Commission, ordinarily 
depend, not upon evidence (apart from the 
advertisements themselves), but upon the 
Commission’s exercise of its specialized 
knowledge and experience of marketing prac- 
tices and consumer reactions. The Commis- 
sion is, of course, making no judgment in 
this proceeding with respect to any deceptive 
or unfair characteristics of particular ciga- 
rette advertisements or of cigarette advertis- 

There is no “adjudicative” question 
here, for example, of whether a particular 
advertisement is likely to deceive a substan- 
tial segment of the consuming public or 
whether any cigarette advertiser has com- 
mitted unfair or deceptive acts or practices. 
However, the Commission has considered and 
based the rule on such general background 
matters as the probable impact on con- 
sumers of cigarette advertising that does not 
disclose the health hazards of smoking, in 
view of the amount of advertising, media 
employed, the general advertising themes 
that have been used, the nature of the ad- 
vertised product, the characteristics of the 
advertising audience, the publicity that has 
been accorded the smoking and health con- 
troversy, and so forth. 

It should be noted in this connection that 
the facts upon which the trade regulation 
rule is based are common to the entire class 
of persons subject to the rule, i.e., all of 
the members of the cigarette industry. Such 
facts are obviously suitable for consolidated 
treatment in a single proceeding, not only 
on grounds of economy and expedition, but 
on grounds of fairness as well. It is to the 
advantage of the cigarette manufacturers 
that such facts be treated together. Were 
the Commission to bring separate cease-and- 
desist order proceedings against the individ- 
ual manufacturers, it would, to be sure, be 
necessary to establish the essential elements 
of the Commission’s case separately in each 
proceeding. However, after a series of such 
proceedings, it would be entirely proper for 
the Commission, in the next case, to take 
Official notice of the records of and its find- 
ings in the prior cases, thereby dispensing 
with the need to establish a prima facie case 
anew," even though the respondent in the 


In the words of Mr. Justice Holmes, 
“The court may ascertain as it sees fit any 
fact that is merely a ground for laying down 
a rule of law.” Chastleton Corp. v. Sin- 
clair, 264, U.S. 543, 548 (1924). See Wy- 
zanski, A Trial Judge’s Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility,” 65 Harv. L. Rev. 1281, 1295 
(1952). Surely it is appropriate that such 
facts be determined systematically in a 
rulemaking proceeding tailored to that 
purpose, rather than be left to find their way, 
perhaps somewhat haphazardly, into adju- 
dicative decisions in which new rules of law 
are announced, 

See section 7(d) of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. The doctrine of official no- 
tice was discussed by the Commission in its 
recent decision in Manco Watch Strap Co., 
FTC Docket 7785 (decided March 13, 1962), 
a case involying nondisclosure of foreign 
origin: 

“If this were the first foreign-origin prod- 
uct case to come before the Commission, the 
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later case had not been a party to the earlier 
proceedings. By conducting a single, con- 
solidated proceeding, the Commission has as- 
sured all of the cigarette manufacturers an 
opportunity actually to participate in mak- 
ing such determinations as the Commission 
may, in future adjudicative proceedings, rely 
upon. 

rns Commission may, in subsequent ad- 
judicative proceedings, take official notice of 
its accumulated knowledge and experience 
as embodied in the record of a trade regula- 
tion rule proceeding, just as it may take of- 
ficial notice of such knowledge and experi- 
ence as embodied in a series of prior ad- 
judicative records and just as it may rely 
upon matters outside of any record if they 
are within the class of matters traditionally 
regarded as background or legislative facts or 
matters of law, policy and discretion. This 
proceeding simply enables the systematic 
marshaling of the Commission’s knowledge 
and experience in the field of cigarette adver- 
tising and of consumer protection generally. 

What rights would a respondent in such a 
later adjudicative proceeding have to notice 
of and opportunity to rebut findings made in 
reliance on prior determinations in a trade 
regulation rule proceeding? Section 7(d) of 
the Administrative Procedure Act provides, 
“Where any agency decision rests on official 
notice of a material fact not appearing in 
the evidence in the record, any party shall 
on timely request be afforded an opportunity 
to show the contrary.” (See also sec. 3.14(d) 
of the Commission’s Procedures and Rules of 
Practice.) This does not mean that when- 
ever an agency relies on matters outside of 
the record to determine an issue in an ad- 
judicative proceeding, the respondent must 
be given an opportunity to introduce evi- 
dence on rebuttal. That makes little sense 
where it is nonevidentiary facts that have 
been noticed. 


conclusion that a substantial segment of 
the public assumes that unmarked watch 
bands are American-made and prefers such 
domestically-made bands would have to be 
based on specific evidence. But this is not 
a case of first impression; rather, it follows 
scores, if not hundreds, of others involving 
fundamentally the same general factual is- 
sues, This is an area of administration 
that has evolved to a point at which the ac- 
cumulated experience and knowledge of the 
Commission may properly be invoked in exer- 
cising its fact-finding function. * * * In 
view of the frequency and consistency with 
which proof of the existence of such pref- 
erence has been shown in countless prior 
proceedings. the Commission may take of- 
ficial notice of that fact, and dispense with 
the need to re-prove it in each new proceed- 
ing that is brought. 

“Proof of general consumer attitudes and 
preferences in regard to the general class 
of products of foreign origin or manufacture 
would only prove again that which the Com- 
mission has already established to be the 
fact from its accumulated knowledge and 
experience. * * * Accordingly, we may 
mow properly generalize the facts estab- 
lished by the Commission in the long line 
of foreign-origin cases and relieve the par- 
ties in this type of case of the unnecessary 
burden of continuing to litigate, over and 
over again, the same general factual issues 
as to consumer attitudes and preferences.” 
(Pp. 9-11; see 2 Davis, op. cit. supra note 
150, ch. 15.) 

s Jaffe, “Administrative Procedure Re-Ex- 
amined: The Benjamin Report,” 56 Harv. L. 
Rev. 704, 717-19 (1943); 2 Davis, op. cit. supra 
note 150, $15.14, pp. 432-33. “[P]arties 
should have opportunity to meet in the ap- 
propriate fashion all facts that influence the 
disposition of the case.” Id., p. 432, (Em- 
phasis added.) 
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Nor does the Administrative Procedure Act 
require that the Commission provide, in a 
subsequent rulemaking proceeding or other- 
wise, a further opportunity for persons who 
were afforded a full and ample opportunity 
to participate in the original rulemaking 
proceeding—who were, as here, on notice of 
the matters of fact, law, policy and discre- 
tion on which the agency relied in formulat- 
ing its rule, and had complete opportunity to 
submit in written and oral form any views, 
data and argument they chose “—to intro- 
duce further data, at least in the form of 
record evidence, on matters fully and fairly 
canvassed in the original proceeding, so long 
as the matters are of the kind that may with 
propriety and fairness be determined in a 
nonadjudicative proceeding. While in other 
cases of official notice (e.g., notice of the 
record of a prior case) the respondent's first 
“opportunity to show the contrary” occurs in 
the adjudicative proceeding in which notice 
is taken (the respondent not having been a 
party in the prior case), here the cigarette 
companies have been given such an oppor- 
tunity in the very proceeding the record of 
which may be noticed in a future adjudica- 
tive proceeding. The Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act does not require that the same 
person or firm be offered an indefinite num- 
ber of “opportunities to show the contrary.” 

What the Administrative Procedure Act 
and basic principles of fair procedure do re- 
quire, in the way of “an opportunity to show 
the contrary,” is that any person or firm 
subject to a trade regulation rule be given 
an opportunity to show changed conditions, 
or other special circumstances, justifying a 
waiver of the rule as to him.“ Such oppor- 
tunity is expressly provided for in the pres- 
ent trade regulation rule.“ Moreover, such 
person is free, in any adjudicative proceeding 
in which the Commission gives notice of its 
intention to rely on the determinations made 
in this proceeding, to introduce evidence 
bearing on adjudicative facts at issue in the 
later proceeding, as well as to argue ques- 
tions of law. The trade regulation rule pro- 
cedure thus involves no infringement what- 
ever of any respondent's rights in a subse- 
quent 5(b) adjudicative proceeding. Cf. 
United States v. Storer Broadcasting Co., 351 
U.S. 192 (1956); F.P.C. v. Texaco Inc., 
US. (1964). 


This trade regulation rule proceeding 
complies fully with the notice and oppor- 
tunity-to-participate requirements of sec- 
tion 4 of the Administrative Procedure Act 
and Section 1.67 of the Commission’s Pro- 
cedures and Rules of Practice. See App. C, 
infra. 

% See National Broadcasting Co. v. United 
States, 319 U.S. 190, 225 (1943); United States 
v. Storer Broadcasting Co., 351 U.S. 192, 205 
(1956); F.P.C. v. Texaco Inc., ——U.S, ——, 
——(1964). Of. Manco Watch Strap Co. 
F.T.C. Docket 7785 (decided March 13, 1962), 
p. 14: “where the Commission’s complaint is 
predicated on the existence of a general con- 
sumer preference for American-made goods 
of which official notice is taken, the burden 
of showing that the particular case is excep- 
tional and not within the general rule will 
rest on the respondent.” 

* The rule provides: “In the event that 
any person subject to this Rule is of the 
opinion that new or changed conditions of 
fact or law, the public interest, or special cir- 
cumstances require that the Rule be sus- 
pended, modified, waived, or repealed as to 
him, or otherwise altered or amended, such 
person may file with the Secretary of the 
Commission a petition to reopen this rule- 
making proceeding, stating the changes de- 
sired and the grounds therefor. The Com- 
mission will act on the petition as provided 
in Section 1.66 of the Commission’s Pro- 
cedures and Rules of Practice.” 
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In sum, while nowhere in the Trade Com- 
mission. Act is the Commission specifically 
granted the authority to promulgate a trade 
regulation rule for the advertising and label- 
ing of cigarettes, such a rule is within the 
scope of the general grant of rulemaking 
authority in section 6(g), and authority to 
promulgate it is, in any event, implicit in 
section 5(a) (6) and in the purpose and de- 
sign of the Trade Commission Act as a whole. 
Within the limits stated above, the rule may 
be relied upon in subsequent adjudicative 
proceedings to resolve those factual mat- 
ters that have been determined in the rule- 
making proceeding. The lawfulness of such 
an exercise of agency authority, in analogous 
circumstances, has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court.” 


VII. THE PROVISIONS OF THE TRADE REGULATION 
RULE AND MANNER OF COMPLIANCE THERE- 
WITH 


In this part of the report we discuss briefly 
the provisions of the trade regulation rule 
promulgated herewith and the requirements 
of compliance with it. For reasons already 
stated, the rule contains no provisions cor- 
responding to rules 2 and 3 of the proposed 
rules published at the outset of this pro- 
ceeding. The substance of proposed rule 1 
remains, but it has been modified to elimi- 
nate any requirement that a specific form or 
specific forms of words be used in disclosing 
in all advertising and labeling the health 
hazards of cigarette smoking. The Com- 
mission believes that the individual adver- 
tiser should be free to formulate the re- 
quired disclosure in any manner that intel- 
ligibly conveys the sense of the required 
disclosure in a fully conspicuous fashion. 
The Commission will, on request, advise 
whether proposed forms of disclosure com- 
ply with the requirements of the rule. 

In addition to the substantive provision 
requiring disclosure of the health hazards 
of smoking, the rule contains a procedural 
provision for the reopening of this rulemak- 
ing proceeding in certain circumstances. 
This provision insures that every cigarette 
manufacturer, in advance of any proceeding 
against him under section 5(b), shall have 
a full and fair opportunity to demonstrate 
to the Commission such changed conditions 
or special circumstances as would warrant 
a modification of the rule. Besides this spe- 
cial provision, section 1.66 of the Commis- 
sion’s Procedures and Rules of Practice pro- 
vides that “any interested person or group” 
may file a petition with the Secretary of the 
Commission “for the amendment or repeal 
of a [trade regulation] rule.” This section 
also permits the Commission to initiate sua 
sponte proceedings for the modification or 
repeal of a trade regulation rule. 

The Commission’s determination in this 
proceeding, embodied in the trade regulation 
rule, is in essence a definition of standards 
of conduct required by the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and thus serves the func- 
tion of informing the members of the ciga- 
rette industry of what the law prohibits 
them from doing in the area of cigarette ad- 
vertising and labeling in relation to the 
health hazards of smoking. In promulgat- 
ing such a rule, the Commission fulfills its 
statutory obligation, under section 5(a) (6) 


See National Broadcasting Co. v. United 
States, 319 U.S. 190 (1943); United States v. 
Storer Broadcasting Co., 351 U.S. 192 (1956); 
F. P. C. v. Texaco Inc. — U.S, — (1964). Thus, 
in the recent Texaco case the Supreme Court 
held: “the statutory requirement for a hear- 
ing * * * does not preclude the Commission 
from particularizing statutory standards 
through the rulemaking process and barring 
at the threshold those who neither measure 
up to them nor show reasons why in the 
panio interest the rule should be waived.”— 

S., at —. 
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of the Federal Trade Commission Act, “to 
prevent” persons subject to the law “from 
using unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce and unfair or deceptive acts as prac- 
tices in commerce”; for Congress envisaged 
that once businessmen were informed, clear- 
ly, unequivocally, and in advance, of what 
practices were deemed unlawful by the Com- 
mission, they would abandon them, It is 
the Commission's general policy, therefore— 
@ policy no less applicable in the present 
matter than in other matters—to encourage 
voluntary, simultaneous, and industry- 
wide abandonment of unlawful trade prac- 
tices in order to avoid resort to formal en- 
forcement proceedings and sanctions. 

Because the Commission desires to encour- 
age voluntary compliance with this trade 
regulation rule and recognizes that imme- 
diate conformity to the requirements of the 
rule may present practical difficulties for the 
industry, it has determined that, following 
the promulgation of the rule, the industry 
should be allowed a reasonable period of 
time for voluntary compliance. For exam- 
ple, questions may arise as to the interpre- 
tation and application of the rule in par- 
ticular circumstances. The Commission’s 
offices will be open for any industry mem- 
ber who has such a question to seek defini- 
tive advice, in advance, from the Commis- 
sion. The Commission also recognizes that 
even though the rule imposes the minimum 
requirements necessary to bring the indus- 
try’s conduct into conformity with section 5 
of the Trade Commission Act, it will necessi- 
tate changes in the present advertising and 
labeling of cigarettes that may require some 
time to implement. 

Accordingly, the Commission has deter- 
mined that, with respect to labeling, the 
trade regulation rule shall take effect on 
January 1, 1965. This will allow industry 
members ample time to bring their labeling 
into conformity with the rule. However, with 
respect to advertising, the Commission 
recognizes that additional problems may 
exist. The determinations made by the 
Commission in this proceeding and embodied 
in this report reflect past and present condi- 
tions, not the future. Neither the advertis- 
ing nor the labeling of any cigarettes has 
ever carried a warning of the hazards to 
health of smoking. Nor has there been in 
this country any extensive educational pro- 
grams to inform the public, and especially 
young people, of those dangers. On the con- 
trary, as we have found, cigarette advertis- 
ing has been of such character and magni- 
tude as to have the effect of obscuring aware- 
ness of the risks to health. Thus, if present 
conditions of cigarette merchandising con- 
tinue unchanged, the public interest clearly 
requires the inclusion in all cigarette ad- 
vertising of disclosure of the hazards to 
health of smoking. As has been shown (part 
III supra), advertising has played a most im- 
portant part in the marketing of cigarettes, 
In comparison to advertising, labeling has 
not been a major factor in merchandising 
the product. It is the Commission’s deter- 
mination, therefore, that, in the light of cir- 
cumstances as they exist today, the mem- 
bers of the cigarette industry are under the 
legal duty to disclose the health hazards of 
cigarette smoking in advertising as well as 
labeling. 

The Commission recognizes, however, that 
circumstances may change, and that such 
change may affect the public interest with 
res to the need for such disclosure in 
cigarette advertising. The Commission ex- 
pects that members of the industry will pro- 
ceed promptly and in good faith to comply 
with the rule, insofar as it requires inclusion 
of a cautionary statement in all cigarette 
labeling. The Commission also expects that 
the members of the industry will proceed 
promptly and in good faith to eliminate 
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voluntarily all deceptive or unfair elements 
from cigarette advertising. The Commission 
also anticipates that effective and sustained 
campaigns of public education as to the 
health hazards of cigarette smoking may 
soon be undertaken on a large scale by public 
health agencies, medical and health organiza- 
tions, and indeed by the cigarette industry 
itself. 

Accordingly, the Commission has deter- 
mined that, with respect to advertising, the 
rule shall become effective on July 1, 1965. 
In view of the possibility of changed circum- 
stances prior to such effective date, the 
Commission is making express provision in 
the rule for dealing with such changed cir- 
cumstances should they occur. The Com- 
mission will entertain an application filed 
prior to May 1, 1965, by any interested party 
to postpone the effective date or otherwise 
suspend, modify, or abrogate the provisions 
of the rule as to advertising, upon a showing 
of such change in circumstances as to justify 
such requested action in the public interest, 
The Commission would welcome voluntary 
compliance by the industry or other changed 
circumstances which would obviate the need 
for formal enforcement proceedings or sanc- 
tions. 

The Commission’s objective in this pro- 
ceeding has been to inform and gulde, not to 
pass judgment upon past or present actions 
of the cigarette industry. Trade regulation 
rules are preventive, not punitive, in nature, 
They are intended to avert rather than pro- 
mote litigation. The Commission desires 
neither to inflict economic injury on the 
cigarette industry nor to involve the mem- 
bers of the industry in cease-and-desist order 
proceedings. The Commission has therefore 
endeavored to prescribe a program of com- 
pliance that will involve a minimum of un- 
certainty, dislocation, and formal enforce- 
ment, and at the same time fully protect 
the public interest. 


INVESTIGATION OF PARTISAN PO- 
LITICAL FUNDRAISING IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolution 
coming over from a previous day, which 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 332) requesting the Attorney 
General to investigate partisan political 
fundraising in the civil service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have modified the resolu- 
tion. I ask the clerk to read the resolu- 
tion as it has been modified. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 332), as modified, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General is 
requested to investigate the alleged solicita- 
tion of career employees by either political 
party to purchase tickets to political fund- 
raising dinners for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether such solicitation by either 
political party has involved a violation of 
existing laws, and (1) if it appears that any 
such violation has occurred, to take appro- 
priate steps to punish those responsible 
therefor, or (2) if it appears that the alleged 
solicitation was not in violation of existing 
laws, to formulate and recommend to the 
Congress, within sixty days, the enactment 
of such additional laws, or amendments to 
existing laws, as may be necessary to pro- 
hibit further solicitations of this nature. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, it was called to our attention 
recently that solicitations were being 
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made by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee from career employees, requesting 
$100 contributions to fund raising din- 
ners. Later we were advised that this 
procedure may involve both parties. 

It was my understanding, and the 
understanding of many other persons, 
that such solicitations would be in viola- 
tion of existing law, whether they were 
made by one political party or the other. 
That was the basis for the resolution. 
And if it is not in violation of the law, I 
think it should be. 

The resolution calls on the Attorney 
General to investigate these charges and 
to recommend to Congress whatever 
amendments may be necessary to the 
existing law. If laws have been violated 
then he is requested to take appropriate 
steps to prosecute those responsible. 

In the interest of protecting the Civil 
Service System and those working under 
it, I hope the resolution will be adopted. 

As these solicitations come from na- 
tional committees, and those high in the 
political parties, employees feel that they 
have no choice other than to contribute, 
because they may fear adverse results in 
promotion or that the job itself may be 
jeopardized. Oftimes these employees 
cannot afford these contributions. They 
need their money for their families. 

The resolution has been changed to 
make it applicable to any violation which 
may be discovered in either of the two 
political parties. 

I urge the adoption of the resolution. 

Let us protect these civil service work- 
ers from these highly improper, if not 
actually, illegal solicitations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
as modified. 
sare resolution, as modified, was agreed 


The preamble was amended, so as to 
read: 


Whereas is has been reported in the public 
press that career employees of the Federal 
Government have been solicited to purchase 
tickets to a political fundraising dinner; and 

Whereas the Congress, from time to time, 
has enacted laws designed to prohibit parti- 
san political activities, by career employees 
of the Government, and to protect such em- 
ployees from partisan political pressures: 
Now, therefore, be it 


HENRY A. BURKHAMMER SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AWARDS PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
again this year it gives me great pleasure 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the two winning essays from an annual 
competition sponsored by Local 1663 of 
the United Steelworkers of America. 
Local 1663, situated in Hibbing, Minn., 
conducts a contest each year soliciting 
entries on the subject The Contribution 
of Labor Unions to the Betterment of 
Our American Way of Life.” 

This year’s winners, Miss Sharon 
Sampson, a graduate of Hibbing High 
School, and Mr. James Toscano, Jr., a 
graduate of Chisholm High School, have 
each been awarded a $300 scholarship 
to continue their studies at Hibbing 
Junior College. ; 
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I am frankly impressed with the ap- 
preciation which these young people have 
developed for the contributions which 
the labor movement has made to our 
society. I am also impressed with the 
manner in which they express them- 
selves. In nurturing this competition, 
with emphasis on both excellence of style 
and solidity of content, local 1663 is per- 
forming yet another valuable public serv- 
ice for the community. I might men- 
tion in passing that this year’s scholar- 
ships bring to a total of $4,200 the edu- 
cational awards donated by the local in 
the name of Henry A. Burkhammer. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
commend both the local for its fine pro- 
gram and the winners for their excel- 
lent papers. I ask unanimous consent 
that these two essays be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF LABOR UNIONS TO THE 
BETTERMENT OF OUR AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
(By Sharon Sampson, Hibbing High School, 
Kelly Lake, Minn.) 

There is a great deal of talk these days 
about the “power” of labor, their increase 
and development of financial resources, and 
their political potential, The public is led 
to believe that the trade unions have become 
too powerful. 

Too powerful for whom or what? 

Are they talking in terms of exploiting the 
many for the betterment and enrichment of 
a few? The truth is just the other way 
around. 

Those who have enjoyed monopolistic 
power over the Nation’s industrial life natu- 
rally fear and resent having to deal with 
labor on a basis of equality. And, by the 
same token, the politicians who serve busi- 
ness interests look with alarm at the political 
education programs conducted by the trade 
union movement. They are not happy about 
the political enlightenment of the voters. 
They know their control is jeopardized when 
the citizens of our country go to the polls in 
recordbreaking numbers on election day. 

Obviously, concentration of power in the 
hands of a few can be dangerous to the gen- 
eral welfare. But when unions become more 
powerful, it means that the people of this 
country become more powerful. It is merely 
a practical application of the basic principle 
of democracy. 

The record shows that from its very incep- 
tion the trade union movement has consist- 
ently used whatever power it had to raise 
the American standard of living, to promote 
the interests of the American people, and to 
enhance the power and prestige of the Na- 
tion. 

Yes, the record is clear. It proves that the 
trade union movement has always been in 
the forefront of all action—whether in the 
shop, in the community, or at national and 
international levels—to obtain a better break 
for the overage citizen, It has been an 
agency not only for democracy, but for de- 
mocratization. 

Now, as in the past, labor must continue 
to fight for its very existence as a free associ- 
ation of free men and women. We still have 
to fight for the right to conduct our own 
business in our own way, for the right to 
make our maximum contribution as free 
citizens to our free society. 

In America, we have a system of govern- 
ment which, while not perfect, has proved 
itself to be of greater benefit to its citizens 
than anything else yet devised by the mind 
of man. At a time when that system faces 
its greatest challenge, when its very existence 
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is threatened by totalitarian aggression, you 
would think that the mutual interests of 
free labor and free management would draw 
them together. Yet we find American busi- 
ness mounting a furious attack upon the 
trade union movement which has proved a 
bulwark of defense to the free enterprise 
system. 

Our road is clear, Our record is something 
to be proud of. We know what our objective 
is. Ours is the very simple objective of se- 
curing for the worker a bigger and even bet- 
ter share of the wealth of the Nation which 
they helped to create. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF LABOR UNIONS TO THE 

BETTERMENT OF OUR AMERICAN WAY OF 

LIFE 


(By James Toscano, Chisholm Senior High 
School, Chisholm, Minn.) 


The contributions of labor unions to the 
betterment of our American way of life are 
so varied and so numerous that even union 
members sometimes accept them without 
being consciously aware of the impact their 
organizations make on America’s progress. 
Union leaders and committees become so ab- 
sorbed in the urgency of their problems that 
they don’t pause to reflect on the enormity 
of their efforts, when multiplied by those of 
all the labor unions of the Nation. 

The unions study America’s problems, and 
openly support and endorse those candidates 
and policies which bear up successfully under 
their expert analysis. They remind voters of 
their duties as citizens, and they are among 
the first to do their duties. They make 
financial contributions toward the many 
fund drives sponsored nationally and locally. 
Although the list of solicitors grows ever 
longer, they continue to contribute gener- 
ously. They recognize the importance of 
helping researchers check every type of health 
hazard, and the gigantic strides made pos- 
sible when each group does its share. 

Scholarships are awarded annually to as- 
sist America’s youth in attaining a high level 
of education, not for the betterment of the 
union, but for the American way of life. 

Opportunities for full employment are de- 
veloped, along with orderly and peaceful rela- 
tions between employer and employee. The 
highest level of employee performance is ex- 
pected, and sustained, as long as it is con- 
sistent with safety, and good health. Every 
attempt is made to keep a firm rein on infla- 
tion, while providing salaries sufficient to buy 
the products being produced. What orga- 
nization spends more time and money, travels 
more miles by plane, auto, and railway—to 
bring together the people who can effectively 
resolve their differences, and then unitedly 
work towards a goal—maintaining a healthy 
economy for America. Our way of life is a 
free country’s heritage, but it is not achieved 
without effort, sacrifice, and criticism. 

The multitudes now enjoying job security, 
seniority rights, medical care, shorter work- 
ing hours, increased wages, longer vacations 
with pay, and other benefits too numerous to 
mention, have come to accept these improve- 
ments as casually as a family accepts a wage 
earner’s support. Because they know that 
highly qualified arbitrators are anticipating 
their needs, they have no desire to contem- 
plate the chaos that would result if the union 
suddenly crumbled. It is lamentable that 
well-fed, well-clothed, and well-entertained 
people tend to become too apathetic and 
contented to be active and enthusiastic in 
their own behalf. 

The rapid changes taking place in industry 
are creating a new crop of seemingly unsur- 
mountable complications. The union lead- 
ers of today are determined to seek solutions, 
with the same relentless determination of 
those pioneer leaders, whose far-sighted com- 
prehension of the probable future, pointed 
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out to them which direction to pursue, for 
the most success with the least difficulty. 

If every leader had the enthusiastic fol- 
lowers he deserves, the contributions of labor 
unions to the American way of life could be 
accelerated, increased, and successfully main- 
tained. 


ADDRESS BY LOUIS HARRIS ON 
POLITICAL POLLING IN THE 
PRIMARIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there has been much discussion on the 
accuracy of the predictions rendered by 
our leading political pollsters in recent 
presidential primaries. 

Since this is a matter of great interest 
to every Member of the Senate, I bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the in- 
teresting and challenging remarks of 
Louis Harris delivered to the Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club of New York City on June 
17, 1964. 

Mr. Harris, one of the country’s lead- 
ing political pollsters, discusses his work 
in connection with the New Hampshire, 
Indiana, Maryland, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia primaries. I commend these re- 
marks and the related statistical data to 
all persons interested in the fascinating 
activity of political polling. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of Louis Harris 
and the related statistical tables be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxcond, as follows: 
REMARKS OF LOUIS HARRIS BEFORE SALES Ex- 
ECUTIVE CLUB, NEW Tonk, N.Y., JUNE 17, 1964 

Let me make clear at the outset that I 
am not before you today to discuss the prob- 
lem of electronic journalism. CBS will have 
more to say about the 7:22 p.m. call de- 
claring GOLDWATER the winner in California. 
I will only note this: I never felt surer about 
a call and the facts have borne this out. 
Might I add: It is an unusual experience to 
be taken to task for being so right. GOLD- 
WATER, after all, did win in California. And 
he won within the range we reported he won 
by. 

But I come before you to talk about voter 
attitudes, popularly known as polls. As you 
well know, the criticism of polls this spring 
is that they were wrong. My polls were sup- 
posed to be too wrong, but my computer ex- 
trapolations were supposed to be too right. 
As Barry GOLDWATER would say, “Clearly I 
have a no win position.” That means catch- 
ing it both ways. 

Why? Because of the misconceptions and 
myths that have persisted about public opin- 
ion surveys, 

1. It seems a poll is right if you say one 
man is ahead and he happens to turn out 
the winner. Incredible as it may seem, I’ve 
even had it suggested to me that I should 
have quit polling May 10 when we showed 
GOLDWATER with a 55 to 45 percent lead. 
For according to Farley's law, no voters ever 
change their minds in the course of an 
election. 

2. Another myth is that a poll somehow 
is a single wet finger held in the wind at a 
simple point in time. It is ridiculous to poll 
the same electorate twice in the same elec- 
tion because the second poll might show a 
change in results. And that would mean the 
poll must be unstable, because voters never 
change. 

8. Then still another misconception is 
that sampling, especially in primaries, is 
impossible of accuracy. How in the world 
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can 42 precincts in New Ham or Indi- 
ana or Oregon or Maryland or California 
possibly represent whole Republican or 
Democratic electorates in those States? 

4. Another frequent myth is that people 
won't really tell a polltaker their opinions. 
People hate to express how they really feel, 
for it is an invasion of privacy. What is 
more, just in case you feel like telling a 
polltaker all, for heaven's sake, lie to him 
so we can be done with this nonsense once 
and for all. 

5. Finally, the standards of the critics of 
polls. The poll to judge a polltaker on is 
the last one that can be located in print. If 
you can't find the Tuesday afternoon poll, 
the one of Tuesday morning is just as good, 
or maybe Monday morning’s, or, if you live 
on a rural route out in the country and the 
mails are late, why then just use last week’s 
poll. 

All of these doubts are combined with a 
deep-seated shibboleth that machines are 
going to replace human beings (as News- 
week pointed out, the ghosts of the Luddites 
are still very much with us). 

Let’s see if we can sift fact from fancy, 
sense from nonsense right here and now. 

1. As to the accuracy of our polling in 
California. I’d like you to open the first 
envelope marked “No. 1.“ The first sheet 
contains the results of six consecutive sur- 
veys of a cross section of California Repub- 
licans: 


Trend of California primary (with unde- 
cided vote out) 


[Percent] 


Date polled: 


May 31: 
T 


June 1: 
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In case you missed seeing our last polls 
showing GoLDwaTER coming on and Rocke- 
feller fading, the second page shows the 
headline in the San Francisco Call Bulletin 
the day of the primary, while below that 
you'll see the New York Times report of our 
final poll: 

“[From the San Francisco Call Bulletin, June 
2, 1964] 

“HARRIS SURVEY: LATE GAIN FOR GOLDWATER” 
“[From the New York Times, June 3, 1964] 

“At least one polling organization, Louis 
Harris and Associates, had continued its work 
since its last announced findings, which had 
given Mr. Rockefeller a 2-point lead.” 

“From a sampling completed last mid- 
night, Mr. Harris disclosed today that the 
candidates each had 44 percent of the vote, 
with 12 percent of the voters undecided.” 

For all to see, our poll caught the Gold- 
water surge and had him tapped as he passed 
the finish line ahead. 

What caused some confusion was a false 
report in a leading New York newspaper that 
we had tripped in California in our polling, 
and the weird events of late Tuesday night 
and early Wednesday morning in the vote 
counting. 

The third sheet in the envelope contains 
the headlines of a morning San Francisco 
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newspaper. It is a relic worth saving along 
with the morning after edition of the Chicago 
Tribune of 1948 which declared Dewey the 
winner: 


From the San Francisco Examiner, June 3, 
1964] 
rv's PRATFALL—FAST COUNT—ROCKY SWEEPS 
INTO THE LEAD” 


The problem arose when the wire services 
started to count the votes 4 hours after 
CBS had declared GOLDWATER the winner. AP 
and UPI used snap tallies from Los Angeles 
County. These are a tradition there, under 
which the first 25 votes from each precinct 
are counted quickly and reported quickly. 
The final vote is reported much later. So 
the wire services went through the night 
with three-quarters of the vote from Los 
Angeles missing. This happened to be fully 
27 percent of the vote and also happened to 
be the place where Barry GOLDWATER won the 
election, 

Finally, the wire services caught up with 
the rest of the human race and almost pre- 
cisely 12 hours after CBS declared GOLDWATER 
the winner, AP and UPI recognized the same 
fact. The networks had reporters in each 
of the roughly 12,000 precincts in Los Angeles 
who reported the full vote 10 to 12 hours 
earlier. 

But to a number of newspapers who 
yearned for the good old days, California was 
a cliffhanger, where the lead veered back 
and forth, where GOLDWATER won in a late 
surge from Los Angeles. This was just plain 
nonsense. 

Modern and efficient vote reporting meth- 
ods stated GOLDWATER'S election early and 
accurately, much as our polls had correctly 
pointed out what was happening during the 
last few days as well. 

What a travesty of journalism it would 
have been had there been no network report- 
ing and all of America had awakened 
Wednesday morning to read headlines that 
Rockefeller had all but won, only to return 
from work that night fooled by the final re- 
sult of a GOLDWATER victory. 

I think part of the reason for the shock 
waves following California was the difficulty 
of a majority of Republicans—and, indeed, a 
majority of the people, including editors and 
reporters and columnists—to come to recog- 
nize that Barry GOLDWATER was now an odds- 
on favorite to win the Republican nomina- 
tion. A loud chorus can still be heard 
chanting the refrain, “Say it ain’t so, Joe.” 

2. This leads to what really was the central 
phenomenon of these 1964 presidential pri- 
maries. We were in five of them altogether, 
more than any survey organization had at- 
tempted before in primaries: New Hampshire, 
Indiana, Oregon, Maryland, and California. 
In the three GOP primaries, these were the 
outstanding facts: 

The two declared candidates seemed in New 
Hampshire to lose rather than gain votes the 
more they campaigned. Between them, 
Rockefeller and GOLDWATER could not mus- 
ter the support of a majority of Republicans. 
GoLDWaTER worried voters with his state- 
ments on sending the Marines into Cuba, 
social security, TVA, use of nuclear weapons, 
and the United Nations. Rockefeller had 
sagged with his divorce and remarriage. It 
was his own private battle he waged essen- 
tially with himself the long spring season. 
Four in ten voters consistently were con- 
cerned about Rockefeller’s marital troubles 
and almost an identical number were con- 
cerned about extreme rightwing support 
for GOLDWATER. 

In New Hampshire, the voters found at 
least a temporary way out in Henry Cabot 
Lodge. They mastered the art of the write-in 
there and he emerged the victor. Inciden- 
tally, that was one election where we had the 
dynamics spotted correctly, called it right, 
and received many accolades for it. It was 
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also one in which Lodge came on rapidly at 
the end. No Farley's law there, however. 

Interspersed between the GOP primaries 
were two Democratic primaries of signifi- 
cance, in Indiana and in Maryland. In In- 
diana, Gov, George Wallace, of Alabama, 
amassed nearly 30 percent of the vote. He 
did it by combining these elements in this 
order: (1) The luck of running against an 
unpopular Governor who was a standin for 
President Johnson; (2) a rising white back- 
lash among steelworker union members in 
Gary and Lake County, especially among 
those with an Eastern European ethnic back- 
ground; and (3) in Indiana, Republicans 
could vote in the Democratic primary. There 
a Republican crossover of 1 in 7 voters took 
place and the higher the crossover, the higher 
the vote for Governor Wallace. 

In Maryland, a border State, which recently 
had desegregated public accommodations, the 
Wallace vote soared to 43 percent against the 
Johnson standin, Senator DANIEL BREWSTER. 
Wallace drew his strength from the tradi- 
tionally southern Eastern Shore, from sub- 
urban Baltimore City, and from urban steel- 
workers of Eastern European ethnic back- 
ground. Here it was an out-and-out protest 
against moving too fast on civil rights. 

For the record, our polling in both Indiana 
and Maryland called the winners and cer- 
tainly understood the dynamics of these vola- 
tile elections. But we goofed in Indiana. 
We caught the Republican crossover in our 
first polls, missed it at the last. In Maryland, 
we caught it dead right, recording a full 8- 
point gain for Wallace in the last week. No 
Farley’s law there, either—vote switching 
down to the wire at a massive rate. 

The Oregon primary was the real boot of 
our season. Lodge began far ahead of the 
field after New Hampshire. But, as our polls 
reported, disenchantment over Vietnam was 
rising and Lodge was pinned with the re- 
sponsibility there, the number who thought 
he should come home to campaign in person 
rose sharply from 18 to 36 percent, and the 
number who believed he’d been a lazy cam- 
paigner in 1960 tripled. Rockefeller gained 
all through the last week there, partly be- 
cause he seemed to care and no other candi- 
date was on the scene, and partly because an- 
other event took place in the final days. For 
the first time, Newsweek and other magazines 
exposed the fact that if GOLDWATER won the 
California primary, he would have an almost 
solid lock on the nomination. 

This fear of GOLDWATER gave Rockefeller 
the shot in the arm he needed in Oregon. 
A revolt mounted in the final days among 
professional and executive voters in Port- 
land and the suburbs who reasoned this 
way: If GOLDWATER is to be stopped, only 
Rockefeller would be around to do it, for 
only Rockefeller was entered in the Cali- 
fornia primary. Proof of the last minute 
shift in Oregon can be seen in the absentee 
vote cast in Portland from 4 days to 3 weeks 
before the voting. Those results: Lodge, 36 
percent; Rockefeller, 19 percent. Clearly, 
Rockefeller gained 14 points in the final 
week, while Lodge lost 9 points. Again, no 
Parley’s law here, either. Our poll had the 
right direction and the wrong magnitude. 
It was the one real mistake we made in the 
long spring primary season. We knew the 
reason an hour after the results came in that 
election night: we stopped comprehensive 
polling the last 2 days. 

The next election was the climactic contest 
in California. We were determined not to 
miss this one. As you have already seen, 
Rockefeller soared into an early lead, slipped 
a little in the ensuing 10 days, and then 
collapsed the last weekend. Had we stopped 
polling where we had in Oregon, we would 
have had the same result as the Field Cali- 
fornia poll, which had Rockefeller in front 
55 to 45 percent. 

But we thought we had learned our lesson 
in Oregon. We went out with consecutive 
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surveys on Sunday and again on Monday. 
We finished our last survey Monday at mid- 
night. We caught the Goldwater gains and 
the Rockefeller losses. We had that election 
taped to the end. As reported on CBS elec- 
tion day, the momentum had to favor GOLD- 
WATER nipping Rockefeller. 

What happened was this: After Oregon, 
the movement to stop GOLDWATER had caught 
fire in California. The vote was almost 
wholly for or against the Arizona Senator. 
Rockefeller was the recipient of a majority 
who did not want GOLDWATER. GOLDWATER 
went on the defensive, played right into 
Rockefeller’s hands. The Senator’s speeches 
protested too much: he would begin by say- 
ing, “But I’m not in favor of starting a 
war,” or “I’m not really for scuttling social 
security.” 

Then, beginning seven days before the 
primary, the election changed. Rockefeller’s 
forces began to interpret his lead as a man- 
date positively in favor of the ultimate 
nomination of the New York Governor. On 
the eve of the voting, newspaper stories ap- 
peared showing that if GOLDWATER lost Cali- 
fornia, he would be down to 400 of the 655 
needed delegates and that Rockefeller would 
soar up to 400 votes. Suddenly, Rockefeller 


became a serious candidate in his own right. 


Suddenly, the race became a two man popu- 
larity contest, instead of acceptance or rejec- 
tion of GotpwaTerR on the issues. Our polls 
had consistently shown GoLpWATER ahead on 
a straight personality basis 58-42 percent, but 
Rockefeller ahead on the issues by 56—44 
percent. 

GOLDWATER went off the defensive. He 
emphasized his tranquil family life precisely 
at the time that Governor Rockefeller's di- 
vorce and remarriage was propelled forward 
by the birth of a new baby. (GOLDWATER 
fought furiously as an underdog. Rocke- 
feller seemed to relax as a front runner. The 
number worried about GOLDWATER'S right- 
wing extremism went down from 48 to 33 
percent in 2 days. 

The heat went off GOLDWATER, Rockefeller 
went front and center, and now voters had 
four choices instead of the previous two: 
pro- or anti-GOLDWATER, as before; but also 
pro- or anti-Rockefeller, the new and dynam- 
ic dimension. Rockefeller faded badly as the 
negatives against him came under voter 
scrutiny again. GonpwaTEerR backed in the 
winner at the end in the last day of the cam- 
paign. There was no Farley’s law here in 
California, either. 

Now I've referred throughout to “Farley’s 
law”; that is a standard interpretation of 
elections widely attributed to the former 
Postmaster General James A. Farley and 
widely held by political writers and pundits. 
It assumes that no vote switching takes 
place in elections. Therefore, it was really 
impossible for GOLDWATER to go from 55 to 
43 to 45 to 49 to 51 percent in California. 

Other people claim to the contrary, that 
primaries are so subject to volatile change 
and the vagaries of voter whims—what with 
no party polarization as an anchor point— 
that primaries are incapable of measurement 
and analysis. 

Both views, Farley’s law and the equally 
rigid anti-Farley’s law, are wrong. Some 
primaries and some elections never change 
over 9 months or even 12 months’ time. The 
Roosevelt elections of 1936, 1940, and 1944 
were like this. The Kennedy-Morse primary 
in Oregon was this way in 1960. The pri- 
mary for Governor of Georgia in 1962 and 
the primary for U.S. Senator in South Caro- 
lina that same year never showed a change 
from beginning to end. 

But the West Virginia primary between 
Kennedy and Humphrey in 1960, the New 
York City mayoralty primary of 1961, the 
North Carolina gubernatorial primary of 
1960, the last Louisiana gubernatorial pri- 
maries in 1959 and in 1963, as well as the 
New Hampshire, Oregon, Maryland, and Cali- 
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fornia primaries of 1964 all showed rapid 
change and volatility at the end of the cam- 
paign. 

The point is that each election is different 
and must be analyzed on a continuous basis 
with repeated interviewing right to the end. 
Primaries are somewhat more volatile and 
are much more treacherous for the poll taker. 
But they are capable of being accurately 
measured, as we proved in California. 

Now let me return to what we learned in 
the primaries this spring. Easily the most 
important solid research breakthrough came 
from the marriage of computer reporting 
needs and polling requirements. 

Fundamentally, polling consists of three 
crucial ingredients: (1) Locating the right 
people in the right place at the right time; 
(2) probing them in depth to understand the 
dynamics at work in the election (the real 
significance of such research); and (3) mak- 
ing sure people are leveling with you on their 
real choice. 

There is dramatic evidence in your final 
envelope marked “No. 2” that I wish you 
would open now. These are official IBM re- 
ports of our vote profile analysis (VPA) in 
each of the five primaries we were in. Any of 
you can receive further documentation upon 
request. 

It shows that when the final returns were 
in from our model points, the accuracy of 
the sample models was precise, indeed: 


1964 VPA primary performance, official IBM 
results 


NEW HAMPSHIRE REPUBLICAN PRIMARY 


VPA Actual 
percent percent 
(42 of 42 
35.3 35.3 
22.7 22.9 
20.0 20.5 
16.5 16.6 
2.6 3.0 
17 1.4 
P| re 
11 2 
100. 0 100.0 
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1964 VPA primary performance, official IBM 
results—Continued 


MARYLAND DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY 


VPA 8 8 
percen reen vo 
(36 of 36) = 

53.1 265, 713 

42.7 214, 123 

2.5 12, 427 

17 8, 513 

— 100. 0 500, 776 


MARYLAND DEMOCRATIC SENATORIAL PRIMARY 


VPA Actual Actual 
cent percent vote 
(36 of 36) 

57.8 59.2 277, 511 

34.0 32. 6 152, 785 

4.3 4.8 22, 460 

3.9 4 15, 756 

Total. 100. 0 100. 0 468, 512 


CALIFORNIA REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY 


VPA Actual Actual 
ware: percent vote 
42 of 42) (not final) 
Goldwate 50.8 51.5 1, 107, 307 
Rockefeller 49.2 48.5 1, 043, 272 
Total. 100. 0 100. 0 2, 150, 579 


Now the precincts we used in VPA were 
also the same precincts we used in our poll- 
ing. The two were one and the same, In 
New Hampshire, the sample model result 
was dead on the actual result, in Indiana 
two-tenths of 1 percent off for Wallace, one- 
tenth of 1 percent off for GOLDWATER, in Ore- 
gon dead on, in Maryland four-tenths of 1 
percent off Wallace, 1.4 percent off on Tyd- 
ings, and in California seven-tenths of 1 
percent too low for GOLDWATER. Overall, the 
average error was forty-four one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent—even purer than Ivory 
soap. 

These model precincts were not large num- 
bers of people. In California, the total uni- 
verse was 3,600 voters out of 3 million eligi- 
ble. Yet the sample was right. Why? 
Because we have now developed means of 
going beyond probability sampling. The im- 
provement of polls after 1948 was a conver- 
sion from quota sampling to probability 
sampling. 

We have now come up with methods that 
build on and yet go beyond probability sam- 
pling. In California, we ran probability sam- 
ples parallel to VPA model samples, and 
found the VPA samples over 1.5 percent more 
accurate, The same was true in New Hamp- 


sampling, but we would estimate it will cut 
the traditional probability sample error in 
half. We consider this to be a major break- 
through in modern sampling. I might add 
that people working on NBC’s computer 
model project feel they are also breaking the 
traditional probability barriers as well. 

If we went to the right people in the right 
places, did we elicit from voters the proper 
answers? In California, we interviewed 
3,000 out of 3,600 voters in our districts or 
the equivalent of 83 percent of the elector- 
ate—the most massive sampling ever under- 
taken in political research, When you con- 
sider that we reinterviewed some of the same 
voters three times, and when you consider 
that our final poll was eight-tenths of 1 
percent off the final result in these precincts, 
we feel we can answer the question of people 
leveling with us—telling us the truth, And 
that is decidedly in the affirmative. 
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Now we could have left well enough alone 
at the end of our first poll in California and 
we'd have had GOLDWATER the winner as far 
back as May 10. That would have been 
highly irresponsible. For it would assume 
that the election couldn’t change. What 
arrogance our critics have about the voters: 
They assume that voters are sheep who can- 
not or will not change their votes. They 
assume a static, one-shot poll with no depth 
can adequately measure public opinion in 
the second half of the 20th century. They 
assume that a poll of legislators or 20 
monkeys at the zoo are the equivalent of 
letting people talk freely for an hour in a 
depth interview. 

The fact is that most people are very di- 
rect, very blunt, and very much on the level. 
Most people are proud and delighted to ex- 
press their views when they know the inter- 
viewer seriously cares about him. Most 
Americans are not deceitful, as some poll 
critics would make them out to be. In fact, 
the most totally ignorant observation made 
after California was that the Goldwater vot- 
ers would not express their views or prefer- 
ence. What utter nonsense. Invariably, 
the Goldwater voters are the proudest of 
their convictions, are highly zealous in their 
views, and actually try to make a convert out 
of you, the interviewer. The interviewer can 
barely get out of the living room without 
being made to sign up in the cause. In Cali- 
fornia, Goldwater voters had big signs up in 
their front yards not proclaiming the house 
for rent or sale, but proudly saying, Gorp- 
water for President.” 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
enter one final note. I for one do not believe 
very much is gained by balancing two num- 
bers on the head of a pin to prove how precise 
you can be. The usefulness of survey re- 
search is to find out what is happening, what 
dynamics have been unleashed, what is in- 
deed going through the minds of the elec- 
torate as it makes its decision. This is what 
business buys marketing research for, because 
this dimension is the only one that can ac- 
curately and perceptively explain events. 

For example, without polling it would not 
have been known in 1964 that Governor 
Rockefeller’s divorce was a disastrous handi- 
cap his candidacy labored under from be- 

g to end. Only polls recorded wide- 
spread objection to Senator GoLpWaTER’s 
views on military and foreign policy. Again, 
however, only polls could document that 
GOLDWATER could be nominated not because 
of his views and stands, but in spite of them. 
Why? Because GOLDWATER is appealing as a 
personality, not as a latter-day embodiment 
of conservatism. In fact, in his stands, GOLD- 
WATER is looked on as radical rather than a 
Bob Taft type conservative. Finally, only 
polls could tell that at the time they voted, 
40 percent of Republicans in California liked 
Lyndon Johnson better than Barry GOLD- 
WATER or Nelson Rockefeller. And this made 
the choices both volatile and vicarious. 

I cite these poll results for they have far 
more significance in the end than the decimal 
point nonsense that our critics engage in. 

Basically, we are social scientists and re- 
porters, not soothsayers or mediums. And 
just as a reporter would be fired for fudging 
his facts or a scientist for tinkering with his 
data, we shall report the facts as we find 
them, honestly, objectively, and in depth 
with perception, we hope. We have learned 
much this spring about sampling and re- 
peated interviewing in limited model points. 
We shall learn more. My earnest desire is 
that our critics follow these developments 
with care and accuracy. Without them, life 
would be dull, but they, too, can be dulled 
into thinking polling is what it was 20, 10, 
or even 1 year ago. Survey research will con- 
tinue to grow because along with other mys- 
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teries modern man faces—the depths below 
us in the oceans, the human brain—is the 
relationship of human beings to each other. 
And yet, our survival may well in the end 
depend on it. I can stand the heat in the 
oven if you can stand our efforts to learn 
about the behavior of men, and I'd be less 
than frank if I didn’t say the experience 
should really be good for both of us. 


U.S. MINISTER TO BULGARIA DOING 
A BIG AND DIFFICULT JOB 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the May 5 Minneapolis Tribune there 
was an article about the U.S. Minister to 
Bulgaria, Mrs. Eugenie Anderson. It was 
written by Mrs. Dorothy Walton Binder, 
who was a recent guest of the American 
Legation in Sofia. I would like to insert 
this article in the Recor» as a tribute to 
Mrs. Anderson for the difficult diploma- 
tic job she is doing superbly as U.S. 
Minister to Bulgaria. The United States 
and Bulgaria have suffered strained rela- 
tions for some time and Mrs. Anderson’s 
position would seem, by many, to be 
almost untenable. But the warmth and 
charm of her personality and her keen 
perception of her responsibilities have 
made a host of friends for the United 
States in Bulgaria. My friendship with 
Mrs. Anderson goes back many years, and 
in each year of this friendship my respect 
and admiration for this gallant and wise 
lady have increased. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Rxconp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir’s A BIG AND DIFFICULT JOB For U.S, 
MINISTER TO BULGARIA 

(Eorron's Nore.—Mrs. Binder has just re- 
turned from a 7-week trip to Europe, where 
she was a guest of the American legation in 
Sofia and spent some time with her son and 
daughter-in-law, the David Binders, in Bel- 
grade. Binder, a former Minneapolis Tribune 
staff member, is now correspondent for the 
New York Times. His assignment covers 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Rumania and Bulgaria.) 

(By Dorothy Walton Binder) 

Being a guest of the American legation in 
Sofia, Bulgaria’s capital, is like finding an 
island of Minnesota hospitality in the turgid 
sea of communism. Its hostess is Eugenia 
Anderson, of Red Wing, Minn., American 
Minister to Bulgaria, and its host, John An- 
derson, artist and philosopher. 

We had driven the 250 rainy miles from 
Belgrade on the new two-lane “international 
highway,” interrupted ever so often by 
stretches of original Turkish road now just 
a series of muddy potholes. The scenery 
couldn't have been prettier. Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria share magnificent mountains and 
as we sped up and down and around them 
we marveled at the patchwork crops in every 
available spot, planted and cultivated with 
rakes and hoes mostly by peasant women, 
looking like distant flowers in their bright 
babushkas, 

Between Belgrade and Sofia were four fill- 
ing stations and two motels, new feathers in 
tourism’s cap. There was, however, almost 
no traffic along the way and we hustled into 
downtown Sofia, practically the only car on 
the boulevard though shabby people in 
droves walked up and down the main streets. 

Sofia is a beautifully planned city with 
wide, tree-lined streets and many parks but 
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its buildings are coldly majestic and grim, 
either a dark grey or dirty mustard color 
and its new blocks of apartments are like 
those in Moscow, stern and ugly. 

So when we arrived at the American le- 
gation residence near the center of town and 
were greeted warmly and affectionately by 
the Andersons we felt the gloom suddenly 
dispelled. We were introduced to two of 
the domestic staff who were obviously de- 
voted to the Andersons. 

The legation is a big square stone house 
on a quiet street, and near other foreign 
legation residences, You climb the stairs 
from the ground floor and all at once you are 
transported back to America and to a com- 
fortable American home. It was a raw May 
day. A fire was burning in the fireplace 
and, tired from the long drive, we were grate- 
ful for the comfortable sofa and deep lounge 
chairs, a rarity in Eastern Europe. Tea was 
brought and we chatted about Minnesota 
and about Bulgaria and the many problems 
confronting this small country behind the 
Iron Curtain and our relations with it. 

Eugenie Anderson’s task is no small one. 
Ever since the spy trial last December and 
the stoning of the American Embassy win- 
dows by angry Bulgarians, our relations with 
Bulgaria have been in the deep freeze. There 
is no USIS center in Sofia with its libraries, 
publications, films, and lectures as in Bel- 
grade. The only information the Bulgarian 
Government allows us to share with its peo- 
ple is a changing exhibit of news and fea- 
ture pictures posted outside the legation. 
There is always a small crowd gathered there 
studying the pictures. Mrs. Anderson feels 
deeply that it is her mission to ease these 
tensions and find a way of communication. 
This is not easy. 

Encouraged by the enthusiastic welcome 
given five American cardiologists (one from 
the Mayo clinic) by Bulgarian doctors a 
week earlier, Mrs. Anderson gave a dinner 
party for five Bulgarian couples while we 
were there. All but one were government 
officials connected with foreign trade or the 
press or tourism. They were invited for 8:30, 
the usual time for Bulgarian dinner parties. 
And they were late. 

“Maybe they won't come,” Mrs. Anderson 
mused. She had tried this once before and 
only a fraction of the Bulgarian guests 
turned up. But finally they arrived. 

The table conversation sounded like the 
United Nations, Americans who could not 
speak Bulgarian tried out their French or 
German or even Russian. One Bulgarian 
press officer who had just returned from 3 
years in the United States spoke fluent 
English. The table was exquisite with daf- 
fodils and double narcissi as a centerpiece. 
The dinner was delicious, American cooking 
with a French touch, The guests obviously 
enjoyed themselves. At dessert time, Mrs. 
Anderson gave a toast to her Bulgarian guests 
stressing the importance of friendly relations 
between our two countries and hoping that 
many more opportunities would come when 
Bulgarians and Americans would break bread 
together. There was no clapping and no 
responding toast. 

It was a discouraged hostess who remarked 
after the Bulgarians had left, “That's what 
I mean. There’s no communication. They 
used to respond to toasts. Now each one is 
afraid the other will tell the higher-ups that 
so-and-so was pretty friendly. But we must 
be patient and keep on trying.” Sometimes 
we talked in whispers, for who knows 
whether microphones are concealed in the 
walls? 

Another evening we went to a Hungarian 
restaurant. It was crowded, for the food was 
good and the orchestra gay. Everyone seeks 
to dispel the encircling gloom. A couple of 
men nearby kept eyeing our table. Finally 
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they came over and spoke to Mrs. Anderson. 
They were Danes and they recognized the 
former minister to Denmark. “We will never 
forget you,” they told her. 

We doubt if the Bulgarians will ever forget 
Eugenie Anderson, either. When she steps 
out of the official long black limousine with 
its U.S. flags flying to enter the legation 
office building the crowd around the photo 
display parts respectfully to let her go by. 

Smartly but simply dressed, with im- 
maculate white gloves, she greets them with 
her radiant and friendly smile and often 
they smile back. For them she is a creature 
from that other world they hear about 
clandestinely. After all a smile is com- 
munication, too. The Bulgarians will re- 
member Eugenie Anderson’s. 


— — 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY OF UNITED STATES 
TO CITY OF GRAND PRAIRIE, TEX. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 998, House bill 8462, which was dis- 
cussed in some detail the other day. I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8462) to authorize the conveyance of 
certain real property of the United 
States heretofore granted to the city of 
Grand Prairie, Tex., for public airport 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That (a) subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, the city of Grand Prairie, 
Texas, shall be authorized to convey to the 
highest bidder all right, title, and interest of 
such city in and to certain real property 
transferred to such city for public airport 
purposes by the United States. Such real 
property consists of a tract of land contain- 
ing 127.99 acres, more or less, comprising a 
portion of the 195.82-acre tract situated in 
the county of Dallas, State of Texas, de- 
scribed in the deed dated May 22, 1962, en- 
tered into between the United States as 
grantor, acting by and through the Secretary 
of the Army, and the city of Grand Prairie, 
Texas, as grantee, and more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: 

Being a tract or parcel of land lying and 
situated in Grand Prairie, Dallas County, 
Texas, and a part of the McKinney and 
Williams survey, abstract numbered 1045 and 
the Elizabeth Gray survey, abstract num- 
bered 517. 

Beginning at a point on the east right- 
of-way line of Carrier Parkway (formerly 
Southwest Eighth Street) where it inter- 
sects the south boundary line of the Mc- 
Kinney and Williams survey, abstract num- 
bered 1045, said point being the northwest 
corner of lot 17, block 9, of the Indian Hills 
Park addition to the city of Grand Prairie: 

thence south 0 degree 33 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west along the east right-of-way 
line of Carrier Parkway a distance of 2,683.0 
feet to the southeast corner of Grand Prairie 
Airport; 

thence north 89 degrees 34 minutes 30 
seconds west a distance of 1,509.8 feet along 
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the south boundary line to a point, said 
point being 200 feet easterly of and per- 
pendicular to the extended centerline of the 
north-south runway; 

thence north 1 degree 19 minutes 30 
seconds west and parallel to said centerline 
a distance of 2,670.35 feet to a five-eighth- 
inch pipe, said point being 200 feet easterly 
of and perpendicular to said centerline; 

thence north 0 degree 52 minutes west, 
1,050 feet to a one-half-inch rod, said point 
being the eastermost southeast corner of a 
42.39-acre tract presently owned by the 
United States of America and licensed to 
the Texas National Guard; 

thence north 8 degrees 20 minutes 30 
seconds west a distance of 691.70 feet to a 
point on the south right-of-way line of 
Jefferson Avenue; 

thence north 81 degrees 39 minutes 30 
seconds east along the south right-of-way 
line of Jefferson Avenue a distance of 249.06 
feet to the northwest corner of land known 
as General Services Administration land ac- 
quisition; 

thence south 8 degrees 20 minutes 30 
seconds east a distance of 330 feet to a point 
for General Services Administration land’s 
southwest corner; 

thence south 44 degrees 41 minutes 30 
seconds east following General Services Ad- 
ministration land’s southerly boundary line 
a distance of 2,016.45 feet to the place of 

and containing 127.99 acres of 

land, more or less, 
together with the rights appurtenant to the 
above-described land, under and by virtue 
of the restrictive condition contained in 
deed without warranty dated January 12, 
1961, recorded in volume 5490, page 26, Deed 
Records of Dallas County, Texas, whereby 
the United States of America conveyed 31.97 
acres of adjacent land, more or less, to 
Jerome K. Dealey, Dallas, Texas, said re- 
strictive condition in said deed without war- 
ranty from the United States of America to 
the said Jerome K. Dealey providing that 
the construction of buildings or improve- 
ments on the land therein and thereby con- 
veyed shall be restricted in height so that 
there will be no obstructions above the 
plane of an approach zone with a glide angle 
of 20:1 where the zero elevation beginning 
point for the glide angle is fixed by starting 
at a 1½-inch iron pipe, being the northwest 
corner of the Indian Hills Park addition 
(abstract 517) to the city of Grand Prairie, 
Texas, as shown in volume 17, page 365 of 
the Plat Records of Dallas County, Texas, and 
the northwest corner of lot 17, block 9 of 
said Indian Hills Park addition; thence, 
north 40 degrees 3 minutes west 905 feet, 
more or less, to the intersection of such line 
with the center line of an existing asphalt 
runway; said approach zone plan to be 250 
feet wide, extending 125 feet on either side 
of point of beginning and 410 feet wide at 
20:1 slant distance of 1,600 feet along the 
runway center line extending from the point 
of beginning. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 
2 of this Act, the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, 
shall convey to the United States, acting by 
and through the Secretary of the Army, all 
right, title, and interest of such city in and 
to certain real property transferred to such 
city for public airport purposes by the 
United States. Such real property consists 
of a tract of land containing 67.83 acres, 
more or less, comprising a portion of the 
195.82-acre tract situated in the county of 
Dallas, State of Texas, the exact legal de- 
scription of which property is contained in 
the deed dated May 22, 1962, entered into 
between the United States as grantor, acting 
by and through the Secretary of the Army, 
and the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, as 
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grantee, and more particularly described as 
follows: 

Being a tract of land situated in the coun- 
ty of Dallas, State of Texas, and being part 
of the McKinney and Williams survey (A 
1045) and part of the Elizabeth Gray survey 
(A-517), and being more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: 

Beginning at a 114 -inch pipe at the inter- 
section of the south boundary line of said 
Elizabeth Gray survey with the east right-of- 
way line of Southwest Fourteenth Street 
(formerly locally called Twelfth Street 
Road), said pipe being located south 89 de- 
grees 26 minutes east, 20 feet from the south- 
west corner of said Elizabeth Gray survey; 

thence along the boundary line of a 195.82- 
acre tract of land conveyed by the United 
States of America to the city of Grand Prairie 
by deed without warranty dated May 22, 1962, 
and recorded in volume 5810 at page 206 
of the Deed Records of Dallas County, Texas, 
as follows: along the east right-of-way line 
of Southwest Fourteenth Street, north 00 
degrees 22 minutes 30 seconds east, 1,154.45 
feet to a five-eighths-inch pipe, said point 
being the southernmost corner of a 42.39- 
acre tract presently owned by the United 
States of America and licensed to the Texas 
National Guard; 

thence along the boundary line of said 
42.39-acre tract as follows: north 29 degrees 
32 minutes 30 seconds east, 981.15 feet to a 
one-half-inch rod, said point being per- 
pendicular to and 400 feet west of the center- 
line of a north-south runway; 

thence north 01 degrees 19 minutes 30 
seconds west, along a line parallel to and 
400 feet west of said centerline, 1,476.75 feet 
to a one-half-inch rod on the south boundary 
line of the most western ramp; 

thence north 81 degrees 59 minutes 30 
seconds east, 614.10 feet to a one-half-inch 
rod, said point being the easternmost south- 
east corner of said 42.39-acre tract, and a re- 
entrant corner of aforesaid 195.82-acre tract; 

thence departing from the boundary line 
of said 195.82-acre tract and said 42.39-acre 
tract, severing said 195.82-acre tract, south 
00 degrees 52 minutes east, 1,050 feet to a 
five-eighths-inch pipe, said point being 200 
feet easterly of and perpendicular to the 
centerline of said runway; 

thence 200 feet easterly of and parallel to 
said centerline and its southerly extension, 
south 01 degrees 19 minutes 30 seconds east, 
2,670.35 feet to a railroad spike set in a south 
boundary line of said 195.82-acre tract, same 
being the south boundary line of the Eliza- 
beth Gray survey; 

thence along the boundary line of said 
195.82-acre tract as follows: along the south 
boundary line of said Elizabeth Gray survey, 
north 89 degrees 34 minutes 30 seconds west, 
47.5 feet to a point in the east boundary line 
of the William C. May survey (A-890); 

thence along the common line between 
said May and Gray surveys as follows: north 
00 degrees 02 minutes west, 138.4 feet to a 
three-fourths-inch rod for the northeast cor- 
ner of said May survey and a reentrant corner 
of said Gray survey; 

thence north 89 degrees 26 minutes west, 
1,091 feet to the point of beginning, con- 
taining 67.83 acres, more or less. 

(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
2 of this Act, the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, 
shall convey to the United States such aviga- 
tion, clearing, and restrictive easements over 
the 127.99 acres described in section 1(a) of 
this Act, as the Secretary of the Army, after 
consultation with the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, shall determine 
necessary to provide adequate lateral and 
transitional zone clearance for the operation 
and utilization of the airstrip (runway) lo- 
cated within the 67.83 acres of land de- 
scribed in section 1(b) of this Act. 
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Sec. 2. (a) The sale referred to in sub- 
section (a) of the first section of this Act 
shall be authorized in writing by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
only after— 

1. A site for a new airport has been 
selected and the Administrator, Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, has determined that such site 
is capable of being developed and used as 
an airport adequate to meet the needs of 
Grand Prairie; 

2. A plan for construction of airport fa- 
cilities at the new site has been submitted 
to and approved by the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency; 

8. The city of Grand Prairie has, through 
advertising and sealed bids, provided as- 
surances that construction of airport facil- 
ities can be accomplished in accordance with 
the plan submitted to and approved by the 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency; and 

4. The city of Grand Prairie has, after ad- 
vertising, received sealed bids on the 127.99 
acres to be sold and determines that the 
bid to be accepted is in an amount equal 
to or greater than the combined costs of 
acquiring land for a new airport site and 
constructing the airport facilities thereon in 
accordance with plans submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Administrator, Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. 

(b) Airport facilities constructed with the 
proceeds of the sale authorized in section 
1(a) shall be only those kinds of facilities 
which are eligible for construction with Fed- 
eral funds under Federal Aviation Act. 
Any proceeds of the sale of the 127.99 acres in 
excess of the amount needed for acquisition 
and construction at the new site shall be paid 
to the Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. The Administrator is authorized to 
receive such excess proceeds and to use such 
proceeds for the purposes of the discretionary 
fund established under section 6(b) of the 
Federal Airport Act. 

(c) The real property acquired by the city 
of Grand Prairie, Texas, with the proceeds 
of the sale authorized pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) of the first section of this Act shall 
be subject to such terms, exceptions, reserva- 
tions, conditions, and covenants as the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
after consultation with the Secretary of the 
Army, may deem appropriate to assure that 
such property will be held and used by such 
city for public airport purposes; and also sub- 
ject to the condition that the United States 
and its assigns, agents, permittees, and li- 
censees (including but not limited to the 
Texas National Guard) shall have the right 
of joint use, without charge of any kind, with 
the city of Grand Prairie of the landing areas, 
runways, and taxiways for landings and take- 
offs of aircraft, together with the right of 
ingress and egress to said landing areas, run- 
ways, and taxiways. 

(d) Subject to the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
with respect to the coordination of the sale 
authorized by him under the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section with the conveyance 
required by this subsection, the city of Grand 
Prairie, Texas, shall convey, without mone- 
tary consideration therefor, to the United 
States, acting by and through the Secretary 
of the Army, that tract of land containing 
67.83 acres, more or less, situated in the 
county of Dallas, State of Texas, the exact 
legal description of which is set forth in sub- 
section (b) of the first section of this Act; 
together with all such avigation, clearing 
and restrictive easements described in sec- 
tion 1(c) of this Act. 

(e) The enactment of this Act shall in no 
manner serve to waive or diminish the exist- 
ing obligations of the city of Grand Prairie, 
Texas, to operate and maintain these lands as 
@ public airport until such time as a final 
determination thereon is made by the Ad- 
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ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency: 
Provided further, That the city shall con- 
tinue to provide, without cost to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, for the repair, mainte- 
nance, and operation of the existing Grand 
Prairie Airport and related facilities until 
such time as the same is reconveyed to the 
United States, and/or the civilian use of this 
airfield is transferred to the proposed new 
city airport. 

Sec. 3. The provisions relating to the re- 
version to the United States of legal title to 
certain real property in the event it is not 
used for airport purposes contained in the 
deed dated May 22, 1962, entered into be- 
tween the United States as grantor, acting 
by and through the Secretary of the Army, 
and the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, as 
grantee, are hereby declared to be null and 
void from and after the date of the disposal 
of said property in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this Act, to the extent such pro- 
visions apply to the 127.99 acres, more or 
less, described in subsection (a) of the first 
section of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency shall issue and obtain such 
written instruments as may be necessary to 
carry out the foregoing provisions of this 
Act. However, prior approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall be obtained as to those 
instruments of direct concern to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and the Secretary of the 
Army is hereby authorized and directed to 
accept, on behalf of the United States, all 
instruments of conveyance of such real prop- 
erty and real property interests as are con- 
veyed to the United States pursuant to the 
foregoing provisions of this Act, and to ac- 
cept custody and control of such property. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am pleased that the Senate is passing 
H.R. 8462 authorizing transfer of the 
Grand Prairie, Tex., airport. The bill 
is a companion to my bill, S. 2262, and 
is strongly supported by all local inter- 
ests in the Grand Prairie area. 

Grand Prairie has a 195-acre general 
aviation airport which it shares with the 
Texas National Guard. The airport was 
acquired at no cost in 1962 from the 
Army under section 16 of the Federal 
Airport Act, which authorizes such trans- 
fers for airport use where the Federal 
agency has no further use for the land. 
A reversionary clause was retained in 
the deed to Grand Prairie, that if the 
land ceased to be used for airport pur- 
poses it would revert to the United 
States. 

Since the airport is near downtown 
Grand Prairie, has inadequate facilities, 
and congested approaches, the city 
wishes to relocate an airport several 
miles out of town. They propose to do 
this by selling off 127 acres of the air- 
port to the highest bidder, and applying 
the proceeds to acquisition and construc- 
tion of a new airport. The remaining 66 
acres would be returned to the Army 
National Guard for its use as a small 
airport, and the existing reversionary 
clause would be shifted to the new air- 
port. 

The Federal Aviation Agency would 
supervise the sale, the selection of the 
new site, and design of the airport, 
certify adequacy of the proceeds, and 
approve final transfer of the land. 
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As of now, the Government owns only 
a reversionary interest in the present 
195-acre airport, with a right of use by 
the National Guard. After the proposed 
transfer the Government will own in 
fee the returned 66 acres, a reversionary 
interest in the new airport, and a right 
of use of the new airport by the Na- 
tional Guard. 

I thank my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
for his help and cooperation as chair- 
man of the Aviation Subcommittee in 
holding hearings and working with this 
bill until perfected by amendments. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this bill 
would authorize the city of Grand 
Prairie, Tex., to substitute newly ac- 
quired airport facilities for those acquired 
from the Federal Government in 1962 
pursuant to section 16 of the Federal 
Airport Act. 

The 1962 act conveyed 195.82 acres to 
Grand Prairie. H.R. 8462, as amended by 
the Senate Commerce Committee, would 
authorize the reconveyance of 67.83 acres 
to the United States. 

The remaining 127.99 acres would be 
sold by Grand Prairie, free of the statu- 
tory restrictions and covenants required 
by the Federal Airport Act. 

The proceeds of the sale would be used 
by Grand Prairie to acquire a new air- 
port site, subject to the same restrictions, 
conditions, and limitations, as those 
which applied to the original 195.82 
acres. 

Any excess money, not used for new 
airport construction would be returned 
to the United States. 

Inasmuch as all the conditions, re- 
strictions, and limitations of the 1962 
conveyance are imposed on the new air- 
port property, no violation of the Morse 
formula is involved. 

I am gratified to note that the House 
sponsor of H.R. 8462 has concurred in 
the amendments which were worked out 
in committee by my good friend, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
Sai and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


PUBLIC WELFARE IN NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, although 
New York State has enjoyed one of the 
most advanced welfare programs in the 
country, it has made substantial addi- 
tional progress as a consequence of the 
1962 amendments to the Social Security 
Act and new State legislation. The State 
is playing a significant role in recruit- 
ing and training professional workers, 
and is also seeking coordinated action in 
the war on poverty, by stimulating and 
encouraging local community action to 
provide better health care, improved liv- 
ing conditions, literacy classes, voca- 
tional training, and retraining. These 
and other related activities were reported 
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recently by Commissioner George K. Wy- 
man. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrecorp, Mr. Wy- 
man’s speech at the 93d annual meeting 
of the New York Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, held at Lake Placid, N.Y., on June 
18. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY GEORGE K. WYMAN, STATE COM- 
MISSIONER OF SOCIAL WELFARE, AT THE 93D 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW YORK PUB- 
LIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, WHITEFACE INN, 
Lake Pac, N.Y., THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 
1964 
I want to talk with you today about our 

new responsibilities, and how they have 

changed our public welfare job and extended 
our obligations to the community. 

First, let’s consider the people we work 
for. Those of us who believe we work ex- 
clusively for local government, or the State, 
or the Federal Government had better up- 
date our viewpoint. We work for all the peo- 
ple of the United States, because they pay 
over one-third of the public welfare bill of 
every locality in the State. We work for all 
the people of New York State, for approxi- 
mately one-third of all of our public welfare 
funds come from them. And we work for 
the people in each and every one of the 65 
local public welfare districts in the State, 
since local taxes comprise almost one-third 
of our welfare funds. So every one of us— 
elected or appointed, local, State or Federal— 
has a total, undivided obligation to repre- 
sent, and act in the interest of, all three levels 
of government. 

I underline all this for a simple, not-to-be- 
forgotten reason: the Federal Government 
has undertaken a dominant role in public 
welfare in the United States. And that 
means in New York State and in every one 
of the 65 local welfare districts. Congress 
has authorized this new and greater Federal 
role. It has recast the Social Security Act 
to provide extended Federal leadership de- 
signed to make public welfare operations 
everywhere in the Nation more effective than 
they have ever been before in dealing with 
problems of public indigency. The Congress 
has also underwritten this greater Federal 
approach by making available more Federal 
funds—new funds as well as increased funds, 
up to 75 percent reimbursement in many in- 
stances—to realize the basic goals of pre- 
vention and treatment of indigency through 
a variety of activities. These actions include, 
where necessary, expanding staffs, reducing 
caseloads to manageable size, employing espe- 
cially skilled caseworkers, training public 
welfare staffs, setting up demonstration proj- 
ects, analyzing caseloads and making plans 
for each case—and just about everything else 
necessary to do a first-rate public welfare 
job. 

This Federal pushing and this Federal 
money will go a long way toward removing 
or minimizing the obstacles that have pre- 
vented public welfare from doing the kind of 
job it has always wanted to. As you know, 
those obstacles have included lack of staff; 
lack of special skills in rehabilitation; lack of 
decent salaries to attract and hold able peo- 
ple; lack of public understanding of the basic 
causes of public dependency and how to deal 
with the causes and results; lack of time and 
effort on the part of overburdened staffs to 
stimulate other agencies to deal with prob- 
lems that are primarily their concern and 
over which public welfare has no control— 
inadequate education, inadequate work 
skills, inadequate housing, inadequate med- 
ical care, and all the rest of it. 

However, the 1962 amendments to the 
Social Security Act and new State legislation 
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have made it possible to move forward in 
public welfare. 

In New York State, for example: 

We have already carried out most all of 
the recommendations of the Moreland Com- 
mission on Welfare. 

We have made enormous progress in deal- 
ing with the problems of inadequate staffs. 

Last year the local welfare departments 
hired almost 100 additional workers, pri- 
marily to carry out the new Federal direc- 
tives. 

We are now operating a State training pro- 
gram that is giving special graduate training 
or inservice training to 600 local social serv- 
ice workers, and your departments are train- 
ing another 600. In addition, there are now 
six training directors in local welfare de- 
partments, and their salaries are reimbursed 
100 percent. 

Examining caseloads in depth, making a 
social study of every ADC family, every child 
recipient, and others with special problems, 
has become standard procedure in New York 
State. 

Minimum salary legislation has been 
passed so that unfair salaries now being paid 
to public social workers will be mandated 
out of existence next April. But there is 
nothing to stop any local welfare district 
with inadequate salaries from making the 
decent, economical, and wise move of cor- 
recting such a situation right now so that it 
can the staff it needs and improve its 
efficiency without delay. 

As you know, with the cooperation of the 
New York Public Welfare Association, we 
tried to get legislation to establish qualifica- 
tions for the position of local welfare com- 
missioner and for the appointment of quali- 
fied individuals, rather than the election of 
individuals to this important public post. 
We will try again next year, with your help, 
and hopefully we will succeed. 

A great deal more is being done to assist 
you in adminis the public welfare pro- 
grams in this State. Let me mention a few 
of these efforts: 

Public information services: In line with 
the recommendations of every group that 
has studied public welfare operations in 
New York State, in conformity with the rec- 
ommendations of the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to State and 
local welfare departments, and in response 
to the needs of many local departments in 
this State, we have engaged an experienced 
newspaper executive—Mr. Edward Bradley 
Boyle—to assist you to establish public in- 
formation services at the local level. 

Mr. Boyle will help us to do the job that 
needs to be done, to identify the causes of 
public dependency—lack of health, lack of 
education, lack of work skills, lack of hous- 
ing—and, with your cooperation, to stimu- 
late local community action to prevent or 
correct such mass-scaled poverty where pos- 
sible through better health care, literacy 
courses, vocational training and retraining, 
improved living conditions, and other ac- 
tion. Many of these causes and correctives 
are outside the control of public welfare— 
and it is urgent that you make this all-im- 
portant fact clear, just as it is imperative 
that you take the leadership, and exercise 
your official responsibility, in encouraging 
community action in all these other fields. 

Certainly this is the climate in which to 
do an effective public interpretation job. 
All over America the mass, regional, and lo- 
cal news media have been interpreting the 
causes of poverty, and the American people 
are beginning to understand how underedu- 
cation, lack of skills, poor physical and men- 
tal health, substandard housing, and other 
conditions produce the massive indigency 
that exists everywhere in the United States. 
It is your responsibility to do a local job of 
interpretation. After all, your local news 
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media have been publishing and broadcast- 
ing information on poverty, and they will 
expect you to be aware of conditions in your 
own district. 

I sincerely hope that, in the face of all 
this interpretation by the newspapers, mag- 
azines, television and radio stations, none 
of us will try to explain the welfare case- 
load by blaming it on welfare policies— 
State, Federal, or local—or hinting that wel- 
fare rolls are loaded with chiselers. Today 
the American people know better. 

I have been in public life a long time, at 
all levels of government, and I understand 
the public relations problems of a public 
welfare official, especially in a community 
that has not been made aware of the eco- 
nomic and social facts of life, and resists 
recognition of those facts. There is a temp- 
tation to take the line of least resistance, 
pressure to identify with such community 
opinion however mistaken it may be, and 
even the motivation to get a little publicity 
mileage by denouncing the State or the Fed- 
eral Government or something else for this, 
that, or the other. 

But I think all of us will agree that today 
the public is more informed than ever. An 
informed public will expect its public wel- 
fare commissioners to explain their case- 
loads thoughtfully, objectively, and con- 
vincingly, and to report on their efforts to 
minimize dependency—making factors in 
the same terms. 

Let’s go on to other progress we have made 
and are making. 

Medical services: Under the leadership of 
Dr. Carlyle Nuckols, the Department’s Di- 
vision of Medical Services will soon be work- 
ing with you more closely than ever in the 
whole area of medical care services, the cost 
of which is more than one-third of all our 
expenditures. 

Research and statistics: We can promise 
you similar interest and action in the fields 
of development, collection, processing, and 
evaluation of statistical and research data 
under the direction of Dr. Harry Posman. 
And we will get at many longstanding social 
problems. 

Automation processes: Mr. Seth S. Gross- 
man, who heads up our electronic data proc- 
essing, will be advising you on computer 
programs, will design such systems for you 
where they are needed, and will otherwise 
help you to automate your operations, if in- 
dicated. Mr. Grossman comes to us from the 
International Harvester Co., where he was 
manager of that organization’s computer 
services. 

Literacy, vocational training, and other 
programs: With the help of our friends in 
education and manpower training, we are 
getting underway programs to teach illiter- 
ate welfare recipients to read, write, and use 
other basic skills to qualify them for em- 
ployment or vocational training or retrain- 
ing. Hopefully, several thousand recipients 
will benefit from the literacy training in 
fiscal 1964-65 in localities throughout the 
State. We will also do much more in the 
way of training for better parenthood and 
better home conditions. In each of these 
local communities our staff will be working 
with you to help assure the success of these 
important measures. 

Home services for children: We are plan- 
ning family day care services for children, a 
statewide study of day care facilities to as- 
sess present and future needs, revision of our 
regulations to make these services more re- 
sponsive to current needs, and three local 
pilot projects. A distinguished advisory com- 
mittee is advising us in these various under- 
takings. Homemaker, preventive and pro- 
tective services are being established and ex- 
panded by local departments of welfare. 

These and other services will help us to do 
a more effective job. 
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The welfare caseloads in this Nation, in 
this State, in your districts, can be held toa 
minimum, even with a constantly rising pop- 
ulation, which means more needy aged, more 
disabled, more sick, more chronically ill, more 
mentally ill, more dependent children, more 
unskilled workers, and more low-income fam- 
ilies. Our caseloads can be held to a mini- 
mum—and hopefully reduced—by helping 
welfare recipients toward self-support and 
self-care, wherever possible, by preparing 
them, the least-endowed among us, for what- 
ever opportunities society may make avall- 
able to them today or tomorrow. 

These are the goals of the 1962 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, the social 
Welfare law in 1964, the recommendations of 
the Moreland Commission on Welfare, the 
policies of the State board of social welfare. 
They all add up to a combination of warm 
heart and cool head which, with conviction 
and will on the part of all concerned—you, 
the State staff, our Federal friends—should 
pay dividends to taxpayer and welfare re- 
cipient alike. 

As the State commissioner of social wel- 
fare, it is my job to see that these mandates 
and policies are carried out. And it’s the job 
of the staff of the State department of social 
welfare. These overriding requirements of 
law, policy, and public purpose must be ful- 
filled in each of the 65 public welfare dis- 
tricts in the State. This is our common obli- 
gation. As of now, the State staff will con- 
centrate on this task—and stay with it. 

I don't have to tell you that there is no 
other answer to the problem of dealing ef- 
fectively with mass-scaled public indigency 
than a high standard public welfare admin- 
istration designed exactly for that purpose, 
as projected in current legislation. Any- 
thing less means waste of human resources 
and waste of public funds. 

We can have that kind of efficient public 
social service— 

If public welfare leadership faces up to 
its obligations; 

If staffs are adequate in number and in 
skills; 

If communities are informed on the causes 
of dependency and what must be done to 
correct or alleviate those causes; 

If the pace and level of action are dynamic 
and aggressive; 

If you and I prevail against the tired 
myths and outworn superstitions that libel 
as work dodgers and chiselers our destitute 
sick, our bereft aged, our medically certified 
disabled, our unfortunate blind, the luckless 
children who comprise half of all welfare 
recipients, their mothers who take care of 
them, the mentally retarded, the mentally 
ill, the illiterate, the unskilled, the skilled 
whose experience is obsolete, the thousands 
of hardworking parents who work for wages 
that are even less than our minimum subsist- 
ence welfare grants and thus require sup- 
plementary help, and the others who cannot 
go it alone. 

All of us know that only a limited number 
of these adults can be helped to self-support. 
I have heard complaints about going through 
all this rehabilitation stuff to take care of 
so few potentially employable recipients. 
There are few. But there will be others 
tomorrow and the next day—and as far into 
the future as you or I can see. Stimulating 
the development of these literacy and voca- 
tional training programs and referring wel- 
fare recipients to them are not one-shot 
temporary operations, something just for 
today. They are for keeps. They will be 
part and parcel of the new public welfare 
structure we are building with public sup- 
port and by public demand. They will be- 
come as much standard procedure as check- 
ing eligibility, authorizing a money grant, 
or providing needed medical care. 
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So will be our efforts to do everything we 
can to minimize the school dropout situa- 
tion, After all, more than half of our welfare 
recipients are children. And we have no 
more urgent task than to do everything we 
can—directly through public welfare services, 
and indirectly by using all other community 
resources—to see that these children get the 
chance to make themselves self-sustaining 
adults. 

So will be our efforts to help our families 
to manage their minimum subsistence budg- 
ets and their household, and to rear their 
children toward self-reliance and away from 
dependency. 

All these activities, from now on, will 
become standard public welfare procedures 
in New York State as they will elsewhere in 
the Nation. We must have the staff to do 
the jobs. Some of you have substantial 
problems in getting permission to expand 
your staffs, however necessary that is. You 
may have a hard negative approach to public 
welfare stopping you. 

But, whether the approach to public wel- 
fare in your community is a mistakenly nega- 
tive one (“there are a lot of chislers on the 
rolis,”) or an informed positive one (“ade- 
quate, skilled services can prevent and reduce 
indigency,”) the dollar-sense, the economics, 
the savings advantage of employing adequate 
staff for these purposes should be obvious. 
The average public assistance case costs $155 
a month, Every case helped to self-support, 
or closed because of ineligibility, means an 
annual savings of nearly $1,900. If every 
needed additional caseworker you hire helps 
to close only a dozen cases a year, she could 
earn her salary several times over. Obvi- 
ously nothing could be more costly to the 
taxpayers—local, State, Federal—than failure 
to hire needed staff. As a public welfare offi- 
cial in the State of New York, responsible to 
your local government, your State govern- 
ment, and your Federal Government, it is 
your job to make this clear to the people 
of your welfare district as well as your board 
of supervisors. 

A word about complaints: Please don't let 
them get in the way of your official obliga- 
tions. You may not like this policy of the 
Federal Government or that procedure of the 
State. And there may be Federal people and 
State people who don’t like some of your 
local practices. All this is understandable. 
You and I don’t like the so-called quality 
control program mandated by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
We went through channels—administrative, 
legislative, and executive—to explain our ob- 
jections and to propose alternatives. To date, 
nothing has come of our representations. 
Time and experience will probably prove our 
point and changes may then be made. In the 
meantime, all of us have a job to do that 
must be done. So let’s get with it. 

Iam sure every one of you must know that 
nowhere in the United States is there more 
cooperation between local public welfare ad- 
ministrators and the State welfare agency 
than there is in New York State. We in the 
State work closely with your association and 
its several committees, and have for many, 
many years. You who are members of asso- 
ciation committees and have worked with 
State staff over the years know how proposed 
policies and practices are discussed, evalu- 
ated, and adjusted in the light of your views 
and suggestions before they are officially 
adopted. Certainly every commissioner in 
this State must know as a matter of per- 
sonal knowledge that he can discuss his offi- 
cial problems with appropriate area office 
staff, with his area director, and, if neces- 
sary, with any other official of the depart- 
ment. Every hour of the working day mem- 
bers of the department are in touch with 
you or your staffs. 
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Our job is cut out for us. Beginning next 
week the area directors of the State depart- 
ment of social welfare, at my request, will 
concentrate on: 

(1) What you have done to develop the 
services you should have in your depart- 
ments in this day and age. 

(2) How adequately you are manning those 
services. 

(3) What your plans are to continue to 
build an efficient, high standard welfare 
operation to meet the needs in your district. 

In other words, exactly what are you doing 
to get the most prevention and rehabilita- 
tion possible out of the welfare dollar. More 
than ever, with public dependency spot- 
lighted all over America, the people we work 
for will be asking that question—and we 
should be prepared to give the answer. 

I think all of us in public welfare should 
take heart from two major facts: One, just 
about everything in the 1962 amendments 
represents objectives, programs, and services 
that knowledgeable public welfare people 
have been advocating for years. Two, no 
other branch of government has done more 
to raise its administrative standards, to im- 
prove its efficiency, and otherwise better its 
performance than public welfare. I doubt 
that any branch of government is performing 
a better job than this necessarily difficult and 
complex public business of serving the wel- 
fare of all, the community in general as well 
as its economically or socially destitute. 

From now on our State survey reports and 
other studies will focus on these objectives, 
activities, and results. These reports will 
indicate what the needs of your department 
are, to what extent those needs have been 
met, the problems that exist because of 
failure to develop an efficient operation, and 
what improvement can be expected from a 
better functioning department. 

If you have a problem of community un- 
derstanding or support, you might consider 
using these factual survey reports to build 
better communications with the people in 
your district, with your boards of super- 
visors, and with other officials in your com- 
munity who have a stake in public welfare 
operations. As you know, these reports are 
in the public domain, and they can be used 
effectively in the public interest. 

To the commissioners of public welfare 
I say this final word. This job requires a 
warm heart and cool head. 

Without both, you are likely to get into 
trouble. You are a public official who has a 
key responsibility in a Federal-State-local 
operation that involves the critical subsist- 
ence of 700,000 of the most unfortunate 
men, women, and children in this State, 
people who cannot survive without public 
assistance or public care. All this costs nearly 
$700 million annually. Almost $95 million 
of that money is spent for the administra- 
tion of your 65 local public welfare depart- 
ments. 

The people we work for—the people in the 
local communities, in the State, and in the 
Nation—have a right to expect an efficient, 
modern, productive, high-standard operation 
for that kind of money. 

Let’s see that they get it. 


THE SENATE SHOULD ACT NOW FOR 
A WORLDWIDE AFFIRMATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, now 
that the Civil Rights Act of 1964 seems 
well on its course for enactment into 
law, it is time for the United States to 
rectify its posture on civil rights before 
the world by the early ratification of four 
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international conventions long pending 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

In an editorial in the New York Times 
this morning, the statement is made: 

Now that the congressional battle over the 
domestic civil rights bill is largely won, the 
Johnson administration, like the Kennedy 
administration before it, is making new ef- 
forts to get Senate approval of the global 
“civil rights” compacts. Secretary Rusk 
and Assistant Secretary Cleveland have 
spoken out forcefully any “abdica- 
tion” in this field. It is time for the Ameri- 
can people to rally to their support and com- 
pel action that is long overdue. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
four international conventions are: 

First. International Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide; 

Second. Supplementary Slavery Con- 
vention; 

Third. Convention Concerning the 
Abolition of Forced Labor; and, 

Fourth. Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women. 

The first convention—the Genocide 
Convention—was sent to the Senate for 
its advice and consent by President Tru- 
man on June 16, 1949. Surely 15 years 
is sufficient time for the Senate to de- 
liberate on this vital matter. The ex- 
termination of 6 million Jews in Ger- 
many should provide sufficient incentive 
for the United States to adhere to this 
convention which seeks to prevent the 
repetition of such a horrendous crime 
against humanity. 

The other three conventions were sent 
to the Senate for its advice and consent 
by President Kennedy on July 22, 1963. 
In these important matters—the polit- 
ical rights of women, slavery, and forced 
labor—adherence by the United States 
would add great moral force to the 
principles set forth in these conventions. 
It is time for the United States to assert 
leadership again in the field of human 
rights. 

It should be remembered that it was 
under the leadership of the United 
States and its dedicated representative 
on the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, the late, beloved Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, that the United 
Nations adopted the universal declara- 
tion of human rights. These conven- 
tions merely carry into international 
law—in more precise terms than the 
declarations of principle expressed in 
the declaration of human rights—pre- 
cepts contained in that declaration. 

The Senate should speedily give its ad- 
vice and consent to all four conventions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters transmitting these conventions to 
the President by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and Acting Secretary of State 
James E. Webb be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

I have the honor to transmit to you a 
certified copy of the Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, adopted unanimously by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in Paris 
on December 9, 1948, with the recommenda- 
tion that it be submitted to the Senate for 
its advice and consent to ratification. 

The convention defines genocide to mean 
certain acts, enumerated in article II, com- 
mitted with the intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, or 
religious group, as such. These acts are dis- 
cussed below. 

The basic purpose of the convention is the 
prevention of the destruction of a human 
group as such. The first resolution of the 
General Assembly on this subject, 96(I), 
adopted unanimously by the members of the 
United Nations on December 11, 1946, suc- 
cinctly pointed out that— 

“Genocide is a denial of the right of exist- 
ence of entire human groups, as homicide is 
the denial of the right to live of individual 
human beings.” 

The resolution also pointed out that geno- 
cide shocks the conscience of mankind, re- 
sults in great losses to humanity and is 
contrary to moral law. Of course, homicide 
also is shocking, results in losses to humanity 
and is contrary to moral law. The distinc- 
tion between those two crimes, therefore, 
is not a difference in underlying moral prin- 
ciples, because in the case of both crimes, 
moral principles are equally outraged. The 
distinction is that in homicide, the individ- 
ual is the victim; in genocide, it is the group. 

The General Assembly declared in this res- 
olution that the physical extermination of 
human groups, as such, is of such grave and 
legitimate international concern that civi- 
lized society is justified in branding geno- 
cide as a crime under international law. 
The extermination of entire human groups 
impairs the self-preservation of civilization 
itself. The recent genocidal acts committed 
by the Nazi Government have placed heavy 
burdens and responsibilities on other coun- 
tries, including our own. The millions of 
dollars spent by the United States alone on 
refugees, many of them victims of genocide, 
and the special immigration laws designed 
to take care of such unfortunates illustrate 
how genocide can deeply affect other states. 
On September 23, 1948, Secretary of State 
Marshall stated that— 

“Governments which systematically disre- 
gard the rights of their own people are not 
likely to respect the rights of other nations 
and other people and are likely to seek their 
objectives by coercion and force in the inter- 
national field.” 

It is not surprisiug, therefore, to find the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
unanimously declaring that genocide is a 
matter of international concern. 

Thus, the heart of the convention is its 
recognition of the principle that the preven- 
tion and punishment of genocide requires 
international cooperation. However, the con- 
vention does not substitute internatianal re- 
sponsibility for state responsibility. It leaves 
to states themselves the basic obligation to 
protect entire human groups in their right 
to live. On the other hand it is designed to 
insure international liability where state re- 
sponsibility has not been properly dis- 
charged. 

The convention was carefully drafted and, 
indeed, represents the culmination of more 
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than 2 years of thoughtful consideration and 
treatment in the United Nations, as the fol- 
lowing important steps in its formulation 
demonstrate: 

The initial impetus came on November 2, 
1946, when the delegations of Cuba, India, 
and Panama requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations to include in the 
agenda of the General Assembly an additional 
item: the prevention and punishment of the 
crime of genocide. The Assembly referred 
the item to its Sixth (Legal) Committee for 
study. 

At its 55th plenary meeting on December 
11, 1946, the Assembly adopted, without de- 
bate and unanimously, a draft resolution 
submitted by its Legal Committee. This 
resolution, referred to above, affirmed that 
“genocide is a crime under international 
law.” It recommended international cooper- 
ation with a view to facilitating the preven- 
tion and punishment of genocide, and, to this 
end, it requested the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations to undertake 
the necessary studies to draw up a draft 
convention on the crime. 

Pursuant to this resolution a draft con- 
vention on genocide was prepared by the ad 
hoc Committee on Genocide in the spring of 
1948, under the chairmanship of the U.S. 
representative on this committee. This draft 
was again discussed by the Economic and 
Social Council in July and August 1948 in 
Geneva, and then in the Legal Committee of 
the General Assembly at its third 
session in Paris, where again the U.S. dele- 
gation played an important role in the for- 
mulation of the draft convention. 

On December 9, 1948, the General Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted the convention to 
outlaw genocide, which was signed by the 
United States 2 days later. When signing, 
the U.S. representative said in part: 

“I am privileged to sign this convention 
on behalf of my Government, which has been 
proud to take an active part in the effort of 
the United Nations to bring this convention 
into being. 

“The Government of the United States 
considers this an event of great importance 
in the development of international law and 
of cooperation among states for the purpose 
of eliminating practices offensive to all civi- 
lized mankind.” 

Genocide is a crime which has been perpe- 
trated by man against man throughout his- 
tory. Although man has always expressed 
his horror of this heinous crime, little or 
no action had been taken to prevent and 
punish it. The years immediately preceding 
World War II witnessed the most diabolically 
planned and executed series of genocidal acts 
ever before committed. This time there was 
to be more than mere condemnation. A feel- 
ing of general revulsion swept over the world, 
and following the war manifested itself in 
the General Assembly’s resolution of Decem- 
ber 1946. It is this resolution to which the 
legal committee gave full content by provid- 
ing the General Assembly with a legal instru- 
ment designed not only to prevent genocidal 
acts but also to punish the guilty. 

The genocide convention contains 19 arti- 
cles. Of these, the first 9 are of a substan- 
tive character, and the remaining 10 are pro- 
cedural in nature. 

The preamble is of a general and historical 
nature. 

Article I carries into the convention the 
concept, unanimously affirmed by the General 
Assembly in its 1946 resolution, that genocide 
is a crime under international law. In this 
article the parties undertake to prevent and 
to punish the crime. 

Article II specifies that any of the follow- 
ing five acts, if accompanied by the intent 
to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, 
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ethnical, racial, or religious group, consti- 
tutes the crime of genocide: 

(a) Killing members of the group; 

(b) Causing serious bodily or mental harm 
to members of the group; 

(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part; 

(d) Imposing measures intended to pre- 
vent births within the group; and 

(e) Forcibly transferring children of the 
group to another group, 

This article, then, requires that there 
should be a specific intent to destroy a racial, 
religious, national, or ethnical group as such 
in whole or in part. With respect to this 
article the U.S. representative on the legal 
committee said: 

“I am not aware that anyone contends 
that the crime of genocide and the crime of 
homicide are one and the same thing. If 
an individual is murdered by another indi- 
vidual, or indeed by a government official of 
a state, a crime of homicide has been com- 
mitted and a civilized community will pun- 
ish it as such. Such an act of homicide 
would not in itself be an international 
crime. To repeat the opening language of 
the resolution of the General Assembly of 
December 1946, ‘genocide is a denial of the 
right of existence of entire human groups.’ 
This remains the principle on which we are 
proceeding. 

“However, if an individual is murdered by 
another individual, or by a group, whether 
composed of private citizens or government 
Officials, as part of a plan or with the intent 
to destroy one of the groups enumerated in 
article 2, the international legal crime of 
genocide is committed as well as the mu- 
nicipal-law crime of homicide.” 

The destruction of a group may be caused 
not only by killing. Bodily mutilation or 
disintegration of the mind caused by the 
imposition of stupefying drugs may destroy 
a group. So may sterilization of a group, as 
may the dispersal of its children, 

Article III of the convention specifies that 
five acts involving genocide shall be punish- 
able. These five genocidal acts are— 

(a) The crime of genocide itself; 

(b) Conspiracy to commit genocide; 

(c) Direct and public incitement to com- 
mit genocide; 

(d) Attempt to commit genocide; and 

(e) Complicity in genocide. 

The parties agree, in article IV, to punish 
guilty persons, irrespective of their status. 

In article V the parties undertake to enact, 
“in accordance with their respective consti- 
tutions”, the legislation necessary to imple- 
ment the provisions of the convention. The 
convention does not purport to require any 
party to enact such legislation otherwise 
than in accordance with the country’s con- 
stitutional provisions. 

Article VI makes it clear that any person 
charged with the commission of any of the 
five genocidal acts enumerated in article III 
shall be tried by a court of the state in whose 
territory the act was committed, or by such 
international penal tribunal as may have 
jurisdiction with respect to those states ac- 
cepting such jurisdiction. Thus, the com- 
mission in American territory of genocidal 
acts would be tried only in American courts. 
No international tribunal is authorized to 
try anyone for the crime of genocide. Should 
such a tribunal be established, Senate ad- 
vice and consent to U.S. ratification of any 
agreement establishing it would be neces- 
sary before such an agreement would be bind- 
ing on the United States. 

By article VII the parties agree to extra- 
dite, in accordance with their laws and trea- 
ties, persons accused of committing genocidal 
acts; none of such acts is to be considered 
a political crime for the purpose of extra- 
dition. The U.S. representative on the Legal 
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Committee, in voting in favor of the con- 
vention on December 2, 1948, said: 

“With respect to article VII regarding ex- 
tradition, I desire to state that until the 
Congress of the United States shall have en- 
acted the necessary legislation to implement 
the convention, it will not be possible for the 
Government of the United States to surren- 
der a person accused of a crime not already 
extraditable under existing laws.“ 

Existing U.S. law provides for extradition 
only when there is a treaty therefor in force 
between the United States and the demand- 
ing government. Only after Congress has 
defined, and provided for the punishment of, 
the crime of genocide, and authorized sur- 
render therefor, will it be possible to give 
effect to the provisions of article VII. 

Article VIII recognizes the right of any 
party to call upon the organs of the United 
Nations for such action as may be appro- 
priate under the charter for the prevention 
and suppression of any of the acts enumer- 
ated in article III. This article merely af- 
firms the right of the United Nations to call 
upon an organ of the United Nations in mat- 
ters within its jurisdiction. 

Article IX provides that disputes between 
the parties relating to the interpretation, ap- 
plication, or fulfillment of the convention, 
including disputes relating to the responsi- 
bility of a state for any of the acts enumer- 
ated in article III, shall be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice, when any 
party to a dispute so requests. 

On December 2, 1948, in voting in favor 
of the genocide convention, the representa- 
tive of the United States made the following 
statement before the Legal Committee of 
the General Assembly: 

“I wish that the following remarks be in- 
cluded in the record verbatim: 

“Article IX provides that disputes between 
the contracting parties relating to the in- 
terpretation, application, or fulfillment of 
the present convention, ‘including those re- 
lating to the responsibility of a state for 
genocide or any of the other acts enumerated 
in article III,“ shall be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice. If ‘responsi- 
bility of a state’ is used in the traditional 
sense of responsibility to another state for 
injuries sustained by nationals of the com- 
plaining state in violation of principles of 
international law and similarly, if ‘fulfill- 
ment’ refers to disputes where interests of 
nationals of the complaining state are in- 
volved, these words would not appear to be 
objectionable. If, however, ‘responsibility 
of a state’ is not used in the traditional 
sense and if these words are intended to 
mean that a state can be held liable in 
damages for injury inflicted by it on its own 
nationals, this provision is objectionable and 
my Government makes a reservation with 
respect to such an interpretation.” 

In view of this statement, I recommend 
that the Senate give its advice and consent 
to ratification of the convention “with the 
understanding that article IX shall be un- 
derstood in the traditional sense of respon- 
sibility to another State for injuries sus- 
tained by nationals of the complaining state 
in violation of principles of international 
law, and shall not be understood as mean- 
ing that a state can be held liable in dam- 
ages for injuries inflicted by it on its own 
nationals.” 

The remaining articles are procedural in 
nature. By article XIV the convention is to 
be effective for an initial period of 10 years 
from the date it enters into force, and there- 
after for successive periods of 5 years with 
respect to those parties which have not de- 
nounced the convention by written notifica- 
tion to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations at least 6 months before the expira- 
tion of the current period. 
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Article XV provides that if there are less 
than 16 parties to the convention, as a re- 
sult of denunciations, the convention shall 
cease to be in force from the effective date 
of the denunciation which reduces the num- 
ber of parties to less than 16. 

Article XVI authorizes any party to request 
revision of the convention, by notification in 
writing to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. The General Assembly shall 
decide upon the steps, if any, to be taken in 
respect of such request. 

It is my firm belief that the American 
people together with the other peoples of 
the world will hail U.S. ratification of this 
convention as another concrete example of 
our repeatedly affirmed determination to 
make the United Nations the cornerstone of 
our foreign policy and a workable institution 
for international peace and security. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES E. WEBB, 
Acting Secretary. 

(Enclosure: Certified copy of convention 
on the prevention and punishment of geno- 
cide.) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
July 18, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

I have the honor to lay before the Presi- 
dent, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate for the advice and consent of that 
body to accession, if the President approve 
thereof, a certified copy of the Supplemen- 
tary Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, 
the Slave Trade, and Institutions and Prac- 
tices Similar to Slavery, which was signed at 
Geneva on September 7, 1956, by the respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries of certain governments 
and which entered into force on April 30, 
1957, in accordance with article 13 thereof. 

At the present time the following countries 
are parties to the convention: Albania, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Byelorussian So- 
viet Socialist Republic, Cambodia, Canada, 
Ceylon, the Republic of China, Cyprus, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, Federation of Malaya, Finland, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Ghana, Haiti, 
Hungary, India, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Jordan, Kuwait, Laos, Mexico, Morocco, Ne- 
pal, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Sierra Leone, Sudan, Sweden, Syria, Tan- 
ganyika, Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The convention was formulated at the 
United Nations Conference of Plenipoten- 
tiaries convened by the Economic and Social 
Council by resolution adopted on April 30, 
1956. The Conference met at the European 
Office of the United Nations in Geneva from 
August 13 to September 4, 1956. Fifty-one 
governments were represented at the Con- 
ference by plenipotentiaries and eight were 
represented by observers. The International 
Labor Organization was represented at the 
Conference. Twelve nongovernmental orga- 
nizations in consultative relationship with 
the Economic and Social Council were rep- 
resented with the right to submit written or 
oral statements. The United States was rep- 
resented at the Conference but its repre- 
sentative did not sign the convention. 

In 1945, the United Nations General As- 
sembly requested the Economic and Social 
Council to study the question of slavery. 
A committee was appointed which met in 
several sessions and considered the prob- 
lem. It considered that although slavery 
of the classical kind was lessening, there was 
need for further action to eliminate forms 
of servitude, not called slavery but leading 
to a similar result, which still affect large 
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numbers of people. Among these types of 
servitude are debt bondage, serfdom, the 
physical transfer of women without their 
consent, and abuses arising from adoption of 
children at an early age. The committee 
urged that these servitudes should equally 
be the concern of the international com- 
munity and recommended that a supplemen- 
tary convention be prepared and adopted 
covering these practices. The Council con- 
sidered the committee’s report and in 1953 
asked the Secretary General to consult gov- 
ernments on the desirability of such a sup- 
plementary convention. 

During the debate in October 1953 in the 
General Assembly’s Legal Committee, when 
the enactment of a protocol transferring to 
the United Nations the functions undertaken 
by the League of Nations under the 1926 con- 
vention to suppress the slave trade and 
slavery (46 Stat. 2183; Treaty Series 778) was 
under discussion, the feeling was expressed 
by a number of governments that the 1926 
convention was inadequate. 

By 1955 the Economic and Social Council 
had before it a report of available informa- 
tion on slavery which contained sufficient 
evidence that practices akin to slavery existed 
in various areas of the world. Thereupon 
the Council established a 10-member com- 
mittee to prepare a draft convention. In 
February 1956 the committee unanimously 
adopted a draft convention to supplement 
the 1926 slavery convention. The draft con- 
vention was considered at the United Nations 
Plenipotentiary Conference, was adopted on 
September 4, 1956, and was opened for 
signature on September 7, 1956. 

The purpose of the convention is to 
supplement the 1926 slavery convention, to 
which the United States is a party, by deal- 
ing with conditions akin to slavery. The con- 
vention contains, in addition to the pre- 
amble, 15 articles grouped under 6 sections. 

Section I, “Institutions and Practices Simi- 
lar to Slavery,” requires states parties to take 
all practicable and necessary legislative and 
other measures to bring about progressively 
and as soon as possible the complete aboli- 
tion of debt bondage, serfdom, involuntary 
marriage or transfer of women for considera- 
tion in money or in kind, transfer of widows 
as inherited property, and exploitation of 
children (art. 1). With a view to ending 
the abuse through involuntary marriage, 
States are required to prescribe, where appro- 
priate, suitable minimum ages of marriage 
and to encourage facilities for consent to 
marriage and registration of marriages 
(art. 2). 

Section II, “The Slave Trade,” provides 
that the act of conveying or attempting to 
convey slaves from one country to another 
by any means of transport shall be a crim- 
inal offense under the laws of states parties 
to the convention (art. 3), and that any 
slave who takes refuge on board any vessel 
of a party to the convention shall ipso facto 
be free (art. 4). 

Section III (“Slavery and Institutions and 
Practices Similar to Slavery”) provides that 
the act of mutilating, branding, or marking 
a slave or person of servile status, in a coun- 
try where the abolition or abandonment of 
slavery or institutions or practices men- 
tioned in article 1 of the convention are not 
yet complete, shall be a criminal offense 
(art. 5). The act of enslaving or inducing 
another person into slavery or attempting 
these acts, or being an accessory thereto, or 
being a party to a conspiracy to accomplish 
such acts shall also be a criminal offense 
under the laws of states parties to the con- 
vention (art. 6). 

Section IV (“Definitions”) defines the 
meaning of the terms used in the conven- 
tion (art. 7). 

Section V (“Cooperation Between States 
Parties and Communication of Informa- 
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tion”) requires that states undertake to co- 
operate with each other and the United Na- 
tions to give effect to the provisions of the 
convention and to communicate to the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations copies 
of any laws, regulations, and administrative 
measures enacted to put into effect and to 
implement the provisions thereof (art. 8). 

Section VI (“Final Clauses”) provides that 
no reservations may be made (art. 9) and 
that any dispute between parties relating to 
interpretation or application not settled by 
negotiation shall be referred to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice unless the parties 
agree to another mode of settlement (art. 10). 
Articles 11-14 state the requirements for rati- 
fication or accession, and application to non- 
self-governing territories (arts. 11 and 12). 
The convention enters into force on the date 
two states become parties, and subsequently 
enters into force with respect to each state or 
territory upon deposit of an instrument of 
ratification or accession (art. 13). The dura- 
tion of the convention is divided into succes- 
sive 3-year periods, beginning on the date of 
entry into force, and notice of denunciation 
by any state is to be addressed to the Secre- 
tary General not less than 6 months before 
the expiration of the current 3-year period, 
such denunciation to take effect at the expi- 
ration of that 3-year period (art. 14). 

The substance of this convention lies with- 
in the Federal power and no substantial legal 
questions are involved, inasmuch as slavery 
through such practices is already forbidden 
in the United States under Federal and State 
laws. The Department of Justice and the 
Department of the Interior have expressed 
the view that the 13th amendment to the 
Constitution and existing Federal legislation 
are sufficient to meet the two objectives and 
requirements of the convention. In addition, 
laws already existing in the States and terri- 
tories are regarded as satisfying the require- 
ments of article 2 calling for prescription of 
minimum age and other marriage standards 
where appropriate, 

It is hoped that the convention will be 
given early and favorable consideration by 
the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DEAN Rusk. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
July 18, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

I have the honor to lay before the Presi- 
dent, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate for the advice and consent of that 
body to ratification, if the President approve 
thereof, a certified copy of the Convention 
Concerning the Abolition of Forced Labor 
(convention No. 105) adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at its 40th ses- 
sion, Geneva, June 25, 1957. 

In accordance with article 4 thereof, the 
convention entered into force on January 17, 
1959. At the present time 60 of the 108 
members of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, not including the United States, 
have deposited instruments of ratification to 
the convention. 

There is enclosed a background statement 
on the development of this convention over 
a period of nearly 10 years. 

The convention as adopted consists of a 
preamble and 10 articles, the substantive pro- 
visions being contained in the first 2 articles. 

Article 1 provides that each ratifying mem- 
ber undertakes to suppress and not to make 
use of any form of forced or compulsory labor 
(a) as a means of political coercion or edu- 
cation or as a punishment for holding or ex- 
pressing political views or views ideologically 
opposed to the established political, social, 
or economic system; (b) as a method of 
mobilizing and using labor for purposes of 
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economic development; (c) as a means of 
labor discipline; (d) as a punishment for 
having participated in strikes; and (e) as a 
means of racial, social, national, or religious 
discrimination, 

Article 2 provides that each ratifying mem- 
ber undertakes to take effective measures to 
secure the immediate and complete aboli- 
tion of forced or compulsory labor as specified 
in article 1. 

Formal ratifications are to be communi- 
cated to the Director General of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (art. 3). The 
convention is binding only on those mem- 
bers which have registered ratifications with 
the Director General, and the convention 
enters into force 12 months after the date 
on which the ratifications of two members 
have been registered (art. 4). Thereafter it 
enters into force for any member 12 months 
after the date of registration of its ratifica- 
tion (art. 4). 

The convention may be denounced by any 
member a party thereto after 10 years have 
elapsed from the date it first enters into 
force, by a communication addressed to the 
Director General; such denunciation shall 
take effect 1 year from the date it is registered 
by the Director General (art. 5). Any party 
which has not, within a year following the 
expiration of that 10-year period, exercised 
the right of denunciation, will continue to 
be bound for another 10-year period and, 
thereafter, by a communication to the Di- 
rector General, may denounce the conven- 
tion at the expiration of any period of 10 
years (art. 5). 

The Director General shall notify all mem- 
bers of the Organization of the registration 
of ratifications and denunciations and of the 
entry into force of the convention (art. 6), 
and shall register the convention with the 
United Nations in accordance with article 
102 of the United Nations Charter (art. 7). 

Article 8 provides for consideration of a 
revision of the convention. Article 9 pro- 
vides that, if the Conference adopts a new 
convention revising this convention in whole 
or in part, then, unless the new convention 
otherwise provides, ratification by a member 
of the new convention shall involve immedi- 
ate denunciation of this convention not- 
withstanding the provisions of article 5. 
Article 10 states that the English and French 
versions of the convention are equally au- 
thoritative. 

Pursuant to article 19, paragraph 7(b), of 
the Constitution of the International Labor 
Organization, the convention was transmit- 
ted to both Houses of Congress on Febru- 
ary 9, 1959 (H. Doc. 78, 86th Cong., 1st sess.). 
At that time the interested departments of 
the Government were inclined to the view 
that the ban on forced labor as a punishment 
for having participated in strikes raised prob- 
lems of a technical legal character with re- 
gard to areas of State regulation. 

However, after an extensive additional re- 
view of the convention and the technical 
legal problems involved, the interested de- 
partments of the Government have expressed 
their coordinated view (see the enclosed copy 
of a letter dated February 15, 1963, from 
the Secretary of Labor) that the subject 
matter of convention No. 105 is wholly with- 
in the Federal competence under the 18th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, that there is neither Federal 
nor State power validly to impose forced 
labor as a punishment for a legal strike, 
and that, with regard to illegal strike activi- 
ties, any such punishment would only come 
about “as punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted.” 
The 13th amendment to the Constitution 
reads in part: 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, 
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shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

Accordingly, and in accordance with ar- 
ticle 19, paragraph 7(a), of the Constitution 
of the International Labor Organization, the 
convention is submitted herewith for trans- 
mission to the Senate for advice and con- 
sent to ratification. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dean RUSK. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 18, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

I have the honor to lay before the Presi- 
dent, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate for the advice and consent of that 
body to accession, if the President approve 
thereof, a certified copy of the Convention 
on the Political Rights of Women, opened 
for signature at New York on March 31, 1953. 
The convention has been signed in behalf of 
42 countries, not including the United States 
of America, and entered into force July 7, 
1954, in accordance with article VI thereof. 

At the present time the following countries 
are parties to the convention: Albania, Ar- 
gentina, Bulgaria, Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, Canada, Central African Re- 
public, Republic of China, Republic of Congo 
(Brazzaville), Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hun- 
gary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Israel, Japan, 
Korea, Lebanon, Nicaragua, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Philippines, Poland, Rumania, Senegal, 
Sierra Leone, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Yugoslavia. 

In 1946 the first General Assembly of the 
United Nations adopted a resolution calling 
upon countries which had not already done 
so to fulfill the purposes and aims of the 
preamble and article I of the charter by 
granting women the same political rights as 
men, It was not until 1951, however, that 
the Commission on the Statue of Women rec- 
ommended to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil a draft convention on the political rights 
of women. The draft text was adopted by 
the Council on August 27, 1951, and for- 
warded to the Secretary-General with the 
request that it be sent to member govern- 
ments for comment. 

Adoption of the draft convention by the 
General Assembly was recommended by the 
Economic and Social Council in 1952 and 
the General Assembly was requested to draft 
the necessary procedural articles. The As- 
sembly, in turn, referred the draft conven- 
tion to its Third Committee (Social, Hu- 
manitarian, and Cultural). The committee 
completed its work late in 1952 and the pro- 
cedural articles of the convention were sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly for approval. 

The text of the draft convention was 
adopted by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 17, 1952. By a resolution adopted on 
December 20, 1952, it was decided to open 
the convention for signature at the end of 
the then current session of the General 
Assembly. 

U.S. representatives participated in all 
phases of the drafting, and this Government 
was represented on several of the committees 
actively and favorably urging the adoption 
of the draft convention. The convention, 
however, has not been signed in behalf of 
the United States. 

The convention consists of the preamble 
and 11 articles. The substantive provisions 
are contained in the first three articles. 
These articles provide that, on equal terms 
with men and without discrimination, women 
shall be entitled to vote in all elections (art. 
I); they shall be eligible for election to all 
publicly elected bodies established by na- 
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tional law, art. II); and they shall be en- 
titled to hold public office and exercise all 
public functions established by national law 
(art. III). 

Article IV contains provisions regarding 
signature and ratification, article V provides 
for accession, and article VI provides that 
the convention shall enter into force on the 
90th day following the deposit of the 6th 
instrument of ratification or accession. Sub- 
sequent ratifications or accessions enter into 
force on the 90th day after deposit by each 
State. 

Article VII relates to reservations and pro- 
vides that any reservation submitted at the 
time of signature, ratification, or accession 
will be communicated by the Secretary Gen- 
eral to all states which are or may become 
parties. The convention does not enter into 
force as between the state making the reser- 
vation and any other state which notifies 
the Secretary General within 90 days from 
the date of such communication that it does 
not accept the reservation. 

Article VIII provides that any state may 
denounce the convention by written notice 
to the Secretary General to take effect 1 year 
after the date of receipt of the notification by 
the Secretary General. The convention will 
cease to be in force when such denunciations 
have reduced the number of parties to less 
than six. 

Article IX provides that disputes concern- 
ing interpretation or application of the con- 
vention between contracting parties, not 
settled by negotiation, shall be referred to 
the International Court of Justice for de- 
cision at the request of one of the parties 
unless they agree to another mode of settle- 
ment. 

Articles X and XI provide for the per- 
formance of depositary functions by the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations. 

No substantative legal questions are in- 
volved in the United States becoming a party 
to this convention. Article I, relating to the 
right of women to vote, merely reflects the 
principle established by the 19th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which provides: 

“The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex.” 

The eligibility of women to be elected and 
to be appointed to public office established 
by national law in the United States has 
long been recognized in law and practice. 
Speaking before the Third Committee of the 
General Assembly in December 1952, the late 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt said: 

“As most of you know, the subject of this 
convention—equal suffrage for women—is 
very close to my heart. I believe in active 
citizenship, for men and women equally, as 
a simple matter of right and justice. I be- 
lieve we will have better government in all 
of our countries when men and women dis- 
cuss public issues together and make their 
decisions on the basis of their differing areas 
of experience and their common concern for 
the welfare of their families and their world. 

“In the United States, and in most coun- 
tries today, women have equal suffrage. 
Some may feel that for that reason this con- 
vention is of little importance to them. I 
do not agree with this view. It is true, of 
course, that the first objective of this con- 
vention is to encourage equal political rights 
for women in all countries. But its signifi- 
cance reaches far deeper into the real issue 
of whether in fact women are recognized 
fully in setting the policies of our govern- 
ments. 

“I do not expect that there will ever be 
as Many women political leaders as men, for 
most women are needed in their homes while 
their children are small and have fewer years 
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in which to gain public recognition. But if 
we are honest with ourselves, we know that 
all countries have a long way to go on these 
matters. 

“This convention on political rights of 
women is not in itself an answer to the prob- 
lems of modern government. But it points 
up, I believe in useful ways, how govern- 
ments can expand their resources by taking 
full advantage of the energy and experience 
of their women citizens.” 

The phrases “public office” and “public 
functions” in article III have been inter- 
preted to include a wide variety of appoin- 
tive as well as elective offices. However, 
during discussions in the General Assembly 
and in the Third Committee there was gen- 
eral agreement that the provisions of ar- 
ticle III do not apply to military service. 
When voting on the draft convention, the 
U.S. representative made clear the under- 
standing of the U.S. Government that the 
phrase “public office” does not include mili- 
tary service and that the phrase “public 
function” is coterminous with “public of- 
fice.” It is recommended that in such reso- 
lution as the Senate may adopt approving 
the accession of the United States to the 
convention, the Senate indicate that such 
accession is subject to the understanding 
that in article III the phrase “public office” 
does not include military service and that 
the phrase “public function” is coterminous 
with “public office.’’ 

Six countries (Denmark, Finland, Guate- 
mala, India, Pakistan, and Sierra Leone) 
have ratified or acceded to the convention 
subject to a statement or reservation with 
respect to article III. 

It is hoped that the convention will be 
given early and favorable consideration by 
the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dean RUSK, 


EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, June 24, 1964] 
GLOBAL CIVIL RIGHTS 


The victory for the civil rights bill in Con- 
gress is further proof that, despite all obsta- 
cles, the United States is determined to do 
its best to abolish all kinds of discrimination 
and violation of human rights to give new 
validity to the American credo that all men 
are created free and equal. But the good 
faith of this Nation is still being impugned 
by the surprising and inexplicable failure 
of the American Government to ratify four 
United Nations conventions that make the 
battle for human rights worldwide. 

These conventions, already endorsed by 
scores of other countries, outlaw (1) geno- 
cide, or the extermination of a race, (2) 
forced labor, (3) slavery, and (4) subjuga- 
tion of women. They have all been signed 
by the American Government, the genocide 
convention as long ago as 1948, and all have 
been sent to the Senate for approval. But 
they remain bottled up in Senate commit- 
tees because of what is characterized as “lin- 
gering Brickeritis,”’ so called after the former 
Senator Bricker of Ohio, who feared that 
such conventions might infringe on our Con- 
stitution. 

Now that the congressional battle over the 
domestic civil rights bill is largely won, the 
Johnson administration, like the Kennedy 
administration before it, is making new ef- 
forts to get Senate approval of the global 
civil rights compacts. Secretary Rusk and 
Assistant Secretary Cleveland have spoken 
out forcefully against any abdication in this 
field. It is time for the American people to 
rally to their support and compel action that 
is long overdue. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, am 
I correct in my understanding, on the 
basis of the action taken by the Senate, 
that H.R. 10456, the NASA authoriza- 
tion bill, will be up for reconsideration 
for a period of not to exceed 1 hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 


DEATH OF EARLE B. MAYFIELD, 
FORMER U.S. SENATOR FROM 
TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am saddened to announce the passing, 
on Tuesday, June 23, of a distinguished 
former U.S. Senator from Texas, Earle 
Bradford Mayfield. He served his State 
and country in the U.S. Senate from 
March 4, 1923, to March 3, 1929. 

Probably his most distinguished 
achievement in the Senate was the pas- 
sage of the comprehensive revision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Act. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Act was the work of a former U.S. 
Senator from Texas, John H. Reagan. 
Senator Mayfield was the only Senator 
who achieved a major revision of that 
act during his service in the Senate. 

Senator Mayfield, my good friend, was 
born in Overton, in Rusk County, Tex., 
April 12, 1881, attended public schools 
in east Texas and was graduated from 
Southwestern University in Georgetown, 
Tex., in 1900. Studying law at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1907 and served in 
the State senate from 1907 to 1913, 
where he compiled a distinguished rec- 
ord of public service that was to bring 
him even higher honor in public recog- 
nition of his great capabilities. 

He became a member of the State rail- 
road commission in 1913, continuing to 
grow stronger both in experience and in 
the hearts of his fellow Texans through 
these years. 

His knowledge and experience as a 
member of the State railroad commis- 
sion in Texas enabled him to render dis- 
tinguished service as a member of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate, particularly in his 
prime field of interstate commerce. 

He was named as a delegate to the 
State Democratic conventions from 1912 
to 1948, and was elevated to the U.S. Sen- 
ate in 1923. He served a full term in this 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


The Chair lays before the Senate a 
bill returned to the Senate by the House 
of Representatives, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 10456, 
an act to authorize appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and adminis- 
trative operations, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the Senate now 
operating under limited time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

2 FULBRIGHT. Is the time lim- 
? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time limitation is 1 hour on the bill, in- 
cluding amendments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. By whom is the 
time controlled? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time be controlled by 
the distinguished chairman of the Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Committee, 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] and by the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, I call up my amendment 
No. 1071, to H.R. 10456, and ask that they 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out “$5,246,293,- 
250”, and insert in lieu thereof “$4,978,543,- 
250”. 

On page 1, line 7, strike out “$4,354,150,- 
000”, and insert in lieu thereof “$4,086,400,- 
000. 

On page 2, line 2, strike out 82,677,500. 
000”, and insert in lieu thereof 62,409, 750, 
000”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to cut 
$267,750,000 from the Apollo program 
in the Research and Development sec- 
tion of the bill. The basic objective of 
the amendments is to reevaluate the goal 
of trying to land a man on the moon in 
this decade and to proceed with this 
project on a more deliberate and 
thoughtful basis. I do not contend that 
we should cancel the project outright. 
This Nation obviously will continue to 
pioneer in space. I contend only that it 
is unwise to continue on a crash basis. 
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Stated in its simplest terms, the ques- 
tion is whether or not Congress believes 
it more important for this Nation to put 
a man on the moon and return him to 
earth within the decade or that we take 
care of some of the pressing problems 
on earth whose solution may make our 
society stronger and life for our people 
more meaningful. It is a question of 
priorities; nothing more. 

Actually, any budget is a listing of pri- 
orities. The Federal budget should 
therefore reflect national needs as de- 
termined by the President and Congress. 
The Senate must determine, in consider- 
ing the bill, whether reaching the moon 
in this decade is an enterprise so vital 
to the national interest as to warrant 
a priority call on the Treasury over such 
pressing public needs as education, pub- 
lic works, good urban transportation, 
eliminating poverty, building parks and 
playgrounds, and a host of others. Ido 
not believe that space deserves priority 
over these requirements. We are being 
asked to approve $5.3 billion for space 
when bills such as those for accelerated 
public works, antipoverty, and mass 
transit are held up for economy reasons. 
I doubt that the thousands of my con- 
stituents living in communities all over 
Arkansas which were unable to get ac- 
celerated public works funds for local 
improvements think that putting a man 
on the moon before 1970 is as important 
as voting new Federal funds for water 
and sewer systems. I do not contend 
that reducing the space program by $267 
million this year will automatically as- 
sure passage of these bills. But I do 
say that the climate for their passage 
would be improved if we had the sense 
to get ourselves out of the strait- 
jacket timetable which requires pursu- 
ing the lunar landing program on a crash 
basis. 

It would be useful at this point, I 
believe, to get some perspective about 
the size of the space program. In the 
first fiscal year of NASA’s existence the 
Congress appropriated $184 million for 
its activities. That, plus $154 million 
transferred from the Department of De- 
fense made a total of nearly $339 million, 
Only 5 years later the Congress appro- 
priated $5.1 billion and is being asked 
to appropriate $5.3 billion for the next 
fiscal year—a remarkable growth rate 
even for a Government agency, 

I ask unanimous consent to have a ta- 
ble prepared by the Library of Congress, 
at my request, printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. Its personnel level 
has grown from 9,000 to 32,000 in this 5- 
year period. I doubt that this record 
could be equaled by any other agency un- 
der peacetime conditions. 

We have been told by NASA officials 
that some $35 billion will be spent on 
space activities this decade—$20 billion 
of this for the manned lunar landing. To 
meet this announced objective, $23 bil- 
lion more must be appropriated in the 
next 5 years—an average of $4.6 billion 
per year; more than is budgeted next 
year for all Federal programs of educa- 
tion, natural resource development, and 
housing and community development. 
In actuality we have a $7 billion space 
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budget request for next year, including 
funds for military space programs at 
$1.47 billion and smaller sums for other 
agencies with space interests. 

NASA activities obviously have great 
impact on the Nation’s economy. It has 
been estimated by NASA officials that 
300,000 people will be working for lunar 
landing program contractors by the end 
of this year in addition to the 14,500 
NASA employees directly involved in this 
project. By January 82,000 scientists 
and engineers, or 5.2 percent of the na- 
tional total, will be working on NASA 
programs, according to Mr. Webb. The 
number of scientists and engineers on 
NASA contract work nearly doubled from 
1963 to 1964—from 34,000 to 62,000. Ac- 
cording to Carl Frey, executive secretary 
of the Engineering Manpower Commis- 
sion, from 60 to 70 percent of the Nation’s 
900,000 engineers are tied directly or in- 
directly to defense and space work. One 
commentator has said that the signifi- 
cant aspect of defense and space spend- 
ing is not that 10 percent of the gross na- 
tional product goes for those purposes 
but that industries in these fields drain 
away so much technological competence 
that would ordinarily be devoted to civil- 
ian purposes. If we reduced the pace of 
the space program as I propose in this 
amendment, perhaps it might initiate 
changes in this distortion in the use of 
our scientific and technical personnel. 

It has been argued that the space pro- 
gram, like the defense program, is such 
a great boon to the economy that great 
harm would come to many important 
industries and any number of communi- 
ties if the pace were slowed down. Space 
is big business in many States, but it 
certainly is of little help to those areas 
in greatest need of an economic boost. 
There are few space type industries in 
Arkansas or in Appalachia. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have placed in the 
Record at the end of my remarks two 
tables and a news article concerning the 
geographical distribution of NASA con- 
tracts. 

Rapid, forced growth—with corre- 
sponding spending—under stimulus of an 
arbitrarily set deadline spawns waste in 
any program. In one of this size, scope, 
and novelty, the mistakes are naturally 
more numerous and more costly. Only 
last week the House Space Committee 
reported on the “substantial” manage- 
ment defects in the Ranger moon project 
for which some $252 million has already 
been spent. 

One of the most unusual items I have 
come across was an article in the Wall 
Street Journal which related the back- 
ground of a proposal to fly the upper 
sections of the Saturn V rocket from 
California to Huntsville and then on to 
Cape Kennedy in three 12-year-old 
British flying boats which would be con- 
verted at a cost of perhaps $3 million per 
plane. Only one has ever flown and 
that for only 100 hours of test time. The 
principal objective of the project would 
be to save time. If the State Depart- 
ment ever gave any indication of con- 
sidering anything so farfetched—for for- 
eign policy purposes—there would be 
an uproar in the Congress. As space 
programs go the amounts involved are 
peanuts and I do not even know if the 
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proposal is still under consideration by 
NASA. I relate it only to point up the 
ridiculous consequences of having com- 
mitted our Nation to such an inflexible 
goal. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this article included in the Record after 
my remarks. 

Seventy-seven percent of NASA’s con- 
tracts for the 1963 fiscal year, amounting 
to some $1.6 billion, were let on a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee basis. I understand that 
efforts are being made to include incen- 
tive features in new contracts, but as 
Dr. Seamans, the Associate Administra- 
tor, told the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee earlier this year the “very large 
contracts so far have not lent themselves 
to any incentive features.” It makes 
little impact on the program if the big 
contractors have no incentive for elimi- 
nating waste and improving efficiency. 
Under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, they 
are paid for both efficient and inefficient 
work. 

Less than a month ago the Wall Street 
Journal reported that North American 
Aviation, NASA’s Apollo contractor, was 
to cut 1,000 workers from its lunar land- 
ing project—last week it was announced 
that the number of employees to be 
dropped had jumped to 2,500 due to con- 
tinuing studies of changes in the pro- 
gram” by NASA and the company. This 
is commendable but it is also a sad re- 
flection on the initial planning for the 
project. In any other program, cer- 
tainly in foreign aid, this sort of thing 
would have provoked a congressional 
inquiry. 

As an example of how this program 
has gotten out of hand I point to NASA’s 
efforts in the field of education. NASA 
is engaged in aid to education in a big 
way. A total of $150 million in grants 
and university contract work is proposed 
for 1965. The committee has approved 
$40 million in training, facility, and re- 
search grants of the $46 million re- 
quested. NASA now is financing the 
education of some 2,000 students and 
has asked for additional funds to in- 
crease the total to 3,250, which the com- 
mittee denied. It is also engaged in in- 
ternational education, financing this 
year training and research in this coun- 
try of 221 foreign graduate students, 
scientists and technicians. In the 1963 
fiscal year 139 U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities received grant and contract awards 
from NASA and I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the in- 
formation concerning this which appears 
on pages 322-324 of the committee hear- 
ings. It is seldom that I find fault with 
any effort which provides increased Fed- 
eral support for education, but, I must 
confess that I do not approve of the 
proliferation of individual agency pro- 
grams in this field. We need massive 
increases in Federal funds for education 
at all levels—but under a coordinated 
program designed to achieve broad ob- 
jectives. I find it hard to justify NASA's 
participation in aid to education when 
we have so much difficulty in getting 
straightforward, across-the-board aid to 
education through the Congress. 

There have been two principal points 
advanced as to why the manned lunar 
program should not be slowed down. 
First, it is said that our Nation would 
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lose great prestige if we abandoned the 
goal, and, second, that the program will 
cost more if it is stretched out. Let me 
discuss each of these briefly. Regard- 
less of what our space officials say in 
denying a race with the Russians, we 
have placed ourselves in a posture where 
the American public and the world be- 
lieve we are engaged in a race. Whether 
or not the Russians are trying to beat 
us is really not important. What is im- 
portant is that we dispel the world of 
the idea that we are irrevocably com- 
mitted to both beating the Russians 
there and getting there by 1970. The 
Russians in this situation have shown a 
great deal more sense than we have. 
Apparently they are trying to reach the 
moon but are not in a position of being 
the losers if we get there first. Khru- 
shchev was quoted as saying during his 
recent visit to Denmark: 

It is unimportant who gets there first. If 
the Americans get there before us we can 
use their experience. 


If, as all our space officials say, we are 
not racing to the moon, what is the 
sense of maintaining a goal which is 
increasingly more difficult to attain? We 
are out on a limb and are sawing it away 
with repeated statements of adherence 
to the 1970 goal. Mr. Webb has told the 
Senate Space Committee that we have 
only a fighting chance to reach the 
moon by 1970 and according to Dr. 
Welsh of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council only a 50-50 chance of 
beating the Russians. When so much is 
made of the prestige being risked and 
the slim chances of success, we are in- 
viting far greater losses of prestige if 
we fail than if we acted like a mature 
nation and admitted that we erred in 
setting the goal in the first place. I 
agree with the space scientist who was 
quoted as saying: 

This winning stuff, this getting there first, 
has lost its edge. The grandstands are 
emptying. Now the time has come to ask 
who did the most sophisticated thing. Not 


who went to Africa first, but who picked up 
the diamonds. 


The policies of our Nation will have a 
far greater impact on the world if we 
sustain our space program on a more 
reasonable scale and divert some of the 
talent and money involved to solving 
some of the problems here on earth. 
The world is far more likely to be im- 
pressed by the way in which we use our 
resources to create a better world than 
by spectacular, but fleeting, achieve- 
ments in space. No nation succumbed 
to Soviet influence as a result of the 
launching of sputnik and subsequent 
Russian space exploits. 

It has been said repeatedly that the 
lunar program will cost more if it is 
stretched out. Here we enter into a no 
man’s land of statistics. The principal 
point Senators should bear in mind is 
that the space program will continue 
long after we have placed a man on the 
moon. Our billions of expenditures for 
the vast facilities required for the lunar 
landing will not be abandoned the mo- 
ment we have accomplished this goal. 
To say that the overhead costs will in- 
crease if we delay the lunar program has 
no validity when we think of our space 
programs as a continuing governmental 
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activity. It has been said on occasion 
that our basic objective is to build the 
technical competence to reach the moon 
and do other work in space—not to beat 
the Russians there. If this is the case, 
we obviously want a continuing compe- 
tence—not a one-shot proposition. 

Space officials have assured us on oc- 
casion that only $2 billion of the $20 
billion for the lunar program are pecu- 
liar to the lunar landing mission—the 
other $18 billion would be spent on space 
exploration regardless of the moon goal. 
Under the circumstances, I find it hard 
to believe that the manned lunar pro- 
gram will increase $1 billion in cost for 
each year the landing is delayed. This 
is a 50-percent increase—according to 
the NASA argument—for only a l-year 
delay. 

We are not engaged in a fly-by-night 
space program and any estimate of in- 
creased costs for delays in the lunar shot 
must rest on the assumption that a 
manned lunar landing is the end of 
America’s space effort. As a matter of 
fact, $26 million is authorized in this bill 
to use in deciding what to do after the 
moon landing. Dr. Welsh said recently 
that he expected space expenditures to 
increase over the years, rather than be 
cut back or remain static. I point out 
also, of perhaps more significance, that 
so many areas have a vital interest in 
space industries that Congress would 
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have great difficulty in seriously curtail- 
ing the space effort. 

In closing, I wish to stress that I am 
not opposed to the lunar landing pro- 
gram. My purpose was to try to con- 
vince Senators that the pace of the pro- 
gram should be reexamined in relation 
to long-neglected domestic needs. We 
must approach this question from a 
standpoint of our basic public philosophy. 
Is it more important for us to make a 
more adequate attack on some of the 
grave deficiencies of our society or put 
a man on the moon by 1970? I have 
heard nothing which indicates that the 
Nation's security or the welfare of any 
of our citizens would suffer as a result 
of reducing the funds for the Apollo pro- 
gram by $267 million. A persuasive case 
can be made that the prospects for pas- 
sage of programs to improve the habit- 
ability of this planet may very well be 
improved if we abandon the forced pace 
of this 1970 goal and pursue the pro- 
gram in a more orderly manner. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several articles and tables 
in connection with this statement be 
printed in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and tables were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Budget requests and appropriations for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
fiscal years 1959-65 


Budget requests 


Fiscal year 


5, 712, 000, 000 
141, 000, 000 


Appropriations ! 


Date Public law Amount 


Aug. 28, 1958 85-844 2 $101, 100, 000 
Aug. 27, 1958 85-766 80, 000, 000 
May 20, 1959 „186. 300 


184, 286, 300 
154, 619, 532 


338. 905, 832 


500, 575, 000 
23, 000, 000 


523, 575, 000 
915, 000, 000 


49, 000, 000 


1, 825, 250, 000 
3, 674, 115, 000 


5, 100, 000, 000 


1 This table shows the amounts which Congress Ns RM ge to the National Aeronautics and 8 


tion. In several instances these figures do not agree 
authority. 


3 This money was requested for and appropriated to the National Advis 


Administra- 


pace 
th the Bureau of the Budget’s figures showing new obligational 


Committee for Aeronautics, the agency 


which was absorbed into the National Aeronautics and Space Administration on Oct. 1, 1958. 
# $45,000,000 of this request was proposed on this date for later transmission. 
4 This is the date on which the request was proposed in the Federal budget for later transmission. 
s Amendment increasing the budget request to $915,000,000. 


Sources: Budgets of the U.S. Government for the fiscal yearsending June a reape 30,1964, CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD, vol. 104, pt. 14, p. 17769. New York Times, Mar. 29, 1901, p. 12; 
House of Representatives and Senate. Committees on Appropriations. ee ee 
8. Congress. Senate. Committee on Aeronaut 


statements, various years. U. 
authorization for fiscal year 1961, repor' 


lst SESS., S. Rept. 82) p. 29. U.S. statutes at large, 1 


ay 26, 1961, P: 13. U.S. Congress, 
udget estimates, etc., 
cal and Space Sciences, NASA 


t* on H.R. 10809, Apr. 29, 1960 (86th Cong., 2d sess., S. Rept. 1300) p. 4. 
NASA supplemental authorization for fiscal year 1959, report * * * on S. 1096, Mar. 5, 1959 (Seth Cong., 


Prepared by Catherine S. Corry, analyst in astronautics and transportation, Economics Division, Legislative 


Reference Service, Library of Congress, June 1, 1964 
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[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C. 
Mar. 4, 1964 
CALIFORNIA FIRMS Ger 50 PERCENT OF SPACE 
BUSINESS 

California got 50.4 percent of the space 
agency’s $3.2 billion procurement contracts 
last year, a recent Government report says. 

The next closest States were Missouri, with 
9 percent, and Louisiana, with 8.5 percent. 
No other State got as much as 5 percent of 
the Nation’s spending for space exploration, 

“I feel that these contracts follow com- 
petence in the respective fields,” Representa- 
tive GEORGE P. MILLER, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, said today in an interview. “I'm 
not going to discriminate against compe- 
tence by saying this should be spread 
around.” 

HEADS COMMITTEE 


Mr. MLER is chairman of the House As- 
tronautics Committee, which handles the 
money authorizations for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, now run- 
ning higher than $5 billion a year. 

The NASA report on procurement during 
fiscal 1963 has attracted little notice. Filled 
with tables and graphs. it is a careful compi- 
lation of NASA’s procurement practices from 
several different standpoints. 

Missouri rates high in the distribution 
of NASA treasure because St. Louis is the 
home of McDonnell Aircraft, which made 
the Mercury capsules and now is engaged on 
the Gemini two-man spacecraft. 


LOUISIANA MOVES UP 


Louisiana has moved up because of the 
huge Michoud plant not far from New Or- 
leans, where the massive rockets of the fu- 
ture will be fabricated. 

Somewhat surprisingly, in view of its tre- 
mendous electronics industry complex near 
Boston, Massachusetts accounted for only 2 
percent of the NASA contracts. 

However, a House committee recently gave 
approval for a new $50 million NASA elec- 
tronics research center to be located near 
Boston. But funds have not yet been ap- 
propriated. 

The report said 49 States had contracts 
of $25,000 or more in fiscal 1963, and 31 
States had more than $1 million. Eight 
States received awards of more than $50 
million, 

NASA said subcontracting by the prime 
contractors spread the geographic distribu- 
tion more. 


U.S. NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE AD- 
MINISTRATION, ANNUAL PROCUREMENT RE- 
PORT, FISCAL YEAR 1963 
IX. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF NASA 

PROCUREMENTS 
A. Prime contract awards 
1. Fiscal year 1963: Forty-nine States par- 
ticipated in NASA’s direct awards of $25,000 
and over in fiscal year 1963. Of the 49 States, 

31 States received awards of more than $1 

million, Eight States received awards of 


more than $50 million. 

The 10 States receiving the largest share 
are listed below. The large proportion placed 
in California reflects the heavy concentration 
in that State of firms in the aerospace and 
electronic industries. 


Amount |Percent 
(millions) | of total 


Tonne — $2, 181 
Californie. Soci ooa anaa A se 1,009 50 
197 


‘Texas. 2 
Maryland 47 
Massachusetts 


SCNHOW Pawnee 


— 
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Of the 49 States that received direct 
awards of $25,000 and over, 45 partici- 
pated in awards to business firms, 46 in 
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in awards to other nonprofit research insti- 
tutions. 
The categorization of NASA procurements 
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items are to be produced or supplied from 
stock; where the services will be performed; 
or with respect to construction contracts, 


awards to educational institutions and 20 by State is based on the location where the the construction site. 


U.S. geographical distribution of NASA procurement direct awards of $25,000 and over, fiscal year 1963 


[Thousands of dollars] 
Total Educational 
institutions 
State 
Amount Percent 
of total 
TORO IORA A new reward S A EN AE eit $2, 181, 405 100.0 
97, 068 4.4 
2, 057 1 
6, 291 3 
322 2 
1, 098, 486 50.4 
7.094 .3 
pos 0 4 
92. 303 42 
1 0 
— 1,791 a 
14, 837 7 1 
2. 921 1 0 
2.548 al 1 
898 8 8 
82 0 1 
185, 263 8.5 5 
192 ® 2 
ea 47, 185 2.2 45,167 2.2 2.018 2.5 
43, 463 2.0 22, 320 11 17, 893 22.4 
. EPES 9, 088 4 3.710 2 5,072 6.4 
8, 583 4 5, 760 3 2. 670 3.4 
86 ® 45 o 
197, 104 9.0 195, 372 9.4 901 11 
e 70 al 
484 ¢ 443 ( 41 a 
585 0 425 160 -2 
3 55, 889 2.6 53, 014 2.5 2, 875 3.6 
2, 916 wk 906 ® 1, 766 2.2 
see 97, 471 4.5 88, 490 4.2 6, 361 8.0 
1, 000 8) 416 0 526 A 
32, 268 1.5 30, 330 1.5 1, 160 1.5 
1, 087 1 371 0 716 9 
575 ® 426 ¢ 149 2 
30, 489 1.4 27, 812 1.3 380 3.0 
356 235 ©) 71 1 
I Eee eo 76 1 
Le eee 407 5 
2,301 1 1. 804 1 497 -6 
54, 772 2.5 51, 344 2.5 2, 620 3.3 
534 8 336 8 198 2 
128 (Q 79 49 1 
— 23, 961 1.1 23, 325 1.1 8 
5 2, 516 1 2, 339 1 177 2 
3 538 ® 395 ® 143 +2 
foe tee 12, 683 -6 11, 363 .5 1,320 1.7 
TNN RIA 38 ® 38 ® „„ esses ened OE 
979 —f— Columbia 27, 141 1.2 24, 204 1.2 1.048 1.3 
xcludes awards placed with or through other Government agencies, awards out- Less than 0.05 percent. 


side thet United States, and actions on the JPL contract. 


B. Subcontract awards 

The data shown are based on awards to 
prime contractors only. Consequently, the 
widespread geographical distribution of work 
to subcontractors is not reflected. 

In August 1962, NASA instituted a sub- 
contracting reporting program the primary 
purpose of which is to obtain further infor- 
mation on the geographical distribution of 
NASA’s procurement dollars. Under this 
program 12 of NASA's major prime contrac- 
tors report first-tier subcontracts in excess 
of $10,000 on each of their prime contracts in 
excess of $500,000. Each of the first-tier sub- 
contractors awarded an NASA subcontract in 
excess of $50,000, reports second-tier sub- 
contracts in excess of $10,000. The report- 
ing is accomplished by the contractors sub- 
mitting a postcard form to NASA at the time 
of the subcontract award. 


As of June 30, 1963, the reported sub- 
contracts had totaled $682 million and had 
effected a significant redistribution of NASA’s 
prime contract dollars. The subcontract 
dollars represented 4,387 actions of $10,000 
or more placed with 1,284 different subcon- 
tractors by the 12 prime contractors, 

The chart shows the geographical distribu- 
tion of the subcontracting. Column (b) 
shows the $682 million of subcontract dollars 
distributed among the States in which the 
applicable prime contracts are being per- 
formed. Column (d) shows where the dol- 
lars were distributed through first- and 
second-tier subcontracting. 

Analysis of the data shows that the sub- 
con had also effected a significant 
geographical redistribution of the prime con- 
tract dollars. The subcontracts originated 
in 8 States. They are being performed in 
40 States. As will be noted from the fol- 
lowing table, more than one-third (37 per- 


cent) of the dollars was awarded to States 
other than the originating eight. Twenty- 
four percent was awarded outside the origi- 
nating State to one or more of the other 
originating States. Thus a total of 61 per- 
cent of the subcontract dollars had crossed 
State lines. 
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Geographical distribution of NASA Ist- and 2d-tier subcontracts awarded by 12 of NASA’s major prime contractors and their 1st-tier 
subcontractors, Jan. 1, 1962, to June 30, 1963 ! 


Distribution based on | Distribution after Ist- Distribution based on B alter Ist- 


cipal place of and 2d-tier subcon- principal place and 2d-tier subcon- 
formance of prime tracting State total — 7 tracting State total 
Stato contracts State contracts 
Amount? | Percent | Amount Amount? | Percent 
of total of total 
(a) (b) (o) (d) (d) (e) 
$1, 859, 076 0.3 $888, 346 0.1 $117, 854 (9 
PAVAO Rs I, 10, 670, 794 1.6 10, 029, 794 1.5 
— Ey ate ea 171, 558 (Q) „325 (9 
417, 383, 676 61.2 | 305,014, 972 44.7 72, 179, 129 10.6 
. 4, 526, 835 ays 575, 680 1 
73, 043 26, 175, 900 3.8 10, 188, 022 1.5 
Flori: 5, 018, 909 37, 286, 028 6.5 1, 470, 688 2 
174, 593 ® 641, 472 Fi 
Illinois 9, 367, 643 1.4 47, 437, 736 7.0 
Indiana_ 1, 78, 852 3 „ 1 
Iowa 18, 335, 666 2.7 11, 328 (4) 
BICI SE, EEE aS 642, 439 1 559, 474 1 
6, 429. 028 9 4, 390, -6 
STRAIN RAAB OES Oh eet TROIS SST [ESS ESA Tt 156, 018 (9 1, 124, 455 2 
CC 21, 677, 456 3.2 66, 214 3 
32. 593, 623 4.8 224, 170 4 
8, 232, 572 1.2 369, Ki 
Minana ean | oe 207.816 3 
— j 2, 931, 719 4 — et | 
NG T adie ra Fie eee : —A—A[I„ 1, 203, 426 2 682, 258, 770 100. 0 


3 This column shows the net distribution of the 1st- and 2d-tier subcontracts accord- 
ip Sr to the 222 — of performance of the subcontracts. 


2 This co! a, shows t dalar vaine of the subcontracts tee distributed according to 


the principal place 


Sixteen States, other than the eight States 
awarded the prime contracts, had received 
subcontracts of $1 million or more, 
order of magnitude, were: 


These, in 


$47, 437, 736 
41, 429, 746 
32, 593, 623 
21, 677, 456 
18, 335, 666 
10, 670, 794 
10, 188, 022 
10, 029, 794 

9, 367, 643 
8, 232, 572 
4, 526, 845 
2, 071, 516 
1, 778, 852 


Of the 1,284 different subcontractors, 926 or 
72 percent are small business firms. They 
were awarded $105 million or 15.4 percent of 
the reported subcontract dollars. These data 
do not, however, provide a complete picture 
of the participation of small business firms 
in the subcontracting (the reports from the 
small business subcontracting program in- 
dicate that about 40 percent of subcontracts 
are awarded to small business). The differ- 
ence in the data obtained from the two re- 
porting systems is probably due to the fact 
that the data reported by the 12 firms shown 
include only first- and second-tier subcon- 
tracts of $10,000 or more, and with respect to 
second-tier subcontracts, only those awarded 
during the last 10 months of the 18 months 
period covered by the data. It is in the lower 
value and lower tier subcontracts that small 
business participates to the greatest extent. 
For example, 53 percent of the second-tier 
subcontract dollars went to small business. 
The impact of second-tier subcontracting will 
become more evident as the reporting system 
covers a longer period of time. 

The $682 million of reported subcontracts 
represents approximately 30 percent of the 
total awards by NASA on the applicable prime 
contracts. This is probably considerably less 
than the total subcontracting on these prime 


of performance of the applicable prime contracts, 


contracts since subcontracting on some was 
virtually complete at the inception of the 
subcontracting reporting program, and on 
some new contracts, subcontracting had just 
begun. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Feb. 7, 1964] 
Moon PROJECT INVOLVES UP To 300,000 Joss 
(By William Hines) 

The United States will have 300,000 persons 
at work on the moon program when Project 
Apollo reaches its peak next year, Congress 
was told today. 

Of these, more than 45,000 will be pro- 
fessionals with scientific and engineering 
degrees. 

The report was made to the House Space 
Committee by Dr. George Mueller, head of 
the moon program in the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

Dr. Mueller was testifying on the agency’s 
$3,012 million manned space flight request 
for fiscal 1965. 

The moon effort has grown, Dr. Mueller 
said, until today “between 200,000 and 250,- 
000 persons are working on it. About 15,000 
of these are NASA employees and the re- 
mainder are workers in industry. The num- 
ber will increase over the next year and a 
half and will peak at the end of fiscal 1965.” 

TARGET DATE STILL 1969 


NASA is past the high point of expendi- 
tures for facilities, such as the moon port 
at Cape Kennedy, Fla., and the Pearl River 
rocket testing area in Mississippi, Dr. Mueller 
told the committee, 

The physical plant for Project Apollo at 
NASA is worth about 82 billion, with “a 
comparable amount” of money in facilities 
used by industry. 

This is “a year of transition from design 
to hardware,” Dr. Mueller said. He added 
that the present pace of the moon program 
is still pointed toward a manned moon land- 
ing before the end of 1969. 

On Tuesday, NASA Administrator James 
E. Webb indicated the landing date had 
slipped into 1970, but yesterday Dr. Robert 
General Manager of the agency, 


. Seamans, 


insisted that 1969 was still the hoped-for 
date. 
COST STUDY CITED 


A study made in his office, Dr. Mueller 
said, shows that a “stretchout of the present 
Apollo program from late 1969 to 1972 would 
cost about $3 billion without adding any- 
thing to the program.” Apollo currently 
embraces 15 flight vehicles based on the 
Saturn V superbooster and is currently esti- 
mated to cost $20 billion. 

Dr. Mueller's space flight office is budgeted 
to receive about 70 percent of the $4,382 mil- 
lion allocated for NASA research and develop- 
ment in fiscal 1965. The agency’s total 
budget, including construction and operating 
costs, is $5,304 million. 

Appearing before the committee with Dr. 
Mueller were Dr. Homer E. Newell, head of 
NASA's Office of Space Sciences and Applica- 
tions, and Dr. Raymond Bisplinghoff, head 
of the Office of Advanced Research and 
Technology. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 22, 
1964] 

CALIFORNIA Firm Hopes To HAUL Moon 
ROCKET In HUGE BRITISH PLANE—FLIGHTS 
From PLANTS To LAUNCH PAD WOULD SAVE 
WEEKS Over SEA TRIP, MIGHT Avorp RISKS 

(By Robert E. Dallos) 

Lonpon.—When the upper two stages of 
America’s giant Saturn moon rocket first be- 
come airborne, they may be inside a vintage 
British airplane that’s had its own troubles 
getting off the ground. 

A Van Nuys, Calif., firm, Aero Spacelines, 
Inc., proposes to convert three 12-year-old 
British flying boats into what it claims would 
be the biggest cargo carriers aloft. If the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) approves the plan, the company 
would fiy the huge upper two stages of the 
Saturn V rocket from California to Hunts- 
ville, Ala., where they would be assembled 
for tests with the first stage, built in Mis- 
sissippi. Afterward, the upper stages would 
be flown to Cape Kennedy while the even 
larger first stage would go by barge. 
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No plane now flying is big enough to carry 
the upper sections of the Saturn V, the rocket 
being developed to power the first manned 
U.S. moonship, Project Apollo. The upper 
stages are being built by North American 
Aviation, Inc., and Douglas Aircraft Co. 
They're too big to clear railroad tunnels, 
bridges, and adjoining tracks so, unless some 
means is found to fly them, the upper stages 
will have to be transported by sea via the 
Panama Canal. 

Two of the British flying boats have never 
flown and the third has a mere 100 hours of 
test time in the air. Dubbed the Princess 
Flying Boats, the planes cost the British Gov- 
ernment about $30 million in 1952. But they 
proved too costly and underpowered for 
either civilian or military use and they were 
put in mothballs. 

NEW LEASE ON LIFE 

Their new lease on life came recently when 
Cargo Sales, Ltd., a firm registered in the 
Bahamas, bought them from the British Gov- 
ernment. Cargo Sales, in turn, granted op- 
tions on the planes to Aero Spacelines. 
Terms weren't disclosed but conversion costs 
alone may total $3 million per plane. 

To avoid the power problems of the craft, 
Aero Spacelines plans to replace the present 
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The biggest U.S. transport now, Boeing’s jet 
cargoliner, lifts an 80,000-pound payload. 
The proposed rocket transport would lift 
200,000 pounds and its gross weight would be 
450,000 pounds, or one-third more than the 
Boeing jet. The pilot would sit nearly 60 
feet off the ground, or as high as a 6-story 
building. 

Aero Spacelines claims its big airplane, 
cruising at 350 miles an hour, could deliver 
the rocket sections in 8 hours or so, com- 
pared to 4 or 5 weeks by boat, and at the 
same cost. “We figure we could save 300 
days’ time transporting hardware in the 
Apollo program alone,” claims J. H. Over- 
holser, chairman. He adds that air ship- 
ment would eliminate potential damage 
from such sea hazards as salt spray, hu- 
midity, violent pitching, and the like. And 
if a section has to be returned to the fac- 
tory for reworking, it can be done by air in 
a single day. 

NASA WILL GET PROPOSAL 


Preliminary engineering studies and wind 
tunnel tests have been completed on the 
proposed converted airplane. The results, 
according to the company, are “more than 
satisfactory.” Engineering evaluation is 
continuing and a proposal is being drafted 
to submit to NASA. The space agency, of 


10 conventional propeller engines with 8 jets. course, can’t commit itself on the idea until 


To accommodate the rocket sections, it 
would install a much broader fuselage on 
the existing airframe, extending it to a 40- 
foot diameter. The plane also would be con- 
verted to a land-based craft. The conver- 
sion might take 20 months, enabling the 
planes to be ready well before the moon shot, 
hopefully set for before 1970. 

The finished plane, resembling a winged 
whale, would dwarf most present aircraft. 


a proposal is submitted. 

NASA already pays Aero Spacelines about 
$100,000 monthly to fiy smaller Saturn 
rocket components to Cape Kennedy. For 
this job, the company uses specially enlarged 
versions of the Boeing Stratocruiser, a pro- 
peller-driven plane. Its swollen fuselage has 
earned it the nickname, “Pregnant Guppy.” 
It’s 20 feet in diameter, or about half the 
size of the proposed Princess rocket carrier. 
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[From Senate committee hearings] 
NASA AUTHORIZATIONS For FISCAL Year 1965 
NASA obligations under grants and con- 
tracts to a total of 139 American colleges and 


universities during fiscal year 1963 were as 
follows: 


A nee 1 $37, 645, 413 
All others (total 1197 22 36, 003, 144 


73, 638, 557 


Does not include $14,189,669 to MIT 
for development of the Apollo guidance 
system. 


Total (139 schools) 


The “Big 20” American colleges and uni- 
versities have been identified from 100 listed 
on page 50 of the report “The Federal Goy- 
ernment and Education,” presented by Mrs. 
GREEN of Oregon, House Document 159, 88th 
Congress, 1st session, as those 20 institutions 
receiving the largest Federal expenditures for 
research in fiscal year 1962. The amount of 
money that these 20 institutions received in 
NASA grant and contract awards during 
fiscal year 1963 is shown in table 1. Table 
2 lists, in alphabetical order, the other 119 
institutions receiving grant and contract 
awards from NASA for fiscal year 1963. The 
last column in each table shows the rank 
order, from 1 to 139, of each institution based 
on the amount of the NASA award. These 
two tables show that while much of NASA's 
support is going to the larger schools, that 
a substantial amount is also going to the 
smaller schools and, in fact, that NASA is 
trying to encourage participation in the space 
program wherever competence and interest 
can be found. 


TABLE 1.—NASA grant and contract awards to the “Big 20” American colleges and universities for fiscal year 1963 


“Big 20” in rank order from p. 50, H. Doc. 159, 88th 
Cong., Ist sess. 


5 of California (total comple) CO vegeta aa Ply 


‘assachusetts Institute of Techno 


ogy— 
sColumbla Universi 


ty... 


Rank Rank 
Amount of order “Big 20” in rank order from p. 50, H. Doc. 159, 88th Amount of order 
AS. of 139 Cong., Ist sess. NASA of 139 
award NASA award NASA 
awards awards 
5 87, 811, 377 26 
3, 008, 2⁴ 
1, 397, 075 41 
5, 080, 775 66 
1, 045, 674 47 
594, 233 35 
71 55 4 
2, 618, 986 59 
618, 425 — — — 
1, 319, 725 16 ß 37,635,413 


Indicates the 19 schools out of 20, referred to by Mr. Webb on p. 287, that received training grants in fiscal year 1964. 


TABLE 2.—Alphabetical list of 119 other American colleges and universities receiving NASA grant and contract awards during fiscal year 


1963 
Rank 
order Amount of er 
of 139 NASA of 139 
NASA award ASA 
awards awards 
15 || *University of Colorado $1, 086, 162 20 
139 || *Connecticut 133, 290 84 
18 90, 000 92 
116 147, 300 77 
87 311, 301 48 
17 53, 292 104 
65 212, 243 61 
120 Farmington State Teachers College. 40, 000 lll 
30 || S#lorida State... - 5. ei ces sen 745, 233 23 
45 Sant At of Florida.. 366, 40 
Ve ge to ee ae 109, 89 
88 Fort Kent State Teachers College. 10,010 131 
115 Georgetown... ......... 265, 014 54 
39 || *George Washington 505, 240 32 
11 Georgi Institute of Techn 488, 473 34 
60 Gorham State Teachers College... 42,750 109 
28 Hampton Institute 16, 062 127 
49 Haverford College 11,184 130 
82 University of Hawaii.. 118, 440 86 
, 824 126 Hebron jee — 4, 000 137 
98 Hollins College 24, 035 124 
64 Foun ie oe of Houston SI EINEAN FU POET 232, 084 56 
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TABLE 2. Alphabetical list of 119 other American colleges and universities receiving NASA grant and contract awards during fiscal year 
1963—Continued 
Rank 
Amount of order 
AS. of 139 
award ASA 
awards 
Illinois Institute of Technology $227, 239 BF) SPs Oni Grete ̃ exe nnna<niminebentiten $353, 200 
Dr A 293, 100 51 || Rensselaer 2, 581. 030 
*State University of Iowa. 1, 485, 677 13 70, 800 
University of Kansas City. 41, 087 110 [Rice 842, 000 
* sas State 246, 085 55 631, 467 
*University of Kansas 429, 950 37 50, 181 
*Kent State 25, 500 121 27, 423 
Kentucky... 81, 445 95 || *Southern California........... 536, 470 
“Hint i sine Sins. 1% g iat 
each State A 
97 Stats 131, 500 85 || *St. Louis University 140, 400 
Maine 61, 250 102 820, 786 
M: 9 — —.— 1, 700, 187 12 63, 002 
University of Miami.. 91, 897 91 217, 425 
ai mae) i 1 5 
Mississippi State. ¥ 
University of South Mississippi. 9, 714 133 44, 351 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy--. 3 76, 400 1 97 38, 000 
issouri. 152, 900 75 88, 786 
70, 000 100 176, 400 
2,750 138 279, 375 
51, 076 105 || *University of Utah. 153, 340 
79, 639 96 || * State. 56, 000 
2, 345, 460 8 || *Vanderbilt 287, 475 
207,832 62 48, 700 
— — 182, 000 67 177, 000 
*University of North Carolina... 155, 620 73 358, 305 
“Northeastern University -...... 89, 106 93 || Washington State Teachers College (Maine) 25, 000 
Northeast Louisiana State 12, 374 129 || *Washington University at St. Louis. 490, 800 
„Northwestern 293, 416 50 — 27. 875 
*Notre Dame 174, 370 71 141, 600 
Ohio University. 10, 000 132 35, 000 
Jahoma Ci 141, 450 81 irgin 143, 100 
*Oklahoma State. 416, 849 38 || William and Mary... 25, 000 
*University of Oklahoma.. 177, 000 OB) aT cso cc aoe 7,000 
Oregon State 149. 400 Ky | Daag BR oS SERRA CES LET ES tel 23, 125 
*Penn State.. 464, 485 36 
ee 22 2. 305, 000 9 Hotel) Sse ite TTT EEE A 36, 003, 144 |....--.... 
University of Puerto Ri 5,450 136 


*Indicates the 69 schools, referred to on pp. 287 and 322, that received training grants for fiscal year 1964. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 22, 1964] 
Cur or 1,000 WORKERS FOR APOLLO CoNTRAC- 
TOR ANNOUNCED BY NASA—AGENCY Says 
REDUCTIONS AT UNIT OF NORTH AMERICAN 
AVIATION Nor LINKED TO CURRENT BUDGET 

TALKS 

WASHINGTON.—The Federal space agency 
said the major contractor on Project Apollo— 
North American Aviation, Inc.’s Space and In- 
formation Systems Division, Downey, Calif — 
soon will reduce program personnel by about 
1,000. 

A spokesman for North American Aviation 
said the company plans to reduce the work 
force on its Apollo project, but “we don’t 
know yet how many people will be affected.” 
He said there is a total 31,000-man work 
force in the company’s Space and Informa- 
tion Systems division. 

“We are reaching a point in the Apollo 
program where we are passing a phase that 
naturally calls for reducing employment,” 
he added. 

A spokesman for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration said the cuts 
aren’t related to the current budget delib- 
erations in Congress, but are the result of 
continuing progress in the Apollo develop- 
ment program. 

The spokesman emphasized that the cuts 
in no way indicate a reduction in the pace of 
the project to land astronauts on the moon 
in this decade. Nor does it indicate any 
change in scheduling, he said. “We are 
merely trying to keep costs down as much as 
we can,” he added. 

North American’s Downey plant has a 
$934.4 million program, extending through 
June 30, 1965, to develop and produce 11 
reusable flight versions of the Apollo com- 
mand and service modules or compartments, 
15 boilerplate or dummy versions for testing, 
and 10 mockups or ground-based models. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, June 18, 
1964] 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION Is LayInG OFF 
2,500 From LUNAR PROGRAM 


Los ANGELES—North American Aviation, 
Inc., said its Space and Information Division, 
Downey, Calif., will have laid off about 2,500 
Project Apollo personnel by July 1 since 
May 21. The division is the major contractor 
on the Apollo lunar expedition program. 

An earlier estimate by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration put the re- 
duction at 1,000 due to completion of certain 
phases of the project. A North American 
spokesman said the increased number result- 
ed from continuing studies of changes in the 
program by NASA and the company. He 
added that the cuts don’t signal any change 
in the program's schedule for putting a man 
on the moon by 1970. 

The company said all types of personnel 
are affected. After July 1, the division will 
have about 30,000 employees, “and it will 
level off at this figure for the rest of the 
year,” a spokesman said. 

North American said that of the employees 
to be laid off, about 1,000 are engineering 
and administrative personnel, 350 are tech- 
nicians and statisticians and about 1,150 are 
support personnel such as janitors, clerks 
and secretaries. A spokesman said personnel 
Officials were trying to place employees in 
jobs elsewhere, but he couldn’t estimate at 
this time how many would be relocated. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
when one reads the report of the com- 
mittee and observes the vast amount of 
money proposed to be spent for various 
programs, it is almost incomprehensible. 

The amount is so vast and the termi- 
nology, even, is so new that most Sena- 


tors are naturally reluctant to challenge 
the program as submitted to the Senate. 

We see on page 4 of the report that 
for the Gemini program $308,400,000 is 
proposed and that for the Apollo pro- 
gram $2,677,500,000 is proposed—a total 
of close to $3 billion. That is as much 
as was appropriated last year for the en- 
tire foreign aid program, including mili- 
tary assistance—in other words, one of 
the major aspects of our effort to keep 
peace in the world. 

The space program is one which prom- 
ises no significant and immediate bene- 
fit that I can see to the solving of prob- 
lems here on earth. Iam willing to con- 
cede that we should pursue a space pro- 
gram for scientific purposes, but what I 
am trying to emphasize, as I did last fall, 
is that a crash program for putting a 
man on the moon by 1970 is not justified. 

There came to my desk recently a book 
entitled “The Moon-Doggle,” written by 
Prof. Amitai Etzioni, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. I have not had an opportunity 
to read the entire book, but I ask unani- 
mous consent that the introduction, 
which consists of only six pages can be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the introduc- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

“THE Moon-DoGcLe”—INTRODUCTION 

The American people will never consent to 
live with a Red ocean. That was Washing- 
ton’s first reaction to the news that, on an 
otherwise uneventful Friday afternoon, a 
Soviet trawler lowered a bathysphere 45,000 
feet into the Atlantic Ocean, 7,000 feet deeper 
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than an American had ever descended. 
Khrushchev proudly announced the new 
“victory of the science and technology of the 
Soviet people,” predicting that the Russian 
divers would penetrate as much as 50,000 feet 
into the unexplored reaches of the ocean by 
1970. 

While Washington maintained, on the sur- 
face, a calm attitude, actually both the Pen- 
tagon and the Congress were in an uproar. 
The Navy immediately pointed out that who- 
ever controls the bottom of the ocean will be 
the victor in any submarine warfare; ability 
to reach a greater depth, said the Navy, was 
equivalent to flying higher in an air battle. 
The military editor of the Tribune suggested 
that control of the deep seas would allow the 
Russians to launch a sneak attack on the 
United States. The Senate Committee on 
Un-Prestigious Activities launched around- 
the-clock hearings on the U.S. submerged ef- 
forts and the implications of the new Soviet 
breakthrough for the U.S. image abroad. 
Several scientists testified to the urgent need 
to train more American divers and oceanog- 
raphers and to increase, in general, Federal 
aid to basic research. The introduction of 
diving classes in high schools was also pro- 
claimed vital to “our survival and freedom.” 

The Navy, whose share of the national de- 
fense budget had been declining as the Air 
Force’s share soared, floated several proposals 
that would allow the United States to catch 
up with, if not overtake, the Russians at the 
bottom of the ocean by 1970. The estimated 
cost was $20 billion. Several Senators were 
visited by representatives of the idle aircraft 
carrier industry, who pointed out that new 
carriers were needed to transport the divers 
and their equipment and that the construc- 
tion of these carriers would reduce unem- 
ployment in the Senators’ respective States. 
Finally, a White House statement declared 
that “We go into the ocean because whatever 
mankind undertakes, free men must fully 
share.“ and “in a very real sense, it will not 
be just one man going to the bottom of the 
ocean * * * it will be an entire nation. For 
all of us must work to put him there.” 

Not long after this statement was issued, 
intelligence reports indicated that the Rus- 
sians had built a gigantic earthmoving ma- 
chine working underground like a monster 
mole that swallowed the earth in front of it 
and deposited it behind, thus permitting 
large troop movements to be concealed from 
an opponent’s eye and fire. The Army, and 
its friends in Congress, hoped that now its 
chance at the budget had come. 

If all this seems quite believable, it is no 
wonder; it has happened. Not at the bottom 
of the ocean or underground—yet—but in 
outer space. 

By the end of the fifties, after years of 
slow motion, America almost came to a 
standstill. Domestic problems piled up. 
Economic growth was pitifully slow, unem- 
ployment annoyingly high and persistent; 
civil rights were promised but only token 
measures were achieved; and the richest na- 
tion in the world was operating a subsistence 
school system. On the foreign front, Ameri- 
can prestige was slipping, and the danger of 
nuclear war loomed larger. Increasingly 
friends wondered and foes hoped that Amer- 
ica had lost the ability to adapt itself to a 
changing world and to meet new challenges 
creatively. The election campaign of 1960 
highlighted the weaknesses, both internal 
and external, arising from the deadlock in 
which American society found itself. The 
Democrats’ central slogan was, Let’s get 
America moving again. 

Then came the New Frontier. At first 
Congress blocked most of the legislation ad- 
vocated by the new administration as essen- 
tial for progress at home. Abroad, the new 
administration antagonized both the left 
and and the right by the Bay of Pigs flasco; 
the left because of the invasion attempt, the 
right because of its failure. 
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At last, however, an answer was found, a 
way discovered to get the country moving 
again. We would race to the moon. The 
space sprint would propel America forward 
on all fronts: it would win prestige to com- 
pensate for Soviet space spectaculars; it 
would create work for the unemployed; it 
would spur the economy into a higher level 
of activity; and it would give new incentive 
and impetus to scientific investigation. 

But the space race, we will show, is not a 
propellent but a drag. Far from stimulating 
forward movement on any of these fronts, 
it further aggravates the problems both at 
home and abroad, and it is strengthening 
the forces that block America from moving 
ahead. 

The moon race proved to be a monumental 
misdecision. It is, therefore, of double 
interest: as a decision that in itself must 
be reversed; and as a source of more general 
insights into American society. Like an 
X-ray picture, the space race reveals the inner 
nature of our problems and the real reasons 
for our difficulties in handling them. It is 
a symptom of an illness that, unfortunately, 
runs much deeper. 

It is treated as such a symptom through- 
out this volume, but the magnitude of the 
misdecision itself should not be underesti- 
mated. The projected weekend visit of three 
Americans to the moon and their safe re- 
turn to earth is the most ambitious and 
costly single project ever undertaken by the 
United States in peacetime. The costs of 
manned flight to the moon are estimated to 
run at least as high as $20 billion. 

If past experience is any teacher, the 
actual cost will probably be even higher. 
Most space projects are not only far behind 
schedule, but already have cost much more 
than originally estimated—or at least re- 
ported to Congress and the public. For in- 
stance, the cost of the tracking range of 
Project Mercury was initially estimated as 
$27 million but it actually cost over $40 
million. The whole project was to cost $250 
million but will end up costing at least twice 
as much. Project Vanguard is first in the 
budget race, with a total cost of four times 
its original estimate. Dr. Warren Weaver, 
former president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, put 
the price tag on the manned flight to the 
moon (first visit) not at $20 billion, but 
$30 billion. 

Since most people cannot even imagine 
how much money this is, Dr. Weaver found 
it useful to illustrate the order of magni- 


The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration itself provided this figure and 
amended it only when, late in 1963, Con- 
gressmen who became critical of the space 
splash picked as a natural target the Moon 
project which uses two-thirds of the total 
space budget, leaving only one-third for all 
the many other space projects. Then NASA, 
which is guided by some of the most polit- 
ically astute, public-relations-minded people 
in the Federal Government, on Oct. 18, 1963, 
suddenly reduced the cost of the lunar 
visit, claiming that the actual landing on 
the Moon would require only between one 
and three billions. However, the remain- 
ing bills were not saved; they were needed 
anyhow. James E. Webb (NASA’s head) 
claimed that the money must be allotted 
to projects, such as $5 billion for the de- 
velopment of the rocket needed for this 
landing (which might also be used for 
others); $6 billion for unmanned investi- 
gation of the Moon; $7 billion for develop- 
ment of the Apollo spacecraft and the lunar 
excursion models, but not the actual land- 
ing. Since this accounting exercise for the 
benefit of Congress is of little interest, I will 
continue to base my calculations on the 
earlier figures provided by NASA itself. The 
lunar visit, as a whole and not just the 
landing, will cost at least $20 billion. 
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tude by listing what could be accomplished 
with the same money. According to Weaver, 
it could: (1) Give every teacher in the 
United States a 10-percent raise each year 
for 10 years; (2) endow 200 colleges with 
$10 million each; (3) finance the education 
of of 50,000 scientists through college and 
graduate school at $4,000 per year; (4) build 
10 new medical schools at $200 million each; 
(5) build and endow complete universities 
for the 53 countries added to the United 
Nations since its establishment; (6) create 
3 new Rockefeller Foundations worth $500 
million each. 

These figures cover only the manned flight 
to the moon. But it is hardly news that 
there is much more to the space race than 
the moon. Large investments have been 
made for orbiting various satellites, space 
balloons, and space stations. And, although 
the idea of planet hopping is somewhat less 
popular now than it was at the peak of the 
space rush, plans are still made and funds 
allotted to prepare for trips to Venus and 
Mars, originally slated for the early or mid- 
seventies, now expected by most experts in 
the 1980’s. If the moon race is continued, 
the loser might be under pressure to try to 
visit some other planet first. NASA is work- 
ing on intercelestial trips as much as 40 years 
in the future. In addition to this civilian 
expenditure, the Air Force has increased its 
space budget to $1.6 billion in 1964, not 
counting missiles, and is full of plans for 
space interceptors, space spies, space com- 
mand posts, and other space goodies. 

As space budgets grow like Jack’s bean- 
stalk, the more conservative estimates, only 
a few years old, are already inadequate. 
Seventeen and a half billion dollars, projected 
by economist Murray L. Weidenbaum as total 
NASA (i.e., civilian only) budget for the six- 
ties, seems now to leave little money for 
anything but a thinned-out Project Apollo. 
Estimates on space costs by industrial 
analyst D. C, Eaton, including military ex- 
penditures, amount to an enormously high 
$40 to $50 billion for this decade, while 
James Williams of United Research, Inc., 
predicts the incredible expenditure of $100 
to $150 billion for the same period. (For- 
tune similarly estimates the civilian and 
military space budget for the sixties as run- 
ning from $75 to $100 billion, not including 
$50 billion “extra” for missiles.) These fig- 
ures, it might be pointed out, run higher 
than the total sum required to bring all the 
underdeveloped countries in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America to an economic “takeoff” 
point—that is, one at which they could con- 
tinue to develop on their own. 

How, when, and why did we ever commit 
such a gigantic pile of resources to the pene- 
tration into space? Was it all a hasty re- 
sponse to a surprise Soviet challenge, when 
the Russians orbited the first satellite on 
October 4, 1957? 

As it happens, America’s immediate re- 
sponse to sputnik was far from shocked or 
hysterical. We had had a limited scientific 
program of space exploration prior to 1957, 
and President Eisenhower categorically re- 
fused to enlarge the program significantly. 
In the face of swelling public clamor for 
counterspectaculars, he somewhat increased 
the budget available for scientific explora- 
tions of space. Still the Congress, led by 
then Majority Leader Senator Lyndon John- 
son, was not satisfied. It threatened to take 
measures of its own to accelerate national 
space efforts. Finally Eisenhower agreed to 
submit a new plan, which led to the forma- 
tion of a National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency in February of 1958. Even so, by 
the time Eisenhower left the White House, 
the total civilian space budget (in fiscal 
year 1960) was a comparatively meager half 
& billion dollars. 

President Kennedy is usually depicted as 
the man who initiated the big space spurt 
in his desire to regain international prestige 
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lost under Eisenhower and to use the side 
benefits of the race to get America moving 
again. Actually, while President Kennedy 
did at times favor a space race, before it was 
initiated, while it took place, and shortly 
before his tragic death he aspired to put 
space to quite a different use. Instead of a 
domain to demonstrate national superiority, 
he sought to make space a zone of peaceful 
international cooperation; he hoped to save 
our resources by exploring the stars together 
with Russia and other nations. 

In his inaugural address he made his true 
space plans clear: “Let both sides seek to in- 
voke the wonders of science instead of its 
terror. Together let us explore the stars.” 
Again, in his first state of the Union mes- 
sage to Congress, he stated majestically: 
“I now invite all nations—including the So- 
viet Union—to join with us in developing 
a weather-predicting program, in a new com- 
munication-satellite program and in prep- 
arations for probing the distant planets * * * 
today this country is ahead in the science 
and technology of space, while the Soviet 
Union is ahead in the capacity to lift large 
vehicles into orbit. Both nations would 
help themselves as well as other nations by 
removing these endeavors from the bitter 
and wasteful competition of the cold war.““ 
Meeting with Nikita Khrushchev in Vienna 
in 1961, he proposed a joint American-Rus- 
sian space program. (Later, when Khru- 
shchev cabled congratulations on John 
Glenn's flight, the President in his acknowl- 
edgment again suggested Soviet-American 
cooperation in space, and followed through 
with specific proposals.) 

But before the slow international machin- 
ery could implement any of these ideas, the 
President faced the low point of his tragical- 
ly short career with the failure of the in- 
vasion of Cuba at the Bay of Pigs in April 
1961. Tensions with the U.S.S.R. mounted, 
and hopes of international cooperation, even 
in outer space, seemed dim. At the same 
time the Congress refused to approve most 
of the legislation advocated by the adminis- 
tration as essential for progress at home. 
Economists feared that the 1960-61 reces- 
sion would deepen unless Federal funds were 
pumped into the economy by some means 
that a conservatively oriented Congress 
would approve. A rapid survey of the field 
pointed to a space race. A hurried “study 
group,” utilizing few earlier reports, ex- 
amined the project and reported to the Pres- 
ident that it would work. 

Meg Greenfield reported from Washington 
to the Reporter: “The moon program was 
worked out over a hectic weekend in May 
of 1961 at the Pentagon following Alan 
Shepard’s successful suborbital flight. It 
was a political response to the Gagarin ven- 
ture and to the Cuban disaster, among other 
things. Reportedly, Secretary McNamara, 
James Webb, of NASA, and a few others met 
round the clock starting Friday evening and 
worked out the crash program that was pre- 
sented to the President for a decision the 
following Monday. ‘We have been told,’ as 
one of the participants puts it, ‘not to fool 
around.“ 

Never has a more important peacetime 
decision been based on less research and 
deliberation. On May 25, 1961, the Presi- 
dent proclaimed the landing of an American 
on the moon and his safe return to earth as 
a major national goal and the highest- 
ranking space project. 

But when President Kennedy realized 
shortly before his death that the space race 
was getting out of hand, soaking up more 
and more national resources and accentuat- 
ing rather than reducing international ten- 
sion, he sought to curb it once more by re- 
newing his initial proposal of a joint Ameri- 
can-Russian exploration. He declared in 
September 1963 in his last speech before the 
United Nations: “Why should man’s first 
flight to the moon be a matter of national 
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competition? Surely we should explore 
whether the scientists and astronauts of our 
two countries—indeed, of all the world—can- 
not work together in the conquest of space, 
sending someday in this decade to the moon 
not the representatives of a single nation, 
but of all our countries.” 

Meanwhile some large corporations, NASA, 
the Air Force, and some idea men had joined 
hands to demand even larger sacrifices for 
the race into space. The succession of Lyn- 
don Johnson to the Presidency in Novem- 
ber 1963 augured well for this coalition. 
Johnson had been a member of the original 
study group that advocated the space race, 
the chairman of the Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee of the Senate, and, as 
Vice President, head of the top space body 
where all the space programs of the Nation 
are coordinated, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council. Many of his closest aids 
were on the staff of NASA during the Ken- 
nedy period, including Edward C. Welsh, the 
executive secretary of the NASC; O. B. Lloyd, 
dr., director of public services and informa- 
tion for NASA; Cyrus R. Vane, former con- 
sulting counsel for NASA; and Edwin L. 
Weisl, special council in a Senate inquiry 
into missile and satellite programs. And 
in his first speech to a joint session of Con- 
gress President Johnson began his state- 
ment on policy aims by listing first “the 
dream of conquering the vastness of space.” 

It must be remembered that as a Senator, 
Johnson was representing Texas, which is 
greatly interested in space industry and re- 
search centers. As Vice President, he was 
entrusted with the care of the mushrooming 
national space garden. This does not mean 
that as President, entrusted with the wel- 
fare and progress of the whole Nation, he 
will feel himself spacebound. But whether 
and to what degree and at what moment 
President Johnson will call off the race into 
space that he earlier helped to launch still 
remains to be seen. 

The question must not be posed in terms 
of going into space or remaining grounded. 
This is the simpleminded approach to the 
problem favored by those who have placed 
their bets on the space race; it makes critics 
of the race appear as enemies of science and 
of progress. The question is not an either/or 
proposition, but one of pace—of haste and 
waste. It is my contention that the space 
program in general—especially the moon 
project and particularly the landing of a 
man there—has claimed an undue amount 
of attention and resources; that the race into 
space has some dangerous side effects that 
threaten the vitality of our science, under- 
mine our security, and retard rather than 
advance our economy. Above all, we will 
see, instead of helping America regain the 
capacity to chart its own course in the world, 
the gigantic investments made in charting 
the moon serve those who seek to preserve 
the America of yesterday as it is confronted 
with the problems of tomorrow. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senate to a 
statement by Professor Etzioni about the 
origin of the moon program. The first 
inclination of President Kennedy was to 
propose a joint program with the Rus- 
eae I quote a part of the introduc- 

on: 

Meeting with Nikita Khrushchev in Vienna 
in 1961, he proposed a joint American- 
Russian space program. (Later, when Khru- 
shchev cabled congratulations on John 
Glenn’s flight, the President in his acknowl- 
edgment again suggested Soviet-American 
cooperation in space, and followed through 
with specific proposals.) 


Unfortunately, subsequently to that 
meeting there occurred the Bay of Pigs 
expedition in 1961. It had considerable 
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effect upon our relations with the Rus- 
sians, not only in the field of space proj- 
ects, but in all other fields, as well. It 
precipitated a much different climate. 
The author wrote: 

Meg Greenfield reported from Washington 
to the Reporter: “The moon program was 
worked out over a hectic weekend in May of 
1961 at the Pentagon following Alan 
Shepard’s successful suborbital flight. It 
was a political response to the Gagarin yen- 
ture and to the Cuban disaster, among other 
things. Reportedly, Secretary McNamara, 
James Webb of NASA and a few others met 
round the clock starting Friday evening and 
worked out the crash program that was 
presented to the President for a decision the 
following Monday. ‘We have been told,’ as 
one of the participants puts it, ‘not to fool 
around. ” 


That was the origin of the moon pro- 
gram, according to Professor Etzioni. I 
am sure there was more to it than that, 
but what he wrote makes some sense. 
Because of the disaster of the Bay of Pigs 
and the success of sputnik, the United 
States was determined to do something 
spectacular to impress the world that 
the United States had not become a sec- 
ond-class country. 

I have much more confidence in the 
capability of the world to judge whether 
or not the United States is a second- 
class country. I do not believe that 
either of those events had any such 
actual effect upon the world’s thinking. 
I am not prepared to throw away $5 bil- 
lion to show that we are a great country. 
Everyone knows that we have made mis- 
takes, and this is one of them. But I do 
not wish to pay for it in any such fashion 
as this. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield on the 
Senator’s time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, on my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico on his time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
place any reliance on the authority he 
has cited? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do, because of 
the nature of the program and the justi- 
fication that has been given for it by the 
proponents. I read a moment ago a 
statement prepared for delivery today 
justifying this program on the ground 
that we must be first in space; that we 
must impress the world that we are first 
in space and that we are a great country. 
This point of view is consistent with 
many things that have been said on the 
floor of the Senate in the past by the pro- 
Ponents of the program. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it would be 
well if the Senator would check to learn 
whether the moon program was started 
in the Pentagon in 1961, after the Bay 
of Pigs disaster. He might learn that 
it did not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Istated the origin 
of it. This statement was by the re- 
porter who wrote the article. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have read some 
articles, too. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know of 
my own knowledge. I assert that this 
description of the way the program 
started is quite consistent with the pro- 
gram as it is presented. I spoke about 
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President Kennedy. Everyone knows 
that I have the greatest respect for 
President Kennedy. He was a very 
great man. I would in no way reflect 
upon him. I discussed this question with 
him before his unfortunate, tragic death. 
I do not wish to delay the Senate by go- 
ing into detail, but in summary his atti- 
tude was that the project as originally 
started would contribute to moving this 
country ahead, that it had strong sup- 
port, and that this would get money into 
the economy of the country and help get 
it to moving again, as he was anxious to 
do. Therefore, it had what they called 
a “fallout” effect, aside from its own 
merits. I do not believe that that is an 
inaccurate description of his attitude. 

In 1963, after things had calmed 
down 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. President Kennedy 
in his last speech before the United Na- 
tions stated: 

Why should man’s first flight to the moon 
be made a national competition? Surely we 
should explore whether scientists and astro- 
nauts of our two countries—indeed, of all 
the world—cannot work together in the con- 
quest of space, sending someday in this dec- 
ade to the moon not representatives of a 
single nation, but of all our countries. 


That being in his last speech before 
the United Nations, it shows that he came 
back to his original idea that this proj- 
ect should not be a kind of childish com- 
petition to see who was first in a spec- 
tacular race to the moon, but that he 
had recognized that this was the kind of 
project to be pursued on a multilateral 
basis—with the Russians, or anyone else 
who wished to cooperate in it. 

So I say that the arguments which 
have been advanced to justify this crash 
program are wholly without foundation. 

There is one sentence in the intro- 
duction: 

The question is not an either/or proposi- 
tion, but one of pace—of haste and waste. 


I believe that summarizes the argu- 
ment about as well as I can do it. 

Mr. President, there came to my atten- 
tion an article published in the Arkansas 
Gazette which I believe sums up this 
situation in a rather striking manner. 
This reported a speech in my State by 
Dr. John R. Emens, president of Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Dr. Emens said: 

Outer space is a great challenge to man, 
but the space between the ears is the great- 
er challenge. 


I believe that sums it up very well. 

Here we are, in some fantastic manner 
engaged in a program involving more 
than $5 billion in 1 year, and neglecting 
the education of our people. In other 
words, we are neglecting the improve- 
ment of the space, and even the investi- 
gation of the space, between the ears. 
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He says further: 

The challenge of inner space is under 
men’s hats. It is the most undeveloped 
territory in America today. 


I know of no better way to put it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, May 31, 1964] 
SPACE BETWEEN EARS NEEDS DEVELOPMENT, 
SPEAKER SAYS 

JoNEsBoRO—Outer space is a great chal- 
lenge to man but the space between his ears 
is the greater challenge, Dr. John R. Emens, 
president of Ball State Teachers College of 
Muncie, Ind., told the largest graduation 
class in Arkansas State College's history 
Saturday night. 

“The challenge of inner space is under 
men’s hats,” Dr. Emens said. “It is the most 
underdeveloped territory in America today.” 

He told the 467 graduates, “The next 25 
years will herald an era of scientific knowl- 
edge unequaled in all history, with no coun- 
try more than 24 hours away.” 

He said that it was a current misconcep- 
tion that everything in the world was chang- 
ing. This is confusing and does not develop 
a feeling of security among young people, 
he said, The changes in scientific areas must 
be recognized, he said, but “we must all face 
the fact that the major problems of life are 
constant.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon, who is willing to 
contribute to this debate, has had a great 
deal of experience in trying to get money 
for education as the best answer to help 
the situation. When did we ever get $5 
billion to enable the young people of this 
country to meet the challenges, even of 
the space age. 

There is much that must go unsaid 
under the limited time that we have to- 
day with regard to needs in other fields, 
particularly in the underdeveloped area 
of space between the ears. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that the Sen- 
ate will take a second look at this prob- 
lem, as I believe President Kennedy was 
doing before his untimely death. We got 
into this program under the impulse of 
the Bay of Pigs, and the orbiting of 
sputnik by the Russians. It was a highly 
emotional era, in which we were told that 
America was falling behind the Russians 
in the space race and that we must do 
something dramatic to reestablish our 
position in the world. Senators will re- 
member that our prestige in the world 
became an issue in the last campaign, 
and a great deal was made of it. All this 
I believe is nonsense compared to the 
actual state of the world. I do not, for 
one moment, believe that there is any- 
thing substantial to the argument the 
United States is behind the Russians 
either in this field or in any other field 
of any significance to the human race. 

I do not wish to downgrade the ac- 
complishments of the Russians in any 
field. They have done and they are do- 
ing a competent job in space, particu- 
larly in the field of rocketry. But this 
is not a justification of this type of pro- 
gram. It is erroneous and false to base 
the project of going to the moon with a 
man on any such consideration as our 
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prestige. Our prestige does not need sup- 
port of this nature. 

There is one other item I should like 
to mention before I take my seat. I in- 
vite attention to the argument that will 
be made about the cost of the delay. 
NASA finds itself, in my opinion, in an 
inconsistent position. It is now trying 
to downgrade the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for one-half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
one additional one-half minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I received a letter 
of February 14, 1964, in reply to my in- 
quiry as to the effect of cuts on the cost, 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1964. 
Hon, J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Administrator 
Webb has asked me to reply to the questions 
which you directed to him concerning fund- 
ing of NASA programs. Three of these ques- 
tions concerned the current projected date 
for a manned lunar landing and the effect on 
that date of the disallowance of our supple- 
mental budget request both (a) alone and 
(b) in conjunction with certain percentage 
reductions of our budget for fiscal year 1965, 

With congressional approval of requested 
funding, we expect to achieve a manned lunar 
landing in 1969. If we are fortunate enough 
to attain maximum success in preliminary 
portions of the schedule, the landing may be 
made before 1969. 

If the $141 million fiscal year 1964 supple- 
mental is not allowed but the 1965 budget 
request is approved, we estimate that the 
delay in accomplishing manned lunar land- 
ing will approximate 6 months. 

If the supplemental request of $141 million 
is denied and the fiscal year 1965 R. & D. 
budget request for the Apollo program of 
$2,677.5 million is cut by the following per- 
centages, assuming full funding in later 
years, the estimated delays are: (a) 10 per- 
cent, 1 year; (b) 25 percent, 144 years; (o) 
50 percent, 2% years. 

In addition, it is important to note that a 
stretchout of the landing date caused by in- 
sufficient funding in fiscal year 1965 will 
most assuredly increase the total cost of the 
lunar mission. Our studies show that the 
total cost would increase by approximately 
$1 billion for each year the landing is 
delayed. Thus, our estimates reflect that a 
1-year delay will cost about $1 billion; a 1%- 
year delay $1.5 billion; and a 24-year delay 
some $2.5 billion. 

In response to your fourth question con- 
cerning the percentage of NASA's contracts 
that are cost-plus-fixed-fee, I am enclosing 
a copy of the extension of remarks for the 
Recorp, Dr. Robert C. Seamans, Jr.'s testi- 
mony before the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, February 5, 1964. Dr. 
Seamans’ statement provides not only the 
answer to your question, but related figures 
that will be of interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD L, CALLAGHAN, 
Assistant Administrator jor Legislative 
Afairs. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to page 2 of this letter, 
which states that the study forces them 
to the conclusion that the cost of the 
lunar mission would increase by ap- 
proximately $1 billion for each year the 
landing is delayed. 

Yet in other arguments, it is said that 
the Apollo project of going to the moon 
is a small part of the overall project. 
They cannot have it both ways. They 
cannot minimize the cost of the Apollo 
project and at the same time say that a 
year’s delay will cost a billion dollars, 
because the statements are utterly in- 
consistent. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HOLLAND], a valuable member 


of our committee. 
Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I wish to make three points. 


First. I am a member of this commit- 
tee; and I do not recall that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arkansas, 
or anyone else, appeared before our com- 
mittee to make this point at the proper 
place and at the proper time when the 
committee was considering the matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I made a state- 
ment last fall on the floor of the Senate. 
I explained the facts, and offered an 
amendment, which 36 Members of the 
Senate voted for. So this should not 
come as any surprise to the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I realize that it does 
not, because we have known about the 
obsession of the Senator from Arkansas 
for a good long time. But we held long 
committee sessions and long committee 
meetings in an effort to get to the bot- 
tom of the problem. The Senator from 
Arkansas did not honor us by appearing, 
and neither did any other Senator who 
took the same position that he does. 

Second. The Senator mentions edu- 
cation. I wish him to know that hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been 
pumped into the educational system of 
this Nation because of the space effort. 
In my own State of Florida, in this last 
year, we voted, for the first time, an 
amendment to our constitution to permit 
the issuance of $75 millions in bonds for 
the purpose of constructing new build- 
ings at the institutions of learning. A 
large part of this amount will be spent in 
building a new higher institution of 
learning devoted to the same fields of 
science that are so greatly needed in the 
furtherance of this space program, lo- 
cated close enough so that the people re- 
siding in the Kennedy Space Center 
area—and there are many thousands 
working with the various contractors— 
can attend that institution. That is only 
a part of our effort, in our State alone. 
I am told by people from California that 
the amounts which they have pumped 
into their institutions as a result of the 
space effort will run into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

I am told by those from the Houston 
area that the same thing is true there. 
We were told about the same story when 
the question arose as to establishing the 
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Electronics Space Center at Boston. 
The same situation prevailed there. In 
addition, to the clear results in the edu- 
cation plants at the higher education 
level, much progress resulted at the 
junior college level, and at the high 
school level. The aggregate amount has 
been enormous because of the impetus of 
this particular program. 

Anyone who thinks that this program 
has not contributed to a vast extension 
of education in this country has not fol- 
lowed the matter closely. I do not care 
whether one has read a book, or made a 
speech on the floor of the Senate, or 
what he has done, he simply does not 
know the facts, if he thinks that this 
program has not contributed, and is not 
contributing vastly to the extension of 
education in our country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I have only 5 minutes. 
I regret that I cannot yield. But if I 
have any time left, I will yield at the end. 
This program is either good or bad. The 
Senator offers a proposal which is simi- 
lar to cutting off an inch of the cat's tail 
at a time so it will not hurt. Whether 
it is a good bill or a bad bill, a necessitous 
or nonnecessitous program, if the Sena- 
tor wants to come before our committee, 
or if he has a question to ask concern- 
ing the matter, he could ask it. That is 
how he would expect the matter to be 
handled before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I have heard the Senator 
speak frequently about people who have 
come forth on the Senate floor with pro- 
posals that have not been dealt with in 
the committee. 

Our committee has a difficult task. 
We are not scientists. But we are trying 
to get to the bottom of these problems 
as best we can. To propose to cut off 
a program without recognizing the great 
impetus to education which this very 
program has given, and the great im- 
petus which it has given to the prestige 
of this country throughout the world is 
not an appropriate way in which to ap- 
proach the problem. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. T yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 1 minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With regard to 
the education program, I recognize that 
the amount this year has been increased, 
I believe from $73 million to $146 mil- 
lion, and spread among nearly 140 
schools. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is re- 
ferring to the education program 
through NASA? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam talking about the 
education program throughout my own 
State of Florida and elsewhere which is 
a major program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The State of Flor- 
ida is a principal beneficiary of this bill. 
I appreciate the Senator’s interest in it. 
I would be interested in it, too, if that 
kind of money were being spent in Ar- 
kansas. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator’s ob- 
jection is that it has not been located in 
Arkansas, I realize that he has not un- 
derstood the matter up to this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If it were being 
spent there, it would be extremely difi- 
cult for me to oppose it. Not having any 
strong State interest involved, I can be 
objective about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I fully expect the 
Senator to seek this when I see how this 
money has been distributed through all 
the States and all the schools, and a little 
bit handed out as a goody for everybody 
here. I recognize the facts of life. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
have 30 seconds? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have defended and 
stood with the Senator from Arkansas on 
many issues—on his exchange program, 
and many other aspects of education; 
and I shall continue to do so. But I 
never expected the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas to be apparently as 
blind as he is to the fact that this par- 
ticular space effort is contributing more 
vastly as an impetus to education in our 
country than any other one effort that 
we have had in my lifetime. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico in yielding. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas suggested that the State of 
Florida was the chief beneficiary of this 
program. The Senator does not have the 
facts. The first State is the State of 
California. The State of Florida is 
about the fifth on the list behind Mis- 
souri, Louisiana, and New York. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does that include 
Cape Kennedy? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator from 
Arkansas would come to the hearings of 
the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences on this subject and ask 
these questions, those facts could be 
given to him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield on the Sen- 
ator’s time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think I 
said “the principal one.” It is one of the 
principal ones, receiving a very substan- 
tial amount adding up to several hundred 
millions of dollars. There is so much 
money in this program that it represents 
a vast amount for a number of States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield myself one- 
half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recog- 
nized for one-half minute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope the Senator 
from Arkansas will read the wording, 
He used the term, “the principal bene- 
ficiary.” I did not want the Senator to 
be in the position of using the wrong 
terminology. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The list is quite 
clear as to who gets the money. I put 
it in the Recorp. I was not trying to 
make any particular point. It is a mat- 
ter of public record as to who the bene- 
ficiaries are. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
5 minutes, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I asked 
to have this matter brought back pri- 
marily for a rollcall vote. It was han- 
dled through a parliamentary procedure 
day before yesterday that did not per- 
mit many of us to know it was coming 
up. As I said yesterday I criticize no 
one for the way it was handled. How- 
ever, most of us who oppose the moon 
project were off the floor attending to 
other official Senate business and were 
not given any notice by way of a quo- 
rum call. We want to make our case 
against a $5 billion authorization for the 
moon project about $3 billion of which 
will be spent on trying to put a man on 
the moon. We think that first things 
should come first in spending the tax- 
payers’ dollars and this project should 
not have top priority. 

Also we say that we should have a 
rollcall vote on this huge expenditure 
proposal. 

Permit me to say to the Senator from 
Florida, and the Senator from Arkansas 
that the position of the senior Senator 
from Oregon is that we are moving as 
fast as we should and can justify in 
connection with the Apollo program. 
This authorization proposal for $3 bil- 
lion is an unjustifiable spend up. Our 
amendment calls for only a 10-percent 
cut. I had hoped to have a larger cut. 
I talked with my friend from Arkansas, 
and he said it would be better to get a 
10-percent cut than no cut at all. I 
would cut it drastically. I do not think 
there is the need for the rush act that 
the proponents of this project are urg- 
ing. I think there are a good many 
loony features to this program. I would 
like to go a little slower on it. But, Mr. 
President, I am rather heartbroken this 
morning about the sense of values of 
the Senate of the United States. For, 
yesterday, in my judgment, inexcusable, 
shocking injustice was done to my State 
when I sought only $5 million for the 
most serious poverty-stricken pocket in 
the United States. I urged that we go 
to the assistance of this area, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy had recommended. It 
was his project. There was little debate 
on the floor of the Senate on my pro- 
posal for an Indian school at Tongue 
Point. But I have been told this morn- 
ing by friends what the cloakroom ar- 
guments against me were. “Why, MORSE 
attacked the Appropriations Commit- 
tee.” One would think the Appropria- 
tions Committee is a Senate sacred bull. 
I am told by a Senator that one mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee 
argued that he should vote against my 
Tongue Point amendment because it 
would jeopardize two Indian schools in 
Alaska. That is false. No Indian schools 
in Alaska, or anywhere else in this coun- 
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try, would have been affected one iota 
by the proposal to come to the relief of 
the most depressed poverty pocket in 
America, by establishing a special In- 
dian school there as recommended by 
President Kennedy. West Virginia, the 
Appalachian area are no more depressed 
than Astoria, Oreg., and no single com- 
munity of its size in West Virginia and 
Appalachia has been hit harder than 
Astoria. 

Look at the rollcall of yesterday on 
my Tongue Point request. Today Sen- 
ators who voted against it see no in- 
consistency in their urging $3 billion for 
an Apollo project. But yesterday they 
were blind to the needs of the State of 
Oregon and their false sense of values 
caused them to vote against giving the 
State of Oregon the sum of $5 million 
for the relief of the most depressed pov- 
erty pocket in the country. 

I want to say that the Senator from 
Oregon will do what he can to slow up 
unnecessary expenditures. I am not 
against the moon project, as the Senator 
from New Mexico knows, and as the 
Senator from Florida knows. I am 
against authorizing all of $3 billion 
this year. Further, I want to say that 
I reject completely his argument that 
because the Senator from Arkansas and 
the Senator from Oregon did not raise 
an objection at hearings before the 
Space Committee we are estopped on 
the floor of the Senate from offering an 
amendment. There are committee 
meetings by the scores that we never 
know about. We cannot be expected 
to know about them. Yet when we 
get a bill on the floor of the Senate 
and think it ought to be amended, we 
are told that we are estopped because we 
have not gone before a committee and 
offered our objections to the bill at the 
time of the committee hearing. There 
is no justification for arguing by im- 
plication that we are estopped from of- 
fering an amendment on the floor of the 
Senate. I do my very best to keep up 
with my work. But there are only 24 
hours in a day. It is the duty of every 
Senator to offer amendments to bills on 
the floor of the Senate whenever his 
study of them satisfies him that they 
should be amended. If such a duty and 
right did not exist then much of the pur- 
pose of floor consideration of a bill would 
be destroyed. 

When I see the Senate display the false 
sense of values that it exercised yester- 
day, relying on falsehoods in the cloak- 
rooms in regard to Tongue Point as a 
basis for its opposition, I am saddened; 
my opponents should have had the cour- 
age and fairness to come to the floor of 
the Senate and meet the senior Senator 
from Oregon head-on in regard to the 
Tongue Point issue yesterday. I say I 
shall not vote for $3 billion for this proj- 
ect until we can get a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the money available for re- 
lief at home. 

We can reduce by 10 percent the au- 
thorization on the Apollo project and 
spend it for more immediate benefit to 
the people of our country in connection 
with some of our poverty-stricken areas. 
But if the Senate wishes to conduct itself 
as it did yesterday and impose that kind 
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of unfairness upon the senior Senator 
from Oregon, that is its privilege. But 
the senior Senator from Oregon does not 
intend to take it without a fight. I am 
deeply concerned about what happened 
on the floor of the Senate yesterday 
afternoon when Senators were not 
willing even to listen to the facts or 
to come to me and get the facts, but 
acted on the basis of the gross misrepre- 
sentations that have been reported to me 
this morning as having been spread in the 
cloakrooms of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 additional minute? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield an addi- 
tional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. MORSE. That kind of injustice 
cannot be justified in the Senate. 

I repeat that my State is at the bottom 
of the totem pole so far as the expendi- 
ture of Federal dollars among the West- 
ern States is concerned on a per capita 
basis. We do not have any large de- 
fense installations. There is not a single 
defense installation of any major im- 
portance in my entire State. One would 
not know that Oregon was in the Union 
on the basis of the treatment that it has 
received from the Congress and the exec- 
utive branch of government in respect 
to defense expenditures. I think it is 
about time that we started to do some 
equity in defense expenditures and see 
to it that Federal dollars at least are 
distributed with some degree of equity. 
I agreed with President Kennedy and 
the Navy Department that the Tongue 
Point Naval Base, which was a small base, 
but the only major defense installation 
that we had in the whole State, should 
have been closed because it had become 
obsolete to the then Navy use. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
an additional one-half minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Oregon one-half 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
one-half minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we 
should put that fine facility to a Federal 
use. We are asking to save 10 percent 
on this project so that we can have 
some more money to take care of some of 
the seriously depressed areas that exist 
in our country. 

We had better pay attention to what 
is going on on this globe before we agree 
to pour $3 billion into the moon. De- 
sirable as it may be, in the long pull 
to have the moon project there is no 
need for a crash program when we need 
so much to take care of our emergencies 
right here at home. We are moving too 
fast, in my judgment, in the light of our 
domestic needs. So I plead for a roll- 
call, for it will be an interesting com- 
parative rollcall—$3 billion for the moon, 
but not $5 million to help out the people 
in the most serious poverty pocket in 
the United States. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, first 
I wish to say that it was not my privilege 
to conduct the hearings on the authori- 
zation bill this year. I had other ob- 
ligations. The able Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symtncton] conducted them. 
I believe he conducted them extremely 
well. The hearings that I attended were 
conducted very well. I believe that he 
tried very hard to bring out a budget 
that was below the figure for last year, 
and therefore an amount which he 
thought was right and proper, and which 
I thought was right and proper. I 
realize that it is easy to say that any 
money saved on the project might go 
for purposes of education if we did not 
spend it for the space organization. 

I have been in the Senate for a few 
years. I have never seen the time when 
the cutting off of money for one project 
automatically put it into something 
worthwhile. Many of us, many times, 
have appealed for money for education, 
for public health, and for projects of 
that nature by cutting down on other 
programs. When a program was cut 
down, somehow the money saved never 
found its way into education channels. 
I do not believe that the proposal would 
be a way to get money for education. 

I assure Senators that the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, at 
least, and, I believe, the entire national 
organization, is not opposed to the spread 
of education. We have watched the work 
being done in colleges. Many of us have 
examined minutely the programs which 
are in operation; and, I believe, across 
this country there has been a great de- 
velopment of interest in science because 
of the things which NASA has been do- 
ing to speed the project along. 

Those opposed to the NASA budget, in 
effect, accuse the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences of authoriz- 
ing more than $5 billion as fiscal year 
1965’s contribution to a $20 billion stunt 
to land a man on the moon by 1970. 

I remind Senators that there was a 
lead program a long time ago. The Ei- 
senhower administration instituted a 
study program that included a lunar 
landing. The great difference was that 
the lunar landing was to take place late 
in the 1970’s and was to cost many bil- 
lions of dollars. I would refer the Sena- 
tor to “Special Committee on Space and 
Astronautics Print No. 1,” dated March 
27, 1958, and more specifically to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Science Advisory 
Committee’s document entitled ‘Intro- 
duction to Outer Space.” The adminis- 
tration of President Kennedy decided to 
move the project ahead, and agreed that 
a sum of money somewhere in that 
neighborhood, perhaps a little larger, 
might be used. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator explain the Eisenhower pro- 
gram? Was it ever presented to the 
Senate? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Certainly; to the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What happened 
to it? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. The first phase was 
approved. We started ahead on the 
program. We did not appropriate all 
the money. But the Eisenhower pro- 
gram of lunar research involved $22 bil- 
lion for the 10-year plan and costed out 
to some $30 billion through 1975. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Thirty billion dol- 
lars was authorized? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; we are not 
authorizing the entire lunar program 
now. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What did the 
Senate find for the Eisenhower program? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would have to go 
back. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was not any 
substantial amount, was it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It was. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had never heard 
of that before. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the 1940’s there 
was a program called Project World 
Series, in which was considered the pos- 
sibility of developing a program to send 
a man to the moon and around the 
earth. 

Those projects have been in existence 
for a long time; they have not been de- 
veloped suddenly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not a fact that 
the committee, following the recom- 
mendations of the President, materially 
slowed down the post-Apollo portion of 
the program, but decided that the Apollo 
portion of the program already under- 
way and in an advanced stage should 
proceed at the economical and prepared 
speed, but that there is a material slow- 
ing down of the general space program 
as to the post-Apollo portions thereof? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, indeed. A 
study was conducted at one of the Mid- 
western universities to determine what 
the level of expenditures in the space 
program for the next 10 or 15 years 
would be. When I took the responsibil- 
ity of the space program, I looked at a 
copy of that study and found that by 
1975 the expenditures would run to ap- 
proximately $13 billion for a single year. 
I devoted a great deal of my time to be 
sure that the level of expenditures did 
not reach any such figure as that, be- 
cause it seems to me to be excessive. I 
wish I could supply the Senator from 
Arkansas with the amount furnished 
under the Eisenhower administration. I 
believe it was about $2 billion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To make it clear, 
was that $2 billion appropriated to go 
to the moon, or was that required in 
rocketry and missiles? 

Mr. ANDERSON. One cannot go to 
the moon without a rocket. It was called 
the lunar landing program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I never heard of 
that before. I remember very well the 
discussions about missiles for military 
purposes. However, as late as yesterday 
morning in the committee I asked Gen- 
eral Taylor whether landing a man on 
the moon would have any military or 
defense significance. He said, “Nothing 
direct. The indirect effect of rocket 
study might have some effect, but the 
Defense Department is conducting its 
own research.” 
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I remind Senators that the NASA pro- 
gram is not all that is going on in the 
space field. The Defense Department 
has $1.5 billion budgeted for their pur- 
poses. The lunar landing program has 
no significant part in the defense pro- 
gram. Bringing up the Eisenhower pro- 
posal confuses the issue. I believe that 
it was largely a defense program. Is 
that true? 

Mr. ANDERSON. My understanding 
is that it involved a great many years. 
Keith Glennan was brought down here 
to operate a space program. I was in 
the original group that studied that 
question. I remember well the discus- 
sion we had. I do not know how many 
are still on the original committee that 
made the investigation of the question, 
but I am at least one of them. I know 
the program did involve lunar explora- 
tion and all of those things that go with 
it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The portion of the 
exploration that is so expensive is the 
participation of man, is it not? Is it 
not true that putting a man on the moon 
is much more expensive than using in- 
struments to explore the moon? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Putting a man on 
the moon is much more expensive than 
putting instruments on the moon. It is 
more expensive to send a man with a de- 
vice of some nature such as a camera to 
the moon than it is to photograph the 
moon by sending a camera to take the 
pictures. Those things, while expensive, 
are necessary in the program. 

Broadly stated, this program includes, 
among others, the following goals: 

First. The preservation of the role of 
the United States in aeronautical and 
space technology and its peaceful ap- 
Plication. 

Second. The expansion of human 
knowledge. 

Third. The development and operation 
of vehicles that will carry men and sci- 
entific equipment through space. 

Fourth. The exchange of information 
and discoveries between the civilian 
space administration and agencies con- 
cerned with national defense. 

Fifth. The conduct of long-range 
studies, of benefits, opportunities, and 
problems involved in aeronautical and 
space activities for peaceful and scien- 
tific purposes. 

To accomplish these goals, it is neces- 
sary that the space program proceed at 
an emphatic pace. It should be obvious 
to everyone that our efforts in space pro- 
grams must also be paced so that this 
country will be able to: 

First. Provide insurance that its 
science and technology will not become 
obsolete in an age of explosive advances 
in scientific knowledge, engineering tech- 
niques, and other technological innova- 
tions. 

Second. To provide insurance against 
the hazards of surprises in space tech- 
nology, with their possible adverse na- 
tional security, psychological, and po- 
litical consequences. 

Third. To lead the world into the space 
age in such a manner as to derive benefits 
for all mankind. 

The reason that the question should be 
directed to “Why a space program?” 
rather than “Why a lunar landing?” is 
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that if we are to achieve our overall ob- 
jective of becoming preeminent in space, 
we must explore, to the extent that we 
have the national capability to do so, all 
facets of space exploration. 

Space is so vast and knowledge of it so 
limited that even beyond what we are 
now doing in the program, there are 
many more well-thought-out basic ex- 
periments and many more sound projects 
that could be devised, and in fact must 
be done, before dominance of space be- 
comes a reality. 

Your committee has asked NASA, and 
the President has asked both NASA and 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council to prepare studies of what steps 
should be taken to preserve the conti- 
nuity of our national space program. 
They will report by the end of the year. 

Speaking specifically of the manned 
lunar program, it has been my experience 
with the atomic energy program that 
research without an application in view is 
not as effective as research directed to 
a specific goal. A manned lunar landing 
by 1970 is not the objective of our space 
program, but it is that program’s focal 
point—the specific goal that gives the 
program a frame in which to work. 

I am sure that many will argue that 
the improvements in the state of the art 
in many of the disciplines involved in the 
space program could be accomplished 
without what some people have called 
the lunar stunt. I, for one, do not agree 
with this position and feel that by focus- 
ing the space technology upon a lunar 
landing—a mission that will require 
much of the broad spectrum engineering 
and research involved in the space pro- 
gram—we will clearly demonstrate to the 
world what we can do in space, and we 
will clearly demonstrate the virility and 
competence of our scientific and techno- 
logical community. 

Administrator Webb recently esti- 
mated that the entire manned space pro- 
gram now approved would cost less than 
$20 billion. Of this figure, however, 
about 90 percent is to develop basic 
space capabilities that we must have for 
preeminence there. 

The lunar program, therefore, pro- 
vides a goal around which to rally our 
scientific and technological aerospace 
talents. If there had been no decision 
to proceed with a lunar landing, but our 
national policy was still to achieve pre- 
eminence in space, much of the work 
now being done in the Apollo program 
would still need to be done. 

We would, in fact, need another focal 
point for our space program—one that 
might not be as good, and could cer- 
tainly not be better, than putting a man 
on the moon and bringing him safely 
back to earth. 

One must caution at this time that to 
slow the program down merely because 
of its costliness could well endanger the 
national security by the program's fail- 
ure to achieve one important goal, which 
I previously stated: Provide the neces- 
sary insurance against the hazards of 
surprises in space technology with their 
possible adverse national security and 
political consequences. 

Those opposed to the NASA budget 
in effect accuse the Committee on Aero- 
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nautical and Space Sciences of author- 
izing more than $5 billion as fiscal year 
1965's contribution to a $20 billion stunt 
to land a man on the moon by 1970. 

You could not get 15 Members of the 
U.S. Senate to endorse such a stunt, and 
we would not do so. What we did do 
was to endorse a balanced program to 
meet this Nation’s needs in the age of 
space. 

Mr. President, there was inserted in 
the Recorp today an article from the 
Reader’s Digest which discussed the work 
of sending a man to the moon. We had 
prepared an analysis of the article some 
time ago, in answer to the article that 
appeared in the Reader's Digest. We had 
hoped that the Reader’s Digest would 
use it, but apparently it does not intend 
to do so. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that this reply to the article be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REPLY TO READER'S DIGEST ARTICLE 


Since the passage of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958, Congress has 
borne the heavy responsibility of reviewing 
each year the proposed level of effort and 
priorities in the national space program, In 
discharging this responsibility, Congress has 
and will continue to look for guidance on 
the part of a free and informed press and 
citizenry. 

As a consequence, I read with interest the 
provocative article by Blake Clark in the 
January issue of Reader’s Digest, as did many 
of my colleagues in both Houses. While 
the article did spotlight many questions 
which supporters of the Apollo program 
must be prepared to answer this year as they 
did last, I do not believe it provides a rea- 
soned evaluation of this program based on a 
thorough understanding of its nature or its 
objectives, Because Mr. Clark was apparently 
misinformed or uninformed about the aims 
of the program, its pace, its cost, and wholly 
unaware of the broad national interest this 
program already serves and will continue 
to serve in the future, he is also mistaken in 
his conclusions. Moreover, Mr. Clark errs 
in presenting the Apollo as a one-shot at- 
tempt to place men on the moon, ignoring 
all of the flight operations which will precede 
that effort. There can be no argument that 
preeminence in space, and our defense capa- 
bility in space, require extensive operational 
experience in near-earth orbit. But this is 
precisely what the Gemini and Apollo pro- 
grams will give us. American astronauts, in 
these two programs leading to the explora- 
tion of the moon, are now programed to 
spend between 4,500 and 5,000 man-hours 
in near-earth orbital space operations be- 
fore the first team departs for the moon. 
When this is contrasted with less than 
55 hours of manned flight in the entire Mer- 
cury program, it is apparent that Apollo 
will yield an enormous amount of valuable 
flight experience in the near-earth area of 
space. This flight time will include essential 
experience in techniques such as rendezvous 
and docking, which are regarded as an im- 
portant prerequisite for potential military 
operations such as inspection of hostile or 
potentially hostile spacecraft, etc. 

In order to set the record straight, allow 
me to summarize briefly why I support this 
program and why I urge my distinguished 
colleagues to continue to support in a bi- 
partisan manner this important research and 
development effort. 

1. The Apollo program is much broader 
than a single project aimed at landing 
Americans on the moon in this decade. It 
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is this Nation’s principal effort to establish 
a fundamental and far-reaching national 
competence in manned space flight at the 
earliest time consistent with sound technol- 
ogy advancement and resource availabil- 
ity—a competence which can be used to meet 
any future need, military or civilian. To 
hamstring this effort is to deny us the na- 
tional power which accompanies the capa- 
bility to launch large payloads into this 
new environment and to acquire the opera- 
tional benefits accruing from preeminence 
in space exploration and operation. 

2. Apollo is not a crash program that has 
got out of hand. We are not resorting to 
round-the-clock shifts, premium overtime, 
parallel lines of development, or any of the 
other techniques normally associated with a 
crash program in order to achieve the ob- 
jective of lunar exploration within this dec- 
ade. Responsible officials of NASA have in 
recent weeks convincingly shown that, based 
upon what capability we already have in 
hand, the Apollo program is being conducted 
on an optimum cost schedule; to stretch out 
the program would cost approximately $1 
billion additional for each year we delay our 
actual effort to explore the moon, Similarly, 
an acceleration of 6 months, which is con- 
ceivable from a technical sense, and which 
would require something which could per- 
haps be described as a crash effort would 
also increase the cost by $1 billion. 

3. Mr. Clark is also mistaken concerning 
the cost of the Apollo program. NASA Ad- 
ministrator Webb and other responsible offi- 
cials have again assured Congress that all 
manned space activities of NASA already 
completed (Mercury) or now underway 
(Gemini and Apollo) will cost about $20 
billion during this decade. Costs in the 
Apollo program directly attributable to the 
lunar landing mission (chiefly for the lunar 
landing module and other aspects of the 
Apollo spacecraft which would not be needed 
in earth orbit) will absorb about $2 billion 
of this total. Ninety percent of the costs of 
the Apollo program are for scientific research 
and technological development which are re- 
quired in pursuit of the overall national ob- 
jective—preeminence in space—and which 
would be required even though we had 
neither the desire nor the intention of at- 
tempting a lunar exploration within this 
decade. New defense activities in space are 
continually being added to the national pro- 
gram, with NASA providing full support to 
the Military Establishment, as the need for 
such military projects is identified, 

4. The article proposes diverting money 
from the “moon race” and applying it di- 
rectly to new military uses of space which 
have not yet been clearly identified. What 
Mr. Clark does not state, however, is that 
an ambitious and effective military space 
program is already in being, totaling over 
$114 billion for the current fiscal year. Mr. 
Clark completely overlooks the role of NASA 
as a research and development organization 
with the responsibility of providing new 
knowledge and new technology for use by 
other agencies of the Government, includ- 
ing the Department of Defense. He ignores 
the history of Its predecessor, NACA, as the 
source of the technological and scientific de- 
velopment on which our rise to the stature 
of world leadership in aeronautics, both mili- 
tary and civil, was based. Just as NACA pro- 
vided this basic research and development 
activity which permitted our Defense Estab- 
lishment to achieve supremacy in the air, 
so will it provide the basic science and tech- 
nology required for military supremacy in 
space. This is a fact which has been stated 
repeatedly over the last several years by the 
responsible leaders not only in the civilian 
side of the Government but in the Military 
Establishment as well. 

5. NASA and the Department of Defense 
took important steps during 1963 toward 
greater coordination and cooperation in car- 
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rying out their respective parts of the na- 
tional space program. Moreover, it was an- 
nounced in December that the Air Force 
would develop a manned orbiting laboratory 
using the NASA Gemini spacecraft as a key 
part of the system. This program again 
demonstrates the growing contribution of 
the NASA scientific and manned space flight 
programs to the Nation’s defense potential. 
In this letter I cannot discuss all the points 
in Mr. Clark’s article which lead to mistaken 
conclusions about the Apollo program and its 
role in the national space effort. But I do 
want to make clear my conviction that there 
is no need at this time to reevaluate, cur- 
tail, or slow down Apollo. 

Apollo has a reasonable schedule, carefully 
estimated costs, and goals which can be un- 
derstood by everyone, The main task be- 
fore the Congress and the Nation now is not 
to reevaluate the Apollo program, but to 
carry it through to successful completion 
on time and on cost with the most efficient 
Management possible. For this is the only 
way we can obtain the national strengths 
President Kennedy recommended as goals in 
1961 and which the Congress affirmed as a 
national goal. President Johnson, who was 
a principal advocate of this effort both in 
the Senate and as Vice President, has en- 
dorsed this program once again and has asked 
the Congress and the Nation to carry on 
this task. The returns from achieving this 
goal will be many. 

We must take into account the antici- 
pated increase in our defense potential and 
in our capacity for effective international 
leadership. We must weigh the new knowl- 
edge, the new science, and new technology 
to be gained. We must consider the eco- 
nomic impact at a time when defense ex- 
penditures are slackening off. We must 
seek to measure the value of the stimulus 
which space exploration gives to our soci- 
ety in general and to our young people in 
particular. We have also to consider the 
desire of the American people to explore 
space, to carry on their pioneer tradition, to 
respond to a national challenge beyond the 
needs of national security. 

Perhaps a lunar landing cannot be justi- 
fied for any one or two of these reasons 
alone. But all the reasons, considered to- 
gether, make a convincing case for an Apollo 
effort including the landing target as a 
means of focusing the technical effort 
involved. 

Our investment in the Apollo program 
will be less than one-half of 1 percent of 
our national income (GNP) during this dec- 
ade. Moreover, when employment of scien- 
tists and engineers in the NASA manned 
space flight program (Gemini and Apollo) 
reaches a peak some time in 1965, less than 
3 percent of the Nation’s growing pool of 
scientists and engineers will be involved. 
Even more importantly, NASA’s graduate 
training program will be adding to the Na- 
tion’s reservoir of engineering and scientific 
talent and building new banks of resources 
rather than draining such capability from 
that available to the Nation. 

I hope, as the space debate continues, that 
the costs and benefits of the Apollo pro- 
gram will become clearer to everyone, and 
that the viewpoint of those of us who be- 
lieve that this Nation must achieve preemi- 
nence in the new environment of space will 
be more clearly understod. Only by main- 
taining our drive toward this objective can 
we insure that this new knowledge is used 
for our own national interest and for the 
benefit of all mankind. 

I enclose a more detailed analysis of Mr. 
Clark’s article which was made at my re- 
quest and which supports my general reac- 
tion of the article. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if 
we add all the costs of all manned space 
Cx——937 
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programs, and unmanned supporting 
programs, proposed during this decade, 
the combined cost totals $22.5 billion. 
This cost is broken down as follows: 


Millions 

S TAT $5, 053 
Launch vehicles. 7, 702 
Engine development 1, 190 
Launch and flight support 863 
Tracking and data acquisition 776 
ü ²ů E —— 1. 664 
Installation operations (a0) 2 2. 258 
T ͤ ͤ each bus alg 19, 501 


Add costs of supporting projects that 
have independent scientific and 
technical objectives, i.e. space 
science exploration, MOL de- 
velopment and manned space 
flight techniques: 


Mercury, Gemini 1, 805 
Space science programs.. — 1 
Advanced study beyond Apollo 164 
S dU ipaew ene 3, 086 
. ee Can in aie 22, 587 


It will be noted that this summary in- 
cludes $1.8 billion for the Mercury and 
Gemini programs, which develops scien- 
tific and technical knowledge directly 
transferrable to the DOD manned orbital 
laboratory program and other manned 
space flight techniques. The summary 
also includes $1.1 billion for space science 
programs, which have the independent 
scientific and technical objective of space 
science exploration to expand our knowl- 
edge of space. The 10-year program will 
include the creation of $2.4 billion in 
capital assets in launch and tracking and 
data acquisition facilities which will con- 
tinue to be an integral part of the na- 
tional capability to maintain our pre- 
eminence in space. 

It will be noted that the estimate in- 
cludes $14 billion associated with the de- 
velopment of spacecraft, launch vehicles, 
and engines which has already enabled us 
to make substantial progress toward in- 
suring preeminence in space for the 
United States. We have emerged from a 
period in which we were far behind the 
Russians. We are still behind in manned 
space flight capability, but we now have 
a very large capability, and the program 
has achieved sufficient momentum to 
move ahead of the Russians in the 1965- 
67 time period. 

For example, the Saturn IB, a two- 
stage launch vehicle, can place 32,500 
pounds in a 100-mile earth orbit. This 
has the potential capability of placing a 
space station in earth orbit. The Saturn 
V will make it possible for the first time 
to place really large payloads in orbit. 
It will be capable of placing 250,000 
pounds in earth orbit or driving more 
than 90,000 pounds to escape velocities. 
With the Saturn V, the United States will 
possess a powerful and flexible vehicle 
system capability for a wide range and 
variety of missions. In particular, the 
Saturn V will be able to place in orbit a 
36-manned space station with supplies 
for a year. The spacecraft development 
program will produce a vehicle that will 
permit an expansive view of the Nation’s 
space capabilities. The command mod- 
ule itself will be the first U.S. spacecraft 
in which man can live and operate in a 
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shirt-sleeve environment for periods of 
at least 2 weeks and have sufficient room 
to carry on normal living patterns. 

All of the foregoing, representing an 
estimated 90 percent of the manned 
space flight budget, is essential to main- 
tain our preeminence in a competition 
that is most vigorous and could again 
place this country in the position of los- 
ing its position of superiority. 

It has been estimated that some 10 
percent of the total decade budget for 
manned space flight is directly concerned 
with the actual landing on the moon, 
and that research and development and 
manufacture of hardware for this capa- 
bility does not contribute to our national 
space posture. 

A large portion of this cost is for the 
lunar excursion module which, while en- 
abling us to make a lunar landing, will in 
fact contribute significantly to our capa- 
bilities outside the earth’s atmosphere. 
It has a considerable structural advan- 
tage over spacecraft designed for earth 
reentry, and a maneuvering capability 
some 17,000 feet per second of velocity 
increment in its two stages. 

LEM’s sensors and guidance system 
will permit it to leave its mother ship, in- 
tercept either a friendly or unfriendly 
satellite, “land” on the satellite, allow 
the crew to get out and to inspect, repair, 
and test the other satellite, then take off 
and return to the mother ship. 

I have outlined above what my phi- 
losophy and understanding have been 
with respect to our national goals in space 
and what my position has been as chair- 
man of the Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences Committee. 

The Apollo program is being referred 
to as a lunar program. This is perhaps 
a misnomer in that 90 percent of the 
money being allocated for such program 
provides our Nation with a broad based 
technology, facilities, and know-how 
which will be utilized not only to achieve, 
but also to maintain our preeminence in 
space. 

I would like to add that the Senate 
Space Committee, consisting of 15 re- 
sponsible members, spent many long 
hours considering the NASA authoriza- 
tion budget for fiscal year 1965. In con- 
sidering the funding for Apollo, the com- 
mittee did so not with the idea of how 
much money was to be spent in order to 
go to the moon, but how much money 
should be spent in as orderly and eco- 
nomical way as possible to achieve and 
maintain our Nation’s goal to be pre- 
eminent in space. In this connection the 
committee felt that the funds being allo- 
cated for the Apollo program represented 
an effort on the part of this Nation to 
accomplish such preeminence. 

The committee has also been aware 
that planning should be carried forward 
with respect to what this Nation shall do 
in space after Apollo. The committee 
has made such request and has been as- 
sured that such plans are being formu- 
lated. The President at the present time 
has made this request of NASA and of 
the Space Council and until such plans 
are formulated and the administration 
makes its policy known, I do not feel that 
the committee as such is in a position to 
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speak to this question although it is con- 
tinually aware of the kinds of programs 
now being contemplated. 

The committee is also presently ar- 
ranging for hearings and studies with 
respect to our national launch vehicle 
program with a view toward determining 
the most economical manner in which 
such a program can be carried out. 
Naturally, as such hearings progress it 
will be necessary to take into considera- 
tion our Nation’s post-Apollo plans. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that after 
considering NASA’s request in light of our 
Nation’s goals in space that the fiscal 
year 1965 funding when balanced against 
our total national resources maintains a 
proper balance that will result in a time 
schedule capable of achieving national 
preeminence. It is a well balanced for- 
ward moving program being carried out 
in an orderly manner, and not on a crash 
basis 


I said earlier that the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton] had conducted the authori- 
zation hearings. He did an excellent 
job. I yield now such time as remains 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, may I ask how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has 9½ min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am sure my 
colleagues realize there was no desire in 
any way to cut off discussion of the bill. 

Since coming to the floor, I have been 
told there has been some doubt expressed 
about the military value of this program. 
An able man who recently left the Air 
Force, and is now military commentator 
for Newsweek magazine, Gen. Thomas D. 
White, said at a dinner upon his retire- 
ment that once those who controlled 
the ground controlled the world. Then 
it was those who controlled the seas who 
controlled the world. Today those who 
control the air control the world. White 
added, “The one thought I would leave 
with you tonight is that tomorrow those 
who control space could control the 
world.” 

The Dyna-Soar was considered to be 
the weapon most important to the future 
of our position in the space. Dyna-Soar 
would probably never have been can- 
celed had it not been for the existence 
of Gemini, the space capsule developed 
by NASA, which was ready to take the 
place of Dyna-Soar. In addition, 
MOL—the Manned Orbital Laboratory— 
is considered one of the most important 
development of its kind. If not the most 
important. 

I could not imagine how anyone who 
had thoroughly studied the subject could 
fail to realize how vitally important to 
our national security, aside from any 
question of say prestige, or weather 
control is the space program. That is 
the main thrust of my brief remarks 
today. Much of it I covered day before 
yesterday. 

As any businessman knows, when one 
wants a job done, like establishing a line 
of merchandise, he decides to have it 
ready on a certain date. If it begins to 
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look as if he is not going to get it by 
that date he knows the cost will be in- 
creased. In business it can be done more 
easily; but to try to stick to a schedule 
is infinitely more important in Govern- 
ment, where there is no profit motive, 
and therefore the chance of loss through 
waste is so much greater, 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement entitled “Lunar 
Landing Date and Pace of Program.” 
This statement replies to observations 
made this afternoon. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


LUNAR LANDING DATE AND PACE OF PROGRAM 


There are a number of reasons why it is 
desirable to maintain the present pace of 
the Apollo program, which calls for the be- 
ginning of manned lunar exploration before 
the end of this decade. 

First, a tight timetable on major research 
and development programs demands incen- 
tive and efficiency, contributes to high 
morale, and requires that the many ele- 
ments of the program be carried on in a 
coordinated effort. On the other hand, with- 
out a timetable, the work drags on through 
repeated changes in design, frequently of 
only marginal importance. As in most other 
human endeavors, the establishment of a 
schedule for a research and development pro- 
gram provides assurance that the work will 
in fact be completed. 

At the outset of a program, any number 
of possible schedules may be relatively equal 
in desirability. In general, the most desir- 
able schedule is one that is tight but achiev- 
able. The work should be scheduled over a 
relatively short period of time to utilize the 
most recent technological improvements. 
And it is clearly desirable to keep the person- 
nel busy once the team has been assembled 
and to make maximum use of the facilities 
once they have been constructed. 

The time phasing of the construction of 
facilities, the marshaling of the industrial 
team and the buildup of personnel must be 
planned in advance for maximum efficiency. 
This time phasing depends on the overall 
schedule of the program, 

The Apollo program has been underway 
for 3 years. Through fiscal year 1964, one- 
third of the required funding has been 
appropriated. The government-industrial 
team of 300,000 people is five-sixths assem- 
bled. Most of the required construction is 
completed or is well advanced. Consequently, 
any change made in the overall schedule at 
this time would introduce great inefficiencies 
and the toal cost would be increased. NASA, 
at our committee’s suggestion, has recently 
conducted a detailed analysis of the cost of 
stretching out the Apollo program for 3 to 6 
years beyond the present 1970 goal. The 
increased cost would be about a billion dol- 
lars for each year of stretchout. 

Looking at it another way, the impact of 
a budgetary cut in fiscal year 1965 would be 
to increase the total cost of the program 
and delay the lunar landing. A cut of 4 
percent, or approximately $200 million, would 
add $600 to $700 million to the total cost 
of the program and delay the lunar landing 
7 to 8 months. A 10 percent cut in fiscal 
year 1965 would delay the landing up to 2 
years. The total cost would then be $2 bil- 
lion greater, as I said a minute ago. (For 
chart see pt. 2 of Senate committee hear- 
ings, p. 770.) 

With respect to technology, even the most 
difficult development problems involved in 
advancing the state of the art are yielding 
to hard work. Landing a man on the moon 
is not an easy goal, but we know of no tech- 
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nological problem that would prevent our 
accomplishment of the Apollo program in 
this decade. 

Finally, present knowledge indicates that 
the environment of space will not prevent 
the achievement of the Apollo goal on 
schedule, Neither meteoroids, radiation, nor 
the conditions of the surface of the moon 
appear to create insurmountable difficulties. 
However, as in the Mercury program, man 
will be committed to space only after all 
necessary and reasonable precautions have 
been taken. 

In addition to the considerations of eco- 
nomics and technology, national prestige is 
a factor. The Russians captured the world 
leadership in space when they orbited the 
first sputnik in 1957. Achievement of the 
first lunar landing will restore that leader- 
ship to the United States. 

It is not possible to state today that we 
must reach the moon in this decade to beat 
the Soviets. Neither can it be said that it 
is not necessary to do so. What can be said, 
however, is that this decade was selected for 
the Apollo prorgam, after careful study, be- 
cause it appeared to be the period in which 
we could reach the moon with reasonable 
assurance that we would be first, and in the 
process could develop the scientific and 
technical knowledge, industrial base, en- 
gineering and launch installations, and 
worldwide tracking and control networks 
needed to make our country preeminent in 
space. There has developed no later evi- 
dence to indicate that this decision, recom- 
mended by President Kennedy and approved 
by Congress, is unsound. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, if 
we should not go ahead with the lunar 
program, as set out in this statement— 

A cut of 4 percent, or approximately $200 
million, would add $600 to $700 million to the 
total cost of the program and delay the lunar 
landing 7 to 8 months. A 10 percent cut 
in fiscal year 1965 would delay the landing 
up to 2 years. The total cost would then 
be $2 billion greater. 


These figures are natural if one con- 
siders the program on a businesslike 
basis, because exactly the same thing 
would happen in the construction of, 
say, an automobile. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 6 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a few more words by way of 
summary. The real question concerns 
a sense of values. What is important for 
our country at this time in our history? 
That is the question. 

I hope I did not leave the impression 
that I thought by cutting the program 
we would get more for education. I 
realize that educational programs stand 
on their own feet and must be justified. 
That is not the point of my argument. I 
say that the pace of this program is not 
justified. This is now the crucial point 
and probably the last opportunity for us 
to slow down the manned lunar landing 
program. If we do not do it, and if the 
Senate refuses to do it, we shall have 
committed ourselves to put a man on the 
moon before 1970. I believe that if we 
take a good look at this project—of 
course there are only six Senators in 
the Chamber, and obviously the Senate is 
not taking a good look at it—we will cut 
it. I did not say that the money we saved 
would be given to education. 
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What I meant to say was that the 
lunar program does not come ahead of 
a number of other things from the stand- 
point of importance. I only used edu- 
cation as an outstanding example. I 
could name many other activities. I 
could name research into the oceans. I 
think that would be much more impor- 
tant than putting a man on the moon. I 
could name any number of things. 

Mr.MORSE. Health, for example. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Or health. I could 
name any number of subjects. I did not 
mean to give the impression that the 
money saved would be used for educa- 
tion. I would like to see that done, but I 
realize that that would not be the effect. 

I do not quite understand the implica- 
tion of the remark of the Senator from 
Missouri when he said that he who con- 
trols space controls the world. If this 
is to be a program to control the world, 
we had better take another look at it. I 
do not believe the Senator meant that 
seriously, when he said that he who con- 
trols space controls the world. 

President Kennedy, in his last address 
to the U.N., said that we should cooperate 
under this program with the Russians, 
or with the United Nations, Certainly 
this was a much more sensible approach. 
The one thing we should not do is try 
to make this a kind of football game be- 
tween Harvard and Yale, and say that 
whoever wins is a great country and will 
control everything. 

This is a scientific exploration in a new 
environment, to increase the knowledge 
of man, and it should be one of the low- 
est programs in priority. There are 
many others that are higher in priority, 
in my opinion. 

I say again that this is a question of 
a sense of values, and a question of pri- 
orities as to how we shall expend our 
money. 

If we pass the bill as it is, we shall 
have made a firm commitment—al- 
though I wish to go on record as saying 
that I make no commitment that I will 
not try to cut it again—to go ahead with 
it even to the extent of hiring 300,000 
men including a considerable portion of 
the Nation’s scientists and engineers. It 
is all very well to say that we are helping 
education and doing things for science 
in furthering this program. 

But to say that is a terrible distortion 
of the life of a great nation. This is 
not even the most important area so far 
as education is concerned. We ought to 
give more attention to problems that con- 
front us today; for example, with refer- 
ence to keeping the peace, how to make 
life more bearable, make people healthy, 
and many other things. All those things 
should come ahead of the lunar program. 

We are asked to increase the House 
allowance; $5.3 billion is involved, Mr. 
President. When I think of the tears 
that were shed over the foreign aid pro- 
gram, which was only half as big as this 
program, it is incredible to me. The 
foreign aid program, faulty as it may be, 
is intended to keep the peace. Here we 
have a program whose purpose is to 
make us preeminent in space. Is it more 
important to be preeminent in space than 
to be preeminent in intellectual capacity 
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in our society? Why can we not aspire 
to be the first in fields that might make 
the earth more habitable, rather than 
in getting to the moon? 

I regret most profoundly that we have 
made the decision to spend this vast sum 
of money. The amount involved is a very 
large portion of the funds available for 
domestic programs. 

It is a great tragedy to make a com- 
mitment to spend this kind of money for 
a crash project. 

I believe that one of the wisest actions 
that I have seen taken by the Russian 
leader was in relation to this subject 
when he said, “Let the Americans go 
ahead. We will learn from their ex- 
perience.” That is certainly much wiser 
than to go out in front and spend this 
money in such a profligate manner. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri speak and that then 
we suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
also ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
using the word “control” I did not mean 
this Government would try to control 
the world. We have probably gone as far 
in agreement with the Soviet Union for 
example, on meteorological research and 
weather satellites as we have in any 
other effort in which we have joined to 
improve the climate as a step towards 
preserving the peace. I am confident 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas does not mean he does not care 
whether or not either the Soviets or the 
Chinese Communists control the world. 

When we talk about its being or not 
being wrong to make a decision today, 
that is rather misleading. The decision 
was made some years ago, by President 
Kennedy and supported by Congress. It 
is completely supported today by Presi- 
dent Johnson and, I do hope will be sup- 
ported by the Congress. 

If we change the decision already 
made, the record will show, without 
question, that it will cost us billions of 
dollars more to do the job than it would 
if we went ahead with the program as 
planned. 

Any businessman knows what it means 
to take his jigs, dies, and tools down, to 
lay people off, then try to bring them 
back. This is a program which should 
be continued as close to schedule as 
possible. 

Finally, we hear a lot of talk about go- 
ing to the moon. But the testimony of 
the Director of NASA was conclusive in 
showing that, even if we did not try to 
land on the moon, we would have to 
spend at least 90 percent of the total 
amount involved in the lunar venture if 
we are to investigate space at all. 
Actually, the testimony of one of the two 
leading scientists under Director Webb, 
Dr. Seamans, was that we would have 
to spend 95 percent of that money if we 
were to investigate space at all. 

Putting up “going to the moon” as 
a target, and then knocking down that 
target has become quite a sport, but 
gives a totally unrealistic picture. The 
only additional cost, so far as going to 
the moon is concerned, has to do with 
the development of the LEM capsule. 
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At this late stage therefore, I do not 
see why we should add heavy cost to 
the American taxpayer by changing this 
carefully planned program, which has 
been going well. 

It is true we could take this money, or 
any other money in the budget and add 
more to education, or foreign aid, or to 
many other programs. 

I think we have done well with our 
aid to foreign countries. Since the be- 
ginning of World War II, we have given 
them $182 billion of the American tax- 
payers’ money. That shows our deep in- 
terest in the problems of the people of 
other countries. But at the same time 
we should be willing to recognize the im- 
portance of this venture, not only for 
the development of a continuing pro- 
gram in an important field of science, 
but also from the standpoint of our na- 


tional security. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
my amendments, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, en bloc, submitted by the Senator 
from Arkansas. The yeas and nays have 
peers ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. PELL (after having voted in the 
affirmative). Mr. President, on this vote 
I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHeE], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Watters], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BayH] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Easrianp], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EpMonpson] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
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Bayu] and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. RistcorF] would each vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] would note “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[No. 442 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 
Bartlett Fulbright Nelson 
Bennett Gruening Pearson 
Boggs Hickenlooper Prouty 
Burdick Hruska Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Javits Robertson 
Church Johnston Saltonstall 
Cooper Jordan,Idaho Scott 
Cotton Keating Simpson 
Curtis McGovern Williams, N.J 
Dirksen Miller Williams, Del 
Dominick Morse Young, N. Dak 
Douglas Morton Young, Ohio 
Fong Mundt 
NAYS—42 
Aiken Hill Metcalf 
Allott Holland Monroney 
Anderson Humphrey Moss 
Beall Inouye Muskie 
Bible Jackson Pastore 
Brewster Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Cannon Kuchel Smathers 
Case Long, Mo. Smith 
Dodd Long, La. Sparkman 
Ellender McCarthy Stennis 
Ervin McGee Symington 
Hart McIntyre Thurmond 
Hartke McNamara Tower 
Hayden Mechem Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—20 
Bayh Goldwater Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va. Gore Pell 
Carlson Kennedy Randolph 
Clark Lausche Ribicoff 
Eastland Magnuson Talmadge 
Edmondson Mansfield Walters 
Engle McClellan 
So Mr. Fur BRICHT's amendments were 
rejected. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ments were rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, at the time the vote was 
taken on the Fulbright amendment to 
reduce the amount in the authorization 
bill for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, I had promised to 
give a live pair to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Lauscue], who is 
absent on official business. I would like 
the Recorp to so show. If the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] had been 
present and voting, he would have voted 
for the amendment. I would have voted 
against the Fulbright amendment. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Has all time been 
exhausted now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct—all time has now ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the engrossment 
of the amendments and the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
bill 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the bill has expired. The bill having 
been read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered; and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], the Sentor from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Sentor from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Watters], and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. Encie], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Baym], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississipi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baru], the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. McGee], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Riercorrl], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], and the Senator from Virginia 
Mr. RoBertson] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 3, as follows: 


[No. 443 Leg.] 
YEAS—78 
Aiken Burdick Dodd 
Allott Byrd, Va. Dominick 
Anderson Cannon Ellender 
Bartlett Case Ervin 
Beall Church Fong 
Bennett Cooper Gruening 
Bible Cotton Hart 
ggs Curtis Hartke 

Brewster Dirksen Hayden 
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Hickenlooper McCarthy Proxmire 
Hill McGovern Saltonstall 
Holland McIntyre Scott 
Hruska McNamara Simpson 
Humphrey Mechem Smathers 
Inouye Metcalf Smith 
Jackson Miller Sparkman 
Javits Monroney Stennis 
Johnston Morton Symington 
Jordan, N.C. Moss e 
Jordan, Idaho Mundt Thurmond 
Keating Muskie Tower 
Kuchel Nelson Williams, N.J. 
Lausche Pastore Williams, Del. 
Long, Mo Pearson Yarborough 
Long, La ell Young, N. Dak. 
a Prouty Young, Ohio 
NAYS—3 
Douglas Fulbright Morse 
NOT VOTING—19 
Bayh Goldwater Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va re Ribicoff 
Carlson Kennedy Robertson 
Clark Magnuson Russell 
Eastland McClellan Walters 
Edmondson McGee 
Engle Neuberger 


So the bill, H.R. 10456, was passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SYMING- 
TON, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. HOLLAND, Mrs. 
SmırH, and Mr. Case conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION TO COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committees 
have authorization to file reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. It 
is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns today, it adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. It 
is so ordered. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
THE SESSIONS OF THE SENATE 
DURING THE REMAINDER OF THE 
WEEK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, and the 
subcommittees thereof, may meet during 
the remainder of the week while the 
Senate is in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. PETR ZENKL ON 
HIS 80TH BIRTHDAY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
would like to draw the attention of my 
colleagues to the recent birthday of one 
of free Czechoslovakia’s great leaders. 
On June 13 Dr. Petr Zenkl celebrated 
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his 80th birthday. Dr. Zenkl is a man of 
uncommon spiritual, intellectual and 
physical strength. His long life has been 
directed toward helping the people of 
Czechoslovakia to create a free nation in 
which they can live in dignity and pride. 
At the age of 80, having lived in peril and 
exile most of his adult life, Petr Zenkl 
is still involved, through the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations, in the 
struggle to which his life has been 
dedicated. 

For the eighth son of a poor Bohemian 
tailor to train himself for university 
while working to support the family of 10 
was early evidence of an indomitable 
character. While at Charles University 
in Prague, he quickly assimilated the 
nationalism that was agitating the Haps- 
burg Monarchy in its dotage. Later, asa 
teacher and leader of opinion, Zenkl was 
instrumental in encouraging the use of 
the Czech language and in stimulating a 
popular involvement in community wel- 
fare. He insisted upon independence for 
the Czechs and Slovaks at the end of 
World War I when the Dual Monarchy 
disintegrated, and his work to inspire 
national pride and responsibility helped 
to bear fruit in the peoples’ enthusiasm 
for the new republic. 

During the difficult period of reorgani- 
zation at the close of the war, Zenkl 
served in the Ministry of Social Welfare. 
Thereafter, he served the citizens of 
Prague for 25 years, culminating his 
municipal service as Lord Mayor (Prima- 
tor) of the city. In this post he proved 
his extraordinary abilities in adminis- 
tration and city planning. His essential 
concern for human welfare showed up 
continually in the emphasis placed upon 
social services, medical facilities, housing, 
and education. The Masaryk homes for 
the aged, the orphaned, and the handi- 
capped people of Prague became a widely 
studied model of institutional excellence. 

The effectiveness of Dr. Zenkl's welfare 
programs aroused the ire of the Com- 
munists who could not tolerate seeing the 
people’s needs being met by a democratic 
government. Communist promises for 
social and economic betterment were be- 
ing fulfilled without class warfare and 
without “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
Perhaps Zenkl’s basic belief that citizens 
will support a government which they 
know to be based on social justice and 
compassion for all people can be said to 
have been a key to his success. 

During the 1930’s Dr. Zenkl entered 
national politics and served in the gov- 
ernment of President Benes. These 
years were difficult beyond measure as 
the leaders struggled to maintain the in- 
tegrity of their party in the face of oppo- 
sition from both the Nazis and the Com- 
munists. 

The sacrifice of Czechoslovakia to Hit- 
ler’s greed must have come as nearly a 
mortal blow to Zenkl whose antipathy 
for any totalitarian government had kin- 
dled his respect for the Allies and his 
hopes for the League of Nations. It was 
not long before the Gestapo called on 
him, and Dr. Zenkl left Prague for 6 
years in Buchenwald. Why he survived 
can only be explained by that indefati- 
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gable will and faith that democracy 
would ultimately prevail. 

The Communist takeover of Czechoslo- 
vakia, after this nightmare of enslave- 
ment from the other enemy, was a gro- 
tesque irony. It is a tragedy that has not 
passed. And still Petr Zenkl fights for a 
more just destiny. Suffering can turn 
a man to bitterness and despair or it can 
reinforce his faith and will. The suf- 
fering of the Czechoslovak nation is Petr 
Zenkl's pain. But there is no room for 
despair in the heart of a man or a nation 
with such a love of freedom. On this 
birthday his friends and admirers all 
around the world salute his affirmative 
spirit and thank him for his brave and 
victorious life. 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
vite attention to a very interesting arti- 
cle which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal for Wednesday, June 17. It 
calls attention to the great increase in 
private debt in this country and points 
out that 21 percent of the income of the 
average American family goes to repay 
debt and interest upon debt. It also 
points out that approximately half of all 
families are not in debt. Therefore, the 
average amount of income spent by the 
families who are in debt for repayment 
and for interest is somewhere between 30 
and 40 percent of their total income. 

As Senators know, for years I have 
been urging that those who borrow 
should be told the real costs of the money 
which they borrow or the debts which 
they incur. I believe that information 
would furnish a warning signal to many 
that would enable borrowers and buyers 
to compare the costs of varying types 
of credit and to shop around for more 
economical credit. 

The truth-in-lending bill, which I have 
sponsored along with 18 other Senators 
has been before the Congress now for 
slightly over 4 years. Yesterday it re- 
ceived a decided setback when the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, by a 
vote of 8 to 6, recommended it to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Production and 
Stabilization. It must be frankly ad- 
mitted that in all probability there is a 
relatively small number of working days 
remaining in this session of the Con- 
gress. But I, as chairman of that sub- 
committee, shall loyally try to clean up 
some of the technical problems which 
may be still involved. While I am very 
regretful of the decision which the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency 
has taken, I remember a saying of old 
Andrew Foruseth, who was head of the 
Seamen’s Union. At the masthead of 
his journal he carried the phrase, To- 
morrow is also a day.” 

Mr. President, I do not intend to quit 
the fight. I intend to keep on. I hope 
that the American people and the Ameri- 
can Congress will recognize the need for 
full disclosure of the costs of consumer 
credit. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Wall Street Journal to which 
I referred be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 17, 
1964] 

Worry Over Dest: SOME ECONOMISTS FEAR 
SOARING CREDIT VOLUME Is THREAT TO 
EcoNOMY—THEY SEE PUBLIC’S CLIMBING 
Dest DEEPENING A SLUMP—ARE RISKIER 
Loans Ristnec?—PEssIMists STILL In MI- 
NORITY 


(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 


Is there a slow-ticking time bomb at the 
heart of the Nation’s mightiest business ex- 
pansion? 

Some economists suspect there is. They 
represent only a minority, but the nagging 
questions they raise are heard more often. 

The nub of their worry is the debt people 
owe—debt that grows faster than income 
year after year. 

On average, more than a fifth of the after- 
tax income of American families is eaten up 
by interest charges and repayments, or “sery- 
icing,” on installment loans and mortgages. 
The table below traces the fast rise of this 
debt commitment. 


Average Average Debt 


family debt service as 
income service reent 
come 
$4, 420 $620 14 
5, 090 870 17 
5, 940 1,107 19 
6, 720 1,397 21 


Debt fueling of prosperity, as the record 
shows, has flourished through expansion and 
recession during most of the post-World War 
II era. Consumers pay a little cash and bor- 
row heavily to buy a house, a car, a TV set, 
a refrigerator. Increasingly of late they have 
added to the list such items as college tuition 
and trips abroad. 

The credit-expanded buying power enables 
them to purchase more of all these things, 
and the economy reflects the jobs and profits 
that supplying these goods and services 
creates. 

DEBT LOAD GROWS 

But, as the prosperous postwar years roll 
by, interrupted only by minor recessions, the 
debt load grows ever larger. And the ques- 
tion becomes more frequent: Is debt reach- 
ing a dangerous level? 

No one knows, of course. “We're in un- 
charted waters,” says an economist who keeps 
close tabs on debt at the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Nevertheless, history offers some indi- 
cations. 

Though figures of the sort contained above 
aren't available prior to World War II, a 
roughly similar yardstick can be used. This 
compares total private noncorporate debt 
with gross national product, or the Nation’s 
overall output of goods and services. 

The following table pinpoints where this 
debt-to-GNP ratio stands now and sketches 
its postwar climb. It also shows the ratio in 
prewar 1939 and in 1929, just before the great 
depression. Figures in the first two columns 
are billions. 


Debt as 
GNP Debt percent 
GNP 
Billions Billions 

P 65 
1945. 214 55 26 
91 51 56 
104 72 69 


People had relatively little debt at World 


War I's end, of course. Has the buildup 
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since been getting back to normal? If pre- 
war 1939 is taken as normal, we have long 
since passed it. If roaring 1929 was normal, 
we haven't reached it—not quite. 

Other indications that debt may be nearing 
a dangerous level come from those econo- 
mists who are concerned over today’s general 
credit situation. 

Because, as the first table shows, the debt 
payment load of American families averages 
21 percent of income, “a substantial number 
of families are in debt right up to the hilt,” 
estimates Alan Greenspan, president of 
‘Townsend-Greenspan & Co., a New York City 
economics consultant firm. 


MANY HAVE NO DEBT 


Studies show only half of American fam- 
ilies have any installment debt at all, Mr. 
Greenspan and other economists observe. 
‘Therefore, these analysts reason, the debt 
payment load of many families must be far 
higher than the average for all families. 

“Many families—perhaps some 6 million— 
now have at least 40 percent of their yearly 
income committed to debt payments,” reck- 
ons Mr. Greenspan. And a full quarter of 
the Nation’s 60 million families, he estimates, 
have at least a third of their income com- 
mitted to servicing their debts. 

Mr. Greenspan concludes that “there’s lit- 
tle question we’re approaching levels of effec- 
tive debt capacity” above which many fam- 
lies would find it hard to take on further 
debt and, at the same time, keep up their 
repayment schedules. 

A pressing concern: The use of mortgage 
loans for nonhousing purposes, such as for 
a car, boat, stocks or even a trip to Europe. 
“There is conclusive evidence that people are 

using mortgage loans for purposes that have 
nothing to do with homes,” asserts Avram 
Kisselgoff, chief economist of Allied Chemical 
Corp., who has made detailed studies of debt 
trends. “This obviously can’t go on, be- 
cause it tends to exhaust assets on which 
further borrowing can be done.” 

The rise of mortgage borrowing for pur- 
poses other than the purchase of a new home 
is suggested by some Government statistics. 
For instance, nonfarm family housing starts 
totaled some 1.5 million units last year, only 
4 percent more than 4 years earlier. Yet the 
net rise of mortgage debt on nonfarm family 
homes was $15.7 billion, a full 19 percent 
more than the corresponding 1959 increase. 

Most mortgage borrowing, it is worth not- 
ing, entails relatively small monthly pay- 
ments extended over very long repayment 
periods. 

Lengthy repayments, of course, provide 
one means by which debt-burdened con- 
sumers can take on additional obligations at 
minimum extra monthly expense. However, 
further debt increases through this avenue 
are limited because, as an economist at the 
National Bureau of Economic Research puts 
it, “terms have already been stretched about 
as far as they can go.” 

Because the debt burden of so many fam- 
flies appears so near what Mr. Greenspan 
terms “effective capacity,” further debt in- 
creases probably will be limited approxi- 
mately to further rises in consumer income, 
many analysts predict. And they warn, par- 
enthetically, that since so much of the econ- 
omy’s recent growth apparently is debt- 
fueled, a slowdown in debt would tend to 
curb the overall rate of business expansion. 

Besides their concern over the considerable 
amount of debt millions of families owe, 
many economists express deep worry about 
the quality of debt now outstanding. 

SEE UNDUE RISK 

They contend that much of the debt that 
pervades the current economy entails undue 
risk. Behind their doubt over the quality 
of debt is what they regard as an excessive 
amount of funds available for borrowing. 
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Gilbert M. Haas, a New York economic con- 
sultant who has grown particularly pessimis- 
tic about the course of business, puts it this 
way: “The record amount of funds seeking 
investment dwarfs the actual number of 
sound investment outlets available.” Mr. 
Haas says these “excessive” funds are now 
pouring into such “essentially nonproductive 
facilities” as real estate, and, in effect, are 
triggering many building projects that are 
“completely unwarranted by demand.” 

Mr. Haas believes the hour for corrective 
action—in the form of more stringent mone- 
tary policy by the Federal Reserve Board— 
already has passed. And he claims that 
when the “credit bubble” bursts—within the 
next year or so in his opinion—the ensuing 
economic collapse may well be “worse than 
1929.“ 

To be sure, few economists share this de- 
gree of gloom. But a surprising number— 
perhaps more than a third of some 50 ana- 
lysts interviewed in recent weeks—express 
grave concern, though few admit as much 
publicly. This is because, as one corporate 
economist explains, “such pessimistic state- 
ments wouldn't be appreciated” by top man- 
agement, 

DAY OF RECKONING 


“We're making loans we wouldn't have even 
looked at a couple of years ago,” concedes the 
financial vice president of a large New York 
insurance company. “I’m very much afraid 
we'll soon be caught in a day of reckoning.” 

Says an official at a Connecticut bank: 
“The grim joke around our shop right now is 
that we're planning to enter the business of 
renting autos and appliances—with all the 
goods we'll be repossessing one of these 
days,” 

Why, if they are so skeptical of the quality 
of their loans, do such institutions continue 
to make them? 

“Competition” is the reason given by the 
Connecticut banker. A Chicago economist 
adds: “With so large an amount of lendable 
funds available, institutions must make 
riskier, longer loans to afford the high inter- 
est rates they pay depositors; the alternative 
is to quit competing for depositors.” 

Only half jokingly, the economist adds: 
“Perhaps that wouldn't be such a bad idea.” 
New York’s Mr. Greenspan bluntly asserts 
that “many loan officers are being forced to 
act against their better judgment.” 

Debt alone, even if its quality is badly 
eroded, won’t actually trigger any economic 
collapse, most of these analysts agree. As 
Mr. Greenspan remarks, “Debt only becomes 
& problem after something else turns the 
economy down.” 


IMPACT OF A RECESSION 


The fear is that the economy, which is in 
the midst of a record expansion, is becoming 
dangerously vulnerable to even minor set- 
backs. “So long as income continues to 
increase, the high debt level shouldn't cause 
much trouble,” says a national industrial 
conference board official. “The trouble 
starts when we have a recession.” 

Henry Kaufman, economist of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, a New York-based se- 
curities firm, observed in a recent study that 
large amounts of debt in the economy “make 
any economic setback extremely dangerous.” 
He explained this is because when consumer 
income declines, as it does in recessions, the 
margin by which it covers debt service falls 
proportionately even faster. 

Allied Chemical’s Mr, Kisselgoff concedes 
that the ratio of delinquent bank loans to 
loans outstanding is presently very low“ 
a fact often cited by those who say debt isn't 
out of line. But this ratio “will shoot up 
very quickly if we get into any recession,” 
he warns. “The economy is very much more 
vulnerable now than in the early postwar 
years, when debt was low.” 

Mr. Greenspan believes that “many debt 
holders couldn’t take much of an income 
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decline before they would run into real 
trouble.” The economist, whose views fall 
roughly between the pessimism of Mr. Haas 
and the high optimism of the Johnson ad- 
ministration, believes that “a recession of 
the 1957-58 variety probably wouldn't be 
quite enough to set off a real crisis.” 
However, anything more severe would, he 
feels. And, if the present debt climb con- 
tinues at anything like the current pace for 
another 5 years or so, even a recession of 
1957-58 magnitude could bring on a serious 
economic crisis, Mr. Greenspan predicts. 


EYE ON PERSONAL INCOME- 


The 1957-58 recession that Mr. Greenspan 
uses as a yardstick lasted only 9 months, 
1.5 months less than the average length of 
all four recessions of the postwar era. More- 
over, in the 1957-58 setback, personal in- 
come—the economic measure economists 
worried by debt watch warily—dropped a 
mere 0.3 percent, far less than the average 
decline of 1.2 percent for all four postwar 
recessions. 

Few economists concerned by the debt 
situation share Mr. Haas’ view that the op- 
portunity for corrective action has been 
missed. But, almost to a man, they agree 
that the Federal Reserve should act now to 
tighten up on credit. 

This tightening could take various forms, 
such as a boost of the so-called discount rate 
Federal Reserye banks charge borrowing 
member banks, an increase in the amount of 
reserves member banks are required to keep 
on hand to back up deposits, or other mone- 
tary measures aimed at existing 
“free” reserves from the banking system. 
Some analysts expect, if the Fed does act 
soon to tighten credit, the move will entail a 
combination of steps. 

“It's most important that the Fed tighten 
up,” says Mr. Greenspan. “Such action is 
already overdue, but I don't think it’s too 
late yet” for action. 

The Fed, of course, never announces its 
monetary plans beforehand. Nevertheless, a 
high Government official close to the Fed 
concedes it is “clear the credit situation re- 
quires careful watching and may call for 
action” soon. 

If the credit situation is as dire as many 
economists say, why hasn’t the Fed already 
acted? 

Some analysts flatly charge the Fed is 
under intense political pressure from the 
Johnson administration to defer any re- 
strictive action until after the November 
presidential election. Action now, of course, 
would tend to slow the rate of business ex- 
pansion, at the very least, and this could 
cost the administration many votes. In 
theory, the Fed is free to act without direc- 
tion from the administration, and most 
Government officials insist this is precisely 
how it does act. 

Defending the Fed’s no-action policy, one 
Government official says he is “not prepared 
to accept the idea of Mr. Haas and some 
others that a catastrophic economic col- 
lapse” is growing out of the debt situation. 
He cites, among “vital differences” between 
the current situation and before the 1929 
collapse, the fact that stock market credit 
appears not nearly so excessive today and 
that mortgage debt amortization provides a 
continuing flow of cash to institutions, as 
mortgages are paid off piecemeal, rather 
than in lump sums, as was frequently the 
case in 1929. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. It will 
not be a live quorum and there will be 
no vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


A NATIONAL ECONOMIC CONVER- 
SION COMMISSION 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
during my 4 years of service on the 
House Armed Services Committee, I be- 
came concerned with the economics of 
national security. The economy of my 
own State of Maryland is heavily de- 
pendent upon defense contracts. On 
Monday morning, the Committee on 
Commerce resumed hearings on S. 2274, 
introduced by Senator McGovern, to es- 
tablish a National Economic Conversion 
Commission. 

I have consistently supported pro- 
grams and appropriations designed to 
maintain a ready and superior defense 
posture. But I have become convinced 
that we must continually reexamine de- 
fense programs and needs and must plan 
for gradual shifts in our economy. 

Mr. President, since 1941, the United 
States has spent more than $900 billion 
in defense of our Nation during war and 
peace. None would deny the importance 
of our defense programs. During the 
past two decades, Congress has been 
more than favorably disposed to admin- 
istration appeals for defense funds. In- 
deed, on several occasions, Congress has 
appropriated more money than re- 
quested. 

These vast expenditures over many 
years have had profound effects upon 
our economy. In 1963, approximately 10 
percent of our gross national product 
derived from Federal defense expendi- 
tures. The Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency has estimated that job- 
holders in defense industries account for 
about 9 percent of all U.S. employment. 
Expenditures for national security have 
become so much a part of our econ- 
omy in recent years that every major 
shift in defense spending has had sig- 
nificant economic effects. 

As we know from past experience, de- 
fense outlays vary in response to the 
state of international affairs. In fiscal 
year 1945, defense spending reached a 
wartime high of $79.8 billion; by fiscal 
year 1948, it had fallen to $11.1 billion; 
and in fiscal year 1953, it was back to 
$43.7 billion. Since that time, national 
security expenditures have fallen and 
risen again. 

Recent developments have injected 
new hope for a détente in the cold war. 
A lessening of world tensions could mean 
significant reductions in our defense 
spending. 

Naturally, we long for the fruition of 
our efforts at achieving a measure of 
genuine world peace—not only because 
lasting peace would obviate the necessity 
for currently large defense budgets, but 
also because it would be, I believe, the 
only real national security for us all. 

Former Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Roswell Gilpatric has said: 

Unless some currently unforeseen change 
takes place in the nature of military threats 
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which the Nation faces, we do not see the 
need * * * for a recurrence of the rapid 
increase in defense spending that has been 
necessary in the last 3 years. Instead, we 
anticipate a relatively stable overall budget, 
but with conditions which would create 
economic problems for certain industries 
that would then have to find alternative, 
nondefense, uses for their resources. 


Because of the hopeful but as yet un- 
certain nature of the world situation, 
we must face the question of conversion 
to nondefense production in many in- 
dustries. 

Accordingly, I am pleased to cospon- 
sor Senator McGovern’s proposal to es- 
tablish a National Economic Conversion 
Commission. 

As I see it, our enormous defense ex- 
penditures have had three general ef- 
fects on our economy. 

First. The high level of taxes neces- 
sary to support these defense programs 
has depressed investment by and within 
the private and business sectors of our 
economy. 

Second, Valuable manpower, training, 
talent, and skill, which could have been 
more usefully employed in other areas, 
have been devoted to research and devel- 
opment in defense industries. 

Third. The fluctuations in defense in- 
vestment caused by the constantly 
changing world situation have created 
economic uncertainty which has con- 
tributed to postwar recessions in 1949, 
1954, and 1958. 

It is my feeling that controlled reduc- 
tion of defense spending would encour- 
age private investment, would redirect 
valuable manpower and brainpower to 
more useful work, and would restore sta- 
bility to our economic growth. 

I emphasize that reduction of our de- 
fense expenditures must be carefully 
planned. It seems to me that savings 
in defense cutbacks could either be spent 
by the Government or returned to our 
citizens in the form of tax reduction. 

If retained by the Federal Govern- 
ment, defense funds could be reallocated 
for expanded Federal programs to at- 
tack poverty, combat disease, and raise 
our standard of living. 

If returned to the taxpayers in re- 
duced taxes—and in general I favor this 
alternative—these funds would stimu- 
late consumer spending, would increase 
private investment, and would lead to 
more leisure time and a shorter work- 
week. 

In short, Government and private 
business must be relied upon to absorb 
labor and productive capacities dis- 
placed by conversion from defense pro- 
duction. 

The readjustment accompanying eco- 
nomic conversion will involve three ma- 
jor problems: 

First. Many firms—especially smaller 
ones—now engaged in defense work will 
not be able to diversify sufficiently to 
convert to nondefense production. 
Wherever possible, such firms should be 
assisted in retooling; but we must be 
prepared for the loss of perhaps many 
companies unable to effect the necessary 
changes. 

Second. Many hundreds of thousands 
of workers now employed in the defense 
industries will have to be retrained for 
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new positions. In addition, the closing 
out of many onetime defense firms will 
dump more thousands of workers into 
technological unemployment. Federal 
aid should be planned to assist retrain- 
ing for these workers. 

Third. In many such cases relocation 
of plants, equipment, and labor will be 
required. Federal involvement in related 
programs of housing, school and hospi- 
tal construction, and urban renewal, is 
certain to follow. 

While readjustment never is easy, 
thoughtful planning can make it smooth- 
er. This would be the purpose of a na- 
tional conversion commission. 

Within recent months, and in my own 
State, Baltimore has become the first 
major city to establish its own economic 
conversion commission. The authoriza- 
tion for the commission calls for the 
study of “various ways and means of fac- 
ing this basic and essential shift in our 
economy without suffering severe eco- 
nomic dislocations.” 

I urge the creation of similar commis- 
sions in all major industrial areas where 
defense contracts are important to local 
economic welfare. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment—which after all is responsible 
for the dilemma—must be willing to as- 
sist local efforts. 

The National Economic Conversion 
Commission proposed by Senator Mc- 
GoverN would be authorized only to re- 
port to the President and to the Congress 
on our conversion capabilities, to convene 
a National Conference on Industrial 
Conversion and Growth, and to consult 
with State and local officials in a coordi- 
nated effort to improve our conversion 
competence. 

It seems to me that we can do no less 
in planning to meet the inevitable prob- 
lems which conversion will surely pre- 
sent. To accept these problems now as 
challenges and opportunities may spare 
us from succumbing to them later as the 
consequences of our own myopia and in- 
action. 

Mr. President, an article in the June 
1964 edition of Nation’s Business entitled 
“Peace Trend Will Bring Better Busi- 
ness,” by Prof. Charles T. Stewart, dis- 
cusses in depth and in detail defense 
production and conversion. 

It is an interesting and, I think, an 
important discourse. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEACE TREND WILL BRING BETTER BUSINESS— 
CUTTING Back DEFENSE SPENDING AND RE- 
CHANNELING BRAINPOWER WILL SPUR LONG- 
RUN ECONOMIC GROWTH 

(By Charles Stewart) 

If the tensions of the cold war continue to 
fade, American businessmen can look forward 
to new opportunities for their companies, 
even those engaging in the multibillion dol- 
lar network of defense contracting. 

To some, this might at first seem puzzling 
or eyen unacceptable. For years, with heavy 
industrial reliance on Government procure- 
ment for defense, many people have come to 
consider Federal contracts an essential prop 
for business. After all, defense dollars gene- 
rate orders and orders generate jobs. 
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This is true. It is equally true that a cut- 
back in spending for military hardware will 
have the immediate effect of disrupting cor- 
porate plans, scaring investors, eliminating 
jobs and even reducing the short-run profits 
of entire industries. 

But, over the long run, a shift away from 
dependence on defense contracts can mean 
greater economic growth for the Nation than 
it would otherwise experience. 

Certainly nuclear test ban agreements, con- 
tinued talks on disarmament and desires for 
stepped-up East-West trade would seem to be 
turning the world more toward peace than 
away from it. 

The rechanneling of more money and 
brainpower into the civilian economy will 
stimulate a variety of industries from 
household appliances to industrial ma- 
chinery. It will also shift talents now con- 
centrated on defense to university faculties 
and industrial research laboratories to pro- 
duce the ideas and products of tomorrow. 

The fact is that a heavy commitment to 
defense spending has not been good for our 
economy. It has diverted resources and 
skills from productive investment and 
much-needed civilian research and develop- 
ment. Our standard of living is lower than 
it would have been. The high taxes used 
to support our military effort have further 
discouraged investment. 

Contrast the modest economic gains of the 
United States and the United Kingdom, both 
saddled with large defense commitments, 
and the spectacular rates of investment and 
economic growth of Germany and Japan. 

Moreover, the wide variations in the 
amount of defense spending have hurt many 
industries, areas, and individuals. The out- 
break of the Korean war cut short the 1949 
recession. But cutbacks at the end of that 
war and in the 1957-58 period contributed 
to the recessions of 1954 and 1958. 

Congress is now considering legislation to 
set up a commission on national economic 
conversion. If established, such a commis- 
sion would be charged with making recom- 
mendations for Government programs and 
policies together with suggestions for both 
public spending and private investment as 
well as new use of people and facilities now 
engaged in defense work. 

An existing Cabinet-level committee has 
been at work for several months, reviewing 
and coordinating existing Federal programs 
that will be affected by increased conversion 
from military to civilian effort. 

Lynn A. Townsend, president of Chrysler 
Corp., said recently: “The silliest myth in 
the folklore about our economic system is 
the all-too-prevalent contention that our 
powerful and creative free economy needs 
massive transfusions of defense money to 
stay healthy and grow. 

“As a businessman associated with a com- 
pany that holds a substantial number of de- 
fense contracts, I can say that I and my 
associates are going to work just as hard as 
ever to whittle down our costs so as to bid 
successfully for just as much defense busi- 
ness as we can get. But we are not going to 
complain about cutbacks in defense expend- 
itures that can be achieved without weaken- 
ing the total military strength of the 
Nation.” 

ADJUSTING TO REDUCTIONS 

All present evidence indicates that the 
trend in defense procurement will continue 
down, not only in relation to total produc- 
tion, but in actual dollars. Since Korea 
total defense spending has fluctuated be- 
tween 9 and 10 percent of the Nation's out- 
put of goods and services. The President's 
budget estimates a $1 billion decline in de- 
fense spending for fiscal 1965, as economy 
measures take hold, and as vital weapons 
systems are completed. Even so stanch a 
supporter of military preparedness as Rep- 
resentative Cari Vinson, chairman of the 
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House Armed Services Committee, foresees 
a $10 billion decline in the total by 1970. 

What will this mean? 

Reduced spending for defense should re- 
lease resources and income to satisfy a great 
number of nondefense wants, both private 
and public. From a national standpoint, 
the only reason to fear cutbacks is that a 
reduction in production, jobs and incomes 
in the defense industry will snowball. 

What does the record show on this count? 

Declines in total national production in 
the years of massive defense cuts at the end 
of World War II and of the Korean war were 
smaller, not only percentagewise, but in ac- 
tual dollars, than the reductions in defense 
spending. There was no snowballing effect. 

And the defense effort now is not 40 or 45 
percent of national output, as it was at the 
World War II peak, but only 9 percent. So 
there is no reason to believe that the econ- 
omy’s fate hinges in any significant way on 
maintaining present high levels of defense 
spending. 

The drop in defense expenditures will be 
gradual, modest in amount in any future 
year and announced far in advance. Timely 
information and a better understanding of 
how our economy functions will not only 
prevent snowballing, but can in fact dampen 
the effect even within the defense industries. 
The total purchasing power, both of busi- 
nesses and households, can be maintained 
and private expenditures sustained. 


PART OF GENERAL TREND 


The completion of vast systems for nuclear 
defense and the easing of world tensions 
coincide with a downward trend in many 
other Federal programs. 

Expenditures on agriculture and agricul- 
tural resources, at a peak of nearly $7 billion 
in fiscal 1963, are expected to decline below 
$5 billion in fiscal 1965. Foreign aid is clear- 
ly headed lower. 

Increased expenditures are proposed on 
natural resources, urban renewal and com- 
munity facilities, health, labor and welfare, 
and education. These programs are all tiny, 
however, when measured against the massive 
size of the defense establishment, which ac- 
counts for more than half of total Federal 
outlays. The only program which in any 
way might compensate for defense cutbacks 
is space research and technology. But in- 
creases here will not be sufficient to cancel 
out declines in military spending. 

Two points should be made about antici- 
pated boosts in Federal spending other than 
for space: 

1. A large share of these expenditures does 
not involve the purchase of goods and serv- 
ices but payments to individuals and State 
and local governments. 

2. The types of expenditures involved, 
whether direct or induced by social security 
and other welfare payments, do not corre- 
spond to the industry concentration, the skill 
mix or the regional distribution of defense 
cutbacks. 

Even if existing Federal programs were 
accelerated or expanded they would not di- 
rectly absorb the labor and productive capac- 
ity released by defense cutbacks. What they 
would do is sustain or raise private buying 
power. This is the only job which the Fed- 
eral Government can do, whether through 
higher nondefense spending, further tempo- 
rary or permanent tax cuts, or Federal Re- 
serve policies easing credit and lowering in- 
terest rates (or, more likely, through a judi- 
cious combination of all three approaches). 

Thus, reliance must be placed on consumer 
and business capital spending to absorb labor 
and productive capacities displaced by con- 
version from defense production. 


LOWER TAXES FORESEEN 
Part of the payoff of reduced military 
spending will accrue to consumers through 
lower taxes. Sectors of consumer demand 
which have been growing include college edu- 
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cation, recreation, medical care, and (in the 
years ahead, with big increases in marriages) 
housing, furniture, and household equip- 
ment. The home market for office equipment 
has hardly been tapped. Repair services 
could use a lot of innovation, investment, 
and upgrading. Home air conditioning, sec- 
ond cars, second homes are expanding mar- 
kets. 

These industries will likely reap much of 
the benefit of defense savings. But it is hard 
to predict what new consumer products and 
services will result from the redirection of 
research and managerial skills from military 
to civilian markets. Certainly new or greatly 
improved products will be important in con- 
sumers’ added purchases, as they have been 
in the sales of development-minded com- 
panies for years. 

Many firms will feel the need for expansion 
as household purchases grow. Other busi- 
nesses in the machinery industry, for in- 
stance, will be forced to invest in moderniza- 
tion to compete with converted defense firms. 
Business tax cuts will raise profit prospects 
and investment funds, The opportunities for 
new materials and new machinery and equip- 
ment in the construction industry are vast. 
Transportation of all types is ripe for in- 
novation. 

Some Government programs are likely to 
grow: Education and health, possibly urban 
renewal, urban mass transport, depressed area 
aid, and conservation. The mere reduction 
of jobs, research funds and graduate fellow- 
ships in defense-related areas should improve 
the quality of education and medical care. 
Too much of our best brainpower has been 
going into defense-related areas; some will 
shift to other college specializations and em- 
ployment. Medical schools have been hard 
pressed to maintain an adequate number and 
standard of applicants, and teaching at all 
levels has suffered in both quantity and qual- 
ity through the competition of better-paid 
defense research and procurement employ- 
ment. Some aerospace industry resources 
can be converted to designing and produc- 
ing new urban mass transit systems, whose 
completion will generate private and local 
government construction booms. 

There may be a closer correspondence be- 
tween such civilian spending and defense 
spending in demand for products and skills 
than between Federal nondefense and de- 
fense spending, but the difference in these 
respects—and in regional impact—will still 
be large. 

There is no question about the 
of families and individuals to spend nearly 
all their increased incomes if defense cut- 
backs lead to further tax cuts. Evidence 
of consumer satiation, such as more income 
saved or an increased desire to sacrifice in- 
come for leisure, simply does not exist. 

Likewise, State and local governments 
seem willing to spend to the limit of their 
resources. 

The big question mark is business invest- 
ment spending. Even here, doubts have 
been exaggerated by thinking of such in- 
vestment only as plant and equipment 
spending, ignoring two large and growing 
forms of intangible business investment— 
training and research and development. 
Still, steps must be taken to insure that 
we will have the fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies and the business climate conducive to 
expanded business investment. 

JOBS WILL REQUIRE MOVING 


In addition to Government measures to 
sustain private purchasing power and 
spending, substantial geographical reloca- 
tion of production and retraining of labor 
will be required. The problems here include 
individual adjustment, via migration, re- 
training, and income maintenance in the 
interim period; industry adjustment—find- 
ing new markets, developing new products; 
and community adjustment—creating or at- 
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tracting new job openings (and not neces- 
sarily in manufacturing, where employment 
prospects are not bright in the near term). 

The impact on defense industries and de- 
fense workers is a different and serious mat- 
ter. It will not be easy to convert modern 
weapons factories to production of civilian 
goods. Nor will it be easy for the military 
technician or the aerospace industry worker 
to find another suitable job. 

Defense production is highly concentrated 
in a few industries. The aerospace industry 
is more than 90 percent committed to de- 
fense; electronics and ship construction are 
over half defense related. 

Defense production predominantly comes 
from specialized plants whose facilities are 
not suitable for conversion to civilian prod- 
ucts and whose location is often inappropri- 
ate for successful competition in commercial 
markets. Many of the leading defense con- 
tractors are highly specialized in military 
markets; defense-space orders in fiscal 1962 
constituted more than three-quarters of total 
sales for Lockhead Aircraft Corp., North 
American Aviation, Inc., and several other 
large firms. 

The priorities in military technology and 
production—high reliability, fine tolerances, 
early delivery achieved at the expense of unit 
costs—are quite different from those needed 
for commercial success, It is not surprising 
that attempts of defense contractors at di- 
versification have met, at best, qualified suc- 
cess. In fact, diversification has generally 
taken the form of penetrating additional 
Military and space markets, rather than ci- 
vilian markets. But in the past there was 
no urgency in reducing dependence on a 
single final purchaser and efforts in this di- 
rection were modest. Today the situation is 
different and results may be better. North 
American Aviation has diversified into com- 
puters and nuclear energy. Douglas Lock- 
heed and other aerospace firms are seeking 
new footholds in civilian markets. 


WHAT ABOUT FACILITIES? 


Plant and equipment highly specialized 
for military production is less of a problem 
to defense prime contractors than it seems, 
for most such facilities are owned by the 
Federal Government, not by the company 
which operates them. Where they cannot 
be readily converted, diversification must 
take the form of mergers or investment in 
plant and equipment for civilian markets. 

Many firms cannot diversify; they are too 
small and their managements and technical 
staffs far too specialized. Small firms in 
electronics and related industries have had 
a high turnover because of tremendous rates 
of technological change which can quickly 
leave a forerunner one day in the backwash 
the next, and for lack of managerial and es- 
pecially marketing skills. Even for large 
firms specializing in military products, mar- 
keting is a weak spot. But by and large, 
the aerospace and electronics industries 
have the dynamic and innovating leadership 
needed for survival in a technologically rev- 
olutionary and uncertain market. 

Litton Industries and General Dynamics 
are spectacular examples of growth and di- 
versification. 

A recent study by James McDonagh 
(Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp.) and 
Steven Zimmerman (Newark College of En- 
gineering) of the diversification potential 
of the airframe industry concluded that at 
best the alternative civilian markets which 
could be developed would employ less than 
half its current labor force. Prospects for 
electronics are much better, since its de- 
fense and space commitments are smaller, 
and many new and growing civilian markets 
are in sight. 

Labor in defense production is also highly 
specialized. Many skills have no counter- 
part in the production of civilian goods, or 
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the alternative civilian demands for them 
are far below their current supply. Defense 
plants have a rising proportion of nonpro- 
duction workers, who often outnumber pro- 
duction workers. Particularly notable is the 
concentration of scientists and engineers, 
and their supporting technicians. About 
half of all research in industry is financed 
by defense and space funds. 

Research not connected with defense and 
space programs undoubtedly has been re- 
tarded by the siphoning of scarce talent into 
military projects. But commercial research 
and development will not absorb all the tech- 
nical and professional workers released from 
defense industry, even where the skills are 
transferable. Scientists and engineers can- 
not expect to maintain the price commanded 
by their recent scarcity, once the seller’s 
market for their specialties ends. 

Defense scientists and engineers, however, 
are younger than the average in other in- 
dustries. In fact, the entire labor force in 
defense production is younger and better 
educated than the average, and therefore 
more adaptable, and better suited for job 
conversion. It is also more mobile geograph- 
ically; the labor force in the great defense 
concentrations of the Far West and South- 
west consists in great part of postwar mi- 
grants. Thus adjustment problems for de- 
fense labor are quite unlike those facing the 
middle-aged, poorly educated, immobile coal 
miners and textile workers of the East, 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL IMPACT 


Defense workers may adjust by migrating 
to civilian jobs elsewhere. Firms may close 
down defense plants in one community and 
expand civilian operations elsewhere. This 
could hit some communities hard, for de- 
fense production and employment is highly 
concentrated. California, Connecticut, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Utah, Washington, Kansas, 
and New Mexico are all dangerously depend- 
ent on military expenditures. Yet the rec- 
ord of past defense cutbacks in some of these 
areas is encouraging. 

In Wichita, for example, unemployment 
actually went down following cutbacks in the 
aircraft industry in 1962. 

According to the Office of Economic Ad- 
justment of the Defense Department, the 
unemployment rate in Wichita dropped to 
3.5 percent last September from a peak of 5.5 
percent the winter before. 

“A progressive civic leadership, and ex- 
perienced and productive labor force, a high 
educational level, sound finances, excellent 
utilities and a good educational 
oriented to training displaced employees” 
helped considerably in the adjustment, the 
Office of Economic Adjustment says. Con- 
tributing to the economic accommodation 
in Wichita was success in attracting such 
new businesses as a Coleman Co. water heat- 
er plant, and Lear Jet, an executive jet air- 
craft manufacturer; and an expansion of es- 
tablished companies, such as Abbott Chemi- 
cal Co. Retail sales went up 4 percent last 
year, bank clearings up 6.9 percent and post- 
al receipts up 6.5 percent, the Defense De- 
partment study shows. 

Examples of hardship in Los Angeles, to 
cite another example, have been hard to find. 

Despite substantial layoffs in the ord- 
nance, electronics, and aircraft industries in 
the Los Angeles area, unemployment rates 
have not varied much. 

In February 1963 employment, in these 
main industries that make up the aerospace 
field was 342,100. The unemployment rate 
was 5.5 percent of the work force. In March 
1964 (the latest figure available) employ- 
ment was down to 333,300. But the unem- 
ployment rate was the same—5.5 percent, ac- 
cording to the official statistics of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment. 

Apparently the displaced aircraft workers 
found jobs readily enough; the real impact 
was on others, less skilled and less experi- 
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enced, who had adequate employment op- 
portunities until forced to compete with dis- 
placed aircraft workers. 

The lesson from these and other experi- 
ences is, first, that large, diversified cities are 
inherently less vulnerable to major shifts in 
industrial activity than smaller cities overly 
committed to a narrow range of industries 
and skills. It does not follow that diversifi- 
cation is a possible or desirable policy for 
most communities; only a sizable city can 
find it economically feasible. 

Second, even small cities with a skilled la- 
bor force, with good public services, and with 
vigorous community leadership can take in 
stride adjustments which floor other com- 
munities, 

Some communities refuse to give any 
thought to adjustment, apparently on the 
theory that by rendering themselves helpless 
hostages to defense procurement or basing, 
by maximizing their vulnerability and the 
loudness of their protests to Congress, they 
can indefinitely postpone the inevitable. 
But, by and large, decisions on force levels 
and procurement are not tied to such con- 
siderations. Other communities whose de- 
fense business is indirect are simply not 
aware of their involvement. 

These problems are with us now. Not all 
of them will be solved. Some communities 
and some firms will not make it. These are 
the casualties of progress. But the payoff is 
indisputable, and well worth the cost: mo- 
bilization of more of our best human and 
material resources for satisfying current 
civilian wants, and release of a large share 
of our research and development resources 
for nonmilitary economic growth. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


WINDFALL FOR MONOPOLY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased with the decision of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation to hold hearings July 8 on the 
Westlands Water District contract. The 
subcommittee has before it a question 
whether to give prior authorization to 
spending $157 million to construct water 
distribution and drainage systems to ben- 
efit privately owned lands in California’s 
Central Valley, before owners of vast ex- 
cess holdings declare their willingness to 
comply with acreage limitation law en- 
titling them to receive the benefits of the 
expenditure. 

The Nation has been contributing 
heavily to the development of western 
water resources for more than 60 years, 
and many benefits are visible. However, 
compliance with national policy requiring 
wide distribution of the benefits from 
vast public expenditures for reclamation 
is a matter of serious national, as well as 
local, concern. As an evidence of na- 
tional concern, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch editorial on June 15, 1964, en- 
titled “Windfall for Monopoly,” relating 
to Westlands contract in California’s 
Central Valley project. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WINDFALL FOR MONOPOLY 


Before the end of the summer a Federal 
bonanza will be reaped by large corporate 
landholders in California at the expense of 
small family farmers there unless either the 
Senate or the House raises an objection 
meanwhile. 

Lying before Congress for the required 90 
days is a contract submitted by Secretary 
of the Interior Udall under which corporate 
land baronies would in effect be exempted 
from the acreage limitation law in the so- 
called Federal part of the San Luis irriga- 
tion project, an adjunct of the Central 
Valley project on the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers, 

This law limits land eligible for Federal 
reclamation water to 160 acres for an indi- 
vidual, 320 acres for husband and wife. It 
has been the fundamental safeguard against 
monopoly of water in the water-deficient 
Western States since 1902. It has prevented 
speculators from exploiting the rising values 
of land in Federal reclamation projects. It 
has assured, in the words of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, that benefits from the Federal 
investment may be distributed in accord- 
ance with the greatest good to the greatest 
number of individuals.” 

Secretary Udall does not propose to breach 
directly the mandate of Congress requiring 
application of the acreage-limitation law to 
the 496,000 acres of the San Luis project 
which his department will administer. But 
the means he has adopted would achieve 
that effect by indirection. 

He proposes to execute a contract for Fed- 
eral construction of the irrigation distribu- 
tion system with Westlands Water District, 
which will operate it, even though corporate 
holders of lands in excess of the acreage limi- 
tation have not agreed to dispose of their 
excess acres as required by the limitation 
law and have declared they will not do so. 

If the contract is executed, they will share 
indirectly in the Federal irrigation water 
which Congress has by law forbidden to 
them. Of the water which the Federal Goy- 
ernment is to supply to Westlands annually 
the larger part will be used for surface irri- 
gation but as much as a fourth can be ex- 
pected to percolate into the ground-water 
reservoir, 

This reservoir underlies the entire area. 
Corporate landholders can then pump from 
it the federally reclaimed water as freely as 
those entitled to it by law. Pumping from 
ground water is the common method of irri- 
gation thereabouts. 

The so-called State part of the San Luis 
project already stands exempted from the 
acreage limitation through an evasive device 
put over by Gov. Pat Brown with the support 
of two of the largest landholders, the South- 
ern Pacific Railway and Kern County Land 
Co. The State is to share the cost of the 
total project with the Federal Government, 
in return for which it is allowed to abrogate 
Federal acreage law on that part of the area 
designated as the State's. 

It is estimated that in the so-called Fed- 
eral part of the San Luis project the Federal 
Government will invest $1,000 an acre and 
provide an additional subsidy in interest-free 
money amounting to another $1,000 an acre. 
This would provide a windfall for holders of 
excess and ineligible lands conservatively es- 
timated at $360 million, of which an esti- 
mated $65 million would accrue to Southern 
Pacific alone. In the so-called State area, 
Tejon Ranch Co. holds 168,000 acres, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. 218,000 acres, Kern County Land 
Co. 343,000 acres—and these are only the 
largest among many, 

Two years ago Father Vizzard of the Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference put this issue in 
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human terms about as well as it could be put: 
“It would be tragic if by action of this ad- 
ministration the door should be opened wide 
to increased and more tenacious land monop- 
oly in California. It would be impossible to 
explain to those who are convinced that the 
family farm and not land monopoly de- 
serves support of public policy.” Will not 
enough Members of Congress to reject the 
Udall contract stand up and say the same? 


TAX EXEMPT STATUS FOR THE 
FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it gives 
me satisfaction to announce that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has at long last 
come to its senses and restored tax ex- 
empt status to the old and widely re- 
spected Christian peace group, the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation. 

The decision has been delayed beyond 
all reason, but then reason has not been 
the strong point of the IRS in this sad 
affair. 

You will no doubt recall the revocation 
ruling issued January 10, 1963. It surely 
will stand as some kind of benchmark in 
the dismal history of bureaucratic arro- 
gance. In revoking a tax exemption en- 
joyed by the fellowship since 1926, the 
ruling letter said in part: 

You have operated for a purpose that is 
political in character * * *. We believe it is 
clear that your principal purpose is the pre- 
vention of war and the abolition of arma- 
ments. 

* * * > * 

Resolving international controversies is a 
political purpose, not a charitable or reli- 
gious purpose * . This is an objective 
that can only be obtained by legislation. 


What can we make of this bureaucrat- 
ic jargon when we compare it with the 
late Pope John XXIII’s great peace en- 
cyclical—a document which reaffirms the 
essentially religious nature of mankind’s 
quest for peace. Surely Pope John would 
have been disappointed to learn what the 
IRS thought of such efforts. 

This nonsense posed a very real threat 
to religious organizations in this Nation, 
and indeed to the very principle of free 
religion. For, as the Christian Century 
magazine put it in a March 1963 edi- 
torial: 

There is not a church in the United States 
which does not seek at least indirectly to in- 
fluence legislation. * * * [Must] every or- 
ganization which influences opinion be pe- 
nalized by loss of its tax status? 


Although the favorable decision issued 
by the IRS today does not discuss the re- 
ligious validity of the pursuit of peace di- 
rectly, perhaps out of a sense of shame, it 
does state: 

The purposes [of the FOR] are charitable 
within the meaning of the section 501(c) (3) 
{of the Internal Revenue Code]. It is our 
conclusion that [its] operations have been in 
furtherance of those purposes. 


Even if those words do not amount to 
an open retraction of the IRS's earlier 
absurdities, I think they can be looked 
upon as a victory in the continuing fight 
to keep America free and open to ideas. 

The tale of delay upon delay to which 
the fellowship has been subjected in 
seeking a reversal of the indefensible rev- 
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ocation order deserves to be at least 
briefly told. 

After widespread criticism, including 
acid commentaries by many newspapers, 
a carefully reasoned statement by 26 out- 
standing clergymen of the major faiths, 
and the appeals of Senators KEATING, 
McGovern, and myself, the Service 
agreed in May 1963 to reconsider the case 
and reach an “expeditious decision.” 
That speedy decision has taken only a 
scant 13 months to materialize. 

Since May 1963 the fellowship has held 
repeated conferences with IRS officials, 
supplied reams of information, and has 
been repeatedly tantilized by promises of 
a favorable decision just around the cor- 
ner. 

In October 1963, the fellowship was in- 
formed that the IRS was satisfied that 
the fellowship met the “operational 
tests,” and that its exemption would be 
restored “very shortly.” 

In December my office was told that 
the decision was about ready and would 
be issued “early in the new year.” 

In late January the date for the deci- 
sion was set at March 1. 

In mid-March fellowship officials were 
assured that it would be in their hands 
“within 2 weeks.” 

On April 15 it appeared that the only 
thing lacking was the signature of an 
official then in Panama. On April 22 we 
were told that it was just a matter of 
days. And then in mid-May, a full year 
after the promise of an expeditious deci- 
sion, the IRS was encouraging the fel- 
lowship to look for the decision “in a 
couple of weeks.” 

The fellowship, formed in England in 
1915 and extended to America in 1916, 
is a movement of Christian protest 
against war. Its headquarters are in 
Nyack, N.Y. Operating on meager an- 
nual budgets, it has spoken out vigorous- 
ly for its ideals for many years. Its Na- 
tional Advisory Council includes some of 
the great names in American religion: 
Dr. George Buttrick, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, of Riverside Church, New York 
City; and Dr. Martin Luther King, of At- 
lanta, Ga., and Prof. Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette of Yale University Divinity 
School. 

I believe that the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation and its director, Alfred Hassler, 
deserve the thanks of all of us in carry- 
ing on this long fight. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I would 
like to point out how shocking it is when 
an agency caught in an inexcusable blun- 
der, as the IRS was in this case, stalls 
and equivocates rather than admitting 
openly its mistake. Mistakes are human 
and inevitable. Bureaucrats who refuse 
to admit that their organizations can 
make mistakes only add to that public 
distrust of the Federal Government that 
is such a serious problem today. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
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adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til tomorrow, Thursday, June 25, 1964, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate June 24, 1964: 

Santos Buxo, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of Puerto Rico 
for the term of 4 years. He is now serving 
in this office under an appointment which 
expired March 9, 1964. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 128: 1: Blessed is everyone that 
feareth the Lord; that walketh in His 
ways. 

O Thou God of all majesty and holi- 
ness, inspire us during this moment of 
prayer with a reassuring sense of Thy- 
self for Thou art a presence to strengthen 
and sustain us, a light to guide and di- 
rect, a sympathy to comfort and cheer, 
a love that will never fail or let us go. 

May we become more fully aware of 
the sanctity of our tasks and responsi- 
bilities and may we be courageous in 
meeting the demands and decisions 
which challenge the best and noblest 
that is within us of mind and heart. 

Grant that in these perilous times 
when our national and international 
problems seem so complex and difficult, 
our President, our Speaker, and our 
chosen representatives may see clearly 
that as finite and fallible human beings 
we were never expected or meant to meet 
those problems unaided and alone for 
Thou hast made available and placed 
at our disposal the inexhaustible re- 
sources of Thy grace. 

Hear our prayer in Christ’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 6041. An act to amend the prevailing 
wage section of the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended; and related sections of the Federal 
Airport Act, as amended; and the National 
Housing Act, as amended; and 

H. R. 9740. An act to establish the Roose- 
velt Campobello International Park, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 4364. An act to provide for the free 
entry of one mass spectrometer for the use 
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of Oregon State University and one mass 
spectrometer for the use of Wayne State 
University. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 10433. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. 
MonptT, and Mr. Youne of North Dakota 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 10532. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. CASE, 
and Mr. ALLOTT to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6 to the 
bill (H.R. 221) entitled “An act to amend 
chapter 35 of title 38, United States 
Code, to provide educational assistance 
to the children of veterans who are 
permanently and totally disabled from 
an injury or disease arising out of ac- 
tive military, naval, or air service during 
a period of war or the induction period.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its amendments 
numbered 3 and 4 to the above-entitled 
bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 502. An act to preserve the jurisdiction 
of the Congress over construction of hydro- 
electric projects on the Colorado River below 
Glen Canyon Dam; and 

S. 2370. An act authorizing maintenance 
of flood and arroyo sediment control dams 
and related works to facilitate Rio Grande 
canalization project and authorizing appro- 
priations for that purpose. 


TO PERMIT THE VESSEL “SC-1473” 
TO ENGAGE IN THE FISHERIES 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time for the purpose of 
making an announcement with respect 
to the program. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to advise 
the House that on tomorrow the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] 
has advised that he will ask unanimous 
consent to call up the bill (H.R. 6007) 
to permit the vessel SC-1473 to engage 
in the fisheries. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
June 23, 1964. 
Ordered, That the Secretary of the Senate 
request the House of Representatives to re- 
turn to the Senate the bill (H.R. 10456) 
entitled “An act to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and administrative 
operations, and for other purposes,” together 
with all accompanying papers. 
FELTON M. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 


the request of the Senate is agreed to. 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT ON 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1965 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations have until midnight 
Thursday, June 25, 1964, to file a priv- 
ileged report on the foreign assistance 
and related agencies appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1965. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I reserve all points of order. 


GRANT TO PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, Purdue 
University in Lafayette, Ind., has been 
named by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration as the recipient 
of a grant of $840,000 to finance con- 
struction of additional laboratory and 
rocket-firing facilities at its jet propul- 
sion center. 

The jet propulsion center at this great 
Midwestern university has been engaged 
in aerospace research for the past 17 
years. It has pioneered in solving prob- 
lems related to liquid bipropellant rock- 
et motors operated at high combustion 
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pressures. The current activities of this 
center include investigation in a broad 
area of aerospace propulsion. 

I consider this another step toward 
the realization of the potential the Mid- 
west has to offer in space age develop- 
ment activities. This goal, the full real- 
ization of Midwest potential, has been 
and will continue to be one of my per- 
sonal goals. 

We have made gains toward this goal 
but there is still a long distance to go. 
Two years ago I played a part in the 
establishment at Indiana University of 
the Center for Industrial Application for 
Space Technology. It is designed to 
make available to industry the vast 
amount of knowledge gained in space 
research, knowledge which has industrial 
applications in other fields besides that 
of space. 

This was a pilot project for the United 
States. Its value is attested by the fact 
that two other centers are being estab- 
lished at Wayne State University in De- 
troit and at the University of Maryland. 
Another is authorized for the University 
of Pittsburgh and still another is under 
consideration for the University of North 
Carolina. 

My efforts to obtain for Indiana and 
the Midwest a just share of Government- 
financed activities have been called pa- 
rochial by some. I might add these crit- 
ies are not from Indiana or the Midwest. 
I challenge that criticism. Our Nation 
cannot afford not to use every tool and 
resource at its disposal. It has not been 
doing so in Indiana and the Midwest. It 
is starting to do so. I am certain the 
steps that have been taken are only the 
first of many which will provide new 
job opportunities, stimulate business 
growth, and add to the economic health 
of my section of the Nation. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ON 
APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 23 I introduced House Joint Reso- 
lution 1050 proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to read as follows: 

The judicial powers of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any 
suit in law or equity for the apportionment 
or method of apportionment of representa- 
tion in a State legislature or either house 
thereof, nor for the composition of any legis- 
lative or administrative body in any political 
subdivision of a State. 


The Congress has a duty to submit an 
amendment for ratification by the States 
without undue delay, in order to save 
our form of Government. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States was never vested with power to 
dictate the governmental structure of 
any State in the Union, and its present- 
day assertion of such power is manifest 
error on its part. The Court must be led 
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out of the political thicket into which it 
has strayed. The Congress must initiate 
this important and fundamental action. 

Once before in our history, soon after 
the adoption of the Constitution, it was 
necessary to limit the judicial power in 
order to save the Federal character of 
our system. The result then was the 
11th amendment, and the proposal I have 
introduced follows that amendment in 
form. 

It is pertinent to point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Federal judiciary was 
not conceived to be an instrument of 
political power. Here is a branch of 
Government not chosen by the people, 
nor at any time answerable to them. 
Federal judges are appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, for good behavior, which 
is life. They can be removed by im- 
peachment only for treason, bribery or 
other high crime or misdemeanor. It 
is a fact of history, supported by a fair 
reading of the Constitution, that polit- 
ical power in our system was designed 
to be vested in the people and their 
elected representatives. Federal judges 
are not those representatives. The reso- 
lution of political questions is not their 
perogative, nor in their rightful power. 


THE BOBBY BAKER INVESTIGATION 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, disclosure 
yesterday that State’s Attorney Arthur 
A. Marshall, of Prince Georges County, 
Md., has made public a call girl’s list of 
names, allegedly including past and pres- 
ent Members of Congress, again brings 
into focus the Bobby Baker investiga- 
tion. 

On this list, and previously mentioned 
in connection with the Baker scandals, 
is the name of Joseph Fabianich, alias 
Joe Fabian, now serving a 9-year Federal 
prison sentence for operating a call-girl 
ring in the Washington area. 

This is the same Fabianich who was 
recently and suddenly spirited out of a 
nearby lockup to the more inaccessible 
Fort Leavenworth prison. This also re- 
calls the speedy action with which Elly 
Rometsch, the German call girl, was de- 
ported from this country when the Baker 
scandals broke last fall. 

It is time for Congress to drag this mess 
from under the rug, and let the chips 
fall wherever they may. 


BRITISH FIRMS INDICATE HESI- 
TANCY TO SELL TO CASTRO’S CUBA 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the recent news of the sale of British 
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buses to Cuba serves as a good indication 
that Great Britain has little intention of 
cooperating with U.S. policies to halt free 
world trade with Castro and strangle his 
economy. Not only does the British Gov- 
ernment persist in allowing British man- 
ufacturers to sell to eager and hungry 
Castro, but it continues to allow British 
ships to relieve the Russian supply bur- 
den by hauling cargo to Cuba. 

The Leyland Motors’ recent deal to sell 
Castro buses was accompanied by a 
rather unusual report that Leyland Mo- 
tors would not see the deal through if 
so asked by the British Government. 

It would be easy for the British Gov- 
ernment to halt this particular sale, and 
many others like it, as most of the Brit- 
ish firms trading with Castro avail them- 
selves of the “payment insurance” pro- 
vided by the Government’s Exports Cred- 
it Guarantee Department. The only step 
necessary would be to curb export guar- 
antees for Cuban shipments. No other 
action need be taken, as most of Britain’s 
major banking houses are leery of fi- 
nancing sales to Castro because he is 
already an estimated $238 million behind 
in deficits coming from his need to im- 
port more than he can produce. 

Despite his difficulties, Castro’s trade 
with Great Britain is on the rise, with 
Castro having bought $8.4 million in 
goods from Britain during the first 4 
months of this year, as compared to some 
$2.8 million for the same period last year. 

Mr. Speaker, Castro’s economy is suf- 
fering, and his only hope is to continue 
to trade with the free world as the Com- 
munist bloc alone cannot keep him sup- 
plied. Britain could do much to hasten 
Castro’s end by halting its trade with 
him. It could start with stopping the 
Leyland bus deal. 


WHITE HOUSE JET FLEET 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to wonder aloud about the high cost 
of maintaining the jet fleet for the con- 
venience of the President of the United 
States and his official family when they 
travel about the country on official or 
semiofficial business. Everyone in the 
House knows that the President has a 
number of jets assigned to the White 
House and no one usually questions their 
number and the cost of maintaining 
them. Everyone wants the President of 
the United States and his family to have 
the best that the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion can buy. I am not questioning this 
today. However, I am wondering aloud 
if the taxpayers—some of whom are not 
of the President's political faith—are 
paying the cost of transporting the Pres- 
ident and the members of his official 
family in these jets to political func- 
tions—particularly to political fund- 
raising functions such as the $100 a plate 
Democrat dinner the President will be 
attending in Detroit on June 26. Cer- 
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tainly the taxpayers should not be asked 
to pay the cost of this trip when the al- 
ready full and overflowing treasuries of 
the various Democrat committees will be 
enriched by thousands upon thousands of 
dollars due solely to the President’s ap- 
pearance at this affair. 

I think it is incumbent upon the “free 
press” to keep the Nation informed on 
such matters and I will be waiting to read 
the stories revealing payment by the 
Democrat committee for this Detroit and 
similar trips during this campaign year. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may be permitted to sit during 
general debate while the House is in ses- 
sion this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 


not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 


Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Roll No, 165] 
Ashbrook Harding Rogers, Tex. 
Avery Healey Roosevelt 
Baring Hoffman Schadeberg 
Bass Ichord Scott 
Bennett, Mich. Kee Senner 
Bolling Kilburn Sisk 
Bow Kilgore Springer 
Bruce King, Calif. Staggers 
Buckley Lankford teed 
Cameron Long, La. Thompson, N.J. 
Davis, Tenn. Miller, N.Y. 11 
Diggs Morton Tupper 
Dingell Pilcher Tuten 
Evins Pool Willis 
Forrester Powell Wydler 
Green, Oreg. Randall 
Hall Reid, N.Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 385 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
aad under the call were dispensed 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 732 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3881) to authorize the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to provide additional 
assistance for the development of compre- 
hensive and coordinated mass transporta- 
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tion systems in metropolitan and other 
urban areas, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed four hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of 
order the substitute amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency now in the bill and such substi- 
tute for the purpose of amendment shall be 
considered under the five-minute rule as an 
original bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ment as may have been adopted, and any 
Member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any of the amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole to the bill 
or committee substitute. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, with or without 
instructions. After the passage of the bill 
H.R. 3881, it shall be in order in the House 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 
6 and to move to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of said Senate bill and to 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 3881 as passed by the House. 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Brown], and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 732 pro- 
vides for the consideration of H.R. 3881, 
a bill to authorize the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to provide addi- 
tional assistance for the development of 
comprehensive and coordinated mass 
transportation systems in metropolitan 
and other urban areas. 

The resolution provides for an open 
rule with 4 hours of general debate, mak- 
ing it in order to consider the committee 
substitute as an original bill and all 
points of order are waived on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no legislation 
that will be before this Congress this year 
that is as important as this legislation, 
particularly if the Members, as I do, 
come from a metropolitan area. 

This is an opportunity for us to clean 
up our antiquated transit systems that 
have been in existence since long before 
the beginning of the century. This is 
an opportunity for us to be able to move 
those elevated structures that we have 
in the old cities of America. This is an 
opportunity to clear up blighted areas. 
This is an opportunity to revitalize very 
important property, the beautiful prop- 
erty that has gone into blight in the ma- 
jor cities of this Nation. 

During the course of the years we have 
spent in this Congress over $50 billion on 
road programs, yet we have spent noth- 
ing whatsoever as far as trying to pass a 
mass transportation bill concerning our 
local elevated or railroad systems. 

H.R. 3881 is the administration’s mass 
transit bill which provides partial Fed- 
eral grants to improve bus service, com- 
muter rail lines, and other mass transit 
systems in and around our towns and 
cities. The Congress has been strongly 
urged to act on this measure by both the 
late President John F. Kennedy and by 
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President Lyndon Johnson. There are 
six major features of the committee bill. 

First. Federal grants would be au- 
thorized for up to two-thirds of that 
part of the cost of facilities and 
equipment that cannot be financed 
by revenues alone. Local grants in 
cash would be required for the other 
one-third. This is the same for- 
mula used under the urban renewal 
program. Revenues from the transit 
system would pay for needed new in- 
vestment to the extent possible, but the 
margin of total cost which cannot be 
financed this way would be covered by 
these Federal and local grants. 

Second. To assure that the Federal as- 
sistance will accomplish the objectives of 
the bill, strict planning requirements are 
provided for, including the preparation 
of an areawide transportation plan as a 
part of comprehensive planning for the 
development of the urban area. The bill 
also recognizes the urgency of this prob- 
lem and the heavy cost of delay in a 
further provision that for a 3-year pe- 
riod the grants could be made on an 
emergency basis but with reduced Fed- 
eral participation. These grants would 
be for only one-half of the net project 
cost, but the additional one-sixth Fed- 
eral grant would be available if full plan- 
ning requirements are met within 3 years 
of the date of the grant agreement. 

Third. The bill authorizes appropria- 
tion of $500 million in Federal grant 
funds over a 3-year period—$100 million 
in the first year and $200 million in each 
of the succeeding fiscal years. Because 
of the long leadtime in programs of this 
kind, the budget impact in the first year 
that funds are appropriated is estimated 
at only $10 million. The bill also would 
restore the unused balance of the $50 
million loan authority provided by the 
Housing Act of 1961. Approximately $47 
million remains of this authority. 

Fourth. The bill would continue and, 
in fact, improve the effort to find new and 
better ways to meet our mass transit 
needs by providing that $10 million of 
each of the 3 fiscal year installments can 
be used for research, development, and 
demonstration grants replacing the pres- 
ent limited demonstration program cre- 
ated in 1961. 

Fifth. An adequate relocation program 
would be required for families displaced 
by assisted projects. Federal grants for 
relocation payments to families, indi- 
viduals, and business concerns would be 
authorized similar to those in effect un- 
der the urban renewal program. 

Sixth. The committee bill also includes 
provisions to protect the rights of em- 
ployees of local transit systems affected 
by the program. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that un- 
less legislation of this type is passed by 
this Congress there is no possibility that 
we can improve the antiquated systems 
that we have in the metropolitan areas 
at the present time. I Know in the local 
area I represent, I know of no bill more 
important to the district than the pres- 
ent bill that we have up for consideration 
today. We have a downtown area in the 
city of Boston where we have a viaduct 
that was built in the 1890’s right through 
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the most valuable property in the city of 
Boston. This is an opportunity with the 
aid of the Federal Government to tear 
down such a structure, to relocate the 
transport lines and to beautify the city. 
Such legislation would bring a tremen- 
dous revaluation of city property. We 
cannot possibly do this all alone, if our 
local transportation system runs a def- 
icit, if we in the cities and towns through 
real estate taxes must make this up. 
We need Federal assistance not only in 
Boston. Every major city in the United 
States needs Federal assistance, and this 
is a bill that will do the job. 

Over the years we have spent over $50 
billion on our road program, for what 

` purpose? Building overpasses over these 
viaducts, building underpasses under 
these viaducts. We have wasted more 
money building cloverleafs and things of 
that nature than we would need to take 
care of the mass transportation bill, 
which, in my opinion, is going to amount 
to billions in the course of years and will 
amount to more and more and more if 
we do not start it now. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the rule is 
adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Why in all conscience 
have points of order been waived on a 
bill of this nature? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I presume there is leg- 
islation in the bill that is subject to 
points of order or the committee would 
not have asked for that provision. The 
gentleman will have to ask the gentle- 
man from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency about that, as to why he 
asked for it. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman state 
why points of order were waived? I will 
ask the gentleman from Texas. His 
name appears on the report. I would 
prefer that he answer it. 

Mr, PATMAN. There is a traditional 
phrase used when these things come up. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Does that answer the 
gentleman’s question? 

Mr. GROSS. That is not much of an 
answer, I may say. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, H.R. 3881, as 
amended by committee amendment, has 
been kicking around in the House of Rep- 
resentatives since February of 1863-1963. 
Well, it is about that old, about 100 years 
old, the idea that somehow you can get 
someone else to pick up the check for that 
which you should do yourself. In any 
event, this measure has been before Con- 
gon in one form or another for a long 

e. 

As to what this bill actually provides, 
and we might as well be frank and hon- 
est about it and understand the situation, 
is to permit the camel to get his nose 
under the tent, to spend $500 million in 
the next 2 or 3 years, primarily in de- 
ciding what rundown, ramshackle prop- 
erty can be foisted off on the Federal 
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taxpayers by communities, or by trans- 
portation systems, or by private owners, 
that has proven a failure under the 
present conditions. 

I was not surprised when my good 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, a member of the Rules Committee, 
for whom I have great affection, frankly 
stated he was in support of this bill, 
because it would be of especial benefit 
to his own home community, to his own 
home State, for he told us the transpor- 
tation system in his own city was anti- 
quated, was worn out, was not now 
operating on a sound financial basis. 

Of course, knowing as most of us do, 
and I believe the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts will agree, that Boston has a 
splendid municipal government, it is 
hard to understand how anyone can be- 
lieve that if a sound, economical gov- 
ernment, such as exists in the city of 
Boston, or any other large city, cannot 
operate the transportation system it 
presently owns on an economic basis, on 
a sound financial basis, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can come in and do so. 

Of course, the real idea behind this 
bill is that the Federal Government, if 
it takes over or loans the money for the 
community to take over transportation 
facilities, in the end, whatever the loss 
may be in the operation of such facility, 
Uncle Sam, which means you and I and 
all the taxpayers in our districts, who 
will not be benefited by this legislation, 
will be picking up the tab and paying 
the cost thereof. 

I know it sounds well, and perhaps it 
is a bit of a dream, or perhaps a bit of 
an ideal to talk about running a subway 
from Portland, Maine, down to Miami, 
Fla., or something of that sort, or ex- 
tending subways, or renovating them, or 
making new commuter train services pay 
when private ownership has been unable 
to make such systems pay. 

But I have news for some of you folks, 
and that is that they invented a few 
years ago a thing called an automobile, 
and you are not going to get people to 
ride a subway or a commuter train if 
they can drive an automobile in decent 
weather. It does not make much differ- 
ence how much money is spent, or how 
much is siphoned out of the Federal 
Treasury, it is on borrowed money and 
this whole program will be financed, if it 
is started—on borrowed money for your 
great-grandchildren yet unborn to pay. 
In spite of the great prosperity we are 
enjoying today, the greatest in the eco- 
nomic history of any country, we are still 
engaging in deficit financing and are 
still going out and borrowing money, and 
adding to our national debt, just as we 
did when we again lifted the debt ceiling 
just Thursday of last week, so as to con- 
tinue to borrow money at a time when 
we are more prosperous than we have 
ever been in all history. To do what? 
To finance new expensive spending pro- 
grams such as this. 

This program may be good. Perhaps 
someone can convince everyone that it 
is a proper thing to do and perhaps not. 
I doubt it, for I think it will be difficult 
to convince the average-thinking Amer- 
ican that it is a good thing to do this on 
borrowed money. 
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If we had a balanced budget, and if 
we were meeting our operating expenses 
of Government, and if we had a surplus, 
it would be one thing to talk about this 
new program. But when you are putting 
a new program like this on top of all the 
other big spending programs, and when 
we were going further into debt, and 
three times in the last calendar year 
alone we increased the national debt 
limit, so the Government can borrow 
more and more money to pay for these 
costly experiments in state socialism, 
that is a different thing. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. O’NEILL. The gentleman made a 
remark about the city of Boston. The 
mayor of the city of Boston is considered 
by all to be one of the outstanding may- 
ors in the United States and last week 
he received an honorary degree from 
Harvard University. He was the first 
mayor to receive such an honorary de- 
gree in over 60 years. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I agree with 
the gentleman on that. 

Mr. O'NEILL. The transportation we 
have in our areas is under the juris- 
diction of a quasi-public authority and 
has nothing to do with the city of Bos- 
ton. All the cities and towns in the 
area pay the expenses and make up the 
deficit in the cost of operation. What 
I had in mind was this. That through 
the Nation these small feeder lines that 
feed into the mass transportation sys- 
tems in the metropolitan areas are fold- 
ing up and failing every day. Unless we 
do something for these small companies 
that feed into the mass transportation 
lines, you are going to pay for roads 
just as you have paid over $50 billion 
in the last 10 or 12 years, and you are 
going to have to pay billions and bil- 
lions of dollars more. Now is the time 
to stop this tremendous expense that we 
would have on roads and we could do it 
by starting a program of mass transpor- 
tation and public utility systems. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Do I under- 
stand that the gentleman is against the 
Federal highway program? I did not 
expect that. 

Mr. O'NEILL. The gentleman knows 
me better than that. But think of the 
savings we can bring about as I have 
explained by avoiding the expense of 
building viaducts over highways and un- 
derpasses beneath the viaducts. We 
have wasted a great amount of money 
doing that and all these cities could save 
that money. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I regret that 
I cannot yield further to my colleague 
as I am short of time now. But I am 
glad to have my good friend join the 
economy bloc. We embrace you; for we 
love you. We respect you very much. 

I should like to call your attention to 
the fact that I did not say anything 
critical of your organization or officials 
in your home city or home State. In- 
stead I praised them. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr., Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
further at this time. 


I cannot yield 
I praised them. 
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I wish to say, again, this is just the 
camel’s nose under the tent. The actual 
cost will be at least $20 billion to $40 
billion, judging from all the testimony 
we received, and this will not even scratch 
the surface. 

Of course, a lot of people in this coun- 
try would like to sell their rundown 
property to the Federal Government, or 
to some municipality, or to some agency 
of government, whatever it might be— 
if they can get Federal money, because 
they want to get off the hook. 

Nevertheless, we are not going to 
change human nature by any legislation 
which is enacted here. This is another 
one of those wonderful programs, those 
ideals—perhaps another beautiful 
dream—which in the end will be most ex- 
pensive and take us one more step deeper 
into a great national debt which may 
soon mean the bankruptcy of this coun- 
try. It will, undoubtedly, if deficit give- 
away is continued. This is a part of a 
general program of always financing new 
projects through the selling of Federal 
bonds and adding to our national debt. 
That is what it will mean. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I correct in assum- 
ing that most of those who are so en- 
thusiastic for this bill will be as enthu- 
siastic in support of the foreign giveaway 
bill, the $3%% billion that is proposed to 
be given to foreign countries? How can 
the taxpayer of this country continue to 
finance the annual multibillion dollar 
foreign giveaway program and initiate 
new and costly programs such as this? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I cannot an- 
swer that question, except to say that 
some people vote for every spending pro- 
gram that comes along, while others feel 
they have some fiscal responsibility to 
the people back home. 

Mr. GROSS. How about the question 
of waiving points of order on the bill? 
Is that not a good reason to vote against 
the rule? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Perhaps the 
reason why the points of order are to 
be waived is because “they” had the votes 
to do so in the Rules Committee. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I have received many 
letters from employees of railroads urg- 
ing me to support this bill on the basis 
that it will assist the railroads in pro- 
tecting their positions. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Ohio can tell us how 
that might occur. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I doubt very 
much that under the present bill there 
would be any real help to any employee 
of the railroads, and certainly there 
would not be any permanent help. 

Let me say to the gentleman that I live 
in a community only some 35 miles by 
rail from Cincinnati. I can remember 
the old days, when we had what were 
called commuter or accommodation 
trains. We had as many as 30 trains 
a day going into Cincinnati, and 30 trains 
coming back, and nearly everyone rode 
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these trains. Today a person cannot 
get any train to stop to take him into 
Cincinnati, because everybody now rides 
in automobiles. 

Perhaps we should not let our friends 
on the east coast know it, but there are 
& lot of people throughout the country 
who are riding automobiles today, or 
traveling in airplanes, and so very few 
interested in commuter trains or in sub- 
ways, and will not be. 

Let me predict the American people 
will continue to build highways and to 
drive automobiles, until perhaps some 
other vehicle which is more convenient 
may be invented. 

I can point to Cincinnati again, as an 
example in my own State. They built a 
subway there several years ago. By the 
time they got the blooming thing built, 
they found it could not operate efficiently 
and the people did not want to use it. 
But it is down there, just as good as new. 
So if you need a new subway in Boston, 
you should get in touch with the officials 
of Cincinnati, for they might give it to 
you at a cheap price. You might be able 
to get a good bargain. 

I can point to other cities in the United 
States, and to examples in other coun- 
tries, where it has been proved that a 
lot of train commuter service and so on 
sounded mighty enticing, and very good, 
but did not work out. 

There is a mass transportation prob- 
lem, as everybody recognizes in some 
large cities. Some cities like Cleveland, 
Ohio, have been solving it on their own. 
After all, it is a local responsibility and 
not a national responsibility, to take care 
of transportation problems in a local 
community. 

That is what we are trying to do out 
in Ohio, if we are permitted to do so, 
and are not taxed to death by the Fed- 
eral Government to support programs of 
this type in other sections of the coun- 
try. We have a way of meeting our own 
obligations through State and local gov- 
ernment, rather than appealing to the 
Federal Government for whatever we 
may want, or, thinking that somehow or 
other there is a magic source from which 
the Federal Government gets the money 
paid out of our Treasury here in Wash- 
ington. There is no such magic source. 
Every penny spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is first paid into the Treasury 
either in the form of taxes earned the 
hard way by American citizens too often, 
or it represents borrowed money which 
our children and great grandchildren yet 
unborn will have to pay off. 

It is just possible, gentlemen of this 
House, that the children of tomorrow 
and of the future tomorrows may have 
some problems of their own to meet when 
these debts we are now incurring, be- 
cause we have failed to meet our own 
obligations in our own time in our own 
way, finally fall due. If any charge can 
be made in history—and it will be made, 
in my opinion—against the present gen- 
eration, it is that we have failed to meet 
our own responsibilities but have found 
an easy way, or thought we did, to en- 
joy, not only our own income, but to have 
our children’s children yet unborn pay 
part of the freight for us. Personally, I 
am opposed to that, and I think the 
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House of Representatives should be op- 
posed to it. I hope they are. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. It is my understand- 
ing that the gentleman from Ohio feels 
there would be no advantage to any of 
the employees of the railroads? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not think 
there will be any permanent advantage. 
Of course not. Some workers may drive 
to work in automobiles, temporarily, or 
for a little while, if they start up a new 
commuter system, but that system will 
not last long. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I thank you very 
much. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this rule and in support of 
this bill, a bill which has been strongly 
recommended both by President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson as being 
urgently needed in the national interest. 

I desire also to commend the great 
Committee on Banking and Currency for 
the work that it has done on this matter 
and for the excellent committee report in 
which it points out both the magnitude 
of the problem and the need for the pro- 
gram recommended to solve it. 

Before proceeding, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take just a minute to pay 
a word of tribute to the distinguished 
author and manager of this bill, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Rams], not only for the work that 
he has done in reference to this legisla- 
tion but for the brilliant, constructive, 
and progressive record he has written in 
this House over the years. His volun- 
tary retirement is a great loss to this 
Nation. I commend him, as we all do, 
for his dedicated service and his remark- 
able accomplishments. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been privileged, as 
have most Members of the House, to see, 
over the past several years, the spectac- 
ular population growth in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. We have seen 
large areas surrounding our Nation’s 
Capital change from open space to 
sprawling suburbs. Accompanying this 
tremendous expansion, for miles beyond 
the borders of the District of Columbia, 
has been a spectacular increase in the 
number of automobiles in the area. 
With this has come increasing traffic 
congestion and a considerable lengthen- 
ing of the time of the daily journey-to- 
work and other travel. This is not only 
the travel from suburbs to downtown 
Washington but within the city, and be- 
tween the many large and growing sub- 
urban centers surrounding the Capital 
City. 

We are a rich and prosperous Nation. 
Our affluence is no accident but the prod- 
uct of a form of government that en- 
courages the healthy competition of free 
enterprise. This has made possible the 
tremendous growth of our automotive 
industry, spurred on in large part by the 
restless temperament of our people who 
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want, and are willing and financially 
able, to pay for the privilege of mobility. 

We have encouraged this desire of our 
people to use their automobiles. We 
have, as a Nation, devoted a large share 
of Federal, State, and local resources to 
building magnificent highways that 
make mobility possible. The Federal 
Government alone has expended and 
earmarked more than $20 billion for the 
building of the urban highway portion 
of the interstate highway systems, in 
addition to an annual expenditure of 
about $250 million for other urban high- 
ways. In carrying out these programs, I 
think our highway industry must be 
commended for a most significant con- 
tribution to the development of our 
urban areas. 

The transportation problem of our 
urban areas cannot, and should not, be 
blamed on this increasing reliance of 
our people on the automobile. While 
the investment of Federal funds for 
highway improvements has encouraged 
the use of the automobile, virtually 
nothing has been done to give our people 
a reasonable choice between private and 
public transportation. This is the gap 
that the pending mass transportation 
bill would help to fill. Without a choice, 
traffic congestion will inevitably increase 
and our cities will increasingly lose their 
economic vitality. 

Shortly after taking office, President 
Johnson faced this problem. In his mes- 
sage on housing and community develop- 
ment he said: 

Efficient transportation systems are essen- 
tial to our urban communities. Each local 
system should be tailored to its particular 
needs—existing and prospective—and the 
proper mixture of good highways and mass 
transit facilities should be developed to 
permit safe, efficient movement of people and 
goods in our metropolitan centers. 

A matching grant mass transit program 
along the lines proposed by the administra- 
tion was approved by the Senate last year 
(S. 6) and reported favorably to the House 
by its Committee on Banking and Currency 
(H.R. 3881). I urge early enactment of the 
mass transit program as basic to the develop- 
ment and redevelopment of our Nation’s 
cities. 


Just last week at the dedication of the 
new rapid transit system in the San 
Francisco Bay area, the President said: 

We must develop adequate alternative 
means of transportation or the coming crisis 
of congestion may do more to frustrate the 
growth and development of America than 
all the burning deserts and barren moun- 
tains which stood in the path of our an- 
cestors a century ago. 


I have listened to the argument that 


the urban mass transportation problem 
is not one for the Federal Government 
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but is purely a local problem. This ar- 
gument is false and futile. It ignores 
the indisputable fact that the economic 
strength of our urban areas is of vital 
importance to the economic welfare of 
our Nation. Our urban areas generate 
the preponderant part of the Nation’s 
gross national product and produce a dis- 
proportionately large percentage of our 
Federal taxes. If we are to preserve a 
continuing healthy national economy, 
we must be sure that our urban areas 
continue to be prosperous. 

Those who oppose Federal help for 
improving local mass transportation 
must ignore the very great financial 
problems our localities face. It is not 
only that they are subject to strict legal 
limitations on borrowing for capital im- 
provements. The facts are indisputable 
that local public agencies—State and 
municipal—are incurring debt for their 
capital needs at many times the rate of 
the Federal Government. At the same 
time, the tremendous growth of our cities 
is placing steadily increasing demands 
for local capital improvements. 

I feel very strongly that the problem 
we face is national in scope and can only 
be solved by our people as a nation. 

But to say that this must be a na- 
tional problem does not mean that it 
must be solved by the Federal Govern- 
ment alone. The proposed urban mass 
transportation program is not solely a 
Federal program. It is a program that 
requires substantial local participation. 
Comprehensive local planning is a pre- 
requisite to Federal financial assistance. 
And these must be non-Federal funds— 
local funds—of at least one-half the 
amount to be provided by the Federal 
Government. This is in keeping with a 
sound concept of cooperation among the 
Federal Government, State governments, 
and local communities—a type of coop- 
eration that has been called “creative 
federalism.” 

We have been hearing again—as we did 
in the 1930’s—the anguished query, 
“Where is the money coming from?” 
Social security and other programs that 
were then considered socialistic and 
likely to bankrupt our Nation, are now 
widely accepted. And despite prophecies 
of gloom and doom, we have prospered. 
Our Nation will continue to grow and 
prosper only if we have the courage to 
make sound investments of public funds 
in public transportation and other capi- 
tal improvements that are needed for our 
continued growth and the development 
of our resources. 

I expect that in the debate on this bill, 
there will be many cries of alarm about 
the Federal public debt. Let us recall 
that in 1946 our national public debt was 
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about 27 percent more than our gross 
national product. Today, with about a 
16 percent increase in the public debt, 
it is about half of the gross national 
product. 

During the same period, since 1946, 
our Federal public debt, on a per capita 
basis, has decreased by about 20 percent, 
while local public debt has increased by 
nearly 300 percent. 

We are a strong and prosperous Na- 
tion. We must continue to be strong and 
prosperous. This will be possible only if 
we recognize and face up to problems 
threatening our continued prosperity. 

We need to provide a sound balance 
between public and private transporta- 
tion in our urban areas, to preserve and 
increase the economic vitality of this 
vital segment of our Nation’s economy. 
Federal financial assistance—in coopera- 
tion with State and local efforts—is 
necessary to accomplish this. 

The proposed program of Federal aid 
is a modest one—$500 million for 3 years. 
I am not concerned that it could possibly 
grow over the years ahead. Let us re- 
member that the program is a limited 
one and that it can be extended and ex- 
panded only by congressional action. I 
am confident that the Congress will care- 
fully examine the results of the program 
before granting additional authoriza- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe we 
must enact this urban mass transporta- 
tion bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is a fair question to 
ask at the outset: Why are we suddenly 
faced with this problem of subsidizing 
mass transit? Certainly, it is not be- 
cause of the inability of private and mu- 
nicipally owned companies to raise capi- 
tal for improvements. In the minority 
report written more than a year ago, it is 
pointed out that in October 1962, just a 
few months prior to the hearings on this 
bill, the New York City Transit Author- 
ity sold $50 million of gross revenue bonds 
in the private market with maturities up 
to 25 years at roughly 3.15 percent rate 
of interest. Again, in August of 1963, al- 
most a year later, the New York City 
Transit sold $38 million more, bearing 
interest of roughly 3.3 percent. The rec- 
ord of municipal financing makes it clear 
that the largest cities in the United 
States—those complaining the most of 
mass transportation problems—are hav- 
ing no difficulty financing capital im- 
provements in transportation or in any 
other endeavor that they undertake. 
Just look at the record: 


Municipal financing for mass transit by the 10 largest cities in the United States (excluding the District of Columbia), 1962-68, as reported 
in the pink sheets of the Weekly Bond Buyer 


Issue Date 
F % ᷑ʒF——T——B— ̃ IQ—[—U—! . ²ꝛ ä ] ·¹]v⁊ aa Mar. 27, 1962 
N Rapid transit railro ads N pr. 24,1 
New York our Transit Authority.. 3 Oct. 17, 1962 
Oo, a, Chicago Transit Authority —.— -| May 1. 1963 
New Vork New York City Transit Authority 2 -| Avg. 2.1963 
Philadelphia Railway passenger cars and transit improvement Nov. 13, 1963 
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Municipal financing by the 10 largest cities in the United States (excluding the District of Columbia) for the year 1963 as reported in the 
pink sheets of the Weekly Bond Buyer 


City Issue Date 
Los Angeles 3 of water and power waterworks revenue — mmm Jan. 23, 1963 
ens-Woodcrest Waterworks District No. 111 Jan. 15, 
Series D, consisting of fire department and recreation and park Feb. 19, 1963 
Department of water and power electric plant revenue 21, 000, 000 . 20, 10 
Waterworks district No. 35 300, 000 Mar. 5, 1963 
000, 000 Apr. 23, 1963 
000, 000 Oct. 1, 1963 
000, 000 Oct. 9,1963 
000, 000 Nov. 20, 1963 
500, 000 May 1, 1963 
000, 000 May 14, 1963 
servation areas. 
Chicago, conmiating of bridge and viaduct, ERNS p In T a a GERN AE S a TA 000, 000 
Public building commission R ESSE R E 000, 000 
Baltimore Baltimore, consist ing of sewer loan, conduit loan, city jail loan, water loan, school loan, 500, 000 
aoe tal building loan, ee and parks building loan, public parks building loan, 
examiner’s building loan, central garage build ding loan, Jones Falls Valley 
Park loan, urban renewal Joan, fire building and facilities Joan, women’s detention 
building loan, public library loan. 
Detrett Revenue, consisting of water supply system 4ũ„%„%%ũ%%jö:5ö . 10, 500, 000 | 3.16 percent Apr. 9, 1963 
Automobile parking system 1,000, 3.66 percent 0. 
Detroit, consisting of Pabia sewer, general ee. improvement. 9, 205,000 | 3.21 percent Apr. 16,1963 
Detroit, consisting of public library, rehabilitation 1, 300, 000 | 3.04 percent 0. 
Detroit motor vehicle me ey oa Pf ĩͤ v . EEA 1, 000, 000 | 2.59 percent 0. 
Detroit, consisting of rehabili fund neral public 5 utility lighting. 5, 950, 000 | 3.35 percent Sept. 17, 1963 
Detroit, consisting of motor vehicle highway fund, public utility t railway 5, 450, 000 | 3.04 and 3.01 percent. Do. 
Airport revenue - 1, 300, 000 | 3.48 percent Do. 
Street and alley paving special assessment 120, 000 | 2.88 percent. 0. 
St. Louis sste School district (school construction) 10, 740, 000 | 2.90 4 16, 
Publie buildings and improvement 14, 765, 000 | 2.98 Feb. 19, 1963 
Mehlville School District (school). 1, 560, 000 | 3.24 . 
Hancock Place School District. 1, 100, 000 | 3.19 Mar. 5, 1963 
Pattonville School District No. 4-3. 1. 150, 000 | 3.07 Feb. 28, 1963 
Public 0 3 5, 000, 000 | 2.97 Apr. 23, 1963 
Afton School Distriet . 450, 000 Apr. 22, 1963 
Parkway Consolidated School District. 1, 150, 000 June 26, 1963 
Parking facilities revenue: 350, 000 }...--...-.-... Aug. 30, 1963 
Kirkwood School District R-7_ 350, 000 Do. 
Afton Fire Protection District. 80. 000 Oct. 31, 1963 
NU Various purpose 108, 200. 000 an. 29. 
. — a 108, 720, 000 Apr. 24, 
RAR 103, 000, 000 July 23. 
Transit authority. 38, 300, 000 Aug. 7. 
3 nog loan — 25, 550, 000 Sept. 10. 
Various - Purpose city improvement --| 118, 700. 000 Oct. 
Cleveland. City school ee 1 Burr TTT 10, 000, 000 Jan. 21 
Electric light and powerplant and system extension mortgage revenue 12, 000, 000 Apr. 2. 
Various purpose, 8 of public service machine and equipment, traffic equipment, 13, 150, 000 | 2.88 percent June 25 
public service storage and repair building, airport improvement, urban renewal, 
Fe espe sewer, pe 8 sewage disposal, recreation, city’s portion paving. 
8 school district (school building) 10, 000, 000 | 2.98 percent. Oct. 24, 1963 
Sanitary storm sewer construction 750,000 | (Basis of 2.93 Dee. 2, 1963 
School district (school) 15, 000, 000 | 2.97 percent. Jan. 8,1963 
Various capital improvem 37, 225, 000 | 2.94 percent. Apr. 3, 1963 
Public improvement 25, 000, 000 | 3.03 percent. ay 29, 1963 
Airport nnr 6, 000, 000. 3.82 percent. 
Independent school district (schoolhouse). 10, 000, 000 | 3.21 percent. oat 10, 1963 
te-purpose public improvement 12, 350, 000 | 2.53 percent. Jan. 22, 1963 
Metropolitan sewerage__............... 5, 775, 000 | 2.58 percent. Jan. 29,1963 
Waterworks mortgage revenue. 5,000,000 | 3.10 percent. July 24, 1963 
ee x ... ee 7, 255, 000 | 2.77 percent 1,1 


May 12,1964 
May 27,1964 
June 3,1984 


23 8 — Fla., electric revenue. 
Atlanta, Ga. airport revenue 
New York k State, di dormitory revenue. 
May 26. 1964 


Mr. Speaker, just by way of compari- 
son, look at the recent U.S. Treasury 
offerings. In the refunding of May 15, 
1964, 18-month notes bore interest of 
4 percent and 10-year bonds, 41⁄4 percent. 
Now, I ask you, which unit of govern- 
ment is in the best position to borrow the 
money for capital improvements? Ob- 
viously, the municipalities have shown 
that they have the capability and can 
borrow at lower rates of interest than the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, this problem of mass 
transit arises chiefly because of the in- 
creased use of the private automobile. 
The proponents of this bill clearly admit 
these facts in the majority report. The 


New Jersey, highway authority revenue. 


Offering scale 


55 (5 years). 

a year) to 3.40 (30 years). 
5 years) to 3.35 (20 years). 
1 ent to 3.40 (30 T 
1 

5 


— 
o 


year) to 3.65 (25 years 

5 e to 3.80 (30 years). 
years) to 4.50 (30 years). 

year) to 3.30 (20 years). 


testimony at the hearings made clear 
that the number of privately owned auto- 
mobiles in the United States had more 
than doubled between the years 1946 and 
1960. During the same period of time the 
number of passengers on mass transit 
systems had declined so that in 1960 it 
was only 43 percent of the 1946 figures. 
It should be obvious that the convenience 
and flexibility of owning an automobile 
has become a part of our way of life. It 
is a mark of achievement of the young 
person beginning to make ‘his way in the 
world. It has literally become a status 
symbol and the two-car families are now 
in the majority. Secretary of Commerce 
Hodges himself says that 85 percent of 


the total daily travel is by private auto- 
mobile. Why should the 85 percent have 
to subsidize the remaining 15 percent? 

This problem is basically a local prob- 
lem and a free enterprise problem. It is 
local because the service, the routes, and 
the demands will vary in every commu- 
nity, depending upon size and makeup. 
Because several communities have a 
problem does not make it national, for 
the solution in each case may be different. 
The decision that the mayors and the 
members of the city commissions must 
make in determining whether a particu- 
lar community can continue to support 
a form of public transportation is only 
slightly different than the decision which 
must be made as to whether the same 
community can afford garbage collection 
and police and fire protection. Essen- 
tially, that decision is the determination 
of what services the citizens in the par- 
ticular community desire to have pro- 
vided and have expressed a willingness 
to pay the cost. I am not impressed be- 
cause numerous mayors testified in be- 
half of such a program, for it only means 
to me that they would prefer to solve 
their problems by coming to the Federal 
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Government without facing the unpleas- 
ant task of asking their own constituents 
to pay for the program. 

Let us not forget, however, that this 
is also a free enterprise problem. As 
of the date of the hearings, at least 92 
percent of the transit systems in Amer- 
ica were privately owned and only 8 
percent were municipal. Under the 
provisions of this bill grants would be 
made only to States and local public 
bodies. Now, it is true a public body 
would not necessarily have to operate 
the transit facilities or the equipment 
purchased as a result of such a grant, 
and it could provide for their opera- 
tion by mass or other arrangements. 
Certainly, however, this feature of the 
bill will increase the trend to public 
ownership of mass transit systems. If 
you do not believe my statement, then 
let me ask you why the AFL-CIO and 
organized labor in general have ex- 
pressed so much concern with regard to 
the impact that public acquisition of pri- 
vate companies will have on the estab- 
lished status and bargaining rights of 
employees. Of course, you are encour- 
aging the trend to private ownership, 
and that is why organized labor is con- 
cerned, and rightfully so. 

Mr. Speaker, enactment of this Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1963 will, 
in my judgment, have extremely harm- 
ful effects—not only on our Federal Gov- 
ernment, but on local government as 
well. Why do I say that? 

Insofar as the Federal Government is 
concerned, it will be harmful because it 
opens the door to a tremendous new 
spending program. No one could pre- 
dict the overall cost but I have heard 
estimates ranging as high as $20 to $25 
billion. The estimated value of the New 
York City Transit alone is in excess of 
$2.5 billion. When you couple that with 
the value of the systems in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and other cities across the 
country, you can readily see that the 
$200 million per year as provided in 
this bill is only the beginning. 

Just last week we raised the tem- 
porary limit on the national debt from 
$309 to $324 billion. I pointed out at 
the time that this was the seventh in- 
crease since I came to Congress, in Janu- 
ary 1961, just 342 years ago. Interest 
alone on this debt is now in excess of $11 
billion per year. It seems to me that 
this should cause all of us to ask our- 
selves—If there is such a problem in 
mass transportation, then who can best 
solve the problem and do it the cheap- 
est? The answer is clearly local gov- 
ernment and private enterprises. 

But the enactment of this legislation 
will be even more harmful to local gov- 
ernment. You do not make local govern- 
ment stronger by this sort of program. 
In fact, just the opposite is true—you 
make it weaker. You discourage local 
initiative when you take away local de- 
termination and bring the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the picture. 

The Cleveland case pointed out by the 
distinguished Member of the other body, 
Senator LAUSCHE, is a good example. The 
local commission started to solve the 
problem but then decided to postpone 
action and seek Federal aid instead. I 
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can tell you from my own experience as 
a mayor in a Michigan city of 100,000 
population. No mayor had more bus 
problems than I had during that period 
of time. Do you know what this law 
would have done if it had been in effect? 
Not only would it have stifiled local ini- 
tiative in solving the problem, but it 
would have resulted in the continuation 
of numerous routes—at night, on Sun- 
days, and in the early hours, which were 
clearly shown to be unprofitable and little 
used by the general public. As it was, we 
simply discontinued these unprofitable 
routes which so few people were using. 
If a Federal subsidy is available, how- 
ever, no mayor will risk the wrath of 
even a few constituents in discontinuing 
a route, but he will ask for a Federal 
subsidy instead. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, if this House is 
going to pass a mass transit bill and 
thereby insist that the Federal Govern- 
ment does have the responsibility for this 
problem, then we should not repeat the 
same mistake that we have made earlier. 
One of my basic objections to the area 
redevelopment legislation, which also 
came out of our committee, was that its 
benefits were so diluted that the truly 
depressed areas did not get the help they 
needed. This urban mass transportation 
bill is objectionable for the very same 
reason, and instead of the metropolitan 
areas that have demonstrated a prob- 
lem receiving the help, the benefits will 
be spread—like the benefits from the 
Area Redevelopment Administration pro- 
gram—among every small village and 
hamlet in America with a population of 
2,500 or more. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that this bill be 
defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. Botton]. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, the bill before us today, H.R. 3881, is 
highly controversial because it raises 
philosophical differences, as well as prac- 
tical. 

It is not strictly a partisan matter— 
for it has its opponents and proponents 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Rather is it another disagreement be- 
tween those who believe in a strong cen- 
tral government—a big and domineer- 
ing government—which controls the 
purse strings and, therefore the wisdom 
of what should be done by all individuals 
and at all levels of government. 

And, those who believe in people mak- 
ing their own decisions, using their own 
initiative, and in the ability of States 
and local government to handle their 
own problems more efficiently and more 
responsively to the will of the people— 
than can centralized bureaucracy. 

The advocates of Federal intervention 
into the field of mass transit do so on 
the basis that it is a national problem. 
If one takes the position that everything 
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which effects the large urban areas is a 
national problem, they can make a point. 

The majority, however, rests its posi- 
tion of national need partially, at least, 
on the statements of bus companies in 
smaller communities of their shrinking 
profits and the fact many companies are 
going out of business. 

But, this conclusion does not recognize 
the change in the way of life in small 
cities—the change which the auto—and 
in some cases the family ownership of 
more than one auto—have brought. The 
decline in the use of buslines is, in it- 
self, an indication of a change in “mores” 
rather than a crisis in community living 
brought on by a lack of transportation. 

Proponents of Federal aid in this field 
also point to the Federal highway subsidy 
to back up their premise that transporta- 
tion, and specifically mass transit, 
should be considered a national problem. 

Here, too, they strain too hard. The 
road network is, of course, national in 
scope. It is interconnecting and inter- 
dependent. Therefore, it is essential that 
its standards be uniform, its markings 
the same, and the planning national in 
concept. 

Thus, there is a vital difference—for in 
highways, uniformity is the key—but 
such even the stanchest advocates of 
Federal aid for mass transit would ab- 
hor—recognizing in theory at least, that, 
at best, mass transit is an area problem, 
with different solutions possible in each 
area. Moreover, highway users pay for 
highways—not general taxpayers. 

Actually, referring to the problem as a 
national one—excluding the desire of all 
local governments for greater financial 
ability to meet their problems—is purely 
pragmatic and political. 

My esteemed colleague, the gentleman 
from Alabama, clearly demonstrated this 
when he said to Dr. Weaver: 

Dr. Weaver, if this bill is to become law, 
in the House of Representatives, we need as 
broad-based support as we can get, and not 
everybody lives in major cities, especially 
the Congressmen do not. 


Once again we have the same situa- 
tion as under ARA where the concept of 
the Federal Government attacking a 
specific need in specific areas of need was 
broadened for practical political reasons; 
ore the shotgun was substituted for the 
rifle. 

No, I think mass transit is, as I said, at 
best an area problem, and it is being 
tackled as such by the communities in- 
volved. 

That there is a need in some areas, no 
one can deny. The question, of course, 
is how great—of what proportions, what 
dimension—and what steps—at what 
cost—must be taken to meet them. 

The Federal Government has invaded 
areas of local government jurisdiction 
and concern before—in many areas. In 
almost every instance it has been begun 
on the basis of the inability of the local- 
ity to provide the necessary funds. 

Here, too, almost every witness before 
our committee testified that the reason 
they supported the bill was purely mon- 
etary. They felt that either private en- 
terprise or local government, or both, 
were capable of planning a balanced 
system, and of running it, but that the 
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fare box and local tax methods were in- 
sufficient for their needs. 

But the fact is that in the high den- 
sity areas—where the real need exists— 
the ability to obtain financing is as good, 
or better, than at the Federal level. My 
colleague [Mr. Harvey] has discussed 
and will discuss this in greater detail 
but let me just mention two examples of 
what this Federal subsidy does. 

San Francisco faced this problem and 
passed a bond issue. Their people were 
willing to dig down deep for a need they 
recognized. But, nonetheless, repre- 
sentatives of that area were before our 
committee asking for help—to expand 
the system further? No—to reduce the 
local taxpayer’s cost, even though he had 
agreed to bear it. I guess money from 
Washington seems free. And, in my 
own State—in Cleveland—the transit 
board voted to extend the transit system 
to the Cleveland Airport; and then 
came the suggestion that the Federal 
Government would pick up some—if not 
all—of the tab, and two members of the 
majority of the board changed their vote 
to wait for Federal aid—despite the fact 
that they had previously thought that 
they had sufficient funds on hand or au- 
thorized by the people to do the job. 

This, of course, is one of the tragedies 
of Federal aid. Not only is local initia- 
tive destroyed, but local priorities and 
local timing is completely dependent 
upon a Federal handout policy which 
cannot help but delay, rather than ac- 
celerate the local solution until the Fed- 
eral allocation to that locality is 
forthcoming after all the redtape is com- 
pleted. 

The demands upon government at all 
levels today are tremendous, and 
increasing daily. And yet, despite the in- 
crease in gross national product, the in- 
crease in the debt, and the cheapening 
of the dollar, there is not enough money 
to do everything. 

It had been my intent to introduce a 
substitute for this bill, a substitute 
which would merely have returned to the 
States a percent of the individual in- 
come collected in that State. Such ad- 
ditional revenue to the States would 
have provided funds for State responsi- 
bilities and permitted them to return 
some avenues of revenue to local gov- 
ernment to meet their problems at their 
own priorities and their own initiative. 
However, the Rules Committee did not 
grant my request for a rule making such 
a motion specifically in order and the 
Parliamentarian informs me it would 
not be germane. 

It is my hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee will tackle, next year, 
@ real tax revision law—and in so doing, 
will consider such an approach—so as 
to return the opportunity for initiative 
and decision on local matters to local 
government. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of the time remaining 
on this side to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr). 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I take this time on the 
rule to advise each of the Members, as 
I have also tried to do by a letter di- 
rected to the Members, as to an amend- 
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ment that in all probability is going to 
be offered relating to the labor provi- 
sions of this bill. I would commend them 
to your attention at this time because I 
think they deserve your study before the 
debate expires and we come to act upon 
the bill. 

Iam sure there may be many Members 
of the House who will wish, perhaps, to 
vote for this bill and may want to sup- 
port a mass transit program. However, 
if they examine carefully the existing 
provisions of section 10 relating to labor 
and the proposed amendment, of which 
I have given a copy to each Member in 
the form that I believe it is going to be 
proposed, they may arrive at a far dif- 
ferent conclusion in that regard. 

The labor provisions of the mass tran- 
sit bill have been subject to change at 
every stage in the consideration of this 
legislation. On the Senate side, the 
labor provisions in the administration 
bill as introduced were scrapped in the 
recommendation made by the subcom- 
mittee to the full committee. The full 
committee in reporting the bill, scrapped 
the recommendation from its subcom- 
mittee. When the bill was considered 
on the floor of the Senate, the committee- 
reported provisions were scrapped by the 
Senate and a substitute floor amendment 
was adopted. 

On the House side, the history is 
similar. The labor provisions of the 
administration bill as introduced were 
disowned and a substitute proposed by 
the Secretary of Labor at the time when 
he appeared as a witness on the bill. 
His proposed substitute was junked by 
the committee and a different version 
appears in the bill as reported by the 
committee. On this bill we will be con- 
fronted with still another set of changes 
in the proposed amendment to this sec- 
tion (10000) of the bill. And I might 
add, this amendment if adopted would 
not conform the labor provisions to 
those of the Senate-passed bill in at 
least four important respects. 

There has not been any committee 
hearing on these changes. There has 
been no executive session of the commit- 
tee to consider them. Indeed most 
members of this House only today have 
had an opportunity to even see or hear 
what these changes are. 

I think this is unfortunate. These 
labor provisions are of tremendous im- 
portance. The proposal before us would 
have Federal law override State and lo- 
cal law. The proposal before us, by 
Federal law would require that there be 
featherbedding in municipal employ- 
ment. The rights of laid off municipal 
employees would be subordinated to 
those of laid off transit workers of 
municipally acquired transit systems. 
Veterans’ preferences in municipal em- 
ployment could be very adversely af- 
fected. Make no mistake about it, 
these labor provisions involve very im- 
portant policy and administrative con- 
siderations. I hope the House will take 
the time to develop an understanding of 
the full implications that are involved 
in this proposal. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TAFT. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Would the gentle- 
man support this legislation if the labor 
amendment were not adopted? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not expect to sup- 
port this measure whether or not the 


labor amendment is adopted. 
Mr. MOORHEAD. The gentleman is 
opposed to it? 


Mr. TAFT. I believe the present pro- 
visions of the labor section of the bill 
are unsatisfactory as they stand today. 
They are improper. It will make them 
worse if the amendment which is to be 
proposed is proposed and adopted. 

Whether one supports the bill or not 
is not relevant to whether we should, as 
the amendment would do, import into 
the whole area of mass transit the head- 
aches we are now having and have had 
for many years in the railway labor 
situation. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. In either event, 
no matter how the amendment comes 
out, the gentleman is opposed to the 
bill? 

Mr. TAFT. As the gentleman knows, 
and as shown in the report on the bill, 
I opposed the bill in the committee and 
intend to oppose it here on the floor. 
This derogates not one whit from the 
unsoundness of the labor amendment, 
the damage that can be done to the labor 
situation in the mass transit field, if the 
amendment to be proposed is adopted. 
Some of that damage will be done even 
if the amendment is not adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Ohio has been questioned concerning his 
position. The gentleman is opposing the 
bill, I take it, because he has a real sense 
of responsibility with respect to the fi- 
nances of this country and the inability 
of the taxpayers of the Nation to pay 
bills of this kind, considering the debt 
and deficit situation existing today. 

Mr. TAFT. As is set out in great de- 
tail in the last item in the minority 
views—and I signed those views—I cer- 
tainly concur with the gentleman. This 
is a major consideration. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this great Nation of ours, 
the wealthiest in the history of time, 
surely can afford a mass transportation 
system, schools for its children, and 
every other worthy program which is 
currently before the Congress. 

As one of the previous speakers said, 
our transportation system today is 94 
percent private enterprise and 6 percent 
public utilities or owned by municipali- 
ties. 

The private enterprise portion today— 
mostly the feeder lines—is caught in a 
vicious cycle. It is caught in a cycle of 
rising costs, fewer passengers, and higher 
rates. 

This is a bill by which we are trying 
to aid and to assist private enterprise. 

This country of ours must have mass 
transportation. We do not want the 
municipalities, the State governments, 
or the Federal Government to take over 
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the system. We want to aid private citi- 
zens in their running of this type of 
transportation. 

That is the purpose behind the bill. 
I hope the rule will be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 

n. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PUBLIC BUILDING PROJECTS— 
COMMUNICATION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Committee on Public Works, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1964. 
The Honorable JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House, 
The Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. McCorMack: Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 7(a) of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959, the Committee on 
Public Works of the House of Representatives 
on June 23, 1964, approved prospectuses for 
the following public building projects, which 
were transmitted to this committee from the 
General Services Administration: 

Nogales, Ariz, (revised): Border station 
(construction and alteration). 

Derby Line, Vt. (revised): Border station 
(construction). 

Cape Girardeau, Mo.: Federal office build- 
ing (construction). 

Ogden, Utah: IRS Regional Service Cen- 
ter (construction) . 

San Antonio, Tex.: (a) post office building 
(revised) (construction), (b) courthouse and 
Federal office building (construction), and 
(c) post office and courthouse (alteration). 

Small public building projects for the So- 
cial Security Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare (25 
projects, as follows): Anniston, Gadsden, 
Ala.; Prescott, Ariz.; El Dorado, Ark.; Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif.; Torrington, Conn.; Rock 
Island, III.; Pikeville, Ky.; Cumberland, Md.; 
Haverhill, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Austin, Minn.; 
Bloomfield, Irvington, N.J.; Olean, Water- 
town, N.Y.; Ambridge, Hazleton, Philadel- 
phia (NE), Pittsburgh (E), Pa.; Pawtucket, 
R. I.; Rock Hill, S. C.; Sherman, Tex.; Beckley, 
Welch, W. Va. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 

Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3881) to authorize the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor to provide additional assistance for 
the development of comprehensive and 
coordinated mass transportation systems 
in metropolitan and other urban areas, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 3881, with 
Mr. Moss in the chair. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
will be recognized for 2 hours, and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WID- 
NALL] will be recognized for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration’s 
mass transit bill, H.R. 3881, has been pro- 
posed in order to help local transit sys- 
tems overcome the traffic congestion that 
is now paralyzing our communities. All 
over the country transportation com- 
panies are caught between rising costs 
and declining patronage so that fares 
have had to go higher and higher and 
higher. As a result, more and more pas- 
sengers have taken to private automo- 
biles and made the congestion worse. 
It is a vicious circle that has to be cor- 
rected. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has worked long and hard on this 
bill. In 1962 a subcommittee held 2 
weeks of hearings and took testimony 
from 66 witnesses, nearly all of whom 
supported the legislation. The bill was 
reported out by a bipartisan vote of 16 
to 7 but was not acted on by that Con- 
gress. 

Last year the administration again 
submitted its request for legislation to 
help local transit systems, and my distin- 
guished colleague on the committee, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ratns], 
introduced the proposal, H.R. 3881. 
Hearings were held before the full com- 
mittee with witnesses representing the 
administration, local government, private 
bus and train operators, labor and busi- 
ness organizations, and others interested 
in transit problems. Again, the over- 
whelming weight of the testimony was 
favorable to the bill, and again the bill 
was reported by a strong bipartisan 
vote—this time 22 to 7. 

It was these hearings that convinced 
me and a substantial majority of the 
committee of how urgent is the need for 
Federal aid to meet local transportation 
problems. Serious traffic congestion is 
obvious in all of our larger cities, but we 
were particularly impressed with the tes- 
timony that smaller communities also 
need help, and in many cases their need 
is urgent. As one mayor of a small 
southern town told our committee, the 
availability of local bus service is often 
an important factor in the decision of a 
private investor whether or not to estab- 
lish a local plant. Transit service is vital 
to those who cannot afford to own and 
operate private automobiles. In addi- 
tion, there are millions of Americans who 
are not physically able to drive cars, par- 
ticularly among the 17 million elderly 
citizens—those age 65 and over. The 
problem also exists for those too young 
to drive or those who have some physical 
infirmity. The need is not confined to 
these groups, however; there are many 
people who prefer public transportation 
and if adequate service and good equip- 
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ment is available find it better suited to 
their needs. 

It is apparent that buses, commuter 
railroads, and other public transporta- 
tion systems are a very real necessity to 
millions of people in our towns and cities. 
The rapid growth in our urban popula- 
tion is making this need more urgent, 
but at the same time the facts show that 
financially the transit industry has been 
fighting a losing battle. In the period 
from the end of World War II to 1961, the 
number of passengers declined 58 per- 
cent, transit employment dropped 38 per- 
cent. The return on investment has fal- 
len to less than 2 percent, according to 
the American Transit Association. While 
there are some cities where transit com- 
panies still operate in the black, the 
overall picture is one of a distressed in- 
dustry. Neither the ingenuity of private 
operators nor the concern of local public 
Officials has been enough to keep many 
companies from going into the red and 
sometimes going out of business alto- 
gether. 

Historically, transportation has been 
an important concern of the Federal 
Government. Already, we have a $41 bil- 
lion highway program and about half of 
that money is going into urban areas. 
However, there is a limit to the amount 
of highways which can be built within 
our towns and cities. Many communities 
have already passed the point of dimin- 
ishing returns in reliance on the private 
automobile. We all recognize the need 
for further improvement in our streets, 
roads and freeways, but at the same time 
there is growing recognition that the 
proper role of mass transit is being 
slighted seriously. At present there is no 
program of aid for this vital industry. 
The pending bill would redress that im- 
balance. 

I would like to emphasize that this pro- 
gram relies entirely upon local initiative 
and requires local matching grants. It 
is entirely up to the people of each com- 
munity whether or not they want to par- 
ticipate in the program and to what ex- 
tent. What it will do is make it possible 
for our towns and cities to achieve bal- 
anced local transportation systems in 
which both the private automobile and 
mass transit will play their proper role. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation meets 
an urgent national need and I urge its 
adoption. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Rams] for the purpose of 
continuing the opening statement for the 
committee on this bill, H.R. 3881, such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. RAINS. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now taking up 
for consideration one of the most im- 
portant measures to come before this 
Congress and one which President John- 
son has put high on his list of “must” 
legislation for this year—the urban mass 
transit bill. This proposal has received 
intensive study in both Houses of Con- 
gress in recent years and the need for 
it is well established. Traffic problems 
are growing steadily worse in towns and 
cities of every size as the rapid growth 
in our urban population outruns our 
ability to provide streets, highways, and 
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parking facilities and as mass transit 
services and the financial situation of 
bus and railway companies in many com- 
munities steadily declines. 

The program of partial Federal grants 
contained in the pending bill, H.R. 3881, 
was submitted by the administration in 
1962 and again in 1963. In urging the 
passage of this program, the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy said: 

Our national welfare requires the provi- 
sion of good urban transportation with the 
properly balanced use of private vehicles 
and modern mass transport to help shape as 
well as serve urban growth. 


President Johnson has thrown his full 
weight behind this important measure. 
In his message to the Congress on hous- 
ing and community development last 
January, he stated: 

Efficient transportation systems are essen- 
tial to our urban communities. Each local 
system should be tailored to its particular 
needs—existing and prospective—and the 
proper mixture of good highways and mass 
transit facilities should be developed to per- 
mit safe, efficient movements of people and 
goods in our metropolitan centers. I urge 
early enactment of the mass transit program 
as basic to the development and redevelop- 
ment of our Nation's cities. 


Mr. Chairman, the problems which 
this bill seeks to solve affect every one 
of us. It affects the millions of people 
who use mass transit daily; it affects 
those who find that driving their own 
cars becomes more difficult every day 
as traffic jams become worse and parking 
more difficult; it affects the whole Nation 
because our cities account for most of 
the business activity of the country and 
anything that makes them inefficient 
hampers our national growth; and, final- 
ly, it affects all of us who recognize that 
unsolved traffic and transit problems 
weaken local government and reduce the 
tax revenues on which they depend. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is by the very 
nature of the problem a complex bill 
and very frankly, by the very nature of 
the problem it has to meet, it is a con- 
troversial bill. In the beginning of the 
long hearings in which I have partici- 
pated on this bill before the subcommit- 
tee and the full committee, I wanted to 
know in my own mind—and the gentle- 
man from Ohio was correct a while ago 
when he said that this bill, if it is to be 
enacted by the Congress of the United 
States, must meet a national need— 
whether it was to meet a national prob- 
lem. If it is to be enacted there must 
be a national problem. 

Iam one, and I say this sincerely, who 
if a matter is truly a local problem, do 
not want the Federal Government par- 
ticipating in it. But on things that 
mightily affect the welfare of the entire 
Nation, many people are prone to say, 
“Oh, that is a local problem.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the wit- 
nesses—witness after witness, mayor 
after mayor, private enterprise man after 
private enterprise man—and I invite 
your attention to the list of the witnesses 
before the committee—established be- 
yond peradventure of a doubt that there 
is a national problem in mass transit. 

Mr. Chairman, approximately three- 
fourths of all people in America live in 
cities and towns. It is also true that 
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about four-fifths of every tax dollar paid 
in America is paid by a man or a woman 
who lives in a city or a town. 

I came from a small town. This mass 
transit bill will be of very little concern 
to many of the citizens in my State, but 
I honestly believe, and I believe you be- 
lieve, that we are here not as the local 
Representatives of a particular district 
only, but I believe we are here as National 
Representatives. I believe that is a part 
of the duty and obligation that all of us 
respect and assumed. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, if the lack 
of mass transit is strangling the growth 
of the cities of America and if the cities 
of America are the coffers out of which 
this Nation is supported, if that is true, 
then it is a national problem. 

Mr. Chairman, we can go back, and if 
the members of the committee have read 
Gibbon’s history of “The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” we find that the 
empire perhaps fell for many reasons, 
but one of the reasons was that the cities 
strangled to death. They became within 
themselves completely disassociated with 
the federal or state or national govern- 
ment of that day and they died. When 
those cities died, the nation died. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not stand here just 
speaking for city people; I am as much 
concerned for people who live on the 
farms across this country, because I was 
born and reared on one. But I recognize 
that the growth of this great Nation, 
which we all love and cherish above 
everything else, is wrapped up in the 
prosperity and the welfare of the great 
cities of America. I believed it when I 
offered the recent urban renewal legisla- 
tion. I believe sincerely if you improve 
the downtown hearts of the great cities 
of America, it is a good business invest- 
ment. I believe that in any business if 
you never put back into that business 
any dollars at all, that business will fall 
apart. 

Mr. Chairman, the prosperity—and 
this is factual statement—the prosperity, 
the welfare, and the growth of the cities 
of America are important to our Govern- 
ment, because that is where we get the 
taxes. 

I am simply saying if the cities of 
America are—and the record shows it 
beyond doubt, all you have to do is look 
around you—strangling to death with 
traffic problems, we need to do some- 
thing about it at the Federal level. 

Mr, Chairman, one other thing which 
I think we should remember about the 
bill is this: This bill actually is a pri- 
vate enterprise bill. The gentlemen 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] was 
eminently correct a moment ago in the 
figures which he used that show that 
over 90 percent of the mass transit sys- 
tems of this country are owned by pri- 
vate enterprise, and before I get through 
with my participation in this bill, I in- 
tend to offer an amendment that even 
more strongly supports private enter- 
prise, than the present section does. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not intended 
to give to the cities a club for public 
ownership at all. 

If the members of the Committee will 
read the bill carefully and report, they 
will see that in some way or other we 
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have got to give aid and assistance to 
the private enterprise business of this 
country so it can provide the mass tran- 
sit solution, 

Mr. Chairman, I would be the last fel- 
low, I believe, in the world to say any- 
thing that in the least would cast any 
reflection at all upon the great highway 
program. I say that I regard that as the 
one outstanding truly great public 
works achievement of the Eisenhower 
administration. It is fantastic. It is 
the greatest public works program in 
the history of the world. There has 
never been one like it. 

I would like to believe that we could 
build enough highways into the cities of 
this country to the point where everyone 
could drive his own automobile and have 
a place in which to park it. 

But I know, and I know every man and 
woman here knows, there is not enough 
room in the cities of America to build 
the highways we would have to have, 
the overpasses and the underpasses; to 
build the parking lots at even a reason- 
able cost, to have streets and alleys we 
would need. 

Whether we like it or not, the time is 
here in which people cannot depend en- 
tirely on private automobiles. Therefore, 
some other provision must be made. 

The gentleman from Atlanta, Ga. [Mr. 
WELTNER], is here—my distinguished 
friend. I may have this percentage 
wrong, but I have been told that in At- 
lanta, Ga., 56 percent of all the land 
space in that great, growing, thriving 
city is given over to streets, highways, 
overpasses, and parking lots. Where 
are you going to build any more? How 
are you going to get them in and out? 
Forty-five percent of all the Federal aid 
money that we give to the highways— 
and I am proud to vote for it every time— 
goes to cities and towns. This is very 
expensive, and involves approximately 
$20 billion. We need highways. But it 
is entirely possible that we can move 
more people in and out of the cities of 
the country for much less money than 
we are doing now. 

And let me say one other word. There 
are people here who say to me, “Well, I 
am not interested in the bill because I 
do not have any traffic problems in my 
district.” Back in the broad, open spaces 
of Alabama we do not have much either— 
but I will tell you one thing: We have 
big, broad, four-lane interstate high- 
ways, and the people from Ohio and 
New York help pay for them; therefore 
I feel as an American citizen that I am 
obligated in a small way, perhaps, to help 
the people of the great cities of the coun- 
try pay for theirs. We are all in it to- 
gether. We cannot hide out here. Some 
may say, We do not need to look at that 
because it is not my problem, it is the 
Nation’s problem.” 

In my judgment, this is as essential 
as housing bills. There is opposition 
always to a housing bill, but I think we 
have come to know there must be some 
type of housing legislation in this coun- 
try year after year. I am not going to 
argue that now, but in about 3 weeks’ 
time I will try to argue that. 

But the gentleman from Ohio. [Mr. 
Tart], is against this bill, and he attacks 
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it indirectly. He sent a letter about 
the labor amendment. I am going 
to offer an additional labor amend- 
ment, and it is going to be wrapped 
up with a private enterprise amendment. 
It is not going to affect any work laws; 
it is not going to affect the right of any 
State in any shape, form, or fashion. I 
say to the gentleman, and everybody 
knows already, that there can be no law 
written that will enable any strike 
against the town, city, State, or National 
Government, and there will be nothing 
in that which will attempt to involve it 
here. There will be the same type of 
protection that is already written in the 
Interstate Commerce Act affecting rail- 
road employees and it will help bus em- 
ployees likewise if a company is bought 
from the private owner. I think when 
the amendment is offered it will be 
obvious to everyone it is fair, not only to 
labor, but it is fair to private enterprise, 
and it will be fair to the cities and towns 
in the event they have public operations. 

Mr, Chairman, with your permission 
I would like to briefly go step by step into 
fee main and important items in the 

ill. 


The first and basic provision of the bill 
is Federal grant assistance for mass 
transit equipment and facilities. I will 
say to my distinguished and beloved 
friend there is no back-door spending 
involved. It is absolutely 100 percent the 
appropriation method. The formula for 
determining the Federal grant is similar 
to that used under urban renewal. 
Grants can be made for up to two-thirds 
of the net cost of the project and the 
remaining one-third will have to be met 
by the local governments in cash. And 
an estimate will be made of the revenues 
of the transit system to determine the 
amount which can be financed from the 
fare box. That is substracted from the 
estimated total cost of the project, and 
the net difference would be paid by Fed- 
eral and local grants on a 24-14 basis. 

I should like to point out also that the 
funds for this program are already in the 
President’s budget request for fiscal 1965. 
If it should be enacted, actual cash out- 
lays in the coming year would be only $10 
million because of the long-term nature 
of these projects. Because of the neces- 
sary time it would take to get underway, 
I intend to offer an amendment to cut 
the amount by $125 million from $500 
million to $375 million, when we get to 
the consideration of the bill under the 
5-minute rule. 

The second provision of the bill is a 
temporary emergency program of aid 
which recognizes that in many places 
something must be done quickly. This 
section would waive some of the planning 
requirements but would limit the Federal 
share of the net cost to only one-half 
instead of two-thirds. If the com- 
munity, however, meets the full planning 
requirements within 3 years they then 
would be eligible for the two-thirds 
grant. 

The third provision authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $500 million spread over 
3 years. Please note that I said “appro- 
priation”; there is no so-called back- 
door financing involved. As I have just 
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said, I hope to offer an amendment to 
reduce it to $375 million. 

The fourth provision of the bill would 
permit a part of these funds to be used 
for demonstration projects to try to find 
more efficient ways of meeting our transit 
problem. Under this section up to $30 
million of new authority would be used 
for demonstration grants. 

Fifth, the bill will provide relocation 
benefits for families displaced under the 
transportation program, similar to the 
benefits provided under the urban re- 
newal program. 

Sixth, the bill would require fair and 
equitable arrangements, as determined 
by the Administrator with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of Labor, to pro- 
tect the interests of affected transit em- 
ployees. 

The bill will maintain or increase em- 
ployment in the transit industry and, we 
are sure, halt the sharp decline which 
has been going on in recent years. 

The chairman of the committee told 
you this bill was voted out of the com- 
mittee by a bipartisan vote. I want to 
compliment the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] and others who not 
only voted for the bill in committee but 
were active participants and supporters 
of the legislation in committee. It was 
voted out by a vote of 22 to 7. 

This legislation has been studied at 
great length by our committee in hear- 
ings in 1962 and again in 1963. In those 
hearings, we took testimony from a great 
many witnesses representing local gov- 
ernment, private bus operators, railroads, 
labor, industry, civic groups, and others 
interested in the problem. That testi- 
mony was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
legislation. Those hearings and the 
many reports and news stories published 
since then have firmly established sev- 
eral facts. 

First, the problem which this bill is 
designed to meet is a serious one and the 
need for action is urgent. We are all 
familiar with the so-called population 
explosion and the rapid growth of towns 
and cities of every size. In spite of this, 
the number of people being served by 
mass transit has dropped off sharply and 
service has been reduced. The competi- 
tion of the private automobile has cut 
deeply into the passenger volume of 
mass transit. Now, however, there is 
growing recognition that private auto- 
mobiles cannot meet all of our local 
transportation needs no matter how 
many highways we build and meanwhile 
our investment in mass transit has been 
neglected. 

All too often mass transit has been 
caught in a vicious spiral. Let me read 
to you, for example, how the operator of 
a private bus company in one Southern 
city recently described his predicament: 

Since writing you last we were forced again 
to take the wrong road by a fare increase, 
Our projected formula indicated we would 
lose passengers as a result, and that in 14 
months we would be back with the same 
amount of revenue, only with fewer riders. 
This is exactly what happened. 

We find ourselves with a lot of old buses, 
expensive to operate and unattractive to cus- 
tomers. We have had to cancel some routes 
entirely. We reduce schedules but, as you 
know, when you spread out schedules it dis- 
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courages more riders. Our next desperate 
step would be to raise fares again, but at the 
end of a 12- to 15-month period we would 
be in a worse fix than now, so what do we 
do? Should we take this same course and 
wind up a year later with fewer riders and 
older equipment? 


The experience of the company de- 
scribed in this letter is being repeated 
over and over again throughout the 
country. Mass transit, whether bus, rail, 
or subway, involves heavy capital invest- 
ment and by its nature requires a cer- 
tain minimum passenger volume because 
of its fixed costs. When ridership falls 
below that minimum, the company goes 
into the red even though there are thou- 
sands of passengers still dependent upon 
it daily. 

The great need that this bill seeks to 
meet is for new equipment, equipment 
that the fare box presently without some 
aid and assistance, call it seed money or 
whatever you will, is unable to purchase, 
and it is a continuing vicious circle of 
higher fares and fewer passengers. The 
result is, and we firmly believe the rec- 
ord proves it, that if you had the equip- 
ment, which could be leased at a reason- 
able price to the owners of the private 
bus or rail transportation in this coun- 
try, you would be able to see the fare box 
pick up with additional customers to 
where it would be self-supporting. I 
cannot guarantee this in any way. I 
cannot guarantee private enterprise is 
going to make a profit any time, but I do 
know we are going to lose money on the 
mass transit systems in this country un- 
less some aid is given. 

You know it seems every once in a 
while we talk about this as if this is all 
new. Railroads were built in this coun- 
try by Federal aid clear across the coun- 
try. From time immemorial we faced 
up to this problem in this way. We 
either give this type of aid and assist- 
ance or it becomes a matter of govern- 
mental ownership of the commuter rail- 
roads. So I think if we can, we better 
move in and give free enterprise the 
shot in the arm that it needs and keep 
out Government control and Govern- 
ment ownership. 

We must not forget that there are 
many who do not have the option of 
using their own cars to drive to and 
from work or for shopping or other trips. 
Many people simply cannot afford to 
own and maintain a car and keep up the 
many expenses that go with it. Many 
of our elderly citizens either can no 
longer afford cars or are physically un- 
able to drive them. The same thing is 
true of our millions of teenagers who are 
not old enough to drive as well as those 
who cannot drive because of some physi- 
cal infirmity. i 

It is estimated that there are some 
30 million people between the ages of 18 
and 65 who do not have licenses to drive 
and need mass transit. For many peo- 
ple this is a matter of preference. How- 
ever, people do insist on equipment that 
is comfortable and dependable—not 40- 
year-old commuter trains or 20-year-old 
buses. They also want good service 
without unreasonable crowding. This 
means schedules that meet their needs, 
and routes that are convenient to use. It 
means also adequate parking lots at sta- 
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tions or terminals in the area where 
they live. 

Every time service is curtailed, more 
people are forced out onto the highway 
to add to existing congestion and some 
part of our present investment in mass 
transit facilities is lost and by all the 
evidence will have to be replaced even- 
tually at a higher cost. The time for 
action on this critical problem is already 
overdue. 

A second fact established by the hear- 
ings is the national nature of this prob- 
lem. Already, over two-thirds of our 
population live in urban areas, and these 
towns and cities generate an even larger 
part of our national income, production, 
and Federal tax revenues. The Congress 
cannot be indifferent to the problems of 
these communities and the record shows 
that a great many of them are already 
faced with difficulties of major propor- 
tion and others will soon have to face up 
to the problem. The American Transit 
Association testified that there are 60 
cities of 25,000 population or more who 
now have no mass transit service at all. 
The ATA further reports that since 1954 
over 150 local transit companies have 
abandoned service, many of them in 
small towns. 

The Federal Government cannot ig- 
nore this urban transportation problem. 
The continued economic vitality and 
growth of our urban areas is essential to 
our national welfare. Indeed, the wel- 
fare of all our citizens—rural and ur- 
ban—is directly dependent upon the 
commerce and industry of our cities and 
towns. It has been estimated that more 
than 90 percent of the Nation’s gross 
national product is generated in urban 
areas—a clear indication of the impor- 
tance of urban economic vitality to the 
national welfare. 

It is also clear that local government 
cannot afford the measures necessary to 
solve this problem entirely on their own. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Federal Govern- 
ment has largely preempted the most 
fruitful source of tax revenue through 
the Federal income tax which has the 
special feature that it cannot be escaped 
across State lines. 

Before I came to the Congress, I was in 
the Alabama State Legislature. I was 
chairman of the cities and towns com- 
mittee of that State, having to do with 
little cities and towns. I was a city at- 
torney and I had to do with municipal 
government all the years before I came 
here. Since I have been here on the 
committee that I am a member of, I 
would say that we have had more munic- 
ipal problems to be concerned with before 
us than nearly any other committee. I 
say that only to point out that I believe I 
know something about the problems of 
the cities and towns of America. It is 
easy, as my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan did, to cite the 
fact that in some specific instances on 
a bond of a specific type that you are 
able in certain cities to get a bond rate 
below what the Federal Government or- 
dinarily pays. That is because of the 
tax-exempt feature. 

The fact is that State and local gov- 
ernment is straining its resources to the 
limit to meet the many and increasing 
needs of their people. Striking testi- 
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mony to this was given in a staff report 
in the Wall Street Journal of last Feb- 
ruary 18. That report stated: 

The debts of America’s States and towns 
have rocketed 448 percent since World War 
II. This increase in the little-noticed in- 
debtedness of States and municipalities has 
far outstripped the growth of the highly 
publicized Federal debt, which has edged up 
only 18 percent in the same period. 


In other words, this local debt increase 
is nearly 35 times the percentage increase 
of the Federal debt. 

The report also points out that between 
1946 and 1963 State and local debt on a 
per capita basis quadrupled from $120 to 
$467. During the same period Federal 
pt decreased on the same basis by one- 


The Federal Government is already in- 
volved in this problem under the highway 
program. I can well imagine the di- 
lemma of a mayor or city council con- 
fronted with a local traffic problem. If 
they seek to solve it through additional 
freeways and streets, they can obtain 
Federal grant assistance for 50 percent 
of the cost or in some cases 90 prcent. 
On the other hand, if they want to im- 
prove bus or commuter rail service, they 
find there is no Federal assistance avail- 
able at present. Under the heavy pres- 
sure of their immediate financial prob- 
lems, they may be forced to turn to more 
freeways even though they believe that 
in the long run mass transit would be 
better. This bill seeks to redress that 
imbalance and enable the people of the 
community to choose more objectively. 

The hearings also clearly established 
that the private automobile cannot meet 
all of our transit needs. Let me empha- 
size that there is no competition between 
this proposal and our great Federal aid 
highway program. I have always sup- 
ported the highway program which is one 
of the greatest domestic economic efforts 
in our history. Clearly, there is still a 
tremendous need for more highway con- 
struction. However, the level of that 
program is already laid out for years to 
come in existing legislation. The modest 
supplement provided by this bill will not 
affect that program but will make it more 
efficient by encouraging balanced trans- 
portation systems. It comes as a sur- 
prise to many but the fact is that nearly 
half of the $41 billion authorized for that 
program is being spent in urban areas 
and is contributing greatly to improving 
our cities. 

In spite of the dramatic accomplish- 
ments under the highway program, our 
backlog of need and rising requirements 
still outrun our efforts. The strongest 
highway advocate would not throw all 
of our urban transit needs on the 
shoulders of that program. The Ameri- 
can Municipal Association has estimated 
that if the five cities of New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Cleveland were to lose bus and rail com- 
muter service, it would cost $31 billion to 
build the highways necessary to serve a 
comparable number of people. Testi- 
mony showed that if mass transporta- 
tion were abandoned in Chicago alone, an 
additional 160 expressway lanes would be 
required plus parking facilities for 600,- 
000 additional automobiles. Obviously, 
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the problems of traffic control would be 
monumental and the people of Chicago 
would spend a major part of their time 
and effort and a substantial part of their 
incomes on local transportation. In an- 
other city, Atlanta, it has been estimated 
that one expressway alone would need to 
have 36 lanes to handle the predicted 
1970 traffic. 

Overreliance on private automobiles 
also entails a heavy cost to the local tax- 
payer in the form of land removed from 
the tax rolls altogether or put to rela- 
tively low yielding purposes. Right now, 
more than one-half of downtown Los 
Angeles is devoted to moving or storing 
automobiles. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
it perfectly clear that there is nothing 
in this bill which favors public owner- 
ship of mass transit over private enter- 
prise. This has been emphasized in 
Presidential messages and in adminis- 
tration testimony, and we have guarded 
the rights of private enterprise closely 
in committee action on the bill. H.R. 
3881 is supported by the American Tran- 
sit Association representing the major 
private bus operators and by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. While 
the grant assistance naturally must go 
to a local public body, the equipment 
and facilities provided would normally 
be leased to private operators. This is 
just the way that the local authority in 
Philadelphia, which has pioneered in 
this field, now operates. In my judg- 
ment, this program will actually save 
many private companies. The financial 
difficulties of local bus and commuter 
train operators have forced many of 
them into the position where it was no 
longer profitable to operate and the city 
has been forced to take over just to con- 
tinue service. By providing new equip- 
ment and better facilities to the private 
operators, we can increase their revenues 
and shore up their finances and thereby 
enable them to stay in business. Such 
aid is amply justified because of the pub- 
lic utility nature of mass transit. These 
companies provide a vital service which 
would have to be undertaken by local 
government if existing companies were 
not in business. Moreover, private com- 
panies are generally required to maintain 
noneconomic runs and services such as 
late night and weekend runs which do 
not fully pay their own way but are 
necessary to fulfill their public service. 
These companies are regulated as to 
return on investment by local authorities 
so that there would be no windfall to the 
private operators, only a justified return. 

I would also like to emphasize that this 
program depends entirely upon local 
initiative, planning, and financial par- 
ticipation. It is entirely up to the peo- 
ple of a community whether or not they 
want to use the program and are willing 
to put up the local cash grant, 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I would like 
to quote from a speech given by Presi- 
dent Johnson last week on mass transit: 

Our Urban Mass Transportation Act spon- 
sored by this administration has already 
passed the Senate of the United States and 
it will soon come to a vote in the House. 
We are going to do our dead level best to 
see that it passes the House and becomes 
the law of the land. Both Republicans and 
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Democrats are supporting that measure be- 
cause transportation is a bipartisan problem. 
It is also national in scope, 

Congress has voted billions of dollars to 
build highways, to build airports, to dredge 
harbors, to dredge canals, to improve river 
navigation. In the last century Congress 
helped finance railroads and shipping lines, 
to open up new areas of the country, to open 
up new trade routes abroad. Now Congress 
and the Federal Government must help to 
solve the problems of transportation. 


The President went on to say: 

When this bill went before one of the com- 
mittees of Congress last year, a distinguished 
Republican Congressman from Ohio said to 
Congressman Parman, from my State, who 
was testifying in favor of the bill, “Why 
are you from Texas interested in helping the 
people of New York solve their traffic prob- 
lems?” And the Congressman from my State 
said, “Well, I am interested because this is 
the United States of America, and the people 
of my State are as involved with the people 
of New York and California as the people of 
New York and California must be with the 
people of Texas.” 


Mr. Chairman, this bill has support 
on both sides of the aisle; it has support 
from private industry, labor, and local 
government; the need for it is clearly 
proven. I urge all of my colleagues to 
support H.R. 3881. 

Mr, HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Michigan. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. It seems, 
from what my good friend has said, that 
first there is indicated an ability of the 
municipal governments to borrow, which 
is precisely what I said on the floor 
earlier. They have had success in their 
borrowings. 

Despite all of my searching, I have not 
been able to find one city all the way 
across America which has had a bit of 
trouble in borrowing, and at a much 
smaller interest rate, for financing im- 
provements in transit systems, or any 
other sort of capital structure. 

I know that my good friend from Ala- 
bama would not wish to leave the im- 
pression here this afternoon that the 
cities of America are not able to borrow 
at interest rates almost 1 percent less 
than the Federal Government has to pay. 

Let me say today that the gentleman 
knows as well as I that this program, if 
it goes through today, will have to be 
paid for with borrowed money, bor- 
rowed by the Federal Government at in- 
terest rates of more than 4 percent, when 
the cities are able to borrow money at 
3 percent. 

Mr, RAINS. If the gentleman heard 
a single, solitary mayor who appeared 
before the committee who said that they 
were able to do this out of their funds, 
he heard someone I did not hear. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I would 
cite to the gentleman the case of New 
York City and the case of San Fran- 
cisco. 

I say to the gentleman, as one who 
served as a mayor formerly, as one who 
attended the meetings of the American 
Municipal Association and took part in 
the discussions, I do not believe there is 
a single mayor who has said, We do not 
want Federal funds.” That is the easy 
way out. 
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Mr. RAINS. That sounds good, but 
that is not the way it is, as the gentle- 
man knows. 

The gentleman knows that if we 
should follow that policy to the end, the 
thing to do would be to let the urban re- 
newal program be handled locally. I be- 
lieve the gentleman believes that. Then 
we would have to say, “Build your own 
highways. Keep the money you pay in 
taxes. Stop it at the city line, and do 
everything you want.” 

We cannot do that in this country. 
The people of the cities in this country— 
mine and yours—are entitled to a return 
of part of the taxes they pay, for what 
I believe is a very great need. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not yield further. 

While I sat in the Chamber listening 
to the debate, I looked up and saw some- 
thing written by a good conservative 
which is on the wall above the Speaker’s 
chair. This is what Daniel Webster 
said: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


I do not believe he was merely talking 
about farmland. I believe sincerely that 
this will be a good investment for the 
people of America. I believe it will be a 
good investment for private enterprise. 
I believe it will be a good investment for 
the taxpayers of this country. It may 
help to save the cities of our Nation. 
Thank you. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in favor of H.R. 3881. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3881, the urban 
mass transportation bill, is a must for the 
Philadelphia region, as it is for all our 
cities. In testifying on the bill last year 
Mayor Tate of Philadelphia, representing 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, said: 

The problem of public transportation is 
one of the toughest—if not the toughest— 
problems facing municipal government of 
every size in America. 


The mayor has been very close to this 
problem. He has been in the forefront 
of the great effort Philadelphia has been 
making to solve it for more than 10 
years. From this experience he speaks 
with authority as to the great need for 
the Federal Government to join in the 
effort to preserve and improve our cities’ 
transportation systems. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors has 
urged Federal legislation to preserve and 
improve public transportation at each of 
its past seven annual conferences. 

The problem has been before the Con- 
gress since 1960. It has been studied 
at great length by many competent peo- 
ple in addition to our cities’ mayors and 
other State and local officials. There 
is very little dissent from the view that 
participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment in solving the problem is vitally 
necessary. As the months and years 
pass without such action, the problem 
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grows in severity and the cost of meet- 
ing it will increase. 

Urbanization in America is no recent 
development, but in recent years the pace 
has quickened. It is estimated that by 
1980 about 79 million more people will be 
added to the urban population. With 
more people making more and. longer 
trips it is apparent that much of the in- 
creased travel must be made by high- 
capacity public transportation. 

Despite an urban population increase 
of 38 percent between 1950 and 1960 
there was a 40-percent decline in transit 
riders for the same period. In the past 
10 years, 199 transit systems have been 
abandoned. This loss of publie trans- 
portation is not only economically waste- 
ful but a hardship to many of our citi- 
zens. Consider the plight of the infirm, 
the aged, the youth, and especially the 
worker with transportation in cities hav- 
ing no public transportation or inade- 
quate and undependable systems. 

The present bill is consistent with past 
Federal policy. Federal assistance has 
been extended for highway construction, 
railroads, waterways and other maritime 
operations, airports, and airline opera- 
tions at various times in the past. The 
recent biannual authorization of funds 
for our A-B-C highway systems recently 
passed this House without a dissenting 
vote. In relation to past assistance for 
other forms of transportation, the funds 
for this bill are indeed modest. 

The Philadelphia area provides an ex- 
cellent example of what intelligent lead- 
ership and public support can do to stim- 
ulate transit usage. I use Philadelphia 
as an example, although there are others 
of equal significance, because I am famil- 
iar with the problem and I know what 
has been done there. We have more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars invest- 
ed in the city’s transit system. We have 
a capital improvement program of over 
$100 million to improve the rapid transit 
system and commuter rail facilities, 

I think we have proved that more peo- 
ple will choose public transportation if 
the service is attractive. In 1958 we ap- 
propriated $160,000 to assist the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Reading Co. 
in furnishing improved commuter serv- 
ice. This was the start of a continuing 
program for such service improvements. 
In 1961 the adjoining counties of Bucks, 
Chester, and Montgomery joined with 
Philadelphia in forming the Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania Transportation Com- 
pact. This agency sponsored a service 
improvement demonstration project with 
MAPA: furnishing two-thirds of the net 
cost. 

The service improvement project got 
underway late in 1962. Since then the 
increase in ridership on both the Penn- 
sylvania and Reading lines has been re- 
markable. Despite the gains in patron- 
age already achieved under the limited 
program, at the end of the first year of 
the demonstration one line showed a 41- 
percent increase over the preceding year 
and the other line an increase of 60 per- 
cent. In terms of reduction in new free- 
way requirements, downtown parking fa- 
cilities, and traffic congestion, this pro- 
gram must be regarded as an excellent 
investment for the whole city, not just 
the transit riders. 
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The Federal demonstration grant as- 
sistance that Philadelphia received was 
a “one-shot” affair, for operating ex- 
penses. The Philadelphia area badly 
needs the capital grant assistance pro- 
posed in H.R. 3881. The city itself is 
already putting just about as much as it 
can of money and effort into mass trans- 
portation—indeed, considerably more 
than most cities. But Philadelphia badly 
needs rapid transit lines that cannot be 
financed out of the present mass transit 
program. 

And the situation is far more compli- 
cated, and even more discouraging, if you 
consider the Philadelphia area as a 
whole. That involves about 5 counties, 
with about 250 local governments. 

It is very difficult for them to raise any 
funds to contribute to an areawide mass 
transportation system, which is what the 
Philadelphia area urgently needs. Fed- 
eral capital assistance for such a system 
is essential to give leadership and incen- 
tive to local efforts. 

Without Federal participation in local 
capital improvement programs for pub- 
lic transportation, local efforts—in the 
Philadelphia area and elsewhere—will 
almost certainly be inadequate. Without 
help, our Nation’s cities and suburbs just 
cannot provide the total investment re- 
quired for a counterpart of our splendid 
interstate and urban highway programs. 
Local debt has increased at a rate 35 
times that of the Federal Government 
and is still going up. The preservation 
of the economic vitality of our cities—so 
important to the economic welfare of our 
Nation—urgently requires and justifies 
Federal assistance for urban mass trans- 
portation improvements. 

A final word—let us not be fooled by 
the false charges that Federal expendi- 
tures will curb local home rule power. 
To quote Mayor Tate again: 

No one is more jealous of the prerogatives 
of local government than the Nation’s 
mayors. No one can shout louder if our 
local interests are trampled on. You can be 
sure that we are capable of maintaining our 
local freedom. 


Mr. Chairman, this vitally important 
bill, H.R. 3881, must be passed. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to fully support H.R. 3881, the measure 
introduced and explained to the House 
by our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. RAINS]. 

I support this bill because of my great 
concern over the stifling of the great 
cities and great urban areas, and now 
some of the suburban areas of the United 
States. This is a matter not merely of 
concern to those immediate areas, but of 
concern also to the moving population of 
our United States. Today it certainly is 
a mobile population, which moves from 
State to State, both for business and 
recreational purposes. 

It is not like it used to be where one 
led a sheltered life with respect to many 
of the things that took place within our 
economy, within our States, within our 
rural areas, and within our cities. To- 
day, particularly in the field of trans- 
portation, it is necessary to have well 
coordinated, well planned, well main- 
tained systems if we are to meet the 
growing needs of our country. 
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Mr. Chairman, this bill requires the 
appropriation over a period of 3 years of 
$500 million. I know that there will be 
critics who will say that is only scratch- 
ing the surface and that ultimate ex- 
penditures will run into the billions. 
This undoubtedly will be true. I would 
not attempt to deny that. However, I 
do think we should begin to attempt to 
meet the needs of our Nation and not 
say that we can eternally postpone doing 
anything except constructing new high- 
ways, looking for new rights-of-way, and 
providing parking places in the cities for 
those who are the country dwellers or the 
suburban dwellers. This will not solve 
the problem. There are too many areas 
that are being stagnated today and criti- 
cally affected by what is taking place 
within our economy. 

Like any other appropriation, this 
should be examined for the monetary re- 
quest which is entailed. Such examina- 
tion, however, should be made in the 
light of what we will have to spend if we 
fail to act as well as what we will spend 
if we do act. Today we are becoming 
rapidly an urban economy. It is not our 
central cities that are growing, however, 
but our suburbs. The two areas must 
be linked up if both are to prosper. 

For the last half century we have had 
at every level of government and have 
spent at every level of government bil- 
lions of dollars in facilitating the move- 
ment of our cars and buses and trucks in 
trade over wider and wider roads. These 
roads have become thoroughfares, the 
thoroughfares have become throughways, 
the throughways have become express- 
ways. Now, there are some that point 
out that expressways, during rush hours 
at least, have become our biggest and 
longest parking lots. When those cars 
reach their central city destination, there 
is the unending struggle to park them. 

With our population and car owner- 
ship on the increase, we have come to 
the time when we must face the fact that 
in urban areas we will shortly not have 
the room for these expressways turned 
parking lots. We all know that a single 
stalled car in seconds can produce a traf- 
fic snarl that will extend for miles. We 
know that in winter any road and its 
traffic is at the mercy of ice and snow 
and driver judgment. You also know 
what happens in periods of real emer- 
gency if there is no alternative means 
of transportation by way of railroads. 
Mass transit offers a better way of 
transportation. 

I am not suggesting that we abandon 
the highways. Some people seem to feel 
those of us who favor this mass transit 
bill want to stop the Federal highway 
program, which has been of great bene- 
fit to the United States and which should 
be continued full tilt without any cut. 
We need that program, and it is my sin- 
cere hope that we will have more of them. 
I do think we need this alternative, and 
nd alternative is in the mass transit 

The need will grow greater with the 
years, not less, and I challenge any Mem- 
ber of this body to say to the contrary. 

We have mass transit today, not the 
kind we need but one without which our 
economy could not function. Shut down 
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the railroads of this Nation for 48 hours, 
and the truth of my statement will be 
quickly demonstrated. This happened in 
all of our lifetimes. We are in danger 
of having that happen not in 48 hours, 
which would shock us, but over a period 
of years. These years will not be many, 
but while they run we will always be nib- 
bled to death if we do not pass the meas- 
ure now before us. 

We will also be faced with the prospect 
of spending 10 times as much for mass 
as as we are now requesting in this 

The mass transit business today is not 
healthy; its service is not what it should 
be, nor are its facilities. They are, how- 
ever, better than the cost which the pub- 
lic is presently paying in the farebox. 

The public is paying far more for au- 
tomotive transport and the means to 
make it go, but through car ownership 
this is not easily realized. We cannot, 
however, wait any longer for assistance 
to mass transit. We need to preserve it 
now. 

If we do not, we are liable to lose skills 
and experience that we cannot hope to 
replace in any short period of time. Very 
probably, we will most need those skills 
at a time when we are least able to re- 
acquire them. I ask you to consider this 
question carefully. It is my considered 
opinion that the welfare of the Nation is 
riding on the outcome of the successful 
passage of this bill and that time will 
soon make that evident. 

H.R. 3881 looks to the acquisition of 
facilities and equipment. It does not 
look to the subsidization of operating 
costs. And I would like to emphasize 
that, because some people have a miscon- 
ception of this bill. It does not subsidize 
operating costs. 

It concentrates on research and de- 
velopment which must be carried on by 
those already experienced in the field. 
This should insure us both better service 
and faster transportation. It contains 
provision for a relocation program which 
would insure that any family displaced 
would be adequately protected. The 
rights of employees, particularly those 
with long service, are also protected. 

The House bill was reported from the 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
April 9, 1963. A different version of this 
bill, the differences to be noted below, 
passed the Senate on April 4, 1963. The 
bill was voted out of committee on the 
House side with bipartisan support. Ma- 
jor provisions are as follows: 

The bill provides for grants and loans 
to States and local bodies and agencies 
for construction, rehabilitation, and ac- 
quisition of facilities and equipment. 
Assistance cannot be used for operating 
subsidies. The Federal share is two- 
thirds of the net project cost, a figure 
determined by subtracting from the gross 
project cost that amount which can be 
paid by revenues from the system itself. 
The local one-third share must be in 
cash. 

The bill provides for a requirement of 
a unified or officially coordinated urban 
transportation plan before assistance 
is provided. In emergency situations, 
where a plan is being formed, and where 
delay would threaten the continuation 
or provision of a system, grants or loans 
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may be given out, but only on a 50- 
percent basis. If the full-planning re- 
quirement was met in 3 years, an addi- 
tional one-sixth of the net project cost 
would be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The bill provides for a research, de- 

velopment, and demonstration project 
program involving grants of $30 mil- 
lion—$10 million per year—out of the 
$500 million 3-year program total. The 
two-thirds, one-third Federal-local share 
would be eliminated with the Federal 
Government paying the entire amount 
of gross project cost, except that the 
value of facilities and equipment re- 
maining after the experiment would be 
considered in determining the actual 
cost. 
The bill provides for relocation pay- 
ments up to $200 for families displaced, 
and $3,000 for businesses for actual di- 
rect losses of property except goodwill 
or profit, and moving expenses. In the 
case of businesses, the total cost of certi- 
fied moving expenses would be paid if 
higher than $3,000. 

The House bill provides for a limita- 
tion of 12½ percent of the funds to any 
one State. The Senate has approxi- 
mately the same limitation, but provides 
for the possibility of 1 percent of the 
total amount—$375 million—to each 
State in addition, the total additional 
contracts not to exceed 10 percent of the 
total amount. Where regional bodies 
were concerned, the limitation would not 
apply. 

In both bills, “urban area” is defined 
as whatever municipality or built-up 
area would be suitable for a transporta- 
tion system to serve commuters “or 
others” in the locality taking into con- 
sideration growth trends—all as deter- 
mined by the HHFA Administrator. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this is 
an extremely meritorious bill and that 
it warrants the full consideration of 
every Member of this Congress who is 
looking forward to the progress of the 
United States and its overall economy. 
I maintain, and I believe others do also, 
that this is not a sectional bill, although 
it is correct that some urban areas will 
undoubtedly first benefit as a result of 
its enactment to a greater extent than 
some other sections of the United States. 
However, I believe it is necessary for 
those benefits to be made available. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this bill and hope we may soon see this 
new program in action. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to inquire as to the language of the bill 
starting on line 20, page 21, which reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 8. In order to assure coordination of 
highway and railway and other mass trans- 
portation planning and development pro- 
grams in urban areas, particularly with re- 
spect to the provision of mass transporta- 
tion facilities in connection with federally 
assisted highways, the Administrator and 
the Secretary of Commerce shall consult on 
general urban transportation policies and 
programs and shall exchange information 
on proposed projects in urban areas. 
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My question, Mr. Chairman, is: Does 
section 8, as quoted, provide for use of 
federally aided freeway and bridge sys- 
tems rights-of-way in our urban areas 
for rapid transit? 

Mr. WIDNALL. My answer to the 
gentleman’s question is that this bill is 
intended to encourage the joint use of 
bridges and other rights-of-way for 
rapid transit and for highways. 

Mr. PELLY.. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would like 
to comment that in order to meet the 
growing congestion problems of our ur- 
ban areas by highways only, the drain 
on Federal highway funds will be in- 
creasingly great. 

On the other hand, with balanced 
transportation under which rapid transit 
systems handle a larger share of the 
peak-hour commuter traffic in these 
urban areas, the cost of constructing 
highways in these areas could be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

As I am told, one of the shortcomings 
of the Federal highway plan or program 
is that there has been no provision re- 
quiring Federal highway engineers to 
plan for mass transportation on these 
highways. 

In my district, for example, in Seattle 
there is a new freeway cut running the 
full length of Seattle without a plan for 
mass transportation and also a new 
bridge on the east, across Lake Wash- 
ington, which is without this important 
facility. Another access bridge to the 
city across the lake is in the planning 
stage now. 

I would certainly hope, and I believe I 
have the assurance of the gentleman 
from New Jersey that this is so—that 
section 8 authorizes the use of highways 
and bridges for joint automobile and 
railway traffic. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I would like to fur- 
ther assure the gentleman that such 
joint use would not mean the siphoning 
off of highway funds for mass transit 
purposes. The mass transit portion of 
the facilities would be eligible for assist- 
ance under this program and would be 
considered separate and would not rep- 
resent something that would be added to 
the Federal aid highway program. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. As I understood the gen- 
tleman, your answer to the gentleman 
from Washington was to the effect that 
these funds could not be used as a part 
and parcel of the Federal highway pro- 
gram; is that correct? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Yes. 

Mr. RAINS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, that is my understanding. 
Also, I wish to compliment the gentle- 
man from New Jersey for a good speech 
and I want to also compliment him for 
his very diligent efforts in connection 
— 15 the work which was done on this 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Do I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that the 
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funds which will be provided under this 
bill could be used for the building of 
bridges? 

Mr. WIDNALL. No; I did not say 
that, but in conjunction with existing 
Federal highway programs. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
while coming to the floor for the first 
time, is not new to the committee or to 
the Congress. We have been introduc- 
ing bills for this type of legislation for 
many years. During the last session of 
Congress it was my privilege to introduce 
the administration bill which was re- 
ported but, unfortunately, not acted 
upon. I am very happy that the bill 
before us now is authored and carries 
the name of the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Rarns]. 

I am sure you join me in my unhappi- 
ness in knowing this may be the last 
Piece of legislation the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama will have the 
opportunity of sponsoring on the floor of 
the House. I am happy this piece of leg- 
islation will bear his name, because when 
it is enacted it will go down as a memorial 
to one of the greatest statesmen that the 
Congress has ever produced. His ab- 
sence in future sessions of the Congress 
will indeed be a great loss to us here, and 
to the country. His service has been un- 
stinting, it has been unselfish; he has 
been loyal and patriotic to the highest 
extent. The best tribute that I think 
could be paid to him is to borrow some 
of his own language that he used on the 
floor today when he indicated it is the 
duty of a Member of Congress not only to 
represent his district, but to represent 
the entire country, and that ALBERT 
Rains has done throughout his service 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Again, I say I am sure that you all join 
me in indicating that while we recognize 
this great loss to the Congress and the 
country, we wish him well in his future 
undertakings. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the bill itself, may 
I say that this represents bipartisanship 
at its best. I recognize that there will 
be some Members on both sides of the 
aisle who will be opposed to it. Cer- 
tainly all of the members of the commit- 
tee and the bipartisan support it has 
received in the committee indicate that 
this is a piece of legislation we would 
like to see enacted in the best interests, 
not of any one area of the country, but 
of the entire country, so that each sec- 
tion—farmer, industrialist, and urban- 
ite—can work together to continue to 
perform in the best interest of all of us as 
Americans. 

I have heard it said that this bill is 
the beginning of a multibillion-dollar 
program. I for one will not deny that. 
This is the beginning or the start of a 
good program, and while we are calling 
for a small sum, comparatively speaking, 
for the beginning of this program, if it 
works well, then I can assure you future 
Congresses will not hesitate to authorize 
and appropriate the billions of dollars 
that may be necessary for this program. 

This program will supplement the 
highway program, without which the 
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eountry cannot survive and, as has been 
so well stated here, as you have already 
heard, our cities cannot survive without 
this mass transportation bill. If the 
cities cannot survive, the rural parts of 
the country cannot survive either. You 
may say they are not dependent on each 
other, but they are certainly interde- 
pendent. They do need one another, 
and they compliment and supplement 
each other, and it is that which will 
make our country great if we can con- 
tinue to have them work together side 
by side. 

I am not fearful, and I urge you not 
to be fearful, of the fact that some tre- 
mendous figures will be thrown at you by 
the opponents of this measure indicating 
this program is about to cost the country 
billions of dollars that our children and 
our children’s children will be called 
upon to pay. Our children and our 
children’s children and their great- 
grandchildren will benefit from this pro- 
gram when it is enacted, and if it suc- 
ceeds in doing the things we hope it will. 
If it should fail in the experimental 
stages, then we need not go any fur- 
ther, and will call a halt, and that will 
be it, and we will look for other ways 
and means of accomplishing this needed 
program, the needed solution for these 
problems that are crying for solution. 

If it does work, as I hope it will and 
as most of the people who testified in 
favor of the bill have indicated it will, 
I am sure we will go on with this pro- 
gram. I cannot recall any other bill 
coming to the floor of the House that 
had practically the unanimous support 
of business, of labor, of management, 
of mayors, public officials, and Gover- 
nors of all political faiths. They came 
in in droves and testified during the last 
session of Congress in support of the 
bill, and they then came in or sent in 
statements or repeated their testimony 
before this committee in this session of 
Congress. 

I have heard it said, too, that the 
localities can borrow this money at 
cheaper rates of interest with tax- 
exempt bonds than we can do the job if 
the Federal Government should give 
these grants as called for by this pro- 
gram, that because that money must 
come from the Federal Treasury, we will 
have to raise it by borrowing. To the 
extent that we raise it by borrowing, and 
to the extent that the interest rate on 
those Government bonds is higher than 
the low interest rate on tax-exempt 
bonds of municipalities and States, let 
me call your attention to the fact that 
by and large it is only the big income 
earners, corporate and individual, in the 
highest tax brackets who buy these Gov- 
ernment bonds, with the result that if 
you take off the income tax return or 
payments made on those bonds, those 
bonds are costing the U.S. Government 
less than the tax-exempt bonds. 

I urge the committee to favorably re- 
port this bill to the House. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. LLOYD]. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
this bill, not because I fail to recognize 
a problem and not because the problem 
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does not exist in my district. The prob- 
lem does exist in my urban district where 
over 600,000 persons live along a nar- 
row, hundred-mile strip, and I have been 
importuned by the private transit com- 
panies in this area to support this leg- 
islation. However, of significance is the 
answer to my inquiry to the mayor and 
city commissioners of our largest city, 
Salt Lake City, as to whether they 
wanted this legislation. They replied 
unanimously in the negative. 

My opposition is based on the proposi- 
tion that there are better, safer, and 
more reliable ways to cope with the 
problem, more consistent with the recog- 
nition of proper responsibilities by local 
and State government. 

In pressing for reduction of the in- 
come tax, there were representations 
made by this administration that the re- 
duction would be accompanied by con- 
servative spending. Yet this bill, by au- 
thorizing the appropriation of a half 
billion dollars in grants opens the gate 
to a Federal financial obligation of from 
$4 to $6 billion, according to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency in testimony before the 
Senate Committee, and in excess of $8 
billion according to the judgment of 
others, and which are cited in the mi- 
nority report on the bill. Before the 
House committee, the Administrator 
merely said: 

We cannot give you accurate figures on 
this now. We would be kidding you and 
kidding ourselves if we attempted it. 


In other words, we are asked to go 
through a gate into darkness. 

Unless we look upon greater Federal 
spending and greater Federal debt as a 
meritorious fact of life, we cannot look 
upon this spending authorization with 
anything but alarm. It opens up a vast 
new field of Federal service. It repre- 
sents an outright grant. It is not re- 
payable to the U.S. Treasury. 

Second, the issue of increased central- 
ism: The bill vests in the Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administration an authority, for ex- 
ample, in the establishment of criteria, 
which necessarily includes his approval 
of fares, which is a dramatic example of 
central power, and one which I as a 
citizen wishing to preserve local free- 
dom and responsibility look upon with 
distaste and apprehension to say the 
least. It is stated that because Federal 
programs of urban renewal, public hous- 
ing and the like have created a Federal 
responsibility within the core of a city, 
a responsibility of moving these popula- 
tions within the city now becomes a 
Federal one. I agree that if the Central 
Government takes over this responsibil- 
ity, it must be responsible also for the 
criteria, and since the drawing of cri- 
teria is principally an administrative 
function, this great authority must be 
given to an Administrator. So inevita- 
bly, step by step, the addition of this 
new Federal service must be accom- 
panied by effective administrative pow- 
er. This is efficiency. It is also cen- 
tralism and if we add this authority to 
our Federal Government we must take 
the bad with the good. To me the bad 
outweighs the good. 
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I want to emphasize a third objection 
I have to the bill, not the last by any. 
means, but the objection to which I 
would like to direct my principal em- 
phasis. This is the establishment of a 
direct financial tie, undoubtedly a per- 
manent one, between our local govern- 
ments and our Federal Government, 
thereby bypassing State government. 
Unlike the highway program which in- 
volves State funds and which is State 
administered on the basis of decisions 
made at the State level, this legislation 
would eliminate the State as a respon- 
sible party. I recognize that language 
in the bill refers to the fact that the 
Federal agency may contract through 
a State authority, but this is princi- 
pally lipservice. There is absolutely no 
responsibility placed upon the State. 
The local governments are invited to 
come to Washington directly, and who 
can doubt that local government will 
shun the State as a plague which can 
only get in the way of more expeditious 
charity from Washington? 

I believe the relationship between State 
government and local government to be 
fundamental to the continuance of dem- 
ecratic government as we know it. In 
most States, local government is au- 
thorized to tax only by those methods 
allowed by the State. School districts, 
after exhausting local remedies for fi- 
nancing, turn to State government to 
help in equalizing educational opportu- 
nity throughout the State. Even Fed- 
eral programs, such as public welfare, 
workmen's compensation, library serv- 
ices, mental health services, the high- 
way programs, to name but a few, op- 
erate through State government. 

In questioning the mayor of Boston 
who appeared before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee to testify in 
favor of this legislation, I asked the ques- 
tion as to whether the cities in that State 
had been authorized to levy a local sales 
tax. He replied that the attempt had 
been made by the cities, but that the 
measure had failed by one vote in the 
legislature of that State. So rather than 
going back to try again, he came to 
Washington. 

In my view, the cities should go to their 
State legislature and ask either for local 
means of financing mass transit or for 
the State itself to assume responsibility. 
As a matter of fact, the State of Massa- 
chusetts has done just that, this month, 
The State legislature has authorized a 
$225 million bond issue to finance a com- 
prehensive urban transit plan to be fi- 
nanced by an additional cigarette tax 
showing that the State will act. If the 
Federal Government undertakes this re- 
sponsibility, how can we ever expect local 
and State governments to discharge local 
responsibility? 

What is the role of the State? Noone 
could have put it better than the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, a permanent bipartisan body set up 
by act of Congress in 1959 to give con- 
tinuing study to the relationships among 
local, State, and national levels of gov- 
ernment. Its membership is drawn from 
all three levels of government. 

In its report entitled, “State Legisla- 
tive Program of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations,” 
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dated October 1963, the Commission 
stated: 

The States have a traditional responsibil- 
ity for assuring that adequate arrangements 
exist for the provision of basic local govern- 
mental services, including adequate mass 
transportation, The States have an impor- 
tant stake in, and can play a key role in 
meeting existing and emerging metropolitan 
mass transportation needs. State policies 
with respect to taxation of transportation 
properties and the regulation of transporta- 
tion rates and service have an important 
bearing upon the ability of private and public 
enterprise to provide adequate mass trans- 
portation service to metropolitan area resi- 
dents. The State government is in a strong 
position to help resolve problems among con- 
flicting local jurisdictions in providing co- 
ordinated mass transportation facilities and 
supporting adequate transportation planning 
on an areawide basis. 


The report of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee majority contains the 
following statement which calls for com- 
ment: 

The financial difficulties of the State and 
local governments are even more acute than 
the jurisdictional difficulties. Many of our 
cities are faced with rising service costs and 
declining tax bases, 


The disquieting factor about that 
statement is the intimation that if a local 
government is inadequately financed, it 
becomes the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to step in and take over what has 
in the past been the responsibility of local 
government. The question may be asked 
at this point whether the problem of 
crime is any less than the problem of 
adequate transportation within the city. 
Many would say that the problem of 
crime is the greater problem with greater 
interstate effect and since some cities can 
prove a case of financial need, should not 
it then be proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to step in and finance and 
establish criteria for crime prevention 
and detection? It could be shown, for 
instance, that here in the District of Co- 
lumbia, under Federal financing, there 
are about 4.5 police employees per 1,000 
population, whereas under local govern- 
ment financing there is a national aver- 
age of only 2.6 per 1,000 in cities of more 
than a quarter million. 

To conclude, I repeat there is a prob- 
lem, but it is a local one. We are asked 
to make a judgment that local govern- 
ment is incapable of solving this problem 
alone. The example of San Francisco 
and other cities argues against our mak- 
ing this final judgment. But if, as a last 
resort, the Federal Government should 
become a party to this responsibility, it 
should do so only on a basis which recog- 
nizes State government as the adminis- 
trative and regulatory authority, through 
which any Federal funds should be chan- 
neled, and from which Federal funds 
should be at least substantially returned 
in due course to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FINO]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
full support of H.R. 3881 —a bill designed 
to assist State and local agencies, not 
only in planning mass transportation 
facilities and developing improved equip- 
ment. techniques, and methods but also 
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in financing areawide coordinated sys- 
tems by means of grants and loans. 

There should be no doubt in the minds 
of anyone that the continued growth of 
the national economy is dependent upon 
adequate transportation in metropolitan 
areas. 

Transportation is the most important 
single factor determining the nature of 
future urban areas. Mass transportation 
is the key to other forms of transporta- 
tion. However, all methods and modes of 
transportation must be coordinated into 
an overall system if our metropolitan 
areas are to continue to progress. 

Transportation systems must be 
planned within the framework of all 
other urban planning and programing. 
Transportation must be an integral part 
of comprehensive land use and commu- 
nity development for entire urban 
areas—whether they encompass few or 
many political subdivisions and juris- 
dictions. 

The Federal obligation to assist State 
and local bodies is evidenced by many 
other programs such as urban renewal. 

The Bureau of Public Roads cooperates 
informally with other agencies con- 
cerned with urban planning in the loca- 
tion of new or improved urban highways 
under the Federal aid highway program. 
Without such aid many communities 
would have been unable to finance these 
activities. 

But highways are only one of the nec- 
essary components of an adequate trans- 
portation system and plans and pro- 
grams must be evolved to develop a bal- 
anced transportation system consistent 
with the present needs and future de- 
velopment of the economy. 

This bill, H.R. 3881, Mr. Chairman, 
will contribute toward resolving many of 
the most important transportation prob- 
lems in the metropolitan areas. Its pur- 
pose is not to take over the responsibility 
of the State and local agencies but to 
supplement their efforts. Historically 
the Federal Government has aided and 
encouraged all forms of public transpor- 
venon from the early days of this Na- 
tion. 

This bill would extend financial aid to 
the efforts of State and local agencies 
in planning the equally important mass 
transportation facilities in metropolitan 
areas. 

As we become more and more a Nation 
of urban dwellers, the role of transpor- 
tation becomes increasingly important. 

Traffic congestion is not only the con- 
cern of the people in the congested areas 
but also a national concern. Problems 
which affect the welfare of some two- 
thirds of our population must be the con- 
cern of the Federal Government. 

In many of the metropolitan areas 
mass transportation service has declined 
or disappeared. At the same time the 
population has grown and become more 
widely dispersed away from the central 
cities, creating the need for increased 
mass transportation facilities. Mean- 
while the remaining facilities have been 
deteriorating and service becoming less 
adequate, resulting in still less use of 
public transportation. 

Diminished financial resources have 
resulted in poor service and inadequate 
equipment. State and local governments 
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are hampered in efforts to solve this 
problem by constitutional debt limits and 
diversity of political jurisdictions. 

Federal cooperation is needed to help 
solve problems which cross political and 
geographic boundaries. We do have 
metropolitan areas but no metropolitan 
governments. 

This serious problem is not confined 
to the large metropolitan areas such as 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
others, but it faces smaller communities 
and cities as well. 

It has been reported that over 70 cities 
with populations of 25,000 and over are 
without any mass transportation service. 
This bill would help these less publicized 
communities as well as the larger, more 
publicized cities. 

As urban population grows, each and 
every mode of transportation will be 
needed to facilitate the movements of 
people and goods. Mass transportation 
must provide superior service to gain in- 
creased patronage. 

The highway programs, the urban re- 
newal projects, and all urban planning 
assistance programs will become more 
effective with the passage of this bill. 

Despite the existence of one of the 
most highly developed and diversified 
transportation systems in the world, 
public transportation in the United 
States has not kept pace with the growth 
and increasing needs of urban areas. 

The metropolitan areas are the back- 
bone of our national strength. Their 
continued growth and consequent con- 
tribution to the national economy de- 
pend on adequate transportation sys- 
tems within the areas as well as between 
them. 

Before concluding, I would like to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
the deep concern of the executive direc- 
tor of the Port Authority of New York. 
At a recent conference of urban trans- 
portation, Mr. Austin Tobin, the direc- 
tor, reiterated the inability of States 
and cities to underwrite the capital re- 
quirements of mass transportation fa- 
cilities, though they can underwrite 
operating deficits. Equipment needs 
exceed their financial resources and 
they “have a right to expect the Federal 
Government to be as interested in mov- 
ing city workers as in shipping wheat and 
rock phosphate down the Arkansas 
River.” 

I firmly believe that the provisions of 
this bill are the best and most practical 
way in which we can help solve this mass 
transportation problem in this country. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD, Mr. Chairman, in 
my opinion, H.R. 3881 is one of the most 
vital and most urgent matters that we 
can consider. As we all realize, the 
breakdown of transit facilities in our 
urban centers directly affects the liveli- 
hood of not only urban dwellers but the 
Nation as a whole. Representing, as I 
do, one of the Nation’s great cities, I ap- 
preciate the far-reaching impact that 
an urban area has upon its surroundings. 
It may be the headquarters of major 
technical and industrial corporations, 
the hub of nationwide rail transport, the 
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center of foreign and domestic commerce 
or the financial capital of the region. 
Rural and suburban interests as well as 
our total national economic effort de- 
pend upon the vitality and efficiency of 
our urban centers, and yet it now ap- 
pears that our cities face unwelcome so- 
cial and economic restraints from over- 
burdened transportation networks. 
Each year urban population increase 
continues to outstrip adequate transit 
facilities, forcing passengers to switch to 
auto transportation which in turn has 
led to costly, time-consuming traffic con- 
gestions and increased air pollution in 
our cities. With blockage of major 
supply lines and decreased mobility, our 
urban areas are being threatened by a 
strangulation that impairs not only ur- 
ban activity but every segment of our 
economy. When we consider that the 
United States is becoming increasingly 
urban in character and activity, that 
many of our metropolitan areas already 
cross State boundaries and that the wel- 
fare of all our citizens depends upon the 
progress of our cities, I cannot see how 
the problem of urban transportation can 
be considered anything less than na- 
tional in character. 

I also understand that urban mass 
transit constitutes an area in which each 
dollar of Federal assistance will yield 
several dollars in savings and benefits. 
Our studies in the San Francisco Bay 
area shows conclusively that we spend 
less money and get greater benefits if 
we support the development of compre- 
hensive metropolitan transit systems. 
San Francisco and similar metropolitan 
areas throughout the Nation will be 
better able to plan more consolidated 
and efficient transit programs if Federal 
assistance is made available under this 
act. 

I do not in any way wish to disparage 
State and local efforts in meeting urban 
transit problems. I can only point with 
pride at the great strides being made in 
San Francisco by the local bay area 
rapid transit district. But even in this 
progressive metropolis, Federal funds 
would generate an estimated $50 million 
a year in measurable benefits for riders 
of the system by making completion of 
our network 3% years sooner and would 
make feasible extending the benefits of 
rapid transit to those two bay counties 
which were initially unable to join our 
system due to problems of financing. I 
am convinced that other urban areas 
which have either begun transit im- 
provements or plan such improvements 
would also benefit in time and savings 
through Federal assistance. 

I clearly recognize that this legislation 
cannot provide for our present and fu- 
ture transportation needs without an ini- 
tial increase in Federal expenditure. 
But I firmly believe that Federal funds 
allocated for comprehensive urban trans- 
it systems would save money in the long 
run if these urban areas can avoid addi- 
tional massive and costly freeway con- 
struction under the Federal highway aid 
program. 

Many of our urban centers attempt to 
avoid the dilemma of mass congestion by 
constructing complex and expensive free- 
way systems which only tend to attract 
more automobiles and drain local rev- 
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enues that could be used for transit im- 
provements. The projections of future 
population growth point to the inescapa- 
ble conclusion that there simply is not 
enough ground space to accommodate 
the freeways nor the parking areas re- 
quired in the next two decades and yet 
have enough left over for the vital space 
requirements of industry and urban 
dwellers. As a matter of fact, the citi- 
zens and officials of San Francisco have 
over the past years resolutely refused to 
accept any new freeway construction be- 
cause of the vast amounts of land they 
would require, the municipal disruption 
they would cause, and the prohibitive ex- 
pense they would incur, hoping as they 
do that improved mass transit facilities 
will largely supplant the need for free- 
ways. 

As all of you know, my own State of 
California has been in the forefront in 
construction of freeways in and out of 
metropolitan areas, and yet from per- 
sonal observation and through my deal- 
ings with our State’s program during the 
time I served as secretary to the Gover- 
nor of California, I have seen freeways 
become obsolete before completion, and I 
have become quite certain that a total 
reliance upon freeways as an alternative 
to mass transit improvements can never 
be an adequate solution to mass conges- 
tion in our urban areas. This raises a 
very disturbing thought: in the next few 
decades, the Government plans to spend 
billions of dollars on the construction of 
urban highway systems that will only 
serve to further complicate, rather than 
to solve, urban transportation problems. 
I believe that if Federal funds are going 
to be spent on urban transportation, in- 
vestment in mass transit improvements 
will be far more economical and bene- 
ficial than investment in freeways. 

The cost of inaction increases as we 
delay passage of mass transit measures. 
Since 1957 I have been urging the Con- 
gress to give its attention to urban transit 
problems: during these years we have 
seen the localities struggle to retain 
present transit facilities while failing to 
provide for future transit needs, many 
communities have been forced to under- 
take costly and uncoordinate freeway 
systems, we have felt the ill effects of air 
pollution and traffic congestion in our 
cities. Superior mass transit systems 
are needed to work with existing free- 
ways to alleviate our present and future 
transportation problems. We have in 
H.R. 3881 the means to attain this objec- 
tive and the responsibility to insure its 
achievement. I urge your support of this 
measure. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Chairman, to grasp 
the compelling need for this legislation 
one has only to drive along the so-called 
freeways or expressways leading to and 
from our major cities and experience one 
of the monumental traffic jams which 
has become a distinguishing feature of 
life in America today. If that is not 
enough, one has only to ride the com- 
muter trains such as the New Haven 
Railroad, which serves my district. 
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Either experience will drive home in- 
delibly the fact that our national trans- 
portation facilities are in terrible condi- 
tion and are deteriorating rapidly—so 
rapidly that they may be beyond restora- 
tion if we, in Congress, do not take action. 

Our existing facilities are irreplaceable. 
They are assets vital both to the national 
defense and the national economy. They 
must be preserved as foundations on 
which to build. 

This is truly a national problem, not 
merely a regional one. 

It is estimated that it would cost more 
than $30 billion to provide highways to 
move the same number of people now 
being carried by railroads into just the 
five cities of New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Cleveland. 

Today, 70 percent of the population 
lives in 170 metropolitan centers. In an- 
other 10 years or so, it is expected that 
80 percent of our people will live in these 
areas. Clearly, everyone in the country 
is directly affected by mass transporta- 
tion problems. Even the farmer living 
in the most remote section of the country 
is directly concerned, because if railroads 
continue to lose millions of dollars in 
metropolitan commuter operations, as 
they are now doing, freight revenues will 
have to go up to recoup these losses. This 
will affect and does now affect the price 
of every commodity and manufactured 
article used in the economy. If mass 
transportation services are allowed to 
collapse or, even if we do not act to en- 
large them to meet our future needs, the 
funds necessary to move people by high- 
ways will soar beyond the financial ca- 
pacity of the Nation. 

These grave problems cannot be solved 
on a solely local and regional basis. A 
large part of the problem is that the 
metropolitan areas in most cases stretch 
across local and State boundaries. There 
are simply no central jurisdictions with 
authority to plan and provide facilities 
even if they had the tax resources to do it. 

The problem is of supreme importance 
to my area. Yet, there is no central 
agency that can deal with the commuter 
problem and the New Haven Railroad. 
Connecticut has extended tax relief and 
other assistance but the railroad is bank- 
rupt and losing money. It can raise its 
rates no more. Its equipment is wear- 
ing out; its services are being cut back. 

While our situation is particularly 
acute, it is duplicated with local varia- 
tions elsewhere in the country. 

This bill will not solve all of these 
problems but it will provide, for the first 
time, a basis for Federal, State, and local 
cooperation. It is an essential first step. 
Istrongly urge its passage. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes at this time to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, House 
passage of the pending legislation, the 
mass transportation bill, is vitally im- 
portant to the State of New Jersey and 
to every State which contains within its 
boundaries a-metropolitan area of grow- 
ing population—and this includes most of 
our 50 States. As a sponsor of mass 
transit and related legislation for the 
past 7 years, I have seen a growing reali- 
zation among our colleagues that this is 
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a national problem of immense and al- 
most unpredictable consequences, and I 
urge this House to begin the work of 
solving it without further dangerous de- 
lay. 

In determining the nature and scope 
of Federal responsibility for mass trans- 
portation, the key consideration, it seems 
to me, is the fact that improved mass 
transit facilities in our country’s heavily 
populated urban areas promises better 
service, lower cost, more economical use 
of scarce land, and higher property 
values and tax revenues than we are now 
obtaining from our existing policy of ex- 
cessive reliance on automotive transpor- 
tation. 

No one questions any more the basic 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment for maintaining an adequate na- 
tional transportation system. We simply 
cannot exist without it. In recognition 
of this fact, the Government heavily sub- 
sidizes air transportation and highway 
construction, for example, and closely 
regulates all forms of interstate trans- 
portation. Although I do not dispute the 
need for such subsidy and regulation, a 
direct result has been to unbalance se- 
verely the transportation system general- 
ly. We have succeeded in dramatically 
increasing the speed of travel between 
cities by air and by turnpike, superhigh- 
way, and freeway, but as often as not 
once the traveler reaches the airport or 
the outskirts of a major urban area he is 
unmercifully dumped into a morass of 
bumper-to-bumper traffic. 

Today, a person can drive from Wash- 
ington to New York City during the off 
hours in 3% hours, thanks to the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of super- 
highway construction in recent years. 
But during the rush hours, that last half- 
hour can stretch into a maddening hour 
and a half to 2 hours, virtually destroy- 
ing much of the benefit of the new speed- 
ways. Likewise, the flying time from 
Washington to New York is less than 1 
hour, but the trip from the airport to the 
city can take twice that length of time. 

This is the price of the unbalanced 
transportation system we have built. It 
is even more serious for the millions of 
commuters between suburb and central 
city whose entire travel time to and from 
work is spent under these unnerving con- 
ditions. Most of us, I feel certain, have 
experienced personally the harrowing 
effects of mammoth traffic jams, but for 
those who need convincing I recommend 
a helicopter flight over a major metro- 
politan area during the time commuters 
are driving to or returning from work. 
Earlier this year, I made such a survey 
by helicopter of the principal highways 
in the Newark and Union County, N.J. 
area used by commuters. The picture of 
thousands upon thousands of automo- 
biles creeping and crawling along broad 
highways which became outmoded al- 
Most as soon as they were completed is, 
I can report, dramatically persuasive of 
the urgency of the commuter traffic prob- 
lem. . 

The details of the problem may differ 
somewhat from one metropolitan area to 
another, but the substance and serious- 
ness are the same everywhere. In the 
New York area alone, one-tenth of the 
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Nation is involved. But, as our commit- 
tee hearings demonstrated, the situation 
is just as urgent in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
many other areas. More important, 
every month that passes makes the prob- 
lem worse and more expensive to solve. 
That this is a national problem should 
be clear from its size and scope alone and 
from the fact that there is no essential 
difference between building Federal high- 
ways in urban areas and supporting mass 
transit systems located in the same areas 
and serving the same people. 

The challenge which now confronts the 
House, Mr. Chairman, is to break the 
vicious cycle which clogs the highways 
with more and more unnecessary auto- 
mobiles at peak traffic hours and drains 
the bus and rail facilities of the pas- 
sengers they need to maintain and im- 
prove the quantity, convenience, and 
quality of their mass transit services. 
The passengers would not return until 
more service is provided in better facili- 
ties at lower cost. Commuter railroads 
and buslines cannot provide improved 
service without higher revenues, either 
from paying passengers or public sub- 
sidies, or both. In the meantime, bus- 
lines go out of business, railroads aban- 
don commuter trains, and the demand 
gets louder for more and bigger high- 
ways to rescue traffic-jammed drivers. 

My own State of New Jersey, which is 
probably as heavily dependent on ade- 
quate passenger transportation of all 
kinds as any State in the Nation, illus- 
trates this situation all too readily. An 
estimated 150,000 New Jersey people 
commute to and from New York daily— 
90,000 in the 1-hour period from 8 to 9 
a.m., 50,000 by highway and 40,000 by 
rail. In just 1 county, the county I 
represent in Congress, approximately 
60,000 people go out of the county to 
work and an equal number come in to 
the county to work from adjoining areas. 
Yet, in the face of this huge demand for 
transportation service, and of a rapidly 
growing population, rail and bus facil- 
ities have decreased while fares have in- 
creased. No less than 24 percent of rail- 
road passenger trains have been discon- 
tinued in the last 10 years. And the 
threat of further major discontinuances 
hangs over our State at this very time. 

The question we must answer is not 
whether we can afford the cost of a mass 
transportation program but whether we 
can afford not to undertake such a pro- 
gram. People and goods have to be 
moved—one way or another. And there 
is no longer any doubt that it costs a 
great deal less to move people by mass 
transit than it does by highway. This is 
not to say that highways are not neces- 
sary or that more highways will not have 
to be built in any event simply to keep up 
with the growing population and econ- 
omy. But it does mean this: on the one 
hand, improved mass transportation can 
ease the strain on existing and future 
highway needs and, on the other, fail- 
ure to halt the loss of mass transit facil- 
ities will vastly increase the need and 
the cost of new highways, assuming we 
can find the space and the money and 
overcome the resistance to build them. 
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These generalizations can easily be 
documented. In Washington, D.C., for 
instance, one study concluded that each 
new suburban resident who chooses to 
drive his car to work in the city requires 
an added public investment of $23,000 
above the cost of express bus service, 
plus an extra $9 a day to service the debt 
from this investment. 

As our committee report shows, for 
another example, it would cost $31 bil- 
lion to build the highways needed to ac- 
commodate only those passengers now 
being carried by rail in the five cities of 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, 
and Philadelphia. 

More specifically, a 1959 study by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad compared the 
construction costs necessary to handle 
increased peak-hour loads by rail or by 
automobile from the suburbs served by 
this one railroad in the Philadelphia and 
New York metropolitan areas. In Phila- 
delphia, the ratio was seven to one in 
favor of rail; $465 million to provide ad- 
ditional rail facilities to handle 120,000 
passengers per hour as opposed to more 
than $3 billion for an equivalent capac- 
ity by automobile. In New York, the 
ratio was even higher, 16 to 1: new rail 
facilities to carry 80,000 passengers an 
hour would cost $748 million, while new 
highway facilities would cost $7.8 billion. 

These examples can be multiplied in- 
definitely, Mr. Chairman. They demon- 
strate conclusively that mass transpor- 
tation is the only alternative, the only 
way out of our dilemma. We have nei- 
ther the space nor the money to con- 
tinue to rely on the private automobile 
for a growing share of transportation 
service in urban areas. The steady shift 
of our population to urban areas—and 
more than two-thirds of our people al- 
ready live in these areas—is increasing. 
And since 1958, the number of persons 
annually reaching the age of 18—the age 
when most people begin to drive and 
obtain their own cars—has been rising at 
record speed as a result of the extraordi- 
narily high birth rates of the 1940’s. The 
data on government expenditures for 
streets and highways, reflect these 
trends. From 1949 to 1959, annual ex- 
penditures rose from $3.9 to $10.5 billion, 
a rate of increase about 2½ times as 
great as the increase in national income 
during that period. Obviously, we can- 
not continue to spend on highways at 
this bankrupting rate. And the com- 
plaints from State after State that they 
cannot keep up with their highway needs 
testify that we have reached the limit. 

Fortunately, mass transportation on 
a much larger scale than we have ever 
known it is not only the sole alternative 
to traffic strangulation, but it is a posi- 
tive, practical, and proven alternative. 
We have the technology to produce the 
fast and comfortable transit cars and 
buses and related facilities. We have 
the advanced planning necessary to build 
truly integrated, coordinated, and well- 
balanced rail-highway transportation 
systems. And we have the incentive to 
implement this potential, if we will only 
recognize it, in the lower costs, greater 
efficiency, and overall increased conven- 
ience of mass transportation. 
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The city of Toronto, Canada’s second 
largest with 2 million people living in the 
metropolitan area, and a city comparable 
in its transportation needs to many in 
the United States, illustrates the truth 
of the claims for mass transit. About 
800,000 people commute daily to the cen- 
tral city where, 10 years ago, according 
to U.S. News & World Report, auto travel 
was “a nightmare of creeping motion, 
punctuated by stops, starts, and stalls.” 

In the past 10 years, however, Toronto 
has built a 6% -mile-long subway under 
the heart of the city which is the core 
of a fully integrated bus-streetcar-sub- 
way system. Subway trains alone carry 
250,000 passengers daily and have elim- 
inated from 10,000 to 25,000 automobiles 
on downtown streets every working day. 
To move these subway riders in private 
autos, officials figure that at least 20 
lanes of expressways would be needed 
through downtown Toronto. 

The results have been spectacular. 
Traffic now moves freely for those who 
need or want to drive their cars, but the 
transit system has proved cheaper, 
faster, safer, and more convenient than 
driving. The subway has also revived 
the midtown area, setting off a boom in 
new office and apartment building, 
greatly increasing property values, and 
adding to the tax base to such an ex- 
tent that the new tax revenues from the 
area of the subway route are sufficient 
to equal both the capital outlays and 
the carrying charges for the initial sub- 
way system. The system has been so 
successful, in fact, that Toronto plans 
to extend it from 6.5 miles to 20 miles 
soon and by 1980 double it to 40 miles. 

In Chicago, an abandoned transit line 
was reactivated on the basis of improved 
service coordinated with parking and 
feeder-bus facilities. Estimates in ad- 
vance of the program indicated the pro- 
ject might double the number of riders 
from approximately 750 a day before 
abandonment to as many as 1,550. In 
fact, however, the line is now carrying 
5,000 passengers daily and plans to dou- 
ble its schedule of service. 

More modest demonstration projects 
in the New York-New Jersey area, which 
are still in operation, are demonstrating 
impressively that improved feeder bus 
service, more ample parking, and the 
provision of specialized and well-equipped 
commuter passenger station service will 
substantially increase rail commuter 
transportation between suburbs and cen- 
tral cities. 

The evidence of what needs to be done 
and what can be done with mass trans- 
portation is abundant, Mr. Chairman. 

In Massachusetts, the Governor has 
just signed legislation creating a transit 
authority for Boston and its 77 suburbs 
and authorizing the expenditure of $255 
million for planning and building a com- 
muter transportation system. 

And in my own New Jersey, Mr. Chair- 
man, where the State government has 
been subsidizing the continuation of rail 
commuter service, the Governor has 
signed legislation increasing the subsidy 
and providing funds for a substantial 
rerouting of rail service to New York. 

These are only a handful of examples 
of the needs and opportunities for sav- 
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ing or building sound passenger trans- 
portation facilities in those areas of the 
country where most of our people choose 
to live. Many of the States are making 
truly valiant efforts to stay ahead of the 
tide of people and cars. But all of the 
States which are in this predicament 
have been frank to seek the partnership 
of the Federal Government. They do 
not expect the Federal Government to 
take over their responsibilities. But they 
do look for help—the marginal kind of 
help that can make the difference be- 
tween success and defeat for their efforts. 

I hope the House will respond to their 
pleas for help. If we are genuinely in- 
terested in economic progress and in 
serving the people we represent, then we 
shall do so and approve this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the House to 
pass this much-needed legislation. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
was most interested in the remarks of 
my colleague, the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer], who just preceded 
me. 

Every Member of this House has been 
terribly inconvenienced, to say the least, 
by the congestion and strangulation of 
traffic in our cities. Each one of us, every 
night, experiences unconscionable delays 
in going just a few miles to our homes 
or apartments. This sort of thing hap- 
pens every morning and every evening 
in every major city in the Nation, and in 
frequent other periods during the day 
and at night. Traffic moves at a snail’s 
pace, tempers fray, motors overheat, peo- 
ple wilt, drivers become impatient and 
take chances and risk accidents, and all 
too often strike pedestrians while trying 
to get through intersections while the 
lights are changing. I suppose the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health could do a re- 
vealing study on how many heart at- 
tacks, along with accident injuries, can 
be attributed to the impossible condi- 
tions under which people get to and 
from work each day, or to and from the 
theater, or meetings, or other events at 
night. Why do we put up with it? 

Passage of this bill—a bill carefully 
and thoroughly considered in the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in sev- 
eral Congresses and now shaped into a 
form which will make it acceptable as 
well as practical—passage of this bill will 
not automatically mean the end of traffic 
strangulation in our cities. It will be 
a major weapon in fighting urban mass 
immobility, but it will not solve the prob- 
lem alone. On the other hand, the prob- 
lem will never be solved without this kind 
of beginning. 

Some Members may say with all can- 
dor that in their less crowded areas of 
the country, mass transportation is not 
serious enough a problem to justify this 
kind of an all-out attack. Perhaps that 
is so at the moment—but as Congress- 
man Rarns has said to you, also, that 
does not absolve any Member from the 
responsibility of having an interest in 
the solution of the problems all of our 
major cities are struggling to solve in the 
movement of people to and from the 
center of town. If their towns are 
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placid and uncrowded now, the chances 
are, with the tremendous growth in pop- 
ulation, and the spread of industry into 
new areas, and the development of all 
of our communities, the problems of 
mass transportation now experienced by 
St. Louis and other cities will also be 
coming to roost soon in smaller cities 
and towns. 

SMALLER COMMUNITIES NOW BENEFITING FROM 

PREVIOUS “BIG-CITY” LEGISLATION 

I would say to those Members, there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, that if it is not their 
immediate problem now, it will be—un- 
less they help us solve our urgent prob- 
lems of urban transportation. Many 
Members once thought urban renewal 
and slum clearance programs were use- 
ful only to big cities; now they find their 
own districts deeply involved and need- 
ing help. They should therefore be glad 
that the urban area Members led the 
fight here in previous years to set up 
the programs that now mean rebirth 
and new life for many smaller commu- 
nities which were dying in blight. 

Most American families are travel 
conscious, and anxious to see the great 
country of which they are a part. We 
have the magnificent Interstate High- 
way System to help them speed from one 
part of the Nation to another. But much 
of the greatness of our country is in our 
great cities, and when citizens from the 
rural and small town areas come to the 
big cities—as they do in increasing num- 
bers—they experience what those of us 
who live in those cities must undergo 
every day in getting into and out of the 
center of town. I have spent hours in 
trying to persuade Members from dis- 
tricts which do not include large cities 
that they should vote for this bill be- 
cause it is not only good for our cities— 
it is good for America. We are all part 
of one vast and wonderful country. We 
all have obligations to the entire coun- 
try—to help make it into a better Amer- 
ica. One of the urgent needs in that 
direction is better urban transportation, 
and this bill is necessary to provide it. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. WA NNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Moss). The 
[After counting.] 
Thirty-one Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 166] 
Ashbrook Hansen Pilcher 
Auchincloss Harsha Powell 
Avery Healey e 
tt Hébert Randall 
Bass Hoffman Rogers, Tex. 
Bennett, Mich. Holifield Roosevelt 
Bow Ichord Schadeberg 
Bray Kee Scott 
Buckley Kilburn Senner 
Cameron Kilgore Springer 
Davis, Tenn Kirwan Staggers 
Lankford Toll 
Forrester Long, La. Tuten 
Green, Oreg Miller, N.Y. Willis 
n 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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Mr. Moss, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 3881, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 390 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHLEY] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today is responsible legislation 
because it is responsive to changes 
which are transforming the face of our 
Nation and the living patterns not only 
of this generation but of generations to 
come. 

The minority report suggests that the 
need for mass transportation facilities 
is limited and that to the extent that a 
problem exists, it is simply a local one 
which can be met by local initiative. 

I submit the facts are very much to 
the contrary and that the need for mass 
transit is probably the most overlooked 
and neglected problem in America to- 
day. The reason for this, I believe, is to 
be found in the tremendous emphasis 
that has been put on investment in 
highways, freeways and urban express- 
ways since World War II and in the in- 
creased ownership and use of auto- 
mobiles. Since the end of World War II, 
Mr. Chairman, State and Federal Gov- 
ernments have invested nearly $130 
billion in highway construction and the 
number of automobiles skyrocketed from 
30 million in 1946 to 83 million at the 
end of 1963. Small wonder that this 
upsurge in private conveyance has been 
accompanied by elimination of many 
transit systems and the doubling of 
others caught in the squeeze between 
higher costs and lower revenues. 

And yet it is plain that private auto- 
mobiles are not the answer to the trans- 
portation problem in the cities today— 
just as it is plain that more cars and 
more expressways will not be the answer 
10 years from now—or in 40 years when 
our population has doubled: 

In the immediate years ahead, three 
out of four Americans will be living in 
urban centers which occupy only 2 per- 
cent of our Nation’s land area. Clearly 
there is a need for mass transportation 
and it is just as clear that this need is 
not local in character. It affects directly 
our national welfare because it affects 
the health and safety of most Ameri- 
cans, the way we live and the way we 
work. 

Mr. Chairman, our transit systems to- 
day are not meeting our needs and the 
testimony of scores of public officials 
who testified on this bill establishes the 
fact that the capital investment neces- 
sary to develop efficient transit systems 
is beyond the resources of most com- 
munities. In 1961 Congress acted to 
meet this problem but the tools that 
were made available then simply have 
not been sufficient to get the job done 
or even well underway. The loan and 
demonstration grant authority con- 
tained in the Housing Act of 1961 was 
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only intended as a stopgap measure, 
with emphasis on experimentation. This 
is no longer enough. We now need a 
long-range program of loans and grants 
for efficient, carefully planned transit 
systems capable of playing a major role 
in the movement of the increasing num- 
bers of citizens whose lives will be spent 
in our growing metropolitan areas. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON]. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, the distinguished Member who just 
preceded me, the gentleman from Toledo, 
indicated that the minority report advo- 
cated a limited approach to mass trans- 
portation. Contrariwise, I would sug- 
gest to him that the limited approach is 
the Federal approach, because it is lim- 
ited by the amount of Federal appropria- 
tions from year to year. Instead of that, 
if the problem is handled on a local level 
it will be handled as the need demands. 

I think a real answer and example of 
that is one that was brought out by a 
statement of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama when he stated that all the mayors 
who testified before our committee were 
for this program. You bet they were. 
And let us take an example of two of 
them. A group came in from San Fran- 
cisco. What was their situation? They 
had a bond issue passed, and a plan 
which was ready to be carried out. Why 
did they want Federal help? Oh, yes, 
they said it would help them move for- 
ward faster. But they asked for Federal 
help, not to add to the transportation 
plan they were going to put in effect but 
rather to cut the local taxes which the 
local taxpayers had agreed to by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Let us take my own city of Cleveland. 
Here we have an extension of the mass 
transit system approved by the bond- 
holders, approved by a transit board 3 
to 2. After that approval, 2 weeks later, 
it was suddenly reversed, and two of the 
majority changed their position. Why? 
Because there is the hint of Federal as- 
sistance coming along, with the result 
that the transit system extension in 
Cleveland has been indefinitely delayed 
until the Federal carrot can be applied 
to that poor rabbit. 

Mr. Chairman, though this bill deals 
with mass transit in its wording, it is 
far more than that in its effect. In ac- 
tuality, it is the keystone in the arch of 
Federal domination and control of every 
town in the country. This bill, through 
the approach of Federal handouts, ac- 
complishes indirectly what this Congress 
refused to authorize; namely, it sets up 
the Administrator of HHFA as the czar 
of all urban affairs. 

Already he is in charge of urban re- 
newal, slum clearance, open space, and 
housing—to mention but a few. Trans- 
portation is the glue that binds them all 
together—and the carrot here is so great 
that the rabbit will not dare do any- 
thing necessary to get it. 

A reading of the bill clearly indicates 
that the standards established for the 
Administrator’s action are so broad and 
his discretion so great that he could 
place almost any requirements upon the 
areas affected. For example, section 4A 
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of the bill specifies that “no Federal fi- 
nancial assistance shall be provided pur- 
suant to section 3—Federal financial as- 
sistance—unless the Administrator de- 
termines that the facilities and equip- 
ment for which the assistance is sought 
are needed for carrying out a program, 
meeting criteria established by him, for 
a unified or officially coordinated urban 
transportation system as a part of the 
comprehensively planned development of 
the urban area and are necessary for the 
sound economic and desirable develop- 
ment of such area.” 

Thus, though the community may have 
a small burden of proof to meet rules es- 
tablished by men—not laws—nonethe- 
less the final say lies with the Admin- 
istrator. If the local plan calls for a 
lateral system of monorail transporta- 
tion, and the Administrator prefers a 
loop subway system connected by bus- 
lines and does not like monorail, I will 
give you one guess as to what kind of 
system the city will put in. 

One of the reasons for not favoring 
monorail is that it sticks up in the air 
and does not necessarily improve the 
landscape. Under the terms of this bill, 
the Administrator could turn down a 
locally conceived transportation plan 
based on a monorail system purely be- 
cause it does not fit in with the esthetic 
design of the high-priced urban redevel- 
opment plan which he approved the week 
before. 

I need hardly recall to your attention 
that less than a year ago President Ken- 
nedy, through his District adviser, in- 
jected himself into the development of 
the District of Columbia and required the 
delay of major portions of the Interstate 
Highway System here because of his 
fear that it would interfere with the 
esthetic beauty of certain sections of this 
lovely city. A closer parallel to what I 
am talking about could not be drawn. 

But let us look even further. If this 
is a transportation bill, why is it not un- 
der the Department of Commerce where 
there is an Assistant Secretary for 
Transportation, where there are trans- 
portation plans being submitted from all 
over the Nation at a cost of tens of mil- 
lions of dollars and where there is expert 
knowledge of transportation matters? 
Why has it been put in the Housing and 
House Finance Agency, a branch of Gov- 
ernment which concerns itself with 
many of the sociological plans and inter- 
vention in local living in which our Fed- 
eral Government is presently engaged? 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. I believe the gentleman 
had better take that up with the Parlia- 
mentarian. It is before our committee 
because we have jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I under- 
stand that. My question is, why was the 
bill drawn to put mass transit in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency? 

Mr. RAINS. Does the gentleman 
know any way in which it could have 
been drawn—any other way? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. In the 
same way the Highway Act. was drawn, 
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to put it under the jurisdiction of the 
Commerce Department. 

Mr. RAINS. Does the gentleman not 
agree that this is a problem tied into city 
development and tied even to housing 
and urban renewal? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I do not 
want to yield further, but I appreciate 
the gentleman’s frankness, because I was 
just going to point out that when the 
question came up in committee he stated 
frankly that this legislation was drafted 
and patterned after the Housing Act, not 
after any Transportation Act. 

This bill contemplates that one gov- 
ernmental unit with the responsibility 
for transportation would be established 
for an urban area. This unit would be 
created either by State enabling legisla- 
tion, by contractural agreement between 
the governmental bodies within the unit, 
or perhaps by referendum. Such an 
approach has merit, inasmuch as it 
requires an examination of the total 
transportation problem of an entire 
area, regardless of the historical political 
boundary lines. 

However, once this area transit au- 
thority is created, all matters regarding 
transportation plans, loans, grants, et 
cetera, in which the Federal Government 
is involved flow between that body and 
the Federal Government. Therefore, 
under this bill we are rewriting the po- 
litical subdivisions of our country. We 
are bypassing State government. We 
are bypassing city government through 
the mechanism of the Federal carrot. 
We are setting out to create, on the one 
hand, a dominant centralized bureauc- 
racy, and on the other hand, a govern- 
mental body much akin to the city states 
of ancient Greece. 

Such was not the case under the high- 
way program. There, the States are an 
integral part of the planning and super- 
vision of the construction of our national 
highway system. 

Under this bill the administrator has a 
club which gives him powers over the 
communities which override those even 
of their own mayors and other elected 
officials. 

For example, what if, as part of his 
price for approving the local transporta- 
tion plan, the Administrator felt the 
zoning laws of the urban area should be 
be changed? Or, as suggested should 
be done by my distinguished colleague 
from Cleveland [Mr. VANIK], the Admin- 
istrator felt the assessments of real es- 
tate adjoining rapid transit properties 
should be changed to comply with his 
formula? What city council—what 
county auditor or treasurer could with- 
stand the pressure to change if that was 
the price required for an urban grant of 
the size we are talking about? 

In effect, as we point out in the minor- 
ity report, this bill makes the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administration the Federal mayor of ev- 
ery main street in this country. I can 
conceive that a forceful Administrator 
could utilize this bill—in conjunction 
with powers granted him under other au- 
thority such as the Housing Act—to con- 
trol not only the physical development 
of a city, in terms of bricks and mortar 
and streets and buildings, but also the so- 
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cial and human life of that community. 
I object to this bill because it not only 
contains the germs of the destruction of 
the historical political governmental 
relationships of our country, but I am 
opposed to it because it places in the 
hands of one bureau the potential con- 
trol of the standards of living and even 
the conditions of life at our urban cen- 
ters. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield briefly for a question? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield 
briefly to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I am wondering 
whether the gentleman is against this 
bill or against any bill that would seek 
to lend Federal assistance to cities and 
municipalities in trying to solve this 
mass transit problem. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. If the gen- 
tleman will permit me, I think I will an- 
swer his question at a later point in my 
remarks. 

Some have criticized me for such “du- 
bious fears.” Let me make clear that I 
would rather pass up a mess of pottage 
any day than give up the rights of the 
people I represent to have a voice in their 
local government, and I will pass up that 
same mess of pottage if it requires local 
government to become even more of a 
mockery than it is today. 

You may say, how about the housing 
bill itself—urban renewal, slum clear- 
ance, and so forth? I say to you, once we 
get a tax policy that will return the abil- 
ity to the urban areas to carry out such 
work, these Federal programs will be- 
come unnecessary and as I said under 
the debate—under the rule—I hope the 
Ways and Means Committee will do this 
next year in revision. 

I say to you, my good friends who 
favor Federal direction and big govern- 
ment, what is wrong? Do you not trust 
the people? Do you feel our opinion, or 
that of the experts” in the bureaus, of 
what needs to be done superior to that of 
the people themselves? Do you have so 
little faith in local government, in differ- 
ences rather than in uniformity? You 
do not so profess in your declaration of 
policy. Then why not give State and 
local governments the full financial abil- 
ity possible and let them work out their 
own priorities and their own solutions to 
these local problems. 

Ours was a central government of lim- 
ited powers—all others being reserved to 
the States and local governments—close 
to the people, where they can follow it. 

But if my reasoning so far seems too 
philosophical and impractical, let us 
look at other aspects of the transporta- 
tion situation. What is the cost of this 
program upon which we are asked to 
embark? The proponents piously point 
to a modest figure of $500 million over a 
3-year period. Which I now understand 
will be at $375 million. I doubt if there 
is anyone in this House so naive, how- 
ever, as to believe that it will end there. 
This is merely a foot in the door for an- 
other large Federal aid program. 

The proponents also state that the 
Federal Government’s share—or as our 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PatmMan] would express it, the Fed- 
eral seedcorn money—can only amount 
to two-thirds of the Federal project cost, 
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or, that portion of the cost which the Ad- 
ministrator estimates cannot be met 
through local funds and through the fare 
box. The Comptroller General fairly 
well hit the kernel on the head, however, 
when he stated: 

We believe that if the administration’s 
concept is fully implemented, most projects 
will receive Federal and non-Federal grants 
equal to nearly 100 percent of a project’s 
cost. 


Testimony of many other witnesses in- 
dicated that the farebox might carry the 
operating costs, but that local and Fed- 
eral assistance was required to provide 
the capital equipment. 

It has been estimated by some that the 
cost of the mass transit plans for 26 com- 
munities would be in the neighborhood 
of $10 million but these estimates are 
based only on large metropolitan areas 
and even then, in my opinion, fall far 
short of the mark when one considers 
that new subway construction, along 
with the purchase of stations as well as 
rolling stock and rights-of-way which 
are contemplated. 

Nevertheless, regardless of the stag- 
gering costs, which may have to be faced, 
if the real need exists, we must get it 
done. 

Let me emphasize that I am one who 
believes that mass transit—and good 
mass transit—is a necessity for any 
highly urbanized area. I do not need sta- 
tistics to know that. I am all too well 
aware of the difficulty of getting around 
which exists for our senior citizens, our 
youngsters, for all those who are either 
physically or economically unable to 
drive. 

But before I embark on a large pro- 
gram involving the expenditures of Fed- 
eral funds, I want to see more clearly 
where we are going. 

Just the other day, this Congress raised 
the national debt to $324 billion—the 
seventh time that the debt limit has been 
raised since 1961. 

Not too long ago, we passed, and I vot- 
ed for, a tax reduction bill with the seri- 
ous assurance of the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and of the 
majority leadership that the administra- 
tion intended to hold the line, to run a 
tight budget, and to initiate no new 
spending programs. Just this morning, 
we find a glowing article in the news- 
paper to the effect that the budget will 
not be $11 billion in the red this year 
but only somewhere above $8 billion. 

Let me recall to this committee that 
when the $40 billion interstate highway 
program was initiated, the carefully 
drafted legislation which established it 
Was drawn up only after many years of 
research—20—and engineering had 
clearly indicated where the greatest 
needs for new highway construction ex- 
isted, unlike this bill which is designed 
to give assistance to every area of 2,500 
population or more in order to gain votes 
on the floor of Congress. The interstate 
highway program varied by billions of 
dollars in the amount of Federal aid 
provided to each of the States. It was 
based on needs established by careful en- 
gineering reports. 

Let me remind my colleagues that un- 
der the Federal Highway Act of 1961, all 
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cities of 50,000 population or over are re- 
quired to submit, or be well on the way 
toward submitting, a complete and com- 
prehensive transportation plan for its 
area by July 1, 1965. 

The Federal Government is investing 
millions of dollars—100 million to Bureau 
of Public Roads—along with the States 
and municipalities, in the preparation of 
these plans. These plans are not high- 
way oriented, they are directed toward 
a balanced transportation system and 
vary widely from area to area as each 
area expresses its own opinion as to its 
needs and requirements for solving them. 
I submit to the House that any Member 
who served on a board of directors of a 
company and authorized the expenditure 
of company funds for an engineering re- 
port—and then proceeded to take action 
without awaiting the results of this engi- 
neering study would be severely criti- 
cized—and rightly so—by any stock- 
holder. Particularly would this be true 
if the report were a study of a con- 
templated new area of business for that 
company. I think the Members of this 
House are in that same position. 

Mr. Chairman, opposing any program 
which, in the eyes of its proponents, is 
designed to assist in alleviating a public 
problem is never easy. However, I ask 
my colleagues to oppose this bill, first, 
because mass transit is not a national 
issue but is one that is where the real 
problem is limited to certain highly ur- 
banized areas; second, because these 
highly urbanized areas are able, through 
their own resources, to finance their own 
solution cheaper than can the hard- 
pressed Federal Government; third, be- 
cause this bill is more than a mass transit 
bill—it is a bill which, in effect, creates 
the Administrator of HHFA as the czar 
or Federal mayor of every main street in 
this country, not just on matters of brick 
and mortar, but indirectly on matters 
involving sociological relationships and 
living conditions. If we want a Federal 
mass transit bill, let us pattern it after 
the highway bill not the housing bill and 
put it under the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation where it be- 
longs; and, fourth, because the scope and 
the size of this problem is presently un- 
known—but will be known, as a result 
of the expenditure of millions of dollars 
when the local transportation plans now 
underway are completed. I strongly 
urge the defeat of this bill because it is 
badly conceived and badly timed. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3881 which was 
reported overwhelmingly by my com- 
mittee and which has been passed by 
the other body. 

PROGRESS SINCE THE HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS 

All of us in this Chamber, from radical 
reactionaries to prudent progressives, 
take pride in pointing to the progress 
that has been made in America. 

From the horse and buggy days of less 
than 100 years ago, we have progressed 
to the point where we can transport man 
in space. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MOORHEAD. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is a “radical re- 
actionary“? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. That is a good term 
I see in the newspapers nowadays. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. But how much 
progress have we really made since the 
horse and buggy days? 

During most of the day it takes a 
motorist sitting behind a 300-horsepower 
engine longer to cross Manhattan in mid- 
town than it took a horse and wagon 100 
years ago. 

The trip from Newark Airport to the 
center of Manhattan Island, a distance 
of 13.4 miles can be made by public 
transportation in the rush hour in 1 
hour and 30 minutes—longer than it took 
for Colonel Glenn to complete a single 
orbit of the earth. One hundred years 
ago a horse and buggy could travel the 
same distance as the Newark Airport trip 
in 1 hour and 17 minutes—13 minutes 
quicker than it can be done today. Is 
this what we call progress? 

POPULAR SUPPORT FOR H.R. 3881 


I think that people are beginning to 
become aware of the problem and to 
agree that something must be done 
about it. 

On Monday of this week I received 
nine letters favoring the bill now before 
us. One letter urged my support for 
the good of our area and the city” be- 
cause “the kind of transportation we 
have now is so poor.” Another hand- 
written letter said: 

In these days of congested traffic and lack 
of parking facilities in urban areas in large 
as well as in small towns we are being taxed 
to find parking spaces for our patrons. 


Another wrote unselfishly: 

I feel that the enactment of this legisla- 
tion will enable my friends and neighbors 
and even myself to have transportation, 
something we have very little of at the 
present time. 


Mr. Chairman, the people are aware 
because traffic congestion and the lack 
of good mass transit are not occasional 
problems but on the contrary are daily 
irritants. 

Morning and evening five times a 
week, trolley, bus and subway riders and 
railroad commuters are subjected to the 
irritations of inadequate transit. Today 
the motorists, bumper to bumper on the 
expressways, are beginning to realize 
that the nerve-wracking irritations of 
traffic jams are caused by lack of ade- 
quate transit. 

H.R. 3881 WILL REDUCE THE TAXPAYERS’ BURDEN 


The final ironic irritation is that we 
are being taxed at many times the rates 
to create these irritations than we would 
be if we were to provide for adequate 
public transit. Without mass transpor- 
tation it is obvious that our very expen- 
sive highway program must be increased 
many, many times. 

What are the comparative costs of 
highways and mass transit? It is gen- 
erally agreed that 1 lane of rapid 
transit can carry as many people in one 
direction as 21 lanes of expressways. 
In Atlanta, Ga., it was estimated that a 
mile of rapid transit could be built at 
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a cost of $3.5 million per mile, whereas 
the cost of expressways with approxi- 
mately the same capacity for moving 
people would cost about $42 million per 
mile. On this basis, expressways cost 
the taxpayers 12 times as much as rapid 
transit. A few years ago the Christian 
Science Monitor computed the cost to 
each taxpayer from 9 to 17 times as 
much to pay for a fine rapid transit sys- 
tem to move the same number of people. 
A recent article in the Washington Post 
gave the ratio as 16 to 1. 

Added to this staggering expense is 
the tremendous loss to the cities which 
results when taxable land is eaten up 
by expressways and downtown garages. 
Sixty-eight percent of the downtown Los 
Angeles land area is already consumed 
for street and parking use. The mayor 
of Cleveland has said that a 342-mile 
freeway which cost $75 million took $30 
million worth of property off the city 
tax rolls. Because mass transit does not 
require large land areas, the potential 
saving to the Federal and local taxpayer 
from encouraging mass transit is tre- 
mendous. 

Because of the Federal highway pro- 
gram, it seems to me that the Federal 
Government has a legitimate dollars and 
cents interest in solving the problems of 
mass transit. 

THE GREAT SOCIETY NEEDS HEALTHY CITIES 


Less than 1 month before his death 
President Kennedy expressed his hopes 
for America when he said: 

I look forward to an America which will 
not be afraid of grace and beauty, which will 
protect the beauty of our natural environ- 
ment * * * which will build handsome and 
balanced cities for our future. 


One month ago President Lyndon B. 
Johnson expressed his hopes for America 
in terms of “the great society.” He said 
that the three places where we should be- 
gin to build the great society were in the 
cities, in the countryside, and in our 
classrooms. Discussing cities first the 
President said: 

It is harder and harder to live the good 
life in American cities today. * * * There is 
not enough housing for our people or trans- 
portation for our traffic. * * * Our society 
will never be great until our cities are great, 
* * * It will be the task of your generation 
to make the American city a place where 
future generations will come, not only to live 
but to live the good life. 


The basic question raised by this bill 
is simply shall we continue to have cities 
in the United States of America? This 
is the basic question which we face. 
Without rapid transit, cities, as we know 
them, simply cannot grow and flourish, 
Wilfrid Owen, of the Brookings: Institu- 
tion, once said, “We cannot be both ur- 
banized and motorized.” 

It may be that the automobile will win 
out in the struggle with man and that 
the future of America lies in a total dis- 
persion of people into small towns across 
the country. If that is the future, then, 
instead of talking about rapid transit 
we should be making plans for the 
orderly decline of our cities and the de- 
struction of our countryside. 

However, I do believe that this idea is 
not only shocking, but unrealistic. I be- 
lieve that our cities must continue to 
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serve their function of being the eco- 
nomic and cultural centers of our Nation. 
Throughout history cities have served 
this function. Civilizations are almost 
always city based. From Babylon, 
Athens, and Rome of the ancient world 
to Venice and Florence of the Renais- 
sance to Paris, London, and New York of 
the modern world, cities have been the 
focus of civilizations. The reasons are 
obvious. It takes a large concentration 
of people to support art galleries, sym- 
phony orchestras, the opera, and the 
theater. 

There are economic reasons, too. In 
our complex economy a particular busi- 
ness transaction may well require the 
bringing together of businessmen, bank- 
ers, investment bankers, lawyers, ac- 
countants, engineers, and persons of 
other specialties. Only in a city can such 
a group be readily and conveniently 
brought together. America needs and 
will continue to need its great cities. 

Without rapid transit the cities will 
not be able to carry out their function of 
facilitating the exchange of goods and 
ideas and the entire Nation will be the 
poorer both economically and spiritually. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MINISH]. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not emphasize too strongly that the leg- 
islation we are here debating is urgently 
needed. 

Every day that passes without the re- 
lief proposed by this bill adds to the seri- 
ousness of a situation for which Federal 
assistance is long overdue. 

Though the need for modern, economi- 
cal urban rapid transit grows daily more 
acute, existing transit systems are dete- 
riorating. 

Mr. George W. Anderson, executive 
vice president of the American Transit 
Association, told the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency that 437 mass 
transportation operations had been sold 
or abandoned since 1954. Iam informed 
that currently this figure is approaching 
500 sales or abandonments in practically 
every State in this Nation. Other sys- 
tems now facing failure can be saved only 
if we act now on this legislation. 

Another alarming fact, disclosed by 
Mr. Anderson, is that some 60 cities with 
populations between 25,000 and 50,000 
today have no public transportation serv- 
ice at all. One wonders what the people 
without automobiles do for transporta- 
tion in these communities. Certainly, 
these facts lead to agreement with Mr. 
Anderson's statement that “there is ur- 
gent need for the type of relief which 
H.R. 3881 would provide.” The chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
Mr. James M. Symes, emphasized this in 
testimony he presented. 

Mr. Symes said: 

It is cheaper and more economical 
for the public to pay the cost of contracting 
for suburban rail services than to permit 
these essential services to perish. 


The mayor of Detroit, who represented 
the American Municipal Association in 
the public hearings on this legislation 
last year, declared that emergency help 
is needed for urban mass transportation. 
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I can vouch for that statement so far 
as the metropolitan area of northern New 
Jersey, part of which I have the honor 
to represent, is concerned. This area is 
booming with more people, more indus- 
try, and definitely more traffic. Despite 
truly monumental development in high- 
ways, the demand for moving people and 
goods is outstripping the capacity of the 
new facilities. The New Jersey Turn- 
pike, the Garden State Parkway, the New 
York Thruway, the second deck on the 
George Washington Bridge, the three 
tubes of the Lincoln Tunnel, the two 
tubes of the Holland Tunnel, as well as 
many subordinate highways, are jammed 
at peak hours, and the situation is getting 
worse every day. The only feasible an- 
swer to New Jersey’s traffic problems is 
to raise the standards of public transpor- 
tation so that people will be attracted to 
its use. 

For the past several years New Jersey 
has been purchasing improved service on 
commuter lines in the area. This has 
been an important stopgap measure, but 
we need much more and better facilities 
and equipment. They cannot be provid- 
ed without Federal financial assistance, 
as in H.R. 3881. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what happens if 
a rapid transit service goes out of busi- 
ness? 

An answer was given in the testimony 
of Mr. W. P. Coliton, of Michigan City, 
Ind., whose company transports from 
the outlying area thousands of workers 
who man Chicago’s industrial and com- 
mercial establishments. 

Mr. Coliton said: 

If I go out of the passenger business, I am 
going to haye to dump 11,000 commuters 
onto the existing highways. 


Highways are already crowded, he 
commented, and probably a new one 
would ultimately have to be built to ac- 
commodate the additional traffic. The 
cost, Mr. Coliton pointed out, would be 
greater than the cost of keeping the ex- 
isting rapid transit facilities in operation. 

Other types of public transportation 
facilities are also in jeopardy of being 
lost to the people who depend upon them 
for travel to work. Rail facilities are 
deeply in trouble, and the record indi- 
cates that the fault is largely not their 
own. Federal aid has provided fast high- 
ways and subsidies to airlines that have 
siphoned off their most lucrative pas- 
senger traffic. Income from the short- 
haul commuters alone is insufficient to 
meet costs. While freight revenues may 
be used to offset passenger losses for a 
time, abandonment of much commuter 
rail service is inevitable unless aid is 
made available. 

Without doubt, aid to existing transit 
facilities will be far less costly than pro- 
vision of alternatives, whether highway 
or other. 

The city of Newark, part of which lies 
in my district, is a good example of an- 
other reason why passage of H.R. 3881 is 
so greatly needed. The Newark area pre- 
sents three problems in one: First, pro- 
viding local transportation coordinated 
with the rail commuter lines; second, 
improved commuter service between 
Newark and New York City; and, third, 
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improved commuter service from the 
south and west into Newark with some 
through service to New York. 

The magnitude of the Newark situa- 
tion is indicated by the fact that there 
is an increase of 125 percent in the city’s 
daytime inhabitants over the night popu- 
lation. The transportation of this vast 
number of people into and out of New- 
ark each working day poses problems of 
staggering proportions to all concerned. 
Almost daily I receive pleas for action of 
some kind from harried constituents who 
are exhausted from the daily struggle to 
get to and from their home and place of 
business. 

Obviously the solution to these prob- 
lems must be on an areawide—in fact to 
some extent on a regional basis— 
with the local program closely coordi- 
nated with that of neighboring cities and 
suburbs. The assistance proposed in 
H.R. 3881 is designed to give support 
and incentive toward exactly that type 
of local effort. 

Mr. Chairman, New Jersey will go on 
record as solidly in favor of the bill. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
MONAGAN]. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support H.R. 3881. 

The public transportation system in 
our country and particularly in the State 
of Connecticut is a shambles. Between 
competition from highways and. other 
methods of transportation and short- 
sighted management, our public systems 
have gradually fallen into disrepair and 
disrepute. 

Even though the automobile is so 
widely used and the truck has advanced 
appreciably as a means of carrying 
freight, nevertheless, the train or bus re- 
mains the sole practical mode of trans- 
port for millions of people within this 
country. 

No one believes, I am sure, that we 
should permit these systems to go down 
the drain. The differences of opinion 
relate to the methods of achieving the 
objective of preserving these vital sys- 
tems and maintaining them in reason- 
ably good condition. 

It is indeed a sad commentary that the 
great United States with its affluent so- 
ciety, its high standard of living, its fine 
automobiles, and its luxurious airliners 
should find its subways far inferior to 
those in Moscow, and its trains a poor 
second to those in Japan. 

Surely our transportation systems need 
all the help that they can get, whether 
it be in the form of financial assistance 
or in the field of ideas and procedures. 
The current bill seeks to provide funds 
for the purposes I have mentioned. 

In my own State, the need for help is 
particularly acute. This is true within 
our cities and also in the vicinity of the 
New York metropolitan area of which 
part of our State is an adjunct. 

I believe that this bill represents a 
reasonable start on a persistent and 
worsening national problem. Its scope 
lifts it above the purely regional or local 
stage. Perhaps the legislation is not 
perfect and the program will require 
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some time to eliminate the bugs. Never- 
theless, the need is urgent, and now is 
the time to begin. 

My own support of this legislation is 
buttressed by that of Governor Dempsey, 
the chief executive of Connecticut, who 
has long been concerned with the future 
of mass transportation in New England, 
and Richard J. Smith and the other 
trustees of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad who have the duty of 
managing that rail line. They strongly 
support H.R. 3881. 

If this bill passes it is my hope that 
it may, supplemented by State, private, 
and local interests and capital, provide 
the beginning of a new era in public mass 
transportation in the United States. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr). 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to discuss in general debate some of 
the provisions that seem likely to come 
up in the discussion on the amendments 
when we reach the point of reading the 
bill. I feel that the time allowed on the 
amendments themselves may be inade- 
quate. These questions which I shall 
raise go a good deal further than any 
minor change in the bill, but rather to 
nbn very basic questions with regard 
to it. 

Mr. Chairman, the first of these areas 
is with regard to the charges that have 
been made and then denied, that this 
bill will in effect make the HHFA Ad- 
ministrator the so-called mayor of Main 
Street who can, in any way that he 
wishes, in any areas that take on the as- 
sistance that is said to be provided by 
this program determine what is to hap- 
pen in the entire transportation plan- 
ning of the cities and villages involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
anyone has pointed out the fact that we 
are getting down to areas so small in 
size under this bill as it is drawn that 
they would qualify only as villages. At 
least, in my own State the minimum 
limitation is some 2,500 people, the ordi- 
nary definition of urban areas, which is 
the definition in the bill. In Ohio, at 
least, if you do not have 5,000 people 
you cannot qualify as a city. So, we are 
talking about villages. The HHFA Ad- 
ministrator has, I think, the final say in 
this connection as to what is the test. 
As a result of this I offered an amend- 
ment in the committee when the measure 
was being considered and after some 
protestations that there was no intention 
or attempt under this bill to give this 
broad power over the conduct of transit 
facilities in any assisted community to 
the Administrator. I suggested, for in- 
Stance, if there was no fear of this that 
perhaps an amendment would be in or- 
der. I offered an amendment which 
would come in the bill on page 24 at the 
end of section 9, adding another subsec- 
tion therein at that point which would 
have read: 

(e) No provisions of this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the Administrator to 
regulate in any manner the mode of opera- 
tion of any mass transit system or the rates, 
fares, tolls, rentals, or other charges fixed 
or prescribed by any local public or private 
transit agency. 
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I believe the committee would be 
interested to know that that amend- 
ment failed by a tie vote. It is true 
that some Members of the majority party 
even voted for that amendment, going 
along with their apparent conviction 
that these powers were contained there- 
in and I say that they are. Under this 
bill, the powers as they would be inter- 
preted I believe by any court, the HHFA 
Administrator would in many areas that 
would receive this help have the authority 
and the power to regulate rates and to 
stipulate conditions for the operation of 
the entire transit system. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe for the pur- 
poses of making clear the record on this 
question today, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Rarns], 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, if he would respond for the 
purpose of expressing his opinion on the 
question of whether the HHFA Admin- 
istrator would have these powers under 
the bill? 

Mr. RAINS. I will say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio that in my 
honest opinion that is a figment of some- 
body’s imagination. The answer is 
“No.” I do not think he would have 
that power whatever. There is nothing 
in the bill which says he would. That is 
imaginary, in my opinion. And, I would 
like for the Recorp to show that I for 
one not only think he would not have it 
but I would not want him to have it. 

Mr. TAFT. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he sees anything in the 
bill in the case of any grant to such 
qualifying community which gives this 
power to regulate rates and stipulate 
conditions for the operation of a local 
transit system? 

Mr. RAINS. I do not think the Ad- 
ministrator would have the authority to 
write into any contract such require- 
ments which are not contemplated by 
the bill at all. 

Mr. TAFT. I would ask the gentle- 
man if, on the reading of the bill for 
amendment, I should offer an amend- 
ment along the lines of the amendment 
offered in the committee, could I then 
be justified in expecting his support of 
such an amendment? 

Mr. RAINS. I would oppose the 
amendment because it would be super- 
fluous, in my judgment. I would not 
want to put in any preachment in there 
when he has not the power. That might 
infer he has that power, and I would op- 
pose the amendment because I do not 
think it is justified. 

Mr. TAFT. I will discuss the matter 
with the gentleman later. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I think the 
amendment should be defeated for an 
additional reason. When any unit or 
private enterprise applies for a loan or 
grant under the legislation, it seems to 
me that program has to be presented to 
the agency to see whether or not these 
moneys, if applied for in a grant or loan, 
would help the transportation system. 
Certainly when investigating and con- 
sidering an application for a loan or 
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grant, there will be contained in the ap- 
plication projected figures which would 
include the fare rate and the amount of 
traffic expected and the type of route 
traveled, and so forth. I think that 
might get us into trouble if we were to put 
in the gentleman’s amendment as it was 
offered in committee. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think it would. 
And I think that emphasizes the point I 
was making, which is the economic feasi- 
bility of the plan proposed. Under “the 
project cost” determination he might 
raise the fares. This is a right he is 
given under the bill. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. If an amendment is of- 
fered, does the gentleman mean to make 
it plain and simple that he shall have 
no authority to regulate fares and rates, 
or does the gentleman expect to put other 
requirements in it? 

Mr. TAFT. No. My amendment of- 
fered in committee, and the amendment 
I would propose to offer, would cover that. 
I think the language in the committee 
did include “regulated in any way,” or 
the mode of operation of the system, 
which seems to be the rate-setting power. 
The rate-setting power might be de- 
termined. 

Mr. RAINS. Would the gentleman be 
content with an amendment which would 
state that the Administrator had no au- 
thority to regulate rates? 

Mr. TAFT. I will offer such amend- 
ment separately if I can get the gentle- 
man’s support, and it sounds as though 
I might. 

I would like to go on further at this 
time and discuss in some little detail 
the provisions involved in the so-called 
proposed labor amendment. We do not 
know, of course, what those provisions 
will say until the amendment is offered; 
however, I think certain things might be 
noted as to the form in which it is to be 
presented. 

I call your attention to section 10(c) 
of the bill which states “It shall be a con- 
dition of the granting of any assistance 
under this act that fair and equitable ar- 
rangements are made.” 

Under the bill as it presently reads 
those arrangements are to be approved 
by the Administrator. The Administra- 
tor acts only after consideration, con- 
sultation, and concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. I understand the pro- 
posed amendment will take the Adminis- 
trator out of the proceeding and turn 
over the arrangement to the Department 
of Labor. 

What the purpose of this is hard to say. 
The interest of the Administrator repre- 
senting all cities makes him the dominant 
factor in arriving at a fair and equitable 
arrangement. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman com- 
plained a moment ago about the Admin- 
istrator having too much power. Now 
he turns around and complains because 
he has not enough power. 
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Mr. TAFT. I think this depends on 
what area is involved. I think it is bet- 
ter to have two people involved instead 
of just the one, particularly one con- 
cerned with all sides of the economic 
arrangements that may be arrived at, 
whereas in the case of the Department 
of Labor I do not think that could always 
be assumed to be true. 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman will 
agree, I am sure, that if it is a labor 
matter it would be better to be handled 
by the Labor Department than some 
other department? 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Secretary of 
Labor should be consulted as is presently 
provided in the bill if such arrangements 
are to be worked out. However, I do not 
think he is to be the sole judge. That 
is apparently the intention of what the 
amendment as it is proposed will be. 

Mr. RAINS. Not necessarily. I think 
the gentleman is imagining again. I do 
not know that that will be true. But the 
gentleman will agree that a labor prob- 
lem under our setup is better to be con- 
sidered by the Labor Department than 
the Housing Administrator or Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. TAFT. Where it involved the 
operation of the system I think it im- 
portant that the person who is in charge 
of the administration of the system itself, 
the Administrator of the HHFA in this 
case, be a factor in concluding such ar- 
rangements. Otherwise, it would give 
the Secretary of Labor the power to veto 
and dominate the entire situation. 

Mr. RAINS. I do not think the gen- 
tleman need have any fear along that 
line. 

Mr. TAFT. Moving on to other pro- 
visions I understand are to be added in 
connection with these arrangements, it 
is stated that these arrangements shall 
include—this is presently in the bill; this 
is compulsory, not voluntary—these ar- 
rangements shall include certain provi- 
sions. The first of these provisions is 
the preservation of rights, privileges, and 
benefits under existing collective bar- 
gaining agreements. I do not think 
many of us would argue with this con- 
cept of continuing collective bargaining 
if there is collective bargaining, if they 
are to be changed or added to under this 
act. However, in the Senate bill, and 
I understand in the amendment to be 
offered, there are included the words “or 
otherwise.” What the meaning of these 
words would be would be impossible to 
tell. Presumably they might start out 
by referring to one of the practices not 
guaranteed, or benefits not guaranteed, 
not given, except at irregular intervals, 
perhaps Christmas bonuses, something 
not covered by collective bargaining 
agreements. But if we incorporate this 
in the bill, it will be compulsory on the 
Administrator or the Secretary of Labor, 
whichever it turns out to be, or both, to 
go ahead and put in some kind of new 
rules, taking out all these informal bene- 
fits that might exist and perpetuate them 
in this kind of system. 

With regard to this section I think it 
might be interesting to turn to the Sen- 
ate debate on the amendment on this 
point. It was stated that the amendment 
was being opposed because nobody knows 
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what the amendment will do. It con- 
tinued: 

I know that my good friend from Oregon, 
who is one of thc west lawyers who has ever 
served in this body, did not write this amend- 
ment. I am sure that if he had had an 
opportunity to consider it at great length his 
trained legal mind would have made many 
changes in it. 


There he was referring to the “other- 
wise” provision. 

At another point, the conclusion of an 
arrangement about the continuation of 
collective bargaining rights, with regard 
to the continuance of collective bargain- 
ing rights as they exist, I do not think 
many of us would have much to argue 
about that in this case, but if there is 
a change of ownership of a system under 
private ownership to public ownership, 
we may very well under these circum- 
stances be running into a prohibition on 
certain transit operations in which there 
is a prohibition against any public 
ownership getting any benefits under this 
bill, because under the law in that lo- 
cality they would not have such bargain- 
ing rights. Under the law this was pro- 
hibited, and this was contained in a sim- 
ilar Senate amendment, as to which the 
sponsor of the amendment stated: 

I want to be very frank as I say this today: 
In rare cases in which local law prohibits col- 
lective bargaining, Federal money would not 
be available, because it would be in conflict 
with the policy of the bill. 


I would suggest to the Members that 
they check on the laws of their particular 
cities and their particular States to see 
whether or not this will be the case be- 
cause they may very well find that the 
provisions of this bill and the provisions 
of this amendment will simply rule you 
out of any possible consideration in con- 
nection with the help that might come 
under this bill if, indeed, it is passed. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. St GERMAIN]. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
point I think is very important here is 
whether or not there is a real necessity 
for the legislation and I would like to 
come before you now and give the spe- 
cifics that we are encountering now in 
my State. 

Mr. Chairman, in my State, which we 
are proud to call Rhode Island and Prov- 
idence Plantations because of its early 
rural character, we are today faced with 
a crisis in the provision of public trans- 
portation to serve the needs of an urban 
concentration of population approaching 
a million people. Our principal transit 
system, privately owned and operated, is 
being forced to pare its service to main- 
tain a profitable operation, though it has 
one of the highest fares in the country. 
Total abandonment of this private serv- 
ice is a distinct possibility which our leg- 
islature has already recognized through 
the establishment of a Rhode Island 
Public Transit Authority. Let me discuss 
the background for this situation and 
why enactment of H.R. 3881 is important 
to us—as it is to many other urban areas. 

The 1960 census focused national at- 
tention on the fact that urban America 
now embraces 70 percent of our popula- 
tion. Even more significant is the fact 
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that three-fourths of this urban popula- 
tion, now about 100 million people, live 
in 213 metropolitan areas constituting 
less than 1 percent of the total area of 
the country. By 1980, less than 16 years 
hence, 80 percent of the population will 
be living under urban conditions. 

I come from southern New England 
where urbanization is even greater. As 
early as 1840, Rhode Island became the 
first State to have its urban population 
outnumber the rural population. Today 
the Rhode Island population is classed as 
86.4 percent urban, Connecticut’s is 78.3 
percent and that of Massachusetts is 83.6 
percent. In fact, in these States, and 
there are many others in which the same 
conditions prevail, corridors of contigu- 
ous urbanized development extend across 
the entire State. The two metropolitan 
areas in Rhode Island both extend across 
the State line into Massachusetts. 

Many factors have supported and en- 
couraged this tremendous urban growth. 
Perhaps the greatest common denomi- 
nator has been the ability of people to 
travel throughout these spreading met- 
ropolitan communities by different modes 
of transport according to individual 
means and needs. These have changed 
radically from the early streetcar and 
suburban electric railway lines to the 
bus and rapid transit systems of today, 
augmented in very large measure by the 
private automobile. In becoming the 
major means of personal transportation, 
the automobile has required a tremen- 
dous investment in streets and high- 
ways—especially freeways. Of note is 
the fact that half of the more than $40 
billion being spent on the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate Highways is being spent 
in urban areas. 

In Rhode Island we have concluded 
that public transit service must be 
planned and supported on a statewide 
basis and as a public responsibility in the 
public interest. This is essential to a 
sound urban economy and to a desirable 
distribution of industry, business, and the 
maintenance of healthy home environ- 
ments. As a basis for wise decisions and 
the exercise of effective public authority, 
there is underway a statewide land-use 
transportation planning program which 
will develop needs and definite plans for 
highway development and mass trans- 
portation. Connecticut, I understand, is 
doing likewise. 

The newly created Rhode Island Pub- 
lic Transit Authority is already taking 
the first steps to meet the crisis brought 
about by the deteriorating privately 
owned and operated transit service. 
After a legislative finding that public 
passenger transportation was essential 
to the continued economic development 
and growth of Rhode Island and that 
the public interest might best be served 
by a public transportation system, the 
authority was given the power, under 
appropriate conditions, to prepare plans 
for continued operation and acquisition 
of mass transportation service. 

Already the authority has proposed to 
employ a transportation consultant to 
make a study of the public necessity for 
transit service and the appropriate 
means for providing it under the Transit 
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Authority Act. I am given to under- 
stand this afternoon that much of this 
work has been completed. The con- 
sultant is to determine the financial re- 
quirements, available sources of revenues 
from fares and otherwise, and the form 
of ownership and management needed 
to satisfy the public interest. 

H.R. 3881 will do for public transpor- 
tation what the Federal Government has 
been doing to aid the States, cities, and 
suburbs in development of a highway 
system for the mass movement of people 
by private automobile, particularly in 
growing metropolitan areas. No such 
Federal aid has been provided for the 
contemporary modernization and exten- 
sion of public transit systems. The bill 
would help to overcome this lag or im- 
balance in the development of public 
transportation. Many of the strongest 
advocates of the highway program now 
recognize that multimillion dollar high- 
ways and freeways cannot endlessly pro- 
vide for urban transportation needs. 
In fact many have calculated that wise 
expenditures for the improvement of 
public transportation will save many 
times the public expense that would be 
necessary to provide the same capacity 
over additional highway lanes. 

The urban transportation bill has 
been designed to meet the needs that I 
have outlined. It is adaptable for both 
small and large communities and appli- 
cable to both public and privately owned 
transit systems. The benefits of this 
legislation would be available through- 
out urban America wherever there is 
need for financial assistance. 

I wish to join the previous speakers 
on behalf of this bill and urge its en- 
actment for the purpose of meeting the 
needs we face and the crisis which we 
shall face in the near future. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. WELTNER]. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, what 
I hope to do is to lay out some figures, 
and to review some historical facts. I 
believe we can establish, right here, that 
mass transportation is not a convenience 
but a necessity; not a desirable urban 
program, but an absolute urban impera- 
tive. 

Let us look at some of the great cities of 
the world—Paris, London, New York, 
Tokyo, Moscow, Boston, Chicago. No 
one will tell you, “In New York, all we 
need is a few more lanes of express- 
ways.” Hardly. Each of these cities 
has long had a highly developed system 
for mass transportation—and those sys- 
tems are vital to their very existence. 

Automobiles, despite their convenience 
and independence of movement, have 
created a host of problems. Only last 
year, for instance, did the Congress pass 
the Clean Air Act, designed to meet, 
among other problems, air pollution from 
automobile exhausts. The great cities 
of our Nation and of the world could 
hardly survive with automobile traffic 
alone. They function as centers of ac- 
tivity—commercial, financial, cultural, 
governmental—hbecause their systems are 
capable of moving great numbers of peo- 
ple in and out, back and forth, to and 
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fro. Without that ability, they would 
rapidly deteriorate. 

Let me review quickly the beginnings 
of some of the world’s most famous tran- 
sit systems—the Metro, the Tube, the 
Underground, the subway, the MTA. 

The Metro was begun in 1900 when 
Paris had a population of 2,700,000. The 
Tube was opened in London in 1863 when 
that city had a population of 2,363,000. 
The subway in Moscow, was constructed 
in 1934 when the population of Moscow 
was 3,600,000. Boston opened the MTA 
in 1897 when its population was 561,000. 
The Chicago and New York subways 
were built in 1943 and 1904 respectively, 
when those cities had populations of 
3,390,000 and 3,400,000. 

Subways and elevated trains are not 
new. They began in another era—the 
railroad age. Then came the automobile, 
which has proliferated beyond all im- 
agination. Yet the need for these mass 
systems, predating the automobile, is 
ever greater—because of the automobile. 

The fact to be recognized here is that 
these cities began their rapid transit 
systems when they were the same size 
as a number of American cities will be 
by 1975, the leadtime required to build 
new systems. 

In 1975, Minneapolis-St. Paul will have 
2,100,000 people; Denver, 1,500,000; 
Atlanta, 1,470,000; St. Louis, 3 million. 
The Nation’s Capital, Washington, D.C., 
will have more than 3,500,000 people in 
its metropolitan area. 

The point of the population figures is 
this: The early systems were built at 
the same population stage as those of 
the emerging cities of the United States. 

The fact is, we cannot maintain a 
growing city whose only mode of trans- 
portation is the expressway. 

Many critics of mass transportation 
are blind to these facts. 

They will tell you that the concept of 
mass transportation is outmoded. They 
will cite reams of figures on declining 
passenger usage, financially failing pub- 
lic and private transit systems. Yet 
these arguments ignore some very simple 
statistics, some very simple facts. We 
have tried highways as a sole solution, 
and it has failed. 

In cities of more than 1 million popu- 
lation in the United States, more than 
75 percent of the people travel to and 
from work by some form of mass transit. 
A transit strike in New York, such as the 
one in 1957, is a major catastrophe. 

Some critics are more charitable. 
They will accept the argument that the 
systems we presently have are needed. 
But they immediately contend that we 
need no new systems. They say that 
people will not leave their cars and ride 
a new system. Yet, history proves them 
wrong. 

Cleveland, a city of 936,000 at the time, 
built a new subway system which opened 
in 1955. The passenger load for the first 
full year of operation was 14.7 million 
trips. By 1960, the passenger trip figure 
had risen to 18.3 million. Automobiles 
were left at home: The fare box offers 
irrefutable proof. 

Let us now turn again to the emerging 
new cities of America. Atlanta is one 
of these. They are the regional capi- 
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tals, with populations between 1 and 2 
million. They have grown by serving 
as the financial, educational, transpor- 
tation, warehousing, manufacturing, and 
communications centers for geographic 
regions of our country. Among them 
are Atlanta, Dallas-Fort Worth, Den- 
ver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul. 

They are vital cities, growing cities, 
serving as the center for the countryside 
and smaller cities around them. 

They have all the problems of grow- 
ing cities—the need for more schools, 
sewers, parks, the problem of air pollu- 
tion, water pollution, and urban blight. 

But one problem common to all is 
transportation. All have central cities 
and central business districts. 

None of them have adequate mass 
transit systems. All are expressway 
cities, and all, in varying degrees—face 
serious problems. 

Mr. Glenn Bennett, executive director 
of the Atlanta Region Metropolitan 
Planning Commission, testified before 
the committee last year when hearings 
were held on this bill. He presented a 
graphic statistical picture of the traffic 
situation in Atlanta: 

Like other areas, our growth in population 
has been exceeded by increases in the num- 
ber of motor vehicles. While the popula- 
tion was growing at 40 percent, rubber-tired 
vehicles increased at about 75 percent. We 
see this trend continuing. 

As early as 1958 our planning studies re- 
vealed major problems in connection with 
access to central Atlanta, particularly in 
rush hours. The small area known as cen- 
tral Atlanta provides more than 20 percent 
of the tax digest, more than 25 percent of 
the city’s employment, and 20 percent of the 
employment in the five-county area. Streets 
and expressways were discovered to be op- 
erating at considerably more than practical 
capacities even then, in 1958. Programed 
capital improvements are still not destined 
to bring the capacity up to the rising de- 
mand, much less keep it there. 


Atlanta has been building an express- 
way system since 1946, when it was a 
city of 560,000. Today the metropolitan 
area has more than 1,100,000 people. 
We're still building, and the traffic situa- 
tion worsens daily. By 1970, automobile 
traffic would require 36 expressway lanes 
north and south, and 22 east and west. 
Already more than one-half of our cen- 
tral city is devoted to streets and park- 
ing lots. 

The absurdity of having only street 
transportation in Atlanta is obvious just 
by stating the requirement, 58 express- 
way lanes by 1970, where we only have 
built 14 in the last 18 years. 

Regional cities are growing at an av- 
erage of 50 percent each decade. Last 
year, Atlanta grew by 34,000 people. By 
1980, it will be a city close to 2 million 
people. 

The facts are obvious. Great cities ab- 
solutely require multiple-transportation 
systems. But the regional capitals of the 
United States are moving toward metro- 
politan status with only expressways. 

If we are to have mass transit sys- 
tems to meet demands, we must begin 
now. To postpone mass transit systems 
is to consign regional cities to the awful 
and expensive fate of piecing their towns 
back together in the future. 
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A very modest beginning toward the 
development of systems for the regional 
capitals—and for my home—Atlanta— 
is embodied in H.R. 3881, the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1963. 

I say “modest,” for this bill provides 
only $500 million in macthing funds for 
the development of systems. 

The projected Atlanta system, alone, 
would cost approximately $300 million. 
But H.R. 3881 would allow us to begin. 
And it would allow other cities like At- 
lanta to begin to develop alternatives 
to expressways, traffic jams, parking lots, 
and carbon monoxide. 

Mr. Chairman, we must act before all 
American cities become vast wastelands 
of concrete and stalled cars. 

I urge support of this bill, not because 
it is helpful, or progressive, or forward 
looking—but because it is a historic 
imperative. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
3881, an important bill that will provide 
Federal loans and partial grants on a 
matching basis to States and localities 
in order to assist and encourage the de- 
velopment of urban mass transportation 
systems. The problem of urban and sub- 
urban transportation has reached crisis 
proportions. The time has come for 
Congress to recognize the fact that we 
live in an urban society with overlapping 
interstate transportation problems with- 
in and between huge urban complexes. 
The Federal Government always must 
concern itself with problems national in 
scope and beyond the capacities of locali- 
ties to cope with alone. Certainly if the 
Nation’s highway structure can be con- 
sidered a Federal responsibility, the 
transportation problems of urban com- 
plexes are even more so. 

The modern history of the American 
city is the history of its steady deteriora- 
tion. The central city is being strangled 
by traffic congestion, choked by auto- 
mobile fumes, darkened and depressed 
by overhead expressways; the peripheral 
areas are being blighted by “sprawl,” and 
the suburbs are attracting the groups 
that formerly gave the city its essential 
tax base. In recent years farsighted 
planners have agreed that many new 
things must be done to revitalize our 
cities; they have agreed that a con- 
tributing factor to the decline of cities 
has been their chaotic transportation 
system. Paradoxically, another con- 
tributing factor has been the enormous 
assistance and encouragement the Fed- 
eral Government has given to highway 
construction for automobiles and trucks. 
We have not yet covered all of the coun- 
try with concrete but we are coming 
close. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, a sensible 
system of urban mass transportation will 
not transform the city into a paradise; 
nor will it necessarily relieve all traffic 
congestion. But it will establish a pre- 
condition for what, during the next two 
decades, will have to be a crash program 
to humanize the American city. 
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By 1980 the total population of the 
United States is expected to reach 250 
million, of which at least 75 percent will 
be living in urban areas. Further, this 
population will be concentrated in about 
40 great urban complexes, each with a 
population of more than 1 million. 
There is no question that present trans- 
portation facilities will be totally inade- 
quate to accommodate these huge urban 
and suburban areas. It is unmistakably 
clear that existing systems of streets, 
highways, buslines, and rail transit, in- 
adequate as they are today, will not 
alone be able to handle this rapid popu- 
lation growth in the future, much less to- 
day. Trying to catch up with the present 
is almost a big enough problem. New 
techniques of mass transportation, while 
not a panacea, will bring into balance 
modes of transportation that have gone 
all out of balance. 

A transportation system must be 
viewed in terms of the impact it makes 
on the total urban area and, most im- 
portantly, on people; it must be viewed 
as bound up with the quality and char- 
acter of the entire community. At a time 
when population buildups are occurring 
on the fringes of big cities, a program 
of modern urban mass transportation 
could provide a sensible link between the 
suburbs and the central city, offsetting 
the great pressure to choke and entangle 
both with expressways. A byproduct of 
suburban sprawl has been the shifting of 
traffic congestion during the morning 
hours to the suburban areas. The re- 
sult is that in some areas getting to the 
city is less a problem than getting out of 
the suburbs. Thus, people dependent 
solely on private automobiles find them- 
selves isolated in the suburb. With a 
system of urban mass transportation, 
more people would have easier access to 
the commercial and cultural opportuni- 
pe that can be found only in the central 
city. 

Let us be clear that an urban mass 
transportation system will benefit not 
just the suburbs. It will be of enormous 
benefit to the central city. It will en- 
hance the possibilities for central city 
development, promote livability in core 
areas of the city now strangled by traf- 
fic congestion, choked by gasoline fumes, 
and darkened by overhead expressways. 
Indeed, my own city of New York seems 
increasingly enveloped by a mantle of 
automotive smog, and the pressures to 
build more overhead expressways are 
enormous. The highway and automo- 
bile engineers seem to care little about 
the people who live in the city as they 
pour their wide ribbons of concrete, hap- 
pily spurred on by large injections of 
90 percent Federal money. The Lower 
Manhattan Expressway in New York 
City is one good example: an overhead 
monster that will make living close to 
intolerable in lower Manhattan and the 
lower part of Greenwich Village. It is 
time, Mr. Chairman, that consideration 
be given to the pepple who live in the 
city. Without them there is no city. The 
history of the decline and fall of cities 
has been the history of neglect of the 
people who live within them. 

The problem of mass transportation 
cannot be dismissed, as it has been by 
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some, as merely a local problem. The 
problem clearly has become national. 
The task of providing adequate mass 
transportation facilities overlaps neigh- 
boring political jurisdictions. Often the 
problem involves more than one State. 
It is a fact that about 53 of the country’s 
roughly 200 metropolitan areas either 
border on or cross over State lines. 
Local areas will not, by themselves, be 
able to untangle these conflicting juris- 
dictions. Finally, to say that mass 
transportation is a local problem is to 
say that the Nation does not have a 
national stake in the economic vitality 
and health of our urban areas. 

A further trouble is that State and 
local resources are close to exhaustion; 
they cannot alone develop the urgently 
needed transportation systems that must 
be developed if years of neglect are to be 
retrieved. The transportation companies 
themselves are caught in a dilemma. 
They are plagued by rising capital and 
operating costs and, due to the popular- 
ity of the automobile, declining patron- 
age, yet if fares are raised and services 
curtailed, more customers are driven or 
drive away. At the same time the neces- 
sity of the role of mass transportation in 
the public interest cannot be denied. 
During peak hours about 90 percent of 
the travel to the central business areas in 
large cities is provided by mass transit 
systems. Private initiative lacks the re- 
sources needed to provide necessary serv- 
ices for commuters and rides during off- 
peak hours. So what is our choice? Do 
we go along this way and do nothing? 
Do we continue to let ourselves be choked 
to death by expressways? Or do we seek 
to provide a remedy? 

During the next 10 years the 20 largest 
cities in the United States are expected 
to invest as much as $10 billion in mass 
transit facilities. To encourage greater 
investment in these and the many other 
cities throughout the Nation which will 
need mass transportation systems, this 
bill should be passed. H.R. 3881 is not a 
perfect bill; it makes no contribution to 
resolving the labor difficulties which have 
plagued the railroads in recent years. 
Yet this measure is a start; it recognizes 
that what is needed is a balanced urban 
transportation system which utilizes both 
highways and rapid transit. At a time 
when the country has been happy to con- 
tinue a $41 billion Federal aid highway 
program, I do not believe that we cannot 
afford the modest expenditure suggested 
by this measure for mass, rapid, and 
modern transit. I strongly urge the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I do so 
firmly convinced that it is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to assist 
the metropolitan areas in developing 
comprehensive and coordinated mass 
transportation systems. The free flow 
of transportation knows no State bound- 
aries and any strangulations thereof, not 
only affects the well-being of the individ- 
ual but has a dire effect on our economy. 

This principle, Mr. Chairman, was rec- 
ognized in the program initiated under 
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the provisions of the Housing Act of 1961 
and it is imperative that the program be 
continued and reinforced as provided for 
in H.R. 3881. This is good legislation 
vig I am privileged to be a cosponsor of 


H.R. 3881 will provide long-range Fed- 
eral aid to help plan and develop the 
comprehensive and balanced urban 
transportation which is so vitally 
needed, not only to improve local 
transportation but to assure more effec- 
tive use of Federal funds available for 
other urban development and renewal 
programs. 

The fact that existing facilities cannot 
be maintained is proof that future re- 
quirements cannot be met without Fed- 
eral assistance, particularly since State 
and city financial ability to meet the 
problems has been exhausted. Federal 
aid for mass transportation would follow 
the pattern of that to airports, urban re- 
newal projects, and other services and 
facilities of national concern and benefit. 
Provisions of H.R. 3881 recognize that 
local participation is vital and that the 
Federal Government should not do the 
whole job. 

Federal assistance funds, like those 
under the mass transportation grant pro- 
gram for experiment in transportation 
improvement, would make local funds 
which are available more productive and 
the national interest generated would 
stimulate additional local response and 
encourage action. 

The mere fact that the mass transit 
systems are in metropolitan areas or 
cities does not mean that the problems 
are only local problems. Over the last 
two decades more and more people have 
moved into suburban areas so that cen- 
trål cities and their surrounding areas 
are becoming increasingly larger and 
more complex metropolitan areas. 

Many people now live adjacent to re- 
gional employment centers, good schools, 
and recreational facilities easily reached 
by modern streets and highways. At the 
same time a number of problems are cre- 
ated, one of the most critical being that 
of maintaining transportation facilities 
to meet the wide range of needs in the 
urban complex. Transportation must be 
adequate throughout the entire metro- 
politan area, from one part to another, 
and between all parts and the central 
core area. Mass transportation service 
is essential to the economic health of 
urban centers; large numbers of people 
must be moved to and from work in a 
few hours. Approximately 86 percent of 
the 1½ million people who enter the 
central business district of Manhattan in 
the morning peak hours on an average 
day use mass transportation—subways, 
bus, railroad, and ferry. A similar situa- 
tion exists in other major downtown 
areas. 

The Architectural Forum, October 
1963, published some relevant statistics 
which I quote here: 

1. In the last decade, central cities’ popu- 
lations have risen only 10 percent, while 
suburban population has risen over 50 
percent. 

2. In the same period 12 of the 13 largest 
core cities showed absolute population de- 
clines, while the suburbs grew steadily, 
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3. By 1980, central cities will hold less 
than half of the population of the largest 
metropolitan areas. 

4. Shifts in employment indicate that in 
another decade or so there will actually be 
more jobs in the suburbs than in the cities. 
New York City, which had 60 percent of its 
region’s jobs in 1956, expects to have only 
48 percent in 1985. 

5. Urban populations are consuming more 
land as they spread out. In 1950, every 
square mile of suburban land contained 
5,410 persons, but by 1960, the figure had 
declined to 3,759 persons per square mile, 
and it continues to decline. 


The forecast is that within 20 years 
half of the Nation’s population will be 
concentrated in 40 major urban cities, 
each with a population of over one mil- 
lion, and that 25 years hence 80 percent 
of the total population will be in the 
metropolitan areas. The urban com- 
plex finances, produces or arranges for 
production and marketing of most goods 
we use, for defense weapons, clothes, and 
so forth, in fact all except the grow- 
ing of food. These essential functions 
can be performed only if people and 
goods can be moved quickly and easily 
within the urban complexes. Efficient 
transportation is a basic factor. 

The New York-New Jersey-Connecti- 
cut transit district includes 10 percent 
of the people of the United States. Peo- 
ple who live and work in this region pay 
20 percent of the Nation’s taxes. Sev- 
eral hundred national and international 
companies have home offices in New 
York. These companies consider ac- 
cessability of their offices more than a 
purely local matter. Many functions of 
the central cities cannot be subdivided 
or duplicated in suburban shopping dis- 
tricts. It is in the national interest to 
see that these centers of manufacturing, 
finance, and trade—such as New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles—operate effi- 
ciently and effectively. Mass transpor- 
tation is essential to assure these results. 

Mass transportation must be main- 
tained and rehabilitated where it exists, 
and planned for in areas where antici- 
pated growth and population, and em- 
ployment patterns make mass transpor- 
tation essential. No business can survive 
with a large capital investment and op- 
erating force which are in use only 20 
hours a week. Even with modern equip- 
ment, proper maintenance, and efficient 
operations, such a business loses money. 
The mass transit situation today is the 
result of years of deferred maintenance 
and neglect—cars built 50 years ago are 
still lurching over the lines. 

Why do local and State governments 
permit such conditions? For one thing, 
their tax resources are not adequate or 
available to meet all the demands and 
funds are not available for all needs. In- 
stitutions for care of physically and 
mentally ill, education, recreation, and 
other facilities suffer from lack of financ- 
ing. Mass transit has been at the end 
of the line although State and local gov- 
ernments have done what they can, for 
example in Philadelphia, Boston, and 
elsewhere. 

Since World War II the revenue of 
mass transportation companies has fall- 
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en because of offpeak and weekend rider 
decreases. In the meantime capital and 
operating expenses have increased. Car- 
riers have raised fares, trimmed service 
to a minimum and deferred maintenance 
with the result that more riders have 
been driven away and the downward 
spiral accelerated. Thus the ability of 
transit to provide good service during the 
work hours when it is needed most is im- 
paired. Public funds are needed to fill 
the gap between transit needs and what 
the operators can afford to provide. 

The basic problem is one of funds for 
necessary capital improvements. Pas- 
senger revenues are sufficient to meet 
operating expenses only. Major capital 
expenditures for basic system improve- 
ment and equipment are, in most in- 
stances abroad, provided by local and na- 
tional governments directly or through 
assumption of responsibility for neces- 
sary debt service from general tax rev- 
enue. 

The financial assistance proposed by 
H.R. 3881 is designed to help rehabilitate 
transit systems so they can serve the 
public. If service is sufficiently attrac- 
tive more riders will patronize the serv- 
ice and farebox revenues will cover op- 
erating costs. To be effective, plans and 
programs for mass transit must be co- 
ordinated with land-use planning so that 
transit investment is coordinated with 
other major metropolitan area develop- 
ment. 

Rail transit requires about 100,000 per- 
sons moving in and out of the central 
business district in rush hours to support 
its operations. There are only a few 
cities where population density makes 
this possible—New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston already have rail rapid trans- 
it which was formerly more or less self- 
supporting, but which has suffered a de- 
cline in patronage in the past several 
years. 

Congestion and inadequate urban 
transportation are a burden to the na- 
tional economy. Loss of time, added 
fuel consumption, and so forth, because 
of traffic congestion adds to the cost of 
moving goods through metropolitan 
areas and hence to prices paid by the 
consumer for these goods. The mass 
transportation bill, H.R. 3881, should 
pass this House overwhelmingly so that 
a meaningful start may be made toward 
moios these critical mass transit prob- 
ems. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to support this 
legislation which I consider absolutely 
essential to the further growth and de- 
velopment of urban life in the United 
States. 

To those who criticize the entry of the 
Federal Government into the problems 
of mass transit, I want to point out that 
the Federal Government has been vitally 
interested in mass transit for a long, 
long time. 

The first interest of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in mass transit occurred in the 
Federal Government’s land grant pro- 
gram to develop a nationwide railroad 
system. Almost simultaneously, the 
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Federal Government commenced exten- 
sive participation in the development of 
waterways and harbor development—an 
expenditure which today runs into an 
astronomic dimension. 

The Federal Government is deeply in- 
volved in airborne mass transit with an 
aggregate investment of $797,928,444 in 
airports and an annual expenditure of 
$600 million to monitor airborne traffic. 
In fiscal 1964, 80 million Federal dollars 
were spent to build and improve airports 
while $210,359,000 was spent to monitor 
air traffic for the expeditious movement 
of the new masses which rely on air 
travel. Between the period of 1954-64, 
Federal subsidies to air carriers for car- 
rier operation have totaled $661,665,000. 

The Federal Government’s investment 
in the 886,678 miles of highways would 
total up to a staggering figure. 

There can be little argument with 
these Federal activities in mass transit. 
There can be little valid argument with 
the extension of these benefits to the in- 
creasing numbers of citizens who live in 
urban areas and find themselves in a 
condition of increasing transportation 
paralysis. 

There are those forces in the compet- 
ing systems of individual transport 
which seek to suppress the development 
of a mass transportation system. This 
approach is short sighted. It is impos- 
sible to develop a system of individual 
motor vehicle transport broad enough to 
provide for all transportation needs. In- 
dividual motor transport is a luxury 
which our generation may be the last 
to enjoy. Asa matter of fact, the future 
growth of individual automobile trans- 
port depends very considerably and per- 
haps chiefly upon the development of 
mass transit systems to syphon off great 
volumes of traffic which would otherwise 
contribute to the congestion and glut of 
our highway system. 

My support of a mass transit system is 
not wedded to the use of a rail system. 
Motor buses on exclusive right-of-ways 
may provide more flexible and perhaps 
less expensive systems. Some sections of 
our country may be better served by a 
rail system while others may be better 
served by buses or a combination of both. 
The administrators of this program 
should be able to cooperate in the devel- 
opment of such a system as each metro- 
politan community should deem most 
suitable. 

Today, the daily loss of man-hours in 
individual travel to and from the place 
of employment is beyond conjecture. 
Many workers fight vigorously for fringe 
benefits and 10-minute coffee breaks and 
exert their hardest daily work in nego- 
tiating transit from home to the place of 
employment. In this community, it is 
not unusual for citizens to spend 2 to 3 
hours of the day in transit. In the trip 
to work, the workers consumes the fresh 
start time—the hours of maximum en- 
ergy—to the difficult chore of getting to 
the job. The employer—whether it be a 
corporation, another individual, or the 
Government itself—gets the benefit of 
such skill or energy which may be left in 
the worker after he “has made it to the 
job.” Sometimes all that is left for the 
job is a live, warm, exhausted body, in 
varying degrees of asphyxiation from 
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highway monoxide. The compulsory 
human intake of poisonous air in daily 
highway congestion constitutes a major 
community health problem. 

Today there are a total of 91 million 
motorists. The total number increases 
at the current rate of approximately 3 
million per year. 

We lose 50,000 motorists each year as 
traffic casualties. More significantly, we 
had a total last year of over 19 million 
highway accidents which involved over 20 
percent of the total number of motor- 
ists. Therefore, the average motorist 
must expect an accident to occur statis- 
tically at least 20 percent of the time. 
Of the 91 million motorists on our high- 
ways, approximately 20 percent are 
physically, mentally, or emotionally unfit 
to drive. Their presence upon our high- 
ways at any given time has converted 
driving from a pleasure to a difficult, try- 
ing task. Our failure to develop an ade- 
quate mass transit system has contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the annual high- 
way toll of 50,000 deaths and 19 million 
accidents. 

As a trial judge for 7 years before I 
came to Congress, it was my duty to re- 
view thousands of highway accidents. 
Today the legal controversies resulting 
from claims for personal injuries and 
property damage are glutting the courts 
of every community in the land. Traffic 
congestion and casualty have become 
court congestion, and there is no relief 
in sight. 

Successful mass transit systems can re- 
duce this toll of life and property and 
contribute to the comfort and conven- 
ience of future generations. 

In my Cleveland community, the tax- 
payers of the city have a $45 million 
equity in a transportation system which 
has a value far in excess of its $58 mil- 
lion book value. It would be safe to cal- 
culate the present value of the system at 
well over $100 million. At the present 
time, the growth and expansion of this 
system is thwarted by limitations on 
capital expenditure for expansion. We 
urgently need help from a Federal mass 
transportation program to make our 
transportation system serve the total 
community and thus multiply its capac- 
ity to serve community needs. The $45 
million investment of other local citi- 
zens of my community is indicative of 
the deep local interest in mass transit. 
This interest is worthy of Federal en- 
couragement. 

A few minutes ago, my distinguished 
colleague from Ohio, the Honorable 
OLIVER Botton, brought into discussion 
a question which I raised in committee 
concerning the feasibility of the creation 
of metropolitan mass transportation 
authority, to be created under the laws 
of the several States. I suggested that 
perhaps the extension of mass trans- 
portation systems might be made self- 
liquidating to a considerable extent if 
land in the immediate vicinity of sys- 
tem station stops or interchanges were 
acquired by such a transportation au- 
thority and then resold by the authority 
for planned use for high-rise residential 
purposes. This kind of a program would 
prevent land speculators from making 
windfall profits in the higher land values 
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resulting from access to interchange or 
station stop. The benefits from in- 
creased land values at newly developed 
interchanges or station stops would flow 
back to the local transportation au- 
thority which created the increased val- 
ues and to the commuting public which 
paid for the system. It is my hope that 
this idea will be carefully studied by 
those who seek to establish mass trans- 
portation systems. It will produce more 
mass transportation for less outlay and 
would preserve advantages within the 
integrity of the system. 

Under this bill, there are many ways 
in which every large urban community 
can develop its mass transportation sys- 
tem. It can be developed through public 
or private ownership or a combination 
of both. It can be developed as a rail, 
monorail, or highway bus system, or a 
combination of each. Each community 
may devise a plan to suit its individual 
needs, the only obligation as far as Fed- 
eral participation is concerned, is that 
the plan be workable and economically 
feasible. We must leave considerable 
discretion with those who administer the 
program. Continued Federal support 
will depend on the wisdom with which 
this act will be administered. 

I believe it will be in safe hands and 
that a creditable record will be made in 
ge necessary area of Federal participa- 

on. 

In stimulating the development of 
urban mass transportation, we are mak- 
ing our cities more useful, we are in- 
creasing the productivity of urban work- 
ers and spreading the innumerable bene- 
ne of urban life far into the country- 
side. 

Mr, WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
CLORY]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress is again faced with legislation 
calling for a subsidy of urban mass 
transportation. The bill we are con- 
sidering today, H.R. 3881, proposes a 
$500 million Federal cash subsidy which 
would be available exclusively to munic- 
ipally owned transportation systems 
and in which the State or local govern- 
ments would be required to share up to 
50 percent of the cost of many of the 
subsidized programs. 

There is justifiable interest in my 12th 
Congressional District of Illinois for 
Some program of assistance to urban 
mass transportation—especially in view 
of the recent abandonment of the North 
Shore Line and the financial problems 
faced by the various railroad systems 
serving Lake, McHenry, and Boone 
Counties. The suburban and commuter 
communities of Lake and McHenry 
Counties are particularly concerned by 
any reduction or elimination of service 
to and from Chicago. In addition, of 
course, the services of various buslines 
and the CTA are closely tied in with the 
welfare of our 12th District citizens. 

But the big push for a federally fi- 
nanced program comes not from the 
people but from this administration as a 
political measure. I recognize, too, that 
there is support from the New York area 
where commuters residing in New Jersey, 
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Connecticut, and New York State sub- 
urbs are operating on a day-to-day basis 
assisted by a myriad of State and local 
programs which help keep the trains 
running. Other large cities, including 
Chicago, are also applying some pres- 
sures for a Federal program. 

In the face of a Federal deficit esti- 
mated at from $10 to $15 billion, it can 
hardly be argued that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can better afford such a pro- 
gram than can the States and munici- 
palities involved. A federally financed 
program may be further challenged by 
the fact that San Francisco citizens re- 
cently voted a $792 million bond issue 
to be retired from local taxes in order to 
provide a comprehensive metropolitan 
transit system for the San Francisco Bay 
Area. As one can see, this is larger than 
the entire proposed Federal program 
which would be aimed at curing the 
transit problems in every metropolitan 
area in the Nation. 

Consider also, if you will, that this 
measure would benefit not the privately 
owned commuter railroads in the 24 
metropolitan areas of the Nation. Ac- 
cording to its terms it would provide 
funds only to publicly owned mass transit 
facilities and would be available in every 
municipality of 2,500 or more. There 
are 6,000 such communities. This would 
seem to be a perfect tool for the Federal 
Government to take over direct control 
of a vital service of almost every munici- 
pality in the Nation. 

Of course, the figure of $500 million 
in this Federal bill is completely unreal- 
istic. It is reliably estimated that Fed- 
eral expenditures would amount to $10 
to $15 billion in the next few years—if 
this bill is enacted. Indeed, this pro- 
posed urban mass transportation pro- 
gram would dwarf any existing Federal 
subsidy program enacted so far, includ- 
ing the huge agricultural subsidy pro- 
gram which has plagued our Nation 
since its first modest enactment back in 
1933 with an appropriation of $3 million 
and which amounted last year to ap- 
proximately $5 billion. 

No one can question the importance 
of our great metropolitan areas to the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole. Still, 
Members of Congress representing States 
such as Nebraska, Idaho, Nevada, and 
North Dakota may wonder why their 
taxpayers should be called upon to 
finance local transportation for those 
far-removed individuals residing in and 
about our great cities, 

Is the failure or refusal of our State 
and local governments to provide legisla- 
tion favoring mass transit facilities jus- 
tification for tapping the Federal Treas- 
ury again? The interstate aspects of 
mass transit in the New York-New Jer- 
sey-Connecticut area are not reasons for 
the failure of the local and State Gov- 
ernments to provide interstate arrange- 
ments. Indeed, this has been accom- 
plished significantly with respect to such 
complex subjects as ferry service, tun- 
nels, and bridges constructed under the 
authority of the multi-State New York 
Port Authority. 

Underlying this and other subjects in- 
volving new Federal spending programs 
is the effect of additional Federal obliga- 
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tions at a time when a reduction in taxes 
has been enacted in the hope of promot- 
ing a healthy domestic economy. This 
presents an inevitable dilemma in which 
the greatest possible public support is re- 
quired to discourage the Congress from 
inaugurating new Federal spending pro- 
grams while a serious attempt is being 
made to reduce the existing load on the 
overburdened taxpayer. 

In my opinion, the Congress will be re- 
sponding to the public will by rejecting 
this legislation. Unless a specific new 
source of Federal revenue to offset this 
enormous outlay can be found and un- 
less other equities are presented, there 
appears to be no logical basis for me to 
support such a mass transit measure. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DEL CLAWSON]. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the foundation for the structure of 
strength and virility that is our urban 
society is centered in the American com- 
munity. Long before the establishment 
of the Federal Government—during dec- 
ades of expansion and colonization by 
European countries, each vying for power 
and position in the new world—our cities 
were emerging, building for the future, 
providing the many and varied services 
needed for an industrial community. 
The forming of such a society required 
the vision, wisdom, and hard work of 
men laboring together within the frame- 
work of a few ground rules wherein the 
freedom of the marketplace for both 
labor and goods was clearly established. 

The controlled society, the oppression 
of centralized government and its at- 
tendant restrictions upon the individual 
exercise of conscience and decision had 
been left behind—our cities were un- 
shackled, free to grow and develop, and, 
as they expanded, as industries, factories, 
businesses, and services multiplied, our 
cities constructed streets, sidewalks, 
sewers, water systems, parks, public 
libraries, recreation centers, utility sys- 
tems, schools, colleges, churches, hos- 
pitals—they provided fire protection, 
police services, health facilities, sanita- 
tion safeguards, garbage pickup and dis- 
posal—they developed zoning patterns 
for the protection and separation of this 
complexity in living, working, and re- 
laxation. Cultural centers, convention 
halls, financial districts, industrial com- 
plexes, multiple-unit housing, harbors, 
railroads, shipping facilities, yes, even 
transportation systems for the movement 
of its people within the metropolitan area 
were designed, constructed, and operated 
without benefit and in many instances 
before the establishment of a Federal 
Government. 

This was accomplished with our pri- 
vate institutions and the private sector 
of the economy taking the lead, and 
meeting the challenge. The challenge 
brought improvement and progress. 

Urban growth brought increased de- 
mands for public services. The broad- 
ened tax base and new sources of tax 
revenue stimulated the local jurisdic- 
tions. New ideas of providing these serv- 
ices with self-liquidating bonds, permit- 
ting the fare box and the fee window 
to meet the financial obligations began 
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to unfold. The problems of today and 
those that will arrive on the horizon of 
tomorrow are no greater in degree than 
were those of the past, when we con- 
sider the ability of man and the tech- 
nological advances of the last century at 
his command. 

Mass rapid transit is only one of a 
multitude of local problems. The na- 
ture of its complexity, the variety of 
local forms the problem assumes across 
the Nation should make it, certainly, no 
more vulnerable to Federal intervention 
and attention. From my 12 years in local 
government and 7 years as mayor of my 
home city, a great metropolitan area, it 
is my opinion that the Federal Govern- 
ment has penetrated its way into so 
many local functions that the States, 
counties, and cities could become, in the 
foreseeable future, mere hollow shells 
and agencies of Federal bureauracy. 
Those of us who are willing to allow the 
Federal agencies to drive their relent- 
less inroads into the hearts of our local 
affairs have little faith in the real great- 
ness of our Nation, those citizens who 
live and work in our cities. 

From the past we learn the lessons 
of the present and view the prospects for 
the future. Our local governments have 
demonstrated their ability to meet, 
head on, the issues of the day. And, 
from the pages of history, as I read them, 
they have done a better job in many 
respects than has the Federal Govern- 
ment. Over the centuries of history our 
cities have borne the burden of providing 
public services. Central governments 
have come and gone—buried with the 
dead past. But the local communities 
survive and thrive. No central govern- 
ment in the world today can compare in 
age with even some of the newest of our 
cities. Next to the family, the commu- 
nity is the fundamental foundation unit 
of society and derives its strength from 
meeting and solving its own problems 
just as does the family. 

Even in this so-called critical situa- 
tion, the community will weather the 
storms of adversity and frustration, even 
the present threat to its autonomy. 

Mr. Chairman, America’s strength is in 
her local entities, and her communities 
are strong because they have had to de- 
velop public muscle in dealing with the 
multiplicity of demands made by their 
citizens. These same citizens have the 
inherent right and responsibility to con- 
tinue to meet these demands without the 
interference nor the direct assistance of 
the Federal Government. Mass rapid 
transit is only one of a multitude of local 
problems. Let us permit our cities, 
States, and counties to continue to deal 
effectively with these local situations. 
By far the most beneficial action that 
could be taken by this Congress would be 
the release of revenue sources to the 
States and local governments, thereby 
gaining in both total dollars and effi- 
ciency through the elimination of the 
Federal brokerage fee, the imposition of 
expensive controls and conditions, and by 
allowing the people to maintain a power- 
ful and influential voice in the conduct 
of their own affairs. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, my sup- 
port of H.R. 3881, approved by the House 

and Currency Committee, is 
evidenced by the fact that I introduced 
a bill early in the first session of this 
Congress, H.R. 1960, which closely paral- 
lels the bill now before the House. 

H.R. 3881 is designed to assist State 
and local agencies, not only in planning 
mass transportation facilities and devel- 
oping improved equipment, techniques, 
and methods, but also in financing area- 
wide coordinated systems by means of 
grants and loans. 

While this measure will provide Federal 
financial assistance to States and local 
agencies in improving and extending 
urban mass transportation systems, plan- 
ning at the local level and coordination 
of areawide transportation are pre- 
requisites for Federal aid. Areawide 
planning and research are essential to 
long-term solutions of urban transporta- 
tion problems. They will be stimulated 
by the legislation under consideration by 
its provisions for research, development, 
and demonstration programs. The cost 
of the program will be modest—$500 mil- 
lion spread over a period of 3 years. 

Historically there is precedent for 
Federal assistance to transportation 
without Federal infringement on the 
sovereignty of the separate States. No 
one segment of the transportation in- 
dustry, or single level of government, can 
absorb the total responsibility for provid- 
ing efficient movement of people and 
goods. The cooperative efforts of all are 
needed. H.R. 3881 emphasizes the role 
of the State and local agencies in provid- 
ing for grants and loans to be made under 
prescribed conditions to public bodies 
rather than directly to private trans- 
portation companies or agencies. 

Indicative of the basic soundness of 
the proposed legislation is the require- 
ment of maximum financing of a par- 
ticular project from service revenues. 
Another significant provision is the pro- 
hibition of use of Federal funds, to be 
made available by the measure, for op- 
erating expenses. That is, no operating 
subsidies would be provided. 

Several authoritative studies of ur- 
ban transportation as an important eco- 
nomic factor in area development have 
stressed the need for sound planning of 
transportation as part of overall metro- 
politan planning to assure the most ef- 
ficient utilization of all facilities to in- 
corporate all modes of transport into an 
integrated system, where each form sup- 
plements and complements the others. 
Each region has its own unique char- 
acteristics and problems; transportation 
facilities must be tailored to fit the 
peculiar needs of each. Substitution of 
one form of transport for another is no 
solution; different modes perform dif- 
ferent functions. 

But, transportation systems must not 
be devised in a vacuum. They must be 
placed within the framework of all other 
urban planning and programing. Trans- 
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portation must be an integral part of 
comprehensive land use and community 
development for whole urban areas or 
regions. One purpose of H.R. 3881 is to 
encourage coordination of plans and co- 
operation among the several political 
jurisdictions which are often involved. 
We have metropolitan areas but no 
“metropolitan government.” 

No blueprint can be devised which will 
cover all situations or be applicable in 
all communities. Therefore, the provi- 
sions of this bill are directed toward 
assisting the States and local bodies in 
evolving a coordinated transportation 
system which will be applicable to con- 
ditions in their respective communities. 
Rigid formulas would be useless in view 
of the rapidly changing character of the 
urban areas and the shifting popula- 
tion. Thus, the proposed method of as- 
sistance is most practicable because the 
State and local agencies to which finan- 
cial assistance is to be given are in the 
best position to keep abreast of, perhaps 
even to anticipate, trends which indi- 
cate necessity for specific transporta- 
tion facilities which will contribute to 
rather than hinder progress. 

Despite the existence of one of the most 
highly developed and diversified trans- 
portation systems in the world, public 
transportation in the United States has 
not kept pace with the growth and in- 
creasing needs of urban areas, These 
metropolitan areas are the backbone of 
our national strength. Their continued 
growth and consequent contribution to 
the national economy depend on ade- 
quate transportation systems within the 
areas as well as between them. Common 
carrier service has continued to decline 
in recent years, though some 40 percent 
of our population is dependent upon 
public transportation. 

Congestion and inadequate urban 
transportation are a burden to the na- 
tional economy. Loss of time, added fuel 
consumption, et cetera, because of traf- 
fic congestion add to the cost of moving 
goods through metropolitan areas and 
hence to prices paid by the consumer for 
these goods. 

The need for a balanced transportation 
system which will assure transportation 
facilities for all segments of the popula- 
tion, improve traffic flow, and meet the 
total urban needs at minimum cost to 
the economy is clearly indicated. All 
transportation programs, urban renewal 
projects, and urban planning assistance 
programs will become more effective with 
the passage of H.R. 3881. This legis- 
lation will not solve all our transporta- 
tion problems but, hopefully, it will ex- 
pedite implementation of farsighted, 
rational methods to deal with these 
problems. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3881, which, in my 
judgment, may well be a latter-day 
Magna Carta for millions of Americans 
who day after day are hopelessly trapped 
in traffic jams during the morning and 
evening rush hours. This is the first 
time that a concerted effort is being 
made to help urban areas and rural 
areas of this country to develop a com- 
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prehensive transportation system which 
can provide adequate transportation for 
its people. 

I should like to join in congratulating 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Ratns] for preparing this legislation 
and sponsoring it. This may well be- 
come one of the most important bills 
ever passed by our Congress. I am also 
very happy to see that this bill is being 
moved on a bipartisan basis. Certainly 
our cities throughout the country are 
usually oriented along Democratic 
lines and our suburbs along Republican 
lines. This bill would help these metro- 
politan areas, regardless of political 
considerations or geographic determina- 
tions, to develop systems to serve the 
whole area. I think that those who 
oppose this legislation fail to recognize 
that it is in the suburbs of America that 
the greatest need for adequate mass 
transportation exists today. 

We in Chicago are intensely interested 
in this legislation. We ask our colleagues 
from rural areas to recognize that 78 
percent of the Nation’s population lives 
in urban areas today. Metropolitan 
Chicago alone is the heart today of an 
industrial complex which, by 1970, will 
serve a population of 10% million people. 
These people have to be moved to and 
from their work. I say that the traffic 
situation which exists in our transit 
systems across the country today is per- 
haps one of the most serious drags on 
our economy. I think it is actually 
cruel to expect American working people 
to spend almost 2 hours a day, an hour in 
the morning and an hour in the evening, 
and in many instances much longer than 
that, trapped in a car going to and from 
their work. For this reason, we certainly 
hope that this Congress will recognize 
that transportation is the very lifeline of 
our development and existence. 

Much has been said here about local 
effort. This is no handout. This is no 
Federal handout. This legislation re- 
quires that local communities must make 
a one-third contribution toward de- 
velopment of their systems. We in 
Chicago have a Chicago Transit Au- 
thority which, I think, is one of the finest 
transit systems in the world. It was 
established many years ago. The 
Chicago Transit Authority today has to 
retire its bonds and maintain a deprecia- 
tion fund. The Chicago Transit Au- 
thority is caught today in this hopeless 
situation where they cannot raise fares 
any higher because with every increase 
in fares, obviously, the volume of pas- 
sengers declines. You can make public 
transportation so expensive that it no 
longer remains in the public domain. So 
the Chicago Transit Authority quite 
properly looks to this legislation for as- 
sistance in developing, through my own 
district, a $40 million rapid transit sys- 
tem in the median strip of the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy Expressway. If this 
legislation is approved, Chicago could 
start on extending the Logan Square 
elevated in the median strip of the ex- 
pressway very shortly and have the job 
completed in about 2 years. An effort 
has been made by local communities but 
they have now reached the very maxi- 
mum of their ability. The Chicago 
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Transit Authority has tried many ways 
to raise the money but could not. Un- 
less the CTA gets some help from out- 
side, it just cannot get off the pad in ex- 
panding its system. For that reason we 
hope that this legislation will be ap- 
proved. We had an experiment just 
recently in Chicago’s North Side suburbs. 

The Chicago Transit Authority devel- 
oped the Skokie Swift. This has sur- 
passed all expectations in volume of 
traffic. The Chicago Transit Authority 
itself had never expected the volume that 
the Skokie Swift is now carrying. The 
response of the people to an adequate 
transit system was immediate and en- 
thusiastic. For this reason I would sub- 
mit, Mr. Chairman, that not to approve 
this legislation indeed makes a mockery 
of our whole Federal Defense Highway 
System, You can take any expressway 
in any city in America during the early 
morning rush hours or the early evening 
rush hours and you see thousands upon 
thousands of cars hopelessly trapped on 
these highways. We make a mockery 
out of the $50 billion that we spent in 
developing this Defense Highway System 
when the very core of the system in large 
cities is inoperative during heavy traffic. 
This legislation complements the money 
we have already invested in the Federal 
highway system so that we can move 
people by mass transit means without 
requiring them to use the roadways. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope Congress will 
approve the bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. BROCK]. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply sympathetic with the needs of 
the big cities in this country. I have 
experienced some of the problems of 
commuting in Atlanta, New York, Dal- 
las, San Francisco. Even so, I would 
like to point out just a couple of facts 
in relation to the figures that were 
brought out by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Ratys] when he submitted 
that 78 or 79 percent of all taxes are 
paid by the citizens of the metropolitan 
areas and that therefore this is a na- 
tional problem. I think he is proving 
the case for the defense, when he states 
that they are paying these taxes, be- 
cause we also have to remember that 
three-fourths of this Nation’s wealth and 
productive capabilities are concentrated 
in these same areas. 

We have all this wealth already ex- 
istent in the major metropolitan areas. 
Why do they have to turn to the small 
rural taxpayer for relief of their prob- 
lem? Why have they not been able to 
solve their problems already? 

It seems to me a little incredible that 
we should have to come to the Congress 
of the United States within a few weeks 
after passing a $11 billion tax cut and 
offer a $500 million bill as an extra bur- 
den upon the Nation’s taxpayers to sub- 
sidize the citizens of the richest areas 
of the Nation. 

This legislation we are discussing 
touches basically about 8 to 15 metro- 
politan areas. They would receive the 
vast bulk of the money. We have heard 
about the traffic congestion in the city 
of Chicago, in Atlanta, and in New York. 
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I think it is pertinent to point out that 
in Chicago, for example, the actual 
amount of traffic leaving the central 
business district daily declined 2,000 
per day between 1950 and 1961. That 
is, there are less people leaving Chicago 
daily with the new facilities that they 
have, this magnificent subway and the 
outstanding transit authority that they 
have—and I compliment them on it, and 
the magnificent freeways that have 
been created—the fact still remains that 
in Chicago, Ill., there has been a reduc- 
tion in the actual amount of traffic in 
their business district over the past 11 
years. This is just a single instance, 
but the same situation is true all across 
the country. 

In Detroit the level went down from 
78,000 per day in 1944 to 73,000 in 1953. 
In Los Angeles, in Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, and Minneapolis, Washington 
and New York City, the story is the same. 
The central business district in these 
areas is not growing simply because the 
ring city concept is taking effect. The 
ring city concept exists because it is an 
advantage to be in the suburbs, people 
are moving there, they have put their 
businesses and their homes there. We 
cannot reverse a pattern that people are 
establishing because of their own desires. 
We cannot tell people that they have to 
ride a bus or train simply because we 
want them to ride a bus or a train. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is pertinent 
to point out that when we look at these 
large metropolitan areas which are not 
experiencing an increase in traffic in and 
out of the downtown business districts, 
that a study was made of eight of these 
major areas, including Atlanta, Ga. 
Parenthetically it was interesting to hear 
the Representative from Atlanta say that 
they of all people had to have this Fed- 
eral help. The cost of the program for 
Atlanta proper is estimated at $59 mil- 
lion. The total amount of Federal help 
would only be $4 million additional. 
That is not a substantial amount of Fed- 
eral aid to be talking about. 

Mr. Chairman, the point is that out of 
eight cities which have a total program 
cost of $269 million, four cities in the 
United States, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, and San Francisco, would 
take 86 percent of the total funds ex- 
pended. 

Mr. Chairman, back during the com- 
mittee hearings we had the president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. Symes, 
testify before our committee. Mr. Symes 
made a rather interesting point. He 
said: 

We have to compete not only with trucks, 
highways, and automobiles, but also with 
the airlines. 


He said, for example, if they got the 
same subsidy that Allegheny Airlines re- 
ceived—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. BROCK. Les, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I wonder if my col- 
league is overlooking section 12 about the 
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limitation of 124% percent that any one 
State can receive? 

Mr. BROCK. No; I am not, Mr. 
Chairman. I am talking about the pro- 
jected cost of these eight cities. I am 
not talking about the overall program 
in that context. 

But, Mr. Chairman, back to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the chairman of the 
board said if they just got the same sub- 
sidy per passenger mile that Allegheny 
Airlines got, they would receive $40 mil- 
lion per year in additional revenue. 

I asked Mr. Symes: 

What would you save if you had the work 
rules in effect that you have asked for, if 
you were given the right of free collective 
bargaining without Federal intervention? 


He said, “$500 million.” I said, “How 
much would the Pennsylvania Railroad 
save?“ He said, “$40 million.” 

The point I would like to make is that 
if the Federal Government would re- 
move present strangling regulations in- 
stead of putting its hand further into 
meddling with collective bargaining and 
with free enterprise, perhaps we would 
have an opportunity to have decent com- 
muter facilities, an opportunity to com- 
pete, and an opportunity to operate with 
efficiency. We cannot do this if we are 
going to impose another Federal con- 
trol, another Federal program on top of 
the incredible hamstringing already ex- 
istent. Why impose another program 
which is going to cost 4 percent at the 
Federal level, when the local communi- 
ties could borrow the money at 3% to 
31⁄4 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PIKE]. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I thank you 
for yielding me this time at this hour to 
speak before this large and enthusiastic 
gathering on this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a great 
deal of talk about the great cities and 
the effect of this legislation on the great 
cities of our land. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not happen to live 
in a great city. I live in a rural area. I 
live in a little town called Riverhead. We 
grow ducks out on Long Island, and in 
Riverhead right now there are probably 
more ducks than people. We are 80 
miles from the island of Manhattan. 
Long Island is 150 miles long, and it hap- 
pens to have 7 million people on it. It 
has 14 Congressmen. I represent the 
easterly half of the island, end the other 
13 represent the westerly half of the is- 
land. So, I do not think I have to prove 
that mine is a rural area. 

Mr. Chairman, my feeling about the 
city of New York is the same as that of a 
great many other people. It is a nice 
place to visit, but I really do not want to 
live there. However, I would like to be 
able to visit it in convenience once in a 
while. 

Mr. Chairman, you know we built a 
Long Island Expressway with Federal 
funds. But before the rural end can be 
completed, the urban end is so clogged 
with traffic it does not matter whether 
we complete the rural end or not. 
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Mr. Chairman, we are building roads 
and more roads. The westerly end of 
Long Island is becoming a vast mass of 
concrete. However, we cannot build 
enough roads to solve this problem. 
Everyone recognizes the existence of the 
problem. 

Mr. Chairman, those who oppose this 
bill do not say there is not any problem. 
They say “do not do it this way,” or “do 
not do it now,” “let the States do it,” or 
“let the cities do it.” 

I do not happen to think that the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York enjoys 
the traffic strangulation of the highways 
in the State of New York, and if he 
thought there was some easy way of solv- 
ing this problem he would have done 


something about it, and I believe he 


would have liked to have done some- 
thing about it. 

As I said at the beginning, Mr. Chair- 
man, we raise a lot of ducks on eastern 
Long Island. We raise chickens, and we 
raise turkeys. One thing which we do 
not have, however, is ostriches. It would 
take an ostrich to believe that there is 
no crisis in mass transportation on Long 
Island. It would take an ostrich to be- 
lieve that new efforts were not urgently 
needed to solve this crisis. 

More than half a century ago, my 
father worked for the Long Island Rail 
Road, and recently, among his effects, I 
found a timetable more than 50 years 
old which showed that mass transit was 
more efficient on Long Island then than 
it is today. 

I would hate to have my own children 
say, 50 years from now, that mass transit 
was better in 1964 than it is in their time 
because we, in our generation, looked 
the other way and ignored this problem. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to the debate for the better part 
of the afternoon and have been totally 
unimpressed by the arguments for the 
legislation now before us. 

It merely bears out the fact that re- 
gardless of what problem exists at the 
local, State, or even private level, there 
are those who seem to think that the 
only solution rests with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Grabbing for Federal funds 
has consequently become a national 
pastime. 

In my own district, which happens to 
be a suburban area, I have not had a 
Single request from a commuter for sup- 
port of this legislation. Who do the let- 
ters come from? Where is the force of 
support coming from? Well, from all 
of those who will benefit either directly 
or indirectly from the Federal subsidy. 
Hence, they ask that we get Uncle Sam 
into a project wherein the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction or authority. 
It is strictly a local problem. 

All afternoon we have heard pro- 
ponents of this bill talk about how nice 
it is to get folks to work on time. I am 
in favor of that. In fact one went so 
far as to say that this is a bill to deter- 
mine whether or not we intend to pre- 
serve the beauty of the cities of this 
Nation. I can assure you we will have 
beautiful or ugly cities whether this bill 
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passes or not, and whether or not the 
private or local folks meet their respon- 
sibility. 

I can understand why Members from 
the city areas would support this bill. 
Because those of us in the suburbs realize 
that it is both understandable and ad- 
vantageous for them to have a transit 
system and to keep improving the transit 
system which would to some degree stunt 
or stem the economic growth in the sub- 
urban areas. But just as water seeks its 
own level, so do economic factors deter- 
mine the course of economic centraliza- 
tion or decentralization of economic 
facilities, business or industrial. 

We have seen in the past 15 or 20 years 
a tremendous growth in the suburban 
areas. We have also seen the move- 
ment of industry from the large cities 
into the suburban areas and the growth 
of large shopping centers. This is a 
way of life that nothing is going to stem. 
It is a healthy condition and if these 
areas benefit because it is more con- 
venient for workers and shoppers to rely 
less and less upon traveling “downtown” 
for employment, shopping, or entertain- 
ment I see no reason for Government 
subsidies to try and change it. 

In view of the arguments we have 
heard up to this time, I would like to 
read from a letter which was written 
to me by the chairman of the board of 
a suburban Chicago transit line. Ob- 
viously he is not interested in getting 
his fingers into the Federal Treasury for 
subsidies. The author is Paul Dittmar, 
past president of the American Transit 
Association, who opposes this bill. This 
gentleman is undoubtedly better versed 
in the field of transit systems and opera- 
tions than most of the Members of the 
House who have talked for the bill today. 

He says, and I am quoting part of his 
communication to me: 

Almost all transit companies are profitable 
in varying degrees, and are able to finance ad- 
ditions and improvements, Chicago’s CTA 
8% percent revenue bonds are now selling 
above par. 

If financial help is needed for capital im- 
provements, the banks, investment houses, or 
the city or State should supply it. 

Urban transit is a local concern, The 
Fener Government should not become in- 
volved. 


It was mentioned by some of the 
speakers earlier today that Federal in- 
volvement in mass transportation is not 
new. But I find little similarity in his 
comparing this bill and the subsidy of 
the mass transportation system of water- 
ways, airlines, railroads, and so forth, be- 
cause we are speaking on the one hand 
of interstate commerce, where it has been 
constitutionally recognized that the Fed- 
eral Government has jurisdiction and au- 
thority, and on the other hand we are 
dealing in this legislation with intrastate 
commerce. The latter properly has been 
a local problem and I believe should re- 
main so. 

Mr. Dittmar incidentally also points 
out that: 

Most Federal transit aid would go for new 
rail rapid transit, in spite of the fact that 
rail urban transit has been a colossal failure 
for the last four decades. Rails for com- 
muter transit service have been ripped up 
almost everywhere. Passengers have aban- 
doned rail transit. 
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So I say to you today that I fear if 
this legislation is passed we are merely 
getting the Federal Government into an 
area where it does not properly belong, 
and that this might well be another one 
of those steps in the direction of “improv- 
ing” the country to death. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCCULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
earlier today I introduced a joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to ap- 
portion one house of its legislature on 
factors other than population. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 

H.J. Res. 1055 
Joint resolution to amend the Constitution 
of the United States to guarantee the right 
of any State to apportion one house of its 
legislature on factors other than population 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress Assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States. 

“ARTICLE XXV 

“SECTION 1. Nothing in the Constitution 
of the United States shall prohibit a State, 
having a bicameral legislature, from appor- 
tioning the membership of one house of its 
legislature on factors other than popula- 
tion, if the citizens of the State shall have 
the opportunity to vote upon the apportion- 
ment. 

“Src. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress.” 


On June 15, 1964, the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that the 
sovereign States of the Union do not have 
the authority or the right to apportion 
one house of their legislatures on the 
basis of factors other than population 
alone. 

The Court declared that the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment re- 
quires that the States compose both bod- 
ies of their legislatures so that every 
member of each house represents sub- 
stantially the same number of people. 

If legislative districts are not equal in 
population, so the Court contends, voters 
in the more heavily populated districts 
will suffer an unconstitutional debase- 
ment of their votes. 

It has appeared to a rapidly increas- 
ing number of thoughtful citizens that 
the Supreme Court has begun in recent 
years to exceed its proper authority and 
usurp powers which long have been held 
to belong to the States or to other 
branches of the Federal Government. 
Without doubt, these most immediate 
decisions of the Court proceed the far- 
thest along this wayward path and do 
the most harm to the longtime concept 
of States rights. 

Initially, the Supreme Court must be 
questioned for its decisions which im- 
pose a novel interpretation of the equal 
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protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

The 14th amendment was introduced, 
discussed, and passed by the Congress, 
and ratified by the States as a single unit. 
Its sections must be interpreted together 
and not split apart to stand alone in 
meaning. History reveals that from its 
inception, the 14th amendment was nev- 
er intended to prevent a State from 
choosing any legislative structure it be- 
lieves best suited to its needs. During 
the debate on the amendment in the 
House, it was concisely stated that the 
amendment “takes from no State any 
right that ever pertained to it.” Of the 
23 Northern States which ratified the 
amendment before 1870, 5 had constitu- 
tional provisions for apportionment of at 
least one house of the legislature with- 
out regard to population. Ten others, 
while giving emphasis to population, 
called for the consideration of other tra- 
ditional principles of apportionment. 
Furthermore, of the 10 reconstructed 
States of the former Confederacy, which 
were required to ratify the amendment 
before readmission to the Union, the con- 
stitutions of 6 of them contained provi- 
sions which would not have withstood the 
manner of apportionment now presented 
by the Supreme Court. 

The policy of apportioning one body 
of a State legislature on factors other 
than population long preceded the en- 
actment of the 14th amendment. The 
obvious reason why the proponents of 
that amendment had no thought or in- 
tention of changing the established sys- 
tem may be traced to the conditions that 
existed early in our country’s history. 
Long before the establishment of the 
Government of the United States, Co- 
lonial States existed. These States were 
composed of legislatures which had one 
or more bodies made up of members who 
were selected by means other than pop- 
ulation alone. The drafters of the Fed- 
eral Constitution were in agreement that 
the political rights of the States should 
be preserved if the people of the States 
agreed to form a Union. To this end, 
the “Great Compromise” was achieved. 
In order to safeguard the rights of the 
smaller States and to grant them an 
equal voice in the Union, the Senate of 
the United States was to be composed 
of two Members selected by the people of 
each State. The weight and importance 
of the large States was to be insured 
through the House of Representatives. 
But, the rights and safeguards of the 
lesser States were to be protected in the 
Senate by equal representation, without 
regard to population. 

The analogy to the legislatures of the 
States may be closely drawn. Not only 
did all of the original States have legis- 
latures in which at least one body was 
selected on factors other than popula- 
tion, but the drafters of the Constitu- 
tion recognized the value of this plan and 
clearly intended that no action of the 
Federal Government should overturn it. 
Perhaps, it is true, as the Supreme Court 
suggests, that counties or other local 
units of government are not sovereign 
bodies in the same manner that States 
are, and that, therefore, the theory of 
the “compromise” does not apply to 
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them. But, this argument seems spe- 
cious and completely disregards the pri- 
mary reason for establishing a bicameral 
legislative system, 

The “Great Compromise” was not 
worked out because theoreticians deter- 
mined that sovereignty demanded the 
equal representation of States in one 
body of Congress. Instead, it was de- 
vised because practical men of infinite 
wisdom in planning and creating the best 
form of government ever devised by men, 
believed that factors other than popula- 
tion alone should determine the strength 
of the voice of States, regardless of 
wealth or size. 

The same reasoning applies to State 
government and it has been the case 
since before the adoption of our Consti- 
tution. There are now 50 States in the 
Union, each with separate characteris- 
tics. Within each State, a wide range of 
local characteristics exist involving 
unique history, geography, topography, 
climate, distribution of population, po- 
litical heritage, and individual citizen’s 
economic, political, and social interests. 

Counties, or similar units of local gov- 
ernment, are generally the largest au- 
tonomous political units in a State. 
Their functions and responsibilities are 
normally of great significance. Law 
enforcement and judicial functions, 
bridges and highways, systems of edu- 
cation and transportation, administra- 
tion of welfare and recreational pro- 
grams, and agricultural and business 
matters are among the many duties, to 
a greater or lesser extent, that fall upon 
or must be maintained by counties. 

It is correct to say, as the Supreme 
Court does, that legislators represent 
people, not trees or acres. But, the peo- 
ple who reside in States are not mere 
numbers. They are people with dis- 
similar and sometimes conflicting needs, 
with conflicting hopes and aspirations, 
with ever-changing problems that some- 
times fail to yield to computer logic. 
Through the wisdom of the people them- 
selves, as represented by the elected 
leaders of sovereign States, they may 
well decide that there is a need for rep- 
resentation of particular interests in one 
body of a legislature in contrast to the 
representation of general interests in the 
other body. 

Some people may live in areas of high 
employment, others in depressed areas 
with high unemployment. Some may be 
lumbermen, miners, fishermen or farm- 
ers. Some may be of one religion or na- 
tional origin peculiar in need or consid- 
eration from those of another religion 
or national origin. Some may live in 
rural areas or small towns while others 
live in metropolitan areas or suburban 
expanses. Some may direct their needs 
toward secondary roads or superhigh- 
ways while others are more concerned 
about rapid transit systems. Some may 
require priority consideration of irriga- 
tion projects while others demand con- 
sideration of water systems. 

Between each group, conflicting inter- 
ests of varying degree develop, with each 
conflict producing a majority and a mi- 
nority. Certainly, the majority must 
have effective rule, but the minority, too, 
is entitled to effective representation lest 
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important segments or our people be 
completely subject to the tyranny of a 
temporary majority. The enactment of 
the civil rights laws has clearly demon- 
strated the truth of this proposition. 
Abandonment of this concept will most 
certainly convert our system of govern- 
ment, the oldest constitutional govern- 
ment in the world, to something alien 
thereto and potentially dangerous to in- 
dividual liberty. 

To authorize both houses of a legis- 
lature to be apportioned on the basis of 
local need or selected interest would, of 
course, be unfair and inimical to the 
general public interest. But, by the 
same token, the requirement that both 
houses be apportioned strictly on popu- 


` lation alone would amount to a deser- 


tion of the rights of the minority and 
to a cavalier abandonment of the unique 
needs of the individual citizen. If the 
latter concept is to stand, how soon will 
come the frontal assault on article I, 
section 3 of the Federal Constitution? 

For these reasons, I have introduced a 
resolution to amend the Constitution of 
the United States so that States having 
a bicameral legislature, may apportion 
one house on the basis of factors other 
than population. In so providing, how- 
ever, the citizens of the State shall have 
the opportunity to vote upon such ap- 
portionment. 

The Supreme Court calls for appor- 
tionment on the theory of “one man, one 
vote.” A slogan, of course, cannot be a 
proper substitute for logic and in all 
likelihood it will not, for long, guard in- 
dividual rights. As discussed above, ap- 
portionment according to population 
must be tempered by other considera- 
tions of equal importance. But, in so 
doing, it is necessary to permit all quali- 
fied people of a State to vote upon plans 
of apportionment, so that the rights of 
the majority cannot be seriously or un- 
fairly impaired. 

The Supreme Court probably was cor- 
rect in striking down the apportionment 
in one house of the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture in the case of Baker against Carr. 
There, reapportionment had not taken 
place in more than 60 years, in viola- 
tion of State constitutional provisions. 
And the people of that State had little 
or no means to initiate or vote upon a 
plan of reapportionment. On the other 
hand, a great many of the States, by 
constitutional authority, provide the 
means whereby every qualified citizen 
may vote on the apportionment provi- 
sions of their constitutions. The Su- 
preme Court could have issued a narrow 
decision in the Baker case, specifically 
related to the unique facts and circum- 
stances therein, without doing harm to 
the whole concept of State sovereignty. 
Yet, with regrettable frequency, in recent 
years the Court seems to be assuming 
the role of elected officials and taking up 
the mace of the lawmakers. By such un- 
warranted action the Supreme Court in- 
vites increasing public distrust and re- 
buke. Abraham Lincoln once said: 

The candid citizen must confess that if 
the policy of the Government upon vital 
questions affecting the whole people is to 
be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, the instant they are made in 
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ordinary litigation between parties in per- 
sonal actions the people will have ceased 
to be their own rulers, having to that extent 
practically resigned their Government into 
the hands of that eminent tribunal. 


I earnestly request every Member of 
Congress to study the decisions of the 
Supreme Court on this momentous issue, 
and I cordially invite those, who are in- 
clined to do so, to join with me in pre- 
senting the proposals to the appropriate 
committee of the House, and to the 
House itself. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill which I have joined 
in sponsoring to provide additional Fed- 
eral assistance for the development of 
comprehensive and coordinated systems 
of urban mass transportation. 

American cities have had an extraordi- 
nary transportation burden thrust upon 
them in recent years. During the last 
five decades the percentage of our rapidly 
growing population living in urban areas 
has increased from 46 percent to more 
than 70 percent. And this growth and 
concentration is continuing with gather- 
ing speed. 

Furthermore, while automobile pro- 
duction has kept pace with this urban 
explosion, municipal transportation sys- 
tems have lagged far behind. Thus the 
all-too-familiar scene in cities across our 
country today is the bumper to bumper, 
crablike inching of traffic and the des- 
perate search for parking. 

Highways have, and will continue, of 
course, to play a major role in facilitat- 
ing transportation. But it has become 
increasingly clear that there is one mam- 
moth problem which they alone cannot 
hope to meet, except at prohibitive cost. 
This is the problem of morning and eve- 
ning rush hour travel from home to work. 
It is the problem of the 20-hour-a-week 
rush hour need that has forced the allo- 
cation of $20 billion of the $41 billion in- 
terstate program for urban highway 
construction. 

Mr. Chairman, in their excellent report 
2 years ago to the President, follow- 
ing a comprehensive study of urban 
transportation, Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges and Dr. Robert Weaver 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency stated that: 

The major objectives of urban transpor- 
tation policy are the achievement of sound 
land-use patterns, the assurance of trans- 
portation facilities for all segments of the 
population, the improvement in overall traf- 
fic flow, and the meeting of total urban 
transportation needs at minimum cost. 
Only a balanced transportation system can 
attain these goals, and in many urban areas 
this means an extensive mass transportation 
network fully integrated with the highway 
and street system. 


Based on the experience of the loan 
and demonstration programs initiated 
2 years ago, Dr. Weaver has reported 
further that major capital expenditures 
for mass transportation cannot be sup- 
ported entirely from the fare box; that 
a public contribution will be necessary 
if most large, and many smaller urban 
areas as well, are to provide the kind 
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of mass transportation required for their 
healthy growth. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is of great im- 
portance to the Seventh California Dis- 
trict which I represent, and to the entire 
metropolitan area surrounding San 
Francisco Bay. And this importance 
highlights the vast benefits this legis- 
lation holds for countless American 
cities. 

For more than a decade now, citizens 
from the cities surrounding San Fran- 
cisco Bay have been conducting the kind 
of intensive and comprehensive local 
planning which this bill seeks to inspire. 
They have conducted extensive studies 
designed to produce what can be the 
most modern and efficient rapid transit 
system in the world. They have, using 
local taxes, created and supported an 
effective public regional agency which 
can build and operate this system. Two 
years ago they voted $792 million in 
general obligation bonds to finance con- 
struction of a 75-mile rapid transit sys- 
tem. And just this last week the test 
track was dedicated by President John- 
son. 

Where there is such local effort, Fed- 
eral financial participation becomes an 
investment in the future of a local area— 
not a grant. It is an investment which 
helps a local area help itself prepare for 
the future. It is an investment, in brief, 
which I believe will pay rich dividends 
to the productive development of a vi- 
brant and growing metropolitan area. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the San Francisco- 
Oakland-Berkeley Bay area should not 
be penalized for its initiative in the ap- 
portionment of Federal funds. The fact 
that it has already passed a general ob- 
ligation bond issue should not under any 
interpretation preclude it from benefits 
made available under this legislation to 
other metropolitan areas. 

Rather, this type of initiative should be 
encouraged. For to deprive the San 
Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Dis- 
trict of benefits available to other cities 
and urban areas would be an endorse- 
ment by Congress of the proposition that 
metropolitan areas should do nothing to 
help themselves obtain improved transit 
facilities; that they should sit back and 
125 the Federal Government do the whole 

ob. 

This bill, if enacted into law, could 
shorten the construction period of the 
San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit 
System by 3% years; from 8% to 5 years. 
It could result in savings on interest and 
inflation costs totaling as much as $175 
million. It would speed considerably 
the time when meaningful extensions 
could be made to this system, and I am 
confident that similar savings and ad- 
vantages could be achieved, under this 
legislation, by many other urban areas 
throughout our country. 

Mr. Chairman, this mass transporation 
legislation offers us an opportunity for 
effective attack on one of the serious and 
persistently troublesome problems con- 
fronting our Nation’s urban areas. It 
utilizes an approach which takes full ad- 
vantage of local initiative and local re- 
sponsibility. I urge that it be approved 
and implemented without further delay. 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of the 
regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 14723 of the June 23, 1964, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is Executive Com- 
munication No. 2199, announcing that 
the Export-Import Bank, a financial in- . 
stitution owned entirely by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, has issued its credit guarantee 
for a $760,000 sale of cotton to the Com- 
munist Government of Hungary. 

This is in compliance with a provision 
in title III of the Foreign Aid Appro- 
priation Act of 1964 and pursuant to a 
determination made by President John- 
son on February 4, 1964, that such credit 
guarantees to the Hungarian govern- 
ment, the Soviet Union and certain other 
Communist goverments are in the na- 
tional interest. 

This provision became a part of title 
TI only after a long legislative battle that 
ended on Christmas Eve. It gave Con- 
gress and the public assurance of prompt 
announcement if and when the resources 
of the U.S. taxpayers are used to help 
finance the Communists. As the result 
of President Johnson’s determination of 
February 4, the taxpayers are now help- 
ing to finance the Hungarian Commu- 
nist Government. 

If it had not been for this provision 
of title ITI, this aid to the Communists 
might never have come to light—cer- 
tainly not as promptly as was the case 
today. 

The announcement is especially 
timely, as the 1965 Foreign Aid Appro- 
priation Act is nearly ready for House 
consideration. Let us hope that the 
House will insist once more on this wise 
provision. 

It is a sad day when the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record publishes official notice that the 
U.S. taxpayers are backing credit guar- 
antees for the same Communist regime 
that crushed the Hungarian freedom up- 
rising in October, 1956. It would be a 
day even sadder if this information had 
been kept from the eyes of the taxpayers. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legislation. 
The bill H.R. 3881 reported over a year 
ago, on April 9, 1963, by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, is a 
measure which will provide Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to States and locali- 
ties in improving and extending urban 
mass transportation systems. It re- 
quires at the local level planning and 
coordination of areawide transportation 
as a prerequisite for Federal aid and 
provides for a research, development, 
and demonstration program. Areawide 
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planning and research are certainly es- 
sential to long-term solution of our ur- 
ban transportation problems, and this 
bill will provide a needed stimulus to 
such planning. 

In recent years Federal aid has been 
focused to a major extent on one mode 
of transportation, the automobile. Al- 
though our $41 billion interstate high- 
way program is essential and has pro- 
duced great benefits, it has also aggra- 
vated problems for cities from New York 
to Los Angeles. It is a well-known fact 
that as highways are built to solve one 
congestion problem, another often de- 
velops. People are encouraged to use 
their cars to drive into the cities by the 
existence of better and faster roads. 
This creates parking and traffic prob- 
lems in the center of the cities. In this 
respect, the problems of the city with 
which I am most familiar, New York, 
are acute. A former director of the New 
York Office of Transportation has com- 
mented that a horse-drawn truck travel- 
ing around New York City in 1910 aver- 
aged 11 miles per hour while today a 
motor vehicle in the heart of the city 
cannot average 6 miles per hour. This 
seems to indicate that in congested areas 
the automobile has limits as a fast and 
efficient means of transportation. There 
is simply a limit to the number of auto- 
mobiles that can be poured into a given 
area without destroying the usefulness 
of the automobile. There is also a limit 
to the amount of space in a given area 
which can be devoted to roads and park- 
ing garages without curtailing the area’s 
assets as an economic and cultural cen- 
ter. Since the automobile takes up 
three times as much space as the office 
space necessary for one person, the more 
automobiles the less room for people— 
and great cities are made up of great ag- 
gregations of people, not automobiles. 

Recognizing this, the New York City 
Planning Commission vetoed, in 1961, a 
$57 million program to provide 10,000 
additional parking places in midtown 
Manhattan. The commission explained: 

New parking garages in the midtown core 
would attract many commuters, business 
travelers, and shoppers who presently use 
mass transit or less convenient parking fa- 
cilities. This means, in effect, not more 
business travelers, not more shoppers, but 
more automobiles. 


A recent study of the transportation 
problem of Long Island stated that: 

If present trends toward increased auto 
use continue, the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation has estimated that by 1985 there will 
have to be at least a doubling “of limited- 
access highways now in use or under con- 
struction.” Moreover, if the projection that 
there will be a million additional automobiles 
registered on Long Island by 1985 is correct, 
some 11 square miles of parking space will 
be needed to park all of these cars at one 
time, and since parking space must be avail- 
able at both ends of an automobile trip, the 
actual parking requirements will be greater. 
(“Journey to Work Report,” New York State 
Office of Transportation, 1963.) 


In the past few years, there has been a 
disturbing trend toward abandonment of 
mass transportation facilities. In the 
State of New York, 35 transit companies 
have been sold or abandoned since Jan- 
uary 1954. Many small communities 
throughout the Nation are completely 
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without transit service of any kind. The 
American Transit Association has esti- 
mated that 105 localities have lost all 
transit service since 1954 and 79 percent 
were of communities of less than 50,000 
population. The loss of public transpor- 
tation certainly works a hardship on 
those citizens who do not drive and 
forces expensive readjustments such as 
the necessity for additional cars and 
roads. It has been estimated, for ex- 
ample, that if Chicago were to abandon 
mass transportation, an additional 600,- 
000 automobiles would be needed, plus 
160 additional expressway lanes and ex- 
tensive parking facilities. 

The permanent collapse of commuter 
rail service in Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Cleveland would 
require $31 billion of new highways to 
handle the increased auto trafic. 

This bill is a start in reversing the 
trend toward abandonment of mass 
transportation systems. It has a provi- 
sion for emergency loans and grants that 
may be utilized by communities which 
face loss or curtailment of service or for 
some other reason need prompt aid. 
This provision should be a definite help 
in localities faced with a critical situa- 
tion. 

To help meet the long-range needs of 
our urban population, the bill requires 
areawide planning. Problems of mass 
transit faced by many of our metropoli- 
tan areas cannot be solved by one juris- 
diction alone. The U.S. Conference of 
Mayors has stated that: 

The need for joint and cooperative local, 
State, and Federal Government action has 
now been recognized as essential for the de- 
velopment of an adequate mass transit sys- 
tem in our metropolitan areas. 


In the New York metropolitan area 
there are something like 1,400 govern- 
mental units. One body created to help 
solve this fragmentation of authority is 
the Tristate Transportation Committee. 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
work together through this committee to 
develop regional transportation plans. 
Legislation to make the work of the com- 
mittee more effective by making it an 
interstate compact agency now awaits 
only action by New Jersey. 

Under the terms of the bill, there is a 
provision for limiting any State to 12% 
percent of the total Federal grant. For 
New York City projects, however, the 
three States could pool their eligibility 
and obtain up to 3742 percent of the 
total grant funds. Projects most likely 
to be considered under this arrange- 
ment would involve commuter railroads. 
The need for improvement of this type 
of transit is well recognized. The steam 
commuter trains from Norwalk, Conn., 
in 1893 took 61 minutes to get to New 
York. In 1963 the timetable shows it 
takes at least 60 minutes with an electric 
locomotive. 

Railroads complain that they cannot 
make money on their commuter service. 
In the Tristate metropolitan region the 
commuter railroads are piling up deficits 
every year. Yet if the railroads could 
increase and improve their commuter 
services to the city, congestion on high- 
ways and perhaps on subways would be 
decreased. Railroads remain an impor- 
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tant part of the overall transportation 
network. 

The Tri-State Transportation Com- 
mittee under the present demonstration 
grant authority included in the urban 
renewal program has obtained grants for 
several demonstration projects. One 
project consists of testing equipment at 
two stations of the Long Island Rail Road 
with the object of speeding up passenger 
flow. The equipment is designed for au- 
tomatic fare collection and ticket valida- 
tion. Another project is an experi- 
mental bus-train relay for commuters 
which tripled passenger volume in its 
first 6 months of service. 

H.R. 3881 would enlarge the scope of 
the demonstration program. A research, 
development and demonstration pro- 
gram would be authorized for all phases 
of urban mass transportation. The un- 
obligated balance of the present $25 mil- 
lion authorization plus up to $30 million 
of the total $500 million grant authority 
would be available to finance projects. 
This would spur needed research by Tri- 
State and similar agencies. It is only by 
such research that we can explore new 
approaches to solving our urban trans- 
portation problems. 

Some 70 percent of the population of 
the United States today live in urban 
areas. Both our population and the per- 
centage living in urban areas is expected 
to increase in the years ahead, creating 
additional pressures on our transporta- 
tion facilities. The New York metropoli- 
tan region study projected 24 million peo- 
ple and 9½ million jobs in the New Jer- 
sey, New York, Connecticut metropoli- 
tan region in 1985, Even now New York 
City has more people than there are 
farmers in the entire country. 

The cost of the program proposed in 
this bill is modest. Total funds author- 
ized would be $500 million over 3 years. 
Maximum funds available to the State 
of New York would be $62.5 million. 
Compare this to the cost of the proposed 
expressway across lower Manhattan 
which has been estimated at costing up 
to $100 million a mile. It has also been 
estimated that the Federal Government 
will spend over $16 million for highways 
in urban areas before the Interstate Sys- 
tem is completed in about 10 years. 

Under the interstate and defense high- 
way program, the Federal Government 
contributes up to nine-tenths of the 
money; under the terms of this bill local 
funds will be required for one-third of 
the net project cost. 

Mr. Chairman, surely we can afford to 
spend $500 million to encourage the de- 
velopment of integrated, efficient urban 
transportation systems. This bill will 
not solve our mass transportation prob- 
lems, but it should be an important im- 
petus to coping with these problems in a 
farsighted, rational way. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, local 
problems require local solutions. Gov- 
ernment closest to the people is best. 
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Adopting Federal programs like this 
mass transit subsidy substitutes rather 
than supplements local and satisfactory 
solutions to the problems. 

The cost of mass transit is too great 
for Federal financing. The peculiar 
problems of localities, that is, the cities 
and urban areas, are too diverse and spe- 
cific to permit blanket solutions by su- 
perior Federal programs. Local prob- 
lems need local administration, local 
jurisdiction, local planning and control. 
Federal aid requires Federal guidelines, 
planning and control which nullify and 
contradict local needs and local control. 

In answer to how best to provide local 
transportation, to finance the cost, to set 
the fares, to plan and administer, in each 
case the answer is local, not Federal, that 
provides the best solution. 

I join with those members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee who joined 
in the minority report. I commend them 
and share their views. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the remainder of my time, and ask 
that the bill be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will read the substitute 
committee amendment printed in the re- 
ported bill as an original bill for the pur- 
pose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1963”. 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Moss, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 3881) to authorize the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to pro- 
vide additional assistance for the devel- 
opment of comprehensive and coordi- 
nated mass transportation systems in 
metropolitan and other urban areas, and 
for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
The Speaker, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SPEAKER: This letter is to tender 
my resignation from membership on the 
House Committee on Rules. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM H. Avery, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
790), as follows: 

Resolved, That Dave Martin, of Nebraska, 
be, and he is hereby, elected a member of the 
standing committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Rules. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITION TO LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT., Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House that on 
tomorrow the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon] will call up the continu- 
ing resolution on appropriations. 


WHAT ABOUT THIS FILIBUSTER? 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp today an editorial 
appearing in the Manchester Union 
Leader of June 19, 1964, entitled “What 
About This Filibuster?” 

Every Member of the House should 
read this editorial, and I commend it 
to the attention of all of our citizens. 
This is another answer to the state- 
ments being made that the “tide is turn- 
ing” against any amendment to permit 
prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools. More mail is coming in now 
in support of an amendment; more 
groups, clergymen, and organizations 
are joining in support every day. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House, opposed even 
one delay on the civil rights bill in the 
House and the filibuster in the other 
body. But it is perfectly all right for 
him to filibuster any action to bring be- 
fore the House a constitutional amend- 
ment that would permit the return 
of prayer and Bible reading in the pub- 
lic schools. Why? Because he is un- 
alterably opposed to any amendment. 

One Congressman, testifying before 
the Judiciary Committee, suggested a 
resolution to permit believers’ children 
to remain silent for a stated period—si- 
lent prayer. The chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], re- 
marked that it is a “good idea, and will 
get Congressmen off the hook.” 

It would appear that it is not a ques- 
tion of the right of the American people 
to have their children participate, vol- 
untarily, in prayer or Bible reading in 
public schools, but a matter of political 
expediency to do something innocuous 
that would “get Congressmen off the 
hook.” 
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I doubt seriously that any Member of 
the House, on this issue, wants to be 
taken off any hook. I hope that Mem- 
bers will sign discharge petition 3, and 
bring this matter to the floor as quickly 
as possible, and bring an end to the 
2-year filibuster conducted by the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. 

WHAT ABOUT THIS FILIBUSTER? 


Representative Frank J. Becker, nation- 
ally recognized head of the campaign for a 
constitutional amendment to allow Bible 
reading and prayer recitation in the public 
schools, has warned the House and the Na- 
tion at large that time is running out and so 
far “we have no result” from the House 
Judiciary Committee’s long hearings. The 
New York Republican is again appealing for 
signatures on his discharge petition to bring 
the issue directly to a House vote. Only 52 
more signatures are needed, and to our 
knowledge neither of New Hampshire’s Con- 
gressmen have signed the discharge petition 
to date. 

There is a dangerous tendency by many 
Americans to think of the Supreme Court’s 
prayer ban rulings as a single issue, rather 
than as part of a pattern. Charles E. Rice, 
associate professor of law at Fordham Uni- 
versity, has shown that an honest analysis of 
the decisions of the past 15 years leads to 
the inevitable conclusion that the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly misinterpreted the 
first amendment and that one of the most 
disturbing elements in this trend has been 
the utilization by the Supreme Court of 
obiter dicta from previous cases as if they 
were fully established principles, when in 
reality they were peripheral, if not irrelevant 
to the cases. 

In his book, “The Supreme Court and Pub- 
lic Prayer” (Fordham University Press, New 
York, 1964), Professor Rice expresses the 
belief that decisions in the Murray and 
Schempp cases, if they follow the pattern of 
the past 15 years, will open the door for 
future decisions that would remove from our 
national life every meaningful recognition 
of God, and make agnosticism the national 
religion. 

We urge our readers to consider the fol- 
lowing revealing section of the prayer ban 
decisions of June 17, 1963: “The test (of con- 
stitutionality) may be stated as follows: 
what is the purpose and the primary effect 
of the enactment? If either is the advance- 
ment or inhibition of religion then the en- 
actment exceeds the scope of legislative 
power as circumscribed by the Constitution. 
That is to say that to withstand the stric- 
tures of the establishment clause there must 
be a secular legislative purpose and a pri- 
mary effect that neither advances nor in- 
hibits religion.” Earlier the Court had 
declared that neither a State government nor 
the Federal Government “can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another.” 

While the concurring opinion of Justice 
Douglas in the Murray-Schempp cases is 
more all-embracing than the official decision 
written by Justice Clark, Professor Rice 
points out that Douglas “is merely articulat- 
ing the logical consequences of the wayward 
theories endorsed by the majority of Jus- 
tices.” Justice Douglas, in a footnote, listed 
the types of financing he believes to be un- 
constitutional. “To mention but a few at 
the Federal level,” Douglas enumerated: 
Chaplaincies in both Houses of Congress and 
the armed services, compulsory chapel at the 
service academies (now being challenged), 
religious services in Federal hospitals and 
prisons, the President’s religious proclama- 
tions, use of the Bible for oaths, the avail- 
ability of WPA and NYA funds to parochial 
schools during the depression, veterans who 
attended denominational schools under the 
GI bill of 1944, use of Federal money during 
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World War II to train nurses in denomina- 
tional schools, the National School Lunch 
Act as it applies to nonpublic schools, Hos- 
pital and Survey and Construction Act of 
1946 as it applied to nonpublic hospitals, the 
slogan “In God We Trust” used by the Treas- 
ury Department (now being challenged), the 
word “God” in the pledge of allegiance (now 
being challenged), Bible reading in the 
schools of the District of Columbia and re- 
ligious instruction in the District’s National 
Training School for Boys, the exemption 
from the Federal income tax of religious or- 
ganizations (now being challenged by Mrs. 
Murray), postal privileges of religious orga- 
nizations, Federal income tax deductions for 
contributions to religious groups, the de- 
ductibility of gifts and bequests to religious 
institutions under the Federal gift and 
estate tax laws. 

Of course, as Justice Douglas points out, 
this is but a partial list of instances of re- 
ligious financing which he would discon- 
tinue and declare unconstitutional. But 
the American people are being urged not to 
worry their sleepy little heads about it— 
and those who do worry are caustically dis- 
missed as extremists. 


{From the Brooklyn Tablet, June 18, 1964] 
SUPREME Court’s Lone STEP BACKWARD 


In a dissenting opinion by Supreme Court 
Justice Potter Stewart, Monday, a note was 
struck which is very timely. Objecting to 
the ruling of the Court outlawing the States’ 
methods of apportioning their legislatures, 
Judge Stewart said: 

“With all respect, I am convinced that 
these decisions mark a long step backward 
into that unhappy era when a majority of 
this Court were thought by many to have 
convinced themselves and each other that 
the demands of the Constitution were meas- 
ured not by what it says but by their own 
notions of wise political theory.” 

What Justice Stewart states is that the 
Court is rewriting the Constitution. He 
might have added that the Court also seems 
to be supplanting both Houses of Congress, 
and seeks to regulate State matters which 
are not included in the Constitution. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION—A VIO- 
LATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, aggressive 
atheism is one of the most formidable 
challenges facing the free world today. 
I regret to state that by all appearances 
the position of our State Department 
and the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations has been one of official disinter- 
est or awkward apathy. 

I believe that as the leader of the free 
world and a Nation dedicated to religious 
freedom from the first day of its exist- 
ence, the United States must speak out 
clearly and firmly against religious per- 
secution everywhere in the world. 

In neglecting to do so our inaction 
gives rise to a presumption that we are 
not concerned with a moral issue which 
cries out for justice. Our muteness does 
a disservice to our position as the pro- 
tector of individual freedom against per- 
secution. 

We were not silent in the days of 
Adolf Hitler, nor in 1917 or 1898 when 
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tyranny sought to extend itself. Why 
are we silent today when the new tyranny 
of aggressive atheism attempts to envelop 
masses of civilized people all over the 
world? Aside from the moral question 
involved I feel we are failing to use what 
is probably our most effective and ap- 
propriate weapon against communistic 
propaganda. 

Daily we hear assurance from Com- 
munists, both Chinese and Russian, that 
they are most anxious to aid the emerg- 
ing and developing nations, whether in 
Asia, Africa, or Latin or South America. 
Each of these emerging and developing 
peoples possess deeply rooted religious or 
at least tribal ritualistic characteristics. 
Of themselves they certainly would not 
seek to abandon their religious back- 
grounds nor do we as a Nation attempt 
to exact religious concessions as a con- 
sideration for assistance. Yet, it may 
be clearly established that wherever 
communism has made progress ‘it has 
always done so at the expense of re- 
ligious freedom and with the indoctrina- 
tion of atheism. It is as simple as this: 

Where religion exists, freedom has 
flourished; where atheism has spread, 
freedom has died and tyranny has pre- 
vailed. 

It is clearly to our advantage to point 
up this most important difference be- 
tween the American way of freedom and 
Communist domination. Unless we do 
so, an emergent people can probably see 
little difference between the contending 
forces excepting in the amount of aid 
being offered. 

I believe the issue of religious intoler- 
ance and persecution should be advanced 
in the world, using every medium and 
instrument for truth at our disposal. 

In his encyclical “Pacem in Terris” of 
April 11, 1963, Pope John XXIII restated 
the concern of the Roman Catholic 
Church for the fundamental rights and 
duties of man. With regard to freedom 
of religion the encyclical observed: 

Every human being has the right to honor 
God according to the dictates of an upright 
conscience, and therefore the right to wor- 
ship God privately and publicly, For, as 
Lactantius so clearly taught: We were cre- 
ated for the purpose of showing to the God 
who bore us the submission we owe Him. 
We are obliged and bound by this duty to 
God, From this, religion itself receives its 
name. And on this point our predecessor of 
immortal memory, Leo XIII, declared: “This 
genuine, this honorable freedom of the sons 
of God, which most nobly protects the dig- 
nity of the human person, is greater than 
any violence or injustice. It has always been 
sought by the church, and always most dear 
to her. This was the freedom which the 
apologists claimed with intrepid constancy, 
which the apologists defended with their 
writings, and which the martyrs in such 
numbers consecrated with their blood.” 


And yet, this freedom still has not been 
secured for all mankind. In some coun- 
tries of the world, Jews, Christians— 
Roman Catholics and other denomina- 
tions—are still being persecuted for their 
beliefs. This is true in the Communist 
countries—and I will later give you some 
examples of the persecution of Chris- 
tians in Poland and the Jews and Chris- 
tians in the Soviet Union. But it is not 
limited to the Communist countries 
alone. South Vietnam and the Sudan 
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are among the worst violators of free- 
dom of religion. 

Thus, the 20th century, too, has its re- 
ligious martyrs. But the right against 
religious persecution should be easier in 
our time than in the time of the early 
Christians. They were a minority fight- 
ing an uphill battle against often hos- 
tile authorities. There are centuries of 
history between them and us, and during 
these centuries man has gradually 
achieved a near consensus, not only on 
the necessity for respecting fundamental 
human rights, but also on the need for 
securing these rights through the instru- 
ments of government. The movement 
which began with 18th-century liber- 
alism—the French declaration of the 
rights and duties of man, our own Bill 
of Rights—has, by the mid-20th cen- 
tury, broadened into international ac- 
tion to secure human rights. While the 
majority of the governments of the world 
have undertaken to secure and protect 
the fundamental freedoms of their citi- 
zens—and a number of countries have, 
like ours, incorporated a bill of rights 
in their constitutions—not all the gov- 
ernments in the world have yet accepted 
their responsibility. In South Africa, 
the violation is apartheid, or racial dis- 
crimination. In other countries the 
violation is religious persecution. 

Today, however, there is a means of 
recourse beyond individual governments. 
There is recourse to the United Nations. 
When the founders of the United Na- 
tions created the world organization at 
San Francisco in 1945, they drafted a 
charter which incorporated the aspira- 
tions and objectives of the world com- 
munity. One of these objectives was to 
achieve international cooperation “in 
promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms for all, without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion.” 

In the early years, United Nations ac- 
tion in the human rights field was of a 
general nature, perhaps out of the neces- 
sity of laying the foundations for more 
specific action later. The Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights adopted by 
the General Assembly on December 10, 
1948, contained 30 human rights ar- 
ticles, one of which expressed the con- 
sensus of the world community on free- 
dom of religion—article 18: 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in com- 
munity with others and in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, 
practice, worship, and observance. 


The universal declaration became the 
basis for further United Nations action 
in the human rights field. 

Since 1948, the United Nations has 
adopted numerous declarations and con- 
ventions relating to specific human 
rights. Most interesting for our pur- 
poses has been recent United Nations ac- 
tion on racial discrimination, for United 
Nations action in this field could and 
should constitute a precedent for inter- 
national action against religious persecu- 
tion. The 18th general assembly, meet- 
ing in 1963, adopted a declaration on the 
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elimination of all forms of racial dis- 
crimination. This declaration declared 
that racial discrimination was an offense 
to human dignity which “shall be con- 
demned as a denial of the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations, as 
a violation of the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms proclaimed in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
as an obstacle to friendly and peaceful 
relations among nations and as a fact 
capable of disturbing peace and security 
among peoples.” 

Already the United Nations Security 
Council has taken the first steps toward 
implementing the declaration against 
racial discrimination. Just last week 
the Council adopted a resolution creating 
a.committee to study the legal and prac- 
tical possibilities of applying economic 
sanctions against South Africa to force 
that country to modify its racial policies. 
The resolution condemned South Africa’s 
apartheid policies as “contrary to the 
principles and purposes of the Charter 
of the United Nations and inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights as well as 
South Africa’s obligations under the 
charter.” 

There is no reason why the United Na- 
tions cannot adopt the same position to- 
ward countries practicing religious per- 
secution. In fact, in early 1964, a draft 
declaration on the elimination of all 
forms of religious intolerance was adopt- 
ed by the Subcommission on the Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities of the Human Rights Com- 
mission. This draft is similar to the 
declaration on racial discrimination 
adopted by last year’s General Assembly. 
The draft must now go to the Human 
Rights Commission, then to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and there- 
after to the General Assembly for final 
enactment—a process which is expected 
to take about 2 years—but the break- 
through in the Subcommission is con- 
sidered a significant advance in United 
Nations human rights deliberations. 
The declaration was adopted in the Sub- 
commission by a vote of 12 to 0, with 2 
abstentions. Significantly, the two ab- 
stentions were cast by the Russian and 
Polish representatives, culminating in- 
tense efforts on their part to block ac- 
tion on the declaration. The Russian 
and Polish representatives obviously 
do not want U.N. action in the field of 
religious discrimination since their gov- 
ernments are among the worst violators 
of religious freedom. 

Encouraging though this U.N. break- 
through on religious freedom may be, the 
world simply cannot wait another 2 years 
for international action against religious 
persecution. The time for the world 
community to act is now. The basis for 
international involvement has already 
been laid in the United Nations Charter 
and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The precedent exists in the 
United Nations approach toward racial 
discrimination in South Africa. 

Every month we delay—every week, 
every day, every hour—the persecution of 
Christians and Jews in certain parts of 
the world continues and is intensified. In 
order to impress upon you the seriousness 
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of the problem I shall give you numerous 
recent examples of the persecution of re- 
ligious persons and societies in certain 
countries of the world. 

Let us consider first the Soviet Union. 
The basis of religious persecution in the 
Soviet Union rests deep in Soviet ideol- 
ogy, for Soviet ideology denies the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being. Thus, from 
the beginning the Soviet state has been 
embarked on a campaign to eradicate 
religion from Russian life. Recently, the 
campaign has been intensified. 

The Soviet assault on religion is a dual 
one: on the one hand, through propa- 
ganda and social pressure; and on the 
other, through administrative-organiza- 
tional tactics. Massive use is made of 
antireligious propaganda, since the state 
controls all communication outlets. 
Magazines carry articles attacking reli- 
gious observances and ridiculing be- 
lievers. Antireligious propaganda is 
broadcast over radio and television. 
Christianity and Jewry are denounced in 
public lectures, and children are taught 
atheism in the schools. Frequently reli- 
gious groups are accused of anti-Govern- 
ment activities. 

In March 1964, the Communist Party’s 
Central Committee adopted a program 
for intensifying the atheistic indoctrina- 
tion of the population. Under this pro- 
gram, atheism will be offered as a field 
of study in universities and colleges. In- 
doctrination programs are to be estab- 
lished for party and government officials, 
teachers, kindergarten staffs, physicians, 
journalists, and others in the communi- 
cations fields. But the focus of the new 
program will be on individual persua- 
sion: Atheist action groups are to be set 
up in all cities and towns that have re- 
ligious communities. Members of the 
action groups are to try to win the trust 
of believers and convert them from 
religion. 

This is the less tangible but more in- 
sidious aspect of religious persecution in 
the Soviet Union. To hear one’s beliefs 
constantly ridiculed, to stand by while 
one’s children are daily being taught 
atheism in the classroom, to be aware 
of atheist action groups in one’s midst 
continually trying to break down the 
faith of believers—this certainly is re- 
ligious persecution. 

But this is only part of the story in 
the Soviet Union. The other part—the 
administrative-organizational tactics of 
the government—includes: closing of 
churches, synagogues, monasteries, and 
seminaries; preventing believers from 
access to higher education and the more 
desirable government positions; and di- 
rect persecution through arrest and 
imprisonment. 

The closing of churches has been ac- 
complished by such technically legal but 
devious methods as forbidding priests 
from serving several parishes at once, 
and imposing impossible tax burdens. If 
a parish is without a priest, the church 
is automatically closed. Again, if a 
church cannot pay its tax burden—and 
churches are taxed over 80 percent of 
their revenue—it is closed. It has been 
estimated that some 7,500 churches, 
about 50 percent of all existing churches, 
have been closed in the last 2 years. 
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By 1962 the number of monasteries in 
the Soviet Union had been reduced by 
about half. 

It is impossible to document fully the 
educational and professional discrimi- 
nation against believers, but such dis- 
crimination doubtless exists on a wide 
scale. Prof. Vladimir S. Tolstoy of the 
U.S. Naval Academy has commented: 

Holders of good jobs know that avowal of 
religious belief by attending services may 
mean the end of their career. Such attend- 
ance may bar the high school graduate from 
entrance to the university or seriously limit 
his choice of career and achievement of 
status at the university level. 


An especially powerful weapon of per- 
secution is the Government’s power of 
arrest, court trial, and punishment. 
One of the tactics of the Government is 
to try to discredit clergymen by sum- 
moning and imprisoning them for 
drunkenness or other criminal acts and 
by widely publicizing the trial. 

The following are a few examples of 
arrests and imprisonments: First, a 
Father Scherbatov was sentenced to 3 
years’ imprisonment for the alleged 
death of a child during a christening 
ceremony; second, in 1962 four leading 
Pentecostalists were imprisoned, 2 for 5 
years to be followed by 5 years of exile 
and two others to lesser terms on charges 
of breaking up families and seeking to 
entice young people to join their reli- 
gious groups; third, also in 1962 five 
evangelists were found guilty of parasi- 
tic idleness” and banished, probably to 
Siberia; fourth, a Moscow truckdriver 
was sentenced to 3 years in prison on 
charges of forcing his two small children 
“to pray,” to wear crosses, and barring 
them from the pioneers. 

The situation is not much better in 
Poland. On the surface freedom of wor- 
ship exists, but the Polish people are 
finding it more and more difficult to ex- 
ercise their religious convictions. As in 
the Soviet Union, the Polish Govern- 
ment is engaged in an active campaign 
to indoctrinate the people, particularly 
the youth, in atheistic materialism and 
to destroy their religious beliefs. A fo- 
cal point of the government attack is 
religious education. The government 
has issued decrees attempting to regu- 
late religious education, one of which 
prohibited nuns and priests deemed by 
the education authorities to be engaging 
in “antistate activity” from teaching 
catechism classes. 

Thus, the Polish Communist attack 
on religion, like that in the Soviet Union, 
is a dual attack, through propaganda 
and through administrative-organiza- 
tional tactics. Confiscatory taxation, 
sequestration of church and religious 
orders’ properties, refusal to issue 
church, school, and other building per- 
mits, and interference with the internal 
affairs of church bodies are some of the 
methods used by the Polish Government. 

Furthermore, any move by the church 
defying the Polish Communist regime 
is certain to provoke retaliation. An 
episcopal letter of June 1962 signed by 
Cardinal Wyszynski and all 64 bishops 
of the Polish Roman Catholic Church 
offers an example. The letter, read in 
every church in Poland during masses, 
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called upon all Christians to fast and 
pray that atheists would return to the 
faith. As soon as the Government 
learned of the letter it retaliated by 
sending military draft notices to a num- 
ber of seminarians studying for the 
priesthood. 

An intensification of the Polish Com- 
munists’ campaign against the Roman 
Catholic Church was reported in April 
1964. The methods included arrests, tax 
prosecutions, and land confiscation. 
Friction between church and state was 
highlighted in late May when Cardinal 
Wyszynski, primate of Poland, drove 
from Warsaw to Wierzbica, a town whose 
church had been closed, to conduct mass 
in front of a house where Catholics had 
been holding services. The local priest 
had been jailed twice during the year 
for undetermined reasons. The reasons 
for closing the church were also not 
known. 

Another area of religious unrest is 
South Vietnam, where recently there has 
been evidence of mistreatment of Roman 
Catholics by the Buddhist government. 
In early June, 40,000 to 50,000 Catholics 
staged a demonstration in Saigon pro- 
testing against what they charged was 
favoritism of the current government to- 
ward Buddhists and unfair treatment of 
Catholics. The demonstrators stated 
that in central Vietnam priests had been 
beaten, churches vandalized, and Catho- 
lies spat upon in the streets of Hue, 
leading Buddhist center. The demon- 
strators asked for a new committee to 
protect Catholics from persecution and 
for the freeing of unjustly imprisoned 
Catholics. 

Previously, on May 15 the archbishop 
of Saigon, Paul Nguyen van Binh, had 
sent letters to the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment leaders protesting that many Cath- 
olics had been unjustly accused and 
harshly mistreated since the fall of the 
Diem government on November 1, 1963. 
The archbishop’s letter charged that “a 
good number of Catholic officials and 
military men have become victims of 
calculated actions totally unjustified. 
Many have been jailed only because they 
are Catholic.” Referring specifically to 
Maj. Dang Sy, a young Catholic military 
officer who was later sentenced to life 
imprisonment by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal because his troops had fired on 
Buddhist demonstrators last year, the 
archbishop charged that he was being 
judged on political and religious grounds 
rather than on juridical. The letter ob- 
served that films, the radio, and the press 
were engaged in a campaign to demand 
Maj. Dan Sy’s death and to revive hatred 
among the people. 

During his trial Maj. Dang Sy gave 
a 30-minute rebuttal item by item of the 
prosecution’s indictment. He stated that 
he had been held for months in a dark 
cell where “you could not tell day from 
night,” and that he was offered safety if 
he would accuse Archbishop Thuc, 
brother of the late President Diem, of 
ordering repression of Buddhists. Maj. 
Dan Sy was reported to have con- 
fided to correspondents during the trial 
that he was guilty of two mistakes: “I 
am a Catholic and I executed my su- 
perior’s orders.“ Some of the Viet- 
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namese newspapers publicly accused the 
major as guilty even before his trial 
opened. 

Also recently in Vietnam a Chinese 
priest, Father Hoa, was deprived of the 
command of his private army and re- 
placed by a regular Vietnamese com- 
mander. In the absence of a regular 
army commander in his sector, Father 
Hoa had been military leader as well 
as parish priest. His counterguerrilla 
tactics had been very successful against 
the Communists, and thus American of- 
ficials were concerned at what might 
happen if his army was broken up. The 
motives for his removal were unclear, 
but it is known that Father Hoa was 
suspect among the anti-Diem forces 
since he was admired and supported by 
Diem when Diem was president. 

In Europe, in Asia, in Africa too, there 
are examples of religious persecution. 
In late February 1964, for example, the 
Government of the Sudan ordered the 
deportation of all 300 missionaries, in- 
cluding 272 Roman Catholic and 28 Prot- 
estant missionaries, working in the 
southern part of the country. The de- 
portation move followed reports of up- 
rising in the southern province of Bahr 
el Ghazal, where a man recently exe- 
cuted as the leader of an abortive revolt 
was a Catholic-educated son of a tribal 
chief. Several priests have been arrested 
on charges of helping terrorist move- 
ments in the south. 

The expulsion followed similar ones of 
the last few years. The Christian mis- 
Sionaries have, in fact, been caught in 
the political crossfire between the Islamic 
North and restive South in the Sudan. 
The fact that most of the rebel leaders 
are Christians has been the chief basis 
for the government’s expulsion of the 
missionaries. A returning American 
Presbyterian missionary has expressed 
the view that the government simply 
“did not want us foreigners to see what 
was going on down there.” 

The Government has also taken other 
measures, however, to repress the Chris- 
tian religion in the Sudan. The Gov- 
ernment has placed restrictions on the 
missions and curtailed the functions of 
the churches. Christian instruction may 
no longer include proselytizing. The 
mission in Malakal is an example. In 
1960 the Ministry of Education replaced 
the Christian headmaster of the mission 
school with a Moslem. According to an 
American missionary, the headmaster 
“changed textbooks, burned Bibles, and 
‘gave our Christian boys Moslem 
names.“ 

In my concern that Christians and 
Jews are still being persecuted in these 
areas of the world, I wish to suggest two 
courses of action: 

First, I would suggest the convocation 
of a “council of the free” among the na- 
tions of the world for the express purpose 
of setting forth the views of the free 
world concerning religious persecution. 
It is time for the free world to speak out 
boldly against religious persecution and 
to reiterate that faith in human liberties 
which is the basis of free society. 

Secondly, I am introducing before the 
Congress a concurrent resolution re- 
questing that Congress ask instruction 
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to the U.S. Delegates to the United Na- 
tions to call for sanctions against any 
country practicing religious persecution. 
If individual governments violate their 
charter pledge to promote and encourage 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, then the United Na- 
tions must act to protect human rights. 
If I may again quote from the Papal 
encyclical “Pacem in Terris”: 


It is our earnest wish that the United Na- 
tions Organization—in its structure and in 
its means—may become ever more equal to 
the magnitude and nobility of its tasks, and 
that the day may come when every human 
being will find therein an effective safeguard 
for the rights which derive directly from his 
dignity as a person, and which are therefore 
universal, inviolable, and inalienable right. 


As authority for the statements I have 
made, I cite excerpts from religious and 
secular publications. 

[From the New York Times, June 7, 1964] 


Soviet STEPS UP DRIVE ON RELIGION: NEW 
Rrres SEEK To SUPPLANT TRADITIONAL OB- 
SERVANCES 


Moscow, June 2.—Soviet ideologists are in- 
troducing nonreligious spring and harvest 
festivals and other civil rites in an intensi- 
fied campaign against the church. 

One of the Communist Party’s leading 
propagandists said today in Pravda, the main 
party paper, that the new system of rituals 
was being promoted on both ideological and 
economic grounds. 

On the ideological level, he wrote, large 
sections of the population, including non- 
believers, are still following the practice of 
baptism, church weddings, and religious 
funerals. 

From the economic point of view, many 
religious holidays, such as Easter and Trin- 
ity Sunday in the Russian Orthodox Church 
and Bairam festivals in Moslem central 
Asia, were said to fall in the farm season, 
distracting peasants from work and causing 
heavy losses to the national economy. 

BEFORE PLANTING, AFTER HARVEST 

Instead, the party ideologist, Vladimir I. 
Stepakov, urged that a new system of Com- 
munist festivities be timed before spring 
planting and after the autumn harvest to 
prevent the disruption of the agricultural 
season. 

Mr. Stepakov heads the central commit- 
tee’s ideological section for the Russian Re- 
public, which generally sets the tone for 
reforms in the 14 other Soviet Republics. 

Following the Russian example, authori- 
ties of cotton-growing Uzbek Republic of 
central Asia have already decreed the estab- 
lishment of hammer and sickle festivals be- 
fore and after the farm season. To promote 
understanding between town and country- 
side, spring festivities are to be held in rural 
areas and autumn festivals in cities. 

Mr. Stepakov said that major events in 
peoples’ personal lives should be marked by 
solemn civil rites designed to wean them 
away from religious influences. 


POLAND ASSAILS CHURCH ANEW 


Vienna, June 4—Well-informed travelers 
from Poland report that an intensification of 
the Polish Communists’ campaign against 
the Roman Catholic Church has been under- 
way since April. 

The unpublicized offensive is said to be 
distinguished by a wide variety of tactics and 
the fact that it has been broadened to in- 
clude the harassment of nuns. 

It has included arrests, tax prosecutions 
and land confiscation. 

Church-state frictions in Poland were 
dramatized May 28 when Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski drove about from Warsaw to 
Wierzbica, near Radom, to conduct mass in 
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front of a house where Catholics rented a 
room and turned it into a chapel. 

The Wierzbica church had been closed. 

The local priest, whose activities led to 
sealing of the church, has been jailed twice 
in the last year but was released in time to 
greet Cardinal Wyszynski, who is Primate 
of Poland. 

The charges on which he had been jailed 
and the reasons for the closing of the church 
could not be established. 

{From the Brooklyn, N.Y., Tablet, June 11, 
1964] 


PROTEST Favoritism To VIETNAM BuDDISTS 


Saldo, VIETNAM. —An estimated 40,000 to 
50,000 Catholics staged a 83-hour demon- 
stration here during which speakers—all lay- 
men—protested against what they charged 
was the favoritism being shown by the gov- 
ernment of Premier Nguyen Khanh toward 
Buddhists. 

At the same time, the speakers demanded 
a “just and more effective national policy” 
against the Vietcong, or Communist insur- 
gents. Other demands called for a new com- 
mittee to protect Catholics from persecution 
and for the freeing of unjustly imprisoned 
Catholics. 

PRIESTS BEATEN IN HUE 

According to the speakers, insurgent anti- 
Catholics sentiment is especially strong in 
central Vietnam. They charged that priests 
had been beaten there, churches vandalized, 
and Catholics spat upon in the streets of 
Hue, leading Buddhist center. 

After a parade through the streets, the 
demonstrators, for the most part orderly and 
well-disciplined, assembled in the park in 
front of the Saigon townhall. Many were 
said to have come 25 miles on foot from a 
Catholic resettlement area for refugees from 
Communist North Vietnam which is regarded 
as a stronghold of antigovernment senti- 
ment. 

The demonstrations took place the day 
after the revolutionary tribunal here had 
sentenced to life imprisonment a 37-year-old 
Catholic officer—Major Dang Sy—whose 
troops fired on Buddhist demonstrators in 
Hue last year, killing eight persons and set- 
ting off the Buddhist campaign which 
brought about the overthrow of the former 
government of Catholic President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. 

DEFENSE WITNESS BARRED 


Vietnam’s Revolutionary Court refused the 
request of Dang Sy’s attorney to call an 
American military expert to testify on the 
effects of the MK-3 grenade. The prosecutor, 
a Vietnamese lieutenant colonel, protested 
against granting the request and the nine- 
man court, which includes four Vietnamese 
officers, upheld his protest. He gave as his 
reasons: language difficulty (he himself 
spoke French fluently on June 5 to me, and 
some English) and, secondly, national pres- 
tige. “We have had our own expert,” he said. 

The defense attorney held the Vietnamese 
army expert overstated the effect of this 
grenade, 

The defense maintained that the explosion 
that caused the eight deaths during the 
Buddhist disturbance was caused by a 
plastic bomb thrown by the Communist Viet- 
cong. The Vietnamese officer who made an 
investigation 3 days after the tragedy testi- 
fied that the damage done, including a hole 
in a cement pavement, could not have been 
caused by an MK-3 grenade. 

At the trial, Bui van Luong, who was min- 
ister of the interior at the time of the inci- 
dent, gave a detailed account of his findings 
when the late President Diem sent him to 
Hue, May 9, 1963, to investigate. He said 
he found that General Nghiem, army corps 
commander, had given permission to Maj. 
Dang Sy to use armed forces to disverse the 
crowd if the chief of the province agreed. 
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The former minister said that the chief of 
the province, Nguyen van Dang, told him 
he had instructed Dang Sy to use force in the 
emergency and not wait for written orders. 

A soldier, who testified that Dang Sy's men 
were given MK-3 grenades but were told by 
the major to throw them outside the crowd, 
said he had been forced earlier to make a 
declaration against Dang Sy. He had been 
held for months in prison and ill-treated 
until he consented to sign an accusation. 

The prosecutor, in his summary, alleged 
that Dang Sy ordered his men to throw gre- 
nades without the province chief’s authori- 
zation and that MK-3 grenades caused the 
deaths. He asserted that Dang Sy’s pride 
was hurt when the crowd threw stones at 
him. 

ATTEMPTED COERCION 


During his trial Maj. Dang Sy declared 
that police tried to make him accuse Arch- 
bishop Ngo dinh Thuc of Hue of ordering 
repression of Buddhists. Archbishop Thuc 
is the brother of the late President Ngo dinh 
Diem. 

Dang Sy made this statement twice in the 
courtroom during his vehement 30-minute 
rebuttal item by item of the prosecutor’s 
lengthy indictment. He said the trial had 
a religious basis. 

He declared he had been held for months 
in a dark cell where “you could not tell day 
from night.” During that time government 
agents tried to make him accuse the arch- 
bishop, he asserted. Later that day he added 
that while he was held prisoner in Saigon 
as well as Hue, he was offered safety if he 
would put the blame on the archbishop “or 
on some other priest” for ordering action 
against the Buddhists. 

The government news service did not re- 
port the foregoing statement of the major 
in its account of the trial. 

Maj. Dang Sy, aged 35, was trim in a 
khaki uniform. He wore four campaign 
ribbons with a palm leaf for the highest 
army citation and stars for other cita- 
tions. He attended the advanced officers’ 
training school at Fort Benning, Ga., in 
1959. He is married and has seven children, 
and the birth of his eighth child is expected 
one of these days. 

Dang Sy’s mother, aged over 70, came to 
court to see him. 

During an interval in the trial he told me 
and another correspondent with an ironic 
smile that he was guilty of two mistakes: 
“I am a Catholic and I executed my supe- 
rior’s orders.” 

Some newspapers published violent con- 
demnation of the accused officer as guilty be- 
fore and during his trial. One English- 
language daily, the Saigon Post, on its 
front page the day the trial began, called 
him in a two-column headline: “Hue Butch- 
er.” Three days before the trial the govern- 
ment news service, Vietnam Press, said Dang 
Sy was “responsible for the massacre of 
Buddhists.” On June 5, the Ministry of 
Informations “asks” the press to report the 
case objectively. 

“If they condemn that man, it will be a 
travesty of justice,” an American sergeant, 
a non-Catholic, said here. 

ARCHBISHOP OF SAIGON: Says CATHOLICS 

UNJUSTLY ACCUSED AND TED 


(Many Catholics in South Vietnam “have 
been unjustly accused and harshly mis- 
treated” since the fall of the Diem govern- 
ment November 1, 1963. That charge was 
made by Archbishop Paul Nguyen van Binh 
of Saigon, speaking for all the Vietnamese 
bishops, in letters to General Duong Van 
Minh, chief of state, General Nguyen-Khanh, 
president of the military Revolutionary 
Committee and the president of the Council 
of Ministers. A copy of the letter, dated 
May 15, has just arrived here.) 
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While acknowledging the ample good will 
on the part of the authorities of the country 
as well as the serious efforts made by the 
Government particularly by Your Excellency, 
we have established that the 6 months fol- 
lowing the coup d’etat in November of 1963 
have ended in an extremely grave situation. 

It is with much concern for the fate of 
their countrymen that the bishops of Viet- 
nam realize it is their duty to call atten- 
tion of the government to the following 
points: 

No one fails to see that the war has ac- 
tually grown more intense and that in the 
countryside the situation has become even 
gloomier. While the population at large 
lives in anxiety, among the military, the 
morale has been damaged and among the 
Officials the will to serve has been reduced 
because of the uncertainty about the future. 
All that is not to be ignored by the Govern- 
ment. 

Truly it is inevitable that a policy which 
is passive and lacks the spirit of unity, has 
led the Government to side with some re- 
ligious faiths and thus to disseminate dis- 
unity and hatred among citizens, instead of 
bringing the whole population behind the 
leaders of the country in order to fight the 
enemy and to rebuild the nation. 

As for the Catholics in particular, from 
November 1, 1963, many of them have been 
unjustly accused and harshly mistreated. A 
good number of Catholic officials and mili- 
tary men have become victims of calculated 
actions totally unjustified. Many have been 
jailed only because they are Catholic. 

If until now we Catholics have silently 
undergone all such humiliations and injus- 
tices, it is because we wish to avoid doing 
harm to the spirit of national unity—quite 
indispensable in the war against the Com- 
munists. Moreover, we have been well aware 
that the Government is in a situation which 
is extremely difficult and delicate, and so 
with much patience we have waited for the 
Government to take whatever measures are 
firm and just. 

But to continue such a silence now would 
amount to gravely failing in our duty to 
the nation. 

Revolution in good sense means to put 
an end to what is evil in order to recon- 
struct a better present and a better future. 
Thus a revolution is not to be based upon 
prejudices against individuals or commu- 
nities. On the contrary, it has to establish 
itself on the principles of justice, of un- 
selfishness, and of firmness. 

Thus we question what principles and 
motives have inspired those arrests and im- 
prisonments. One may question whether 
those citizens who have been arrested and 
jailed, have been so treated because they 
have faithfully served the former regime, or 
worse yet, because they are Catholic. 

If those citizens have been accused be- 
cause they have served the old regime, who 
would have the courage to be faithful to 
the present Government? If they are prose- 
cuted because they are Catholic, then human 
rights have been trampled knowingly and 
openly. 

CASE OF MAJ. DANG SY 

Let us speak about the case of Maj. Dang 
Sy. Everybody knows that he is judged on 
political and religious ground and not on 
juridical ground. The proof of this is that 
for more than a month there has been a cam- 
paign by way of films, radio, and the press, 
to demand his death, and thus to revive 
hatred among people and to put pressure 
upon the revolutionary tribunal. 

Before May 8, 1963 (and the Government 
is well aware of this), Maj. Dang Sy, officer 
of the National Army of Vietnam, has been 
three times honored, seven times received 
citations for having courageously fought the 
Communists and defended the country. 
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Since he has faithfully carried out his mis- 
sion on May 8, Dang Sy has never been re- 
proached by his immediate superiors; name- 
ly, General of Division Do-Cao-Tri, com- 
mandant of the second military region, and 
General of Division Le-Van-Nghiem, com- 
mandant of the first military region. 


After November 1, 1963, Maj. Dang Sy was 


arrested, yet many witnesses who were not 

tortured and forced to bring false accusa- 

tions against him, acknowledged that he 
never committed any fault in fulfilling the 

mission of reestablishing order (May 8, 1963). 
The fact is: To judge Dang Sy is clearly 

an injustice. And injustice is an enemy of 

the revolution. Injustice can only serve and 
make friends with the Communists. It is un- 
thinkable that the Government, while calling 
communism unlawful, could allow itself to 
commit an injustice which can bring benefit 
only to the Communists. It is also unthink- 
able that the Government could renounce we 

Catholics, who are most hostile to commu- 

nism. We believe that to condemn Dang Sy 

is indirectly to condemn, en bloc, all the 

Catholics. 

PLEA FOR TRUTH AND JUSTICE 

Consequently, we urge you to reconsider 
the case according to truth and justice. 
Otherwise we bishops and all the Catholics 
would feel that we have the duty to defend, 
no matter at what price, truth and justice, 

The bishops of Vietnam have made their 
position clear to the authorities before No- 
vember 1, 1963. Today we do the same. If 
we now raise our voice it is because we in- 
tend to save the country and to rebuild it. 

Please accept, Mr, Chief of State (Mr. 
Prime Minister, Mr, President of the mili- 
tary revolution committee) expression of 
our highest regards. 

[From the Register, Apr. 5, 1964] 

Rep Drive THROUGH SCHOOLS WORRIES 
CHURCH: Want PoLisH YourHs To Br 
Marxist MEN 
Warsaw.—With religion completely banned 

from the schools and out of the way, officials 

of the Communist regime in Poland are go- 
ing all out in their efforts to rewrite Polish 
history—Communist style. 

The Ministry of Culture has inaugurated 
a new educational program aimed at form- 
ing and educating Polish youngsters in the 
image of the “Soviet man.“ The program 
has created deep concern in Catholic and 
other Christian bodies throughout the coun- 


Polish children will become familiarized 
with such “heroes” of the Russian revolution 
as Felix Dzierzhynsky at the expense of such 
traditional national heroes as Jan Henryx 
Dombrowski (1775-1818), whom the Polish 
national anthem is named after. 

(Dalerzhynsky was a Polish nobleman who 
became the first head of the Soviet secret 
police under Lenin. He won “Soviet fame” 
for his cruel and inhuman treatment of all 
antirevolutionary elements opposing the 
Bolsheviks.) 

The Ministry's plan calls for rearranging 
the teaching of Polish history and language 
and related courses in such a way as to bring 
about, in the shortest possible time, a “new 
generation” of Poles “fully aware of the great 
social and other changes” brought about by 
the October revolution of 1917. 

Under the new program, all students are 
to be “ideologically educated” regarding the 
“values” of the Communist system of gov- 
ernment and “thus better equipped to live 
in a new social order.” 

Polish Catholic leaders were said to be 
discussing what means they can adopt to 
prevent children from being, in the words 
of one commentator, “utterly ruined by this 
new type of Communist education along So- 
viet lines.” 

Polish children in the first grade will begin 
learning the meaning of the “Red flag” of 
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“our people’s democracy.” In the second 
and third grades, subjects such as the “Life 
and Work of Lenin,” “The Brotherhood of 
Polish-Russian Arms,” and The Leadership 
of Gomulka” will be taught. (Wladyslaw 


‚Gomulka is First Secretary of the Polish 


Communist Party.) 

In grades 6 and 7, students will be 
instructed in “the meaning and beneficial" 
role of the Polish Communist Party and its 
programs. 

Russian will be taught along with the 
children's mother tongue. It will be a com- 
pulsory subject from the fifth grade on to 
make Polish children fully acquainted with 
“the life of the Russian people, their pa- 
triotism and devotion to communism” and 
also with “Russia’s economic, cultural, and 
social achievements.” 

The “Communist Manifesto” of Marx and 
Engels will be a required subject in the sev- 
enth and higher grades. 

[From the Register, Apr. 26, 1964] 
REDS GRINDING DOWN ORTHODOXY; 
5,000 CHURCHES SINCE 1962 
(By Chris Hernon) 

No martyrdom of blood, but “legal” pre- 
texts and ruses to foil every effort by believers 
to practice their religion caused the closing 
of 5,000 churches since mid-1962—more than 
half Russia’s houses of worship reported open 
in 1959. 

Such is the condition of Orthodox Chris- 
tians in the Soviet Union, according to 
Orthodox theology Prof. Olivier Clem- 
ent writing in the journal “Reforme.” 

At Kiev, militia units and gangs of 
juveniles forced their way through the bar- 
ricaded doors of St. Andrew’s Church and 
dragged the people off, many of them to 
lunatic asylums. This is a favorite strata- 
gem, the writer observes. 

Probably the most serious stage in the 
stepped-up war on religion, the professor 
writes, is the dispatch in April 1962, of a 
secret circular to all bishops, demanding that 
no child be admitted to receive the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Some churchmen sought to go along with 
the new rules in order to save existing insti- 
tutions. 

Others, including Metropolitan Nikolay of 
Grutitsky, protested. Second ranking prel- 
ate in Russian Orthodoxy, he had wished 
to be at the same time a zealous priest and 
an ardent Soviet patriot. But after his pro- 
test he was dismissed and died, December 
1961, in a Moscow hospital in a manner not 
yet clarified. Three other bishops are still 
in jail. 

A German Catholic newsletter on problems 
of refugees from the East, besides quoting 
Professor Olivier, cites P. Werenfried von 
Straaten's view: 

“Those who assert that there has been an 
essential improvement in the situation of the 
persecuted church are either misinformed 
or wilfully misinforming.” It is not true 
that Godless communism wants to make its 
peace with God and give His church free- 
dom, he declares. The writer also refers to 
the silent bishops of the East, attending the 
Ecumenical Council with the Government- 
provided “secretaries” always at their el- 
bows whenever they went out in public. 
Their silence is a crushing accusation, he 
says. 

“They implored me to continue preaching 
untiringly on the sufferings of the persecuted 
church” he wrote, “saying that their 
despairing flock would never understand if 
we failed to shout the truth about com- 
munism from the housetops.” 

In New York, at Fordham University 
chapel, where the sacred Russian icon of 
Our Lady of Kazan was enshrined pending 
its transfer to the 1964 New York World’s 
Fair, Catholics, Orthodox and Anglicans 
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joined in a day-long act of veneration of the 
Eastern relic. 

One of three Eastern Rite Jesuits who con- 
celebrated Mass of the Byzantine liturgy in 
English in the chapel, Father George A. 
Maloney, S.J., told a press conference 
earlier that the day of veneration was 
planned as a symbol of Christian unity and 
a protest against the stepped-up campaign 
of religious persecution in the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

Orthodox theologian Father John Meyen- 
dorff of St. Vladimir’s theologate, New York, 
said Soviet persecution of “all religious 
groups” had been increased steadily since 
1959. 


[From the Register, May 10, 1964] 
SUDANESE GOVERNMENT HAILS CONGOLESE 
ATTACK ON MISSION 

LEOPOLDVILLE, THE CONGO.—The Govern- 
ment of the Sudan, which recently expelled 
all Christian missionaries from its vast south- 
ern territory, has hailed as “brothers” Con- 
golese rebels who besieged a Scandinavian 
Protestant mission in the east-central part 
of the Congo. 

The Sudan Dally, Government-owned 
newspaper in the Sudanese capital of Khar- 
toum, saluted the assault on the mission in 
Kivu by declaring: 

“Our Congolese brothers * * * showed their 
discontent with the missions in their efforts 
to expel missionaries. They have discovered, 
as we have done before, that those mission- 
aries are not preaching the word of God, but 
are missionaries of subversion and sedition.” 

It added: “The Congolese brothers in Kivu 
have exercised their right to self-rule and 
freedom in the most courageous and effective 
manner. They have shown the most force- 
ful form of protest to the subversion of the 
Scandinavian mission.” 


{From the Denver (Colo.) Register, May 24, 
1964] 


He NOTES PERSECUTION: SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 
Sorrow To POPE PAUL 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Pope, in what is 
believed the first public pronouncement on 
the subject, has taken note of Soviet per- 
secution of the Jews and made known his 
concern, 

The Pope’s reaction came April 14 in a 15- 
minute audience with Daniel Neal Heller, 
national commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, and Abraham 
Kraditor, past national commander. The 
Jewish War Veterans revealed the incident 
in a release from their national headquarters 
here. 

According to Mr. Heller, the Pope made 
known his disapproval of such discrimina- 
tion as well as his deep feeling for, and un- 
derstanding of, the predicament of the So- 
viet Jews. “He made it known to us,” Mr. 
Heller said, “of his desire to promote 
through a spiritual cal! to conscience, the 
alleviation of their problems. “These poor, 
poor people,’ exclaimed the Pope, ‘we must 
all pray very, very hard for them. I will per- 
sonally pray for them.“ 

The Jewish War Veterans characterized 
the historic meeting “as one of the most sig- 
nificant face-to-face meetings” involving the 
leaders of an American Jewish organization 
and a pontiff of the Catholic Church. 

The new national commander, on taking 
office in August, had pledged to seek an au- 
dience with Pope Paul VI specifically to dis- 
cuss the plight of Soviet Jews. 

In recent months, reports emanating from 
the Soviet Union and elsewhere have talked 
about anti-Jewish articles appearing in So- 
viet journals; of the closing of many syna- 
gogues in the Soviet Union; of the failure to 
consecrate burial grounds and of a general 
campaign to end Jewish learning by depriv- 
ing Jews of indispensable tools, such as books 
and other religious materials. 
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CRACKING THE WHIP—POLITICAL 
STYLE 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the accounts of President Johnson’s press 
conference yesterday make interesting 
reading. He obviously is cracking the 
whip over congressional leaders, particu- 
larly with respect to some 30 bills which 
he considers important. Like Members 
of Congress, Mr. Johnson realizes the 
Presidential conventions are imminent, 
and he feels attention should be given 
to certain “must” bills prior to adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. Johnson has requested that Re- 
publicans in Congress permit votes on 
as many of these bills as possible. One 
of these bills is the so-called Powell- 
Landrum poverty package, H.R. 11377. 
This bill, Mr. Johnson declared, was de- 
layed “time and again” in the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. It 
was finally reported by that committee, 
he added, by “strictly a party vote, which 
we regretted very much.” 

Mr. Speaker, has the President in- 
quired why this was a party line vote? 
I wonder why he only now expresses 
regret that all Democrats supported this 
poverty package, and all Republicans 
opposed it? Is he implying that Repub- 
licans have delayed action in committee? 
Does he really feel the Democrats can 
justify a holier-than-thou approach 
with respect to this legislation? 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that the 
committee gave far too little considera- 
tion to H.R. 11377, not too much. Had 
they wanted to, the Republicans could 
not have appreciably delayed the sched- 
ule established by the Democratic ma- 
jority. Indeed, on numerous occasions 
Republicans were ruthlessly denied an 
adequate opportunity to question wit- 
nesses. Many witnesses were interrupted 
before they could even answer a specific 
question, and others who were scheduled 
were abruptly told they would have no 
chance to testify. 

Does the President know, I wonder, 
that Democrats argued for 2 weeks in 
rump sessions over just what changes 
should be made in the President’s rec- 
ommendations, to make it palatable to 
them? Does he know, Mr. Speaker, that 
Republicans protested against this dis- 
ruption of the normal committee proc- 
esses, and the delay which these internal 
disputes made necessary? 

Mr. Speaker, has the President been 
informed as to why this bill was reported 
on a partisan basis? For instance, does 
he know that no amendment of any 
significance offered by any Republican 
was accepted? Does he know, or care, 
that none of the constructive suggestions 
which were made by members of the 
minority was accepted, even though 
they were offered in an honest effort to 
strengthen carelessly written, and poorly 
conceived, legislation? 
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We Republicans on the committee 
have deplored the lack of interest which 
the Democrats showed toward our res- 
ervations, criticism, and suggestions. 
Hitherto, all members on that commit- 
tee have often worked as reasonable men 
and women to develop reasonable com- 
promises, but with respect to this pov- 
erty package there has been a continu- 
ing and deliberate effort to sabotage 
such efforts by Republicans. 

At his press conference President 
Johnson also mentioned that several 
Republicans plan to testify on H.R. 11377 
before the House Rules Committee. 
Very generously he declared that “we 
want to give them a chance to testify.” 
How thoughtful of the President to allow 
Republicans this courtesy. But I won- 
der, Mr. Speaker, whether such a com- 
ment does not betray impatience with 
Republicans for necessitating still fur- 
ther delay in getting this bill for a vote? 
Does the President not realize that 
Democrats also want to testify? Has he 
not heard that a single Democratic pro- 
ponent of the bill took 3 days of the Rules 
Committee’s time in attempting to ex- 
plain, and defend, its provisions? Has 
he not been informed that the time that 
single Democratic witness required was 
twice as long as he felt that the whole 
House should be allowed to debate the 
merits—and the obvious weaknesses—of 
the bill? Does he realize that Demo- 
cratic proponents contend that 4 min- 
utes would be enough for each member of 
the House Committee of Education and 
Labor to discuss this bill on the floor, 
with no time at all available for other 
members who may wish to express their 
views? 

Obviously, the distance between the 
White House and Capitol Hill remains 
considerable, even in these days of im- 
proved communications. It is somewhat 
surprising, however, that one with long 
legislative experience himself should mis- 
read so completely what is occurring here 
on Capitol Hill. 


COMMISSAR POSTMASTER 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, wel- 
come a new Official figure on the Amer- 
ican scene—commissar postmaster. 

Today in a statement being personally 
delivered by Postmaster General Gronou- 
ski at a Postmasters’ Conference in Balti- 
more, the postmasters of this Nation are 
being ordered to become active all-out 
propagandists for so-called equal em- 
ployment opportunity. 

I include at this point the relevant 
portion of Postmaster General Gron- 
ouski’s statement released today by the 
Post Office Department: 

In the area of recruitment the postmaster 
is expected to take a more active part in com- 
munity affairs. As the representative, and 
often the principal spokesman for Govern- 
ment in his locale, we expect him to state 
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clearly the policy of the Government with 
regard to equal employment opportunity. 
He is totally responsible for informing em- 
ployees well in advance of examinations for 
establishing new appointment registers. A 
great part of this task is in contacting mi- 
nority group organizations so that they can 
encourage thelr members to participate. 

Postmasters will be expected to attend con- 
ferences and make themselves available for 
speaking engagements at functions relating 
to equal employment opportunity. 

Get active in your community, state the 
policy of the Government on equal employ- 
ment opportunity and its relationship to the 
Post Office Department, and while you are 
doing that you will be sowing seeds of un- 
derstanding, which are basic to the solution 
of our Nation’s problem. 


The nub of this directive can be 
summed up in these two statements by 
the Postmaster General: 

First. The postmaster is “often the 
principal spokesman for Government in 
his locale.” I had naively supposed that 
that role was held by the representative 
in Congress. 

Second. Postmasters are directed to 
“get active’ in their communities and 
to “state the policies of the Government 
on equal employment opportunity.” 

I had supposed naively that the busi- 
ness of the postmasters was to get the 
mail delivered. I have assumed naively 
that postmasters would of course obey, 
enforce, and implement the law of the 
land in the performance of their official 
duties. 

I suggest that the Postmaster General's 
directive will require postmasters to go 
far beyond this responsibility and to 
assume the role of public advocates and 
educators in fields totally unrelated to 
their official duties. 

I am certain that the overwhelming 
majority of the postmasters of the United 
States have no desire to become com- 
missars for the Postmaster General. 


REPUBLICANS HIDING BEHIND “OR” 
ON VIETNAM 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr.Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, now, right now is the time for each 
major Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent to speak out on what he proposes for 
Vietnam. Our country has been bar- 
raged with statements that we should 
“get in or get out” of Vietnam. The 
President's policy of trying to assist the 
local government to victory, maintaining 
the war as basically their war, has been 
derided as a foolish policy. How many 
times have we read that first this Re- 
publican candidate and then that one 
says, “It is time to get in or get out.” 

Well, now is the time for these presi- 
dential candidates to speak out as they 
offer themselves for the Republican nom- 
ination. Which do they recommend? 
Do they recommend that we get in or that 
we get out? The American people are 
entitled to know. A large segment of the 
American people, the Republican Party 
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will choose one of them in the next few 
weeks as their standard bearer. It is 
therefore their duty to state their de- 
cision instead of taking the cowardly 
position of hiding behind that little word 
„or.“ 

If they think we should get in with 
American troops and make the war our 
war in every respect, should not they 
have the courage to so so? If so, how 
many divisions do they recommend be 
sent and when? Or, if they feel that we 
should get out, would not it be better 
to say so now so the people would know 
what the choice is between the candi- 
dates? 

Personally, I have always felt that an 
effort should be made to eliminate par- 
tisanship in international affairs, and I 
am sorry that the Republican candidates 
have injected politics into the very seri- 
ous situation in Vietnam, but they have 
done so and have actually made it their 
chief campaign vehicle so far. Since they 
have done so and since they repeatedly 
say “get in or get out,” the time has now 
come for them to say which they pre- 
fer so the American people will have a 
clear choice. 

It is obvious from things that have 
been said by leaders in the administra- 
tion that the policy of the present admin- 
istration is to win in Vietnam but to at- 
tempt first to do it by assisting the local 
government rather than making the war 
our war. If that fails every indication is 
that our country will go in with American 
troops and make the war our war in 
every respect. Personally, as a Member 
of Congress who has been a member of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
for many years, I think that for the time 
being it makes sense to pursue the cur- 
rent policy, but the sole purpose of my 
speech today is to challenge the candi- 
dates for the presidential nomination in 
the Republican Party and ask them to 
cease hiding behind that little word “or” 
and say precisely what they mean. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY—THE 
KEYSTONE OF FREEDOM 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow I will welcome to the Capital two 
youngsters from Syracuse, N.Y., who won 
first prizes in a teen-theme essay contest 
which I recently sponsored. 

They are Miss Karen E. Corso and Mr. 
C. Michael Haskins who wrote on the 
subject of “Individual Responsibility— 
the Keystone of Freedom.” 

Sponsoring this contest is one of the 
outstanding privileges I have had in pub- 
lic life. I have been provided a rare 
insight into the thinking of our young- 
sters today, not only through the win- 
ning essay but from the more than 500 
others submitted. 

I am looking forward to showing these 
two youngsters around their Capitol to- 
morrow and I hope they will receive as 
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much inspiration from the tour as I did 
from their essays. 

I am inserting the two essays at this 
point. They speak eloquently for the 
writers: 

Mr. Haskins’ Essay 

To me, individual responsibility means the 
duty of each and every one of us to accept 
our own responsibility for good citizenship 
and good government. It means that we 
must keep ourselves well informed on the 
issues of the day and those of the not too 
distant past, for often today’s issues are only 
the result of yesterday's unsolved or partly 
solved problems. This knowledge will help 
us form valid, intelligent opinions, and a bet- 
ter understanding of the issues involved. We 
must, if we think it necessary, make our 
elected representatives aware of our opinions 
about important legislation. We must never 
adopt the attitude of “let someone else do it.” 

We must be very careful not to deny any 
of our fellow citizens, no matter what their 
race, creed, or color, the same rights and 
privileges of citizenship which we expect for 
ourselves. No injustice, however slight, 
whether or not we are directly affected, 
should be beneath our notice. 

We should feel free to criticize our Govern- 
ment and our legislative processes but it 
must be constructive, never criticism for its 
own sake. We have all heard presumably 
loyal citizens berating their Government in 
a way that would bring joy to the Kremlin. 
Obviously, we should be law-abiding citizens 
for good laws are the very foundation of 
our society. If we do not approve of cer- 
tain laws we should seek to have them 
changed by legal means, not by defiance. 

If we personally do nothing to change 
things we believe are wrong, if we take no 
part in electing the people who represent us, 
if we remain indifferent about our duties as 
citizens and no not exercise our right to vote, 
we are disfranchising ourselves and forsaking 
the greatest opportunities American democ- 
racy can offer. 

I believe it is the individual responsibility 
of every one of us to actively participate in 
local, State, and national affairs for only 
by doing so are we performing our full duty 
as American citizens. This does not mean 
that we should all aspire to political careers 
by any means; it does mean that we should, 
for example, attend meetings and lectures 
which can help us to keep well informed. 

I also feel very strongly that it is our in- 
dividual responsibility to form our own 
opinions based on clear, informed thinking. 
We are surrounded by columnists and com- 
mentators, many of them well informed 
though too often biased, who endeavor to 
mold our opinions. Certainly we should 
evaluate their views but by all means let 
our opinions be our own. We must learn 
to think for ourselves. 

Freedom is our birthright but we cannot 
expected to simply take it for granted with- 
out putting forth our best efforts to retain 
it. Millions have given their lives in the 
fight for freedom. The least we can do is 
to dedicate ourselves to preserving what they 
have won. That, I think, is our greatest in- 
dividual responsibility. Let's not shirk it. 


Miss Corso’s Essay 


Individual responsibility is the cornerstone 
of liberty and the keystone of our Nation’s 
freedom. Responsibility is accepted by an 
individual in varying degrees—depending on 
his attitude. Accepting responsibility is the 
badge of leadership. 

Our present society demands education 
and knowledge that must start early in life. 
Initiative is rewarded. In school, the pupil 
learns independent thinking and self- 
determination. He talks responsibility; he 
thinks responsibility. He does not really 
know responsibility—but he feels it. 
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Responsibility is loyalty to people, church, 
and State. It is an attitude. It is a respect 
for your neighbor's rights—and it is self- 
respect. It is an awe of the power of God. 
It is studying and putting forth one’s best 
efforts. Responsibility is a willingness to 
work. 

Responsibility is the urge to accomplish 
and to reach an objective. It is accepting 
challenge. It defines morality and doing 
what is right. It is setting example by your 
deeds, Responsibility whets the imagination, 

Responsibility is a flerce defense of liberty 
and freedom. It is pride in heritage and in 
our history. Responsibility is simply but 
eloquently expressed by Lincoln that “this 
Nation under God shall have a new birth 
of freedom and that government of the 
people, by the people and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Preparation for responsibility must be 
stepped up to strengthen our youth on a 
person-by-person basis. Instead of a lot of 
headshaking, our parents and educators 
need to take stock of themselves. They need 
responsibility of their own to instill inspira- 
tion and responsibility in this Nation’s chil- 
dren. Theirs is a profound responsibility. 

Let us share a variety of viewpoints and 
strive with impatience to improve ourselves. 

Let us restore God to his rightful place 
in the constitution of our great Nation. 

Let us abolish suspicion, discrimination 
and intolerance; let us build character in 
person and in Nation. Let this be our 
responsibility. 

America has been blessed with abundance 
and generosity to share. In the barren 
troubled world in which man lives, our coun- 
try stands out as an oasis—and a symbol. 

America was spawned in a desire for free- 
dom and the right of self-government. 
Americans are born as freemen with a free 
will. Our leaders are chosen to accept re- 
sponsibilities and make our Nation’s deci- 
sions. This defines a free government. Let 
us always preserve it and may God always 
bless our land. 

The young people of today will be meas- 
ured as the men of tomorrow. The roots of 
our Nation run deeply imbedded in liberty 
and we have defended it with all of our 
energy. Youth must be responsible for the 
destiny of our Nation in a complex tomor- 
row. Our new citizens will go on trial—the 
eyes of the world will be the jury—and his- 
tory will record the verdict. 


ONLY HALF OF IMPORTED HARVEST 
CREW AT WORK 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. TAL- 
cott] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
trying to keep my colleagues and the 
American consumer, taxpayer, and tax 
user informed about the problem of ob- 
taining adequate farm labor to harvest 
crops which supply the food we eat. 

To replace the bracero program, farm- 
ers, and labor organizations are desper- 
ately trying every suggestion proposed. 

Someone suggested to the California 
farmers that they go to the Deep South 
to recruit farm labor. The Garin Co., a 
large grower, did just this. After 30 
days, the Salinas Californian newspa- 
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per made the following objective report 
in the May 29, 1964, issue: 


Half of the crew of Mississippi Negroes im- 
ported a month ago by the Garin Co. to 
harvest Salinas Valley lettuce isn’t on the job 
any more. 

Of the 46 men recruited by the company in 
the Mississippi delta towns of Meridian, 
Natchez, Jackson, and Hazelhurst, just 22 
went to work this morning. 

There are now not enough Mississippians 
with the company to form an efficient lettuce 
harvesting crew. Those remaining were in- 
tegrated Monday with two bracero crews—of 
the sort they and other American domestic 
workers are supposed to replace after Decem- 
ber 31, when the Mexican national program 
expires. 

WHAT HAPPENED? 

What happened to the members of the ex- 
perimental crew who gave up the labor of let- 
tuce harvesting? 

Garin Co. records show this: One man was 
sent back, sick, to Mississippi; four reportedly 
got homesick and returned to Mississippi of 
their own volition, and four were fired be- 
cause they didn’t work much. No one knows 
just exactly what’s become of the remaining 
14, although some of them are said to have 
found other jobs in the Salinas area that 
either pay more than $1.05 an hour, or are 
easier, or both, 

Aggregate man-hours of work available 
from the Mississippians from April 28 
through May 21 was 6,721. Man-hours ab- 
sent total was 1,097. Nevertheless, John P. 
McCarthy, of the Garin Co., who helped re- 
cruit the experimental crew, says we haven't 
given up on it yet.” 

McCarthy told the Californian that “the 
fellows remaining on the crew seem to be 
working very well” and that “competition 
‘between them and the braceros” has stepped 
up their productiveness. Besides, the bra- 
cero crews are experienced and working on a 
piece rate, which brings the individual 
worker substantially more than $1.05 an 
hour. (The all-Negro crew “made” the piece 
rate—and earnings over and above the 
hourly guarantee—just once on the basis of 
its production.) 

Three of the Mississippians—Roosevelt 
Howard and William Smith, of Natchez, and 
James Skinner, of Jackson—haven’t missed 
an hour of work. A fourth man who was in 
the perfect attendance category, Charlie 
Smith, of Meridian, quit work this morning. 

McCarthy says that “we were under the 
impression that all of the men were experi- 
enced field hands” when they were recruited. 
This didn’t happen to be the case. But 
most of the 22 men remaining are bona fide 
agricultural workers. 

Since the Mississippians were integrated 
with the two bracero crews, there have been 
very few absences from work among them, 
McCarthy says. He believes that they may 
have shaken down into a stable work force. 
But the company—while it is considering 
worker recruitment from Texas—isn’t rush- 
ing back to Mississippi for more men. “We'll 
take a long, close look at the situation be- 
fore we decide to recruit (there) any more,” 
McCarthy says. 

Absenteeism among the Mississippi crew 
began on May 5 and reached a high point on 
May 21, when just 11 men reported for work. 


NOT CUTTING, PACKING 


Garin field foreman Joe Brooks said this 
morning that the Mississippians are being 
used as carton spray and pad men, wind 
rowers and loaders in the fields. The cutting 
and packing of lettuce is generally being 
done by braceros, of which the company 
now has 271 out of a total work force of 
325. 

The Garin Co. screened some 159 workers 
in Mississippi before selecting the 46 men it 
bussed to California at a cost of $2,874.40. A 
bonus arrangement between the company 
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and the new men is that each one of the 
workers who stays on the job for 3 months 
will get a free bus trip back home. The 
company is deducting $5 a week from the 
checks of the men to reimburse it for trans- 
portation costs. A charge of $1.75 a day is 
assessed each man for room and board at the 
company’s McFadden road camp, where the 
Mississippians are housed with 103 braceros. 

McCarthy conceded that the experimental 
crew members have been averaging less than 
$50 a week take-home pay thus far. But 
with the Valley’s heavy lettuce harvesting 
now getting underway, he says that they'll 
be earning more than $50 a week. 


Mr. Speaker, the $50 is a net figure— 
after deducting $5 per week for return 
transportation and $1.75 per day for 
board and room, 


When the Mississippians first arrived at the 
labor camp, the Garin Co. was laying out 
special southern meals for them. Recently, 
however, the new men started getting the 
same food as the braceros. McCarthy says 
that they have balked at substituting tor- 
tillas for bread; so they’re going to get bread 
from now on, 


FAILURE OF GARIN FARM LABOR 
RECRUITMENT EXPERIMENT 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. TAL- 
corr] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I reported for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, who are concerned about the 
harvesting of fresh fruit and vegetable 
crops, about the Garin Co. experiment in 
recruiting farm labor from faraway Mis- 
sissippi. 

A full report of the experiment cannot 
be given yet. The experiment is not con- 
cluded. A few of the workers which were 
recruited at great cost, careful planning 
and wide cooperation are still working. 
Most quit shortly after arrival in Cali- 
fornia. None could perform the stoop 
labor well. The company lost heavily. 
The State of California will be required 
to increase its welfare payments. Some 
union men will lose their jobs. The dis- 
located workers are disillusioned and 
disappointed. Crops will spoil in the 
fields. 

A spokesman for the Council of Cali- 
fornia Growers had the following to say 
to the Salinas Californian newspaper on 
May 29, 1964: 

The questionable success of the Garin Co.'s 
experiment with imported field labor raises 
some disturbing questions. 

The dwindling of Garin’s crew of Mis- 
sissippians by more than half in just a month 
at work in the Salinas Valley is symptomatic 
of “a potentially dangerous situation,” Tom 
Ellick, of the council, said. 

MAKES PEOPLE THINK 


“This should at least make people think 
about the problems involved should agricul- 
ture find it necessary to go out of the State 
on a massive recruiting program to pockets of 
poverty,” Ellick said in a telephone interview. 

The Council of California Growers is the 
public relations arm of California agricul- 
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Speaking of the Garin crew, Ellick said 
that “here are underprivileged people who 
have been thoroughly screened by the pros- 
pective employer and by representatives of 
the Federal Government and the agencies of 
two States. They signed up voluntarily to do 
farm labor under specific wages and specific 
conditions in a specified work agreement. 
Yet, after they had been in the Salinas Valley 
a matter of just 2 weeks, they began to follow 
what is now an almost historic migration 
from farm work to other types of work.” 


WELFARE PROBLEMS 


Ellick said that the rapid movement of 
workers from rural work to job seeking in 
urban areas has historically meant skyrocket- 
ing welfare costs. “It seems to us that 
some real serious thought should be given to 
what's going to happen if agriculture has to 
recruit on a large scale out of the State.” 

Ellick said that the swift movement of the 
Mississippians out of California’s farm labor 
market raises the question: “How many 
American workers will it take to replace the 
jobs now held by some 60,000 braceros at the 
peak of the harvest season?” He said he be- 
lieves that it may take three, four, five 
times as many people—and they won't go 
back where they came from, either.” 


FACTS OF LIFE 


“The facts of life,” Ellick said, “do not 
substantiate the contention of the AFL-CIO 
that California has enough willing, unem- 
ployed workers to do the job for agriculture. 
* + © It’s about time the State administra- 
tion and the department of employment and 
other powers that be found out what it 
would take to get the unemployed back on 
the rolls—and what wages they’d work at. 

“Agriculture has to know, and it has to 
know damn soon,” he said. “We need some 
straight answers.” 


Mr. Speaker, no opponents of the bra- 
cero program has had anything to say 
about this experiment which failed. 


GUANTANAMO NAVAL BASE: 


GUARDIAN OF PANAMA CANAL 
APPROACHES 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, in many 
statements in the Congress concerning 
the problems of the Caribbean, especial- 
ly those by my distinguished and schol- 
arly colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop], the impor- 
tance of the U.S. naval base at Guanta- 
namo to the security of the Western 
Hemisphere has been repeatedly em- 
phasized. 

Dramatized by the decision of Red 
Cuba to stop the fresh water supply to 
this naval base from its source on the 
Yateras River outside the limits of the 
base, Guantanamo has become increas- 
ingly recognized for its roles in both war 
and peace. In war, this strategically 
located base, on the northern flank of 
the Atlantic approaches to the Panama 
Canal, can control shipping routes; in 
peace, its commodious protected anchor- 
age in Guantanamo Bay close to deep 
water and its favorable climate make it 
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the best fleet training facility south of 
the Chesapeake area. 

It was, therefore, gratifying to read 
in the May 1964 newsletter of the Chief 
of Information, Department of the Navy, 
an authoritative summary of approved 
naval policies concerning the mainte- 
nance and operation of the naval base 
at Guantanamo. 

In order that the Nation and the Con- 
gress may be more widely informed, I 
quote the indicated Navy Informational 
Policy Summary—NIPS-6—and com- 
mend it for study by all concerned with 
problems of hemispheric defense: 

[Chinfo Newsletter, May 1964] 
Navy INFORMATIONAL PoLicy—SUMMARIES 
GUANTANAMO NAVAL BASE 


The U.S. naval base at Guantanamo is 
very important to the security of the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere. The 
continuing policy of the United States is to 
retain the base indefinitely in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaty of 1934. 
The most recent confirmation of this long- 
standing policy was in a Pentagon news 
briefing by the Secretary of Defense on 
March 5, 1964. Prior to that, the Secretary 
of State had said, “The basic fact is that 
we are in Guantanamo and will remain there 
for the foreseeable future.” These policy 
statements followed the Castro regime's de- 
cision to shut off Guantanamo’s fresh water 
supply on February 6, 1964, and U.S. Navy's 
subsequent determination to provide its own 
source of fresh water, which is now the fact 
and will remain so. 

Background 

Guantanamo, the United States oldest 
oversea naval base, was acquired through a 
lease agreement with Cuba in 1903. The 1903 
agreement was subsequently confirmed by a 
treaty of relations in 1934. In 1959, the 
Castro regime stated, “All international com- 
mitments and agreements in force will be 
fulfilled.” 

Guantanamo is a bulwark in the base com- 
plex of the United States. It includes an 
excellent harbor, docking and ship repair 
facilities, and two airfields including one 
field for jet aircraft with necessary shops 
and hangars. The base includes a total of 
1,400 buildings and represents a total invest- 
ment of approximately $76 million. 


Wartime role 


Guantanamo’s wartime role is the support 
of combatant naval forces, operating in the 
Atlantic, and defending the Caribbean sea 
areas. Strategically, the base provides a 
link in the island chain stretching from 
Key West to Trinidad. From this base, the 
southern approaches to the United States 
can be controlled; this includes the Wind- 
ward Passage on Cuba’s eastern tip; the 
Straits of Florida between Puerto Rico and 
Cuba; and the Anegada Passage near Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. All these pas- 
sages are focal points of shipping and can 
be controlled from Guantanamo. The base 
is also essential to the defense of the Pana- 
ma Canal. Its most important wartime role 
would be its support of antisubmarine forces 
in the Caribbean and the Atlantic, thereby 
contributing to the safety of free world 
shipping. Forces based in Guantanamo can 
also respond promptly to contingencies and 
lend assistance when natural disasters occur 
in the area. 

Peacetime role 


Guantanamo’s peacetime role is its support 
of essential fleet operational training. The 
advantages of Guantanamo as a fleet train- 
ing base are many. The harbor is deep, 
large, and well protected from the weather. 
The anchorages are only a few hundred 
yards from deep and open water, which elim- 
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inates wasted time steaming to and from 
the operating areas. The excellent weather 
permits maximum use of available training 
time, even during the winter season. Tar- 
gets for air weapons training are within sight 
of the airfield, again eliminating time to and 
from the training area. The aerial gunnery 
range is the only one available to the At- 
lantic Fleet which is unhampered by com- 
mercial air traffic. 

Guantanamo has been used since 1904 to 
provide “shakedown” and refresher train- 
ing for Atlantic Fleet air units and ships of 
all classes. Guantanamo-based fleet train- 
ing group instructors, who are experts in 
their specialties, conduct what amounts to 
an intensive period of on-the-job training 
whereby the green crews of newly commis- 
sioned or overhauled ships are brought up 
to acceptable fleet standards. Guantanamo 
makes it possible to expedite training, thus 
freeing the maximum number of ships and 
squadrons to meet the U.S. Navy’s farflung 
commitments of the Atlantic Fleet. It is by 
far the Navy's best facility for refresher and 
underway training. 

No adequate alternatives 


Guantanamo offers the best harbor-base 
complex south of Chesapeake Bay. It could 
provide anchorage to a major portion of At- 
lantic Fleet’s combatant tonnage. San Juan, 
P.R., is comparatively small. Roosevelt 
Roads is protected by a breakwater. Guan- 
tanamo remains an important element of 
hemisphere security. 


DALLAS: ITS ASSETS 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
still those misguided and malicious per- 
sons who continue to depreciate the great 
city of Dallas and its people. There are 
those who, for political reasons and some 
for baser reasons continue to spread 
falsehoods and slander against my com- 
munity. 

Dallas, in the greatness of its heart, 
can live with the libel. We regret the 
evil intent behind some of the attacks, 
but we continue to move ahead in the 
best American tradition, building our 
community, making a better place for all 
our people to live, and contributing what 
inspiration and effort we can to a 
stronger, healthier, happier, more pros- 
perous America. 

To all our critics, as well as those who 
are friends of Dallas, we invite you to 
come to see us, share with us our faith in 
the American system, join with us in our 
constant endeavor to preserve this great 
Nation and the freedom it guarantees to 
all men. 

As a part of these remarks I would 
like to include a speech about Dallas 
delivered by Mr. James M. Collins at 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas 
on April 28, 1964. 

Mr. Collins, I am proud to say, is one 
of the fine people of Dallas whom I have 
the honor and the privilege to represent 
in Congress. He is president of Fidelity 
Union Life Insurance Co. and an out- 
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standing civic leader. He is typical of 
the unselfish, forward-looking kind of 
individual Dallas produces. 

I commend your attention to Mr. Col- 
lins’ appraisal of Dallas, its aspirations, 
its goals, its achievements: 

Dartas Is a GooD Buy IN Today’s MARKET 


(A speech at Southern Methodist University 
on April 28, 1964, by James M. Collins, 
president of Fidelity Union Life Insurance 
Co.) 

As a result of Dallas greatest tragedy, the 
death of our beloved President Kennedy, our 
city has been analyzed, criticized, and 
vilified. 

This all began after the greatest welcome 
that any man had ever received in the history 
of Dallas. He was assassinated by a stranger 
of our city, a man living under an assumed 
name, who had been here only 30 days. He 
was a Communist-Marxist who had lived in 
Russia for 3 years. But Oswald chose Dallas 
as the place for his infamous crime. 

Since that dark day, many newspapers and 
magazines have written about Dallas. To 
reflect their attitude, let us cite specific 
examples: 

In a recent issue of the NATO Letter, Prof. 
H. Wentworth Eldredge referred to Dallas and 
Texas as “a semicivilized part of America 
* * * with its lunatic fringe of hatemongers.” 

Look summed up the estimate of Dallas 
with a quotation from an unnamed cab 
driver, “Dallas used to be a nice town, but 
now its got to where everybody’s scared of 
everybody else or hates everybody.” 

Those of us who have lived in the city all 
of our lives have been shocked at the charges 
of hate. 

Who is it that we hate? We do not hate 
the Negroes. The president of the northern 
Negro Baptists visited Dallas just a few 
weeks prior to the President’s trip. He 
stated that Dallas had done more than any 
other large city in the country to help the 
progress and development of Negroes and 
that Dallas should be used as a model by 
other cities. 

As for other minority groups, consider our 
Jewish citizens, who make up only 3 percent 
of the population. Among this 3 percent are 
many of our hardest working and most dedi- 
cated civic leaders. It is noteworthy that in 
4 of the past 9 years Daiias has chosen a 
Jew as its outstanding citizen—Stanley 
Marcus (merchant), Fred Florence (banker), 
Jerome Crossman (oil), and Julius Schepps 
(wholesale liquor distributor). Many of the 
most loyal and enthusiastic builders of 
Dallas are our Jewish friends. 

Dallas is located on a flat piece of land. 
Its dismal picture was summed up by Life 
magazine: “Dallas had no natural resources 
and has none today. No precious metals, no 
sulfur, no natural gas, or oil lie beneath or 
near the city. The summer’s heat is almost 
beyond enduring. The black-land prairie, 
once good for growing wheat or cotton, is 
now exhausted. And this dry land blows up 
such prodigious duststorms that one might 
as well comb his hair with a plow.” 

Dallas is a city with nothing but man- 
power, and a philosophy of self-reliance. 
Life quoted an editorial from the Dallas 
News which was said to reflect the Dallas 
point of view: “When our forefathers stepped 
on the west bank of the Mississippi and 
headed west to carve an empire, did they 
look back over their shoulders to the Na- 
tional Government for welfare and help? No, 
with an ax and a Bible and a wife, the 
pioneer did it himself.” 

Dallas started as a log cabin near a small 
river, about 100 years ago. There was a need 
to ford the river and this was a good spot. 
As the community grew the settlers saw 
that they needed more than a river ford, so 
they made arrangements for the East-West 
railroad to build its tracks through the yil- 
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lage. With one railroad the citizens went 
to work and secured a crossing North-South 
railroad and Dallas became a crossroads town. 

The railroads needed freight, and since 
buffalo skins were a big freight item, the 
people went to work and made Dallas the 
destination of buffalo traders from the West. 
Dallas actually became the buffalo hide cen- 
ter of the world. 

When the buffaloes were killed off and cat- 
tle took their place on the prairie, the city 
changed quickly to cutting leather—the mak- 
ing of saddles, bridles, and harnesses—and 
the new local industry became a tremendous 
factor in the national market for horse-and- 
buggy goods. 

When Henry Ford and mechanized farm 
equipment swept the country, Dallas went 
through another transition; finance and cot- 
ton trading. Cotton was brought and sold 
for the world market, and the city became 
the cotton-trading center of the world. In 
1932, Washington established fixed minimum 
prices on cotton which eliminated a large 
amount of the trading. 

Again Dallas moved with the changing 
times and actively entered the oil business 
by inducing oil producers in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and east Texas to come 
to Dallas to make their deals, arrange their 
financing and centralize their offices here. 

In recent years world oil production has 
necessitated changes within the industry and 
Dallas has expanded to other industries and 
moved further into electronics, finance and 
insurance. 

Dallas has been criticized for its so-called 
oligarchy but this is Dallas’ greatest strength 
—instead of one leader, we have hundreds. 
Leadership and management is any organiza- 
tion’s greatest asset. As one business leader 
said: “There is no good business, just good 
management.” 

The other day I heard a stockbroker evalu- 
ate stocks. He analyzed the location of the 
plants, growth tendencies in the industry, 
price earnings ratio. But, he said the im- 
portant factor about a company is that it 
has good management, that it has good 
leadership. This is true of a church, or a 
school, or of a business. Good leadership is 
your greatest asset. 

With our abundance of dynamic leaders, 
Dallas has one of the most diversified 
economies in the United States. We have 
the finest market merchandising facilities 
in the Nation. Dallas is much in demand as 
a convention center. Dallas is third in the 
Nation in number and importance of its 
fire and life insurance companies. 

The city’s varied interests are reflected in 
a rough breakdown of the payrolls: 


Dallas payroll Percent 
Manufacturing— 22 25 
Wholesale... i 
Retail E 
Wiese. we, 12 


Education and government 10 
Finances and insurance 8 
INP HA ma EE 7 
Transportation (64 carriers) 2 
Communications and utilities 3 
9 Se 3 


Let us look at the personality of Dallas. It 
is a friendly city that offers much and re- 
ceives even more from its citizens. 

1. Friendliness is Dallas’ natural manner. 
My friend Chuck Conklin, of Alcoa, said that 
when he moved to Dallas the thing that im- 
pressed him was the interest of his neigh- 
bors and the welcome he received in becom- 
ing a part of the city. 

We do not have as many millionaires as 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Hous- 
ton; but the difference is that in Dallas we 
call them by their first names. 

2. Sound value is basic in Dallas. The 
cost of living is less in Dallas than any major 
metropolitan city in the country according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, and 
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“FHA homes—1960,” shows that when you 
buy a home you get a better value per dollar 
in Dallas than anywhere in the United 
States. 

8. Spiritually either “spirit of pride” or 
“religious spirit’—Dallas has it. It is the 
home of the four largest churches in the 
world of their denomination: Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, and Church of Christ. 
From pride, we are proud of our heritage and 
the future we are trying to make for our 
children. 

4. Beauty stems from pride. Even on a 
quick visit to Dallas the visitor is pleased 
with the beauty of the new skyscrapers, the 
homes, the elegance of private gardens and 
above all, the beauty and charm of our ladies. 
Dallas women are frequently referred to as 
the best dressed women in the world. 

5. Broadmindedness is a firm attribute of 
the city. Dallas has been described many 
times as a town of nondrinking, abstaining 
people. But last year we chose for our out- 
standing citizen Julius Schepps, who is a 
liquor distributor. 

6. Solid middle class gives stability to Dal- 
las. We have a prosperous middle class; 
people enjoy living in our community. Cen- 
sus figures show Dallas has more homes with 
air conditioners and television sets per capita 
than elsewhere in the United States. But 
probably the best yardstick of prosperity is 
the two-car family. Dallas has more two- 
car families per capita than anywhere in 
the world. We have three times as many as 
San Francisco and four times as many as 
Boston. 

7. Education means progress for Dallas. 
It has been said that businessmen set the 
pattern for Dallas. If this is correct, then 
education has top priority in our community: 
one-third of the directors in the chamber of 
commerce are assigned to the seven active 
committees concerned with education. 

Last week we were all proud to note that, 
among the top students in high schools, Dal- 
las stood 5th in the Nation in merit scholars, 
whereas we are only 13th in population. 
Three years ago the leading scholars at both 
West Point and Annapolis were graduates of 
a Dallas high school. 

In Dallas, over half of the teachers have 
master’s degrees. Under our accelerated edu- 
cational program, Dallas now has over 1,000 
students in advanced courses. 

Our schools excel and have kept up with 
the growth of Dallas. We have built more 
schools and more classrooms than any city in 
the country—103 new buildings and 68 re- 
furbished. We have also been adding neigh- 
borhood libraries and physical education fa- 
cilities for a broader educational program. 

8. Cooperation is the key in Dallas, where 
everyone works together. Many cities are 
reluctant to submit a bond issue and do it 
only every 10 years, hoping that they can 
squeeze by. In Dallas, city improvements are 
moving rapidly all of the time; and since 
World War II we have had a bond issue every 
2 or 3 years. Just last month a bond issue on 
civic improvements came and we favored it 
5 to 1. 

9. Good local government reflects the in- 
tegrity ot the Dallas people. I recall so well 
a statement made by a vice president of 
General Electric who said, “The true reflec- 
tion of a community is to see the character 
of elected public officials.” For the last 30 
years we have looked to honest and capable 
business leaders from throughout the city to 
enter city politics and serve on the Dallas 
City Council. Partisan party politics is put 
aside where the city is involved. Of the last 
four mayors, two have been presidents of 
large downtown banks, one a past president 
of the Texas Manufacturers Association and 
the present mayor is chairman of the board 
of Dallas’ largest industry. 

In Dallas, where we have built so many 
schools, so many expressways, and since the 
war have put $514 million into public im- 
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provements for the expanding city, we have 
the least taxes per capita of any city in the 
country. We have no city income tax, no 
sales tax, and an ad valorem tax that is 
fairly evaluated. Here are some typical 
figures: Dallas, $675; Boston, $1,139; New 
York, $1,092; and Cleveland, $1,175. 

10. Opportunities present a thrill to every 
citizen of Dallas. As I ride up and down 
the streets of Dallas, I see place after place 
where people started from scratch and 
developed a tremendous operation. One 
typical example is the Haggar Co. Here was 
a fine man of strong character. He first 
came to Dallas as a pants salesman—an im- 
migrant from Lebanon. He sold and he 
saved and then started manufacturing for 
himself. Now J. M. Haggar is the largest 
slacks manufacturer in the world. 

11. Brains provide Dallas with a stimulat- 
ing environment. The largest business in 
Dallas is a reflection of the type of city that 
we have. Texas Instruments is a business 
that is built on brains—new ideas and vi- 
sion. Texas Instruments cannot stand still. 
When they build a new piece of machinery, 
they anticipate that it will be obsolete in 
9 months, New ideas and new mac 
are continually moving this industry for- 


This is Dallas where our greatest asset is 
the people—people full of love who believe 
in God and themselves. People who are not. 
afraid of hard work, who are self-reliant, 
and who cherish freedom for themselves and 
for their children. 


THE RINGING OF BELLS: A FA- 
VORED WAY OF OBSERVING THE 
FOURTH OF JULY 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Dwyer] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
26 a year ago, the House gave final ap- 
proval to a concurrent resolution pre- 
scribing the ringing of bells throughout 
the country at 2 p.m., eastern daylight 
time, as an appropriate way of observing 
the anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence on the 
Fourth of July. 

With this great national holiday rap- 
idly approaching, it seems fitting to re- 
call our action of a year ago and to en- 
courage public officials and the American 
people to continue and broaden the 
deeply meaningful practice of ringing 
the bells as a means of commemorating 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

As the sponsor of a similar resolution, 
I regretted that only a few days re- 
mained last year between congressional 
approval of the resolution and the 
Fourth of July, which limited the extent 
to which a coordinated program for ring- 
ing the bells could be arranged. We can 
do much better this year if officials at 
all levels of government will increase 
their efforts to make the observance 
truly national. 

When it was signed and proclaimed to 
the world of 1776, the Declaration of In- 
dependence was a revolutionary docu- 
ment in every sense of the word. It 
marked the birth of a new nation as a 
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free and independent state. As such, it 
ended 150 years of colonial status and 
alien rule by the most powerful empire 
of the time. 

It was a bold and courageous act by 
people who understood fully the impli- 
cations of what they were doing. The 
freedom and independence to which they 
pledged themselves was a condition of 
life they believed was the rightful her- 
itage of all people, and for which they 
were prepared to sacrifice the ulti- 
mate—their own lives and fortunes. 
Their declaration was not an empty or 
reckless gesture, as the years of bloody 
warfare which followed confirmed. 

They were right; they were deter- 
minded; and they were successful. 

But in celebrating their courage and 
vision—to which we have become the 
fortunate heirs—it is not enough simply 
to look to the past in the sense of com- 
pleted history. The Declaration of In- 
dependence has always been a uniquely 
living document, phrased in language 
that seems permanently contemporary, 
and possessed of the power to inspire 
people everywhere to the pursuit of per- 
sonal liberty and national independence. 

We here—in this time and place—can 
do no less. Indeed, it is our task to help 
make of the Declaration the truly rev- 
olutionary statement it has always been, 
to help make its enduring principles 
come fully alive again in our own day. 
It has never been more important than 
it is today for all Americans to under- 
stand what freedom means, to appre- 
ciate the blessings that freedom has 
brought us, to face together the dangers 
which freedom confronts, and to accept 
the obligations which freedom imposes 
upon all of us. 

The framers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence understood that freedom is 
not a tangible commodity which—once 
possessed—remains secure. They knew 
not only that freedom can be lost but 
that, like a living organism, unless free- 
dom continues to grow and expand it is 
in danger of death. 

It belongs to every person and to each 
generation to keep freedom alive and 
growing—in the human spirit, in our in- 
stitutions, and in the law of the land. 
Even in our own country—proud as we 
rightfully are of the extent to which 
freedom has thrived among us—freedom 
is still our unfinished business. We have 
only to glance about us to see how far 
we, the oldest continuing democracy on 
earth, have fallen short of realizing the 
full promise of freedom for all our peo- 
ple. And beyond our borders, the situa- 
tion is even more challenging. 

It would be foolish to imply that the 
ringing of bells might somehow galvanize 
us all into doing what needs to be done 
to extend the scope and perfect the qual- 
ity of ourfreedom. Butif it accomplishes 
nothing more than to bring to our 
minds—if only for a moment—the sig- 
nificance of our commitment to freedom 
and to provide a gentle reminder of how 
our country was born and what it rep- 
resents, then it will be greatly worth- 
while. 

Traditionally, the ringing of bells has 
signified several different things—both 
of a civic and a religious nature—all of 
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them compatible with our particular pur- 
pose. The sound of bells has summoned 
the faithful to worship, called the citizens 
of a community to a town meeting, hailed 
a great victory, alerted the people to 
danger, announced the passage of time, 
and indicated a moment for silent prayer 
or reflection. 

Bells have rung out joyfully and tolled 
mournfully, but it is as a summons and 
an alert that I think of the ringing of 
bells on the Fourth of July—a summons 
to our responsibilities as free citizens, an 
alert to the dangers and opportunities 
that lie ahead of us as we move along the 
open highways and twisting trails of the 
free way of life. 

No one can predict with any assurance 
what consequences might flow as a result 
of a simultaneous, nationwide ringing 
of the bells on the Fourth of July. As 
the practice grows and deepens into the 
national consciousness, however, perhaps 
we can hope it might lead to a national 
act of reflection upon and rededication 
to the ideals of freedom—and give life to 
the spirit of the day throughout the year. 


SOVIET RULE IN ESTONIA, LATVIA, 
AND LITHUANIA 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr LIPS- 
coms] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, when 
the army of the Soviet Union invaded the 
peaceful Baltic States in June 1940, it 
brought with it the most deplorable prac- 
tices ever enforced by one people on an- 
other. Among many other things, the 
Communists began deporting from 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania anyone 
who might be a leader of opposition to 
Communist rule. Later they extended 
deportations to practically anyone who 
resided there. This was a very large 
number of people because the Baltic 
States had never evidenced the slightest 
conviction in the teachings of Marx and 
Lenin. 

These deportations continued through- 
out 1940 and 1941. The first few months 
100,000 people were either executed or 
sent to remote parts of Asiatic Russia. 
As if this were not horrible enough, when 
the Nazi Army invaded the Baltic, the 
Soviet conquerors redoubled their efforts. 
They had long since run out of reason- 
ably important victims and they in- 
creasingly persecuted completely humble 
and innocent people, who had spent 
their days tilling their soil, or shaping 
their products, bothering no one, threat- 
ening no one. By June 1941, the true 
intent of the Soviet invasion and de- 
portations became clear—it was to com- 
pletely eliminate three entire nations and 
seize the wealth of three peoples for 
the benefit of the Soviet Union. 

With an eye toward the future when 
the invading Germans might be thrown 
back, the Russians planned a special ef- 
fort for June 14, 15, and 16, 1941. They 
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intended to break forever the will and 
ability of the Baltic States to resist com- 
munism. Therefore, during the night of 
June 13-14, they began surrounding 
whole villages and large areas of cities 
and seizing everyone they found sleeping 
in the houses. Their operation was dia- 
bolically thorough. Men, women, and 
children were rushed out to waiting 
trains without time to gather more than 
a very few personal belongings. Families 
were separated and sent to different des- 
tinations. 

The fate of many of the nearly 100,000 
Baltic people seized during the horrible 
days of June 1941 by the Communists is 
unknown. Some of them perished in 
railroad cars. Some were worked to 
death in Siberia. Others have been scat- 
tered all over the Soviet Union and 
forced to adopt the ways of their Rus- 
sian conquerors. But the fate of the 
wealth of their many years of hard work 
is well known. It was given to Russian 
citizens, who now live in extraordinary 
numbers throughout the Baltic States. 
There is no doubt that the Communists 
hope by this means eventually to destroy 
completely the independent identity and 
culture of the Baltic nations. 

We make special mention today of the 
Baltic deportations of June 1941 to urge 
the Soviet Union to do everything in its 
power to make restitution to innocent 
eons. 5 be vey same time to remind 

e world o e consequen - 
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With confidence that the future holds 
increased happiness and peace for the 
long-suffering people of Estonia, Latvia, 
and ee. we send to them our en- 
couragement and words of praise today 
for their bravery in the 1258 of intoler- 
able agony, and for their continued 
struggle for independence. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Har- 
vey] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include in the Recorp two articles on 
“Government Spending,” written by 
Maurice Stans, former Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget: 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING—I 

(A clear and penetrating analysis of Gov- 
ernment spending and the national budget, 
from the broad business viewpoint, is pre- 
sented by a former Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, from a speech to the National 
Industrial Conference Board.) 

(By Maurice Stans) 

A year ago, in 1963, the American public 
was in an aroused hue and cry for large cuts 
in the Federal budget. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of letters descended on Washington. 
Congress set to work to curb what it con- 
sidered to be an extravagant program of 
spending, and by the time it finished its 
work the requested appropriations for fiscal 
1964 had been reduced from $107.9 billion 
to less than $100 billion. 


1964 


This year, in 1964, the American public 
gives the impression that it couldn’t care 
less about what happens to the budget. No 
mail on the subject reaches Congress. The 
best efforts of a few informed and deter- 
mined budget cutters in that body will barely 
add up to sustainable reductions of $2 bil- 
lion, if that, in the appropriations for fiscal 
1965. 

What has happened in 1 year to change the 
attitude of the Nation so measurably? More 
importantly, what does the change signify, 
and what does it portend for the years ahead? 
Is Federal spending no longer a matter about 
which we should be concerned? Where are 
we now and where are we headed? 

These are the questions to which I address 
myself today. I propose to analyze the Fed- 
eral budgetary situation in the light of the 
enactment of tax reduction, the change in 
the Presidency, the 1965 budget and its im- 
plications, and the probabilities ahead. I 
hope that what I have to say will offer a 
reading on the Government's fiscal prospects 
that will induce businessmen and the public 
to come to grips again with the spending 
issue. 

If we are tempted to find simple answers 
to the questions I have posed, we can start 
with the two that on the surface seem most 
probable: 

1. The American public, now that it has 
its tax cut, is just plain disinterested for a 
time in whether the Government runs a sur- 
plus or a deficit. 

2. President Johnson has submitted a 1965 
budget that he describes as austere, prudent, 
and frugal, as calling for a reduction in ex- 
penditures and in the deficit, and as carrying 
us a giant step toward a balanced budget. 

Putting both of these answers together, 
we are led to the natural conclusion that 
the public is thoroughly happy with the 
idea of an economy-minded President tak- 
ing over all concern about budgetary policy 
and undertaking the job of making ends 
meet in the Government, 

But there are pitfalls in this course and 
here are some of them: 

1. A President of the United States, how- 
ever firm his intentions may be, cannot 
single-handedly control the public purse. 
He needs all-out help in any campaign of 
fiscal discipline for the Nation. The de- 
mands of the bureaucrats and the special 
interests always exceed the country’s re- 
sources, and their pressures for spending are 
relentless. 

2. Attaining an eventual balance of rev- 
enues and expenditures is in fact much more 
dificult than is implied by the outward 
appearances of the 1965 budget now before 
the Congress. This is true because of the 
composition of the present budget items, 
because of the inbuilt future growth in cer- 
tain Federal programs, because of the fact 
that the full impact of recent and present 
new proposals is not yet evident, and be- 
cause of the strength of the forces for spend- 
ing in the Nation, now highly stimulated by 
the immense growth of Federal programs in 
recent years. 

In other words, the problems of high and 
increasing spending and dangerous budget 
deficits are as much with us this year as 
last, and will be as much with us in the 
future, regardless of who is President. Na- 
tional fiscal policy happens to be one of the 
most highly debatable and fluctuating el- 
ements in the functioning of a democracy. 
It will continue to be so as long as the people 
consider their National Government to be 
an impersonal] entity able to create unlimited 
funds to satisfy their desires, not recogniz- 
ing that only they themselves can provide 
the wealth that the Government dispenses. 

It is well that we recognize that there is 
no easy solution to budgetary problems, no 
convenient end to fiscal difficulties, and that 
those who are sophisticated enough to un- 
derstand this subject must keep informed, 
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alert and active. It is timely, in other words, 
that we reconsider here the inconstant at- 
titude of business toward Government 
spending. 

Frugality, austerity, and economy are 
terms of comparison, so to evaluate where 
the 1965 budget stands in this respect we 
ought to see how it relates to earlier points 
in time. In other words, to put everything 
in perspective, we need to look back a bit— 
to 1960, let us say. You may remember 
1960 for a long while. It was the last time 
the budget of the United States ended in 
balance. Expenditures of the Government 
in that year were $76.5 billion. Now, just a 
few years later, we are right at the $100 
billion mark. 

Shortly before January 20, 1961, the last 
day of the Eisenhower administration, I sub- 
mitted to the President the first long-range 
projections of Federal spending ever com- 
piled. These make a good base for another 
comparison with the present budget. They 
were compiled on three levels, for the 10 years 
from 1960 to 1970. The first was an econ- 
omy minded and frugal, but wholly pos- 
sible, level of Federal spending, somewhat 
more restrained in its trend of growth than 
in the previous decade. The second was a 
high, obviously lavish level, which undertook 
to meet widespread public demands for more 
spending. The third was a medium level, 
which was considered to be reasonably pro- 
gressive and most likely under local and in- 
ternational conditions like those of 1960. 

Without going into the arithmetic in de- 
tail, I will merely report that the economical 
level for 1970 ($83.9 billion) was passed in 
1962, the medium level for 1970 ($97.4 bil- 
lion) was exceeded by 1964, and the high 
level for 1970 ($122.6 billion) is right on the 
present trend line. In other words, in the 
4 years since 1960, spending has been grow- 
ing at the highest rate objectively conceiv- 
able at that time. 

To measure our current position and the 
forces behind it, as the President must deal 
with them, we could well go over an earlier 
course of history, reviewing the progression 
of how we got where we are. In 1930 the 
entire cost of Government, including interest 
on the debt, public welfare, and national se- 
curity, was only $3 billion. By 1940 it was $9 
billion. By 1950 it had grown to $43 bil- 
lion. By 1960 it was $94 billion. It is now 
nea on target for $150 to $160 billion by 
1970. 

What can the President do to slow down 
this forceful progression, which has moved at 
a rate which exceeds the growth in popula- 
tion, the gains in gross national product, or 
any other valid scale? 

Before we find fault with the 1965 budget, 
there are some things we should say in its 
behalf. Without doubt it is considerably 
lower than the total of the desires of the 
Government agencies, and almost certainly 
it is somewhat lower than the one which 
President Kennedy had planned to submit 
for 1965. But how does it appear in other 
respects? Here are some simplified statistics: 

1. The 1965 budget calls for $22.9 billion 
more in program authorizations than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower suggested in his last budget 
for 1962, just 3 years earlier. 

2. The 1965 budget asks for $103.8 billion 
in authority to spend, which is $5.5 billion 
more than Congress was willing to vote last 
year for 1964. (Even after supplemental ap- 
propriations likely to be passed this year 
for 1964, it is $4 billion higher.) 

3. The budgeted expenditures for 1965 are 
$97.9 billion, but this is after deducting $2.3 
billion in sales of Government-owned loans 
and mortgages and over $80 million of book- 
keeping transfers or credits, including some 
from improbable new legislation. Actual 
planned spending for the year, before such 
deductions, is about $2 billion higher than 
the truly comparable figure for 1964. 
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4. It contains some obviously understated 
appropriations requirements. For example, 
while the price support program may last out 
the year on the appropriations requested, 
because of past authorizations, the normal 
annual cost of present farm programs is at 
least $1.5 billion above the amount of ap- 
propriations asked for in 1964. 

5. There are some apparent underesti- 
mates in expenditures, especially in farm 
programs. Considering also the fact that 
the estimates of revenues are on the op- 
timistic side, it is likely that the planned 
reduction in the deficit, from $10 billion to 
$5 billion, may well fail of accomplishment 
by a considerable margin. 

6. The budget shows a wholly desirable 
reduction of 1,200 (later increased to 1,900) 
in Government civilian employment in 1965, 
but this is after an indicated increase of 
22,000 in fiscal 1964 (later decreased to 15,- 
000), and an increase of 156,000 since 1960. 

7. It is said to contain vigorous pruning 
of old programs, when in fact three appro- 
priations are increased (by $1 million or 
more) for every one so decreased. 

8. The budget contains almost $6 billion 
of built-in expansion, including about $3 
billion in proposed enlargements in scope of 
old programs or to initiate wholly new pro- 
grams that are sure to grow in coming years. 
Of all these figures, the requested authority 
to spend is most significant as a portent of 
the future. The budgeted appropriations of 
$104.3 billion, if increased to reflect annual 
program requirements of farm price sup- 
ports, rural electrification, urban renewal, 
and other items not included this year at 
normal levels, becomes approximately $107 
billion. This is the base for future appro- 
priations and expenditures and makes doubt- 
ful any expectation of subsequent budgets 
much below this amount. Add to this a 
carryover of $95 billion in unspent but large- 
ly committed appropriations of earlier years 
and you can see, for example, how difficult 
it will be to hold actual spending below $100 
billion hereafter. 

This conclusion is compounded by the 
large amount this year dedicated to begin- 
ning new programs. These factors measure 
the real significance of the 1965 budget, 
looking ahead, and point up the magnitude 
of the President’s task in holding future 
budgets at anywhere near the present level. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING—II 
(By Maurice Stans) 

Only because the national compulsion to- 
ward higher spending is so strong can the 
1965 budget be termed austere or frugal or 
economical, as it clearly is in relation to 
more pleasing alternatives. It is from these 
positions that the President must take off, 
and with these figures that he must con- 
tend, if the country is to achieve a balanced 
budget at any time in the next decade. 

Assuming that Congress approves the 1965 
budget in substantially its present terms, 
and enacts a large part of the new programs, 
where do we go from here? 

It is wholly unrealistic to believe that the 
level of Federal spending will ever be sig- 
nificantly reduced. Even an ultimate dis- 
armament is likely to be so gradual that 
its savings will probably be eaten up by new 
Government activities and the growing costs 
of carrying on present ones. The first budg- 
etary fact of life that a President learns is 
that going programs (like veterans benefits. 
public assistance, retirement pay, and many 
others), without any increases in their 
scope, have a normal built-in growth of 
close to $3 billion a year. Therefore, to hold 
total spending at a fixed point from one year 
to the next would require reductions of $3 
billion elsewhere and an almost total re- 
fusal to entertain new programs or to ex- 
pand old ones. Yet when revenues are 
somewhere between $5 and $10 billion 
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behind expenditures, the only way equi- 
librium can be attained in a reasonable 
time is for expenditures to be kept from 
growing very significantly. (A 4-percent 
annual increase in gross national product 
would normally produce roughly a $4 bil- 
lion increase in Government revenues, but 
this amount of gain is probably not attain- 
able for fiscal 1966 because of the offsetting 
effect of the second step of tax reduction. 
There is talk of more tax cuts in a year or 
80. 

The most desirable course, considering all 
this, would for the President to propose, 
and the public to insist, that Government 
spending be held below $100 billion until 
revenues catch up. It is possible that this 
could produce a balanced budget for 1967. 
This is a very difficult goal, considering 
where we are now. It can be attained, but 
only if a number of factors work out favor- 
ably. 

1. The economy must carry on at a 4- 
to 5-percent annual growth rate. Any 
recession could defer a balanced budget for 
many more years. 

2. Reductions in some Government pro- 
grams must be imposed. There are good 
sizable candidates in the farm program 
(where reductions are politically almost im- 
possible); in the expensive space program 
(where expenditures can be stretched out and 
made more effective if the ill-advised goal of 
a “man on the Moon by 1970” is extended); 
in the production of atomic weapons (at- 
tainable if military target and warhead re- 
quirements are suitably re-evaluated); and 
in defense costs, especially manpower and 
maintenance of conventional forces (of 
which President Eisenhower has been an out- 
spoken critic) and overseas defense commit- 
ments, including the large number of troops 
in Europe (which President Eisenhower has 
many times questioned). By these steps a 
good start could be made toward the 25-per- 
cent reduction in defense expenditures which 
former Defense Undersecretary Roswell Gil- 
patrick says may be achieved over a period of 
time, and American industry would not suf- 
fer because most of the reductions would be 
in operating and overhead costs, and the 
rest would be very gradual. There are many 
other opportunities for lesser reductions 
throughout the budget, of which rural elec- 
trification and agricultural conservation are 
good examples. 

3. The President must find a way to stop 
the normal upward bureaucratic “creep” in 
other agency activities. There are many 
programs not related to population growth, 
to timetables, or to any specific measure of 
need, that year after year move slowly up- 
ward in response to self-generated oppor- 
tunities in the Government offices. These 
programs could be stabilized by the Presi- 
dent and the Congress until the budget is 
in balance, at which time new evaluations 
could be made and new priorities fixed. 
Among the programs which could, without 
harm to welfare or national security, be 
frozen at present levels are soil conservation, 
construction of public buildings, geological 
survey, watershed protection, coast and geo- 
detic survey, Corps of Engineers construc- 
tion, sport fisheries, Bureau of Reclamation 
construction, foreign agricultural service, 
and medical research. These are merely il- 
lustrations. There are many others. 

4. And again, new programs must be with- 
held until the budget is able to absorb them 
without strain; and necessary additions to 
old programs must be financed by reprogram- 
ing down some of their present scope. 

In other words, the problems of the Presi- 
dent in achieving a fiscal balance are im- 
posing and monumental in the light of re- 
cent trends and countervailing present 
forces. Only the utmost determination in 
Washington and support at home can re- 
tard the trend of credit-card spending of the 
last 30 years. 
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There are some things that businessmen 
ought to be willing to do to help achieve the 
objective of restraint in Government f- 
nances. I pose them to you in the conviction 
that, without strong and emphatic demand 
from the general public for sound budgetary 
procedures and practices, the Nation will go 
merrily along on its deficit-ridden way until 
it finds itself in a predicament of debt and 
inflexibility which will sap the national vi- 
tality and leave us too weakened to deal with 
internal and external emergencies. 

Here are things each of us can do: 

1, Study and understand the annual budg- 
ets in more detail, so we are not unduly 
influenced by published totals which, unfor- 
tunately, do not reveal much of the mean- 
ingful facts about Government finances. 
Only by comparison of individual appropria- 
tions and categories are the trends clearly 
evident. 

2. Support measures for economy wher- 
ever indicated, even though they may mean 
some temporary disadvantage for our com- 
munity or our industry. The President and 
the Congress need to know, year in and year 
out, that we want sound fiscal policy. 

8. Oppose the proliferation and growth of 
Federal programs not justified by a strict 
test of necessity for the Nation’s security or 
welfare. Desirability is not adequate justifi- 
cation for Government spending. 

4. Support proposals which would give 
taxpayers a greater direct voice on Federal 
spending. One such proposal now in Con- 
gress is for a Presidential advisory commis- 
sion on Federal expenditures (which, how- 
ever, in its present form calls for too many 
members from the ranks of Government). 

5. Urge and support proposals to improve 
congressional review of fiscal matters. One 
of these especially worthy would provide a 
joint congressional committee on the budget, 
with staffing for majority and minority par- 
ties, to provide research on budgetary policy 
and trends, preliminary to annual appropria- 
tion actions. Such a committee could insist 
on more long-range studies like that which 
we released in 1961, and more consideration 
to the long-range consequences of budgetary 
actions. 

You will note, I am sure, that nowhere in 
this analysis do I say a word about foreign 
aid. There is no need for me to belittle it; 
it has few friends, The honest danger is, 
believe it or not, that under present condi- 
tions and attitudes, it may be cut too low 
for the Nation’s good. If you wonder why I 
make a point of saying this, I hope you will 
conclude that at least it establishes this 


whole analysis as being unbiased and ob- 
jective. 


GEN. PAUL D. HARKINS 
DECORATED 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MurpHy] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, at 11:30 a.m. this morning 
President Johnson decorated Gen. Paul 
D. Harkins with the second Oak Leaf 
Cluster to the Distinguished Service 
Medal, which is the Nation's highest 
award for meritorious service and which 
is awarded only to those soldiers who 
serve in a position of great responsi- 
bility. The country is indeed fortunate 
to have had General Harkins on active 
duty in the Regular U.S. Army for the 
past 35 years. General Harkins was born 
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in Massachusetts. His distinguished ca- 
reer includes service as deputy chief of 
staff of Task Force NATO in 1942 and 
1943; deputy chief of staff, Tth U.S. 
Army in 1943 and 1944; deputy chief 
of staff to General Patton’s 3d Army 
throughout the campaigns across France 
and Germany. He was the inspirational 
commandant of the cadet corps at West 
Point from 1948 to 1951, and then com- 
manded the 24th and 24th Infantry 
Divisions in Korea and also served as 
chief of staff of the 8th U.S. Army in Ko- 
rea. In 1960 he was deputy commander 
and chief of staff for Headquarters, 
USAR Pacific, until his assignment in 
1962 as commander of the U.S. Military 
Assistance Command in Vietnam and 
Thailand. 


I had the privilege of serving with 
General Harkins for 4 years and there 
is no man whom I respect more, as a 
soldier and as a man. I would like to in- 
clude the remarks of President Johnson 
as he presented the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal to General Harkins, and I 
would also like to include herein the re- 
sponse by General Harkins: 


The PRESIDENT. General Harkins, Mrs. 
Harkins, Secretaries Rusk and McNamara, 
ladies and gentlemen, and distinguished 
guests, few duties of the Presidency are so 
gratifying as an occasion such as this when 
we come here to say on behalf of a grate- 
ful Nation, “Well done” to a good and 
faithful servant. 

Since this Republic was born 188 years 
ago, our success has come in very large 
measure from the willingness of individual 
Americans to serve the cause of us all where- 
ever duty might call, whatever sacrifice duty 
might command. General Harkins has at 
every post and in every way personified 
this tradition. He has exemplified this 
great ideal. He has served his country faith- 
fully and well in a long and distinguished 
career. As staff officer, as senior commander 
in Europe, in the Far East, he has always 
been outstanding. 

It is a measure of the man and testi- 
mony to his valor that General Harkins has 
received the Distinguished Service Medal 
twice previously for his achievements dur- 
ing World War II and in Korea. 

If medals could be awarded to the wives 
of officers and men in our services, certain- 
ly Mrs. Harkins could deserve high honors 
today herself. For the past 82 months, 
while the general has held three extremely 
sensitive commands in Europe and the Pa- 
cific and Vietnam, Mrs. Harkins, as she is 
today, has been continuously at her hus- 
band’s side. 

Here at the White House earlier this week 
it was my privilege to present the Distin- 
guished Service Citation to four outstand- 
ing civilian career servants who are in the 
Federal service. I emphasized then that 
many of our old stereotypes about public 
employees are obsolete. I said that we must 
have and we are receiving a new quality of 
excellence from those who serve the people 
in civil service positions today. 

I think much the same thing may be said, 
and should be said, about the career, profes- 
sional military man who serves the cause of 
freedom in the uniform of the United States 
today. The old stereotypes do not fit the 
new generation of American military men. 
Our democratic society has produced a new 
breed of commanders, They are men who 
are devoted to that society’s values as well 
as to that society’s survival. Their concern 
for our preparedness does not eclipse their 
concern for the world’s peace. We and the 
free world owe to them a debt of deep re- 
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spect, not only for their professional serv- 
vice, but for their service as citizens of a 
free civilian society as well. 

General Harkins will retire from the serv- 
ice on the ist of August. I have asked 
Secretary McNamara, who has such great 
and unlimited confidence in this great sol- 
dier, to have the general remain in the Wash- 
ington area so that we may benefit from his 
broad knowledge of and his experience in the 
various theaters of the world, and particu- 
larly southeast Asia. 

So, General Harkins, on behalf of the Na- 
tion, I am very proud and quite privileged 
to present to you today the Second Oak Leaf 
Cluster for your Distinguished Service Medal. 
I congratulate you. I thank you. I wish 
you and Mrs. Harkins well for your long and 
faithful service to freedom around the world. 
You have earned the best that can come to 
anyone. 

(The citation was read by Secretary Mc- 
Namara.) 

The Presment. General Harkins’ friends 
are here and I know he will want to visit 
with them and say hello to them. If you 
care to, you may proceed. 

General Harxins. Mr. President, Secretary 
McNamara, Secretary Rusk, distinguished 
guests, I am greatly honored and deeply 
moved for this ceremony this morning, and 
I deeply appreciate also your coming over 
here to be a member of this occasion. I 
know how busy you all are, but I certainly 
appreciate it. 

I accept this honor with deep humility, 
and I will wear the Distinguished Service 
Medal not for what I have done in Vietnam, 
but for what the many thousands of Ameri- 
cans, wonderful people, have done there up 
to today. They have made a tremendous 
contribution to the effort in southeast Asia. 
And particularly for those who have given 
the supreme sacrifice I will wear this. 

There is another group that I would like 
to wear it for, and they are as deserving as 
myself; it is what I call my “first team,” 
my chief of staff, Dick Weede, is a marine; 
General Timmes, my Army commander; Rol- 
len Anthus, my Air Force commander; and 
Captain Drachnik, of the Navy, my Navy 
commander, They are all here today, and 
to the “first team” I appreciate all of the 
work and the very fine work you did. 

Mr. President, I want to thank you, the 
Members of both Houses of Congress, the 
members of the services, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and last, but not least, Mr. McNamara 
and the Department of Defense, for all of the 
support that I have had while I have been in 
Vietnam, 

I don't think any commander any place, at 
any time, ever got as full support as I have, 
and it has made my job so easy out in Viet- 
mam. As you know, I have always been an 
optimist. I guess I was born one, and I con- 
tinue to be an optimist about Vietnam. 
There will be times when things look dull, 
but that is not for the weak. When I left 
Vietnam, I was very encouraged from the re- 
ports I received, and from going around the 
country and the reports I received from the 
various advisers throughout the land, very, 
very encouraged. 

As you know, running a complicated war 
such as is going on in Vietnam now, with 
a good, strong government, is very, very dif- 
ficult to do. Without an effective govern- 
ment, it is almost impossible. Up to just 
recently we haven’t had an effective govern- 
ment for, say, the last 9 months. So when 
you are not in command, and you are try- 
ing to go to see somebody to tell them what to 
do or give them some advice, you can't find 
them and if you do find somebody, they are 
not the right people. It is very, very difi- 
cult. I think now that General Khanh and 
his government, which has been in power 
for 4 months, is beginning to take hold, 
the programs that we have helped them de- 
vise are beginning to show little lights here 
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and there. I won't say everything is fine. 
It isn’t. But at least we have a good base, 
the Government is on the initiative, and I 
think they have the determination and the 
will, and all we need is time and patience. 

I am reminded of our own revolution. It 
took 8 years to get through our revolution, 
and then we ran into some of the toughest 
guerrillas that we ever want to run into 
any place—the American Indians, We start- 
ed what we call in Vietnam today an oil 
spot moving across the country. The last 
Indian war was 1892, over 100 years after 
we started our Revolution. There is a social 
revolution going on now in Vietnam. They 
are not at the stage to say “We the people,” 
but when they do get to that stage, then 
things will be fine. 

Again, I thank you very, very much for 
this occasion, and I wish the new group that 
is going out there all of the best of luck and 
I am sure you will find a wonderful setup 
in the American forces. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 


NAACP’S 55TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nrx] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted, I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the following remarks 
taking notice of and directing the atten- 
tion of my colleages in both Houses to 
the 55th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. During this entire 
week, the officers, delegates, and friends 
of this magnificent organization will be 
reflecting upon recent events and plan- 
ning ahead for the long struggle for full 
compliance and equal opportunity under 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very significant that 
this meeting immediately follows pas- 
sage in the U.S. Senate of the first com- 
prehensive Civil Rights Act since 1875. 
That this event and the eventual final 
enactment of the law are landmarks in 
the history of the Nation will be duly 
noted by the NAACP convention speak- 
ers and delegates. It is fitting, then, 
that this great association meets in 
Washington, the seat of the Nation’s 
Government, at such a propitious mo- 
ment. 

The lengthy and bitter fight to obtain 
equality under law for all Americans has 
indeed reached a critical stage. In the 
forefront of that campaign over the last 
55 years, the NAACP has been the undis- 
puted leader among all organizations, 
past and present, which have made sig- 
nificant contributions to the movement. 

Mr. Speaker, when the all-Negro Ni- 
agara movement merged with the racial- 
ly mixed group of conscientious and 
freedom-loving Americans in New York, 
in 1909, the NAACP was born. Since 
that time, the association has been a 
model of Negro-white cooperation in the 
fields of civil rights and race relations. 
Thus, the NAACP has demonstrated 
clearly to the Nation and the world, 
what can be accomplished when Ameri- 
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can citizens of every race, from every 
locale, and with varied socio-economic 
backgrounds combine their resources 
and concentrate on the most vital un- 
finished business of the American Re- 
public—the movement to obtain equal 
status and treatment under law for 
every American, regardless of race, 
color, creed, or national origin. 

In the area of legal action the NAACP 
has no peers. Its record of cases won 
in the courts of the land, and especially 
before the U.S. Supreme Court, is a sig- 
nal tribute to the justice of its cause and 
the ability of its legal staff. On the local 
scene, its 1,762 branches, youth and col- 
lege chapters in 49 States are ever vigi- 
lant and highly effective in resolving 
civil rights problems, often without the 
intervention of the national office. 
These are local people working on local 
problems within a local context. The 
fact that their activity results in re- 
structuring local race relations is indica- 
tive of the great neglect and severe in- 
justices which have too long existed in 
too many communities. They cannot be 
praised too highly. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no such thing as 
a “typical year” in the history of the as- 
sociation. Every year stands out as a 
year of progress marked with varying de- 
grees of disappointment and occasioned 
by some stark tragedies. However, in no 
year has the association been content to 
rest upon its past accomplishments; but 
rather it has kept flailing away toward 
the destruction of racial discrimination 
and segregation wherever it existed and 
in whatever form it reared its ugly head. 
The NAACP has always been truly in the 
vanguard of the movement for equal 
rights. 

Certainly among its notable accom- 
plishments has been its almost single- 
handed fight against legal murder in the 
form of lynching—a fight which has seen 
the incidence of lynching disappear and, 
with it, the destruction of the main 
weapon in the “rule of fear” tactics of 
segregationist bigots. But death is still 
a consequence of vigorous civil rights 
activity and violence is a constant com- 
panion of or threat to every civil rights 
worker. Vivid demonstrations of this 
were seen in the tragic deaths of NAACP 
Field Secretaries Harry Moore, of Flor- 
ida, in 1951, and more recently, Medgar 
Evers, of Mississippi. These acts of crim- 
inal violence vividly underscore the need 
for strong and continuous protection of 
the rights of Negroes to life, liberty, and 
equality. 

Other organizations make important 
contributions to the movement for equal 
rights, too. However, their existence and 
successes in no wise constitute challenges 
to the leadership which so consistently 
and vigorously has been provided by the 
NAACP. In fact, these organizations are 
not only compatible with and compli- 
mentary to the NAACP, but they are also 
largely dependent upon the association 
which furnishes the bulk of the success- 
ful legal action that turns victories won 
in the streets and public squares into 
permanent and progressive developments 
in American constitutional law. 

While legal action is not by any means 
the only activity the NAACP undertakes, 
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it is certainly one of the most important 
in terms of the numbers and the signifi- 
cance of the cases. One need only recall 
the invalidation of the White Primary, 
in Smith v. Allwright (1944); the bar to 
court enforcement of racial restrictive 
covenants, in Shelly v. Kraemer (1948); 
and the voiding of public school segre- 
gation by race, in Brown v. Topeka 
(1954-55). 

During the past year alone, the legal 
action affiliate of the NAACP, the legal 
defense and education fund, defended 
10,487 persons arrested in peaceful dem- 
onstrations against racial discrimina- 
tion; represented Negro Americans in 30 
cases presented to the U.S. Supreme 
Court for review; maintained a staff of 
12 attorneys in New York supplemented 
by 102 lawyers in various southern com- 
munities; and fought 168 separate groups 
of legal actions in 15 States. Within the 
limits of its budget and the trends in 
constitutional law, the NAACP refuses 
no case and enlarges each year its con- 
tribution to the equal rights movement 
and the growth of our living constitu- 
tion. Thus, the LDEF and the NAACP 
have forged and fashioned the law by 
presenting to and winning before the Su- 
preme Court virtually all of the major 
cases involving racial equality. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I encourage 
all of my colleagues in both Houses of 
Congress to salute at this time the fol- 
lowing: First, NAACP executive secre- 
tary Roy Wilkins, this year’s recipient of 
the coveted Spingarn Medal, awarded 
annually by the NAACP; second, nation- 
al president for 24 years, Arthur B. 
Spingarn, successor to his brother, Joel, 
who was president for 20 years; third, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Bishop Stephen G. Spottswood; fourth, 
Washington bureau director, Clarence 
Mitchell, who is certainly no stranger to 
Capitol Hill and for whom I know you 
have the highest regard and respect; 
fifth, legal counsels, Robert Carter and 
Jack Greenberg, successors to Thurgood 
Marshall and, like him, titans of the legal 
profession; sixth, Gloster B. Current, di- 
rector of branches; seventh, Henry Lee 
Moon, director of publicity, and James 
Ivy, editor, the Crisis, official organ of the 
NAACP; and eighth, the more than 500,- 
000 rank-and-file members of the asso- 
ciation who really are the NAACP at the 
local level. 

It is fitting, too, that we salute, in me- 
morium, Moorfield Story, first president 
of the NAACP; Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, as 
founder the Niagara movement and the 
NAACP; Mary White Ovington, a found- 
er and long-time officeholder; Charles 
Houston, first full-time legal counsel and 
architect of the legal assault on racial 
segregation; Walter White, illustrious, 
flamboyant former executive secretary; 
and James Weldon Johnson, poet, com- 
poser, statesman, educator, and former 
executive secretary. 

Because of its dedication to freedom 
and equality; because of its unmatched 
contribution to the civil rights revolu- 
tion; because of its consistent and out- 
standing leadership; because of its vivid 
demonstration of the fruits of Negro- 
white cooperation; and because its cause 
and its position are right, I call upon all 
of the Members of Congress to hail the 
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National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Mr. Speaker, last night, NAACP exec- 
utive secretary Roy Wilkins became the 
49th recipient of the coveted Spingarn 
Medal, the association’s highest tribute 
for achievement in furthering the move- 
ment for racial equality. On Monday 
night, Mr. Wilkins delivered a brilliant 
keynote address at the first general ses- 
sion of this year’s NAACP convention. I 
now include the text of that speech in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY Roy WILKINS, EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
BEFORE Irs 55TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 22, 1964 
We gather here in the Capital of our coun- 

try in the 55th annual convention of our 

association in a truly historic moment for 
our constituency, for our Nation, and for our 
trouble-torn world. 

One year ago we had taken from us our 
courageous and inspiring Mississippi leader, 
Medgar W. Evers. The man who took his 
life in a cruelly futile effort to stop the move- 
ment of history contributed instead to the 
surge of last Friday. Medgar truly gave his 
life for his people. 

Ten years ago the segregation and the 
cheating of our children in the public school 
system was struck down as unconstitutional. 
The resistance to that ruling and the open 
defiance of it, including the shameless per- 
secution of the youngsters who sought their 
rights, contributed to the moment of his- 
tory on June 19, 1964. 

Seven months ago today on November 22, 
1963, our President was assassinated in a 
region where hatred had been practiced so 
long and so respectably on Negro citizens 
and on their aspirations that its transfer- 
ence to even a President of the United States 
was easy. The civil rights haters did not 
kill John Fitzgerald Kennedy, but they cre- 
ated a climate which was not hostile to a 
killing over a difference in policy. 

The anger and anguish they stirred helped 
to write into the history books, exactly 1 
year after President Kennedy’s civil rights 
message, the step he felt necessary for the 
Nation—his beloved Nation—to take. One 
sentence in his memorable message haunts 
us with its all-American truth: “I ask you,” 
he said, “to look into your hearts, not in 
search of charity—for the Negro neither 
wants nor needs condescension—but for the 
one plain, proud, and priceless quality that 
unites us all as Americans: a sense of jus- 
tice.” 

So it came about that only 72 hours ago, 
almost to this very hour, the United States 
of America took another giant step forward 
toward the attainment of the ideals set forth 
by the founders when the Senate passed the 
long-debated civil rights bill by a vote of 
73 to 27. 

Our country has fought over and won the 
long battles for freedom of the press, for 
freedom of religion, for the rights of labor, 
including child labor, for the rights of 
women, for due process of law, and for a 
dozen lesser, but important vindications of 
the rights of man. On June 19, 1964, by ac- 
tion of the Senate upon a bill previously 
passed by the House, our country reaffirmed 
its dedication to human rights without dis- 
tinction as to the race and color of the 
humans. 

This was another in the succession of soul 
searchings, heart wringings, conscience wres- 
tlings, and political maneuverings that has 
marked America’s struggle with the problem 
of bringing the descendants of former slaves, 
people of another color, under the Western 
democratic concepts of citizenship equality 
and individual freedom protected by law. 
Not, mind you, by custom or happenstance 
or caprice or local option, but by law. 
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This is the basic message of what will 
shortly become the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
The legislation addresses itself to specific 
discriminations in voting, public accommo- 
dations, employment, public education, and 
the use of Federal funds. It provides ways 
in which such grievances may be redressed, 
all based upon the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to act to protect individual 
rights against abridgment or denial by the 
States. 

These specifics are helpful, will be invoked 
and, despite dire predictions from foes of the 
bill and skeptical observations from some 
civil rights advocates, will benefit the Negro 
sufferers. But the principal value, the value 
above all others, is the recognition finally— 
by the Congress of the United States that 
the Negro is a constitutional citizen. Nor is 
this a value accruing to the Negro alone. 
Every white American shares it. Every con- 
science, whether boldly or secretly or in a 
sort of blustering reluctance, is proud today 
of our country and its citizens. 

Many hands and minds and hearts brought 
victory. Since last July 2, a formidable group 
of national Negro, labor, church, Jewish, 
civic, fraternal, and women’s organizations 
has been at work under the banner of the 
leadership conference on civil rights of 
which your secretary has been chairman for 
many years. Funds were contributed by the 
organizations themselves. 

Organized labor gave generously in money, 
skilled staff personnel, and in office space. 
The work of the church groups was magnifi- 
cent, so much so that the churches were 
honored by Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, leader of the opposition, by being 
denounced in unrestrained terms. Our 
NAACP held a legislative conference last Au- 
gust with 650 delegates from 36 States meet- 
ing here to press for the bill. Weekly meet- 
ings of Washington legislative agents have 
been held since September which means that 
in both the House and Senate every man 
and every development was covered on a daily 
basis. 

The man in charge of this day-in, day-out, 
week-in, week-out, month-in, month-out 
operation was one who deserves your very 
special thanks and acclaim, our own Clarence 
Mitchell. 

Men in both parties deserve thanks. In 
the House, 138 Republicans joined 152 Demo- 
crats to make the total of 290 for the bill; in 
the Senate, 27 out of 33 Republicans voted 
for cloture with 44 Democrats to make that 
precedent-shattering vote of 71 to 29. On 
final passage 27 Republicans along with 46 
Democrats made history in a 73-to-27 vote. 

A rolicall would take too long, but the 
leaders in the House were Representatives 
CARL ALBERT and EMANUEL CELLER, Demo- 
crats; and Representatives CHARLES HALLECK 
and WILLIAM MCCULLOCH, Republicans. In 
the Senate Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD 
and Republican Minority Leader EVERETT 
McKINLEY DIRKSEN, along with the floor 
managers, Senators HUBERT HUMPHREY and 
THOMAS KUCHEL shepherded the bill through. 

Senator DRKSEN was the key man in the 
Senate engagement whose speech just before 
the cloture vote on the debt America owes 
the Negro citizens who fought for democracy 
in two World Wars was a classic. 

The White House, as everyone knows, was 
not passive or neutral or secretive in its atti- 
tude and this plain position, needless to say, 
had its effect on the Hill. President Johnson 
gave no opportunity to congressional leaders 
to complain that they did not know where 
the President stood. 

As there are at every such leap forward, we 
have today those who, whether they in- 
tend it or not, deprecate the accomplishment 
by announcing what the civil rights bill will 
not do, whom it will not benefit. They seem 
to relegate it to the background by announc- 
ing, before it becomes law, what they intend 
to do the minute it becomes law. These 
critical observers seem to be disconcerted at 
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the emergence of a law as their ally in the 
struggle for human rights. 

If the new law-to-be is as limited and in- 
effectual as they imply, one wonders why its 
proposal aroused every incipient Fascist in 
the Nation, why a Mississippi-financed lobby 
spent more than $300,000 to defeat it, why 
the extreme leftists, including the Commu- 
nists, sneered at it, why the official reaction 
in Moscow is that it will not be enforced, 
why a major political party is split wide open 
on the issue, and why Gov. George C. Wallace, 
of the State made famous by dogs, firehoses, 
guns, clubs, and the bomb murders of little 
girls, is using the bill as hate-campaign ma- 
terial? 

The NAACP welcomes the law as an ally in 
the onward struggle. No sane person con- 
tends that the bill solves all problems, but we 
intend to use it, to urge our people to use it 
and to employ every legitimate means to 
secure its enforcement. We learned in 1946 
that a bill on one phase would not do. We 
learned in 1957 that only a part of a voting 
bill could be enacted and in 1960 we got that 
upgraded. Now, in 1963-64 we got a bill with 
10 titles, the most comprehensive ever drawn. 
We worked hard for its enactment and we 
don't intend to damn it with faint praise, 
with “buts” and “ifs” and “we'll see.“ We 
will not only use our own resources, but we 
join the late President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson in the call for action by Gov- 
ernment, industry, and private agencies to 
secure compliance. 

We were occupied in the year since our 
last convention with other activities besides 
the major project of the civil rights bill. We 
participated in the March on Washington 
last August, even though by reading ə cer- 
tain magazine of a Chicago publishing firm 
one would never guess that the NAACP was 
within 1,000 miles of the March. Your 
NAACP put in staff personnel and about $14,- 
000 in cash, It also put up a deposit of about 
$20,000 to guarantee the loudspeaker sys- 
tems. The March was a miracle of coopera- 
tion between organizations, including three 
major faiths, a miracle of skilled organiza- 
tion and promotion and a miracle of dedica- 
tion on the part of the 210,000 white and 
Negro participants. It made history with 
its clear call for human dignity, a call that 
rang around the world and even in the minds 
and hearts of the members of the opposition. 

Our association was occupied also with 
achieving the greatest membership in its 
history, 534,710, at the very time the analysts 
and civil rights commentators were reciting 
its obituary in the face of the advent of the 
“new militants.” I see by today’s papers 
that one of the segments of one of the new 
militants has a membership of 110 in a city 
containing roughly 450,000 to 500,000 Negro 
residents, certainly an arresting indication 
of the community endorsement of that unit. 

The NAACP had 75 branches in 1963 of 
1,000 members or more with Chicago at the 
top with 33,708 members. Eight branches 
had 10,000 or more members and among the 
States New York led all others with 50,000 
members. 

The branches, large and small, sent $807,- 
500 in membership fees and freedom fund 
money to the national office, not counting 
$169,700 in subscriptions to the Crisis mag- 
azine. This makes a rough total of $977,200 
from the branches alone. If we add in $21,- 
000 from members-at-large, we have just 
short of $1 million from within our own 
organization. I have given this detail not 
only to make you proud of your national 
record, but to try once more to strike down 
that persistent falsehood that the NAACP is 
supported financially by white people and 
says and does only what its white donors tell 
it to say. 

We welcome support from all liberty-lov- 
ing people. We draw no color line in our 
membership or in our accounting depart- 
ment, But in the NAACP the members pay 
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the way of the association. Friends and 
well-wishers help (and we need more of their 
help) but our own membership is the back- 
bone of the strength of the NAACP. 

We were busy during the year on every 
phase of the civil rights program in not one 
single city, but across the Nation. In Ta- 
coma it was housing; in Cleveland, employ- 
ment; in Oxnard, Calif., schools; in Boston, 
a school boycott; in Oklahoma and Kansas 
City, public accommodation laws; in Mis- 
sissippi, school desegregation lawsuits; in 
North Carolina and Florida, restaurant dis- 
crimination; in Elizabeth and New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., a tutoring program for shaky stu- 
dents; in Gary, Ind., a voter campaign be- 
hind a candidate for coroner; in Philadel- 
phia and New York City, jobs in the con- 
struction industry. All across the country, 
jim crow, in whatever form he raised his 
head, was opposed by flexible NAACP activ- 
ity, adapted to the problem, to the locality 
and to the resources available. 

We won a major battle in the continuing 
struggle in Prince Edward County, Va., when 
the courts ordered the county to reestablish 
a public school system. 

We won another battle for our association 
and for freedom of speech and association 
when the Supreme Court ruled that Alabama, 
the only State that excludes the NAACP, 
must permit us to organize and function 
there. We expect to get our reorganization 
drive underway before the summer is gone 
and we intend for this convention next year 
in Denver to welcome home the delegates 
from our Alabama branches. 

We propose this year to press our entire 
program at an accelerated pace. The work 
of the civil rights movement is done through 
Many methods, some spectacular and some 
not so dramatic. It must goon. We intend 
to keep pushing along the whole front, not 
afraid of a new idea or a new method, but 
not afraid to toss out the ideas that are 
more exotic than they are useful. We will 
draw much of the energy for this from our 
very fine NAACP youth councils and college 
chapters who form the largest organized 
youth group in the civil rights movement 
nearly 80,000 strong. 

We will aim at strengthening our allies 
in the majority population, since a numerical 
minority must have allies if it is to succeed. 
We will not sacrifice one goal or one prin- 
ciple in seeking friends, but we will try 
to expand a policy of true militant respon- 
sibility as against reckless adventurism. 

We intend to use the ballot on a wider 
scale. At present, in addition to our south- 
ern voter-registration campaign, we have 
organized voter-registration efforts in 300 
northern and western cities. We are getting 
ready for whatever develops in this election 
year. Already we have pledged ourselves to 
support those Congressmen and Senators 
who voted for the civil rights bill. We will 
do this. 

We shall try, insofar as is within our 
power, to give the special case of Senator 
GOLDWATER special attention. While looking 
at him we must look at his backers. In his 
speech June 18 explaining why he would vote 
“no” on the civil right bill, Senator GOLD- 
WATER said: 

“I believe * * * some law can help, but 
not law that embodies features like these 
* * * which require for their effective execu- 
tion the creation of a police state.” 

The bulletin of the John Birch Society for 
February 8, 1964, asserts: 

“The Civil Rights Act of 1963, if enacted, 
will be the first major legal step in establish- 
ing a brutal totalitarian police state over 
the American people.” 

Who was following whom? 

The new reapportionments within the 
States will lend assistance to the civil rights 
cause by giving the white and Negro urban 
voter the strength to which they are en- 
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To carry on the campaign we will seek 
more funds and in this quest we will be 
aided by the new NAACP special contribu- 
tion fund, which enjoys tax deductibility. 

Our legal work in the NAACP itself, our 
voter-registration work, our community edu- 
cation programs and selected other parts 
of our activity can be generously aided by 
those who must have deductibility for in- 
come tax purposes. The Internal Revenue 
Service recently approved the new fund en- 
abling us to expand the nonlobbying parts 
of our program. 

We welcome and will aid the President’s 
antipoverty program. Our people desperate- 
ly need education, vocational and other. We 
need a far-reaching youth program. We need 
retraining for our adults. We need all man- 
ner of guidance and assistance in both the 
cities and rural areas. 

We need the lifting of racial barriers in 
employment if the Nation is not to create 
a permanently unemployed class composed 
predominantly of our people. To help avoid 
this the NAACP has given a new priority 
and a new urgency to its efforts in behalf 
of Negro workers. The hiring practices of 
the giant General Motors Corp. and the ex- 
clusionist policies of some of the mighty 
building trades unions have both come under 
attack in the weeks immediately preceding 
this convention. 

Finally, we wish to push our cause by ex- 
panding efforts within our own group to 
build the strengths necessary for achieve- 
ment in a nonsegregated society. We must 
seek excellence, old-fashioned excellence, 
that scorns the getting by philosophy. We 
must not be afraid to raise and to demand 
adherence to the standards by which many 
of us and many of our fathers grew up in 
the world: truth, honesty, morality, justice, 
and regard for law and order. 

The vast bulk of our people does not con- 
done crime. But we resent deeply the at- 
tempts to tie every crime of violence to the 
civil rights movement. We resent the im- 
plication that our leaders should be respon- 
sible for the acts of every purse snatcher, or 
drug addict, or murderer. We are a popula- 
tion of 20 million people. That number 
anywhere on earth has its share of criminals 
and eccentrics. We condemn criminality. 
We will join in any legitimate effort to get 
at the root causes of it, 

We urge our people not to hide behind 
race prejudice as an excuse for the inex- 
cusable. But we do not intend that the 
great and just surge for decency and dignity 
shall be smeared by indicting 20 million peo- 
ple for the sins of the few. 

We have fine people to give to America 
to add to those already given in generations 
past. The mother of Wilma Rudolph car- 
ried her child to a foot clinic 50 miles away 
every week for 2 years so that later, when 
the chance came, Wilma could win gold 
medals for her country in the Olympic games. 
Leontyne Price, the golden-voiced Metropol- 
itan Opera star, came from Laurel, Miss. 
Willie Mays did not believe what they told 
him in Birmingham and went on to where 
he is today—the highest salaried player in 
baseball. 

The University of Texas has engaged a 
Negro professor of civil engineering to its fac- 
ulty. Out in California a 72-year-old Negro 
handyman won his high school diploma 
after he had sent 10 children through 
college. 

These and millions like them are the peo- 
ple America cannot afford to throw away in 
a program of senseless racial restrictions. 
We need them and the new South needs 
them. These are the people the civil rights 
bill would multiply. These are the people 
in whose behalf the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People is priv- 
ileged to fight. These are the people who, 
while solving the race problem, could well 
save Western democratic society itself. 
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BILL TO INCREASE SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY BENEFITS BY 6 PERCENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill I am introducing today would pro- 
vide for a 6-percent increase in social 
security benefits for all present and fu- 
ture beneficiaries. An across-the-board 
6-percent benefit increase is one of the 
most urgently needed improvements in 
the social security program at this time; 
it will have a significant impact both for 
the nearly 20 million social security bene- 
ficiaries who will get an immediate in- 
crease in their monthly checks, and for 
our economy as a whole. It is estimated 
that, if my bill were in effect, an addi- 
tional $1 billion would be paid out in 
cash social security benefits in 1965. 

The last general increase in social se- 
curity benefits was enacted in 1958 and 
became effective in 1959. Since 1959, the 
cost of living has gone up more than 5 
percent and earnings have gone up over 
20 percent. Active workers have shared 
to some extent in the fruits of increased 
production through wage increases so 
that, even though prices have risen, they 
are generally better off as a result of the 
expansion in the economy. Retired peo- 
ple getting social security benefits, on 
the other hand, have experienced the full 
weight of the increase in prices since 
1959, when the last general increase in 
social security benefits became effective, 
without any compensating increase in 
their income. Those who must live solely 
on their benefits—and about half have 
no other significant income they can 
count on—find it extremely difficult to 
absorb even a small increase in prices. 
For those already on the social security 
benefit rolls this 6-percent benefit in- 
crease will make up for the increase in 
the cost of living since 1959; it will re- 
store the purchasing power of the social 
security benefit dollar. Today, social 
security retirement benefits for people 
who start to draw them at age 65 range 
in amount from $40 to $127 a month; un- 
der my bill they would range from $42.40 
up to $134.70 a month. The average re- 
tirement benefit for a retired worker in 
June 1963 was $73—under my bill it 
would be increased to $77.40; the average 
benefit for a retired couple—about $129 
in June 1963—would go up to $135.80 a 
month. 

In introducing this bill to increase 
benefits by 6 percent, I am deeply con- 
cerned with the importance of keeping 
benefits up to date for people coming on 
the benefit rolls in the future. I am also 
vitally aware of the need for an increase 
in social security benefits at this time 
from the standpoint of our economy as a 
whole. The 6-percent benefit increase 
will make a significant contribution 
toward strengthening our economy and 
keeping it moving firmly ahead. 
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The money paid out in social security 
benefits under my bill would move 
quickly into circulation and would pro- 
vide an important stimulus to our econ- 
omy. It would provide purchasing power 
and create increased consumer demand 
not only among social security benefici- 
aries but throughout our population. 
Younger workers—people with their own 
growing families to support—would be to 
some extent relieved of the financial bur- 
den that they might otherwise have of 
helping also to support their aged par- 
ents. To the extent that social security 
benefits are increased so that they will 
more nearly meet the needs of our aged 
people and enable them to live in com- 
fort and independence, the economic 
well-being of all groups in our population 
will be substantially improved. In this 
regard, the 6-percent social security 
benefit increase that my bill provides 
would have a significant impact on the 
poverty problem in the United States. 
The aged—particularly those who are re- 
tired—are among the poorest groups in 
our population today. Social security 
benefits are the chief source of support 
for the retired aged and a 6-percent in- 
crease in these benefits is an important 
step in the effort to reduce and alleviate 
poverty. It would provide a necessary 
adjustment in the social security pro- 
gram as well as a substantial improve- 
pees in the economic situation of the 
aged. 

These improvements in social security 
benefit amounts are important in them- 
selves; they are particularly significant 
when considered in connection with H.R. 
10936, which I introduced in April. H.R. 
10936 would increase from $1,200 to 
$2,000 the annual amount that a social 
security beneficiary can earn and still 
get all his social security benefits. As 
I pointed out in my statement intro- 
ducing H.R. 10936, many people getting 
social security benefits are healthy and 
able bodied and should not be prevented 
from remaining active in the economic 
life of the Nation by the unrealistic limit 
of $1,200 on outside earnings. The $800 
increase in the amount a person can 
earn and still get all his benefits will en- 
courage those beneficiaries who are able 
and want to earn more to do so. At 
the same time the 6-percent benefit in- 
crease will provide higher benefits for 
those who cannot work and earn sub- 
stantial amounts. Beneficiaries will have 
a more realistic choice and a greater 
freedom to work or not work, according 
to their abilities and desires. In either 
case, the Nation will benefit by the more 
effective participation of beneficiaries in 
our economic life—by their increased 
contribution to production or by their 
increased social security checks. 

I ask every Member of the House to 
join me in supporting this legislation. 


NATIONAL SAFE BOATING WEEK 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
with National Safe Boating Week again 
approaching I welcome this opportunity 
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to present this progress report on rec- 
reational boating safety. 

First of all, I should like to announce 
that in accordance with Public Law 
85-445 which I sponsored in the 85th 
Congress, the President of the United 
States on February 12 of this year issued 
the following proclamation: 

Whereas recreational boating has become 
a leading outdoor activity for millions of 
Americans who enjoy this healthful and 
relaxing use of leisure time; and 

Whereas education of the boating public 
in safe practices contributes to the enjoy- 
ment of the sport and reduces the likelihood 
of accidents; and 

Whereas continuing cooperation between 
organizations and individuals interested in 
boating is necessary to insure safe boating 
throughout the year; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
in recognizing the need for emphasis on 
boating safety, by a joint resolution approved 
June 4, 1958 (72 Stat. 179), has requested the 
President to proclaim annually the week 
which includes July 4 as National Safe Boat 
Week: Now, therefore, 

I, Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby desig- 
nate the week beginning June 28, 1964, as 
National Safe Boating Week, 

In furtherance of the objectives of this 
proclamation, I strongly urge that all indi- 
viduals, boating organizations, the boating 
industry, and Government agencies, both 
State and Federal, dedicated to safer recrea- 
tional boating, publicize and observe Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week, and extend their 
effort throughout the year. 

I also invite the Governors of the States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States to join in the observance of 
this week in order to draw nationwide atten- 
tion to the importance of safety in recrea- 
tional boating. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 12th 
day of February in the year of our Lord, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the 188th. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


The proclamation clearly indicates the 
importance that the President attaches 
to boating safety. 

SCOPE OF BOATING 


To give you some idea of the tremen- 
dous scope of recreational boating, I 
should like to present a few figures: 

Industry estimates that 38,390,000 per- 
sons participated in recreational boating 
during 1963, spending $2,581 million in 
retail purchasing for new and used boats, 
motors, accessories, fuel, safety equip- 
ment, insurance, docking, maintenance, 
launching, storing, repairs, and club 
memberships. That is very big busi- 
ness. They also estimate that 7,678,000 
recreational boats are in existence and 
that there are 5,230 marinas, boatyards, 
and yacht clubs with waterfront stations 
in the United States. Our people are 
utilizing the inland waters, rivers, coastal 
waterways and Great Lakes systems to a 
greater extent than ever before. One of 
the greatest advantages of water recrea- 
tional activities is that it does not cost 
anything to use our waterways. Water 
recreation is one of the few areas where 
enjoyment has not been dimmed by over- 
taxation or overregulation. 

The safety aspects of boating are of 
steadily increasing concern to the US. 
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Coast Guard which is the Federal agency 
with primary responsibility for safety of 
life and property upon the water. Boat- 
ing safety has drawn the attention of the 
Congress, the legislatures of every State, 
and of the press. Private organizations, 
such as those which support National 
Safe Boating Week, have been giving 
this subject greater emphasis each year. 
When you consider the potential for 
accidents on the water it becomes im- 
mediately evident that we must continue 
our efforts in boating safety education. 
The statistical report for calendar year 
1963 was published on May 1, 1964, and 
it is my understanding that each Mem- 
ber of Congress received a copy. This 
report is a result of the Federal Boating 
Act of 1958 which directs the Coast 
Guard to compile, analyze, and publish 
information obtained on boating acci- 
dents. I would like to call your attention 
to several portions of the report. Com- 
pared with 1962, there was a decrease in 
the total of boats numbered but an in- 
crease in accidents. This could be attrib- 
uted to duplication of numbering in the 
period from 1959 through 1962 which was 
corrected in reregistration during 1963. 
Also the small increase in accidents is 
probably due to better reporting rather 
than a real increase in the number of 
accidents. However, of concern is the 
high percentage of deaths caused by 
capsizing, which remains the same, 42 
percent. The problem of capsizing in- 
cludes such factors as boat design, opera- 
ator education and law enforcement. It 
is not a problem that can be overcome 
overnight. However, the Advisory Panel 
of State Officials to the Merchant Marine 
Council of the Coast Guard has recom- 
mended the adoption of a safe loading 
capacity formula by the boating industry 
and the affixing of a safe loading plate to 
each motorboat. The formula to be used 
was developed through close consultation 
between representatives from the Coast 
Guard and boating industry. The 
capacity plate to be used will guide the 
boatowner as to the number of persons 
and amount of weight which can be 
safely carried in his boat. The States are 
being encouraged to enact legislation re- 
quiring the display of such a capacity 
plate on all motorboats. We are not 
considering proposals for Federal regula- 
tions because there are no provisions 
under the Motorboat Act of 1940 which 
would provide for such regulations. 
Also, it would be extremely difficult to 
provide the Coast Guard with appropri- 
ate legislation with the necessary speed. 
There is the further consideration that 
such regulations would apply only to the 
operators of those motorboats using 
navigable waters of the United States. 
We feel that the States are in a better 
position than the Coast Guard to regu- 
late the manufacture and sale of motor- 
boats which will be required to be labeled 
with a safe loading capacity plate. 
PROGRESS IN THE FIELD OF RECREATIONAL 
BOATING 
One of the most significant advances 
in recreational boating safety was the 
establishment of the Recreational Boat- 
ing Safety Division at Coast Guard 
Headquarters on January 1, 1964. The 
Division is responsible for the coordina- 
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tion of all Coast Guard activities related 
to recreational boating. Previously these 
activities were divided between two 
offices at headquarters, education and 
enforcement in the Office of Operations 
and numbering, and equipment in the 
Office of Merchant Marine Safety. The 
responsibilities of this new Division are: 

To direct the enforcement program ap- 
plicable to recreational boating includ- 
ing plans for the selection, training, 
guidance, and deployment of enforce- 
ment personnel; supervise the Federal 
numbering of undocumented vessels; 
maintain liaison with Federal and State 
agencies having related interests, develop 
and coordinate arrangements and agree- 
ments with State governments for co- 
operation in the enforcement of State 
and Federal boating laws; develop boat- 
ing accident reporting procedures and 
administer the program for compiling, 
analyzing, and publishing the data thus 
obtained, together with recommendations 
for the enhancement of boating safety. 
This is a very big job. But, it must be 
done. Pursuant to the Federal Boating 
Act of 1958 two additional States, Maine 
and Pennsylvania, enacted motorboat 
numbering laws which were approved by 
the Coast Guard in January of this year. 
This brings to 45 the number of States 
numbering undocumented vessels in ac- 
cordance with the Federal system, plus 
the Virgin Islands. 

On April 23, 1964, after close liaison 
with the Coast Guard and State boat- 
ing law administrators, the Department 
of Transport, Canada, amended their 
small vessel regulations to grant reci- 
procity to U.S. pleasure boats operating 
in Canadian waters. U.S. pleasure boats 
now Visiting Canada and equipped in ac- 
cordance with U.S. Coast Guard regula- 
tions are considered to be in conformance 
with the Canadian regulations. Further, 
a boat brought into Canada by a US. 
tourist and not remaining in Canada 
need not have a Canadian license— 
number—or Department of Transport 
boat capacity plate, provided that the 
usual customs permit is obtained. 

In October 1961, the Advisory Panel 
of State Officials to the Merchant Marine 
Council of the U.S. Coast Guard adopted 
the uniform waterway marking system 
which was subsequently endorsed by the 
Coast Guard. This system provides for 
the uniform marking of channels, post- 
ing of regulatory markers and informa- 
tion signs on nonnavigable waters of 
the United States and on those waters 
where the Coast Guard does not main- 
tain aids to navigation to support the 
needs of the Armed Forces or commerce. 
To date this system has been adopted in 
28 States, is pending in 7 and it is also 
being considered by 2 others. This is 
another of the remarkable accomplish- 
ments which has been brought about by 
continuing roundtable conferences be- 
tween State boating authorities, the 
Coast Guard, the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers and other interested agencies 
and organizations. 

The National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior has recently promul- 
gated regulations governing water-use 
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activities in the national park system 
which are intended to: 

First. Establish uniform regulations 
for water-use activities throughout the 
Park Service and to insure their nation- 
wide applications. 

Second. Delete obsolete and imprecise 
regulations to permit maximum use of 
water resources. 

Third. Parallel U.S. Coast Guard boat- 
ing regulations pertaining to navigable 
waters. 

Fourth. Provide for health, safety, and 
welfare of persons and property. 

Fifth. Conserve and protect park 
values; and consolidate all Park Service 
boating regulations. 

EDUCATION 


Because the human element is by far 
the most important factor in safe boat- 
ing the Coast Guard relies heavily on 
education and persuasion. Through its 
boating films, safety publications, auxil- 
iary programs, and by utilization of the 
personnel assigned to the Mobile Board- 
ing Detachments in public education ac- 
tivities the Coast Guard takes advantage 
of every opportunity to stress boating 
safety. When examining motorboats to 
determine compliance with the Federal 
requirements, which are after all only 
minimum standards for safety, board- 
ing officers point out and explain all vio- 
lations detected and any other unsafe 
conditions noted. Vessels observed to be 
operating in an unsafe manner are 
stopped and the operators are advised of 
the hazards involved and of their respon- 
sibilities. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary, as a ci- 
vilian voluntary adjunct of the regular 
Coast Guard, was established by Con- 
gress in 1939 to promote safer and more 
efficient operation of motorboats and 
through their programs, foster better 
compliance with recreational boating 
laws and regulations. In addition to 
public instruction and courtesy motor- 
boat examination programs, auxiliarists 
participate in the patrol of regattas, 
emergency operations in times of dis- 
tress for or with the Coast Guard. Aux- 
iliary operations are always on a volun- 
tary basis. 

The auxiliary has continued to expand 
its public service while at the same time 
maintaining its high quality. There are 
presently 791 flotillas located in 644 com- 
munities throughout the Nation and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. At the 
end of 1963 membership was 22,109, of 
which 7,423 were qualified to perform 
courtesy motorboat examinations. In 
1963 the auxiliary was credited with sav- 
ing 306 lives, with assisting in 6,017 dis- 
tress cases, and with patrolling 2,474 
races and regattas. In addition this or- 
ganization conducted 165,461 courtesy 
motorboat examinations and facility in- 
spections, instructed 136,353 in safe boat- 
ing practices and showed boating safety 
films to audiences totaling 2,712,414. 

The reputation of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary for its efficiency in the exami- 
nation of pleasure craft is such that the 
decal issued by the auxiliary is officially 
accepted in 41 States as evidence of com- 
pliance with the State boating laws. 
Usually boats displaying this decal are 
not stopped and examined by the Coast 
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Guard or by enforcement personnel in 
these 41 States. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Law enforcement is, to a degree, sup- 
plementary to the educational program. 
The explosive growth of recreational 
boating since the late 1940’s, the advent 
of boat trailers and the development of 
water recreation areas throughout the 
Nation continue to overtax law enforce- 
ment resources, both Federal and State. 
Since the personnel to fully enforce the 
boating laws are insufficient and in 
many cases inexperienced, measures are 
being developed to best utilize those 
available. The Coast Guard is working 
closely with the States and other Federal 
agencies to train enforcement officers 
with a view toward uniformity in en- 
forcement. 

During 1963, the Coast Guard mobile 
boarding detachments trained 3,822 
Coast Guard personnel and 995 State 
and local enforcement officers. Not only 
does this training provide for uniform 
enforcement, it also fosters closer co- 
operation between the various jurisdic- 
tions. It is not unusual to see the Coast 
Guard and the local deputy sheriffs 
working hand in hand in areas where a 
concentrated effort is required. In 
other areas safety patrols are closely co- 
ordinated by the various agencies to 
avoid duplication of effort and harass- 
ment of the boater. 

One of the most effective and efficient 
safety patrol measures carried out by the 
Coast Guard is its mobile boarding pro- 
gram. These safety patrols, recently re- 
duced to three men each due to limited 
operating funds, are equipped with a 
truck, boat, and trailer. The boat and 
vehicle also employ two-way radios for 
coordination of law enforcement and 
rescue activities. During 1963, these 35 
teams operated in 44 of the 50 States. 
Of the six States in which the teams did 
not operate four of them have adequate 
coverage by permanent Coast Guard 
units, the remaining two, New Mexico 
and Kansas may be visited by these 
teams when the need for such activity is 
indicated. 

During the past year the Coast Guard 
boarded and examined 203,701 motor- 
boats. The mobile boarding detach- 
ments alone boarded 104,269 motorboats 
citing 36,762 of them for violations. In 
addition to the safety patrol and law en- 
forcement training performed by these 
units, they were utilized in public edu- 
cation programs, factory inspection of 
Coast Guard approved life saving de- 
vices, flood relief details, and the patrol 
of regattas. When you note that all of 
this work was performed by only 120 en- 
listed men operating independently in 
remote areas with a minimum of super- 
vision you must give them a deserved 
“well done.” They have generally been 
enthusiastically received by the public 
for the resulting safer conditions in spite 
of the high percentage of violations cited. 
However, they are limited in number 
and time. We have, therefore, had to 
refuse many requests for more frequent 
visits by these detachments. 

FUTURE PLANS, NEEDS, AND PREDICTIONS 

Many new water areas have been de- 
veloped or are being planned, and we ex- 
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pect that boating activities with their at- 
tendant problems will continue to in- 
crease. Future planning in safety educa- 
tion and law enforcement will require the 
continued cooperation and effort of all 
those having a responsibility in these 
fields. 

Boating educational organizations, 
such as the Coast Guard Auxiliary, the 
U.S. Power Squadrons, the American 
Red Cross, and the Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, must not only continue their present 
fine efforts but will need to expand them. 
In this connection, the education of 
schoolchildren by certain State agencies 
and other organizations is a program de- 
signed to pay both immediate and future 
dividends. 

The number of law enforcement offi- 
cers should be increased. Also, to fully 
utilize available enforcement personnel— 
both Federal and State—a program, 
under section 9 of the Federal Boating 
Act must be initiated. This section spe- 
cifically encourages agreements and 
other arrangements between the Coast 
Guard and various States in law enforce- 
ment. This would, among other things, 
permit the efficient deployment of per- 
sonnel and facilities and minimize the 
possibility of duplication. 

As previously mentioned, 45 States 
have federally approved numbering sys- 
tems. We believe that public demand 
will cause the remaining five States to 
enact the necessary boating laws within 
the next few years. 

Progress in boating safety has been 
rapid since the enactment of the Federal 
Boating Act, but it will need the unflag- 
ging efforts of Government, business, and 
private organizations, and, above all— 
the boating public if this progress is to 
continue. 

NATIONAL SAFE BOATING WEEK 


This year National Safe Boating Week, 
which includes the Fourth of July period, 
will begin on June 28. As the motto for 
this week we should all join in saying— 
Let's stress safe boating the whole year 
around.” 

The continued success of this annual 
observance is particularly gratifying to 
the Coast Guard and to its civilian affili- 
ate, the Coast Guard Auxiliary, as well 
as to the many others who have sup- 
ported this event. 

This year the National Safe Boating 
Week Committee has done an excellent 
job of promoting and coordinating this 
event. This committee includes repre- 
sentatives from: the U.S. Coast Guard, 
the U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary, the 
American Boat and Yacht Council, the 
American National Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts, the 
National Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, the American Power- 
boat Association, the National Safe Boat- 
ing Association, the National Safety 
Council, the Outboard Boating Club of 
America, the U.S. Power Squadrons, the 
Yacht Safety Bureau, the American 
Water Ski Association, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

This program focuses nationwide at- 
tention on the problems of boating safety 
and helps to implant safety principles 
that will be lifesavers during the week, 
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the boating season, and the lifetime of 
many boating enthusiasts. 

To all those national and local com- 
mittees actively participating in Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week, I extend my 
congratulations. I urge all other in- 
dividuals and organizations interested in 
boating safety to join in making this, in 
1964, the most effective National Safe 
Boating Week we have ever observed. 


JOHN C. BEUKEMA: MUSKEGON'S 
“MR. SEAWAY” 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, in June, 
1959, Queen Elizabeth II and President 
Eisenhower participated in colorful cere- 
monies at Montreal which marked the 
official opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

The fifth anniversary of that historic 
occasion, which dramatized a great new 
venture in United States-Canadian co- 
operation, will be observed in a memo- 
rable way on Saturday, June 27, when 
dignitaries from both nations gather for 
an anniversary luncheon at Muskegon, 
Mich.—a luncheon which will highlight 
the fourth annual Greater Muskegon 
Seaway Festival. 

At that time, the thriving, growing 
port of Muskegon will tip its hat and pay 
tribute to a number of ed 
Canadians and Americans who have 
played significant roles in the long strug- 
gle to transform the dream of an eighth 
sea into reality. 

None will deserve that honor more than 
Muskegon’s own “Mr. Seaway,” John C. 
Beukema. 

In its way, the anniversary luncheon 
will serve as a special tribute and a richly 
deserved testimonial to this man from 
Muskegon whose vision, dedication, and 
strength of purpose have had a profound 
impact upon the trade routes of the 
world. 

Five years ago, when the date for the 
official seaway opening was drawing 
near, Charles H. Woodruff wrote elo- 
quently in the Muskegon Chronicle about 
the role of John Beukema: 

The record of his experiences in the long 
* + * struggle to secure the seaway legisla- 
tion is an absorbing account, filled with fact, 
color, and interest. 

But there is more to be told. 

The spaces between the lines beg another 
story; one of almost unexampled devotion 
to a cause; of fortitude to bear ridicule; of 
courage to fight on after defeats which wilted 
the zeal of other men, and of a physical 
drive and stamina which shames men half 
his age. 

Now that the seaway is reality as the di- 
rect result of the second greatest engineer- 
ing feat of all time, it is important to re- 
member that the old shallow-draft channels 
would be there today but for what was un- 
doubtedly the longest and most tenacious 
selling job in the national history. 

Through the administrations of seven U.S. 
Presidents, Mr. Beukema served as master 
salesman for the project in Michigan, in the 
Great Lakes States, in Washington, D.C., and 
even in the violently opposed East. 

The difficulties of this selling job can be 
readily appreciated when it is noted the 


seaway program was supported by every 
American President from Harding to Eisen- 
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hower, but was beaten down by organized 
congressional opposition in every case until 
that signal day in May (the 6th) of 1954 
when the House voted the long-sought ap- 
proval. 

The conviction which prompted and sus- 
tained this epic fight stemmed from Mr. 
Beukema's love of his home community and 
his dreams for its future greatness. He has 
worked tirelessly at building Muskegon in 
many posts and capacities in a wide variety 
of fields. 

His many successes in these efforts brought 
him deserved community honors in Septem- 
ber 1953, when he retired as secretary- 
manager of the Greater Muskegon Chamber 
of Commerce after 31 years. This service 
span of three decades saw many advances in 
making the Muskegon community a better 
place for living, industry, and commerce. 

His achievements in the work of attract- 
ing industry to Muskegon, in rebuilding and 
encouraging existing industry and in bring- 
ing about needed diversification have been 
many times recognized. Similarly, his work 
in other fields; for youth, for the war ef- 
fort, for tourist and resort business, bank- 
ing needs, and cultural and social endeavors. 

He has served as member and officer on 
more than 25 local boards, and continues 
this work in retirement. And he has served 
on an equal number of boards, organizations, 
and committees on the State and National 
level, including many years as a charter 
member and chairman of the State civil 
service commission. 

Along the way he served as member, and 
most often as chief officer, of virtually every 
harbor and shipping association representing 
the Great Lakes. Among them were the 
Michigan Tidewater Commission (secretary), 
Great Lakes Harbors Association (thrice 
president), National Seaway Council (chair- 
man of its executive committee), World 
Trade Advisory Council, and many others. 
He has continued work with these associa- 
tions in retirement and is currently lay coun- 
sel to the Harbors Association. 

The chief (and richly deserved) honor 
came in August 1954, 3 months after Con- 
gress approved the seaway bill, when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower named Mr. Beukema to the 
five-member St. Lawrence Seaway Advisory 
Board, placing him at the policymaking level 
for the greatest marine undertaking ever 
attempted by the Federal Government on 
the North American Continent. 

The appointment came as no surprise to 
Muskegon or to Mr. Beukema’s associates, 
but, characteristically, it found him al- 
most incapable of recognizing that the ef- 
forts he had expended for so many years in 
behalf of the waterway program had found 
cognizance at the national level. 

Mr. Beukema led a difficult battle and 
never lost his optimism despite numerous 
crushing defeats. Time and again he saw 
his brightest hopes smashed through the 
powerful lobby tactics of the seaway’s op- 
ponents. 

He was sustained in this by a great dream 
of what his community could become as a 
world port on what now, in effect, is the 
earth’s eighth sea. This dream is now tak- 
ing on form and substance, 


Over the years, John Beukema found 
that the principal ingredient in the for- 
mula for success is hard work. A bit of 
verse by James Whitcomb Riley has been 
a long-time favorite; it goes like this: 
Ef you want something, and just dead-set 
A-pleading for it with both eyes wet, 

And tears won't bring it—why just try sweat 
As my uncle ust ter say. 


Now, at 75, Muskegon’s “Mr. Seaway” 
is entitled to relax and look back with 
considerable pride and personal satis- 
faction upon a long record of distin- 
guished public service. But, as his many 
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friends and associates well know, John 
Beukema finds little time for looking 
back. When he takes a bow at the an- 
niversary luncheon on Saturday, he will 
be looking forward into the future. So 
much remains to be done and, as always, 
John Beukema continues tirelessly, doing 
more than his share, planning and work- 
ing in many causes to build a better to- 
morrow. 

A grateful community, as well as his 
State and the Nation, have good reason 
to pause on Saturday and salute Muske- 
gon’s “Mr. Seaway,” John C. Beukema, a 
great American. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE—THE NEED 
FOR COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW 
AND CORRECTION REMAINS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested to read in the newspapers on 
Monday that the Department of Defense 
is augmenting and intensifying its 
planned review of the Nation’s man- 
power policy. 

I have stated before that a vigorous 
analysis is long overdue. The wide- 
spread inadequacies and inequities of 
the draft as it is administered nation- 
wide need immediate attention. Despite 
certain encouraging signs that the De- 
fense Department is now prepared to 
give the matter the high priority which 
it has long demanded, military man- 
power policy falls directly within the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress. 

I still feel that the provisions of my 
bill, H.R. 10211, are applicable and I urge 
that the House enact such legislation. 
The Congress has the responsibility to 
ensure that selective service functions 
both efficiently and equitably. I have 
spoken before of the inconsistencies 
which flaw the program. These tend to 
corrupt the principles and purposes of 
the system. I think it is equally true 
that the system presently works counter 
to the interests of the military services. 

The problems of establishing and 
maintaining a massive and strong-willed 
fighting force in peacetime are mani- 
fold. It is never an easy matter. The 
currents of opinion run in many direc- 
tions. Philosophically, the trend toward 
easing of world tension, and the in- 
stinctive bent of the American mind 
which abhors war, constitutes a force 
around which it is difficult to build an 
effective rationalization for universal 
mandatory training. 

Yet, it is remarkable and praiseworthy 
that the American people have always re- 
sponded with good will and firm intent 
when demands were made upon indi- 
vidual liberty to protect the peace. Iam 
confident that we shall continue to sac- 
rifice as long as the demands are rational 
and legitimate. 

And this is the point. It is up to us, 
here in the Congress, to ascertain 
through the legislative process whether 
the draft is necessary to the national 
security, and if so, how it is to be admin- 
istered and regulated. 

I am not sure that we can ever expect 
a program of this nature to be absolutely 
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faultless. What we can do to make it 
responsive both to military needs and 
public expression. 

To balance these two prerogatives is 
the responsibility which we cannot shirk. 
Very often, in real terms, military con- 
tingencies conflict with public demands. 
It is because the military must meet cer- 
tain criteria which others consider inap- 
propriate or simply cannot understand. 
It is, basically, the situation of a military 
establishment subject to popular will. 

This is as it should be. I am not argu- 
ing against this fundamental principle of 
democratic government. But it does en- 
lighten us as to the perhaps inherent 
re hig of interest which arises in peace- 

e. 

Thus, it should be our objective to 
formulate a manpower policy which re- 
flects both popular acceptance and pro- 
fessional military needs. It is my con- 
tention that the administration of the 
draft does neither. 

The first point to be stressed is that al- 
though officials of the Defense Depart- 
ment look upon conscription as urgently 
necessary to meet American commit- 
ments and security goals, it is doubtful 
whether the Army is receiving the unit 
benefits which should accrue. We must 
be sure that we understand why the draft 
exists. It exists because the Nation, as 
determined by the Government needs to 
maintain a force level approximating 2.7 
million men. And the only reason for 
maintaining this establishment is to pro- 
tect the peace and, if necessary, to wage 
war. 

These are fundamentals which too 
often are lost in heavy oratory. Iam not 
concerned here with whether or not the 
force determination is correct relative to 
the exigencies of the national security. I 
leave that for another time. 

The point is that an Army is raised to 
protect our interests and meet the ac- 
tuality of war. Without this legitimiza- 
tion, the military budget, the arms arse- 
nal, and the draft lose their justification. 

Thus it follows that conscription cannot 
be rationalized unless it meets a set of 
military criteria. The draft is acceptable 
only if it is militarily legitimate. And I 
am not confident that the Army and 
those who administer the draft recog- 
nize this obligation. 

If the draft is to be made respectable, 
it must be militarily coherent. If it is to 
be a challenge to our youth, it must be 
militarily valid. If it is to be a worth- 
while experience, it must be militarily 
legitimate. If it is to constitute a will- 
ing fulfillment in service to the Nation, 
it must be militarily demanding. 

The fact is that the vast majority of 
young men called upon to give service to- 
day believe that their service is fraudu- 
lent. It does not constitute a challenge. 
In most cases it will not become worth 
while. For these reasons, it is not re- 
spectable. There is serious doubt that 
military training today, particularly its 
primary phase, can produce a soldier 
prepared and disciplined in the art of 
combat. 

I repeat that military training can be- 
come valid for the individual soldier only 
when it is valid militarily. The way to- 
ward a legitimate incentive is to make 
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military training a challenging and 
worthwhile experience. 

It is important to emphasize these fac- 
tors because they are the fundamentals. 
All other considerations flow from them. 
The draft becomes fraudulent and un- 
worthy unless the Nation realizes to the 
full the ingredients of combat capability 
which is intended. Because this under- 
lying condition is not being met, the 
operative principles become corroded by 
oo aioe and inequitable administra- 

on. 

The evasion mentality is encouraged 
not only because thousands are able to 
find an escape hatch, but because it is 
generally believed that service is a mili- 
tarily meaningless and undemanding 
irritant. 

Approximately 50 percent of those 
re the age of 26 will never serve 
actively. The figures reflect a costly en- 
terprise—80 percent of the draftees, and 
73 percent of the enlistees, are departing 
the service after their first tour of duty. 
The skills and specialties which have 
been taught are lost. The result in the 
Army is a constant and disruptive turn- 
over of personnel which would subject 
any private organization to utter tur- 
moil. Quality becomes a steadily reced- 
ing potentiality. 

I have before me some interesting sta- 
tistics which were published by the U.S. 
Continental Army Command at Fort 
Monroe. I ask unanimous consent that 
this report on reenlistments, showing 
results of a questionnaire circulated in 
May and June of last year, be inserted 
in the Recorp following the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The data represents a random opin- 
ion taken among 625 Army servicemen. 
Among those who chose reenlistment, re- 
tirement benefits and security were the 
prime motivating factors. Prestige rated 
very low; only 7 of the 369 reenlistments 
seemed to like their duty. 

A mere glance at these figures will in- 
dicate that we are not composing a 
challenge to the youth of this country. 
From a military standpoint, it can be 
questioned whether those who remain in 
the service are doing so for the right 
reasons. 

Low pay was the principal reason given 
for those electing separation. 

I hope the discussion here will help 
in evaluating the need for revision of 
the draft laws. On previous instances I 
have touched upon the widespread un- 
fairness and inefficiency of the system. 
This in itself is a source of the low depths 
to which mandatory military training 
has sunk in the public mind. Today I 
am emphasizing that another primary 
source of disaffection rests with the 
training and military experience itself. 
Concomitantly, it will serve no pur- 
pose to make the administration of the 
laws more equitable without strengthen- 
ing the fabric of military education 
amir the main incentive must be cen- 


I think it is judicious to look forward 
to the time when manpower require- 
‘ments can be met by voluntary enlist- 
ment. We can learn from the Canadian 
practice, as the esteemed Senator from 


New York [Mr. KRATrINd] has suggested. 
Certainly the Army could perform its 
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function for the better if its forces were 
voluntarily recruited. 

But it is pertinent to reiterate that the 
Army cannot attract men appropriate to 
its mission unless it offers a worthy chal- 
lenge to the courage and vision of the 
individual person. Military service is a 
professional occupation. If it can appeal 
in this vein, it can expect quality and 
brilliance and valor commensurate with 
its historic standing as a high profession 
of men. 

This is why I have stated emphatically 
that correction of the draft practices, 
and the potential of a fully volunteer 
force, rests with making military service 
a respectable experience. It is, rightly, 
a matter of pride to our young men who 
are called upon to render service. If the 
obligation is valid in military terms, the 
service will be justified in personal terms. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the material referred to 
earlier at this point in the RECORD: 
Status REPORT—REPORT OF ENLISTED PERSON- 

NEL SEPARATED AND REENLISTED, USCONARC 

Form 170-R (TEST) 

1. During May 1963, 625 questionnaires 
were received in accordance with CON, Reg. 
612-202, dated January 23, 1963. Of these, 


256 were separations and 369 were reenlist- 
ments. 

2. Information compiled from the forms 
is shown below: 

(a) Reenlistments and separations by cate- 
gory: 


Total | Total | Percent 
number | number] reen- 
se A reen- listed 
ra 


Ist term, Regular Army 
Career ni jn N 


AUS induetees 0 
Army reservists and Na- 
tional Guard men 0 0 
TO SSW eR er ah 625 369 59. 0 
(b) Primary reason for reenlisting: 
Frequency reason given 


3 85 
9 16 60 176 
SS 13 34 47 
12 31 43 
5 14 19 
y 9 4 13 
Likes duty 3 4 7 
Education opportunities. 16 8 24 
Options avaſlable 3 0 3 
7 à 2 5 7 
9 2 11 
—— 1 1 2 
0 0 0 
1 2 3 
2 2 4 
5 2 0 2 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
9 3 5 8 
5 97 | 272 0 | 369 


3. Information on those individuals who 
did not reenlist shows: 
(a) Separations by category: 


Army of the United States inductees... 7 
Army Reservists and National Guard... 0 
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(b) Primary reasons for not reenlisting: 


Frequency reason given 


Low payesc 
=e civilian opportuni- 

No taste for military life.. 
Lack of personal freedom.. 
Harassment in the unt 
Leadership in the unit 


ReohekS 8 


Q 
5 
558 
8 
88. 


Promotion polie: 
Dissatisfied wit 

8 
Skills not utilized. ._...... 
Personal problems 
Would be sent overseas 


— 


i 
3 
5 
s 
85 
S 
P 
SSS LS 


— 


gl 


. 8 
F 3 
0 
H 
Leadership in the unit. 9 2 
Wife objects............._. 2 1 
Civilian job waiting 7 1 
Civilian Sonare acceptance. 0 0 
Promotion po! cy. Der en 2¹ 14 
Dissatisfied wit! F 
. 4 
Skills not utilized... 11 4 
Personal problems 6 1 
Would be sent overseas 1 2 
Housing situation 0 0 
4 efits... 0 0 
Not kept informe! p 1 1 
Options not available 0 0 


Some individuals gave only 1 reason for not reen- 
listing. 


(d) Third reason for not reenlisting: 


— 


COD =- e eH 


ment. 
Sten not utilized.. 


OFF OCANOKeK BRO GOWOIMmIROOm D 


888888888 


Some individuals gave only 1 reason for not reen- 
listing. 
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4. Conclusions: 

(a) Retirement benefits and security in- 
fluence more Regular Army careerists in 
their decision to reenlist than any other rea- 
sons, The first termer was influenced mostly 
by retirement benefits and educational op- 
portunities available in the Army. 

(b) Present pay rates and the belief that 
civilian opportunities are better are the two 
prime reasons for not reenlisting. 


A SIGNIFICANT NEW PLAN FOR 
FIGHTING URBAN BLIGHT AND 
DECAY SUGGESTED BY DELAWAR- 
EAN 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. McDow.ELu], is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a sig- 
nificant new plan for fighting urban 
blight and decay was suggested by Law- 
rence Schein, research director of the 
Community Services Council of Dela- 
ware, at a June 18, 1964, meeting in Wil- 
mington, Del., of the Inter-Agency Plan- 
ning Committee made up of representa- 
tives of agencies engaged in physical and 
social planning in Delaware. According 
to a report in the Wilmington (Del.) Eve- 
ning Journal, June 19, Mr. Schein said 
the Greater Wilmington Development 
Council might buy up blocks of marginal 
houses, fix them up and rent them at low 
profit margins, giving tenants the option 
to buy. He pointed out that the Wood- 
lawn Trustees have been renting houses 
at very low rates and keeping them in 
good repair for many years. He said he 
believed there are hundreds of these 
houses in Wilmington. Homeownership 
in blighted and decaying areas should be 
encouraged, he said, as a way of creating 
middle class values and responsible com- 
munity spirit. 

Mr. Schein also suggested, according 
to the Evening Journal, a human rela- 
tions clinic for landlords who per- 
sistently violate housing laws. He said 
housing courts could require attendance 
at seminars where landlords could learn 
to deal with tenants in ways to get the 
best cooperation. Mr. Schein suggested 
the reimposition of rent control as a pos- 
sibility; and assessment on the basis of 
profits derived rather than the value of 
the property which, he said, discourages 
improvements. 

The Evening Journal report stated: 

Some low-cost housing should be built in 
Poplar Street project A, [Mr.] Schein said, to 
make it possible for Negroes to live there. 
He said Negroes feel they were deceived when 
their houses were taken away with no op- 
portunity to move back. 


The Washington (D.C.) Post in its 
June 17 issue reported that Mrs. Robert 
H. Jacobs, Jr., author of “The Death and 
Life of Great American Cities,” was guest 
speaker at Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson’s 
fifth monthly Women Doers luncheon 
on June 16 at the White House. Presi- 
dent Johnson dropped by to shake hands 
with each of the guests and to “give a 
special greeting” to Mrs. Jacobs. Mrs. 
Jacobs told the women leaders present 
that the federally aided urban renewal 
programs which shunt poor people and 
Negroes out of their homes and accus- 
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tomed neighborhoods are a “cause for 
worry.” 

As if to underscore this point the 
Washington Post reported that 200 top 
east coast specialists on city design, at- 
tending a recent 2-day conference at 
Harvard University’s Graduate School of 
Design, declared that the low-income 
housing efforts of the Federal urban re- 
newal program have been a “complete 
failure” to date. 

Mr. Speaker, the labor movement of 
our Nation is also deeply concerned over 
the failure to provide low-income hous- 
ing, and supports the national housing 
policy which calls for providing as soon 
as feasible decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing for every American family. I 
commend the United Steelworkers for 
the new pamphlet, “Citizen Action for 
Housing and Urban Renewal.” 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson has 
called on Congress to wage war on pov- 
erty, and has called attention to the cen- 
tral cause and effect of poverty: the ill- 
housed conditions of literally millions of 
our fellow citizens, The President is 
right in saying that the war on poverty 
must rehouse our fellow citizens who are 
living in homes of such poor condition 
that their health and safety is endan- 
gered. 

I have recently introduced a bill to 
amend the National Housing Act to pro- 
vide special assistance for low- and mid- 
dle-income families. My bill, H.R. 
10251, amends section 305 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to provide that the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
shall exercise its special assistance func- 
tions by purchasing mortgages on single- 
family dwellings for low-income families 
insured under section 221(d) (2) of such 
act in order to provide housing for slum 
dwellers who are not being provided de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing under 
the present Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram. That program has provided lux- 
ury apartments, and prime office space, 
but has done little to provide housing for 
low- and middle-income families, either 
in our major cities or our small towns 
and rural areas. 

I said on March 11, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 4952-4954, in ex- 
planation of my bill, and I repeat here, 
that I am convinced that my bill, H.R. 
10251, will, if adopted, make a major 
contribution to providing decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing for our low- and 
moderate-income families under private 
enterprise. 

I hope the House Special Housing 
Subcommittee will approve it since it 
meets a critical need recognized by the 
Congress in the Housing Act Amend- 
ments of 1961, but which the Congress 
did not adequately provide for. 

We would all agree with President 
Johnson that the perpetuation of pov- 
erty in our rich Nation is disgraceful and 
subversive of our great ideals. 

In his testimony before the House 
Special Housing Subcommittee, FHA 
Commissioner Philip N. Brownstein jus- 
tified the provision of vacation houses 
in the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1964 on the grounds that 
there is a heavy demand for such hous- 
ing, that we are already a two-automo- 
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bile-per-family economy, and we are 
rapidly becoming a two-home-family 
economy, and, further, that the provi- 
sion of vacation homes “will stimulate 
the economy as well as provide a mech- 
anism for the more affluent of our so- 
ciety to get some of the better things 
that are available.” 

A housing act which provides vaca- 
tion homes for the more affluent of our 
society and does not provide clean, safe, 
and sanitary housing for low- and mod- 
est-income families cannot be justified. 

The effect of my amendment would be 
to authorize the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to purchase mortgages 
insured under the FHA section 221(d) (2) 
program to the extent of $220 million 
after the date of the enactment of the 
Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1964. The total amount of pur- 
chases and commitments authorized 
would not exceed $220 million outstand- 
ing at any one time. 

The February 3, 1964, issue of the 
Washington World magazine carried an 
article on a program which is reclaiming 
and improving homes in slum and blight- 
ed areas in Indianapolis, Ind. The ar- 
ticle dealt with a new concept of private 
enterprise which is enabling families 
with incomes ranging from $3,000 to 
$3,800 to create their own capital by 
applying their own work and desire for 
a new home to the improvement and 
reclamation of rundown neighborhoods. 

The novel experiment in Indianapolis, 
which is comparable in its results and 
objectives to the proposal made by Law- 
rence Schein of the Community Services 
Council of Delaware, is a joint project 
of three cooperating organizations, 
Flanner House Homes, Inc., which acts 
as a major contractor, Flanner House, a 
settlement house, and the Board of 
Fundamental Education. 

According to the published account in 
Washington World magazine: 

Homeowners replace slum dwellers, the 
city is cleaned up and relations of the com- 
munity cemented. Families now have the 
opportunity to be an actual part of the 
construction of their new homes, to earn 25 
to 36 percent of the value of their home by 
this initiative investment. The men learn 
valuable skills while on the job. The wom- 
en and children, stimulated by the thrill of 
the project, seek to improve their furnish- 
ings. Upholstery and sewing classes, tools 
and equipment are supplied as a part of the 
homebuilding program. 


I include as part of my remarks the 
article from the Washington World of 
February 3, 1964, and the article from 
the June 19, 1964, issue of the Evening 
Journal, of Wilmington, Del., on the sig- 
nificant new proposal advanced by Law- 
rence Schein, research director of the 
Community Services Council of Dela- 
ware. I also include an excerpt from 
the excellent new pamphlet, “Citizen Ac- 
tion for Housing and Urban Renewal.” 

[From the Washington World magazine, 

Feb. 3, 1964] 
SELF-HELP HOMES REPLACING SLUMS 

A new concept of private enterprise—en- 
abling the individual to create his own capi- 
tal by applying his own work and his desire 
for a new home—is one answer to the prob- 
lem of blighted neighborhoods. 
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In Indianapolis, Ind., where it’s been done 
successfully, the project is labeled “team- 
based, guided, self-help homebuilding.” In 
other cities across the country, it’s known 
by other names, but the effect has been the 
same—to replace slums with new homes for 
low and marginal income families. 

Flanner House Homes, a nonprofit organi- 
zation, acts as the major contractor for the 
program. Homeowners replace slum-dwell- 
ers, the city is cleaned up and relations of 
the community cemented. Families now have 
the opportunity to be an actual part of the 
construction of their new homes, to earn 25 
to 36 percent of the value of their home by 
this initiative investment. The men learn 
valuable skills while on the job. The women 
and children, stimulated by the thrill of 
the project, seek to improve their furnish- 
ings. Upholstery and sewing classes, tools 
and equipment are supplied as a part of the 
homebuilding program. 

Families who wish to participate are se- 
lected by minimal requirements: an income 
of $3,500 to $3,800, enough financial sta- 
bility to handle the mortgage payments and 
support of their families, and health enough 
to work an additional 20 hours a week. 

Each builder receives a box of tools, sched- 
ules his workweek and is assigned to a work 
team. Each man in each team is trained for 
a specific job and performs that job on all 
homes in the community in return for the 
work of others on his own home. All the 
homes are finished at the same time and all 
the families move in simultaneously. 

The Indianapolis program had its trial and 
error period and the first house took over 
5,600 man-hours and cost $17,000. Since that 
time the process has been reduced to 900 
man-hours at a cost of $14,000 or less. This 
very successful program has completed homes 
for 331 families with an initial investment 
of $200,000 in the 13 years since its inception 
and has added nearly $5 million to the city’s 
tax revenue. 

But most important is the psychological 
and social impact on the people and the 
community. They have developed valuable 
skills which make home maintenance much 
more a matter of ease and determination 
and there is increased fellowship and mu- 
tuality of interest in the community. 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Evening 

Journal, June 19, 1964] 
HOMEOWNERSHIP PLAN SUGGESTED FOR SLUMS 


Homeownership in slum areas should be 
encouraged as a way of creating middle-class 
values and responsible community spirit, a 
social worker said yesterday. 

Lawrence Schein, research director of the 
Community Service Council of Delaware, 
made the suggestion yesterday at a meeting 
in the YMCA of the Inter-Agency Planning 
Committee, made up of representatives of 
agencies engaged in physical and social plan- 
ning in the State. He elaborated on his re- 
marks in an interview this morning. 

Yesterday’s meeting was not held to make 
decisions or to adopt programs, merely to 
exchange ideas. 

Schein said the Greater Wilmington Devel- 
opment Council might buy up blocks of mar- 
ginal houses, fix them up and rent them at 
iov peons margins, giving tenants the option 
to buy. 

He said the Woodlawn Trustees have been 
renting houses at very low rates and keeping 
them in good repair for many years. He said 
he thinks there are hundreds of these in 
Wilmington. 

Schein also suggested a human relations 
clinic for landlords who persistently violate 
housing laws. He said housing courts could 
require attendance at seminars where land- 
lords would be exposed to basic anthropology 
and what science says about racial differ- 
ences. 

Sociology, the history of minority groups, 
the role of poverty and the difficult housing 
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conditions many groups face would also be 
taught, he said, so landlords could see ten- 
ants as human beings and deal with them 
in ways to get the best cooperation. 

The importance of simple observance of 
the law would also be stressed, he said. 

The poor aren’t poorer here than anywhere 
else, Schein said. They just stand out more 
here against a background of great wealth. 

Schein suggested possible reimposition of 
rent controls and assessment on the basis 
of profits derived rather than value of the 
property which discourages improvements. 

Some low-cost housing should be built in 
Poplar Street Project A, Schein said, to make 
it possible for some Negroes to live there. 
He said Negroes feel they were deceived when 
their houses were taken away with no oppor- 
tunity to move back. 


CITIZEN ACTION FOR HOUSING AND RENEWAL 


This is the third pamphlet in a series 
about housing problems for the United 
Steelworkers of America. Comments and 
questions may be sent to Roland M. Sawyer, 
housing consultant, United Steelworkers of 
America, 1500 Commonwealth Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Although the boards of housing authori- 
ties and urban renewal agencies commonly 
have a union member or two, most commis- 
sioners represent the upper income brack- 
ets. They have established a remarkable 
record for integrity and for civic spirit (no 
commissioner gets paid). 

But when they make decisions affecting 
thousands of lives, these men and women 
tend to think in terms of what's good for 
the town, and many of them are persuaded 
that what's good for private business is very 
good for the town. 

For example, the largest corporation in 
one city needed more space. The plant was 
wedged between a river and a slightly 
blighted residential section. It happened 
that an officer of the corporation was chair- 
man of the local redevelopment authority. 
Result: A five-block area was turned into a 
$1,400,000 urban renewal project, and the 
corporation got the section it needed for 
about one-fifth of the actual cost. It was 
a perfectly clean transaction. Both the cor- 
poration and the community stood to gain. 
The only losers were the families who got 
evicted. 

One forthright official of a redevelopment 
agency made this private comment: 

“You get into public service, and after a 
few years you start acting like it’s your own 
private business. You tend to lean on the 
advice of advisory committees which think 
the same way you do. You don’t feel obli- 
gated to explain a specific project to the 
people living in the area. Some of these 
people have been living there for 20 or 
30 years or longer. Yet nobody considers it 
important to tell them exactly why their 
houses are going to be torn down, and pre- 
cisely when they should move. 

NOT UNLESS THEY ORGANIZE 

“Imagine, if you can, an urban renewal 
agency run by people from blighted areas. 
So one day a big shot banker reads in the 
morning paper that his estate has been in- 
cluded in an urban renewal park project. 
You know what would happen—he would 
call the mayor and raise hell, and the mayor 
would say it must have been a mistake and 
he would personally see to it that the plans 
were changed. And they would be. Now 
the janitor’s 25-foot lot may be just as im- 

t to him as the 10 acres are to the 
banker, but is the mayor going to listen to 
Mike Murphy or Jesus Gonzales or any other 
poor devil from the slums? Not unless they 
organize and march on city hall.” 

The building of low-rent housing and the 
clearance of blighted acres have become new 
roles of government in the United States. 
But the old responsibility of government 
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remains: To heed the petitions of citizens. 
The responsibility of citizens is to speak out 
so clearly that every government official can 
hear them. 

The citizens have not always done so. 
The problem of middle-income housing is a 
pertinent example. Millions of families have 
too much income to qualify for low-rent 
public housing—but not enough to afford 
good private dwellings. Congress knows this. 
The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
knows it. Everybody knows it, especially the 
real estate industry, which doesn't want the 
Government to enter the middle-income 
field. So, for a quarter of a century, Con- 
gress has shut its eyes to the need for mid- 
dle-income housing. A few concessions have 
been made, but there is still nothing that 
could be called a real program. And there 
won't be—until the citizens resolutely de- 
mand it. 

CITIZENS IN ACTION 


Nothing redevelops a governmental bu- 
reaucracy more effectively than a rebellion 
of the citizens. 

In New York City, the dictator of urban 
renewal for many years was Robert Moses. 
A local saying was “Man proposes, Moses 
dispossesses.” Block after block of ho 
was leveled as the bulldozers kept rolling 
along. Protests were muffled and protestants 
were muted by the collapsing walls. 

One of the choicest sections of Greenwich 
Village caught Moses’ eye. This was an area 
just south of Washington Square, where old 
tenements and a few modern apartment 
houses backed up on a green strip extending 
for the full length of a long city block. It 
was like a hidden park. Nearby on Mac- 
dougal Street were the coffee houses, shops, 
and restaurants that have attracted hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists. Moses de- 
cided that all of these old-fashioned build- 
ings should be demolished and something 
more sanitary erected. 


FAREWELL TO MOSES 


The old structures are still standing, but 
Moses is no longer redeveloping. What hap- 
pened was that the people revolted. They 
didn’t know that you can’t fight city hall, 
so they went ahead and fought and won. 
The urban renewal scheme was junked. 

Something entirely different happened in 
Philadelphia, The redevelopment authority 
and the planning commission wanted to save 
a neighborhood that was going downhill fast. 
There were 1,050 dwellings in the 67-acre 
Morton project on Germantown Avenue. For 
decades the neighborhood had been racially 
integrated, with Italians and Negroes pre- 
dominating. The Italians had no wish to 
abandon the fig trees, the grapevines, and 
the flowers they had tended for years. The 
Negroes knew there were few good neighbor- 
hoods where they would be welcome. 

So, instead of leveling the whole area, the 
redevelopment authority carefully selected 
the worst structures—about one-fifth of the 
total. After they were demolished, the hous- 
ing authority built small clusters of two- 
story, low-rent dwellings, designed to har- 
monize with the neighborhood. The existing 
industries were allowed to remain, since they 
employed many of the residents. 

Louis Sauer, an architect who could see 
values in old things as well as new ones, was 
hired by the redevelopment authority to 
help the residents improve their shabby 
properties. 

“T met with 10 owners at first and asked 
them what they wanted,” he recalls. “We 
discussed the front of the houses and the 
backyards. The rear was a mess of junk and 
trash on a steep upward slope. I had hoped 
to get rid of the fences dividing the narrow 
lots and have a clear sweep, but the owners 
didn’t want that. The fences remained. If 
you ask people to give you a mandate, you 
have to accept it.” 
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THE PEOPLE ARE STILL THERE 


The Morton project isn’t finished yet. 
Blight hasn’t been eradicated. But people 
haven’t been eradicated, either. The families 
who have felt comfortable in the neighbor- 
hood for many years are feeling a bit more 
comfortable today. If there is any better 
test of the value of urban renewal, the people 
in Philadelphia haven't heard of it. 

All over the Nation today thousands upon 
thousands of houses are being demolished 
because an urban renewal agency thinks it 
would be better to have high-rise and high- 
rent apartments, or because a highway engi- 
neer wants to let more people drive down- 
town to hunt for parking space. Almost any 
proposed new use is considered more impor- 
tant than the ancient function of sheltering 
a family. And so people are evicted to make 
way for supermarkets and speedways. When 
citizens organize to assert their equality with 
automobiles and apartment houses, urban 
life will become sweeter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ScHADEBERG 
(at the request of Mr. JoHANSEN), for 
today and the balance of the week, on 
account of attendance at House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 
Minneapolis, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. Harvey of Michigan), for 30 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (at the request of Mr. 
Harvey of Michigan), for 15 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Harvey of Michigan), for 20 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. McDowe. tt, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Harvey of Michigan) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. UTT. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ParTrEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ALBERT. 

Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 502. An act to preserve the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congress over construction of 
hydroelectric projects on the Colorado River 
below Glen Canyon Dam; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2370. An act authorizing maintenance 
of flood and arroyo sediment control dams 
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and related works to facilitate Rio Grande 
canalization project and authorizing appro- 
priations for that purpose; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 221. An act to amend chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide edu- 
cational assistance to the children of vet- 
erans who are permanently and totally dis- 
abled from an injury or disease arising out 
of active military, naval, or air service dur- 
ing a period of war or the induction period; 

H.R. 6041. An act to amend the prevail- 
ing wage section of the Davis-Bacon Act, 
as amended; and related sections of the 
Federal Airport Act, as amended; and the 
National Housing Act, as amended; 

H.R. 9311. An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing suspensions of duty on certain 
alumina and bauxite; and 

H.R. 9740. An act to establish the Roose- 
velt Campobello International Park, and for 
other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1608. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that certain aircraft en- 
gines and propellers may be exported as 
working parts of aircraft, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 2652. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the duty-free importa- 
tion of certain wools for use in the manu- 
facturing of polishing felts; 

H.R. 2726. An act for the relief of John F. 
Wood, of Newport News, Va.; 

H.R. 2818. An act for the relief of Elmer J. 
and Richard R. Payne; 

H.R. 3348. An act to amend section 316 of 
the social security amendments of 1958 to 
extend the time within which teachers and 
other employees covered by the same retire- 
ment system in the State of Maine may be 
treated as being covered by separate retire- 
ment systems for purposes of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program; 

H.R. 3496. An act to further amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, so 
that such act will apply to reorganization 
plans transmitted to the Congress at any 
time before June 1, 1965; 

H.R. 4198. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation of 
soluble and instant coffee; 

H.R. 6308. An act for the relief of Gerard 
Puillet; 

H.R. 6843. An act for the relief of David 
Sheppard; 

H. R. 7480. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on manga- 
nese ore (including ferruginous ore) and 
related products; 

H. R. 8230. An act to amend section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 371) to 
liberalize the conditions of loans by national 
banks on forest tracts; 

H.R. 8268. An act to prevent double taxa- 
tion in the case of certain tobacco products 
exported and returned unchanged to the 
United States for delivery to a manufac- 
turer’s bonded factory; 

H.R. 8459. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act to allow Federal credit 
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unions greater flexibility in their organiza- 
tion and operations; 

H.R. 8673. An act to amend title V of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide that 
the validity of an instrument the recording 
of which is provided for by such act shall be 
governed by the laws of the place in which 
such instrument is delivered, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 8964. An act for the relief of Diedre 
Regina Shore; 

H.R. 8975. An act to provide for the tariff 
classification of certain particleboard; 

H.R. 9090. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Audrey Rossmann; 

H.R. 9220. An act for the relief of Elisabete 
Maria Fonseca; 

H. R. 9688. An act to extend the period dur- 
ing which responsibility for the placement 
and foster care of dependent children, under 
the program of aid to families with depend- 
ent children under title IV of the Social Se- 
curity Act, may be exercised by a public 
agency other than the agency administering 
such aid under the State plan; 

H.R. 9720. An act authorizing a study of 
dust control measures at Long Island, Port 
Isabel, Tex.; 

H.R. 9934. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a dam on the St. Louis River, 

m.; 

H.R. 9964. An act to extend for 2 years the 
period for which payments in lieu of taxes 
may be made with respect to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments; 

H.R. 10463. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1965, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties for metal scrap; 

H.R. 10465. An act to extend for a tempo- 
rary period the existing provisions of law 
relating to the free importation of personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders; 

H.R. 10466. An act to amend title XI of the 
Social Security Act to extend the period dur- 
ing which temporary assistance may be pro- 
vided for U.S. citizens returned from foreign 
countries; 

H.R. 10468. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1966, the existing suspen- 
sion of duty on certain copying shoe lathes; 

H.R. 10537. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of 
duty on certain natural graphite; and 

H.R. 10945. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 47 minutes, p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 25, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


2210. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting the fifth annual report 
on user charges instituted and maintained 
by the agencies of the executive branch for 
the fiscal year 1963, pursuant to title V of 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
of 1952; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 

2211. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
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report on a review relating to deficiencies in 
maintenance and supply support of U.S. 
Army helicopters in South Vietnam dis- 
closed that more than 40 percent of the 
helicopters assigned to the U.S. Army Sup- 
port Group in Vietnam had been consist- 
ently unavailable for service because of in- 
adequate maintenance capability and 
shortages of spare parts; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2212. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, relative to submitting a report 
relating to House Resolution 774, 87th Con- 
gress, dated September 17, 1962. The re- 
turn of these papers without action by the 
court has been found necessary as a result 
of the Supreme Court’s decision in Glidden 
Co. v. Zdanok (370 U.S. 530), decided June 
25, 1962; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2213. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States; transmitting a 
report on a review relating to the cancella- 
tion and curtailment of specialized rotary 
wing pilot training courses because heli- 
copters were grounded for lack of service- 
able engines, Department of the Army; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2214. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on a review of excessive disability pen- 
sion payments resulting from inadequate 
procedures for review of annual income ques- 
tionnaires, Veterans’ Administration; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2215. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives pursuant to section 3 of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration Authorization Act, 1964 (77 Stat. 141, 
143); to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

2216. A letter from the Chief Justice, Su- 
preme Court of the United States, trans- 
mitting a copy of the Report of the Proceed- 
ings of a Special Meeting of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, held at 
Washington, D.C., March 16-17, 1964, pursu- 
ant to title 28, United States Code, section 
$31 (H. Doc. No. 312); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr, JENNINGS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 7307. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Codes of 1939 and 1954 with 
respect to the apportionment of the depletion 
allowance between parties to contracts for 
the extraction of minerals or the severance 
of timber; with amendment (Rept. No. 1516). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 11707. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner General for 
U.S. participation in the Canadian Uni- 
versal and International Exhibition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.11708. A bill to provide for the ap- 

pointment of a Commissioner General for 
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U.S. participation in the Canadian Uni- 
versal and International Exhibition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 11709. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner General for 
U.S. participation in the Canadian Uni- 
versal and International Exhibition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R.11710. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner General for 
U.S. participation in the Canadian Uni- 
versal and International Exhibition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 11711. A bill to repeal paragraph (6) 
of section 4231 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, and to amend section 4232 of such 
code relating to definitions; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’KONSET: 

H.R. 11712. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 11718. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, to provide that button 
blanks, regardless of state of finish, shall 
be subject to the same duty as buttons; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama: 

H.R. 11714. A bill to amend the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act to make 
that act applicable to cigarettes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 11715. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 6-percent 
across-the-board increase in benefits there- 
under, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 11716. A bill to amend section 5155 
of the Revised Statutes to make all restric- 
tions on branching by State banks imposed 
by the law of any State equally applicable 
to national banks located within such State; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 11717. A bill to provide for public 
hearings in connection with the chartering 
of national banks; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 11718. A bill to create the Freedom 
Commission and the Freedom Academy, to 
conduct research to develop an integrated 
body of operational knowledge in the politi- 
cal, psychological, economic, technological, 
and organizational areas to increase the non- 
military capabilities of the United States in 
the global struggle between freedom and 
communism, to educate and train Govern- 
ment personnel and private citizens to un- 
derstand and implement this body of knowl- 
edge, and also to provide education and 
training for foreign students in these areas 
of knowledge under appropirate conditions; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 11719. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income certain retroactively awarded disabil- 
ity compensation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 11720. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 20-per- 
cent credit against the individual income tax 
for certain educational expenses incurred at 
an institution of higher education; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H. R. 11721. A bill to provide for the ap- 

pointment of a Commissioner General for 
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U.S. participation in the Canadian Univer- 
sal and International Exhibition, and for 
yr ta gue to the Committee on Foreign 


By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 11722. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase benefits, to 
provide full retirement benefits for men at 
age 62 and women at age 60, to provide 
widow's benefits without regard to age in 
cane of disability, and to remove the limita- 

on on the amount of outside earnings - 
mitted while receiving benefits; to the Oam. 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 11723. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner General for 
U.S. participation in the Canadian Univer- 
sal and International Exhibition, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 11724. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to clarify the treatment of ball or 
roller bearings and parts thereof; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITENER (by request) : 

H.R.11725..A bill to amend an act con- 
cerning gifts of securities to minors in the 
District of Columbia to permit savings and 
loan associations to act as custodians of 
gifts to minors; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 11726. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner General for 
U.S. participation in the Canadian Universal 
and International Exhibition, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 

8. 
By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 11727. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1899, to authorize the United States 
to recover by civil actions the cost of re- 
moving certain obstructions from the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 11728. A bill to limit the applicability 
of the antitrust laws so as to exempt certain 
aspects of designated professional team 
sports, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.J. Res. 1052. Joint resolution authorizing 
the First Cavalry Division Association to erect 
a monument in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.J. Res 1053. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide that Representatives in Congress shall 
be apportioned among the several States 
every 10 years according to their respective 
numbers of persons registered to vote in na- 
tional elections; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.J. Res. 1054. Joint resolution to amend 
Public Law 722 of the 79th Congress, and 
Public Law 85-935, relating to the National 
Air Museum of the Smithsonian Institution; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H.J. Res. 1055. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H. Con. Res. 316. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the imposition of appropriate sanc- 
tions by the United Nations against those 
member states whose governments engage 
in certain discriminatory practices in viola- 
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tion of article 18 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 11729. A bill for the relief of Woo 
Foon Leung; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 11730. A bill for the relief of Roland 
Poirier, a minor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 11731. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Granaudo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr, JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 11732. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris Crogh; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 11733. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 
Costa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11734. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Leopold Hofmann; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 11735. A bill for the relief of Shirley 
Shapiro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 11736. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Hospitalman Chief Gerald 
Henry White, U.S. Navy (retired), to the 
grade of chief warrant pharmacist; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 11737. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Wanda Zybaczinski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 11738. A bill for the relief of Saleh 
Zen and his wife, Saripah Salmiah Zen; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11739. A bill for the relief of Nach- 
man Erlichman and his wife, Michal Erlich- 
man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, TALCOTT: 

H.R. 11740. A bill for the relief of Jack 
Ralph Walker; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

945. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Henry Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., to pass a law 
providing for public attorneys who will aid 
citizens in their legal problems, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Akron Supports the U.S. Olympic 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, this Octo- 
ber the athletes of the entire world will 
gather in Japan to compete in the Olym- 
pic games. The U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee is now gathering funds to send the 
participants that will represent this Na- 
tion to those games. 

The 14th District of Ohio has always 
been in the forefront in Olympic activi- 
ties. This year, under the encourage- 
ment of the Akron Beacon Journal and 
the Akron Chamber of Commerce, the 
schoolchildren decided to become part- 
ners in this venture. Nearly 8,000 chil- 
dren contributed to this fund. 

At a recent Olympic Day dinner in 
Akron, they presented a telegram that 
bore the names of all of them. It is my 
understanding that this was the longest 
telegram ever sent. It was addressed, as 
a note of encouragement to those Akron 
area athletes who will actively partici- 
pate in the 1964 Olympics. 

One of the greatest basketball teams 
of modern times is located in Akron, 
Ohio, I am speaking of the team that 
this year won the national AAU cham- 
pionship—the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. team. Three members of this team 
have been chosen as members of the 12- 
man U.S. Olympic basketball team. 
Those great athletes are Larry Brown, 
Dick Davies, and Pete McCaffrey. I 
would add that Goodyear coach Hank 
Vaughn, together with Oklahoma Coach 
Hank Iba, will guide our representatives 
in the 16-team competition. 

The 14th Congressional District, in 
the past, has had many medal winners 
in the Olympic games. I know that the 
Members of the House will remember the 
illustrious records of Hayes Alan Jen- 
kins, Carol Heiss, Les Carney, Pete Rade- 
macher, Jim George, Keith Carter, Betty 


Jean Maycock, Karen Oldham, Joe 
Kotys, Janet Bachna, Glenn Davis, Da- 
vid Jenkins, Pete George, Jimmy Mc- 
Clain, and the late Jack Taylor. All of 
these brought honor to our Nation. 

I feel certain that this October, we 
will be able to add the names of Larry 
Brown, Dick Davies, and Pete McCaffrey 
to this long list of Olympic medal win- 
ners. 

The Akron Olympic Day dinner raised 
many thousands of dollars to help de- 
fray the expenses of the Olympic team. 

I wish to commend the Olympic Day 
committee for its efforts. That commit- 
tee headed by George Brittain, execu- 
tive vice president of the Akron Cham- 
ber of Commerce, consisted of Lincoln 
Hackim, of Norman Malone Associates; 
Chuck Bloedorn, of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; Jack Patterson and William 
Schlemmer, of the Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal; Bob Wilson, of radio station WADC; 
and Bob Wylie of radio station WAKR. 

Truly the spirit of these men and of 
the schoolchildren should inspire all of 
us to lend our support to the U.S. Olympic 
Committee. 


Crime in New York City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday, a young lady was a victim of as- 
sassination near Times Square, in the 
heart of New York City. Miss Joan 
Wilson was brutally murdered by a snip- 
er's bullet, apparently for no reason 
other than the fact that she was there. 

Mr. Speaker, certain Members of Con- 
gress representing that beleaguered city 
derive their political subsistence from 
continuing demagogic harangues of ha- 
tred directed against the people of Mis- 
sissippi. Their chief stock in trade is in 
maligning the people of the South while 
sweeping their own dirt under the rug. 


Mr. Speaker, New York City is one of 
the most crime-infested areas in the 
country, and its crime rate makes that 
of Mississippi look like a Sunday School 
picnic by comparison. 

Mr. Speaker, if these Members are 
so deeply concerned about law, order, 
and civil peace, they would devote their 
energies and such talents as they may 
have in the protection of their own peo- 
ple, rather than encouraging and fo- 
menting racial incidents in the South. 


Tribute to Jester Hairston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
great State of California, and city of 
Los Angeles, resides a noted and talent- 
ed American. Most TV viewers or radio 
listeners know him as LeRoy, the brother 
of Sapphire, and the tyrant of Kingfish. 
However, I feel that his contribution to 
the American society and the entertain- 
ment world has been much more influ- 
ential and forceful. 

This famed American and outstanding 
Californian is the inimitable Jester 
Hairston. Mr. Hairston studied music 
at Tufts University, where he received 
his degree in music, and did further study 
at the Julliard Conservatory. Shortly 
afterward, Mr. Hairston began compos- 
ing and arranging choral music for the 
Hall Johnson Choir. His talent in this 
field was quickly recognized and he 
eventually moved up to assistant con- 
ductor of the choir. 

He served with the choir for 15 dedi- 
cated years. During those 15 years, he 
conducted and arranged choral music for 
radio and Broadway musical shows. He 
worked with such outstanding artists as 
the late Al Jolson, Andre Kostelantz, 
Alfred Wallenstein—former conductor of 
the Los Angeles Symvhony—and Fred 
Waring. 
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In 1935 the choir was contracted to 
do the choral music for the play “Green 
Pastures.” Hairston went West with the 
choir to arrange the choral music for the 
Play. The success of the play elevated 
Jester to the ranks of the greats, and put 
him in constant demand. Hollywood kept 
him, and thusly he arranged and con- 
ducted superb background choral music 
for many meritorious movies. Many of 
us have seen “Duel in the Sun,” “The 
Foxes of Harrow,” “Red River,” “Land 
of the Pharaohs,” “Friendly Persuasion,” 
and “Carmen Jones.” We can vividly re- 
member these great movies, and I am 
sure can almost hear the melodious 
strains in the background that painted 
and unfolded the moods, thoughts, and 
feelings conveyed through them. These 
raptures of ecstatic tones were produced 
from the sensitive and brilliant mind of 
Jester Hairston. 

But Hairston’s excellence is not limited 
to background music, nor to the movies 
of the early fifties. He is also an actor 
of wide acclaim. We remember him as 
Jethro in John Wayne’s “The Alamo,” 
and he recently appeared in the movie 
version of Harper Lee’s “To Kill a Mock- 
ingbird” with Gregory Peck. 

As a lecturer on Negro folksongs, and 
as a choral conductor, he is in constant 
demand among schools and colleges all 
over the country. He has prepared pro- 
grams and concerts for Stanford Uni- 
versity, and the University of the Pacific, 
where he recently received an honorary 
degree. He conducted choirs at both 
schools in arrangements of Negro spirit- 
uals and folksongs. His choral arrange- 
ments of “Angels Rolled the Stone 
Away,” “Brother Rabbit,” “Sweet Pota- 
toes,” and “Nobody Knows The Trou- 
bles I Seen,” can be found in all music 
stores, and are used repeatedly by schools 
and colleges throughout the two hemi- 
spheres. 

In the field of recording his style has 
spurred millions to understand and ap- 
preciate more Negro folksongs and lore. 
Such records as “Christmas Gift,” which 
was the most successful song on an album 
by Walter Schuman, and “Mary’s Boy 
Chile,” recorded by Harry Belafonte, 
have reached the million mark in sales. 
“Mary’s Boy Chile” has been translated 
into a dozen or more languages, and has 
been recorded by scores of artists. 

Jester Hariston acted as a good will 
ambassador in 1961 from our country to 
instruct Europeans in American folk- 
songs. This tour was so successful, that 
he was asked to return to Germany, Fin- 
land, Yugoslavia, Denmark, and Sweden 
to conduct choral groups in singing Negro 
folksongs. His performance in these 
countries resulted in a better understand- 
ing of nationalities, their struggles, 
heartaches, and their pleasures. 

This was a memorable event for Hair- 
ston. He was asked to conduct the 
famous Godesburg Men’s Choir in Ger- 
many for the choir’s centennial anniver- 
sary, which occurred simultaneously with 
the Emancipation Proclamation. This 
aggrandizement was deeply felt and ap- 
preciated by Jester Hairston, who felt 
that no man could ask for more. But the 
choir felt that for a man of his caliber 
and integrity, this was not enough. The 
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choir, therefore, presented him with a 
gold medal to show their admiration and 
respect for having the honor to perform 
under such an accomplished artist. 

Jester Hairston has not ceased to pro- 
duce and display his talents. His latest 
achievements helped to win an Emmy. 
He did the vocal music for the best film 
of the year, “Lilies of the Field,” and it 
is his voice heard as that of Sidney Poi- 
tier singing the theme song. 

With all of these successes and achieve- 
ments, Jester Hairston has not lost the 
common touch. He refuses to sit and 
wait to be called. He loves people, and is 
always ready to serve. He has no plans 
for retirement, for he feels that there are 
still too many songs to be sung, and too 
many wonderful people to meet. 


Prognosis for the Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, among the 
most gravely important matters which 
has faced the United States since the 
Suez Canal crisis of 1956, has been that 
of the Panama Canal. Recognizing the 
magnitude of the subject and the neces- 
sity for the exercise by the Congress of 
its constitutional power as the ultimate 
authority in the formation of Isthmian 
policy, my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] seized the 
torch of leadership and since that time, 
in a series of notable addresses and 
statements, in and out of the Congress, 
has fearlessly and forcefully clarified the 
key problems and offered remedial plans 
of action. When viewed as a whole, his 
contributions have been unique, making 
him the most respected leader in the 
Congress on Isthmian Canal policy mat- 
ters. 

It was, therefore, with the highest in- 
terest that I read in the June 1964 issue 
of the U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
an extremely able article by my greatly 
esteemed and able colleague from Penn- 
sylvania in which, with characteristic 
candor and vigor, he emphasizes the im- 
perative necessity to stick with funda- 
mentals in dealing with interoceanic 
canal problems, especially the retention 
of indispensable and undiluted sov- 
ereignty of the United States over the 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal. 

Early in the present Congress, the late 
Chairman Clarence Cannon of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 105, 88th 
Congress, to clarify, make definite, and 
reaffirm our Isthmian Canal policy. 

The indicated article follows: 
“PROGNOSIS FOR THE PANAMA CANAL”: COM- 
MENT AND DISCUSSION 
(By the Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, Member 
of Congress) 

As a member of the subcommittee of the 


House Committee on Appropriations charged 
with the formulation of appropriations bills 
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for the Armed Forces and as a student of 
Panama Canal history and interoceanic canal 
problems over many years, I have read with 
the greatest interest the article by Professor 
Miller. All thoughtful Members of the Con- 
gress that I know concur with his conclusion 
that: “Any real erosion of our position in the 
Canal Zone is bound to have widespread and 
adverse effects throughout the Caribbean, in 
Latin America generally, and on our global 
relationships.” This is a realistic appraisal 
of the situation now facing the United States 
with respect to the Panama Canal, which 
has long been the key target for the Com- 
munistic revolutionary conquest of the Car- 
ibbean. 

The sovereign status of the United States 
over the Canal Zone and Panama Canal is 
the direct result of a long-range commit- 
ment by our Government for the construc- 
tion, and perpetual maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection of an isthmus 
canal by whatever route that may be con- 
sidered, pursuant to the 1901 Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty with Great Britain and the 1902 
Spooner Act authorizing the securing of per- 
petual control of the Canal Zone by treaty 
with the sovereign of the Isthmus of Panama. 

As a result of the Panama Revolution of 
November 3, 1903, and the diplomatic inter- 
vention of President Theodore Roosevelt, the 
necessary treaty was made with Panama, a 
successor state, rather than with Colombia, 
the sovereign of the isthmus prior to the 
1903 revolt. This treaty, prepared under the 
close supervision of Secretary of State John 
M. Hay, granted sovereignty en bloc over the 
Canal Zone to the United States, “in per- 
petuity” and most significantly to the “en- 
tire exclusion of the exercise by the Repub- 
lic of Panama of any such sovereign rights, 
power or authority.” Moreover, the United 
States obtained ownership of all land and 
property in the Canal Zone by purchase from 
individual owners as well as sovereignty of 
the entire Canal Zone and its auxiliary areas 
by payment of $10 million as indemnity. 

This control and ownership of the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal was formally recog- 
nized by Colombia in the Thomson-Urrutia 
Treaty of April 6, 1914, proclaimed March 30, 
1922, In return, Colombia received certain 
rights for transit of the Panama Canal and 
transport over the Panama Railroad compa- 
rable to those enjoyed by the Governments of 
the United States and Panama. 

Thus the commitments of the United 
States, as regards the perpetual operation of 
the Panama Canal, are rooted not only in law 
but also in three important treaties. The 
width of the Canal Zone and the grant of 
sovereignty in perpetuity over it are not 
happenstances attributable to unauthorized 
clandestine maneuvering of foreign agents, 
as partisans have implied, but are due to 
the important studies made by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission (1899 to 1902) headed 
by Rear Admiral John G. Walker, one of the 
most distinguished officers of the Navy. In 
his report on January 18, 1902, he empha- 
sized that suitable treaty arrangements 
must be made “if an isthmian canal is to be 
constructed by our Government across the 
Isthmus of Panama,” that “the grant must 
be not for a term of years, but in perpetuity, 
and a strip of territory from ocean to ocean 
of sufficient width must be placed under the 
control of the United States,” and that “in 
this strip the United States must have the 
right to enforce police regulations, preserve 
order, protect property rights, and exercise 
such other powers as are appropriate and 
necessary. 

History has amply justified the vision of 
this distinguished naval officer in laying the 
basis for U.S. treaty-granted exclusive 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal in an area that has been the scene 
of endless bloody revolution and politi- 
cal instability. The isthmus is less stable 
today than it was in 1903, and the challenge 
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of the 1903 Treaty by Panama has not been 
met in a forthright manner by the United 
States. Experience has certainly shown that 
should the time ever come when any part 
of the Canal Zone or Panama Canal be- 
comes a political pawn of Panamanian pol- 
iticians, the days of U.S. control will be 
numbered. The inevitable result will be 
taken over by Communist revolutionary 
power. 

Lest the current enthusiasm for a second 
Isthmian Canal serve to divert due consider- 
ation from fundamentals, attention is in- 
vited to the following facts: 

1, The United States has a fine canal at 
Panama now, but it is rapidly approaching 
saturation. 

2. Experience has shown that it will work, 
that our Government knows how to main- 
tain and operate it, and how to provide for 
its major increase of capacity and opera- 
tional efficiency without the requirement of a 
new treaty with Panama, all of which are 
paramount considerations transcending 
wishful thinking of promoters and idealists. 

3. This modernization program, which was 
developed in the Panama Canal organization 
from meticulous studies of operations during 
World War II, provides for the adaptation 
of the existing canal to the principles of the 
Terminal Lake solution. This idea has been 
authoritatively recognized by maritime agen- 
cies of our Government and independent 
engineers, navigators, and lawyers as provid- 
ing the best operational canal practicable of 
achievement, and at the least cost without in- 
volvement in treaty negotiations. The last, 
indeed, is a prime consideration. 

4. The United States now has workable 
treaties for the Panama Canal granting the 
indispensables of undiluted sovereignty and 
ownership over the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal and its auxiliary areas, and the protec- 
tion of the summit level water supply of the 
Chagres River Valley. 

5. The United States has suffered abroga- 
tion by ill-advised treaty amendments and 
nullification by Executive actions of vital 
parts of the 1903 Treaty through policies and 
practices in direct opposition to the 1923 
position of Secretary of State Charles E. 
Hughes, who considered such reversals un- 
thinkable. 

6. The United States has had to defend its 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone by the use 
of force—an action absolutely necessary to 
protect the lives of our citizens and to save 
the canal itself from destruction by Red- 
directed mobs from Panama. 

7. The United States has a treaty for a 
canal at Nicaragua, which would require a 
supplementary treaty with that country to 
supply necessary details as well as conven- 
tions with Costa Rica, Salvador, and possi- 
bly, Honduras, but it has no treaties for a 
canal at any other site. 

8. The United States would have to defend 
a new canal at any site of any type con- 
structed in addition to the Panama Canal 
from lawlessness and disorder as was illus- 
trated at Panama from January 9 to 11, 1964, 
and against aggressive warfare. 

9. The use of nuclear explosions for ex- 
cavation is limited by the nuclear test-ban 
treaty and, in any case, is still in the conjec- 
tural stage, requiring from 7 to 10 years of 
experiment and the expenditure of some $250 
million to develop proper devices for such 
excavation by nuclear explosion. 

10. The expenditure of vast sums on an 
extravagant so-called sea-level project in the 
Canal Zone in the name of security and 
national defense will inevitably divert huge 
sums from other, more pressing programs for 
the defense of the United States and, on the 
whole, will involve much greater fixed costs 
than the present canal as improved by the 
economic means of additional locks. More- 
over, dogmatic assertions that a canal at sea 
level would only require a small number of 
employees, perhaps 500, to operate and main- 
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tain it are perfectly absurd. A much larger 
number would be required because of the re- 
lated conditions involved. 

11. While it is true that a sea-level project 
at Panama has the support of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress and industrial 
interests and professional engineers as- 
sociated with it, there has been, and still is, 
sharp opposition to this project on the part 
of many independent nuclear warfare, engi- 
neering, maritime, and other ship canal ex- 
perts who cannot be dismissed as unin- 
formed, incompetent, or inexperienced. 

12. If the United States does not stand firm 
at Panama it cannot stand anywhere else, 
and weakness at Panama will cause other na- 
tions having possible canal sites to be more 
demanding in their consideration of treaties 
for new canal construction. 

Certain writers, whose experience hardly 
entitles them to speak with authority, have 
urged that the United States surrender its 
sovereignty and jurisdiction over the Pana- 
ma Canal to the United Nations or some 
other international body. They do not reveal 
that such transfer has been a prime objective 
of Soviet policy since 1917 and is directly 
related to Soviet aims to secure the control of 
the Dardanelles. Moreover, such a transfer 
would not solve problems but would be an 
abdication of responsibilities and would 
bring about the complete extinction of the 
Monroe Doctrine designed for the protection 
of the Western Hemisphere. In the light 
of what has happened in the Caribbean since 
1959 when Castro took over Cuba, any such 
proposal is, to say the least, naive and, in its 
effect, amounts to downright subversion. 

The Isthmian Canal policy of the United 
States, as basically evolved, has had for its 
objective the best canal at the best site for 
the transit of vessels of commerce and war on 
terms of equality and at low cost of con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection in the interest of tolls 
which interoceanic commerce can bear. 

The most comprehensive, scholarly, forth- 
right, and objective yet brief and rigorous 
clarification of overall canal problems ever 
written is that by Capt. Miles P. Duval 
This article has become a state paper of the 
first importance and is must reading for all 
who wish to know the truth about this very 
confusing subject. 

In planning our future interoceanic canal 
policy, it is imperative to stick to funda- 
mentals. And the first of these is retention 
of indispensable and undiluted sovereignty 
of the United States over the Canal Zone and 
the Panama Canal, for if any part of the zone 
or interest in the canal becomes a political 
pawn for Panamanian politicians, the days of 
efficient operations of the Panama Canal, in- 
deed, will end. Moreover, no one has ever 
been able to explain how the United States 
can adequately maintain, operate, and pro- 
tect the canal with less authority than that 
accorded in the 1903 treaty. 


Unveiling of the Taras Shevchenko Statue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, June 27, 1964, there will be an un- 
veiling of a statue in honor of Taras 
Shevchenko, celebrating the 150th anni- 


1 Miles P. DuVal, “Isthmian Canal Policy— 
An Evaluation,” U.S. Naval Institute proceed- 
ings, March 1955, pp. 263-275. 
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versary of the birth of Europe’s early 
freedom fighter. 

It is indeed highly appropriate that 
such a statue should occupy a prominent 
place on the American landscape, for the 
free shore of America is an ideal site for 
this tribute to one who so nobly and ef- 
fectively fought for freedom. 

This structure will serve as a stirring 
salute to the burning deeds of this free- 
dom fighter, reminding all men that lib- 
erty is a prize not freely given but dearly 
won. 

It will also serve to remind those of 
us who are free that there are others who 
do not live in the warm atmosphere of 
liberty—that we who abide with inde- 
pendence must send out a constant flow 
of understanding and encouragement to 
those not so blessed, thereby providing a 
current of hope that the iron curtain 
which has fallen down upon them will 
someday yield to the penetrating and all- 
conquering force of freemen. 


Address by Secretary of the Interior Udall 
at Ground-Breaking Ceremonies at the 
Arbuckle Reclamation Project, Sulphur, 
Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1964 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
20, 1964, it was my great pleasure to ac- 
company the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, at the 
ground-breaking ceremonies at the Ar- 
buckle reclamation project in Sulphur, 
Okla. 

Secretary Udall’s address at these 
ceremonies was one of the finest I have 
ever had the pleasure to hear. I know 
that all Members will be interested in 
reading what he said: 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
STEWART L. UDALL, AT GROUND-BREAKING 
CEREMONIES AT THE ARBUCKLE RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT, SULPHUR, OKLA., JUNE 20, 
1964 


Few occasions give me more pleasure than 
to participate in the ground-breaking of an- 
other multiple use water project, and it is 
with great pride that I am able to participate 
as an active member of the team which 
brought this particular endeavor to the con- 
struction stage. 

The Arbuckle project has been thoroughly 
studied and planned by our Bureau of Recla- 
mation. We believe it is a true conservation 
endeavor and that it represents the best an- 
swers available to the many increasing de- 
mands we must make of our water. 

You are lucky, here in Oklahoma, that you 
still can boast a surplus of water. Your 
State government has participated in this 
Arbuckle endeavor to insure that as the 
project is further developed, the uncommit- 
ted water will be used to its highest poten- 
tial. Future users will be grateful for this 
attention to the foreseeable demands they 
will put upon it. 

The primary purpose of this project, of 
course, is to supply municipal and industrial 
water to the surrounding towns and to the 
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refinery—all of which have urgent need of it. 
But without detracting one iota from the 
major uses for which this project is intended, 
a whole complex of attendant benefits have 
been included—designed to enrich the econ- 
omy, improve the quality of the land, and 
enhance the condition of wildlife. 

Flood control provided by Arbuckle Dam 
and Reservoir will be effective on both Rock 
Creek and the Washita River. The reservoir 
will provide nearly 6,000 acres of water sur- 
face for those who seek recreation in aquatic 
sports. Beneath that surface will be the 
fisherman’s quarry. On the Big Sandy Creek 
arm of the reservoir, a wildlife management 
area, will provide better conditions for the 
area’s animal and waterfowl population and 
enhance opportunities for hunters. 

You are lucky that the setting for your 
reservoir has so much natural beauty. It 
does not always work out that we can im- 
prove an area in so many ways. In some 
cases, to do the primary job means to do 
just that job and not much else. Here, how- 
ever, you have all the makings at hand for 
a recreational area which will be of truly na- 
tional significance. Platte National Park 
is close by and is presently receiving almost 
more use than it can stand. The proximity 
of your reservoir to the Platte National Park 
will make that park an even greater attrac- 
tion and will increase the visitor pressure. 
Within the limits imposed by our present 
authorization for this project, we will pro- 
vide recreational facilities to supplement 
those now available at the national park. 
But the prospects are that with recreation 
growing faster than any of our other leading 
industries, there will be a need for private 
developers to provide recreational opportu- 
nities beyond any that the Government— 
either Federal or State—can provide. All 
this enriches the economy of the Nation 
and of your area, and adds to the quality of 
America’s outdoor opportunities. 

We are completely understanding and sym- 
pathetic to the position of those people who 
will be required to sell their land and, in 
some instances, relocate their homes. This 
is often the case in water-resource develop- 
ments involving storage, and no better way 
has been found than to weigh the public 
good against the private problems involved 
and then do what seems best for the area 
or the Nation as a whole. In such cases, 
the rights of individual property owners are 
protected by careful constitutional and 
statutory safeguards, requiring fair and just 
payment to the owners before any land is 
taken for public purposes. 

I congratulate your State government for 
its direct financial participation in this 
project. The State of Oklahoma has under- 
written the repayment of all costs associated 
with providing a future water supply, and 
I firmly believe that this is a proper expres- 
sion of a joint Federal-State endeavor. Your 
water conservation storage commission, led 
by Dr. Church, is to be complimented on 
the part it has played in developing the 
project. 
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For many years prior to the formation of 
the Arbuckle Conservancy District, the 
Southern Oklahoma Development Association 
was active in working out details of the 
project with the Department of the Interior’s 
Bureau of Reclamation and seeking authori- 
zation by Congress. Gene Cope must surely 
be recognized and applauded for all the 
effort he and his organization have made 
to bring us to this point of initiation today. 

We have dwelt at some length during 
the planning and researching stages of this 
project on the benefits that will accrue to 
this area as the waters of Rock Creek and 
the Washita River are harnessed and put 
to work for the people in the immediate 
vicinity of this project. 

We have said little, however, of the effects 
of what we begin here today on areas far 
beyond the so-called limits of this project. 
We are dealing here not merely with a siz- 
able, rolled earth-filled dam—we are dealing 
with water. More and more we coming to 
realize that water is not a district problem, 
not a State problem, not a regional or river 
basin problem—not even a national prob- 
lem. It is a concern which is global in its 
scope. On the whims and vagaries of this 
one element in our environment have hung 
the glories and the tragedies of whole civili- 
zations in the past. On the taming and mas- 
tering of it hangs the hope of the future. 

Much remains to be discovered before the 
oceans will yield the fresh water so des- 
perately needed in parts of this country and 
the world at large—in quantities and a cost 
which would make its use economically feasi- 
ble. In spite of our sophisticated weaponry 
in the battle to harness water, much still 
remains outside the range of our power and 
competence. The raindrops continue to fall 
with their own pattern, ignoring the dry 
areas of the earth where water is more 
precious than gold but strumming steadily 
on such regions as the 2-million-square- 
mile basin of the Amazon River, which dis- 
charges 3% billion gallons of fresh water 
every minute into the Atlantic Ocean. This 
is 12 times the flow of our own river giant— 
the Mississippi— and yet to date we have 
no way of balancing this abundance in one 
area against the drought in other areas. 

The search, however, continues. Our ef- 
forts in the direction of saline water con- 
version have shown steady progress. The 
costs of desalinization are coming down as 
new methods, multiple-use plants and by- 
product recovery have been added to the 
process. 

And we continue to work with known fac- 
tors, such as the project we are starting 
here today * * * knowing that we not only 
create a fine municipal and industrial water 
supply, virtually eliminate flood danger, im- 
prove wildlife habitat and provide a splen- 
did recreation area, but also that we are im- 
proving the overall quality of American 
life—that we are moving in the direction of 
what President Johnson has called the great 
society. 

With our population hovering at the 200 
million mark the Nation is already using 6 
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billion gallons of water daily. By 1970 we 
will be using twice that much and it will 
require every ounce of creative conservation 
we possess to meet these prodigious demands. 

Since 1961, the Kennedy-Johnson admin- 
istration has authorized projects that will 
provide 5 million acre-feet of water stor- 
age. Twelve new water resource develop- 
ments are underway; 8 major and 15 
smaller reclamation projects have been au- 
thorized and funds have been appropriated. 
Some 250 new watershed projects will con- 
serve surface water, prevent soil erosion, and 
build up underground water supplies. Since 
1961 we have spent nearly $70 million for 
surface and underground water research and 
the saline water conversion program has been 
expanded sixfold. All these things we have 
done, and more are projected. Among them 
are a multibillion-dollar, long-term national 
water program to meet the Nation's pressing 
needs. 


But more is needed, and more will be forth- 
coming. We have a President who recognizes 
the urgency in facing up to the needs of a 
rocketing population. We have an adminis- 
tration which is not content with just keep- 
ing abreast of these needs, but is determined 
to build an ever greater society. 

But even with great leadership, a nation 
can founder. It takes understanding, dedi- 
cation and commitment on the part of all 
who hold positions of trust in this democratic 
society if we are to move ahead instead of 
falling irrevocably behind in this race be- 
tween mounting need and available resource. 

We would not have this opportunity to 
break ground here today had it not been for 
the willingness of the Arbuckle Master Con- 
servancy District and the State of Oklahoma 
to work out with us the repayment contracts 
required as a prelude to starting construc- 
tion. Mr. Glen Key, president of the Con- 
servancy District, and his directors, Mr. Cofer 
of Wynnewood and Mr. Horner of Davis, have 
spent many long hours working with us to 
iron out all details of repayment, so that we 
could arrive at this happy point today. 

It is from this kind of cooperative effort 
that the great society is being built. In 
the words of President Johnson: 

“The great society is not a safe harbor, a 
resting place, a final objective, a finished 
work. It is a challenge constantly renewed 
beckoning us toward a destiny where the 
meaning of our lives matches the marvelous 
products of our labor.” 

I should just like to add, that the sounds 
which accompany the building of a great 
society are not merely rhetoric—they in- 
clude the sound of the wrecking ball clear- 
ing away slums for urban renewal, the riffle 
of a page in a school library, the bite of a 
tractor-drawn plow into rich farm earth, the 
hum of the assembly line, the evening chirp 
of a mallard duckling and the laughter of a 
child. They also include the dynamite blast 
that heralds the building of a dam, and it is 
my very great pleasure to be with you as 
you celebrate another milestone in Okla- 
homa’s multipurpose water program. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Robert M. Taylor, min- 
ister, the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Downingtown, Pa., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, we 
come to Thee not so much from custom as 
from need. Cleanse our minds and 
hearts and help us to acknowledge Thy 
lordship over all of life. 


Fill us with renewed awe that Thou 
hast called us to be partners with Thee 
in governing the orderly processes of 
civilization. Free us from the tyranny 
of the temporal so that we may be at- 
tuned to the whisper of Thy wisdom. 

Put Thine arm of love around us; make 
us sensitive to the leading of Thy holy 
spirit, and fill us with a renewed dedi- 
cation to seek and pursue Thy purposes 
of powerful love for all men. 

Be with the Members, officers, and 
others involved in the work of this House. 
Guide the President, his Cabinet, the 


Senators, the judges, and all others who 
strive in their lives to vote “yes” for Thee. 
We pray that Thy grace may be sufficient 
for all of Thy servants, drawing out of 
each that true greatness which serves be- 
fore it seeks to be served and which 
pauses to listen to Thee before being 
pressured by a babel of tongues and ten- 
sions. 

O God, we know how many are de- 
pending on us and praying for us. We 
also know how much Thou art depending 
on us and wooing us. Fill us now with 
that courage and that love which are 
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needed to be Thy representatives in a 
Nation that is truly under God. 
In the name of Him who came to bring 
vy life and that more abundantly. 
en. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 10456, An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Hor. 
LAND, Mrs. SmirH, and Mr. Case to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 8462. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States heretofore granted to the city of Grand 
Prairie, Tex., for public airport purposes, 
contingent upon approval by the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, and 
to provide for the conveyance to the United 
States of certain real property now used 
by such city for public airport purposes. 


TO AUTHORIZE APPROPRIATIONS 
TO NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H.R. 10456) to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and devel- 
opment, construction of facilities, and 
administrative operations, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to a conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
MILLER of California, Teague of Texas, 
KarTH, HECHLER, MARTIN of Massachu- 
setts, FuLTON of Pennsylvania, and 
CHENOWETH. 


PERMIT VESSEL “SC-1473” TO 

ENGAGE IN THE FISHERIES 
Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 6007) to 
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permit the vessel SC-1473 to engage in 
fisheries. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
e the right to object, what is the 

? 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, this bill is desig- 
nated to document under the American 
flag, for fishing purposes, a vessel that 
was built during World War II by the 
Navy through a subcontractor in Canada 
and which is a derelict in the Charles- 
ton Harbor. An American citizen has 
bought it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
vessel SC-1473 may be documented as a ves- 
sel of the United States and may engage in 
the foreign and coastwise trade and in the 
fisheries as long as such vessel is owned by a 
citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE INDIANA PORT 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, Indiana 
is rapidly taking her place as one of the 
great industrial States of this Nation. 
The proposed Indiana deepwater port on 
Lake Michigan will add to her growth 
potential. 

The port is necessary if this country is 
to keep pace and remain competitive 
with a world which is rapidly moderniz- 
ing her shipping facilities. It is neces- 
sary if shipping is to keep up with the 
rapid growth of the industry of the mid- 
west and the needs of our agricultural 
economy. It is necessary if Indiana is 
to take her place as a progressive and 
ever-growing State. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress at its 51st annual national con- 
vention, upon the recommendation of 
the national projects committee, voted 
unanimously to endorse the Burns 
Waterway Harbor, Ind. It was the 
judgment of the committee that the 
project is sound, necessary and suffi- 
ciently advanced in status; and that its 
construction is justified by the public 
interest it will serve. 

Indiana is grateful for this endorse- 
ment and the stimulus it will provide 
for congressional approval of this 
project. 
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SPEAKER’S FEES PAID TO JOHN 
MORLEY BY UNSUSPECTING CAL- 
IFORNIANS 
Mr, VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent to address the 

House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 

tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, for 
14 years to my knowledge, leading lunch- 
eon clubs in San Diego and elsewhere 
in southern California have been paying 
speaker’s fees to one John Morley. Mr. 
Morley represents himself as a foreign 
correspondent. Occasionally he has ap- 
peared in the military attire of a war 
correspondent. 

The gist of his message never varies. 
It is that America is the victim of dip- 
lomatic stupidity bordering on treason. 

Morely keeps his poison up to date. 
Thus, on Tuesday of this week, he cited 
a purported conversation with Henry 
Cabot Lodge to deprecate the American 
effort in South Vietnam. 

I have recently checked this man’s 
credentials. I find that John Morley is 
not accredited to the Washington press 
corps, and that he is unknown to the 
State Department. He is unlisted by the 
National Press Club. The major or- 
ganization of foreign correspondents— 
the Overseas Press Club of America, 
Inc.—has never heard of him, let alone 
listing him as a member. All these facts 
have been confirmed to me in writing. 

I do not begrudge Mr. Morley the 
generous fees paid him by unsuspecting 
Californians. But I must warn that the 
views he expresses do not come from an 
accepted member of the profession Mr. 
Morley claims to represent. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS SITUATION IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday of this week I spoke for diligent 
efforts by the authorities in Mississippi 
and by the Federal Government to try 
to locate the young men who have been 
participating in a voter registration 
drive, and other civil rights activities, 
in the State of Mississippi. It appears 
that their rescue is hopeless; and an- 
other dastardly crime against law- 
abiding citizens has occurred. I hope 
events prove me wrong. 

It is a sad commentary that citizens 
of this great country should not receive 
the necessary protection when they an- 
nounce their intentions to engage in 
what is recognized to be legal activities 
within a community. It appears obvious 
that the local authorities in the State 
of Mississippi are either unable or un- 
willing to afford the protection neces- 
sary. 
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Under these circumstances, I believe 
that the Federal Government can do no 
less than to see that vigorous measures, 
whatever they may be, are taken to pro- 
tect the lives and well-being of American 
citizens within the borders of any State; 
and in this particular instance in the 
State of Mississippi. 

I have received communications from 
numerous of my constituents who in- 
form me that because they feel it is their 
responsibility, as American citizens, to 
make our country a land of freedom and 
equality for all, they are undertaking as 
a summer project assistance to citizens 
in the State of Mississippi. They have 
been urging me to obtain Federal pro- 
tection for them. 

I therefore urge that Federal mar- 
shals, and stronger measures, if neces- 
sary, be taken to protect those of my 
constituents who are going to travel and 
work in Mississippi this summer. This 
is their right as citizens of this country. 
This is the country’s obligation to its 
citizens. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, June 12, the Governor of Okla- 
homa, the Honorable Henry Bellmon, 
led in Oklahoma Day exercises at the 
New York World’s Fair. I know that 
the hundreds of Oklahomans who were 
in attendance at this exercise were very 
proud of the exhibit, and of the unveiling 
of an outstanding work of a sculpture by 
one of Oklahoma’s great Indian artists, 
Willard Stone, highlighting the partici- 
pation of our State in the World’s Fair. 

I know there have been some critics 
of the World’s Fair, but in my judgment 
and the judgment of my family, it is an 
outstanding exhibition which does full 
credit not only to the United States but 
also to the many exhibitors who partici- 
pate in it. I predict it will be recognized 
as one of the outstanding world fairs 
of our time. 

I think we of the Congress can take 
great pride in the U.S. pavilion at the 
World’s Fair. It came as a surprise to 
me that at least one Member of this body 
had been critical of that exhibit, for 
the reaction to the U.S. pavilion among 
the members of our family was uniform- 
ly good. We were especially impressed 
by the inspiring message carried by that 
great exhibit. I think it strengthens 
and increases the pride and patriotism 
of every American to have the opportu- 
nity to see such an outstanding exhibit, 
and I congratulate its creators as well as 
the directors of the fair itself. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 10433) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
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ment of the Interior and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. KIRWAN, 
DENTON, MAHON, HARRISON, and REIFEL. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until mid- 
night Friday to file a conference report 
on the bill H.R. 10433. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


GRAND PRAIRIE, TEX. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 8462) to 
authorize the conveyance of certain real 
property of the United States heretofore 
granted to the city of Grand Prairie, 
Tex., for public airport purposes, con- 
tingent upon approval by the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
and to provide for the conveyance to the 
United States of certain real property 
now used by such city for public airpore 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That (a) subject to the provisions of 
section 2 of this Act, the city of 
Grand Prairie, Texas, shall be authorized to 
convey to the highest bidder all right, title, 
and interest of such city in and to certain 
real property transferred to such city for 
public airport purposes by the United States. 
Such real property consists of a tract of land 
containing 127.99 acres, more or less, com- 
prising a portion of the 195.82-acre tract 
situated in the county of Dallas, State of 
Texas, described in the deed dated May 22, 
1962, entered into between the United States 
as grantor, acting by and through the Secre- 
tary of the Army, and the city of Grand 
Prairie, Texas, as grantee, and more par- 
ticularly described as follows: 

“Being a track or parcel of land lying and 
situated in Grand Prairie, Dallas County, 
Texas, and a part of the McKinney and 
Williams survey, abstract numbered 1045 
and the Elizabeth Gray survey, abstract 
numbered 517. 

“Beginning at a point on the east right-of- 
way line of Carrier Parkway (formerly South- 
west Eighth Street) where it intersects the 
south boundary line of the McKinney and 
Williams survey, abstract numbered 1045, said 
point being the northwest corner of lot 17, 
block 9, of the Indian Hills Park addition 
to the city of Grand Prairie: 

“thence south 0 degree 33 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west along the east right-of-way line 
of Carrier Parkway a distance of 2,683.0 feet 
to the southeast corner of Grand Prairie Air- 
port; 

“thence north 89 degrees 34 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west a distance of 1,509.8 feet along 
the south boundary line to a point, said 
point being 200 feet easterly of and per- 
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pendicular to the extended centerline of the 
north-south runway; 

“thence north 1 degree 19 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west and parallel to said centerline a 
distance of 2,670.35 feet to a five-eight-inch 
pipe, said point being 200 feet easterly of and 
perpendicular to said centerline; 

“thence north 0 degree 52 minutes west, 
1,050 feet to a one-half-inch rod, said point 
being the easternmost southeast corner of a 
42.39-acre tract presently owned by the 
United States of America and licensed to the 
Texas National Guard; 

“thence north 8 degrees 20 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west a distance of 691.70 feet to a point 
on the south right-of-way line of Jefferson 
Avenue; 

“thence north 81 degrees 39 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east along the south right-of-way line 
of Jefferson Avenue a distance of 249.06 feet 
to the northwest corner of land known as 
General Services Administration land acqui- 
sition; 

“thence south 8 degrees 20 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east a distance of 830 feet to a point 
for General Services Administration land's 
southwest corner; 

“thence south 44 degrees 41 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east following General Services Admin- 
istration land’s southerly boundary line a 
distance of 2,016.45 feet to the place of be- 
ginning and containing 127.99 acres of land, 
more or less, 
together with the rights appurtenant to the 
above-described land, under and by virtue 
of the restrictive condition contained in 
deed without warranty dated January 12, 
1961, recorded in volume 5490, page 26, Deed 
Records of Dallas County, Texas, whereby 
the United States of America conveyed 31.97 
acres of adjacent land, more or less, to 
Jerome K. Dealey, Dallas, Texas, said restric- 
tive condition in said deed without warranty 
from the United States of America to the 
said Jerome K. Dealey providing that the 
construction of buildings or improvements 
on the land therein and thereby conveyed 
shall be restricted in height so that there 
will be no obstructions above the plane of 
an approach zone with a glide angle of 20:1 
where the zero elevation beginning point for 
the glide angle is fixed by starting at a 114- 
inch iron pipe, being the northwest corner 
of the Indian Hills Park addition (abstract 
517) to the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, as 
shown in volume 17, page 365 of the Plat 
Records of Dallas County, Texas, and the 
northwest corner of lot 17, block 9 of said 
Indian Hills Park addition; thence, north 
40 degrees 3 minutes west 905 feet, more or 
less, to the intersection of such line with 
the center line of an existing asphalt run- 
way; said approach zone plan to be 250 feet 
wide, extending 125 feet on either side of 
point of beginning and 410 feet wide at 
20:1 slant distance of 1,600 feet along the 
runway center line extending from the point 
of beginning. 

“(b) Subject to the provisions of section 2 
of this Act, the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, 
shall convey to the United States, acting by 
and through the Secretary of the Army, all 
right, title, and interest of such city in and 
to certain real property transferred to such 
city for public airport purposes by the United 
States. Such real property consists of a 
tract of land containing 67.83 acres, more 
or less, comprising a portion of the 195.82- 
acre tract situated in the county of Dallas, 
State of Texas, the exact legal description 
of which property is contained in the deed 
dated May 22, 1962, entered into between the 
United States as grantor, acting by and 
through the Secretary of the Army, and 
the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, as grantee, 
and more particularly described as follows: 

“Being a tract of land situated in the 
county of Dallas, State of Texas, and being 
part of the McKinney and Williams survey 
(A-1045) and part of the Elizabeth Gray sur- 
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vey (A-517), and being more particularly 
described as follows: 

“Beginning at a 14-inch pipe at the inter- 
section of the south boundary line of said 
Elizabeth Gray survey with the east right- 
of-way line of Southwest Fourteenth Street 
(formerly locally called Twelfth Street 
Road), said pipe being located south 89 
degrees 26 minutes east, 20 feet from the 
southwest corner of said Elizabeth Gray 
survey; 

“thence along the boundary line of a 195.- 
82-acre tract of land conveyed by the United 
States of America to the city of Grand Praire 
by deed without warranty dated May 22, 
1962, and recorded in volume 5810 at page 
206 of the Deed Records of Dallas County, 
Texas, as follows: along the east right-of- 
way line of Southwest Fourteenth Street, 
north 00 degrees 22 minutes 30 seconds east, 
1,154.45 feet to a five-eighths-inch pipe, said 
point being the southernmost corner of a 
42.39-acre tract presently owned by the 
United States of America and licensed to 
the Texas National Guard; 

“thence along the boundary line of said 
42.39-acre tract as follows: north 29 degrees 
32 minutes 30 seconds east, 981.15 feet to a 
one-half-inch rod, said point being perpen- 
dicular to and 400 feet west of the center- 
line of a north-south runway; 

“thence north 01 degrees 19 minutes 30 
seconds west, along a line parallel to and 400 
feet west of said centerline, 1,476.75 feet to 
a one-half-inch rod on the south boundary 
line of the most western ramp; 

“thence north 81 degrees 59 minutes 30 
seconds east, 614.10 feet to a one-half-inch 
rod, said point being the easternmost south- 
east corner of said 42.39-acre tract, and a 
reentrant corner of aforesaid 195.82-acre 
tract; 

“thence departing from the boundary line 
of said 195.82-acre tract and said 42.39-acre 
tract, severing said 195.82-acre tract, south 00 
degrees 52 minutes east, 1,050 feet to a five- 
eighths-inch pipe, said point being 200 feet 
easterly of and perpendicular to the center- 
line of said runway; 

“thence 200 feet easterly of and parallel 
to said centerline and its southerly exten- 
sion, south 01 degrees 19 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east, 2,670.35 feet to a railroad spike 
set in a south boundary line of said 195.82- 
acre tract, same being the south boundary 
line of the Elizabeth Gray survey; 

“thence along the boundary line of said 
195.82-acre tract as follows: along the south 
boundary line of said Elizabeth Gray sur- 
vey, north 89 degrees 34 minutes 30 seconds 
west, 47.5 feet to a point in the east bound- 
ary line of the William C. May survey (A- 
890); 

“thence along the common line between 
said May and Gray surveys as follows: north 
00 degrees 02 minutes west, 138.4 feet to a 
three-fourths-inch rod for the northeast 
corner of said May survey and a reentrant 
corner of said Gray survey; 

“thence north 89 degrees 26 minutes west, 
1,091 feet to the point of beginning, con- 
taining 67.83 acres, more or less. 

e) Subject to the provisions of section 2 
of this Act, the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, 
shall convey to the United States such 
avigation, clearing, and restrictive easements 
over the 127.99 acres described in section 1 
(a) of this Act, as the Secretary of the 
Army, after consultation with the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, shall 
determine necessary to provide adequate lat- 
eral and transitional zone clearance for the 
operation and utilization of the airstrip (run- 
way) located within the 67.83 acres of land 
described in section 1(b) of this Act. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The sale referred to in sub- 
section (a) of the first section of this Act 
shall be authorized in writing by the Ad- 
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ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
only after 

1. A site for a new airport has been se- 
lected and the Administrator, Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, has determined that such site is 
capable of being developed and used as an 
airport adequate to meet the needs of Grand 
Prairie; 

“2. A plan for construction of airport facili- 
ties at the new site has been submitted to 
and approved by the Administrator, Federal 
Aviation Agency; 

“3, The city of Grand Prairie has, through 
advertising and sealed bids, provided assur- 
ances that construction of airport facilities 
can be accomplished in accordance with the 
plan submitted to and approved by the Ad- 
ministrator, Federal Aviation Agency; and 

“4, The city of Grand Prairie has, after ad- 
vertising, received sealed bids on the 127.99 
acres to be sold and determines that the bid 
to be accepted is in an amount equal to or 
greater than the combined costs of acquiring 
land for a new airport site and constructing 
the airport facilities thereon in accordance 
with plans submitted to and approved by the 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency. 

“(b) Airport facilities constructed with the 
proceeds of the sale authorized in section 
1(a) shall be only those kinds of facilities 
which are eligible for construction with Fed- 
eral funds under the Federal Airport Act. 
Any proceeds of the sale of the 127.99 acres 
in excess of the amount needed for acquisi- 
tion and construction at the new site shall 
be paid to the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. The Administrator is au- 
thorized to receive such excess proceeds and 
to use such proceeds for the purposes of the 
discretionary fund established under section 
6(b) of the Federal Airport Act. 

“(c) The real property acquired by the city 
of Grand Prairie, Texas, with the proceeds of 
the sale authorized pursuant to subsection 
(a) of the first section of this Act shall be 
subject to such terms, exceptions, reserva- 
tions, conditions, and covenants as the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
after consultation with the Secretary of the 
Army, may deem appropriate to assure that 
such property will be held and used by such 
city for public airport purposes; and also sub- 
ject to the condition that the United States 
and its assigns, agents, permittees, and li- 
censees (including but not limited to the 
Texas National Guard) shall have the right 
of joint use, without charge of any kind, with 
the city of Grand Prairie of the landing areas, 
runways, and taxiways for landings and take- 
offs of aircraft, together with the right of 
ingress and egress to said landing areas, run- 
ways, and taxiways. 

„d) Subject to the approval of the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency with 
respect to the coordination of the sale author- 
ized by him under the foregoing provisions 
of this section with the conveyance required 
by this subsection, the city of Grand Prairie, 
Texas, shall convey, without monetary con- 
sideration therefor, to the United States, act- 
ing by and through the Secretary of the 
Army, that tract of land containing 67.83 
acres, more or less, situated in the county of 
Dallas, State of Texas, the exact legal de- 
scription of which is set forth in subsection 
(b) of the first section of this Act; together 
with all such avigation, clearing and restric- 
tive easements described in section 1(c) of 
this Act. 

“(e) The enactment of this Act shall in no 
manner serve to waive or diminish the exist- 
ing obligations of the city of Grand Prairie, 
Texas, to operate and maintain these lands 
as a public airport until such time as a final 
determination thereon is made by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency: 
Provided further, That the city shall 
continue to provide, without cost to the De- 
partment of the Army, for the repair, mainte- 
nance, and operation of the existing Grand 
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Prairie Airport and related facilities until 
such time as the same is reconveyed to the 
United States, and/or the civilian use of this 
airfield is transferred to the proposed new 
city airport. 

“Sec. 3. The provisions relating to the re- 
version to the United States of legal title to 
certain real property in the event it is not 
used for airport purposes contained in the 
deed dated May 22, 1962, entered into be- 
tween the United States as grantor, acting 
by and through the Secretary of the Army, 
and the city of Grand Prairie, Texas, as 
grantee, are hereby declared to be null and 
void from and after the date of the disposal 
of said property in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this Act, to the extent such pro- 
visions apply to the 127.99 acres, more or 
less, described in subsection (a) of the first 
section of this Act. 

“Sec. 4. The Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency shall issue and obtain such 
written instruments as may be necessary to 
carry out the foregoing provisions of this Act. 
However, prior approval of the Secretary of 
the Army shall be obtained as to those in- 
struments of direct concern to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and the Secretary of the 
Army is hereby authorized and directed to 
accept, on behalf of the United States, all in- 
struments of conveyance of such real prop- 
erty and real property interests as are con- 
veyed to the United States pursuant to the 
foregoing provisions of this Act, and to ac- 
cept custody and control of such property.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT 
BOARD 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to announce that the 
Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Aeronautics will hold hearings on July 
21 and the balance of that week on H.R. 
8982, 8983, and 8984, bills amending the 
Railway Labor Act with respect to the 
procedures of the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board. 

The National Railroad Adjustment 
Board is a Board established by law for 
final settlement of disputes between in- 
dividual railroad employees and their 
employers arising out of the interpreta- 
tion or application of collective bargain- 
ing agreements. 

Since the establishment of that Board 
in 1934, a substantial backlog of work 
has existed, primarily in the first and 
third divisions. In recent years that 
backlog has begun to increase. 

The purpose of these hearings will be 
to determine whether any changes in the 
law are needed to eliminate this backlog 
and to provide a procedure whereby these 
disputes can be settled in a reasonable 
time. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Washington makes the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. Evidently, 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 167] 
Ashbrook Green, Oreg. Pillion 
Avery Gubser Powell 
Randall 

Bennett, Mich. Hays Rogers, Tex. 
Bo! Healey Schadeberg 
Bruce Hoffman Schwengel 
Cameron Ichord Scott 
Celler Johnson, Pa. Senner 
Clausen, ee Sheppard 

Don H. Springer 
Conte King, Calif. Staggers 
Davis, Tenn. Miller, N.Y. Stubblefield 
Diggs Morgan Watts 
Forrester Morrison Willis 
Gallagher Pilcher 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 390 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR 1965 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Joint Resolution 1056, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the House joint resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
sums are appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and out of applicable corporate or other 
revenues, receipts, and funds, for the sev- 
eral departments, agencies, corporations, and 
other organizational units of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1965, namely: 

Sec. 101. (a) (1) Such amounts as may 
be necessary for continuing projects or ac- 
tivities (not otherwise specifically provided 
for in this joint resolution) which were con- 
ducted in the fiscal year 1964 and for which 
appropriations, funds, or other authority 
would be available in the following appro- 
priation Acts for the fiscal year 1965: 

District of Columbia Appropriation Act; 

Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act; 

Treasury-Post Office Departments and 
Executive Office Appropriation Act; 

Legislative Branch Appropriation Act; 

Departments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act; 

Department of Defense Appropriation Act; 

Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act; 

Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act; 
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Independent Offices Appropriation Act; 

Military Construction Appropriation Act; 
and the 

Public Works Appropriation Act. 

(2) Appropriations made by this subsec- 
tion shall be available to the extent and in 
the manner which would be provided by the 
pertinent appropriation Act. 

(3) Whenever the amount which would 
be made available or the authority which 
would be granted under an Act listed in this 
subsection as passed by the House is differ- 
ent from that which would be available or 
granted under such Act as passed by the 
Senate, the pertinent project or activity 
shall be continued under the lesser amount 
or the more restrictive authority. 

(4) Whenever an Act listed in this sub- 
section has been passed by only one House 
or where an item is included in only one 
version of an Act as passed by both Houses, 
the pertinent project or activity shall be 
continued under the appropriation, fund, 
or authority, granted by the one House, but 
at a rate for operations not exceeding the 
current rate or the rate permitted by the 
action of the one House, whichever is lower: 
Provided, That no provision which is in- 
cluded in an appropriation Act enumerated 
in this subsection but which was not in- 
cluded in the applicable appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1964, and which by its 
terms is applicable to more than one ap- 
propriation, fund, or authority, shall be 
applicable to any appropriation, fund, or 
authority, provided in this joint resolution 
unless such provision shall have been in- 
cluded in identical form in such bill as 
enacted by both the House and Senate. 

(b) Such amounts as may be necessary 
for continuing projects or activities which 
were conducted in the fiscal year 1964 and 
are listed in this subsection at a rate for 
operations not in excess of the current rate 
or the rate provided for in the budget esti- 
mate, whichever is lower, and under the 
more restrictive authority: 

Foreign assistance and other activities for 
which provision was made in the Foreign 
Aid and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 
1964; 

National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration; and 

Department of Health, Education, 
Welfare: 

Office of Education: Grants for library 
services. 

(c) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
continuing projects or activities which were 
conducted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the fiscal year 
1964 and are listed in this subsection at a 
rate for operations not in excess of the cur- 
rent rate: 

Public health traineeship grants under 
section 306 of the Public Health Service Act, 
as amended; 

Professional nurse traineeship grants un- 
der section 307 of the Public Health Service 
Act, as amended; 

Hospital and medical facilities construc- 
tion grants under parts C and G of title VI 
of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended; 

Assistance for repatriated United States 
nationals under section 1113 of the Social 
Security Act, as amended; and 

Activities under the appropriation “Ju- 
venile delinquency and youth offenses”. 

(d) Such amounts as may be necessary 
for continuing projects or activities for which 
disbursements are made by the Secretary 
of the Senate, and the Senate items under 
the Architect of the Capitol, to the extent 
and in the manner which would be pro- 
vided for in the budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1965. 

Sec. 102. Appropriations and funds made 
available and authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall remain avall- 
able until (a) enactment into law of an ap- 
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propriation for any project or activity pro- 
vided in this joint resolution, or (b) enact- 
ment of the applicable appropriation Act 
by both Houses without any provision for 
such project or activity, or (c) August 31, 
1964, whichever first occurs. 

Sec. 103. Appropriations and funds made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution may be used without 
regard to the time limitations set forth in 
subsection (d)(2) of section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, and expendi- 
tures therefrom shall be charged to the ap- 
plicable appropriation, fund, or authorization 
whenever a bill in which such applicable 
appropriation, fund, or authorization is con- 
tained is enacted into law. 

Sec. 104. No appropriation or fund made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall be used to initiate 
or resume any project or activity which was 
not being conducted during the fiscal year 
1964. Appropriations made and authority 
granted pursuant to this joint resolution 
shall cover all obligations or expenditures in- 
curred for any project or activity during 
the period for which funds or authority for 
such project or activity are available under 
this joint resolution. 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, this is the 
customary type of resolution which the 
Congress, for a good many years, has 
found necessary to adopt on the eve 
of the new fiscal year to avoid inter- 
ruption or disablement of the continu- 
ing functions of Government in the in- 
terval between June 30 and final ap- 
proval of the applicable regular annual 
appropriation bills. The ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], and I have con- 
ferred on the matter and we call up the 
resolution with the approval of the Com- 
mittee. I am not aware of any disagree- 
ment on the proposition. We have con- 
ferred with the leadership as to the time 
period and, exactly as last year, the res- 
olution covers 2 months—to August 31. 

The resolution follows the sterotyped 
form perfected some years ago to accom- 
modate the public necessities on an in- 
terim, minimum basis. 

The House has moved the general ap- 
propriations bills with dispatch: 11 of 
the 12 regular bills for fiscal year 1965 
have been sent to the other body. The 
12th and last one—foreign assistance— 
is available today and we hope to 
be in position to call it up in the House 
early next week. If we pass it by next 
Tuesday, all the regular bills will have 
cleared the House before the advent 
of the new fiscal year. It has been 4 
years since all the regular bills cleared 
the House by that date. 

The other body has until recent days 
been so fully occupied with another mat- 
ter that it has not gotten as far along on 
the appropriations. But the other body 
now seems to be moving with dispatch; 
it has passed two of the bills—Interior 
and Treasury-Post Office—this week, and 
we have a conference scheduled on one of 
them tomorrow. The other one will be 
in conference shortly. So, Mr. Speaker, 
we can assure the House that the appro- 
priations business now seems to be mov- 
ing right along. And we intend to co- 
operate in every practicable way to keep 
it moving. The pending resolution is the 
stopgap interim solution. 
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The resolution ceases to apply to an 
agency or activity concurrent with ap- 
proval by the President of the annual 
supply bill in which provision for it has 
been disposed. Thus the scope of the 
resolution constricts as each regular bill 
is finally enacted; the resolution would 
be wholly inoperative after the last ap- 
proval. In accord with previous prac- 
tice, the emphasis is on the continuation 
of existing projects and activities at the 
lower of one of three rates; namely, first, 
the current—1964—fiscal year; second, 
the budget request, where no action has 
been taken by either House; or third, the 
more restrictive amount adopted by 
either of the two Houses. 

In further elucidation, may I say that 
in those instances where bills have 
passed both bodies and the amounts or 
authority therein differ, the pertinent 
project or activity continues under the 
lesser of the two amounts approved and 
under the more restrictive authority. 

Where a bill has passed only one 
House, or where an appropriation for 
a project or activity is included in only 
one version of the bill as passed by both 
Houses, the pertinent project or activity 
continues under the appropriation, fund, 
or authority granted by the one House, 
but at a rate of operations not exceeding 
the fiscal year 1964 rate or the rate per- 
mitted by the one House, whichever is 
the lower. 

In those instances where neither House 
has passed an appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1965, appropriations are pro- 
vided for continuing projects or activities 
conducted during fiscal year 1964 at the 
current rate or the pending budget esti- 
mate, whichever is lower, and under the 
more restrictive authority. 

SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, by way of summary, in 
this session to date, in both the defi- 
ciency bills for 1964 and in the 11 regular 
bills for fiscal 1965, the House has con- 
sidered budget requests for appropria- 
tions aggregating $92,348,302,844 against 
which, in the bills as passed, we have 
approved $83,692,115,929, an apparent— 
and striking—reduction of $8,656,186,915. 
But I must hasten to say that this is a 
gross distortion occasioned by the dele- 
tion on a point of order from the House 
floor of the entire $5,200 million recom- 
mended by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the national space program. 
Assuming House approval of that recom- 
mendation or something approximating 
it—and I take it we can all agree with the 
reasonableness of that assumption—the 
totals, in perspective, would show appro- 
priations recommended by the House for 
the session to date of $88,892,115,929, a 
reduction of nearly 83% billion below the 
Executive requests—precisely, $3,456,- 
186,915. The other body has not yet 
passed enough bills to disclose any mean- 
ingful totals on the results of its delibera- 
tions. 

The foreign assistance bill reported to 
the House this morning involves budget 
appropriation requests of $3,958,377,000 
in all titles. The committee has recom- 
mended a cut of $219,127,600. 

In conclusion, Mr, Speaker, and to 
repeat for emphasis, the pending resolu- 
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tion is the usual, and of course absolute- 
ly essential course of action under the 
circumstances. By way of reassur- 
ance—because the question invariably 
arises—may I say that the resolution does 
not in any way supplement or add to the 
appropriations in the regular bills, It 
is strictly a stopgap measure to keep the 
doors of Government opening each 
morning on a minimum basis until funds 
for the whole year are supplied in the 
regular course of events. In the words 
of the resolution itself: 

Expenditures therefrom shall be charged 
to the applicable appropriation, fund, or 
authorization whenever a bill in which such 
applicable appropriation, fund, or author- 
ization is contained is enacted into law. 


I urge adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with what the gentleman from Texas 
has said about the continuing resolu- 
tion. It is a resolution which is similar 
to every continuing resolution Congress 
has passed in previous years. 

Our former chairman, Mr. Cannon, 
who passed to his reward during this 
session, set a time schedule for all ap- 
propriation bills to come before the 
House of Representatives. The minority 
worked with Mr. Cannon in the fullest 
manner. We not only cooperated with 
him but the minority members of the 
Committee on Appropriations adopted a 
motion that we would support his time 
schedule, and we have done that. 

The time schedule which Mr. Cannon 
set up has been followed almost to the 
letter and to the day. I know that our 
good chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], cooperated fully 
with Mr. Cannon and the rest of the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in accomplishing this fact. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I can only say that 
I agree to the date set for the termina- 
tion of the continuing resolution, which 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON] 
and I and others on the Committee on 
Appropriations have agreed should be 
August 31, 1964. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the joint re- 
solution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa and I may have permission 
to revise and extend our remarks in con- 
nection with this continuing resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 3881) to au- 
thorize the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to provide additional as- 
sistance for the development of compre- 
hensive and coordinated mass transpor- 
tation systems in metropolitan and other 
urban areas, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 3881, with 
Mr. Moss in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read through section 1 ending on line 
19, page 13. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, RAINS 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rarns: On 
page 13, line 19, strike out “1963” and in- 
sert 1964“. 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
strictly technical amendment and I am 
sure there is no objection to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds— 

(1) that the predominant part of the 
Nation’s population is located in its rapidly 
expanding metropolitan and other urban 
areas, which generally cross the boundary 
lines of local jurisdictions and often extend 
into two or more States; 

(2) that the welfare and vitality of ur- 
ban areas, the satisfactory movement of 
people and goods within such areas, and 
the effectiveness of housing, urban renewal, 
highway, and other federally aided programs 
are being jeopardized by the deterioration 
or inadequate provision of urban transpor- 
tation facilities and services, the intensifica- 
tion of traffic congestion, and the lack of 
coordinated transportation and other de- 
velopment planning on a comprehensive and 
continuing basis; and 

(3) that Federal financial assistance for 
the development of efficient and coordinated 
mass transportation systems is essential to 
the solution of these urban problems, 

(b) The purposes of this Act are— 

(1) to assist in the development of im- 
proved mass transportation facilities, equip- 
ment, techniques, and methods; 

(2) to encourage the planning and estab- 
lishment of areawide urban mass transpor- 
tation systems needed for economical and 
desirable urban development; and 

(3) to provide assistance to State and 
local governments and their instrumental- 
ities in financing such systems, to be oper- 
ated by public or private mass transporta- 
tion companies as determined by local needs. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is one of the 
most important matters of legislation to 
be considered in this session of the Con- 
gress. It is a recognized fact that the 
population of our Nation over the last 
quarter of a century and, particularly, 
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since the depression years has gravitated 
into and become concentrated in the 
cities and metropolitan areas. The pop- 
lation of our metropolitan areas is in- 
creasing by leaps and bonds annually. 
Small towns throughout the United 
States naturally are not confronted with 
the kind of transportation crisis which is 
being experienced in most of the major 
cities in this country. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has held long and tedious hear- 
ings on this legislation. Mayors, city 
officials, business interests, chambers of 
commerce, and labor organizations—all 
have testified as to the necessity to have 
our Federal Government aid our cities 
in the handling of this transportation 
problem that is expanding so rapidly 
and which has such an important effect 
on the economy of our Nation. 

The Calumet region of Indiana in the 
First Congressional District of Indiana 
which I represent is located right in the 
shadow of Chicago. Metropolitan Chi- 
cago is an area with a population of ap- 
proximately 6 million people. This area 
is located in the pathway of all trans- 
portation coming east into Chicago and 
also all transportation going East out of 
the city of Chicago and the Northwest 
goes through my congressional district. 
We have over 20 main railroad lines 
going through our area. 

During the debate some Members yes- 
terday stated that this is more or less a 
local problem. I want to state that the 
people of Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, 
and smaller towns in my area could not 
begin to finance and could not begin to 
solve the critical transportation prob- 
lem that comes through the Calumet 
region of Indiana. 

This traffic crisis in our area is not 
caused primarily by the people living in 
my area. This transportation problem 
in my area is caused by the thousands 
and thousands of cars and trucks daily 
coming from the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Texas, and Kan- 
sas, and all of the States of the Union. It 
is not a local problem in my area, by any 
means, whatsoever. 

The interstate transportation coming 
in from these outside States is curtailing 
the production of this industrial area in 
the Calumet region. There are three 
major steel mills in the Calumet region. 
Carnegie Illinois is one of the largest in 
the world. There are also Inland and 
Youngstown. The main office of the 
Portland Cement Co. is located there. 
Most major oil companies in the Nation 
have refineries in the Whiting and East 
Chicago area. There are several chem- 
ical plants in the Calumet region. There 
are 200 or 300 major and smaller indus- 
tries in the towns and cities of north- 
west Indiana—250,000 people work daily 
in the major industries located on the 
south shores of Lake Michigan. The 
congestion which occurs at the three 
different work shifts during 24 hours, is 
staggering and impedes transportation 
almost around the clock. 

I have seen passenger automobiles and 
trucks bumper to bumper, coming in and 
out of these industries at the change of 
shifts, extending 3 or 4 miles in traffic 
tieups. It takes some of the workers as 
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long as 2 hours to get from work in these 
industries to their homes, perhaps 30 or 
40 miles away. 

Thousands of people who live on the 
South Side of Chicago work in this area. 
Tens of thousands more live across the 
line, in Illinois, and in the south area in 
adjoining northwest Indiana, commute 
as far away as 50 or 60 miles. 

Many witnesses testified before the 
committee that transportation in urban 
localities is a national problem—56 per- 
cent of the land in the city limits of 
Atlanta, Ga., is taken over by streets, 
highways, parking lots, and garages. 
Similar or worse conditions exist in other 
localities. 

The multimillion-dollar freeways re- 
cently built crossing Chicago north and 
south and east and west are now over- 
crowded with car and truck traffic. The 
time for action and transportation relief 
is now critical and increasing year by 
year. 

I hope this bill is passed by a large 
majority. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. RAINS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. Rarns: 

Page 14, before the semicolon in line 19, 
insert “, with the cooperation of mass trans- 
portation companies both public and pri- 
vate”. 

Page 14, before the semicolon in line 22, 
insert “, with the cooperation of mass trans- 
portation companies both public and pri- 
vate”. 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, these two 
small amendments are a part of the so- 
called private enterprise amendments 
which we expect to offer. These are 
really conforming amendments with the 
language which will be offered later. I 
assume there is no opposition to these 
particular amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rats]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Cerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 3. (a) In accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to make grants or loans (directly, 
through the purchase of securities or equip- 
ment trust certificates, or otherwise) to as- 
sist States and local public bodies and agen- 
cies thereof in financing the acquisition, con- 
struction, reconstruction, and improvement 
of facilities and equipment for use, by opera- 
tion or lease or otherwise, in mass trans- 
portation service in urban areas and in co- 
ordinating such service with highway and 
other transportation in such areas. Eligible 
facilities and equipment may include land 
(but not public highways), buses and other 
rolling stock, and other real or personal prop- 
erty needed for an efficient and coordinated 
mass transportation system. No grant or 
loan shall be provided under this section un- 
less the Administrator determines that the 
applicant has or will have (1) the legal, 
financial, and technical capacity to carry out 
the proposed project, and (2) satisfactory 
continuing control, through operation or 
lease or otherwise, over the use of the facil- 
ities and equipment. No such funds shall be 
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used for payment of ordinary governmental 
or nonproject operating expenses. 

(b) No loan shall be made under this sec- 
tion for any project for which a grant is made 
under this section, except grants made for 
relocation payments in accordance with sec- 
tion 7(b). Loans under this section shall be 
subject to the restrictions and limitations 
set forth in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of 
section 202(b) of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955. The authority provided in section 
203 of such Amendments to obtain funds for 
loans under clause (2) of section 202(a) of 
such Amendments shall (except for undis- 
bursed loan commitments) hereafter be ex- 
ercised by the Administrator (without regard 
to the proviso in section 202(d) of such 
Amendments) solely to obtain funds for loans 
under this section. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAINS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rarxs: Page 16, 
after line 13, insert the following new sub- 
section: 

“(c) No financial assistance shall be pro- 
vided under this Act to any State or local 
public body or agency thereof for the pur- 
pose, directly or indirectly, of acquiring any 
interest in, or purchasing any facilities or 
other property of, a private mass transporta- 
tion company, or for the purpose of con- 
structing, improving, or reconstructing any 
facilities or other property acquired (after 
the date of the enactment of this Act) from 
any such company, or for the purpose of 
providing by contract or otherwise for the 
operation of mass transportation facilities 
or equipment in competition with, or sup- 
plementary to, the service provided by an 
existing mass transportation company, un- 
less (1) the Administrator finds that such 
assistance is essential to a program, pro- 
posed or under active preparation, for a 
unified or officially coordinated urban trans- 
portation system as part of the comprehen- 
sively planned development of the urban 
area, (2) the Administrator finds that such 
program, to the maximum extent feasible, 
provides for the participation of private 
mass transportation companies, (3) just and 
adequate compensation will be paid to such 
companies for acquisition of their franchises 
or property to the extent required by ap- 
plicable State or local laws, and (4) the 
Secretary of Labor certifies that such assist- 
ance complies with the requirements of sec- 
tion 10(c) of this Act.” 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AMENDMENTS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments to protect private enter- 
prise are very similar to those contained 
in the mass transit bill, H.R. 4006, which 
was introduced by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] on February 
21, 1963. They have the support of the 
private transit companies, both rail and 
bus, and of their employees. I believe 
their adoption would do much to allay 
the fears which some of my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle have expressed, 
that this bill might possibly be use to 
favor publicly owned transportation over 
private companies. 

These amendments have as their pri- 
mary objective the assurance that not 
only will privately owned transportation 
companies receive fair and equitable 
treatment under the bill, but that Fed- 
eral funds will be utilized for the con- 
version of private companies to publicly 
owned companies in but the rarest cir- 
cumstances. The administration has 
argued, and I expect this to be true, that 
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the overwhelming bulk of the funds pro- 
vided in this measure will be used, as, 
for example, they are now used in the 
city of Philadelphia where the Passenger 
Service Improvement Corp. utilized the 
facilities of the Pennsylvania & Reading 
Railroads and the bus companies as their 
agent to take care of commuter trans- 
portation. I feel that this system is pref- 
erable to public ownership. I recog- 
nize, of necessity, that in some cases pub- 
lic ownership would be absolutely neces- 
sary, but I wish—and I believe I reflect 
the views of the vast majority of this 
body—to keep it to a minimum. 

Secondly, my amendments would make 
sure that in those unusual instances 
where a transportation company must, 
in order to assure a coordinated transit 
system, pass from private to public own- 
ership, the private company will receive 
just and adequate compensation for the 
loss of their franchise or property. 

I hope the chairman of the committee 
and the members of the committee will 
see fit to accept these amendments which 
will achieve a broad base of support of 
the bill. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act. 

Few problems have plagued the city 
dwellers and workers of our generation 
like traffic jams, parking problems, and 
all the noise, waste, and frustration that 
accompany these evils. The rapid rise 
in urban growth projected for the next 
generation can accentuate an incredible 
situation into one that is completely im- 
possible. 

We have no choice but to find some 
way to move people cheaply, quickly, and 
comfortably between their homes and 
places of work. Certainly, more high- 
ways are not the answer. One of their 
main effects is to attract more traffic and 
create greater problems in the urban 
areas. At the same time, they eat up 
tremendous areas of land, displace people 
and businesses, deface the landscape, and 
often are obsolete by the time they are 
finally opened to public use. 

In many areas, new forms of transit 
must be tried, and this bill would help. 
In other areas, existing transit must be 
improved and upgraded and this bill 
would help here, too. In all areas, there 
is a need to coordinate the highway pro- 
gram with the new effort on mass transit; 
this bill would provide for cooperation 
and an exchange of information. 

The main city in my State is a case in 
point to show the need for this bill. 
Honolulu is one of the most densely pop- 
ulated areas of land in the world. The 
island of Oahu has over 1,000 persons 
per square mile. It also has some of the 
best growing land in the State. As this 
metropolitan area grows, we are faced 
with the related and complex problem 
of encouraging orderly development, 
without undue damage to agricultural 
land, and making sure that people can 
move back and forth between various 
parts of the community with ease and 
speed. Already we have too many cars. 
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Our number of cars per mile of highway 
on Oahu is 182, as compared with the na- 
tional average of 21, and this is bound 
to get worse in spite of our highway 
building program; current estimates 
show that our present number of cars 
will double to about 500,000 in 1980. 

It seems obvious to me that we must 
find some new way of moving people. 
Presently, it is more convenient to drive 
a car to and from work, in spite of the 
traffic jams. A good mass transit sys- 
tem must overcome this balance of con- 
venience so that most who drive will 
want to escape the rush hour ordeal by 
taking the train or the bus. Realisti- 
cally, we should not expect the commuter 
to give up his car; but we may be able to 
get him to give up that second or even 
third car, and to leave his family car 
home for his wife while he commutes to 
work on the mass transit system. 

Realistically, we cannot expect this to 
happen until we install a complete and 
efficient transit system. This will re- 
quire a heavy capital outlay for new 
equipment and rights-of-way. And it 
will take a while for the new system to 
prove itself. 

It is argued that present transit sys- 
tems are inefficient and losing patrons; 
therefore, we cannot expect improve- 
ment with a new system. This ignores 
the basic dilemma of public transit to- 
day. Old equipment and high rate 
structures lead to fewer customers, 
which leads to falling revenues, which 
in turn leads to even higher rates and 
older equipment. This bill is aimed at 
breaking this vicious cycle and starting 
mass transit back on the road to wider 
use and lower fares. 

It is argued that this program is ex- 
pensive and merely a toe in the door for 
larger expenditures in the future. This 
program will cost money, to be sure. 
And if passed, it will probably be ex- 
panded to meet future need. But do 
not the highways cost money? The 
present Federal aid highway program 
totals $41 billion, and about $20 billion 
will be spent in urban areas. This is a 
lot of money to spend on a program 
which, when completed, will not meet 
the rush hour traffic needs in the cities. 

Further, those who argue the expected 
costs of the mass transit bill, overlook 
many of the costs and losses which 
spring from our present situation. It is 
estimated that we lose about 85 billion a 
year in this country today because of 
time and materials lost in traffic jams. 
What about the ever-increasing costs of 
highway construction, the loss caused by 
accidents, the expense to the car owner 
of gas, tires, and insurance, not to men- 
tion frayed nerves? Should not these 
all be counted as costs against present 
automotive travel? 

It is argued that highways are paid for 
by the users and that mass transit would 
be subsidized. What is the current 9 
to 1 matching on defense highways if it 
is not subsidy? Further, many of these 
highways are not completely financed 
by gas taxes alone; some areas finance 
the local share out of general obligation 
bonds which are paid back by all of the 
people whether they own a car or not. 

It is argued that mass transit is waste- 
ful because in offpeak hours, much equip- 
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ment will lie idle. This is true to a point, 
but what about cars and highways? 
What use does the multimillion dollar 
defense highway get in the off hours as 
compared with rush hours? What use 
does your personal car get while in the 
garage at night or in the parking lot dur- 
ing the day? There is monumental 
“waste” here and in the long run, it little 
matters that part of the waste is absorb- 
ed by the individual car owner; it is a 
charge against him just the same. 

Some might argue that this bill will 
hurt the multitude of people and busi- 
nesses that are based on the current au- 
tomotive system of transportation. I do 
not see how this could be. With our ris- 
ing population and affluence, the total 
number of cars in this country is not 
going to drop. Highways will continue 
to be built and gas stations operated. 
It is just that we will attempt to add an- 
other tool to our effort to move people 
efficiently in, out, and through our cities. 

Mr, Chairman, this bill is long over- 
due. If we are ever to make our cities 
and sprawling suburbs into efficient ma- 
chines for living and working, we must 
strike out in new directions and find new 
pap of moving people. This bill will 

elip. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that this committee amendment follows 
very closely the lines of the amendment 
and it improves on that which was writ- 
ten into H.R. 11158 in the 87th Congress. 
That was done in collaboration with the 
American Municipal Association and 
various representatives of private enter- 
prise. Also, it is my understanding that 
this amendment is agreeable to them, 
having in mind the principle that private 
enterprise to the fullest extent possible 
should be permitted to cooperate in this 
program and that Government ought not 
to step in and do anything that private 
enterprise can and is willing to do on its 
own. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER, Surely. 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. I meant to have stated 
in my remarks that these are practically 
the same amendments, stated in a little 
different and more legalistic language, 
that were in the bill that the gentleman 
referred to and which were developed in 
the hearings to which he referred. 

Mr. MULTER. I am appreciative of 
that and I thank the gentleman for of- 
fering this amendment. I trust it will 
have the approval of the Committee. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I have not 
seen the amendment. Do I understand 
that it would prohibit any transit system, 
such as the New York Port Authority, 
from purchasing the assets of the Long 
Island Railroad, if that railroad were to 
go into bankruptcy? 

Mr. MULTER. It would not prohibit 
any public authority from doing that. It 
would prohibit the public authority from 
using any moneys authorized or appro- 
priated under this bill for the purpose 
of acquiring a going solvent railroad. 
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There would be no financial help under 
this bill for that purpose. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. In other 
words, under this provision or amend- 
ment, the public authority could not bail 
out or purchase the equipment, the lines, 
the property, stations, or anything else 
with Federal grant or loan moneys, of 
any transit system that found itself in 
difficulty and wanted to go out of busi- 
ness; am I correct? 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman is in- 
correct. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I am glad 
to know that. But I do not understand 
the amendment, then, and I would ap- 
preciate further clarification. 

Mr. RAINS. The amendment does not 
provide that if a mass transit system is 
going out of business, or is about to go 
bankrupt, that it should not have some 
aid. But this amendment would prevent 
any force on the part of the municipal 
body to just taking over the authority 
whether or not private enterprise wanted 
it done. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. In other 
words, it is not required? 

Mr. RAINS. They can sell it. You 
would not want to tie up private enter- 
prise to the point where they could not 
sell it. This does not do that. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. But it pre- 
vents Federal moneys being used to pur- 
chase a private enterprise system? 

Mr. RAINS. Not at all. It does not 
force them to do it but it does not pre- 
vent them from doing it. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I just do 
not understand the amendment. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, am I 
not correct that this, however, would 
not permit the public authority to con- 
demn a private enterprise, such as a mass 


transportation system? 
Mr. RAINS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 


Mr. MULTER. It could not force them 
out of business merely because the pub- 
lic authority wanted to take over the 
project? 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. BROCK. Is it not true that the 
amendment does suggest that as its in- 
tent, but it gives the Administrator au- 
thority to approve such a purchase? 

Mr. MULTER. I do not think that the 
language of the amendment would go as 
far as the gentleman suggests. I think 
the legislative history being made here 
now would eliminate any doubt that 
might be aroused by a cursory or hasty 
reading of the language. I think the 
language means exactly as explained by 
= gentleman from Alabama and my- 
self, 

Mr. BROCK. In other words, the in- 
tent is to put in the exception in the 
case of bankruptcy; or is that so that 
the Administrator would have the au- 
thority? 

Mr. MULTER. It only emphasizes the 
point that I made that if private enter- 
prise cannot or will not run the mass 
transportation system and it were still 
needed, then the governmental author- 
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ity could step in and do it, but not other- 
wise 


Mr. BROCK. The burden of proof 
then is upon the Administrator. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman,I am 
in support of the bill H.R. 3881, the Mass 
Transportation Act, and also in support 
of the amendments now under discussion 
known as the Rains amendments con- 
cerning private enterprise in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3881 would au- 
thorize the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to make grants and loans 
to States and local governmental bodies 
to provide additional financial assist- 
ance for the development of comprehen- 
sive and coordinated mass transportation 
systems in metropolitan and other urban 
areas. The bill is a direct result of rec- 
ommendations made by former President 
Kennedy in his transportation message 
to Congress, April 5, 1962. It is similar 
to S. 6, which passed the Senate on April 
4, 1963. The Senate bill, however, con- 
tains a number of additional provisions 
which are not contained in H.R. 3881. 

The railroad industry supports H.R. 
3881 as an implementation of an impor- 
tant part of the transportation program 
recommended by former President Ken- 
nedy. The industry favors all of those 
recommendations as constituting a for- 
ward-looking and comprehensive pro- 
gram of legislation for the correction of 
many of the problems contributing to the 
continuing deterioration of this coun- 
try’s transportation system. 

All railroads are not directly con- 
fronted with the urban mass transporta- 
tion problem but because of the physi- 
cally integrated service provided by rail- 
roads and their closely knit relationship 
to each other, the detrimental effects now 
accruing from problems in urban mass 
transportation spill over to the detriment 
of all rail carriers. 

H.R. 3881 recognizes that primary re- 
sponsibility for urban mass transporta- 
tion should not fall upon the railroads 
but instead is a general public responsi- 
bility and a responsibility particularly of 
the States and communities most di- 
rectly affected. An orderly approach to 
the problems of urban mass transporta- 
tion must include extensive coordination 
and programing. The failure to have 
such coordination and programing has 
led to extensive public expenditures for 
urban area highways which are in- 
capable of handling daily peak traffic 
flows. The net result is an even greater 
hardship for competing rail mass trans- 
portation media which, without public 
assistance, are called upon to maintain 
the service necessary to meet the peak 
traffic flows. H.R. 3881 would provide 
for the necessary planning and coordi- 
nation to meet the growing needs of the 
urban areas. 

H.R. 3881 would not grant subsidies to 
railroad companies. Recognizing the 
public nature of the problem the grants 
or loans which would be authorized, 
would be made directly to States and 
local governments or their authorized 
agencies to be used subject to their con- 
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trol. The procedure adopted by H.R. 
3881 of making direct grants or loans 
only to States and local public bodies and 
agencies thereof is sound so long as those 
bodies are authorized—as they would 
be—to utilize such funds to assist private 
transportation companies where appro- 
priate. Proper and coordinated use of 
existing suburban rail facilities should 
be a major factor in providing a solu- 
tion to the urban mass transportation 
dilemma. 

The $500 million authorization for 
grants and loans to States and local gov- 
ernments or their authorized agencies 
contained in H.R. 3881 would be of great 
advantage in providing the public a 
satisfactory mass transportation service 
which has otherwise proven to be im- 
possible. Some of the purposes for 
which the Federal financial assistance 
might be used by the local authorities 
could be the reconstruction and preser- 
vation of existing facilities, purchasing 
new equipment, constructing parking 
facilities in suburban stations, modern- 
izing certain stations, and providing 
some grade separations. 

In short, the provisions of H.R. 3881 
may well offer answers to one of the 
basic transportation problems of this 
era and should be enacted together with 
the other forward-looking proposals 
contained in former President Kennedy’s 
transportation message. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr.MULTER. T yield 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I have just 
had the opportunity of seeing the amend- 
ment. As I understand the exceptions 
this would put the responsibility of deci- 
sion upon the Administrator. He is 
fully within his judgment as to whether 
or not the assistance is essential to the 
program or to the network to be pur- 
chased? 

Mr. MULTER. That is correct. But 
the judgment must be based on facts and 
2 and not be arbitrary or capri- 
cious. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Then, 
basically, this really does not change the 
language of the bill at all, the intent of 
the bill; is not that correct? 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman 
means the intent is as expressed by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ratns] 
and myself who understand that to be 
the intent, then I go along with the gen- 
tleman and say this does not change the 
intent of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

If the gentleman from New York would 
give me his attention, the first part of the 
amendment takes some time in describ- 
ing when no financial assistance can be 
used and then states under No. 1: 

That the Administrator finds that such 
assistance is essential to the program for 
unified or efficiently coordinated urban trans- 
portation system. 


I gather that under this amendment 
if it is so decided by the Administrator 
in the complete and full breadth of his 
judgment, without limitation, that the 
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situation is just as it was before this 
amendment was offered? 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I cannot go as far as the gentleman 
does in his language when he says: 

The full breadth of his discretion and judg- 
ment and without limitation. 


I would certainly have in mind that 
no Administrator is going to be permitted 
to act arbitrarily or capriciously. He 
must act with discretion and with good 
judgment and not just walk in and say, 
“Look, I say this is essential and, there- 
fore, I am going to take over this private 
enterprise.” There must be reason be- 
hind his discretion and judgment. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s thoughtful consider- 
ation, but under this amendment and 
under the language of this amendment 
the burden is put solely upon the decision 
of the Administrator; is that correct? 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Yes, I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. Of course, the gentleman 
makes a mountain out of a molehill. 
That is true in every single thing we 
write. It is in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Army about what is to be 
done with so and so, it is in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Department of 
Labor, and is in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Agriculture. 
One would not want to write any type of 
bill which denied discretion to be placed 
in the hands of someone. You have to 
put the discretion, based upon the facts 
and the evidence, and the assumption 
that he is going to be fair and just. It 
has to be done that way. I agree with 
the gentleman that that is correct. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I appreci- 
ate the fact that the gentleman does 
agree, because once that decision is made 
by the Administrator, there is very little 
difference caused by this amendment. 

Mr. RAINS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think this amendment— 
I do not want to say at all that it ties 
his hands—gives the Administrator a 
great deal more direction in the private 
enterprise way than the bill as originally 
drawn. Iam convinced that it does that. 
It gives him more direction than the 
other bill, 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman from Alabama and the 
gentleman from New York clearing up 
my questions. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as I can see the 
only similarity between this amendment 
and the free enterprise system is the 
catchy slogan which has been used by 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RAINS] 
and which he has attached to this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the most you 
could say for it is that it pays lip service 
to free enterprise in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote 
for 1 minute the testimony of Mr. Ber- 
nard E. Calkins who operates the Rapid 
Transit System in Houston, Tex., and 
Wichita, Kans., when he was asked a 
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question in hearings on this program. 
Here is the question: 

Now, if the private companies will be re- 
quired to apply for grants through govern- 
mental agencies, do you see a danger that 
that may be a lever to drive private enter- 
prise out of existence and convert these mass 
transit systems into governmentally oper- 
ated systems? 


Mr. Calkins answered as follows: 

Yes; Ido. In fact, I stated in my testi- 
mony that I thought it would hasten the 
day when private enterprise would go out 
of business through the pressure of the city- 
owned advocates. 


Then he goes on to say as follows: 

If I have to go through the cities, the 
city body, to either get a loan or a grant, if 
that should be the case, I can foresee that 
there will be a clamor on the part of the 
local administration to say “We are not go- 
ing to get this money so you can make 
money. If we are going to get this money, 
we are going to go into the business our- 
selves. I think that is an inevitable con- 
clusion.” 


Mr, Chairman, I cannot see how this 
amendment changes that one bit. The 
exceptions this amendment sets up are 
artificial exceptions, as I see it. They 
provide that the Administrator has to 
find it isan essential program. I assume 
it is essential. Then the Administrator 
has to find that the program to the 
maximum extent feasible provides for 
mass transportation. I think that is 
paying lipservice to free enterprise. 
The most you can say for the amend- 
ment is it is an additional exception, but 
beyond that as far as I can see that is all 
there is to it. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Chair- 
man, I simply cannot support the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. RAINS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 

Sec. 4.(a) Except as specified in section 
5, no Federal financial assistance shall be 
provided pursuant to section 3 unless the 
Administrator determines that the facilities 
and equipment for which the assistance is 
sought are needed for carrying out a pro- 
gram, meeting criteria established by him, 
for a unified or officially coordinated urban 
transportation system as a part of the com- 
prehensively planned development of the 
urban area, and are necessary for the sound, 
economic, and desirable development of such 
area. Where facilities and equipment are to 
be acquired which are already being used in 
mass transportation service in the urban 
area, the program must provide that they 
shall be so improved (through moderniza- 
tion, extension, addition, or otherwise) that 
they will better serve the transportation 
needs of the area. The Administrator, on 
the basis of engineering studies, studies of 
economic feasibility, and data showing the 
nature and extent of expected utilization of 
the facilities and equipment, shall estimate 
what portion of the cost of a project to be 
assisted under section 3 cannot be reasonably 
financed from revenues—which portion shall 
hereinafter be called “net project cost”. The 
Federal grant for such a project shall not 
exceed two-thirds of the net project cost. 
The remainder of the net project cost shall 
be provided, in cash, from sources other 
than Federal funds, and no refund or reduc- 
tion of that portion so provided shall be 
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made at any time unless there is at tue 
same time a refund of a proportional amount 
of the Federal grant. 

(b) To finance grants under this Act there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated at 
any time after its enactment not to exceed 
$100,000,000 for fiscal years 1963 and 1964; 
$200,000,000 for fiscal year 1965; and $200,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1966. Any amount so 
appropriated shall remain available until 
expended; and any amount authorized but 
not appropriated for any fiscal year may be 
appropriated for any succeeding fiscal year, 
The Administrator is authorized, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, to make ad- 
vance or progress payments on account of any 
grant made pursuant to this Act. 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rams] a question. As I understand the 
bill, section 3 authorizes grants and 
loans to carry out the purposes of the act. 
Then on page 23 of the bill, in section 
(d) the words are: 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the funds neces- 
sary to carry out all functions under this 
Act except loans under section 3. All funds 
appropriated under this Act for other than 


administrative expenses shall remain avail- 
able until expended, 


Section 4 of the bill authorizes $500 
million to be appropriated for grants. 
What are we talking about in section (d) 
on page 23 when we say there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated the funds necessary to carry 
out the functions of the act? 

Mr. RAINS. That is the usual lan- 
guage. That provides for administrative 
expenses of carrying out the act. That is 
the usual statement you run into in every 
one of these acts. It is up to the Appro- 
priations Committee as to what they will 
put in. It has to come up in a budget 
request, for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to pass upon. 

Mr. DOWNING. Those words would 
not include money for loans? 

Mr. RAINS. It would not. 

Mr. DOWNING. Now, on page 16, 
there is wording which sets forth how 
these loans are to be made under the old 
Housing Act of 1955. 

I wonder if the gentleman will explain 
to me just how that is to be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman will re- 
call that in 1961 this issue was up at the 
time we had the housing bill under con- 
sideration. It was $50 million that was 
written into the 1961 housing bill. Only 
a part of that has been expended. 

Mr. DOWNING. How much money is 
in that? 

Mr. RAINS. About $47 million is re- 
maining. What that does, that par- 
ticular money plays no part in the 
amount of this specific bill. That is al- 
ready over and gone, because we author- 
ized that money in 1961. 

Mr. DOWNING. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman will tell me how much it is ex- 
pected the Government will guarantee in 
loans during the first year of the bill. 

Mr. RAINS. There are no loan guar- 
antees in this bill at all. The only thing 
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in this bill, as I said in the general de- 
bate, and as I will say to the gentleman 
from Virginia now, is the grant author- 
ity, and I expect to offer an amendment 
to cut the $500 million to $375 million. 
It is expected, I might say—this is from 
the administration—that only about $10 
million will be expended this year be- 
cause of the long-term contract lead time 
that is necessary. 

Mr. DOWNING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAINS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ratns: Page 
16, after the period in line 23, insert the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Such program shall 
encourage to the maximum extent feasible 
the participation of private enterprise.” 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, that is a 
continuation of the private enterprise 
amendment, which is the very same lan- 
guage. It fits into this particular sec- 
tion. Isee no objection to it, Mr. Chair- 


man. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 
There was no objection. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAINS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAINS: 

Page 17, lines 19 and 20, strike out “$100,- 
000,000 for fiscal years 1963 and 1964” and 
insert “$75,000,000, for fiscal year 1965”. 

Page 17, line 20, strike out 8200. 000. 000 
for fiscal year 1965” and insert “$150,000,000 
for fiscal year 1966”. 

Page 17, lines 20 and 21, strike out “$200,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1966” and insert 
“$150,000,000 for fiscal year 1967”. 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment which I mentioned in 
the general debate. It would provide 
$75 million in authorization for the first 
year and $150 million for each of the 
second and third years, for a total of 
$375 million. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
would authorize $100 million for the first 
year and $200 million in each of the 
second and third years, for a total of 
$500 million. 

I am frank to say that I offered this 
amendment because in my judgment it 
will help the bill. 

Most important, also, it would conform 
to the amounts of grants authorized in 
the Senate-passed bill and would con- 
siderably reduce the area of disagree- 
ment between the two Houses. 

I believe the administration will not 
oppose the reduction in the total cost 
of the bill even though there is $500 
million in the budget for 2 years, par- 
ticularly since the administration budget 
request for 1965 is for $75 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no objection to this amend- 
ment, but I have considerable difficulty 
in understanding why it is offered in 
the light of the supposed tremendous 
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demand that I have heard expressed here 
in the last day and one-half with regard 
to this bill. I certainly would want to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House that what this bill does under 
the 12% percent provision is reduce the 
actual amount that any particular State 
could get. 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman is not 
opposing reducing the amount here; is 
he? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. No; I am 
not. But Iam calling to the attention of 
the Members that this represents a re- 
duction of $6244 million down to $46 
million, as near as I can figure it. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The gen- 
tleman would agree that under this $46 
million limitation per State, this will 
mean that each transit plan that is now 
ready to go is going to be further delayed 
because there will not be enough Fed- 
eral money. 

Mr. RAINS. No, I do not agree with 
that. The assumption is that it would 
take the full amount of $46 million. I 
do not agree with the gentleman’s state- 
ment or interpretation of this in the way 
that he put it. I would agree that the 
total amount of money will be reduced 
percentagewise in the ratio of what $125 
million is to $500 million. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The gen- 
tleman would also agree that if there is 
not sufficient money to meet the demand 
that is stated to exist within a State 
that, therefore, because the amount of 
money has been reduced, those States 
that are planning are going to have to 
go further and further back in line of 
priority and, therefore, their plans will 
be put off further and further. 

Mr. RAINS. Is the gentleman pro- 
posing that we increase the bill? Does 
the gentleman want to vote for an in- 
crease? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Iam going 
to vote against the bill as the gentleman 
well knows. But if plans are going to be 
made, let us put enough money in at 
least to start a real job getting done. 

Mr. RAINS. I will be glad to vote for 
the gentleman’s amendment if he will 
vote for the bill, if he wants to increase 
this amount. Of course, that is my per- 
sonal statement. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I think I 
have made my position quite clear on the 
bill. 

Mr. RAINS. Would the gentleman 
make himself clear on whether or not 
he favors a reduction in the amount? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I believe 
the gentleman knows that one of the 
reasons why I am opposed to the bill is 
that actually it is my belief, as has hap- 
pened in so many Federal aid programs, 
that by the Federal Government inter- 
vening in this field, it will actually slow 
down and not speed up the solution of 
the mass transit problems in those areas 
where they are acute and where they 
really have financial ability. 

Mr. RAINS. Of course, that is a 
rather philosophical discussion and not 
a clear statement as to whether the gen- 
tleman wants to cut the money or not. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote to re- 
duce the $500 million to $375 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Rats], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EMERGENCY PROGRAM 


Sec. 5. Prior to July 1, 1966, Federal fi- 
nancial assistance may be provided pursuant 
to section 3 where (1) the program for the 
development of a unified or officially coordi- 
nated urban transportation system, referred 
to in section 4(a), is under active prepara- 
tion although not yet completed, (2) the 
facilities and equipment for which the assist- 
ance is sought can reasonably be expected 
to be required for such a system, and (3) 
there is an urgent need for their preservation 
or provision. The Federal grant for such a 
project shall not exceed one-half of the net 
project cost: Provided, That where a Federal 
grant is made on such a one-half basis, and 
the planning requirements specified in sec- 
tion 4(a) are fully met within a three-year 
period after the execution of the grant agree- 
ment, an additional grant may then be made 
to the applicant equal to one-sixth of the 
net project cost. The remainder of the net 
project cost shall be provided, in cash, from 
sources Other than Federal funds, and no re- 
fund or reduction of that portion so pro- 
vided shall be made at any time unless there 
is at the same time a refund of a propor- 
tional amount of the Federal grant. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAINS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ratns: On page 
18, line 5, strike out “1966” and insert “1967”. 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I assume 
there is no objection to the amendment. 
It merely changes the date. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [(Mr. RAIrNs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Administrator is author- 
ized to undertake research, development, and 
demonstration projects in all phases of urban 
mass transportation (including the develop- 
ment, testing, and demonstration of new 
facilities, equipment, techniques, and meth- 
ods) which he determines will assist in the 
reduction of urban transportation needs, the 
improvement of mass transportation service, 
or the contribution of such service toward 
meeting total urban transportation needs at 
minimum cost. He may undertake such 
projects independently or by contract (in- 
cluding working agreements with other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies). In carry- 
ing out the provisions of this section, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to request and re- 
ceive such information or data as he deems 
appropriate from public or private sources. 

(b) The Administrator may make avail- 
able to finance projects under this section 
not to exceed $10,000,000 of the mass trans- 
portation grant authorization provided in 
section 4(b), which limit shall be increased 
to $20,000,000 on July 1, 1964, and to $30,- 
000,000 on July 1, 1965. In addition, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 4 of 
this Act or of section 103(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949, the unobligated balance of the 
amount available for mass transportation 
demonstration grants pursuant to the proviso 
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in such section 103(b) shall be available sole- 
ly for financing projects under this section. 

(c) Nothing contained in this section shall 
limit any authority of the Administrator un- 
der section 602 of the Housing Act of 1956 
or any other provision of law. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAINS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
technical amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rats: On 
page 19, line 22, strike out “1964” and “1965” 
and insert “1965” and “1966”, respectively. 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I assume 
there is no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RELOCATION REQUIREMENTS AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 7. (a) No financial assistance shall be 
extended to any project under section 3 
unless the Administrator determines that an 
adequate relocation program is being carried 
on for families displaced by the project and 
that there are being or will be provided (in 
the same area or in other areas generally not 
less desirable in regard to public utilities 
and public and commercial facilities and at 
rents or prices within the financial means 
of the displaced families) an equal number 
of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings avail- 
able to those displaced families and reason- 
ably accessible to their places of employ- 
ment. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, financial assistance extended to 
any project under section 3 may include 
grants for relocation payments, as herein 
defined. Such grants may be in addition to 
other financial assistance for the project 
under section 3, and no part of the amount 
of such relocation payments shall be re- 
quired to be contributed as a local grant. 
The term “relocation payments” means pay- 
ments by the applicant to individuals, fam- 
ilies, business concerns, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations for their reasonable and neces- 
sary moving expenses and any actual direct 
losses of property, except goodwill or profit, 
for which reimbursement or compensation 
is not otherwise made, resulting from their 
displacement by the project. Such pay- 
ments shall be made subject to such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator, and shall not exceed $200 in 
the case of an individual or family, or $3,000 
(or if greater, the total certified actual mov- 
ing expenses) in the case of a business con- 
cern or nonprofit organization. Such rules 
and regulations may include provisions au- 
thorizing payment to individuals and fam- 
ilies of fixed amounts (not to exceed $200 in 
any case) in lieu of their respective reason- 
able and necessary moving expenses and 
actual direct losses of property. 


COORDINATION OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
HIGHWAYS AND FOR MASS TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 
Sec, 8. In order to assure coordination of 

highway and railway and other mass trans- 
portation planning and development pro- 
grams in urban areas, particularly with re- 
spect to the provision of mass transporta- 
tion facilities in connection with federally 
assisted highways, the Administrator and 
the Secretary of Commerce shall consult on 
general urban transportation policies and 
programs and shall exchange information 
on proposed projects in urban areas. 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 
Xx — 942 
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Mr. Chairman, I take this time merely 
to ask the gentleman from Alabama a 
question. 

It has been my understanding that 
problems have arisen in some of the 
localities over plans for overall trans- 
portation systems, between those who 
wish to coordinate all forms of mass 
transportation and those who are pri- 
marily responsible for planning highway 
uses. If the gentleman from Alabama 
could inform me, I wonder whether it is 
the intention of this section to insure 
that those who deal with highway plan- 
ning and those who deal with overall 
planning of transportation in any given 
locality will work closely together so that 
there may be a minimum of disruption 
through rights-of-way acquisitions and 
alinements of corridors of travel and a 
maximum of coordination of all forms of 
transportation to the end that they may 
develop the most efficient combined sys- 
tem of transportation for the area? 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that, as shown in section 8 on page 
21 of the bill, while there is no direc- 
tive—and the committee would have no 
authority to write in law affecting a 
highway system—the language encour- 
ages the very type of cooperation about 
which the gentleman inquires. It would 
be the committee’s hope, and I am sure 
that of the Congress, that there would be 
coordinated planning. There is nothing 
specific in the bill to direct the Public 
Roads Administration or anyone else to 
do any specific thing in that regard. I 
feel certain the gentleman understands 
that the committee would have no juris- 
diction in that particular instance. 

The solution to the question raised by 
the gentleman, as suggested by the ques- 
tion, would be encouraged under the 
terms of the bill. 

Mr. GILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time at this 
point in the bill to discuss a motion to 
recommit which I hope to introduce if 
I have the opportunity. 

Let me say first that the motion to 
recommit is directed to the engineering 
studies which are now being conducted 
in the field of urban transportation and 
will suggest that the bill be referred back 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency until these engineering studies are 
in and can be thoroughly digested. 

Mr. Chairman, the meaning of the 
instructions included in this motion to 
recommit can be explained in a few 
words. 

Regardless of the fact that the bill 
before us for political reasons applies 
to every community of 2,500 population 
or more, we all know that mass transit 
is a problem affecting primarily larger 
cities. In this regard, section 9 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962 set 
in motion the largest, most detailed, most 
expensive Federal study of a single prob- 
lem in our Nation’s history. In effect, 
through 1 and 1% percent highway trust 
fund research money and section 701 
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money from the Housing Act, well over 
$100 million, has been expended in the 
last 3 years alone by the 219 cities of 
50,000 population or more in the devel- 
opment of a continuing, comprehensive 
planning process embracing all modes of 
urban mass transportation. All but 70 
of the 219 cities already have submitted 
to the Department of Commerce their 
urban transit plans and the law states 
that all have to be in good order by July 
1, 1965, 1 year from now, or face the 
possibility of being cut off from Federal- 
aid highway funds. I am advised that 
by July 1 of next year, over $150 million 
of Federal funds will have been expended 
by these cities for these plans. 

Because this planning process is a re- 
cent development, neither the Senate 
nor the House Banking and Currency 
Committees in considering the mass 
transit bill, had an opportunity to eval- 
uate these plans and of the thousands 
of pages of Senate and House testimony 
hardly a dozen pages referred to any of 
these plans. Secondly, this recommittal 
would permit the House to first consider 
the results of the mass transportation 
demonstration and and research projects 
authorized under section 303 of the 
Housing Act. Again, only a few of these 
projects were well enough along the way 
to permit congressional evaluation. And 
incidentally, since then two of them have 
stopped. Mr. Chairman, before the 
Congress embarked upon the $40 billion 
Federal-Aid Highway Act, no less than 
20 years were spent in processing exten- 
sive engineering plans. There is no 
doubt in my mind that this long range 
planning process prior to 1956 was the 
chief reason for the tremendous success 
of our highway program. 

With approval of this motion to re- 
commit, Congress would have the op- 
portunity to better evaluate what every- 
one acknowledges to be a multibillion- 
dollar problem. With these instructions 
we are not saying it is a Federal responsi- 
bility, nor are we saying it is not a Fed- 
eral responsibility. What we are saying 
is that we should take a long, hard look 
at the vastly diversified plans submitted 
by these 219 cities and then make a de- 
termination based upon knowledge, not 
political expediency; based upon engi- 
neering facts, not oratory. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that there 
will be those who would say that so to 
delay this will hold up the solution of a 
crisis. I would point out to this House 
that this bill, considered and passed by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
has been lying around for many, many 
months, The suggestion that I have 
would take no more time than has been 
taken by the delay in its consideration 
here on the floor of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 9. (a) In the performance of, and with 
respect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this Act, the Administrator 
shall (in addition to any authority other- 
wise vested in him) have the functions, pow- 
ers, and duties set forth in section 402, ex- 
cept subsections (c) (2) and (f), of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1950. Funds obtained or held by 
the Administrator in connection with the 
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performance of his functions under this Act 
shall be available for the administrative ex- 
penses of the Administrator in connection 
with the performance of such functions. 

(b) All contracts for construction, recon- 
struction, or improvement of facilities and 
equipment in furtherance of the purposes 
for which a loan or grant is made under this 
Act, entered into by applicants under other 
than competitive bidding procedures as de- 
fined by the Administrator, shall provide 
that the Administrator and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall, for the 
purpose of audit and examination, have ac- 
cess to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the contracting parties that are 
pertinent to the operations or activities un- 
der such contracts. 

(c) As used in this Act— 

(1) the term States“ means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the posses- 
sions of the United States; 

(2) the term “local public bodies” in- 
cludes municipalities and other political 
subdivisions of States; public agencies and 
instrumentalities of one or more States, mu- 
nicipalities, and political subdivisions of 
States; and public corporations, boards, and 
commissions established under the laws of 
any State; 

(3) the term “Administrator” means the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator; 

(4) the term “urban area” means any area 
that includes a municipality or other built- 
up place which is appropriate, in the judg- 
ment of the Administrator, for a public trans- 
portation system to serve commuters or oth- 
ers in the locality taking into consideration 
the local patterns and trends of urban 
growth; and 

(5) the term “mass transportation” means 
transportation by bus or rail or other con- 
veyance, either publicly or privately owned, 
serving the general public (but not including 
school buses or charter or sightseeing serv- 
ice) and moving over prescribed routes. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the funds 
necessary to carry out all functions under 
this Act except loans under section 3. All 
funds appropriated under this Act for other 
than administrative expenses shall remain 
available until expended. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TAFT 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarr: Page 24, 
after line 3, insert the following new sub- 
section: 

“(e) The Administrator shall not regulate 
in any manner the rates, fares, tolls, rentals, 
or other charges fixed or prescribed by any 
local public or private transit agency.” 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
on the floor, and as reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record published this 
morning, there was a colloquy between 
the gentleman from Alabama and my- 
self relating to the powers of the Ad- 
ministrator. At that time I believe it 
was made clear that it was not the inten- 
tion of the committee nor the intention 
of the gentleman from Alabama that the 
HHFA Administrator should be given 
the right to regulate in any manner the 
rates, fares, tolls, rentals, or other 
charges fixed or prescribed by the local 
public or private transit agency for its 
operation, even though that transit 
agency might have received assistance by 
way of a grant or by way of a loan under 
the act. 
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I have eliminated from the provision, 
as was discussed yesterday, the right of 
the Administrator, or any prohibition 
upon the right of the Administrator to 
regulate the mode of operation, since this 
might have been somewhat unclear and 
perhaps limited unduly the conditions 
which might be imposed upon the grant- 
ing of aid so far as the efficiency and 
other steps intended to improve the op- 
eration were concerned. 

I do think it certainly should be the in- 
tention of this House to make it abun- 
dantly clear that under no circumstances 
shall the power to be given the Adminis- 
trator under this bill be a rate-regulating 
power. We do not intend to take away 
from the State or local agency which 
has the rate-making power, that power. 
We do not intend in the case of any 
transit agency, be it public or private, to 
prevent it from setting its own rates. 
Nor do we intend as, for instance, in the 
case of my own city of Cincinnati, to pre- 
vent them from operating under the cost 
type of franchise, which would relate cost 
to rates. 

Therefore, I think the adoption of this 
amendment would be helpful as a clari- 
fication of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Iyield. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
question I desire to address to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio is this. If the amend- 
ment prevails will this perfect the bill to 
the extent that he can vote for it? 

Mr. TAFT. As the gentleman well 
knows it would not perfect it to the ex- 
tent that I could vote for the bill, as in- 
dicated by the minority views. The ques- 
tion of fiscal responsibility would make 
it difficult to support a vote for the bill 
on my part. I think there are many 
other provisions of the bill that are 
wholly unsatisfactory. I disagree with 
the basic concept of the bill. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rains] yesterday indicated that under 
the labor amendment discussion that I 
was making a lefthanded attack upon 
the bill, I want to assure the gentleman 
that I am not going to restrict myself 
to my left hand. I will use my right 
hand and my left hand and anything 
else I can get. 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, without impugning the 
motives of the gentleman, I am always 
suspicious of an amendment which is of- 
fered by one who is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. I would hope that the 
gentleman from New York would give me 
the confidence to recognize that perhaps 
it might be a good idea to correct pro- 
posed bills and legislation if there is a 
chance that they are going to pass, even 
17 8 one is not going to vote for the 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not suspect the gen- 
tleman’s motives. I merely suspect the 
merits of the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. I cannot agree with the 
gentleman. If the gentleman desires to 
comment on the merits of the amend- 
ment, I am sure the members of the 
aoe will be glad to hear his com- 
ments. 


June 25 


SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAINS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
Raids to the amendment offered by Mr. Tarr: 
Page 24, after line 3, insert the following 
new subsection: 

“(e) None of the provisions of this Act 
shall be construed to authorize the Admin- 
istrator to regulate in any manner the mode 
of operation of any mass transportation sys- 
tem with respect to which a grant is made 
under section 3 or, after such grant is made, 
to regulate the rates, fares, tolls, rentals, or 
other charges fixed or prescribed for such 
system by any local public or private transit 
agency; but nothing in this subsection shall 
prevent the Administrator from taking such 
actions as may be necessary to require com- 
pliance by the agency or agencies involved 
with any undertakings furnished by such 
agency or agencies in connection with the 
application for the grant.” 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, as is evi- 
dent from the substitute which I have 
offered, I agree with the general objec- 
tives of the gentleman from Ohio. The 
gentleman from Ohio knows very well 
that the reason he does not want to sup- 
port the substitute amendment is be- 
cause his amendment would tie the hands 
of the Administrator and keep the grants 
from being made. In other words, if you 
are going to say to the Administrator, 
“Here you have Federal money with 
which to make the grant, but you will 
have nothing to say before you turn the 
money loose. Now, you have to turn it 
loose whether you want to or not, with- 
out having even an inquiry as to what the 
rates or fares are going to be.” 

Mr. Chairman, my substitute amend- 
ment merely says that once the grant is 
made he shall not be able to run it. But, 
certainly, we would not want to require 
him to have nothing to do with what the 
tolls and rates are going to be before he 
turns loose the money. 

So, let us just lay it out plainly on the 
table. The only purpose of that particu- 
lar one or two words’ difference between 
the amendment and the substitute is 
this: One is meant not to let it happen; 
the other is meant to see to it that once 
the grant is made the Administrator does 
not run their business. That is exactly 
what it means. 

Certainly, the Administrator has to 
know what the fares are, and if they are 
not justifiable, he needs to know whether 
or not they will be brought into line. 
One would not expect him to make the 
grant blindly. Therefore, it might sound 
like a small difference, but it is most sig- 
nificant. 

I hope the substitute amendment will 
carry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that there is 
only a slight difference in the wording of 
this amendment and the one proposed 
by me. However, this slight difference is 
so considerable that it completely negates 
the meaning of the amendment as I of- 
fered it. The wording that is added by 
the substitute amendment would make 
considerable change because I think it 
will show the members of the Committee 
very clearly that it takes away any 
meaning, any prohibition against or any 
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limitation, in effect, upon the right of 
the Administrator to regulate rates and 
make more and more clear the evident 
intention of those who drafted this bill 
and the amendment to give the Admin- 
istrator the right under circumstances 
of his choosing to regulate the rates, 
which indeed he can, but not the condi- 
tions of the original grant or loan 
involved. 

I might say that the substitute amend- 
ment does not apply to loans at all. 
There is no limitation on ratemaking 
power. I believe there is an implication 
in the substitute that under the loan 
provision of the bill there is a right to 
regulate rates. 

Let me read you this language. It 
says: 

But nothing in this subsection shall pre- 
vent the Administrator from taking such 
actions as may be necessary to require com- 
pliance by the agency or agencies involved 
with any undertakings furnished by such 
agency or agencies in connection with the 
application for the grant. 


In other words, the only thing the Ad- 
ministrator has to require is that in the 
application there be a grant to him of the 
right to regulate fares and rates in any 
way he desires to do so. That is the true 
meaning of the substitute as compared 
with the amendment I have offered. I 
urge defeat of the substitute. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I seek a little informa- 
tion concerning this bill. Do I under- 
stand this bill provides that facilities can 
be built through the use of these funds 
for stations, which would house restau- 
rants, barbershops, and that sort of thing, 
or any other structure that might house 
restaurants and barbershops? 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about barbershops that may be lo- 
cated in railroad stations. 

Mr. GROSS. It is strictly limited to 
stations? 

Mr. RAINS. Absolutely. 

Mr.GROSS. Nothing else? 

Mr. RAINS. Nothing else. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Ratns], for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PATMAN 
and Mr. Tart. 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 122, 
noes 90. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] as amended 
by the substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: On 
page 22, after line 24, insert: 

“(c) All contracts for construction, re- 
construction, or improvement of facilities 
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and equipment in furtherance of the pur- 
poses for which a loan or grant is made un- 
der this Act shall provide that in the per- 
formance of the work the contractor shall 
use only such manufactured articles as have 
been manufactured in the United States.” 

And redesignate the succeeding subsec- 
tions accordingly. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I have offered has the effect 
of meaning that this bill will actually be 
of some benefit not only to this country 
as far as mass transportation is con- 
cerned but it will also be a means of 
seeing to it that the moneys which will 
be expended by the Administrator will 
be spent for the benefit of people in this 
country. Unfortunately, from time to 
time we have seen other good bills with 
high intentions passed and then found 
the money was all spent in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. As I understand the gen- 
tleman's amendment, it would require 
not only that any manufactured product, 
such as say a locomotive, be manufac- 
tured in the United States but that sub- 
stantially all its manufactured compo- 
nent parts likewise be produced in the 
United States. Is that correct? 

It would be aimed at providing jobs as 
well as providing business to be done in 
this country; is that correct? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. That 
is the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, so far as 
I speak, I think, for members of the com- 
mittee on the majority side, I see no ob- 
jection to the amendment and I am will- 
ing to accept it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This includes steel and 
all other structural materials? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It includes steel and 
all other structural materials. 

Mr. Chairman, before reaching a de- 
cision on this issue, I would suggest that 
Members of the House pause to cal- 
culate a bit on whether the bill before 
us might be used not only to stimulate 
the development of rapid transit sys- 
tems but also as a means of effecting a 
rapid transition into better times for 
some of America’s neglected industries 
and workers. Over the years I have 
heard many of my colleagues extol the 
potential of various legislative proposals 
calling for the expenditure of U.S. tax- 
payer funds, only to find that in the final 
analysis a considerable part of appro- 
priations slither out of this country into 
the hands of foreign companies and 
businessmen. 

H.R. 3881 as now amended calls for 
authorization of projects requiring an 
outlay of $375 million, a large part of 
which will necessarily have to be spent 
for purchases of materials and equip- 
ment to be used in the rapid transit 
program. An expenditure of this size 
can jack up the business of manufactur- 
ers of rolling stock to be used on rails 
and highways and energized by either oil 
or electricity. It can open markets for 
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producers and suppliers of building 
equipment and a miscellany of other 
commodities. Thus, besides whatever 
commuting values this bill may offer, 
it can have the collateral advantage of 
creating potential demand for commodi- 
ties in which Pennsylvania manufac- 
turers specialize: railroad cars, buses, 
electronic control systems, highway ma- 
terials, glass, steel rails, and a host of 
other items. This consideration is of 
particular interest to my State because 
we have enjoyed little favor in the mat- 
ter of defense and space contracts, in 
contrast to Southwestern and Far West- 
ern States whose economies are boom- 
ing through the munificence of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
I referred to potential demand for such 
products because I know from experi- 
ence that alien interests will come in and 
gobble up a good share of the business 
unless proper safeguards are included in 
this legislation setting up the rapid 
transit program. We have suffered 
through authorizations and expenditures 
for giant turbines and generators to be 
used in the construction of Federal 
hydroelectric facilities, only to find 
American plants underbid by countries 
whose wage scales are far below estab- 
lished levels in the United States. We re- 
call last month’s shameful experience in 
which an increase in import quotas was 
permitted in order that a foreign fuel 
might displace domestic coal or oil in 
Federal buildings in the Washington 
area. 

For this reason I have offered this 
amendment to H.R. 3881 specifying that: 

(c) All contracts for construction, recon- 
struction, or improvement of facilities and 
equipment in furtherance of the purposes 
for which a loan or grant is made under 
this Act shall provide that in the perform- 
ance of the work the contractor shall use 
only such manufactured articles as have 
been manufactured in the United States. 


Without this amendment, there is no 
guarantee that American industry and 
labor would reap the benefit that could 
be available under the multibillion- 
dollar program that the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 will develop 
over the long haul. Would it not be 
ironic, during a period when the admin- 
istration is amassing an unprecedented 
array of fiscal equipment to conduct its 
war on poverty, to disregard a major 
opportunity for implementation of this 
attack? 

I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that 
the people of Pennsylvania would not for 
one minute enjoy riding into a metropoli- 
tan area on a train or bus manufactured 
abroad in competition with our own in- 
dustries. Nor would we appreciate the 
services of an electrified rapid transit 
system propelled by power generated 
through foreign residual oil instead of 
coal from American mines. These are 
the eventualities Congress must preclude. 
It is essential that my amendment be 
adopted, to assure domestic production 
of all manufactured products as well as 
their component parts be built by Amer- 
ican business with American labor. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
passage of the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act (H.R. 3881) would be a tragedy, 
I do sincerely believe. The problems of 
moving people in and out and about ur- 
ban areas is peculiarly a local problem. 
It is not a matter for Federal interven- 
tion. 

If this bill is passed by this House, the 
Federal Government will be injected into 
& new field where it has never trod be- 
fore. 

Another huge step will be taken in the 
direction of solving all local problems 
from Washington. Local initiative and 
responsibility will be further eroded. 
Yes, it will cease in this matter of mass 
transit. 

What city will undertake to solve its 
own transportation problems with Uncle 
Sam stretching out his palm with a free, 
fat Federal handout. Another huge bu- 
reaucracy will be built up here in Wash- 
ington with its redtape, slow procedure, 
and expensive waste. 

I do not see how Republicans on my 
side of the aisle can support this bill, for 
surely it militates against our basic con- 
cept of government and individual initia- 
tive—that the Federal Government 
should enter only into those fields which 
have a national scope. 

The precedent which would be estab- 
lished by the passage of this bill could be 
used as a wedge to enter into virtually 
any municipal activity sought to be taken 
over by the federally minded people— 
the big government boys. 

I do not see how Democrats from areas 
other than large metropolitan areas can 
support this bill. For this is nothing less 
than a big city bill. 

It will take tax money from districts 
all over the Nation and pour it in—one- 
half billion the first year, billions in suc- 
ceeding years—to the big metropolitan 


areas. 

I say this bill is a political gimmick de- 
signed to shore up the political machines 
of the big cities. For the House to use 
taxpayers’ money for such a purpose is to 
do a great disservice to our constituents. 
It amounts to a failure to live up to our 
title of Representative, a failure to rep- 
resent properly. 

Why the so-called mass transit prob- 
lem anyway? Big cities have always had 
this problem to cope with ever since we 
changed long ago from a rural to an ur- 
ban society. If there is an acute problem 
today, it is largely because of either mis- 
management in the past or a failure in 
the present to face up to the problem, or 
a combination of both. 

What is there so magic in Federal in- 
tervention which will resolve this prob- 
lem? Nothing, except easy money, a 
Federal handout, and a sluffing off of the 
problem on to the rest of the Nation. 

For a repudiation of the position of the 
proponents of this bill, I call attention to 
an article in the U.S. News & World Re- 
port of June 22. It describes how To- 
ronto, Canada’s second largest city, has 
recently improved its transit system by 
construction of a new subway, the first 
in Canada, at a cost of $67 million. The 
interesting thing is how it was financed— 
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by a combination of private capital, and 
city and Province money. No Dominion 
funds were used. 

Of course, here in the United States, 
we have the fine example of San Fran- 
cisco resolving its transit problems to the 
financial tune of nearly a billion dollars. 

Let us for once here in the House exer- 
cise our independence, rise up and strike 
down this new scheme of Federal inter- 
vention; vote down, and relegate this 
wholly unnecessary spending program to 
the scrap heap where it belongs. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no objection to the amendment on the 
minority side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 10. (a) The Administrator shall take 
such action as may be necessary to insure 
that all laborers and mechanics employed 
by contractors or subcontractors in the per- 
formance of construction work financed with 
the assistance of loans or grants under this 
Act shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended. The Administrator shall 
not approve any such loan or grant without 
first obtaining adequate assurance that re- 
quired labor standards will be maintained 
upon the construction work. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in subsection (a), the authority and func- 
tions set forth in anization Plan Num- 
bered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 
5 U.S.C. 133z-15), and section 2 of the Act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948; 
40 U.S.C. 276c). 

(e) It shall be a condition of the granting 
of any assistance under this Act that fair 
and equitable arrangements are made, as 
determined by the Administrator after con- 
sultation with and the concurrence of the 
Secretary of Labor, to protect the interests 
of employees affected by such assistance. 
Such protective arrangements shall include, 
without being limited to, such provisions as 
may be necessary for (1) the preservation 
of rights, privileges, and benefits (including 
continuation of pension rights and benefits) 
under existing collective bargaining agree- 
ments; (2) the encouragement of the con- 
tinuation of collective bargaining rights; (3) 
the protection of individual employees 
against a worsening of their positions with 
respect to their employment; (4) priority of 
employment or reemployment of employees 
terminated or laid off; and (5) paid training 
or retraining programs. In the case of em- 
ployees of carriers by railroad subject to the 
provisions of part I of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, such arrangements shall include 
provisions protecting individual employees 
against a worsening of their positions with 
respect to their employment which shall in 
no event provide benefits less than those 
established pursuant to section 5(2)(f) of 
such Act, and insuring the preservation of 
rights, privileges, and benefits (including 
continuation of pension rights and benefits) 
under existing collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The contract for the granting of 
any such assistance shall specify the terms 
and conditions of the protective arrange- 
ments. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAINS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ratns: 

Page 24, line 23, strike out “the granting 
of”. 

Page 25, strike out lines 1 and 2 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “are made, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor,“. 

Page 25, line 8, immediately before the 
semicolon, insert “or otherwise”. 

aye 25, line 8, strike out everything after 
“(2)”. 

Page 25, line 11, strike out “priority” and 
insert in lieu thereof “assurances”. 

Page 25, line 12, strike out “or” where it 
first appears and insert in lieu thereof “to 
employees of acquired mass transportation 
systems and priority of”. 

Page 25, line 13, strike out everything after 
the period, down through and including 
“such” in line 15, and insert in lieu thereof 
“Such”. 

Page 25, line 19, strike out “such Act” 
and insert in lieu thereof “the Act of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887 (24 Stat. 379), as amended”. 

Page 25, line 19, strike out the comma and 
all that follows down through “agreements” 
in line 22. 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
amendment which the committee has 
already adopted to section 3 of the bill, 
we make sure that only in unusual in- 
stances will a privately owned transpor- 
tation eompany be converted to public 
ownership and that when that happens 
the private company will receive just and 
adequate compensation under the laws 
of the State for the loss of their franchise 
and/or property. 

In other words, the rights of such a 
private company would be fully pro- 
tected and the company would be made 
whole as it should be. Likewise, as a 
matter of equity, we must make sure 
that the rights of the people who work 
for such companies so far as their job 
rights and job benefits and bargaining 
rights and so on are concerned would be 
protected in the event that such a private 
company was taken over. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee bill al- 
ready provides such protection for some 
of the workers involved. I want to em- 
phasize this, this is not a departure. 

The committee bill already provides 
such protection for some of the workers 
involved, such as those on the railroads, 
but not for others, such as bus drivers. 
It is hard for me to understand why any- 
body would want to treat bus drivers in a 
manner different from railroad workers. 

The language in the committee bill, 
apparently, covers only those workers’ 
rights which have been secured through 
collective bargaining. There are many 
instances, such as when a transportation 
company is not unionized, when many of 
these same benefits have been granted 
voluntarily to employees. I do not be- 
lieve anybody would want to strike those 
down, in the event some transportation 
facility was taken over by a public body. 

I believe that at least to some extent 
the language in the committee bill seems 
to favor certain types of workers as 
against others, railroads as against bus 
companies, That is the main reason 
why the amendment is offered today. 
Possibly the committee bill favors union 
workers against those who are not un- 
ionized. This was probably an uninten- 
tional oversight. 
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We should make certain that private 
companies are given a fair deal and are 
not frozen out by publicly owned com- 
panies, so that all employees will be pro- 
tected alike. 

It is hard for me to see how anybody 
could fight this. Perhaps there will be 
@ way. 

What this actually will do is provide 
that in the event any privately owned 
mass transportation system—this is al- 
ready in the committee bill and already 
in the Interstate Commerce Act—is taken 
over, the worker will be taken care of. 
The railroad workers are taken care of. 
Now we come along to the bus drivers 
and street car operators. 

We worked this out. It was a difficult 
thing to do, I must confess. We found 
that certain of the workers, in the rare 
event a facility would be taken over by a 
public body, would not have the same 
rights that railroad workers now have 
under the Interstate Commerce Act. 
That is what we seek to do. We seek to 
give equity, justice and right to all the 
people who would be involved, who are 
now workers. 

Any attack which is made on that sec- 
tion will have to be an attack leveled at 
the Interstate Commerce Act affecting 
railroad workers, because this is basically 
set on that particular thing, and that 
has been the law for lo, these many years. 

In other words, if we are willing to 
allow this for railroad workers, as we 
have, certainly we ought to allow it for 
others. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make this 
crystal clear. I hear all of these slogans. 
You know, when you have been in poli- 
tics a long time you find out that the 
hardest thing to answer is a slogan. You 
cannot logically argue against a slogan. 

Iam going to state a plain fact. There 
is no featherbedding in this bill. I state 
another plain fact. There is no viola- 
tion of anybody’s right-to-work law in 
any State of the Union in this bill. I 
happen to come from a State that has 
one, and I have taken particular care. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I should like to ask 
the gentleman a question, in view of the 
statement he has just made. 

Suppose that a transit company is hav- 
ing difficulty financially and that part of 
the reason why it is having difficulty is 
the fact that there are featherbedding 
practices. Suppose further that a com- 
pany gets assistance under this act to 
take over that company. 

Is it not true that under this amend- 
ment which the gentleman offers it would 
be impossible, even if the union should 
agree, to eliminate those featherbedding 
practices? 

Mr. RAINS. There are no feather- 
bedding practices in the bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman is not 
answering my question. 

Mr. RAINS. Just a moment. 
going to answer it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Suppose a situation 
exists in which there is a company in 
which there are featherbedding prac- 
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tices. We certainly know this is true in 
some instances. It is the very reason 
why, in some instances, transportation 
companies are having difficulty. 

If that company were taken over by 
another company with assistance under 
this act, would it not be the fact that 
under the amendment those featherbed- 
ding practices could not be eliminated as 
a matter of law? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GRIFFIN) Mr. RAINS was 
given permission to proceed for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes.) 

Mr. RAINS. I do not wish to prolong 
the debate. I will say to the gentleman, 
since he asked me a question I am going 
to answer the question. 

In the first place, I do not admit, and 
the record will not show—as was the 
gentleman’s statement—that there are 
featherbedding practices involved in the 
bill. That is not correct. 

Secondly, I say to the gentleman that 
he is setting up a straw man, and saying 
“If so and so happened.” 

Certainly, if there were featherbedding 
and if they kept him on, but none of that 
is provided in this amendment. Under 
the Manpower Training Act which we 
enacted in this Congress, we provide for 
the retraining of these employees not 
only here but in all other types of things. 
On the railroads he would be taken care 
of under the same situation. There is 
no provision for any type of imaginary 
featherbedding in this amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAINS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Under the interstate 
commerce provisions defining railroads 
at the present where there is a merger 
there is a 4-year limitation to the pro- 
vision that an employee’s situation can- 
not be worsened. Under your amend- 
ment to this bill it provides that as a 
minimum, but the Secretary of Labor 
can provide a longer period of time. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman would not 
expect us to try to change the situation 
which now exists in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, would he? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But the gentleman is 
going further than that, is he not? 

Mr. RAINS. I do not think so. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. He is giving the 
Secretary of Labor the power to make it 
a longer period. 

Mr. RAINS. I disagree, because he 
only has the same authority that he has 
under the Interstate Commerce Act. If 
you are opposed to that, naturally you 
would be in opposition to this. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. RAINS. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I notice that your 
amendment talks in terms of individual 
employees but there is no definition of 
what an employee is under this bill. 
Under the various labor acts, such as the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the Railway Labor 
Act, the definition of an employee is very 
simple. For example, is the vice presi- 
dent of one of these companies an em- 
ployee, or what about the general man- 
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ager or the chairman? Are they em- 
ployees or not? There is no way of tell- 
ing in the bill. If they are employees, 
then their situation cannot be adversely 
affected, and your amendment is saying 
you can draw a distinction between man- 
agement under your amendment. 

Mr. RAINS. I must say to the gen- 
tleman I recognize the fact that he is a 
distinguished labor expert on those mat- 
ters, but if he knows the law—and I 
know he does—the definition of an em- 
ployee has been set so many times not 
only in the Congress but in the courts 
of this country that it is superfluous to 
say who is an employee and who is not. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would remind the 
gentleman that the word “employee” is 
defined in a good many different ways 
under the various acts and it can be very 
important as to what the definition of 
“employee” means here. 

Mr. RAINS. I point out to the gen- 
tleman that in practically every bill on 
which this Congress acts that has to do 
with employment and unemployment the 
basic general definition of “employee” is 
what takes precedence, of course. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. RAINS. Thank you. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe each of the 
Members of the House received from me 
a day or so ago a letter outlining my 
objection to this amendment which I 
thought would be proposed. First of all 
I would like to assure you the amendment 
as proposed is in the exact form of which 
I delivered a copy of what I thought the 
amendment would be. 

I would just like to point out once more 
the problems which exist with regard to 
this amendment that is being proposed at 
this time. It has not, let me say, been 
discussed in the committee. It is not the 
same as the Senate amendment and has 
not been discussed here on the floor ex- 
cept at this point. You now have a 
chance to look at it, and the questions 
which have been asked by my colleague 
from Michigan and the answers given in 
reply show once again the unwisdom of 
taking up a complicated matter of this 
sort for the first time on the floor. 

There are many provisions that I could 
cover as to what the broad scope of this 
amendment is, but first of all let me just 
point out, as it has been pointed out in 
the questioning, that this does freeze— 
it freezes featherbedding situations 
where they presently exist. It also goes 
beyond that and requires a mandatory 
continuation of collective bargaining 
rights, even where public acquisition oc- 
curs. This might do one of two things. 
It would either overrule State and local 
laws with regard, perhaps, to the right to 
strike or to collective bargaining or to no 
collective bargaining in a particular 
State or a particular municipality or else. 
This may well be the case. It was opined 
on the floor of the Senate that this was 
the case. It eliminates any areas which 
have such laws on their books from pos- 
sible participation in this program. As 
has also been mentioned, the addition of 
assurances, guarantees of employment of 
laid off or terminated workers would 
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mean in effect, so far as I can see, a life- 
time job guarantee. 

I would like to call attention of the 
House, also, to another point you will be 
hearing from in future years if this 
amendment is adopted. This would 
overrule in many areas the veterans’ 
preferences which exist. And it would 
be unfair in many instances to employees, 
existing public employees in a transit 
system which went out and acquired a 
private system. It would give these ac- 
quired employees a preferential status 
over the present municipal employees 
when this goes into effect, and believe me, 
I think we are going to hear a great deal 
from the people about it. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to know if I un- 
derstood the gentleman correctly. In 
one of the cities that I represent mu- 
nicipal civil service provisions provide 
for veterans’ preference. Do I under- 
stand that this amendment would cut 
across that veterans’ preferential situa- 
tion? 

Mr. TAFT. The gentleman is entire- 
ly correct. It would establish in effect 
a super class of employees entitled to 
permanent assurance of employment 
superior to the rights of any presently 
existing employees of that system. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Includ- 
ing over and above veterans themselves. 

Mr. TAFT. Over and above veterans 
themselves, yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the gentleman would agree 
with me that if this amendment is ap- 
proved as offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Rarns], an employment 
situation could not be worsened even if 
the union should wish to agree with the 
company that this would be in the best 
interest of both the company and the 
union. 

Mr. TAFT. The gentleman is entire- 
ly correct. As I interpret the language, 
I see no reason why the union could 
agree to any change of the status quo 
at the time of the acquisition under con- 
ditions approved by the Secretary of 
Labor. Those conditions would be crys- 
talized permanently under the law. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask Members who 
have copies of the bill before them to 
turn to page 24 and note carefully what 
the proposed amendment would do. At 
the present time, we have labor laws on 
the statute books which were reported 
by the Committee on Education and La- 
bor. We have the Railway Labor Act, 
which is subject to jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. We have other labor legis- 
lation subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Now, in section 10(c) of this 
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bill, there is proposed still another labor 
law reported by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

I urge each Member to look carefully 
at the language of section 10(c) as it 
would be amended and consider what 
would be the effect of this amendment. 

The language reads as follows: 

It shall be a condition of the granting of 
any assistance under this Act that fair and 
equitable arrangements— 


What does “fair and equitable” mean? 
are made as determined 


And then the gentleman from Ala- 
bama strikes out “the Administrator,” 
meaning the HHFA and makes it read: 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor— 


So that the Secretary of Labor alone 
will determine finally and conclusively 
what are “fair and equitable arrange- 
ments“ 
to protect the interest of employees 


But the word “employees” is not de- 
fined in this bill. 


Such protective arrangements shall include 
without being limited to— 


In other words, the provisions which 
follow indicate only the minimum “pro- 
tective arrangements,” and the Secretary 
of Labor can include anything else. 

In other words, the Secretary of Labor 
will be dictating the very terms of each 
collective bargaining agreement in every 
case where assistance is granted under 
this bill. 

How long would such “protective ar- 
rangements” continue in effect? What 
will be the terms of such “arrange- 
ments“? Will the Secretary require each 
employee to belong to a union? 

Will he require a check-off provision? 
What sort of seniority provision will he 
consider “fair and equitable?” 

Under the language in this bill, the 
Secretary of Labor could apparently 
write anything into a collective bar- 
gaining agreement that he wants as a 
condition precedent to the granting of 
aid under this act. 

The members of the committee will 
note one of the provisions which is man- 
datory is provision No. 3 which appears 
on page 25: 

The protection of individual employees 
against a worsening of their positions with 
respect to their employment. 


Certainly, in this industry we all know 
that there are some featherbedding 
practices; and in some instances, the 
featherbedding practices are contribut- 
ing to the financial difficulties of com- 
panies in this industry. If assistance is 
granted under this bill, all employees of 
the company are frozen into the jobs 
which they are then performing or, at 
least, they cannot be adversely affected 
in any way. 

Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the Members again, to the fact that 
featherbedding practices would be con- 
tinued by law under this amendment 
even though the union might agree to 
changes that would reduce or eliminate 
such practices. All of us know that, in 
many situations, there are responsible 
union leaders who, from time to time, 
have agreed to changes in collective bar- 
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gaining agreements—changes which in 
some case may adversely affect the 
membership temporarily. In my own 
State, in one of the cities I represent, I 
recall that a union representing the em- 
ployees of a sizable company agreed to 
a 5-cent-an-hour reduction in wage 
rates. This may seem unusual, but in 
this particular situation the union 
members and their leaders were satis- 
fied and convinced that this action 
would be in their best interest over the 
long run. 

Under this bill, no employee can be ad- 
versely affected in any way as a matter 
of law—even though the union might 
wish to agree. Featherbedding practices 
would have to continue under the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama for at least 4 years, because the 
amendment incorporates by reference, 
section 5(2)(f) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and makes it applicable. 
However, notice that the provisions of 
section 5(2)(f) are a minimum. The 
“arrangements” required by the Secre- 
tary of Labor could require that feather- 
bedding practices be continued for 6 
years or 8 years, or longer, presumably. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a high regard 
and great respect for the present Secre- 
tary of Labor. However, it should be 
noted that the Secretary of Labor, by the 
very nature of his office, is not exactly 
an impartial member of the Cabinet. 
He is more or less expected to be a cham- 
pion for, and an advocate representing, 
a particular segment of our society. Who 
will look out after the public interest 
when the Secretary of Labor imposes 
what he considers to be “fair and equi- 
table arrangements”? 

Notice that the Rains amendment 
would eliminate the role of the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator in 
determining what arrangements are “fair 
and equitable.” Why? 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the members of 
the committee to vote down the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Rarns]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
indeed strange to note that those who 
are shouting loudest to protect private 
enterprise and to protect labor are un- 
alterably opposed to this bill. No mat- 
ter what we do to improve the bill or to 
improve any amendment to it, they will 
still oppose this bill. 

No one supporting this bill or this 
amendment resorts to or agrees with the 
strained interpretations heard here to- 
day in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

I trust that no one, after enactment 
of this bill, will consider any of the re- 
marks made against this amendment as 
part of the legislative history to be re- 
lied upon in interpreting or enforcing 
the same. 

The amendment means what it says. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rarns] has properly explained and in- 
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terpreted it. Neither this amendment 
nor the bill will do any of the dire things 
contended for by the gentlemen oppos- 
ing it. It neither continues nor imposes 
featherbedding nor does it affect veter- 
ans’ rights. It does not modify, cancel 
or extend any labor contracts. It writes 
no new ones. 

I urge adoption of the Rains amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder about those 
who express concern over the plight of 
employees in the transit industry and 
yet announce their opposition to the 
amendment and to H.R. 3881. 

Do they realize that the average num- 
ber of employees in the transit industry 
progressively declined from 242,000 in 
1945, to 198,000 in 1955, and to only 156,- 
000 in 1960—a loss of 35 percent in the 
single decade 1950-60? 

I am reminded of the concern which 
the walrus and the carpenter continued 
to express for the oysters until there 
were no oysters left. 

While comparable figures for employ- 
ment in railroad commuter services are 
unavailable, overall railroad employ- 
ment during the period has declined at 
an almost identical rate, with a loss of 
36 percent. In no small measure, this 
loss of thousands of jobs is attributable 
to the abandonment and curtailment 
of suburban rail commuter services. 
Viewed in this context, it is clear that 
the assistance which the bill would pro- 
vide will help to save the jobs of many 
workers now engaged in marginal mass 
transit operations. Equally important 
is the long-range impact of the bill in 
generating new jobs through the ex- 
tension of existing systems and the crea- 
tion of new systems, 

How does the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama express true con- 
cern for and give real protection to 
transit employees? 

First the amendments already adopted 
do so by preserving so far as humanly 
possible the free enterprise system in 
mass transportation. This preserves the 
status quo in collective bargaining ar- 
rangements. 

But even this was not considered ade- 
quate protection for mass transit em- 
Ployees, whether they are employed by 
free enterprise or by a publicly owned 
transit system, because the second 
amendment provides that no financial 
assistance shall be granted until fair 
and equitable arrangements are made 
as determined by the Secretary of La- 
bor to protect the existing employees 
from a worsening of their job positions 
or benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendments are 
good for transit employees and the pas- 
sage of the bill will be good for transit 
employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 
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The question was taken and the Chair- 
man announced that the “ayes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PATMAN 
and Mr. Tart. 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 136, 
noes 115. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TAFT 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarr: On page 
25, before the period in line 24, insert the 
following: ; but, notwithstanding any other 
provision of this subsection, such arrange- 
ments may be made only to the extent not 
inconsistent with State and local law”. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
visions of section 10(c) as they have now 
been amended and adopted into the bill 
include provisions which relate to collec- 
tive bargaining agreements and the right 
to collective bargaining, and various 
other factors, unknown, actually, because 
the words I would call particularly to 
your attention are those in subparagraph 
(c), the words “or otherwise”, as to the 
preservation of rights, have been added, 
and no one knows what the rights might 
be that would be covered by this “or 
otherwise”. 

In this connection the point that 
should be understood now is that either 
one of two things is true. It is either 
true that in many instances the existence 
of State or local laws is going to prevent 
certain transit companies, public or pri- 
vate, from being able to receive assist- 
ance under this bill, or else, on the other 
hand, the local or State laws involved 
which might otherwise block the pro- 
gram and are inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of section 10(c) are to be over- 
ruled, preempted, if you like, by the Fed- 
eral law which has been passed. 

For that reason, I have offered this 
amendment as an attempt to make it 
clear at the end of this section that the 
very least thing we can do is to make it 
clear that the present provisions of State 
and local laws to the extent that they 
may be inconsistent with the provisions 
of this section will not be overruled. 

I think the principle involved is a very 
simple one, which I am sure the Mem- 
bers of the House will understand. I 
would ask your support for this amend- 
ment because I think it will clarify it, 
and avoid the necessity, perhaps, of many 
lawsuits occurring in the future as to 
whether local and State laws in conflict 
with the Federal law prevail. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I tried to follow the 
gentleman as closely as I could but I am 
sure nobody knows what kind of arrange- 
ments he is talking about. 

This is an amendment, to use a good 
Alabama expression, that is just aiming 
at clobbering what we have just done. 
Therefore, as I say, I do not know what 
arrangements he is talking about. We 
make it clear that with respect to certain 
arrangements, that I assume he is talk- 
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ing about, State and local laws would 
prevail. That has been written into the 
law. 
Listen to this language: 
Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this subsection, such arrangements * * *. 


If we are going to start legislating on 
just imaginary arrangements, what kind 
of legal definition can you make or give 
of just “arrangements”? I had some 
inquiry about what an employee was 
just a little while ago. 

I really think the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is out of order because what he 
seeks to do is to continue to do just 
what he lost a moment ago. I do not be- 
lieve the amendment is in order although 
I make no point of order against the 
amendment, but simply say that this 
House—and I know there are some good 
lawyers in this House of Representatives 
and some others who are smarter than 
lawyers—does not want to start tying 
the hands of an administrator when it 
comes to arrangements. I am willing to 
let it stand on that. The gentleman 
can talk about arrangements all he wants 
to. But I know that that does not belong 
in a legislative bill of any type, if we are 
going to do a workmanlike job. We 
would not do that in the Ohio or Ala- 
bama State Legislature much less here 
in the Congress of the United States 
because the word “arrangements” means 
nothing. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TAFT. The word “arrangements” 
I would inform the gentleman for his 
information is contained and stated in 
the second line of section 10(c) of the 
bill. 

Mr. RAINS. I agree with that. 

Mr. TAFT. It was put in the bill, 
I believe, with the consent and support 
of the gentleman originally and it is still 
in the committee substitute amendment 
that is now being considered. 

Mr. RAINS. But if the gentleman will 
read, he will see that the bill states what 
those arrangements are in the language 
that follows on page 25. Here the gen- 
tleman just takes a word out of the clear 
blue yonder and says “arrangements.” 
I assume it has to do with arrangements, 
but could the gentleman tell us what 
it would have to do with? 

Mr. TAFT. I would call to the gen- 
tleman’s attention that the adjectives 
set out in this amendment being ap- 
pended to the section here clearly refers 
to the arrangements stated earlier in the 
law. 

Mr. RAINS. The reason the gentle- 
man has done this is that we have just 
voted down his amendment and what 
you are attempting to do now is to 
amend an amendment which you just 
lost by putting it in in a broad and 
wholesale way that would have no defini- 
tion to it whatever. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the gentleman from Alabama, and I see 
the gentleman is busy, but I would point 
out to the Committee that on the bottom 
of page 24, the phrase is now in the bill 
“fair and equitable arrangements”. The 
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word “arrangements” appears through- 
out this section. I would furthermore 
like to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
and if he is not there, a Member on the 
majority side, Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
you can answer this question: Whether 
because of the resistance to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, I can 
take from that position that the amend- 
ment which was just adopted would in- 
fringe upon the laws of the various 
States? 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. There is no attempt in 
this bill or in any amendment that has 
thus far been adopted to infringe upon 
the laws of any State or locality. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
amendment now pending is completely 
unworkable because in most metropoli- 
tan communities mass transit is an in- 
terstate thing. 

In New York City the mass traffic goes 
into New Jersey and into Connecticut. 

In Camden it goes into New Jersey and 
into Pennsylvania. 

In Chicago it goes from Illinois into 
Indiana. 

And so on all across the country. 

Right here in the District of Columbia, 
cars go into Maryland and Virginia. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man would now say that you have to 
take local law and make it apply to this 
mass transit problem. It is utterly and 
completely unworkable. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. If the gen- 
tleman will excuse me, I did not yield to 
him for a speech. I asked the gentle- 
man a specific question which he did not 
answer. 

Mr. MULTER. Oh, yes, I did and I 
will repeat it for you. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. May I give 
you my interpretation of your answer? 
And that is that under the amendment 
which the House just adopted, these ar- 
rangements can be in controversy to the 
State law in which mass transit exists. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I will yield 
for a “yes” or a “no” answer. 

Mr. MULTER. I repeat what I said 
before. Nothing in this bill and noth- 
ing in any amendment thus far adopted 
will infringe upon local law, whether it 
be of a State or municipality. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Is that not 
exactly what the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio tries to spell out— 
merely to provide that it will not in- 
fringe? 

Mr. MULTER. It would go further. 
It would try to affect interstate com- 
merce and would try to make invalid the 
laws which now apply to mass transpor- 
tation problems. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I cannot refrain from 
making an observation. It seems pass- 
ing strange to me that the gentleman 
from Alabama would be resisting an 
amendment which undertakes, as I un- 
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derstand it, to preserve State and local 
rights. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not have the 
floor. I am merely saying that it seems 
strange to me that the gentleman from 
Alabama would on this occasion get him- 
self in that position. 

I happen to be one of those who be- 
lieve in State and local rights, and I 
have fought for that in all my time here. 
I must say that I cannot quite follow 
some of the operations in respect to 
is going on in connection with this 

ill. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. I appreciate the chas- 
tisement of the distinguished States 
rights gentleman from Indiana, given to 
the gentleman from Alabama. I would 
have the gentleman understand, plainly 
and simply, I have spent many a day 
and week working on the bill. I assume 
the gentleman has read the bill. I tell 
him that there is not one line in this 
bill that would vitiate in any way any 
State or local law in Alabama or Indi- 
ana. I want the record to be clear. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I have any time remaining I 
should like to ask the same question 
which I directed to the gentleman in his 
absence, which was answered by the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

From refusal to accept this amend- 
ment, can it be logically concluded that 
the amendment which we did just accept 
warrants the breaking of State law in the 
“arrangements”? 

Mr. RAINS. If I understand the gen- 
tleman’s question, he is asking whether 
the amendment we just adopted would 
provide for violating any State law. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. That is 
correct. 

Mr. RAINS. The answer to that is 
definitely no. It would not violate it. 
There should be no inference, from an 
amendment as indefinite and as confused 
as the present amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. TAFT]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the “noes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Tarr and 
Mr. PATMAN. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 123, noes 
134. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the word Aaministrator“ as it appears 
on line 1, page 25, will be corrected in 
its spelling. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 26, line 1: 

“AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 

“Sec. 11. In providing financial assistance 
to any project under section 3, the Adminis- 
trator shall take into consideration whether 
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the facilities and equipment to be acquired, 
constructed, reconstructed, or improved will 
be designed and equipped to prevent and 
control air pollution in accordance with any 
criteria established for this purpose by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
“STATE LIMITATION 

“Sec. 12. Grants made under section 3 
(other than grants for relocation payments 
in accordance with section 7(b)) for projects 
in any one State shall not exceed in the ag- 
gregate 12½ per centum of the aggregate 
amount of grant funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 4(b).” 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this bill and in opposition to the pro- 
posed motion to recommit. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my 
full and unqualified support for this bill. 
Both Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
have declared mass transit to be must 
legislation. It seems to me with good 
reason. 

The Nation’s metropolitan regions ab- 
solutely must have help in building more 
efficient means of moving people and 
goods in and out of their central business 
districts. A modern city cannot survive 
without a well-developed system for 
moving people from where they live to 
where they work. 

And I am not referring solely to the 
older big cities along our coast lines. 
Nor am I talking only about the much 
publicized difficulties of the rail commut- 
ers in the Northeast. As the Represent- 
ative of the city of Minneapolis, which 
is part of the Twin Cities metropolitan 
area, I can testify that the need extends 
to hundreds of medium-sized communi- 
ties. Although these cities face different 
circumstances and have different trans- 
portation systems, they are encounter- 
ing many of the same problems. 

Let us look at a few facts. Since the 
end of the war, the mushroom growth of 
suburbia has created a national trans- 
portation crisis. As people have moved 
out of the cities into the suburbs, the 
population requiring daily transporta- 
tion has far outpaced the facilities avail- 
able to accomplish it. 

As more and more people have come to 
depend on their automobiles for trans- 
portation, transit company revenues 
have declined, necessitating fare raises 
and service cuts. This in turn has 
drawn still more cars on to the road. 

We are all familiar with the enormous 
traffic problems that have resulted. In 
almost every city across the Nation thou- 
sands of cars converge daily on the cen- 
tral business district causing monumen- 
tal traffic jams and parking problems. 

Many of us, however, do not seem to 
realize how much money it costs the com- 
munity, the businessman, and the com- 
muter to cope with the situation. 

In addition to the direct cost of high- 
way upkeep and traffic control—which 
in most communities represents a major 
share of the local budget—there are all 
the indirect costs of congested traffic. 

It has been estimated that the Nation 
loses about $5 billion a year in time and 
wages lost, higher freight rates, extra 
fuel consumption, and faster vehicle 
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depreciation that result from cars, trucks, 
and people being trapped in clogged 
traffic. 

In addition, congested streets mean 
depreciating property values, reduced in- 
vestment in intown businesses and a 
long-term slump in sales, production and 
employment in downtown areas—in a 
word, the slow decay of the central city. 

All of this, of course, points up the 
rather basic fact that the growth and 
vitality of an industrial economy is de- 
pendent upon an adequate transportation 
system—which we do not presently have. 

The question before us boils down to 
whether Congress is going to allow this 
vital component of our civilization to 
deteriorate further. 

I cannot believe that we shall so decide. 
There are those, however, who recognize 
the existence of a problem but who still 
maintain that it is primarily a local con- 
cern with which the Federal Government 
should not become involved. 

This is not an objection which we can 
treat lightly. The freedom of the local 
community to work out its own solutions 
to its own problems is one all Americans 
cherish. 

There comes a point, however, when 
the dimensions of a problem reach such 
proportions and when the welfare of such 
a large segment of our population is at 
stake that only a national concern and 
a national effort will suffice. We long 
ago reached that point with mass transit. 

Seventy percent of our Nation’s people 
reside in metropolitan areas. Ninety 
percent of all future growth will occur 
in these areas. 

Our metropolitan complexes account 
for more than three-quarters of all man- 
ufacturing, wholesale and retail sales in 
the country. And they generate about 
the same proportion of our national in- 
come. 

Truly their future cannot be separated 
from the Nation’s future. They must be 
vital and growing if the Nation is to meet 
its commitments against poverty and for 
freedom at home and abroad. 

And it is clear that the magnitude of 
the urban transportation problem is such 
that it has far outstripped the capacity 
of local jurisdictions to deal with it. 

The bill now before us has been de- 
signed to stimulate the greatest possible 
local effort and contribution. It requires 
any federally aided project to be part of 
a broader master plan for the solution of 
the area’s long-term transportation 
needs, and it assures that Federal money 
will be spent only where the local com- 
munity is willing to devote its own fi- 
nancial resources to the effort. 

On the other hand, the bill recognizes 
that public mass transit is a community 
service and that its importance trans- 
cends narrow economic considerations. 
We would never permit any American 
city to go without water, electricity, or 
police protection. In the modern world, 
transportation is no less essential. 

Many cities, however, need public 
transportation on a scale and in areas 
that necessarily involve capital expendi- 
tures far beyond anything the fare box 
alone can support. 

To expand bus service, for example, 
to a new subdivision of 200 families 
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might very well require much greater 
outlay than a private transit company 
could afford. 

But, if such service could succeed in 
permanently removing 200 cars from 
the highways leading downtown every 
day, it would be both economically feas- 
ible and socially urgent from the point 
of view of the community. Even though 
fare box receipts might never fully re- 
turn the capital invested, the longrun 
savings to the community in terms of 
reduced costs for other items would more 
than justify the expenditure. 

With the transit operators already 
caught in the classic squeeze between 
rising costs and declining revenues, how- 
ever, they simply cannot afford by them- 
selves to undertake this kind of improve- 
ment and extension of service, which 
alone might induce automobile com- 
muters to use public mass transit. 

Consequently, without this bill the Na- 
tion's cities will have no other alterna- 
tive but to continue or even to step up 
the present frenzied pace of highway 
building. And our experience with free- 
ways has shown pretty conclusively that 
unless they are part of a balanced trans- 
portation network, including rapid 
transit, they are self-defeating. 

In addition to replacing huge chunks 
of tax ratable land with arid strips of 
asphalt and cement, they are enormously 
expensive in themselves. Construction 
costs in urbanized areas are reaching 
astronomical levels—$10 to $20 million a 
mile not being uncommon. When they 
are completed, all too often the result is 
simply rush-hour jams on the highway, 
increased intown congestion and impos- 
sible parking problems—all problems re- 
quiring an outlay of still greater re- 
sources—men, money, and land—to 
settle. 

As long as the Federal Government is 
picking up 90 percent of the tab, how- 
ever, bigger and better highways pro- 
vide hard-pressed local authorities with 
the easiest way out. How much more 
efficient to meet the greater part of our 
rush hour needs with public mass trans- 
it? It is cheaper to build and maintain, 
it occupies less space, it is easier to ex- 
pand, and it relieves a host of pressures 
on the commercial arteries. 

In a word, mass transit provides an 
element of balance to our urban trans- 
portation picture. 

And, while I am discussing balance in 
economic terms, I would also like to 
urge a little more balanced consideration 
of some of the human elements involved 
in this problem. 

There are millions of Americans, per- 
haps as much as half of our population, 
who do not drive automobiles because 
they are too young or too old, too poor 
or too infirm. In my own hometown of 
Minneapolis, there are 65,000 citizens 
over the age of 65 who depend primarily 
on the buses for transportation. 

It seems to me that in this day and 
age we have an obligation to make cer- 
tain that these people have an efficient, 
comfortable, and moderately priced 
means for getting where they want to 
go, when they want to go there. 

In view of all these considerations, I 
do not see how we can fail to enact this 
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most vital piece of legislation. I only 
hope that enough of my Republican col- 
leagues—particularly those from metro- 
politan areas which so desperately need 
this bill—will see their way clear to pro- 
viding us that extra measure of support 
we need for passage and to defeat the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr, Chairman, I shall 
vote against H.R. 3881—the urban mass 
transportation bill—because it actually 
represents the start of a new $10 to $15 
billion program. Particularly in light 
of the recent tax cut we should be hold- 
ing down spending. 

This legislation represents the intru- 
sion of the Federal Government in an- 
other local field and would tend to de- 
stroy initiative of local transit systems 
and municipalities. I oppose it for that 
reason, too. Especially I oppose the $10 
million backdoor Treasury borrowing au- 
thority under section 3(b) of this bill. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
point out the inadequacies and shocking 
arbitrary authority of section 6 of this 
bill providing for research, development 
and demonstration projects. Demon- 
stration projects under the Housing Act 
have been highly successful and as the 
representative of a district which has 
benefited from this program, I am par- 
ticularly interested that these projects 
be continued. 

However, under the present bill which 
we are considering today, section 6 un- 
dermines the value of research projects 
to the community, in which they are 
undertaken, and to the Nation. Section 
6(a) provides authority to the Adminis- 
trator to “undertake such projects in- 
dependently, or by contract—including 
working agreements with other Federal 
departments and agencies.” Therefore, 
the Administrator can contract with any 
private body or local public authority. 
He can contract with any agency of the 
Government to undertake such projects. 
He has complete authority despite the 
wishes, interests, or previous planning 
of the local or State government. There 
is no restriction that he must consult 
with elected public officials. Any demon- 
stration project is strictly at his will and 
dependent upon his judgment. Now, I 
have great respect for Mr. Weaver, and 
this is by no means a personal objection, 
for I am sure that he has no wish to act 
as a dictator. However, my point is that 
this section defies any legal scrutiniza- 
tion. It gives complete discretionary 
authority to one man, with no veto power 
over his single opinion and judgment. 
Our Government was never founded on 
such a concept and the damage that such 
an authority can do to the State-Federal 
relationship or the community-State re- 
lationship is irreparable—as well as the 
precedent such authority would set for 
laws of the future. 

This section is not designed to meet the 
needs of the particular community in 
which it is undertaken. This is written 
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explicitly in the transposed sentence of 
the committee report: 

Since communities are reluctant to share 
the cost of a project which is not tailored 
to their needs the committee believes that 
the authority for grants up to 100 percent is 
needed. 


Demonstration projects should neces- 
sarily benefit the locality, as well as serve 
as research models for urban transit sys- 
tems of the future throughout the Na- 
tion. I do not see where a full Federal 
grant would be necessary if the com- 
munity were to benefit from the pro- 
gram—nor do I see where Federal money 
should undertake a project which is not 
approved by the community and which is 
forced upon it arbitrarily. 

This section of the bill should be modi- 
fied by supplemental legislation after fur- 
ther study in order that it conform to the 
demonstration project section of the 
Housing Act. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, if anyone has traveled to or through 
some of our metropolitan areas, or even 
driven to work in Washington, D.C., they 
have seen the obvious need for some sort 
of mass transit system. However, as 
great as the need may be, there is a great- 
er need for the United States in 1964. 
That need is a cut in Government spend- 
ing, especially in the face of the largest 
tax reduction in our Nation’s history. 
This is no time to start a new program 
such as this. The half billion dollars for 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act is 
too big for our pocketbook in 1964. 

In May, I circularized organizations 
and agencies of local government in the 
district I represent asking their opinion 
of H.R. 3881. I did not state my own 
opinion of it as I sincerely sought their 
advice as a basis for aiding my own re- 
search and judgment. The only organi- 
zation which expressed an opinion one 
way or the other was the Jacksonville 
Area Chamber of Commerce and their 
letter to me urged me to vote against the 
bill with the observation that “the way 
to reduce spending is to resist new pro- 
grams.” 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, we 
want to remember here, that under the 
provisions of H.R. 3881, Federal funds 
will not move in gratuitously and willy- 
nilly, and do the whole mass transit job. 

On application of the affected city, 
along with carefully drawn plans inte- 
grating the transit system into the plan- 
ning and development program of the 
community as a whole—then, Federal 
funds can come in to cover two-thirds 
of the cost of the project beyond the 
transit system’s calculated ability to fi- 
nance the project from the fare box. 
One-third of that remainder, beyond the 
normal financing ability of the transit 
system, would still have to be dug up 
from local sources. 

So, say a city transit system needs a 
million dollar terminal. But it is able 
to raise and finance, from transit rev- 
enues, only $700,000. Then Federal 
funds could provide another $200,000 to- 
ward the project, if the community can 
provide, from other sources, $100,000 to 
match the Federal grant. But that last 
$100,000, may be easier to find than the 
first $700,000 because with the new ter- 
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minal, the company will be a going busi- 
ness 

This is the way $500 million over 3 
years, in careful amounts and in careful 
places, can do a very big job across our 
country. 

It is not a continuing subsidy program, 
like tax concessions, guaranteed tax free 
bonds and the like, no Federal under- 
writing of continuing losses over the 
years—but a one-shot program to help 
our struggling city transit systems get 
rolling again and serve their communi- 
ties on their own. 

I urge that we carefully consider this 
legislation and all its merits and that we 
pass it speedily so we can get after the 
job. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 3881, the 
urban mass transportation aid bill, which 
is now before us. This bill is designed to 
assist mass transit in all urban areas of 
all sizes. Many of the smaller urban 
areas in our country, as well as large 
metropolitan centers, have unmet needs 
for improved passenger transportation 
service. The approval of this legislation 
would foster the development of com- 
prehensively planned mass transporta- 
tion systems serving natural commuting 
areas which often include unincorpo- 
rated, built-up places. 

The population in urban and suburban 
areas is growing at a rapid rate. Be- 
tween 1910 and 1960 there has been a 24 
percent increase in the population trend 
toward urban areas. The 1960 census 
disclosed that 70 percent of the popula- 
tion was classified as urban, and in 4 
or 5 years it is expected that 80 percent 
of all the people will live in these areas. 
These urban areas are expanding into 
great complexes which will feed into a 
central industrial and business area 
handling the needs of those surrounding 
the area. There will be a need to provide 
a proper and swift transportation sys- 
tem to enable the populace to have 
access to all points of the complex. The 
need is evident now but will be more im- 
portant in the years to come. We are 
providing expressways for swift auto- 
mobile travel but they are not the answer 
to convenient travel for they are becom- 
ing congested with increased auto pro- 
duction. By establishing modern, con- 
venient public transportation systems we 
can balance the effectiveness of the ex- 
pressway systems by relieving the con- 
gestion, and yet take care of the public’s 
general needs. Expeditious transporta- 
tion of masses of people is a “key factor” 
in the efficient organization of urban 
areas. Unless we can rejuvenate mass 
transportation service to balance trans- 
portation systems, utilizing both high- 
ways and transit, we will not meet the 
needs of the growing urban areas and it 
may prove more costly at a later date to 
correct the problem that will exist. I 
think it is a wise move that we act on this 
legislation today for it is a prudent move 
for future realizations of urban area ex- 
pansion. I hope that the bill will be 
favorably accepted in this House. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
my intention to repeat the many argu- 
ments presented in favor of H.R. 3881. 
William White, chairman of the Erie 
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Lackawanna Railroad Co. has sent a 
letter to the mayors of towns in New 
Jersey which are served by that railroad. 
His clear analysis of the problems facing 
metropolitan areas is well worth reading. 
This important legislation, while not by 
any means a final solution, should be 
enacted without further delay. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
aforementioned letter in the RECORD at 
this point. 


ERIE LACKAWANNA RAILROAD Co., 
New York, N.Y., June 19, 1964. 

Dear Mr. Mayor: Erie Lackawanna and its 
predecessors have provided commuter sery- 
ice for a great many years and for many 
years at a loss. 

Some months ago we engaged the serv- 
ices of an outside firm Wyer, Dick & Co.— 
with vast experience in railroad cost anal- 
ysis, to determine the loss sustained by Erie 
Lackawanna in providing suburban service 
as it is now conducted. Their report shows 
that the deficit being incurred is $7.2 mil- 
lion per year toward which the State of New 
Jersey contributes $2.2 million, leaving a 
net deficit of $5 million. This represents 
a subsidy to our commuters, the burden of 
which falls on our bondholders and share- 
owners and which they can no longer bear. 

Providing suburban passenger service at 
a loss is not a situation peculiar to Erie 
Lackawanna. All railroads that provide 
commuter service in the metropolitan areas 
of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia do 
so at a loss. It is becoming increasingly 
recognized that railroads must have relief 
from these losses if the service is to be per- 
petuated; in fact, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road is presently seeking to abandon its 
entire commuter service. A certain amount 
of relief is being afforded to railroads in 
the Philadelphia area, by New York and 
Connecticut in the New York City area, 
and by the State of New Jersey which, as a 
stopgap measure, has made a contribution 
in recent years which to some extent al- 
leviates the loss. 

Some people may wonder why losses in- 
curred in operating commuter services have 
become a more acute problem in recent years 
than formerly. In capsule form, the reason 
is that costs have risen more than revenues; 
and, in addition, earnings from freight 
service are no longer sufficient to absorb the 
losses sustained in operating commuter 
service. 

There was a time when people in com- 
munities in suburban territory received and 
shipped freight via the railroads and a good 
many people used trains during offpeak 
hours. That is all changed. Years ago an- 
thracite coal was used almost exclusively 
for space heating in northern New Jersey 
and New York City and it all moved via rail, 
but the use of oil and gas and movement of 
the remainder by truck has resulted in vir- 
tually none moving via rail. Also with the 
advent of more highways and more trucks, 
builders’ supplies, feed, grain, groceries, and 
other supplies are received by truck. Today 
there is very little freight revenue being gen- 
erated at many stations in suburban terri- 
tory. 

The river crossings built by the Port of 
New York Authority and the massive high- 
way system built with Federal and State 
funds not only caused freight business to 
dwindle but also caused people to use buses 
or automobiles and severely reduced travel 
on trains operated during offpeak hours and 
on weekends. Supermarkets and the oper- 
ing by department stores of branches in the 
suburban areas have lessened the need of 
people in New Jersey to travel to do their 
shopping. Furthermore, people who used 
trains during offpeak hours paid fares at 
regular rates instead of the lower rates paid 
by commuters, and the number of commuters 
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has decreased despite a large increase in pop- 
ulation because so many use their automo- 
biles or travel by bus. 

Despite the loss of offpeak passenger travel 
and freight business, the same extensive fa- 
cilities are required to handle commuters in 
the peak hours—2 hours in the morning and 
2 hours in the evening—5 days a week. 
Nevertheless, the peakload requires the same 
extensive investment in facilities and equip- 
ment but they are required only 20 hours 
out of a week of 168 hours and the equipment 
is idle much of the time. 

Cars and ferryboats used in our commuter 
service are overage and the electrification 
system on the former Lackawanna side will 
soon require extensive rehabilitation. This 
company does not have funds with which to 
replace equipment and facilities; and, even 
if funds were available, we would not be 
justified in investing money for these pur- 
poses with no prospect of earning a return 
on the investment nor even the prospect of 
providing the service at a break-even point. 
Sound business judgment would preclude any 
businessman from doing so. It is estimated 
that it would cost nearly $80 million to 
modernize and rehabilitate the present oper- 
ation. 

Rail commuter service is undoubtedly es- 
sential and not only commuters have an in- 
terest in its perpetuation because, without it, 
property values in the area would un- 
doubtedly decrease substantially. Building 
more highways at taxpayers’ expense and 
increasing fares sufficiently to wipe out the 
loss would not seem to be the answer. 

The fact that Erie Lackawanna’s equip- 
ment and other facilities are overage and in 
a few years will have to be retired from sery- 
ice, and certain facilities rehabilitated, 
makes the problem acute. 

In a recent statement to the New Jersey 
Legislature the railroad division of the 
State highway department said, “The pub- 
lic interest now requires that additional 
steps be taken to assure the continuation 
and improvement of essential rail passenger 
service.” With that statement, we agree; 
the problem is to find the means by which 
this can be accomplished. As the Erie Lacka- 
wanna is not in a position to fulfill this 
objective, it is apparent that the State or 
some public body must assume the burden of 
underwriting the cost of operating the serv- 
ice and providing the funds for moderniza- 
tion and improvement that will be necessary 
in the relatively near future. 

We are presenting to you a realistic ap- 
praisal of a serious situation that must be 
faced by ourselves, the people and their rep- 
resentatives. It would be a dereliction of 
duty on our part not to acquaint everyone 
with the facts of this situation. We are 
bringing it to public notice now so that some 
plan of action may be devised promptly to 
protect the interests of the State, the munic- 
ipalities served by Erie Lackawanna, and the 
public and to remove the burden of loss from 
the owners of our securities. Without some 
definite program for preserving the service, 
there will be inevitable deterioration and no 
recourse available to us other than to move 
toward abandonment of the service. 

We are addressing this letter to mayors of 
Erie Lackawanna communities and to mem- 
bers of the legislature in northern New Jer- 
sey, with copies to the press, so that all those 
interested may be fully acquainted with the 
situation, and we trust it will have the earn- 
est consideration which it deserves. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM WHITE. 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the worst bill to come out of our com- 
mittee this session—and we have reported 
out some bad bills. This bill is probably 
more inimical to private industry, local 
government, and private initiative than 
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any bill reported out of any committee 
this session. a 

This is the keystone of the arch sup- 
porting a new Department of Urban Af- 
fairs—a department which will usurp 
the prerogatives of local municipal gov- 
ernments. With the passage of this bill 
there is little more needed to place all 
cities and local governmental districts 
under the regulation, control, and direc- 
tion of the Federal Government from 
Washington, D.C. 

This bill is a classic example of the 
camel getting his nose under the tent. 
Proponents first sought the tidy sum 
of $500 million; now they would be will- 
ing to accept almost any sum simply to 
get the program underway. Next year, 
and all the years thereafter, millions and 
billions of dollars can be added to be 
poured down rapid transit tunnels or 
strung along elevated monorails. 

As bad as ARA turned out to be, this 
massive mass transit plan will be worse. 
ARA was designed to assist a few poor 
areas which could not help themselves. 
This massive transit program is designed 
to help the rich—rich in assessed valua- 
tion and rich in votes. 

The big cities have the funds, the 
talent, the organization, the assessed 
valuation, the people, the taxpayers, the 
beneficiaries, the commuters. The big 
cities can solve their problem. The big 
cities should solve the problem. Some 
cities now have feasible plans to provide 
adequate mass transportation facilities 
without Federal aid, guidance, or con- 
trol. All cities would solve their prob- 
lems more economically, more efficiently 
and more responsively to their needs if 
the Federal Government would find some 
other place to spend its extra moneys. 

Most cities need to improve their mass 
transportation facilities. There is no 
city which has proved to me that it can- 
not afford adequate facilities; none that 
does not have the talent to handle their 
own affairs and to provide the needed 
transportation facilities. 

When we approve this bill we should 
look ahead a few years and a few decades. 
We should add up the true costs, the 
whole cost. Cities will be divested of 
their rights and responsibilities to pro- 
vide strictly local services for local com- 
muters. The Federal transportation 
ezar on the Secretary of Urban Affairs 
will soon have complete control over 
local transportation—and allied services 
and facilities. Private industry will be 
completely excluded from the mass 
transit business at first and later from 
allied transportation facilities. 

Labor and management, both, will lose 
their rights and prerogatives to the cen- 
tral control of the Federal bureaucrats. 

The great loses of fundamental rights, 
and the unbelievably high costs of this 
program seem too great a price to pay 
for the big city vote. 

We should defeat this bill for the 
benefit of the taxpayer and the tax user 
and in the best long-term interests of 
local government and private industry. 

If we pass this bill today, we can 
anticipate almost any encreachment 
upon the local governments by the cen- 
tralists and power seekers of the Federal 
bureaucracy. 
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Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
3881, which is the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act, long has been dormant since 
it was reported by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee in April 1963. 

We are being asked to establish a new 
Federal subsidy program which will 
benefit only a few metropolitan centers, 
but will be paid for by all American tax- 
payers. While the cost for the first 3 
years of this program is estimated at 
$500 million, the total eventual cost 
could amount to $10 to $15 billion. 

How do we pay for this program? We 
already anticipate deficit financing in 
the 1965 budget. Last week this House, 
over the opposition of many Members 
on this side of the aisle, approved hiking 
the so-called temporary debt ceiling from 
$315 to $324 billion for the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, every city strives to 
provide its residents with an efficient 
transportation system. But not every 
city will benefit from this Federal pro- 
gram. This program can do nothing 
except hasten the day when transit op- 
erations will be completely owned and 
operated by governmental agencies and 
private operations will cease to exist. 

Mr. Bernard Calkins, who is president 
of the rapid transit lines in Houston, 
Tex., and rapid transit lines in Wichita, 
Kans., testified before the Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce in regard to 
this legislation. Mr. Calkins has been 
in the transit transportation business for 
more than 33 years. 

Mr. Calkins offered the subcommittee 
his ideas regarding an approach which 
could be helpful in alleviating mass 
transportation problems of metropolitan 
areas and, at the same time, preserve 
our private enterprise system. He said: 

I firmly believe that the transit business 
can be solved by private enterprise, but I 
believe that assistance should be given 
through possibly guaranteed loans which 
would enable a private operator to finance 
his equipment and facilities over longer 
periods of time at lower interest rates. 
There is precedent for this thinking. You 
have the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Veterans’ Administration, which guaran- 
tee home loans and have done a good job in 
providing housing for the general public 
at lower interest rates and for longer periods 
of time; there was the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation which served a similar 
purpose for business; you have a program 
whereby such guaranteed financing is avail- 
able to electric cooperatives; and I under- 
stand that similar guaranteed loans are avail- 
able to certain feeder airlines. There may 
be others. 

I have noted that some of the legislation 
proposed involves a Federal grant program 
for such facilities, but only where used 
through local governmental agencies. These 
grants would also provide, I believe, for the 
acquisition of private transit operations. If 
there is to be any Federal participation in 
the way of providing direct funds and grants, 
I believe such funds could be logically used 
in providing separated rights-of-way over 
which transit systems could operate. This 
would not be a departure from present poli- 
cies wherein the streets over which a tran- 
sit line operates are paid for by either the 
local residents in their areas, city street 
funds, State highway funds, or, in the case 
of both State highways and interstate high- 
ways, Federal funds provide such construc- 
tion. 
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I believe that private enterprise can and 
will continue to be able to provide equip- 
ment to operate and for the operational cost 
of transit operations under the American 
free enterprise system if legislation can be 
passed that will (1) make available loans 
for operating equipment payable over longer 
periods of time and at lower interest rates 
than are now available, and (2) provide the 
funds for separated facilities over which to 
operate so that the transit vehicles will not 
be intermingled with regular automobile 
traffic and thereby hampered by the same. 


Mr. Chairman, under provisions of 
H.R. 3881 the only way in which cities 
such as Wichita and Houston could 
qualify for either loans or grants would 
be for the local or State governing bodies 
to acquire the privately owned transpor- 
tation systems. 

We are being asked to provide an ex- 
pensive Federal program of subsidization 
to solve problems which can more eco- 
nomically and efficiently be resolved 
through local, State, and private initia- 
tive. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3881. 

Efficient transportation of freight, 
workers, and customers is the lifeblood 
of commerce and industry and, indeed, 
of our entire mode of daily living today. 
By necessity we are all commuters and 
travelers, whether we live in rural com- 
munities or large cities, and whether we 
live in Hawaii or on the mainland 
United States. 

The rapid mushrooming of our popu- 
lation requires constant changes to meet 
new challenges in the field of transpor- 
tation. The accumulation of capital to 
meet these changes is often beyond the 
resources of local corporations, commu- 
nities, and cities. Paradoxically, the de- 
velopment of urban areas does not mean 
automatic profits to the transit system, 
whose rising costs and declining patron- 
age make adequate facilities, equipment, 
and service difficult to maintain. Revo- 
lutionary and rapid changes in the char- 
acter of a community demand equally 
revolutionary and rapid changes in the 
facilities to take care of them. Other- 
wise, congestion and frustration will be- 
come a part of our daily living even 
more than it has been up to the present 
time. 

Mass transit must play an increas- 
ingly important role in the development 
of our urban areas to meet the demand 
of additional streets and parking facili- 
ties for the vastly increasing number of 
private cars would in many urban areas 
require the destruction of many resi- 
dential and commercial areas, and the 
relocating of thousands of people. This 
is too expensive an alternative to the 
development of mass transportation. 

Two-thirds of our Nation’s people now 
live in urban areas. Hawaii’s population 
is over 80 percent urban and within 
areas served by public transportation. 
Passage of the bill will make it possible 
for us to plan and put into effect a pro- 
gram for the early and efficient develop- 
ment of our transportation systems 
throughout the Nation. 

Let us not hold back the clock, but 
rather, let us as responsible Members 
of Congress meet the challenge of the 
times and move our country ahead by 
passage of this most essential bill. 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to urge prompt approval of this urgently 
needed measure before us, H.R. 3881, the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1963. 

As you are aware this bill, already 
enacted by the Senate, proposes an ex- 
penditure of $500 million to provide a 
long-range program of cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and State 
and local units, to bring some order out 
of the increasingly chaotic condition of 
transportation facilities in so many ur- 
ban and metropolitan centers throughout 
the Nation, including my own home State 
and area. 

The evidence presented in support of 
this bill clearly reveals that it would be 
a major mistake to permit any increas- 
ing strangulation and disintegration of 
our outmoded transportation facilities 
whose current traffic congestion is cost- 
ing the Nation a conservatively estimated 
$8 billion annually. 

An analysis of the factors involved in 
this challenging problem clearly indicate 
the various urban and metropolitan cen- 
ters and the separate States cannot pro- 
mote an adequate solution through their 
individual resources; they must have as- 
sistance from the Federal Government. 
An examination of the provisions of this 
bill reveal that the suggested assistance 
is very reasonable and moderate and the 
States and localities will bear the major 
portion of the overall burden. 

Mr. Chairman, any objective review of 
this transportation improvement chal- 
lenge throughout the country proves the 
need for this legislation is imperative; 
the Federal participation proposed is rea- 
sonable; the projected program over a 
long-range period is prudent; that fail- 
ure to act now could well precipitate a 
major crisis and the program proposed is 
beyond any doubt in accord with our 
traditions and legitimate concern for the 
national safety and welfare. Let us, 
therefore, approve this measure without 
extended delay. 

MASS TRANSPORTATION BILL 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, at the 
present time in this country over 70 per- 
cent of our people live in urban areas so 
that adequate mass transportation fa- 
cilities represents a national problem. It 
has been estimated that within 20 years 
over half the American people will be 
concentrated in 40 large urban centers 
across the Nation, including, of course, 
one such center in Baltimore and an- 
other in the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

In each of these areas as in other cities 
around the country traffic congestion, 
lack of parking space, and outmoded or 
inadequate mass transportation facilities 
have combined to endanger the health 
and vitality of the inner city and its 
suburbs. 

Mass transportation facilities in our 
large urban centers have been unable to 
meet the demands on them in recent 
years and as a result the number of peo- 
ple using these systems and their useful- 
ness has declined. Many big cities have 
found themselves financially unable to 
meet the large capital investment that 
would be required to reverse this trend. 
As the cities become less able to deal with 
their transportation problems, businesses 
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and tax sources move elsewhere to fur- 
ther compound the problem. It is an- 
other one of those gloomy cycles that 
can be broken only by the entry of a new 
element. The Federal Government, of 
course, because of its superior tax re- 
sources, could provide some measure of 
assistance to local communities who must 
deal with this problem. 

The Federal program would fund up 
to two-thirds of the cost of the acquisi- 
tion, construction, and improvement of 
mass transportation facilities and equip- 
ment in an individual city which has an 
adequate long-range transportation plan. 
The program would be administered by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
where some transportation planning as- 
sistance is already available as a result 
of the Housing Act of 1961. 

As a matter of fact, the Baltimore 
area is now being studied as a result of 
the transportation planning program: 
under this act. The Baltimore-Metro- 
politan Transit Authority has contracted 
with a private firm to draw up a pro- 
gram of long-range improvements in 
public mass transportation over the next 
15 years. A Federal grant of $323,560 is 
financing two-thirds of the cost of the 
study with one-third of the funds being 
supplied locally. The first phase of the 
consultant’s report has already been 
completed and was favorably received by 
city officials. It has been estimated that 
the Baltimore metropolitan area which 
has about 60 percent of the State’s popu- 
lation will have a population increase of 
over 80 percent in the next 15 years. It 
is most important that Baltimore has a 
transportation system adequate to meet 
the demands of this growth and thus 
provide adequate transportation to the 
people living in the area. 

Once these plans have been completed, 
a program of Federal financial assistance 
could be most helpful. The Baltimore 
City Council has recognized this by re- 
cently passing a resolution favoring en- 
actment of a national mass transporta- 
tion bill by the Congress. 

As for the Washington metropolitan 
area, passage of a national program 
could create a climate favorable for the 
enactment of a special program for the 
District of Columbia area. This program 
of improvements would, of course, be 
especially important to Marylanders who 
work or shop in the city. 

It is most important that we act now 
at the Federal level to provide proper 
incentives for improvement of urban 
transportation facilities. The longer we 
wait, the more costly it will be. Indeed, 
many cities have already abandoned 
transit rights-of-way. 

In the field of highway construction 
the Federal interstate road program and 
Federal aid to secondary roads have had 
a tremendous economic impact all over 
the United States. Similarly, Federal 
aid to promote the establishment of a 
balanced mass transportation and road 
system would greatly help relieve the 
commuter rush that is now strangling 
our cities and contribute to the economic 
revival of our cities and orderly devel- 
opment of our suburbs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 
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The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Moss, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 3881) to authorize the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to pro- 
vide additional assistance for the de- 
velopment of comprehensive and coor- 
dinated mass transportation systems in 
metropolitan and other urban areas, and 
for other purposes pursuant to House 
Resolution 732, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
separate vote on the amendment offered 
by Mr. Ratns to section 10(c) starting on 
line 23, page 24. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 23, strike out “the granting 
of”. 

Page 25, strike out lines 1 and 2 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “are made, as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor,”. 

Page 25, line 8, immediately before the 
semicolon, insert “or otherwise”. 

Page 25, line 8, strike out everything after 
”“ — * 

ae 25, line 11, strike out “priority” and 
insert in lieu thereof “assurances”. 

Page 25, line 12, strike out “or” where it 
first appears and insert in lieu thereof “to 
employees of acquired mass transportation 
systems and priority of”. 

Page 25, line 13, strike out everything after 
the period, down through and including 
“such” in line 15, and insert in lieu thereof 
“Such”. 

Page 25, line 19, strike out “such Act” and 
insert in lieu thereof “the Act of February 
4, 1887 (24 Stat. 379), as amended”. 

Page 25, line 19, strike out the comma and 
all that follows down through “agreements” 
in line 22. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 234, nays 170, not voting 27, 
as follows: 


as 


[Roll No. 168] 
YEAS—234 
Addabbo Burkhalter Delaney 
Albert Burton, Calif. Dent 
Andrews, Ala. Byrne, Pa. Denton 
ey Cahill Diggs 

Aspinall Carey Dingell 
Barrett Casey Donohue 
Bass Celler Downing 
Beckworth Chelf Dulski 
Bennett, Fla. Clark Duncan 
Bla Cohelan Dwyer 
Boggs Cooley Edmondson 
Boland Corbett rds 
Bolling Corman Elliott 
Bonner Cunningham Everett 
Brademas Curtin Fallon 
Bray Daddario Farbstein 
Brooks Daniels Fascell 

f Davis, Ga Feighan 
Buckley Davis, Tenn Finnegan 
Burke Dawson Fino 


Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 


Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 


Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 


Lindsay 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McDade 
McDowell 
McFall 
Macdonald 
Madden 


NAYS—170 
Cleveland 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 

Ryan, Mich. 
Ryan, N.Y. 

St Germain 
St. Onge 
Saylor 
Schweiker 
Secrest 
Selden 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Va. 
Staebler 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 


Martin, Mass. 
Martin, Nebr. 
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Reifel Sikes Watson 
Rhodes, Ariz. Siler Weaver 
Rich Skubitz Westland 
Rlehlman Smith, Calif. Whalley 
Robison Snyder Wharton 
Rogers, Fla. Stinson Whitener 
Roudebush Taft Whitten 
Rumsfeld Talcott Williams 
St. George Teague, Calif. Wilson Bob 
Schenck Thomson, Wis. Wilson, Ind. 
Schneebeli Tuck Winstead 
Short Utt Wydler 
Shriver Van Pelt Wyman 
Sibal Waggonner Younger 
NOT VOTING—27 
Ashbrook Green, Oreg. Powell 
Auchincloss Harris Rogers, Tex. 
Avery Hoffman Schadeberg 
Baring Ichord Schwengel 
Bennett, Mich. Kee Scott 
Bruce Kilgore Senner 
Cameron Miller, N.Y. Springer 
Evins Mills Watts 
Forrester Pilcher Willis 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Willis for, with Mr. Bruce against. 

Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. Schadeberg 
against. 

Mr. Senner for, with Mr. Ashbrook against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Avery. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Springer. 
Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Hoffman. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 
Mr. Watts with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Mrs. Kee with Mr. Kilgore. 

Mr. Harris with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Forrester. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. DERWINSKI changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr, OLIVER P. BOLTON. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. OLIVER P. Botton moves to recommit 
the bill (H.R. 3881) to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, with instructions to 
report the same back to the House forthwith 
with an amendment as follows: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“That the Committees on Banking and 
Currency of the House and Senate shall con- 
duct an intensive continuing review of— 

“(1) the results derived from the mass 
transportation demonstration and research 
projects authorized under section 303 of 
the Housing Act of 1961, and 

(2) the status of the planning processes 
pursuant to section 134 of title 23 of the 
United States Code, in order to insure that 
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such processes and projects have been suffi- 
ciently carried forward to provide the en- 
gineering data and other information nec- 
essary for an effective mass transportation 
program before further action on such a pro- 
gram is undertaken by the Congress.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 


recommit. 


The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 


motion to recommit. 


The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. OLIVER P. BOL- 


TON) there were—ayes 132, noes 187. 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 


er, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 190, nays 215, not voting 27, 


as follows: 
[Roll No, 169] 
YEAS—190 
Abbitt Fountain M 
Abele Fuqua Natcher 
Abernethy Gary Nelsen 
Adair Gathings Norblad 
Alger Gibbons O'Hara, Mich. 
Anderson Goodell Ostertag 
Andrews, Ala. Passman 
Andrews, Grant Pelly 
N. Grifun Pickle 
Arends Gross Pillion 
Ashmore Gubser Pirnie 
Ayres Gurney Poff 
Baker Haley Pool 
Baldwin Hall Quie 
Halleck Quillen 
Battin Hardy Reid, III 
Becker Harrison Reifel 
Beermann Harsha Rhodes, Ariz 
Belcher Harvey, Ind. Rich 
Bell Harvey, Mich. Riehlman 
Bennett, Fla. Hébert Roberts, Ala. 
Berry Henderson Robison 
Betts Herlong Rogers, Fla. 
Bolton, Hoeven Roudebush 
Frances P. Horan Roush 
Bolton, Hosmer Rumsfeld 
Oliver P. Huddleston St. George 
Bow Hull Schenck 
Bray Hutchinson Schneebeli 
Brock Jarman Selden 
Bromwell Jensen Short 
Broomfield Johansen Shriver 
Brotzman Johnson, Pa. Sikes 
Brown, Ohio Jonas Siler 
Broyhill,N.C. Jones, Mo. Skubitz 
Broyhill, Va. Kilburn Smith, Calif 
Burleson King, N.Y. Smith, Va 
Burton, Utah Knox Snyder 
5 Kornegay Stafford 
Kunkel Stinson 
Cederberg 1 Stubblefield 
Chamberlain Laird Taft 
Chelf Langen Talcott 
Chenoweth Latta Taylor 
cy Lennon Teague, Calif. 
Clausen, Lipscomb Thomas 
Don H. Lloyd Thomson, Wis 
Clawson, Del McClory Tuck 
Cleveland McCulloch Tupper 
Collier McIntire Utt 
Colmer McLoskey Van Pelt 
Conte McMillan Waggonner 
Cramer MacGregor Watson 
Marsh Westland 
Derwinski Martin, Calif. Whalley 
Devine Martin, Nebr. Wharton 
Dole Mathias Whitener 
Dorn Matthews Whitten 
Dowdy May Williams 
Downing Meader Wilson, Bob 
Ellsworth Michel Wilson, Ind. 
Findley Winstead 
Moore Wyman 
Ford Morton Younger 
Foreman 
NAYS—215 
Addabbo Bates Bonner 
Albert Beckworth Brademas 
Ashley Blatnik Brooks 
Aspinall Brown, Calif. 
Barrett Boland Buckley 
Bass Bolling Burke 


Burkhalter Hays 
Burton, Calif. Healey 
Byrne, Pa. Hechler 
Cahill Holifield 
Carey Holland 
Celler Horton 
Clark Jennings 
Cohelan Joelson 
Cooley Johnson, Calif. 
Corbett Johnson, Wis. 
Corman Jones, Ala. 
Karsten 
Curtin Karth 
Daddario Kastenmeier 
Dague Keith 
Daniels Kelly 
Davis, Ga Keogh 
Davis, Tenn. King. 
Dawson Kirwan 
Delaney Kluczynski 
Dent Landrum 
Denton Lankford 
Derounian Leggett 
Lesinski 
Dingell Libonati 
Donohue Lindsay 
Dulski Long, La 
Duncan Long, Md 
Dwyer McDade 
Edmondson McDowell 
Edwards McFall 
Elliott Macdonald 
Everett Madden 
Fallon Mahon 
Farbstein Mailliard 
Fascell Martin, Mass. 
Feighan Matsunaga 
Finnegan Miller, Calif. 
Fino Milliken 
Flood 
Flynt Monagan 
Fogarty Montoya 
Fraser Moorhead 
Frelinghuysen Morgan 
Friedel Morris 
Fulton, Pa. Morrison 
Fulton,Tenn. Morse 
Gallagher Moss 
Garmatz Multer 
Giaimo Murphy, Il 
Gilbert Murphy, N.Y. 
Gill 
Glenn Nix 
Gonzalez O'Brien, N.Y. 
Grabowski O'Hara, Hl. 
Gray O’Konski 
Green, Pa Olsen, Mont. 
Griffiths Olson, Minn. 
Grover O'Neill 
Hagan, Ga. Osmers 
Hagen, Calif Patman 
Halpern Patten 
Hanna Pepper 
Hansen Perkins 
Harding Philbin 
Hawkins Pike 
NOT VOTING—27 

Ashbrook Green, Oreg. 
Auchincloss 
Avery Hoffman 
Baring Ichord 
Bennett, Mich, Kee 
Bruce Kilgore 
Cameron Miller, N.Y. 
Evins Mills 
Forrester Pilcher 

So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Young 


Mr. Mills for, with Mr. Senner against. 


Mr. Schadeberg for, with Mr. Willis against. 
Mr. Schwengel for, with Mr. Powell against. 


Mr. Bruce for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Cameron with Mr. Springer. 


Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Bennett of 


Michigan. 


Mr. Kilgore with Mr. Avery. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Harris with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Mr. Evins with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Mr. Scott with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Ichord. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Michigan and Mr. 
GUBSER changed their votes from “nay” 


to “yea, ” 
Messrs. 


changed their votes from 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 212, nays 189, answered 
“present” 3, not voting 27, as follows: 


Burton, Calif. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cahill 


Carey 
Celler 
Clark 


[Roll No. 170] 


YEAS—212 


O'Hara, Il. 
Olsen, Mont. 
NAYS—189 


Andrews, 
N. Dak. 


GRAY and SHEPPARD 


ea” to “nay.” 


Rhodes, Pa. 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, S.C. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 


. Roosev 
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Betts Harvey, Ind. Poage 
Bolton, Harvey, Mich. Poff 
FrancesP. Hébert Pool 
Bolton, Henderson Quie 
Oliver P. Herlong Quillen 
Bow Hoeven Reid, III 
Bray Horan Reifel 
Brock Hosmer Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bromwell Huddleston Rich 
Broomfield Hull Rlehlman 
Brotzman Hutchinson ‘Roberts, Ala. 
Brown,Ohio Jarman Roberts, Tex 
Broyhill,N.C. Jennings Robison 
Broyhill, Va. Jensen Rogers, Fla. 
Burleson Johansen Roudebush 
Byrnes, Wis Johnson, Pa. 
Casey Jonas Rumsfeld 
Cederberg Jones, Mo. St. George 
Chamberlain Kilburn Schenck 
Chelf King, N.Y. Schneebeli 
Chenoweth Knox Selden 
Clancy Kornegay Short 
Clausen, Kunkel Shriver 
Don H. Kyl Sikes 
Clawson, Del Laird Siler 
Cleveland Langen Skubitz 
Collier Latta Smith, Calif. 
Colmer Lennon Smith, Iowa 
Cramer Lipscomb Smith, Va. 
Curtis Lloyd Snyder 
Derwinski McClory Stafford 
Devine McCulloch Stinson 
Dole McIntire Stubblefield 
Dorn McLoskey Taft 
Dowdy McMillan Talcott 
Downing MacGregor Taylor 
Ellsworth Mahon eague, Calif. 
Findley Teague, Tex. 
Fisher Martin, Calif. Tho 
Ford Martin, Nebr. Thomson, Wis 
Foreman Mathias Tuck 
Fountain Matthews Tupper 
Fuqua May tt 
Gary Meader Van Pelt 
Gathings Michel Waggonner 
Gibbons Moore Watson 
Goodell Morton Westland 
Goodling Mosher Wharton 
Grant Murray Whitener 
Griffin Natcher Whitten 
Gross Nelsen Williams 
Gurney Norblad Wilson, Bob 
Haley Ostertag Wilson, Ind. 
Hall Passman 
Halleck Pelly Wright 
Hardy Pickle yman 
Harrison Pillion 
Pirnie 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—3 
Davis, Tenn. O'Hara, Mich. O’Konski 
NOT VOTING—27 
Ashbrook Green, Oreg. Powell 
Avery Harris Rogers, Tex, 
ng Hoffman Schadeberg 
Bennett, Mich. Ichord Schwengel 
Bruce Kee Scott 
Burton, Utah Kilgore Senner 
Cameron Miller, N.Y. Springer 
Evins Mills Watts 
Forrester Pilcher Willis 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. Davis of Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr. Willis for, with Mr. O'Konski against. 

Mr, Powell for, with Mr. O'Hara of Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr. Senner for, with Mr. Mills against, 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Cameron with Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Kilgore with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Schadeberg. 
Mrs. Green or Oregon with Mr. Springer. 
Mr. Scott with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr, Baring with Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Harris with Mr, Bennett of Michigan. 
Mr. Forrester with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Mr. Watts with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Ichord with Mrs. Kee. 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have a live pair with the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. Powetu]. If he 
were present he would have voted “yea.” 
I voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Wituts]. If he had been 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have a live pair with the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. PILCHER]. Had he 
been present he would have voted yea.“ 
I voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
House Resolution 732, I call up from the 
Speaker’s table for immediate considera- 
tion the bill (S. 6) to authorize the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator to 
provide additional assistance for the de- 
velopment of comprehensive and coordi- 
nated mass transportation systems, both 
public and private, in metropolitan and 
other urban areas, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Urban Transporta- 
tion Act of 1963”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds— 

(1) that the predominant part of the Na- 
tion’s population is located in its rapidly 
expanding metropolitan and other urban 
areas, which generally cross the boundary 
lines of local jurisdictions and often extend 
into two or more States; 

(2) that the welfare and vitality of urban 
areas, the satisfactory movement of people 
and goods within such areas, and the ef- 
Tectiveness of housing, urban renewal, high- 
way, and other federally aided programs are 
being jeopardized by the deterioration or 
inadequate provision of urban transporta- 
tion facilities and services, the intensifica- 
tion of traffic congestion, and the lack of co- 
ordinated transportation and other develop- 
ment planning on a comprehensive and 
continuing basis; and 

(3) that Federal financial assistance for 
the development of efficient and coordinated 
mass transportation systems is essential to 
the solution of these urban problems. 

(b) The purposes of this Act are— 

(1) to assist in the development of im- 
proved mass transportation facilities, equip- 
ment, techniques, and methods, with the 
cooperation of mass transportation compa- 
nies both public and private; 

(2) to encourage the planning and es- 
tablishment of areawide urban mass trans- 
portation systems needed for economical 
and desirable urban development, with the 
cooperation of mass transportation compa- 
nies both public and private; and 

(3) to provide assistance to State and 
local governments and their instrumental- 
ities in financing such systems, to be oper- 
ated by public or private mass transportation 
companies as determined by local needs. 

Sec. 3. (a) In accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to guarantee qualified revenue 
bonds or, where the Administrator has deter- 
mined that such guaranteed revenue bonds 
would not provide the financial assistance 
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required by the applicant, to make grants 
or loans (directly, through the purchase of 
securities or equipment trust certificates, or 
otherwise) to assist States and local public 
bodies and agencies thereof, and mass trans- 
portation companies both public and private, 
in financing the acquisition, construction, 
reconstruction, and improvement of facil- 
ities and equipment for use, by operation 
or lease or otherwise, in mass transportation 
service in urban areas and in coordinating 
such service with highway and other trans- 
portation in such areas. Assistance may be 
provided for land and improvements ac- 
quired or constructed in advance of such use, 
if the Administrator obtains adequate as- 
surance of repayment of the assistance where 
the land and improvements are not in fact 
put to the proposed use within a reasonable 
period of time. Eligible facilities and equip- 
ment may include land (but not public high- 
ways), buses and other rolling stock, and 
any other real or personal property needed 
for an efficient and coordinated mass trans- 
portation system. No guarantee of revenue 
bonds, grant or loan shall be provided under 
this section unless the Administrator deter- 
mines that the applicant (which in no case 
shall be a private company) has or will have 
(1) the legal, financial, and technical capac- 
ity to carry out the proposed project, and 
(2) satisfactory continuing control, through 
operation or lease or otherwise, over the use 
of the facilities and equipment. The ap- 
plicant shall, with respect to private mass 
transportation companies, give full consid- 
eration to the exercise of such continuing 
control through the appropriate existing 
governmental regulatory agency authorized 
to issue to the operating company, in the 
form of certificates of public convenience 
and necessity, franchises, or other indicia of 
operating authority, the authority to operate 
as a private mass transportation company. 
No such funds shall be used for payment of 
ordinary governmental or nonproject operat- 
ing expenses. 

(b) (1) No financial assistance shall be 
made available under this Act to any State 
or local public body or agency thereof for 
the purpose, directly or indirectly, of ac- 
quiring any interest in, or purchasing any 
facilities or other property of a private mass 
transportation company, or for the purpose 
of constructing, improving, or reconstruct- 
ing any facilities or other property acquired, 
after the effective date of this Act, from any 
such company; unless (A) such company has, 
prior to such acquisition, been declared 
bankrupt or placed into receivership by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, or (B) the 
Administrator finds that such assistance is 
essential to a program, proposed or under 
active preparation, for the acquisition of 
mass transportation facilities or property 
which are supplementary to the service pro- 
vided by an existing publicly owned or op- 
erated mass transportation system, and (C) 
in either situation under A or B, the Admin- 
istrator and the Secretary of Labor, acting 
jointly in accordance with the provisions of 
section 19(c) of this Act, find that the proj- 
ect to be assisted complies with the require- 
ments set forth therein. 

(b) (2) No financial assistance shall be 
made available under this Act to any State 
or local public body or agency thereof for 
the purpose of providing by contract or 
otherwise for the operation of mass trans- 
portation facilities or equipment in compe- 
tition with, or supplementary to, the service 
provided by an existing mass transportation 
company unless (A) the Administrator finds 
that such assistance is essential to a pro- 
gram, proposed or under active preparation, 
for a unified or officially coordinated urban 
transportation system as part of the com- 
prehensively planned development of the 
urban area, (B) the Administrator finds that 
such program, to the maximum extent 
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feasible, provides for the participation of pri- 
vate mass transportation companies, and (C) 
the Administrator and the Secretary of Labor, 
acting jointly in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 19(c) of this Act, find that 
such program complies with the require- 
ments set forth therein. 

(c) No Federal assistance under this Act 
shall be extended to any State or local pub- 
lic body or agency thereof to assist any 
private mass transportation company unless 
the Administrator is assured that the State 
or States and the local public bodies or agen- 
cies thereof in the area covered by a pro- 
posed project have afforded the company 
every feasible relief, compatible with their 
own fiscal responsibilities, including, but not 
necessarily limited to, relinquishment of real 
property taxes, personal property taxes and 
franchise taxes; and no Federal assistance 
shall be extended under this Act to any 
State or local public body or agency thereof 
to assist a public mass transportation com- 
pany or any division or segment of its op- 
erations when one or more other divisions or 
segments are operating profitably unless 
the Administrator is assured that the trans- 
fer of funds from one division or segment to 
another would not be compatible with the 
maintenance of a coordinated mass trans- 
portation system in the area covered by the 
proposed project. 

(d) No loan shall be made under this 
section for any project for which a grant 
is made under this section, except grants 
made for relocation payments in accordance 
with section 16(b). Loans under this sec- 
tion shall be subject to the restrictions and 
limitations set forth in paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) of section 202(b) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955. The authority pro- 
vided in section 203 of such amendments 
to obtain funds for loans under clause (2) 
of section 202(a) of such amendments shall 
(except for undisbursed loan commitments) 
hereafter be exercised by the Administrator 
(without regard to the proviso in section 
202(d) of such amendments) solely to ob- 
tain funds for loans under this section. 

(e) Section 203(a) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is amended by insert- 
ing before the period at the end of the 
third sentence a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: “except that notes or other obligations 
issued by the Administrator to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to obtain funds to 
provide financial assistance under section 
202(a)(2) (as modified by section 3(d) of 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1963) 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the basis 
of the current average yield on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
of comparable maturities as of the last day 
of the month preceding the issuance by the 
Administrator of the notes or other obliga- 
tions”. 

LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


Sec. 4. Except as specified in section 14, 
no Federal financial assistance shall be pro- 
vided pursuant to section 3 unless the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the facilities 
and equipment for which the assistance is 
sought are needed for carrying out a pro- 
gram, meeting criteria established by him, 
for a unified or officially coordinated urban 

tion system as a part of the com- 
prehensively planned development of the 
urban area, and are necessary for the sound, 
economic, and desirable development of 
such area. Such a program shall encourage, 
to the maximum extent feasible, the par- 
ticipation of private enterprise. Where fa- 
cilities and equipment are to be acquired 
which are already being used in mass trans- 
portation service in the urban area, the 
program must provide that they shall be 
so improved (through modernization, ex- 
tension, addition, or otherwise) that they 
will better serve the transportation needs 
of the area. 
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GUARANTEED BOND PROGRAM 

Sec. 5. (a) The Administrator, upon ap- 
Plication of a State, local public body or 
agency thereof, is authorized, in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act— 

(1) to guarantee the payment of so much 
of the interest and the repayment of so 
much of the principal on the revenue bonds 
of such State, local public body, or agency 
thereof as would, but for such guarantee, be 
unpaid when due; and 

(2) upon such terms as he may prescribe, 
to make commitments to guarantee the pay- 
ment of interest and principal of any such 
revenue bonds prior to the date of execution 
or sale thereof. 

(b) Each contract of guarantee made 
under this Act shall run to, and shall be 
for the benefit of, the owners of such reve- 
nue bonds. 

(c) The faith and credit of the United 
States is solemnly pledged to the payment 
of so much of the interest and to the repay- 
ment of so much of the principal on each 
revenue bond guaranteed or committed to 
be guaranteed under this Act as would, but 
for the guarantee provided for by this Act, 
be unpaid, when due. 

(d) The Administrator shall not enter into 
any contract of guarantee (or of commit- 
ment to guarantee) under this Act if such 
contract, when taken together with other 
contracts of guarantee outstanding under 
this Act, would guarantee the payment of 
bonds exceeding $375,000,000. 

(e) The Administrator shall charge in 
connection with every contract of guarantee 
under this Act a premium equal to one- 
quarter of 1 per centum of the face value 
of the bonds so teed. 

Sec. 6. To be eligible for a guarantee under 
this Act, any revenue bond shall— 

(1) expressly state on its face that the 
State, local public body, or agency thereof 
issuing said bond has waived the normal 
status of said bond as exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Federal income tax laws, and 
the interest on any bond expressing such 
waiver shall not be exempt from taxation 
under the Federal income tax laws; 

(2) be issued for the purpose of securing 
funds for a program (as described in sections 
3(a) and 4) approved by the Administrator, 
and at least 25 per centum of the financing 
of such program shall be by bonds or securi- 
ties not guaranteed under this Act, so that 
the federally guaranteed portion shall not 
constitute more than 75 per centum of the 
total cost of the program; 

(3) bear interest at an average interest rate 
approved by the Administrator and have a 
maturity date not in excess of fifty years; 

(4) be determined by the Administrator 
to be of such sound value or so secured as 
reasonably to assure the punctual payment 
of principal and interest on the date or dates 
such payments are due and payable; and 

(5) be issued under a trust indenture duly 
entered into between the State, local public 
body, or agency thereof and a corporate 
trustee approved by the Administrator con- 
taining all of the provisions required by sec- 
tion 7 of this Act and such other provisions 
as may be required by the Administrator 
and as may be agreed upon between such 
State, local public body or agency thereof 
and the trustee. 

Sec. 7. (a) A trust indenture or supple- 
mental trust indenture under which revenue 
bonds guaranteed under this Act are issued 
shall include provisions satisfactory to the 
Administrator— 

(1) requiring the State, local public body, 
or agency thereof to insure that the mass 
rapid transit system or those portions thereof 
financed with the proceeds of the bonds is 
properly operated, kept at all times in good 
repair, working order, and condition, and 
that all lawful claims for labor, materials, 
and supplies or other charges are discharged 
and paid; 
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(2) requiring the State, local public body, 
or agency thereof to insure that the rates, 
fares, tolls, rentals, or other charges in con- 
nection with the services and facilities fur- 
nished from the mass rapid transit system, 
or any part thereof, financed from part or 
all of the proceeds of the bonds, are at least 
sufficient to pay the principal of and in- 
terest on the bonds as they become due and 
payable, together with all expenses of oper- 
ation, maintenance, and repair of the sys- 
tem; 

(3) requiring the State, local public body, 
or agency thereof to punctually pay or cause 
to be paid from its revenues the principal of 
all guaranteed revenue bonds and the in- 
terest thereon on the date or dates, at the 
place or places, and in the manner specified 
in the bonds; and 

(4) providing for the systematic accumu- 
lation of revenues for the payment of the 
principal of all guaranteed revenue bonds 
and the interest thereon, which provisions 
shall be designed to assure that the State, 
local public body, or agency thereof, or the 
trustee of the trust indenture or supple- 
mental trust indenture under which the 
guaranteed revenue bonds were issued, shall 
have accumulated revenues on or before the 
fifteenth day prior to the date or dates on 
which any installment of principal or in- 
terest becomes due and payable sufficient to 
pay in full such installment of principal or 
interest. 

(b) Any such trust indenture or supple- 
mental trust indenture shall also include 
provisions satisfactory to the Administrator 
requiring that in the event the State, local 
public body, or agency thereof has not, on 
the fifteenth day prior to the date or dates on 
which any installment of principal or interest 
becomes due and payable, accumulated, in 
the manner provided in paragraph (4) sub- 
section (a) of this section, revenues suffi- 
cient to pay in full such installment of prin- 
cipal or interest, the State, local public body, 
or agency thereof, or the trustee of the trust 
indenture or supplemental trust indenture 
under which the guaranteed revenue bonds 
were issued, shall forthwith make and serve 
upon the Administrator a written demand for 
the amount of money needed to pay in full 
such installment of principal or interest less 
the amount of revenues then accumulated 
for the payment of that installment of prin- 
cipal or interest. Such written demand shall 
be accompanied by a note made payable to 
the Federal transit revenue bond guarantee 
fund, created by section 10 of this Act, which 
shall constitute a binding obligation of the 
State, local public body, or agency thereof, 
as determined by the Administrator, and 
shall be in a principal amount equal to the 
amount of money demanded of the Admin- 
istrator. Such note shall mature on or be- 
fore a date six months following the date 
established for the retirement of the 
guaranteed revenue bond issue or, in case any 
prior note or notes are then held by the Sec- 
retary, on or before a date six months follow- 
ing the date of maturity of the prior note 
of latest maturity. Such note shall bear 
interest at a rate one-quarter of 1 per centum 
per annum higher than the average net in- 
terest cost of the entire guaranteed revenue 
bond issue, and shall be payable at maturity: 
Provided, That in no event should the in- 
terest rate of the notes so obtained be less 
than the interest rate accruing on Federal 
borrowings, as determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities as of 
the last day of the month preceding the issu- 
ance of the notes. Nothing in this section 
shall preclude the Administrator from tak- 
ing any remedial action otherwise available. 

Sec. 8. Within ten days from the date of 
any demand made by a State, local public 
body, or agency thereof or trustee pursuant 
to the trust indenture provision required by 
section 7 of this Act, the Administrator shall 
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pay to the trustee of the trust indenture or 
supplemental trust indenture under which 
the guaranteed revenue bonds were issued 
the amount of money specified in the 
demand, which money shall be applied by 
the trustee to the payment of the installment 
of principal or interest (or both) for which 
such money was demanded. Any money re- 
be paid by the Administrator to 
the trustee t to this section shall be 
paid in funds good to the trustee on the pay- 
ment date. 

Sec. 9. The Administrator may, by rule or 
regulation, require States, local public 
bodies, or agencies thereof having outstand- 
ing revenue bonds guaranteed under this 
Act to submit to the Administrator from 
time to time such reports as in the opinion 
of the Administrator are necessary or desir- 
able to enable the Administrator to antici- 
pate in advance possible demands which 
may be made upon the Administrator for 
moneys required to be paid by the Admin- 
istrator under section 8 of this Act. 

Sec. 10. There is created a Federal transit 
revenue bond guarantee fund (hereinafter 
referred to as the fund“) which shall be 
used by the Administrator as a revolving 
fund for carrying out the provisions of this 
Act relating to the guarantee of revenue 
bonds and for the administrative expenses 
in connection therewith. All premiums and 
earnings on the assets of the fund shall be 
credited to the fund, Any moneys required 
to be paid by the Administrator under sec- 
tion 8 of this Act, and all administrative ex- 
penses in connection with the guarantee of 
revenue bonds under this Act, shall be paid 
from the fund; and there is authorized to be 
appropriated to the fund such sums as may 
be necessary to make such payments. The 
faith and credit of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment of all 
moneys required to be paid by the Admin- 
istrator under section 8 of this Act. Moneys 
in the fund not needed for current opera- 
tions under this Act shall be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States to the 
credit of the fund or invested in bonds or 
other obligations of, or teed as to 
principal and interest by, the United States. 

Src. 11. The Administrator is authorized 
and directed to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be deemed necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes and pro- 
visions of this Act: Provided, That no pro- 
visions of this Act shall be construed to 
authorize the Administrator to regulate in 
any manner the mode of operation of any 
mass rapid transit system or the rates, fares, 
tolls, rentals, or other charges fixed or pre- 
scribed by any State, local public body, or 
agency thereof. 

Sec. 12. The limitations and restrictions 
on the powers of national banking associa- 
tions contained in paragraph “Seventh” of 
section 5136 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 24), as to dealing in, 
underwriting, and purchasing for their ac- 
count investment securities shall not apply 
to revenue bonds of a State, local public 
body, or agency thereof which are guar- 
anteed by the Administrator under this Act. 


GRANT PROGRAM 


Sec. 13. (a) The Administrator shall esti- 
mate what portion of the cost of a project to 
be assisted under section 3 of this Act cannot 
be reasonably financed from revenues—which 
portion shall hereinafter be called “net 
project cost.” The Federal grant for such a 
project shall not exceed two-thirds of the net 
project cost. The remainder of the net 
project cost shall be provided, in cash, from 
sources other than Federal funds, and no re- 
fund or reduction of that portion so provided 
shall be made at any time unless there is at 
the same time a refund of a proportional 
amount of the Federal grant. In determin- 
ing net project cost for any project to be 
assisted under section 3, any estimate of 
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revenues shall not be reduced by any amount 
to be allocated as a reserve for replacement 
of equipment or facilities. No grant shall 
be made for any project pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 unless the Administrator determines 
that (1) there exists a commitment from 
non-Federal sources to supply the remainder 
of the net project cost, and (2) the Federal 
Government’s interest in the project is ade- 
quately protected in the event of a default or 
a failure to complete such project. 

(b) To finance grants under this Act there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated at 
any time after its enactment not to exceed 
$75,000,000 for fiscal years 1963 and 1964; 
$150,000,000 for fiscal year 1965; and 
$150,000,000 for fiscal year 1966. Any amount 
so appropriated shall remain available until 
expended; and any amount authorized but 
not appropriated for any fiscal year may 
be appropriated for any succeeding fiscal 
year. The Administrator is authorized, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 3648 
of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529), as 
amended, to make advance or progress pay- 
ments on account of any grant made pur- 
suant to this Act. 

(c) Any application under section 3 for a 
grant to assist any project for the provision 
of mass transportation service in an urban 
area shall include a schedule of fares, deter- 
mined by the Administrator to be econom- 
ically sound, and upon the basis of which the 
Administrator shall make his estimate of 
net project cost. If, at any time after the 
making of such grant while any revenue 
obligations issued to finance the project are 
outstanding, a change is effected in such 
schedule which the Administrator determines 
will substantially reduce revenues from the 
project and lessen the chances for an 
economically sound operation, he shall so 
notify the recipient of such grant. There- 
after, the Administrator shall not extend any 
assistance under any law administered by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (except 
pursuant to a commitment entered into 
prior to such notice) to finance in whole or 
in part any project to be undertaken in such 
area, until he determines that such schedule 
has been so revised, or that other action has 
been so taken, as to permit an economically 
sound operation. 


EMERGENCY PROGRAM 


Src. 14. Prior to July 1, 1966, Federal fi- 
nancial assistance may be provided pursuant 
to section 3 where (1) the program for the 
development of a unified or officially coordi- 
nated urban transportation system, referred 
to in section 4, is under active preparation 
although not yet completed, (2) the facili- 
ties and equipment for which the assistance 
is sought can reasonably be expected to be 
required for such a system, and (3) there 
is an urgent need for their preservation or 
provision. The Federal grant for such a 
project shall not exceed one-half of the net 
project cost: Provided, That where a Fed- 
eral grant is made on such a one-half basis, 
and the planning requirements specified in 
section 4 are fully met within a three-year 
period after the execution of the grant agree- 
ment, an additional grant may then be made 
to the applicant equal to one-sixth of the 
net project cost. The remainder of the net 
project cost shall be provided, in cash, from 
sources other than Federal funds, and no 
refunds or reduction of that portion so pro- 
vided shall be made at any time unless there 
is at the same time a refund of a propor- 
tional amount of the Federal grant. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 

Sec. 15. (a) The Administrator is author- 
ized to undertake research, development, and 
demonstration projects in all phases of urban 
mass transportation (including the develop- 
ment, testing, and demonstration of new 
facilities, equipment, techniques, and 
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methods) which he determines will assist 
in the reduction of urban transportation 
needs, the improvement of mass transporta- 
tion service, or the contribution of such 
service toward meeting total urban trans- 
portation needs at minimum cost. He may 
undertake such projects independently or by 
contract (including working agreements with 
other Federal departments and agencies). 
In carrying out the provisions of this sec- 
tion, the Administrator is authorized to re- 
quest and receive such information or data 
as he deems appropriate from public or pri- 
vate sources. 

(b) The Administrator may make avail- 
able to finance projects under this section 
not to exceed $10,000,000 of the mass trans- 
portation grant authorization provided in 
section 13 (b), which limit shall be increased 
to $20,000,000 on July 1, 1964, and to $30,- 
000,000 on July 1, 1965, In addition, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 4 of 
this Act or of section 103(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949, the unobligated balance of the 
amount available for mass transportation 
demonstration grants pursuant to the proviso 
in such section 103 (b) shall be available 
solely for financing projects under this sec- 
tion. 

(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall limit any authority of the Administra- 
tor under section 602 of the Housing Act of 
1956 or any other provision of law. 

(d) No part of any appropriated funds 
may be expended pursuant to authorization 
given by this Act for any technological re- 
search or development activity unless such 
expenditure is conditioned upon provisions 
determined by the Administrator, with the 
approval of the Attorney General, to be effec- 
tive to insure that all information, uses, 
products, processes, patents, and other de- 
velopments resulting from that activity will 
(with such exceptions and limitations as the 
Administrator may determine after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Defense to be nec- 
essary in the interest of the national de- 
fense) be made freely and fully available to 
the general public. Nothing contained in 
this subsection shall deprive the owner of 
any background patent relating to any such 
activity of any right which that owner may 
have under that patent. 


RELOCATION REQUIREMENTS AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 16. (a) No financial assistance shall 
be extended to any project under section 3 
unless the Administrator determines that an 
adequate relocation program is being car- 
ried on for families displaced by the project 
and that there are being or will be provided 
(in the same area or in other areas generally 
not less desirable in regard to public utili- 
ties and public and commercial facilities and 
at rents or prices within the financial means 
of the displaced families) an equal number 
of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings avail- 
able to those displaced families and reason- 
ably accessible to their places of employ- 
ment. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, financial assistance extended to 
any project under section 3 may include 
grants for relocation payments, as herein 
defined. Such grants may be in addition to 
other financial assistance for the project un- 
der section 3, and no part of the amount of 
such relocation payments shall be required 
to be contributed as a local grant. The 
term “relocation payments” means pay- 
ments by the applicant to individuals, fami- 
lies, business concerns, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations for their reasonable and neces- 
sary moving expenses and any actual direct 
losses of property except goodwill or profit, 
for which reimbursement or compensation 
is not otherwise made, resulting from their 
displacement by the project. Such payments 
shall be made subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator, and shall not exceed $200 in the 
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case of an individual or family, or $3,000 
(or if greater, the total certified actual moy- 
ing expenses) in the case of a business con- 
cern or nonprofit organization. Such rules 
and regulations may include provisions au- 
thorizing payment to individuals and fami- 
lies of fixed amounts (not to exceed $200 
in any case) in lieu of their respective rea- 
sonable and necessary moving expenses and 
actual direct losses of property. 


COORDINATION OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
HIGHWAYS AND FOR MASS TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 
Sec. 17. (a) In order to assure coordination 

of highway and railway and other mass 
transportation planning and development 
programs in urban areas, particularly with 
respect to the provision of mass transporta- 
tion facilities in connection with federally 
assisted highways (including the acquisition 
of land and the acquisition or construction of 
improvements in advance of such use), the 
Administrator and the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall consult on general urban trans- 
portation policies and programs and shall ex- 
change information and otherwise cooperate 
with respect to the planning, financing, and 
construction of proposed projects in urban 
areas. 

(b) In order to be assured that proposed 
projects will not unnecessarily disrupt or 
otherwise have a deleterious effect (of a tem- 
porary or permanent nature) upon rail or 
motor carriers currently engaged in inter- 
state commerce and subject to regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Administrator shall consult with the Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with respect to proposed projects affecting 
interstate transportation, and the Adminis- 
trator and the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall exchange in- 
formation and otherwise cooperate with re- 
spect to such projects. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 18. (a) In the performance of, and 
with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this Act, the Ad- 
ministrator shall (in addition to any author- 
ity otherwise vested in him) have the func- 
tions, powers, and duties set forth in section 
402, except subsections (c)(2) and (f), of 
the Housing Act of 1950. Subject to the 
provisions of section 10, funds obtained or 
held by the Administrator in connection 
with the performance of his functions under 
this Act shall be available for the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Administrator in con- 
nection with the performance of such func- 
tions, 

(b) To insure that small business con- 
cerns are given an equitable opportunity to 
share in all procurement aspects of any 
project for which a loan or grant is made 
under this Act, the Administrator shall co- 
operatively develop with the Small Business 
Administration within four months after 
the effective date of this paragraph a small 
business contracting program to be appli- 
eable to all such projects. The program 
shall contain such provisions as may be 
necessary to (1) enable small business con- 
cerns to have an equitable opportunity to 
compete, either directly or as subcontractors, 
for contracts and procurements for property 
and services awarded in the implementation 
and effectuation of the purposes of this Act, 
and (2) enable the Small Business Adminis- 
tration to obtain from the local public bodies 
and mass transportation companies such 
reasonably obtainable information concern- 
ing contracts and procurement, including 
subcontracts thereunder, awarded in the 
implementation and effectuation of the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(c) All contracts for construction, recon- 
struction, or improvement of facilities and 
equipment in furtherance of the purposes 
for which a loan, grant, or guarantee is made 
under this Act, entered into by applicants 
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under other than competitive bidding pro- 
cedures as defined by the Administrator, 
shall provide that the Administrator and 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, or any of their duly authorized rep- 
resentatives, shall, for the purpose of audit 
and examination, have access to any books, 
documents, papers, and records of the con- 
tracting parties that are pertinent to the 
operations or activities under such contracts. 

(d) As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “States” means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the posses- 
sions of the United States; 

(2) the term “local public bodies” includes 
municipalities and other political subdivi- 
sions of States; public agencies and instru- 
mentalities of one or more States, municipal- 
ities, and political subdivisions of States; and 
public corporations, boards, and commis- 
sions established under the laws of any 
State; 

(3) the term “Administrator” means the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator; 

(4) the term “urban area” means any area 
that includes a municipality or other built- 
up place which is appropriate, in the judg- 
ment of the Administrator, for a public trans- 
portation system to serve commuters or oth- 
ers in the locality taking into consideration 
the local patterns and trends of urban 
growth; and 

(5) the term “mass transportation” means 
transportation by bus or rail or other con- 
veyance, either publicly or privately owned, 
serving the general public and moving over 
prescribed routes, but does not include char- 
ter or sightseeing service, or aircraft or 
steamship service (other than ferrying serv- 
ice). 

(e) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the funds neces- 
sary to carry out all functions under this 
Act except loans under section 3. All funds 
appropriated under this Act for other than 
administrative expenses shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 

(f) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, contracts for grants under sec- 
tion 3 (other than relocation payments in 
accordance with section 16(b)) for projects 
in any one State shall not exceed in the 
aggregate 12144 per centum of the amount 
of grant funds appropriated under the au- 
thority contained in section 13(b). The 
Administrator may make additional contracts 
for such grants (subject to the limitations 
prescribed in section 13(b)) aggregating not 
to exceed 10 per centum of the amount ap- 
propriated, but such additional contracts 
for grants for projects in any one State shall 
not exceed in the aggregate 1 per centum of 
the amount appropriated. In the case of 
any project undertaken in two or more 
States, in accordance with a duly approved 
compact or other agreement, the Administra- 
tor may apply the foregoing limitations by 
allocating any portion of the grants con- 
tracted for such project to any one or more 
of such States. 

(g) The Administrator shall make an an- 
nual report to the President for submission 
to the Congress on the administration of 
this Act. Such report shall indicate to whom 
financial assistance has been extended pur- 
suant to this Act, the purposes for which 
such assistance is to be utilized, and the 
amounts involved, and may include such 
other information, comments, and recom- 
mendations as the Administrator deems ap- 
propriate. 

(h) The first sentence of section 814 of 
the Housing Act of 1954, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1434), is amended by 

(1) inserting after “grant,”, the first place 
it appears, the following: “guaranteed rev- 
enue bond issue,”; 

(2) inserting after “grant,”, the second 
place it appears, the following: “guaranteed 
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revenue bond issue (including the revenues 
from which the bonded indebtedness is to be 
repaid) ,”; and 

(3) inserting after “grant,”, 
place it appears, the following: “guaranteed 
revenue bond issue,”. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 19. (a) The Administrator shall take 
such action as may be necessary to insure 
that all laborers and mechanics employed by 
contractors or subcontractors in the per- 
formance of construction work financed with 
the assistance of loans or grants under this 
Act shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended. The Administrator 
shall not approve any such loan or grant 
without first obtaining adequate assurance 
that these labor standards will be maintained 
upon the construction work. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in subsection (a), the authority and func- 
tions set forth in Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176, 64 Stat. 1267, 
5 U.S.C. 1332-15), and section 2 of the Act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948, 
40 U.S.C. 276c). 

(c) It shall be a condition of the granting 
of any assistance or the financing of any 
project under this Act that fair and equitable 
arrangements are made, as determined joint- 
ly by the Administrator and the Secretary of 
Labor, to protect the interests of employees 
affected by such assistance or financing. 
Such protective arrangements shall include, 
without being limited to, such provisions 
as may be necessary for (1) the preservation 
of rights, privileges, and benefits (including 
the continuation of pension rights and bene- 
fits of all beneficiaries) under existing col- 
lective bargaining agreements or otherwise; 
(2) the continuation of collective bargaining 
in any situation where it now exists; (3) 
the protection of individual employees 
against a worsening of their positions with 
respect to their employment which shall in 
no event provide benefits less than those es- 
tablished pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 5(2) (f) of the Interstate Commerce Act; 
(4) assurances of employment to employees 
of acquired mass transportation systems by 
the acquiring or operating entities, and pri- 
ority of employment or reemployment of em- 
ployees terminated or laid off; and (5) paid 
training or retraining programs. The con- 
tract for the granting of such assistance shall 
specify the terms and conditions of such pro- 
tective arrangements. 

AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 

Sec. 20. In providing financial assistance 
to any project under section 3, the Adminis- 
trator shall take into consideration whether 
the facilities and equipment to be acquired, 
constructed, reconstructed, or improved will 
be designed and equipped to prevent and 
control air pollution in accordance with any 
criteria established for this purpose by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rarns: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions contained in the 
bill H.R. 3881 as passed by the House, as fol- 
lows: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964.’ 

“FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds 

“(1) that the predominant part of the 
Nation’s population is located in its rapidly 
expanding metropolitan and other urban 
areas, which generally cross the boundary 
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lines of local jurisdictions and often extend 
into two or more States; 

“(2) that the welfare and vitality of 
urban areas, the satisfactory movement of 
people and goods within such areas, and the 
effectiveness of housing, urban renewal, 
highways, and other federally aided programs 
are being jeopardized by the deterioration 
or inadequate provision of urban 
tion facilities and services, the intensifica- 
tion of traffic congestion, and the lack of 
coordinated transportation and other de- 
velopment planning on a comprehensive and 
continuing basis; and 

“(3) that Federal financial assistance for 
the development of efficient and coordinated 
mass transportation systems is essential to 
the solution of these urban problems. 

“(b) The purposes of this Act are— 

“(1) to assist in the development of im- 
proved mass transportation facilities, equip- 
ment, techniques, and methods, with the co- 
operation of mass transportation companies 
both public and private; 

“(2) to encourage the planning and estab- 
lishment of areawide urban mass transporta- 
tion systems needed for economical and de- 
sirable urban development, with the coopera- 
tion of mass transportation companies both 
public and private; and 

“(3) to provide assistance to State and 
local governments and their instrumentali- 
ties in financing such systems, to be operated 
by public or private mass transportation 
companies as determined by local needs. 


“FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 8. (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act, the Administrator is 
authorized to make grants or loans (directly, 
through the purchase of securities or equip- 
ment trust certificates, or otherwise) to 
assist States and local public bodies and 
agencies thereof in financing the acquisition, 
construction, reconstruction, and improve- 
ment of facilities and equipment for use, by 
operation or lease or otherwise, in mass 
transportation service in urban areas and 
in coordinating such service with highway 
and other transportation in such areas. 
Eligible facilities and equipment may include 
land (but not public highways), buses and 
other rolling stock, and other real or per- 
sonal property needed for an efficient and 
coordinated mass transportation system. No 
grant or loan shall be provided under this 
section unless the Administrator determines 
that the applicant has or will have (1) the 
legal, financial, and technical capacity to 
carry out the proposed project, and (2) satis- 
factory continuing control, through opera- 
tion or lease or otherwise, over the use of the 
facilities and equipment. No such funds 
shall be used for payment of ordinary gov- 
ernmental or nonproject operating expenses. 

“(b) No loan shall be made under this 
section for any project for which a grant is 
made under this section, except grants made 
for relocation payments in accordance with 
section 7(b). Loans under this section shall 
be subject to the restrictions and limitations 
set forth in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of 
section 202(b) of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955. The authority provided in section 
203 of such Amendments to obtain funds for 
loans under clause (2) of section 202(a) of 
such Amendments shall (except for undis- 
bursed loan commitments) hereafter be ex- 
ercised by the Administrator (without re- 
gard to the proviso in section 202(d) of such 
Amendments) solely to obtain funds for 
loans under this section. 

“(c) No financial assistance shall be pro- 
vided under this Act to any State or local 
public body or agency thereof for the pur- 
pose, directly or indirectly, of acquiring any 
interest in, or purchasing any facilities or 
other property of, a private mass transporta- 
tion company, or for the purpose of con- 
structing, improving, or reconstructing any 
facilities or other property acquired (after 
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the date of the enactment of this Act) from 
any such company, or for the purpose of pro- 
viding by contract or otherwise for the op- 
eration of mass transportation facilities or 
equipment in competition with, or supple- 
mentary to, the service provided by an ex- 
isting mass transportation company, unless 
(1) the Administrator finds that such as- 
sistance is essential to a program, proposed 
or under active preparation, for a unified or 
Officially coordinated urban transportation 
system as part of the comprehensively 
planned development of the urban area, (2) 
the Administrator finds that such program, 
to the maximum extent feasible, provides for 
the participation of private mass transporta- 
tion companies, (3) just and adequate com- 
pensation will be paid to such companies for 
acquisition of their franchises or property 
to the extent required by applicable State 
or local laws, and (4) the Secretary of Labor 
certifies that such assistance complies with 
the requirements of section 10(c) of this 
Act. 


“LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


“Sec. 4. (a) Except as specified in sec- 
tion 5, no Federal financial assistance shall 
be provided pursuant to section 3 unless the 
Administrator determines that the facilities 
and equipment for which the assistance is 
sought are needed for carrying out a pro- 
gram, meeting criteria established by him, 
for a unified or officially coordinated urban 
transportation system as a part of the com- 
prehensively planned development of the 
urban area, and are necessary for the sound, 
economic, and desirable development of such 
area. Such program shall encourage to the 
maximum extent feasible the participation 
of private enterprise. Where facilities and 
equipment are to be acquired which are al- 
ready being used in mass transportation serv- 
ice in the urban area, the program must pro- 
vide that they shall be so improved (through 
modernization, extension, addition, or other- 
wise) that they will better serve the trans- 
portation needs of the area. The Adminis- 
trator, on the basis of engineering studies, 
studies of economic feasibility, and data 
showing the nature and extent of expected 
utilization of the facilities and equipment, 
shall estimate what portion of the cost of 
a project to be assisted under section 3 can- 
not be reasonably financed from revenues— 
which portion shall hereinafter be called 
‘net project cost’. The Federal grant for 
such a project shall not exceed two-thirds 
of the net project cost. The remainder of 
the net project cost shall be provided, in 
cash, from sources other than Federal funds, 
and no refund or reduction of that portion 
so provided shall be made at any time unless 
there is at the same time a refund of a pro- 
portional amount of the Federal grant. 

“(b) To finance grants under this Act 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
at any time after its enactment not to ex- 
ceed $75,000,000 for fiscal year 1965; $150,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1966; and $150,000,000 
for fiscal year 1967. Any amount so appro- 
priated shall remain available until ex- 
pended; and any amount authorized but not 
appropriated for any fiscal year may be ap- 
propriated for any succeeding fiscal year. 
The Administrator is authorized, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 3648 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to make 
advance or progress payments on account 
of any grant made pursuant to this Act. 


“EMERGENCY PROGRAM 


“Sec. 5. Prior to July 1, 1967, Federal fi- 
nancial assistance may be provided pursuant 
to section 3 where (1) the program for the 
development of a unified or officially co- 
ordinated urban transportation system, re- 
ferred to in section 4(a), is under active 
preparation although not yet completed, (2) 
the facilities and equipment for which the 
assistance is sought can reasonably be ex- 
pected to be required for such a system, and 
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(3) there is an urgent need for their pres- 
ervation or provision. The Federal grant 
for such a project shall not exceed one-half 
of the net project cost: Provided, That where 
a Federal grant is made on such a one-half 
basis, and the planning requirements speci- 
fied in section 4(a) are fully met within a 
three-year period after the execution of the 
grant agreement, an additional grant may 
then be made to the applicant equal to one- 
sixth of the net project cost. The remainder 
of the net project cost shall be provided, in 
cash, from sources other than Federal funds, 
and no refund or reduction of that portion 
so provided shall be made at any time unless 
there is at the same time a refund of a 
proportional amount of the Federal grant. 


“RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 


“Sec. 6 (a) The Administrator is author- 
ized to undertake research, development, 
and demonstration projects in all phases of 
urban mass transportation (including the 
development, testing, and demonstration of 
new facilities, equipment, techniques, and 
methods) which he determines will assist 
in the reduction of urban transportation 
needs, the improvement of mass transporta- 
tion service, or the contribution of such 
service toward meeting total urban trans- 
portation needs at minimum cost. He may 
undertake such projects independently or 
by contract (including working agreements 
with other Federal departments and agen- 
cies). In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, the Administrator is authorized to 
request and receive such information or data 
as he deems appropriate from public or 
private sources. 

“(b) The Administrator may make avail- 
able to finance projects under this section 
not to exceed $10,000,000 of the mass trans- 
portation grant authorization provided in 
section 4(b), which limit shall be increased 
to $20,000,000 on July 1, 1965, and to $30,- 
000,000 on July 1, 1966. In addition, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 4 
of this Act or of section 103(b) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, the unobligated balance 
of the amount available for mass trans- 
portation demonstration grants pursuant to 
the proviso in such section 103(b) shall be 
available solely for financing projects under 
this section. 

“(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall limit any authority of the Administra- 
tor under section 602 of the Housing Act of 
1956 or any other provision of law. 


“RELOCATION REQUIREMENTS AND PAYMENTS 

“Sec. 7. (a) No financial assistance shall 
be extended to any project under section 3 
unless the Administrator determines that an 
adequate relocation program is being carried 
on for families displaced by the project and 
that there are being or will be provided 
(in the same area or in other areas generally 
not less desirable in regard to public utilities 
and public and commercial facilities and at 
rents or prices within the financial means of 
the displaced families) an equal number of 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings avail- 
able to those displaced families and reason- 
ably accessible to their places of employ- 
ment. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, financial assistance extended to 
any project under section 3 may include 
grants for relocation payments, as herein de- 
fined. Such grants may be in addition to 
other financial assistance for the project 
under section 8, and no part of the amount of 
such relocation payments shall be required to 
be contributed as a local grant. The term 
“relocation payments” means payments by 
the applicant to individuals, families, busi- 
ness concerns, and nonprofit organizations 
for their reasonable and necessary moving 
expenses and any actual direct losses of 
property, except goodwill or profit, for which 
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reimbursement or compensation is not other- 
wise made, resulting from their displacement 
by the project. Such payments shall be made 
subject to such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Administrator, and shall 
not exceed $200 in the case of an individual 
or family, or $3,000 (or if greater, the total 
certified actual moving expenses) in the case 
of a business concern or nonprofit organiza- 
tion. Such rules and regulations may in- 
clude provisions authorizing payment to in- 
dividuals and families of fixed amounts (not 
to exceed $200 in any case) in lieu of their 
respective reasonable and necessary mov- 
ing expenses and actual direct losses of 
property. 

“COORDINATION OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
HIGHWAYS AND FOR MASS TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 
“Sec. 8. In order to assure coordination of 

highway and railway and other mass trans- 

portation planning and development pro- 
grams in urban areas, particularly with re- 
spect to the provision of mass transporta- 
tion facilities in connection with federally 
assisted highways, the Administrator and the 

Secretary of Commerce shall consult on gen- 

eral urban transportation policies and pro- 

grams and shall exchange information on 
proposed projects in urban areas. 


“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 9. (a) In the performance of, and 
with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this Act, the Admin- 
istrator shall (in addition to any authority 
otherwise vested in him) have the functions, 
powers, and duties set forth in section 402, 
except subsections (c)(2) and (f), of the 
Housing Act of 1950. Funds obtained or held 
by the Administrator in connection with 
the performance of his functions under this 
Act shall be available for the administrative 
expenses of the Administrator in connection 
with the performance of such functions. 

*(b) All contracts for construction, re- 
construction, or improvement of facilities 
and equipment in furtherance of the pur- 
poses for which a loan or grant is made 
under this Act, entered into by applicants 
under other than competitive bidding pro- 
cedures as defined by the Administrator, 
shall provide that the Administrator and the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
or any of their duly authorized representa- 
tives, shall, for the purpose of audit and 
examination, have access to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records of the contracting 
parties that are pertinent to the operations 
or activities under such contracts. 

“(c) All contracts for construction, recon- 
struction, or improvement of facilities and 
equipment in furtherance of the purposes for 
which a loan or grant is made under this Act 
shall provide that in the performance of the 
work the contractor shall use only such 
manufactured articles as have been manu- 
factured in the United States. 

“(d) As used in this Act— 

“(1) the term ‘States’ means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the poses- 
sions of the United States; 

“(2) the term ‘local public bodies’ includes 
municipalities and other political subdivi- 
sions of States; public agencies and instru- 
mentalities of one or more States, munici- 
palities, and political subdivisions of States; 
and public corporations, boards, and com- 
meron established under the laws of any 

tate; 

“(3) the term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator; 

“(4) the term ‘urban area’ means any area 
that includes a municipality or other built- 
up place which is appropriate, in the judg- 
ment of the Administrator, for a public trans- 
portation system to serve commuters or oth- 
ers in the locality taking into considera- 
tion the local patterns and trends of urban 
growth; and 
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“(5) the term ‘mass transportation’ means 
transportation by bus or rail or other con- 
veyance, either publicly or privately owned, 
serving the general public (but not including 
school buses or charter or sightseeing serv- 
ice) and moving over prescribed routes. 

“(e) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the funds 
necessary to carry out all functions under 
this Act except loans under section 3. All 
funds appropriated under this Act for other 
than administrative expenses shall remain 
available until expended. 

ff) None of the provisions of this Act shall 
be construed to authorize the Administra- 
tor to regulate in any manner the mode of 
operation of any mass transportation sys- 
tem with respect to which a grant is made 
under section 3 or, after such grant is made, 
to regulate the rates, fares, tolls, rentals, or 
other charges fixed or prescribed for such 
system by any local public or private transit 
agency; but nothing in this subsection shall 
prevent the Administrator from taking such 
actions as may be necessary to require com- 
pliance by the agency or agencies involved 
with any undertakings furnished by such 
agency or agencies in connection with the 
application for the grant. 


“LABOR STANDARDS 


“Sec. 10. (a) The Administrator shall take 
such action as may be necessary to insure 
that all laborers and mechanics employed 
by contractors or subcontractors in the per- 
formance of construction work financed with 
the assistance of loans or grants under this 
Act shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended. The Administra- 
tor shall not approve any such loan or grant 
without first obtaining adequate assurance 
that required labor standards will be main- 
tained upon the construction work. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in subsection (a), the authority and func- 
tions set forth in Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 
5 U.S.C. 1882-15), and section 2 of the Act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948; 
40 U.S.C. 276c). 

„(e) It shall be a condition of any assist- 
ance under this Act that fair and equitable 
arrangements are made, as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor, to protect the inter- 
ests of employees affected by such assistance. 
Such protective arrangements shall include, 
without being limited to, such provisions as 
may be necessary for (1) the preservation of 
rights, privileges, and benefits (including 
continuation of pension rights and benefits) 
under existing collective bargaining agree- 
ments or otherwise; (2) the continuation of 
collective bargaining rights; (3) the pro- 
tection of individual employees against a 
worsening of their positions with respect to 
their employment; (4) assurances of employ- 
ment to employees of acquired mass trans- 
portation systems and priority of reemploy- 
ment of employees terminated or laid off; 
and (5) paid training or retraining programs. 
Such arrangements shall include provisions 
protecting individual employees against a 
worsening of their positions with respect to 
their employment which shall in no event 
provide benefits less than those established 
pursuant to section 5(2)(f) of the Act of 
February 4, 1887 (24 Stat. 379), as amended. 
The contract for the granting of any such 
assistance shall specify the terms and con- 
ditions of the protective arrangements. 


“AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 


“Sec. 11. In providing financial assistance 
to any project under section 3, the Adminis- 
trator shall take into consideration whether 
the facilities and equipment to be acquired, 
constructed, reconstructed, or improved will 
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be designed and equipped to prevent and 
control air pollution in accordance with any 
criteria established for this purpose by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
“STATE LIMITATION 

“Sec, 12. Grants made under section $ 
(other than grants for relocation payments 
in accordance with section 7(b)) for projects 
in any one State shall not exceed in the 
aggregate 1244 per centum of the aggregate 
amount of grant funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 4(b).” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 3881) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
consent that all Members may have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks in the Record on the bill H.R. 
3881, just passed, and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment, a joint resolution 
of the House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 1056. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1965, and for other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
OF JUNE 29 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the acting majority 
leader if he can tell us the program for 
the balance of this week and for next 
week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. There is no further 
legislative program for the balance of 
this week, except for some measures 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
which will be called up by unanimous 
consent by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] for considera- 
tion later this afternoon. 

On Monday the following measures 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
will be called up for consideration by 
unanimous consent: 

H.R. 2509, authorizing Reserve officers 
to combine Reserve component service to 
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qualify for the uniform maintenance 
allowance. 

H.R. 6299, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to sell crude oil from Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4, Alaska, for a 
limited time. 

H.R. 8676, authorizing military depart- 
ments to ship automobiles of Armed 
Forces personnel to and from State of 
Alaska. 

H.R. 9634, authorizing the Secretary 
of Defense to assist the Girl Scouts at 
their 1964 encampment. 

There will also be called up for con- 
sideration by unanimous consent the 
following measures from the Committee 
on Ways and Means: 

H.R. 98, exportation of imported dis- 
tilled spirits. 

5 4649, fruit-flavor concentrates in 
e. 

H.R. 4844, release of liability under 
bonds. 

H.R. 5739, taxation of life insurance 
companies. 

H.R. 7267, gasoline tax, aerial farm 
applicators. 

H.R. 7301, collapsible corporations. 

H.R. 10467, deductibility of accrued 
vacation pay. 

H.R. 7307, apportionment of depletion 
allowance between parties to contracts 
for extraction of minerals other than oil 
or gas. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week, we will call up first the 1965 ap- 
propriation bill for foreign assistance 
and related agencies, which is the for- 
eign aid appropriation bill. 

There will also be considered House 
Resolution 789, to provide for the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives 
in the Senate amendment to H.R. 7152, 
the civil rights bill. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time, and we reserve the right to 
announce later any further program. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
JUNE 29 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, in the legislative 
program announced the gentleman did 
not mention the Powell-Landrum pov- 
erty bill. 

Mr. BOGGS. That bill is not sched- 
uled for next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday next be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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AUTHORIZING CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE TO RECEIVE MESSAGES 
FROM THE SENATE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, the Clerk be authorized to 
receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND IN SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH, TO SALT LAKE 
CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 9021) to 
authorize the conveyance of two tracts 
of land situated in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to the Board of Education of Salt Lake 
City. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Salt 
Lake City, a municipal corporation of the 
State of Utah, is hereby authorized to grant 
and convey to the Board of Education of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, a tract of land situ- 
ated between 8th South Street and Sunny- 
side Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah, and more 
particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at the southwest corner of 
the Mount Olivet Cemetery Association prop- 
erty (said point being 100 feet north from 
the original southwest corner of the Fort 
Douglas Military Reservation and in the 
north line of Sunnyside Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah); running thence north 0 degrees 
00 minutes 28 seconds east along the west 
line of the cemetery property 237.76 feet; 
thence southeasterly along the are of a 
573-foot radius curve to the right (tangent 
to which bears south 57 degrees 37 minutes 
18 seconds east) a distance of 157.06 feet; 
thence south 41 degrees 49 minutes 59 sec- 
onds east 21.23 feet thence southeasterly 
along the arc of a 730.146-foot radius curve 
to the left, a distance of 183.86 feet, to a 
point in the south line of the cemetery prop- 
erty, which is the north line of Sunnyside 
Avenue; thence south 89 degrees 59 minutes 
50 seconds west along said north line of 
Sunyside Avenue 272.77 feet to the point of 
beginning. Containing 0.75 acres. 

Sec. 2. The Mount Olivet Cemetery As- 
sociation of Salt Lake City, Utah, is hereby 
authorized to grant and convey to the Board 
of Education of Salt Lake City all right, 
title, and interest held by it in lands con- 
stituting a portion of Sunnyside Avenue 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, subject to the pres- 
ent public use thereof for street or highway 
purposes, which lands were granted to the 
said Mount Olivet Cemetery Association by 
the Act of January 23, 1909 (35 Stat. 589), 
and which lands are more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: 

Beginning at the original southwest cor- 
ner of the Fort Douglas Military Reserva- 
tion, which is located in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and running thence north 0 degrees 
00 minutes 28 seconds east along the west 
line of said military reservation, a distance 
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of 100.00 feet, to the north line of Sunny- 
side Avenue; thence north 89 degrees 59 
minutes 50 seconds east along said line 272.77 
feet to a point in a curve, tangent to which 
bears south 56 degrees 15 minutes 38 seconds 
east; thence southeasterly along said curve 
to the left having a radius of 730.146 feet, 
& distance of 94.71 feet to a point of inter- 
section with the west line of 14th East Street 
produced north; thence south 0 degrees 02 
minutes 40 seconds west 52.64 feet to the 
south line of Sunnyside Avenue; thence 
south 89 degrees 59 minutes 50 seconds west 
along said south line of Sunnyside Avenue 
which is also the south line of the said mili- 
tary reservation, a distance of 354.77 feet 
to the point of beginning, containing 0.77 
acre, more or less. 

Sec. 3. The deed of conveyance to the 
tract of land described in the first section 
of the Act shall contain a provision that 
such tract shall be used for school purposes 
only and that so long as the Board of Edu- 
cation of Salt Lake City uses the tract of 
land for such purposes, the reversionary 
clause set forth in the Act of January 23, 
1909 (35 Stat. 589), shall not be operable 
with respect to such tract. 

Sec. 4. The deed of conveyance to the 
tract of land described in section 2 of this 
Act shall contain a provision that such 
tract is subject to the present public use 
thereof for street or highway purposes and 
that when the street is legally vacated such 
tract shall be used for school purposes, and 
that so long as such tract is used for street 


or highway purposes or for school purposes 
the reversionary clause set forth in the 
Act of January 23, 1909 (35 Stat. 589), shall 
not be operable with respect to such tract. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
9021 is a bill which would permit the 
current holders of title to two contiguous 
parcels of land to convey an area total- 
ing 1.52 acres to the School Board of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, for the purpose 
of expansion of the East High School 
in Salt Lake City. 

These properties were originally sep- 
arated from Fort Douglas under author- 
ity of an act of Congress of 1909. They 
have had no Federal military use since 
that time. They were originally released 
to the Mount Olivet Cemetery Associa- 
tion for the burial of the dead, and the 
Federal Government received property 
of an equal value in return for this con- 
veyance. The conveyance, however, con- 
tained a reversionary clause providing 
that if the use of the land should change, 
the title would revert to the Government. 

Public Law 292 of the 82d Congress, 
approved the transfer of some of the 
Mount Olivet land originally secured 
from the Federal Government to Salt 
Lake City for public highway purposes. 
The public law under which the con- 
veyance of 2.18 acres was made to Salt 
Lake City, stayed the effect of the re- 
versionary provision of the 1909 act for 
so long as the land was used for high- 
way purposes. 

This bill would permit the transfer of 
0.75 of an acre from Salt Lake City and 
0.77 of an acre from the Mount Olivet 
Cemetery Association to the Salt Lake 
City Board of Education. The bill con- 
tinues the reversionary protection to the 
Federal Government if the land is not 
used for school purposes. 
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The earlier reversionary clauses con- 
tained in the acts and the deeds under 
the acts, require congressional approval 
of this new purpose. 


DISPOSING OF PIG TIN FROM NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 300) authorizing the 
disposal of approximately 98,000 long 
tons of pig tin from the national stock- 
pile. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Con- 
gress expressly approves, pursuant to sec- 
tion 3(e) of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act (53 Stat. 811, as 
amended, 50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), the disposal 
from the national stockpile of approximately 
ninety-eight thousand long tons of pig tin. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the next 
bill to be considered by the committee is 
House Concurrent Resolution 300. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
provide congressional approval of the 
proposed disposition of 98,000 long tons 
of pig tin from the national stockpile. 

As you are aware, the concurrence of 
Congress is required for proposed dis- 
positions from the national stockpile 
when such disposal is not the result of 
a finding that the material is obsolescent 
for use during time of war. 

This legislation was recommended by 
the executive branch. 

The Committee on Armed Services has 
been advised that the national conven- 
tional stockpile objective on pig tin was 
determined to be 200,000 long tons. The 
amount in inventory is 330,000 long tons. 
Consequently, our national stockpile of 
pig tin is approximately 130,000 long tons 
in excess of our stockpile objectives. 

I am also advised that previous au- 
thorization of pig tin disposal has not 
been completely accomplished. There is 
remaining 31,840 long tons of pig tin 
waiting for disposal action. 

Inasmuch as the proposed disposal 
contemplates the sale of an additional 
98,000 long tons of pig tin, this amount, 
together with the remaining approxi- 
mately 32,000 tons, will completely elim- 
inate the excess pig tin now in the 
national stockpile. 

In June 1962, the Congress authorized 
the disposal of 50,000 long tons of tin. 
As of the end of May 1964, over one-half 
of this amount had been sold by the 
General Services Administration. Upon 
approval of this concurrent resolution, 
GSA will merge the unsold balance un- 
der the former authorization with this 
98,000 long tons. The total excess will 
be disposed of over 6 to 8 years. 
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I call your attention to the fact that 
this is the first of a number of long- 
range disposal programs for materials in 
the stockpile having large excess inven- 
tories. 

GSA assured the subcommittee it ex- 
pects to dispose of approximately 20,000 
long tons of tin during the first year of 
the program and will conduct an annual 
review of their disposal program. 

The committee unanimously recom- 
mends approval of House Concurrent 
Resolution 300 without amendment. 


SALE OF LEAD PURSUANT TO 
STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MA- 
TERIALS STOCK PILING ACT 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 11257) to 
authorize the sale, without regard to the 
6-month waiting period prescribed, of 
lead proposed to be disposed of pursuant 
to the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is my understand- 
ing, and will the gentleman substantiate 
it, that in this disposal of strategic ma- 
terials which this bill provides for that 
the Government will, due to present 
marketing conditions, recover practical- 
ly its investment in these various metals? 

Mr. PHILBIN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. And that applies to all 
of them that are covered in these bills? 

Mr. PHILBIN. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Administrator of General Services is hereby 
authorized to sell, by negotiation or other- 
wise, to the domestic producers of lead at 
the fair market value thereof, approximately 
fifty thousand short tons of lead now held in 
the national stockpile. Such disposition may 
be made without regard to the provisions of 
section 3 of the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Stock Piling Act, relating to dispositions 
on the basis of a revised determination pur- 
suant to section 2 of said Act, to the effect 
that no such disposition shall be made until 
six months after publication in the Federal 
Register and transmission to the Congress 
and to the Armed Services Committees 
thereof of a notice of the proposed disposi- 
tion, but in such disposition the Adminis- 
trator of General Services shall comply with 
the other provisions of such section 3, par- 
ticularly those which require that the plan 
and date of disposition shall be fixed with 
due regard to the protection of producers, 
processors, and consumers against avoidable 
disruption of their usual markets. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out “to the 
domestic producers of lead”, 
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i committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the next 
bill to be considered by the committee is 
H.R. 11257. 

This bill was introduced by our distin- 
guished colleague and fellow member of 
the Armed Services Committee, the Hon- 
orable JAMES A. BYRNE, of Pennsylvania. 

This bill, H.R. 11257, if enacted would 
authorize the disposal of 50,000 short 
tons of lead now held in the national 
stockpile to domestic producers of lead. 

In addition, enactment of this legisla- 
tion would waive the 6-month waiting 
period ordinarily required for disposals 
of this kind. 

Subsequent to the introduction of this 
legislation, the Committee on Armed 
Services requested reports from the ex- 
ecutive branch on its position in respect 
to the proposed disposal action. 

The responses from the executive 
branch have indicated that while it 
favors the proposal to dispose of 50,000 
tons of lead, to limit the sale of the 
50,000 tons of lead to domestic producers 
of lead is unduly restrictive, and recom- 
mends that H.R. 11257 be amended so 
as to remove that limitation. With such 
an amendment, the executive branch 
favors the enactment of this legislation. 

On June 17, 1963, the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning reduced the stockpile 
objective for lead from 286,000 short tons 
to zero. 

As a result, the 1,378,453 short tons of 
lead now in the national stockpile is 
excess to present requirements. 

The committee has been advised that 
lead is in extremely short supply. Con- 
sumption of lead has exceeded supply 
for over 2 years and, as a result, stocks 
of lead at primary refineries have been 
drawn down to cover the deficit. It is 
doubtful whether stocks can be drawn 
down much further without causing 
serious market disruptions. 

Because of the short time factor in- 
volved between the introduction of this 
bill and the hearings before the sub- 
committee, General Services Adminis- 
tration in this instance, unlike the other 
disposals before the committee today, 
has not met with representatives of in- 
dustry or devised a disposal plan. 

In devising such a plan, however, all 
factors affecting the method of sale 
should be considered, such as the struc- 
ture of the industry, industry practices, 
the size of the market, and market habits 
peculiar to the commodity involved with 
the result that to the extent possible and 
practical, disposal should be geared to 
the capabilities of all prospective buy- 
ers, including large and small business. 

Since the bill contained a limitation 
that the disposal could be made only to 
the domestic producers of lead, the sub- 
committee agreed with the executive 
branch that the language was too re- 
strictive and, by amendment, removed 
from the bill the words “to the domestic 
producers of lead” which appear begin- 
ning after the word “otherwise”, on 
page 1, line 4 of the bill. 
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As amended, subcommittee unani- 
mously recommends approval of H.R. 
11257. 


SALE OF ZINC PURSUANT TO STRA- 
TEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
STOCK PILING ACT 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 11004) to 
authorize the sale, without regard to the 
6-month waiting period prescribed, of 
zinc proposed to be disposed of pursuant 
to the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services is hereby 
authorized to dispose of, by negotiation or 
otherwise, approximately seventy-five thou- 
sand short tons of zinc now held in the 
national stockpile. Such disposition may 
be made without regard to the provisions of 
section 3 of the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stock Piling Act, relating to disposi- 
tions on the basis of a revised determination 
pursuant to section 2 of said Act, to the 
effect that no such disposition shall be made 
until six months after publication in the 
Federal Register and transmission to the 
Congress and to the Armed Services Com- 
mittees thereof of a notice of the proposed 
disposition, but in such disposition the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services shall comply 
with the other provisions of such section 3, 
particularly those which require that the plan 
and date of disposition shall be fixed with 
due regard to the protection of producers, 
processors, and consumers against avoidable 
disruption of their usual markets, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
11004 is a bill which, if enacted, would 
authorize disposal of 75,000 short tons of 
zinc now held in the national stockpile 
without regard to those provisions of law 
requiring a 6-month waiting period be- 
fore effecting disposal. 

The current conventional war stock- 
pile objective for zinc, which was set on 
June 17, 1963, has been revised down- 
ward from 178,000 short tons to zero. As 
a result, the 1,580,740 short tons of zinc 
now in the national stockpile is excess to 
present requirements. Even though 
studies on nuclear war conducted by the 
Office of Emergency Planning have not 
been completed, the representative of 
OEP testified that he felt safe because 
of the size of the inventory, in recom- 
mending disposal of the 75,000 short tons 
of zine as authorized by this bill. 

Zinc, particularly in the higher grades, 
is in extremely short supply for use in 
the diecasting industry. Present con- 
sumption exceeds present production. 
Other consumers of zine also indicated a 
serious shortage of this metal. For the 
past 2 years, U.S. consumption of zinc 
has exceeded domestic production by an 
average of about 100,000 short tons per 
year. To meet this requirement, we 
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import approximately one-half of the 
smelting ore needed in the United States, 
and the zine concentrate supplies from 
outside the United States are becoming 
increasingly tight. 

Representatives of the General Serv- 
ices Administration assured the subcom- 
mittee that a plan for disposal of the 
75,000 short tons of zinc had agreement 
generally from the producers, distribu- 
tors and consumers of zinc. Basically, 
the plan for disposal is that the GSA will 
offer the 75,000 tons of zinc as a shelf- 
item, f.o.b the storage location, at prices 
to be fixed by GSA as a result of current 
market research and references to prices 
quoted in trade journals on a quota basis 
to recognized domestic producers of pri- 
mary zinc who will agree to distribute the 
material on an equal basis to domestic 
consumers for domestic consumption. 
Also, an appropriate quantity will be set 
aside on a pro rata basis to be sold ex- 
clusively to independent alloyers of zinc 
who directly consume the material. 

While there was some disagreement 
about the amount of zinc that the do- 
mestic industry requires, there was una- 
nimity among industry and Government 
witnesses that 75,000 tons of zine could 
be released immediately without disrupt- 
ing or depressing the domestic market 
and that is adequate to supply the im- 
mediate requirement. 

The committee recommends approval 
of H.R. 11004 without amendment. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
there is something basically wrong with 
a Government policy of releasing some of 
its stockpiled material every time a 
shortage develops, instead of letting the 
basic law of supply and demand set the 
prices of metals such as lead and zinc. 

The Government plan to dispose of 
75,000 tons of zinc and 50,000 tons of 
lead means that U.S. mines will not proc- 
ess this amount of these metals. If the 
prices of lead and zine were to rise, as 
do most prices during a shortage, some 
mines might open up that otherwise 
would remain closed. 

Under the present policy the Govern- 
ment is paying out money to some mines 
on low prices, under the Small Lead- 
Zine Producers Act, and with the other 
hand the Government is importing ores 
under quotas, and so forth, or releasing 
lead-zine from its stockpiles which holds 
down these prices. 

Is it the proper role of the Government 
to preserve one part of an industry at 
the expense of another? The Midwest, 
for example, possesses untapped re- 
sources of lead known to most geologists 
and to the lead-zine trade, but no effort 
is being made to mine these resources be- 
cause of the encouragement given im- 
ports of these metals. 

There are so many inconsistencies in 
our present policy that it surely needs an 
overall review and study. How can we 
say it is Government policy to dispose of 
Government stockpiles, when the current 
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administration 2 years ago participated 
in a barter deal that resulted in the im- 
portation of 100,000 tons of lead in ex- 
change for domestic surplus farm prod- 
ucts? Does Government have the right 
to give the nod to one problem area at 
the expense of the other, instead of let- 
ting the marketplace be the determining 
factor? Quo vadis—the law of supply 
and demand? 


DISPOSAL OF MOLYBDENUM FROM 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 11235) to 
authorize the disposal, without regard 
to the prescribed 6-month waiting 
period, of approximately 11 million 
pounds of molybdenum from the na- 
tional stockpile, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Administrator of General Services is hereby 
authorized to dispose of approximately eleven 
million pounds of molybdenum contained 
in molybdenum disulphide now held in the 
national stockpile. Such disposal may be 
made without regard to the provision of 
section 3(e) of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), 
that no disposition of materials held in the 
national stockpile shall be made prior to the 
expiration of six months after the publica- 
tion in the Federal Register and the trans- 
mission to the Congress and to the Armed 
Services Committee of each House thereof 
of the notice of the proposed disposition 
required by said section 3(e). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the next 
bill for the consideration of the com- 
mittee is H.R. 11235. This bill would 
authorize the disposal of approximately 
11 million pounds of molybdenum from 
the national stockpile. In addition, en- 
actment of this legislation will waive the 
statutory 6-month waiting period ordi- 
narily required for disposals of this kind. 

This is a legislative proposal of the 
executive branch. The Administrator of 
the General Services Administration has 
requested this action because of a revised 
determination that this quantity of mo- 
lybdenum is no longer needed in the na- 
tional stockpile. 

The present objective in the national 
stockpile for molybdenum is 68 million 
pounds. 

There is presently in the national 
stockpile inventory 79,043,336 pounds of 
molybdenum. Therefore, there is an ex- 
cess of approximately 11 million pounds 
of molybdenum in the national stock- 
pile. 

The average acquisition cost of all 
molybdenum acquired for the stockpile 
was $1.06 per pound. Thus, the acquisi- 
tion cost of the amount proposed for 
disposition under this legislation is 
slightly under $12 million. 
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It is my understanding that 90 per- 
cent of the total production of molyb- 
denum for availability to the free world 
is obtained from the United States. 

The free world demand for molybde- 
num in 1963 was in the order of 77 million 
pounds as compared to total production 
of approximately 7342 million pounds. 
Thus, the production of molybdenum has 
not kept pace with increased demands for 
this metal by industry. 

Industry stocks of molybdenum are 
now at near-record low. Consequently, 
this disposal action can materially al- 
leviate the existing market shortage of 
this material and at the same time pro- 
vide an ideal opportunity for the Gov- 
ernment to dispose of excess quantities 
of this material under favorable market 
conditions. 

The 11 million pounds of molybdenum 
will be disposed of for domestic con- 
sumption only. The initial quantity to 
be offered for sale will be approximately 
2 million pounds. The quantity and 
the timing of subsequent offerings will be 
determined after an evaluation has been 
made of earlier sales and of existing mar- 
ket conditions. The disposal program 
will be subject to continuous scrutiny 
throughout the year, and the Adminis- 
trator of General Services will consult 
with other agencies at any time he con- 
siders such consultation is advisable, or 
at any time consultation is requested by 
other responsible agencies. If any major 
modification of the program appears to 
be necessary or advisable as a result of 
such consultation, the changes will be 
publicly announced. 

The committee recommends approval 
of H.R. 11235 without amendment. 


CIGARETTE LABELING AND 
ADVERTISING 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Federal Trade Commission issued a 
rule requiring that by next year all ciga- 
rette labels and advertising state that 
cigarette smoking is dangerous to health 
and may cause death from cancer and 
other diseases. 

The rule stated that it is an unfair or 
deceptive practice for a manufacturer “to 
fail to disclose clearly and prominently in 
all advertising and on every pack, box, 
carton, or other container in which ciga- 
rettes are sold” that smoking is a health 
hazard. 

Mr. Speaker, this is another case of a 
governmental agency exceeding its au- 
thority and invading the province of Con- 
gress. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act 
gives the Commission authority only to 
prevent deceptive practices. What is de- 
ceptive in offering for sale a pack of 
cigarettes—a common commodity which 
has been on the market and familiar to 
all citizens for generations without say- 
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ing anything about health factors in- 
volved. For many months, the press has 
given wide and full publicity to the dan- 
gers of smoking so that the people are 
now alerted to these dangers and are free 
to make their own decisions. 

We can go only so far in telling our 
people what they can do and cannot do 
and this ruling goes too far. Carrying 
the reasoning of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to its ultimate conclusion would 
require such a label on every article sold 
at a liquor store, on perhaps half the 
articles sold at drugstores, on the taxis 
and buses which operate on the streets 
of Washington and on every commer- 
cial airplane that flies. 

Of course, we must give first consid- 
eration to the health of our citizens and 
we must make every effort to make 
smoking safer. We need to know what 
substances in tobacco smoke cause lung 
cancer or other disabilities. We need 
to know whether the cancer-producing 
compounds come from the nicotine in 
the tobacco or from the use of chemicals 
and fertilizer or from a combination of 
these or other factors. 

The answer lies in research. If there 
are characteristics in the tobacco plant 
that should be strengthened or elimi- 
nated, we want to know what they are. 

Extensive research is being conducted 
by the U.S. Department of Public Health, 
by State health departments, and by the 
American Medical Association, and legis- 
lation is now pending before Congress 
which would greatly increase this 
research. 

It is premature to require health haz. 
ard labeling before the research and 
study is completed. 

The Surgeon General, Dr. Luther L, 
Terry, has stated that he did not advo- 
cate such action by the Federal Trade 
Commission or Congress at this time 
and has questioned the authority of the 
Federal Trade Commission to take such 
action. 

Today I introduced a bill which would 
postpone for 3 years the effective date 
of the order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This would give us time to 
secure through research clearer evidence 
as to what is needed before drastic action 
is taken. The passage of this bill would 
prevent a long series of litigation which 
is bound to follow the Trade Commission 
rule. 
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Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with the gentleman in his remarks 
on this subject. 


ASIAN COUNTRIES GROSS OVER 
$276 MILLION ON LOTTERIES 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we re- 
fuse to accept and recognize the normal 
gambling spirit of our own people, the 
rest of the world has found that lotteries 
not only bring gambling under govern- 
ment control but yield high revenues as 
well. 

Throughout the entire world, 81 for- 
eign countries utilize government-op- 
erated lotteries to tie the gambling urge 
of its people together with their need 
for additional revenue. 

Today, I would like to bring to the 
attention of the Members of Congress, 
the tremendous success of the govern- 
ment lotteries in Asia. In 17 Asian 
countries, lotteries are used to satisfy the 
gambling thirst of its people as well as a 
revenue-raising device. 

In 1963, these 17 Asian countries, 
listed below, took in gross receipts of over 
$276 million from its government-run 
lotteries. The net income to the govern- 
ment came to over $97 million. How 
were these gambling funds used? For 
hospitals, welfare, economic develop- 
ment, aged, housing, schools, and other 
worthwhile projects. 

Mr. Speaker, why can we not show the 
same courage and wisdom here in the 
United States? Why can we not accept 
the indisputable fact that the urge to 
gamble is a universal human trait which 
should be regulated and controlled for 
our own benefit? Why can we not grasp 
this financial wisdom of our friends? 

Our own national lottery in the United 
States can easily pump into the coffers of 
our Treasury over $10 billion a year. 
What are we waiting for? 
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1 Prize bond lottery. 

Just established in September 1963; no figures available. 
3 Prize bond lottery expected to start July 1964. 

Prize bond lottery since 1960. 
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Purpose used 


1 welfare, and Sydney Opera House. 
Central treasury. 

National budget. 

Economic development. 

Social welfare. 

General revenue, 

Hospitals, students, and orphanages. 

Public works, schools, and hospitals. 


Rural development program. 


Aged, welfare, research, medicine. 

General development poleti: 

Hospitals, Red Cross, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
General p 8 

General revenue. 

Housing and agricultural centers. 
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WHAT IS THE POLICY OF THE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE? 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, although 
I recognize that Mrs. Ngo Dinh Nhu has 
been a critic of some phases of U.S. for- 
eign policy, I am still concerned over 
the arbitrary action of the Department 
of State in denying Mrs. Nhu entry into 
this country for the purpose of making 
a speech in New York. 

The State Department has declared 
that Mrs. Nhu’s proposed visit would not 
be in the “public interest.” Considering 
the past list of foreign figures admitted 
to this country as guests—including 
Premier Khrushchev, Fidel Castro, Mar- 
shal Tito, Patrice Lumumba, and other 
Communist leaders—it is difficult to 
comprehend whose “public interest” the 
State Department seeks to protect. This 
latest arbitrary action supports the view 
that our State Department has a pro- 
pensity for penalizing friends while pam- 
pering our enemies. 

Who, then, are the self-declared cen- 
sors in the State Department who set 
their own arbitrary standards for what 
constitutes the “public interest” of the 
American Government and the people? 
And what standards are applied to make 
such a determination? Who is it that 
views the visit of Communist leaders as 
in the “public interest,” but denies the 
entry of the widow of a former member 
of a friendly government—a government 
which, whatever its weaknesses, was 
allied to our country in an effort to keep 
southeast Asia from going Communist? 

I believe that the individuals respon- 
sible for this arbitrary decision, and the 
criteria by which the State Department 
measures “public interest,” ought to be 
made known to the public itself. I have 
accordingly written Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk for clarification of this matter 
and for information concerning respon- 
sibility for his Department's ruling. 

More than ever, at this critical time 
in our dealing with the southeast Asian 
situation, the American people are en- 
titled to such information as might shed 
light on that area of the world and our 
policy there. 

The essence of our system is that the 
people themselves can have access to 
information and ideas upon which to de- 
cide where their interests lie. And it is 
not for any censor, whether in the State 
Department or elsewhere in the Federal 
bureaucracy, arbitrarily to make such 
determinations. 


CIVIL RIGHTS DISTURBANCES IN 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, since 
Philadelphia, Miss., is my hometown, I 
had hoped to have more specific informa- 
tion with reference to the uncertain fate 
of the three so-called civil rights workers 
in Mississippi before taking the floor of 
the House on this subject. I have been in 
touch with the sheriff of Neshoba County, 
the mayor of Philadelphia, Miss., as well 
as with Gov. Paul B. Johnson and other 
prominent citizens. The local officials 
are working in conjunction with the 
Governor and other Mississippi law en- 
forcement officials to bring about the 
location of these three missing persons. 
It is the belief of many prominent citi- 
zens that this incident is part of a plan 
to bring discredit to the State of Mis- 
sissippi. It was pointed out to me that 
before people of the community knew 
that a Negro church had been burned, 
calls were coming in from New York— 
as early as 6 a.m.—asking about the 
incident. Even the church-burning, 
some people believe, may be a hoax. At 
this time, however, no one actually 
knows whether there has been violence 
in this case. Yet, we must listen to 
Members like the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Farsstern] who just preceded 
me, expound on a subject they know 
nothing about. Would-be-spokesmen 
from the State of New York always seem 
to be the most vociferous critics of Mis- 
sissippi. To be perfectly frank, I can- 
not see how any of them could have the 
intestinal fortitude to have anything at 
all to say concerning alleged criminal 
violence in my State in face of the 
“chamber of crime horrors” that have 
been emanating from New York City 
during the past few months. The nu- 
merous brutal rapes, maimings, and mur- 
ders of vhite citizens by the Negro popu- 
lation of New York City have shocked 
the Nation. These things have been so 
shocking that even NAACP Secretary 
Roy Wilkins, found it expedient to de- 
plore them. I suggest that those poli- 
ticians who live in glass houses cease 
tossing political stones. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed unfortunate 
that high officials of our Government 
and so-called church leaders have been 
instrumental in creating situations of 
this kind by encouraging activities which 
could lead to nothing short of violence. 
Prominent Mississippians have appealed 
to the President of the United States and 
to the Attorney General to take a hand 
in preventing agitator groups from go- 
ing into Mississippi for the outspoken 
purpose of creating civil rights disturb- 
ances; however, these pleas have fallen 
on deaf ears. I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that the fate of any group of agitators 
and troublemakers, whether in Missis- 
sippi or elsewhere, can be laid at the 
door of high Government officials who 
cater to pressure groups and who so 
enthusiastically offer “protection” at any 
time they decide to invade Mississippi 
and interfere in State and local affairs. 

I do not condone violence in any form; 
however, the assassination of the late 
President Kennedy and the wounding of 
Gov. John Connally of Texas, the home 
State of President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
is an example that this can happen any- 
where, despite the most elaborate pre- 
cautions. If the Secret Service, the Fed- 
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eral Bureau of Investigation, along with 
security officers from the State of Texas, 
could not prevent the assassination of 
President Kennedy, how can the sheriff 
of a small town like Philadelphia, Miss., 
with only one deputy, be expected to 
insure the safety of hundreds of trouble- 
makers who may flood our area, unan- 
nounced and uninvited? All of us here 
are familiar with the terrible conditions 
which exist in New York City, and which 
I have already mentioned, and does it 
not seem strange that many of the agi- 
tator groups are residents of that city? 
If they are serious about the program 
in which they claim to believe, I would 
like to suggest that they use their tal- 
ents to curb the vendetta of the Negroes 
in that city against the white law-abid- 
ing citizens. In face of these disgraceful 
conditions, however, it has been sug- 
gested by certain New York Members 
that Federal troops be sent to Mississippi 
to keep the peace. How ridiculous can 
one get? I would like to ask how ac- 
ceptable a group of Mississippians would 
be in New York should they go there for 
the purpose of forcing our convictions 
and beliefs on the residents of that city? 
How long do they estimate the group 
would remain in New York before vio- 
lence would occur? Would these same 
Members then suggest that Federal 
troops be dispatched to New York City 
to keep the peace? Isay they would not. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the 
attention of this House to Peace Corps 
Director Sargent Shriver’s remarks con- 
cerning Mississippi in a speech to the 
NAACP convention yesterday. In my 
opinion, according to press reports, 
Shriver willfully attempted to malign the 
good people of my State and of my home- 
town of Philadelphia, Miss. Not only was 
his speech ridiculous, in bad taste, and 
delivered for political reasons, but it can 
only serve to fan the flame of tension 
which has been brought about because 
of the invasion of these so-called civil 
rights workers in Mississippi. Mr. 
Shriver in an address to the NAACP 
convention described the current inci- 
dent in Mississippi as “evidence of the 
poverty of American law, power, and 
spirit.” He would have been more cor- 
rect had he described these incidents as 
evidence of the poverty of party politics. 
I submit, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Shriver 
is using his Peace Corps position for po- 
litical expediency. 

Mr. Shriver has dug up three cases— 
Emmett Till, Medgar Evers, and the civil 
rights workers—which have occurred 
in Mississippi over a long period of time 
and held them up to the Nation as typi- 
cal happenings. I am certain that with 
very little digging in the files of Chicago 
crimes, Mr. Shriver could come up with 
hundreds of instances of racial violence 
which have occurred in his home city 
which would be worse than anything 
that has ever happened in Mississippi. 

Shriver told the NAACP convention 
that there has not been one single inci- 
dent of violence to a Peace Corps worker 
in any foreign country, but he neglected 
to inform them of one important fact; 
namely, that wherever these Peace Corps 
workers are sent, this is done at the in- 
vitation and with the approval of the 
country involved. I would like to point 
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out that Mississippi officials not only did 
not invite these self-styled missionaries 
to come to Mississippi, but implored that 
they not be sent there. 

I call upon the President of the United 
States and the Attorney General to take 
immediate steps to prevent the move- 
ment of additional so-called civil 
rights workers or troublemakers into 
Mississippi. 


COMMUNIST DECEPTION OF 
NEGRO CITIZENS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
ceptive tactics and strategy of the Com- 
munist Party and other false prophets, 
which are now duping our Negro citi- 
zens, are not of recent origin. Rather, 
such deception has been employed since 
the first Communist infiltrated these 
United States. Recently I came across 
an article from the Communist Daily 
Worker, October 27, 1935, which strongly 
reinforces my belief that this deception 
is of long standing and the result of care- 
ful planning. 

Should any of my esteemed colleagues 
here harbor doubts that passage of the 
so-called civil rights bill will play directly 
into the hands of the worldwide Com- 
munist conspiracy to control the world, 
surely the following article should serve 
to remove that doubt. 

Careful reading of this article proves 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that this bill 
is, to the Communist mind, a vital and 
integral part of the party’s long-range 
plan for overthrowing our form of gov- 
ernment and the individual freedom 
which characterizes it. 

The articles restates and reaffirms un- 
equivocally the Communist objective of 
forcefully overthrowing capitalism, not 
only here in the United States, but 
throughout the world. Exploitation of 
the Negro and his so-called struggle for 
equality and opportunity play a definite 
part in the Communists’ proposed de- 
struction of capitalism especially in the 
United States, the article indicates. 

The article follows: 

THE STRUGGLE ON THE CONSUMERS’ FRONT, A 
WEAPON FOR EDUCATING THE NEGRO PEOPLE— 
COOPERATIVES AND CLUBS OF HOUSEWIVES 
WILL FIND FERTILE FIELD 

(By Otto Hall and Ben Davis, Jr.) 

Within the next few months, a national 
Negro congress will convene in Washington. 
It is expected that this congress will bring 
to the National Capital delegates representing 
a broad cross section of Negro life in America, 
men and women from labor, social, fraternal, 
religious, farm, business, political, and pro- 
fessional organizations from every section of 
the country. These people will take up 
questions concerning, and devise means of 
remedying, the intolerable conditions affect- 
ing the Negro in this country. Because of the 
broad aspects of this congress, and the fact 
that Negro labor will play an important role 
in the formulation of any program affecting 
the Negro people, it is necessary for the work- 
ers in the revolutionary movement, who con- 
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stitute the most advanced section of the 
working class, to have a clear understanding 
of the Communist position on certain ques- 
tions that will be discussed at this congress. 

In this article we shall take up several 
questions concerning which there is consid- 
erable confusion in our movement. We refer 
here to the Communist Party position on 
business enterprises and cooperatives among 
Negroes. Just what should be our attitude 
toward Negro business? Should we discour- 
age all efforts of Negroes to establish their 
own business enterprises? Here we must 
consider the position of the Negro people in 
the United States in relation to the rest of the 
population. The Negroes are an oppressed 
national minority, and because of their pe- 
culiar historical development in this country, 
their strides toward the achievement of a 
complete nation were halted before they were 
well on the way. The position of the pow- 
ers-that-be of the dominant group was estab- 
lished and the basis for their industrial and 
financial control was laid while the Negroes 
were still under the oppressive yoke of chat- 
tel slavery. Therefore, after their so-called 
emancipation, the Negro people found that 
they had arrived on the scene too late. 

The assets of all the Negro business enter- 
prises in the United States put together are 
only a drop in the bucket compared to the 
Wall Street financial industrial monopoly. 
The Wall Street bankers and industrialists 
control all the sources of raw material, basic 
industries, manufactured commodities, 
credits, etc., and through this control force 
the Negroes to be dependent upon them. It 
is well known that wherever the monopoly 
capitalists are in control of the economic sit- 
uation the tendency is to tighten rather than 
loosen their stranglehold over the people 
they dominate. 


NEGRO STRUGGLE FOR PLACE IN THE SUN 


This does not mean however, that the Ne- 
groes have not struggled nor should they 
cease to struggle to find their place in the 
sun. We Communists though, point out that 
the setting up of business enterprises in the 
Negro ghettos, even if these could be estab- 
lished on a wide scale, is not a solution of the 
problems facing the Negro people. We hope 
it is clear here, that the Communist Party 
is not going to change itself into an institu- 
tion for the promotion of private business 
enterprises. We are still going to carry 
through our program of struggle to abolish 
capitalism and set up a workers’ and farmers’ 
government. On the other hand we do not 
deny the right of an oppressed national 
group to set up their own business wherever 
possible. Furthermore, we Communists fight 
against any attempt to discriminate against 
business enterprises because they happen 
to be owned by Negroes. 

It is perfectly natural that Negroes should 
attempt to seek a way out of the dilemma 
in which they find themselves at this time. 
They, more than any other section of the 
population, are the most affected by this 
long and terrible crisis. In proportion to 
their numbers they have the greatest per- 
centage of unemployed, and get less relief. 
Those who are lucky enough to have jobs get 
the lowest pay, and worse still have to live 
cooped up in disease-breeding ghettos, 
where they are forced to pay exorbitant 
rents. Thus, the Negroes are not only super- 
exploited at the point of production, but also 
at the point of consumption. This condition 
prevails in practically every place where Ne- 
groes are Jim Crowed into dilapidated con- 
gested sections of the city. 

It is in Harlem, widely known as the Ne- 
gro center of the world, that these condi- 
tions exist in their most acute form. It is 
estimated that over 300,000 Negroes are here 
crowded into a comparatively small section 
of the city. Eighty percent of these people 
are without jobs and those that are on re- 
lief get the smallest amount, compared to 
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other sections of the city. Not only this, 
they pay first-grade prices for third-grade 
meat, usually the offscouring from the mar- 
kets in other sections of the city; are sold 
decayed, germ-laden vegetables and other 
food products that the merchants who infest 
this community wouldn't think of eating 
themselves. The majority of the landlords 
and merchants who operate in Harlem are 
white and do not live in the community 
where they do business, Naturally, they have 
no interest there except to bleed it dry. Most 
of them refuse to employ Negroes and those 
that are employed are, in the main, given 
the most menial jobs. This wholesale dis- 
crimination against Negroes, even in the 
section where they are forced to live, was 
one of the main factors causing the desper- 
ate outbreak in Harlem on March 19, of this 
year. There is bound to be a feeling of re- 
sentment among the Negroes against these 
conditions and a bitter hatred toward the 
merchants and landlords whom they hold 
responsible for their plight. The Negro's 
cup is overflowing. Harlem is a seething vol- 
cano that might erupt at any time. 


NEGRO DEMAGOGS ACTIVE 


All this is grist in the mill for those self- 
seeking reactionary Negro demagogs who 
are trying to use this feeling of justified re- 
sentment among the Negroes to their own 
advantage. One of the many panaceas they 
offer is that Negroes should establish their 
own businesses, as a cure-all for their des- 
perate economie plight. These “medicine 
makers” tell the Negro that if enough Negro 
business institutions can be established in 
Harlem, plenty of jobs will be created and 
all their problems solved. We certainly would 
like to see more business enterprises con- 
trolled by Negroes in Harlem and elsewhere. 
For an oppressed minority, this is a progres- 
sive step but by no means a solution of the 
Negro question. 

Negro competition would raise the quality 
of the goods sold in the vicinity to higher 
standards and would tend to increase their 
self-respect. But we know that the dire 
poverty of the Negroes precludes the possi- 
bility of carrying through this program on 
any effective scale. Even if the majority of 
the business in Harlem was in the hands of 
the Negroes, this would help only a small 
percentage of the population. The roots of 
this problem lie much deeper than Negro 
speakers would have us believe. The top 
rungs of the economic ladder, upon which 
we are trying to climb, are so high and the 
odds we face so great, that we cannot make 
the grade alone. We can only achieve our 
national liberation through the iron unity 
of the Negro and white workers, a unity that 
will weld a force strong enough to smash 
through this capitalist prison wall that hems 
us in. 

We Communists cannot overcome the 
demagogy of the Negro reformist by merely 
putting forward our ultimate program, no 
matter how correct it may be. What we must 
realize is that the acuteness of the economic 
condition of the Negroes is such, that they 
are being driven to such desperation and 
therefore are willing to snatch at any will-o’- 
the-wisp dangled before them by these 
charlatans. It, therefore, behooves us to 
come forward with a positive program that 
will insure the necessary steps toward the 
amelioration of these conditions. We have 
shown how the Negroes are exploited at the 
point of consumption. 


PROBLEMS OF COOPERATIVES 

We can bring forward as a more practical 
step toward the alleviation of some of the 
problems facing the Negro consumers the 
building of cooperative stores as against 
establishing private business. We do not put 
forward the idea of cooperatives in the man- 
ner it is put by the rightwing Socialist 
leadership who attempt to give the illusion 
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that by building cooperatives, there is a pos- 
sibility of establishing a cooperative com- 
monwealth without the forceful overthrow 
of the capitalist system. Nor do we have 
any illusions that in the present stage of 
monopoly capitalism that these cooperatives 
can be established on a wide scale. When 
Negro demagogs like George Schuyler bring 
forward the successful Rochdale cooperatives 
in England and established cooperatives in 
other parts of Europe as examples, we must 
remember that these cooperatives were built 
long before the development of monopoly 
capital. In the period of capitalist develop- 
ment, prior to the monopoly of all the sources 
of raw materials and industries into the 
hands of a few, it was possible for coopera- 
tives to establish a firmer basis for success- 
ful operation. Bearing these facts in mind, 
we go into the cooperatives with a clear 
understanding of their limited possibilities 
and fight against the nonstruggle program 
of the reformists. 

Since the crisis began, some Negroes have 
launched consumers’ cooperatives in several 
cities. Some, like those in Pure Foods Gro- 
cery, Inc., who have recently opened a grocery 
in Harlem, are managing to keep their heads 
above water in spite of the difficulties they 
face. This cooperative has about 350 mem- 
bers. There is a fairly successful consumers’ 
cooperative established by Negroes in Gary, 
Ind., that has about 2,000 members and two 
food stores in operation. These people have 
launched what they call their own 5-year 
plan. Already there is a reaction against the 
store in Harlem by the local white merchants 
who are attempting to bring pressure on the 
jobbers and manufacturers not to grant them 
credit. We should expose these merchants 
to the people in the neighborhood who buy 
from them and fight against their attempts 
to discriminate against these Negro coopera- 
tives. These cooperatives can become schools 
of training for united struggle against capi- 
talism for people who cannot be reached 
through other organizations. The measure 
of success that they gain through coopera- 
tive efforts against some of the ills they suf- 
fer is not such a far step from the realiza- 
tion that through greater organizational 
unity reaching wider masses, a force can be 
built capable of overthrowing the capitalist 
oppressors, The workers’ cooperatives that 
have been established a long time, should 
contact these Negro cooperatives and give 
them help and advice on the basis of long 
experience in this field. This is a step to- 
ward the building of a united front of Negro 
and white that can grow into a wide people's 
front against war and fascism. 


FORMATION OF CONSUMERS CLUBS 


Another practical step toward the allevia- 
tion of the problems facing the Negro con- 
sumers is the organization of consumers’ 
clubs in the Negro neighborhoods. These 
clubs can bring together every Negro house- 
wife in a given neighborhood in the fight 
against high prices and inferior goods. They 
can become centers of political education for 
Negro people in drawing them into struggles 
against discrimination in all its manifesta- 
tions. The clubs should be nonsectarian, 
embracing people of every religious denomi- 
nation, nonpartisan, in order to draw in the 
widest circle of people in the territory. 
Neighborhood lectures could be arranged at 
which food specialists could teach them what 
prices to pay for their household needs and 
the quality of the goods they should demand 
for their money. 

The recent meat strike in Harlem, which 
was carried through more successfully than 
in any other section of the city, demonstrates 
the possibility of organizing Negroes at the 
point of consumption. Every housewife in 
Harlem is anxious to find ways of stretching 
her few pennies as far as she can. Such 
organizations can teach the housewife to be 
wary and see that she does not pay for the 
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weight of the hand of the butcher or grocer 
in every pound of meat or other products 
she buys. 

In the struggles that can be developed 
around these issues, the people in the neigh- 
borhoods can get, in a practical way, some 
elementary, lessons in political economy. 
They learn the disadvantages of a system 
where goods are produced for profit and not 
for use. Such struggles can become the ini- 
tial steps toward the wider united Negro and 
white action leading to full Negro liberation 
and the ending of capitalism. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
PROPOSED FOR APPORTIONMENT 
OF STATE LEGISLATURES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Morton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court decision of June 15 that 
each State does not have the right or 
authority to apportion either House of 
the legislature on a basis other than 
population, if implemented throughout 
the country, will cause a drastic change 
in our system of representative govern- 
ment. 

One of the checks and balances which 
insures full benefit of and full partici- 
pation in the Federal Government by 
every citizen and every State is repre- 
sentation in the U.S. Senate by State 
and not by population. A similar guar- 
antee of full benefit and full participa- 
tion of every citizen in his own State 
government is insured by a bicameral 
legislature in which at least one House 
is not apportioned according to popula- 
tion but on criteria which gives small 
towns and counties an appropriate posi- 
tion against overwhelming population 
differences which exist between metro- 
politan and rural areas. 

The spirit and effect of the Supreme 
Court decision removing sovereignty 
from the States in the determination of 
the apportionment of their own legisla- 
tures, if applied to the composition of 
the Federal Congress, could establish in 
Washington a government dominated by 
metropolitan areas. The very purpose 
of a bicameral system and the composi- 
tion of each House based on different 
factors of apportionment are paramount 
to the growth and development of Amer- 
ica. This system represents the infinite 
wisdom of our Founding Fathers. To 
move away from it either in the govern- 
ments of our States or in the Congress 
of our Nation will slow the course of 
freedom and impede the practical appli- 
cation of democracy. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide “that the sev- 
eral States shall have exclusive power to 
determine the composition and appor- 
tionment of the membership of their 
legislatures.” The success or failure of 
this resolution or one of similar intent 
could well determine the future of this 
Nation as a republic. 
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TARAS SHEVCHENKO 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHADEBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
memorial to Taras Shevehenko, which is 
to be unveiled on Saturday, June 27, here 
in Washington, is a fitting token of the 
deep respect in which Americans hold 
this great Ukrainian national hero. 
Taras Shevchenko knew great suffering 
in his life which began as a serf, but he 
also knew that the answer to the plight 
of his subjugated people was their own 
national and democratic state. To this 
end he was willing to dedicate his life. 

Some 75,000 persons from all sections 
of the United States are expected to be 
present on Saturday at the Shevchenko 
site at 23d and P Streets NW, to pay trib- 
ute to Europe’s early freedom fighter. 
Several other events will honor Taras 
Shevchenko in the day-long festivities 
which include concerts at Constitution 
Hall and the Washington Coliseum, and 
a Shevchenko Memorial Banquet at the 
District of Columbia Armory. 

In conjunction with some of his 
friends, Taras Shevchenko formed the 
Society of Saints Cyril and Methodius, 
whose aim was the realization of a re- 
publican form of government for all 
Slavonic people. Shevchenko had studied 
extensively the American system of goy- 
ernment and thoroughly believed in it. 
However, the society was discovered by 
the Russian police and Shevchenko was 
packed off to Siberia in the Russian army 
and forbidden to write. Even though he 
was later released, he was never really a 
freeman, for the Russians did not trust 
him 


Thus, Taras Shevchenko, who spent 
most of his life in bondage under an 
autocratic regime, well knew the joy and 
privilege of freedom and democracy. 
Today he is regarded by the Ukrainians 
and others who have drawn inspiration 
from him as a torchbearer of freedom. 

It would be an even greater token of 
our respect for Taras Shevchenko if we 
took this opportunity to rededicate our- 
selves to his ideals of national and in- 
dividual self-determination, equality, and 
liberty which are also a part of the great 
American tradition, and to give like 
inspiration to those millions of people 
Sr find themselves under foreign domi- 
nation. 


UNWISE AND UNNECESSARY 
INTRUSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court ruling that representation 
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in both houses of State legislatures must 
be based on population is a needless and 
unwise intrusion on States rights. 

I have today introduced a resolution 
proposing a constitutional amendment. 

My resolution contains this provision: 

Nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States shall prohibit a State having a bi- 
cameral legislature, from apportioning the 
membership of one house of its legislature 
on factors other than population, if the citi- 
zens of the State shall have the opportunity 
to vote upon the apportionment. 


The decision as to whether one house 
of a two-house State legislature shall 
reflect area, rather than population, 
should properly be reserved to the citi- 
zens of the individual State. The Fed- 
eral Government ought not to interfere 
in that decision. It is especially dis- 
turbing that the judicial branch of the 
Federal Government should invoke this 
sweeping legislative reform, encroaching 
not only on States rights, but clearly 
acting as a legislature itself. 

If this Supreme Court decision is per- 
mitted to stand, the State of Illinois will 
be completely ruled from this day for- 
ward by Chicago. Downstate will be 
powerless to keep a legislature dominated 
by Chicago machine politics from fun- 
neling the lion’s share of State revenue 
into Chicago projects and programs. 


THE 14TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
KOREAN WAR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, 14 years 
ago today the Communist armies rushed 
across the 38th parallel in an all-out 
assault on South Korea. When the at- 
tacks succeeded in pushing the unpre- 
pared Korean and American forces 
southward the North Korean puppet, 
Kim Il Sung, vowed that he would throw 
us out of Korea by August 15. But the 
defending forces managed to stop the 
drive by defending a small corner of the 
southern tip of Korea. We all remember 
that valiant battle to hold the Pusan 
perimeter. 

After failing to crack our lines after 
dozens of furious attacks it was clear 
that the Communists could not hope to 
achieve the object of their aggression— 
total domination of the entire Korean 
Peninsula. 

Sixteen nations eventually partici- 
pated on the United Nations side. But it 
was the determined American effort to 
supply men and equipment that first 
turned the tide. A total of 5,720,000 
Americans served in the Korean war; 
33,629 died in battle; and 103,284 were 
wounded. 

Our military weakness in 1950 had in- 
vited the aggression and we paid a high 
price for our unpreparedness. The 
South Korean Army included only eight 
understrength divisions without tanks or 
planes. Only a handful of American 
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military advisers were in Korea, and four 
poorly equipped, understrength Army 
divisions were stationed in Japan as part 
of General MacArthur’s occupation 
force. 

Mr. Speaker, today is an appropriate 
time to remember that Americans re- 
main on guard in Korea against further 
Communist aggression. We have 2 first- 
rate American divisions stationed in 
Korea and we help support 18 South 
Korean divisions with up-to-date equip- 
ment and training. 

Communist fires are burning in other 
parts of Asia, particularly southeast 
Asia. The Communists now are resort- 
ing to internal guerrilla tactics in what 
they like to call “wars of national liber- 
ation.” 

It is essential that the American peo- 
ple be taken into the confidence of the 
administration in regard to its policies 
on the Communist challenge in south- 
east Asia. In addition to our commit- 
ment of American boys to Korea, some 
16,000 military personnel are in Viet- 
nam. Press reports indicate the possi- 
bility of an “escalation” of our efforts in 
southeast Asia. 

On this 14th anniversary of Commu- 
nist aggression upon South Korea, it is 
well to ask: “Do we face another 
Korean-type war in southeast Asia?” 


ANNIVERSARY OF POZNAN 
UPRISINGS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


‘Massachusetts? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, June 
28 marks the eighth anniversary of the 
brave Polish uprising in Poznan, which 
produced the first serious setback to 
communism in Europe since World War 
EF; 

That heroic uprising came as no sur- 
prise to students of Polish history. For 
more than 1,000 years the people of Po- 
land have demonstrated their great ded- 
ication to the principles of freedom and 
human dignity. 

On June 27, 1956, when a large group 
of students in Poznan led an uprising 
against their Communist dictators, it 
should not have come as any particular 
surprise that the new Red regime which 
replaced the old guard in Poland as a 
result of this heroic Poznan uprising 
moved very quickly and decisively to pro- 
vide the people of Poland with a greater 
degree of freedom in their daily lives. 

However, Poland continues to be un- 
der Communist domination against her 
will. But the great contribution made 
by those who participated in the Poz- 
nan uprising was to bring to the people 
of Poland a significant breakthrough in 
the Communists’ iron grip upon that 
brave nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Poland who 
8 years ago briefly sparked a drive for 
freedom continue to be oppressed by the 
Soviet imperialistic Government, and I 
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am sure they are especially frustrated 
and depressed at this time when they note 
the consistent determination of the 
Johnson administration to coexist and 
appease the Soviet Union. 

On this eighth anniversary of the Poz- 
nan uprisings, we encourage the brave 
people of Poland to maintain their faith 
and perseverance and to look forward to 
the day when the United States and 
other free-world lands will develop an 
effective foreign policy and freedom will 
be restored to Poland and the other cap- 
tive nations of communism. 


SERBIAN NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, June 
28 is the Serbian national holiday, the 
anniversary of the Battle of Kosovo. 
This tragic battle which was fought on 
June 28, 1389, resulted in the Turkish 
horde destroying the heroic forces of the 
Serbian people, and as a result, kept 
them in bondage for almost five cen- 
turies. 

However, the Serbian people perse- 
vered and eventually regained their free- 
dom, but the tragic consequences of 
World War II and the imposition of So- 
viet imperialism has once again placed 
the Serbian people under foreign bond- 
age. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, it is well for 
us to express the devout wish that the 
anniversary of the Battle of Kosovo re- 
kindle in the hearts of the Serbian peo- 
ple and all who share and understand 
their feeling on the loss of their inde- 
pendence, their consecration to struggle 
against the Red Communist rulers of 
their homeland and never relent until 
once again the Serbian people truly will 
be free. 

Mr. Speaker, I reemphasize that the 
observance of the Serbian national holi- 
day and the continued display of perse- 
verance on the part of the Serbian-Amer- 
ican leaders, and our realization that all 
other American groups working to pre- 
serve the spirit of freedom in their own 
oppressed homelands join in urging that 
the Congress, in pausing to note this day 
in history, reaffirm the need for continu- 
ing exposé and condemnation of Com- 
munist colonialization and imperialism. 
This is necessary so that we may recap- 
ture the initiative in the cold war and 
produce the circumstances whereby the 
heroic Serbian people and the other un- 
fortunate captive peoples of communism 
will once again share the priceless 
heritage of freedom. 

This day is also known to the Serbian 
people as Vidovdan, a day of national 
dedication on which all Serbs commemo- 
rate not victory but a defeat for their 
nation. More than that, it is a day on 
which all the great national traditions 
of the Serbian people are commemorated 
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with all the honor and respect they so 
richly deserve. 

Among the Serbs, Vidovdan calls to 
mind a day of great national humilia- 
tion; but, it also calls to mind a day when 
Serbian courage and heroism reached a 
peak seldom achieved by any nation. 
Vidovdan is to the Serbs a time of na- 
tional dedication. It has long been the 
custom of Serbians to go on an annual 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Lazar, the 
fallen hero of Kosovo, resting in the 
monastery at New Ravanitza. That 
Lazar was more than a military and na- 
tional hero to the Serbs is indicated by 
his canonization by the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church. In poetry, literature, and 
in music this great battle of Kosovo be- 
came for Serbians a theme of great na- 
tional importance. Even Goethe, the 
great German poet, compared many of 
the Serbian epic poems depicting the 
tragedy of Kosovo with the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 

Thus, among the Serbian people Vi- 
dovdan is a day of national dedication— 
dedication to the joy and sorrow of a 
great historic event. Vidovdan has 
taken on a broader meaning, however, 
than originally conceived. To Serbs the 
world over Vidovdan is a day of prayer 
and commemoration of all the glorious 
traditions of the Serbian past. In a 
sense Vidovdan, a religious feast day and 
a national holiday, represents the spirit- 
ual and historic fusion of all the ideals 
and traditions of the Serbian people. 

On this occasion, therefore, commemo- 
rating Vidovdan all America takes cog- 
nizance of the great national traditions 
of Serbia, and to Serbians everywhere 
may this Vidovdan serve as a source of 
renewed inspiration for the future. 

It is especially essential, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Serbian people in the United 
States maintain their traditional unity 
in the face of Communist oppression. It 
is my hope that this year in commemo- 
rating their great national holiday, 
Vidovdan, they will work to redevelop a 
united front against Tito’s dictatorship. 


TARAS SHEVCHENKO 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
this Saturday a statue will be unveiled 
here in Washington in honor of Taras 
Shevchenko, the poet laureate of free- 
dom for Eastern Europe. 

His life was short. His years of free- 
dom from oppression were, unfortu- 
nately, few. But the memory and the 
words of Shevchenko will live forever in 
his native Ukraine. 

In many respects, Shevchenko was a 
European extension of our own Ameri- 
can Revolution. He admired America 
and its goals, and he was in complete 
sympathy with our reasons for being as 
a nation. 

Just as did our early patriots, Shev- 
chenko fought ceaselessly against im- 
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perialism, against oppression and the 
exploitation of his nation and its people 
as a colonial power. 

More than any single man, Shevchen- 
ko was able to articulate the longing of 
the Ukrainian people for their own coun- 
try, for their own rulers, for their own 
right of self-determination. 

In open defiance of his Russian mas- 
ters who were intent upon keeping the 
Ukraine a satellite, Shevchenko’s words 
solidified his nation and his language 
into a living, vital force for freedom. 

That force is still present in the 
Ukraine today, despite continued domi- 
nation by the Russians. 

These new Russian imperialists who 
have been even more ruthless than the 
czars, first attempted to denounce Shev- 
chenko as a “Ukrainian bourgeois na- 
tionalist.” They found Shevchenko’s 
spirit and his words still lived vitally in 
the hearts and souls of the people of the 
Ukraine. 

So the Russians decided to embrace 
Shevchenko’s fight for freedom and the 
individual in the bear hug of Commu- 
nist dogma. 

The world is not fooled by this patent 
attempt at deception. 

The freedom which Shevchenko sought 
so fervently for his people is still sought 
today in the Ukraine and in the many 
other countries which have been cap- 
tured and tethered and kept in the lunar 
half life of subjugation by the Russian 
Reds. 

In the 150 years since the birth of this 
champion of liberty, the world has made 
considerable progress toward freedom in 
many parts of the world. Let us hope 
that the day will soon come when the 
land of Taras Shevchenko’s birth will be 
free of its Russian masters. 


LANDRUM-POWELL POVERTY BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Republican members of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee have re- 
peatedly attempted to call to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues in the House and to 
the public generally the questionable na- 
ture of H.R. 11377, the so-called Lan- 
drum-Powell poverty package. 

We have undertaken to carry this mes- 
sage to the American people during the 
course of the public hearings on this bill, 
by taking special orders to discuss this 
proposal on the floor of the House, and 
in the minority views filed as a part of the 
committee report on this so-called war 
on poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, last week the Commit- 
tee on Rules began its consideration of 
H.R. 11377. I am hopeful that that com- 
mittee will hold a thorough hearing on 
this proposal, and will examine its vari- 
ous parts most carefully. It is in no way 
unreasonable to suggest that a full hear- 
ing be held on this bill. The reasons for 
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this are obvious: in the first place, the 
bill covers a multitude of subjects and 
programs. Its text runs to 63 printed 
pages, encompassing some 7 comprehen- 
sive titles. The report which accom- 
panied this bill runs to 96 printed pages, 
and had the bill been properly explained, 
would have been even longer. Moreover, 
the subject mattter, the methodology, 
and the philosophy of this proposed leg- 
5 are very controversial, to say the 
east. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
hearings before the Rules Committee, the 
principal spokesman for the poverty bill, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lan- 
DRUM], suggested that a rule be granted 
permitting only 2 hours’ debate on this 
proposal. This was, to put it mildly, a 
ridiculous suggestion—particularly in 
view of the fact that this same spokes- 
man, alone, spent some 5 hours before the 
Rules Committee, attempting to explain 
the bill and answer questions about it. 

Mr. Speaker, the suggested 2-hour rule 
would result in giving each of the mem- 
bers of the committee which handled 
this bill less than 4 minutes apiece to 
comment upon its dubious virtues. This 
would of course leave no time at all for 
the remaining 404 Members of the House 
to participate in debate on this far- 
reaching and complex proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was not given 
adequate consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. It was 
gaveled through in keeping with a polit- 
ical timetable. Many other House com- 
mittees, whose jurisdiction this bill in- 
vades, were never heard from, nor per- 
mitted to participate in any meaningful 
way in the shaping of this legislation. 

It is to be hoped that at this hour 
the polital steamrolling tactics will 
cease; unfortunately such pressures are 
continuing, and efforts have been made 
to prevent those who wish to testify 
from appearing before the Rules Com- 
mittee. Surely that committee should be 
permitted to weigh and analyze this bill 
free from the inordinate partisan pres- 
sures which completely disrupted, and 
ultimately foreclosed, any mature 
deliberation on the part of the Education 
and Labor Committee. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, if the Rules Com- 
mittee, for any reason, is compelled to 
permit this unfortunate proposal to come 
to the floor of the House, it is essential 
that a rule be granted which will permit 
a complete and penetrating debate. Only 
through such a debate can there be a 
complete disclosure of the dubious con- 
tent, the dangerous philosophy, and the 
permeating power grab which are the 
hallmarks of this purely political pro- 
posal. The Members of the House and 
the citizens of the land are fully entitled 
to that protection. 


APPALACHIA—THE PEOPLE THERE 
DO NOT KNOW THEY ARE POV- 
ERTY STRICKEN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, an 
ad hoc subcommittee of the Committee 
on Public Works is now studying the 
President’s proposed Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1964. During 
recent weeks we have been subjected to 
a barrage of statements and newspaper 
articles about the poverty-stricken areas 
in the Appalachian region. 

There was recently called to my at- 
tention an editorial and an article which 
appeared in the May 23, 1964, edition of 
the State, a magazine published in North 
Carolina and devoted largely to North 
Carolina affairs. Twenty-nine of the 
western counties of North Carolina are 
included in the Appalachian region as 
defined in the proposed Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1964. The 
editorial and article shed considerable 
light on the Appalachian relief proposal. 

The editorial comments that the peo- 
ple in Appalachia are reacting to the 
Appalachian relief proposal with “a mix- 
ture of indifference, amusement, and 
resentment.” It reported a conversation 
with a citizen of Brevard, N.C.—which 
is in an Appalachian county—who 
laughed aloud at the notion that there 
was exceptional economic distress in the 
area, 

The article concerns the northwest 
section of North Carolina—a section 
comprising all or part of 10 counties, all 
of which are in the Appalachian region 
as defined in the President’s relief pro- 
posal. The article shows that business 
is booming in this area. A citizen was 
quoted as saying that there was “never 
anything like it before” in commenting 
on new construction in Watauga County. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps we do need a 
special program in Appalachia—an edu- 
cational program to convince the people 
that they are poverty stricken. 

I am including the editorial and ar- 
ticle at this point in the Recor for the 
information of my colleagues: 

GREEN PASTURES REVERSED 

One might suppose that the people most 
interested in this war on Appalachian pov- 
erty would be the Appalachians themselves. 
But the reaction we heard was a mixture of 
indifference, amusement, and resentment. 
Appalachian poverty has been discovered and 
rediscovered ever since most of us can re- 
member. A chain of mission schools, oper- 
ated by do-gooder Yankees, financed by 
Yankee money, spread over the area after 
the Civil War. All but one or two of them 
have disappeared. Fantastic cooperatives 
were started, craft schools launched, and 
other remedies applied. All gone. 

The biggest discovery of all was made by 
TVA. The emotional appeal presented in 
behalf of a poverty-stricken region was a sub- 
stantial factor in getting appropriations to 
support this hydra-headed bureau. It was 
supposed to cure most if not all the economic 
ills of the mountains. Its failure to do so is 
emphasized by the heartrending statistics 
being issued to bolster the current rescue 


program. 

It is not fashionable (or expedient) to 
mention the cure wrought by TVA’s war on 
poverty. 

Consequently, mountain people are phleg- 
matic about the rehashed headlines they are 
getting. 
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In Brevard the other day, we were dis- 
cussing this with a ciitzen and asked her if, 
in truth, there was exceptional economic dis- 
tress in that area. 

She laughed. “Look around you,” she 
countered. “The people out of work around 
here won’t take jobs offered to them. I know 
for I've tried to employ some.” 

“All this talk must be about poor folks 
across the Smokies—over in Tennessee and 
Kentucky,” we volunteered. 

She laughed louder than ever. 

“Listen, let me tell you something. I was 
raised in east Tennessee. When we had 
home mission week, our circle used to read 
pamphlets about the poor mountain whites 
in the Appalachians. It was puzzling, be- 
cause some of us had traveled enough to 
know our poor were no more numerous 
and no worse off than the poor anywhere 
else. 

“As leader of my circle, I tried to explain. 
I said: ‘They must be talking about those 
people across the Smokies in western North 
Carolina.“ When my husband and I moved 
to Brevard, we were astonished to find folks 
here better off than the people we'd left be- 
hind. 

“It’s the green pasture mirage in reverse.” 

Her story recalls one told by Preston 
Arthur in his “History of Western North 
Carolina.” Ladies of the home mission so- 
ciety of a New England church were beside 
themselves with joy. They had received from 
their missionary in Watauga County a picture 
of a group of children in ragged and patched 
clothes. It was titled: “Before our mission 
started its work.” Along with it was a picture 
of the same group of children neatly dressed, 
well shod and obviously prosperous. This 
one was captioned: “After our mission was 
started.” 

What the kind ladies didn’t know was that 
the lady missionary had offered her class of 
children a prize, to be awarded to the one 
who could come to school in the “tackiest”’ 
costume. The “before” picture was made 
of this “contest,” then she offered a prize 
for the best-dressed child. And of course 
the “after” picture was made of these com- 
petitors. 


WAY UP IN THE NORTHWEST 
(By Bill Sharpe) 

North Carolina’s highest college (in alti- 
tude) is more popular than ever. At Ban- 
ner Elk (4,000 feet high) Dr. Max E. Chap- 
man, president, told us Lees-McRae enrolled 
425 this year, a new record, and applications 
were increasing. All but 20 of the students 
live on the campus. 

Recent expansions have been an addition 
to the Science Building and renovation of the 
Cannon Building. 

The ski slope planned on Beech Mountain, 
overlooking the town, has been abandoned 
by the original developers, but the project 
was taken over by the Robbins family of 
Blowing Rock and may be completed next 
year. We understand the slope will be on 
the Watauga side of the mountain, however. 

BUILDING BOOM 

“Never anything like it before,” said Rob 
Rivers of Boone, commenting on new con- 
struction in Watauga County. It is esti- 
mated that building permits will reach $16 
million this year. At Hound Ears Ski & Golf 
Club alone some 40 homes are planned. 

In 1952, there were 2 small motels in 
Boone; now there are 17. Two more are 
planned; two are being expanded. A large 
expansion is some 40 units added to the 
modern Plaza. Two new apartment build- 
ings are going up. 

In Blowing Rock, Mayor R. D. Hardin said 
Main Street would have three new stores 
this year. Camping capacity in Cone Me- 
morial Park is being doubled. The private 
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Buffalo Camp of E. J. Sprock also is being 
doubled, all in anticipation of the continued 
interest in camping. 

Mr. Hardin, himself a merchant, said last 
season produced more gross receipts in his 
stores than in any previous year. However, 
both he and Mrs. Betsy Custer, chamber of 
commerce secretary, believe 1964 will exceed 
1963 in business. Neither think the World's 
Fair competition will hurt. 

This past winter, the ski traffic really paid 
off. With 2 slopes nearby, 10 motels and 
several cafes stayed open for the winter busi- 
ness and found it profitable. As many as 
1,500 were at the Blowing Rock slope on some 
days. 

HOLD ONTO LAND 


Back in Boone, S. L. Whitaker said the 
growth of Watauga had sent land prices 
soaring. 

“Landowners just don’t want to turn 
loose,” he remarked. Listings are sometimes 
hard to get—a residential building lot in 
Boone brings anywhere from $2,500 to $6,- 
000 now, and acreage runs up to $4,000 and 
even more. 

However, Mr. Whitaker said he had a list- 
ing of some acreage in the mountains for 
around $300 an acre which is selling fast in 
5-acre tracts. 

BIG MEALS 


Mrs. Whitaker operates the Daniel Boone 
Inn Dining Room (not the Daniel Boone 
Hotel dining room), which has been so suc- 
cessful in selling large mountain meals. Last 
year also was their busiest season, and Mr. 
Whitaker said they might have to expand 
capacity. In peak season, they have them 
lined up at the door to get the bountiful 
mountain food, prepared mountain style. 
This place is open the year around, and at- 
tracts diners from nearby towns as well as 
tourists. 

ASHE’S POTENTIAL 


At West Jefferson, G. E. Bowers at the 
Northwestern Bank was puzzled because 
more people have not discovered the vaca- 
tion advantages of this extreme northwest 
section. “Our scenery and climate are su- 
perior to some of the most visited areas,” he 
said. 

There’s no denying that. Plus the fact 
that the countryside is still largely un- 
spoiled—fresh, natural, and inviting. Of 
course, it might not retain much of this after 
it becomes more peopled. 

Nevertheless, some canny folks are look- 
ing ahead. Over at Old Jefferson, Bill Aus- 
tin said outsiders (many of them from the 
Deep South) were quietly acquiring home- 
sites and acreage for future use or develop- 
ment. We asked him if much was 
on the market, and he replied that very little 
that was easily accessible and attractive. 
What is called rough land up here may be 
had for as little as $100 an acre and up, de- 
pending on location. 

Of course, Ashe’s terrain is such that 
“rough land” here is not nearly as rough 
as it is in, say Jackson or Swain. With some 
exceptions, much of Ashe’s mountain land 
rolls reasonably to a crest then rolls down 
the other side, with a conspicuous absence 
of precipitous gorges and cliffs. And unless 
timber covers it, the grass quickly covers 
mee land. It is truly a stockman’s para- 

SURVEY FOR LAKE 

Something of an employment boom is due 
to start in the northwest. Appalachian Pow- 
er Co. is now acquiring titles and surveying 
the land for the new hydroelectric project 
to be constructed between Independence, Va., 
and Sparta, the county seat of Alleghany. 
Bill said construction was expected to give 
employment to around 1,000 men for 2 or 3 
years. The resulting lake will lie partly in 
Alleghany County. 
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WILKES IS BUSY 

Wilkes County, like the rest of northwest 
North Carolina, is in an optimistic mood. 
The new airfield is ready for service, another 
small industry has been located, a new Fed- 
eral building is scheduled for Wilkesboro 
and a new post office for North Wilkesboro; 
the county is going after a community col- 
lege, the huge Holly Farms are canning poul- 
try, and the apple cooperatives are building 
a $150,000 plant to grade, pack and store 
apples. 

All this from Ronnie Knouse, Wilkes’ 
young chamber of commerce manager. He 
added that the use of Kerr Scott Reservoir has 
been far in excess of predictions—around 
500,000 visits in the first year. As a result, 
efforts are being made to build and lease 
a recreational complex on the shore, to in- 
clude a modern marina, motel, restaurant, 
boat livery service, and so on. 

The lake was filled for the first time last 
year. It is an Army Engineers flood control 
project, nestling prettily among Wilkes’ 
mountains. 

Ronnie said fishing in the new lake had 
been quite good—mostly for bass. If this 
lake follows the usual pattern of new reser- 
voirs, next year will be the peak year for 
fishing. After that bonanza, it will decline 
slowly and eventually will rank along with 
our other inland reservoirs. Spring of 1965 
should see an army of sportsmen cashing in 
on this erratic behavior of nature. 


FLOWER FESTIVAL 


State readers know of our unmitigated en- 
thusiasm for the Roan. This great moun- 
tain comes to public glory with the rhododen- 
dron festival. Here’s something visitors 
should know. Each year, North Carolina and 
Tennessee swap dates for their separate fes- 
tivals, and this year it is North Carolina’s 
turn to have it on the early weekend—June 
17-20. Usually, the fourth weekend in June 
is best for seeing the flowers, for they bloom 
late on this high mountain. 

Anyway, remember this: If you want to 
join in the frolic, with queen-crowning, 
speeches, big picnics and other fun, then 
go either on the third or fourth Saturday. If 
you want to avoid the traffic and congestion, 
pick some other day. 

NEW LAKE 

Travelers have a new scenic and recre- 
ation goal—the new Kerr Scott Reservoir in 
Wilkes County. It is located in the beautiful 
Yadkin River Valley between Wilkesboro and 
Ferguson and is easily accessible to a large 
part of the Piedmont. Winston-Salem, for 
example, is only 61 miles away; Charlotte 81. 

The new lake is rimmed by wooded moun- 
tains and their foothills and is attractive 
enough to pull motorists off the parkway 
at Deep Gap. We predict, however, that it 
will be used primarily by North Carolinians 
for boating, fishing and camping. 

The Army Engineers have provided for sev- 
eral recreational areas, and some of them 
already are in use, including boat ramps and 
swimming areas. Camping grounds, over- 
night accommodations, picnic sites and other 
equipment are being installed. 

When full (flood point) the reservoir covers 
nearly 4,000 acres. It will be less than half 
as large at top of the “conservation” pound, 
indicating a rather drastic downdraw. Pri- 
marily, the project is to prevent floods down- 
stream and to supply nearby municipalities 
with a water reserve. 


WELCOME, ROCK HOUNDS 


In at least two localities in western North 
Carolina, mineral collectors will be made to 
feel at home. They are in the Spruce Pine 
area of Mitchell, Yancey, and Avery Counties, 
and the Ruby mines of Cowee Valley, near 
Franklin, in Macon County. The first loca- 
tion is northeast of Asheville; the second, 
southwest of Asheville. 
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In both places are “diggings” where rock- 
hounds may prospect for gems and rock 
specimens. Guides are available for group 
field trips, and there are gem shops, gem 
cutters and mounters in both sections. For 
information on minerals, write chambers of 
commerce at Asheville, Franklin, Spruce 
Pine. 

TRANQUIL SHORTCUT 


A pleasant off-the-pavement mountain 
shortcut from Burnsville to Asheville is via 
N.C. 197. It is paved from Burnsville to Pen- 
sacola. Then it climbs across Cane Creek 
Gap in the Black Mountains, and drops 
down to rejoin pavement at Barnardsville. 
The road leads back to U.S. 19. Except in 
the muddiest kind of weather, the dirt road 
is all right and the grades are not excessive. 


NO TIPPING 


Hooray. The Hound Ears rate sheet warns 
guests against tipping anybody, anytime. 
Any employee caught accepting a gratuity 
will be discharged. This is the new Swiss- 
chalet-type resort in Watauga County, near 
Boone. 

MORE ACCESSIBLE 


Visitors to Pilot Mountain will find the 
place more accessible. The new four-lane 
U.S. 52 carries travelers right to the moun- 
tain entrance. 

NATURE TRAIL 

Travelers on the Blue Ridge Parkway are 
advised of a nature trail at Flat Rock Over- 
look (near Linville outlet). Native flora 
tagged and explained. 


THE SUPREME COURT CONTINUES 
TO GIVE SPECIAL CONSIDERA- 
TION TO THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in another 
historic decision a majority of the 
Supreme Court has ruled in favor of 
avowed enemies of the United States. 
Now the Justices have prohibited the 
Government from denying passports to 
known Communist agents even though 
the purpose of their traveling is to ad- 
vance the conspiracy to destroy the 
United States. 

Is it any wonder that many in the 
United States are asking what is behind 
the seeming urgency of the Court to pro- 
tect the Communists at every turn? 

In his book, “None Dare Call It Trea- 
son,” John A. Stormer reminds us: 

The cold war is real war. It has already 
claimed more lives, enslaved more people, 
and cost more money than any “hot” war in 
history. Yet, most Americans refuse to admit 
that we are at war. That is why we are 
rapidly losing—why America has yet to win 
its first real victory in 18 years of cold war. 


Stormer further points out: 


In 1945, the Communist held 160 million 
Russians in slavery. They controlled a land 
area smaller than the Russia of the czars. 
Soviet industry had been largely destroyed 
by the Nazi war machine. Communism was 
a third-rate power, militarily, industrially, 
and economically. 

Today, after the United States has spent 
$600 billion to fight communism and sacri- 
ficed the lives of 50,000 of its youth to thwart 
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Red aggression, the Kremlin has grown to 
become the absolute slavemasters of 1 bil- 
lion human beings, The Communists openly 
control 25 percent of the earth’s land mass. 
Their puppet, Fidel Castro, has been installed 
in Cuba, just 90 miles from our shores. The 
hidden tentacles of the Communist con- 
spiracy exert unmeasured influence over the 
rest of the world. 


In spite of the openly acknowledged 
objective of the Communists to destroy 
us, the Supreme Court in decision after 
decision helps make it easier for the 
Communists and more difficult for the 
American Government to deal with its 
enemy. 

The very will of Congress is thwarted 
by the Court as in this latest decision on 
passports which virtually nullifies the 
Subversive Activities Control Act which 
Congress passed after careful study and 
lengthy debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is time, yes, 
long past time for Congress to take ac- 
tion to reinstitute the constitutional 
concept of coequal branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. Too long have we, the 
elected representatives of the people al- 
lowed our constitutional responsibilities 
to be eroded by the executive branch and 
our acts to be thrown out by the judicial 
branch. Only the Congress is the di- 
rect voice of the people. Only the Con- 
gress has the power to legislate. Only 
the Congress, through its many studies 
and investigative power is fully aware of 
the dangers threatening our Republic. 
Therefore, it is up to the Congress to 
halt the crazy course to national suicide 
which is being charted by pro-Commu- 
nist decisions of the Supreme Court and 
by executive policies of trade, credit, and 
aid to the Communists. 

Congress must declare a new decla- 
ration of principles which will make it 
clear to all that we intend to remain a 
free people, that we will win the cold 
war, that we will support all those in the 
world who also have the will to remain 
free, and that we will stop building up 
and strengthening our enemies. 

As a part of these remarks I would 
like to include an analysis of the Su- 
preme Court decision on passports for 
Reds, written by David Lawrence and 
printed in the Washington Evening Star 
of June 22. I would also like to include 
an editorial from the Washington Daily 
News which appeared in the June 24 
issue. 

Let’s begin to put the security of 
America and the American people ahead 
of coddling those whose sole purpose is 
to replace the Red, White, and Blue of 
freedom with the Communist Red ban- 
ner of slavery. 

[From the Washington Star, June 22, 1964] 
PASSPORTS FOR REDS ASSATLED—PERILS SEEN IN 
Court RULING THAT UNITED STATES MUST 

ALLOW Irs Communists To TRAVEL 

(By David Lawrence) 

A majority of the members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States apparently are 
not ready to help their Government fight 
the “cold war” effectively. They prefer 
technicalities to realities. For, in another 
of its sweeping decisions, the highest Court 
in the land is willing to consider a member 
of the Communist Party as no different from 
a member of the Democratic or Republican 
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Party or any other political organization of 
citizens. 

Yet J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, 
whose knowledge of the intricacies of es- 
pionage and acts of subversion is unequaled 
in this country, told Congress last January 
that the Communist Party in this country 
is an agent of the Soviet Government. He 
declared: 

“The determination of the Soviet Union 
to maintain the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
and to strengthen and direct it in such a 
way as to make it a continuing danger to 
this Nation is clearly evidenced by the fact 
that for the past 44 years Soviet Russia has 
in one way or another directed and con- 
trolled the Communist Party, U.S.A., and 
helped to finance it.” 

The Congress of the United States, recog- 
nizing this danger, passed a law forbidding 
the issuance of American passports to any 
member of the Communist organization in 
America. Now the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared this law uncon- 
stitutional because it does not provide for 
proof in advance that the passport would 
be misused. Only a Communist agent who 
is willing to tell ahead of time exactly what 
acts of espionage he may intend to commit 
or what information he may be getting 
ready to transmit to a foreign government 
could thus be prevented by law from get- 
ting a passport of the U.S. Government. 

Justice Goldberg, who wrote the opinion 
for the Supreme Court majority, declared 
that “freedom of travel is a constitutional 
liberty closely related to rights of free speech 
and association.” 

Justice Douglas, who concurred in this 
opinion, wrote as follows: 

“Being a Communist certainly is not a 
crime; and while traveling may increase the 
likelihood of illegal events happening, so 
does being alive.” 

Justice Douglas added that war might be 
a condition for “serious curtailment of lib- 
erty,” but unless there was a war, he could 
see no way of keeping a citizen from travel- 
ing inside or outside the country. 

This is but another way of stating that 
the “cold war” is not considered to be a war 
and that the interests of the United States 
cannot be protected through preventive 
measures. 

Justices Clark, Harlan, and White in their 
dissenting opinion quoted from a statute 
passed by Congress in 1954 which stated that 
“the Communist Party of the United States 
* * * is in fact an instrumentality of a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government of the 
United States.” The three Justices declared 
that the findings by Congress concerning the 
nature of the Communist Party should be 
binding upon the Supreme Court. The 
minority opinion continued: 

“The right to travel is not absolute. Con- 
gress had ample evidence that use of pass- 
ports by Americans belonging to the world 
Communist movement is a threat to our 
national security. 

“In 1950 Congress determined, in the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act, that foreign 
travel ‘is a prerequisite for the carrying on 
of activities to further the purposes of the 
Communist movement.’ The Congress had 
before it—evidence that such passports by 
Communist Party members: 

1. Enabled the leaders of the world Com- 
munist movement in the Soviet Union to 
give orders to their comrades in the United 
States and to exchange vital secrets as well; 

“2. Facilitated the training of American 
Communist leaders by experts in sabotage 
and the like in Moscow; 

“3. Gave closer central control to the world 
Communist movement; and, of utmost im- 
portance.” 


. * * * . 
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[From the Washington Daily News, 
June 24, 1964] 


PASSPORTS AND LIBERTY 


By the scope of its decision in the Com- 
munist passport case, the Supreme Court has 
almost said that the Federal Government 
must issue a passport to anyone who asks 
for one. The opinion written by Justice 
Goldberg hints at circumstances in which a 
passport properly could be refused, but the 
gist of the opinion is that such circum- 
stances would be extremely narrow and spe- 
cial. 

Under the Subversive Control Act passed 
by Congress in 1950, identified Communists 
were denied passports. Two Communists, 
Elizabeth Curley Flynn, chairman of the 
Communist Party, and Herbert Aptheker, 
editor of a Communist publication, appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 

Justice Goldberg says this section of the 
subsersives law is unconstitutional because 
travel abroad is a liberty under the Bill of 
Rights and not to be denied without due 
process of law. The fact that the passport 
applicant is a Communist makes no differ- 
ence, he said. 

This drew a sharp dissent from Justice 
Clark, joined by Justice White in part and by 
Justice Harlan. 

“Since the [Communist] Party is a secret, 
conspiratorial organization subject to rigid 
discipline by Moscow,” Justice Clark said, 
“the Congress merely determined that it was 
not wise to take the risk which foreign travel 
by Communists entailed.” 

That seems to us to be the crucial question. 

The Communist conspiracy is aimed at 
overthrowing our Government. If it should 
succeed, the Bill of Rights and all the liber- 
ties guaranteed by the Constitution would 
be trampled. The Subversive Control Act 
was passed to help combat this Communist 


purpose. 

“The right to travel,” wrote Justice Clark, 
“is not absolute.” 

No right is absolute. All are inhibited, at 
least to the extent that the exercise of indi- 
vidual liberty may not materially transgress 
the liberties of others. Communism would 
transgress the liberties of all, and it would 
seem reasonable that Congress should at- 
tempt to safeguard the securtiy of the Na- 
tion against such subversion. 

Moreover, a passport is not merely a license 
to travel. It is a protection for the traveling 
American citizen. Should the Government, 
then, be compelled to provide this protection 
for its sworn enemies? We think not. 


WORST AREAS DO NOT GET THE 
HELP THEY NEED FROM ARA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TALCOTT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
ARA was designed to help places like 
West Virginia and areas in a similar 
plight, and indeed, President Kennedy, 
as a candidate, made his dramatic play 
in West Virginia based on his promise to 
do something for such areas. But once 
the ARA was passed, actually very little 
was done for the State. Of a total in- 
vestment of $122 million, ARA invested 
merely $3.8 million in West Virginia, 
whereas private industry in 1961 alone 
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spent $110 million for manufacturing 
plant equipment in the State. In the 
first 2 years of ARA private industry 
spent about $700 million in the State, or 
184 times as much as ARA. Of the first 
16,000 jobs ARA falsely claimed it cre- 
ated, only 350 or 2 percent were in West 
Virginia (even this figure cannot now be 
believed). 

Even the proadministration Washing- 
ton Post editorially scored the ARA’s 
designation binge, declaring: 

As a result, the program has been so di- 
luted that no real impact can be made on 
the areas that need it most. As a further 
result the ARA in 2 years has run through 
its original appropriation of $375 million 
which should have carried it for 4 years. 
That is why it is now coming in for an 
added $456 million. This is a classical case 
of log rolling, in which congressional accept- 
ance of a modest amount of high priority 
expenditures has had to be purchased with 
a large amount of low priority items. The 
ARA bill has been freighted with damaging 
departures from the initial purpose. 


In fact, the ARA’s “shotgun approach” 
so diluted its effectiveness that the 
Johnson administration has had to come 
up with another program for the really 
distressed Appalachia, this time a multi- 
billion-dollar—yes, billion—area devel- 
opment corporation. And once again 
the Nation’s press is pulsating with tear- 
jerking stories and pictures about the 
poor people of Appalachia, even as it did 
3 years ago in the legislative drive to 
justify ARA. Perhaps it is only a coin- 
cidence that these waves of maudlin 
sympathy for these truly sympathy-de- 
serving people seem to coincide with the 
presidential election campaigns. Should 
we not remember that people are poor, 
and need help, in nonelection years also? 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, representing 1,607,000 farm fam- 
ilies from 2,700 counties, has officially 
deplored “a tendency for Federal agen- 
cies to dominate the rural areas’ develop- 
ment program” and thus “discourage 
efforts of communities to help them- 
selves.” They continue: 

We do not believe it is desirable for the 
Federal Government to help some areas at 
the expense of others. The jobs and facilities 
channeled into certain areas will inevitably 
be drawn from others. Many communities 
will lose business prospects, job and income 
producing opportunities because Federal 


money supplied by all taxpayers is allocated 
by the Federal Government. 


The ARA appears to be the first step in 
a treacherous course that may be even 
more costly than our farm subsidy boon- 
doggle begun in the early thirties. The 
harsh fact is that some regions, depend- 
ent on a single industry or resource which 
no longer can provide essentials of a 
viable economic life, cannot be indus- 
trialized or developed except at pro- 
hibitive costs to the rest of society. We 
have always had ghost towns which 
bloomed like desert flowers in the rain, 
only to wither and die. Syracuse Univer- 
sity professor of economics, Sidney C. 
Sufrin, declares that the effort to arti- 
ficially “resuscitate communities which 
have lost their economic base could lead 
to an industrial policy as difficult and 
costly as our present agricultural policy.” 
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Pennsylvania Commerce Secretary 
John K. Tabor objected to the proposed 
Appalachia corporation because the Fed- 
eral assistance involved would make the 
States less willing and able to solve their 
own economic problems and the corpo- 
ration would subject the States to a 
federally dominated quasi- government“ 
not directly accountable to the voters. 

A thorough congressional study and 
reevaluation is needed before more ap- 
propriations are made to ARA. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until Monday 
night to file a privileged report waiving 
certain points of order on the foreign aid 
appropriation bill. I make that request 
because we shall have to hold another 
meeting and we might not be able to get 
it in on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, do I correctly under- 
stand it is now proposed to change the 
rule again, waiving points of order on 
the bill? Could the gentleman enlighten 
me to any extent? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. I am 
thinking that it will be changed in a 
manner which will meet the approval of 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope and trust the gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


CHECK CHEAP IMPORTS TO HELP 
OUR INDUSTRIES AND WORKERS 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill designed to pro- 
tect American industry and American 
workmen from threatening, excessive 
foreign imports. 

This bill is not designed to impair in 
any sense the reciprocal flow of com- 
merce and trade between our great Na- 
tion and other nations of the world. 

Neither is it intended to reflect an 
unreasonable monopolistic, or harmful 
form of protectionism. 

The bill seeks to focus the attention 
of Congress directly and pointedly upon 
the current grave threats to the eco- 
nomic prosperity of industries in many 
parts of the country, caused by the flow 
and flood of cheap imports from abroad, 
which are not only driving some indus- 
tries out of business, but are placing in- 
creasing burdens upon many of our in- 
dustries that they cannot endure for 
long. 
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Workers are being displaced, business 
conditions are becoming depressed. The 
vitality of our great free enterprise sys- 
tem is being reduced. It seems to me 
that the time is long since past that this 
Congress should do something to correct 
these shocking and dangerous condi- 
tions. 

Our trade policies and relations are 
based upon such a tangled maze of con- 
fusion, paradox, and disorder that this 
bill or any other bill would not be a 
complete panacea for the problems of 
our American industries and workers 
that are plagued by cheap foreign com- 
petition. 

Many times I have pointed to the 
crazy-quilt pattern in our trade rela- 
tionships that permit the use of huge 
foreign aid funds, lavishly supplied by 
our Treasury, to set up competing indus- 
tries in foreign countries and to furnish 
them with modernized equipment that 
many of our own competitive industries 
do not have at the present, to give them 
advice and marketing counseling and 
other help at the expense of our Gov- 
ernment in order to enable them to out- 
compete us in world markets, and then 
very conveniently to accommodate them 
further by reducing our tariff rates here 
so to allow these cheaply produced goods 
of these foreign subsidized industries to 
come into the United States to disrupt 
our price structures, take over busi- 
ness theretofore enjoyed by American 
producers, and generally to cause serious 
maladjustments of our entire economic 
system. 

The conditions are admittedly grave. 
The threat is great. Congress must act 
now, or we will be responsible for even 
greater hardship and suffering that 
would be far beyond the means of the 
antipoverty bill, or any other remedial 
measures, to correct. 

I hope that early hearings will be di- 
rected, so that Congress can get all the 
evidence which is readily available and 
then agree upon some final bill that 
would provide relief for American indus- 
try and the American people from these 
truly intolerable conditions that are 
causing so much damage to our indus- 
trial structure and our economy, and 
yet insure trade and commerce with the 
rest of the world on a reasonable and 
practical basis that could be conducted 
in the interests of our country. 


FEDERAL TROOPS IN MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, every 
Communist and left wing racial agitat- 
ing pressure group in the United States 
has been making demands on the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the past 
several months, demanding that he send 
troops and Federal marshals into the 
State of Mississippi. 
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Today the President of the United 
States surrendered to their demands by 
sending 200 U.S. Marines into the State 
of Mississippi, ostensibly to search the 
swamps for three missing persons who 
went to Mississippi initially in search of 
trouble. 

Mr, Speaker, as part of my remarks, 
I include herewith the text of the UPI 
report, which appeared on the news tick- 
er a few minutes ago, giving the story 
of this action. 

Jackson, Miss.—Goy. Paul B. Johnson ex- 
pressed surprise today at the sending of 200 
Marines to aid the search for three civil 
rights workers. He countered with an offer 
to assign National Guardsmen to the wide- 
spread hunt. 

The White House disclosed the Marines 
were ordered to Mississippi to participate in 
the joint search by Federal and State au- 
thorities. 

“No one conferred with me with reference 
to the dispatching of the Marine personnel 
and equipment to Mississippi,” Johnson sald. 

“Their presence here is indeed a surprise 
to me, since 2 days ago I offered to the proper 
Federal authorities the assistance of the Mis- 
sissippi National Guard, which is now in 
training at Camp Shelby.” 

Johnson said one of the National Guard 
units was located at Philadelphia and mem- 
bers of the unit were thoroughly familiar 
with the woods and terrain of that area. 

“This offer was not accepted but is still 
valid,” the Governor said. 

“I am an ex-Marine officer and I will render 
every assistance possible, and I call upon the 
good people of this State to do likewise, that 
this search may be completed and all units, 
local, State and Federal may return to their 
normal duties,” Johnson said. 

“We are determined to maintain peace and 
order in this State and we are going to co- 
operate with all proper authorities in order 
that our laws are obeyed and that peace and 
traquillity may prevail.” 


It should be pointed out that Missis- 
sippi’s Governor Johnson had offered the 
facilities of the National Guard to assist 
in the search as long as 2 days ago, only 
to be turned down. Further, it should be 
noted that Governor Johnson was 
neither consulted about sending Marines 
into our State, nor was he informed of 
plans to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this ac- 
tion is a calculated and deliberate insult 
to the State of Mississippi, the Governor 
of Mississippi, and every member of the 
Mississippi National Guard. It may mol- 
lify the radical elements who have de- 
manded a military occupation of our 
State, but will be resented, I am sure, by 
the great majority of our people when 
they learn the facts. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, according to Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation statistics, 
in the year 1963 there were 10,453 people 
reported missing in the city of New York 
alone. Of this number all were located 
in 1963 except 188. Of these people, 188 
are still on the missing persons rolls in 
the city of New York. If the President 
did not want to play politics with the 
Mississippi incident, and if he wants to 
treat all of our States equally, he would 
send, at the same ratio, 12,600 Marines 
into the city of New York to look for 
those 188 missing people. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us from the great State of Mississippi, 
the once great sovereign State of Mis- 
sissippi, have refrained from and have 
restrained ourselves from adding embers 
to the fire in all of the consternation that 
has been created down there in Missis- 
sippi, because we in Mississippi are a 
law-abiding people. 

Mr. Speaker, every thinking, every in- 
telligent, every knowledgeable person 
knows that this crusade was organized 
to go into my great State to create trou- 
ble, and they will not be satisfied until 
they get it. I prophesy that the same 
thing applies to the great State of Flori- 
da. These agitators are not going to stop 
there until they bring about some blood- 
shed. The whole thing is a part of a 
planned conspiracy to bring down upon 
the white people of the South the casti- 
gations of these misguided people, do- 
gooders, and politicians, who are trying 
to reform and to remake this great 
country of America. 

The people of Mississippi do not want 
these people in there. They do not want 
any bloodshed. They do not want any 
trouble. All they want is to be let alone 
so that their laws can be observed; and 
they resent this intrusion from outside. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed pathetic that 
these conspirators, in their desire to 
further their misguided efforts, are en- 
ticing immature juveniles and other 
immature people into their fold under 
false propaganda and sending them into 
my State as well as other States of the 
South after first indoctrinating them 
in the Hitler and Khrushchev form of 
schooling. My sympathy goes out to 
these immature youths and their ill-ad- 
vised parents. In fact, we have here 
an unholy alliance between the Com- 
munists, who are always seeking an op- 
portunity to divide our people, on the one 
hand, and the do-gooders in the clergy, 
on the other. These, together with the 
self-serving leaders of the Negro move- 
ment, are really responsible for the in- 
vasion of Mississippi and Florida. No 
doubt they envision a similar invasion 
of other Southern States. In fact, if 
the truth were known, I am confident 
that many of these leaders, as well as 
some of the youth who are engaged in 
this movement, are either Communists 
or fellow travelers. To be specific, I 
am told, of course confidentially, by 
one of my colleagues from one of the 
northern States that one of these peo- 
ple involved, to his knowledge, is a 
Communist. 

As pathetic as enticing unthinking 
youths into this “invasion” is, it is 
even more tragic that the administra- 
tion is encouraging this “invasion” of 
troublemakers. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, the thinking 
people of this Nation must wonder why 
the President of the United States has 
today found it necessary to order 200 
Marines into the State of Mississippi 
in connection with the missing of three 
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of these juvenile, misguided “invaders” 
when the President has not thought it 
necessary to send either Marines or U.S. 
marshals into New York where not even 
a commuter on a subway train can ride 
without mortal fear of his life. But, 
of course, Mr. Speaker, I do not think 
the President should send Marines into 
New York any more than he should send 
them to Mississippi. In fact, there is 
no authority therefor. These are mat- 
ters for the States to handle. As amat- 
ter of fact, the Constitution only gives 
the President such authority when re- 
quested by the legislature or the Gover- 
nor of the State. The President had 
no such request. Mr. Speaker, finally, 
I am not advised as to what has hap- 
pened to these errant youths who are 
now missing. I can only express the 
further hope and prayer that they have 
not met with foul play at the hands of 
Mississippians. If they have, I hope 
that those responsible therefor will be 
apprehended and prosecuted. I think 
that I speak for an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of Mississippi in 
this hope; even though I believe with 
most American citizens that they had 
no business there in the first place. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


DOVER, DEL., ONE OF NINE CITIES 
TO BE HONORED FOR CONTRI- 
BUTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 
Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Delaware [Mr. McDowELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 

Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Dover, 
Del., is one of nine cities to be honored 
on Tuesday, June 30, in the Nation’s 
Capital for the excellence of their town 
affiliation activities with their sister 
cities in other countries. 

This is part of the people-to-people 
program which was founded at the White 
House in 1956 when the President of the 
United States called for a massive non- 
governmental program of communica- 
tion between American citizens and the 
peoples of other countries. The people- 
to-people program promotes internation- 
al friendship, and is financed by Ameri- 
can organizations, groups, and individ- 
uals. 

The American Municipal Association 
and the civil committee of the people- 
to-people program are in charge of the 
presentation of awards to the nine cities, 
which is sponsored for the second time 
by the Reader’s Digest Foundation, and 
which will climax a 2-day national town 
affiliation conference to be held in the 
international conference suites of the 
U.S. Department of State, June 29-30. 

Delegates from the United States and 
from many foreign countries will attend 
the conference at the State Department. 

Dover, Del., was chosen for laying the 
groundwork for many future exchanges 
and a well-planned visit to Lamia, 
Greece. 
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The judges for this competition were: 
Gen. Alfred Gruenther, past president, 
American National Red Cross; the Hon- 
orable Jack McFall, former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Finland and career foreign of- 
ficer; and the Honorable Andrew Ber- 
ding, director, Washington International 
Center and former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs. 

I am proud of Dover for the work that 
it is doing, as are all Delawareans, and 
I am confident that this recognition will 
spur the fine citizens of the capital city 
of the first State to redouble their ef- 
forts in this significant field of interna- 
tional relations. 


THE NATION NEEDS THE URBAN 
MASS TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make a statement in behalf 
of the Urban Mass Transportation Act. 
This important bill is being debated 
today and it is therefore appropriate for 
me to explain why I believe it is impera- 
tive that Congress enact this program 
into law. 

First, Federal aid for transportation 
dates back literally to the beginning of 
our great Nation. In 1789 legislation 
was passed by the First Congress of the 
United States which was similar to some 
of the maritime subsidies of today. In 
that year our predecessors in Congress 
passed the first tariff act, stipulating 
that goods imported into the United 
States on American vessels should have 
a 10-percent reduction in custom duties, 
and imposing a tonnage tax in favor 
of American shipping. In 1845 Congress 
authorized mail subsidies, with prefer- 
ence to be given to steamships which 
could be converted into vessels of war. 
Between 1847 and 1858, $14.4 million 
was expended on such mail subsidies. In 
1891 Congress passed the Ocean Mail 
Act, and from this date to 1928 $29.6 mil- 
lion was expended in maritime subsidies. 
Current subsidies to shipping interests 
are provided for under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

Similar histories of Federal subsidies 
and Federal aid for transportation may 
be traced in connection with our system 
of canals and waterways, railroads, air- 
lines, and highways. Between 1827 and 
1866 the Federal Government granted 
6,340,339 acres of public lands to private 
interest to aid in canal building and 
river improvement, in addition to right- 
of-way grants. Additional aid has been 
granted in the form of direct appropria- 
tions, stock subscriptions, and loans to 
canal companies, and surplus funds 
derived from the sale of public lands de- 
posited with the States. The Federal 
Government to this day aids and sub- 
sidizes inland and coastal water trans- 
portation companies through the main- 
tenance of waterways, improvements of 
rivers and harbors, and by providing 
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various navigation aids such as lights 
and buoys. 

From 1850 through 1871 Federal and 
State land grants to aid in the construc- 
tion of new railroads amounted to ap- 
proximately 183 million acres. During 
the years 1862 to 1866 alone over 100 
million acres were turned over to the 
railroads. In addition, since 1932 the 
Federal Government has made loans to 
railroads on very favorable terms, and 
the Transportation Act of 1958 provides 
for Federal guaranteeing of loans to 
railroads. The value of the public lands 
donated to the railroads is estimated at 
$1.28 billion. This does not include the 
value of State lands given to railroads, 
Federal and State loans, Federal and 
State tax benefits, and State and local 
subscriptions of stocks and bonds. 

In 1925 Congress passed the Airmail 
Act, providing for the retirement of the 
Post Office from fiying activities and the 
awarding of mail contracts to private 
companies by competitive bidding. In 
1930, with the passage of the Waters 
Act, the method of payment was changed. 
Aid in the form of more liberal compen- 
sation was extended to air carriers for 
the express purpose of encouraging pas- 
senger traffic. Thereafter payments to 
airmail carriers increased from nearly 
$17 million in 1931 to nearly $20 million 
in 1932. The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 further liberalized airmail pay- 
ments. By 1961 this form of aid ex- 
ceeded $150 million. And aside from 
these direct subsidies, air carriers benefit 
from airport and airway facilities, navi- 
gation aids, aeronautical research and 
development, and the sale of surplus air- 
craft. 

Federal aid to highways began in 1893 
when the Office of Road Inquiry was set 
up in the Department of Agriculture. 
The Federal Aid Road Act of 1916 made 
grants to States for the purpose of high- 
way development, and the Federal High- 
way Act of 1921 provided for grants of up 
to one-half the cost of the improvement 
of highways. In 1956 $27.5 billion was 
authorized by Congress for a new 41,000- 
mile interstate network of highways con- 
necting major cities. 

I have recited these facts to demon- 
strate the long history of Federal par- 
ticipation in the development of public 
transportation. Private enterprise and 
the Government have both played vital 
roles in this development. Obviously, 
our ability to travel by air, land, or sea 
would not be what it is today had the 
Federal Government not joined with 
private enterprise in assuming this re- 
sponsibility. 

We can now boast of the finest system 
of public transportation in the world. 
We have interconnected and interlaced 
this vast land with rails and highways, 
airways and waterways. We have opened 
the countryside to settlement and de- 
velopment. And we could not have done 
this without the full cooperation of the 
American people, that is, the Federal 
Government. 

The role played by the Government in 
this area constitutes one element in that 
relentless force that has driven this 
country forward. For what progress 
could we have made without public 
transportation? How much land would 
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still be raw and unproductive? How 
many cities would be unbuilt? 

Now the land is open, our people are 
highly mobile, and the cities are built. 
We have arrived at a new stage in na- 
tional development. One in which the 
cities themselves have assumed a domi- 
nant role. At present 70 percent of the 
American people reside in urban regions. 
It is estimated that by 1980 90 percent 
will be living in urban regions. Yet, there 
is no doubt about the critical need for ac- 
tion on the urban transportation prob- 
lems in our Nation’s cities. Is progress 
to be halted at this stage? Are we to 
stop going forward? 

Every person who commutes to work 
knows the seriousness of inadequate and 
overcrowded facilities. The commuter 
is faced with increasing irritation, delay 
en route, parking, and other expenses, 
and danger of accidents. The automo- 
bile is a wonderful means of travel pro- 
vided there is space and no congestion. 
But the city dweller is traveling today 
at a slower rate of speed in his auto- 
mobile than in the horse and buggy days. 
The expressways and throughways, park- 
ing lots, and garages are consuming too 
much space. It has been said that they 
are consuming the living tissue of the 
city. Two-thirds of central Los Angeles 
is occupied by streets, freeways, parking 
facilities, and garages. 

Our cities are becoming sick because 
we are relying too heavily on only one 
means of transportation—the automo- 
bile. Mass transportation service in 
most urban areas has been deteriorating 
at the time when it should have been 
improving. Declines in riding on mass 
transit facilities, the corresponding re- 
duction in revenues, and rising costs of 
operation, have caused the sale or aban- 
donment of many transit companies in 
many years. This situation has devel- 
oped because the mass transit facilities 
have not kept pace with competitive 
modes of transport. Most transit sys- 
tems are not in a financial position to 
undertake the necessary investment. 
So these systems continue to decline, 
employment in the mass transit industry 
drops, and our cities are being choked 
and strangled with automobiles and au- 
tomobile facilities. 

The problem, as I have indicated, is 
that our system of mass transportation 
has become terribly unbalanced and un- 
functional, and the cities themselves are 
becoming unfunctional. Lewis Mum- 
ford, in his brilliant and scholarly work, 
. City in History,“ points to the solu- 

on: 

To have a complete urban structure capa- 
ble of functioning fully, it is necessary to 
find appropriate channels for every form of 
transportation: It is the deliberate articula- 
tion of the pedestrian, the mass transit sys- 
tem, the street, the avenue, the expressway, 
and the airfield that alone can care for the 
needs of a modern community. Nothing less 
will do. 


We have a history and a tradition of 
Federal participation in the development 
of public transportation. We have a se- 
rious need for that participation in the 
urban regions of this Nation. And we 
have before us today the urban mass 
transportation bill. The mass transit 
industry is dying, but it is not dead yet. 
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We may restore its health if we act now, 
while it at least still breathes. We may 
not be able to resurrect it later. 


TEXAS AND ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Texas partners of the Alliance 
held their first meeting in San Antonio, 
where plans were announced for the 
launching of a partnership with the 
people of Peru, for the promotion and 
pursuit of the high goals of the Alliance 
of Progress. 

A hundred and fifty distinguished 
Texans met with the Ambassador from 
Peru, the Honorable Celso Pastor, who 
brought greetings from President Fer- 
nando Belaunde. President Belaunde 
made note. of the years he spent in 
Texas while a student at the University 
of Texas, and conveyed his hope and 
determination for a most intense cooper- 
ation among Peruvian and Texas leaders 
in political, social, and economic activi- 
ties. President Johnson sent a message 
to the gathering in which he noted 
pleasure that “the people of Texas are 
joining with our neighbors in Peru to 
help us carry out the Alliance for 
Progress.” 

Mr. Speaker, this partnership between 
Texas and Peru is an important one—it 
is another of 22 such partnerships al- 
ready established between several States 
and the republics of the south. The 
leadership of Texas, in close harmony 
with that of Peru, can do much to shape 
the future of both countries. Peru is a 
country of vast frontiers, just as Texas; 
it is a country rich in resources, rich in 
hope, and rich in energies. Texans 
understand these energies and the fron- 
tier spirit of the Alliance. No finer 
tribute can be paid this mutuality of 
understanding than the consummation 
of this partnership. Ambassador Pastor 
stated: 

You have garbed the greatness of this 
State with the will of determined men who 
have the gift of unflagging energy. 


He noted that the partnership of such 
men would spark and move the Alliance 
in Peru. 

Mr. Speaker, the Alliance for Progress 
is truly a partnership of the republics 
of this hemisphere. The partnerships 
created through the Companeros de la 
Alianza will help assure the people of 
Latin America of our concern for their 
struggle to rise above poverty and 
despair. 

The goal of the Alliance is progress 
and the partnership of north and south 
will help bring about this progress. The 
idea of the partnership program is one 
of self-help. It does not mean handouts 
or charity from one government to an- 
other, but it aims to stimulate individ- 
uals into action and to form lasting per- 
sonal relationships among the partners 
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outside of those official relationships that 
already exist. 

Mr. Speaker, the last meeting of the 
Texas partners was not a large one—as 
we think of these things—but it was a 
significant one, for it heralded the har- 
nessing of mutual energies and mutual 
ideas in the true partnership of the 
Americas which was envisioned by the 
late President Kennedy when he pro- 
claimed the beginning of the Alliance 
and called for a decade of development. 

I submit at this point for the Recorp 
the messages sent to this first meeting 
in beautiful and historic San Antonio, 
from President Lyndon B. Johnson and 
President Fernando Belaunde, as well 
as Ambassador Thomas Mann and John 
P. Murphy, of Lima, Peru, in the name 
of many American businessmen there: 

San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
June 19, 1964. 
TEXAS PARTNER OF THE ALLIANCE, 
San Antonio, Ter.: 

I am pleased that the people of Texas 
are joining with our neighbors in Peru to 
help us carry out the Alliance for Progress. 
This direct relationship can contribute in 
@ meaningful way to the goals of the Al- 
liance. I send my warmest best wishes to 
the Texas partners of the Alliance and, 
through you, to your Peruvian partners. 

LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 
LIMA, PERU. 
AMBASSADOR PASTOR LEPRU, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Deeply attached to Texas where I received 
my academic training and spent unforget- 
table years. I want to convey to all our 
friends my warmest wishes for the welfare 
of that great State of the Union and my 
hope and determination for a most intense 
cooperation among Peruvian and Texas 
leaders in political, social, and economic 
activities. With sincere appreciation for 
the inspiring spirit I found in the past and 
see renewed in the present in this kind in- 
vitation to my ambassador. 

FERNANDO BELAUNDE, 
President of Peru. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1964. 
Mr. ANTONIO SCOTT, 
Executive Secretary, 
Texas Partners of the Alliance, 
San Antonio, Tez. 

Dear Mn. Scorr: It is with a great deal 
of pleasure that I send my personal greet- 
ings to the Texas Partners of the Alliance on 
the occasion of the announcement of their 
partnership program with Peru. 

Those who have given their time and 
support to launching this program should 
take pride in their efforts, for this kind of 
personal involvement can play a significant 
role in furthering the aims of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
wish the Texas Partners of the Alliance every 
success in their association with the people 
of Peru. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. MANN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


COMITE NORTEAMERICANO PRO-PERU, 
Lima, Peru. 
Mr. JAMES BOREN, 
Alliance for Progress, 
Agency for International Development, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Boren: The Comite Norteameri- 
cano Pro-Peru, CONAPROPE, wishes to in- 
form you of our continued interest in the 
Companeros de la Alianza and we applaude 
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your efforts and if there is any way that we 
can cooperate with you for the furtherance 
of our mutal aims, we on the comite stand 
ready to assist. 

With best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. MURPHY, 
President. 


TARAS SHEVCHENKO MEMORIAL 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ST GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
a Ukrainian-American, I take great 
pleasure in addressing my colleagues in 
the House at this time, calling their at- 
tention to the Taras Shevchenko Me- 
morial which is to be dedicated this 
weekend in our Nation’s Capital. 

I was deeply touched when I learned 
how far so many of my friends traveled 
to honor the memory of this great 
Ukrainian hero. The ceremonies to be 
held this weekend are a fitting culmina- 
tion to the several years of labor which so 
many people have put into realizing an 
American memorial to the greatest of all 
modern Ukrainians. I know that for 
some this memorial is a dream come true. 
A monument to Shevchenko already ex- 
ists in front of the Parliament in Ottawa. 
It is most fitting that we join with our 
Canadian neighbors in likewise honor- 
ing this great leader, for he was much 
more than a national figure and the focal 
point of Ukrainian national feeling to- 
day and much more than a great artist 
in his own right. 

Taras Shevchenko was a trailblazer. 
He broke the silence which had sur- 
rounded the minorities in the Russian 
Empire and called for their liberation. 
Like Prometheus, who is engraved on a 
marker beside the statue of Shevchenko, 
the nationalities had been shackled to 
the rock of the Russian Empire. As a 
leader in the largest of these suppressed 
peoples, Shevchenko conceived of all of 
these Slavic peoples as good brethren 
who should not be enslaved. Each, to 
him, should take its rightful place among 
the free nations of the world. 

Rise and break your shackles— 


he cried out to them all. 


Fight and you will win because God will 
help you; the power, liberty, and sacred jus- 
tice are on your side. 


These words, and many like them, be- 
came the moving force behind the sup- 
pressed groups in the Russian Empire and 
influenced those also seeking their inde- 
pendence in the neighboring Austrian 
and Ottoman Empires. Many of his 
works were translated into their and 
other languages. 

However, Shevchenko was not only a 
man of letters; he was also a man of ac- 
tion. He helped to form the Society of 
Saints Cyril and Methodius whose aim 
was a free union encompassing all Sla- 
vonic peoples under a republican form of 
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government. Schevchenko had made a 
thorough study of the American system 
and drew inspiration from it. He was 
exiled to remote parts of Russia and 
forced into the czarist army. 

We, as Americans, can look to the ex- 
ample of this great Ukrainian patriot and 
rededicate ourselves to the universal 
ideals which Shevchenko espoused: Lib- 
erty, justice, and equality. These are all 
concepts which Americans, since our 
country’s inception, have defended time 
and again. Just as Shevchenko lifted 
the veil of silence that had hung over the 
suppressed nationalities in the 19th cen- 
tury Russian Empire, we, who live in the 
greatest free state in the world, should 
reecho his words today. Most of these 
ethnic groups now find themselves 
chained again to the Russian state under 
the guise of republics, although no free- 
dom exists in reality. Others outside 
Russia also find themselves under a 
Communist order which is alien to them 
in spirit. 

We should give these people inspira- 
tion and courage. Tyranny cannot last 
forever. In the immortal words of 
Shevchenko: 

Ukraine will rise and dispel the gloom of 


slavery, and the children of slaves will pray 
in liberty. 


TARAS SHEVCHENKO 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great honor to speak here today in trib- 
ute to Taras Shevchenko, the greatest 
patriot and intellectual in Ukrainian his- 
tory. Taras Shevchenko’s life was a liv- 
ing model of democratic progress. He 
rose from obscure serfdom to be the first 
man of Ukrainian arts and letters. He 
displayed tremendous talent in every en- 
deavor. He did not let his talent and 
fame distract him from the misery ris- 
ing from ages of serfdom imposed on his 
fellow Ukrainians by Russia. He was 
above all a man with the interests of the 
common people constantly in mind. 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions he made to the Ukraine—and proof 
of his national pride—was his gift of 
fine literary works written in the com- 
mon language of the Ukrainian people. 
His works like “Kobzar,” “Gaydamaki,” 
and “The Dream” are lasting inspira- 
tions to the free spirit of Ukrainians as 
well as national treasures. 

Taras Shevchenko displayed his dedi- 
cation to independence for the Ukraine 
on numerous occasions—when he was 
forced into the czar’s army, when he 
was imprisoned in St. Petersburg, and 
many other times. He was a founder 
and leader of the Ukrainian independ- 
ence movement struggling to throw off 
the shackles of imperialism. His ideas 
and example continue today to inspire 
Ukrainians in America and the Ukraine 
in their struggle for freedom. 
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Shevchenko’s art works, his portraits 
and landscapes, survive as original 
foundations of Ukrainian culture. Mu- 
seums, statues, and institutes bearing 
his name are scattered throughout the 
Ukraine. His books of poems, his play, 
“Nazar Stodolya,” his novels, “The Mu- 
sician,” and “The Princess,” and his diary 
should be read by every Ukrainian to get 
the full impact of his great mind and 
high principles. 

Taras Shevchenko was not only a man 
of his age. His principles are as valid to- 
day as they were when he pronounced 
them. The Ukraine still suffers from 
Russian imperialism. The peasants are 
as much serfs as ever under the state 
collective system. And his rise from serf- 
dom, beginning as a poor orphan, to 
world fame, should inspire all young peo- 
ple from every nation. 

We welcome Taras Shevchenko’s me- 
morial to the Capital of the United 
States. He belongs here. In these days 
of restrained antagonism between the 
Soviet Union and the free world we are 
happy for the opportunity to remind the 
Ukraine’s Communist conquerors how 
very far they have to go before appear- 
ing respectable to enlightened opinion 
in the modern nations. Finally we wel- 
come the opportunity to hold out before 
the Ukrainian people their own greatest 
aspirations in the hope that they will 
insist on receiving that justice and dig- 
nity, that right to liberty, due all men. 


SENATOR CLAIBORNE PELL 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2 of this year my very capable col- 
league the Honorable Senator CLAIBORNE 
PELL, of Rhode Island, was awarded an 
honorary degree of doctor of laws by 
Providence College. 

I am particularly gratified that Provi- 
dence College, the institution I consider 
my own Alma Mater since it gave me my 
first honorary degree, should so honor 
my good friend and respected associate. 
CLAIBORNE PELL has displayed tremen- 
dous potential since first he came to 
Washington as the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island. I am proud that Provi- 
dence College has recognized his abili- 
ties and accomplishments and has had 
the good judgment to add his talents to 
its roster of distinguished alumni. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
at this point in the Record the presen- 
tation speech which accompanied the 
awarding of the doctor of laws degree to 
Senator CLAIBORNE PELL. 

CLAIBORNE PELL, we recognize in you a 
statesman of rapidly growing stature, highly 
regarded at home and abroad. Your ex- 
tensive years of diplomatic service through- 
out the world broadened your perspective 
and deepened your knowledge of foreign af- 
fairs and international relations. In grati- 
tude for your assistance to refugees, you 
were awarded the Caritas Medal by Franz 
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Cardinal Koenig, of Austria. You were 
decorated by the Knights of Malta with 
their Order of Merit; you also received the 
Legion of Honor of France and decorations 
from the governments of Italy and Portu- 
gal. Since entering the Senate of the 
United States, you have served on several 
Senate committees and on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and the Joint Committee 
on the Library. In 1961 and 1962, you were 
a delegate to the United States-Canada In- 
terparliamentary Conferences. You have 
also served as an alternate delegate to the 
NATO Interparliamentary Conference. Your 
all-abiding interest in the welfare of Amer- 
ica and your dedicated concern for the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island have merited for you 
rightful recognition as a scholar, adminis- 
trator, and statesman. 


NATIONAL YOUTH SCIENCE CAMP, 
CAMP POCAHONTAS, W. VA. 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
summer of 1963, the State of West Vir- 
ginia celebrated its 100th anniversary. A 
wide variety of projects was designed to 
put on exhibition the State’s resources 
and possibilities, both human and ma- 
terial. Our Governor, the Honorable 
William Wallace Barron, entered enthu- 
siastically into the whole program, and 
personally helped to organize and to 
oversee a number of the projects. Con- 

Ken HECHLER and other State 
and national officials gave their encour- 
agement and support most unselfishly. 

One project was such an outstanding 
success that it was decided to repeat it 
year after year. A group of young scien- 
tists, two from each State in the Union, 
was invited to attend a 3-week camp at 
Camp Pocahontas, near the site of the 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory. 
Lectures, field trips, and hikes were or- 
ganized to investigate numerous earth 
sciences which can be studied extensively 
in the area. Dr. Charles N. Cochran, 
assistant professor of mathematics at the 
University of West Virginia, took the 
leading part in organizing and directing 
the activities of the camp. This year he 
has again taken on the project with still 
greater vigor. 

Through Dr. Cochran’s efforts, ably 
seconded by those of Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, all expenses of the camp have 
been assured by a generous grant from 
the Claude Worthington Benedum Foun- 
dation of Pittsburgh. It is further sup- 
ported by the active participation of the 
State and by West Virginia University. 
It was my privilege to be asked to ad- 
dress the officials and members of the 
camp at its opening on Sunday, June 28, 
at which time I will use the following 
material which I ask to be inserted in the 
RECORD: 

NATIONAL YOUTH SCIENCE CAMP, CAMP 
POCAHONTAS, JUNE 28, 1964 

West Virginia is honored to welcome a 
highly select group of young people whose 
mames may one day adorn the brightest 
pages of history. The twentieth century 
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has, so far, been the age of science. Within 
the lifetime of the older generation, science 
has changed the pattern of living in more 
ways than all preceding efforts toward ad- 
vancement. Indeed, science is a new and 
almost novel field of human activity. The 
startling statement was made recently that 
some ninety percent of all the scientists who 
have ever existed on earth are alive today. 
What science has achieved up to date ap- 
pears to be only a beginning; the future 
opens before it with prospects still unfore- 
seen by the human mind. As an occupation, 
science has superseded all the older voca- 
tions—medicine, law, theology, philosophy— 
in prestige and influence. Its votaries com- 
mand the highest respect—and incidentally 
the highest pay—in business and in Govern- 
ment. You young people who gather here 
today as acolytes before the most promising 
shrine of the future are indeed an elite 
group, and, I most fervently hope, a for- 
tunate one. 

To those of us who live on the outermost 
fringe of the scientific world, it is an act of 
temerity to speak before a group of scientists. 
You speak in unknown tongues. Only an 
initiate can understand you. And I under- 
stand only imperfectly what I am trying to 
say to you. It is exasperating to note that 
your common language, such words as auto- 
mation, machs, cybernetics, and a host of 
others, has gained access to only the most 
recent dictionaries. As for the symbols you 
use to record your discoveries and con- 
clusions, the ordinary man needs a new 
Rosetta stone to reduce them to intelligi- 
bility. 

It is little wonder that science has tradi- 
tionally been regarded as the dark and 
mysterious area of human knowledge. In 
the fuming and reeking laboratories of 
science, witches’ potions have been brewed. 
Do they betoken malice or promise to the 
race? We stand partly in awe and partly in 
admiration before your concoctions. The 
tendency of the middle ages, and indeed of 
much more recent times, was to consider 
science as the work of the Devil. Scientists 
were suppressed as agents of evil. For 
safety to themselves, they confided their dis- 
coverles to such organizations as the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. They did not talk about 
them in the open world, lest their unortho- 
dox statements might bring down on them 
condemnation and ruin. 

Even the modern world has not fully made 
up its mind whether science is a blessing 
or acurse. Advances in medicine have made 
it possible to preserve human life over a 
span that is growing longer year by year. 
To what end? That we all may die of star- 
vation, say some who deplore the population 
explosion of the current century. Mechani- 
cal genius has devised machines which con- 
vert hitherto unused resources into products 
which bring ease and comfort to millions. 
These bring envy to many more millions 
whose customs and social institutions ef- 
fectively bar them from sharing in their 
benefits during their current state of under- 
development. They threaten to overwhelm 
us by the sheer weight of numbers. The 
complexities of modern scientific living in- 
duce neuroses which conceivably could de- 
stroy all human reason and reduce us to a 
level below that of our cousins, the apes. 

One thing we say little about, because it 
frightens us beyond expression. We are like 
the superstitious ancients, who firmly be- 
lieved that even to name a thing was to let 
loose whatever malignant power it possessed. 
But we do know, in a hysterical sort of way, 
that 2 individuals out of some 3,000,000,- 
000 who inhabit this globe are entrusted 
with the awful power of deciding when and 
if life shall continue on earth. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, with little more 
than a simple gesture, could unleash forces 
which might annihilate not only human life, 
but animal and vegetable life as well. He 
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is empowered by law to do it at his dis- 
cretion, Presumably his counterpart in the 
Union of Soviet Republics bears a like re- 
sponsibility. Suppose either should be a 
maniac for one brief second. 

To say these things may seem to justify 
the apprehensive suspicions of mankind 
through the ages toward all the works of 
science. But this is not the only judgment, 
and by no means the final judgment, against 
science. For we have sampled enough of 
the fruits of science to be convinced that it 
is the one effective attack against all the 
miseries and evils of the world that have 
come down to us from the Garden of Eden. 
We have seen enough to show that science 
can reduce hunger and disease and unmiti- 
gated toil and oppression for those who 
master its secrets and who appropriate its 
benevolence, And we believe that we are 
on the threshold of spreading its benign 
influence among all peoples everywhere. At 
last we are on the right road to universal 
advancement. We have fumbled in the past 
with expedients not suited to their purpose. 
We have assumed that an all-wise and all- 
good God has endowed us with intelligence, 
and still required us to avoid investigation 
of the properties of that bountiful nature 
in which He has placed us. 

The change in the attitude of the modern 
world toward science begins with a change 
in the thinking of mankind, and that change 
in thinking was spurred by a few brave souls 
among the early pioneers of science. It is 
only thinking that begets education, which, 
after all, is simply the adaptation of the 
individual to his surroundings. For an in- 
tuitive grasp of the force and direction of 
education, I commend to your attention that 
autobiographical book entitled “The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams.” Adams wrote in the 
early years of this century. He wrote as a 
historian, and not as a scientist. He pro- 
pounded what he called a dynamic theory of 
history. I venture to quote a few thought- 
provoking passages: 

“A dynamic theory, like most theories, be- 
gins by begging the question: it defines prog- 
ress as the development and economy of 
forces. Further, it defines force as anything 
that does, or helps to do work. Man is a 
force; so is the sun; so is a mathematical 
point, though without dimensions or known 
existence. 

“Man commonly begs the question again 
by taking for granted that he captures the 
forces. A dynamic theory * * * takes for 
granted that the forces of nature capture 
man. The sum of force attracts; the feeble 
atom or molecule called man is attracted; he 
suffers education or growth; he is the sum of 
the forces that attract him; his body and his 
thought are alike their product; the move- 
ment of the forces controls the progress of 
his mind, since he can know nothing but the 
motions which impinge on his senses, whose 
sum makes education. 

* „ * . * 


“Susceptibility to the highest force is the 
highest genius; selection between them is the 
highest science; their mass is the highest 
educator. Man's function as a force of na- 
ture was to assimilate other forces as he 
assimilated food. He called it the love of 
power. He waited for the object to teach 
him its use, or want of use, and the process 
was slow. Hunger, whether for food or for 
the infinite, sets in motion multiplicity and 
infinity of thought, and the sure hope of 
gaining a share of infinite power in eternal 
life would lift most minds to effort. 

“He had reached this completeness 5,000 
years ago, and added nothing to his stock 
of known forces for a very long time. The 
mass of nature exercised on him so feeble an 
attraction that one can scarcely account for 
his apparent motion. Only a historian of 
very exceptional knowledge would venture 
to say at what date between 3,000 B.C. and 
AD. 1,000 the momentum of Europe was 
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greatest; but such progress as the world 
made consisted in economies of energy 
rather than in its development; * * * it 
was shown in roads, or the size of ships, or 
harbors; or by the use of metals, instru- 
ments, and writing; all of them economies 
of force, sometimes more forceful than the 
forces they helped; but the roads were still 
traveled by the horse, the ass, the camel, or 
the slave; the ships were still propelled by 
sails or oars; the lever, the spring, and the 
screw bounded the region of applied me- 
chanics. Even the metals were old. 
. * * . * 

“In the year A.D. 305 the (Roman) em- 
pire had solved the problems of Europe more 
completely than they have ever been solved 
since. The Pax Romana, the civil law, and 
free trade should, in 400 years, have put 
Europe far in advance of the point reached 
by modern society in the 400 years since 
1500, when conditions were less simple. 

“Throughout these 4 centuries the em- 
pire knew that religion disturbed economy, 
for even the cost of heathen incense affected 
the exchanges; but no one could afford to 
buy or construct a costly or complicated 
machine when he could hire an occult force 
at trifling expense. Fetish power was cheap 
and satisfactory, down to a certain point. 
Turgot and Auguste Comte long ago fixed 
this stage of economy as a necessary phase 
of social education. 

* » » » * 


“Outside of occult or fetish power, the 
Roman world was incredibly poor. It knew 
but one productive energy resembling a 
modern machine—the slave. No artificial 
force of serious value was applied to produc- 
tion or transportation, and when society de- 
veloped itself so rapidly in political and 
social lines, it had no other means of keep- 
ing its economy on the same level than to 
extend its slave system and its fetish sys- 
tem to the utmost.” 

The result, says Adams, was the collapse 
of the Roman Empire and the thousand 
years of wandering through the economic, 
political, and social desert which is known as 
the Dark Ages. It was a nightmare of war- 
fare and destruction and irrationality. 
Progress had retreated to the east, where 
there was a “variety of forces that classical 
Europe had never possessed. The navy of 
Nicephoras Phocas in the 10th century 
would have annihilated in half an hour any 
navy that Carthage or Athens or Rome ever 
set afloat.” From this nightmare, Europe 
was aroused by two inventions. Resuming 
the quotations: 

“Of the compass, as a step toward demon- 
stration of the dynamic law, one may con- 
fidently say that it proved, better than any 
other force, the widening scope of the mind, 
since it widened immensely the range of con- 
tact between nature and thought. The com- 
pass educated. 

“Of Greek fire and gunpowder, the same 
thing cannot certainly be said, for they have 
the air of accidents due to the attraction of 
religious motives. They belong to the spir- 
itual world; or to the doubtful ground of 
magic which lay between good and evil, 
They were chemical forces, mostly explosive, 
which acted and still act as the most violent 
educators ever known to man, but they were 
justly feared as diabolic, and whatever in- 
solence man may have risked toward the 
milder teachers of his infancy, he was an 
abject pupil toward explosives. 

. * * + . 

“The fiction that society educated itself, 
or aimed at a conscious purpose, was up- 
set by the compass and gunpowder which 
dragged and drove Europe at will through 
frightful bogs of learning. 

* * + * * 

“This persistence of thought inertia is the 
leading idea of modern history. Except as 
reflected in itself, man has no reason for as- 
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suming unity in the universe, or an ultimate 
substance, or a prime mover. The a priori 
insistence on this unity ended by fatiguing 
the more active—or reactive—minds; and 
Lord Bacon tried to stop it. He urged so- 
ciety to lay aside the idea of evolving the 
universe from a thought, and to try evolving 
thought from the universe. The mind should 
observe and register forces—take them apart 
and put them together—without assuming 
unity at all. ‘Nature, to be commanded, 
must be obeyed. The imagination must be 
given not wings but weights.’ As Galileo 
reversed the action of earth and sun, Bacon 
reversed the relation of thought to force. 
The mind was henceforth to follow the move- 
ment of matter, and unity must be left to 
shift for itself. 

“The revolution in attitude seemed volun- 
tary, but was as mechanical as the fall of 
a feather. Man created nothing. After 1500, 
the speed of progress so rapidly surpassed 
man’s gait as to alarm everyone, as though 
it were the acceleration of a falling body 
which the dynamic theory takes it to be. 
Lord Bacon was as much astonished by it 
as the church was, and with reason. Sud- 
denly society felt itself dragged into situa- 
tions altogether new and anarchic—situa- 
tions which it could not affect, but which 
painfully affected it. Instinct taught it that 
the universe in its thought must be in dan- 
ger when its reflection lost itself in space. 

“Very slowly the accretion of these new 
forces, chemical and mechanical, grew in 
volume until they acquired sufficient mass 
to take the place of the old religious science, 
Nature, not mind, did the work that 
the sun does on the planets. Man depended 
more and more absolutely on forces other 
than his own, and on instruments which 
superseded his senses. Bacon foretold it: 
‘Neither the naked hand nor the understand- 
ing, left to itself, can effect much. It is by 
instruments and help that the work is done.’ 
Once done, the mind resumed its illusion, 
and society forgot its impotence; but no one 
better than Bacon knew its tricks, and for 
his true followers science always meant self- 
restraint, obedience, sensitiveness to impulse 
from without. 

“Everyone admits that the will is a free 
force, habitually decided by motives. No one 
denies that motives exist adequate to decide 
the will; even though it may not always be 
conscious of them. Science has proved that 
forces, sensible and occult, physical and met- 
aphysical, simple and complex, surround, 
traverse, vibrate, rotate, repel, attract, with- 
out stop; that man’s senses are conscious 
of few, and only to a partial degree; but that, 
from the beginning of organic existence his 
consciousness has been induced, expanded, 
trained in the lines of sensitiveness; and 
that the rise of his faculties from a lower 
power to a higher, from a narrower to a 
wider field, may be due to the function of 
assimilating and storing outside force or 
forces. There is nothing unscientific in the 
idea that, beyond the lines of force felt by 
the senses, the universe may be—as it always 
has been—either a supersenuous chaos or a 
divine unity, which irresistibly attracts, and 
is either life or death to penetrate.” 

Such is a picture of the direction science 
must take and the results it must produce, 
as sketched in outline by Bacon 300 years 
ago, and as filled in with detail by Adams 
at the beginning of the scientific century. 
The only error either made was to under- 
estimate the speed of the increasing impact 
of science upon life. No longer do we have 
time to stop and contemplate. The ques- 
tion today is—and it demands an immediate 
answer: Will science elevate total civiliza- 
tion to heights beyond imagination? Or 
will it doom civilization to destruction and 
possibly oblivion? 

It is disturbing to think that the most 
spectacular, though not necessarily the 
most far-reaching achievements of science 
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have been made under the spur of war, for 
purposes of destruction. The release of nu- 
clear energy is the latest and most por- 
tentous. Can its known capacity for evil be 
chained, and tamed for good? It is just as 
simple as that. 

The forces of nature which impinge upon 
man, and the science which explains the 
operation of those forces, may be indifferent 
to good and evil. Man is a force, and he 
responds to forces, says Adams. But man 
is more than a force, There resides in him 
a will, as Adams also insists, and we be- 
lieve that will to be a reflection of that un- 
known universe beyond the lines of sensuous 
forces. A scientist is first of all a man, and 
secondarily a scientist; he cannot afford to 
be merely a follower of blind forces. There- 
fore it is my earnest hope that as you spend 
a few days of exploration in our beautiful 
and exciting State, and subsequently as you 
go about the business of preparing your- 
selves for most promising careers in the fleld 
of science, you may, as the ancient phrase 
puts it, dedicate all your efforts to the glory 
of God and to your own advancement in 
knowledge and virtue. 


IMPORT COMPETITION 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
not the first time that I have spoken 
in support of the industries and the 
workers in my district who are struggling 
to hold their own against import com- 
petition. My district has textile mills, 
lacemaking facilities, jewelry, rubber 
footwear, and some machine tool manu- 
facturing. All of them are under pres- 
sure from imports. 

I have consistently championed their 
interests against low-cost imports that 
reflect the lower wages paid abroad. In 
recent years the competitive advantage 
of imports has broadened, if anything, 
because of the great advancement in 
technology in many foreign industries. 
I have in fact voted against the so- 
called reciprocal trade program over the 
years. I supported the escape clause and 
the peril point legislation which were 
designed to provide a remedy against 
serious injury suffered from imports. 

The peril point provision was elimi- 
nated from the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, and the escape clause was greatly 
weakened. That was part of the reason 
I voted against that legislation. The so- 
called adjustment assistance provision 
by which the Government would compen- 
sate industries, companies or groups of 
workers that were seriously hurt by im- 
ports was substituted in great part for 
the escape clause. It was to be a great 
improvement over what it displaced. 

As it has turned out after a year and 
a half, the adjustment assistance provi- 
sion of the act was a sterile piece of 
legislation because it erected impossible 
or virtually impossible conditions as a 
condition precedent to its invocation. 
Not only was it necessary to prove that 
a tariff reduction was the major cause 
of the increase in imports that had oc- 
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curred, but that the increase in imports 
was the major cause of the distress of 
which the industry, company, or labor 
group complained, The burden of proof 
was so onerous that all of the cases 
brought under the act since October 
1962, when it first went into effect, failed 
to meet the requirements. Eleven cases 
have been processed. All 11 were re- 
jected unanimously by the Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder whether it 
makes much difference to an industry or 
the people working in the plants and 
mills, what caused an increase in im- 
ports. It seems to me that what counts 
is how heavy the imports are, whether 
they are growing and what damage they 
are doing and are likely to do. If there 
was no duty reduction but imports in- 
creased in any case, what difference does 
it make what explains the rise in im- 
ports if they inflict serious injury on the 
domestic industry? I say this because 
the law was unfortunately addressed not 
to the substantive facts of a situation 
but to the question of whether a tariff 
reduction was to blame. 

Such a view overlooks the fact that 
the tariff, whether reduced or not in the 
past, evidently was not high enough to 
restrain the increase in imports. It also 
overlooks the possibility that new tech- 
nological advances combined with low 
wages abroad may have brought a com- 
petitive advantage to a foreign industry 
that did not enjoy it before. 

The Trade Expansion Act was still an 
expression of the doctrine that tariff re- 
duction is a good thing in itself. It over- 
looked the legitimate interests of indus- 
try and labor in what might be or might 
soon become ruinous competition from 
abroad. Somehow it was thought that 
the interests of imports stood at a higher 
level than the interests of the domestic 
industry and its employees. 

Nevertheless the Trade Expansion Act 
did provide for full hearings before the 
Tariff Commission before tariffs were to 
be cut. The purpose was, no doubt, to 
assure domestic industry of its rights and 
to comfort it with the idea that it would 
not be exposed willy-nilly to deep tariff 
cuts without first going through a fair 
hearing. 

During the shapeup of the present 
GATT tariff conference hearings were 
indeed held by the Tariff Commission— 
4 months of them. The hearings process 
was honored. 

Now, however, it is clear that the idea 
of wholesale, across-the-board tariff re- 
ductions has prevailed. This is wholly 
incompatible with the hearings and in 
fact makes a mockery of them. Nothing 
that was said there by hundreds of wit- 
nesses will produce any effect on the out- 
come. Nothing that was said by the 
many Members of Congress who went 
before the Commission will carry any 
weight. Why? 

We have already heard the answer but 
it bears repeating many times over until 
it is heard and penetrates the minds of 
the hearers. The Tariff Commission 
hearings were rendered sterile when 
those who are in charge of negotiating 
the tariff reductions agreed as a condi- 
tion of entering the negotiations that 
only the smallest number of exceptions 
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would be made to the broad, across-the- 
board, 50-percent cut. Obviously if the 
tariff was to be cut uniformly in broad 
swaths there was no point at all in exam- 
ining into each product by the Tariff 
Commission, probing how its competitive 
position differed from other products. 

Mr. Speaker, there is evidence here 
that our negotiators are still laboring 
under the outdated notion that simply 
cutting a tariff is an act of economic vir- 
tue. Perhaps it never was, but it cer- 
tainly is not now. 

The reason lies in the vast changes 
that have occurred in recent years. 
These changes have put an entirely new 
face on the matter of international com- 
petitive standing of American industry. 
There is nothing complicated about the 
course of events that brought about the 
change. 

We previously had the advantage of a 
great technological lead over other coun- 
tries. In some cases, but not in all, this 
lead was wide enough to overcome the 
wage gap between our country and oth- 
ers. Today much of this technology has 
penetrated into other industrial coun- 
tries. The rise in foreign productivity 
was a natural result, and it far outran 
the increase in foreign wages. 

Many of our industries, recognizing 
this, shifted some of their investments 
overseas. By so doing, they were able 
to compete in countries to which we 
could no longer hope to continue export- 
ing. As a result our foreign investments 
grew much faster proportionately than 
our investments at home. This was not 
good for our employment. Our indus- 
tries did not grow as fast as those of Eu- 
rope and Japan. One reason was that 
many of our industries were faced with 
great uncertainty. In many instances 
imports were rising rapidly and challeng- 
ing our own producers in their home 
market. The cost advantage of imports 
was such that they were able to gain vis- 
ibly on our own industries. The latter, 
therefore, held back with their invest- 
ment in plant expansion because the 
prospects were not inviting. 

Before long they found that they had 
to improve their cost position if they 
were not to be driven out of business. 
They, therefore, began investing more in 
modernization programs than anything 
else. The means by which the industries 
sought to save themselves—not always 
successfully, for many companies went 
out of business in the textile industry— 
was often at the expense of employment. 
The pressure to reduce costs simply 
meant that more laborsaving machinery 
must be installed. 

This is something that those who try 
to assess the effect of imports on employ- 
ment often completely overlook. They 
ask how many workers are displaced by 
imports, forgetting that many such dis- 
placements are indirect, as just indi- 
cated, that is, by bringing on labor- 
displacing installation. In yet other 
instances imports add to unemployment 
by discouraging business expansion be- 
cause of the gloomy prospects brought 
on by rising imports. The new hands 
coming on the labor market are not 
employed as they would be in the absence 
of the import menace. 
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Mr. Speaker, bringing what I have said 
to bear on the present legislation, I wish 
to say that I am strongly in favor of it. 
It will not help against past damage; but 
it will save many of our industries from 
unnecessary and in fact unwise future 
damage. 

If the articles that fall under the cri- 
teria of the bill are spared further tariff 
cuts a great benefit will have been 
achieved even if it is of a preventive 
character. We should not under the 
momentum of a past frenzy to reduce 
tariffs throw off the degree of caution 
that was exercised in the past. There is 
no magic at the end of this tariff-cutting 
rainbow. I assure you that there is not 
only no magic but quite the contrary; 
namely, grim unemployment, sagging 
profits and gloom. It is too often 
thought that industry and employment 
can quickly shift into something else, 
something new. This is an unfortunate 
and damaging illusion. Let us not be 
led by such illusions into tariff-cutting 
action that we would soon have reason 
deeply to regret. 

I join my colleagues gladly in intro- 
ducing the bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act with the purpose of moder- 
ating the damage of further tariff reduc- 
tion. I also join in asking for expedi- 
tious action on the bill, 


VETERANS’ PENSION ACT OF 1964 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing a bill which seeks 
a compromise solution to the problems 
of needed pensions for our veterans. 
This bill, the Veterans’ Pension Act of 
1964, provides increased pension benefits 
for veterans of all wars, but it is also de- 
signed to recognize the special problems 
of World War I veterans. 

In 1960, Congress passed Public Law 
86-211, which modified pension pro- 
grams existing at that time. We have 
now had 4 years’ experience with this 
new pension law, and there are several 
corrections which should be made. My 
bill provides for the following basic 
changes in existing law: 

First. The present law does not require 
the accounting of veterans’ life insur- 
ance in computing income. This deduc- 
tion is now extended to cover private or 
commercial life insurance in the case of 
death claims by a widow. 

Second. Under present law, the widow 
is not required to count expenses of last 
illness and burial of the veteran in com- 
puting her income. This provision is ex- 
tended to the veteran by my bill. Under 
this bill the veteran would be allowed to 
deduct the expenses of last illness and 
burial for his wife or children when 
figuring his income. 

Third. This bill would provide for a 
deduction from income of unusual medi- 
cal expenses by either the veteran or the 
widow, for themselves or their children. 
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Fourth. The proceeds from a fire in- 
surance policy would not be counted as 
income, and income derived from the sale 
of a personal residence would not be 
counted. 

Fifth. Under my bill, income received 
as payment for the discharge of a civic 
duty, such as jury service, would be ex- 
empt. 

At the present time, a veteran must 
have a 10-percent permanent disability 
at age 65 to qualify for a pension, and 
this is resulting in expensive medical 
examinations which are disqualifying 
very few veterans. My bill would con- 
sider a 65-year-old veteran to be perma- 
nently and totally disabled, and he would 
not be required to take an examination. 
My bill would also permit pension bene- 
fits to be paid to a person suffering from 
active TB and hospitalized from the dis- 
ease, even though the disability may not 
be permanent. 

The aid and attendance allowance 
would be raised from $70 to $85 a month. 
There are 50,000 aid and attendance 
cases, and these veterans are badly in 
need of additional help because of their 
serious health problems. 

This bill would also create a new cate- 
gory described as “permanently house- 
bound,” and this group would receive $35 
a month in addition to the regular pen- 
sion. This concept is presently used 
in the service-connected compensation 
program and should be extended to the 
pension program. 

One of the principal purposes of this 
bill is an adjustment of income limitation 
rates, commensurate with the rising cost 
of living. Overall income limitations are 
not raised, but the first and intermediate 
steps are increased and the first and in- 
termediate pension rates are increased. 
For instance, under this bill, a single vet- 
eran in the low income category would 
receive $90, a married veteran $100, and 
a widow $70. Under the proposed in- 
crease in the income limitation in the 
first and second step, veterans and wid- 
ows could have more income and still 
qualify for the highest rate payable un- 
der the bill. 

The recognition of the special problems 
of World War I veterans in the bill is the 
provision that, upon attainment of age 
72, income limitations would be raised to 
$2,400 for the single veteran and $3,600 
for the married veteran. The bill would 
pay these World War I veterans a pen- 
sion of $100 a month. Very few veterans 
are capable of working at that age, and 
medical expenses usually rise, either for 
the veteran or his wife. In view of these 
rising costs it is appropriate that income 
limitations be liberalized, for these World 
50 I veterans who have reached the age 
of 72. 

In addition, this bill provides recogni- 
tion for the veteran who served in active 
military, naval or air service outside the 
United States during World War I, World 
War II or the Korean conflict. Provision 
is made for a 10 percent increase in the 
pension in these cases. 

I have introduced this bill because I be- 
lieve that there is a need for continually 
updating our veterans’ benefit programs; 
because, as our country continues to pay 
billions every year in foreign aid, and 
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other billions in welfare payments it is 
only right that we should be equally gen- 
erous to those who have sacrificed for 
their country in a time of need. 

I firmly believe that veterans of this 
century of world conflict have a right to 
expect a grateful country’s help in their 
declining years. 

This is not charity we are extending; 
it is part payment to men who left home 
and loved ones to fight wars that they 
did not start, on ground that was not 
theirs. 

Our national veterans’ organizations 
have all favored differing approaches to 
the problems of various groups of veter- 
ans. In drafting this bill, I have tried to 
find the best way to combine those differ- 
ing viewpoints into a consensus which 
expresses the desire which all share: 
That, for those who have sacrificed to 
save our country, we should be willing to 
coe relief at the time of their greatest 
need. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Monroya] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past several months, I have been 
quite concerned over the adverse effect 
the increased importation of beef and 
beef products has had upon our domestic 
cattle industry. Of equal concern has 
been the closure of lead and zinc mines 
in New Mexico as a result of excessive 
imports of these commodities combined 
with a decline in metal prices. 

I have appeared before the U.S. Tariff 
Commission on numerous occasions to 
request that tighter tariff restrictions 
be placed on these products so important 
to the economy of my State. 

The beef industry has been and is 
faced with a critical situation and their 
problem, in turn, translates into an eco- 
nomic dilemma for the State of New 
Mexico. For example, beef cattle sales 
are responsible for about 50 percent of 
our total agricultural cash receipts. 
Those receipts amount to about $114 
million per annum. Such receipts ac- 
count for the fact that agriculture ranks 
second, in terms of dollar sales, among 
our basic State industries. 

It is my carefully considered conclu- 
sion, based on the record, that the 
primary cause for our depressed market 
is the rise in imports as a percentage of 
our domestic production of beef, veal, 
beef cattle, and calves, which in 1962 
was 10.6 percent as compared with 3.9 
percent in 1957. 

With respect to the lead and zinc in- 
dustry, at one time New Mexico depended 
upon its lead and zinc mines for sub- 
stantial employment of its citirens and 
for a large share of the State’s financial 
income. From 1948 to 1952, the average 
aggregate production of both industries 
approximated $12 million annually. In 
1952, there were about 1,200 men em- 
ployed in the lead-zinc industry, while 
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today only about 300 are employed. Be- 
cause of the rapid decline in metal prices 
from 1952 to 1962 and due to increased 
imports, our lead-zine production 
dropped over 55 percent. The State has 
suffered severe unemployment, job in- 
security, and a depressed economic con- 
dition in the communities completely de- 
pendent upon mining. 

The enactment of this legislation to 
amend the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
would bring about some relief to both 
the cattle and lead-zine industries and 
immeasurably improve our overall 
economy. 


TARAS SHEVCHENKO 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Pucinsk1] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
arts mirror the age in which we live, then 
special tribute must be paid to the great 
artists in history who labored with pen, 
ink, brush, and canvas for social justice 
and equality. 

Today we commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Taras 
Shevchenko, poet of the Ukraine. He 
was truly the soul of a tormented age; 
his conscience could not let him be silent. 
Born a serf, he devoted his life to pub- 
licizing the incredible deprivation to 
which the peasants were subjected under 
the feudal system then in existence in 
Russia and Eastern Europe. 

With his talent for poetry and his skill 
as an artist, he graphically depicted the 
social conditions of his time. 

Liberty was more than a dream to 
him—it was a goal. Tirelessly he 
painted and wrote, always urging others 
to join him in his quest for an equality 
of human dignity. So pierced with truth 
was his poetry that Czar Nicholas 
banished him and thought to silence him 
by denying Shevchenko pen and paper. 
But Nicholas could not still Shevchenko’s 
voice, nor the message which he brought 
to the Ukraine. Nicholas was unable to 
understand the stubborn determination 
of the Ukrainian people to be free. That 
spirit continues today and it is safe to 
predict that the Ukraine will again rise 
as a free and independent nation to 
reflect again the noble spirit of her 
people. 

Shevchenko's cry for justice for all 
men traveled throughout every corner of 
Russia. Men who could not read learned 
his poems by hearing them recited and 
taught their message of hope to others. 

Hope gave the people strength. They 
began to speak out, to think aloud and to 
press for changes in the feudal system. 
No longer would people blindly accept 
slavery as an unalterable fact of life. 

When Shevchenko was permitted to 
return from his sentence of banishment, 
after 10 years in prison, a new czar, 
Alexander, ruled Russia. But Shev- 
chenko was not content to see Alexander 
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make a few halfhearted and placating 
attempts at reforming the old order. 

He spoke out again and again through 
his eloquent poetry, condemning the 
old ways and appealing over and over 
again to men’s reason and their sense 
of justice for all. 

Men who remain in bondage in our 
enlightened 20th century—and I speak 
of those who live in the captive nations 
of Eastern Europe—cling to their hope 
of eventual freedom. These oppressed 
people, denied free elections, equal jus- 
tice and the basic liberties we so often 
take for granted, know of Taras Shev- 
chenko and the men like him in history 
who gave their lives in the cause of hu- 
man freedom. 

As guardians of this legacy of free- 
dom, it is particularly fitting that we 
pause in our deliberations to acknowl- 
edge, and be grateful for, the noble and 
inspiring life of Taras Shevchenko. 

The monument being dedicated to his 
honor here in Washington this week- 
end is an appropriate tribute to Shev- 
chenko’s dedication to freedom. Amer- 
icans of Ukrainian descent who have 
made this monument possible deserve 
the gratitude of all Americans. It is 
fitting that here in the Nation’s Capital, 
Shevchenko should join the ranks of 
numerous other defenders of human 
dignity whose monuments make Wash- 
ington the capital of freedom. 

Shevchenko’s impressive struggle now 
becomes a part of our own Nation’s mag- 
nificent effort to preserve freedom and 
human dignity for all. I congratulate 
the Ukrainian community in America 
for making this tribute to Taras Shev- 
chenko possible. 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO THE LATE 
PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


Mr.ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
reported today that the Fine Arts Com- 
mission has approved the design of a 
memorial proposed to be erected on land 
set aside in Washington, D.C., to com- 
memorate Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
I wish to state that it has come to my 
attention that the Chairman of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission has stated that no further action 
is required by the Congress of the 
United States and that the Commission 
can now go forward and build accord- 
ing to the approved design; this in face 
of the fact that, of course, the family of 
the late President did unanimously ex- 
press their opinion that this is an un- 
desirable design. Therefore I hope that 
some of my colleagues will join me in ex- 
amining the legislation which is con- 
trolling, which is a joint resolution of 
August 11, 1955, supplemented by a joint 
resolution of September 1, 1959, and 
Public Law 87-842. And if, as a result 
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of that examination it appears that the 
Congress has lost control in the matter 
of the erection of this memorial under 
this approved design, I hope that my 
colleagues will join with me in consid- 
ering some legislation to do something 
about it. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, I yield to my good 
friend from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join my colleague, the gentleman 
from California, in urging that proper 
action be taken to hold within the Con- 
gress authority to approve or reject any 
design proposed in memory of the late 
Sg President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, 

At the time this was considered in the 
House it was my understanding that the 
Commission was to report back to the 
House by June 30, 1963. That report has 
not been made. No further report has 
been made. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleague 
from California in requesting that prop- 
er legislative action be taken in this 
matter. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my good friend. May I say sim- 
ply that I hope that this action will be 
taken even though the Commission may 
request no public appropriation by the 
Congress for the erection of this memo- 
rial; because, after all, it is to be erected 
on public land and I do not think any 
funds should be expended out of the pub- 
lic funds until the Congress has approved 
the design of the memorial. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to my friend that I fully concur in 
his conclusions. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


PROPOSED GATT TARIFF REDUC- 
TIONS THREATEN U.S. INDUSTRY, 
AGRICULTURE, AND EMPLOYMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PILLION] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. PILLION Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include the text of the 
bill I have introduced, an explanation 
of its provisions, and a summary expla- 
nation of its provisions, and a summary 
explanation of the criteria contained in 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I have, to- 
day, introduced a bill to amend the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. 

This bill is directed toward protecting 
American industry, American agricul- 
ture, and American workmen from in- 
creasing injurious foreign imports. 

Special Representative for Trade Ne- 
gotiations, Christian A. Herter, acting for 
this Nation, is currently engaged in tariff 
reduction negotiations at the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
GATT—Conference at Geneva. The 
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stated objectives of these GATT nego- 
tiations are: 

First. A 50 percent across-the-board 
reduction in tariffs, with as few excep- 
tions as possible; 

Second. An agenda of over 5,000 for- 
eign import items subject to the 50-per- 
cent tariff reduction with a bare mini- 
mum of reservation. 

Third. Any U.S. list of reservations or 
exceptions would be subject to confron- 
tation by other nations and justification 
on our part. 

The U.S. Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations accepted this agenda, 
and these objectives, and these ground 
rules in May 1963. 

This agreement was made in advance 
of any public hearings to determine the 
economic impact of these agreements 
upon American labor, industry, and agri- 
culture. 

These agreements, in fact, amount to 
a substantial concession on our part to 
reduce our already low tariffs without 
reciprocal foreign tariff reductions on 
American exports. 

These sweeping concessions on the part 
of the U.S. Special Representative, com- 
bined with present and proven injury 
caused by excessive imports resulted in 
an avalanche of protest from American 
industry, labor, and agriculture. 

The fear of increasing injury result- 
ing from reductions and expanding im- 
ports was evidenced by the 800 indus- 
tries who filed 1,200 briefs of protest. 

These briefs were filed with the U.S. 
Tariff Commission and the Trade In- 
formation Committee during their hear- 
ings held from December 1963 through 
March 1964. Overwhelmingly, these in- 
dustries presented evidence of present 
and anticipated injury. The vast major- 
ity of witnesses requested that their pro- 
duction items be reserved and excluded 
from the pending GATT tariff reduction 
negotiations. 

The expressed fear was that proposed 
U.S. tariff reductions would result in 
added injury to American industry and 
labor. 

In my own district, I can specifically 
cite numerous industries which are al- 
ready suffering under current low tariff 
rates. A partial list of affected in- 
dustries in western New York include: 
Steel, cement, pig iron, dyes, chemicals, 
cellophane, electronics, auto parts, brass 
and copper mill products, ceramics, tiles 
and glassware, and bicycles. 

I view with deep concern the serious 
unemployment and economic damage 
that will flow from the proposed tariff 
cuts and concessions. 

It is my estimate that there are at 
least 11 manufacturing industries in the 
Buffalo area that are operating on a mar- 
ginal profit basis. 

Increased foreign import competition 
threatens to close these plants, employ- 
ing over 10,000 workers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that a sub- 
stantial mumber of Members of this 
House, can also give a similar list of in- 
dustries in their districts suffering from 
excessive foreign competition. 

ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 

recognized and anticipated that tariff 
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cuts would necessarily result in injury 
to American industry, labor, and agricul- 
ture. 

This act established machinery for ex- 
tending adjustment assistance to in- 
dustry and labor where damage can be 
proven. 

The record speaks for itself. Out of 
11 applications for adjustment assistance 
submitted by industry and labor, not a 
single case has resulted in positive as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been proven beyond 
a reasonable doubt that the present pro- 
cedures to compensate for damages 
caused by excessive foreign imports are 
wholly ineffective and impractical. 

PILLION BILL 


Mr. Speaker, the large number of 
Members who have cosponsored this bill 
indicates a nationwide concern for the 
protection of American industry and 
workmen from the threat of accelerated 
damaging foreign imports. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is not a panacea. 
It will not alleviate the damaging effects 
of the present flow of foreign imports. 

This bill is designed to minimize the 
number of import items that can be the 
subject of negotiated tariff cuts or con- 
cessions. 

This bill establishes specific statutory 
criteria and degrees of damage resulting 
from foreign imports. 

If a segment of industry or labor suf- 
fers the prescribed degree of damage, its 
product will become mandatorily re- 
served from further tariff reduction 
negotiations. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now like to enu- 
merate a partial listing of industries that 
would receive protection under this bill. 

A substantial number of articles and 
products of the following industries 
would be automatically excluded from 
future tariff reduction negotiations and 
concessions, if the criteria of damage is 
met: Steel products, dairy products, beef, 
lamb, wool, citrus, dried fruits, nuts, cot- 
ton products, textiles, shoes, hats, mil- 
linery, gloves, men’s haberdashery, cop- 
per and brass mill products, glassware, 
pottery, ceramics, tiles, bicycles, guns, 
pins, wood screws, needles, watches, 
electronic products, office equipment, 
plywoods and lumber products, cement 
and concrete products, synthetic organic 
chemicals, dyestuffs, automotive parts, 
rubber products, and fishery products. 

H.R. 11797 
A bill to amend the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
225 of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 be 
amended by adding to the end thereof the 
following: 

“(d) In addition to the articles described 
by subsections (a), (b) and (c), the Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding other provisions of 
this Act, shall also reserve articles, or groups 
of closely related articles that produce or 
tend to produce a combined competitive im- 
pact upon the like or directly competitive 
domestic article or groups of closely related 
articles, 

“(1) the imports or net imports of which 
have increased 100 per centum or more either 
in quantity or in value since 1958: Provided, 
That the imports of such article, or group of 
articles, have within any one of the calendar 
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years since 1958 equaled at least 10 per 
centum of the domestic production, either in 
quantity or in value, of the like or directly 
competitive article or group of articles; or 

“(2) the imports or net imports of which 
have during any year since 1958 equaled 
20 per centum or more of domestic produc- 
tion, either in quantity or in value, of the like 
or directly competitive article, or group of 
articles: Provided, That the imports have 
increased in greater proportion either in 
quantity or in value than domestic produc- 
tion of the like or directly competitive article, 
or group of articles, since 1958; or 

“(3) the imports or net imports of which 
have been limited quantitatively or have had 
a rate of duty increase under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended; or 

“(4) in the domestic production of which 
the number of production workers has de- 
clined at least 10 per centum cumulatively or 
in any one year since 1958 while imports of 
the like or directly competitive article, or 
group of articles, have increased, actually or 
relatively, compared with domestic produc- 
tion, during any one year since 1958; or 

“(5) for which the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has in effect a program 
of price support or price stabilization under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amend- 
ed, or a program under the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amend- 
ed; or 

“(6) for which the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior has in effect research 
or conservation programs pursuant to section 
742 (f) of title 16, United States Code (August 
8, 1956, ch. 1036, sec. 7, 70 Stat. 1122); or 

“(7) the imports of which are the sub- 
ject of an international agreement nego- 
tiated under the authority of section 204, 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1956, as 
amended; or 

“(8) on which any developed country or 
instrumentality maintains restrictions fall- 
ing under section 252 (b) or (c) of this Act, 
whether such restrictions are applied to all 
imports of such articles or only to imports 
of such articles from particular countries. 

“(e) Before reserving any article, or group 
of articles, as provided in subsection (d) of 
this section, the President shall receive from 
the United States Tariff Commission a state- 
ment certifying that the article, or group of 
articles, meets one or more of the criteria set 
forth in paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), 
(6), (7) or (8) of subsection (d) of this 
section if the facts sustain an affirmative 
finding. The Tariff Commission shall within 
sixty days make such certification to the 
President after a petition for such certifi- 
cation has been filed before it by a domestic 
producer of any article, or group of articles, 
by an association of such producers, by a 
group of workers engaged in the production 
of any such article, or group of articles, or 
by any other interested party. 

„) Nothing in this Act shall be inter- 
preted as authorizing changes in the bases 
of customs valuation or elimination of statu- 
tory nontariff trade restrictions.” 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL TO AMEND THE 
TRADE EXPANSION Acr or 1962 


A new category would be added to the 
articles that are reserved under section 225 
of the act against further tariff reduction. 
The proposed new category consists of eight 
classes of articles. All articles or groups of 
articles that would meet one or more of the 
eight criteria of the bill would be removed 
from the President’s list of items offered for 
tariff reduction. The eight criteria or classes 
of articles follow: 

(1) The first subsection would consist of 
articles that had registered a 100-percent 
increase in imports or more since 1958 if 
total imports in any year since then had 
supplied at least 10 percent of domestic 
production of the article. 
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To understand what this means it is neces- 
sary to have in mind the term “article” 
rather than some broad category such as 
steel or textiles or chemicals. The term 
“article” in the case of steel, for example, 
might mean reinforcement bars, nails, or 
other easily identifiable steel product. How- 
ever, a group of closely related articles that 
jointly produce a competitive impact could 
also be considered as a unit for reservation. 

If articles that meet the specifications un- 
der this paragraph were reserved, the so- 
called linear or broad category approach to 
tariff reduction, for which there is no proper 
justification, would have some of its sting 
drawn. 

COMMENT 

A number of articles or closely related 
groups of articles would meet this criterion. 
While no exact listing can be made, it seems 
safe to say that the following items would 
be included: Steel (wire nails and staples, 
barbed wire, woven wire fence, wire rods, 
reinforcing bars, ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, 
etc., pipe and tubing): beef, lamb, wool; dairy 
products; citrus products, dried fruits and 
nuts; cotton textiles, shoes, hats and mil- 
linery, gloves, men’s haberdashery; copper 
and brass mill products; glassware, pottery, 
ceramics, certain tiles; bicycles, guns, pins, 
wood screws, needles, watches; electronic 
products and office equipment; plywoods and 
lumber products; cement, concrete products; 
synthetic organic chemicals, dyestuffs; auto- 
motive parts; rubber products; fishery prod- 
ucts. 

(2) The second class of articles would con- 
sist of those of which imports had for some 
years captured a large share of the market, 
i.e., at least 20 percent. In recent years, the 
imports might have been more or less static. 
However, they might have the effect of hold- 
ing down the expansion of the domestic in- 
dustry. Therefore, if imports since 1958 had 
increased more than domestic production, 
the article would also be removed from the 
President’s negotiation list. Some of the 
articles of the preceding paragraph would 
also fall into this category. It is added to 
meet situations where imports need not have 
doubled in order to make the article eligible. 
If imports were already at the 20-percent 
level a doubling of imports would not be 
necessary to justify removal from the Presi- 
dent's list. 

Again, it would be the imports of the 
“article” or group of closely related articles 
not necessarily the whole spectrum of prod- 
ucts made by an industry that would be 
examined to determine whether it would 
qualify for reservation. 

(3) The third group would withhold items 
that are under an import quota limitation 
or had been accorded a tariff increase under 
the escape clause. Lead and zinc and bicy- 
cles would be includes in this category; also 
women’s hats of certain value brackets; and 
possibly several other items of modest out- 
put. 

(4) There is another situation that would 
make further tariff reduction unjustified. 
If since 1958 employment of production 
workers in the domestic industry has de- 
clined by as much as 10 percent, cumu- 
latively or in any 1 year while imports have 
increased compared with domestic produc- 
tion, the evidence, again, is overwhelming 
that imports have an advantage even at the 
present duty level. A further tariff reduc- 
tion therefore could not be justified. If a 
reduction were nevertheless made it could 
be done only with the deliberate intent of 
inviting imports to create yet greater havoc. 
Employment is a very important considera- 
tion in assessing the effect of imports, and 
this subsection is designed for this purpose. 

(5) The fifth group of the amendment 
would consist of farm products that are 
under price support or under a price stabili- 
gation program, or under soil conservation 
programs. Further tariff reductions would 
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simply aggravate the surplus situation and 
increase the cost of the agricultural pro- 
gram. Dairy products, wheat and wheat 
fiour, and other farm products that are 
under price support or marketing agree- 
ments, would be included. 

(6) The sixth group would consist of im- 
ports of fishery products in those cases in 
which the Department of the Interior has 
in effect research or conservation programs 
for the preservation of a commercial fishery. 
The success of such programs would be ma- 
terially retarded or doomed if imports were 
encouraged by further tariff reductions. Al- 
ready imports have come to exceed domestic 
production of fishery products. 

(7) The seventh subsection would elimi- 
nate cotton textiles, which are the subject 
of an international agreement that limits 
exports of cotton textiles to this country by 
category. It was negotiated because cotton 
textile imports had made deep inroads into 
the domestic market under the existing duty 
rates. 

To cut these rates now would place cotton 
textiles into a weaker position than before 
the international agreement was made. The 
agreement has not much over 3 years to run 
and it could then be terminated. If mean- 
time the existing duty were cut, ruination 
would face the industry. 

(8) The eighth subsection is aimed at the 
practice of European countries to restrict 
imports from Japan and thus creating great- 
er pressure for Japanese exports to the 
United States. If we reduce our tariffs fur- 
ther while European countries maintain 
their restrictions, this country will become 
the dumping ground for Japanese goods that 
Europe will accept only in small quantities. 
The whole purpose of the amendment would 
be to lift from industry, agriculture and 
labor the depressing prospect of yet sharper 
import competition in those instances in 
which the present tariff itself is not high 
enough to keep imports from damaging do- 
mestic production and discouraging domestic 
expansion. 

Finally, subsection (f) provides that no 
statutory nontariff trade restrictions may be 
eliminated, or changes in the bases of cus- 
toms valuation negotiated. 

This provision would prevent elimination 
of the American selling price as a basis of 
customs valuation. The chemical industry, 
rubber-soled footwear and one or two other 
items would be safeguarded in their posses- 
sion of the American selling price as the 
basis of duty assessment. 

The Buy American Act, the Antidumping 
Act, the manufacturing clause of our copy- 
right law and the countervailing duty pro- 
vision of the Tariff Act of 1930 would be re- 
moved from the powers of our negotiators 
to modify these laws in their bargaining 
with GATT. 


CRITERIA IN BILL FOR RESERVATION FROM 
U.S. NEGOTIABLE List 

Imports increased 100 percent, imports 
10 percent of domestic production. 

First criteria: 

Bill provides: Imports have doubled since 
1958 (last previous reciprocal trade bill); 
and imports equal 10 percent of domestic 
production. 

Explanation: If an article's imports have 
doubled since 1958, and also constitute 10 
percent of domestic production, then both 
from incre import view and if portion 
of domestic production is 10 percent, the 
tariff has not been too high, and tariffs 
should not be cut. 

Comment: The first criteria would include, 
and reserve from negotiation: Steel, beef, 
lamb, wool, dairy products, cotton, textiles, 
plywoods, synthetic chemicals, and so forth. 

Imports equal 20 percent of domestic pro- 
duction, imports increased more than do- 
mestic production, 
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Second criteria: 

Bill provides: Imports in any year since 
1958 equals 20 percent of domestic produc- 
tion; and imports have increased more than 
domestic production, since 1958. 

Explanation: Articles instead of whole 
industry production is used as gage. 

Comment: If a foreign product holds 20 
percent of our market and has increased 
faster than domestic production since 1958, 
the existing tariff can be too high. It 
should be reserved from further reduction 
negotiations. 

ARTICLES UNDER U.S. QUOTA LIMITATION OR 

ESCAPE CLAUSE 

Third criteria: 

Bill provides: Items under a U.S. import 
quota limitation; or have been accorded tar- 
iff increases under escape clause. 

Comment: Zinc, lead, bicycles, hats, etc., 
would be included in this category of res- 
ervations. 


EMPLOYMENT DECLINED 10 PERCENT, AND 
IMPORTS INCREASED 

Fourth criteria: 

Bill provides: Domestic production em- 
ployment has declined 10 percent since 1958; 
and imports have increased in any one year 
since 1958. 

Comment: Since employment has already 
declined 10 percent, and imports have in- 
creased, further tariff reductions would dam- 
age the industry and increase unemployment 
in a depressed industry. i 

PRODUCTS UNDER U.S. AGRICULTURE PRICE SUP- 
PORTS OR PRICE STABILIZATION 

Fifth criteria: 

Bill provides: Agricultural products under 
price supports or price stabilization or Do- 
N Allotment Act, or Soil Conservation 

Comment: Reduced tariffs would only ag- 
gravate a surplus situation. Most affected 
would be: Wheat products, dairy products. 
FISHERY PRODUCTS HAVING DEPARTMENT OF IN- 
TERIOR RESEARCH OR CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Sixth criteria: 

Bill provides: Fishery products where De- 
partment of Interior has research or conser- 
vation protection projects. 

Comment: Where United States has recog- 
nized need to protect a product by research 
etc., then it would be unwise to aggravate 
problem by increasing imports, if tariffs are 
further reduced. Imports already exceed do- 
mestic production. 

COTTON TEXTILES UNDER INTERNATIONAL AGREE- 
MENT LIMITATION TO UNITED STATES BY 
CATEGORY 
Seventh criteria: 

Bill provides: Cotton textiles imports to 
United States are subject to limitation by 
international agreement. 

Comment: This limitation was imposed be- 
cause cotton imports made deep inroads into 
U.S. production under present tariffs. To 
reduce tariffs would aggravate a re 
existing injurious situation. It would ruin 
cotton industry. Agreement has 3 years to 
run. 

WHERE NATIONS MAINTAIN RESTRICTIONS 
AGAINST OTHER NATIONS IMPORTS UNDER SEC- 
TION 252(b) OR (C) OF TRADE EXPANSION ACT 
OF 1962 


Eighth criteria: 

Bill provides: Articles would be reserved 
from tariff reduction negotiation, where a 
nation maintains trade restrictions as de- 
fined in section 252 (b) or (c) of 1962 Trade 
Expansion Act. 

Comment: This criteria is aimed at prac- 
tice of European nations who restrict imports 
from Japan, creating pressures upon Japan 
to export to United States. 

If we reduce tariffs further on items havy- 
ing restricted imports by European nations, 
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the United States will become dumping 
ground for Japanese goods. 
U.S. TRADE PROTECTIVE STATUTES 

The following U.S. trade protective provi- 
sions would be maintained by statute and 
their negotiation for elimination or modifi- 
cation prohibited. 

1. U.S. selling price as basis for customs 
and tariff valuation. Chemical industry, 
rubber footwear, etc., protected. 

2. The Antidumping Act. 

3. The Buy American Act. 

4. Countervailing duty provision of Tariff 
Act of 1930. 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bray] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to associate myself with the efforts of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PILLION] 
to give some measure of protection to 
hundreds of American businesses and 
thousands of American workers. 

Through the years I have been among 
those in this body who repeatedly have 
tried to call attention to the very serious 
and harmful effects which rapidly 
mounting imported products were hav- 
ing on our own domestic production. 
There have been countless instances 
cited. As has been documented several 
times, the pleas of injured industries 
usually fall on deaf ears at the Tariff 
Commission. 

We have tried to get remedial legisla- 
tion many times; at least to provide an 
effective means of relief when American 
industries and jobs are threatened with 
extinction by import competition. When 
the much-heralded Trade Expansion Act 
was before the Congress, we tried again 
in vain to write in adequate protection. 

So now we have the effort suggested 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PıLLION] and the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

What this legislation seeks to do is 
really simple enough—and a modest at- 
tempt under the circumstances. It does 
not propose any great rollback in tariff 
practices. It merely asks that the tariff 
cutting be suspended—that it go no fur- 
ther—on hundreds of articles which al- 
ready have been limited by the competi- 
tion from countries of cheap labor. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PıLLIoN] already has pointed out that 
more than 800 industries appeared be- 
fore the U.S. Tariff Commission and 
the Trade Information Committee to ob- 
ject to the inclusion of their production 
items in the current GATT negotiations. 

The legislation proposed establishes 
eight new catagories of articles which 
would be removed from further tariff- 
cutting negotiation. Any articles which 
qualify under any of these eight criteria 
would be removed from the President’s 
list of items offered for tariff reduction. 

Mr. Speaker, I for one believe we have 
delayed this protection far too long. 
While we talk of stopping poverty, and 
of broad new programs designed to bring 
new jobs to Americans, yet we let more 
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and more jobs be destroyed by the com- 
petition of cheap labor products from 
abroad. 

Let us give adequate protection to our 
own industries and workers, and then 
see how much additional help is needed 
to wipe out pockets of poverty and to 
stimulate new economic activity. 

Mr, PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCtory] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
add my support to the legislation that has 
been introduced here this afternoon to 
amend the Trade Expansion Act. I think 
this proposed legislation is not only in 
order but fills a great need. If we do 
not legislate stricter guidelines for our 
tariff negotiators with GATT many of 
our industries that even under present 
tariff rates are suffering from imports, 
will find their very existence threatened. 

As matters stand the prospects are for 
a 50-percent tariff reduction across the 
board with some exceptions. These ex- 
ceptions are to be laid before GATT at 
its meeting to be held on November 16. 
Other GATT members will then be priv- 
ileged to question our inclusion on items 
on this list and, of course, our negotia- 
tors may then reduce this list. 

This agreement was reached over a 
year ago by the GATT Council of Min- 
isters. In order to prevent a breakdown 
our chief negotiator agreed that all tariff 
items would be offered for negotiation, 
that is, tariff cuts with a minimum of ex- 
ceptions. 

A year later, during the opening meet- 
ing of GATT when the tariffcutting con- 
ference was officially opened on May 4, 
1964, it was agreed that the 50-percent 
hypothesis would be adhered to when the 
actual tariff negotiations get underway. 
This will not be before November of this 
year. 

We face then a combination of agree- 
ments governing the negotiations: First, 
there will be a minimum of exceptions. 
We have listed all our tariff items with 
the exception of those withheld by the 
1962 act. Second, the cuts will be 50 
percent except for those items that an- 
swer the “disparity” formula, a formula 
that has not yet been finally settled. We 
will be expected in those cases where an 
individual rate is quite high to reduce 
our rate 50 percent while the other coun- 
tries could reduce their corresponding 
rate by a smaller percentage. In a few 
instances we might be the beneficiary, 
that is, where the rates of other coun- 
tries on individual items were much 
higher than our rates. 

These two agreements have had the 
effect of rendering quite meaningless the 
hearings that were held last winter be- 
fore our Tariff Commission. These hear- 
ings were specifically required by Con- 
gress in the 1962 act as a preliminary to 
negotiations with GATT. They were in- 
tended to supply information to the 
President’s negotiators for their guid- 
ance. Furthermore, this information 
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was intended to cover all aspects neces- 
sary to reach a judgment about possible 
tariff reductions, and it was to be spe- 
cific rather than general. It was in 
other words, to relate to particular prod- 
ucts and not merely to broad generaliza- 
tions. It was intended to acquaint the 
Commission with the pertinent trends 
in such matters as domestic production, 
prices, profits, wages, imports, the trend 
of imports, their effect on domestic em- 
ployment, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeared before the 
Commission myself in the interest of a 
certain electronics parts manufacturer in 
my district. Now I must inquire whether 
this was not a waste of time because of 
the rules agreed to by our negotiators, 
that I have described. 

I am a sponsor of this legislation be- 
cause it is needed to remind our negoti- 
ators of the intent of the Congress in 
the 1962 act as I understand it. In my 
opinion this is a matter of our constitu- 
tional responsibility as the legislative 
branch of our Government for the regu- 
lation of our foreign commerce. 

As I mentioned a moment ago one of 
the industries in my district is the manu- 
facture of electronics parts. This is one 
of those significant new industries to 
which we look in the United States for 
growth and expansion. This industry 
did indeed grow and expand. However, 
in recent years imports have played 
havoc with that part of the industry that 
is devoted to consumer goods, specifically 
TV and radio. 

We have lost our export position and 
imports are now crowding in very badly. 
Actually, even if no further tariff reduc- 
tion is made, the industry stands at a 
great disadvantage. If the tariff is cut 
again to any extent it will aggravate the 
present difficulty. 

Mr. Speaker, if our growth industries, 
those that are centered around new prod- 
ucts, promising new uses and new devel- 
opments, cannot hold their own in this 
country against imports, where will we 
turn for increases in employment? If 
these lively industries are to be stifled 
and retarded or stunted by imports, we 
cannot hope to meet our employment 
problem, much less hope to stamp out 
poverty. We will in fact contribute to 
the conditions that produce poverty. 

If passed by the Congress, the present 
bill would at least prevent a farther slide 
downhill and would give some of our 
industries renewed hope that in the fu- 
ture they might have a better chance to 
develop the home market than they have 
under present conditions. In addition, 
I feel that this bill will strengthen the 
hands of our tariff negotiators. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this bill will 
be given an early hearing by the ap- 
propriate committee of the House, and 
that it may come to the floor before the 
end of this session. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Battin] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to represent the second or eastern 
district of Montana, an area larger than 
several of our States and one in which 
livestock raising is a major industry. In 
fact many of my constituents depend en- 
tirely on cattle and sheep for their live- 
lihood. 

Some 60 percent of all Montana lands 
are range lands and are valuable only 
for livestock production and many Mon- 
tana communities are wholly dependent 
on the cattle business. Feed and forage 
on these rangelands is valuable as the 
end product of beef, veal, lamb, mutton, 
or wool—but principally beef from qual- 
ity cattle. In introducing this bill which 
is designed to protect American indus- 
try and American workmen from exces- 
sive foreign imports, I would like to point 
out the very real and damaging effects 
meat imports have already had on Mon- 
tana cattlemen and the severe loss to 
the Montana economy generally. Cattle 
exported from the State are actually the 
source of Montana’s principal income. 

And when imports of beef and beef 
products run at a rate of more than twice 
the cattle equivalent of all the cattle pro- 
duced in Montana each year, then I fail 
to understand how anyone can say beef 
imports are not the major factor in the 
presently depressed condition of the cat- 
tle market. In fact I would like to quote 
from a letter I received from a Montana 
banker, a former cattleman himself and 
now a vice president of one of the leading 
banks in the State. He wrote: 

Finally, Jim, we in the banking business 
know that, if the situation continues and the 
price of livestock remains at the current 
status or tends to decline even further, we 
will have to take a very close look at many 
of the loans we now have on the books. I 
have lived in Montana all of my life, having 
been in the livestock business, both in the 
trading of livestock throughout the Western 
United States and as a rancher myself, and 
also as an agricultural banker. I cannot see 
how the State of Montana, which depends 
primarily on agriculture and livestock pro- 
duction, can go along with the program as it 
exists today without a serious loss to the 
Montana economy. If this continues, the 
$114 million per month lost to the Montana 
economy, as stated by the Montana Stock 
Growers Association, will be only a drop in 
the bucket. 


Another Montana banker wrote me as 
follows: 


Our bank finances over 300 ranchers in 
this area and we have over 7,000 depositing 
ranch customers in our bank. We are vitally 
concerned with the overall operations of 
these people as agriculture is one of the 
largest economic forces in our State. We 
are deeply concerned over recent actions in 
the House of Representatives in the handling 
of this import situation. It seems to us 
that this is a matter of appeasement and 
that Australia and New Zealand are dictating 
to us and we are passively accepting their 
terms. I am sure that you would agree that 
a cutback in imports of one-quarter pound 
of meat per person per year will certainly 
not be of any significance to American 
producers. I realize the necessity of trading 
with other countries but certainly we should 
have some say in regard to the basis of our 
trade negotiations with them in regard to 
both imports and exports. 


And I would like to quote a few para- 
graphs from the many hundreds of let- 
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ters I have received from Montana cat- 
tlemen during recent months: 


As cattlemen, we are deeply disturbed at 
the reported settlement on beef import 
quotas with New Zealand and Australia and 
the subsequent failure of the amendment to 
the farm bill. 

Our industry has been operating at a loss 
most of the years out of the last 10, and the 
outlook presently seems even more difficult 
than during the last few years. It is our 
strong belief that the cattle industry now 
needs some Government help in protecting 
it from ultimate failure due to the lack of 
any profits. We believe there must be an 
answer to some of the problems over which 
we as cattlemen have no control. 


Another rancher puts it this way: 


Competition in agriculture today is ex- 
treme. In order to survive a farmer or 
rancher must have a certain amount of 
volume and a quality product. In order to 
have volume he must have land. Land 
values are at their highest. Investment com- 
panies and businessmen buy ranches in 
order to have deductions from their income 
tax and still have a sound investment; and 
corporation farms are paying premiums for 
all sizes of acreages. And now the unseen 
competitor, our “friends” from “down un- 
der,“ are selling their wares (red meat) to 
a point that has hurt the American cattle- 
man. We are still paying property taxes on 
high land and cattle values and buying 
equipment that hasn't declined any in price. 


Here are others: 


Montana and the livestock industry can- 
not afford to be used (as pawns) in the in- 
ternational trade agreements. 

We are buying labor, supplies, and equip- 
ment at prevailing U.S. prices. As you know, 
Montana depends heavily on property taxes 
for its county and State revenue. Property 
taxes are continually climbing, and the 
ranchers are paying a considerable propor- 
tion of these taxes to support schools and 
government in Montana. Our cost of pro- 
duction is comparatively fixed by these costs. 
I repeat—we just cannot compete with 
countries that have much lower costs of pro- 
duction than we do. 


A Shelby rancher who also operates a 
feed lot offered some very real statistics: 
He wrote this letter in December and 
prices are even lower now than they 
were at that time. 

I live 10 miles from Shelby and operate 
11,700 acres, chiefly livestock. I raise cows 
and calves and also fatten cattle. I have 190 
steers and heifers now in the feedlot and will 
market them beginning in January. I also 
winter 130 steers and 220 calves for later 
feeding placement. 

Let me give an example how price range 
affects me; 190 cattle to be marketed at 1,100 
pounds means $1,045 with every half cent 
variation in price. The price drop since they 
were put on feed is about 3 cents per pound 
so it involves a serious loss. Right now I 
will be taking a slight loss or perhaps a 
break-even price. 

The last 2 years have been near disastrous 
to cattle feeders in particular. Our costs are 
so high that we cannot make anything and 
stand a good chance of a loss. We do not 
want any control system on livestock, but 
feel we should have some legislation to pro- 
tect our investment and guarantee a reason- 
able profit. 


Another rancher said: 


If this country is going to continue to pro- 
vide foreign aid to most of the countries 
of the world, I think it is imperative that 
the domestic industries which provide the 
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bulk of these funds be kept on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. 


Now it seems obvious to me that cat- 
tlemen have suffered a real loss from low 
cattle prices during the past year and 
that these low prices are likely to con- 
tinue for some time in view of increased 
domestic production on top of imports. 
And it seems obvious, too, that the cat- 
tle industry should not be expected to 
contribute 10 or 11 percent of its market 
to foreign meat produced at costs far be- 
low ours. 

In any study of tariffs it becomes im- 
mediately obvious that this Nation in 
the last 30 years has steadily reduced its 
import duties on most goods coming into 
the country. Most of us have no quarrel 
with our Tariff Commission which bases 
its decisions on a realistic appraisal of 
the impact cheaply produced oversea 
goods may have on our domestic econ- 
omy. 

However, it seems that some of our 
diplomats give priority to agreements 
with other countries to the detriment 
of our domestic economy and the wel- 
fare of our own citizens. Foreign trade 
must be a two-way street and tariff rates 
and quotas should be based on agree- 
ments that are wholly and completely 
reciprocal. Neither can we allow un- 
controlled imports of one commodity 
such as beef to wreck a domestic indus- 
try because we may have a favorable 
balance of overall exports over imports. 

Surely we cannot say that because 
some country buys some of our surplus 
machinery we should buy all of their 
surplus beef. 

Land costs, labor costs, and other costs 
that go into most of the beef we import 
are far less than ours. 

The AFL-CIO executive council last 
February urged the United States to take 
the lead in wiping out what it called 
unfair international trade competition 
based on the exploitation of labor. 
Heavy imports of goods from a country 
whose wage costs are far below those of 
the United States “may undercut stand- 
3 of American workers,“ the council 
said. 

The day of free trade among all na- 
tions may come and I hope it does if at 
the same time the people who produce 
these cheap imports can raise their 
standard of living to something com- 
parable to ours in which case I believe 
their costs would more nearly approxi- 
mate ours and then there could be true 
competition between our producers and 
theirs for the world market. 

But until that happy day arrives, we 
cannot expect our ranchers and cattle- 
men to lower their standard of living to 
that of a rancher in some other parts of 
the world. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to associate myself with the 
sentiments and the expressions of the 
gentleman from New York. I have to- 
day introduced a bill similar to the one 
he is introducing. 

Mr. PILLION. I thank the gentle- 
man. I have known of the gentleman’s 
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keen interest in the protection of Ameri- 
can industry and American labor and 
agriculture. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join a number of my colleagues 
today in the introduction of a bill to 
amend the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
The purpose of this amendment is to lift 
from industry, agriculture and labor the 
depressing prospect of yet sharper im- 
port competition in those instances in 
which the present tariff itself is not high 
enough to keep imports from damaging 
domestic production and discouraging 
domestic expansion. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 29, speaking of 
the GATT conference that was to open 
on May 4, I said: 

It is with the deepest concern that I wish 
to speak about the potentially injurious ef- 
fects of possible tariff concessions to be ne- 
gotiated by the United States in the forth- 
coming GATT talks starting on May 4 at 
Geneva. 

Since our special representative on trade 
negotiations has had his assistants in Geneva 
for several weeks preparing for preliminary 
discussions and laying the ground rules under 
which the formal tariff concessions will be 
evaluated, I think the time is ripe for us in 
Congress to take cognizance of what is going 
to happen there after May 4 and what may 
be the possible effect of such tariff trading 
on certain vital domestic industries. 

I view with considerable alarm the dele- 
terious results that will accrue to many of 
our most vital industries, especially the small 
business field, if uncontrolled tariff conces- 
sions on our part are to be the order of the 
day at Geneva. 


Mr, Speaker, May 4 has come and 
gone. It was agreed by the assembled 
members of GATT that they would 
proceed on the hypothesis of a 50-per- 
cent reduction. Certain exceptions would 
be allowed and each country was to sub- 
mit its list of exceptions at the next 
meeting which was to be September 10. 
This date was later changed to Novem- 
ber 16. 

Since it was agreed in May of last 
year that we would keep our exceptions 
to a bare minimum, the doom of many 
of our industries is already sealed. 
Those that cannot face a further rise in 
imports will find the outlook very dis- 
couraging. ‘Those that can do so will 
do what many others have already done, 
namely, move some of their production 
overseas. The impact on labor will be 
unfortunate. Many people will be 
thrown out of work and others who had 
hoped to find employment in an ex- 
panding industry will be disappointed, 
because industry does not expand under 
such discouraging prospects. 

Oh yes, they may make investments 
but these will be largely in the form of 
modernization and substituting modern 
and more productive machinery for the 
old. Thus will they seek to reduce costs 
to become more competitive and remain 
in business. In seeking to save their 
business they will inevitably reduce their 
work force, for this is the only way to 
effect any real savings. 
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The merry-go-round goes something 
like this: the American industry finds its 
market invaded by imported goods that 
sell at lower prices than the market level. 
The imports gain customers which in 
most instances they take away from the 
domestic industry. The latter becomes 
alarmed and soon recognizes that it must 
reduce its own prices or the imports will 
crowd its goods off the market. 

But how reduce prices if profits are 
already at a low level? Only one way is 
open. That is to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. Production costs are quite 
rigid, what with wages untouchable, 
costs of materials the same for the same 
reason, what with taxes very rigid and 
everything else quite inelastic. The only 
real possibility will be found to lie in im- 
proved technology, that is, more produc- 
tive machinery, more advanced proc- 
esses or formula and other elements of 
efficiency. 

This means that more output can be 
had with fewer workers. 

Yet, so great is the pressure that the 
step must be taken; and as the moderni- 
zation” proceeds apace workers are dis- 
placed. Mind you, this can happen as a 
result of domestic competition, but im- 
ports aggravate both the pressure and 
the speed of response. 

Where can the workers go? That is 
the question the theorists have not been 
able to answer. In the good old days 
when costs were reduced and prices low- 
ered, consumption could be expected to 
increase handsomely except in the sta- 
ples. The increase in consumption would 
call for more production, and as this 
type of cost reduction went on and con- 
sumption increased in many lines, all 
sorts of supporting activities would also 
increase, with the result, all in all, that 
employment increased. The workers 
who were displaced faced new employ- 
ment as the expansion became general. 

Mr. Speaker, it was this system that 
accounted for the American mass pro- 
duction economy and mass consumption. 

But now if imports are the cause of 
the modernization, it is a case not of ex- 
panding but of staying in business; and 
the lowered prices will be chasing imports 
around the bush until the domestic pro- 
ducer can gono lower. He is at or below 
the break-even point. So the imports 
get the principal benefit of any increase 
in consumption, and the domestic in- 
dustry takes the remainder; and this is 
too small to support optimism, confi- 
dence, and expansion. 

A degree of stagnation then sets in. 
Our bigger companies can open up 
abroad, and the dollars they did not in- 
vest at home for expansion go abroad 
where the outlook is better. 

In recent times our economy has been 
buoyed by tax reduction, investment 
credits, and accelerated depreciation, and 
we get the impression that we are com- 
peting very nicely with imports. While 
in some instances we can and do com- 
pete, let us not fool ourselves. The facts 
are still here. Foreign wages are still far 
below ours and will no doubt stay that 
way for a long time. Foreign technol- 
ogy meantime has vastly improved and 
that fact together with the lower wages 
abroad has placed more of our industries 
on the defensive. Industries that were 
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long noted as exporters have lost their 
position of net exporters and the end is 
not yet. We think of automobiles, pe- 
troleum, steel, textiles, typewriters, sew- 
ing machines, consumer electronics, and 
so forth, as typical American industries 
that had nothing to fear from imports. 
Their exports ran away ahead of im- 
ports. Now this has changed. They are 
net importers, some of them at a wide 
margin. 


But, someone will say, these industries 
are prosperous; so what is wrong? The 
answer is look at employment in these 
industries. A little different impression 
will be made. Of course, the automobile 
companies are heavily established over- 
seas as are the oil companies, the office 
machine industry, the sewing machines, 
and the electronic industry. So far the 
steel and textile industries have not ven- 
tured very deeply into production abroad. 
The time will no doubt soon come if 
something is not done meantime to as- 
sure a more secure market at home. 

The large companies can hedge their 
position by going abroad. Not so small 
companies, not so labor, and not so the 
farmers—with some exceptions. 

The trend means a slimming down of 
our production base and becoming top- 
heavy with nonproduction types of em- 
ployment that raise the cost of living. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel strongly that we 
must call a halt in this wild mood to 
cut our tariffs to the ground. It does 
not under present circumstances make 
sense. It invites deep trouble. 

That is why I favor this legislation 
and why I am introducing it. It can be 
a lifesaver to all those industries that 
meet the criteria. In general these cri- 
teria would exempt products from fur- 
ther tariff reductions if the imports are 
already at a high level, or, if imports 
are growing faster than domestic pro- 
duction and employment, or if they 
would upset certain Government pro- 
grams designed to help certain indus- 
tries, such as farm price supports, the 
American Selling Price, Buy American 
Act, Antidumping Act, etc. These may 
be regarded as fair game for bargaining 
even though they have separate statu- 
tory status in this country. 

The industries in my district such as 
chemicals and glassware will meet the 
same kind of discouragement that has 
confronted the other industries if we 
insist on acting as if the competitive 
level of all countries were the same. You 
and I know that it is not. We know that 
other countries have great advantages 
over us in the form of costs. The ques- 
tion is, does the State Department know, 
or, knowing it, does it give the fact the 
least weight? It appears to ignore these 
vital facts of life. 

I think we should therefore legislate 
more specifically so that the State De- 
partment can have no doubt about our 
meaning, 

I will ask the Committee on Ways and 
Means for early hearings because action 
is necessary before next November. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to commend the gentleman for this 
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worthwhile treatise he has brought here 
today. I have joined with him in sub- 
mitting a companion bill. I think it is 
very pertinent and timely that we con- 
sider amendments to the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, as it was erroneously 
called at that time. I predicted then 
and I think we have seen time overtake 
this and confirm the evidence that this 
has started the steady downgrading of 
our international relations on an eco- 
nomic basis as far as our products are 
concerned as exports and their relation 
to our imports is concerned. 

It seems, as was brought out at the 
time of that debate, as I can well re- 
member, that we have attempted one 
thing that everyone could use and could 
see, and with the old formula of cost 
equalling production plus delivery, esti- 
mate what we had to have for a product 
that we sent overseas, for which there 
was a great demand and a needed mar- 
ket, around the world, in fact, for our 
natural resources, hard work, and de- 
livery ability. But this has not been the 
way it has worked out. We have had 
our President, through the quota system 
and the ability to reduce effective tariffs 
up to 50 percent, act “in the best inter- 
ests of foreign relations.” We indeed 
have lost our market and have failed to 
protect the man whom we have built up 
to such a high income and standard of 
living that he can no longer live without 
protection. In other words, Mr. Speak- 
er, I think the gentleman will agree that 
we have seen a very gradual but con- 
sistent demise of the goose that laid the 
golden egg. In fact, something must be 
done about it if, indeed, we are to pro- 
tect. our productivity as well as our peo- 
ple because the other nations not only in 
GATT and in these other agreements use 
various devices such as currency ex- 
change and such as intersovereign- 
nation agreements between themselves 
and such as actual laws excluding things, 
such as the variable duty tariff that I 
mentioned. Whereas we are left in the 
position of having said: 

This is ours and we will start dealing from 
what we have in our stock to see what we can 
give to the rest of the world and not once 
protecting our workingmen and farmers and 
producers. 


I would particularly commend the 
gentleman for bringing this up at this 
time because it involves lead and zinc 
which was the subject of action by unan- 
imous consent on the floor of this House 
today, and it puts us in the paradoxical 
position of giving the consumer and user 
lead and zinc and molybdenum and other 
metals in our national stockpile at the 
same time that we are subsidizing our 
mines which are shut down and, yet, we 
have great reserves of these things in 
these areas and we are doing it in order 
to stabilize commerce because there is, 
in fact, a shortage. Yet, we are import- 
ing these things. 

The same thing is true of shoes as it 
affects the district that I am privileged to 
represent, and especially dairy products 
and beef. 

I commend the gentleman and join 
with him and I will be happy to work 
with him in the future toward anything 
that we can do to amend this vicious 
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thing that was forced through the Con- 
gress—and I say forced advisedly—with 
all the benefits of patronage and arm 
twisting and everything else without ade- 
quate debate or comment back in 1962. 
It was a sad day when this law was 
passed to represent the policy of this 
Nation. The least we can do is to try 
to correct it, having stood idly by when 
it passed. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most grateful to the gentleman for his 
very fine contribution here today. I 
know of his great interest in this sub- 
ject. I know of his great desire to pro- 
tect American industry from further 
ravages due to foreign imports. I agree 
with the gentleman’s statement com- 
pletely and am in sympathy with the 
objectives stated by the gentleman from 
Missouri 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PILLION] 
in his comments and introduction of this 
trade legislation today. Many industries 
in this country today are suffering be- 
cause of excessive imports of foreign 
goods, not the least of which are the 
growing and damaging imports of oil 
and beef and meat products. The pro- 
duction of these important products is 
vital to our national economy, and par- 
ticularly, to the economy of the State 
of Texas. We cannot permit imports of 
these items to continue to rise to the 
detriment of our own domestic indus- 
try. I commend the gentleman and I 
am pleased to join him in this important 
legislation. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his valuable contribu- 
tion to this subject. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to congratulate and commend 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York for bringing this subject before the 
House today, that is, this matter of im- 
ports. Also I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks that he has 
made in connection with this subject. 
While there are several products on the 
list which I understand the bill covers 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
New York introduced, I have also intro- 
duced a companion bill on this dealing 
with products that affect my State, such 
as beef, dairy products, plywood, and 
lumber products. 

However, the principal industry in my 
district having a stake in this legisla- 
tion is the textile industry. I do not 
have to emphasize my interest in tariff 
legislation, because the cotton textile in- 
dustry has been deeply involved with 
such legislation in recent years. From 
the midfifties this industry began to ex- 
perience a rise in import competition 
that in a few years’ time catapulted it 
to the position of No. 1 problem facing 
the industry. The whole tide was set 
off by the tariff reduction of 1955. 
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Strenuous efforts were put forward by 
the industry and after an initial ar- 
rangement by which Japan agreed to 
limit her exports to this country, a tem- 
porary international agreement was 
achieved in 1961. This was followed by 
a 5-year agreement beginning with Oc- 
tober 1962. 

Meantime imports had reached a high 
level and in some items captured a 
heavy share of the domestic market. 
The foreign agreement now has less 
than 3% years to run. No one knows 
what, if anything, will take its place. 
Some countries are unhappy with the 
one ent and may not wish to renew 

Mr. Speaker, the level of imports 
reached before the international agree- 
ment went into effect clearly demon- 
strated that the existing level of duties 
did not act as a restriction. Had it 
been restrictive, imports could not have 
posed such a deadly threat to the do- 
mestic industry. 

Now, of course, that imports are lim- 
ited by category by country, the rate of 
duty is important only as a matter of 
pricing. 

Under the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 cotton textiles are subject to an- 
other 50-percent tariff reduction; and 
the negotiators with GATT might feel 
justified in making such a reduction on 
the grounds that imports are now re- 
stricted in any case. This, Mr. Speaker, 
would be a most unfortunate course to 
take. Yet, the negotiators will proceed 
under the force of the agreement reached 
with GATT’s ministers over a year ago. 
This agreement, as has been noted here 
this afternoon by other Members, limits 
our negotiators to a bare minimum of 
exceptions. At the meeting of GATT last 
month when the tariff conference was 
formally opened, it was agreed that the 
50-percent reduction would form the 
basis of the actual tariff cutting opera- 
tions when they begin. This beginning 
has now been delayed to November 16. 

The upshot is that with minor excep- 
tions all items will be subject to the 50- 
percent cut. Even such items as the 
President finally places on the excep- 
tions list, which is to be kept to a bare 
minimum, other GATT members may 
review the list and object to the inclu- 
sion of particular items, and some of 
some of them may be removed. 

The outlook therefore is that cotton 
textiles would be cut along with the 
broadest range of other items; and the 
target would be 50 percent. 

In order to avoid this probability, I be- 
lieve that we in Congress are justified in 
establishing reasonable but clear rules of 
reservations of items that meet certain 
criteria. This becomes all the more 
necessary because the agreement on 
GATT procedure that I have mentioned 
has shunted the hearings before the 
Tariff Commission to one side. Those 
hearings were called for by Congress in 
the Trade Act itself and were to furnish 
the President’s agents with information 
on individual products as a guide to tariff 
reduction. Now that there is to be a bare 
minimum of exceptions and the 50-per- 
cent rule has been adopted, the hearings 
have lost all significance. 
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I therefore have introduced a bill which 
would remove cotton textiles and other 
products similarly situated with respect 
to import competition from the Presi- 
dent’s list. This is a reasonable amend- 
ment and would do no more than com- 
monsense would recommend and what 
the hearings before the Tariff Commis- 
sion might have sustained had they not 
been rendered useless. 

While it is late in the session, I trust 
that the way will be paved for considera- 
tion of this important legislation at an 
early date. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank the gentleman for his state- 
ment and to assure him of my desire to 
continue to cooperate and work with 
him in the protection of that great in- 
dustry dealing with cotton textiles. I 
might add that under this bill the cotton 
textiles would come under the seventh 
criterion under which goods or cotton 
textiles that are under an international 
agreement by category would be placed 
automatically upon the excluded and 
reserved list. Therefore, it could not be 
subjected to the 50-percent tariff reduc- 
tion negotiation. It would be protected 
under that criterion. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I would thank the 
gentleman very sincerely for that state- 
ment and for the fine leadership and ef- 
fort he is making and has made for a 
long time in this area which is so vital to 
our domestic industry and the welfare of 
our people. I commend him deeply. 

Mr. PILLION. I thank the gentleman 
for his kindness. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with those who have complimented 
the gentleman from New York on his 
perseverance in this matter. He has 
tenaciously dedicated himself to this 
subject for a long period of time and de- 
serves every commendation on the part 
of the House of Representatives for this 
perseverance. 

Mr. Speaker, I am becoming more con- 
vinced each day that there is a delib- 
erate and diabolical effort to put this 
Nation on a world pricing level largely 
through this process. We have been 
paying the penalty in the State of 
Iowa—that is, the farmers and the pro- 
ducers of raw materials have—for a long 
time. I am more proud than ever and 
more pleased with my vote against the 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
in 1962. 

Mr. PILLION. I think the gentleman 
showed foresight and great perception 
in having voted against that bill at that 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for that statement. 

Mr. PILLION. I thank the gentleman 
for joining in this great and much 
needed effort to reexamine into this 
whole tariff-reduction problem that we 
are facing, because it can become very, 
very injurious to all of our industry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened today as I listened about 6 weeks 
ago when a long succession of speeches 
was made on this floor calling attention 
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to the import problem confronting many 
industries. I am impressed with the 
seriousness of the problem facing not 
only these industries but the whole coun- 
try in the matter of import competition. 
The colloquy of 6 weeks ago took place 
on 2 successive days. Some 80 Members 
from 38 States participated in one way 
or another. Sincere and deep concern 
was expressed by all who took part. 

Mr. Speaker, the press of this country 
is so alert that it said nothing about this 
outpouring of sentiment from all parts of 
the country. This silence was in strange 
contrast to the leaping headlines and 
thousands of words daily spilled over 
subjects of much less importance. 

What is wrong with our newspapers? 
Surely they cannot believe that silence 
of this kind is overlooked by everyone 
or that it represents good journalism. 

It will be interesting to see what the 
newspapers make of the present attack 
on the adminstration of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. If they run true to form 
they will elect to smother what is said 
here today in the deep void of nonmen- 
tion or assure its presentation in some 
form of shrunken significance by various 
devices well known to journalism. 

This would be a great pity, for there is 
at stake more than ordinary legislation. 
The bill that has been introduced and 
that I am also introducing represents the 
righting of a badly unbalanced legal and 
administrative development that, if left 
alone, would visit untold damage on 
many important American industries and 
agricultural activities. This could not be 
done without damage to the economy as 
a whole. 

The failure of the newspapers properly 
to inform the public in this field has left 
wide gaps of ignorance in matters of vital 
importance. It has done more. By fail- 
ing to give to the public rounded infor- 
mation a bad distortion has been created, 
permitting false judgments on matters 
that profoundly affect the public interest. 

One of these omissions committed by 
the newspapers, through a fault of their 
own, lies in the failure to expose the 
unsoundness of our vaunted export sur- 
plus. This surplus has been running in 
the magnitude of $5 or $6 billion in recent 
years and will probably exceed that fig- 
ure in 1964. 

It is not that this surplus has been 
ignored by the newspapers. Its existence 
has not only been acknowledged re- 
peatedly and pointed to more than once; 
it has, without any critical examination, 
often been used as evidence of the sound- 
ness of our international competitive 
position. As a result very important 
underlying developments in the inter- 
national economic position of this coun- 
try are being obscured if not concealed. 

There is no disputing the surplus. We 
have been running a surplus of merchan- 
dise exports over imports for many years. 
Since 1960 this surplus has been above 
$5 billion each year. 

The existence of the surplus has been 
misused on numerous occasions. It has 
been converted into an argument that 
our industries should have nothing to 
fear from imports. That being the case 
there should be no reasonable objection 
to the further reduction of our tariff. In 
view of this line of reasoning it becomes 
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obvious immediately that far-reaching 
judgments ride on the supposed logic of 
the meaning of the surplus. 

If the statistic of a $5 or $6 billion sur- 
plus is to be used as a basis of policy— 
and this is certainly justifiable—we 
should be careful to examine the cre- 
dentials of the surplus, Is it all that it 
outwardly appears to be? Are we justi- 
fied in drawing highly optimistic conclu- 
sions from its existence? 

If there is something wrong with the 
surplus; if it is not really what it ap- 
Pears to be; if it is termite-infested or 
not really genuine and if it has been put 
together without accompanying notes 
of caution, we not only should be fully 
aware of these defects but we should 
make them known to the public. Cer- 
tainly we should not use such an un- 
sound base as the foundation for far- 
reaching policy decisions. 

Mr. Speaker, if we examine this sur- 
plus we will find it melting rapidly away. 

First and foremost, our exports of 
merchandise, on which the surplus is 
based, is permitted to include products 
that are not sold on their competitive 
merits in point of price and quality. It 
includes all the agricultural products 
that we ship abroad under Public Law 
480 and similar subsidizing programs. 
In return we get mostly foreign curren- 
cies or very little or nothing. The trans- 
actions under which these goods are 
shipped have nothing at all to do with 
our ability to compete in foreign mar- 
kets. In 1962 of our agricultural ex- 
ports of $5.1 billion, $1,650 million or 
right at one-third, moved out under Gov- 
ernment programs, 

That left about 83% billion of so- 
called commercial exports. Our total 
agricultural imports were $3.76 billion, 
or higher than our so-called commercial 
agricultural imports. In other words, 
— was really a deficit of over $100 mil- 

on. 

Yet that is not the whole of it. We 
have been selling wheat, wheat flour and 
raw cotton abroad at prices that are 
about a third below those prevailing in 
this country. Specifically, we have been 
subsidizing wheat exports at approxi- 
mately 60 cents per bushel and cotton 
at 8% cents per pound. In 1962 we 
exported a total of $1.947 billion in 
wheat, wheat flour and raw cotton. Of 
this, $1.070 billion was shipped on a so- 
called commercial basis and $876.8 mil- 
lion under Government programs. 
Therefore, of the $3.5 billion “commer- 
cial” exports, no less than $1.070 billion 
consisted of highly subsidized wheat, 
wheat flour and cotton exports. 

Did this record demonstrate the com- 
petitiveness of our exports? If we had 
to sell these commodities at prices one- 
fourth to one-third below our home 
prices in order to move them abroad, 
what does this fact indicate with re- 
spect to our ability to penetrate foreign 
markets? 

To show our agricultural exports in 
their proper light we should subtract the 
$1.070 billion in wheat and cotton ex- 
ports—of the total $1.947 billion exports 
of these commodities—from the $3.5 bil- 
lion of so-called commercial exports. 
This drops our exports of competitive 
farm products to $2.5 billion, or a third 
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less than our imports of $3.76 billion in 
1962. 

If we turn now to nonagricultural ex- 
ports we find excessive claims in that 
sector, too. In 1962 these nonfarm ex- 
ports amounted to $16.2 billion. It is 
estimated that of our foreign aid ex- 
penditures 80 percent finds its way back 
to this country in payment of our ex- 
ports under the program. 

The statistics are not very clear, but 
if 80 percent of the proceeds is spent in 
this country we may deduct about $1.5 
billion from the nonagricultural exports. 
This would drop them to about $14.7 
billion from $16.2 billion. Now add this 
$1.5 billion accounted for by the foreign 
aid shipments to the exports of farm 
products that owe their sale to Public 
Law 480 and the subsidies of wheat and 
cotton exports, in the amount of $2.720 
billion—that is, $1.650 billion in Public 
Law 480 and similar programs and $1.070 
billion in so-called commercial but sub- 
sidized exports of cotton and wheat— 
and we reach a total of a little over $4.2 
billion. 

Subtract this from the 1962 export 
“surplus” of $5.2 billion and we are left 
with an apparent surplus of $1 billion 
exports. 

That is a far cry from a $5 billion sur- 

lus. 

* The cotton and wheat export subsidies 
between them cost the Treasury, that is, 
the taxpayer, an estimated $600 million 
a year. In other words, it costs quite a 
bit to achieve the appearance of being 
competitive. 

The newspapers have shown no inter- 
est in these facts. Yet the $5 billion sur- 
plus was used very persuasively by the 
supporters of the trade expansion bill of 
1962. Let no one say that what I have 
said here or something very nearly like 
it was not said in 1962. It was; but no 
one could prove it by reading the news- 
papers of those days. They were gener- 
ally so solidly alined, particularly the big 
city press, behind the trade program 
that they simply could not bring them- 
selves to fulfill their journalistic obliga- 
tion to the public. 

Equally ignored today is the discrep- 
ancy between the U.S. practice of levying 
our tariff on the foreign value of our im- 
ports while nearly all other countries 
levy their duty on a cost, insurance and 
freight basis, that is, including marine 
insurance and freight. In the case of the 
European countries which pay a consid- 
erable freight and insurance bill on their 
imports from us, the added costs on 
which they levy their duty, has been esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of 25 
percent of the free-on-board value. 
Therefore the Europeans in comparing 
their tariff levels with ours should either 
add about 25 percent to their rates or 
subtract that much from our rates for a 
proper comparison. This has never been 
done. There is only now dawning a dim 
awareness of this difference, but you 
would not learn it from reading the news- 
papers. 

In the millions of words that have 
been splashed on newsprint paper in 
recent years, especially about the Com- 
mon Market, where are the news items or 
the penetrating columnar expositions 
based no doubt on profound researches. 
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Mr. Speaker, where is to be found any 
reference to this 25-percent discrepancy? 
It is a factor in the Common Market 
“disparities” issue but it is played down. 
Rather, I should say, it is ignored or even 
concealed. It somehow cannot reach the 
light of day. 

The newspapers are properly strong 
protagonists of the “right to know.” Is 
this right to know confined to the access 
of newswriters to certain facts, or does 
it extend to the public? If it does not 
extend to the public, the right to know 
merely becomes an instrument of news 
management. In other words, the news- 
papers, themselves having access to 
news, can then determine what they will 
spoonfeed to the public. 

One other aspect of the trade problem 
that has been neglected by the news- 
papers is the balance-of-payments ques- 
tion. Again, it is not that the news- 
papers do not carry long column inches 
on the subject, but that they allow the 
idea to gain currency that we are now so 
much better off in our trade balance than 
last year and the year before. 

Two comments are in order. One is 
that our export balance which has be- 
come more favorable has been achieved 
almost altogether at Government ex- 
pense, such as selling wheat to Russia 
or selling more subsidized farm products 
abroad in general. This “improvement” 
is therefore spurious. 

The second is that we are still run- 
ning a deficit in our foreign account and 
therefore are continuing to add to the 
foreign claims against us. We are still 
bleeding, and none of the blood that was 
previously drained from us has been re- 
stored to our veins. We are growing 
worse but merely not as rapidly as be- 
fore. 

Why have not the newspapers, the 
great beneficiaries of the first amend- 
ment which guarantees the freedom of 
the press, presented the facts instead of 
printing self-serving optimistic state- 
ments of politicians? Is there no way of 
“keeping the record straight?” 

Mr. Speaker, I support the proposed 
legislation because it is sound and be- 
cause it fits the facts of our interna- 
tional competitive position. 

The bill would prevent further tariff 
reduction only in those instances in 
which commonsense would say that the 
tariff should be no further reduced. This 
is the case where imports already have 
achieved a liberal share of our market 
and have thus amply demonstrated that 
they already enjoy a competitive advan- 
tage here. They need no further advan- 
tages and if it is given to them our own 
industry will inevitably suffer as some of 
them are now suffering, to the detriment 
of the economy. 

I have only to point to the great tide 
of beef imports of the past several years. 
In spite of this the tariff will be subject 
to another 50 percent cut under the so- 
called Kennedy round. 

How could such a step be justified? 
Evidently only on the ground that we 
must sacrifice our econmoic well-being 
so that the State Department can do its 
job with a little less trouble. In other 
words, we are in the posture of sacrific- 
ing our industries so that the State De- 
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partment will find it easier to keep other 
countries happy. 

I am opposed to such a posture. We 
have already gone so far down that road 
that it has become a habit. Before we 
proceed we should reflect on some of the 
realities of competition that have so long 
been hidden from us. 

I hope and urge that this legislation 
be given a green light and that the Ways 
and Means Committee will expedite it 
on its way. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
New York on taking the initiative in in- 
troducing this bill to amend the trade 
expansion act of 1962 and I take pleasure 
too today in joining him in cosponsorship 
of this bill. 

As a matter of fact, during this year I 
have been particularly interested in this 
matter insofar as it affects the beef and 
citrus industries which are vital to the 
economy of the State of Florida and to 
my district. 

I have appeared before the Trade In- 
formation Committee on behalf of these 
products and also before the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

I must say insofar as these two prod- 
ucts are concerned, and I gather from 
the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York he feels that the same is true of 
other products, that I am not exactly 
sure that the administration has a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems 
of these industries. So far as citrus 
products are concerned, in Florida that 
industry amounts to a $2 billion indus- 
try. It is the second money crop in the 
State of Florida, after tourism. Without 
a healthy citrus industry, the entire 
State would be in dire economic straits. 
Now these tariff negotiations that are 
now going on over in Geneva, of course, 
have citrus as one of the products to 
negotiate. The point of the matter is 
that we have nothing to negotiate. We 
have virtually no foreign exports of cit- 
rus. Almost all of the citrus produced in 
this country, and not only in the State 
of Florida but also in the States of Texas, 
Arizona and California, are consumed in 
the United States. As a matter of fact, 
the market, and a very considerable one, 
that we had in Canada is now slowly 
dwindling and being taken up by other 
citrus-producing nations such as Mexico, 
Brazil, and even Israel. 

As a matter of fact, there is even fresh 
fruit, under the present tariff schedule, 
imported into the State of Florida from 
Israel. So far as citrus is concerned, we 
have literally nothing to negotiate at 
Geneva. Any lowering of tariffs on citrus 
products will affect the economy of the 
citrus-producing States drastically and 
harmfully. 

The same is true with respect to beef. 
Florida is a large beef-producing State 
and ranks No. 3 east of the Mississippi 
and No. 17 in the entire United States. 
This is a multimillion-dollar industry. 

Here again we have nothing to nego- 
tiate. Our exports are negligible and 
our beef imports into this country from 
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other beef-producing nations, such as 
Australia and New Zealand and Argen- 
tina, have been increasing over the years. 

I have been in touch, from time to 
time, very closely with the Department 
of Agriculture in connection with this 
situation. Here are figures which I be- 
lieve are interesting and revealing. The 
imports in 1960 from Australia and New 
Zealand, of beef and veal, ran 180 million 
pounds. They are now in excess of 400 
million pounds, which is a substantial in- 
crease in a short period of time. We 
seem to get very little cooperation from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Freeman stated only a short 
time ago that 1964 imports would be 
down 10 or 11 percent compared to previ- 
ous year figures. Just today I received 
a telegram from the Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association which says that according to 
U.S. Department of Agriculture meat in- 
spection statistics for this year, from 
January through April 1964, the imports 
are up 25 percent over the previous year. 

It occurs to me that in the Department 
of Agriculture the left hand does not 
know what the right hand is doing. 

Certainly, so far as these two products 
are concerned, in my district and in the 
State of Florida, this is a serious situa- 
tion. Others have been pointed out by 
the gentleman from New York and other 
speakers. We certainly need to examine 
this tariff situation thoroughly and to 
protect the interests of American busi- 
nessmen from unfair and disastrous for- 
eign competition. 

I commend the gentleman from New 
York again. I hope the other Members 
of Congress will take a keen interest in 
this matter. Perhaps we can curb some 
of the administration tendencies to be 
more solicitious about the welfare of for- 
eign businessmen than they are about 
our own American. businessmen. 

Mr. PILLION. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida for his most valuable con- 
tribution to this discussion. I might 
say that it is time we gave this import 
and tariff situation a second look and a 
good analysis to determine, in a selective 
way, the damages which are resulting 
from present imports, along with the 
prospective damage that will result if the 
50 percent across-the-board reduction is 
arrived at in Geneva under the GATT 
negotiations. 

I am fearful that an indiscriminate 
across-the-board wholesale cutting of 
tariffs will dislocate many industries and 
seriously damage industry and agricul- 
ture throughout the country. We can- 
not calculate the amount of damage that 
will result to labor and to industry if that 
type of agreement is reached in GATT. 

This bill would set up the basis for ex- 
cluding from tariff reduction negotia- 
tions these items as to which the great- 
est amount of damage is occurring in this 
country or is likely to occur. 

Mr. GURNEY. I certainly agree 
wholeheartedly with the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, first I ask 
unanimous consent that our colleague, 
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the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
WALTER RIEHLMAN, have permission to 
extend his remarks following the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PILLION]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

IMPORTS HARMFUL TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today which is de- 
signed to protect American industry and 
American workmen from the excessive 
foreign imports which are flooding our 
country. 

In my own congressional district, of 
which Syracuse, N.Y., is the hub, indus- 
try and labor feel the impact of imports 
with increasing severity. 

Some of the items involved in my area 
are: steel, agricultural products, and 
machinery, shoes, pottery, automotive 
parts, chemicals, ceramics, and ball 
bearings. 

There are many others. 

In order to present a concise picture 
of the impact of excessive imports, I 
have chosen one industry to explain in 
detail. 

It is the industry which manufactures 
ball and roller bearings. 

My bill provides, with respect to that 
industry, an article reservation from the 
President’s list of negotiable items if 
such article has registered a 100 percent 
increase in imports or more since 1958, 
and if total imports in any year since 
then had supplied at least 10 percent of 
domestic production of the article. 

Imports of bearings from all coun- 
tries increased from a value of $2,789,- 
933 in 1958 to $19,268,752 in 1963 or an 
increase of 590 percent. The imports 
of Japanese bearings have increased from 
a mere $21,349 in 1958 to an estimated 
$9,872,254 in 1963. 

It is estimated by the industry that the 
Japanese alone have captured approx- 
imately 20 percent of the domestic mar- 
ket. It should be noted that the Jap- 
anese import figures in this statement 
are based on the so-called home market 
values. Such figures are far below the 
price levels of the domestic industry. 
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Accordingly, the fact that 1963 Jap- 
anese imports were $9,872,254 necessar- 
ily means that domestic sales of a much 
greater value, probably in excess of $17 
million, were replaced by Japanese im- 
ports. 

Japanese bearing imports are most 
detrimental because of the resulting in- 
jury to the domestic industry with seri- 
ous consequences for both employers and 
employees. 

Analysis of the character of the Jap- 
anese imports clearly shows, that as a 
result of concentration upon a particu- 
lar segment of the bearings market, the 
resulting damage is concentrated upon 
those domestic companies which are en- 
gaged in that segment of the business. 

Tt is estimated in the bearing industry 
that sales value per man-hour of em- 
ployment, was $8.98 in the American 
marketplace. This means that the im- 
ports at invoice value only, in 1963 re- 
placed 2,158,670 man-hours of U.S. labor. 
If we calculate that the average man in 
the industry works 40 hours per week, 
50 weeks in a year, or 2,000 hours a year, 
this is 1,079 man-years or full-time em- 
ployment for 1,079 people for 1 year. 
And again, I emphasize this is only the 
so-called home market values of the 
bearings. 

This type of information evidences 
why amendments to the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 are needed, and needed 
badly. Bearings are only one example, 
but a very dramatic example of what 
has been happening to domestic industry 
as a result of a trade policy which is 
punitive to American employers, Ameri- 
can employees, and the general public. 

The applicable tariff rates have been 
cut drastically since 1930. The rates on 
bearings have been cut from 45 percent 
ad valorem and 0.10 specific to 15 per- 
cent ad valorem and 0.034 specific. The 
rates on balls and rollers have been cut 
from 45 percent ad valorem and 0.10 
specific to 124 percent ad valorem and 
0.04 specific. 

To show even more dramatically what 
has been happening to imports of bear- 
ings from 1958 through 1963 I submit the 
following chart for the Recorp. It 
speaks for itself. 
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Recently I received a letter from Mr. 
H. F. Hodgkins, Jr., of the Rollway 
Bearing Co., Inc., of Syracuse, N.Y., who 
comments on the impact of imports on 
our local economy. He writes: 

The Rollway Bearing Co. of Syracuse has 
670 full-time employees, so roughly 2,400 
family members in Onondaga County are de- 
pendent upon the success of the Rollway 
Bearing Co. We have an annual payroll of 
approximately $4 million, and the largest 
part of this is undoubtedly spent with re- 
tailers, service and professional people in the 
Syracuse area. You can see that the loss of 
this payroll would have a detrimental effect 
on the economy of the entire area. In addi- 
tion, this company pays about $40,000 in lo- 
cal taxes alone, which, although it is not 
a huge sum, does contribute substantially to 
the local government operations. 

The total imports of ball bearings, roller 
bearings, steel balls and rollers in the year 
1963 were up 19 percent from 1962 for a 
total of $19,384,853. This is strictly the im- 
port price, or invoice price paid by the im- 
porter, and does not include duty, ocean 
transportation, insurance, customs, broker- 
age fees or any other additives. Imports for 
the first quarter of 1964, in total, are $5,- 
$72,072 versus $4,313,124 for the same period 
in 1963, or an increase of approximately 20 
percent. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PILLION], on the statement he 
has made and the work that he has done 
in this, field. I want to join with him 
in everything he has said. 

Mr. Speaker, I am greatly interested in 
the bill that has been introduced by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PILLION] 
and others, and join them in its intro- 
duction and support. 

It is a well-known fact, Mr. Speaker, 
that the State Department has long been 
overreaching itself in its ambition to 
regulate the foreign commerce of this 
country. It is true that the negotiations 
authorized by the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 were placed in the hands of the 
President’s special representative, but no 
one should be so naive as to think that 
the State Department does not domi- 
nate the scene. 

That Department has exerted itself 
over a period of years toward gaining 
final control over our tariffs and trade, 
and has succeeded to a degree that brings 
no comfort to the many industries, farm, 
and labor groups that bear and have 
borne the brunt of rising imports. They 
feel that they have lost all influence over 
a field that is reserved by the Constitu- 
tion to the elected representatives of the 
people, which is to say, those who are re- 
sponsive directly to the voters; namely, 
the Congress of the United States. 

What has happened under the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, in that part of its 
administration that relates to the tariff 
negotiations, marks a further extension 
of the usurption of power in this field by 
the Executive, as has already been related 
here this afternoon. The Congress has 
been cut off from any influence over this 
administration far beyond the control re- 
linquished under the provisions of the 
legislation itself. The meaning of the 
long hearings before the Tariff Com- 
mission has been nullified by the terms of 
the negotiation agreed to by our negotia- 
tors. The hearings were reduced ahead 
of time to the status of pure window 
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dressing. Many Members of this and 
the other body appeared in person be- 
fore the Commission and made state- 
ments. They might as well have saved 
their breath. 

The outcome of the negotiations in 
Geneva was precooked by the terms of 
the agreement reached over a year ago 
in Geneva, that is, the agreement that 
there is to be a bare minimum of excep- 
tions to the 50-percent tariff cut. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has there- 
fore been placed in the position of a 
helpless bystander and made to look 
foolish. Since the actual tariff-cutting 
session is still some months away, it is in- 
cumbent on us to assert our own respon- 
sibility by laying down more specific 
guidelines. That is the purpose of the 
amendment to the act offered in the 
present bill. 

My district is deeply concerned about 
the inclusion of beef, lamb, mutton, and 
wool in the President's list of items that 
are to be subject to a further 50-percent 
tariff cut. The record level established 
in recent years in the imports of beef 
and lamb has been told many times on 
this floor and a few feeble efforts to im- 
prove the situation have been made by 
the Department of Agriculture, including 
persuasion of Australia and New Zea- 
land to exercise self-restraint in their 
exports. A true remedy has, however, 
not yet materialized, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture is strongly opposed to 
legislative action. We witness here an 
executive department telling Congress 
that it should not exercise its consti- 
tutional responsibility. 

With the inclusion of the products 
that I have mentioned on the President’s 
list, the outlook would be good for an- 
other deep slash of the tariff. Such ac- 
tion seems unthinkable under the cir- 
cumstances because it would greatly 
aggravate the present difficulty. Since 
the prenegotiation agreement provides 
for only a bare minimum of exceptions, 
however, we must be prepared to witness 
another tariff cut unless the present 
legislation is adopted. 

This legislation would, of course, not 
be limited to beef, lamb and wool, but 
would also apply to all other products 
that have experienced a rapid rise in 
imports and the capture of a substantial 
part of the domestic market by them. 
Without the passage of the bill, the 
prospect would be that imports would be 
waved forward and given a virtual right 
of way in this conutry without a sub- 
stantial domestic defense. 

It is easy to understand what the 
effect on industry and farming would be 
under these circumstances. The forces 
that have already led to a high volume 
of dollar investment in foreign coun- 
tries and increasing unemployment in 
this country would be given a green light. 
A slowdown in domestic expansion to a 
point that would fall short of employing 
the already unemployed and those who 
are added to the work force each year, 
could be expected. 

We may discount the recent improve- 
ment in our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion as well as the recent expansion in 
plant and equipment in this country as 
a new development since these welcome 
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trends would be undercut by the drastic 
tariff reductions that will be in the offing 
if this legislation is not passed. The 
improvement in our balance-of-pay- 
ments position is more apparent than 
real in any case. In good part it is a 
result of our increased exports, and this 
increase reflects our sale of subsidized 
wheat to Russia, sales of farm products 
under Public Law 480 and sales under 
foreign aid. Our purely private com- 
petitive exports have not shown such an 
improvement. 

We still have short-term foreign 
claims of some $25 billion against us and 
this figure has not been reduced. Its 
rate of increase I repeat, its rate of in- 
crease—has merely been slowed down. 
Therefore there is no occasion for con- 
gratulating ourselves over a great ad- 
vancement in our international com- 
petitive position. 

Recent years should have opened the 
eyes of those who cling so fondly to the 
free trade doctrine. The competitive sit- 
uation in world trade has changed pro- 
foundly, and the reasons are obvious. 
The great technological revolution that 
has come to the other industrial coun- 
tries has given them a distinct competi- 
tive advantage. It should not be neces- 
sary to say it again, but seemingly there 
is yet no full recognition of the lower 
costs enjoyed by those countries because 
of their lower wages hand in hand with 
fast rising productivity. Their wages 
are still far below ours and will no doubt 
remain well behind for a number of 
years. We should be reconciled to this 
fact and recognize it and act accordingly. 
Numerous American industries cannot be 
expected to be competitive with imports 
under the circumstances. To expect this 
is to fly in the face of the clear facts of 
universal experience. 

There are exceptions; but even these 
exceptions are falling away one by one. 
Six weeks ago on this floor numerous 
speeches were made citing industry after 
industry that face hardships from the 
impact of imports. I was struck by 
the number of very substantial and even 
leading industries that have lost their 
export position in recent years. 

The steel industry is one of these. It 
can hardly be described as an inefficient 
industry when one of its troubles already 
lies in producing a substantially high 
tonnage of steel with 20 percent fewer 
workers than only a few years ago. Yet 
this industry has swung in recent years 
away from a favorable export position. 
Imports in tons in 1963 were double the 
exports. 

Also cited was the automobile indus- 
try. Historically this was a great export- 
ing industry. Now we import several 
times as many automobiles as we export. 
The textile industry is another large in- 
dustry that has suffered the same fate. 
Add petroleum, sewing machines, type- 
writers, shoes and consumer electronic 
goods and we get some glimmer of what 
has been happening. In all these cases 
we have been driven from a net export 
to a net import position. 

The vast upshoot in beef imports was 
obviously not an isolated phenomenon. 
The same thing can hit any of a number 
of other industries that now appear to 
be immune to import competition. 
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Mr. Speaker, this sort of thing could 
be expected even without further tariff 
reductions. If we reduce our remaining 
tariffs sharply, we will invite a great in- 
crease in the industries that may be ex- 
pected to come under the hammer. We 
should keep in mind that the other in- 
dustrial countries are branching out and 
entering new fields of manufacturing, 
launching new products, and putting 
them on the world market. 

The great temptation is to cry out im- 
mediately that our industries must be- 
come more efficient. The cry has been 
heard numerous times and we still hear 
it. This is a natural reaction; but it is 
the same as saying to these industries 
that they should speed up their mechani- 
zation and automation and throw people 
out of work even faster than they are do- 
ing now. The trouble is that such an in- 
crease in displacement of workers would 
not solve the problem. It would merely 
enable us to stay in business but not to 
expand our market sufficiently to put 
more people to work. Rising imports 
would stand in the way. 

This is an unwelcome fact that the free 
trade element simply will not entertain. 
It would upset their shining applecart. 
Therefore they will steadfastly refuse to 
see the obvious and will visit the stub- 
bornness of their blindness upon our in- 
dustries and farmers and workers until 
we in Congress call a halt. 

Mr. Speaker, I am for this legislation. 
I say it is needed and in fact indispens- 
able if we are to stand by our industries 
and providers of employment. 

It is a little late in the day and time 
for action is short. I urge the Ways and 
Means Committee to give immediate at- 
tention to the legislation so that it can 
get underway. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution and 
I want to assure him that I am looking 
forward to continued cooperation with 
him in this program of protection for 
American agriculture and industry. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WHALLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I join 
in support of this legislation because it is 
reasonable and because it would prevent 
unnecessary additional injury to many of 
our industries that are already troubled 
by imports. 

The bill would not increase a single 
tariff rate but it would in effect say to 
the President’s special representative for 
trade: “Do not touch any items of which 
imports are already selling in large vol- 
ume in this country. Do not cut the 
tariff any deeper when the present im- 
port levels clearly show that the rate of 
duty is already low enough.” 

To insist on reducing our duties on 
articles answering this description below 
existing levels could not be justified 
without, in effect, saying that injury to 
domestic industry is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. I do not believe that we who are 
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Members of Congress can subscribe to 
such a philosophy. I am concerned 
about several products that are very im- 
portant to the employment of workers in 
my district. I refer to coal, steel, man- 
made textile fibers, electronic tubes, re- 
fractories, candy manufacturers, and 
shoes. 

Oh, it will be said, if a domestic in- 
dustry or its labor is injured, the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 provides for what 
is called “adjustment assistance.” The 
industry will be helped and its workers 
will be retrained and, if necessary, 
shifted. 

Mr. Speaker, that sounds good, al- 
though I do not agree that we should as 
a matter of policy deliberately injure an 
industry or cause distress to its workers 
even if we agree to come to their rescue. 
Nevertheless, it sounds responsible. If 
someone gets injured because we carry 
out a policy that is for the good of the 
country as a whole we will make good 
the injury. Yes, that has the sound of 
responsibility so far as compensation 
goes. 

Mr. Speaker, unfortunately the record 
of the past 20 months since the Trade 
Act was passed bears out no such re- 
sponsibility. Eleven cases have gone 
through the Tariff Commission and not 
one has survived. The Commission 
unanimously found in the negative in all 
11 cases. As a result not 1 cent has been 
paid out by way of compensation to the 
industries and the worker groups that 
applied to the Commission. 

Evidently there is something wrong 
with a law that produces that kind of a 
record. The Tariff Commission is a bi- 
partisan body and when it votes as a 
unit against relief the criteria laid down 
in the law for proving injury must be 
excessively exacting. Otherwise at least 
some of the members of the Commission 
would come up with a positive finding. 
When not one can make a finding of in- 
jury in any 1 of 11 cases, the obvious 
conclusion must be that the law was too 
stringently drawn. 

The present bill would not touch this 
part of the act, much as it needs atten- 
tion. The present legislation would do 
no more than remove items that meet 
certain criteria with respect to imports 
from a further exposure to tariff cuts. 
We would in effect refuse to cut the tariff 
again when it is obviously already low 
enough. It was cut deeply enough in 
the past. Why invite trouble; why visit 
more distress on our industries and 
throw workers out of jobs when they are 
either already in distress from imports 
or teeter on the borderline? 

Mr. Speaker, if the President’s special 
representative had taken a more mod- 
erate approach than he did in fact take, 
the need for this legislation would not 
be so acute. Unfortunately he agreed 
ahead of time, that is, even before hear- 
ings started, that there would be only 
the barest handful of exceptions. This 
simply means that all items will be sub- 
jected to a deep cut, with barely an 
exemption. 

In none of the tariff reduction confer- 
ences of the past, and there have been 
five of them under GATT, did our nego- 
tiators take such a stiff and relentless 
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position. Many items were not even 
placed on the President’s list on those 
occasions, but even if they were, many 
exceptions were made. Now they are all 
on the list with the exception of a few 
items exempted by the law itself; and 
the outlook is that very few will be 
spared. 

We in the Congress had a right to ex- 
pect more respect for the hearings that 
were held before the Tariff Commission. 
These hearings lasted 4 months and 
called for detailed information on all 
aspects of production, imports, wages, 
prices, productivity, profit, and so forth. 
A vast amount of information was sup- 
plied. Yet of what use were these hear- 
ings if all items are to be cut, and most 
of them 50 percent, anyway? I fail to 
see either the logic or the good sense of 
such a state of affairs. I think it reflects 
disrespect or at least a lack of regard for 
the Tariff Commission and the numerous 
witnesses who appeared before it. 

I agree that the law should be amended 
and hope that the legislation that I have 
introduced will gain the support to which 
it is entitled. I urge the earliest action 
on the bill since time is somewhat short. 
The Ways and Means Committee should 
treat the bill with special consideration 
because of its importance and the great 
need it would fill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Harrison] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think there can be little question that the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 needs 
amending in several respects, I voted 
against it at the time it was passed. The 
proposed amendment of section 225 by 
adding new categories to the existing 
list of reservations is not only justified; 
it is imperative if we are not to bring 
ruin to many industries that are even 
now struggling against heavy imports. 

In my State we are concerned with 
imports of beef, mutton, lamb, wool and 
woolens, and oil. The imports of these 
products need no further encouragement 
than they now enjoy. The imports are 
doing more damage now than our indus- 
tries should be asked to shoulder. No 
further tariff reductions are necessary. 
In some instances greater restrictions 
are clearly called for. 

These industries cannot hope to pros- 
per and to contribute their share to em- 
ployment and expansion if they are to 
be faced with prospects of further tariff 
cuts. It seems insane to expect to put 
people back to work and to open up new 
jobs if we insist on following a policy 
that will discourage rather than stimu- 
late industry, worry them rather than 
bringing them confidence. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken many times 
on the import problem. I have taken 
part in many conferences that looked to- 
ward solutions or improvements of the 
situation. Many of them gave evidence 
of complete sincerity; but, Mr. Speaker, 
I also went before the Tariff Commis- 
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sion during the hearings on the Presi- 

dent’s list of items to be considered for 

tariff reductions under GATT. 

These hearings were required by the 
Trade Expansion Act and they consumed 
a great deal of time. Their purpose was 
to gather information with respect to 
the thousands of items on the list, in- 
formation pertinent for a determination 
of what the probable effects of further 
tariff reductions would be. These hear- 
ings, too, gave every evidence of sin- 
cerity; and I do not question the sin- 
cerity and integrity of the members of 
the Commission. I am sure that they 
performed conscientiously. 

It is very alarming to learn that these 
hearings have been converted into a dead 
letter by the unbelievable agreement of 
the President’s negotiators to proceed 
under ground rules in the GATT nego- 
tiations that will permit of only a bare 
minimum of exceptions from the 50-per- 
cent reduction. Such an agreement 
makes a complete nullity of the Tariff 
Commission hearings. 

This action of the negotiators comes 
as an affront to all who participated in 
the hearings and it places the Tariff 
Commission itself in a peculiar and dis- 
comfiting light. 

I think a correction is indeed in order, 
and the present bill will go far in that 
direction. It is incumbent on us to pro- 
vide guidelines distinct enough to make 
our meaning clear and to avoid the style 
of freewheeling that was engaged in by 
our GATT negotiators. 

For this reason I gladly join in intro- 
ducing this legislation even though it is 
only preventive in character. I think it 
should be given a right-of-way and 
passed during this session, and I hope 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
will make it possible by early action on 
the bill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in support of 
the proposed trade legislation instruct- 
ing the GATT Conference in the mat- 
ter of further tariff cuts in U.S. customs 
on specific items I want to present the 
case of handmade glassware. 

Time is too short to give a full-scale re- 
port. Sufficient to say that the story of 
glass is not much different than that of 
many other U.S. products. 

It has long been my belief that U.S. 
prosperity cannot be built upon the elu- 
sive sands of foreign trade. 

This legislation may help some but 
to save our U.S. industrial complex in 
competitive products we must have a 
complete reevaluation of our trade poli- 
cies. 

Trade is a commercial venture and any 
claims to the contrary are deliberate at- 
tempts to exploit the people. 

REPORT ON THE IMPACT OF IMPORTS ON THE 
AMERICAN HANDMADE GLASSWARE INDUSTRY 
Within the past 15 years, 21 handmade 

glassware plants have gone out of busi- 

ness in the United States and approxi- 
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mately 50 percent of the men and women 
employed in the industry have been de- 
prived of this means of livelihood. This 
represents a loss of approximately 2 mil- 
lions of man-hours of work per year and 
a loss of almost $5 million payroll per 
year. 

These losses are attributable, in large 
measure, to competitive foreign imports 
produced at wages far below those paid 
to American glassworkers. A comparison 
of foreign versus domestic rates, as ac- 
curate and as up to date as we could 
compile them from U.S. Department of 
Commerce reports, is attached to the 
copy of my presentation which has been 
furnished Commission members. I will 
not review them all, but a prime example 
would be those hourly rates paid in 1963 
by U.S. manufacturers as compared to 
those paid in Italy which was the princi- 
pal supplier from abroad. In the domes- 
tic plants, as of June 30, 1963, the average 
hourly rate paid to skilled glassworkers 
was $3.28 per hour; to the unskilled it was 
$2.21 per hour; and the combined average 
was $2.44 per hour. 

In Italy, while glass was not specifically 
separated in the Department of Com- 
merce report, the average take-home pay 
for “all industries” was $0.5264 per hour. 
This was based on a 1962 survey by the 
Italian Ministry of Labor covering ap- 
proximately 2 million workers in 1,800 
industrial enterprises. Please note that 
this figure of $0.5264 per hour is take- 
home pay and includes overtime, premi- 
ums, bonuses, paid vacations, holidays, 
and family allowances. 

Incidentally, in the first 8 months of 
1963 imports of handmade glassware 
from Italy increased by 25.6 percent over 
the same period in 1962. They reached 
$2.8 million based upon foreign valua- 
tion and this means that converted to 
the U.S. wholesale value, according to 
the U.S. Department of Commerce for- 
mula, Italy alone, in the first 8 months 
of 1963, shipped into this country $7 
million worth of their product. 

This equals 21 percent of the total 
shipments of U.S. handmade glassware 
in 1963—$32,500,000. Exports of Amer- 
ican handmade glassware totaled only 
$450,000 in 1963, and most of this amount 
went to Canada. 

Total imports of handmade glassware 
in 1963 amounted to $13,350,000, and ac- 
cording to a U.S. Department of Com- 
merce bulletin released January 13, 1964: 

The handmade category accounted for 
practically all imports of household glass- 
ware in 1963. (FOX WO7-4604 ER-63-31.) 


Imports of competing glassware prod- 
ucts increased from $542 million in 1946 
to $34,869,346—U.S. wholesale value— 
in 1962—see table below—an overall in- 
crease of 527 percent. 

In other words, since the first GATT 
concessions were made in Geneva in 1947 
the imports of handmade glassware have 
increased by 527 percent while over 50 
percent of our industry has gone down 
the drain. 

Thus it becomes obvious that even at 
present rates U.S. tariff duties are no 
obstacle to the foreign manufacturer. 

The handmade glassware industry is 
one of those with a very high labor cost— 
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approximately 65 to 70 percent of the 
total manufacturing cost—and it is, 
therefore, extremely sensitive to imports 
of comparable items made at very low 
foreign wages. It is the wide disparity 
in wages that gives the foreign manu- 
facturer the overwhelming advantage 
that he now enjoys. 

To lower or eliminate the already in- 
adequate tariffs remaining, simply means 
that more job opportunities of good 
American citizens are callously being 
tossed into the discard. 

IMPORTS OF HANDMADE BLOWN GLASSWARE AS 
ESTIMATED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE AND THE TARIFF COMMISSION 
These imports are based upon their 

foreign valuation. The foreign value 
may be converted to U.S. wholesale 
value by multiplying by 250 percent— 
footnote 1, table 13, 1953 report. Accord- 
ingly, the increase in the imports of 
handblown glassware, measured in terms 
of its U.S. wholesale price is shown by 
the following table: 


2.977 
2.004, 000 285. 
2.204. 000 5,735, 000 
2.779, 399 6, 948, 498 
4) 169; 592 10, 423, 980 
4. 221, 658 10, 554, 145 
4, 627, 084 11, 567, 710 
4, 034, 142 12! 335, 355 
5, 843, 995 4; 609, 988 
7, 125, 807 17, 814, 518 
7, 502, 109 18, 755, 273 
7,376, 839 18, 442, 098 
9, 273, 885 23, 184, 718 

34, 673,365 


Accordingly, it will be seen that since 
the first GATT concessions were made 
in Geneva in 1947, the imports of hand- 
made blown glassware have increased 
from a foreign value of $2,212,742 in 1946 
to a value of $13,869,346 in 1962, an in- 
crease of 527 percent. 

Following is an explanation of the bill 
to amend the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962: 

A new category would be added to the 
articles that are reserved under section 
225 of the act against further tariff re- 
duction. The proposed new category 
consists of eight classes of articles. All 
articles or groups of articles that would 
meet one or more of the eight criteria 
of the bill would be removed from the 
President’s list of items offered for tariff 
reduction, The eight criteria or classes 
of articles follow: 

First. The first subsection would con- 
sist of articles that had registered 100- 
percent increase in imports or more since 
1958 if total imports in any year since 
then had supplied at least 10 percent of 
domestic production of the article. 

To understand what this means it is 
necessary to have in mind the term “arti- 
cle” rather than some broad category 
such as steel or textiles or chemicals. 
The term “article” in the case of steel, 
for example, might mean reinforcement 
bars, nails, or other easily identifiable 
steel product. However, a group of 
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closely related articles that jointly pro- 
duce a competitive impact could also be 
considered as a unit for reservation. 

If articles that meet the specifications 
under this paragraph were reserved, the 
so-called linear or broad category ap- 
proach to tariff reduction, for which 
there is no proper justification, would 
have some of its sting drawn. 


COMMENT 


A number of articles or closely related 
groups of articles would meet this 
criterion. While no exact listing can 
be made, it seems safe to say that the 
following items would be included: 

Steel—wire nails and staples, barbed 
wire, woven wire fence, wire rods, rein- 
forcing bars, ingots, blooms, billets, 
slabs, and so forth, pipe and tubing; 
beef, lamb, wool; dairy products; citrus 
products, dried fruits and nuts; cotton 
textiles, shoes, hats and millinery, 
gloves, men’s haberdashery; copper and 
brass mill products; glassware, pottery, 
ceramics, certain tiles; bicycles, guns, 
pins, wood screws, needles, watches; 
electronic products and office equip- 
ment; plywoods and lumber products; 
cement, concrete products; synthetic 
organic chemicals, dyestuffs; automotive 
parts; rubber products; fishery products. 

Second. The second class of articles 
would consist of those of which imports 
had for some years captured a large 
share of the market, that is, at least 20 
percent. In recent years, the imports 
might have been more or less static. 
However, they might have the effect of 
holding down the expansion of the do- 
mestic industry. Therefore, if imports 
since 1958 had increased more than do- 
mestic production, the article would also 
be removed from the President’s nego- 
tiation list. Some of the articles of the 
preceding paragraph would also fall into 
this category. It is added to meet situa- 
tions where imports need not have dou- 
bled in order to make the article eligible. 
If imports were already at the 20-per- 
cent level a doubling of imports would 
not be necessary to justify removal from 
the President’s list. 

Again, it would be the imports of the 
“article” or group of closely related arti- 
cles and not necessarily the whole spec- 
trum of products made by an industry 
that would be examined to determine 
whether it would qualify for reservation. 

Third. The third group would with- 
hold items that are under an import 
quota limitation or had been accorded a 
tariff increase under the escape clause. 
Lead and zine and bicycles would be in- 
cluded in this category; also women’s 
hats of certain value brackets; and pos- 
sibly several other items of modest out- 
put. 

Fourth. There is another situation 
that would make further tariff reduction 
unjustified. If since 1958 employment 
of production workers in the domestic 
industry has declined by as much as 10 
percent, cumulatively or in any 1 year 
while imports have increased compared 
with domestic production, the evidence, 
again, is overwhelming that imports 
have an advantage even at the present 
duty level. A further tariff reduction 
therefore could not be justified. If a 
reduction were nevertheless made it 
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could be done only with the deliberate 
intent of inviting imports to create yet 
greater havoc. Employment is a very 
important consideration in assessing the 
effect of imports, and this subsection 
is designed for this purpose. 

Fifth. The fifth group of the amend- 
ment would consist of farm products 
that are under price support or under a 
price stabilization program, or under 
soil conservation programs. Further 
tariff reductions would simply aggravate 
the surplus situation and increase the 
cost of the agricultural program. Dairy 
products, wheat and wheat flour, and 
other farm products that are under 
price support or marketing agreements, 
would be included. 

Sixth. The sixth group would consist 
of imports of fishery products in those 
cases in which the Department of the 
Interior has in effect research or conser- 
vation programs for the preservation of 
a commercial fishery. The success of 
such programs would be materially re- 
tarded or doomed if imports were en- 
couraged by further tariff reductions. 
Already imports have come to exceed 
domestic production of fishery products. 

Seventh. The seventh subsection 
would eliminate cotton textiles, which 
are the subject of an international 
agreement that limits exports of cotton 
textiles to this country by category. It 
was negotiated because cotton textile 
imports had made deep inroads into the 
egies market under the existing duty 
rates. 

To cut these rates now would place 
cotton textiles into a weaker position 
than before the international agreement 
was made. The agreement has not much 
over 3 years to run and it could then be 
terminated. If, meantime, the existing 
duty were cut, ruination would face 
the industry. 

Eighth. The eighth subsection is 
aimed at the practice of European coun- 
tries to restrict imports from Japan and 
thus creating greater pressure for Japa- 
nese exports to the United States. If we 
reduce our tariffs further while European 
countries maintain their restrictions, this 
country will become the dumping ground 
for Japanese goods that Europe will ac- 
cept only in small quantities. The whole 
purpose of the amendment would be to 
lift from industry, agriculture, and labor 
the depressing prospect of yet sharper 
import competition in those instances 
in which the present tariff itself is not 
high enough to keep imports from dam- 
aging domestic production and discour- 
aging domestic expansion. 

Finally, subsection (f) provides that 
no statutory nontariff trade restrictions 
may be eliminated, or changes in the 
bases of customs valuation negotiated. 

This provision would prevent elimina- 
tion of the American selling price as a 
basis of customs valuation. The chem- 
ical industry, rubber-soled footwear and 
one or two other items would be safe- 
guarded in their possession of the Ameri- 
can selling price as the basis of duty 
assessment. 

The Buy American Act, the Anti- 
dumping Act, the manufacturing clause 
of our copyright law and the counter- 
vailing duty provision of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 would be removed from the 
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powers of our negotiators to modify these 
laws in their bargaining with GATT. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Stack] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to associate myself with the leg- 
islation that has been launched here this 
afternoon to remove certain products 
from the President’s list marked for 50- 
percent tariff cuts under GATT. I am 
deeply concerned about the effect that 
such a reduction would produce on the 
glass industry. Imports in recent years 
have increased to levels that the domes- 
tic industry cannot withstand without 
serious losses in production and employ- 
ment. 

It is unfortunate that the special rep- 
resentative for trade negotiations should 
have taken the bit into his teeth, so to 
speak, and assumed the extreme position 
of allowing almost no exceptions to the 
50-percent cut. The Trade Expansion 
Act, while authorizing cuts of 50 percent, 
was permissive, not mandatory. The 
authority to reduce the tariff by 50 per- 
cent across the board, with minor statu- 
tory exceptions, was to be tempered by 
the facts produced in hearings before the 
Tariff Commission. The law spelled out 
the many aspects of information that 
were to be examined by the Commission, 
all of which would throw light on the 
competitive position of each industry. 
The law thus at least implied that the 
facts thus uncovered would be taken into 
account by the executive branch when it 
entered into negotiations. 

The hearings were long drawn out and 
nearly a thousand witnesses appeared 
and gave testimony. This was in the 
great American tradition. No arbitrary 
action would be expected under such 
circumstances. 

Yet unfortunately, as matters now 
stand, under the rules that are to guide 
our negotiators in Geneva, these hear- 
ings might as well not have been held. 
This is the inevitable conclusion to be 
reached from the nature of the rules of 
negotiation that were agreed to; namely, 
that all items, with a bare minimum of 
exceptions, would be thrown into the 
hopper, and these would be subject to 
the 50-percent cut except as they might 
be treated more gently under a particu- 
lar circumstance that has nothing to do 
with the Tariff Commission hearings; 
namely, the disparity question raised by 
Common Market countries. This was 
designed to allow other countries to 
trade smaller duty cuts for our 50-per- 
cent cuts. In a few instances we might 
get the benefit, but only if other coun- 
tries had much higher rates than we on 
particular items. 

In other words, so far as any effects 
produced by these hearings are con- 
cerned, they were useless. Even if we 
should put some items on the reserve 
list to be withheld from negotiation, this 
list would be subject to approval by the 
other members of GATT—the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This 
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right of review was also accepted by our 
negotiators as a precondition to nego- 
tiation. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree that the au- 
thority of Congress as contained in the 
requirement for hearings before the 
Tariff Commission has been circum- 
vented by the end run executed by the 
President’s special representative. This 
makes it all the more desirable for Con- 
gress to reinstruct our negotiators, so to 


speak. 

It is not too late. As matters stand we 
have until November 16. Most of the 
delay so far by GATT in getting under- 
way has been caused by the Common 
Market countries’ delay in agreeing on 
their common agricultural policy. 
Therefore we have no grounds for em- 
barrassment in proposing this legisla- 
tion. Congress is merely making a cor- 
rection of what may have been but 
should not have been a failure of un- 
derstanding; for when we provide for 
hearings before an agency that is itself 
an arm of the Congress, such as the 
Tariff Commission, we have every right 
to assume that the integrity of these 
hearings will not be upset by another 
branch of the Government. 

I am therefore happy to join in intro- 
duction of the bill, and with others, I 
urge the earliest committee action on it. 


HORTON BILL FOR SELECTIVE RE- 
STRICTIONS AGAINST FURTHER 
TARIFF CUTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced, today, H.R. 11784 to amend 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. This 
is a comprehensive trade measure that 
will provide effective protection for 
American industry, labor, and agricul- 
ture. 

In sponsoring this much-needed meas- 
ure, I am joining with a number of my 
colleagues who are offering like pro- 
posals. All of us who are participating in 
this effort to restore a sense of equity to 
the current round of tariff-cutting talks 
that are taking place at Geneva are 
greatly indebted to the long hours of 
preparation spent on this legislation by 
the distinguished gentlemen from New 
York [Mr. PILLION] and North Carolina 
(Mr. WHITENER]. 

The principal provision of this bill is 
the exclusion of certain items and indus- 
tries from consideration in these inter- 
national trade negotiations. My pro- 
posal seeks to add to the Trade Expan- 
sion Act a new category of articles that 
would be protected against further tariff 
reduction. 

H.R. 11784 would establish eight con- 
ditions relating to the damage which for- 
eign imports have done to domestic pro- 
duction in recent years. Where any one 
of these conditions exists, duty lowering 
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on foreign production of these articles 
would be prohibited. 

I think it is very necessary and de- 
sirable that this amendment be made to 
the present tariff laws. And, in that re- 
gard, I am confident that I express the 
view of many of the people I am privi- 
leged to represent. 

In increasing numbers, my constitu- 
ents are registering with me their objec- 
tions to the free hand being allowed our 
negotiators at Geneva. Many of them 
have told me that a 50-percent cut in 
tariffs would spell doom to their busi- 
nesses. This just must not happen. 

I believe my public statements prove 
my desire to encourage international 
commerce by every available means, but 
I do draw the line when the obvious con- 
sequence of our generosity is widespread 
economic havoc for American industry, 
labor, and agriculture. We would be 
closing our eyes to reality if we jeopard- 
ized the position of those elements in 
our economy whose health has made it 
possible for the United States to trade 
in world markets in the first place. 

There are many businesses in my 36th 
District whose spokesmen have expressed 
concern over a further decrease in tar- 
iffs. Some of the articles of special in- 
terest to the economy of the area I rep- 
resent which would be covered by the 
terms of this bill are dairy products, cot- 
ton textiles, men’s haberdashery, cement, 
egg, products, and synthetic chem- 
icals. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us proposing this 
legislation have worked from a very 
complete document that details the eight 
classes of articles which we feel should 
be included in the new category of items 
not subject to tariff reduction. I am 
including the text of this material with 
my remarks for the point-by-point clari- 
ee it provides with respect to my 

ill: 
EXPLANATION OF H.R. 11784, A BILL To AMEND 
THE TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 

A new category would be added to the 
articles that are reserved under section 225 
of the act against further tariff reduction. 
The proposed new category consists of eight 
classes of articles. All articles or groups of 
articles that would meet one or more of the 
eight criteria of the bill would be removed 
from the President's list of items offered for 
tariff reduction. The eight criteria or classes 
of articles follow: 

1. The first subsection would consist 
of articles that had registered a 100-percent 
increase in imports or more since 1958 if 
total imports in any year since then had sup- 
plied at least 10 percent of domestic produc- 
tion of the article. 

To understand what this means it is neces- 
sary to have in mind the term “article” 
rather than some broad category such as steel 
or textiles or chemicals. The term “article” 
in the case of steel, for example, might mean 
reinforcement bars, nails, or other easily 
identifiable steel product. However, a group 
of closely related articles that jointly 
produce a competitive impact could also be 
considered as a unit for reservation. 

If articles that meet the specifications 
under this paragraph were reserved, the so- 
called linear or broad category approach to 
tariff reduction, for which there is no proper 
justification, would have some of its sting 
drawn. 

A number of articles or closely related 
groups of articles would meet this criterion. 
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While no exact listing can be made, it seems 
safe to say that the following items would 
be included: Steel (wire nails and staples, 
barbed wire, woven wire fence, wire rods, 
reinforcing bars, ingots, blooms, billets, 
slabs, etc., pipe and tubing); beef, lamb, 
wool; dairy products; citrus products, dried 
fruits and nuts; cotton textiles, shoes, hats 
and millinery, gloves, men’s haberdashery; 
copper and brass mill products; glassware, 
pottery, ceramics, certain tiles; bicycles, 
guns, pins, wood screws, needles, watches; 
electronic products and office equipment; 
Plywoods and lumber products; cement, con- 
crete products; synthetic organic chemicals, 
dyestuffs; automotive parts; rubber prod- 
ucts; fishery products. 

2. The second class of articles would con- 
sist of those of which imports had for some 
years captured a large share of the market, 
i.e., at least 20 percent. In recent years, the 
imports might have been more or less static. 
However, they might have the effect of hold- 
ing down the expansion of the domestic 
industry. Therefore, if imports since 1958 
had increased more than domestic produc- 
tion, the article would also be removed from 
the President’s negotiation list. Some of the 
articles of the preceding paragraph would 
also fall into this category. It is added to 
meet situations where imports need not have 
doubled in order to make the article eligible. 
If imports were already at the 20 percent level 
a doubling of imports would not be ne 
to justify removal from the President's list. 

Again, it would be the imports of the 
article or group of closely related articles 
and not necessarily the whole spectrum of 
products made by an industry that would 
be examined to determine whether it would 
qualify for reservation. 

3. The third group would withhold items 
that are under an import quota limitation 
or had been accorded a tariff increase under 
the escape clause. Lead and zinc and bi- 
cycles would be included in this category; 
also women's hats of certain value brackets; 
and possibly several other items of modest 
output. 

4, There is another situation that would 
make further tariff reduction unjustified. If 
since 1958 employment of production work- 
ers in the domestic industry has declined 
by as much as 10 percent, cumulatively or 
in any one year while imports have increased 
compared with domestic production, the evi- 
dence, again, is overwhelming that imports 
have an advantage even at the present duty 
level. A further tariff reduction therefore 
could not be justified. If a reduction were 
nevertheless made it could be done only with 
the deliberate intent of inviting imports 
to create yet greater havoc. Employment is 
a very important consideration in assessing 
the effect of imports, and this subsection 
is designed for this purpose. 

5. The fifth group of the amendment 
would consist of farm products that are un- 
der price support or under a price stabiliza- 
tion program, or under soil conservation pro- 
grams. Further tariff reductions would sim- 
ply aggravate the surplus situation and in- 
crease the cost of the agricultural program. 
Dairy products, wheat and wheat flour and 
other farm products that are under price 
support or marketing agreements would be 
included. 

6. The sixth group would consist of im- 
ports of fishery products in those cases in 
which the Department of the Interior has in 
effect research or conservation programs for 
the preservation of a commercial fishery. 
The success of such programs would be ma- 
terially retarded or doomed if imports were 
encouraged by further tariff reductions. Al- 
ready imports have come to exceed domestic 
production of fishery products. 

7. The seventh subsection would eliminate 
cotton textiles, which are the subject of an 
international agreement that limits exports 
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of cotton textiles to this country by category. 
It was negotiated because cotton textile im- 
ports had made deep inroads into the do- 
mestic market under the existing duty rates. 

To cut these rates now would place cot- 
ton textiles into a weaker position than be- 
fore the international agreement was made. 
The agreement has not much over 3 years 
to run and it could then be terminated. If 
meantime the existing duty were cut, ruin- 
ation would face the industry. 

8. The eighth subsection is aimed at the 
practice of European countries to restrict 
imports from Japan and thus creating great- 
er pressure for Japanese exports to the United 
States. If we reduce our tariffs further while 
European countries maintain their restric- 
tions, this country will become the dumping 
ground for Japanese goods that Europe will 
accept only in small quantities. The whole 
purpose of the amendment would be to lift 
from industry, agriculture, and labor the de- 
pressing prospect of yet sharper import com- 
petition in those instances in which the pres- 
ent tariff itself is not high enough to keep 
imports from damaging domestic production 
and discouraging domestic expansion. 

Finally, subsection (f) provides that no 
statutory nontariff trade restrictions may be 
eliminated, or changes in the bases of cus- 
toms valuation negotiated. 

This provision would prevent elimination 
of the American selling price as a basis of 
customs valuation. The chemical industry, 
rubber-soled footwear, and one or two other 
items would be safeguarded in their posses- 
sion of the American selling price as the basis 
of duty assessment. 

The Buy American Act, the Antidumping 
Act, the manufacturing clause of our copy- 
right law and the countervailing duty provi- 
sion of the Tariff Act of 1930 would be re- 
moved from the powers of our negotiators 
to modify these laws in their bargaining with 
GATT. 


THE TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 
1962 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. WHITTIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, back in 1962 
when we considered and passed the 
Trade Expansion Act here in the House 
of Representatives, I was one of those 
who voted against it because I was ap- 
prehensive that it would not prove to be 
to the best interests of our country to 
support the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, there were many Mem- 
bers of the House who supported this 
so-called Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
and in supporting it they were just as 
satisfied as could be that it would be to 
the best interests of the country. But, 
now that experience has been had I am 
sure that many of those are now decid- 
ing that perhaps they were in error in 
giving their support to that legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I was interested just re- 
cently in some statistics which I received 
from an industry that is not operative 
in the area that I represent. But I be- 
lieve that their experience is not unlike 
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that of many other industries. They 
pointed out that between 1956 and 1962 
imports of drawn wire excluding baling 
wire, had increased by 375.50 percent 
which represents a figure in tons of from 
47,040 tons in 1956 to 223,673 tons in 
1962. 

Mr. Speaker, in their statement to me 
this organization further pointed out 
that during the past 5 years at least 
three companies in the United States had 
given up completely the production of 
wires. These companies were the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Co., of Buffalo, N.Y.; the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. and Bethlehem 
Steel Co. One of the reasons that they 
had to give up, of course, was that they 
just could not compete with the foreign 
imports of wire. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. BERRY. I have been told by car- 
penters and contractors that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to buy a domestically 
made nail and this has been true for the 
last several years. 

This fits in exactly with what the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina is saying. 
Nails and staples, along with wire, are 
all imported today. 

Mr. WHITENER. And, for the most 
part from Belgium and West Germany. 

I might say to my friend from South 
Dakota that it is not difficult to under- 
stand when we realize that the average 
hourly wage paid for the production of 
nails and wire in this country is $3.87; 
whereas, in England the rate of pay is 
only $1.14 an hour and in West Ger- 
many, $1.43. In Belgium that wage is 
$1.06. On top of that I am told that 
they have tax concessions within their 
own country which contribute to this 
price-cutting facility which they enjoy 
and which is actually eliminating, as I 
pointed out, some of our most efficient 
manufacturing concerns from competi- 
tion in this field. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield further to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. Even if they did not 
have direct tax concessions in those 
countries the manufacturers of those 
commodities do not have to pay their 
proportionate share of the $50 billion 
defense bill that our manufacturers 
have to pay. This is the thing that puts 
us out of competition with industry 
from foreign countries, primarily. 

Mr. WHITENER. I know that the 
gentleman from South Dakota is aware 
of the fact that in most of these areas, 
particularly West Germany and Belgium, 
today instead of having an unemploy- 
ment problem the problem is just the 
reverse, and they are having difficulty 
finding enough workmen—— 

Mr. BERRY. They bring them in 
from Italy. 

Mr. WHITENER. To produce these 
goods which they are dumping in this 
country at prices which are lower than 
our people can compete with. 

I mentioned this letter I had from 
some of the wire people. I only mention 
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that to show that that is happening 
in that industry; but the wire indusry 
and the nail indusry, instead of being 
an exception, I suppose it is more or less 
the rule. 

The same thing is happening in tex- 
tiles, and in other fields, particularly, as 
the gentleman well knows, in cattle, and 
even from New Zealand and Australia I 
understand they are shipping apples in 
notwithstanding their bulk and cost of 
shipping, to sell to our people. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. I tried to verify the 
gentleman’s statement concerning the 
closing down of the Wickwire-Spencer 
plant of the Colorado Iron & Fuel Co., 
which was located in the Buffalo area. 

One of the major reasons for that 
shutdown was the foreign imports of 
wire and, of course, that closing put 
something like 1,500 workmen out of 
work in that area. 

I might say that in the steel business 
you have increasing competition also 
from Japan, where they have the most 
modern steel plants and modern 
machinery. 

Mr. WHITENER. Now, the second 
largest steel producing country in the 
world. 

Mr. PILLION. That is right, in spite 
of lack of resources, raw materials, that 
they have to bring in from foreign na- 
tions. With their new machinery the 
productivity of a workman in Japan is 
just as great as that in the United States. 

Mr. WHITENER. But the wages are 
not the same. 

Mr. PILLION. The wages are one- 
fifth of those in the United States, some- 
thing like 75 cents or 80 cents, whereas 
our wages are between $3 and $4. We 
have a real problem in the steel industry 
that is such a great part of our economy. 
I just wanted to add that to what the 
gentleman has been saying on this par- 
ticular subject. 

Mr. WHITENER. As the gentleman 
indicated his familiarity with the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Co., of Buffalo, I think the 
gentleman will agree with me that that 
company and the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co., would 
hardly fit into the category of an indus- 
try that we heard so much about from 
our State Department friends, as “in- 
efficient industries.” 

Mr. PILLION. Hardly. They are 
about as efficient as you can get them. 
If they close up, it is a pretty tough 
situation. 

Mr. WHITENER. And companies of 
that type in this country are forced to 
give up the ghost, so to speak, so that 
we can hardly expect new companies to 
emerge on the horizon. 

Mr. PILLION. It is impossible for a 
new corporation to build up to a produc- 
tive unit. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York. I was happy to be 
able to join with him in this 2-hour dis- 
cussion today. I also join with him in 
introducing the legislation which so 
many of our colleagues have joined us in 
on this important day in the history of 
this Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have taken the floor on 
numerous occasions in a continuing effort 
to prevent imports from visiting destruc- 
tion on one of America’s leading indus- 
tries, namely, textiles. It is a matter of 
record and I have perhaps tried your 
patience in the process. 

I am taking the floor today in pur- 
suit of the same objective, and also a 
broader one. It is true that the situa- 
tion has improved with respect to the 
textile industry, which is the leading in- 
dustry in my district. This improve- 
ment, however, does not have the marks 
of permanency and in fact, as matters 
stand, is temporary. The international 
agreement under which textile export- 
ing countries limit their exports to 
us has only 34% more years to run. 
This fact will soon confront the industry 
with uncertainty and it will become more 
difficult to plan long-range investments 
and expansion programs. 

Today there is a threat on the horizon 
and I do not think that it should be 
lightly dismissed. I refer to the GATT 
tariff reduction conference that convened 
on May 4 and will resume on November 
16. Under the grant of authority ex- 
tended to the President under the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, the existing tariffs 
on textiles as well as nearly all other 
products could be reduced another 50 
percent. 

It might occur to our trade negotiators 
that such a reduction on textiles could 
be justified on the ground that the quota 
limitations now in existence would in 
any case restrict imports and therefore 
reduction of the tariff could do no dam- 
age. I cannot subscribe to such a view. 
There is and can be no assurance that 
the international agreement will be re- 
newed. Should it be allowed to lapse or 
should some of the leading countries that 
are a party to it refuse to extend it upon 
expiration, we would thus find the Amer- 
ican textile industry, with the tariff re- 
duced 50 percent, exposed more griev- 
ously than it was even before the inter- 
national agreement was negotiated. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed legislation 
would avoid further tariff reductions on 
articles or products that have reached 
levels of importation high enough to 
demonstrate that the existing tariff is 
not unduly restrictive. It assumes that 
past tariff reductions have gone far 
enough to open our market to a liberal 
volume of imports and that further re- 
ductions would merely expose domestic 
producers to a yet greater flood of im- 
ports. The criteria proposed in the leg- 
islation are designed, not to increase any 
duties, but to exclude articles that have 
contributed their fair share or more to 
the policy of increasing imports. What- 
ever this policy may be worth it should 
not be saddled disproportionately on 
particular products. Those that have al- 
ready experienced a heavy impact of 
competitive imports should not be asked 
to make a yet more burdensome con- 
tribution. 

This is the spirit of the proposed legis- 
lation. Products that would appear to 
benefit from its passage by being removed 
from the President’s list would include 
textile products, beef, and some fishery 
products, certain steel products, certain 
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items of footwear, lead and zinc, copper, 
hardwood plywood, woolen goods includ- 
ing some items of apparel, consumer elec- 
tronic goods, items of glassware and pot- 
tery, tile, wood screws, farm products 
that are under price support or price 
stabilization, including dairy products. 

I do not believe that Congress contem- 
plated as broad a sweep of tariff reduc- 
tions as is now proposed. The decision to 
cut nearly all products by 50 percent was 
an administrative one. The Congress, 
taking its cue from past practices, ex- 
pected selective reductions, that would 
be made in the light of the hearings 
which were provided for in the act. 

Now we find that this reasonable ap- 
proach was jettisoned by administrative 
decision. This decision was incorporated 
in an agreement reached in Geneva in 
May a year ago. This was to the effect 
that all items, with a bare minimum of 
execptions, would be included. 

The statute, that is, the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, itself reserved a few 
items. With the exception of petroleum 
and petroleum products, which was re- 
served, the imports of the other items 
put on the reserved list represented less 
than 1 percent of total imports. These 
were the successful escape clause items. 

In all past tariff-reduction confer- 
ences, numerous items were withheld, 
not by law but by the negotiators. Tex- 
tile products were held back until 1955. 
When the duty was reduced a flood of 
imports broke over the domestic industry 
and the industry was soon in deep dis- 
tress. 

Such an experience should have taught 
our trade-law administrators a lesson; 
but apparently the lesson was lost on 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, the injury inflicted by im- 
ports is at least twofold. Imports cap- 
ture a share of the domestic market and 
thus reduce the sales of the domestic 
manufacturers. Workers are thrown out 
of jobs. This represents the direct 
damage. 

There is a further damage in the dis- 
couraging market outlook produced by 
the imports. Domestic companies, with 
few exceptions, will not venture into ex- 
pansion programs when the doors to im- 
ports remain wide open and when they 
have seen imports take a growing share 
of the market. This hesitancy results 
inevitably in stagnation, a decline in new 
investment, et cetera, and therefore the 
industry does not hire its normal share 
of new workers who come on the scene 
as a result of population increase. 
Therefore unemployment is fed from two 
sources; namely, from actual displace- 
ment of workers by imports and from 
the failure of new jobs to open up. 

I have said the injury from rising com- 
petitive imports is at least twofold. 
When the imports rise like a tide that no 
one can stop, industries come under 
great pressure to become more competi- 
tive in order to avoid being driven out of 
business. The only recourse then lies 
in the installation of laborsaving ma- 
chinery and resort to as much auto- 
mation as possible. The effects of this 
course may be a lifesaver as far as the 
companies are concerned, although there 
it does not always succeed by any means; 
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but employment is reduced by the very 
process by which the industry seeks to 
save itself. This then is a third source 
of unemployment. 

Laborsaving machinery under differ- 
ent circumstances, when the market is 
not invaded by cheap goods from abroad, 
will in time usually lead to enough in- 
creased consumption to call for addi- 
tional employment. This beneficial re- 
sult does not develop when imports are 
catering to the price-sensitive consumer 
and therefore preempt his patronage. 
The result is net unemployment and a 
recession of the domestic industry to a 
lower share of the total market. 

It is for this reason that the proposed 
legislation would reserve articles in the 
production of which the number of pro- 
duction workers had declined as much as 
10 percent since 1958 while imports have 
grown more rapidly than domestic out- 
put. 

If this principle had been followed in 
the past some of the distress caused by 
imports in the past 10 years might have 
been prevented. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that it will be said 
that today the economy is expanding 
and that capital investment is reaching 
record levels. We should keep in mind 
that we have in the past also had such 
expansion followed by recessions. I sin- 
cerely hope that we are not facing a re- 
cession now or any time soon, but we 
cannot assume that we are free of these 
cyclical swings. We must not be too 
eager to base policies on recent develop- 
ments. 

Also I would like to point out three 
things about the recent expansion in 
capital investment in this country. One 
is that only in 1963 did we exceed the 
1955 level; and this was without shrink- 
ing the 1963 dollar to the 1955 dollar. 
If that were done the 1963 figures would 
slip from their record status. Second, 
most of the investment in new plant and 
equipment which is expected to reach 
a record level of about $42 billion dur- 
ing the present year is going into non- 
manufacturing activities, such as utili- 
ties, communications, transportation, 
commercial operations, and so forth. 
Only about 40 percent has been going 
into manufacturing plant and equip- 
ment. Third, of the amount going into 
manufacturing, that is some, $17 billion, 
nearly two-thirds will go into modern- 
ization. This leaves only some $6 or $7 
billion going into expansion of manu- 
facturing facilities. 

Modernization usually means installa- 
tion of more productive and less labor 
intensive equipment. The heavier the 
pressure from imports, the greater the 
pressure for this type of investment as 
distinguished from plant expansion. 

There is a fourth comment that should 
also be made. Our foreign investments 
have experienced quite a boom while we 
have since 1957 until this year virtually 
stood still at home. This simply meant 
that many of our industries found the 
investment outlook abroad more attrac- 
tive than here at home. Also it repre- 
sented an effort to hold foreign markets 
by investing there rather than depending 
on exports from the United States. 
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Mr. Speaker, quite a bit of the increase 
in our exports in recent years can be 
accounted for by these foreign invest- 
ments and by various programs of Gov- 
ernment aid or subsidization. The for- 
eign investments led to an increase in the 
exports of machinery and parts, but this 
may be a self-defeating process. 

I am convinced that we are on the 
wrong track when we propose to cut our 
remaining tariffs in half and thus over- 
expose those of our industries that are 
already suffering from severe import 
competition. We will do untold damage 
in all those respects that I have just 
enumerated. We will generate discour- 
agement of investment; we will cause 
displacement of more workers, a greater 
outward movement to foreign countries 
by capital that would otherwise go into 
new plant and equipment here; and we 
will underwrite industrial stagnation 
once the benefits of the recent tax re- 
ductions have been absorbed, if we give 
the trade program’s administrators their 
head. 

It is for this reason that I am in sup- 
port of the proposed legislation which 
I am introducing along with my col- 
leagues. 

I join with the others in calling for 
early hearings by the Ways and Means 
Committee because the time for action is 
short. 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I will be more than 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Arizona. 

Mr. SENNER. I gladly associate my- 
self with the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina and with his re- 
marks made here on the floor today. 
His words show his deep concern with 
events since the passage of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, events which 
have had and are having serious effects 
in our respective districts. 

I was not here at the time of pas- 
sage of the Trade Expansion Act; I 
did not vote on it. But I am convinced 
that further reductions in tariffs on 
products which are the mainstay of the 
economies of communities in my district 
would case extreme hardship to work- 
er, ranchman, farmer, lumberman, and 
miner. Already cattle, lumber, and 
copper industries are seriously affected. 

I have previously pointed out to my 
colleagues that the copper industry is 
vital to the economy of the State of Ari- 
zona, and indeed to the entire Nation. 
This is especially true in my own third 
congressional district of Arizona. There 
many communities depend upon mining 
for life itself. They are “one-industry” 
towns. 

The American copper industry pays 
a decent wage scale to its workers, av- 
eraging $22.56 per day. Must this na- 
tive industry then complete with foreign 
producers who pay as little as $2 to $3 
aday? American copper industry man- 
agement and labor adhere to rigid safety 
rules and regulation. Must they then 
go into open market competition against 
foreign industries in which production 
is the only rule and in which the health 
and lives of men is of no consequence? 
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But in any case, must we not preserve 
this vital industry for the safety of the 
Nation? Mines and mining are impor- 
tant to the nationa] defense, fully as 
vital as missile sites, air bases, and the 
basic weapons of war. A mine is not 
developed overnight. If the time comes 
when the Nation must depend completely 
upon domestic production, the mining 
industry must be strong and healthy. 

The record of imports shows that these 
products now flow freely into the coun- 
try. Why then further tariff reductions? 
The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 pro- 
vided for extensive and intensive hear- 
ings by the Tariff Commission, yet 
the President’s Special Representative 
agreed with the GATT—General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade—that all 
items of our tariff would be offered for 
the 50-percent cut and that exceptions 
would be kept to the bare minimum. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, that was con- 
trary to past practice and violated the 
purpose of the hearings before the Tariff 
Commission, hearings which consumed 
some 4 months’ time and the testimony 
of a thousand witnesses. Now the 
ground is cut from under them. The 
President’s Special Representative went 
further. He agreed that any list sub- 
mitted by this country as its exceptions 
will be subject to “confrontation and 
justification.” Other countries may then 
question any item on the list of excep- 
tions, may persuade our negotiators to 
take some of these exceptions off the list, 
even though this list of exceptions is 
supposedly the bare minimum. 

The adjustment assistance provided by 
the Trade Act to industries mortally 
wounded by deep tariff cuts has been 
shown to be a dead issue. The Tariff 
Commission has refused adjustment as- 
sistance to any kind of industry or labor 
during the last year and a half since the 
act became effective. 

As I understand it, the gentleman from 
North Carolina would amend the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 to provide safe- 
guards, to prevent further reductions of 
tariffs on certain imports. This is not 
indiscriminate. He would put them to 
the test: First, has there been more than 
a 100-percent increase in imports of that 
certain commodity since 1958; second, 
have imports of that commodity exceeded 
10 percent or more per year of domestic 
production? 

Copper is not my only interest, Mr. 
Speaker, but I must point out that ac- 
cording to figures in my hands, net im- 
ports of copper during the year 1958 
totaled 92,142 short tons. In 1963 cop- 
per imports had reached a shocking 222,- 
142 short tons. And percentagewise, im- 
ports have far exceeded 10 percent of 
domestic production. This was true in 
1958 and each succeeding year. It is true 
today. 

Imports have already taken a liberal 
share of our markets. Further tariff cuts 
would jeopardize the very existence of 
vital industries. Further cuts threaten 
not only these industries directly, but af- 
fect all associated with them directly and 
indirectly. 

Iam happy to join the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] in sup- 
port of this legislation; I also sponsor it. 
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Congress must speak plainly. We must 
make our intention clear. To do other- 
wise or to refuse to act is folly. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. S 5 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree with the purpose of the bill to 
amend the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
It is obvious from what has happened 
since its passage that it is badly in need 
of amendment. While the present bill is 
designed as a preventive measure against 
excessive future damage to many of our 
industries and their workers and is not 
aimed at increasing tariff rates or im- 
proving the remedy against injury con- 
tained in the act, I think it nevertheless 
has great merit. It would temper the 
excesses to which those responsible for 
the GATT negotiations have committed 
themselves. 

Iam sure that it was not contemplated 
by Congress that the authority to reduce 
our tariffs another 50 percent, among 
other reductions, would be pressed to the 
extreme degree to which our negotiators 
have committed themselves. With minor 
exceptions the whole tariff list of more 
than 5,000 items will, under the terms 
accepted by our negotiators, be exposed 
to wholesale evisceration. This repre- 
sents extremism of the highest degree. 

That the competitive capacity of our 
industries varies greatly has long been 
recognized. Why then should tariff re- 
ductions be made across the board as is 
now the intention? Costs of production 
vary greatly among the countries that 
export to us. Some products come prin- 
cipally from the lowest wage and lowest 
cost areas of the world. Why should 
they be lumped indistinguishably with 
those that come largely from the higher 
cost areas? We have different levels of 
tariffs to fit the different needs. Why 
ignore this principle now? 

The only answer must lie in the view 
that we really need no tariffs and the 
sooner we rip off what we have left of 
them, the better. This, however, was 
not the intent of Congress in passing the 
act 2 years ago. Had that been the pur- 
pose there would have been no point in 
providing for extensive hearings before 
the Tariff Commission. Yet such hear- 
ings were called for in the act, and they 
were held in fact. Had the Congress 
intended wholesale, across-the-board 
cuts it could very easily have provided 
for that approach. It did not do so. It 
made provision for selectivity by calling 
for Tariff Commission hearings dedi- 
cated to the careful examination of in- 
dividual products, 

Yet we now find ourselves committed 
to a course that makes a travesty of the 
hearings. The hearings were held over 
a 120-day period and they were con- 
cluded about 3 months ago. Are we now 
to say that these hearings were a mere 
exercise in blowing off steam? That 
would be a very cynical interpretation 
indeed, but that is what they would come 
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to be if our GATT negotiators are not 
diverted from their present course. 

Mr. Speaker, something is obviously 
wrong here, and it is not difficult to place 
the blame. It lies with the people down- 
town who have elected to disregard the 
integrity of the hearings process and pro- 
ceeded to make mere puppets out of the 
many witnesses who appeared before the 
Commission in response to what they 
regarded as hearings worthy of the 
American standard of honesty and in- 
tegrity. They will be badly duped unless 
something is done and done soon. The 
indignity should be corrected. We can- 
not afford to debase the processes of 
government in this fashion. If the pro- 
cedure of public hearings to which we 
are properly wedded is to be debased in 
this fashion without vehement protest, 
we shall rue the example and the conse- 
quences. 

My district has an interest and a legit- 
imate one in this legislation. Steel and 
coal provide a great deal of employment 
in my home area. To expose steel to 
further tariff reduction in the face of 
the import and export record of the past 
5 years would be an act of economic irre- 
sponsibility or worse. 

Yet that is not all that is at stake here. 
Honesty of government is involved. How 
much confidence can the public have in 
our Government processes if they are 
subject to such abuses with impunity? 
I feel very strongly that this action must 
be challenged and brought out into the 
open. The action of the negotiators who 
have brought the hearings before the 
Tariff Commission into imminent disre- 
pute must not only be challenged. It 
must be repudiated. The record must be 
rolled back and played straight, from a 
new start. The hearings of the Commis- 
sion must be given the weight to which 
they are entitled. It would be an act of 
weak-kneed expediency and complacency 
to let the record of the negotiators stand 
where it is today. 

I therefore not only agree with the 
present legislation, I shall cosponsor it 
and do all within my power to see that 
it passes. Obviously this Congress must 
spell out what it means or the guidelines 
will be wholly disregarded. It is time 
in any case that we assert more of our 
authority under the Constitution to regu- 
late our foreign commerce. We have 
here an example of what may happen 
when we give the reins into the hands of 
those who have no responsiveness to the 
electorate or the people back home. 
These look to us to uphold their most 
vital interests. It should be a lesson that 
we should not forget as we observe the 
administration of the Trade Expansion 
Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee will treat this bill 
with the gravity to which it is entitled 
and that we may soon correct the course 
taken by the negotiators with GATT. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, not many 
weeks ago I, myself, occupied some time 
on this floor under a special order. At 
that time I expressed dissatisfaction over 
the Trade Expansion Act and what it is 
designed todo. Icited several industries 
in my district, particularly cattle, sheep, 
and tile, that would be distressed if fur- 
ther duty reductions were made under 
GATT—General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

Since that time the opening meeting 
of GATT was held on May 4 in Geneva, 
Not much was done but it adopted the 
50 percent tariff reduction as its “work- 
ing hypothesis.” It adjourned after 2 
or 3 days and agreed that at the next 
meeting the member countries would 
submit their list of proposed exceptions, 
items which they would not offer for duty 
reduction. September 10 was set as the 
date for this submission but this date was 
subsequently changed to November 16. 

Mr. Speaker, none of the three indus- 
tries that I have mentioned, that is, beef, 
wool and mutton, and lamb, and tile, is 
in a position to face further tariff cuts. 
Each one made strong representations 
before the Tariff Commission to this ef- 
fect during the hearings of December- 
March. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, it is now 
becoming known that the Tariff Com- 
mission hearings were really an exercise 
in useless presentation of facts and fig- 
ures so far as their effect on the GATT 
negotiations is concerned. The futility 
and farcical character of the hearings 
was established by prior agreements 
reached in May of last year on ground 
rules that will govern the actual tariff 
negotiations. 

I am not at all happy over these 
ground rules. It seems to me that they 
run counter to sensible and expected 
practices and procedures because they 
have foreclosed the effect of the public 
hearings before the Tariff Commission. 

Congress called for these hearings to 
afford domestic industries an oppor- 
tunity to make a case either for no fur- 
ther duty reductions or for reductions 
less than 50 percent. It is indeed a mat- 
ter of record that most of the hundreds 
of industries that did testify asked for 
exemption from further tariff cuts on the 
grounds that imports were either already 
working injury or threatened such injury. 
I can say without fear of contradiction 
that the products about which I am con- 
cerned, already mentioned, are in no 
position to face further tariff reductions. 
On the contrary, they need either an in- 
crease in the tariff or the imposition of 
import quotas, or both. It is true of beef. 
It is true of woolen goods and lamb; and 
it is true of tile. 

It therefore comes as a shock to learn 
so long after the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s Special Representative had al- 
ready agreed before the hearings to 
hold the exceptions to a bare minimum, 
meaning, of course, almost none at all. 
Also, keep in mind, the duty reductions 
are to be by broad categories, thus los- 
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ing individual items in the broad sweep. 
Finally, the working hypothesis of GATT 
when it gets underway is to be the 50 
percent reduction. Departures from 
this rule will be limited to the minuscule 
number of exceptions, already men- 
tioned, and those that qualify under the 
disparities principle. 

This latter needs a little attention be- 
cause it is one of those cute little strata- 
gems proposed by the Europeans that 
have the effect of putting us on the de- 
fensive and giving the other side the bet- 
ter part of the bargain. 

The Common Market countries seized 
on the fact that some of our tariffs are 
considerably higher than the corre- 
sponding European rates and they 
jumped on this phenomenon to draw a 
bead on us as a high tariff country. The 
fact is that our tariff averages lower than 
the common external tariff of the Com- 
mon Market, or as it will be when it is 
completely set up. We do have some 
higher individual rates but we have many 
lower rates. Also we have an extensive 
free list that accounts for nearly 40 per- 
cent of our total imports. Yet, we, that 
is, our representatives dealing with 
GATT, entertained the suggestion that 
we should reduce our tariff in those in- 
stances more sharply than the countries 
that in particular instances had a lower 
tariff, that is, say, half as high as ours, 
or less. If our tariff, for example, were 
30 percent while the EEC had a tariff of 
15 percent, we would be expected to cut 
our rate to 15 percent while they would 
go to only, say, 10 or 12 percent. 

A suggestion of this kind, of course, 
overlooks completely the reason for dif- 
ference in tariff levels. Our 30-percent 
rate would most likely not produce a 
higher payment in dollars and cents 
than their 15-percent rate, because of our 
higher prices. The effects of the higher 
wage standards of this country are com- 
pletely overlooked. 

Then there is another matter that is 
being kept very quiet. This is that we 
assess our duty on foreign f.o.b. value 
while nearly all other countries assess 
their ad valorem duties on c.i.f. value 
and this, so far as Europe is concerned, 
might represent a base that is 20 to 25 
percent higher than ours. They include 
marine insurance and ocean freight from 
the United States to their ports while 
we do not include either item on their 
shipments to us. 

If, for example, our item of export is 
valued at $1 f.o.b., port of export, and 
the EEC duty is 15 percent, they will 
assess their duty not on $1 but on $1 plus 
marine insurance and freight. This 
would be expected to raise the base to 
$1.20 or $1.25. We assess our duty on 
the foreign f.o.b. value without additions 
of any kind. The foreign value on the 
same article might well be 75 cents and 
our duty would be based on 75 cents. 
The apparent gaping disparity would be 
greatly narrowed. 

Our negotiators have obviously not yet 
overcome the habit of willingly giving 
more than we receive. Europeans now 
acknowledge that in the past we and not 
European countries did most of the re- 
ducing of tariffs. Moreover, in many 
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cases they backstopped tariff reductions 
with restrictive quotas, exchange con- 
trols, import licenses, transaction taxes, 
and other tax devices. 

It is time that our negotiators over- 
came their longstanding habit of free- 
handed negotiations. We have people at 
home in this country who have a right to 
expect fair treatment. The workers 
have jobs at stake, the producers have 
their home market at stake. The time 
is past when we can slash our tariff with 
supposed impunity. Our protection is 
down a full 80 percent since 1934. How 
much have the European tariffs been 
lowered? 

This is a dark secret. Any attempt to 
get an answer to this question is met with 
all sorts of twists and dodges. If our 
State Department knows, it has kept a 
deep silence on the subject. As for the 
Department of Commerce, they would 
not utter a word about it if they knew. 
The State Department would not permit 
such an indiscretion. That is where the 
power over our foreign trade has been 
concentrated and it is jealously guarded 
there. All the other offices and agencies 
are no more than helpless satellites. 
This is a fact that becomes borne in upon 
anyone who seeks to enlist their help. 
The Departments of Agriculture, of Com- 
merce, and of Labor all bow to the State 
Department in a showdown. 

Mr. Speaker, the idea that we can 
advance the economic interests of this 
country by sacrificing its industries 
should have been buried under the moun- 
tains of evidence that have accumulated 
in recent years. Other countries will 
very quickly fill the gap that we vacate. 
Let us give up the woolgrowing busi- 
ness, and the gap will be filled very 
quickly. Let us vacate the beef busi- 
ness, and our place will be taken in a 
matter of time. Let us give up the wool- 
ens business, and other countries will 
soon supply us. Let us forsake the tile 
business. The same thing will happen. 

Yet there are those who cling to the 
discredited notion that we should give 
up all instances in which other countries 
can produce cheaper than we. 

Mr. Speaker, such a course would soon 
leave us denuded of all industry. Other 
countries are spreading the spectrum of 
their production and are very eager to 
jump into anything that we relinquish. 
It is no longer a question of who can 
make what, better. Technology is rap- 
idly dissolving the natural advantages 
of the past; and other countries are 
catching up with us technologically at 
breakneck speed. 

We will be shortsighted indeed and 
tragically naive if we think that we can 
outdo other countries as we could in the 
past, that is, paying much higher wages 
and yet compete almost at will. Mr. 
Speaker, that day is gone. The machine 
has revolutionized foreign competition. 
The very people who never weary of ex- 
horting us about the great changes that 
the postwar world has brought about 
never once pause to think that some pro- 
found changes have also descended upon 
international competition, with a most 
telling impact upon the United States. 

Big industries have recognized the 
facts and are adapting as rapidly as pos- 
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sible by becoming international; but how 
far can this be carried? If the trend 
is left to itself and is abetted by further 
tariff cuts by this country, domestic in- 
dustry will find itself competitively more 
and more in an untenable position. The 
farmers, with some exceptions along the 
borders, cannot very successfully go 
abroad to sustain their operations; nor 
can the small businessman. Labor can 
join the outward procession only if it 
wishes to emigrate. These elements will 
be left holding the economic bag. Our 
exports will inevitably decline except as 
we subsidize them. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has indeed come 
when the Congress must assess its re- 
sponsibility and insist on clear guide- 
lines to be followed by the administra- 
tors of our trade laws. Otherwise the 
type of free wheeling that we have wit- 
nessed to date by the President’s special 
representative may be expected to con- 
tinue. 

I am therefore in hearty accord with 
the legislation that is proposed here this 
afternoon and am delighted to join in 
the effort to bring some order out of the 
present chaos. I support the legislation 
and join others in asking the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to expedite the 
legislation so that it can be considered 
in time. I know of no other legislation 
that would mean more at the moment to 
the industries that I have mentioned 
than this legislation. I strongly urge 
early consideration and passage in time 
to be effective. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege for me to congratulate 
and to commend the gentleman from 
North Carolina on his comprehensive, co- 
gent, and informative presentation here 
today. I would like to assure him I am 
going to continue my cooperation in 
working for the objectives that both of 
us have for the protection of American 
industry and American labor. 

Mr. WHITENER. I certainly thank 
my friend, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PLTON ] for his remarks. I 
think here again, as he and I and others 
have spoken today and have joined to- 
gether, we see that where America’s best 
interests are involved as they are so 
heavily in this problem, that there is no 
room for partisanship on the usual or- 
der but instead in the interest of our 
country we must be Americans and not 
Republicans or Democrats and I would 
hope that more of our colleagues will 
have the same view that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PILLION] has had 
about this matter and in divorcing it 
from political considerations. 

Mr. PILLION. I am sure neither of 
us are selfish about it. I think we both 
believe there are many areas in foreign 
trade where concessions can be made 
based upon the mutuality of benefit and 
if we confine ourselves to considerations 
of mutual benefit, I am sure we can pro- 
tect the interest not only of this country 
but also of other countries that we deal 
with. 
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Mr. WHITENER. I think the gentle- 
man would agree with me, sometimes we 
all must feel a little silly here as we labor 
and work in a legislative way to try to 
take steps that would create employ- 
ment in our own country and which 
would give to our people a higher stand- 
ard of living and an opportunity to sup- 
port their families, and then see a bunch 
of negotiators who have no mandate 
from the people of any kind but who 
just happen to have been picked out of 
the crowd by some appointive authority 
go to some conference in Geneva or else- 
where and eliminate more American jobs 
with their signature on a piece of paper 
than we could create by spending bil- 
lions of dollars and working diligently 
here trying to plan for the future of our 
own people. 

Mr. PILLION. Especially when they 
use our economy for purposes of inter- 
national diplomacy. I do not mind a 
little bit of that, but I think that eco- 
nomic considerations should come first 
and I am sure the gentleman would 
agree with me. 

Mr. WHITENER. I think the gentle- 
man in his characteristic fairness would 
have to agree with me that this picture 
that we have is not one which is con- 
fined to either a Republican national ad- 
ministration or a Democratic national 
administration. 

Mr. PILLION. No, the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WHITENER. It seems whichever 
administration we have that they appar- 
ently are against doing the things that 
we think ought to be done to protect our 
own people. 

Mr. PILLION. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman that there is not a mo- 
nopoly by any one party so far as our 
mistakes are concerned along these 
lines. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman has 
certainly been cooperative not only at 
this time but in the past and I thank 
him for his cooperation. I am thankful 
to our good friend, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moore] who has 
worked so diligently with us on this im- 
port problem. 

I had the great privilege of visiting 
some of the textile industries abroad 
several years ago and of seeing at first 
hand why we were having a problem in 
competing. I believe the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] and I 
came away from Japan and Hong Kong 
with a new understanding of the prob- 
lem our people had in competing. 

I know that all of us who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of our country must 
have our hearts and our minds attuned 
to Geneva in November, in the hopes 
that those who are sent there to repre- 
sent the United States of America will 
in fact represent America and her 
people. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE. I desire very much to 
compliment the gentleman from North 
Carolina. As he has indicated, it was 
our privilege to visit Japan and Hong 
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Kong, and to take a very close look at 
the manufacturing practices of the tex- 
tile industry in these countries. 

To my amazement, as much as it was 
to the gentleman from North Carolina, 
was the fact that textiles were produced 
in facilities with what might be called 
battalion labor. They moved them in 
and out like troops on the front line. 
They worked them 8 hours, put them in 
dormitories, gave them 8 hours’ sleep, 
and brought them back again. 

Mr. WHITENER. They paid them 18 
cents an hour, as I remember, 

Mr. MOORE. Eighteen cents an 
hour. Right, and the gentleman and I 
had an opportunity to go through the 
kitchen, and to see the food line. The 
food made the poverty situation in 
America look like some of our most 
prosperous areas, I believe the gentle- 
man will agree. 

Mr. WHITENER. I must confess 
that the diet of those folks did not seem 
to be consistent with the good North 
Carolina and West Virginia appetites. 

Mr. MOORE. That was certainly 
proved to us. 

Mr. WHITENER. I feel sure the gen- 
tleman will remember one industrial site 
which struck our eye, in Hong Kong, 
where they did not have a contractor 
sign up saying they were going to build 
a textile plant. There were seven being 
built on the same location, and all listed 
on one big board. 

Mr. MOORE. That is correct. As a 
matter of fact, it looked like area redevel- 
opment program in reverse. Their ma- 
chinery was as up to date, if not more 
so, than that which is in the State of 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. It is more modern. 

Mr. MOORE. Again, I pay high com- 
pliments to the gentleman from North 
Carolina and the gentleman from New 
York for making this presentation to- 
day. My district is vitally interested in 
this legislation which has been proposed. 
Steel, glass, chemicals and pottery are 
the economic mainstays of my particu- 
lar district and of the State of West Vir- 
ginia. I do not believe they should con- 
tinue to be sacrificed at the diplomatic 
whims of the State Department. I say 
that with all the malice that one can 
gather under the rules of this House. 

I say that because it seems to me that 
those who are negotiating for the United 
States have displayed an utter disre- 
gard for American industry and Ameri- 
can workers and the difficulties that a 
number of the industries in the United 
States are experiencing. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge that the 
Committee on Ways and Means immedi- 
ately consider this presentation by the 
gentleman from North Carolina and the 
gentleman from New York in order that 
we might have this legislation out here 
for a complete discussion by all of the 
membership of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my friend the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moore], who has 
made such a valuable contribution not 
only today but in the past in regard to 
this matter. I will say to him that I hope 
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he and I and others can recruit others to 
this cause, because I am convinced that 
it is the cause of a better and greater 
America. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 has had a check- 
ered career. It has failed abysmally to 
accomplish its central mission so far as 
its special remedy for injury of a do- 
mestic industry and labor is concerned. 
It has been batted back and forth like a 
shuttlecock between this country and 
the Common Market and rendered 
shameful by the U.S. negotiators who 
have been so anxious to have the tariff- 
cutting round succeed that they have ac- 
cepted ground rules of negotiation that 
disregard the constitutional position of 
this country. 

As to the first of these observations, 
the act was to represent a great new 
departure from the days of Roosevelt and 
Cordell Hull who both expressed great 
concern to avoid injury of domestic in- 
dustry. The new departure was to be 
marked by ruthless, across-the-board 
tariff cuts, letting the chips fall where 
they would. This, of course, represented 
an irresponsible attitude. Injury to do- 
mestic industry was to be no deterrent to 
deep tariff cuts. The Government would 
open its purse strings and come to the 
assistance of industries or companies 
or labor groups that were seriously in- 
jured by imports. 

Up to now 11 such cases have been 
processed by the Tariff Commission and 
not a single company, not a single in- 
dustry, and not a single worker has been 
helped. It was a questionable concept in 
any case since we were to cause the in- 
jury and then provide the rescue; but 
having been adopted, the language of the 
act should have been designed to pro- 
mote the interest of the law rather than 
restraining it. Instead, the statute laid 
down almost impossible conditions. 

We know from the record that the act 
must be amended if it is to be in the 
least responsive to the needs of those 
elements of industry and labor that are 
sorely beset by imports. Yet, there is 
great fear of amendment lest once in 
the Congress, the amendment might be- 
come a vehicle for changing other parts 
of the act. This fear represents a recog- 
nition of the fact that the act of 1962 
was passed under circumstances that 
could not be repeated. 

Mr. Speaker, the second observation 
refers to the weak posture of our ne- 
gotiators vis-a-vis the GATT and the 
Common Market. Of course, this should 
cause no surprise since the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 was the brainchild 
of our State Department’s zealous free 
traders who think there is a pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow. 

They proceeded early to forget that 
the Congress plays a part or should 
play a part in the regulation of our for- 
eign commerce, something that is pro- 
vided in the Constitution. Also, of 
course, the Congress is vested with au- 
thority to lay and collect duties. The 
State Department and its helpmeets in 
other departments have so long ignored 
these facts that they now habitually 
proceed as if the power were concen- 
trated constitutionally in the executive. 
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No one need be surprised then to learn 
that our negotiators virtually threw the 
game before it started. They extended 
forward their hands, clapsed together, 
so to speak, toward GATT, and the 
GATT knew exactly what to do, and 
did it. When “Operation Manacle” was 
completed our hands were well tied and 
that is the posture our negotiators seem 
to prefer. They can then plead lack of 
bargaining power and excuse failures to 
clear away foreign obstacles to our 
exports. 

To be specific, the President’s special 
representatives accepted prenegotiating 
conditions that effectively tied our 
hands. One element of the agreement 
was that exceptions to or reservations 
from the bargaining list of items would 
be held to a bare minimum. By any 
definition this boils down to a very small 
proportion of anything. 

Even this was not enough. We, mean- 
ing our official representative, speaking 
for the United States, agreed that any 
list of exceptions that would be pre- 
sented, even though held to a bare mini- 
mum of items, would be subject to 
confrontation and justification. This 
meant that the other members of GATT 
would be in a position to challenge the 
inclusion of this or that item in our list 
of exceptions or reservations; and we 
might then drop some of the items from 
the list. 

I wish that someone would explain to 
me where this leaves the exercise of 
judgment in a matter so vital to many of 
our industries. 

I wish someone would also explain to 
me in clear terms how this submission to 
a challenge by GATT members of items 
on our list, items, mind you, placed there 
in pursuance of the ruling statute; that 
is, the Trade Expansion Act, can be rec- 
onciled with the constitutional power of 
Congress. The exercise of judgment by 
which a conclusion is reached in so vital 
a matter is passed to persons who are 
not even citizens of the United States but 
representatives of foreign countries that 
are our trade competitors. 

When such things are done by our 
trade representatives it becomes clear 
that they have no regard for the law. 
Why would the law require hearings, as 
it does in section 221, by the Tariff Com- 
mission, if a bare minimum of exceptions 
would in any case deprive the hearings of 
any value? It is like the old story of giv- 
ing an accused man a fair trial first, as a 
matter of complying with the law, and 
then hanging him. 

Mr. Speaker, section 221 of the Trade 
Expansion Act requires that the Presi- 
dent furnish the Tariff Commission with 
a list of articles that may be considered 
for duty reductions, and so forth. The 
Tariff Commission is then to hold pub- 
lic hearings and then to advise the 
President with respect to “each article” 
of its judgment as to the probable eco- 
nomic effect of modification of duties, 
and so forth. 

The Commission is to investigate—to 
quote: “conditions, causes, and effects 
relating to competition between foreign 
industries producing the articles in ques- 
tion and the domestic industries;” also 
“to analyze the production, trade, and 
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consumption of each like or directly 
competitive article, taking into consid- 
eration employment, profit levels, and 
use of productive facilities with respect 
to the domestic industries concerned and 
other economic factors including prices, 
wages, sales, inventories, patterns of de- 
mand, capital investment, obsolescence of 
equipment, and diversification of pro- 
duction.” 

Mr. Speaker, from all appearances the 
Tariff Commission is to look quite thor- 
oughly into the many factors that would 
affect the competitive position of domes- 
tic producers of the articles that are to 
be considered for tariff reductions. 
Hardly anything is overlooked. The ci- 
tation I have just made seems complete, 
but there is more yet. 

The Tariff Commission is also to “de- 
scribe the probable nature and extent of 
any significant change in employment, 
profit levels, use of productive facilities 
and such other conditions as it deems 
relevant in the domestic industries con- 
cerned which it believes such modifica- 
tions would cause.” 

I have been quoting from section 221 
of the act. The function laid on the 
Commission is impressive. It represents 
a serious approach and deep concern for 
the welfare of domestic industry, as it 
properly should. 

And yet there is more. The Commis- 
sion is to make “special studies—includ- 
ing studies of real wages paid in foreign 
supplying industries—whenever deemed 
to be warranted, of particular proposed 
modifications affecting U.S. industry, 
agriculture, and labor.” 

What more consideration and solici- 
tude for American industry, agriculture, 
and labor could anyone ask? The re- 
quirements are very extensive. 

Mr. Speaker, the Tariff Commission 
did hold hearings, detailed hearings, ex- 
tending over a period of 4 months. 

Looking at the agreement reached by 
our GATT negotiators in 1963, already 
mentioned, before even a shot was fired 
in actual bargaining which has not even 
yet begun, that is, agreeing to a “bare 
minimum of exceptions” and “con- 
frontation and justification,” Mr. Speak- 
er, one feels stunned. 

There is evident here a gross disre- 
gard of congressional intent, a con- 
temptuous regard of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and indifference to the inescapable 
debasement of witnesses who appeared 
before the Commission under these cir- 
cumstances, including numerous Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

It would be contended that refusal to 
delist items does not mean that full 
consideration will not be given to the 
testimony of witnesses; but to make such 
a rebuttal overlooks the fact that tariff 
reductions are to be made by broad cate- 
gories and that this prevents considera- 
tion of individual items. It also over- 
looks the agreement reached by GATT 
that reductions, except for the items re- 
served and certain “disparity” items, is 
to be 50 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of administra- 
tion of the Trade Expansion Act to date 
is a record of incompetence, gross disre- 
gard of legalities, and contempt for do- 
mestic economic interests, Such a record 
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was indeed foreshadowed by the shoddy 
and intemperate character of the legis- 
lation itself, which is contradictory in 
some of the principal provisions, impos- 
sible in some of its exactions, and ill- 
fitted to the needs of American industry, 
agriculture, and labor. It was indeed the 
product of exuberant neophytes and 
superenthusiasts who were in a great 
hurry to make the free trade dream come 
true. The result was a bad law that 
would discredit all who had anything to 
do with its administration. In this it 
has succeeded. 

Perhaps I should say rather that this 
monstrous legislative freak which strad- 
dles several mutually contradictory ob- 
jectives and philosophies at once, made 
its administration a human impossibility. 
Therefore those who have put their 
hands to it have been made to look fool- 
ish and incompetent. 

The act should in fact be repealed, and 
we should start over again. In lieu of 
repeal, I heartily agree that a major op- 
eration is necessary. We in Congress 
cannot in good conscience avoid laying 
down specific criteria to guide the ad- 
ministrators and by so doing pull them 
out of the morass and also uphold the 
constitutional function of Congress. 

I agree with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PILLION] and join him in the 
introduction of legislation that, if adopt- 
ed, would go some distance in rescuing 
the act’s administration from the im- 
possible position in which it now finds it- 
self. I refer both to the negotiations for 
tariff reductions and the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s record under the adjustment as- 
sistance provisions. 

My district is vitally concerned with 
this legislation. Steel, glass, chemicals, 
and pottery are the economic mainstay 
of many communities in my part of West 
Virginia. I do not think they should be 
sacrificed to the diplomatic whims of the 
State Department. 

I strongly urge that the Committee on 
Ways and Means give immediate consid- 
eration to this legislation and bring out 
the bill for consideration by this body in 
its present session. The longer we wait, 
the deeper the administration of the act 
will sink in the morass. 


ATTACK BY WILLIAM L. SLAYTON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lr- 
BONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
marks will be concerning the attack by 
William L. Slayton, Commissioner of the 
Urban Renewal Administration, upon an 
article I wrote which appeared in the 
March 1964 issue of the Reader’s Digest, 
and which was entitled “The Mounting 
Scandal of Urban Renewal.” Shortly 
after the article appeared, under date 
April 8, 1964, Mr. Slayton wrote to Mr. 
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DeWitt Wallace, editor and publisher of 
the Reader’s Digest, saying that my ar- 
ticle contained “misleading and incor- 
rect statements,” and at the same time, 
Slayton released to the press copies of 
an alleged point-by-point rebuttal of my 
article. 

In declaring that I made “misleading 
and incorrect” statements, Mr. Slayton 
has willfully and maliciously deceived 
the public. His so-called rebuttal is not 
factual; it is, in truth, so patently false 
that it raises a serious question as to 
whether Mr. Slayton is qualified to re- 
main in his post as a high official in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. By making claims which are un- 
true, his attack became an unwarranted 
use of power and a threat to the inde- 
pendence of the legislative branch of 
Government. 

Let me expose the perfidy of Mr. Slay- 
ton’s attack upon a Member of Congress. 
And, I might add, he also attacked the 
truthfulness of a statement, quoted by 
me, made by a Member of the other body, 
plus the accuracy of a report, quoted by 
me, made by the Honorable Thomas J. 
Buckley, State auditor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, concerning the 
accounts of the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority. 

After all, it is the Congress, rather 
than myself, which has the most to lose 
from such attacks. If a high official of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, such as William L. Slayton, can 
make false accusations against Congress- 
men and Senators, and then can success- 
fully palm off those accusations upon the 
public, the intimidation of the Legislature 
will have been complete. Members of 
this body might not then dare expose the 
wickedness of those officials, or attempt 
to stand against them. The Congress 
would, in truth, become a rubberstamp, 
and the separation of powers established 
by the Constitution would become a 
mockery. 

I will now supply the facts so that the 
kind of infamy initiated by this particu- 
lar Federal official will not again be at- 
tempted upon myself or any other Mem- 
ber of this body. In his so-called rebut- 
tal to my Reader’s Digest article, Mr. 
Slayton specifically states that my charge 
of prodigal spending for urban renewal 
is “not so.” He insisted, and I quote: 

Cities have paid more than $319 million 
of their share in cash (for urban renewal) — 
the total amounting to more than 35 percent 
of the total local share of net costs. 


When Slayton released this rebuttal, I 
was in Texas involved in a primary race; 
I could not make an immediate reply, 
but on that same day my good friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kyu], came to my support and proved 
Slayton’s statement to be false, fraudu- 
lent, and deceitful. When the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KYL], speaking here on 
the floor of the House, questioned Mr. 
Slayton’s figure of $319 million, Slayton 
not only acknowledged the figure was 
wrong, but immediately lopped $71 mil- 
lion from the figure and reduced the 
amount of alleged city cash contributions 
to $248 million. Following this, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL] asked Slay- 
ton to prove his new figure. But Slay- 
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ton refused, apparently because his new 
figure is also a deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion, and he cannot substantiate it. 

It may astonish some Members of 
Congress that the Administrator of an 
agency which spends billions of dollars 
of Federal funds would accuse a Member 
of Congress of making misstatements, 
and in so doing make a $71 million error 
himself. But this is par for Mr. Slay- 
ton. It is only part of the curious pat- 
tern of his career. For example, during 
his testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Housing of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in November of last year, 
Mr. Slayton was asked to provide infor- 
mation concerning redevelopment com- 
panies which were operating in commu- 
nities across the Nation and which had 
undertaken urban renewal projects— 
page 460, hearings before Subcommittee 
on Housing of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, November 21, 1963. 
Mr. Slayton testified that such a tabu- 
lation existed, and he agreed to furnish 
it for the record. Furthermore, he prom- 
ised to update the tabulation and make 
it more current. 

But look what happened. The tabu- 
lation Slayton submitted merely listed 
redevelopers participating in urban re- 
newal projects as of March 1958. This 
list was worthless; it was 6 years old. 
Still, some interesting facts can be gath- 
ered from such meager information. 
The tabulation shows that in 1958 Mr. 
Slayton was a vice president of the re- 
development firm of Webb & Knapp of 
New York, which was and had been ex- 
tremely active in connection with urban 
renewal throughout the Nation. But 
Slayton’s list represents this giant in the 
redevelopment field as being a pigmy. 
Slayton’s list showed Webb & Knapp to 
be operating in only one city, Chicago, 
where it was redeveloping projects Hyde 
Park A and B. 

The list ignores the District of Colum- 
bia. There is no mention of the south- 
west area C urban renewal project; 
neither was Webb & Knapp revealed as 
the project redeveloper, although on 
March 15, 1954, the Redevelopment Land 
Agency of the District of Columbia en- 
tered into a memorandum of agreement 
with Webb & Knapp Co., which provided 
for the exclusive, noncompetitive rede- 
velopment of that project area in Wash- 
ington. I wonder what explanation Mr. 
Slayton will have as to why this 451- 
acre project and the name of his former 
employer with whom he served as vice 
president in charge of Washington, D.C., 
operations is not listed in this table. 

I think it is common knowledge to 
other Members of the House that from 
1955 to 1960, while Mr. Slayton served 
as vice president to Webb & Knapp Co., 
this company was extremely active in 
other cities such as New York, Chicago 
and Denver. I wonder what explanation 
he will have as to why other cities be- 
sides Washington, D.C., are not men- 
tioned showing where Webb & Knapp 
Co. was a redeveloper. 

Some time later Mr. Slayton submitted 
another list for the record—it can be 
found on page 466 of the subcommittee’s 
printed hearings. This table is very in- 
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teresting since Mr. Slayton resorted to 
reporting only from July through Novem- 
ber of 1963. Here, instead of naming the 
redevelopers involved, he used the device 
of labeling after each city in parentheses 
a letter “L” meaning local redeveloper, 
and the letter “N” meaning national re- 
developer. This device clearly conceals 
the identity of all redevelopers and pre- 
cludes any judgment as to whether or not 
the table is accurate. 

What is more astounding is that in this 
list the District of Columbia is followed 
by the letter “L,” meaning that all the re- 
developers are local firms. A footnote 
defines a local redeveloper as one who has 
his principal office or business within 
the community. Mr. Slayton might 
someday explain to Congress how Webb 
& Knapp suddenly became a local rede- 
veloper in Washington, D.C., when its 
principal office is in New York City. 

Still, Mr. Slayton is consistent. This 
list showed that all the redevelopers in 
Chicago including Webb & Knapp were 
local firms. Does Webb & Knapp Co. 
have its “principal” office in three or 
more cities, or are the facts concealed by 
this phony method of reporting? 

As a former vice president of the Webb 
& Knapp Co. from 1955 to 1960, Mr. Slay- 
ton ought to know the answers. And 
when the Congress asks him for informa- 
tion, he should be more accurate and in- 
formative, even though it requires dis- 
closures relating to his former business 
connections. 

These examples not only indicate that 
Mr. Slayton’s statements are unreliable 
but that he furnishes Congress with 
statements and data which are incom- 
plete, untrustworthy, and calculated to 
hide the facts which Congress seeks. It 
would be most revealing if Mr. Slayton 
were to produce a full and complete list 
of all the cities and the urban renewal 
projects in which he was personally in- 
volved through his former business con- 
nections; namely, the I. M. Pei & Associ- 
ates and the Webb & Knapp Co., or any 
subsidiary corporations or organizations 
established by either of those firms. 

Now, since Mr. Slayton has questioned 
the veracity of my facts in my Reader’s 
Digest article yet refuses to document the 
alleged facts he submits in rebuttal, let 
me, for the record, show the iron-cored 
strength of my sources. Mr. Slayton 
alleges that my statements are “incor- 
rect,” yet the truth is that my staff and 
I spent weeks checking records to verify 
the facts, and thereafter Reader’s Digest 
editors and researchers made further 
independent review, checking out every 
item. Thus the article, as printed, was 
based on sworn testimony before House 
District of Columbia Subcommittee No. 
4 of which I am chairman, on numerous 
reports made by the General Accounting 
Office and on the “Report on the Exam- 
ination of the Accounts of the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority” by Thomas J. 
Buckley, State Auditor for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

Now despite the fact that the Reader’s 
Digest editorial staff made certain that 
the information contained in my article, 
and which they were supplying to their 
magazine’s readership—the largest read- 
ership in the world—was truthful, Mr. 
Slayton has seen fit to use the taxpayers’ 
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money to spread false statements and 
smear the article, the Reader’s Digest 
and a Congressman from coast to coast. 

This is a growing evil—this use of 
the lie technique to discredit and intimi- 
date all who would criticize dubious pro- 
grams of big government, whether it be 
a Member of Congress or a reputable 
reporter and his publication. Let me 
now expose this lie technique as it is 
being brazenly used by Mr. Slayton in 
connection with my article. 

I said in the Reader’s Digest that: 

Many big projects have been carried out 
competently, but in a shockingly large num- 
ber, costs have skyrocketed. Charges of 
graft, favoritism, waste, arbitrary use of 
power have risen to a roar. 


Mr. Slayton contends this is not true. 

Mr. Speaker, official documents show 
him to be wrong. If he has not read 
those documents, he is incompetent to 
hold the position he has. If he has read 
them, then his dishonesty disqualifies 
him for the position he has. The urban 
renewal scandal exists on a nationwide 
basis. 

I have before me 14 separate reports 
to the U.S. Congress by the Comptroller 
General of the United States concern- 
ing urban renewal. This stack is 4 
inches high and contains 760 pages. Let 
us use them as examples. 

First of all, in February 1964 the 
Comptroller General submitted to Con- 
gress his annual compilation of findings 
and recommendations for improving the 
administration of Government opera- 
tions. This covered fiscal year 1963. 
The Comptroller General’s findings and 
recommendations for improving shoddy 
urban renewal administrative practices 
ran eight single-spaced pages. 

The Comptroller General stated on 
8 99 of this report, and I quote, that 

e: 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(HHFA) repeatedly recertified cities’ pro- 
grams for elimination and preventing slums 
and blight although no appreciable progress 


had been made in correcting program de- 
ficiencies. P 


Mr. Speaker, this statement alone is 
worthy of sparking a nationwide con- 
gressional investigation. But there is a 
great deal more that demands a full- 
scale investigation. A further point 
made on page 101 of the Comptroller 
General's report was, and I quote: 

Federal financial assistance should not be 
extended to cities not making reasonable 
progress in correcting significant deficiencies 
in their programs for eliminating and pre- 
venting slums and blight. (In one case) an 
HHFA regional office executed a planning and 
survey contract with the city without re- 
evaluating the city’s seriously deficient pro- 
gram for eliminating and preventing slums 
and blight. 


Worse yet, the Comptroller General 

pointed out on the same page that there 
was, and again I quote— 
a need for improved administration of 
the relocation phase of programs for elimi- 
nating and preventing slums and blight. 
The Housing and Home Finance Agency’s 
procedures and practices, 


The report noted, 


Were not adequate to provide reasonable 
assurance that cities could provide decent, 
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safe, and sanitary housing for displaced 
families, as intended by section 105(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended. 


The Comptroller General continued, 
and I quote: 

In certain cities whose programs had been 
certified and recertified as acceptable by the 
Administrator, HHFA, families displaced by 
slum clearance projects were relocated per- 
manently into substandard housing. 


Every Member of Congress should 
agree, Mr. Speaker, that this statement 
of urban renewal woes made by one of 
the most respected members of the Gov- 
ernment, the Comptroller General of the 
United States, strikes at the very heart 
of the urban renewal problem and de- 
mands further investigation. Instead of 
providing a decent home for every Amer- 
ican, the Urban Renewal Agency, in too 
many cases, forces the poor to suffer un- 
necessary indignities. It moves them 
from merely poor housing, which in 
many cases is owned by these people, 
into worse, or “substandard,” housing; 
urban renewal frequently, through em- 
inent domain, takes the homes of the 
poor and drives them into the clutches 
of slum landlords. 

Mr. Speaker, the criticisms leveled at 
urban renewal by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States do not stop at 
this point. Here are other matters he 
raised in this particular report: 

First. On page 102 the Comptroller 
General stated that, and I quote: 

Revisions [should be] made to eliminate 
ineligible and excessive costs from noncash 
grant-in-aid credits. 


Before going further, let me explain 
what is meant by noncash grant-in-aid 
credits. When the Federal Government 
begins an urban renewal project, the 
Government pays its share of the net 
project cost by giving dollars raised from 
nationwide taxation to a local planning 
agency. Meanwhile, the community 
share of the project is paid either in cash 
collected from local taxes, by the dona- 
tion of community-owned property, or 
by the community building or rebuild- 
ing of streets, sewer lines, and other util- 
ities to benefit the urban renewal proj- 
ect. These latter items are discounted 
from the total to be paid by the com- 
munity and are called noncash grant-in- 
aid credits. Another way a community 
can establish such credits is to build 
schools, parks, or playgrounds which will 
be essential to carrying out the project. 
The Comptroller General makes the 
point here that the Urban Renewal 
Agency has, in far too many cases, al- 
lowed communities to deduct from their 
share of project costs such items as roads 
and schools which have nothing to do 
with urban renewal projects. In this 
manner the Urban Renewal Agency skill- 
fully creates a situation whereby the 
local communities can skip out of their 
share of urban renewal costs while other 
taxpayers across the Nation have to 
shoulder the entire burden. 

Second. Also, on page 103 of this re- 
port the Comptroller General stated, and 
I quote: 

Regulations [are needed] for use in evalu- 
ating the adequacy of relocation programs 
submitted by local planning authorities. 
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The Comptroller General relates that 
this recommendation had been made in 
June 1961; but it was not until February 
1963 that the Urban Renewal Agency de- 
cided to set up guidelines for this section 
of the program. They may crow about 
this improvement, Mr. Speaker, but I 
wonder why they waited so long to draw 
up simple rules of conduct. How many 
Americans did they hurt by failing to 
act promptly? The number runs well 
into the tens of thousands. 

Third. On page 103 of the Comptroller 
General’s same report he stated, and I 
quote, that there is a “need for effective 
review of claims for noncash grant-in- 
aid credits.” The GAO seeks such a 
policy for a very obvious reason, Mr. 
Speaker. The GAO seeks the establish- 
ment of these reviews to prevent the 
unnecessary and wasteful spending of 
tax dollars. But the report also shows 
that our Mr. William Slayton, Commis- 
sioner of the Urban Renewal Agency, 
and again I quote, “did not consider it 
necessary.” 

Fourth. On page 104 of the GAO re- 
port, the Comptroller General stated 
there is, and I quote: 

A need for procedures to preclude the im- 
provement of properties in areas designated 
for slum clearance. 


This point was made because the GAO 
discovered that in one project area the 
cost of acquiring the land had increased 
because, and I quote from the report: 

Extensive alterations had been made to 
the properties after the area had been desig- 
nated as a slum clearance and urban re- 
newal area, Since the cost of acquiring proj- 
ect land is included in project costs, of 
which the Federal Government generally 
bears two-thirds, any increases in land prices 
attributable to such alterations would be 
largely borne by the Federal Government, 


Fifth. On page 105 of the same report, 
the Comptroller General stated there is, 
and I quote: 

A need to establish clearly defined policies, 
responsibilities, and criteria governing the 
eligibility of areas for large-scale demolition. 


According to the Comptroller General: 


A city might, with URA approval, designate 
any of its buildings as “substandard” and 
schedule such buildings for demolition even 
though far less costly methods of renewal 
might accomplish the objectives of the 
urban renewal legislation. 


I will explore this point more fully 
later on. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that these find- 
ings and recommendations by the 
Comptroller General, the man who 
guards against wasteful spending of the 
taxpayers’ dollars, are charges of a most 
serious nature. These are not wild-eyed 
statements, but careful, sober, thought- 
ful evaluations of facts. They should 
be enough to make a responsible Federal 
agency hasten to reevaluate its plans and 
procedures. But that has not happened. 
Instead, the Commissioner of Urban Re- 
newal, William L. Slayton, has, as the 
Comptroller General stated, refused to 
act on these recommendations; he has 
opposed making changes that would im- 
prove the workings of the urban renewal 
program; he refuses to save tax dol- 
lars that are being spent recklessly and 
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needlessly; he persists in extending his 
personal empire, consisting of a program 
that hurts the needy and helps the 
greedy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is beyond my under- 
standing how Mr. Slayton can expect to 
get away with such high-handed tactics. 
The Washington Star of Sunday, May 3, 
1964, reports President Johnson as 
saying: 

Honest mistakes can be forgiven, but it is 
hard to forgive failures to examine and 
tighten agency procedures to guard against 
recurrence of an error uncovered by the GAO 
and congressional committees. 


Despite this statement by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Commis- 
sioner of Urban Renewal, William L. 
Slayton, is continuing to act as though 
the GAO had never uncovered any errors 
in the urban renewal program. He re- 
fuses to correct the deficiencies un- 
covered by the GAO. He pretends the 
subcommittee of which I am chairman 
had not found urban renewal officials 
guilty of what would be “conspiracy and 
collusion,” even though we called him 
in and outlined to him and his staff in 
detail what we had uncovered. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, this Com- 
missioner of Urban Renewal claims my 
article in the Reader’s Digest made “mis- 
leading and incorrect statements”; he 
contends that all is well in the field of 
Federal urban renewal. 

Mr. Speaker, official documents and 
congressional hearings show Mr. Slayton 
to be wrong. There is a scandalous 
amount wrong with Federal urban re- 
newal in this land. I have here before 
me a 5-pound stack of reports by the 
General Accounting Office pertaining to 
poorly run urban renewal programs. I 
want you to briefiy review them with me 
in chronological order. Bear in mind all 
of these are reports to the Congress of 
the United States by the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

First, I hold here in my hand the re- 
port dated May 1959 entitled “Audit of 
District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency, Fiscal Years 1957 and 
1958,” in which the General Accounting 
Office found major faults in the urban 
renewal program being conducted in the 
shadow of the Capitol. 

Second, I have here the report dated 
July 1960 entitled “Review of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Renewal Activities 
of the San Francisco Regional Office,” 
in which the General Accounting Office 
was highly critical of conditions in San 
Francisco and found that the urban re- 
newal program in that city suffered from 
grievous problems. 

Third, I hold here the report dated 
October 1960 entitled “Report on Ex- 
amination of Selected Slum Clearance 
and Urban Renewal Activities of the Re- 
development Authority of the City of 
Harrisburg, Pa.” in which the GAO au- 
dited the urban renewal program for 
that city. In the city of Harrisburg, 
Pa., the GAO found that Federal tax 
dollars were granted in the form of a 
noncash grant-in-aid credit for a school 
which, and I quote: 

The need for which has not been deter- 
mined; (2) (in which there were) deficiences 
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in the acquisition of the commercial prop- 

erty; (3) deficiencies concerning rental in- 

comes from acquired properties; and (4) 

deficiences relating to payments for services 
performed under contracts. 


The next and fourth report that I 
hold in my hand is dated June 1961, in 
which the GAO audited the “Slum Clear- 
ance and Urban Renewal Activities of the 
Atlanta Regional Office.” Here the GAO 
estimated that upon completion of a 
$10,600,000 housing project in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and I quote: 

Over 60 percent of all nonwhite project 
families will have been relocated into sub- 
standard housing. 


And here, fifth, is the report dated 
March 1962 entitled “Review of Policies 
and Procedures for Controlling and 
Sharing the Costs of Slum Clearance and 
Urban Renewal Projects, Urban Renewal 
Administration.” In this report the GAO 
discloses serious nationwide deficiencies 
in the urban renewal program whereby, 
and I quote: 

The Federal Government may not be re- 
imbursed for the ineligible costs paid with 
funds made available for the slum clearance 
and urban renewal program. 


The Comptroller General of the United 
States felt, in this report, that this mat- 
ter was serious enough to bring to the 
attention of the Congress for, as he put 
it, and I quote him: 

Of about 600 projects in the advance plan- 
ning stage or in execution at June 30, 1961, 
only 57 have been completed. We are re- 
porting on the problem at this time so that 
the needs of the Federal Government can 
be considered before most of the projects are 
completed, 


No. 6, which I now have before me, is 
the report dated April 1962 entitled “Re- 
view of Selected Slum Clearance and Ur- 
ban Renewal Activities Under the Ad- 
ministration of the Philadelphia Re- 
gional Office,” disclosing that Federal 
credits granted by this office for urban 
renewal were excessive and unnecessary. 

Seventh, I hold the report dated June 
1962 entitled “Review of Noncash 
Grant-in-Aid Credits Allowed for Pub- 
licly Owned Parking Facilities,” in which 
the General Accounting Office notified 
Congress that it might wish to consider, 
and I quote: 

Enacting legislation which would amend 
the Housing Act of 1949 to exclude from 
noncash grants-in-aid all publicly owned 
facilities to the extent that the capital costs 
of such facilities are contemplated to be 
recovered out of revenues derived from their 
operation. 


The GAO revealed the necessity for 
this in that through loosely controlled 
and uncontrolled urban renewal prac- 
tices, grants of Federal taxpayers’ money 
were being made for facilities which 
were designed to pay for themselves. 

Eighth, I have the GAO report dated 
October 1962 in which the Comptroller 
General reported on “Selected Slum 
Clearance and Urban Renewal Activities 
under the Administration of the New 
York Regional Office.” As in the other 
regions, GAO investigations revealed 
that urban renewal was squandering mil- 
lions of taxpayer dollars in excessive non- 
cash grants-in-aid credits. The Comp- 
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troller General’s letter of transmittal to 
the Congress states, and I quote: 

The report points out that the Urban Re- 
newal Administration tentatively allowed 
noncash grant-in-aid credits amounting to 
$4,733,800 for five schools which have been 
or are to be provided in connection with 
slum clearance and urban renewal projects 
in New York City and New Haven, Conn. 
Four of the schools do not appear to be eligi- 
ble for any grant-in-aid credits because on 
the basis of information available the urban 
renewal areas involved are not expected to 
receive the required minimum of 10-percent 
benefit from the schools, The amount of 
grant-in-aid credit for the fifth school was 
excessive. We are recommending that the 
grant-in-aid credits for the five schools can 
be reduced by the amount of $4,246,246. 


Furthermore, the Comptroller General 
said, and I quote: 

The report also discusses (1) [excessive] 
grant-in-aid credits for paving and widen- 
ing four New York City streets, (2) the need 
for effective verification of data submitted 
by local public agencies in support of claims 
for grant-in-aid credits, prior to approval of 
the Urban Renewal Administration of such 
credits, and (3) increased land acquisition 
costs in New York City because the city per- 
mitted extensive alterations to be made to 
properties located in a previously designated 
urban renewal area, pending their acquisi- 
tion and demolition. 


Ninth, I now hold in my hand a report 
dated December 1962 entitled “Review of 
Selected Phases of Workable Programs 
for Community Improvement under the 
Administration of the Fort Worth Re- 
gional Office,” in which the Comptroller 
General reported on urban renewal defi- 
ciencies in Forth Worth, Tex. There the 
local agency was found to have accepted, 
and I quote: 

An ineffective housing code as being satis- 
factory [which] permitted the execution of 
a $21 million loan and grant contract with 
the community, and (2) the agency executed 
the contract with another community with- 
out reevaluating the community's progress 
in correcting its seriously deficient workable 
program. 

Tenth is the June 1963 report concern- 
ing the Erieview urban renewal project 
which I will discuss in more detail in 
a few minutes. 

Eleventh is the GAO report dated Oc- 
tober 1963 concerning the “Improper In- 
clusion of Melan Bridge Costs in the Cost 
of Keyway Slum Clearance and Urban 
Renewal Project, Topeka, Kans., by 
Urban Renewal Administration.” This 
reveals that the cost of building a new 
bridge across the Kansas River was im- 
properly included in that city’s urban 
renewal project. This meant that the 
Urban Renewal Administration granted 
the city of Topeka an improper and un- 
earned noncash grant-in-aid credit of 
$1,080,000—an unbelievable waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, only last month the 
GAO released a new report that again 
criticizes urban renewal practices, this 
time in Cincinnati, Ohio. So, for No. 
12, I hold in my hand the report dated 
May 18, 1964, and I quote from the 
Comptroller General’s letter of transmit- 
tal to the Congress of the United States 
which advises that the GAO investiga- 
tion “disclosed certain weaknesses in the 
administration of the requirement for 
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the workable program for community 
improvement for the city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency.” 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of the safeguards 
placed in the Housing Act of 1949, the 
Urban Renewal Administrator refuses to 
follow the intent of the Congress. There 
is almost a total disregard of the law 
concerning workable programs. 

Let me explain briefly the workable 
program concept of urban renewal, 
which is vitally important. The orig- 
inal urban redevelopment program dealt 
with slum removal. Then came the 
Housing Act of 1954 which broadened 
the program to provide Federal assist- 
ance for urban renewal and covered not 
only slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment but also the rehabilitation and 
conservation of blighted and deteriorat- 
ing areas. Thus, the Congress estab- 
lished the concept that the problem of 
slums could not be controlled solely by 
tearing them down. Instead, the prob- 
lem would have to be attacked by the 
communities themselves, and financial 
assistance should be extended only to 
those communities willing to utilize their 
own public and private resources to elim- 
inate and prevent slums and blight. Fol- 
lowing this, Congress next amended sec- 
tion 101 of the Housing Act of 1949 to 
require that a community must develop 
a comprehensive workable program for 
local improvement before becoming eli- 
gible for Federal financial assistance un- 
der the slum clearance and urban re- 
newal program. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the enactment of 
such laws, the czars of urban renewal 
sneer at Congress. Look at the proof 
compiled by the GAO as to what is hap- 
pening in Cincinnati. Let me quote from 
this report which I hold in my hand: 

HHFA repeatedly recertified the workable 
program of the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
executed two slum clearance and urban re- 
newal contracts providing for loans of about 
$40 million and grants of about $25.6 million 
to the city although the city did not make 
reasonable progress in correcting certain 
basic housing code deficiencies, the correc- 
tion of which HHFA considered essential. 
Further, the loan and grant contracts were 
executed at times when HHFA had withheld 
recertification of the workable program. The 
recertifications of the workable program and 
the propriety of the execution of the loan 
and grant contracts under such circum- 
stances is questionable in that urban re- 
newal funds were made available at times 
when the community had not provided the 
means for effectively dealing with the whole 
problem of urban slums and blight, 


In brief, Mr. Speaker, urban renewal 
funds have been poured into Cincinnati 
despite the GAO’s reporting that the city 
will not require, until 1967, and I quote, 
that: 

All existing dwelling units must have a 
bathtub or shower equipped with hot and 
cold running water. 


The same situation that existed 10 
years ago. But the real significance of 
the GAO report is found in this state- 
ment, and again I quote: 

We recognize that, as a practical matter, a 
city cannot immediately include in its hous- 
ing code all desirable standards and that a 
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transitional period is necessary. However, 
the fact remains that HHFA (1) on two oc- 
easions refused to recertify the city’s work- 
able program because of the city’s failure 
to correct basic housing code deficiencies. 
We believe that HHFA should withhold recer- 
tification of workable programs and urban 
renewal funds from communities that do 
not make reasonable progress, over a period 
of time, toward providing essential minimum 
workable program requirements. Further, we 
believe that withholding recertification is 
not really effective unless financial assistance 
is also withheld. 

In our report to the Congress on the review 
of selected phases of workable programs for 
community improvement under the adminis- 
tration of the Fort Worth regional office, 
HHFA (B-118754, December 17, 1962), we 
pointed out that the Administrator, HHFA, 
repeatedly recertified workable programs of 
cities which showed no appreciable progress 
toward correcting serious workable program 
deficiencies. We suggested that (1) the Ad- 
ministrator require more meaningful evalu- 
ations of all elements of the workable pro- 
gram and stress that these evaluations 
should be concerned with reasonable prog- 
ress by communities in meeting workable 
program goals and (2) if such progress is not 
made, workable program recertification be 
withheld. The Administrator informed us 
that his agency endorsed the suggestions 
and was employing, and would in the future 
pursue, every means for carrying them out. 

In commenting on our findings relating to 
the administration of the requirement for 
Cincinnati’s workable program, the admin- 
istrator informed us that he reendorsed the 
suggestions. 

The Administrator informed us also that 
it had been HHFA’s policy, prior to Decem- 
ber 1961, to consider that the workable pro- 
gram requirement of section 101(c) of the 
act had been met for any project for which 
a workable program was in effect at the time 
& planning advance contract was executed. 
He informed us also that the agency revised 
its procedures, in December 1961, to preclude 
the execution of a loan and grant contract 
for an urban renewal project unless the local- 
ity had a certification or subsequent recerti- 
fication of its workable program in current 
effect. In addition, the criteria established 
by the Administrator for use by his staff in 
evaluating workable programs have been 
strengthened measurably since the comple- 
tion of our field work. The revised criteria 
provide that, before a community’s initial 
workable program can be approved, the com- 
munity must establish a target date for the 
adoption of nationally recognized model 
codes or codes that provide technical and 
administrative standards comparable to those 
in the model codes. The target dates for 
adoption must be during the first year after 
the original workable program certification. 
The revised criteria provide also that, before 
the workable program can be recertified, the 
community must have adopted all the codes 
for which target dates were set under the 
original submission. 

We believe that proper implementation of 
the revised policy and criteria will aid in 
achieving the objectives of the urban renewal 
program. 


Mr. Speaker, the record speaks for it- 
self. The HHFA claimed it was correct- 
ing the scandal of workable programs as 
revealed by the 1962 GAO investigation 
of the Fort Worth regional office of the 
HHFA. Yet 2 years later the same old 
stink drifts through the HHFA as a result 
of the GAO’s exposure of the agency’s 
wasteful handling of a similar program 
in Cincinnati. I doubt that the situation 
will improve in future years. The only 
reform we will ever get in the HHFA 
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is by holding a full-scale nationwide con- 
gressional investigation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, only a few days ago 
the General Accounting Office released 
yet another report criticizing urban re- 
newal. I hold in my hand the GAO re- 
port dated June 12, 1964, and entitled 
“Inadequate Relocation Assistance to 
Families Displaced by Certain Urban 
Renewal Projects in Kansas and Mis- 
souri Administered by the Fort Worth 
Regional Office.” In brief, Mr. Speaker, 
urban renewal officers are charged and 
shown guilty of moving people into slums, 
of creating slum conditions, of violating 
the intent of Congress. 

Let me quote from portions of this re- 
port. In relating the background of this 
issue, the GAO says: 


In most urban renewal projects, a problem 
arises with regard to families displaced from 
the urban renewal areas. These families are 
often from low-income minority groups with 
limited means of acquiring adequate housing 
in other areas. Even though the LPA (local 
planning agency) makes relocation payments 
(from funds provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment) to cover the costs of moving, the 
requirement to move often places-a financial 
burden on these families. When there is 
insufficient standard housing for displaced 
families, such families tend to move into, 
and further congest, existing slums or de- 
teriorating areas. Inadequate housing re- 
sources or improper relocation plans could 
result in shifting slum conditions from one 
area of a city to another. 

The Congress this problem, 
and one objective of enacting section 105 
of title I of the Housing Act of 1949 was to 
provide that families displaced by urban re- 
newal activities be rehoused in decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing, with a minimum 
amount of hardship. Section 105(c) of the 
act provides that contracts for loans or 
capital grants require that: 

“There be a feasible method for the tem- 
porary relocation of families displaced from 
the urban renewal area, and that there are 
or are being provided, in the urban renewal 
area or in other areas not generally less 
desirable in regard to public utilities and 
public and commercial facilities and at rents 
or prices within the financial means of the 
families displaced from the urban renewal 
area, decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings 
equal in number to the number of and avail- 
able to such displaced families and reason- 
ably accessible to their places of employ- 
ment.” 

In Report No. 1, transmitted to the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
January 31, 1956, the Subcommittee on 
Housing made the following comments on 
the relocation of displaced families: 

“The subcommittee is concerned that ade- 
quate safeguards are being taken to see that 
such families are transferred, as painlessly 
as possible, to alternative decent housing 
which they can afford. The subcommittee 
urges that the Federal authorities charged 
with overseeing relocation responsibilities ex- 
ercise increased vigilance to make sure that 
the municipalities are in fact doing an ef- 
fective and humane job in this area. Every 
effort should be made to insure a workable 
relocation plan with adequate personnel to 
supervise the working out of the program. 
If displaced families are merely shunted to 
another slum area or an area which is on the 
verge of becoming a slum, the problem is 
only aggravated further.” 

Although the law itself does not specifi- 
cally direct the LPA to relocate families, it 
indirectly imposes this obligation on the 
LPA. Accordingly, the URA relocation re- 
quirements, which are intended to carry out 
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the declared purpose of title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, as amended, provide for the 
acceptance of such an obligation by the 
LPA. 

Prior to the execution of a loan and grant 
contract, the LPA must submit a relocation 
plan to the HHFA regional office, This plan 
sets forth the policies and procedures which 
will be followed in carrying out the reloca- 
tion phase of the project. The plan, as 
finally approved by the URA, constitutes the 
Official criteria to which the LPA must ad- 
here and is incorporated, by reference, in the 
executed loan and grant contract. 


Mr. Speaker, there can be no question- 
ing the responsibility urban renewal offi- 
cials must shoulder in helping poor peo- 
ple find new homes when they have been 
dispossessed. But look at what the GAO 
found. Urban renewal could not have 
cared less about helping people. Once 
again the agency was shown to have no 
heart. Let me quote from the GAO re- 
port: 

In our review of the relocation of families 
displaced from selected urban renewal proj- 
ects administered by the Fort Worth re- 
gional office, HHFA, we noted that a signif- 
cant number of the families displaced in 
St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., were 
relocated into substandard housing and that 
a substantial number of the families dis- 
placed in these cities and in Columbia, Mo., 
were not afforded relocation assistance. We 
believe that the regional office's supervision 
and review of relocation activities of LPA’s 
were not adequate to fulfill the intent of 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, which was that displaced families be af- 
forded an opportunity to relocate into decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing. 

In many instances, the families who re- 
located into substandard housing were ac- 
tually relocated into substandard housing 
by the LPA’s, were offered only other sub- 
standard housing by the LPA’s, or were not 
offered relocation assistance by the LPA’s. 
Many of the families who were relocated into 
substandard housing were reported by the 
LPA’s as having been relocated into stand- 
ard housing. We believe that there were in- 
adequate review and supervision of the 
LPA’s relocation activities by the Fort Worth 
HHFA regional office. 

The LPA reports of relocation progress of 
the Mill Creek Valley and Kosciusko projects 
in St. Louis, Mo., as of June 30, 1961, that 
553 families from the two projects had re- 
located into substandard housing. 

We inspected 35 dwelling units selected at 
random from units reported as standard by 
the LPA and into which families displaced 
from the Mill Creek Valley project were re- 
located. On the basis of the standards set 
forth in the LPA’s relocation plan, we con- 
cluded that 21 of these dwelling units were 
substandard. The deficiencies we noted in- 
cluded such things as inoperative plumbing, 
no running water, no heating facilities, doors 
falling off hinges, infestation with vermin, 
and leaks in roofs and walls. The head of 
the LPA’s relocation section revisited seven 
of the dwelling with us and agreed that 
these units were substandard. He informed 
us that visits to other units were not neces- 
sary and that he accepted our conclusion 
that the other 14 units we had inspected 
were substandard. 

We inspected 31 dwelling units selected at 
random from units into which families dis- 
Placed from the Kosciusko project were re- 
located. Twenty-eight of these units had 
been reported as standard by the LPA, and 
the other three had been reported as stand- 
ard by the HHFA Fort Worth regional of- 
fice site representative. The site representa- 
tive had reported also as standard 4 of 28 
units reported as standard by the LPA. On 
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the basis of the housing standards set forth 
in the LPA’s relocation plan, we concluded 
that 30 of the dwelling units were sub- 
standard. The head of the LPA’s relocation 
section revisited 11 of the dwelling units with 
us and agreed that these units were sub- 
standard. He informed us that visits to 
other units were not necessary and that he 
accepted our conclusion that 19 of the other 
20 units we had inspected were substandard. 
The regional office site representative stated 
that his inspections consisted of visual ob- 
servations from his automobile as he drove 
by the properties and that, in classifying the 
dwelling units as standard, he relied on the 
statements of the LPA personnel. 

Some of the families who had been relo- 
cated into the substandard dwellings were so 
relocated by the LPA. Many of the other 
families either were offered only substandard 
housing by the LPA or were offered no reloca- 
tion assistance by the LPA. The LPA assisted 
families displaced from the Kosciusko proj- 
ect in finding relocation housing by offering 
them addresses (referral lists) prepared from 
newspaper advertisements. Accompanied by 
an LPA relocation official, we inspected 16 of 
the 33 dwelling units listed on a Kosciusko 
project referral list dated June 6, 1961. The 
relocation official acknowledged that each of 
the 16 dwelling units was substandard. The 
dwelling units had not been inspected prior 
to their inclusion on the referral lists, as re- 
quired by the LPA'’s relocation plan. 

Regarding the Kosciusko project, the LPA 
reported to the Fort Worth HHFA regional 
office that, of a total of 724 families taken 
into the LPA’s relocation workload as of 
August 1961, 178 families had self-relocated 
into substandard housing. We reviewed the 
files of 40 families, selected at random, that 
had self-relocated into substandard housing 
and found no evidence that the LPA made 
any effort to relocate these families from the 
substandard housing they had chosen into 
standard housing, as required by the LPA’s 
relocation plan, 

In commenting on the matters discussed 
above, the executive director of the St. Louis 
LPA questioned the basis that we used in 
classifying as substandard the houses that 
we inspected. The standards that we used 
as guidelines in our inspections were those 
contained in the LPA’s relocation plans for 
the Mill Creek Valley and Kosciusko projects. 
We did not conclude that housing was sub- 
standard solely because of minor items; our 
conclusions were based on a combination of 
deficiencies—some major and some minor. 
For example, the deficiencies we noted for 
one of the structures above included: Leaks 
in roof and walls; doors falling off hinges; 
toilet shared with congregation of church; 
no kitchen facilities; no bathing facilities; 
inoperable windows; no water; no electric- 
ity; and no heating facilities. The LPA’s 
own inspectors, accompanied by us, classi- 
fied as substandard about 35 percent of the 
structures which we concluded were sub- 
standard and accepted our conclusions on 
the remaining 65 percent of the structures. 


Mr. Speaker, the significant point of 
this GAO report is that local urban re- 
newal officials considered the new homes 
into which they were moving people to 
be “standard.” Standard. I ask my 
colleagues: Do you think for 1 minute 
any of these Federal officials would live 
in conditions like this? Would not 
Commissioner William L. Slayton scream 
like a stuck pig if his home was con- 
demned by Urban Renewal and the Gov- 
ernment moved his family into a slum 
dwelling that had, as the GAO states: 

Leaks in the roofs and the walls; doors 
falling off hinges; a toilet shared with the 
congregation of a church; no kitchen facili- 
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ties; no bathing facilities; inoperable win- 
dows; no water; no electricity; and no heat- 
ing facilities? 


Why, Mr. Slayton would be the an- 
griest man in town. He would scream 
that he was being pushed around by the 
Government. He would hire lawyers to 
fight his case. He would send telegram 
after telegram to his Congressman de- 
manding justice. Yet, Mr. Speaker, this 
same Mr. Slayton accuses a Congressman 
of lying when he exposes this seamy side 
of his heartless, help-the-greedy, hurt- 
the-needy agency. 

Let us now consider some other 
frightening aspects of the GAO report. 
It continues, and I quote from the por- 
tion dealing with the Gateway and 
Armourdale projects in Kansas City, 
Kans. Said the GAO: 


We inspected 18 dwelling units selected 
at random from units recorded as stand- 
ard by the LPA and into which families 
displaced from the Gateway and Armour- 
dale Industrial Park projects were relocated. 
On the basis of the standards set forth in 
the LPA’s relocation plan, we concluded 
that three of these units were substand- 
ard. One of these units was located in a 
substandard apartment building into which 
eight families had been relocated. The LPA 
classified this building on its relocation rec- 
ords as standard for the first six of these 
families, two of which were relocated into 
the building by the LPA, and as substand- 
ard for the other two families, one of which 
was relocated into the building by the LPA, 
LPA officials revisited this building with us 
and agreed that it was substandard. The 
LPA subsequently revised its April 30, 1961, 
report of relocation progress for the Gate- 
way project to show that 50 displaced fami- 
lies rather than 10 as originally reported, 
were living in substandard housing. 

Although the LPA’s relocation plans for 
the Gateway and Armourdale Industrial 
Park projects require that inspections be 
made of dwellings into which displaced 
families are relocated, LPA officials informed 
us that in many instances the only inspec- 
tions of relocation housing by the reloca- 
tion staff consisted of visual external inspec- 
tions, made while the inspectors drove past 
the properties. 

In instances where the LPA relocation 
staff inspectors classified dwellings as sub- 
standard, they did not report to the city’s 
minimum housing code office, for correc- 
tive action, violations of the city’s housing 
code. An LPA official told us that housing 
code violations were not reported to the 
city’s minimum housing code office because 
LPA officials believed that (1) such action 
would adversely affect the availability of 
housing resources and (2) the relocation 
staff was not qualified to determine wheth- 
er the housing met the city’s minimum hous- 
ing code requirements. 


Furthermore, the GAO went on to say: 


Our review disclosed that more than 3,300 
of the nearly 7,000 families that the LPA’s 
estimated were living in the Mill Creek Val- 
ley and Kosciusko projects in St. Louis, Mo.; 
the Douglass School project in Columbia, 
Mo.; and the Gateway project in Kansas City, 
Kans., were omitted from the LPA’s reloca- 
tion workloads and that they were thus 
never afforded relocation assistance. Some 
of the families may not have accepted LPA 
assistance, and some of the movement from 
the area may have been normal turnover. 
The whereabouts of most of the 3,300 fami- 
lies is unknown, and their absence was not 
shown on the LPA’s relocation progress re- 
ports. Probably a significant number of 
these families moved into substandard hous- 
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ing, as did a significant number of self-re- 
located families whose housing conditions 
were a matter of record. 

We believe that the URA regulations are 
inadequate in that they do not require the 
LPA’s to advise families residing in areas 
selected for urban renewal projects of the 
relocation assistance that will become avail- 
able to them until after the execution of a 
loan and grant contract. We believe also 
that URA should have required the LPA’s to 
obtain more reliable information regarding 
relocation requirements and resources prior 
to the execution of a loan and grant contract. 
If reliable information on housing needs and 
resources is not obtained prior to the effective 
date of the contract for a loan and grant, 
significant relocation problems, such as a 
lack of available standard housing, may not 
be recognized in time to meet the needs of 
all the displaced families. Generally, by the 
time a contract has been executed, the resi- 
dents of the area selected for the project 
have been aware for many months that they 
probably will be required to relocate. Con- 
sequently, may of these families, in anticipa- 
tion of acquisition of the property by the 
LPA, move into other housing without hav- 
ing been advised of the relocation assistance 
that would ultimately become available to 
them. Of the self-relocated families whose 
housing conditions were a matter of record 
at the St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., 
LPA’s, a significant number relocated into 
substandard housing. The relocation of a 
significant number of displaced families into 
substandard housing—the shifting of 
slums—negates much of the benefit of the 
project and is contrary to the clearly ex- 
pressed intent of the Congress that the prob- 
lems of slums and blight be attacked on a 
communitywide basis. 


Mr. Speaker, the GAO then reports on 
a letter from the urban renewal com- 
missioner outlining alleged improve- 
ments in the program. Says the GAO: 

We believe that the proper implementa- 
tion of these procedures should result in a 
significant improvement in the quality of 
relocation activities administered by HHFA, 


I am afraid, Mr. Speaker, that the 
GAO's note of optimism for improved re- 
location activities is nothing more than 
an empty wish. Why? you might ask. 
Here’s why. The GAO report on St. 
Louis and Kansas City merely duplicates 
the first GAO report I held in my hand, 
and which dealt with urban renewal 
problems in Washington, D.C., for 1957 
and 1958. To refresh my colleagues’ 
memories, let me say that 7 years ago, 
here in the Nation’s Capital, the GAO 
discovered that urban renewal was forc- 
ing people to relocate in slum buildings. 
The Washington study showed that the 
District of Columbia’s local planning 
agency claimed to have relocated fam- 
ilies in “standard” buildings. Yet GAO 
investigators found these buildings did 
not exist; the address on LPA record 
cards were false. Furthermore, official 
descriptions of the new slum homes into 
which people had been moved were false, 
urban renewal officials had not examined 
the slum dwellings into which they were 
forcing poor people to move. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a problem the 
GAO revealed as existing 7 years ago. 
As of today, little has been done to cor- 
rect it. Human beings are still treated 
like cattle, and urban renewal officials 
do not appear to care. I ask my col- 
leagues, is this the way urban renewal 
should be run? 
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Mr. Speaker, I contend that these 
GAO reports reveal a nationwide scan- 
dal in the urban renewal program, and 
this is borne out and supported by the 
report of the auditor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to which I 
have already referred, and to which I 
will make further reference in a bit. 
My beliefs are also borne out by news 
stories in the Nation’s most influential 
newspapers. For example, on January 9, 
1962, the Wall Street Journal headlined 
a story saying, and I quote: 

Many Firms Evicted by Federal Projects 
Face Relocation Woes. 


Almost exactly 2 years later, on Janu- 
ary 28, 1964, the Wall Street Journal 
carried another story headlined, and I 
quote: 

Urban Renewal Ills—Redevelopment Ef- 
forts Snarled by Redtape, Many Other 
Problems. 


Let me quote further from this Wall 
Street Journal article which said: 


President Johnson’s call yesterday for new 
Federal housing programs comes at a time 
when the existing slum clearance program 
is largely bogged down. 

City planners in New York in 1956 con- 
jured up a new vision of Manhattan's teem- 
ing West Side slums. It included some 
7,800 new apartments and skyscraper build- 
ings, landscaped plazas and tree-shaded 
streets. 

Today, nearly 8 years later, a visitor 
strolling through the West Side urban re- 
newal project sees shabby tenement houses, 
deserted and boarded. Bright-colored post- 
ers for Broadway shows are splashed over 
vacant shop doors. And only two new 
apartment buildings to house 400 families 
are being built. Construction has not be- 
gun yet on 7,400 other new apartments the 
urban renewal people promised for a 20- 
block area between 87th and 97th streets. 

New York is only one of many cities with 
real estate lying idle due to nagging delays 
in completing federally subsidized urban 
renewal projects. Redtape, politics, inex- 
perience and construction financing difficul- 
ties are a few of the factors bogging down 
projects. 


The Wall Street Journal went on to 
say, and I quote: 

Of the 22,000 acres purchased by cities 
(across the Nation) since the program 
began in 1949, only 6,800 have been resold to 
developers. Among the remainder, 6,000 
acres have not been cleared yet of old build- 
ings; another 3,300 have been cleared, but 
no redevelopers have been found; and 5,900 
acres are cleared and appear close to being 
sold to redevelopers. 

The delays plaguing developers already 
have caused difficulties. When a developer 
in 1958 bought land to build a 33-story Hop- 
kinson House apartment building, an urban 
renewal project in Philadelphia’s rundown 
Society Hill section, prospects were that de- 
mand for the apartments would be strong. 
By December 1962 when the building was 
ready for occupancy, other apartment houses 
in the same area had been built and there 
Was an oversupply. Delays in fixing up the 
neighborhood around the new building also 
may have discouraged prospective tenants. 
Hopkinson House is now about 66 percent 
filled, well under the 85 percent it needs to 
break even, 


Consider, Mr. Speaker, the article in 
the New York Times of January 12, 1964, 
headlined, and I quote: “Speedup Urged 
in Renewal on Long Island.” 
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The Times reported that 110 families 
were, and I quote, “still living in the 
36-acre area uncertain of the future, 
crowded in temporary accommodations,” 
and “neglected and rejected.” 

Or take the story in the Washington 
Star of February 17, 1964, which carried 
the headline, and I quote, “Federal 
Housing Action Flounders, Bankers Are 
Told.” And in a nationwide wrap-up of 
urban renewal, the New York Times in 
April 1964 reported that there were, and 
I quote; “delays in Buffalo,” “disputes 
in Cleveland,” “St. Louis: mixed results,” 
and “issue in San Francisco.” Within 
hours the New York Herald Tribune re- 
ported that Stamford, Conn., was having 
urban renewal problems. The Herald 
Tribune unveiled the fact that a suit was 
being brought against the Stamford city 
administration on the grounds that the 
city’s $86 million urban renewal project 
was not benefiting slum dwellers and 
small merchants. 

Consider, Mr. Speaker, the great pub- 
lic service performed by the Nevada 
State Journal when on May 6, 1962, it 
printed the entire 90-odd-page decision 
of the Honorable Clel Georgetta of the 
Second Judicial District Court of the 
State of Nevada, which declared that 
urban renewal in Reno, Nev., was illegal. 
Judge Georgetta’s remarks make inter- 
esting reading. They show the depths 
to which some forms of urban renewal 
Plans have sunk. Let me quote some 
excerpts that I know will interest my 
colleagues in the House: 

First, the court will discuss the evidence 
presented by the plaintiff—the Urban Re- 
newal Agency. 

For the sake of clarity, the first to be 
considered is plaintiff's exhibit G dated 
March 15, 1957. This is a large clothbound 
looseleaf binder containing 30 different 
tabbed sections. Much of the bulk of the 
book is composed of such documents as the 
Reno city zoning ordinances, land use plan 
of the entire city and a large part of the 
printed Reno city ordinances. The fact 
that 23 percent (of the structures included 
in the exhibit) were classed as “substand- 
ard” does not mean much when it is ob- 
served that the Urban Renewal Agency put 
in that classification every house that failed 
to meet all the requirements of the presently 
existing building code, On this basis, even 
if every house in the area were “substand- 
ard,” that would not necessarily denote any 
slum or blight condition. A few examples 
will illustrate the correctness of this state- 
ment. 

A house built some years ago could have 
a door leading from the kitchen to the base- 
ment stairs without having a platform at 
the head of the stairs. When these houses 
were examined in 1957, any such house 
would be classed as “substandard.” Would 
that mean that such a house is “dilapi- 
dated” or “deteriorated” so that the pres- 
ence of a number of such houses would 
“blight” the area? This house might be of 
far better construction than many of the 
new “flattops” built to code. 

Only a few years ago, nearly all houses 
Were constructed with knob and tube elec- 
trical wiring. The 1956 Reno building code 
provides every new house constructed must 
have romex wiring. Therefore, when a 
house built in 1955 with knob and tube 
wiring was examined in 1957, the inspector 
would classify it as substandard (not up to 
code), despite the fact some architects say 
it is superior to the romex now being used. 
The knob and tube wiring would be no evi- 
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dence whatever of a “slum” or “blight” con- 
dition. 

Furthermore, the Court observes that this 
exhibit G was not prepared by a disinter- 
ested party. A man who carried the title of 
director of urban renewal gathered the in- 
formation. He may have been the soul of 
integrity and a very honest and conservative 
man, but the evidence establishes that he 
was hired and put to work on this task by 
Mr. Smith, the planning commissioner who 
first suggested to the city council that they 
may be able to get hold of millions of dollars 
of Federal money if they could find some 
part of Reno that would qualify for an urban 
renewal project. (Minutes of city council 
meeting November 26, 1956—item 1 of facts 
above stated.) The man who carried the 
title of director of urban renewal was sent 
out to find, if he could, enough evidence of 
“slum” and/or “blight” to set up an urban 
renewal project. Regardless of his sterling 
character, when he looked at those 200 
houses he classed as “poor,” they would not 
look the same to him as to one of the de- 
fendants in this case, or even to some com- 
pletely disinterested party. 

The effect of the urban renewal project is 
to hasten this transition (of the neighbor- 
hood) and accomplish it artificially in 1 or 
2 years by first taking the people’s property 
for what an appraiser says it is worth as an 
“old residence,” demolish the homes and 
then turn the area over to a private party 
to “redevelop” it by selling sites for com- 
mercial and industrial uses. In other words, 
take it away from the people who own it and 
give it to someone else to make the profit 
the people are entitled to have as their land 
goes up in value. 


Mr. Speaker, I contend that pounds of 
documentary evidence such as this is 
worthy of public exposure. I further 
believe that the Reader’s Digest per- 
formed a great and valuable journalistic 
service in showing the people of America 
how their tax dollars are all too often 
squandered and misspent by the urban 
renewal program and its planners. Yet 
when these facts are published, Com- 
missioner William L. Slayton refuses, as 
he did with GAO and congressional in- 
vestigations, to acknowledge their exist- 
ence. Worse, when a Member of Con- 
gress exposes such issues before the pub- 
lic through a great magazine like the 
Reader’s Digest, as I did, he and the 
magazine are smeared and called liars by 
Commissioner Slayton because he is 
afraid that when the people know the 
truth, the program he has mishandled 
and his job may be in jeopardy. 

Mr. Speaker, this evidence completely 
refutes and destroys Mr. Slayton’s self- 
serving contention that all is well with 
the urban renewal program. 

I would next like to examine Mr. Slay- 
ton’s self-serving rebuttal to my state- 
ments in the Reader’s Digest concerning 
urban renewal in Boston. I said in the 
Reader’s Digest that “Boston, for in- 
stance, now has 19 urban renewal proj- 
ects involving $227,960,000.” 

Mr. Slayton replied, saying: 

The Digest figures are inaccurate. The 19 
urban renewal projects in Boston involve & 
total of $120,710,664 in Federal capital grants. 


Mr. Speaker, the source for my infor- 
mation was the official audit report pre- 
pared by the Honorable Thomas J. Buck- 
ley, State auditor for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, issued under date of 
August 16, 1963, and titled “Report on 
the Examination of the Accounts of the 
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Boston Redevelopment Authority from 
October 4, 1957, to February 25, 1963.” 

As an aside, I feel that Mr. Buckley’s 
honesty and integrity need no defense, 
but since Mr. Slayton has alleged that 
the figures used in his audit report are 
false, I would like for you to know that 
it is my information that Mr. Buckley is 
an honorable man, well respected by the 
people of Massachusetts; as State audi- 
tor, he is an elected official and does 
his job so ably and is so well thought of 
by the people that in the last election he 
polled the largest vote in Massachu- 
setts—running 250,000 votes ahead of 
our late lamented President. 

I tell you this so you may judge for 
yourself whether to believe the impartial 
Mr. Buckley or the self-serving Mr. Slay- 
ton. These facts I am about to relate 
require a decision as to which of them 
deserves to receive faith and confidence 
and which does not. 

Now let us have a look at Mr. Buck- 
ley’s audit report. On page 28 of this 
report there is a chart showing net 
project costs of urban renewal projects 
in the Boston area, and you will find 
there the total figure, $227,960,000, which 
is the source for the figure I used in the 
Reader’s Digest article. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no idea where Mr. 
Slayton got his figure of $120,710,664, and 
I doubt that Mr. Slayton knows either. 

The record will justify such statement. 
As I said, Mr. Buckley’s report covered 
the Boston urban renewal program from 
October 4, 1957, to February 25, 1963, and 
was issued on August 16, 1963. It so 
happens that only 47 days earlier Mr. 
Slayton’s office issued its regular report 
on “‘Urban Renewal Project Character- 
istics” dated June 30, 1963, which was 
ee vi to cover all projects up to that 

te. 

A comparison of these two reports is 
revealing. Mr. Slayton’s report shows 
only four projects for Boston, while the 
State auditor’s report shows 19 projects. 
The net project costs of the four projects 
listed in Mr. Slayton’s report are essen- 
tially identical to the net project cost for 
the same projects shown in the State 
auditor’s report. This indicates that the 
State auditor’s figures are accurate and 
in harmony with Mr. Slayton’s figures, 
except Mr. Slayton omits reference to 15 
projects that are revealed in the State 
auditor’s report. 

Thus it should be obvious that in the 
short period between the issuance of the 
study by the State auditor for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and the is- 
suance of the Slayton report, 15 new 
projects involving $100 million are not 
going to suddenly appear as approved for 
Federal funds. In fact, such an explana- 
tion would be impossible because the au- 
ditor for the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts finished his study in February 
1963, and reported the projects as being 
in existence at that time. Is it not more 
than passing strange that on June 30, 
1963, Mr. Slayton would report only 4 of 
the 19 projects in existence—and is it not 
reasonable to assume that had he re- 
ported all 19 of them, his figures would 
then undoubtedly have verified the total 
figure, as revealed by Mr. Buckley, the 
State auditor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts? 
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I would certainly like to see Mr. Slay- 
ton given an opportunity to prove his 
statement to the Congress because to 
show that the figure I used in the Read- 
er’s Digest article is false, he must first 
show that the State auditor for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts made a 
false audit to the people who elected him 
to office. You see, Mr. Slayton is in the 
position of contending that the State 
auditor, Mr. Buckley, is guilty of “mis- 
leading and incorrect statements,” not 
only in this one respect but in others as 
well, as I will demostrate in a moment. 

It is extremely difficult, Mr. Speaker, to 
understand how a man such as Mr. Slay- 
ton, who holds such a responsible posi- 
tion, as Commissioner of Urban Renewal, 
can be so wrong so many times while 
screaming at the top of his voice that 
everyone else—a committee of the Con- 
gress, the General Accounting Office, a 
Member of the House, and the State 
auditor for the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts—is guilty of making mislead- 
ing and incorrect statements. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I think it 
would be wise at this time to quote di- 
rectly from the auditor’s report for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts con- 
cerning the Boston Redevelopment Au- 
thority. This will allow Congress and 
the people to determine for themselves 
whether or not something is amiss. I 
quote from page 18 of the report in which 
Mr. Buckley states: 

This audit disclosed the fact that certain 
of the financial records of the Boston Re- 
development Agency (BRA) were found to 
be either inadequate or nonexistent and as 
a result, this condition created many audit 
problems and required the expenditure of 
much time and effort to assemble data with 
regard to the financial transactions of the 
agency. Some of the difficulties encountered 
are fully explained in the various notes and 
comments contained in this report. Ac- 
countants have been assigned to a continu- 
ance of certain phases of this audit which 
will be reported as a part of the next annual 
report on an examination of the accounts 
of this agency. 

While the BRA at the present time has 
19 areas in various stages from planning to 
construction, only 6 of these areas have 
reached the stage where land acquisition 
and construction have been either initiated 
or completed. 

The extreme laxity of the financial con- 
trols of the authority, in the expenditure of 
public funds and sale of properties for a 
small fraction of their actual cost in value, 
are clearly demonstrated by the comments of 
this report. Although the BRA was orga- 
nized in September 1957 and took over from 
the Boston Housing Authority in December 
1957, it is worthy of comment that the only 
two project areas that have reached the con- 
struction stage are those taken over from 
the Boston Housing Authority. 

The principal result of BRA operations 
has been the creation of numerous parking 
lots on valuable land, which have been rent- 
ed to private operators at a fraction of their 
value, and thus hardly redounds to the cred- 
it of the BRA. It is pertinent to point out 
that land owned by the BRA is not subject 
to real estate taxes, and therefore, the delay 
in construction in these areas has cost the 
city thousands of dollars in tax revenues 
and at the same time has provided substan- 
tial profits to the favored operators of these 
parking areas. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know of 
a better source from which to quote 
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about the misuse of Federal funds in ur- 
ban renewal than this report written by 
the highly respected State auditor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
This is what I did in my article in the 
Reader’s Digest. 

But let us examine Mr. Slayton’s re- 
buttal to my article. He notes this 
quotation in the Reader’s Digest article 
from the State auditor’s report concern- 
ing the rental of valuable land at a frac- 
tion of its value to private operators of 
parking lots and that the land is not 
subject to real estate taxes and that de- 
lay in construction has cost the city of 
Boston thousands of dollars in taxes. 
Then, in Mr. Slayton’s reply to that, and 
I quote, he says: 

Some of the cleared land has been used 
for parking—but the chief result has been 
a reduction—not an increase—in the num- 
ber of parking spaces in the three areas 
where land has been cleared. The Boston 
Redevelopment Authority has a policy of 
allowing parking lot operators to continue 
in business until the land is actually needed 
for redevelopment. They are being charged 
either the same rental that they were pay- 
ing before the authority bought the land, 
or, if they owned the land, a fair rental 
based on two independent appraisals of the 
property. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know 
whether Mr. Slayton just does not know 
what he is talking about and is just 
making a fool of himself or whether he 
is deliberately not telling the truth. We 
have reached another point where I think 
Mr. Slayton should be afforded the op- 
portunity, under oath, to justify his al- 
legations. They are in total conflict 
with the audit prepared by the State 
auditor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, who is a disinterested party. I 
would like to quote further at this point 
from Mr. Buckley’s audit report. On 
page 41 of the report he says: 

In November of 1961, when the Boston Re- 
development Agency took over the Chardon 
Motor Mart, Inc., a rental charge of $2,500 
per month was established, and 21 months 
later in July 1963 this rental charge as the 
result of successive reductions had reached 
the amount of $800 per month. and in addi- 
tion during this period the BRA generously 
granted to the lessee a reduction of $8,900 
in the amount due from him. Based on the 
original rent of $2,500 a month, the poten- 
tial income from this one account amounted 
to $52,500, but as the result of reductions 
and the abatement mentioned herein, this 
amount was reduced to $25,900 and on June 
30, 1963, there was a balance of $3,200 due 
from the tenant. 

One other account is also worthy of com- 
ment. When the Bowdoin Square Garage 
was taken over, the rental on the property 
was set at $7,000 per month, and the original 
occupant paid this amount for a compara- 
tively brief period. When a new lessee took 
over the property, he insisted that he was 
able to pay the prevailing rate of $7,000 a 
month, but it is interesting to note that 
when the property was turned over to him, 
the rent was immediately reduced to $4,375 
per month. It is worthy of comment that 
this action was taken with such speed that 
the adjustment predated the date that the 
new lessee took over and as a result, the 
previous operator received $2,085.40 as a 
refund on the last payment based on his 
original $7,000 rental payment. It is also 
interesting to note that this new tenant at 
the time he vacated the premises owed the 
BRA $12,750.44 in back rentals, and soon 
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after these facts were brought to the atten- 
tion of a BRA official in connection with this 
audit, this amount was paid in full, and it 
is understood that this payment was ob- 
tained by threatening the lessee with can- 
cellation of parking permits that he held on 
other BRA property. 

The board itself must have realized at 
one time that the situation, with regard to 
these adjustments, was getting out of hand, 
and as a result on November 29, 1961, the 
board voted that in the future all reductions 
in use and occupancy charges in excess of 
$100 a month would require the approval of 
the authority. 

It may or may not come as a surprise to 
the Authority to learn that in the next 15 
months, 30 adjustments were made on the 
approval of the real estate officers each in 
excess of $100 a month, and it is also worthy 
of comment that 40 adjustments were made 
in the even amount of $100 and it might be 
fairly concluded that these reductions were 
held to that amount to avoid bringing them 
to the attention of the board. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I challenge Mr. 
Slayton’s self-serving rebuttal statement 
that lessees of these Boston parking lots 
have always paid the “same rental” or 
even a “fair rental.” Obviously, the 
Auditor for the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts did not think so. And I won- 
der what makes Mr. Slayton think that 
the Auditor of the State of Massachusetts 
is misleading the public and making mis- 
statements of fact. 

Mr. Speaker, the “Notes and Com- 
ment” narrative portion of the “Audit 
Report of the Massachusetts State Audi- 
tor,” from which I have been quoting, is 
all highly relevant to my remarks and is, 
furthermore, a quite interesting narra- 
tive of apparent graft, cheating, favorit- 
ism and conflict of interest. I ask that 
pages 18 through 64, each inclusive, of 
the “Report of Massachusetts State 
Auditor Thomas J. Buckley on the Exam- 
ination of the Accounts of the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority from October 
4, 1957, to February 25, 1963,” be included 
as an exhibit at the conclusion of my 
remarks, 

Mr. Speaker, another interesting 
method by which Mr. Slayton, in his 
self-serving way, claims that I made 
misstatements in my Reader’s Digest 
article was to quote me as saying: 

For example: In Washington, D.C., the 
city's redevelopment agency paid the D.C. 
Transit System, of which O. Roy Chalk is 
president, $1,266,605 for some property, then 
later leased it back to his Chalk House West, 
Inc., for 99 years at a bargain rental of 
$43,221 a year. 


Mr. Speaker, I charge that Mr. Slay- 
ton willfully and deceitfully lifted and 
doctored this paragraph from my article 
so as to become a bold and fraudulent 
misstatement of what I wrote. Let me 
quote from my own article in which I 
wrote: 

For example: In Washington, D.C., ac- 
cording to Senator JoHN WILLIAMS, Repub- 
lican, of Delaware; the city’s redevelopment 
agency paid the D.C. Transit System, of which 
O. Roy Chalk is president, $1,266,605 for 
some property, then later leased it back to 
his Chalk House West, Inc., for 99 years at 
a bargain rental of $43,221 a year. 


Mr. Speaker, in claiming that I was 
making incorrect statements, Mr. Slay- 
ton fraudulently ignored the fact that 
I was specifically reporting what the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Delaware, Mr. 
WiILLIAIs said on the floor of the Senate 
last July 16. 

Let me quote what Senator WILLIAMS 
said: 

Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
would comment on this particular point 
which has been called to my attention. It 
seems that in December 1958, the Redevel- 
opment Land Agency paid the D.C. Transit 
System, of which Roy Chalk is president, 
$1,266,605 for some property. Then I un- 
derstand that on July 6, 1962, the agency 
leased this same property back to Chalk 
House West, Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the District of Columbia Realty & De- 
velopment Corp., for $43,221 per year over a 
99-year period. 

That $43,221 represents 6 percent or about 
three-fourths of what they paid for it. A 
99-year lease was given. 

If the redevelopment agency did not need 
this property since it leased it back for 99 
years, why did it buy it in the first place? 
And if the agency didn’t need the property, 
why did it lease it back for 99 years on such 
favorable terms? 


So you see, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Slayton 
spreads his charges of making incorrect 
statements even farther afield. He ac- 
cuses me of lying, a congressional com- 
mittee of lying, the Reader’s Digest of 
lying, the General Accounting Office and 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States of lying, the State auditor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts of ly- 
ing, and now he has also decided to take 
on the distinguished Senator from Del- 
aware. I feel the Senator is fully able 
and competent to take care of himself, 
but this is just typical of the dastardly, 
underhanded attempts of the Commis- 
sioner of Urban Renewal, William L. 
Slayton, to smear anyone and everyone 
who criticizes or finds fault with the 
manner in which he has operated the 
urban renewal program. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us examine an- 
other aspect of Mr. Slayton’s so-called 
rebuttal to my article in the Reader’s 
Digest. Consider his defense of the 
scandalous Columbia Plaza urban re- 
newal project in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Slayton conveniently ignores the 
reasons why I exposed this mess in the 
Reader’s Digest, Let me quote from the 
article. I wrote: 

This deal brazenly ignored the law’s re- 
quirements as to what kind of property can 
be taken over by urban renewal. When our 
subcommittee challenged the RLA to jus- 
tify its actions, five men gave contradictory 
testimony. For example: The RLA appraiser 
had said the property contained 68 build- 
ings. But a subcommittee investigator 
produced dated aerial photos showing that 
15 percent of the buildings had already been 
razed on the day the RLA appraiser claimed 
to haye examined them. Somebody obvi- 
ously was not telling the truth. 


Mr. Speaker, the Commissioner for 
Urban Renewal cannot deny the facts. 
He cannot deny sworn testimony before 
my subcommittee in which appraisers 
working for the local urban renewal 
agency swore they examined buildings 
when U.S. Navy photographs taken that 
very day showed the buildings did not 
exist. That, Mr. Speaker, is called per- 
jury in a court of law. And the fact re- 
mains that the local urban renewal 
agency in Washington, D.C., condemned 
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private property by brazenly ignoring 
the law. 

Mr. Slayton also said in his rebuttal 
to my statements about Columbia Plaza 
that, and I quote: 

The contractors, who had been unable to 
acquire all the needed land, were given an 
opportunity to redevelop the area. They did 
not choose to do so. 


Mr. Speaker, this statement of Mr. 
Slayton’s is willfully false. Let me first 
quote what I said in the Reader’s Digest: 

By January 1959 the contracting firm of 
Antonelli & Gould had bought more than 
half of a valuable 9-acre tract of downtown 
Washington property near the State Depart- 
ment, intending to develop it with private 
funds. Old residential and business struc- 
tures were demolished; plans were drawn for 
a diplomatic city, combining much-needed 
chancery offices with residential apartment 
dwellings. But, meanwhile, the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 
(RLA) had other ideas. Working backstage 
with the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, the RLA produced an agreement 
that the area should not be privately devel- 
oped. All appeals were ignored. 

Instead, the RLA had selected another 
group of redevelopers, the Columbia Plaza 
Corp. Faced with having its land con- 
demned (by then it owned 90 percent of the 
area), Antonelli & Gould sold out. Then, the 
moment the Columbia Plaza Corp. took over 
in November 1961, the RLA applied for and 
received a $6 million Federal loan and 
grant—your tax dollars and mine—for the 
execution of what private industry had long 
been willing to do without Federal subsidy. 


Mr. Speaker, these were the facts as 
heard in sworn testimony before the sub- 
committee of which Iam chairman. My 
article in the Reader’s Digest clearly 
labeled the source of these facts as hav- 
ing come from hearings before my sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Speaker, in attacking my article 
Mr. Slayton apparently prefers to ignore 
the true facts as developed by my sub- 
committee. The proof was ample and 
evident that there were “backstage” op- 
erations in which urban renewal officials 
illegally conspired to force the rightful 
owners off their property. Mr. Slayton’s 
statements that these redevelopers “did 
not choose to” redevelop the land them- 
selves is as gross a falsehood as I have 
ever heard spoken by an Official of the 
Federal Government, I know of no other 
case where a Federal official has accused 
a committee of Congress of lying or dis- 
torting facts, especially when these facts 
were revealed by sworn testimony and 
resulted in a summation which said 
that: 

In any other area of contractual relation- 
ships with Government agencies, the select- 
ing out of a “chosen instrument” with rules 
known only to such party, accompanied by 
the advice, counsel and coaching to conclude 
an agreement which dissipates public funds, 


such would be labeled “collusion and con- 
spiracy.”” 


Mr. Speaker, another important point 
of Mr. Slayton’s attack on the truthful- 
ness of my article in the Reader’s Digest 
concerns my statement which I now 
quote: 

The handling of Erieview project No. 1 in 
Cleveland touched off much of the furor and 
shows the proportions of the mess. When 
this 96-acre project was proposed, almost 
everybody in Cleveland found it appealing. 
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The project would, it was argued, provide an 
immense number of jobs, eradicate slums, 
diminish crime, straighten out traffic, renew 
Cleveland’s famous old Euclid Avenue busi- 
ness section, and add new buildings and 
enterprises to the tax rolls—mostly at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. 

By law, the HHFA in Washington would 
pay planning costs. After the old buildings 
had been bought up and razed, after the land 
had been regraded and new services installed, 
Cleveland could sell or lease the cleared tract 
to a private redeveloper of its own choice. 
Such a sale would inevitably be at far less 
than the cost of buying and clearing the 
condemned area—but the HHFA would ab- 
sorb the lion’s share of the resulting loss. 
It would even pay for locating displaced 
families, With an offer like that—a standing 
offer to any city under the urban renewal 
law—how could Cleveland lose? 

There was, however, one hitch. Urban 
renewal regulations state that Federal aid in 
demolition jobs can be given only to areas 
containing structures not worth saving. 
Most of the 118 buildings in the Erieview 
area had been judged sound by Cleveland 
housing inspectors. Some were new. So how 
could the project be made eligible for $33 
million in Federal aid? Cleveland officials 
hoped they had an answer. According to 
testimony before the House District of Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee of which I am chair- 
man, they arbitrarily reclassified 84 of the 
118 buildings as “substandard”—including 
8 valued at $900,000, $840,000, and $660,000. 

Then in the autumn of 1960, a party of 
Government employees from the regional Ur- 
ban Renewal Agency office in Chicago briefly 
toured the Erieview project site. According 
to a later report by Congress official watch- 
dog, the General Accounting Office, they did 
not look inside any of the buildings, but 
when they left they had endorsed the city’s 
reclassification and thereby sealed the doom 
of 105 buildings worth $26 million. 

Property owners were stunned. How could 
buildings previously certified as sound sud- 
denly be branded hazardous? For example, 
as the GAO report shows, Cleveland housing 
inspectors had found only minor violations 
of the city code in an eight-story masonry 
building valued at $660,000—principally, cer- 
tain doors lacked self-closing devices and 
the cellar needed to be cleaned up. But at 
once, before the owner could act, the prop- 
erty was classified “substandard” and sched- 
uled for acquisition and demolition. A sound 
12-year-old 1-story brick and block build- 
ing valued at $80,000 and having only a few 
minor violations (for example, the pointing 
of the chimney and the venting of the toi- 
lets”) met the same fate. Many such rulings 
‘were made. 


Mr. Speaker, William Slayton, Com- 
missioner of Urban Renewal, challenges 
these statements I made in the Reader’s 
Digest. He challenges them despite the 
fact that I said clearly in my article in 
the Reader’s Digest that this informa- 
tion came from sworn testimony before 
the House District of Columbia Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 of which Iam chairman and 
from a report by the General Account- 
ing Office. He further says, and I quote 
from his rebuttal: 

Officials of the regional office made three 
trips to Cleveland in connection with the 
project during which, among other things, 
they made sample inspections inside the 
buildings. 


Mr. Speaker, I challenge Mr. Slayton 
to testify under oath and prove his state- 
ments. I challenge him to come out of 
his ivory tower in which he sits smear- 
ing anybody and everything that is crit- 
ical of him. For the truth of the mat- 
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ter is, Mr. Speaker, that the Urban Re- 
newal Administration is guilty in the 
Erieview project No. 1 of throwing away 
millions of dollars—collected from tax- 
payers like you and me—in an arbitrary 
and capricious manner. The Erieview 
project No. 1 was listed by the Urban 
Renewal Administration on June 30, 1963, 
for loans and grants in the amount of 
more than $36 million. The net pro- 
ject costs are shown as being $15,400,- 
000. The GAO study, however, reported 
that the amount of the loan and grants 
was $43 million. 

I quote now from page 25 of the GAO’s 
report of June 1963 to the Congress of 
the United States about “Premature Ap- 
proval of Large-Scale Demolition for 
Erieview Project 1, Cleveland, Ohio, by 
the Urban Renewal Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency,” 
which says: 

The examination of the buildings in the 
project 1 area by the Chicago HHFA regional 
office was too limited in scope to provide 
proper support for URA positive determina- 
tion that large-scale demolition was war- 
ranted. 

HHFA regional office officials began a tour 
of the project site on the afternoon of No- 
vember 15, 1960, and completed it the fol- 
lowing morning. The official report on the 
tour states that they only drove through the 
project area and walked by some of the 
buildings. Moreover, the report indicates 
that the officials did not inspect the inte- 
riors of any of the 84 buildings which the 
city had classified as substandard. This 
limited inspection apparently was the prin- 
cipal basis for the determination that the 
area met URA’s requirements for clearance. 
The failure to make a building-by-building 
review precluded HHFA from adequately 
considering whether the structures could 
have been improved and successfully inte- 
grated into the project. 

On the basis of our review of the city's 
building inspection reports, we questioned 
whether the deficiencies reported for the 84 
buildings were serious enough to warrant 
classifying the buildings as substandard. 
Accordingly, the HHFA Chicago regional 
office assigned a technically qualified staff 
member to accompany the city inspectors 
and our representatives on a detailed rein- 
spection of the buildings. We suggested 
that the reinspection be confined to evalua- 
tions of the actual structural condition of 
the buildings in order to determine whether 
the violations cited in the inspection reports 
(1) could be corrected by normal mainte- 
mance or (2) were of sufficient gravity to 
warrant demolition of the buildings. 

We reviewed the condition of 77 of the 84 
buildings. During our review the HHFA 
specialist, who defined a standard building 
as one that is structurally sound and does 
not warrant clearance for reasons of struc- 
tural deficiency, determined that 60 of these 
buildings were standard structures. We 
proposed that the Commissioner, URA, re- 
view his approval of Project 1-Erieview for 
large-scale demolition in the light of, the 
evidence which cast doubt on the original 
basis for such approval. The Commissioner, 
URA, informed us that the Chicago HHFA 
regional office subsequently made a com- 
plete reevaluation of the buildings in the 
project area in August 1962. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, note the following 
additional statement from the GAO re- 
port: 

The August 1962 revaluation was based 
on a second review by HHFA of the city’s 
inspection reports: “No new examination of 
the buildings in the project area was made.” 
The criteria used in this revaluation for 
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classifying buildings as structurally sub- 
standard differed from the criteria used by 
the HHFA specialist, since the revaluation 
resulted in classifying 50 buildings as struc- 
turally substandard, whereas the HHFA spe- 
cialist classified only 24 buildings as struc- 
turally substandard. We were unable to rec- 
oncile the differences in the criteria. In 
addition, it is significant that the 84 build- 
ings that were revaluated as being substand- 
ard are not the same 84 buildings that were 
originally classified as substandard. 

We questioned the reliability of HHFA’s 
revaluation, which was based on a desk 
review of the city’s inspection reports. It 
would seem that a revaluation based on an 
actual reinspection by HHFA specialists 
would have produced more reliable results. 
The Commissioner, URA, acknowledged that 
the city’s method of classifying buildings 
may need modification. 


Mr, Speaker, when called before my 
subcommittee, Mr. Bernard Sacks, su- 
pervisory accountant for the General 
Accounting Office, testified under oath 
and further exposed the situation in 
Cleveland. Let me quote from pages 
1512 and 1513 of Mr. Sacks’ testimony 
before the subcommittee of which I am 
chairman. Mr. Sacks said that the GAO: 


Presented our findings to the Urban Re- 
newal Administration and to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and their reply 
in effect was that they insisted there are 84 
buildings that were substandard. Now, of 
these 84, they said 50 were structurally sub- 
standard and 34 were substandard for other 
reasons, and these reasons concerned other 
blighting influences. They insisted there 
were still 84 buildings that were substand- 
ard. I may add at this point that after 
receiving the reply from the Urban Renewal 
Administration stating that 84 buildings were 
still substandard, we went and verified. We 
did a little bit more work in Chicago, and 
determined that the 84 buildings cited by 
them as being substandard were based on a 
revaluation of the original inspection re- 
port. They did not go back to the city of 
Cleveland to revaluate the buildings. They 
just picked the same inspection reports and 
arrived at the 84 buildings. In addition to 
that, the 84 buildings that they informed 
us were substandard were not the same 84 
buildings that they had originally told us 
were substandard. What happened is that 
we presented the pictures of certain build- 
ings in the report, the first four pictures 
noted in this report, and they agreed that 
these buildings were not substandard, but 
somehow other buildings took their place on 
the list and they still came up with the same 
84. In addition to that, they say that 50 
buildings were structurally substandard. 
This determination was made in Chicago by 
their own expert, their own man who they 
sent along with us told us that only 24 were 
structurally substandard, and this 24 was 
based on his personal review of the buildings 
in Cleveland, but yet HHFA, without making 
an independent review of these buildings, 
concluded that 50 were structurally sub- 
standard, We then concluded and so noted 
in the report that on the basis of the amount 
of buildings and the percentage of build- 
ings in the Cleveland area that were struc- 
turally substandard, in our opinion the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration should haye 
considered other alternate forms of urban 
renewal treatment for this area before ap- 
proving large-scale demolition. We believe 
that HHFA should have investigated the con- 
ditions of the buildings and made an inde- 
pendent verification of the condition of the 
buildings and that they should have con- 
sidered alternate forms of urban renewal 
treatment before they approved the area for 
large-scale demolition. 
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Naturally, Mr. Speaker, my subcom- 
mittee was appalled by this GAO re- 
velation of reckless and arbitrary action 
by the HHFA in picking out buildings in 
good condition to be demolished for ur- 
ban renewal. I wondered if some of the 
great buildings in our Nation could be 
determined substandard by the lax rules 
and regulations as now used by the 
HHFA. Mr, Sacks testified, and I quote: 

That the U.S. Capitol “would be considered 
substandard on the grounds that it is a 
single-purpose building, inadequate for con- 
version to other uses, and perhaps it would 
be considered substandard on the basis of 
inadequate street layout.” 


Furthermore, Mr. Sacks testified, and 
I quote, that— 
any building, including the Empire State 
Building, could be considered substandard. 
The Empire State Building could be con- 
sidered substandard on the basis of incom- 
patibility, depending on what they wanted 
to do with the land, inadequate parking, 
density, for the general welfare if the city 
fathers so decided. 


Obviously then, Mr. Speaker, some- 
thing was terribly amiss in Cleveland. 
And when the Reader’s Digest coura- 
geously chose to help me expose the mess, 
the Commissioner of Urban Renewal hit 
the ceiling and accused us of lying. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when I served as 
a district attorney before coming to Con- 
gress, I learned that frequently when 
somebody screams “smear” as loudly as 
Mr. Slayton did, there is often a hidden 
motive behind such actions. Believe me, 
in this case there certainly is. 

Let us reconstruct the political and 
business situation that existed in Cleve- 
land before the GAO made its audit, be- 
fore my subcommittee began its inves- 
tigation. According to testimony before 
my subcommittee, the Cleveland hous- 
ing official responsible for grading the 
buildings in the Erieview project as being 
substandard was the late O. P. Plymale, 
chief building inspector for the city. In 
turn, he reported directly to a Mr. James 
Lister, director of the Department of 
Urban Renewal and Housing of the city 
of Cleveland. Mr. Lister in his turn re- 
ported directly to the mayor of the city, 
who was then the Honorable Anthony J. 
Celebrezze, now serving as Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. In short, Mr. Celebrezze 
held much of the administrative respon- 
sibility for initiating urban renewal in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Speaker, when the GAO investi- 
gators appeared on the scene in Cleve- 
land to conduct their inquiry, they were 
asked by representatives of the city gov- 
ernment to leave the city and halt their 
investigation because it was felt that 
they were interfering with Mr. Cele- 
brezze’s campaign for reelection as 
mayor. This, however, did not deter the 
eventual investigation, for the GAO men 
returned after the election and continued 
their audit. 

Mr. Speaker, according to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Sacks of the GAO before my 
subcommittee, and I quote from this 
passage: 

Originally the city of Cleveland itself— 
more specifically, the city planning com- 
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missioner of Cleveland—prepared a study, 
and in the study they concluded that there 
was a need for revitalizing downtown Cleve- 
land. In 1959 the general plans prepared 
by the city of Cleveland were approved by 
the mayor who in 1959 requested that the 
Cleveland Development Foundation study 
and recommend methods of implementing 
this general plan prepared by the city plan- 
ning commission. Now, the Cleveland Devel- 
opment Foundation made a private study of 
the downtown area and made a detailed, or, 
they made a more detailed plan of the need 
of the downtown area, so far as the needs for 
office buildings, stores and apartments were 
concerned, and they pretty much, we under- 
stand, delineated, that is, originally deline- 
ated the area for further work. Once this 
plan was prepared, then the city contracted 
with I. M. Pei & Associates to develop what 
they called a general neighborhood renewal 
plan, and the urban renewal plan, which was 
a more exhaustive and detailed study. Much 
of the background, the delineation of the 
area, was prepared by the Cleveland Devel- 
opment Foundation. 


Mr. Speaker, this testimony begins to 
uncover the hidden motives behind Mr. 
Slayton’s slanderous attack on my ar- 
ticle in the Reader’s Digest. Mr. Slayton 
is trying to protect his own skin and hide 
his tracks. Because what the GAO had 
uncovered, what my hearings had re- 
vealed, was that before becoming Com- 
missioner of Urban Renewal, Mr. Slay- 
ton helped plan Erieview Project No. 1 
from the outset. And it is obvious, Mr. 
Speaker, that Mr. Slayton became even 
more deeply involved when, after be- 
coming Commissioner of Urban Renewal, 
he found himself sitting in judgment of 
Erieview Project No. 1. Thus, as the 
GAO pointed out, Mr. Slayton originated 
and then sat in judgment on the con- 
demnation of the buildings in Cleveland, 
the wasteful spending of multiplied mil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ money. Here isa 
man who, in private life, helped create 
a monster project of Federal spending 
and later as a Government official kept it 
alive by feeding its voracious appetite 
with millions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I think it 
well that the Recorp should show some 
more background facts of Mr. Slayton’s 
career. He came to Washington in 1950 
as the assistant director of the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials. This organization is com- 
posed of personnel holding positions with 
Federal and local governments relating 
to housing and urban renewal activities. 
The organization publishes a newsletter 
and also the Journal of Housing, both 
of which are devoted to information and 
promotional material regarding the Na- 
tion’s housing and urban renewal pro- 
grams. During his 5-year employment 
in this capacity, he developed wide ac- 
quaintanceship not only with the per- 
sonnel in local governments but also with 
the housing and redevelopment plans of 
many cities. During this period he came 
to the attention of Mr. William Zecken- 
dorf, president of the Webb & Knapp Co., 
of New York, which was becoming in- 
creasingly involved in urban renewal ac- 
tivities. 

In 1955 Mr. Slayton became affiliated 
with I, M. Pei & Associates, of New York 
City, and also became a vice president 
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of Webb & Knapp Co., of New York, for 
its Washington operations in planning 
and urban renewal redevelopment. In 
these two capacities he became the re- 
sponsible official, as I mentioned earlier, 
for the handling of Webb & Knapp inter- 
ests in the southwest area C urban re- 
newal which was set aside exclusively on 
a noncompetitive basis for the Webb & 
Knapp Co. Also, as an official of I. M. 
Pei & Associates he was involved with 
the planning activities of that firm in 
cities in addition to those in which Webb 
& Knapp Co. was involved in redevelop- 
ment activities. 

When he became Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Slayton was in a unique 
situation. He found himself working 
hand in glove with former NAHRO 
friends and clients in an official capacity. 
Thus he might exercise judgment con- 
cerning the granting or withholding of 
Federal grants and loans in connection 
with projects originated by his former 
friends or even projects in which he him- 
self participated as an originator. For 
example, as a member of the I. M. Pei & 
Associates before becoming Urban Re- 
newal Commissioner, he “worked directly 
with the city representatives” of Cleve- 
land on the Erieview project. 

Although these connections of Mr. 
Slayton’s had been known long before 
he attempted to discredit my article in 
Reader’s Digest, the public generally had 
no knowledge of just how bad a boondog- 
gle the Erieview project has become. In 
order to prevent any similar waste of 
Federal funds in the District of Colum- 
bia, my subcommittee studied the report 
of the Comptroller General and took pub- 
lic testimony to guide the committee re- 
garding pending legislation. Thus, in 
trying to discredit my statements about 
the Erieview project, Mr. Slayton was in 
reality trying to cover up his own involve- 
ment in that particular project. 

It may interest Members of the House 
to know that Mr. Slayton has another 
means which can be used to intimidate 
and threaten Members of Congress. This 
is through a Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration appointed by Mr. Slayton pre- 
sumably for the purpose of furnishing 
to the Urban Renewal Administration 
advice, counsel and assistance regarding 
housing and urban renewal problems. 
Members of this council, since they have 
no official status as employees of the Gov- 
ernment, are free to travel to other com- 
munities and appear publicly to support 
and defend the actions of the agency. 

A recent example of the use of this 
council for these purposes happened dur- 
ing the month of April this year when 
a member of this advisory council ad- 
dressed a group in St. Louis. In the 
course of his visit, he publicly called for 
the defeat of a member of my subcom- 
mittee and for my defeat in the then 
imminent primary elections and for the 
defeat of the ranking minority member 
of the Housing Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
It would appear that the agency misuses 
Federal funds to purge Congressmen who 
call attention to the agency’s wasteful 
use of public revenues. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is conclusively shown 
that Mr. Slayton was fully aware of the 
evils and inadequacies of the Erieview 
project long before he accepted his ex- 
alted and supposedly honorable position 
as a Federal official. And this also ex- 
plains why, under Mr. Slayton's direc- 
tion, the Urban Renewal Administration 
has failed to implement the GAO recom- 
mendations on the Erieview project, or 
any other project for that matter, and 
shows why millions upon countless mil- 
lions of tax dollars are being pounded 
down this rathole of waste. 

In summation, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out that only recently I 
have been through a strenuous but highly 
successful primary election campaign. 
During this campaign, Mr. Slayton, a 
high official of the executive branch of 
the Government, saw fit to attack me 
personally. His claims were false and 
fraudulent, and Mr. Slayton was guilty 
of using his high office in an attempt to 
deceive the voters and to insure a favor- 
able legislative attitude toward his ac- 
tions. His attack signified an unwar- 
ranted use of executive power and threat- 
ened the independence of the legislative 
branch of Government. I was not hurt 
by Mr. Slayton’s fraud and deceit be- 
cause I was sustained by the faith of 
the people of my district. And as I said 
before, I am determined that in the fu- 
ture the kind of slander initiated by 
this particular Federal official will not be 
visited upon any member of the press 
or upon other members of this branch 
of Government. It is Congress which 
has the most to lose by such infamous 
attacks. If high officials in the execu- 
tive branch of Government can success- 
fully make false accusations against 
Congressmen and Senators, the intimi- 
dation of the legislature will have been 
complete and freedom of speech in the 
press will be destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, similar pressures to 
those placed on me and the Reader’s 
Digest in recent months have been 
shouldered by other newsmen in Wash- 
ington. All too frequently of late, 
stories based on documented evidence 
and painstaking research are denied by 
Federal officials who call these reputable 
reporters liars and try to intimidate their 
publishers. Should pressures of this 
nature be allowed to continue, then the 
press can no longer expose venal and 
corrupt Government officials. Worse, 
Congress will have lost one of its strong- 
est aids in guaranteeing the American 
people an honest and efficient Govern- 
ment. 

Mr, Speaker, I charge that William L. 
Slayton, a high official in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, will- 
fully made false statements against my 
article in the Reader’s Digest, while I 
was involved in a primary election con- 
test, for the purpose of trying to dis- 
credit me. This same official has also 
tried to discredit the General Account- 
ing Office, the Comptroller General of 
the United States, the State auditor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and a subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives, 
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Mr. Speaker, if Mr. Slayton's actions 
and statements were done and made 
through ignorance, he is incompetent to 
hold his high office; if done willfully 
and dishonestly, he is unfit to hold such 
office. I respectfully request a thorough 
investigation of the activities of Wil- 
liam L. Slayton, in his capacity as Com- 
missioner of Urban Renewal in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
his removal from office. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE STATE AUDITOR, REPORT ON 
THE EXAMINATION OF THE ACCOUNTS OF THE 
BOSTON. REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY, FROM 
OCTOBER 4, 1957, TO FEBRUARY 25, 1963, 
OFFICIAL AupIT REPORT, AuGcusT 16, 1963, 
STATE AUDITOR'S DEPARTMENT, THOMAS J. 
BUCKLEY, STATE AUDITOR 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


1. Audit: This examination was conduct- 
ed under the provisions of chapter 733 of the 
acts of 1962, which became effective on Octo- 
ber 24, 1962. 

(This audit disclosed the fact that certain 
of the financial records of the Boston Rede- 
velopment Authority were found to be either 
inadequate or nonexistent), and, as a result, 
this condition created many audit problems 
and required the expenditure of much time 
and effort to assemble data with regard to 
the financial transactions of the agency. 
Some of the difficulties encountered are fully 
explained in the various notes and comments 
contained in this report. Accountants have 
been assigned to a continuance of certain 
phases of this audit which will be reported 
as a part of the next annual report on an ex- 
amination of the accounts of this agency. 

2. General: (While the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority at the present time has 19 
areas in various stages from planning to 
construction, only 6 of these areas haye 
reached the stage where land acquisition and 
construction has been either initiated or 
completed.) 

The extreme laxity of the financial con- 
trols of the authority, in the expenditure of 
public funds and sale of properties for a 
small fraction of their actual cost and value 
are clearly demonstrated by the comments of 
this report. Although the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority was organized in Septem- 
ber 1957 and took over from the Boston 
Housing Authority in December 1957, it is 
worthy of comment that the only two proj- 
ect areas that have reached the construction 
stage are those taken over from the Boston 
Housing Authority. Another project under 
construction is & city of Boston project. 

The principal result of Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority operations has been the cre- 
ation of numerous parking lots on valuable 
land, which have been rented to private op- 
erators at a fraction of their value, and thus 
hardly redounds to the credit of the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority. It is pertinent to 
point out that land owned by the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority is not subject to 
real estate taxes, and, therefore the delay in 
construction in these areas has cost the city 
thousands of dollars in tax revenues and at 
the same time has provided substantial prof- 
its to the favored operators of these parking 
areas. 

The six projects which have progressed be- 
yond the planning stage are as follows: 

A. New York streets: This was the first re- 
development project in the city of Boston, 
and it was initiated by the Boston Housing 
Authority. The Boston Housing Authority 
acquired the land in this area by eminent 
domain on July 27, 1955, and demolished 
buildings with an assessed value of $2,535,000. 
They installed site improvements and graded 
the land at a total net cost of $5,109,317.04. 
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The total area involved in this project was 
867,000 square feet and was disposed of by 
the Boston Redevelopment Authority as 
follows: 


Area in 
Owner square 
leet 
Cerel-Druker (developer)_| 595, 989 
gene 5 o 5 i 
eo! aglarulo. ` 
uaap ei 5. 900 
Herald Traveler 1 13, 201 
Brenton Clothing CO. 12, 260 
Troy Realty Co 14, 540 
— > 2659, 132 


1 Herald Traveler also purchased 268,913 square feet 
from the 5 at a price of $0.67 per square foot at 
a total cost of $180,172.02. 

2 Does not include 207,868 square feet held by BRA for 
public or institutional purposes, 


Attention must necessarily be directed to 
the fact that this land was sold for less 
than 10 percent of its cost to the BRA rep- 
resenting an immediate loss to the taxpayers 
of $4,648,306.63 (see schedule V). As stated 
before, the assessed value of property taken 
amounted to $2,535,000 and the current as- 
sessed value of the area is only $3,017,900. 

B. West end project: This area was also 
acquired by the Boston Housing Authority 
prior to the creation of the BRA. The area 
was prepared for redevelopment at a net 
cost to January 31, 1963, of $16,248,319.09 
(see schedule X). To prepare the area for 
redevelopment property valued at $9,010,100 
was demolished. By contrast, the current 
assessed value of new construction in the 
area has been set at $2,206,800. The present 
status of land sales in this area is as 
follows: 


Purchaser square | price per Price 
feet square paid 
foot 
Retina Foundation 35,714 81.35 |$48, 213. 90 
„5 E 1.35 | 5,408.10 
Archdiocese of Boston.“ 64,163 1.35 | 86,620.05 
Totals. <2: Age 103,888 140, 242. 05 


The total area involved in this project 
amounts to 1,780,833 square feet; 465,000 
square feet has been leased to Charles River 
Park, Inc., while 843,000 square feet has been 
held for that corporation under a leasehold 
agreement. The remaining 369,000 square 
feet has been held by the BRA for public or 
institutional purposes. 

From the very beginning, this area was 
apparently set aside for luxury-type, high- 
cost apartments, There seems to have been 
some doubt in the minds of the Federal 
Housing Administration that a project of this 
type and this size could be absorbed by the 
city of Boston. Apparently, the FHA made 
Known these doubts for in a letter dated 
September 26, 1958, the vice president of the 
Charles River Park, Inc., which was later 
assigned as developers, asked the executive 
director of the BRA for his cooperation in 
“overcoming FHA's attitude that Gruen’s 
project is to too good for Boston to be able to 
afford.” 

The objection of the FHA was apparently 
well based for in the lengthy period that has 
existed since seizure, the redevelopment of 
the area is far from completion. The area 
was awarded to the Charles River Park, Inc., 
as developer under a leasehold agreement, 
dated November 23, 1959, and to the date of 
this audit, only two apartment buildings 
have been completed while another is under 
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construction. Attention is directed to the 
fact that this leasehold agreement cost the 
developer nothing but it requires the BRA 
to hold all of the area for what could be an 
indefinite period for the exclusive use of 
the developer and it also has the effect of 
withholding the unleased area from the tax 
rolls of the city of Boston. 

Under this leasehold, the BRA agreed to 
lease the project area at an annual rental 
of $0.081 per square foot for land marked for 
residential use and $0.09 per square foot for 
land marked for commercial use. Rental 
payments are to begin at such time as the 
developer takes possession of the individual 
parcel. The term of the lease for each parcel 
is scheduled to end 50 years from the time 
of its commencement and the developer has 
the option to renew any such lease for two 
additional periods of 20 years. The devel- 
oper is required to pay real estate taxes and 
he also has an option to purchase at any 
time during the term of the agreement title 
to any parcel at a purchase price of $1.35 
per square foot for residential land and $1.50 
for commercial land. If the developer exer- 
cises his option to purchase, he is required 
to pay costs incidental to any definitive loan 
the authority may make for the project area. 

Under the terms of this leasehold the de- 
veloper to date has taken over three parcels 
and he was in default according to his lease- 
hold agreement on two other parcels which 
were to have been taken by March 7, 1963. 
Insofar as the city is concerned, it has suf- 
fered a substantial and continuing loss since 
the assessed values of property taken 
amounted to $7,910,100 as compared with the 
assessed value of $2,206,800 on the new con- 
struction in the project area, and the city 
has also suffered a substantial loss since the 
major part of the area is being held by the 
BRA under a nontaxable leasehold agree- 
ment. 

The following items give evidence that the 
BRA and others have been more interested 
in the finances of the developer than they 
have been in serving the interests of the city 
of Boston: 

1. There appears to be a lack of adequate 
finances behind this developer which has 
undoubtedly been a factor in contributing 
to the delay in further construction. The 
FHA originally placed an 80 percent occu- 
pancy criterion on the first complex before 
it would insure a loan on the second. In 
other words, the FHA insisted that the first 
complex must be 80 percent rented before 
they would insure a construction loan on the 
second. The developer was apparently un- 
able to meet this requirement and the FHA 
dropped the occupation rate to 70 percent 
and then when the developer was still un- 
able to continue, they reduced this criterion 
to 50 percent and at that point, the developer 
was finally able to start on the next com- 
plex, 

2. The authority has agreed to lease this 
area to the developer rather than negotiating 
an outright sale. This procedure raises an 
interesting problem for the BRA since it will 
therefore be necessary for the BRA to borrow 
the money to cover the stated value of the 
land area before the books of the project can 
be closed. We therefore arrive at the un- 
usual point where it now appears that the 
authority will probably borrow the value of 
the land from the HHFA with interest paid 
by the BRA. 

3. Public records indicate that the mort- 
gage on this complex amounts to $12 million 
and it is worthy of comment that the as- 
sessed value of the property for the taxable 
year 1963 was set at $1,875,000. 

4. In a comment in this report titled 
“Contracts” attention is directed to a pay- 
ment of $13,500 by the BRA to the architect 
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employed by the developer for changes de- 
sired by the developer in the area plans. It 
would seem that if such alterations were 
sought by the developer he should have paid 
the costs of such architectural alterations. 

5. On February 11, 1960, the Boston Edison 
Co. paid to the BRA $43,800 for an easement 
agreement for 47 years under which the util- 
ity company was granted rights and ease- 
ments to repair, renew and maintain steam 
lines of the company in the project area. 
This money was placed in deposit by the 
BRA in an escrow fund to be paid to the 
developer upon his completion of installation 
of lateral wiring from the streets or public 
ways to the electrical vaults of the various 
residential complexes. In view of the fact 
that the BRA had basic easement rights, it 
is not clear why all of this money was set 
aside for the developer. 

6. The developer is already in default in 
two of the parcels in this area which he was 
scheduled to take over on March 7, 1963, and 
it seems unlikely that he will be able to 
meet his obligation to take over the two 
remaining parcels on the scheduled dates. 
Unless the BRA takes definite and drastic 
action, the remainder of this project may 
remain undeveloped by this developer for 
many years. It must be pointed out that 
the developer has already taken over the 
most desirable parcels in the project area 
and it is therefore logical to assume that the 
problems encountered by the developer to 
this point will be magnified with the re- 
maining residential parcels which are less 
desirable as to location. 

C. Whitney Street: This project, intended 
to provide middle-income housing, is located 
on a 7-acre tract in the Whitney Street sec- 
tion of Roxbury. It was accomplished en- 
tirely from city of Boston funds and no 
Federal contribution has been sought by 
the city of Boston and it is further under- 
stood that no financial assistance will be re- 
quested of the Commonwealth. 

This project consists of three parcels, one 
of which has been leased to a private cor- 
poration under the authority of chapter 
121A which provides for tax concessions and 
a limited profit to the developer. As of the 
date of this audit, high-rise buildings were 
under construction on this parcel. 

D. Government Center: The land for this 
project was taken on October 25, 1961, by 
the BRA and when developed will provide 
a location for a complex of public buildings 
serving the city, State, and Federal Govern- 
ment and it is also understood that the area 
is planned to include sites for private office 
buildings. As a part of the cost of this 
project the MTA tunnel between Scollay and 
Haymarket stations will be relocated. In 
clearing this area, property with an assessed 
value of $14,872,500 will be demolished. For 
the period ending January 1, 1963, the total 
costs of this project have amounted to $16,- 
650,603.40. (See schedules XXVI and XXIX.) 

Only one parcel in this area has been dis- 

of. Parcel No. 5, including 198,539 
square feet was sold to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a Federal office building at a price 
of $1,200,000. 

E. Washington Park: This project which is 
in the Roxbury-North Dorchester area will 
concern itself with the rehabilitation of ex- 
isting dwellings, the construction of new 
schools and other neighborhood improve- 
ments with areas set aside for low-cost hous- 
ing units. 

The assessed value of properties taken in 
this area amounted to $2,157,900. The total 
costs of this project to January 31, 1963, 
have amounted to $906,825.26 (see schedules 
XVIII and XXI) and the project is in the 
early land acquisition stage. It is interest- 
ing to note that, with considerable public- 
ity, ground-breaking ceremonies on a parcel 
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of this project were held on May 10, 1963. 
Attention is directed to the fact that the 
BRA did not vote to purchase this site until 
May 15, 1963, which was 5 days after the 
ground-breaking ceremonies were held. 

F. South End: This project involves the 
acquisition of 28 acres in the Castle Square 
section of the South End to provide land for 
housing units and commercial and industrial 
development. The project is also planned 
to concern itself with the rehabilitation of 
some of the present South End dwellings. 
Property in this area with an assessed value 
of $3,600,800 was taken on December 19, 
1962. Total costs of this project to January 
31, 1963, have amounted to $578,527.89. (See 
schedules XXXVII and XL.) 

G. Private developments: The BRA has 
also approved two urban renewal projects 
which do not involve the expenditure of 
public funds. 

1. Prudential Center: The authority ruled 
that the proposed site was a blighted, open 
area within the provisions of chapter 121A 
of the general laws and that the proposed 
project would be beneficial to the public. 
This ruling permitted the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. to receive special tax consideration 
from the city under the provisions of said 
chapter. 

2. Tremont-Mason Streets: This develop- 
ment will involve the demolition of build- 
ings on Tremont Street by a private developer 
and the construction of a high-rise apart- 
ment building facing Boston Common. The 
BRA declared this an urban renewal area 
in order that it could qualify for FHA financ- 
ing. 
3. Establishment of urban renewal pro- 
gram: The urban renewal program in the 
city of Boston was originally initiated by the 
Boston Housing Authority and the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority was subsequently 
given the responsibility and the authority 
over the program. 

The Boston Redevelopment Authority was 
organized in September 1957 and on Decem- 
ber 20, 1957 the authority entered into a 
novation agreement with the Boston Housing 
Authority to take over the urban redevelop- 
ment projects initiated by the housing au- 
thority. These projects were New York 
Streets, U.R. Mass, 2-1; West End, U.R. Mass. 
2-3; and Mattapan, Mass. R-5. 

4. Source of funds: Funds under which the 
BRA and all other redevelopment authori- 
ties operate are provided by the Federal, city, 
and State governments. Broadly speaking, 
the Federal Government contributes two- 
thirds of the cost and the remaining one- 
third is paid by the city; however, the city is 
reimbursed by the Commonwealth for one- 
half of its costs. This is accomplished under 
the provisions of section 26FFF of chapter 121 
of the general laws which, however, specifi- 
cally provides that the State grants shall not 
exceed one-half of the contribution of the 
municipality concerned or not more than 
one-sixth of the net project cost when the 
municipality pays the cost of administrative 
planning and legal expenses. 

Attention is directed to the fact that this 
law further provides that the Common- 
wealth’s participation shall be paid in 20 
equal annual installments and the same leg- 
islation places a specific limit of $30 million 
on such payments. It would seem that this 
latter fact is either not known to the BRA or 
is being ignored, for the present urban re- 
newal program in all its various stages could 
conceivably result in a total charge against 
the Commonwealth of $37,685,000. Attention 
is directed to the following schedule which 
was prepared by the BRA as of December 31, 
1962, indicating the potential costs of proj- 
ects in various stages by the BRA at that 
time. 
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Federal reservations and local share 


Net project Federal State con- | City of Net project Federal State con- | City of 
Project cost reservations | tribution Boston Project cost b Boston 
and grants share and grants 
$4, 800, 000 $3, 200, 000 $800, 000 $800, 000 || East Boston 600.000 | $3, 700, 000 $950, 000 $950, 000 
16, 410, 000 10,940,000 | 2,735,000 2, 635, 000 || Jamaica Plain 100, 000 3, 400, 000 850, 000 850, 000 
TNC a RE RS SN 1, 550,000 || Back Bay. 900, COO 600, 000 150, 000 150, 000 
35, 600, 000 23,700,000 | 5, 950, 000 5,950,000 || South Boston 700, 000 4, 500,000 | 1, 100. 000 1, 100, 000 
27,800, 000 16, 500,000 | 4. 600, 000 6, 700, 000 || North Harvard... 400, 000 300, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
34, 200, 000 22,800,000 | 5,700, 000 5, 700,000 || Mattapan 1, 300, 000 900, 000 200, 000 200, 000 
21, 000, 000 14, 000,000 | 3, 500. 000 3, 500, 000 Rorbury- North Daher ⁵ ę !. 8 
22. 200, 000 14, 800,000 | 3, 700. 000 3,700,000 || Downtown North 
1 ‘even ee | $ fies | Poena ee 
000 — ——— 
3. 900, 000 2. 600. 000 650, 000 650, 000 N 227, 960, 000 | 148, 940, 000 | 37,685,000 | 41, 235. 000 


It will be noted from the above that the 
amount scheduled for the State’s contribu- 
tion is $7,685,000 in excess of the amount 
authorized by the general court for redevel- 
opment by all the cities and towns in the 
Commonwealth. 

Available records at the State housing 
board indicate that as of May 31, 1963, the 
Commonwealth had already allocated ap- 
proximately $6 million to renewal programs 
in other cities and towns and it may be 
expected that as time goes on this amount 
will be considerably expanded. 

As of May 31, 1963, therefore, there was 
remaining a balance of $24 million and if 
the entire amount was allocated to the city 
of Boston, it would leave a balance that 
would have to be paid by the city of $13,- 
685,000 in addition to the indicated commit- 
ment of $41,235,000, or a total of $54,920,000. 

Thus far cash received by the BRA from 
the city of Boston has been as follows: 


Total 
Direct payments $5, 384, 865. 38 
Transfer BHA to BRA 1, 380, 266. 59 
Taxes retained by BAA 843, 851. 33 


7, 608, 983.30 


Federal funds have been made available 
to the BRA under the following categories: 


Total 
Notes payable and advances__ $5, 666, 044. 21 
Capital grants earned 10, 645, 669. 00 
Relocation grants earned 1, 133, 133. 67 


In addition to these payments the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has made two 
annual payments in the total amount of 
$343,027.75 to the city of Boston as its share 
of one-half of the expenditures of the city 
on the New York Streets and the West End 
projects. A balance of $717,645.15 is due on 
the New York Streets and $2,473,195.60 is 
due on the West End project to be paid to 
the city in 18 annual installments to end in 
1979. (See schedules VII and XIII.) 

5. Administration: As indicated previously 
in this report, funds for the operation of the 
BRA come principally in the form of Fed- 
eral grants with the city paying approximate- 
ly one-sixth of the net cost since one-half 
of the city’s expenditures are reimbursable 
by the Commonwealth. 

This may explain the almost complete lack 
of control over expenditures. It is a fact 


that the BRA is almost completely controlled 
by the city and it would seem that the 
BRA has ignored the fact that the moneys 
they are spending are public funds and the 


Annual 
Name Title salary 
Edward J. Logu e Development administrator $25,000 || Robert E. Medovern 
Edward J. Logue -| Development administrator (city x Boston) 5,000 || David A. Crane 
Ellis E. Ash Deputy development administrator 22, 000 
John P. McMorrow -| Director, administrative management. 20, 000 
James Drought -| Assistant administrator of development 18,000 || William J. Johnson 
Kane Simon Sia -| Executive director. 18, 000 || Wallace B. Orpin 
John O. Conley = 1 17. 000 
Robert E. Rowland Director, community renewal administrative | 16,250 
TP wf tee.) Ae ee gee DO E E ta 


only original source of such funds is the 
taxpayer. 

Despite the tremendous sums of money in- 
volved in the activities of the BRA, the 
agency is operated without an administra- 
tive budget. While it is a fact that the in- 
dividual projects under the BRA's jurisdic- 
tion are operated under individual budgets, 
these budgets do not afford control over ad- 
ministrative costs. The costs of administra- 
tion, after expenditure, are distributed over 
the various projects, but instances were 
noted in which the costs have exceeded the 
budgeted amount. In such instances it was 
noted that the extra costs involved were 
paid from city of Boston funds, and a request 
for an enlargement of the budgeted amount 
was thereupon made to the HHFA, The 
HHFA has been extremely generous in ap- 
proving these requests, and after Federal ap- 
proval the BRA has repaid the overrun to the 
city of Boston funds. 

The administrative section of the BRA 
lacks any semblance of procedure on per- 
sonnel matters, it is indifferent to costs, and 
operates without any real control over quan- 
tites of supplies, equipment, and services 
used 


A. Personal services: Article No. 6 of the 
resolutions adopted by the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority on January 25, 1961, included 
the following recruiting policy which the 
development administrator was authorized 
and directed to follow: 

“The successful carrying out of the de- 
velopment program requires a staff of the 
best and most qualified people available from 
city, State, and Nation. The staff oppor- 
tunities available in the Boston program are 
to be widely publicized in the appropriate 
channels. 

“Ability to do the job must be the sole 
criterion for employment in order to main- 
tain public confidence in the program and to 
avoid considerations in recruitment.” 

Some idea of the rapid expansion of the 
administrative payroll of the BRA can be 


seen from the following: 

Date Employees |Monthly cost 
December 1961 229 $107, 081. 72 
December 1962. 317 156, 506. 45 
June Trade „ 436 207, 622. 95 


As stated before, this agency operates un- 
der a system under which payroll costs for 
each month are later distributed over the 
various projects under the control of the 
BRA. 


Recruiting of new employees appears to 
have been handled almost exclusively by the 
development administrator. There appears 
to be no table of organization set up for the 
agency. Appointments are made in the first 
instance by the development administrator 
with no limit placed upon him other than 
the need of obtaining the subsequent ap- 
proval of the board members. While it 
appears that salary grades have been estab- 
lished for each title with a maximum and 
minimum allowance, the matter of setting 
the actual salary within these limits is left 
entirely to the development administrator, 
however, again subject to later approval by 
the board. 

No annual step rates as such have been 
provided in the salary grades and promo- 
tions and salary increases are left again to 
the initiative of the development adminis- 
trator. This is hardly the procedure to be 
used in establishing a proper organization. 

A review of 163 personnel folders showed 
that 85 of the employees were chosen from 
outside the State and some actually came 
from foreign countries. This situation ap- 
parently arose from the fact that previous 
experience in redevelopment work was con- 
sidered to be an essential element in the 
hiring of new employees. The comments 
contained in this report would seem to in- 
dicate that the authority would have been 
well advised if they had given more con- 
sideration to the hiring of employees who 
possessed responsible experience in the 
handling of public funds and who lived in 
the area and had some knowledge of its 
environs. 

The personnel records as maintained by 
the authority are practically worthless as is 
evidenced by the following: 

1. Payroll exemption certificates are not 
current in over 50 percent of the records 
checked. Approximately 180 employees have 
not completed these forms and in many cases, 
the actual payroll deductions do not agree 
with the forms that have been completed. 

2. Attendance records do not always re- 
flect the daily attendance or explanation of 
absences. 

3. In checking individual payroll records it 
was noted that in many cases annual leave 
actually taken by employees has not been 
recorded on the attendance record, 

4. Many instances were noted where em- 
Ployees were absent on sick leave and this 
leave was not recorded on attendance records. 

The following is a list of employees of the 
BRA receiving annual salaries of $10,000 or 
more as of the date of audit: 


it executive director 
neer, director of site development 
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Name Title Annual Name Title Annual 
salary salary 
John R. Rothermel Chief planning analyst, capital budget officer. | $12,000 || Thaddeus J. Tercyak_...__- Assistant project director $10, 750 
Robert G. Hazen.. 2 1 director 12, Arnold L. Schucter.. Project planning officer.. — 10, 500 
Richard R. Green 40 Federal relations officer 10, 250 
George J. Feltovich.........|..---do..--.=... Director, community relations 10, 250 
John J. Desimone_... =| Chief of surveys., 250 || Carle W. Greene Civil engineer 3 10, 000 
Thomas F. Hanley Assistant counsel Chief planner 10, 000 
John F. BO -| Assistant legal officer, development adminis- Cnet planning — . 000 
trator, t Director, administration manage- | 10,000 

Vincent K. Cates -| Engineer a 


An analysis of the salaries paid by the 
BRA as of May 31, 1963, resulted as follows: 


Percent 
of total 


Employees Salary range 


B. Recruiting policy, As has been indicated 
previously a substantial part of the admin- 
istrative personnel of this agency particular- 
ly in the higher salary grades were recruited 
from outside of the State and in many in- 
stances the BRA paid the travel expenses of 
these individuals when they came to the 
BRA seeking employment. It was noted that 
the Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency had refused in the first place to ap- 
prove expenditures of this type and had in- 
dicated that they could not accept such costs 


this practice was followed by the city of 
Boston in the recruiting of city employees. 
In justifying these expenditures the devel- 
opment administrator stated in a Federal 
audit report for a period ending September 
30, 1961, as follows: 

“The Authority’s files contain a letter from 
the mayor in which he states that there is 
no statute or city ordinance prohibiting re- 
imbursement to persons being interviewed 
for positions with the city. The letter fur- 
ther states that, although no requests for 
such payments have been made since the be- 
ginning of his administration, the mayor's 
policy has been and would continue to be to 
reimburse such persons, providing that, in 
his judgment, the city’s interests were to be 
served and he considered it advisable to 
make such payments.” 

A search of the files failed to locate this 
letter referred to by the development ad- 
ministrator. On the strength of this reply, 
however, payment of these expenses was 
made to the individuals concerned. The 
following is a list of the persons involved at 


unless the BRA could produce evidence that that time: 
Applicant’s name Date of Traveled to Boston from— Amount 
interview 

$31. 37 

42, 52 

64. 46 

59. 60 

57. 37 

65. 27 

21. 63 

83. 90 

163. 94 

53.15 

53.17 

696. 38 


In addition to reimbursing an applicant 
for the cost of his trip to Boston for an 
interview the BRA also adopted a policy of 
reimbursing the new employee for the cost 
of his moving expenses to Boston, A few ex- 
amples are listed herewith: 


Amount 
Feb. 14, 1962, Edward Logue from 
NV HAV ̃ $1, 054. 35 
Feb. 14, 1962, George J. Feltovich 
from Philadelphia, PP 433. 51 
Mar. 26, 1962, Walter L. Smart 
from Philadelphia, PP 496. 75 
Sept. 15, 1961, Ellis Ash from 
3 488. 96 
Oct. 20, 1961, Patrick E. McNulty 
from Berkeley, Cali 766. 62 
Oct. 20, 1961, John Stainton from 
Pitteburgh, Fa 134. 06 
Nov. 17, 1961, Russell M. Traun- 
stein from Rochester, N. 628. 50 
Sept. 28, 1961, John R. Rothermel 
from Madison, Wis- 780. 25 
Oct. 6, 1961, Peter P. Reimer from 
Falls Church, va 418. 04 
Oct. 6, 1961, David Crane from 
Philadelphia, Pa 502. 75 


While this may be a common policy in 
private business, it is the first time that 
this department has encountered such prac- 
tices in the expenditure of public money. 
Despite the citation that the development ad- 
ministrator made, ostensibly from a letter 
written by the mayor, our check with fiscal 
officers of the city of Boston indicates that 


to the best of their knowledge and belief 
no such expenditures have ever been made 
by the city. 

O. Leave of absence with pay: Effective 
May 15, 1963, by a vote of the board, Ellis E. 
Ash, deputy development administrator at 
a salary of $22,000 per year, was granted a 
leave of absence with pay to take over the 
position of acting administrator of the Bos- 
ton Housing Authority. This position nor- 
mally earns a substantially lower salary than 
that paid to Mr. Ash by the BRA. 

This is indeed a most unique and unusual 
arrangement whereby one agency is paying in 
full the salary of an individual performing 
services for another agency. It must be em- 
phasized that the Boston Housing Authority, 
as such, has no direct relation to the ac- 
tivities of the BRA. 

D. Travel expenses: The same lack of ade- 
quate control which characterizes every other 
administrative expense of the BRA is dem- 
onstrated in the record of payments made 
for travel. It would be impractical to at- 
tempt to list the many individual examples 
of specific abuses that were noted during our 
test check of these vouchers. In many in- 
stances, vouchers were found which did not 
indicate the area covered by automobile mile- 
age and also showed only the total mileage 
traveled. One voucher for example approved 
a payment for 1,914 miles of automobile 
travel in a 4-month period, and, in numerous 
instances, it would appear that many vouch- 
ers were issued for the purpose of reimburs- 


ing employees for travel from home to the 
official station and return on a daily basis. 

We also found evidences of excessive mile- 
age, as for example, a youcher claiming 88 
miles for travel between Rockport and the 
Logan Airport while another voucher 
charged 35 miles from Lexington to Logan 
Airport and this latter payment could be 
contrasted with other payments from Lexing- 
ton to Logan Airport showing only 15 miles 
travel. Use of out-of-State travel appeared 
to be excessive and a considerable use of 
taxis was noted. Substantial payments also 
were made under a recruiting policy previous- 
ly commented on in this report. 

It can be stated categorically that the vast 
majority of these vouchers would be rejected 
for payment if only normal and basic regu- 
lations governing such expenses were en- 
forced. 

E. Telephones: An examination of the tele- 
phone bills paid by the BRA could easily lead 
one to believe that the authority has com- 
pletely forgotten the existence of the U.S. 
mail service. 

A payment of $4,694.01 to the telephone 
company on November 16, 1962, was analyzed 
and it was determined that basic telephone 
service cost the authority $2,150.58 while the 
cost of local message units amounted to 
$1,829.54 and the charge for toll calls for 
the period amounted to $713.89, While it is 
understandable that this agency should have 
numerous calls to New York and to Wash- 
ington, in the final analysis, calls were made 
practically to every section of the United 
States including several made to Canada. 

In attempting an analysis of the toll calls, 
numerous calls between Boston and Chil- 
mark were noted and upon further exami- 
nation it was found that most of these calls 
originated from credit card No. C9D issued 
to the development administrator. The 
charge for a normal 3-minute call from Chil- 
mark to Boston costs $0.55. Of the many 
such calls located, only one was charged at 
this minimum rate and the cost of all others 
ran from a minimum of $0.70 to a maximum 
of $16.15. 

Some of the telephones installed at the 
BRA headquarters are run through switch- 
boards and an adequate record of all toll 
calls was maintained by the operator at the 
board. However, there are 17 private phones 
in the various headquarters of the BRA 
which connect directly with the outside re- 
sulting in a loss of immediate control over 
calls made from these lines. We see no rea- 
son for the existence of this situation and 
the BRA should make immediate arrange- 
ments for all of their telephones to clear 
through the switchboard so that the indi- 
vidual phone calls made can be recorded, 
regulated and controlled. 

It also appears from an examination of 
these bills that the BRA has been over- 
charged on their basic rental cost and it is 
recommended that the BRA request services 
of the State supervisor of telephones in the 
office of the State commissioner on admin- 
istration in conducting a review of these 
telephone services. 

F. Legal fees: In 1961 the executive direc- 
tor of the BRA brought a certain legal action 

inst the authority. The board as indicat- 
ed in the minutes of the meeting, engaged 
the services of three legal firms to represent 
the authority collectively in this case. Ap- 
parently, one member of the authority chose 
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to engage his own attorney to represent him 
in the case. 

It was noted that later the authority ap- 
proved the payment of $3,950 to this attorney 
for his services even though the minutes do 
not indicate that he was legally employed. 
The total legal fees authorized to be paid by 
the authority in this case amounted to $22,- 
188.25 and of this amount, only $7,488.25 was 
approved by the Federal Government and the 
balance of $14,700 was paid from city of 
Boston funds. 

G. Insurance: At a meeting of the board 
held on March 1, 1961, at which three mem- 
bers were present the executive director dis- 
tributed copies of a memorandum with ref- 
erence to insurance coverage and recommend- 
ed that additional insurance be obtained. 
The board then voted, “that James F. Kelley 
& Co. be designated as the official insurance 
broker for the authority, and further, that 
all existing policies now placed through 
Cronin Gartland Co. be canceled, effective 
March 15, 1961, or as soon thereafter as an 
audit and adjustment will permit, except for 
the comprehensive general liability for the 
West End project, which expires April 23, 
1961; and further, that James F. Kelley & 
Co. be approved as broker for the West End 
Comprehensive General Liability Insurance 
after April 23, 1961, and that the executive 
director be authorized to obtain the addi- 
tional insurance coverage recommended in 
the foregoing memo and to arrange for the 
renewal of the West End Comprehensive 
General Liability insurance through James 
F. Kelley & Co.” 

From the date of this order through Feb- 
ruary 28, 1963, net premiums in the amount 
of $159,536.25 have been paid to James F. 
Kelley & Co. as follows: 


Comprehensive general liabil- 
7 Se ee $143, 159. 28 


Workmen's compensation 12, 439. 34 
Fire and extended coverage 1, 933. 89 
Position bonds 832. 70 
Landlords’ and tenants’ liabil- 

15 eS ee ee 533. 55 
Burglary and robbery_.--.-.--- 320. 31 
Automobile nonowners’ liabil- 

— . ER a 317. 18 

TT 159, 536. 25 


H. Consultant retirement: On August 17, 
1959, the authority entered into a 1-year 
contract with a social worker in the amount 
of $6,500. This contract was subsequently 
renewed for varying periods and a final con- 
tract renewal became effective August 17, 
1962, at a rate of $8,500 a year. This con- 
sultant was later placed on the payroll as a 
social service officer on January 13, 1963, at 
$9,250 a year. 

During the period that this consultant was 
retained on a contractual basis his payments 
were shown on the regular payroll, and the 
standard payroll deductions, including re- 
tirement, were taken from his pay. 

It is indeed a most unusual arrangement 
to include a consultant’s compensation on 
a regular payroll. It is also not readily ap- 
parent why retirement deductions totaling 
$1,321.18 were taken during the period that 
he was an independent contractor and not 
an employee of the authority. 

The director of the city of Boston retire- 
ment system was asked if these had been 
proper deductions, and he indicated that in 
his opinion they were not, but that the mat- 
ter would be referred to the retirement 
board for their decision. 

Sixth. Accounts receivable: Redevelop- 
ment, by its very nature, is accepted on the 
premise that an immediate loss of many 
thousands of dollars in taxpayers’ money will 
result. Reasonably clear thinking coupled 
with a respect for the taxpayers’ dollars 
should immediately put upon the adminis- 
trator of such a program the burden of re- 
covering every possible dollar from normal 
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revenues to offset at least a fraction of the 
extra costs being absorbed by the taxpayer. 

One of the few sources of revenue open 
to the BRA is income from occupied prop- 
erties from the time of seizure until reloca- 
tion of the tenant has been completed. 
Ostensibly the original policy announced by 
the BRA was reasonable, since it provided 
that rents would be set at the rate in effect 
at the time the property was taken. How- 
ever, the records indicate that almost im- 
mediately following the establishment of a 
rental based on this policy the authority ad- 
justed the rate downward and in many in- 
stances there were several such reductions 
following one after the other on the same 
rental, In many other instances even the 
adjusted balance was written off as un- 
collectible. 

As an example of this procedure it was 
noted that the total rent charges for prop- 
erty taken in connection with the Govern- 
ment Center project were originally set up 
in the amount of approximately $2,550,000 
and almost immediately thereafter these 
rentals were adjusted downward in a total 
of approximately $300,000 which reduced the 
original rental charges to $2,258,198.78. Of 
this latter amount, the board itself approved 
waivers in the amount of $14,933.07 while 
refunds to tenants amounted to $11,022.66. 
The balance of accounts receivable on the 
Government Center project on February 28, 
1963, amounted to $142,276.40 and it is a fair 
assumption that the substantial part of this 
balance will never be collected. 

On the West End project it was not pos- 
sible to obtain figures comparable to those 
cited on the Government Center project be- 
cause the records maintained were practically 
useless. In the West End project no rent 
roll was established until months after rent- 
als had been in effect, and the basic figure on 
which the rent roll was finally based could 
not be traced or verified since the employee 
who prepared this rent roll stated that he 
had destroyed the work papers on which his 
figure was based. This is borne out by the 
fact that in the month of July 1960, the 
rent roll, as the result of necessary adjust- 
ments made in the computed balance was a 
minus amount. In other words, the adjust- 
ments made were more than the total rent 
roll charges. 

The effect of the lack of such fundamental 
and basic accounting records involved in the 
handling of thousands of dollars of income 
should be fairly obvious. The department 
of the State auditor in its many years of 
experience has never encountered a similar 
situation and it intends to explore this area 
of the BRA records in the next few months. 

There are many examples of the generosity 
of the BRA with its tenants. 

In November of 1961 when the BRA took 
over the Chardon Motor Mart, Inc. a rental 
charge of $2,500 per month was established 
and 21 months later in July 1963 this rental 
charge as a result of successive reductions 
had reached the amount of $800 per month, 
and in addition during this period the BRA 
generously granted to the lessee a reduction 
of $8,900 in the amount due from him. 
Based on the original rent of $2,500 a month, 
the potential income from this one account 
amounted to $52,500 but as a result of re- 
ductions and the abatement mentioned 
herein, this amount was reduced to $25,900 
and on June 30, 1963, there was a balance of 
$3,200 due from the tenant, 

One other account is also worthy of 
comment. When the Bowdoin Square ga- 
rage was taken over, the rental on the prop- 
erty was set at $7,000 per month and the 
original occupant paid this amount for a 
comparatively brief period. When a new 
lessee took over the property he insisted 
that he was able to pay the prevailing rate 
of $7,000 per month, but, it is interesting 
to note that when the property was turned 
over to him the rent was immediately re- 
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duced to $4,375 per month. It is worthy of 
comment that this action was taken with 
such speed that the adjustment predated 
the date that the new lessee took over and 
as a result, the previous operator received 
$2,085.40 as a refund on the last payment 
based on his original $7,000 rental payment. 
It is also interesting to note that this new 
tenant at the time he vacated the premises 
owed the BRA $12,760.44 in back rentals 
and soon after these facts were brought 
to the attention of a BRA official in con- 
nection with this audit this amount was 
paid in full and it is understood that this 
payment was obtained by threatening the 
lessee with cancellation of parking permits 
that he held on other BRA property. 

The board itself must have realized at one 
time that the situation, with regard to these 
adjustments, was getting out of hand and 
as & result on November 29, 1961, the board 
voted that in the future all reductions in 
use and occupancy charges in excess of $100 
a month would require the approval of the 
authority. 

It may or may not come as a surprise 
to the authority to learn that in the next 
15 months 30 adjustments were made on 
the approval of the real estate officers each 
in excess of $100 a month and it is also 
worthy of comment that 40 adjustments were 
made in the even amount of $100 and it 
might be fairly concluded that these re- 
ductions were held to that amount to avoid 
bringing them to the attention of the board. 

On December 29, 1959, the authority voted 
to enter into a contract with Wasserman 
and Salter providing for the collection of 
rentals due the BRA from former tenants 
of the West End project and it is worthy 
of comment that the authority without 
amending this contract later also turned 
over to this collection agency accounts from 
the Government Center project, the Whitney 
Street project and the New York Streets 
project. To give a further example of the 
confusion encountered in the records of 
the BRA, attention is directed to the fact 
that it was impossible to determine from 
the authority’s records how much money this 
agency actually collected for their services. 
The original contract limited the amount 
that Wasserman and Salter could collect 
under this agreement to $15,000. The con- 
fusion results from the fact that although 
the contract required the contractor to re- 
mit all collections to the BRA and then to 
be reimbursed for his 3314 percent fee, in 
many instances the contractor remitted only 
the net amount after having deducted his 
fee. The matter is further complicated by 
the fact that on May 18, 1960, the authority 
voted to charge off as uncollectible $80,192.24 
in rentals and later $15,050.30 of these items 
had been collected. In the New York Streets 
project we were unable to locate any letters 
of transmittals regarding the collections 
on overdue accounts. Yet in this instance 
evidence was located that more than $1,000 
had been paid to the collecting agency. In 
view of the circumstances related herein this 
matter will be studied further by this office. 

On December 1, 1961, a contract was en- 
tered into between the BRA and the First 
Realty Co. of Boston for that company to 
manage properties at 25 Pemberton Square 
and 20 Pemberton Square which had been 
acquired by the BRA as a part of the Gov- 
ernment Center project. These same serv- 
ices had been performed previously by this 
same company on behalf of the prior owners. 
Compensation under this contract was set 
up at a rate of 6 percent on rental collec- 
tions but was not to exceed $1,500 a month 
plus reimbursement for actual expenses, 

This agreement was terminated by the 
BRA effective April 15, 1963, and it was noted 
that the contractor had received under this 
agreement a total of $113,065.20. The reason 
for terminating this agreement was numer- 
ous complaints by tenants regarding heat, 
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cleanliness, poor elevator service, and con- 
tinued pilfering from business offices. An- 
other factor in connection with this can- 
cellation was the fact that the tenants’ ac- 
counts receivables according to BRA records 
were in arrears in the amount of $18,326.44. 
A further review of this contract will be made 
by this department. 

7. Maintenance expenses: It must be agreed 
that in most instances property seized by 
the BRA for redevelopment is generally in 
a rundown condition and in need of exten- 
sive rehabilitation if the property is to con- 
tinue to be occupied for an extensive or 
indefinite period of time. This examina- 
tion discloses that despite the fact that these 
seized properties were scheduled for demo- 
lition, the BRA expended hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for major repairs to these 
buildings, after seizure, before demolition 
took place. During the period of this audit 
approximately $1,675,000 was paid to vari- 
ous contractors for the maintenance and 
Major repairs of these properties and in addi- 
tion, maintenance employees of the agency 
itself have been paid salaries totaling ap- 
proximately $188,000. It is remarkable to 
note that in examining these substantial 
expenditures, we were unable to find one 
single instance where this work was done un- 
der a contract resulting from competitive 
bidding; instead the work was done in almost 
every instance under hundreds of individual 
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work orders placed with certain favored com- 
panies. 

The attention of the BRA is directed to 
the provisions of section 8A of chapter 29 
of the general laws which requires competi- 
tive bidding by any office, department, or 
undertaking which receives a periodic ap- 
propriation from the Commonwealth. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the 
BRA exists only as the result of a statute 
enacted by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts and that the payment which the Com- 
monwealth makes as its share of the cost 
of this program does represent a periodic 
appropriation. While we cannot say with 
authority that the BRA must follow com- 
petitive bidding practices it does seem that 
the authority in view of the substantial 
funds involved, should have, on their own 
initiative, based these expenditures on 
competitive bidding. 

It must also be pointed out at this time 
that during the course of this audit it was 
impossible to determine whether or not the 
services for which these contractors were 
paid had ever actually been performed for 
in practically every instance, the building 
on which the work was done has been de- 
molished. In a few instances the point was 
made by the BRA that the repairs made had 
been ordered by building inspectors, fire de- 
partment and/or elevator inspectors. It is 
difficult to accept this as a proper reason 
since the vast majority of the work did not 
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involve any of these three agencies. In 
those few cases in which these respective 
agencies were involved, if the recommended 
work was not done, it could only result in 
an order to demolish the properties involved. 

The favored contractors on some of the 
work performed were as follows: 

(a) Persil Construction Co.: Although a 
complete audit of payments to this com- 
pany was not made at this time, a total of 
more than $126,000 in vouchers for mainte- 
nance work was examined. Of this amount, 
it was determined that $48,000 was spent in 
the West End area for miscellaneous repairs 
and in the Government center area, this com- 
pany received approximately $70,000 for re- 
moving rubbish from buildings awaiting 
demolition. In connection with this rub- 
bish removal, the BRA paid the Fay Photo 
Service approximately $1,500 for photo- 
graphs of the rubbish. 

Examples of payments made to the Persil 
Construction Co. are as follows: 

1. It was noted that between the period 
of April 28, 1959, and March 2, 1960, 44 sepa- 
rate work orders were issued to this company 
for removing rubbish in the West End area 
and the total payment under these particular 
work orders amounted to more than $26,000. 
The attention of the BRA is again directed 
to the provisions of section 8A of chapter 
29 of the general laws which specifically for- 
bids the splitting of contracts in this 
fashion: 


Work Amount 


Work. Amount Dates Description Dates Description 
order order 

4320 | $496.00 Remove rubbish. 5530 | $434.00 | Oct. 6 to 9, 1959 Clean debris. 

4330 | 248.00 Do. 5536 | 496.00 | Oct. 13 to 16, Clean up old newspapers. 

4334 | 558. 00 Do. 5540 | 720.00 | Oct. 19 to 23, Clean up general area. 

4346 | 589. 00 Do. 5546 | 844.00 | Oct. 26 to Nov. 2, 1 Clean out cellars. 

4342 | 80. 30 Do. 5759 | 596.00 | Nov. 3 to 6, Do. 

4339 558. 00 Do. 5761 596.00 | Nov. 9 to zo Clean out rubbish. 

4349 472.75 Do. 5775 844.00 | Nov. 16 to Do. 

483 620. 00 Do. 5783 620.00 | Nov. 24 to 30, Do. 

4810 | 558.00 Do. 5799 744.00 | Dec. 7 to 11, 1959. Do. 

4812 | 620. 00 Do. 6008 | 744.00 | Dec. 14 to 18, 1959 Do. 

4817 | 744.00 Do. 6012 | 744.00 | Dec. 21 to 24 Do. 

4820 620. 00 Do. 6016 744.00 | Dec. 28 to 31 Do. 

4823 | 620.00 Do. 6022 | 868.00 | Jan. 4 to 8, 1 Do. 

4834 558. 00 Do. 6030 744.00 | Jan. 11 to 15, Clean out cellars. 

4843 | 020. 00 Do. 6035 | 744.00 | Jan. 18 to 22, Do. 

6373 | 620.00 Do. 6039 | 744.00 Jan. 25 to 20, 1900 7 Do. 

5367 | 558. 00 Do. 6308 | 248.00 | Feb. 18 and 19, Clean out rubbish. 

5356 620. 00 Do. 6310 372.00 | Feb. 23 and Do. 2 

5377 620. 00 to 5 Do. 6312 186.00 | Feb. 25 and 26, Do. 

5397 744. 00 to -| Remove trash. 6311 620.00 | Feb. 25 and Mar. 2, 1960. 2 Do. 

5507 020. 00 to 959. —.— Do, 6316 93.00 | Mar. 3, 1960, ---| Clean rubbish around church. 

5516 | 682.00 | Sept. 28 to Oct. 5, 1959. Clean debris. 868,00 | Feb. 15 to 19, 1960 Clean rubbish from cellars. 
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2. On July 20, 1959, this company under 
voucher No. 1625 was paid $60.48 to repair 
marble steps at 50 Poplar Street and again 
on August 27, 1959, under voucher No. 1789, 
the same company was paid $69.95 for fixing 
marble stairs at the same address. The note 
made on this latter voucher stated that this 
was not the same step that was fixed on 
July 20, 1959. 

8. Under voucher No. 2119 this company 
charged the BRA $31.39 to replace one broken 
glass in a skylight. This voucher included 
the services of one man and a truck for 
3 hours. 

4. Under voucher No. 2215 the BRA was 
charged $23.50 as the cost of removing a 
board hanging from a window sill by a 
rope. 

5. Under voucher No. 2293 the BRA was 
charged $168 for boarding up windows in 
a store on the corner of Allen and Chamber 
Streets. This voucher included the cost of 
two carpenters for 8 hours each and a truck 
for 8 hours. 

6. Under voucher No. 1834 the BRA was 
charged $223.50 for boarding up No. 5 Allen 
Street and the work involved the services of 
two carpenters and two helpers for a total 
of 9 hours per man. 

7. Under voucher No. 2087 the BRA was 
charged $101.45 for filling in a hole in an 
alley with cement. 
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8. Under work order No. 5356 this company 
was paid $620 for removing rubbish and dog 
stools from certain streets in the West End 
area. 

(b) Robert A. LaCentra Co.: From only a 
partial examination of the vouchers paid to 
this company, it was determined that at 
least $170,000 in work orders had been 
awarded to this company for plumbing re- 
pairs without contract or bid. Invariably on 
the bills submitted by this company the 
BRA was charged and paid at the going rate 
for licensed plumbers and a check of the 
board of registration of plumbers showed 
that at least six of the employees of this 
company are not registered plumbers. We 
found numerous instances in which this 
company was paid over and over again for 
repeat calls to the same location and other 
instances were noted where other plumbing 
companies were paid for repair work on 
the same properties. 

Examples of the charges made by this 
company follow: 

1. Under voucher No. 1591 this company 
was called because of a leak in the roof and 
as a result, at a cost of $58 the plumbers 
notified the BRA that the roof needed new 
flashing. According to the voucher, this 
determination required 10 hours of work on 
the part of the plumbers and it is worthy 
of further comment that a roofer was later 
paid $42.95 to repair this flashing. 


2. Under voucher No. 1591 a store with 
broken windows was reported to the tele- 
phone answering service employed by the 
Authority and that service called this com- 
pany and as a result, the plumbers boarded 
up the broken windows and charged the BRA 
$34.80. 

3. Under voucher No. 311 this company was 
called to 24 Hale Street on a complaint that 
there was no water in the building. The 
BRA was thereupon charged $24.40 to turn 
the water on. 

4, Under voucher No. 460 this company was 
called to 60 Cornhill Street to repair a leak 
in the cellar. As a result, the BRA was ad- 
vised that the main Edison steam valve was 
leaking and they charged $166.52 for this 
advice. 

5. Under voucher No, 250 the company 
charged the BRA $338.60 for 3 days work in 
repairing a leak in the hot water tank. 

6. Under voucher No. 300 the BRA was 
charged $166.17 to replace a defective hot 
water tank. According to the records sub- 
mitted, it required the services of two 
plumbers for 7 hours apiece to install a tank 
which cost $33. 

7. Under voucher No. 361 the BRA was 
charged $210.29 representing 17 hours of 
plumbing work to install a hot water tank 
that cost $58.60. 

8. Under voucher No. 460 the company 
charged the BRA $119.96 to repair six radia- 
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tor vents and according to the voucher it 
required 13 hours of plumbing work and a 
truck for 1 hour to perform this service. 

9. Under voucher No. 1335 it cost the BRA 
$54.31 to repair the ball cock in a flush toilet. 
According to the voucher, this work required 
7 hours of plumbing work. 

10. Under voucher No. 460 this company 
installed new piping from cellar to the top 
floor in a building at Norman Street at a 
cost of $305.24. It is worthy of comment 
that there was only one apartment in the 
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building which remained occupied at the 
time these repairs were made. 

11. Inspectors from the Boston Fire De- 
partment notified the BRA that they would 
be required to either repair the boilers or 
install a dry fire alarm system at the Leopold 
Morse Building, 137 Washington Street. The 
LaCentra Co. was retained without bids to 
install such a dry system at a cost of $3,739.70 
and it is worthy of comment that repairs to 
this same system later cost the BRA an addi- 
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tional $2,442.56 and the major part of these 
later expenses were paid to the LaCentra Co. 
Attention is further directed to the fact that 
this building was vacant from the date of 
BRA taking to the date of this audit with 
the exception of a temporary rental of $300 
per month for 3 months or a total income of 
$900. 

The following is a partial list of orders 
given to the LaCentra Co. from July 28, 1958, 
to June 24, 1959: 


Amount Description Vase 
0. 
$487.15 | Plumbing repairs. 886 Jan. 20 to 29, 1 
4! Do. 938 | Jan. 30 to Feb. 
ul 888. 00 Do. 954 | Feb. 13 to 26, 1 
ug. 276. 67 Do. 986 | Feb. 24 to h 
Sept. 133. 67 Do. 1035 | Mar. 9 to 20, 
Sept. 648. 70 Do. 1062 | Mar. 20 to 26, 
Oct. 7 656. 89 Do. 1004 | Mar. 3 to 11, 1 
Oct. 21 030. 23 Do. 1089 | Mar. 28 to Apr. 
Oct. 29 908. 63 Do. 1141 | Mar. 31 to Apr. 
Nov. 3 984. 26 Do. 1166 | Apr. 6 to 15, 1959. 
Nov. 1 966. 60 Do, 1207 | Apr. 13 to 30, 1 
Dee. 2 to 205. 19 Do. 1257 | Apr. 29 to May 
Dec. 16 to 634. 89 Do, 1292 ay 5 to 20, 1 
Dee, 27 to 037. 63 Do. 1391 June 2 to 10, 1 
K 902. 41 Do. 1422 | June 10 to 1 
3, 942. 99 Do. 1463 | June 16 to 24, 


Dates Amount Description 
$3, 349. 82 Plumbing repairs. 

3, 661. 44 Do. 2 
2, 650. 05 Do. 
1, 387. 47 Do, 
1, 047. 88 Do. 
509. 11 Do. 
972, 65 Do. 
849. 76 Do. 
456. 20 Do. 
905. 54 Do. 
„345. 51 Do. 
621. 33 Do. 
, 183.14 Do. 
644. 04 Do. 
287.17 Do, 
645. 90 Do. 


(c) J. 
amination 
project indicates that this company received 
more than $60,000 exclusively for plumbing 


M. McCusker Co., Inc.: A partial ex- 
of vouchers on the West End 


work. 

(d) Consolidated Elevator Co.: Shortly 
after the Government area was taken over 
by the BRA, elevator inspectors examined all 
of the elevators in the area and as a result 
of their inspection many of the freight and 
passenger elevators in the district were ad- 
judged dangerous, and ordered to be repaired. 
It is difficult to understand how all of these 
elevators should have become dangerous to 
operate in the brief time they were under the 
control of the BRA. The question naturally 
arises as to why they had not been inspected 
and declared dangerous when they were pri- 
vately owned, 

As a result of these findings, the BRA em- 
ployed the services of the Consolidated Ele- 
vator Co. and to the date of this audit, this 
company was paid $48,000 for putting these 
elevators into a safe operating condition. 

(e) General: The following additional 
questionable items were noted in connection 
with a test check of maintenance vouchers 
paid by the BRA: 

1. Under voucher No. 1462 a company was 
paid $44.25 for services performed on June 
11, 1959, in fixing a reset button on an oil 
burner. 

2. Under work order No. 4778 a company 
was paid $38.80 including overtime to repair 
a door buzzer. 

3. An electric company under voucher No. 

299 was paid $751.36 principally for replac- 
ing sockets and switches in the West End 
area and included in these charges was $10.62 
for repairing a broken chain on a pull switch 
and in another instance, a charge of $15.52 
was made for the same type of service. This 
company also collected $310.22 for other work 
of the same general nature in the West End 
area. 
4. An electrical contractor was paid 8280.70 
under voucher No. 123, $308.87 under vouch- 
er No. 199, and $206.32 under voucher No. 
888 principally for the replacement of sock- 
ets and switches again in the West End 
project, 

5. A general contractor was paid $1,372 
under four separate work orders for cleaning 
debris in the West End area. This payment 
is mentioned only because the work orders 
involved specifically stated that the contrac- 
tor would supply only a truck and driver 
and the BRA maintenance men were sup- 
posed to do the actual loading. Under each 


one of these work orders, despite these spec- 
ifications the contractor was paid for three 
men and a truck. 

6. On a building located at 27 Haymarket 
Square, the Malden Equipment Co. removed 
the flashing before the building had been 
turned over for demolition and leaks re- 
sulted. In the period between August 29, 
1962, and September 5, 1962, repairs were or- 
dered by the BRA at a cost of $452.21. It is 
worthy of comment that according to avail- 
able records this building was vacant at the 
time, and released for demolition on Octo- 
ber 18, 1962. 

7. During the entire winter of 1961-62 ten- 
ants at 27 Haymarket Square had complained 
almost continuously with regard to the lack 
of adequate heat in the building. Finally, 
under a contract dated March 13, 1962, a 
new oil burner was installed at a cost of 
$2,844.90. This occurred at about the end 
of the heating season and the building as 
noted above was vacant in September and 


8. On June 20, 1959, a company was called 
as the result of a complaint that water was 
heard running in a building at 15 Allen 
Street. It is interesting to note that this 
company was paid 819.50 for services per- 
formed which involved turning off a faucet 
which had been left running. 

9. Rental of parking areas: A statement re- 
leased by the BRA on January 14, 1963, in- 
cluded the following statement: 

“The authority is realizing close to $100,000 
a year in revenue from the use of cleared 
land for parking which was not previously 
used for parking purposes. However, the 
primary concern of the redevelopment au- 
thority has been the public interest in pro- 
viding needed parking facilities for the gen- 
eral public and fair treatment for parking 
space operators who were losing or about to 
lose their parking lots.” 

In connection with this area of the ac- 
tivities of the authority, the following is a 
list of parking lots leased by the BRA as 


released for demolition on October 18, 1962. 
Lessee Location 

Cambridge Street Parking Corp. 

Augustus Mantia 

John I. Fit7gerald.........-... 


Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Charen see, Park “A,” Ine. 
0 r 


Solomon Parking 
Bowdoin Amusement. 
Fitz-Inn Auto Parks 


Pemberton Sq E 
--| Cambridge St. and Somer- 
set St. 


of the date of this audit: 

p . 5 
capacity arge per 

vehicle area 

688 | $1,000.00 $1.45 

75 275. 00 3.67 

32 25.00 78 

325 474.30 1.46 

103 223. 56 2.17 

46 800. 00 17.39 

80 4, 000. 00 50. 00 

100 564. 00 5. 64 

175 1, 200. 00 6.86 

60 490. 00 6. 66 

124 2, 550. 00 20. 56 

143 2. 505. 00 18.15 

73 1, 250. 00 17.12 

120 | 2,658.33 22.15 


1 Garage. 


It will be noted from the above schedule 
that the monthly rental charge per vehicle 
area varies between $0.78 per vehicle area on 
Lowell Street and $50 per vehicle area in 
Dock Square, but it must also be pointed 
out that the capacity as listed herein does 
not represent the actual capacity of these 
lots and in most cases the operators are park- 
ing substantially more cars than the rated 
capacity. The BRA attempts to justify this 
wide discrepancy in these rentals to the fact 
that certain of these lots are more advan- 
tageously located than others. It would not 
seem that this explanation would justify 
the difference between $50 per car area in 


Dock Square and $18.15 per car area in 
Scollay Square. 

The BRA has also claimed that these park- 
ing areas were awarded to parking lot oper- 
ators who were formerly site occupants and 
1 had been displaced from their former 
ots. 

Actually the award of these areas does not 
follow the policy announced by the BRA. 

Particular attention is drawn to parcel 1D 
in the West End project area which has been 
awarded to the Charles River Park “A” Inc., 
under an agreement which restricts the lessee 
to the parking of motor vehicles belonging 
to tenants of Charles River Park “A” Inc. 
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It must be emphasized that this area in- 
cludes 33,120 square feet with a rated capac- 
ity of 103 vehicles and the lessee is paying 
$223.56 per month in rentals. The lessee in 
turn is charging tenants $12 per month for 
parking privileges in this area. 

Rent for the parking lot on Cambridge 
Street, which is assigned to Augustus Man- 
tia, was originally set at $400 per month and 
was later adjusted to $275 as indicated on 
this schedule. This reduction was osten- 
sibly made as the result of a report sub- 
mitted by the licensee indicating a decrease 
in his gross income. It must be noted that 
during the period in which the licensee 
claimed a loss in his gross income the park- 
ing area in the lot had been increased by 
the demolition of a building previously 
standing on it. 

At the time the authority initiated the 
collection of use charges from tenants it 
was noted that a parking lot on Lowell 
Street, containing 2,075 square feet with a 
capacity of 12 cars was paying $25 a month 
in rent. Later, the area in this lot was 
expanded to approximately 15,000 square 
feet with no increase in rental charge. 

In connection with these parking lots the 
following specific comments must be made: 

1. The existence of these parking lots rep- 
resents in itself a reflection on the BRA. 
These parking areas are located on proper- 
ties which cost the BRA millions of dollars 
to take over and to clear. 

2. Every day that these parking lots con- 
tinue represents a substantial loss to the 
city of Boston in tax revenues for as long as 
these properties are held by the BRA they 
are not subject to real estate taxes. 

3. The authority’s publicized boast of rev- 
enues close to a $100,000 a year from park- 
ing is hardly an item that the BRA should 
take credit for. If these lots had been 
rented under competitive bidding, it is con- 
ceivable that this income could have been 
doubled. 

All of the parking permits in effect today 
should be canceled forthwith and placed on 
the open market under competitive bidding 

es. The authority in renting these 
areas should also include in their lease a 
specified amount which the lessee will pay 
to the city of Boston as a payment in lieu 
of taxes. 

9. Contracts: Financial records of con- 
tracts maintained by the BRA are incom- 
plete, missing and operated without basic 
and fundamental controls. 

The department of the state auditor is 
presently engaged in the compilation of a 
schedule of all awarded contracts and it will 
be included in the next audit report. To the 
date of suspension of this audit a total of 
373 contracts had been located involving ex- 
penditures of more than $9,583,000. 

The following specific comments can be 
made in connection with BRA contracts: 

1. Contracts are not serially numbered 
which destroys a basic source of control. 

2. Contracts were found in the following 
locations: 

(a) 73 Tremont Street. 

(b) Engineering office, city hall. 

(c) Administrative office, city hall. 

(d) Pemberton Square. 

3. A complete and reliable listing of con- 
tracts could not be made and the following 
inadequacies were noted: 

(a) Contracts were located which accord- 
ing to the minutes of the authority’s meet- 
ings had never been approved by the board. 

(b) Certain contracts approved by the au- 
1 could not be located in the various 

es. 

(c) Payments on certain contracts were 
located but the contract itself could not be 
found. 

(d) In not one single case could we find 
a certificate of completion on any contract. 

(e) Extension of time on contracts was 
the rule rather than the exception, and in no 
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case was any penalty assessed upon the 
contractor. 

(f) There was no accounting control over 
payments made on contracts and it was 
necessary to examine literally thousands of 
vouchers to locate such payments. 

The following items are also deemed worthy 
of comment: 

A. Government center—Engineering sur- 
vey: On October 24, 1961, proposals from 
four organizations were opened and the low 
bid amounted to $18,800. On that same date 
the chief engineer indicated that he believed 
that the work should go to the low bidder and 
he stated the contract should be awarded, 
“on the basis of $18,800 for the work covered 
thereunder and not exceeding a maximum of 
$22,800 should any change orders be neces- 
sary.” 

Immediately thereafter, the low bidder in 
a letter to the authority stated that their 
low bid was based on “doing the work in 150 
calendar days, we hereby amend our pro- 
posal and for the amount of $22,300 we will 
complete the work in 120 calendar days.” 
This latter proposal was accepted by the 
authority and 14 days after the date of the 
contract, the contract was again increased by 
another $4,000. In February 1962, a fur- 
ther increase of $8,600 was approved and 
again in September 1962 an additional $750 
was authorized. Therefore, the original con- 
tract of $18,800 finally amounted to $35,650. 

B. Data processing services: A contract 
dated January 25, 1962, was awarded for cer- 
tain data processing services and provided 
for a maximum payment to the contractor of 
$30,000 with the stipulation that the contract 
was to be completed in 56 days or on March 
12, 1962. As of March 31, 1963, in the course 
of this examination, it was noted that total 
payments made to the contractor had 
amounted to only $10,473.20 and this was 
more than a year later than the date on 
which the contract was to have been com- 
pleted. Under the circumstances, the con- 
tractor was contacted by this department 
and by telephone it was learned that the 
cost of the contract at that time totaled at 
least $70,000 and was still increasing. While 
no explanation was offered by the contractor 
at that time for this overrun, a letter dated 
November 21, 1962, from the contractor was 
located in the files of the BRA which stated 
in part as follows: 

“Our contract with BRA calls for process- 
ing information obtained from BRA and 
the assessor’s files and submitting eight 
printed reports. On the surface, the one 
sentence description infers a relatively sim- 
ple task. However, as you know, such is not 
the case insomuch as there are vast amounts 
of data, some complete and still more which 
is incomplete, rife with error and unusable.” 

C. Renovations—city hall annex: On July 
21, 1961, an elaborate and costly contract in 
the amount of $306,630 was awarded for ren- 
ovations to the 10th and 11th floors of the 
city hall annex to provide quarters for the 
development administrator and his staff. 
Change orders were later approved in the 
amount of $39,498.87, making a total ad- 
justed contract amount of $346,128.87. To 
this must be added the architect’s fee which 
amounted to $42,209 while office furniture 
raised the cost another $68,301.05 bringing 
the entire cost to $456,638.92. The city had 
originally agreed to furnish 20 percent of the 
total cost but because of extras, it later be- 
came necessary for the city to appropriate 
an additional $6,853.64. 

Since this office and its occupants are en- 
gaged in supervision over all of the activities 
of the BRA it is interesting to note the dis- 
tribution made of the cost of this renova- 
tion. All of the office furniture was charged 
to the Washington Park project while the 
cost of construction and the architect’s fees 
were distributed over the Washington Park, 
South End, and Government Center projects. 
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This in itself is an excellent example of 
the manner in which the BRA has applied 
funds under its control. 

D. Architectural services—Washington 
Park: On September 24, 1962, the BRA en- 
tered into a contract in the amount of 
$89,200 for professional services with Carl 
Koch and Mark J. Waltch to undertake 
studies and preparation of architectural 
plans, site plans, preliminary working draw- 
ings, specifications, cost estimates, and in- 
formation relative to financing the develop- 
ment of housing for moderate-income fam- 
ilies. 

The work of this contract included the 
Washington Park area which was in the 
process of redevelopment by the BRA. At- 
tention is directed to the fact that section 
14 of this contract specified that the con- 
tract came under the provisions of part 2, 
“Terms of Condition” Housing and Home 
Finance Agency contract. Section 16 of 
eee “Terms of Conditions” states as fol- 
OWS: 

“The contractor covenants that he pres- 
ently has no interest and shall not acquire 
any interest in the above-described project 
area or in any parcels therein or any other 
interest which would conflict in any manner 
or degree with the performance of his serv- 
ices thereunder.” 

Section 17 states: “All of the reports, in- 
formation, data, etc., prepared or assembled 
by the contractor under this contract are 
confidential and the contractor agrees that 
they shall not be made available to any indi- 
vidual or organization without the prior 
written approval of the local public 
agency.” 

The purpose of these two sections are self- 
evident and to further strengthen these 
purposes the redeveloper, under section 906 
of his agreement with the BRA, contracts 
that he will not, “employ in connection with 
its obligations under this agreement, any 
person who has participated in the planning 
or execution of the plan or related project.” 

Despite the unmistakable intent of these 
citations, Carl Koch with the connivance 
and assistance of the BRA administrator was 
permitted to enter the employ of the rede- 
veloper. In a memorandum dated May 1, 
1963, to the authority, the development ad- 
ministrator explains at great length the rea- 
sons that he believes that Mr. Koch should 
be permitted to be hired by the redeveloper 
but at the same time he indicated that he 
was bothered by the complication that the 
so-called confliet- of - interest statute placed 
upon this transaction. . 

He therefore canceled the contract with 
Carl Koch effective April 30, 1963, in order to 
make his action prior to the effective date 
of the conflict-of-interest statute despite the 
fact that the work under this contract was 
still incomplete as of that date. To further 
strengthen his position the development 
administrator then ordered section 906 of the 
developer’s contract, cited previously in this 
comment, to be deleted from that contract. 
This appears to have been accomplished by 
the use of scissors to cut out that section of 
the redeveloper’s contract. Attention is 
directed to the fact that the efforts of the 
development administrator to avoid the 
effects of the conflict-of-interest statute, 
were of no benefit to the contractor. The 
administrator had no authority to cancel the 
existing contract since that power rests only 
with the authority members. The action of 
the board members was taken on May 1, 
1963, which clearly brings this duality of 
these contracts under the provisions of 
chapter 779 of the acts of 1962. 

We do not argue the point as to whether 
or not Mr. Koch’s activities represent a so- 
called conflict of interest but we do state 
that despite the development administrator's 
actions, Mr. Koch’s employment by the re- 
developer is a direct violation of sections 16 
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and 17 of part 2 of his contract and that the 
redeveloper's actions in hiring Mr. Koch was 
a direct violation of section 906 of his con- 
tract with the BRA. 

By his memorandum of May 1, 1963, the 
development administrator merely recites his 
activities to the board and since the steps 
had already been taken he obviously expect- 
ed and did receive their approval. The de- 
velopment administrator has in this matter 
usurped the powers of the authority. It 
should be basic in an agency of this type that 
the development administrator should carry 
out the policies of the redevelopment author- 
ity, not that the redevelopment authority 
should act only after the fact to approve the 
actions of the development administrator. 

Several things stand out in connection with 
this deal which the redevelopment adminis- 
trator should be called upon to explain. 

1. The work of Messrs. Koch and Waltch 
was incomplete as of the date on which the 
contract was canceled and since the entire 
contract was canceled, the development ad- 
ministrator’s explanation of how he legally 
expects to obtain the final report is worthy 
of explanation. The original contract was 
in the amount of $89,200 and of this amount, 
$31,200 had been paid and an additional 
$16,000 was owing as of the date of can- 
cellation of which $8,100 is payable upon 
submission of the final report. 

2. In view of the requirements of article 
17, section 2, of the contract that the find- 
ings of the contractor are to be kept con- 
fidential, it does not seem possible that the 
contractor in performing his duties for the 
redeveloper can entirely divorce himself of 
the knowledge he acquired while under con- 
tract with the BRA. 

3. It is necessary to direct attention to the 
fact that Mark J. Waltch, who was named 
in the original contract with the BRA, was 
until September 1, 1962, vice president of 
the Beacon Construction Co., which date 
immediately preceded the date of this con- 
tract with the BRA. It is interesting to 
note that the same Beacon Construction Co. 
has been retained by the developer of the 
Washington Park area. 

F. Architectural services—West End proj- 
ect: The original plans for the redevelop- 
ment of the West End area were prepared 
when this project was under the supervision 
of the Boston Housing Authority. When the 
area was finally assigned to the Charles Riv- 
er Park, Inc., as developers, the corporation 
engaged the services of Victor Gruen Asso- 
ciates as their architect. Soon thereafter 
the developer submitted a request to the 
BRA for a revision of the original redevelop- 
ment plan. To this point we have no quarrel 
with the procedure. However, we find it 
necessary to seriously object to the fact that 
the developer proposed that the BRA em- 
ploy and pay their own architect for the 
revision of these plans. The BRA did fol- 
low the recommendations of the developer 
and under a contract, dated October 21, 1959, 
they paid the Victor Gruen Associates $13,- 
500 for a revision of the original plan. At- 
tention is directed to the fact that a con- 
tract with Victor Gruen Associates included 
the same sections 16 and 17 referred to in 
a previous comment relating to the interest 
of the contractor and the confidential nature 
of his findings. Again, we do not refer to 
this matter in the nature of a conflict of 
interest as it relates to the laws of the Com- 
monwealth but rather as a violation of the 
terms of the contract. It would seem that 
if the developer wanted changes in the origi- 
nal redevelopment plan he should have paid 
for these alterations himself and refer them 
only to the BRA for approval. 

G. United Community Services of Metro- 
politan Boston: On March 21, 1962, the au- 
thority entered into a contract with UCS 
which ended on March 1, 1963. The pay- 
ments made on the basis of this contract 
primarily 


were monthly, encompassing 
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charges of a payroll nature plus certain ex- 
penses for office supplies, travel expenses, 
contingencies, and necessary payroll taxes 
and retirement. 

The scope of this contract is to perform 
services of preparing a program of social 
welfare services within the boundaries of the 
Government Center project. The program 
was set up to give this service to families 
and individuals for support and relocation 
from the project area; provide normal, 
standard social welfare services; screen and 
ascertain social needs, develop standards and 
prediction techniques for use in future relo- 
cation; provide unforeseen services after re- 
location; work with other agencies and the 
authority; and prepare reports which will 
then be submitted to the authority. 

H. Freedom House, Inc.: A contract was 
drawn between the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority and the Freedom House, Inc. of 
Roxbury for community organization service 
in the Washington Park Urban Renewal 
area, The period covered under contract was 
March 1, 1962, to February 28, 1963, and was 
renewed for an additional year to begin on 
March 1, 1963. The original payments under 
contract were computed on a time basis not 
to exceed $2,250 per calendar month and 
later changed in the renewed contract to 
$3,512.50 flat fee per month. 

The purpose of the contract is to utilize 
the assistance of a community organization 
within the area to establish primary leader- 
ship responsibility and carry out jointly 
with the authority and its authorized repre- 
sentatives public information activities in 
such a way as to motivate property owners 
and residents of the project area to under- 
stand urban renewal problems and to insure 
their participation in the urban renewal 
process. The community organization was 
also retained to lay the groundwork for the 
support of people in the area of the urban re- 
newal plan, 

I. United South End Settlements: On 
June 28, 1962, the BRA entered into an agree- 
ment with USES for the purpose of advising 
and assisting the authority in performing 
its relocation responsibilities under the di- 
rection of the BRA. All services performed 
by USES will be in connection with the South 
End renewal project and the agreement was 
to terminate upon completion of the reloca- 
tion of families and individuals from the 
Castle Square area, as determined by the 
authority, but in no event later than April 15, 
1963, unless extended by the development ad- 
ministrator. 

The total maximum compensation to USES 
for a 12-month period was not to exceed 
$91,190. At the time the agreement was 
drawn, it was possible that the relocation job 
could be completed within 9 months, in 
which event the maximum cost would ap- 
proximate $68,000. 


THE NEXT STEP FORWARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp a speech delivered 
by me in Boston, Mass., June 14. 

It is as follows: 

“THe Next STEP FORWARD’—SPEECH DELIV- 
ERED BY WRIGHT PATMAN, MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS, BEFORE THE THIRD ANNUAL INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR CREDIT UNION 
EXECUTIVES AT BOSTON, Mass., JUNE 14, 1964 
President Marin, Managing Director Shipe, 

my fellow Texans R. C. Morgan, Jim Barry, 

and Jack Mitchell, ladies and gentlemen, it 
seems highly appropriate that this confer- 
ence of credit union leaders from through- 
out this great Nation should convene here 
in Boston, which as you well know was the 
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home of Edward A. Filene and the headquar- 
ters for credit union development in the 
1920's, just 30 years—less 2 days—after the 
passage of the Federal Credit Union Act. 
This landmark in legislation passed both 
Houses of Congress on June 16, 1934, and 
helped provide the impetus that has carried 
the credit union movement to the important 
status in the social and economic structure 
of our great Nation, which it enjoys today. 
Since we have returned to the early home 
of credit unions in the United States, this 
would appear to be an appropriate time to 
take stock of what has been achieved and to 
review the colorful history of credit unions 
during the past 30 years. I think we will 
come up with some interesting guidelines 
which we will find valuable in mapping the 
future course of credit union development. 

Incidentally, I would like to say to all the 
Bostonians in the audience that besides be- 
ing the home of the early credit union moye- 
ment, Boston is also the home of my good 
friend JoHN W. McCormack, the great 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The city of Boston should feel greatly hon- 
ored that such an outstanding statesman— 
and fine gentleman—was born and reared 
here. There is no doubt in my mind that 
JoHN McCormack will be known as one of 
the greatest Speakers in the history of the 
House. 

Mr. Filene, you will remember, chose Roy 
Bergengren in the very early days for the 
monumental job of organizing and promot- 
ing credit unions in the United States. The 
presence here today of so many managers 
of the larger credit unions throughout the 
country testifies to the success Roy Bergen- 
gren achieved. It is hard to believe now 
that for many years the organized movement 
consisted only of Mr. Bergengren, his faith- 
ful secretary, Agnes C. Gartland, and one 
room in a building at 5 Park Square. 
Through the Credit Union National Exten- 
sion Bureau they did their work well, reach- 
ing in just 14 years their goal of a nation- 
wide development of credit unions. All this, 
as you know, was made possible by the gen- 
erosity and foresight of Mr. Filene, who 
funded the Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau to the extent of over a million dol- 
lars. 
When you look at Mr. Filene’s background, 
you find he was largely a self-taught man. 
He had planned to go to Harvard, but the 
illness of his father prevented him from do- 
ing so. Instead, he looked after the family 
store; but he did continue his education on 
his own. The budding department store 
executive had a wide-ranging mind; he has 
written that in the course of his studies he 
covered questions on banking, business, and 
labor relations, among others. After some 
time operating the store on one hand and 
studying unassisted on the other, Mr. Filene 
concluded that the intelligent running of a 
store was a very good substitute for college. 
He said that shopkeeping may not make a 
man as learned as a Harvard graduate, but 
it tends to make him wise in the ways of 
understanding and helping his fellow man. 

But Mr. Filene was not only a philanthro- 
pist. Far from it. He was the first to admit 
that he was a businessman first. When he 
helped with the organization of credit unions, 
he acted not just because of a philanthrophic 
urge to help the poor. He was convinced that 
in the long run the money he poured into 
the Credit Union National Extension Bureau 
would benefit business—not merely his, but 
business in general. Mr. Filene held to the 
view that the prosperity of business depended 
upon the prosperity of the consumer. He 
contended—and in his time this was an 
unpopular view—that the average citizen 
makes markets by: (1) Either directly buying 
goods at retail, or (2) indirectly by keeping 
up demand for items whose raw materials 
come from basic industry. 
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We all know today how much our Nation's 
economy depends on the production of con- 
sumer goods, and how production of these 
goods affects the health of basic industries 
such as steel, chemicals, and rubber. Mr. 
Filene saw this in 1920. He was one of the 
rare breed of men who sees answers to prob- 
lems long before the rest of us. Credit 
unions, Mr. Filene was convinced, would 
eliminate usury and encourage the common 
man to practice the virtues of thrift. As 
a result, the average citizen would end up 
with more disposable income, and he would 
spend it in a manner which would raise his 
standard of living and that of the entire 
Nation. In effect, Mr. Filene was trying 
singlehandedly to create a consumer-oriented 
economy. Certainly no one would argue with 
his purpose today. 

During the depression years, Mr. Filene 
pressed for the adoption of reforms that only 
now are being recognized as necessary. The 
Area Redevelopment Programs, I am sure, 
would have won his support. These pro- 
grams, as you know, are designed to assist 
economically depressed areas by providing 
the means for residents of these areas to get 
jobs and eventually make themselves self- 
sustaining. The Filene philosophy of giving 
the consumer the purchasing power he needs 
would have readily accepted the area rede- 
velopment concept. I might add that credit 
unions fit into the area redevelopment 
scheme very nicely by providing citizens of 
all areas with both a place to save and a 
ready source of low-cost credit when needed 
for constructive purposes. 

At the end of 1932, Mr. Filene left Boston 
for a grand inspection tour of credit unions 
around the country. By that time Mr. Ber- 
gengren’s work had led to laws in 38 States 
and the District of Columbia, Although 
many banks in 1932 had closed their doors, 
credit unions had not—they were weathering 
the depression. In city after city, Mr. Filene 
was greeted by ovations when he spoke at 
credit union gatherings. Almost overnight 
he became the personal hero of thousands 
of people where before he had been just 
a name. 

The next episode in the drama is one in 
which I take particular personal pride. For 
Roy Bergengren came to Washington, seek- 
ing the approval of Congress for a Federal 
Credit Union Act. Senator Morris Sheppard, 
from my hometown of Texarkana, Tex., be- 
came the bill’s sponsor in the Senate. In 
the House, I had the pleasure of sponsoring 
a similar bill. The credit union idea was 
new to most Members of Congress. But 
Senator Sheppard and I became enthusiastic 
about it because we were convinced it was 
just the thing the citizens of our country 
needed to put them back on their feet again. 
For a long time I had been concerned about 
the problem the average person had when he 
sought credit. He could not go to a bank 
and get a loan in the same fashion as a busi- 
nessman. Or in the event he could get it 
from a bank, the terms would be so steep he 
was being exploited even if he could manage 
it. 

Inevitably, the average person—or the “‘lit- 
tle man,” as Roy Bergengren called him— 
had no choice but to turn to loan sharks, 
thus submitting himself to the age-old evils 
of usury. I knew that in my congressional 
district there were many people who would 
welcome the opportunity of joining a credit 
union. There was also a lot to be said for 
the idea of passing a Federal act to balance 
State credit union laws. The dual charter- 
ing privileges accorded commercial banks, for 
example, were—and still are—jealously 
guarded by the banking industry. The 
theory is that a system of checks and bal- 
ances is provided financial institutions when 
they have an opportunity to organize under 
either Federal or State charters. We thought 
that credit unions could benefit from having 
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dual chartering powers as well. Once the act 
Was passed, we witnessed a further demon- 
stration of the power of dual chartering. 
Credit unions began to grow more quickly, 
and a kind of healthy competition evolved 
between State and federally chartered credit 
unions. Today we have the excellent situa- 
tion in which almost an equal number of 
credit unions are chartered by State and 
Federal agencies. I regard this as a healthy 
situation, and one in which you should all 
take pride. 

Of course, during the spring of 1934, Sen- 
ator Sheppard, Roy Bergengren, and I had 
no idea that our work would bring about 
such outstanding results. All we knew was 
that the credit union idea was worthy of 
Federal support. There was testimony de- 
livered on both sides of the Capitol, with 
Mr, Bergengren of course participating. I 
believe I was the only Member of either 
House or Senate to speak on behalf of the 
House bill when it came up before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. I was 
not then a member of the committee, you 
see. I became a member in 1937. As the 
session neared adjournment, the bill still re- 
mained locked in the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. Roy Bergengren and 
I got to work on the chairman, and it was 
reported out in the last week of the session. 
With good fortune and some fast work, we 
were able to guide it through the House on 
June 16, just hours before Congress was to 
adjourn. As soon as the bill passed the 
House, Mr. Bergengren and I saw to it that 
it was on the way to the Senate. There 
Senator Sheppard had cleared the way, and 
the Senate also approved the bill—the same 
day the House acted. That day, June 16, 
was a great one for the credit union move- 
ment. Since then, the Federal Credit Union 
Act has played a major role in the growth 
and development of credit unions in the 
United States. It has also stood the test 
of time and proven to be a workable law 
mee only the need for an occasional spruc- 

up. 

With the passage of the Federal act and 
the organization of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association a few months later, Mr. 
Bergengren closed up shop at 5 Park Square 
to move to Madison, Wis., where he com- 
menced to preside over a truly national orga- 
nization, 

You might be interested to know that Mr. 
Filene did not think credit unions should 
supplant banks. He merely thought that all 
financial institutions, including banks, could 
afford to emulate the principles which credit 
unions made so successful. These principles 
are that the lender and the borrower have 
a common interest; that the true purpose of 
a loan is to bring about the financial im- 
provement of the borrower. He argued that 
money loaned at too high a cost, or for no 
good reason, would eventually be money lost. 
And since this approach worked so well with 
credit unions, he could see no reason why it 
shouldn’t work for others—including banks. 

In reviewing the backgrounds of Filene and 
Bergengren, you will find that both were 
down-to-earth men. You might classify 
them as “realists.” When they saw a prob- 
lem, they sought a realistic solution. Your 
presence here today testifies to the effective- 
ness of their work. But, beside being men of 
action, they were also men of high ideals. 
Rather than exploiting less well-endowed 
people, they gave them assistance. It was 
characteristic of them, too, that they did not 
expect congratulations. During his tour of 
1932, Mr. Filene was hailed as a hero. But 
that did not affect him. His reaction was to 
urge Bergengren to redouble his efforts in 
organizing credit unions. The key phrase in 
the Filene philosophy was “the next step for- 
ward.” To Mr. Filene, the past was just his- 
tory; the future held the promise of success. 
He was interested only in the next step for- 
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It seems to me the leaders of the credit 
union movement here today would do well to 
examine this philosophy so well exemplified 
by Filene and Bergengren. Perhaps it can 
be applied just as well today. You might 
ask yourself: What should be the next step 
forward? Imagine, though, the shock that 
both Filene and Bergengren would have felt 
had they encountered the present-day credit 
union movement. What would those two 
realists have said when they saw 21,500 
credit unions in the United States and thou- 
sands more elsewhere; 11,000 of these do- 
mestic credit unions functioning with Fed- 
eral charters; assets of both State and Fed- 
eral credit unions standing at $8 billion; 
members totaling over 14 million people? 
These are impressive figures. What would 
have been the reaction of the two men I 
have been telling you about? I think Filene 
and Bergengren would have been as- 
tounded—and pleased. But I can guarantee 
you that they would have gotten over their 
astonishment very quickly. And then they 
would have asked, “What next? Where do 
we go from here?” 

I would like to spend the next few minutes 
telling you what I personally would like to 
see youdo. The few points I shall make will, 
I hope, be food for further thought. Since 
my life has been for many years devoted to 
legislative matters, I cannot very well give 
you any insights into the technical opera- 
tions of credit unions. I can, however, offer 
you advice as a very interested spectator and 
firm supporter of credit unions. One item 
that is close to my heart, as it was close to 
your founders’, is the matter of organizing 
new credit unions. Next to safeguarding the 
laws, organizing must take its place as the 
most important activity of the movement. 
I know the good a credit union can accom- 
plish. I have seen the Sheppard Federal 
Credit Union in action since it was founded 
in 1934. It has a greatly stabilizing effect 
in Texarkana. And the reason why it is so 
effective is not hard to find. The Sheppard 
Federal Credit Union, or any credit union, 
for that matter, is a remarkably effective in- 
strument for relieving the financial burden 
of its members, no matter what his walk of 
life may be. The average citizen is naturally 
concerned about his ability to meet major 
expenses that crop up unexpectedly. If he 
is a member of a credit union, he is com- 
forted in the knowledge that his credit union 
stands ready to help through extension of 
a low-cost loan or a share account which has 
been built up over the years. For this rea- 
son, I urge you to set as your goal access to 
a credit union for every person in the United 
States. Every American is entitled to the 
economic security a credit union can offer. 
Then shouldn’t everyone have one he can 
join? Now if he chooses not to join, that 
is another matter. But he should at least 
have the opportunity. 

The fact that there are now more than 
21,000 credit unions attests to the viability 
of the idea and to your skills at organiza- 
tion. I urge you to apply these with re- 
newed vigor. While you do so, do not be 
surprised to find your competitors carping 
at you. This is bound to happen if you be- 
come increasingly successful in serving peo- 
ple. In fact, if you do not hear cries of pain 
from others, you will know you have fallen 
down on the job. You might, in your or- 
ganizing drives, take note of the p 
being developed by President Johnson to help 
the poor. The President is showing us that 
a road is open to help these people. Might 
not credit union leaders also find a path to 
the poor? The impetus for such an exercise 
in growth must come from you, who repre- 
sent the strength of the movement. And you 
are inspired, I am sure, by the memories all 
of you must have of your own small credit 
union 5, 10 or 15 years ago. The credit 
unions you assist today will be the million- 
dollar credit unions of tomorrow. 
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Now I shall turn to something with which 
I am very familiar—legislation and its im- 
portance to you. The goal uppermost in the 
mind of Roy Bergengren during the 1920’s 
was to “get the laws,” as he put it. By now, 
everyone in this room should know why he 
placed such emphasis on legislation. You 
have seen recently the injury and potential 
injury that can be inflicted through attacks 
on credit union acts in the various States. 
The credit union statute, whether State or 
Federal, is the heart of the credit union 
movement. Bergengren knew this, as he took 
on the massive job of initiating bills in over 
40 States. But once the laws became effective, 
and operative, there may have been a tend- 
ency in the credit union movement to ignore 
their continuing importance. This attitude 
may be all right if there are no competitors 
waiting to slice up the statutes. Now, how- 
ever, when there is such a danger, you can- 
not afford the luxury of taking the laws for 
granted. You must guard them very 
jealously. 

Up to now, there have not been any overt 
attempts to alter the Federal act by un- 
friendly interests as there have been in the 
States. This fact might lead those of you 
who operate Federal credit unions to shrug 
your shoulders and assume that there is no 
need to worry about the Federal act because 
only State laws have been attacked. On the 
other hand, the same fact could lead those of 
you connected with State-chartered credit 
unions to say what happens on the Federal 
level does not affect you. You might say 
that your hands are full in dealing with 
State legislative matters, and that you do 
not have the time to be concerned with 
Federal affairs. Well, I submit to you that 
both of these attitudes are wrong. First of 
all, Federal credit unions cannot be com- 
placent about the safety of their law any 
longer. We all have reason to know that 
hostile forces are now standing in the wings 
waiting for what they consider a proper time 
to sponsor restrictive changes in the Fed- 
eral act. It is your fate that when you grow 
and prosper, you come to the attention of 
more and more people who are jealous of 
what you have achieved, or covet what you 
own. 

This brings me to the second point. If 
Federal credit unions must keep a vigil on 
legislative developments in Congress so, too, 
must State-chartered credit unions. Let 
me give you an example. Suppose you were 
in my position as chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. As chairman, I 
see all legislation directly affecting financial 
institutions. All legislation amending the 
Federal Credit Union Act passes through my 
committee. It would seem, then, that credit 
union leaders need be concerned only about 
the views of the members of my committee. 
This, however, is true only to a point. For 
other committees can also take actions af- 
fecting credit unions. And one committee— 
Ways and Means—has the power to change 
the tax status of credit unions. In this 
case, no distinction would be made between 
Federal- or State-chartered credit unions. 
I am sure you are aware that year after 
year testimony is given before the Ways and 
Means Committee to the effect that the tax- 
exempt status of credit unions should be 
terminated. Here is another committee, 
then, with great power over the future of 
credit unions, that bears close watching. 
I am not saying that the members of the 
committee are opposed to credit unions. I 
know many members support them, but 
these men are faced with the problem of 
raising revenue—and they weigh carefully 
all potential sources. Therefore, they will, 
from time to time, examine your status, 
and it is at these times that you must be 
ready to show that you still qualify for this 
status, whether you operate under a State 
or Federal charter. 

The point of all this is merely that the 
security of all credit unions depends to a 
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great extent—perhaps greater than you have 
realized—on the events that take place in 
Washington. The time to do something 
about this is now, before the anti-credit- 
union pressures here build up a full head of 
steam. Don't disengage yourselves from the 
realities of legislation. I have long said that 
credit union people tend to take for granted 
their success in legislative matters. But the 
day of easy success has come to a close. Con- 
structive achievement both in Washington 
and in most State legislatures will result only 
from wise planning, efficient organization 
and thorough preparation. Run scared and 
take nothing for granted. 

I understand that studies are now under- 
way to determine the advisability of share 
insurance. The program under consideration 
would be mandatory for Federal credit unions 
and optional for State-chartered credit 
unions. It would mean, too, that the agency 
which would administer the program would 
have some supervisory powers. Therefore, 
State-chartered credit unions would be sub- 
ject to Federal regulation for the first time. 
The same can be said for the idea of develop- 
ing a workable national fund, under Fed- 
eral auspices, to provide a source of liquidity 
for member credit unions. Once again, you 
should bear in mind this would entail Fed- 
eral relationships for all participating credit 
unions. These are some of the obvious rea- 
sons why you should maintain an acute in- 
terest in the activities in Washington, even 
when things are going smoothly. I would 
like to commend CUNA for its foresight in 
recently expanding its Washington office to 
allow for greater concentration on Federal 
matters. I applaud this action and ask you 
to support it if you have had reservations 
about it in the past. The only way to be ef- 
fective in Washington is to be there, and 
to make yourselves known to your Represent- 
atives and Senators. In most cases, they will 
be glad to hear from you. There may come 
a time, too, when you will be glad to have an 
acquaintance with them. 

Once you have accepted the fact that Fed- 
eral activity can affect you all, I would hope 
you will then be led to a desire to participate 
in the formulation of a program to safı 
and strengthen your position in this competi- 
tive environment. This is a time-consuming 
and never-ending task, but it can be expe- 
dited by persons willing to devote time and 
thought to the necessary spadework that 
has to be done. I would urge you to get 
out and work on the legislative programs as 
CUNA develops them. Not only will CUNA 
benefit from your advice, but you will be 
made aware of the problems and difficulties 
which face any legislative program. Should 
trouble occur later on, you would then be 
fully prepared for action. 

You are very fortunate to have excellent 
representation in Washington through Dave 
Weinberg and his associate, John Rippey. I 
have been pleased to work closely with them 
and have always found them very helpful 
and cooperative. They are doing everything 
that can be done to strengthen the credit 
union movement in the Nation’s Capital. 

I wish it were possible for Filene and 
Bergengren to be called on now for their 
advice. We suffer a great loss by not having 
them with us any more. At the same time, 
though, being practical men, I am sure they 
would not dwell too much on the past. 
They would look to the future. Mr. Filene 
might tell us to go out and organize new 
credit unions. Perhaps Mr. Bergengren 
would add, “Don’t forget the laws.” Well, 
that is my message to you here today. I 
hope the tradition left to you by Filene and 
Bergengren will become the guide and the 
inspiration for your future work. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SECRET DRAFT 
STUDY—A NEW COVERUP? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
I speak for many Members on both sides 
of the aisle when I congratulate Presi- 
dent Johnson for his announcement on 
April 18 of a thorough study of the Na- 
tion’s military manpower requirements 
and the draft. Those of us who have 
shared a long interest in this vital prob- 
lem are delighted that the President has 
decided to join us in calling for a study, 
which hopefully will lead to substantial 
revisions in our military manpower pro- 


grams. 

But, Mr. Speaker, however much I ap- 
plaud the President’s action, I must con- 
fess that I have become a little disturbed 
at what appears to be the procedure of 
the executive branch in dealing with this 
question. 

The New York Times of January 6, 
1964, carries a story by Jack Raymond 
with the headline “Draft Overhaul Be- 
ing Considered.” Mr. Raymond there 
reports an exchange of letters between 
President Kennedy and Mr. James G. 
Patton, head of the National Farmers 
Union. Mr. Patton, according to this 
article, inquired of President Kennedy: 

Isn’t it about time for a thoroughgoing 
3 of our military manpower prob- 
em 


To this Mr. Kennedy is reported to 
have replied that it was “especially im- 
portant” to survey the problem again 
because “the growing pool of eligible 
manpower is far in excess of the needs of 
the armed services, short of a national 
emergency.” 

Apparently such a survey of the prob- 
lem was then initiated, for in another 
story by Mr. Raymond, this one dated 
March 13, 1964, we learn: 

The Pentagon on President Kennedy’s in- 
structions last summer, undertook a study 
of the draft provisions with an eye to pos- 
sible major revisions by 1967. 


And in the January 6 story referred to, 
Mr. Raymond says: 

Studies have been undertaken on all as- 
pects of conscription, including its possible 
abandonment. They are directed by William 
Gorham, a Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower. Mr. Gorham was in 
charge of the studies that were prepared for 
President Kennedy last September, when the 
President halted the draft of married men by 
giving them deferred status. 


Thus, as of March 13, 1964, it was well 
known that studies had been underway 
in the executive branch for at least 6 
months and presumably longer; that they 
were under the supervision of Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Gorham; and that 
they were aimed at major revision of the 
present system by 1967. 

Meanwhile there had been consider- 
able activity in Congress. On January 
16, 1964, the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from New York, Mr. KEATING, intro- 
duced a bill to create a Presidential Com- 
mission on the Administration of the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. At that time he was joined in co- 
sponsorship by 11 Senators from both 
parties. Since then I understand 19 
other Senators have requested that they 
be also listed as cosponsors. 

In the House, three of my distinguished 
colleagues, the gentlemen from New York 
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LMr. LINDSAY, Mr. Barry, and Mr. HAL- 
PERN], introduced bills quite similar or 
identical to the Keating bill on March 3. 
On March 11, I introduced my own bill, 
H.R. 10395, which would create a special 
Joint Committee of Congress on Ameri- 
can Manpower and National Security. 
By that time it was apparent that inter- 
est was rising in Congress for some kind 
of action toward correcting the defects 
of the present draft centered system. 

Then on April 18, in his Saturday 
press conference, President Johnson an- 
nounced that he had on that day “draft- 
ed and approved the plans for a very 
comprehensive study of the draft system 
and of related manpower policies” sub- 
mitted to him by the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

According to the President, this study, 
to be directed by unnamed persons in the 
Defense Department, would last for 1 
year, and would be, in his words, “a most 
comprehensive study of the decade of 
the 1970’s.” 

The question in my mind, Mr. Speaker, 
is this: If we have had a study of this 
question for at least 7 months already by 
the Defense Department, aimed at 
changing the draft by 1967, why must we 
now have another study for another 
year, by the same Defense Department, 
aimed at changing the draft by 1970? 
What is this business of piling study 
upon study? What has become of the 
study that the American taxpayer has 
already financed for 7 months, and 
whose results we have so eagerly 
awaited? 

Can it be true, as Mr. Raymond drily 
observes in the New York Times of April 
19, 1964, that “The review will appar- 
ently supplant one that has been under- 
way at the Pentagon during the last 
year”? 

What assurance do we have that the 
result of this new study, scheduled for 
completion in April 1965 will not be a 
recommendation for a further 2-year 
study, aimed at ending the draft in the 
decade of the 1980’s? This question has 
been pushed aside far too long already. 
Let us hope that it is not being covered 
up again by an interminable succession 
of Defense Department studies, each one 
prolonged in the hope that Congress and 
the American people will forget the vital 
importance of correcting the grave and 
numerous defects of the draft system. 

But I do not wish to dwell on the pos- 
sibility that the announcement of this 
new study is designed to quiet the clam- 
orings of Congress and the people. Iam 
far more concerned that this study, 
which I am sure the President hopes 
will be the only study of the matter, is to 
be undertaken by the Department of 
Defense, with the solicited advice of 
various other Government agencies, and 
behind closed doors. 

Mr. Speaker, a comprehensive study of 
the draft system is a responsibility that 
falls squarely on the shoulders of Con- 
gress. The draft is not just a technical 
question of military policy, like the per- 
centage of our bombers to be kept on air 
alert or the deployment of our fleet units. 
The draft is an institution—let us hope 
not a permanent one—which has a per- 
vasive effect in our society. The draft 
reaches into the life of every young man, 
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and through him to his parents, wife, 
children, or sweetheart. The draft is a 
subtle factor influencing the national 
marriage rate and consequently the birth 
rate. The draft is a serious and obvious 
factor in youth unemployment. All 
these facts were brought out by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
on the floor of this House on April 21. 

Because the draft reaches so deeply 
into the stream of everyday life, its regu- 
lation and review naturally becomes the 
lot of the Representatives of the people in 
Congress. The distinguished chairman 
of the Armed Service Committee of the 
other body, Mr. RusskLL, during debate 
on the extension of the draft in 1959, 
said: 

It has seemed to me, and it has appeared 
to the committee, that the subject matter— 


Meaning the study of the draft— 
is within the responsibility of Congress, and 
that Congress cannot dodge or eliminate that 
responsibility by creating an outside com- 
mission. 


It will be recalled that when he spoke 
in 1959 there was a heated debate be- 
tween a Democratic Congress and a Re- 
publican President over the size of the 
Armed Forces. Thus when a Republican 
Senator, the late Mr. Case of South Da- 
kota, proposed a Presidential Commis- 
sion To Study the Draft, the Democratic 
leadership was very candid in its oppo- 
sition. 

Noting the disagreement between the 
President and Congress on the size of the 
Armed Forces, Senator RUSSELL remarks 
of the Case proposal: 

Now it is proposed that the Congress, 
which has taken one position on the matter, 
authorize the executive branch to appoint a 
commission with congressional sanction. It 
would be a commission which the Executive 
would name. It is highly unlikely that the 
executive branch would name a commission 
that would support the Congress and would 
fail to support the executive branch. * * * 
Congress has a responsibility. It will not es- 
cape it by giving to the executive depart- 
ment the power to appoint a commission to 
review the matter. Is the President likely to 
appoint a commission which will support the 
view of Congress and will be somewhat criti- 
cal of his position? Or will it not be more 
likely to sustain the views of the President? 
It is about time we got away from attempting 
to meet every problem by the appointment 
of a commission. Someday we will be over- 
taken by the problems. 


The present majority leader, Senator 
MANSFIELD, concurred with the Senator 
from Georiga: 

It appears that one of the ways we have of 
avoiding issues is the creation of commis- 
sions. The President is very good at the 
appointment of commissions, 


Mr. Speaker, if these distinguished 
leaders of the majority party in the other 
body are unwilling to place their trust, 
and that of the American people, in an 
independent commission appointed by 
the President, on the ground that such a 
commission would not uncover facts or 
reach conclusions that might be preju- 
dicial to the executive branch how can 
they acquiesce in a move by the Presi- 
dent to initiate a study of the very same 
subject not even by an independent com- 
mission, but by a subordinate agency 
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paid by and directly responsible to the 
head of the executive branch? No; the 
responsibility for reviewing and improv- 
ing the Nation’s military manpower un- 
alterably lies here in Congress. To per- 
mit the President to exercise this 
responsibility would be for us a breach 
of trust with those millions of Americans 
we represent, whose lives and liberty de- 
pend on our military system, and into 
whose lives the long arm of the draft 
necessarily reaches. 

In his announcement of the new study 
of the draft, President Johnson, in reply 
to a question, stated that the policy will 
be submitted by the Secretary of De- 
fense and will be made by them with 
other. agencies of the Government, like 
the draft agency and the Labor De- 
partment and other related agencies 
that have an interest in it. I am happy 
that the President recognizes the im- 
portant tie-in of the draft system with 
our education, labor, and employment 
policies. But my experience in Wash- 
ington leads me to fear that any policy 
submitted by the Department of Defense, 
regardless of how much consultation oc- 
curs with other affected agencies, will 
be a policy in which every dispute has 
been settled in favor of the Department 
of Defense. This means that the very 
important considerations being on the 
draft that normally fall within the pur- 
view of the Departments of Labor and 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, just 
to name two, will be downgraded to 
the Defense Department’s interests. 

Remember, this is not a full-fledged in- 
teragency committee. According to the 
President, the policy will be submitted 
by the Defense Department. It is only 
natural that such a policy will reflect its 
preference over those of other agencies. 
In fact, I have information to the effect 
that the Defense Department within the 
last few months has exerted pressure 
to stop an independent study of the draft 
then underway in another major agency. 
Speaking of an independent commission 
in 1959, Senator RUSSELL said: 

Usually we end up getting the same rec- 
ommendations from the commissions that 
we have had from the Department of De- 
fense on the same subject. It is really a 
new way of asking for the views of the 
Department of Defense. 


But we are not even talking now about 
an independent commission, about which 
Senator RusseLL was then so skeptical. 
We are not even talking about a genuine 
interagency committee, directly subordi- 
nate to the President. We are talking 
about a pseudo-interagency committee 
which is almost certain to present noth- 
ing incompatible with the views of its 
principal member. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that this 
kind of study group would be any more 
likely to produce independent conclu- 
sions than the independent commission 
in which Senator Russetz had so little 
faith? On the contrary; the report we 
will get, assuming that the executive 
branch is serious about this new study, 
will be the report of the Department of 
Defense, embellished by a few innocuous 
recommendations of the Departments of 
Labor, HEW, and so forth. In short, the 
important education and labor aspects 
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of the draft system will be neglected in 
favor of the purely military aspects. 

But my objection to a study conducted 
principally by the Department of De- 
fense is not based solely on its likely 
neglect of the education and labor as- 
pects involved. I have a very great fear 
that the Department of Defense will 
either ignore completely or will refuse to 
communicate to Congress, and the 
public, information that would not re- 
dound to the benefit of the Defense De- 
partment and its creature, the Selective 
Service System. Let me give some pos- 
sible examples. 

First. For some years now I have 
earnestly advocated a revision of the 
military system to permit a great deal 
of specialized training to be undertaken 
not by military personnel but by civilian 
specialists. Clearly, if these functions 
were removed from the military aegis, 
the military would decrease in size and 
influence. To make it worse, the de- 
crease might alter the precarious balance 
between Army, Navy, and Air Force, a 
balance threatened every year when the 
services appear before Congress seeking 
increased appropriations and vast new 
systems. Now how much consideration 
will the Defense Department give, in the 
face of the severe pressures that will in- 
evitably be exerted by the three branches, 
to this kind of proposal? Merely to ask 
such a question is to answer it. An in- 
house study will not venture to suggest 
any changes that would reduce or redis- 
tribute the numbers of prestiges of the 
Armed Forces. 

Second. Every man who has ever 
served in the peacetime Army is well 
aware of the staggering amount of feath- 
erbedding and goldbricking that goes on. 
It is practically a maxim that if a job 
can reasonably be done by two men in 4 
hours, it will require six men for 8 hours. 
How can the Army afford to spare all 
these unnecessary men for this feath- 
erbedding? Precisely because the men 
are unnecessary. They are kept in the 
Army not because they have any real 
function, but because discharging them 
all would so reduce the size of the Army 
that Congress would start to think about 
ending the draft. 

For a decade now it has been Defense 
Department policy that jobs which can 
be equally well handled by civilians are 
to be contracted out to the private sec- 
tor of the economy. Commissary, post 
exchange, and trash-removal jobs are 
obvious examples. Could even more jobs 
be farmed out to private enterprise, with 
the inevitable savings due to the in- 
creased efficiency of the private sector? 
Quite possibly, and a conscientious study 
of the question would provide us with 
the facts for a reasoned judgment. But 
we will not get those facts from a De- 
fense Department study because to pro- 
duce them would require the Defense 
Department to embarrass itself and the 
President. 

Third. It has been candidly admitted 
by Army recruiting sergeants, in private 
conversation, that beyond a certain 
point they are quietly advised “from 
above” that they are not to recruit any 
more young men, even if more young 
men are eager to enlist. Why? Be- 
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cause if Army recruiting figures showed 
how easy it is for the Army to meet its 
force levels through voluntary enlist- 
ments, Congress would review the neces- 
sity of the draft. Will the Defense De- 
partment call 20 recruiting sergeants to 
testify under oath about this practice, 
so that the facts can be made public? 
Of course not. The American people 
will never get the facts on this unless 
Congress, using its power to investigate 
for legislative purposes, puts recruiters 
on the witness stand under oath. 

Fourth, In the course of discussing 
the draft on this floor, April 21, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Morse] discussed the serious prob- 
lem of the evasion mentality. This is 
the attitude among a growing number of 
our young men that it is right to avoid 
in any way they can service to their 
country. On that occasion the gentle- 
man from Kansas observed: 

A system that permits every other young 
man to escape must inevitably produce the 
evasion mentality. Such a system may in 
the short run provide the warm bodies re- 
quired by the army. But we must look 
ahead at the long term implications. 
Necessarily this system is unfair. Neces- 
sarily it must be detrimental to the cher- 
ished American tradition of duty to country. 


It is clear to me, as it was to the 
gentlemen from Kansas and Massa- 
chusetts, that the military draft is a 
major contributing factor to the evasion 
mentality in America today. Magazine 
articles, particularly one in Parade on 
January 19, 1964, and one in U.S. News 
& World Report of January 27, 1964, 
have given evidence of this. But to 
really plumb the depths of this serious 
problem, Congress should invite young 
men to testify on a confidential basis as 
to their attitudes toward the draft and 
their efforts to avoid it. Will an in- 
house study by the Defense Department 
illuminate this important area of our 
national life? I am certain it will not. 

Fifth. Americans are apparently un- 
aware of the extent to which their young 
men are being channeled into occupa- 
tions by the Federal Government, 
through its manipulation of the selec- 
tive service authority. General Hershey 
has been commendably candid about 
this. Last spring he told the House 
Armed Services Committee: 

The law makes possible the channeling of 
our registrants into training for and partici- 
pation in professions and occupations which 
contribute to the measures taken for our 
common defense by segments of our man- 
power in civilian activities. * * * For the 
last 20 years the Selective Service Sys- 
tem has been what we calla channeler. That 
is, we have channeled people into training 
for professions and occupations that were 
said to be very necessary for national life, 
and once they had finished it, we have con- 
tinued to defer them if they are engaged 
with contractors and other people who are 
producing things for the Armed Forces. * * * 
The deferment is the carrot that we have 
used to try to get individuals into occupa- 
tions and professions that are said by those 
in charge of Government to be the neces- 
sary ones. 


In the course of his remarks of April 
21, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
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Linpsay] called attention to this prac- 
tice, saying: 

Thus, in the name of national security 
and government interest, the future course 
of emphasis in our society may be changed 
by the state, indeed by the military 
apparatus. 


In my judgment, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay] has placed his 
finger on an extremely serious point. 
Despite General Hershey’s candor, can 
we expect the Defense Department to 
provide us with a complete report on 
how the Federal Government pushes our 
young men into certain occupations and 
away from others? 

Mr. Speaker, I fail to see how this as- 
pect of our draft system differs from that 
of Soviet Russia, except that in place of 
their tight liquidation for recalcitrants, 
our Government substitutes only 2 years 
of forced labor. It is high time Congress 
found out the full facts on practices such 
as this; we cannot expect the Defense 
Department to do it for us. 

I have given five reasons why Congress 
and the American people cannot expect 
to get the full facts from any study con- 
ducted wholly within the executive 
branch of the Government. There is 
also the converse problem. If the execu- 
tive branch conducts its own study in 
place of a study by Congress, the public 
will have no chance to share their views 
with the investigators. 

Policy decisions such as whether or 
not to build a new carrier with nuclear 
or conventional power, or whether or not 
an improved manned interceptor is a 
worthwhile investment, are necessarily 
decisions that cannot be made by refer- 
endum. They require serious analysis 
by experts in the executive branch, in 
Congress, and in professional circles. 
But although the draft is partly a tech- 
nical problem, it is also an institution 
that is inextricably interwoven into our 
social and economic life as a Nation. 

Three years ago the President pro- 
posed to make foreign aid essentially a 
technical problem for its expert determi- 
nation by having Congress authorize 
back-door Treasury borrowing in place 
of our annual review. Congress wisely 
refused. Foreign aid may have a claim 
on our tax dollar, but it is far less of 
an imposition on the American people 
than is the draft. If Congress refused 
to let the executive preempt the foreign 
aid field, how can it now assent to the 
executive branch’s proposal to preempt 
the question of the draft from the area 
of public concern? The public, who 
must bear the very direct and substan- 
tial burdens of the draft, must be given 
the chance to voice its views. The pub- 
lic expects its representatives in Con- 
gress to safeguard that great right. We 
must not consent to a practice that de- 
stroys it. 

There is in my mind, too, a grave ques- 
tion of the propriety of a supposedly 
impartial study conducted by the agency 
with the greatest possible vested interest 
in the subject matter. Would we permit 
the Department of Agriculture to write 
our committee reports on the farm pro- 
gram? Would we permit the Depart- 
ment of Labor to prescribe a solution to 
our labor-management problems? Let, 
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here we are acquiescing in a proposal to 
vest Congress solemn responsibility to 
oversee the draft in the Department of 
Defense. What choices will the Depart- 
ment of Defense present to us for our 
choice? If past practice is any indica- 
tion, there will be two and only two: 
First, abolish the draft, watch the Army 
shrink to inutility, watch our allies ca- 
pitulate to communism as a result of our 
irresolution, and wait for the moment— 
not far away—in which America will be 
forced to choose between Red or dead; 
or second, retain the draft in its present 
form; let the Selective Service System 
take care of a few minor adjustments, 
and mind our own business. 

The Defense Department and the Se- 
lective Service System have repeatedly 
refused to discuss the possibility of insti- 
tuting a true professional Army system, 
which attracts young men because of 
increased incentives and new opportunity 
instead of dragging them in through the 
coercion of the draft. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Arizona, Mr. GOLD- 
water, himself a major general in the 
Reserves, has long advocated moving 
toward such a system. But, for some of 
the reasons I have already mentioned, 
the Defense Department has refused to 
consider this very attractive possibility. 
Instead, it permits us only this unreal- 
istic either-or choice which is not only 
deception, but an affront to the American 
people who have so long and bravely 
borne the high cost of preserving our 
freedom in this dangerous world. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment the con- 
clusion is clear. If Congress is to dis- 
charge its rightful responsibility to the 
American people in this crucial area, it 
must conduct its own study with neither 
fear nor favor, looking into every area, 
exploring every new concept, testing 
every reasonable hypothesis, and inviting 
the participation of the American people 
from whose hands we have accepted the 
duty of providing for the common de- 
fense. 

On Tuesday an editorial appeared in 
the New York Times of June 23, 1964, 
calling for a professional Army system, 
in which military service is made so at- 
tractive that young men join from oppor- 
tunity instead of coercion. 

The Times urged the Pentagon to con- 
sider such a system in their present draft 
study, and agreed that a study is much 
needed. But the Times then added an 
important caveat. Noting that the draft 
affects directly and indirectly so many 
aspects of our society, the Times stated 
that the current Pentagon study should 
not be the final product, but only the 
groundwork for—and I quote—“a far 
broader, more comprehensive and—most 
important—more detached survey by 
either a Presidential commission or a 
joint committee of Congress.” 

This is precisely what I have been say- 
ing for several months now, and I am 
delighted that the Times should take this 
editorial position. 

: The editorial, to which I referred, fol- 
ows: 
MILITARY MANPOWER STUDY 

The broadening of the Pentagon’s study of 
the draft coincided yesterday with the 20th 
anniversary of the GI bill of rights. 
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The two are not unrelated. The Service- 
men’s Aid Act, passed while the Nation was 
still engaged in World War II, helped the 
Nation as well as the veterans. It con- 
tributed to a more stable, more productive 
America by helping to build almost 6 mil- 
lion homes and to send more than 2 million 
former GI's to college. 

Some of the features of this act can well 
provide patterns for tomorrow as possible in- 
ducements to military professionalism if the 
Nation decides it can safely eliminate the 
compulsion of the draft. These induce- 
ments, plus many other suggestions for im- 
proving the rate of voluntary enlistments 
and for retaining qualified men in military 
careers, should be considered by the Pentagon 
in what it projects as the most thorough 
study of the draft and related problem ever 
attempted. 

This study is much needed. But one 
caveat requires reemphasis. The draft and 
the recruiting of military manpower affect, 
directly and indirectly, so many aspects of 
our society that a Pentagon study should 
serve only as groundwork for a far broader, 
more comprehensive and—most important— 
more detached, survey by either a Presiden- 
tial commission or a joint committee of Con- 
gress. 


The bill I have introduced recognizes 
that the question of the draft is primar- 
ily a congressional responsibility. It 
recognizes, too, that the subject matter 
we are dealing with cuts across the tra- 
ditional lines of committee jurisdiction. 
It spells out a number of aspects of mili- 
tary manpower procurement, training, 
and utilization that are to be studied, 
and it provides for full and open public 
hearings. 

My bill would create a special ad hoc 
Joint Committee of Congress on Ameri- 
can Manpower and National Security. 
The committee would be composed of a 
majority and a miniorty member of the 
Armed Services and Education and 
Labor Committees of both Houses— 
making eight—and four at-large mem- 
bers, two each appointed by the presid- 
ing officers of each House. The commit- 
tee would have the authority to study, 
investigate, and recommend, but it 
would not have the power to report leg- 
islation to the House or Senate. The 
committee would be limited by statute to 
a 2-year existence. } 

The creation of this committee, Mr. 
Speaker, is not only the sensible way to 
meet this problem, but itis the right 
way. This committee will guarantee 
that all the facts are brought to light. 
It will necessarily give due weight to the 
education and labor aspects of the prob- 
lem, as well as to the military. It will 
keep the responsibility where it be- 
longs—here in the Congress. It will give 
the American people a chance to have 
their say. And it will be bound by law 
to produce its final report within 2 
gyears—which means, if the bill is acted 
upon promptly, that Congress would 
have possession of all the facts needed 
to make major revisions of the present 
draft-centered system not in 1970, after 
two more national elections, but in 1967, 
when the present draft law expires. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OSTER- 
Tad] has already introduced a similar 
bill. I hope others will join with us in 
getting to the heart of this serious mat- 
ter before the present session of Con- 
gress is over. 


June 25 


WELCOME TO LEWES, DEL. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. McDowE Lt] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
again my privilege and my pleasure to 
invite the Members of Congress to visit 
historic Lewes, Del., on July 11, when 
the townspeople, and Delawareans, as a 
whole, will mark the blockade and bom- 
bardment of Lewes by the British fleet 
in 1813. 

We hope you will all come and bring 
your families, and urge your friends to 
come. We will do all within our power 
to make you feel welcome and at home. 

Because of the settlement of the Dutch 
colonists in Lewes in 1631 under the great 
Dutch Patroon de Vries, Lewes is to Dela- 
ware what Plymouth is to Massachusetts, 
and Jamestown is to Virginia. Lewes has 
been a seat of colonial and county gov- 
ernment under four flags. Here a part 
remains of other eras and other times 
which are a refreshing and restful con- 
trast to our own restless and go-getter 
age. 

Lewes is the site of the oldest settle- 
ment within the Delaware River region, 
and was known to Dutch traders and 
adventurers from the time of Henry 
Hudson's discovery of Delaware Bay in 
1609. The Dutch left a deep and lasting 
imprint on Lewes, and on Delaware, just 
as the Swedish settlers did on Wilming- 
ton, Del., which last year celebrated the 
325th anniversary of the landing of the 
Swedish colonists. 

The Wilmington, Del., Evening Jour- 
nal has pointed out editorially: 

Lewes has a flock of cherished old houses 
in the simple frame construction of colonial 
and early Federal days—some sheathed with 
the extra-long shingles of bald cypress from 
the Pocomoke Swamp. Lewes has churches 
whose history goes back at least two and a 
half centuries. 


Lewes will present a pageant, “The 
Spirit of Lewes—The Bombardment of 
1813,” with a script by Ronald Davis 
and Dr. C. Robert Kase, head of the 
Drama Department of the University of 
Delaware, and national coordinator of 
the university theater festival of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. 

I include for the information of my 
colleagues a short statement on “Historic 
Lewes Day,” prepared by Miss Harriet 
Wilson, Fairfield Farm, Milford, Del., 
listing the activities which will take 
place: 

HISTORIC LEWES Day 

(By Miss Harriet Wilson, Milford, Del.) 

Lewes, Del, one of the large towns of 
Sussex County and always influential in 
the affairs of this region, lies as it were 
under the lee of Cape Henlopen, and thus 
was the attractive spot at which Patroon 
de Vries landed in 1631. 

Lewes has the distinction of being the 
oldest settlement, and further distinction 
stems from the fact that 2 days’ bombard- 
ment of Lewes by the British in 1813 “was 
the only engagement that really occurred on 
Delaware soil during the War of 1812-14.” 
This bombardment, which caused much 
excitement at the time, did little damage. 
One writer described the devastation to 
Lewes by the British thus: “The commander 
and all his men shot a dog and killed a hen.” 
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The British had appeared before Lewes 
and sent ashore a message demanding food 
and provisions. The commander of the 
American troops, Col. Samuel Boyer Davis, 
refused their demands and prepared to 
defend the town. 

To give the appearance of a large defend- 
ing body, soldiers and citizens alike were 
mustered, were given cornstalks with black- 
ened ends, and so marched into and out of 
view of the British fleet so that they looked 
like thousands instead of a few. 

When the bombardment began, the men 
of the town struggled through the marsh 
grass and collected the British cannon balls 
which fitted the guns used by the Lewes 
defenders, thereby enabling the Delaware- 
ans to return the British gunfire. 

One of the British shots struck a door of 
a store in Lewes. This house, still standing, 
has been named the Cannon Ball House. 

Historic Lewes Day on July 11 will reenact 
the bombardment of Lewes by the British, 
The funds obtained will go toward restoring 
the Cannon Ball House. 

From 1 to 5 p.m. the following places of 
interest will be open free to the public: 

Zwaanendael Museum, Lewes Town Hall, 
Lewes Presbyterian Church, the Thompson 
country store, model of an Indian abode, 
Russell House, fountain of youth, Plank 
House, De Vries Monument, Indian fort site 
of Indian and Dutch trading post, Lewes 
Coast Guard Station, Cannon Ball House, 
War of 1812 Park, and St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church. 

The following places will carry an admis- 
sion charge of 50 cents: Col. David Hall 
chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion House, Burton-Ingram House, Hiram 
Rodney Burton House, and William R. West 
House. 

At 7 p.m. the following program will be 
presented on the Lewes School Athletic 
Field: 

Music: Lewes High School Band. 

Dances: Lewes* Junior History Group. 

Music: Blue Rock Drum and Bugle Corp. 

The pageant: “The Spirit of Lewes—The 
Bombardment of 1813,” script by Ronald Da- 
vis, in cooperation with Dr, C. R. Kase, Uni- 
versity of Delaware; directed by Miss Anna 
Beebe; costumes by Van Horn & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa., with the following cast and 
help of the 3d Maryland Battery, CSA Ar- 
tillery; North-South Skirmish Associates of 
Elkton under the direction of John De Witt; 
and the Delaware National Guard will pro- 
vide the British bombardment atmosphere: 

THE 1964 CAST 

Narrator, Rev. William H. Hudson. 

Governor Haslett, Governor E. N. Carvel. 

Col. Samuel Boyer Davis, Perry T. Burton. 

Chief Magistrate of Lewes (Daniel Rod- 
ney), Mayor Otis H. Smith. 

Lieutenant Maray of the British Navy, 
Capt. William S. Ingram, Jr. 

Capt. Thomas B. Rodney, William S. Jef- 
ferson. 

Town Crier, Walter S. Howard, Sr. 

The Reverend Thomas Reed, D.D., the Rev- 
erend Frank L. Moon. 

Aid to the Governor, Frank R. Mercer, 

David Paynter, Halsey G. Knapp. 

Woman in the crowd, Alma Bennett, 

Mrs, Rowe, Alice Watts. 

Mrs. Moore, Emily Burton. 

Mr. Thomas Rowland, Louis F, Ingram, 

Mrs, Thomas Rowland, Mary Louise Maull. 

Vendor, Rhodes Vessels. 

Tinker, Homer Brooke Ingram, 

British sailors, Houston Wilson, 
Burris, Charles Mason. 

Townswomen, 

Many townspeople are planning to be in 
colonial costumes. Some store windows on 
Main Street will exhibit collections, 

Of particular interest is viewing the un- 
covered site of the original Dutch Colony in 
1631, by Dr. Chesleigh H, Bonine on May 16 
of this year. The De Vries Monument erected 
in 1909 is on the north side of this stockade. 


John 
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As one listens to the reenactment and 
meets the present-day townfolk, one is con- 
scious of Lewes—a delight pilot town—now 
aroused by being the port of call of the new 
Lewes-Cape May Ferries. 

Lewes will have much pleasure in having 
guests celebrate historic Lewes Day of 151 
years ago with them. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of urban mass transportation is 
countrywide. Communities are choked 
by traffic and commuter problems and al- 
though the Federal Government gives aid 
to highways, airports, airline, and mari- 
time industry, the commuter train and 
bus services suffer from inadequate capi- 
tal improvements. The bill will help the 
commuter services renovate their old fa- 
cilities and acquire new in order to pro- 
vide faster and more efficient service to 
the people of the community. Such aid 
is essential to the development of coordi- 
nated mass transportation in urban 
areas. 

Despite criticism to the contrary, this 
bill is national in scope for urban areas 
are the backbone of our national strength 
and their capacity to produce and the 
continued growth of the economy de- 
pend on the adequacy of transportation 
systems within and between metropoli- 
tan regions. May I point out that 70 
percent of the population live in urban 
areas as well as transportation systems 
in these areas serve far more than the 
major metropolitan city. Federal aid 
programs cannot be executed in isolation 
without considering how the economy of 
the new low-density suburban housing 
affects the ability to provide adequate 
transportation for movement within and 
between areas. 

Mass transportation serves essential 
rush-hour and standby needs for those 
unable and inconvenienced to use auto- 
mobiles. Faced with increasing costs 
and declining to raise rates proportion- 
ately which would be beyond the means 
of the average commuter, Many mass 
transportation systems have been un- 
able to maintain adequate facilities, 
equipment or service, in order to accom- 
modate the increased needs of com- 
muters. State and local governments, 
on the other hand, are hampered in their 
efforts to relieve the commuter railroad 
problem by constitutional debt limits 
and difficulties of adjusting to different 
jurisdictions within the area. 

It is clear that neither highways nor 
transit systems can in themselves solve 
the transportation problems of the pres- 
ent day, and provide for the require- 
ments for future population growth. 
Highways in metropolitan areas have re- 
ceived at least $20 billion from the Fed- 
eral Government through the interstate 
highway program. The total costs of 
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this bill will run to at least $10 billion. 
But, it is about time, in the interest of the 
Nation, that the Federal Government 
help to stimulate local action, adequate 
planning, and improved facilities for 
commuter train and bus services. Only 
in this way can the Nation have a well- 
coordinated and integrated communica- 
tions system. 

This is a long overdue step in solving 
the problems of passenger transportation 
that have beset the urban areas of the 
country. Federal assistance for high- 
ways have encouraged more commuters 
to take to the roads. However, this per- 
petuates the need for additional Federal 
highway assistance because of the in- 
creased traffic congestion. This conges- 
tion has been estimated to cost the Na- 
tion about $5 billion a year in time and 
wages lost, extra fuel consumption, and 
so forth, in addition to increased Federal 
subsidy. Approximately 96 percent of 
the operating transit companies are pri- 
vately owned and operated. Asa matter 
of justice, we must see that private enter- 
prise is not jeopardized. Private transit 
systems should be properly encouraged 
to meet the transportation problems, in- 
stead of suffering increasing loss of rev- 
enue because of one-sided Government 
subsidy to other modes of transportation. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Parman, for 15 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Curtis (at the request of Mr. 
Morse), for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Forp (at the request of Mr. 
Morse), for 1 hour, Monday, June 29, 
1964. 

Mr. McDoweEtt, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina and to 
include a speech by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services on the occasion of a dinner 
given by the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States and the State 
of Georgia in his honor. 

Mr. LIBONATI. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morse) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. LATTA. 

Mr. DOLE. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, 

Mr. Osmers, to include a letter in his 
remarks on H.R. 3881. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GonzaLez) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. STAEBLER. 
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Mr. FINNEGAN. 

Mr. DELANEY. 

Mr. BURKHALTER. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 

Mr. KEOGH. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. 

Mr. Wit.taMs in two instances. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 1056. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1965, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 221. An act to amend chapter 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide edu- 
cational assistance to the children of vet- 
erans who are permanently and totally dis- 
abled from an injury or disease arising out 
of active military, naval, or air service during 
a period of war or the induction period; 

H.R. 6041. An act to amend the prevailing 
wage section of the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended; and related sections of the Federal 
Airport Act, as amended; and the National 
Housing Act, as amended; 

H.R. 9311, An act to continue for 2 years 
the existing suspensions of duty on certain 
alumina and bauxite; and 

H.R. 9740. An act to establish the Roose- 
velt Campobello International Park, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 50 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, June 29, 1964, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2217. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to provide for collection 
and deposit of fees and charges for inspec- 
tion and services under laws relating to Fed- 
eral inspection of meat and meat-food prod- 
ucts, humane slaughter of animals, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

2218, A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on an examination of a public utility con- 
tract relating to unnecessary expenditures of 
Government funds and violations of law re- 
lating to facilities leased to provide electric 
power for the Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md., by the Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 7073. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 in 
order to increase the limitation on the 
amount of loans which may be insured under 
subtitle A of such act; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1517). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. GARY: Committee on Appropriations. 
H.R. 11812. A bill making appropriations for 
foreign assistance and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes; without admendment (Rept. 
No. 1518). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule AI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R. 11741. A bill to amend the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 to authorize 
the review of the administrative regulations 
by committees of Congress prior to their 
promulgation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 11742. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize and fa- 
cilitate the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education under- 
taken by them, and to provide a uniform 
method of proving entitlement to such de- 
duction; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 11743. A bill to amend section 162 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
clarify the deductibility of premiums paid 
for flood insurance or indemnity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H.R. 11744. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R, 11745. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide that the 
child of an insured individual, after attain- 
ing age 18, may continue to receive child's 
insurance benefits until he attains age 21 if 
he is a full-time student; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 11746. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted without de- 
ductions from benefits, to provide minimum 
benefits for all individuals not otherwise en- 
titled at age 70, and to provide an across- 
the-board increase in all benefits thereunder; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 11747. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to enter into contracts 
in connection with the production of coins; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.R. 11748. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Commissioner General for 
U.S. participation in the Canadian Universal 
and International Exhibition, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.R. 11749. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, to revise the 
pension program for World War I, World 
War II, and Korean conflict veterans, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs. 
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By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 11750. A bill relating to the tariff 
treatment of parts designed for use or chiefly 
used in agricultural or horticultural imple- 
ments or in tractors suitable for agricultural 
use; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 11751. A bill to amend title II of the 
War Claims Act of 1948 so as to extend until 
July 15, 1965, the time for filing claims un- 
der that title; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 11752. A bill to repeal title II (re- 
lating to wheat) of the Agricultural Act of 
1964, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 11753. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, so as 
to authorize exemption from the provisions 
of such part, of services and transportation 
of such nature, character, or quantity as not 
substantially to affect or impair uniform 
motor carrier regulation; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 11754. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 11755. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor 
of Douglas MacArthur; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 11756. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, so as to provide for a pension 
of $100 per month for certain World War I 
veterans on attaining age 72, revise the rates 
of disability and death pension authorized 
by the Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
terans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 11757. A bill to provide for an inves- 
tigation and study to detérmine a site for 
the construction of a sea level canal con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 11758. A bill to establish a U.S, mint 
in Cook County, II.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 11759. A bill to adjust the tax rates 
on light sparkling wines in relation to those 
imposed on other wines; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, WHARTON: 

H.R. 11760. A bill to increase the limita- 
tion on annual income used to determine 
eligibility for pension in the case of certain 
veterans of World War I, World War II, and 
the Korean conflict, and their widows and 
children; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Br Mr, ABELE: 

H.R. 11761. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 11762, A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R, 11763. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, BERRY: 

H.R. 11764. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 11765. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 11766. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 11767. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 11768. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.R. 11769. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 11770. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 11771. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 11772. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 11773. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, FISHER: 

H.R. 11774. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 11775, A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 

pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 


By Mr. FOREMAN: 

H.R. 11776. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 11777. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 11778. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROSS; 

H.R. 11779. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 11780. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 11781. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 11782. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 11783. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 11784. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 11785. A bill to amend the: Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H.R. 11786. A bill to amend the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 11787. A bill to amend the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 11788. A bill to amend the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R.11789. A bill to amend the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R.11790. A bill to amend the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 11791: A bill to amend the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: 

H.R. 11792. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. R. 11793. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 11794. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 11795. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 11796. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H.R. 11797. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 11798. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 11799. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 11800. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 11801. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 11802. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 11803. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 11804. A bill to amend the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

H.R. 11805. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 11806. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 11807. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 11808. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H.R. 11809. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H.R. 11810. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 11811. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H.R. 11812, A bill making appropriations 

for foreign assistance and related agencies 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes. y: 
By Mr. BONNER: 

H.J. Res. 1057. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the Federal Trade Commission from promul- 
gating or enforcing rules or regulations re- 
quiring the labeling of cigarettes with respect 
to their effect on human health before 
January 1, 1968; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.J. Res. 1058. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the Federal Trade Commission from promul- 
gating or enforcing rules or regulations re- 
quiring the labeling of cigarettes with re- 
spect to their effect on human health before 
January 1, 1968; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.J. Res. 1059. Joint resolution prohibit- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission from pro- 
mulgating or enforcing rules or regulations 
requiring the labeling of cigarettes with re- 
spect to their effect on human health before 
January 1, 1968; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

HJ. Res. 1060. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.J. Res. 1061. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.J. Res. 1062. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to apportion 
one house of its legislature on factors other 
than population; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H.J. Res. 1063. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to apportion 
one house of its legislature on factors other 
than population; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.J. Res. 1064. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to apportion 
one house of its legislature on factors other 
than population; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ABELE: 

H.J. Res. 1065. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to apportion 
one house of its legislature on factors other 
than population; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROMWELL: 

H.J. Res. 1066. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to apportion 
one house of its legislature on factors other 
than population; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.J. Res. 1067. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.J. Res. 1068. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to apportion 
one house of its legislature on factors other 
than population; to the Committee on the 
Judi 


By Mr. LLOYD: 
H.J. Res. 1069. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
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guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.J. Res. 1070. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution re- 
lating to the apportionment of districts 
from which members of a State legislature 
are to be elected; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.J. Res. 1071. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

HJ. Res. 1072. Joint resolution author- 
izing the Secretary of the Army to receive 
for instruction at the U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point a citizen and subject of the 
Empire of Iran; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

HJ. Res. 1073. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

HJ. Res. 1074. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that the several 
States shall have exclusive power to deter- 
mine the composition and apportionment 
of the membership of their legislatures; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

HJ. Res. 1075. Joint resolution prohibit- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission from 
promulgating or enforcing rules or regula- 
tions requiring the labeling of cigarettes 
with respect to their effect on human health 
until duly authorized by the Congress; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H.J. Res. 1076. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the Federal Trade Commission from promul- 
gating or enforcing rules or regulations re- 
quiring the labeling of cigarettes with respect 
to their effect on human health until duly 
authorized by the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H.J. Res. 1077. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LLOYD: 

H. Res. 791. Resolution to inquire into the 
financial or business interests of any pres- 
ent or former Member, officer, or employee 
of the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Res. 792. Resolution to grant additional 
travel authority to the Committee on Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 11813. A bill for the relief of Lucile 
B. Mahieu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 11814. A bill for the relief of Con- 
stantinus Agganis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 11815. A bill for the relief of Venovia 

Anthony; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 11816. A bill for the relief of Ali 
Mohammed El Hajj; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of California: 

H.R. 11817. A bill for the relief of Helen 

Bowling; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


946. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of William Raney, M.D., and others, Car- 
michael, Calif., to take immediate steps to 
reopen and reactivate the San Francisco 
Branch Mint, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1964 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rabbi Albert Plotkin, Temple Beth 
Israel, Phoenix, Ariz., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Our God and God of our fathers, we 
ask Thy blessings upon the work of the 
Senate. Make its Members truly cowork- 
ers with Thee in the building of Thy 
kingdom upon the foundation of jus- 
tice and righteousness. 

Let bitterness and hatred cease in our 
land. Cause sectional strife that divides 
us to disappear, so that our country will 
become an oasis of liberty and freedom 
for all human beings, whatever their 
origin. Where there is prejudice, let 
there be love. Where there is the dark- 
ness of ignorance, let there be the light 
of understanding. Where there is dis- 
crimination, let the right be done, so that 
brotherhood and harmony will prevail. 

Give us the wisdom to distinguish be- 
tween the things we can change and those 
we cannot. Whatever we strive to do, 
may we do it with all our hearts for the 
welfare of our Nation. Then shall all 
Thy people glory in their heritage, and 
create in our time a democracy of true 
unity and peace. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, June 24, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 


June 25 


(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 9124. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to vitalize the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps programs of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 925. Joint resolution creating a 
joint committee to commemorate the 100th 


anniversary of the second inaugural of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated: 


H.R. 9124. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to vitalize the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps programs of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.J. Res. 925. Joint resolution creating a 
joint committee to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the 2d inaugural of Abraham 
Lincoln; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that statements 


during the morning hour be limited to 
3 minutes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SES- 
SION OF THE SENATE TODAY 


On motion by Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service was author- 


ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SEN- 
ATE SESSION FOR REMAINDER OF 
MONTH 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Appropriations and its subcommittees 
were authorized to meet during the ses- 
sions 5 the Senate for the rest of this 
month. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON TRANSFER OF CERTAIN RESEARCH 

AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the transfer of research and development 
funds to the construction of facilities appro- 
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priations to be used for certain construction 
at the Flight Research Center, Edwards, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences. 


REPORT ON CANCELLATION AND CURTAILMENT 
OF CERTAIN PILOT TRAINING COURSES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on cancellation and curtail- 
ment of specialized rotary wing pilot train- 
ing courses because helicopters were 
grounded for lack of serviceable engines, De- 
partment of the Army, dated June 1964 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 


REPORT ON CERTAIN PENSION PAYMENTS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on excessive disability pension 
payments resulting from inadequate proce- 
dures for review of annual income ques- 
tionnaires, Veterans’ Administration, dated 
June 1964 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


Report oF DEFICIENCIES IN MAINTENANCE 
AND SUPPLY SUPPORT OF CERTAIN AIRCRAFT 
OVERSEAS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a secret report on deficiencies in main- 
tenance and supply support of certain alir- 
craft overseas during 1962 and 1963 by the 
Department of the Army (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORT ON UNNECESSARY EXPENDITURES OF 
GOVERNMENT FUNDS AND VIOLATIONS OF 
Law RELATING TO CERTAIN FACILITIES AT 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH CENTER, BELTS- 
VILLE, Mp. 

A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
unnecessary expenditures of Government 
funds and violations of law relating to facili- 
ties leased to provide electric power for the 
Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md., 
Department of Agriculture, dated June 1964 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE JUDICIAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Chief Justice, Supreme 
Court of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the proceedings 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, held at Washington, D.C., March 16- 
17, 1964 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Louisiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 20 


“Concurrent resolution to memorialize the 
U.S. Congress to take immediate action to 
stop the importation of foreign meat into 
this country. 

“Whereas meat from foreign countries is 
being imported into this country in ever 
increasing amounts; and 

“Whereas this has resulted in an over- 
supply of meat and with it has come a de- 
cline in the price of meat; and 

“Whereas this country produces enough 
meat for its own consumption and foreign 
meat should not be allowed to enter and 
destroy the local market and one of the 
important industries of this country: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana (the House of Representa- 
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tives concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby urged and requested 
to take immediate action to stop the im- 
portation of foreign meat into this country; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be transmitted to the presiding officers 
of the two houses of the U.S. Congress and 
to each member of the Louisiana delega- 
tion in the Congress of the United States. 

“C. C. Aycock, 
“Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate. 
“Var. M. DELONY, 
bse of the House of Representa- 
ves.“ 

The petition of William Netschert, of 
Daytona Beach, Fla., relating to the im- 
peachment of certain members of the U.S. 
Supreme Court; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 
Pursuant to the order of the Senate 

of June 24, 1964, 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported favorably, 
without amendment, on June 24, 1964, 
the following bills: 

H.R. 10669. An act to extend the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1105); and 

H. R. 11375. An act to provide, for the 
period ending June 30, 1965, a temporary 
increase in the public debt limit set forth 
in section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act (Rept. No. 1106). 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported favorably, 
with amendments, on June 24, 1964, the 
bill (H.R. 11376) to provide a one-year 
extension of certain excise-tax rates 
(Rept. No. 1107). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 10000. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1110); and 

H.R. 11499. An act to amend section 14(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury (Rept. No. 1109). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

H.J. Res. 1041. Joint resolution temporarily 
extending the program of insured rental 
housing loans for the elderly in rural areas 
under title V of the Housing Act of 1949 
(Rept. No. 1108). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 388. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the midstate reclamation project, Ne- 
braska, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1111). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 187. A bill to authorize establishment 
of the Fort Union Trading Post National 
Historic Site, N. Dak., and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1112). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 3941. An act to amend section 902 
of title 38, United States Code, to eliminate 
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the offset against burial allowances paid by 
the Veterans’ Administration for amounts 
paid by burial associations (Rept. No. 1115); 

H.R. 6777. An act to amend section 712 
of title 38 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for waiver of premiums for certain 
veterans holding national service life insur- 
ance policies who become or have become 
totally disabled before their 65th birthday 
(Rept. No. 1118); and 

H.R. 6920. An act to amend section 1715 
of title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
under certain conditions, the issuance of 
total disability income provisions for in- 
clusion in National Service Life Insurance 
policies to provide coverage to age 65 (Rept. 
No. 1114). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, without amendment: 

HJ. Res. 1056. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
nee and for other purposes (Rept. No. 

116). 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harb when he 
reported the above joint resolution, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Finance, with an amendment: 

H.R. 6455, An act to amend subsection (b) 
of section 512 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (dealing with unrelated business tax- 
able revenue) (Rept. No. 1118). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 2664. An act to amend section 6(0) of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act to provide an exemption from induction 
for the sole surviving son of a family whose 
father died as a result of military service 
(Rept. No. 1119). 

By Mr. INOUYE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 10314, An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, to extend the expiration date of certain 
authorities, thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1120). 


AMENDMENT OF ALASKA OMNIBUS 
ACT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
1117) 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson], who is detained and un- 
able to be here, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, I report the 
bill, S. 2881, providing authorization and 
funds for Federal agencies to aid the 
State of Alaska in recovering from the 
effects of the earthquake and seismic 
waves of March 27, and I submit a re- 
port thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed, together with the in- 
dividual views of the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
corr in the chair). The report will be 
received and the bill will be placed on 
the calendar; and, without objection, the 
report will be printed, as requested by 
the Senator from South Dakota. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 

dent, as chairman of the Joint Commit- 

tee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures, I submit a report on 

Federal stockpile inventories as of April 


15064 
1964. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the report printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES, APRIL 1964 
INTRODUCTION 

This is the 53d in a series of monthly re- 
ports on Federal stockpile inventories. It is 
for the month of April 1964. 

The report is compiled from official data 


on quantities and cost value of commodities 
in these stockpiles submitted to the Joint 
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Committee on Reduction of Nonessentlal 
Federal Expenditures by the Departments of 
Agriculture, Defense, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Interior, and the General Sery- 
ices Administration. 

The cost value of materials in inventories 
covered in this report, as of April 1, 1964, 
totaled $13,494,096,517, and as of April 30, 
1964, they totaled $13,541,094,770, a net in- 
crease of $46,998,253 during the month. 

Different units of measure make it impos- 
sible to summarize the quantities of com- 
modities and materials which are shown in 
tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, but the cost value 
figures are summarized by major category, 
as follows: 


Summary of cost value of stockpile inventories by major category 


Beginning of | End of month, | Net change 
Major category month, Apr. 30, 1964 [during month 
Apr. 1, 1964 
Strategic and critical materials: 
National stockpile ! --- | $5, 724, 123, 500 | $5,711,318, 700 | —$12, 804, 800 
Defense Production Act... 1. 475, 224,100 | 1,470, 769, 800 —4, 454, 300 
Supplemental—barter_....--.---.------. 1, 360, 882, 521 | 1, 365, 476, 243 +4, 593, 722 
Total, strategic and critical materials 4 8, 560,230,121 | 8, 547,664,743 | —12, 665,378 
Agricultural commodities: 
Price support inventory. 4, 500,158,950 | 4, 568,050,660 88. 891, 710 
Inventory transferred from national stockpile i 95, 491, 192 93, 001, 343 —2, 489, 849 
Total, agricultural commodities 1 4, 604,650,142 | 4, 661,052,003 | 86. 401, 861 
(= ———— ( —1,—— 
Civil defense supplies and equipment: 
Civil defense stockpile, Department of Defense....-...--._...- 11, 883, 233 11, 867, 407 —15, 826 
Civil defense medical stockpile, Department of Health, Edu- 
/ TA 194, 979, 248 194, 990, 558 +11, 310 
Total, civil defense supplies and equipment 206, 862, 481 206, 857, 965 —4, 516 
Machine tools: 
National Production Act 2, 189, 400 2, 189, 400 |_.....-.-.-... 
National Industrial Reserve Act 89, 960, 300 90, 190, 900 +230, 600 
Ttak SOONG LOO io ͥ¶ 92, 149, 700 92, 380, 300 -+-230, 600 
r 0 EEE EE EE S 30, 204, 073 33, 239, 759 +-3, 035, 686 
Total, all inventorles 13, 404. 096, 517 13, 541,094,770 | +-46,998, 253 


1 Cotton inventory valued at 8128, 409, 100 withdrawn from the national stockpile and transferred to Commodity 
Credit Corporation for disposal, pursuant to Public Law 87-548, during August 1962, 


Detailed tables in this report show each 
commodity, by the major categories sum- 


marized above, in terms of quantity and 
cost value as of the beginning and end of 
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the month, Net change figures reflect ac- 
quisitions, disposals, and accounting and 
other adjustments during the month. 

The cost value figures represent generally 
the original acquisition cost of the com- 
modities delivered to permanent storage 
locations, together with certain packaging, 
processing, upgrading, et cetera, costs as 
carried in, agency inventory accounts. 
Quantities are stated in the designated 
stockpile unit of measure. 

Appendix A to this report includes pro- 
gram descriptions and statutory citations 
pertinent to each stockpile inventory within 
the major categories. 

The stockpile inventories covered by the 
report are tabulated in detail as follows: 

Table 1; Strategic and critical materials 
inventories (all grades), April 1964 (show- 
ing by commodity net changes during the 
month in terms of cost value and quantity, 
and excesses over stockpile objectives in 
terms of quantity as of the end of the 
month). 

Table 2: Agricultural commodities inven- 
tories, April 1964 (showing by commodity 
net changes during the month in terms of 
cost value and quantity). 

Table 3: Civil defense supplies and equip- 
ment inventories, April 1964 (showing by 
item net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity). 

Table 4: Machine tools inventories, April 
1964 (showing by item net changes during 
the month in terms of cost value and 
quantity). 

Table 5: Helium inventories, April 1964 
(showing by item net changes during the 
month in terms of cost value and quantity). 

New stockpile objectives 

The Office of Emergency Planning is in the 
process of establishing new objectives for 
strategic and critical materials, 

Table I of this report reflects the new ob- 
jectives established for 79 materials, based 
on essential needs in the event of a “con- 
ventional war emergency.” 

Appendix B contains excerpts from Office 
of Emergency Planning statements setting 
forth the new policy and current studies with 
respect to objectives for strategic and critical 
materials required for “conventional war 
emergency” and “nuclear war emergency.” 


TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1964 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month) 


Commodity 
2 
of mon 
Apr. 1, 1964 
Aluminum, metal: 
National stockpile. .........-.-.----- $487, 680, 600 
Defense Production Act 424, 985, 500 
C— AE Ea mine 912, 666, 100 
Aluminum oxide, abrasive grain: 
Supplemental—barter 15, 822, 944 
Aluminum oxide, fused, crude: 
National stockpile. __.......--...-... 21, 735, 100 
Supplemental—barter..........------ 22, 747, 400 
fy See ES Tes ee aes 
Antimony: 
National stockpile 20, 487, 900 
Supplemental—barter.._.-...-.-- 5] 13, 137, 401 
AAI N E EE 
Asbestos, amosite: 
National stockpile. 


2, 637, 600 
8, 317, 519 


POA LET A ESE AAE E N e SERO A 10, 955, 119 
Asbestos, chrysolite: 
National stockpile 3, 356, 200 
Defense Production Act. 2, 102, 600 
Supplementa]—barter-.... 4, 822, 809 
V 10, 281, 609 


See footnotes at end of table. 


908, 568, 600 


15, 718, 588 


44, 482, 500 


33, 740, 823 


11. 282, 092 


21, 735, 100 
22, 747, 400 


20, 487, 900 
13, 252, 923 


2, 637, 600 
8, 644, 492 


3, 356, 200 
2, 102, 600 
4, 822, 809 


Unit of B 
measure of month 
pr. 1, 1964 


Quantity 
End of Net change Stockpile Excess over 
month, during objective ! 3 pin e 
Apr. 30, 1964 month objective 
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Tanlꝝ 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1964 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month)—Continued 


Cost value Quantity 


Commodity 

Beginning End of Net change Unit of Beginning End of Net change Stockpile Excess over 

of month, month, during measure of month, month, during objective 12 | stockpile 

Apr. 1, 1964 | Apr. 30, 1964 month Apr. 30, 1964 month objective 

Asbestos, crocidolite: . 

National stockpfle $702, 100 $702,100 |...-.........- Short ton . NEA eee aR eee aw 
Supplemental—barter_........-..-.-. 8, 832, 386 8, 768, 900 — $63, 486 |..... 99 a ORSR, T SABORA E o as 
8 —————————— 9, 534, 486 9, 471, 000 —63, 488 95, 172 | n2nnndmnnnose | 09 35, 172 


Bauxite, 
Nat 13, 925, 000 
De! 18, 168, 000 8 iS 
89, 402, 800 89, 399, 100 —3, 700 8 — 
Total —9ů8ů 121, 495,800 | 121, 492, 100 —3, 700 |.---- ä 8,080 407 5, 000, 000 3, 030, 407 
5 G 5 S A 2282828280 T ———————_—_F 


Bauxite, mieta oro Surinam type: 
National stock p' —— 78, 554, 000 78, 554, 000 4, 962, 742 |. 
Supplemental—bar 45, 280, 400 45, 280, 400 2, 927, 260 
— — — 123, 834,400 | 123, 834, 400 7, 890, 002 
refractory grade: 


ae stockpile._....-.---.---.---| 11,347,800 11, 347, 800 299, 279 


Wational gude r 9, 768, 400 9, 768, 400 
Defense Produntion A 1, 425, 800 1, 425, 800 
Supplemental— 22, 844, 277 22, 979, 600 
C — 34,038,477 | 34, 178, 800 
Beryllium metal: 
Supplemental—barter___......-.-..- 18, 498, 600 
National stockpile. 2, 674, 300 
ational stockpile—— 
Defense Production Act... 52, 400 
Supplemental—barter...............- 5, 540, 200 
P 8, 286, 900 8, 266, 900 do 8 871% „ 3, 600, 000 271, 796 
Cadium: 
National stockpile 
Supplemental—barter. — 
Total . .. . , 80 100 . 728 00 198, 800d 15, 352, 859 15, 292, 439 —60, 420 5, 100,000 | 10, 192, 439 
5 T | ——— 5 h S 
Castor oil: 
National stockpile 48, 939, 800 47, 995, 400 —944, 400 80 191, 849, 094 
Celestite 
National 8 1. 412, 300 1, 412, 800 Short ton 28, 816 
Supplemental barter. 501, 777 516, 469 +14, 692 |..-.. 8 11, 810 
( a aan 1,914, 077 J, N a 6 40, 626 
N tonal eine 5 = 12, 288, 000 
al a N P E E, 
Supplemental—barter..... 21, 919, 900 
F 
ite, m 
National stockpile. 
Supplemental—barter. 
AA E SE ees EKE A a cao see 
Chromite, refractory grade: 
National er pt PES AE SRS oR 
Supplemental barter . 
DA ae EREE > SOOS 
Cobyiational stockpile 76, 067, 613 
ational stockplle , 067, 
Defense Production Act. d -| 25,066, 651 
Supplemental—barter._.._....-.-.-.. do. 1, 065, 398 
Total] 228, 449, 500 | 223,447,100 | —2, 400 102, 199, 662 | 102, 198, 706 —956 42, 000,000 | 60, 198, 706 
| T— 
Coconut oil: 
Na an l ET EE E 
Colemanite: 2 
Supplemental —barter 636, 400 Long dry ton - 07,6668 67, 636 
— S — — | |e | 
Columbium: 
Danaon stockpile.._.... 
efense Production Act. 
er as barter 
. — 74, 675,600 | 74. 719, 800 +133 1,176,000 | 14, 439, 629 
National stockplle. 523, 535, 700 | 523, 696, 600 
Defense Production Act_ 55, 663, 200 55, 109, 700 
Supplemental—barter._... * 3 252, 100 $ 252, 100 
a I S ERE 8875 451, 000 8875 058, 400 —392, 600 do. 1, 120, 174 
r J DSDS 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1964 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month) —Continued 


Cost value Quantity 
a Beginning | Endot | Net chang Net change | Stockpile |E 
nd o e e e! e pile Excess over 
of month, month, wr 4 during objective 12 ile 
Apr. 1, 1964 Apr. 30, 1964 —— month objective 
e fibers. abaca: : 
National stockpile._.....2..-.-.----. $37,034,500 | 8387, 034, 50 a 100, 000,000 | 46, 934, 136 
ZA == i Peast =, 
Cordage fi sisal: 
National tails 3 41, 867, 000 41, 867,000 |---.-..-.-----|----- „561. . 561, 90 ———— 300, 000, 000 9, 561, 908 
National stockpile 393, 100 203. 100. Short ton“ 2,008] = = 2,008 ionas 2, 500 009 
Cryolite: 
Defense Production Act 6, 127, 100 6, 057, 700 —252 @) 21, 987 
5 B ————— 3 E 
Diamond dies: 
National stockpile 528. 100 534. 300 +204 25. 000 0 
Diamond, industrial, crushing bort: 
National stockpile 61, 809, 500 61, 609, 500 —— 
Supplemental barter 15. 800. 500 15, 800, 500 
Can Fe ed K ꝙ— 77. 410, 000 77,410, O00 boos oe. fe 
Diamond, industrial, stones: 
Natana Kockpile Ena EA 100, 501,500 | 100, 501, 500 ; S os ee 
Supplemental—barter _.._......-__.- 186, 341,500 | 186, 341, 5000 — 15, 425, 827 Te Sg i K S 


16, 500, 000, 8, 241, 010 


Diamond tools: = a | Z AP 
National stockpile. _..............-.- 1,015, 400 1,015, 400 |...-...-...-.. p 178 |-------------- ® 64, 178 
::! ]˖˙ 5... . -a S —— 
Feathers and down 
National stockpile . 36, 356,400 | 36. 311, 200 3,000,000 | 5, 764, 151 
F. . acid grade: of 
egg stockpile 26, 167, 500 
Defense Production Act. 1,394, 
Supplemental—barter_ 33. 531, 000 
1 Et ar 61,092,900 | 61, 092, 90 
Fluorspar, metallurgical grade: 
National stockpile... et ia A 17, 382. 400 17. 332, 400 
Supplemental barter 1. 508. 100 1 00 |. 
1 18. 840, 500 18,840, 500 
eg natural, Ceylon, amorphous 
“National 8 oo — e r I ae 
Supplemental barter 341,200} 3341, 200 3 ß cto E ERE 
T ne . ͤ r 
Graphite, natural, Mal f talline: 
Nubien ae — 6,912, 200 6, 892, 000 20, 200d 38,534) 838,101 —97.— laenn m 
plemental- barter rn ee es 
TTT SE aR ne 7,148,400 | 7,124,500} — 23, 900 
Graj pite, natural, other, talline: 
. —— 1,806,300 | 1. 898, 200 do 
H ine: 
Y National Stockpile . 90. 390, 600 . Oaa 2100 2100. 
Todine: 
‘National stockplle . 4,082,000 4, 082, 000 Pound 2. 970,811] 2,956,713 | 14,008 
Supplemental harter I. 06d. 000] 1. 066, 000 do. “ 88.470 883.470 
Va! SAE ͤ — a ere 
Iridium: 
National stockpile...................] 2,525,800 | 2. 625,800 |_.............| Troy ounce.-.| 13.987 13.937 
Jewel £ 
Na! stockpile...........---.....| 4. 164. 40 4. 164. 400 Piece. . 51,960,765 | 51. 960, 765 
ite-mullite: 
eds a ae 


319, 298, 100 
78, 398, 600 
397, 718, 500 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1964 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month) —Continued 


Quantity 
Unit of Beginning End of Net change Stockpile Excess over 
measure of month, month, d objective ! ? | stockpile 
Apr. 1, 1964 | Apr. 30, 1964 mon Objective 
Short dry ton- 21, 272 


JS) ee — E 3,779 


ical grade, type B: 


Manganan chemi 
ational stock 


% EETA e 
Supplemental barter 6,669,800 | 6. 660, 800 
F 6,802,400 | 6. 802. 400 — |- 
A metall 
‘ational stock pile 248, 240, 900 
Defense Production Act 176, 474, 800 
Supplemental- barter. 243, 019. 251 


667, 734, 951 . 607,202 | +-2,872, 251 
30,177, 200 
446. 
33. 623. 400 
27. 602. 200 227. 602, 200 . Pound 
40. 746, 400 6, 446, 722 
5, 848, 109 1, 747, 550 
74,196,709 | 74,311,832 | 115,123 d 19, 815, 597 
Mica, muscovite film: 
National stockpile... 9, 058, 100 
Defense Production A. 633, 
Supplemental—barter. 1, 183, 648 
c 10, 825, 048 
Mica, muscovite splittings: 
National stockpile 40, 598,300 | 40, 598, 300 — 7 
Supplemental—barter-.........------ 6,225,800 | 6. 228 800. do. 
— . 46. 824.100 | 46. 824. 100 do 
Mica, phlogopite block: 
ane 8 303.600 | 308, 600 do. 
Mica, phlogopite splittings: 
ational Btockpile „ 
Supplemental--barter 2, 419, 000 
Total cocoons sew caewaens-- 4, 999, 500 
Molybdenum: 
ational stockpile. .....---..-------- 83, 679, 060 79, 043, 30 —— 68, 000,000 | 11, 043, 336 
Nickel: Wr 
National stockpile. ] 181,910,600 | 181,900,700 | — 9, 900 | Short ton 167, 031 167, 016 111 
Defense Production Act 100,272,900 | 100,215,500 | —57, 400 do 52, 448 52, 424 77 
„ 282. 183, 500 | 282,116, 0 — 67. 00 9 — 219. 479 219, 440 —39 50, 000 169. 440 
13,661,700 | 13. 681, 700 Pound 195, 757 195, 757 
2,079, 000 89, 811 89, 811 
12. 170. 200 648, 124 648,124 
r S DARDAI A E S E — 14, 249, 200 787. 935 787. 935 
3 19, 297, 361 18, 490, 101 
716, 343 716, 343 
49, 999 49, 999 


766, 342 766, 342 
67, 065 67.065 


1 5. 513.775 5, 518.775 
232, 352 232, 352 


3, 519, 200 „ 
71. 532. 900 5. 746, 127 
Quinidine: 
National stockpile 1. 858. 700 1, 600, 428 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1964 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month)—Continued 


Cost value Quantity 
Commodity 
Beginning End of Net change Unit of Beginning End of Net change Stockpile Excess over 
of month, month, d measure of month, month, curing objective 12 — 
Apr. 1, 1964 | Apr. 30, 1964 mont Apr. 1, 1964 | Apr. 30, 1964 mont objective 
Quinine: a 
National stockpile $2,775, 100 $2, 617, 000 —$158,100 | Ounce 4, 387, 733 —250, 000 4,130,000 7,733 
Rare earths: 
National stockpile 7,134, 900 7,134,900 - Short dry ton. 90,049 19% |<... 0“ = 
Supp! Dar 5. 829, 600 5, 831, 400 +1, 800 l i ORT — 6 Sb a eee 
— — — 12, 964, 500 12, 966, 300 +1, 800 8 — 1588 ——T—L— 3,000 12, 852 
Rare earths residue: 
Defense Production Act 657, 800 657,800 }....-.--.-..-- Pound 6,085,311 | 6. 088,311 0 6,085,311 
National stockplle 78, 200 i so Troy ounce ey ee EA 00 618 
Rubber: 
National stockpile 720,444,800 | 714,618,700 | —5,826,100 | Long ton 931, 842 —7, 490 130, 000 794, 352 
Ruthenium: 
Supplemental—barter_........--.---- 559, 500 559, 500 15, 001 ® 15, 001 
‘National stock 2,070,100 | 2,070,100 n a NA 
2,725,100 2,725,100 17,410 
Supplemental—barter. 1.061, 300 1, 061, 300 11, 632 
Total. 5,856, 500 5, 856, 500 — — 47, 641 
Pappie and ruby: 
ational stockpile......------------- 190, 000 190. 000 Carat 16,187,500 | 16, 187, 500 18, 000, 000 09 
Selenium: 
National stockpile................... 757,100 e Pound 97, 100 Ic ee a 
Supplemental—barter____...__...---. 1, 586, 610 1, 492, 920 —93, 600 a Sa 290, 861 266, 361 e 
hn, = DEAR CARA Soil SS 2,343, 710 2, 250,020 —93, 690 3 387, 961 363, 461 —24. 500 475,000 (4) 
— (= (= a — 
National stockpile. 8, 393, 100 8808, 1000 lone je... 16, 741, 495 16, 741, 495 
Silicon carbide, crude: 
National stockpile. 11, 394, 500 11, 394, 500 64, 697 64, 697 
Supplemental—barter. 26, 803, 600 26, 803, 600 131, 805 131, 805 
Potala ah ses Rf 38,198,100 | 38, 198, 100 196, 502 
Silk nolls and waste: 
‘ational stockpile_.........-....-.-- 1, 272, 200 1, 268, 400 —3,800 Pound 1, 005, 383 
Silk, raw: > 
National stockplle 436, 600 486; 500. 8 113, 515 „e ® 113, 515 
Sperm o 
National stockpile. ......--....-.--.. 4,775, 400 SN do. 23,442,158 | 28, 442, 18 23, 400, 000 42,158 
Tale, steatite block and lump: 
Na — — 496. 800 496, 800 Short ton 1. 274 
Talc, steatite ground: 
‘National stockpile. .-_---.--...---. 231, 200 1 a SN r 3,901 
11, 358, 100 8, 113, 675 
9 400 1, 536, 


Thorium: 
Supplemental barter 17.966, 990 
Thorium residue: 
Defense Production Act 42,000 
Tin inl ee 784, 973, 700 
Supplemental -barter 16, 404, 000 
Weine. ocak 801, 377, 700 
Titanium sponge: 
e Act 176,062,600 
Supplemental barter * 097, 


— BA. oer 


369, 128, 200 
317, 204, 400 


Vegetable tannin extract, chestnut: 
National stockpile 


Vegetable tannin extract, quebracho: 
National stockpile. e 


e. — nnnewen 


See footnotes at end of table, 


21, 113, 600 


18, 651, 400 


A, 100 


17, 968, 623 


+1, 633 |_..-.do.....-...| 
a 


—336, 588 3, 400, 000 1, 257, 734 
3. 965, 430 —2,274 500,000 | 3,463,156 
> 5 


120,070,791 


804, 
5,774. 827 
203,710, 010 +77,640 | 44,000,000 | 159, 710, 010 
— 1. 40 6, 464 
41, 170 —625 15, 000 26,170 
———— | 
197, 502 —300 86, 000 111, 502 
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TABLE 1.—Strategic and critical materials inventories (all grades), April 1964 (showing by commodity net changes during the month in 
terms of cost value and quantity, and excesses over stockpile objectives in terms of quantity as of the end of the month) —Continued 


B 


Beginn eginning 
of . — of month, 


Apr. 1, 1964 Apr. 1. 


Vegetable tannin extract, wattle: 
National stockpile 


Zine: 
National stockpile. ... 
8 


$9,826,900 | 80, 820, 900 ... Long ton“ 38,92 38,962 23,902 


irconium ore, zircon: 
Deere r r © S a ee 


tal: 

National stockpile. ._...---.--- 111, 318,700. 814 804800 ee ö 114 4 2 4 
Defense Production Act 300 

Supplemental barter 1 N /S . 22 ͤ „ 


1 3 objectives for ee =e critical materials are determin presen: fer material from the Atomic Energy Commission 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act i us 8.0. 98-98h). The Office pursuant to the provisions of 9. 8.0. Fede). 
of Emergency os is 5 the process of revising stockpile objectives. € Unit of measure changed from pound to sh: 
app. B, 
Source: C from re] submitted “ug the General Services Administ 
SNe objectivo: (So app. B, p. 22) ee — 


1 — L. 


= 


End of month, 
Apr. 30, 1964 


—$16, 953, 504 


22 debt. 
S un. Wel = 
288 


— Onnee- 


Bushel.. 


BERS 8888 
8888888288 


l 8 2 J 


Fe Sl „511. 1.910, 812 
727 655, 935, 428 | 112, 944, 701 


E 


88888 38 


48. 195, 785 —12, 633, 366 0. 
11, 170, 107 2,008 | Bushel_.....-... 
625 


3 


> EL ES Bae) Se 


Total, designated nonbasic commodities. ...... 


Other nonbasic commodities: 
On Le Dey sie it a Sa are 149, 688 


Beans, 

Cottonseed oil, refined, other 1, 078, 763 
Cottonseed oil, refined, salad oli i. 164, 580 
re cote 


951, 625, 903 


. 14. 152, 744 
Soybeans 51, 519 
Vegetable oll produets 552, 245 
Total, other nonbasic commodit less 16, 149, 539 
_==—————————S=E|—_ Xs SST | 
Total, price support inventory 
Inventory transferred from national stockpile: 2 
Cotton; Egyptian. iso 3.522 tos css ene 
Cotton, American-Egyptian.........-...-.---------- 
Total, inventory transferred from national stock- 95, 491, 192 93,001,343 | 2, 489, 849 
Total, agricultural commodities 4. 604. 650, 142 4, 661, 052, 003 TVT ͤ p ctncs deem 
1 Reported as “‘cottonseed oil, refined,” prior to February 1964 Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of Agriculture, 


2 Transferred from General Services Administration ion pursuant to Public Law 85-06 
and Public Law 87-548. (See app. A, p. 20.) 


Cx——948 
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TABLE 3.—Civil defense supplies and equipment inventories, April 1964 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost 


value and quantity) 


Ttem 


Civil defense stockpile, Department of Defense: 
En ring equipment (engine 23 pumps, 
chlorinators, purifiers, pipe. and ſitt ings) 
Chemical and biological equipment 2 


Education, and We 
Medical bulk stocks, and associated items at civ 
defense mobili: ation warehouses. sat 
Medical bulk stock at manufacturer locations. 1 
Civil defense emergency hospitals. 
3 — (functional assemblies other 
Supply additions (for civil defense emergency hos- 
p 


Civil defense 5 Department of Health, 
fare: 


Total, civil defense supplies and equipment 


11, 883, 233 
= 


End of month, 
964 


$10, 083, 912 
1,799, 321 


` 11,867, 407 


141,375, 768, 141, 406, 411 
320.524 5.316.205 
37,346, 406 37,331,392 
12, 136 12.186—————— 
10. 924, 414 10, 924, 414 |.....-.5---<.-- 


194, 990. 558 
206, 862, 481 


End of month, 
Apr. 30, 1964 
month 


1 Composite group of many different items. 


Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of Defense and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
TABLE 4.—Machine tools inventories, April 1964 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost value and quantity) 


On lease 
On loan to other agencies 
On loan to school programs.. 


Beginning of | End of month, | Net change 
month Apr. 30, 1964" duking 
moni 


Source: Compiled from reports submitted by the General Services Administration. 
TABLE 5.—Helium inventories, April 1964 (showing by item net changes during the month in terms of cost value and quantity) 


14,900,000 | 8. 200, 000 
2, 944, 000, 000 +282, 100, 000 


Source; Compiled from reports submitted by the Department of the Interior. 


APPENDIX A—ProGRAM DESCRIPTION AND 
STATUTORY CITATIONS 
STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 
National stockpile 

The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
national stockpile of strategic and critical 
materials. The General Services Administra- 
tion is responsible for making purchases of 
strategic and critical materials and provid- 
ing for their storage, security, and mainte- 
mance. These functions are performed in 
accordance with directives issued by the 
Director of the Office of Emergency Planning. 
The act also provides for the transfer from 
other Government agencies of strategic and 
critical materials which are excess to the 
needs of such other agencies and are re- 


quired to meet the stockpile objectives estab- 
lished by OEP. In addition, the General 
Services Administration is responsible for 
disposing of those strategic and critical ma- 
terials which OEP determines to be no longer 
needed for stockpile purposes. 

General policies for strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-T7, issued by the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning and published in the 
Federal Register of December 19, 1959 (24 
F.R. 10309). Portions of this order relate 
also to Defense Production Act inventories. 

Defense Production Act 

Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration is authorized 
to make purchases of or commitments to 


purchase metals, minerals, and other ma- 
terials, for Government use or resale, in 
order to expand productive capacity and 
supply, and also to store the materials ac- 
quired as a result of such purchases or com- 
mitments. Such functions are carried out 
in accordance with programs certified by the 
Director of the Office of Emergency Planning. 
Supplemental—barter 

As a result of a delegation of authority 
from OEP (32A C.F.R., ch. I, DMO V-4) the 
General Services Administration is respon- 
sible for the maintenance and storage of 
materials placed in the supplemental stock- 
pile. Section 206 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956 (7 U.S.C. 1856) provides that strategic 
and other materials acquired by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as a result of 
barter or exchange of agricultural products, 
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unless acquired for the national stockpile 
or for other purposes, shall be transferred 
to the supplemental stockpile established 
by section 104(b) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1704(b)). In addition to the ma- 
terials which have been or may be so acquired, 
the materials obtained under the programs 
established pursuant to the Domestic Tung- 
sten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium- 
Tantalum Production and Purchase Act of 
1956 (50 U.S.C. App. 2191-2195), which ter- 
minated December 31, 1958, have been trans- 
ferred to the supplemental stockpile, as 
authorized by the provisions of said Pro- 
duction and Purchase Act. 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 

The price-support program 

Price-support operations are carried out 
under the charter powers (15 U.S.C. 714) of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in conformity with the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1741), 
which includes the National Wool Act of 
1954, the Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 
1442), the Agricultural Act of 1958 and with 
respect to certain types of tobacco, in con- 
formity with the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1312). Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, price support is man- 
datory for the basic commodities—corn, cot- 
ton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco—and 
specific nonbasic commodities; namely, tung 
nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and the prod- 
ucts of milk and butterfat. Under the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1958, as producers of corn 
voted in favor of the new price-support pro- 
gram for corn authorized by that act, price 
support is mandatory for barley, oats, rye, 
and grain sorghums. Price support for wool 
and mohair is mandatory under the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954, through the mar- 
keting year ending March 31, 1966. Price 
support for other nonbasic agricultural com- 
modities is discretionary except that, when- 
ever the price of either cottonseed or soy- 
beans is supported, the price of the other 
must be supported at such level as the Sec- 
retary determines will cause them to com- 
pete on equal terms on the market. This 
program may also include operations to 
remove and dispose of or aid in the removal 
or disposition of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for the purpose of stabilizing prices 
at levels not in excess of permissible price- 
support levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations, and, in the case of wool 
and mohair, through incentive payments 
based on marketings. The producers’ com- 
modities serve as collateral for price-sup- 
port loans. With limited exceptions, price- 
support loans are nonrecourse and the Cor- 
poration looks only to the pledged or mort- 
gage collateral for satisfaction of the loan. 
Purchase agreements generally are available 
during the same period that loans are avail- 
able. By signing a purchase agreement, a 
producer receives an option to sell to the 
Corporation any quantity of the commodity 
which he may elect within the maximum 
specified in the agreement. 

The major effect on budgetary expendi- 
tures is represented by the disbursements for 
price-support loans. The largest part of the 
commodity acquisitions under the program 
result from the forfeiting of commodities 
pledged as loan collateral for which the ex- 
penditures occurred at the time of making 
the loan, rather than at the time of ac- 
quiring the commodities. 

Dispositions of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
202, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, par- 
ticularly the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691), 
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title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, title 
II of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, the act of August 19, 
1958, in the case of cornmeal and wheat 
flour, and the act of September 21, 1959, 
with regard to sales of livestock feed in 
emergency areas. 
Inventory transferred from national 
stockpile 

This inventory, all cotton, was transferred 
to Commodity Credit Corporation at no cost 
from the national stockpile pursuant to 
Public Law 85-96 and Public Law 87-548. 
The proceeds from sales, less costs incurred 
by CCC, are covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts; therefore, such pro- 
ceeds and costs are not recorded in the 
operating accounts. The cost value as 
shown for this cotton has been computed on 
the basis of average per bale cost of each 
type of cotton when purchased by CCC for 
the national stockpile. 

CIVIL DEFENSE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
Civil defense stockpile 


The Department of Defense conducts this 
stockpiling program pursuant to section 201 
(h) of Public Law 920, 81st Congress, as 
amended. The program is designed to pro- 
vide some of the most essential materials 
to minimize the effects upon the civilian 
population which would be caused by an 
attack upon the United States. Supplies 
and equipment normally unavailable, or 
lacking in quantity needed to cope with such 
conditions, are stockpiled at strategic loca- 
tions in a nationwide warehouse system con- 
sisting of general storage facilities. 


Civil defense medical stockpile 


The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare conducts the stockpiling program 
for medical supplies and equipment pur- 
suant to section 201(h) of Public Law 920, 
81st Congress, as delegated by the President 
following the intent of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, of 1958. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare plans and directs 
the procurement, storage, maintenance, in- 
spection, survey, distribution, and utiliza- 
tion of essential supplies and equipment for 
emergency health services. The medical 
stockpile includes a program designed to 
pre-position assembled emergency hospitals 
and other medical supplies and equipment 
into communities throughout the Nation. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Defense Production Act 


Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration has acquired 
machine tools in furtherance of expansion 
of productive capacity, in accordance with 
programs certified by the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning. 

National industrial equipment reserve 


Under general policies established and 
directives issued by the Secretary of Defense, 
the General Services Administration is re- 
sponsible for care, maintenance, utilization, 
transfer, leasing, lending to nonprofit 
schools, disposal, transportation, repair, 
restoration, and renovation of national in- 
dustrial reserve equipment transferred to 
GSA under the National Industrial Reserve 
Act of 1948 (50 U.S.C. 451-462). 


HELIUM 


The helium conservation program is con- 
ducted by the Department of the Interior 
pursuant to the Helium Act, approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960 (Public Law 86-777; 74 Stat. 
918; 50 U.S.C. 167) and subsequent appro- 
priations acts which have established fiscal 
limitations and provided borrowing author- 
ity for the program. Among other things, 
the Helium Act authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to produce helium in Govern- 
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ment plants, to acquire helium from private 
plants, to sell helium to meet current de- 
mands, and to store for future use helium 
that is so produced or acquired in excess 
of that required to meet current demands. 
Sales of helium by the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall be at prices established by him 
which shall be adequate to liquidate the 
costs of the program within 25 years, except 
that this period may be extended by the 
Secretary for not more than 10 years for 
funds borrowed for purposes other than the 
acquisition and construction of helium 
plants and facilities. 

This report covers helium that is produced 
in Government plants and acquired from 
private plants. Helium in excess of current 
demands is stored in the Cliffside gasfield 
near Amarillo, Tex. The unit of measure is 
cubic foot at 14.7 pounds per square inch 
absolute pressure and 70° F. 


APPENDIX B—NeEW STOCKPILE OBJECTIVES 


The Office of Emergency Planning is in the 
process of establishing new objectives for 
strategic and critical materials. Table 1 of 
this report reflects the new objectives estab- 
lished for 79 materials, based on essential 
needs in the event of a “conventional war 
emergency,” as follows: 

Prior to April 1964: Aluminum, antimony, 
asbestos (amosite), absestos (chrysotile), 
beryl, cadmium, castor oil, celestite, chro- 
mite (chemical grade), chromite (metallur- 
gical grade), columbium, copper, cordage 
fibers (abaca), cordage fibers (sisal), dla- 
mond dies, feathers and down, fluorspar 
(acid grade), fluorspar (metallurgical grade), 
graphite (natural, Ceylon, amorphous lump), 
graphite (natural, Malagasy, chrystalline), 
graphite (natural, other chrystalline), 
hyoscine (objective removed), iodine, jewel 
bearings, kyanite-mullite, lead, magnesium, 
manganese (battery grade, natural ore), 
manganese (battery grade, synthetic di- 
oxide), manganese (metallurgical grade), 
mercury, mica (muscovite block), mica 
(muscovite film), mica (muscovite split- 
tings), mica (phlogopite splittings), molyb- 
denum, nickel, opium, pyrethrum, quartz 

, rare earths, rubber, sapphire and 
ruby, shellac, silk noils (objective removed), 
silk, raw (objective removed), sperm oil, tale 
(steatite, block and lump), tantalum, tho- 
rium, tin, zinc. 

As of April 1964: Aluminum oxide (fused, 
crude), bauxite (metal grade, Jamaica type), 
bauxite (metal grade, Surinam type), baux- 
ite (refractory grade), bismuth, chromite 
(refractory grade), cobalt, corundum, dia- 
mond (industrial, crushing bort), diamond 
(industrial, stones), iridium, maganese 
(chemical grade, type A), manganese (chem- 
ical grade, type B), mica (phlogopite block), 

um, platinum, quinidine, quinine, 
rutile, selenium, silicon carbide (crude), ti- 
tanium sponge, tungsten, vanadium, vege- 
table tannin extract (chestnut), vegetable 
tannin extract (quebracho), vegetable tan- 
nin extract (wattle). 

The following excerpts from OEP state- 
ments dated July 11 and 19, 1963, Febru- 
ary 28, 1964, March 6, 13, 20, and 27, 1964, 
and April 3 and 10, 1964, set forth the new 
policy with respect to objectives for strategic 
and critical materials: 

“The Office of Emergency Planning is now 
conducting supply-requirements studies for 
all stockpile materials which will reflect cur- 
rent military, industrial, and other essential 
needs in the event of a conventional war 
emergency. On the basis of recently com- 
pleted supply-requirements studies for the 
foregoing materials, the new stockpile ob- 
jectives were established with the advice and 
assistance of the Interdepartmental Materi- 
als Advisory Committee, a group chaired by 
the Office of Emergency Planning and com- 
posed of representatives of the Departments 
of State, Defense, the Interior, Agriculture, 
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Commerce, and Labor, and the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
Representatives of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Small Business Administration participate 
as observers. 

“These new objectives reflect a new policy 
to establish a single objective for each stock- 
pile material. They have been determined 
on the basis of criteria heretofore used in 
establishing maximum objectives, and re- 
flect the approximate calculated emergency 
deficits for the materials for conventional 
war and do not have any arbitrary adjust- 
ments for possible increased requirements 
for other types of emergency, 

“Heretofore, there was a ‘basic objective’ 
and a ‘maximum objective’ for each ma- 
terial. The basic objectives assumed some 
continued reliance on foreign sources of 
supply in an emergency. The former maxi- 
mum objectives completely discounted for- 
eign sources of supply beyond North 
America and comparable accessible areas. 

“Previously, maximum objectives could 
not be less than 6 months’ normal usage 
of the material by industry in the United 
States in periods of active demand. The 
6-month rule has been eliminated in estab- 
lishing the new calculated conventional war 
objectives. 

“The Office of Emergency Planning also an- 
nounced that the present Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Order V-7, dealing with general policies 
for strategic and critical materials stock- 
piling, was now being revised to reflect these 
new policies. When finally prepared and 
approved, the new order will be published in 
the Federal Register. 

“New conventional war objectives for the 
remaining stockpile materials are being de- 
veloped as rapidly as new supply-require- 
ments data become available. They will be 
released as they are approved. 

“The Office of Emergency Planning is also 
making studies to determine stockpile needs 
to meet the requirements of general nuclear 
war and reconstruction. Stockpile objec- 
tives for nuclear war have not previously 
been developed. Some commodity objec- 
tives may be higher and others may be lower 
than the objectives established for conven- 
tional war. 

“After the nuclear war supply-require- 
ments studies are completed, stockpile ob- 
jectives will be based upon calculated deficits 
for either conventional war or nuclear war, 
whichever need is larger. 

“The Office of Emergency Planning stressed 
that any long-range disposal programs un- 
dertaken prior to the development of objec- 
tives based on nuclear war assumptions 
would provide against disposing of quanti- 
ties which might be needed to meet essen- 
tial requirements in the event of nuclear 
attack. While the disposal of surplus ma- 
terials can produce many problems which 
have not heretofore arisen, every effort will 
be made to see that the interests of produc- 
ers, processors, and consumers, and the in- 
ternational interests of the United States 
are carefully considered, both in the devel- 
opment and carrying out of disposal pro- 

. Before decisions are made regarding 
the adoption of a long-range disposal pro- 
gram for a particular item in the stockpile, 
there will be appropriate consultations with 
industry in order to obtain the advice of 
interested parties.” 

The OEP statement of April 17, 1964, con- 
tained the following excerpts: 

“Today’s action completes supply-require- 
ments studies for all stockpile materials 
based on current military, industrial, and 
other essential needs in the event of a con- 
ventional war emergency. Objectives for 79 
materials in the stockpile were established 
with the advice and assistance of the Inter- 
departmental Materials Advisory Committee, 
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a group chaired by the OEP and composed 
of representatives of the Departments of 
State, Defense, the Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, and the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
Representatives of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Small Business Administration participate 
as observers. 

“These new objectives reflect a new policy 
which accords with the recommendation of 
the Executive Stockpile Committee to estab- 
lish a single objective for each material in 
the national stockpile. These new objec- 
tives will be reviewed and revised as neces- 
sary each year. Because military require- 
ments and estimated emergency supplies of 
stockpile materials are constantly shifting, 
the supply-requirements balance for any 
material that is now or may become impor- 
tant to defense must be kept under con- 
tinuing surveillance. Supply-requirements 
studies of the conventional war needs of ap- 
proximately 20 other strategic and critical 
materials, which do not have stockpile ob- 
jectives, are underway and are expected to 
be completed in the next few weeks. At the 
same time, studies on supply-requirements 
for nuclear war are going forward. No defi- 
nite date for completion of these studies 
has been established as yet. 

“OEP stressed that long-range programs 
for disposal of identified surpluses would 
take into account the interests of producers, 
processors, and consumers, as well as the in- 
ternational interests of the United States. 
Appropriate consultation with ind will 
precede all decisions for the adoption of 
every program and the advice of 
interested parties will be sought.” 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 

The cost value of Federal stockpile in- 
ventories as of April 30, 1964, totaled 
$13,541,094,770. This was a net increase of 
$46,998,253, as compared with the April 1 
total of $13,494,096,517. 

Net changes during the month are sum- 
marized by major categories as follows: 


Cost value, April 1964 


ne change | Total, end 
of month 


Strategic and critical ma- 
— — —$12, 665,378 88. 547, 564, 743 
Agricultural commodities. | 56, 401,861 | 4, 661,052, 003 


+46, 998, 253 |13, 541, 094, 770 


These figures are from the April 1964 re- 
port on Federal stockpile inventories com- 
piled from official agency data by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, showing detail with 
respect to quantity and cost value of each 
commodity in the inventories covered. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


So-called strategic and critical materials 
are stored by the Government in (1) the na- 
tional stockpile, (2) the Defense Production 
Act inventory, and (3) the supplemental- 
barter stockpile. 

Overall, there are now 94 materials stock- 
piled in the strategic and critical inventories. 
Stockpile objectives—in terms of volume— 
are presently fixed for 79 of these 94 ma- 
terials. Of the 79 materials having stockpile 
objectives, 63 were stockpiled in excess of 
their objectives as of April 30, 1964. 

The Office of Emergency Planning is in the 
process of establishing new objectives for 
strategic and critical materials. This report 
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contains pertinent agency explanation and 
reflects the new objectives established for 79 
materials—27 of which appear in the April 
report for the first time—based on essential 
needs in the event of a “conventional war 
emergency.” 

Increases in cost value were reported in 19 
of the materials stockpiled in all strategic 
and critical inventories, decreases were re- 
ported in 25 materials, and 50 materials re- 
mained unchanged during April. 


National stockpile 


The cost value of materials in the national 
stockpile as of April 30, 1964, totaled $5,711,- 
318,700. This was a net decrease of $12,804,- 
800 during the month. The largest decreases 
— $7,128,300 in tin and $5,826,100 in rub- 

r. 

Defense Production Act inventory 


The cost value of materials in the Defense 
Production Act inventory as of April 30, 
1964, totaled $1,470,769,800. This was a net 
decrease of $4,454,300. The largest decreases 
were in aluminum and copper. 


Supplemental-barter 


The cost value of materials in the supple- 
mental-barter stockpile as of April 30, 1964, 
totaled $1,365,476,243. This was a net in- 
crease of $4,593,722. The largest increases 
were in manganese and chromite. 


OTHER STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Among the other categories of stockpiled 
materials covered by the report, the largest 
is $4.7 billion in agricultural commodities. 
Major increases in agricultural commodities 
during April were reported for grain sorghum 
and wheat, partially offset by decreases in 
cotton, milk and butterfat, and corn. 

Inventories of civil defense supplies and 
equipment showed a net decrease; the 
machine tools inventories showed a net in- 
crease; and the helium inventories showed a 
net increase during April. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 
As in executive session, 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

James A. Washington, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia, to be a member of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

John T. McNaughton, of Massachusetts, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense; 

Daniel M. Luevano, of California, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army; 

Robert Warren Morse, of Rhode Island, to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 

Leonard Marks J., of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force; and 

Solis Horwitz, of Pennsylvania, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense; 

By Mr. INOUYE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Brigadier General Alfred Carlisle Harrison, 
Adjutant General's Corps, Brigadier General 
Erwin Case Hostetler, Adjutant General's 
Corps, Brigadier General Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, Adjutant General’s Corps, and Briga- 
dier General Thomas Roberts White, Junior, 
Adjutant General's Corps, for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers of the Army. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report favorably the nominations of 
111 flag and general officers in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and 1 Military 
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Academy cadet for appointment as sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Regular Army. I 
ask that these names be printed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
2 the Executive Calendar, are as fol- 
ows: 


Brig. Gen. Donald Nicholas Anderson, Col. 
Richard Charles Kendall, and Col. Edward 
Donald Walsh, for appointment as Reserve 
commissioned officers of the Army; 

Brig. Gen. Kermit Levelle Davis, U.S. Army, 
and sundry other officers, for temporary ap- 
pointment in the Army of the United States; 

William C. Abhau, and sundry other officers 
of the Navy, for temporary promotion in the 
Navy; 

Gen. Joe W. Kelly (major general, Regular 
Air Force) U.S. Air Force, and sundry other 
Officers, to be placed on the retired list; 

Lt. Gen. Howell M. Estes, Jr. (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, and 
sundry other officers, to be assigned to posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility desig- 
nated by the President; 

Lt. Gen. William H. Blanchard (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, to 
be senior Air Force member, Military Staff 
Committee, United Nations; 

Herbert H. Eighmy, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for temporary promotion in the Navy; 

Gen. Paul Donal Harkins, Army of the 
United States (major general, U.S. Army), 
to be placed on the retired list; 

Lt. Gen. William Childs Westmoreland, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army), to be assigned to a position 
of importance and responsibility designated 
by the President, to serve in the grade of 
general; and 

Prank R. Giordano, cadet, graduating class 
of 1964, U.S. Military Academy, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in addition, I also report favorably the 
following appointments and promotions: 
2,549 in the Air Force in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel; and 152 in the Marine 
Corps in the grade of captain and below. 
Since these names have already appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in order to 
save the expense of printing on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be ordered to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk for the information of 
any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Russell L. Allen, and sundry other officers, 
en permanent appointment in the Marine 

orps; 

. E. Egloff, and sundry other officers, 
for temporary appointment in the Marine 
Corps; and 

Charles W. Abbott, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the Regular Air Force. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr, PASTORE: 

S. 2943. A bill for the relief of Maurice Jean 
Marcel Belanger, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2944. A bill for the relief of the Greater 

Southeast Community Hospital Foundation, 
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Inc.; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2945. A bill for the relief of Lee Hi Sook; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 2946. A bill to extend the period for 
filing proof of support by certain depend- 
ents of insured workers; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2947. A bill to amend section 162 and 
section 832 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to clarify the deductibility of premiums 
paid for flood insurance or indemnity; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

S. 2948. A bill for the relief of Walter L. 

Crider; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2949. A bill to provide micronaire read- 
ings of cotton; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON; 

S. 2950. A bill to authorize the mint to 
inscribe the figure 1964 on all coins minted 
until adequate supplies of coins are avail- 
able; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 


EXCISE TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT 
OF 1964—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF AMENDMENT NO. 1061 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, there 
is a proposed amendment sponsored by 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatine] (No. 1061), to the bill H.R. 
11376, to provide a 1-year extension of 
certain excise tax rates. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my name be listed as 
a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment 
(No. 1061) submitted by my colleague 
(Mr. Keatinc], in which the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] has 
joined, relating to the excise tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may join as 
a cosponsor of the so-called Keating ex- 
cise tax amendment (No. 1061). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, U.S. Army, 
retired, of Missouri, to be Ambassador 
to the Republic of Vietnam. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF ABRAHAM L. FREEDMAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE US. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE, THIRD CIRCUIT 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 

half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
July 2, 1964, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228, 
New Senate Office Building, on the nomi- 
nation of Abraham L. Freedman, of 
Pennsylvania, to be U.S. circuit judge, 
third circuit, vice Herbert F. Goodrich, 
deceased. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
chairman; the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. JoHnston]; and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Remarks given at annual banquet of Dis- 
trict of Columbia alumni chapter of West 
Virginia University, June 19, 1964. 


JAPAN—A NATION IN MOTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, J. 
R. Wiggins, editor of the Washington 
Post, has written an article entitled “A 
Nation In Motion,” conveying his im- 
pressions of the new Japan. 

This article is a combination of both 
the old Japan, its culture, its customs, 
and the need which has impelled it to 
modernize itself because of circum- 
stances having to do with increased pro- 
ductive capacity, increased population, 
and other matters which seem to be af- 
fecting most of the nations of the world 
today. 

The Japanese, however, have made 
remarkable progress; and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this article printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NATION In MOTION 
(By J. R. Wiggins) 

Modern Japan gives the observing foreign 
visitor a strangely contradictory set of im- 
pressions. It seems to be a nation in mo- 
tion, restlessly changing and reforming its 
political, social and economic life, visibly 
and consciously mingling elements from its 
past and its present, from East and West, 
from the old and the new, into a future 
synthesis. Yet at the same time it seems 
curiously changeless, stable, and tranquil. 

Every modern nation is being compelled 
to make rapid adaptation to changed world 
conditions, but it is doubtful if others are 
so acutely aware of the changes they em- 
brace. The Japanese people are at the same 
time respectful of tradition and hospitable to 
new things and ideas. This unusual hospi- 
tality to the novel and strange may flow from 
the national self-confidence that arises out 
of racial homogeneity. 

The Japanese are all equally “Japanese” 
and thus are freed from some of the inhibi- 
tions that impose a self-conscious chauvinism 
upon more polyglot people. The Japanese 
do not have to prove their racial integrity, 
so they have acquired a certain freedom to 
accept change. 

An outsider may be struck by some of the 
incongruities of present-day Japan. Past 
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and present sometimes seem to be jostling 
each other. It is odd to hear the sonic boom 
of jet aircraft rattle the paper windows in a 
teahouse. It is strange to see a modern 
skyscraper beyond the roof line of a temple 
of the Tokugawa period. It is almost comi- 
cal to see on the streets together girls clad 
in picturesque kimonos and others wearing 
stretch pants. But this is the way Japan 
mingles and mixes the ingredients of a new 
society. 

The sense of a nation in motion is also 
conveyed by the sheer physical activity of 
the people. The Japanese, on the streets, 
in their factories, at their sports and recrea- 
tion, move about swiftly. They are of an 
alert, active, energetic generation, these mod- 
ern Japanese. 

This incredible physical activity, added to 
Japan’s agile embrace of new methods in 
industry, new techniques in the arts, new 
discoveries in science, and new practices in 
business, completes the impression that this 
is indeed a nation in motion. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have heard a great deal of criticism about 
the effects of the Alliance for Progress, 
but I believe the record will show that 
despite the fact that there have been 
drawbacks, on the whole the Alliance for 
Progress has made progress throughout 
most of the countries of Latin America 
and is of recognizable importance in the 
foreign policy of this country. It is a 
program which, of course, places primary 
emphasis on the countries concerned 
throughout Latin America and as far as 
our own Nation is concerned the best we 
can do is to help on the periphery. 

Recently, I ran across a remarkable 
speech made by S. Morey Bell, American 
Consul, before the Women’s Club in Cali, 
Colombia, S.A. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
speech printed in the Record, because 
I believe it is of great interest, and that 
every Senator, as well as those respon- 
sible for the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram, should read it. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF S. MOREY BELL, AMERICAN CON- 
SUL, BEFORE THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S CLUB 
In CALI, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA, May 
20, 1964 
Madam President, ladies, I hope you will 

forgive a serious speech. It is one which I 

have been thinking about for a long time 

now; one which I believe is worth giving; 
and one which I very much hope will be of 
interest to you. 

On the average of once a day since our ar- 
rival in Cali, an American citizen has said 
to me that the Alliance for Progress is really 
a nice venture, and what a shame it has not 
yet really come to this area of Colombia. My 
reaction has been astonishment and dismay— 
astonishment and dismay that in this not 
too large and highly knowledgeable American 
community there are people who do not know 
that over the last 3 years this area has been 
turned into a virtual model of the Alliance 
for Progress in operation—and in operation 
at its best; and that the American taxpayer, 
the American Government, and private Amer- 
ican business, charitable and other groups, 
have helped rather a great deal to make it 
$0. My reaction is of course all the sharper 
for never once having heard a Colombian 
citizen say the Alliance has not yet really 
come to his area, and for having heard some 
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Colombian citizens say—incorrectly, I be- 
lieve that the Alliance may be coming too 
massively and too quickly for the area to ab- 
sorb, physically and psychologically. 

That there are Americans here who do not 
know of the extent to which John Kennedy’s 
dream has become a reality in the Valle del 
Cauca may result from one, or all, of three 
factors. The first is that the Americans in 
question may not have taken the trouble to 
inform themselves on the Alliance, believing 
it has no relationship to their daily lives. 
The second is that our Colombian partners in 
the Alliance may not have given sufficient 
publicity to its achievements, believing it 
is best to have the achievements pile up un- 
til they speak for themselves. The third is 
that the American Government may not 
have kept its citizens abroad sufficiently in- 
formed on the progress of what is one of the 
most tasks our Nation has ever 
undertaken—to help bring a decent life to 
175 millions of people. 

With respect to the first factor, I would 
suggest the Alliance has a relationship—and 
a fairly intimate one—to the daily lives of 
American citizens, and most particularly to 
those who are residing here. The relation- 
ship is this: the Alliance is aimed at help- 
ing bring economic development, social 
justice, and human freedom to a great many 
millions of people who live close to us. For 
people who already have those gifts, and who 
prize them so much that they willingly and 
painfully fight for them not only in wars in 
foreign lands but in their daily lives at 
home, that is, for the American people, there 
is simply no alternative: if in the long run 
we are to retain those gifts, then we must 
help others to have them and to come to prize 
them as we do. And for those Americans who 
actually live among a people to whom our 
country is helping bring these gifts, there 
surely exists a very special obligation: we are 
the helpers on the spot, day in and out. 

With respect to the second factor, I would 
suggest that our Colombian partners in the 
Alliance should give a good deal of publicity 
to its achievements as they occur, rather 
than to wait for them to accumulate and 
speak for themselves. Let me put it this 
way. It is fairly easy to build a bridge, or a 
sewer, or a house, or a school. Everyone 
knows the need for them and supports the 
construction of them. But it is not so easy 
to change a tax system or a landholding sys- 
tem, or a form of government, to make it 
more fair. A lot of people do not recognize 
the need for them and do not support such 
change. Yet the change is as essential an 
ingredient of the Alliance as the construction 
of a house or a school or a sewer or a bridge. 
How do you obtain support for it? You 
mobilize public opinion. You create a 
mystique. That is, you give broad and deep 
publicity to each single achievement of the 
Alliance—each house or school built—so that 
sooner or later public opinion identifies these 
good things with the Alliance; wants the 
other good things the Alliance can bring such 
as a better tax or landholding or govern- 
mental system; and begins to pressure hard 
for them. If you do not act in this way, you 
simply do not accumulate the other good 
things. 

I want to add here that I realize our Gov- 
ernment and people may often appear some- 
what pushy, and aggressive, and possibly 
even self-seeking, as we try ourselves, and 
help our Colombian partners to try, to publi- 
cize the Alliance so as to mobilize public sup- 
port for its more delicate and difficult aspects. 
I hope we are able to keep that appearance 
to the minimum; but if we are not, then 
Iam afraid it is a cost which we simply must 
bear. Again, we have no alternative. Re- 
cently President Johnson put it in another 
way. He said he knows it is chic and fashion- 
able to play things cool, to appear to be in- 
different, to be unobstrusive and unaggres- 
sive. But, he said, he cannot play it cool. 
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He and our Nation are dealing with human 
problems—poverty at home and the absence 
of a decent life in many places abroad—and 
human problems are profoundly passionate 
ones which must be attacked with passion. 
His thought is that you cannot play it cool 
when you see a whole village dying of star- 
vation, or a child drinking from an open 
sewer. 

With respect to the third factor, I would 
suggest that our Government may not, in- 
deed, have kept its citizens abroad suf- 
ciently informed on the progress of the Al- 
liance. That is partially because we are so 
wrapped up, day and night, in trying to 
achieve progress that we often seem to have 
no time to spare to do what I am doing 
today. And, in all candor, it is partly be- 
cause we are hesitant—hesitant to appear 
to be aggressive, and perhaps passionate, 
and possibly even dedicated. We Govern- 
ment officials are, of course, wrong on both 
counts. We must keep our citizens exhaus- 
tively informed; first so that they can if they 
will effectively support the Alliance through 
their elected representatives to our Congress; 
and second so that they can learn of how 
absolutely vital it is that the private Amer- 
ican, particularly the private American 
abroad, assume an active role in the Alliance, 
As for the second count, I see no reason why 
any officer of the United States should hesi- 
tate to be aggressive, passionate, and dedi- 
cated before his own people in a cause that 
is worthy every bit of the aggressiveness, pas- 
sion and dedication we can bring to it—and, 
I would add, in a cause which the vast major- 
ity of the American people have told those 
officers, through their Congress, to perform, 
and perform quickly. 

Now I should like to speak in some detail 
of the progress that has been achieved in 
Valle. 

First, a few statistics: 

Housing: By the end of 1964, the Alliance 
will have built 6,800 homes, for somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 40,800 people in the 
low-income class, in this department. 

Education: By the end of 1964, the Alliance 
will have built 52 schools for 19,600 children 
in the department. 

Public health: By the end of 1964, the Al- 
liance will have repaired 14 hospitals in this 
area damaged by earthquakes, and will have 
built 14 new health centers. 

Public works: The Alliance has provided 
$250,000 to extend the potable water system 
to every barrio in Cali which does not have 
it; $3.5 million to bring the sewage system 
to every barrio which does not have it; and 
$10 million to modernize the port of 
Buenaventura. 

Nutrition: In the period from July 1, 1963, 
to July 1, 1964, the Alliance is providing 
$750,000 with which CARE will distribute 
7,555,000 pounds of surplus food such as 
milk, wheat flour, and shortening to organi- 
zations which will then feed 130,000 school- 
children, 9,000 students and children in in- 
stitutions, and 50,000 mothers and pre- 
schoolchildren. CARE is also distributing 
large quantities of medicines and self-help 
kits such as sewing equipment, farm im- 
plements, and tradesmen’s tools. 

Social services: Over 200 Peace Corps vol- 
unteers in this area alone are helping con- 
struct bridges and roads in distant country 
villages; helping farmers improve techniques 
by introducing fertilizers; giving classes and 
demonstrations in nutrition, child care, first 
aid, and home improvement; helping urban 
barrios to construct homes and schools, 
athletic fields, and community clubs; help- 
ing form cooperatives, for example among 
the tomato growers of Palmira and the fish- 
ermen of Buenaventura; teaching physical 
education and coaching teams in high 
schools and universities; teaching English in 
universities; and generally helping, both in 
the cities and in the villages, to prepare 
young Colombian citizens for a place in a 
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rapidly developing, competitive, and increas- 
ingly industrialized society. 

Educational exchange: In the period 
1962-64, the Alliance will have provided 
grants to send 50 prominent leaders and 
specialists from this area to the United States 
for 60-day tours to study community action, 
housing, politics, farming, and the like; to 
send 30 labor leaders for courses in the con- 
tinental United States and Puerto Rico; and 
to send 30 university students for 6-week 
study and orientation tours. It will have 
provided funds for supplying 100 collections 
of library books, in Spanish, to institutions in 
the area, and for showing 1,000 educational 
films to roughly 1 million persons in every 
nook and cranny of Valle. It will have pro- 
vided funds through our Binational Cultural 
Centers to teach English to 6,000 persons; 
to give secretarial training to 80 girls, and 
to send 200 low-income high school students 
to the United States. Finally, the Alliance 
will have provided funds with which to 
bring to Valle cultural attractions, ranging 
from jazz sextets and folk dancers to the- 
ater groups and symphony orchestras, for 
audiences running above 80,000 Colombians. 

Military civic action: Under the Alliance, 
the Colombian military are working to pre- 
vent urban terrorism and rural violence; to 
help construct access roads and bridges for 
isolated villages; and to help urban neigh- 
borhoods in slum clearance projects. 

And there are today operating in Valle 
programs undertaken by groups of private 
citizens to increase and to speed the achieve- 
ments of the Alliance. On the Colombian 
side, there are the school and community- 
center construction programs of the Carvajal, 
Caicedo and Lloreda Foundations, and of the 
new schools-for-peace project. On the 
American side there are the vast efforts of 
private U.S. foundations and U.S. universi- 
ties to improve the curriculum and admin- 
istration at Valle University, the National 
Institutes of Health’s medical research and 
training program; the project for coopera- 
tion between Oakland County, Mich., and 
Valle del Cauca in the field of municipal 
administration; the large contributions of 
private U.S. enterprise here to social action 
and charitable organizations; and the efforts 
of the American women to help poor and 
orphaned children and to provide others 
with recreational facilities—efforts which 
had been going on for years before the Al- 
liance came into being. 

Having listed the kind and quantity of 
Alliance undertakings in this area, I should 
like to give you an example of how they 
work at their very best. A few months ago, 
the 3d Brigade of the Colombian Army was 
searching for a way to help the people of the 
barrio Fortaleza. It found an abandoned 
stable, and put its soldiers and technicians 
to work making it into a grade school. It 
was finished, but it had no desks; private 
United States and Colombian businesses con- 
tributed them. It had no teachers or text- 
books; the departmental government had 
none to spare, but it found them somehow. 
It had no blackboards; the consulate con- 
tributed them. It had no library; USIS con- 
tributed a library. It had no feeding 

; CARE contributed it. It had no 
one to help with recreation and first aid and 
social instruction; Peace Corps volunteers 
moved in. And it had no one to watch over 
it and be of constant help; the local com- 
munity action board took that over. And 
today, 200 Colombian children who would 
not otherwise have been able to go to school 
are going to school. That is the Alliance for 
Progress in operation at its best. That is 
the sort of joint effort which is making Valle 
a model of the Alliance for Progress. 

As for the role of the American consulate 
in the Alliance in the area, I should perhaps 
explain first that in the past 4 years the 
U.S. Government’s concept with respect to 
our consular establishments has changed 
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radically. They are now staffed with career 
diplomatic officers, of higher rank and less 
age, who spend about 10 percent of their 
time on consular work such as visas and 
passports and notarial services and commer- 
cial inquiries, and 90 percent of their time 
promoting the political, economic, social, and 
cultural interests of the United States. The 
percentage used to be about reversed. To- 
day the consulates are small Embassies, re- 
sponsible for the furtherance of all US. 
interests in large portions of a country (our 
consular district has upward of 40 percent 
of the Colombian population, for example). 
At this post we have the principal officer, 
who occupies himself chiefly with making 
political and economic contacts and report- 
ing of an intelligence nature on the results 
of those contracts; with representational 
activity; with ceremonial activity such as 
making speeches, sitting on boards, and at- 
tending inaugurations; and in general with 
presenting day and night the image of the 
United States in the consular district. We 
have next the administrative officer, who 
manages the day-to-day operations of the 
consulate and serves also as deputy to the 
principal officer; then we have an officer re- 
sponsible solely for keeping track of, and 
giving a helping hand to, the large and po- 
tent labor movement here; an officer respon- 
sible for public relations and for educa- 
tional and cultural exchange; an officer 
responsible for consular work, who also 
assists with political and economic reporting 
and serves as the control officer for the 
large number of official and private U.S. 
visitors to Cali. In addition we have the 
U.S. consular agent at Buenaventura who 
is responsible for shipping and commercial 
matters; the directors of the Colombian- 
American Cultural Centers at Cali, Popayan, 
and Manizales; a U.S. Air Force representa- 
tive who is responsible for liaison with the 
Air Force Academy here; the regional direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps, and several Peace 
Corps volunteer leaders; two representa- 
tives of CARE; the permanent representa- 
tive of Oakland County in Valle; an admin- 
istrative assistant to the principal officer; 
and nine Colombian employees engaged in 
consular, cultural, commercial, and admin- 
istrative operations, 

This is the staffing of the Cali version of 
what our Government calls the consulate 
of the sixties. And each member of this 
staff devotes, in one way or another, virtu- 
ally all of his time promoting the main in- 
terest of the United States here: the Alliance 
for Progress. In a single month we review 
hundreds of Alliance projects; talk to hun- 
dreds of Colombian and American visitors 
in the office; make hundreds of visits outside 
the office; write hundreds of reports on hun- 
dreds of subjects; travel constantly in the 
consular district; attend more inaugura- 
tions and official events and social func- 
tions and meetings than we can count; and 
remain in constant telephonic, telex, cable, 
and airmail touch with the Embassy in 
Bogoté. We are, as Ambassador Freeman 
once said, the eyes and ears, the mouth and 
the hands, of the American Government and, 
thus, of the American Nation, in the four 
departments comprising southwest Colom- 
bia. It is, as you might suspect, fascinating, 
challenging work. And it is more so because 
of the enormous degrees, not only of mate- 
rial support, but of encouragement, friendly 
advice, and intense patriotism received from 
the vast majority of the private American 
community here. Without them the consu- 
late would be a poor thing indeed. 

I should like to close by telling you of the 
thoughts of the officers in the consulate 
with respect to the future of the Alliance for 
Progress in this area; thoughts which are, I 
think, best expressed somewhat as the Presi- 
dent recently expressed them. While a very 
great deal has been accomplished a very 
great deal remains to be accomplished here 
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to transform despair into hope; to transform 
misery and disease into abundance and 
health; to transform an inheritance of vio- 
lence, terrorism, and bitter political strife 
into a peaceful, secure way of life. And un- 
happily there is no magic formula or simple 
trick by which this transformation can be 
accomplished. The barriers are high, and 
there are enemies who seek to do us in at 
every turn. But the Alliance for Progress 
will progress here. It will progress because 
democratic people will have it no other way. 
The power of freedom to achieve the better- 
ment of man is vast. 


AIR POLLUTION—A WORLD HEALTH 
PROBLEM 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in the 
course of hearings on automotive ex- 
haust problems before the Special Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution 
of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, several witnesses suggested by 
their testimony that the air pollution 
problem is confined primarily to Cali- 
fornia. There was an implication that 
action on automotive exhausts need not 
be considered as an urgent matter in 
other areas. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, Iam 
cognizant of the widespread problem of 
air pollution and of the substantial im- 
pact automotive exhausts have on air 
pollution conditions in metropolitan 
areas in many sections of the United 
States. An article published in the 
Washington Post & Times Herald this 
morning indicates the extent of this 
problem in other parts of the world. I 
believe that Senators will be interested 
in this report on a 17-nation conference 
in Strasbourg, France, which highlights 
the medical findings of experts gathered 
to study the problem of air pollution in 
Europe. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article written by Howard Simons, en- 
titled “Air Pollution Linked to Wide 
Range of Ils,” and published in the 
June 25, 1964, Washington Post & Times 
Herald, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 25, 1964] 
Am POLLUTION LINKED TO WIDE RANGE OF ILLS 
(By Howard Simons) 

STRASBOURG, France, June 24.—Air pollu- 
tion was implicated today as a cause of sev- 
eral human ills from lung cancer 
and bronchitis to rickets and anemia. 

These were the chief medical findings re- 
ported to a European conference on air pollu- 
tion that began here today. The 17-nation 
meeting of experts is being sponsored by the 
Council of Europe with the hope that a Con- 
tinent-wide program can be evolved to curb 
excessive smoke caused by industry, house- 
hold heating systems and motor vehicles. 

Though the link between air pollution and 
lung cancer is still only statistical, it is 
strong enough to convince experts that 
cleaner air means cleaner lungs and that 
cleaner lungs somehow are less likely to be- 
come cancerous. 

Italian scientists, the conference heard, es- 
timate that roughly 75 percent of lung- 
cancer deaths in excess of the previously 
normal incidence are attributable to cigarette 
smoking and the remaining 25 percent to air 
pollution. Similar investigations in Ireland 
and the United States attribute about 20 
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percent of such deaths to air pollution, 
whereas in Britain the estimate is twice as 


high. 
EFFECT OF POLLUTION 


The gist of the medical reports today was 
that air pollution damages human health, 
but no one knows why or how. Thus there is 
good evidence that smog will increase the 
number of deaths among chronic heart and 
lung sufferers but, as one researcher put it, 
“it has not been possible to identify the in- 
dividual pollutants responsible for this effect 
on human health.” 

Nor are the researchers certain that air pol- 
lution alone predisposes humans to lung 
cancer. Dr. J. D. Cottrell of the World Health 

tion cautioned his fellow experts 
against holding tightly to the notion that 
respiratory diseases have a single cause. 

“Lung diseases, for instance, might result 
from both atmospheric pollution and ciga- 
rette smoking,” Dr. Cottrell said. 

Dr. Cottrell also reported that recent 
studies by Czechoslovak researchers had 
linked air pollution to stunted growth and 
anemia in young Czechs. This led the WHO 
Officials to comment that the old idea of “a 
black cloud causing rickets” might not be 
farfetched. 

The “black cloud” in this case would be 
air pollutants that prevent the sun’s rays 
and their health-giving properties from 
reaching the earth. 


MORE RESEARCH NEEDED 


If there was a theme to the various re- 
ports on the short-term and long-term ef- 
fects of air pollution on human health, it 
was that more research is needed in every 
aspect of the challenge. 

The experts seemed more nearly positive, 
however, about the effect contaminated air 
is having on plants and animals. The ver- 
dict is that the situation is already danger- 
ous. Indeed, a French scientist warned the 
conference that “in certain regions of Eu- 
rope life depends on immediate steps being 
taken to protect flora and fauna.” 

This pessimistic note was in contrast to 
a generally optimistic report on Britain’s 
battle against pollution for Sir Keith 
Joseph, Minister of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment. Sir Keith reviewed his Nation's 
efforts to curb air pollution, which began 
100 years ago this month. 

He noted, for example, that as a result of 
the clean air bill of 1956, which makes it 
possible for the Government to dictate how 
the householder should heat his home, 
smoke emission has fallen off 35 percent. 
Former “black areas” are now becoming 
“white areas” and even in his once-heavily 
polluted hometown of Leeds, the inhabit- 
ants are “beginning to relish their environ- 
ment,” which they now are able to see 
again, 

However, Britain has been unable to con- 
trol pollution from motor vehicle exhausts. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT HELPS 
MAINE AND THE NATION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in an 
article entitled “Is This the Way To Fight 
the War Against Poverty?” the Reader’s 
Digest recently criticized severely the 
activities of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. As a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
which has legislative jurisdiction over 
the ARA program, and as an early and 
consistent supporter of ARA, I was 
deeply concerned over the article’s alle- 
gations of ineffectual and improper ac- 
tivities by ARA. 

In response to my inquiry, the Admin- 
istrator of ARA, William L. Batt, Jr., 
provided a factual reply which pinpoints 
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several errors of fact and conclusion in 
the article. Because I believe that the 
Senate should have both sides of the 
story, I ask unanimous consent that the 
ARA reply may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the reply 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
REPLIES TO Reaper's DIGEST ARTICLE 


(Nore.—The Reader's Digest in its May 
1964 issue made a series of allegations re- 
garding the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration in an article entitled: “Is This the 
Way To Fight the War Against Poverty?” 

(ARA has received many inquiries from 
Congressmen, newsmen, and interested citi- 
zens, and this paper has been prepared to 
provide a point-by-point, factual reply to the 
allegations in the article. The reply fol- 
lows.) 

Allegation: That ARA loaned money for 
the Schweitzer Basin ski resort at Sandpoint, 
Idaho, when two local men were about to 
open a ski run on nearby Baldy Mountain. 

Facts: The Schweitzer Basin project had 
been under consideration by the local com- 
munity leaders long before the Baldy Moun- 
tain project. The two local men mentioned 
in the article had sought support from the 
Sandpoint Chamber of Commerce and other 
community leaders, but were unable to ob- 
tain it. 

The community, itself, financed a profes- 
sional survey which showed the Schweitzer 
Basin site superior to the Baldy Mountain 
site. The community leaders applied for an 
ARA loan which was granted after careful 
consideration. The ARA loaned $320,000 on 
the $530,000 project. Some 700 Sandpoint 
residents—more than half of the wage earn- 
ers in the town—bought stock in the venture 
and in all about $200,000 in private funds 
were invested by local sources, including the 
city of Sandpoint, itself. 

The Schweitzer Basin ski resort opened 
for business last December and enjoyed a 
successful first season. More than 2,500 
skiers visited the slope one day at Christmas 
time last year. Besides the scores of jobs 
the ski lift provided, it also had an impact 
on the local economy. The January 1964 
issue of the Idaho Labor Market Report said: 
“The opening of the new Schweitzer Basin 
ski area in December boosted employment in 
the trade and service areas to near summer- 
time levels.” 

A local certified public accountant, Ronald 
L. Hall, in a front-page reply to the Reader's 
Digest article in the Sandpoint News-Bulle- 
tin, predicted that the success of Schweitzer 
Basin ultimately, “could be the making” of 
another ski resort on nearby Baldy Moun- 
tain. 

Allegation: That an access road to the 
Schweitzer Basin ski area at Sandpoint, 
Idaho, was built “despite Idaho Health De- 
partment warnings that this could contam- 
inate the municipal watershed.” And that 
Sandpoint’s water supply ultimately was 
condemned, 

Fact: Dr. T. O. Carver of the State health 
department states that not only has the 
water supply of Sandpoint not been con- 
demned, but that at no time within the 
last 2 or 3 years has the State health de- 
partment ever warned Sandpoint about its 
water supply, or contemplated any sort of 
condemnation, 

Allegation: That an ARA loan to Technical 
Tape Corp. had resulted in the firm's mov- 
ing a division of its operation from Beacon, 
N.Y., to Carbondale, Ill., where the ARA had 
helped the community to transform a city- 
owned warehouse into a factory building 
which Technical Tape took over. The allega- 
tion involved a gift-wrapping division of the 
firm and it quoted the Beacon Chamber of 
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Commerce president as saying that the gift- 
wrap division was moved out because of the 
Carbondale development. 

Fact: Mr. Paul Cohen, president of Tech- 
nical Tape, in a sworn statement to ARA, 
says Technical Tape never considered a gift- 
wrapping division for Beacon because there 
was not enough space available in the Beacon 
plant. 

As to the allegations that the “Govern- 
ment induced an industry to expand in one 
depressed area at the expense of another“ 
(namely, Beacon), Mr. Cohen says employ- 
ment at his Beacon plant has increased 
steadily from 85 employees in 1961 to 358 
employees presently. He says production in 
other facilities the firm has in New York 
and New Jersey are up 20 percent over 1961 
figures and employment has remained con- 
stant despite technological improvements. 
He says the 428 persons working at the 
Carbondale, Ill., facility, which was assisted 
by ARA, “represent new additional jobs and 
payroll for the company and the com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Cohen says he learned before publi- 
cation that Reader’s Digest intended to 
quote the Beacon Chamber of Commerce 
president as they did, and that the Reader's 
Digest was told that the statement was in- 
accurate before publication. 

Allegation: That ARA staged a stepped up 
campaign to pull other areas into the pro- 
gram in this election year, pointing specifi- 
cally to the fact that seven major U.S. cities— 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, 
Newark, Miami, and Oakland—were made 
eligible for assistance under ARA, 

Fact: These seven cities became eligible 
to qualify for ARA assistance under a new 
formula for measuring unemployment with- 
in the city limits, and this had nothing to 
do with politics. The move was prompted 
primarily by the interest which the cities, 
themselyes, had expressed in the program, 
These cities, suffering from high unemploy- 
ment within city limits, had been unable to 
qualify because they were included in a larg- 
er labor market area whose unemployment 
was not serious enough to bring them under 
the ARA act. Thus, ARA was faced with the 
irony of denying its aid to large blocks of 
jobless persons in the big cities while making 
it available to smaller blocks of unemployed 
in the smaller cities and rural areas. 

Allegation: That “ARA has built a 72-room 
luxury motel” in Woodville, Tex., which is 
threatening the existence of a nearby 24- 
room motel owned and operated by a widow. 
Also, that “there is not much reason for 
Woodville except the old courthouse and 
some lumber mills.” 

Fact: ARA did not build the motel. It 
loaned $420,000 of a $700,000 project to bulld 
it, but it was the community itself, which 
came forward with the desire and the plan 
to build the motel. The motel, known as 
the Woodville Community Inn, was not built 
with an eye to competing with the widow’s 
motel. Local leaders planned it as a means 
of helping to build up the town, itself. Some 
100 Woodville residents bought stock in the 
motel, providing $130,000 of the total invest- 
ment. Two local banks also participated in 
the financing. 

The East Texas Tourism Association en- 
dorsed the facility because of its proximity 
to the McGee Bend Dam which is expected to 
generate tourism business in the area. The 
inn is located at the juncture of three main 
highways in the commercial center of Tyler 
County (population 10,700). It is equipped 
to handle sizable meetings and small con- 
ventions, and community leaders are of the 
opinion that as the economy of the area 
grows the inn will actually prove beneficial 
to the 24-room motel which the article said 
was threatened. 

The article also referred to a sign erected 
at the project during construction identify- 
ing a Texas congressman with the venture. 
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The ARA, of course, had nothing to do with 
the sign. 

Allegation: That jobs constitute the rea- 
son for ARA’s existence but that ARA pro- 
vides brazenly inaccurate figures and refuses 
to make reports on current employment fig- 
ures available to the public. 

Fact: The ARA does, of course, receive 
regular reports on employment from the 
projects it is interested in. But it does not 
make this available to the public on a regu- 
lar basis because this is, in a sense, private 
information. Any reporter wishing to know 
how many people are employed by a cer- 
tain business is free, however, to check with 
that business. 

The ARA does publish regularly a record of 
approved projects and lists an estimated 
projection of employment expected after 
1 year of activity. These are based on esti- 
Mates provided by the applicants, who, as 
might be expected, sometimes miss the mark. 
There is no effort to mislead, however. 

The ARA recently made a survey of 57 
plants which had been in operation for at 
least a year to determine employment re- 
sults and to see how the estimates of em- 
ployment were holding up. This survey 
showed the 57 plants were expected to have 
employment of 8,543 after 1 year. Actual 
head count showed 9,376 employees. In 20 
of the plants, employment was higher than 
anticipated; in 23, it was lower, and in five 
plants it was approximately as estimated 
and published in the ARA Directory of Ap- 
proved Projects as of March 31, 1964. 

Through March 1964, ARA has approved 
459 loans and grants which will, when the 
projects are fully operational, help create 
an estimated 105,000 direct and indirect jobs. 

The article cited as one example the North 
Vernon Processing Co.’s burned out forging 
plant in North Vernon, Ind., in an effort 
to prove faulty reporting on employment. It 
said the ARA claimed to have saved 60 jobs 
and created 40 new ones as a result of its 
post-fire help. The article claimed only 
50 persons were working there—15 more than 
before the fire. An ARA field check showed 
92 persons working at the North Vernon 
plant, right in line with the original esti- 
mate on employment. 

Another claim of faulty employment re- 
porting was made concerning a co-op grain 
feed mill which an ARA loan helped get 
underway at Wetumka, Okla. It said the 
ARA, in lending $68,000, said the project 
was expected to create 20 jobs. The Reader’s 
Digest reporter found only six men work- 
ing and little prospect of any more jobs be- 
cause the operation was highly automated, 
This is the most accurate report in the en- 
tire article. There will be six full-time 
and two part-time persons employed at the 
mill when it reaches peak operation in 
June 1964. The original job estimates were 
in error. 

Allegation: That 75 county agricultural 
agents in Texas quit in disgust over the past 
2 years because they were being used to 
organize communities to prepare to apply for 
ARA assistance. 

Fact: A check with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and officials in charge of coun- 
ty agents at College Station, Tex., shows 
there was a turnover of 75 agents in the 2- 
year period. But only one had resigned be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with his assignment. 
The others either retired, went to other 
jobs in the USDA or to better paying jobs in 
private industry. 

Allegation: That “less than $2 out of every 
$5 from ARA” goes into areas of highest 
unemployment. 

Fact: $165.5 million or 81.9 percent of all 
ARA funds for approved financial assistance 
projects went into areas which are officially 
classified as areas of substantial and per- 
sistent labor surplus. That’s $4 of every $5. 
These projects, incidentally, are creating an 
estimated 80,253 jobs, 
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Allegation: That Gregg County, Tex., dis- 
satisfied with being classified as a redevelop- 
ment area, had to struggle 2 years to get the 
classification removed. 

Pact: Gregg County originally was classi- 
fied under detailed standards set forth in 
Public Law 87-27. After the chambers of 
commerce of the cities of Longview, Kilgore 
and Gladwater passed resolutions requesting 
redesignation, county officials wrote a letter 
on December 11, 1962, asking termination 
of the designation. ARA files show action 
to terminate the designation was taken on 
March 29, 1963, to be effective 10 days later. 
That’s a spread of a little over 3 months—not 
2 years. 

The article also cited Gilpin County, Colo., 
as a horrible example of a county designated 
for ARA assistance as a low-income farm 
area. It noted that the county was high up 
in the mountains with few farms. 

Fact: Gilpin County became classified be- 
cause of a statistical error. When it was 
discovered, the classification was removed. 

Allegation: That Rice County, Kans., is an 
example of a prosperous area which has been 
declared “a depressed area” by ARA. 

Fact: Rice County came under the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Rural Areas De- 
velopment program back in the administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower. The Congress 
directed that these counties be brought in 
under ARA as a means of taking advantage 
of this kind of experience. The county ob- 
viously wanted to participate in the ARA pro- 
gram, for it filed an overall economic devel- 
opment program, as required by the act, and 
at least one ARA project has been approved 
there. 

Allegation: That ARA is “dressing up” 
5,000 acres of eastern Oklahoma land with 
a “palatial” State-owned resort, without its 
“costing the State a penny.” 

Fact: ARA loaned $9 million to a State 
agency, the Oklahoma Lake Redevelopment 
Agency, on this project. The $9 million is 
repayable with interest. This could hardly 
be described as not “costing the State a 
penny.” 

This is a $10.3 million project to create 
a State-owned recreation center at Lake 
Eufaula, a 143,000-acre lake being created 
by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers; $1.3 
million of it was financed by a public facility 
grant from the ARA. 

It is designed to attract tourists to the 
area and help rebuild and diversify the 
economy which has been suffering from high 
unemployment and low incomes. Un- 
employment has been running from 8.4 per- 
cent to as high as 18.7 percent of the work- 
force. 

The site is close to 2 important high- 
ways—Interstate 40 and the Tulsa-to-Texas 
turnpike, and the tourist facility being 
created is expected to provide jobs for 1,500 
workers—500 at the resort center and an 
additional 1,000 at private cabins, boat sales 
and service centers, sporting goods firms, and 
other tourist services. 

Allegation: That ARA went far beyond 
the original plan for the “40 single-industry 
regions” which were intended to receive as- 
sistance, and “dragooned or enticed” a third 
of the Nation’s counties into “accepting the 
label of poverty to be showered with 
largess.” 

Fact: A total of 581 areas or 55 percent 
of all ARA areas meet the specific criteria 
specified by Congress in the act to identify 
areas of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment. The remaining areas which were 
designated for eligibility meet standards for 
underemployment which were established by 
ARA and which are based largely on low 
average incomes for those living in the area. 

As for “dragooning and enticing” areas 
into the program, the ARA early this year 
notified 152 areas that they would be dropped 
unless they expressed a firm desire to par- 
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ticipate within a 1-month deadline. Only 
15 of the 152 areas failed to respond. 

ARA receives many requests every day from 
counties and areas wanting to know how 
they can qualify for assistance under the act. 
ARA applies strict statistical standards to 
all these requests, and only those areas which 
truly qualify on the basis of unemployment 
or underemployment are designated. 

One reason more areas qualify for the act 
than were known about when the act was 
first passed is that unemployment statis- 
tics were not made available for many very 
small labor markets prior to 1961. It was 
only after the Area Redevelopment Act was 
passed that the Labor Department began 
providing this information. 

Allegation: “The agency flouts the law 
under which it was created.” The article 
cites four “examples” of ARA loans made to 
organizations able to make reasonable finan- 
cial arrangements elsewhere. 

Fact: Three of the four examples cited 
involve loans made not to large corporations, 
but to local development companies created 
under State law and promoting industrial 
development with local resources. The three 
large companies in question (Melpar Corp., 
a subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake; 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary 
of A. G. Spalding & Bros.; and American 
Optical Co.) were all tenants of these local 
development companies and had no direct 
financial dealings with ARA. 

The loan allegedly made to “the Howard 
Johnson chain together with a local concern” 
was in fact a loan made exclusively to the 
new business concern, which had a fran- 
chise from the Howard Johnson chain and 
was thereby entitled to use the Howard 
Johnson name. ARA's investigation of the 
availability of other financing to the con- 
cern disclosed that two large insurance com- 
panies had already declined to make a loan 
to the project. To confirm the fact that 
other financing was not available, ARA 
sought participation unsuccessfully from 
three other insurance companies. However, 
a local bank and the Government Develop- 
ment Bank of Puerto Rico both participated 
significantly in the project. 

The article further charges that ARA by 
its policies has failed to keep faith with the 
statutory requirements pertaining to com- 
munity participation in projects. The ref- 
erence is apparently to ARA’s policy of not 
restricting an industrial applicant from par- 
ticipating in community fundraising efforts 
provided that the community group does 
not simply use such a source of funds as a 
substitute for other reasonable potentials 
for raising funds on a broader base. 

Other State and Federal programs have by 
tradition recognized the right of local de- 
velopment corporations to finance par- 
ticipating requirements by acquiring needed 
funds from industrial concerns benefiting 
from a project. The Area Redevelopment 
Act does not by its terms limit the source 
of the community funds. However, in keep- 
ing with the objective of developing a sense 
of local responsibility and a capacity for 
local initiative, ARA has required that com- 
munities make first resort to obtaining funds 
from diversified and independent sources. 

The third allegation in this connection 
is that ARA assisted the Technical Tape 
Corp. to close down its plants in New 
Rochelle and Beacon, N.Y., and to relocate 
its operations at Carbondale, Il. 

The plant referred to in the article was 
leased from the city of New Rochelle. The 
city subsequently objected to the normal 
noise resulting from Technical Tape's ma- 
chine operations. As a result of frequent po- 
lice summonses for creating a nuisance, the 
plant ceased manufacturing in May 1961 and 
was converted to a warehouse and research 
facility. Manufacturing operations were 
transferred to the Beacon plant. When Tech- 
nical Tape’s lease expired in 1963, the city 
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refused to renew. However, it is presently 
considering an offer from the company to re- 
open the plant as a research laboratory. 
Thus, the Technical Tape “factory” was 
closed down at the instance of the city 2 
years prior to the date alleged in the arti- 
cle, and negotiations are now going on for a 
renewal of the lease from the city. 

The implication that Technical Tape ever 
had a gift-wrap division in Beacon, N.Y., or 
intended to move one there, is incorrect. It 
is answered elsewhere in this paper. 

Allegation: That ARA “bludgeoned” votes 
by letting a “political friend” make a project 
announcement involving an $884,000 ARA 
loan to help modernize an abandoned pulp 
and paper mill in New York Republican 
Representative CLARENCE E. KILBURN’S dis- 
trict, the political friend being KILBURN’S 
Democratic opponent. 

Fact: Notification of approval of the proj- 
ect in Con 3 KILBURN’S district was 
advanced from the scheduled release date 
because the mayor of Norfolk informed ARA 
that unless ARA gave its decision immedi- 
ately, the project would fall. When this be- 
came known, a wire was dispatched to the 
president of the local development corpora- 
tion, informing him of ARA’s decision to ap- 
prove the project. No authorization was 
given for public release. Unfortunately, 
word was leaked to the press prematurely 
through no fault of ARA. 

Allegation: ARA advanced money to re- 
open one, and expand a second coal mine 
in Carbon County, Utah, “where demand for 
increased coal output is just not present.” 

Fact: Both applicants for ARA assistance 
submitted to ARA letters from dealers, dis- 
tributors, and private users requesting addi- 
tional sources of coal to meet their expand- 
ing demand. 

Many of the mines in the area are “cap- 
tive” and their entire output is consumed by 
their owners and is not for public sale. ARA 
verified the claims of the applicants with 
experts, including the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
The financial soundness of these two loans 
also was ascertained. The coal mined in 
Carbon County is among the highest in 
quality in the United States. 

Allegation: That ARA helped the Salem, 
Ind., Redevelopment Corp. provide a plant 
and other facilities for the “foreign- 
controlled” Bata Shoe Co., and that firm was 
pouring 40,000 pairs of shoes a week on the 
abundantly supplied shoe industry. 

Fact: Bata Shoe Co., Inc., is an American 
corporation chartered by the State of Mary- 
land. It does have plants in many sections 
of the world, but it employs some 3,000 
workers in factories located in the United 
States. 

The Salem plant manufacturers canvas 
and vulcanized footwear only, and this seg- 
ment of the shoe industry has been grow- 
ing at the rate of some 10 percent a year with 
60 percent of the total U.S. market now 
being supplied by imports. 

Bata Shoe is expected to export a signifi- 
cant part of its production, thus affecting the 
Nation’s balance-of-payments problem. 

Bata Shoe currently is employing about 
250 workers and expects the payroll to grow 
to around 600 when the plant reaches full 
production. 

The article also charged that Bata Shoe 
could pull out of Salem any time it wanted. 
The firm has signed a 20-year lease on the 
facility. 

Allegation: That the president of the Bata 
Shoe Co., Augustin Dolezal, told reporters 
that his firm had decided to locate a plant 
in Salem, Ind., long before it heard of ARA. 
It quoted Mr. Dolezal: “We would have built 
in Salem anyway.” 

Fact: In a letter to ARA dated May 4, 1964, 
Mr. Dolezal says: “I want to assure you that 
I have never spoken to any correspondent 
and told him we would establish a plant in 
Salem without ARA help. Contrary, it was 
the first condition that we stipulated * * + 
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that they must procure the assistance of 
ARA 


“I am sure that this is a great contribu- 
tion to the community and they are thank- 
ful to the ARA who made this project in 
their community possible,” 

Allegation: That ARA is financing new en- 
terprises in industries already beset by over- 
capacity, thus jeopardizing existing jobs. 

Fact: Since its inception, ARA has con- 
tinuously considered the potential impact of 
its loans. Procedures have been developed 
to make sure that ARA funds will be used 
to create job opportunities in our expanding 
economy. 

Industrial experts in the Department of 
Commerce supply ARA with information on 
the national capacity of a particular indus- 
try, the extent to which the industry is 
utilizing such capacity, the relative efficiency 
of existing capacity and, in appropriate 
cases, the impact of imports on the market. 

Industrial market trends are analyzed for 
ARA by the Small Business Administration 
and by private marketing experts. The De- 
partment of Agriculture provides information 
on all agricultural and forest products pro- 
posals. The Department of the Interior re- 
ports on mineral-based industries. Other 
agencies and experts are used in special cases. 

ARA has made public its concern for exist- 
ing businesses and for the workers who de- 
pend upon these enterprises for jobs. A se- 
ries of policy guidelines published and cir- 
culated nationally contain clear-cut criteria 
for use by ARA in the various circumstances 
involved in project consideration. 

Policy guideline No. 13, for example, states 
that projects may be declined if “there is 
an oversupply of the particular product, 
either locally, regionally or nationally.” 

Policy guideline No. 26 provides that “ARA 
will not finance new capacities in indus- 
tries experiencing a longrun gap between 
production and capacity except under these 
circumstances: The excess capacity must be 
obsolete or outmoded, or the new capacity 
must compete with imports, or there must 
be an identifiable regional insufficiency of 
productive capacity, or such excess capacity 
must be only temporary because of a strong, 
growing demand for the product, or the new 
capacity must be capable of developing new 
markets for the industry.” 

These guidelines are constantly utilized by 
ARA, interested State and local agencies, 
and prospective borrowers. 

Allegation: That ARA helped finance a 
432-room luxury hotel in Detroit, Mich., even 
though existing hotels suffered from the low- 
est occupancy rates of any city in the United 
States. 

Fact: The Downtown Investment Corp., in 
cooperation with civic and business leaders, 
developed the proposal to construct a $9.1 
million hotel (the Pontchartrain Hotel), 
directly across from Cobo Hall which is the 
focal point of a $70 million convention cen- 
ter recently constructed by the city in an 
effort to diversify its economy through con- 
vention and exposition business. 

Civic leaders reported that Detroit was 
losing conventions and failing to utilize 
Cobo Hall and its facilities to the fullest be- 
cause of the lack of a modern, high quality 
motel convenient to the convention center. 
No new hotels had been built in the city for 
more than 35 years. Marketing experts an- 
alyzed the quality and quantity of hotel 
accommodations and reported to ARA that 
the Pontchartrain project was economically 
viable and merited approval. 

A combination of private lenders and in- 
vestors, including the Detroit Metropolitan 
Industrial Development Corp., raised $7.2 
million (approximately 80 percent) for the 
project. The ARA loaned the remaining 20 
percent at 4 percent interest. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, another 
example of inaccurate reporting con- 
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cerning ARA is an article which was pub- 
lished in the June 5 issue of Time maga- 
zine. Entitled “Hope in Appalachia,” the 
article describes the remarkable commu- 
nity effort which has revitalized Hazle- 
ton, Pa. The thrust of the article is that 
this recovery was a strictly local effort, 
accomplished with a minimum of Federal 
help. Nowhere does the article mention 
ARA, and conveniently overlooked is the 
fact that ARA has invested some $2.6 
million in Hazleton, resulting in the cre- 
ation. of over 1,700 jobs. In order to set 
the record straight, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Time article, a letter from 
the Administrator of ARA to Time, and a 
listing of ARA projects in Hazleton may 
be printed in the Rxcon at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOPE In APPALACHIA 

If it ever gets serious, Lyndon Johnson's 
war on poverty might be waged all around 
Hazleton, Pa. (population 32,500), which is 
perched amid deserted coal mines high on 
Spring Mountain in the heart of depressed 
and desolate Appalachia. But Hazleton has 
already fought a valiant antipoverty war of 
its own. Moreover, it has done so with a 
minimum of Federal help. 

For years, the town lived respectably if 
not richly from coal mines and textile plants 
in the area. But after World War II, Hazle- 
ton found itself on the skids. One after an- 
other, the mines shut down. Between 1946 
and 1958, coal-mine employment plunged 
from 14,000 to 1,750; young people began 
leaving town at the rate of a thousand a year. 
In Hazleton it became the rule rather than 
the exception for wives to plod off to work at 
sewing machines in the textile and garment 
plants while listless, jobless husbands stayed 
home to keep house. 


EXPENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


Desperately, the Hazleton Chamber of 
Commerce worked to keep the community 
alive. When a local silk plant announced 
that it would move to cheaper labor markets 
in Mississippi, 70 Hazleton businessmen 
signed mortgages totaling $50,000 to keep the 
factory in town. Within 3 years the plant 
moved south anyway—putting 2,000 people 
out of work. Refusing to give up, the cham- 
ber formed the Hazleton Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp., raised $650,000 in bonds and con- 
tributions its first year, offered to donate 
$500,000 as a no-strings downpayment on a 
$1,600,000 plant built to any prospect’s speci- 
fications. The Electric Auto Lite Co. (now 
the Eltra Corp.), accepted the offer, but cre- 
ated fewer than 300 new jobs after the com- 
munity thought it would employ at least 
1,000. It was an expensive, disillusioning 
experience. 

In 1955, hurricane Diane crashed through— 
flooding and wrecking the few coal mines 
that remained. It was almost the death 
blow. Most of the mines never reopened, 
and 16 percent of Hazleton’s working force 
was unemployed, But the next year proved 
to be Hazleton’s turning point—for the 
better. 

CAN DO 

Dr. Edgar Dessen, now 47, a physician, had 
been president of the chamber of commerce 
during the darkest days. Under his de- 
termined guidance, a 550-acre site near town 
was bought for $10 an acre as an “indus- 
trial development park.” Not long after, the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature passed a law 
providing loans to towns that could scrape 
up outright contributions from towns- 
people—as well as bank loans—to attract 
new industry. Dessen got a local organiza- 
tion going to get the money, dubbed it “CAN 
DO,” then spent 3 weeks trying to dream up 
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some words to fit the initials. Finally he 
came up with the coherent if colorless label, 
“Community Area New Development Orga- 
nization.” 

Goal of the first “CAN DO” drive was $500,- 
000—a part to be acquired by selling 15-year 
3 percent debenture bonds, the rest from 
donations: Dessen's group put on heavy 
pressure, had every single contributor listed 
daily in the Hazleton Standard-Speaker, and 
classified the lists so that all lawyers or all 
employees of one factory were together— 
making for easy (and occasionally embar- 
rassing) comparisons. To keep the pressure 
up, Dessen went on the radio every noon 
to read the names and amounts contributed. 
Within 3 weeks “CAN DO” was well over its 
quota, with $200,000 in cash and $540,000 in 
bond purchases. 

THE ROAD BACK 


Then the town began to improve its “in- 
dustrial development park,” building roads, 
sewer and water systems, and a 60,000-square 
foot, $150,000 “shell plant” on sheer specu- 
lation. The General Foam Corp. moved in 
almost right away, has since enlarged until 
its investment is almost $5 million. About 
the same time the Beryllium Corp. was per- 
suaded by Hazleton citizens to take a look at 
an abandoned locomotive roundhouse built 
in 1918. Said Dessen: “I was ashamed to 
show it tothem. It was built with reinforced 
concrete, but it was in a mess. Every window 
had been broken; there was soot all over 
everything. They said they had looked at 
80 or 40 sites all over the Eastern United 
States and Puerto Rico.” But Beryllium 
bought the roundhouse because it was a good 
building for a bargain price, now employs 
400 people, has an $8 million investment. 
Later the Sekisui Corp., which makes plas- 
tics and is the first Japanese-financed fac- 
tory built in the United States, put up a 
$1,750,000 plant. 

Now, with “CAN DO’s” fundraising drives 
(collected so far: $2,200,000) keeping the 
State loans flowing, the once-dying town has, 
since 1956, attracted 15 new industries with 
payrolls totaling $13 million a year. No 
fewer than 11,000 new jobs have been created 
in the last 5 years. 

Hazleton has its own airport, with daily 
flights from Washington and New York, a 
new 175-acre park with a manmade lake, 
an active arts council; and early this spring 
ground-breaking ceremonies were held for 
two new Federal superhighways nearby. 
Nearly all of this has been done without 
Federal funds. And even though unemploy- 
ment in Hazleton is still at an unsettling 7.8 
percent, Edgar Dessen, for one, is not waiting 
with outstretched hand for poverty-war 
funds from Washington. Said he: “Federal 
programs will never rebuild towns that just 
aren’t capable of helping themselves. Some 
towns should be allowed to become ghost 
towns—they did in the West. We should 
not try to create a vast WPA that will make 
people dependent on the Government for- 
ever.” 

JUNE 11, 1964. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
Time Magazine, 
Time and Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 

To THE Eprror or Time: My nomina- 
tion for the nonsequitur of the month goes 
to Time, June 5, 1964, for the following juxta- 
position of thoughts in an article (Hope in 
Appalachia) about Hazleton, Pa., and my 
good friend, Dr. Edgar Dessen. The Time 
story said “early this spring groundbreaking 
ceremonies were held for two new Federal 
superhighways nearby. Nearly all of this has 
been done without Federal funds.” 

Ninety percent of the cost of the highways 
comes from the Federal Interstate program. 
The Area Redevelopment Administration has 
invested more than $2,500,000 in helping to 
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solve the unemployment problem in Hazle- 
ton. Over $150,000 of this amount was a 
grant, the balance loans. Said Dr. Dessen 
when ARA announced approval of its most 
recent Hazleton project, “ARA hits Hazleton 
like a breath of spring.” 

All praise to Ed Dessen, Lou Feldman, and 
all the other hardworking intelligent com- 
munity leaders who have helped Hazleton 
back to economic stability. But let’s not for- 
get that their work could not have been ac- 
complished without considerable aid from 
the State of Pennsylvania and the Federal 
Government. Which is as it should be. 
Local communities, State governments, and 
Federal agencies such as ARA must form solid 
working partnerships in order to lick area 
unemployment. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM L. BATT, Jr., 
Administrator. 


ARA IN HAZLETON, PA. 

ARA has approved a total of seven projects 
in the Hazleton area for a Federal expendi- 
ture of $2.6 million, These projects have 
created 1,706 jobs and have trained 90 work- 
ers for available jobs in the area. 

The projects are: 

Hazleton City Water Development Author- 
ity: Extension of water system to industrial 
park, $200,000 loan, $158,000 grant; 500 jobs. 

Sekisui Plastics: Manufacturer of poly- 
strene paper. Two loans, one for $340,000 
to the local development authority for con- 
struction of the building; the other for $585,- 
000 to Sekisui for machinery and equipment; 
106 jobs. 

Hazleton Weaving Corp.: Loan of $650,000 
to Hazleton development authority for con- 
struction of building. Loan of $605,000 to 
firm for machinery and equipment needed in 
connection with expansion; 428 jobs. 

Training: 40 welders; 50 stenographers; 
cost to Federal Government, $58,000. 

These seven projects have created 1,034 
direct jobs, plus 672 additional jobs in trades 
and services. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I feel 
that some mention should also be made 
of the positive side of ARA’s activities. 
Recently, in a newsletter to Maine citi- 
zens, I explained why I support ARA, 
and detailed ARA’s job-producing activi- 
ties in Maine. I ask unanimous consent 
to have a copy of that newsletter printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LETTER TO MAINE From SENATOR ED MUSKIE 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1964. 

Dear Frrenps: One of the great men in 
Maine history was Joshua Chamberlain, mili- 
tary hero at the Civil War Battle of Gettys- 
burg, president of Bowdoin College, Repub- 
lican Governor of Maine from 1867 to 1871. 
In his first inaugural address, Chamberlain 
outlined his philosophy of government in 
these eloquent words: “A government has 
something more to do than to govern, and 
to levy taxes to pay the Governors. It is 
something more than a police to arrest evil 
and punish wrong. It must also encourage 
good, point out improvements, open roads of 
prosperity, and infuse life into all right en- 
terprises. It should combine the best minds 
of the State for all the high ends for which 
society is established and to which man 
aspires. That gives us much to do.” 

Today, nearly 100 years later, we still have 
much to do. In March of this year, unem- 
ployment in Maine was 23,100, or 6.8 per- 
cent of the work force. This is above the 
national average, and must be reduced. 

I believe, with Joshua Chamberlain, that 
government, at all levels, has an obligation 
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to help create the climate within which our 
free enterprise system can prosper. It was 
this belief that provided the motivation for 
the legislation which created the department 
of economic development and the Maine In- 
dustrial Building Authority while I was Gov- 
ernor. And it is that same belief that is the 
basis for my continuing support of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration (ARA). 

As a member of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, which has legislative 
jurisdiction over ARA, I am proud to have 
played a part in establishing this program, 
In the 3 years of its existence, ARA has played 
an important role in bringing new industries 
and new jobs to Maine, and strengthening 
existing industries. Without ARA, our un- 
employment rate would be even higher than 
it is, and many major projects of the future, 
such as our new sugarbeet refinery, would 
not have been possible. 

This letter describes ARA and its activi- 
ties in Maine and across the country. I hope 
you will find it stimulating and informative. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
WHAT IS ARA? 

ARA is primarily a program of long-term, 
low-interest loans to private industry to de- 
velop long-range job opportunities in those 
parts of our Nation which have the highest 
rates of unemployment. In close partner- 
ship with private industry, State, and local 
government, ARA helps local communities 
to help themselves by making capital and 
technical assistance available for job-creat- 
ing industries. 


WHEN DID IT BEGIN? 


On May 1, 1961, when President Kennedy 
signed the Area Redevelopment Act, the first 
— piece of legislation of his adminis- 
tration. 


HOW DOES ARA WORK? 


ARA has four major tools. Most impor- 
tant are: 

Loans to private industry to establish or 
expand in redevelopment areas, bridging the 
gap between what financing is available 
from conventional lending facilities, and 
what is needed to create new job opportu- 
nities. 

In addition, there are: 

Loans and grants to provide for new or 
expanded public facilities, such as access 
roads, industrial water systems, industrial 
sewage treatment systems, and railroad 
spur lines, so that industry will be encour- 
aged to establish in these areas. 

Technical assistance to communities to 
enable them to plan their economic develop- 
ment intelligently and to explore methods 
of expanding their industrial resources. 

Worker retraining to equip the labor force 
with new and improved skills for expand- 
ing industries. 

WHAT AREAS ARE ELIGIBLE? 

Any area which: (1) has an unemploy- 
ment rate consistently higher than the na- 
tional average; (2) formally requests desig- 
nation; (3) prepares an acceptable overall 
economic development program which must 
be approved by the State. 


WHAT ARE THE LIMITATIONS? 


ARA can be used only if private financing 

is not available. This provision insures 

t competition with banks and other 
lending institutions. 

For industrial projects, ARA can provide 
no more than 65 percent of the total proj- 
ect cost. At least 10 percent must come from 
a public or semipublic agency, such as a lo- 
cal development company. The balance 
usually comes from banks and other pri- 
vate lenders who cannot finance the entire 
project. 

ARA funds cannot be used to assist a busi- 
ness in relocating from one area to another. 
This prohibition makes it clear that the act 
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was designed to create new jobs, not just to 
transfer them from one area to another. 
Is ARA A GIVEAWAY PROGRAM? 

No. About 75 percent of the funds dis- 
bursed by ARA are in the form of loans, re- 
payable with interest to the U.S. Treasury. 
In addition, when new jobs are created, in- 
come taxes paid by the new employees and 
their employers usually offset the initial in- 
vestment within 2 years, giving the Gov- 
ernment a double return. 


HAS ARA WORKED? 


Yes. In Maine, and across the country, 
ARA has brought new hope and new jobs 
into economically hard-hit areas. When all 
of the projects which had been approved by 
ARA as of May 1, 1964, are completely under- 
way, an estimated 110,000 new jobs will have 
been made available throughout the country, 
including approximately 6,000 in Maine. 


ARA IN MAINE 


Through a wide variety of projects, from 
York County to the northern tip of Maine, 
ARA has stimulated local economic develop- 
ment. Six entire counties—Aroostook, Pis- 
cataquis, Washington, Hancock, Knox, and 
Lincoln—and parts of two others Lork and 
Penobscot—have been designated eligible for 
assistance under the ARA program. 

Approved projects in Maine include: 

Industrial loans: To date, ARA has ap- 
proved 15 industrial loans in Maine, for a 
total of almost $10.3 million. They range in 
size from $19,000 for an expanded boatyard 
facility in York County to $6.9 million for 
a sugarbeet refinery in Aroostook County. 
Approved projects also include establishment 
of a lumber processing plant, and expansion 
of an apple warehouse in York County; a 
cedar fencing plant, a lumber mill, four 
potato warehouses and expansion of a 
potato processing plant in Aroostook County; 
a granite processing facility in Hancock 
County; a lime manufacturing plant in Knox 
County; a new ski resort area in Piscataquis 
County; and a peat moss operation in Wash- 
ington County. 

Public facility loans and grants: In June 
1963, the Sanford Water District received a 
$83,000 grant to expand its water 
This has been the only public facility proj- 
ect approved under ARA to date, although 
a 84.3 million loan for construction of a 
deepwater pier and marine terminal in Rock- 
land is nearing the final stages of processing. 

Technical assistance grants: Six technical 
assistance grants totaling $125,000 have been 
approved. These include funds for a study 
of the shellfish industry, a study to evaluate 
the possibility of establishing a plant to 
process marine clays, an inventory of forest 
resources in Washington County, and a study 
to determine the economic and agricultural 
feasibility of a sugarbeet refinery in Aroos- 
took (this study formed the basis for 
Maine’s request for a sugarbeet acreage 
allotment). 

Training projects: Sixteen training proj- 
ects calling for the training of nearly 500 
workers, have been approved by ARA. They 
range from the training of nurse’s aides in 
Lincoln County to the training of stenog- 
raphers and sewing machine operators in 
York and Aroostook Counties. 

THE ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 

In addition to its regular program, the 
ARA administers the accelerated public 
works program (APW), which has been in 
effect since September 1962. It provides in- 
creased Federal grants for necessary public 
works projects in areas of high unemploy- 
ment. In Maine, all ARA areas plus the 
Lewiston-Auburn area are eligible for APW 
grants. 

APW works by permitting an increase in 
Federal grants under existing programs. For 
example, the Water Pollution Control Act of 
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1956 provides for Federal grants of 30 percent 
of the total cost for the construction of sew- 
age treatment facilities; the balance is put 
up by the State and local governments. Un- 
der APW, the Federal share can be increased 
to 50 percent in areas of high unemploy- 
ment (in a few very hard-hit areas, the Fed- 
eral share may go as high as two-thirds; in 
Maine, only Washington County and the 
Fort Kent area qualify for two-thirds). 

Under the APW program, 55 out of an 
eligible 56 projects were approved in Maine, 
calling for a total investment of $12.6 mil- 
lion, over $4.6 million of which was in Fed- 
eral funds. Nineteen of the projects were 
for improved municipal sewage and water 
systems, four for major hospital construc- 
tion (including one completely new hospital 
in Machias), six for needed municipal build- 
ings such as libraries and fire stations, and 
six were for highway and street improve- 
ments; the rest were for a wide variety of 
projects such as improved recreational fa- 
cilities at national parks in Maine. 

Besides providing these much-needed fa- 
cilities, APW will provide a year’s work for 
about 625 unemployed persons, and the eco- 
nomic benefits of the construction will 
spread through the entire economy of the 
State. 


DOES MAINE NEED AN “APPALACHIA” PROGRAM? 


President Johnson has proposed a compre- 
hensive program to provide assistance for 
the long-depressed mountainous Appalachia 
region. Federal aid based on self-help and 
local community effort would include funds 
for road construction, health, education, and 
resource development. In a recent editorial, 
the Bangor Daily News suggested possible 
application of a similar program to Maine. 
When Senator Muskie was asked about the 
News proposal, this was his reply: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1964. 
Mr. JoHN Moran, 
Managing Editor, 
Bangor Daily News, 
Bangor, Maine. 

Dear Jack: I was pleased to receive your 
inquiry regarding possible Federal assistance 
for economic development in Maine along 
the lines of the President's Appalachia pro- 
gram. As you know, I have consistently 
supported the view that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a legitimate role to play in 
stimulating State and local, public and pri- 
vate, economic development programs. This 
stimulation can be provided through techni- 
cal assistance, loans, and public facility 
grants. 

In a sense, Maine now has its own Appala- 
chia program under Area Redevelopment, Ac- 
celerated Public Works, and the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. These pro- 
grams have been applied in the areas of 
Maine where poverty is most serious. A sur- 
vey published in the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston’s April 1964 New England Business 
Review points out that Washington County, 
among all the counties in New England, has 
the largest percentage (over 34 percent) of 
families living on an income of $3,000 or 
less. In Aroostook, Hancock, Piscataquis, 
Franklin, Waldo, Knox, and Lincoln Coun- 
ties, over 25 percent of the families have 
incomes of $3,000 or less. All of these coun- 
ties, except Waldo and Franklin, have been 
designated as eligible for assistance under 
Area Redevelopment and accelerated public 
works programs. 

The Appalachia program advocated by 
President Johnson involves a broadened ap- 
plication of the lessons learned from these 
programs in Maine and in other States. The 
geographic spread and the intensity of pov- 
erty in Appalachia is far greater than that 
in Maine or the rest of New England, but it 
is not different in kind. We have found 
these programs to be valuable in Maine; they 
should be continued here and elsewhere. 


June 25 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
A comparison: Maine Appalachia, the 
United States (1960): National average, 5.6 
percent; Maine, 6.5 percent; Appalachia, 7.1 
percent. 
WHERE AND WHAT IS APPALACHIA? 


It includes portions of the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, and the entire State of West Vir- 
ginia, It is an area long affected by per- 
sistent unemployment and continuing pov- 
erty. 

Maine ranks second in the Nation in the 
total amount of commercial and industrial 
loans extended under the area redevelop- 
ment program. The total of loans author- 
ized for Maine is $9.8 million. This 
includes a $6.875 million loan for the con- 
struction of the Maine sugarbeet refinery, a 
$1 million loan to Potato Service, Inc., of 
Presque Isle, loans for forest product opera- 
tions, a granite quarry loan, and two loans 
for the construction of potato packing and 
grading warehouses for Limestone and 
Crouseville which should have a profound 
effect on the industry’s marketing program. 
In each case the capital made available un- 
der ARA has stimulated more effective use 
of our resources. 

Over $4.6 million in accelerated public 
works (APW) grants have been extended to 
Maine communities for the elimination of 
unemployment and construction of needed 
public works. APW funds for highway and 
street construction in eastern and northern 
Maine were made to Mount Desert in Han- 
cock County and to Eagle Lake, Wallagrass 
and New Canada in Aroostook County. Re- 
training of over 2,400 Maine workers have 
been conducted under the area redevelop- 
ment and the manpower training programs. 

The job is far from complete. The area 
redevelopment and accelerated public works 
program have proved themselves and should 
be extended. Bills to accomplish this ob- 
jective are pending in Congress. Action is 
being blocked in the House of Representa- 
tives. In fact, a major harbor development 
project in Rockland has been blocked by the 
House of Representatives’ vote against ex- 
tension of the Area Redevelopment Act. A 
comprehensive plan for the economic devel- 
opment of northern New England makes 
good sense. The Governors of Vermont, 
New Hampshire and I have discussed such a 
proposal. 

As a cosponsor of the President’s anti- 
poverty bill, I will see that attention is fo- 
cused on the need for highway construction 
funds in all redevelopment areas. Your 
support in this objective is appreciated. 


Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senator. 
BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA AIDS 


IN “GET OUT THE VOTE” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with the 
forthcoming national political conven- 
tions, together with the national elec- 
tion, a great deal of interest is being 
developed throughout this wonderful Re- 
public regarding the democratic right 
to vote. We all know, however, that too 
many Americans have in past elections 
passed up this great privilege and re- 
sponsibility and failed to vote. Many 
patriotic, yet nonpartisan, organizations 
actively work to eliminate this voter 
lethargy and are contributing signifi- 
cantly to our Nation’s welfare through 
such programs. 

With the rapidly approaching Inde- 
pendence Day of 1964, I invite the at- 
tention of Senators to the dramatic and 
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effective work being done by the Boys’ 
Clubs of America regarding this tre- 
mendously important area. For almost 
a decade, the 635 Boys’ Clubs throughout 
the country have been actively working 
in the United States to get eligible voters 
to register, inform themselves, and vote. 

A beautiful “Get Out the Vote” booklet 
has been printed by the national orga- 
nization and is currently being distrib- 
uted throughout the country to aid the 
local clubs in the development of effec- 
tive “Get Out the Vote” projects. 

The booklet covers everything from 
getting started on the project to getting 
nonpartisan pledges to register and vote. 

Too young to vote themselves, these 
pint-sized stump-jumpers are working 
long and hard, in a variety of novel ways, 
to persuade eligible citizens, including 
their parents, to exercise their vote. 
Many of their methods stem from long- 
time political practices. Most are their 
own—and ingenious. 

Recently in Indiana, for example, 
Boys’ Club ballot brigades organized a 
debate on the party platforms and in- 
vited the public and party officials to 
attend. In Massachusetts, a Boys’ Club 
organized a parade, complete with cov- 
ered wagon, horses and bands, in which 
1,000 members carried “Vote” banners. 

Members of a California Boys’ Club 
appeared on television and radio urging 
viewers and listeners to vote; an Iowa 
club tagged more than 10,000 milk bot- 
tles with “Vote” reminders; members of 
a New York Boys’ Club put up 15,000 
“Vote” posters at shopping centers and 
parking lots; many other clubs conduct- 
ed a door-to-door campaign securing 
adult pledges to inform themselves of 
the issues and to vote. 

Being conducted as part of the com- 
munity service and citizenship training 
programs of the national youth-guidance 
organization, the project has attracted 
national attention and commendation. 

The Boys’ Clubs of America, under the 
chairmanship of our beloved statesman, 
former President Herbert Hoover, can 
justly be proud of the work they are do- 
ing in building the citizens of tomorrow. 


CONTROLLING CAPITAL OUTFLOW 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to an edi- 
torial published in this morning’s New 
York Times, in which the Times once 
again calls for the establishment of a 
Capital Issues Committee as a more ef- 
fective measure than the interest equili- 
a tax proposed by the administra- 

on. 

As do all Americans, I find controls 
distasteful. However, if measures are 
needed to bring our balance-of-payments 
deficit under control they should be ef- 
fective. I believe that a Capital Issues 
Committee would be much more effective 
than the highly inflexible and complex 
measure proposed by the Treasury. 

As the Senate Finance Committee is 
about to open hearings on this highly 
controversial proposal, I commend this 
editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues, particularly those who must con- 
cern themselves with it, in the first in- 
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stance, the members of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the editorial pub- 
lished in the New York Times entitled 
“Controlling Capital Outflow.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTROLLING CAPITAL OUTFLOW 


The Treasury has been seeking to stem 
the outflow of dollars caused by foreign bor- 
rowings in the United States as well as by 
American corporations investing abroad. Its 
main weapon is its controversial interest 
equalization tax, which is to be levied on 
American purchases of foreign securities. 
Since this tax was first announced last July, 
foreign borrowings have diminished, But 
the measure has flaws, and the Treasury has 
just issued a series of amendments to its 
proposal that is now before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

As long as the Nation faces a balance-of- 
payments problem, controlling the flow of 
capital is essential. Yet, as we have pre- 
viously pointed out, the proposed interest 
equalization tax is an effective control only 
in its present uncertain form, It is unlikely 
to stem the outflow of capital when its pro- 
visions are spelled out to potential foreign 
borrowers. The initiative, even after amend- 
ments, will still rest with foreigners, who 
will be free to borrow as much as they want, 
provided they are willing to pay the higher 
costs for capital that the Treasury is seeking 
to impose. 

We continue to believe that a Capital Is- 
sues Committee operated by the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve would be a more 
efficient and effective instrument of control. 
It would mean that Washington, and not 
foreign borrowers, would have responsibility 
for the size of the flow. It could be used 
also to regulate direct investment by Amer- 
ican corporations, which accounts for a large 
part of the outflow but is not affected by 
the proposed tax. 

Controls of any kind are unpleasant, but 
if we must have them, then we should be 
sure that they can do the job, As John 
Kenneth Galbraith observes, a Capital Issues 
Committee is a “more effective procedure” 
than a new tax, for it can be employed when 
capital outflows must be controlled and 
lifted when the danger has passed. The kind 
of tinkering the Treasury is doing simply 
testifies that its plan is vulnerable to leak- 
age. The objective can be accomplished 
much more successfully by direct control 
over capital. 


PLIGHT OF JEWS IN SOVIET 
UNION—RESOLUTION OF WEST- 
CHESTER REGION OF HADASSAH 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution passed unani- 
mously by 150 delegates, representing 
7,500 women of the Westchester Region 
of Hadassah, at the annual conference 
on May 27, 1964, concerning the plight 
of the Jews in the Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WESTCHESTER REGION OF HADASSAH, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

The following resolution has been passed 
unanimously by 150 delegates, representing 
7,500 women of the Westchester Region of 
3 at the annual conference, May 27, 

“Whereas we note with sorrow and anguish 
the plight of our fellow Jews in the Soviet 
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Union, where they are denied the facilities 
for perpetuating their religion and culture, 
and are deprived of the basic rights granted 
to other religious and national groups with- 
in the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas this conference addresses itself 
to the moral conscience of the world, con- 
fident that men of good will have learned 
they dare not be silent in the face of repres- 
sion, discrimination, and persecution; and 

“Whereas this generation has learned 
through bitter lessons of history that free- 
dom is indivisible; that human rights are 
the concern of the community of nations and 
not an internal matter; and 

“Whereas we believe that human rights in- 
clude the right of all religious groups freely 
to practice their religion, to learn their his- 
tory and culture, and to have the facilities 
to transmit this to their children; and 

“Whereas the rights and facilities for the 
exercise of these basic human freedoms are 
denied to the Jews of the Soviet Union: 
Therefore, 

“We regard it appropriate and desirable for 
the American Government, through its rep- 
resentatives, to appeal to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to restore the rights of its Jewish 
citizens and Jewish community and to grant 
them equality with other religious and na- 
tional groups as required by Soviet Constitu- 
tion and law. We who are assembled at this 
conference believe that we are morally bound 
to speak out on the fate of our brothers in 
the Soviet Union. We pray that our voice 
will be heard and heeded.” 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I may 
now be recognized for a few minutes on 
the situation in Mississippi, I notice that 
the President of the United States has 
moved into the situation through the dis- 
patch of Allen Dulles, former Director of 
the CIA, to Jackson, Miss., which is a 
most creditable move. 

I also notice that the Attorney General 
states he has expanded the force of FBI 
agents pursuing the investigation of vio- 
lations in Mississippi of existing Federal 
criminal statutes. 

I notice, however, that the Attorney 
General states that he does not feel that 
any police action is warranted. 

But those of us who have spoken out 
on this have not called for police action. 
We have called for the dispatch of mar- 
shals to Mississippi, in order to show the 
presence of the United States there, and 
the determination of the United States 
that the right of American citizens— 
these young people in the Council of Fed- 
erated Organizations—to travel in Mis- 
sissippi and to pursue lawfully their ef- 
forts to help other citizens obtain the 
right to vote shall be safeguarded by the 
Federal Government. 

I emphasize again that this confronta- 
tion is nothing less than a challenge to 
the authority of the Federal Government 
to carry out the laws of the United States. 
It is a confrontation which President 
Eisenhower realized when he sent troops 
to Little Rock. That was the basis upon 
which he sent them there. It is a con- 
frontation which the United States faced 
in the latter part of the 18th century, in 
the Whisky Rebellion in Pennsylvania, 
where the U.S. authority to enforce its 
laws was challenged. When its laws are 
challenged, the United States can do 
nothing else but enforce them. 
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This new barbarism in Mississippi 
must face Federal superior authority to 
enforce the laws of the United States, 
everywhere in the United States—includ- 
ing Mississippi. 

It is difficult to enforce laws when hun- 
dreds of thousands of people may be 
against them; but I cannot believe that 
the overwhelming majority of the people 
of Mississippi will not be as law-abiding 
as they are God-fearing Americans. 

This is no longer a racial matter; this 
is a matter of law and order in the 
United States, the authority of the U.S. 
Government to enforce its laws and to 
protect its citizens wherever they may 
go in the United States on legitimate 
business. 

It is nothing less than a confrontation 
between the lawless element in Missis- 
sippi and the Government of the United 
States. There is no alternative but to 
assert the power of the United States 
with all its majesty and authority, to 
enforce the laws, and to see that every 
citizen, wherever he may be, is safe- 
guarded. 

I am very pleased to see the President 
and the Attorney General moving for- 
ward as they are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pastore in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
an additional one-half minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
an additional half minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
that Federal marshals be dispatched so 
that the presence of the authority of the 
United States in this situation may be 
unmistakable, and so that no one will 
get the idea that this will be overlooked. 
It is necessary for our country to main- 
tain its dignity as the enforcer of the 
law. 


STEPS TAKEN TO OVERCOME 
SHORTAGE OF COINS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to be able to announce that 
the Bureau of the Mint will take prompt 
steps to increase the production of small 
coins to the point where, in the near fu- 
ture, there will be abundant supplies for 
normal business purposes. At the pres- 
ent time there are outstanding approxi- 
mately 45 billion small coins with the 
monetary value of $2.6 billion. Of 
course, the monetary value of the small- 
est coins is possibly 85 percent greater 
than the metal value of those coins. 

While there has been some increase in 
the use of small coins, the principal rea- 
son for the current shortage is hoarding. 
Coins have been hoarded by dealers and 
speculators believing that they can later 
be sold at a profit and coins have been 
hoarded by merchants who fear that the 
shortage will grow worse. 

For instance, in previous years, per- 
centagewise, the mint would furnish the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank $10 mil- 
lion in small coins and it would get an- 
other $90 million through flowback. 
This year, the mint has furnished that 
bank an additional $2 million of small 
coins but the flowback has almost ceased. 
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With respect to collectors, the 1964 
date on all coins will be indefinitely con- 
tinued, if Congress approves that plan, 
which undoubtedly, it will. Therefore, 
the market will be saturated with 1964 
issues. 

The Treasury appropriations bill, ap- 
proved by the Senate last Tuesday, car- 
ries funds for an increase of 600 million 
small coins. Present plans to adopt new 
but slightly more expensive methods of 
manufacture, plus the installation of ad- 
ditional stamping machines, will result 
within the next year in doubling the cur- 
rent production rate. 

In other words, collectors and specu- 
lators who hoard small coins will find no 
market for them in the months to come, 
and merchants who hoard small coins 
will merely be losing the interest on the 
money they have invested in them. 

In answer to the criticism that the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
was tardy in recognizing the need to in- 
crease the production of small coins, I 
wish the Recorp to show that all the 
steps that the Treasury Department now 
plans to take to relieve that shortage 
were recommended to the Treasury De- 
partment by the chairman of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee last 
January. 


CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
yesterday, the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Mr. Paul Rand 
Dixon, told the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee that his Com- 
mission had issued a regulation on June 
22, which, effective next January, would 
make it illegal for the manufacturers of 
cigarettes to fail to disclose both on the 
containers in which cigarettes were sold 
and in all advertising, that cigarette 
smoking is dangerous to health and may 
cause death from cancer and other 
diseases. 

It is, of course, not my purpose today 
to challenge the recent report of our 
Public Health Service that the excessive 
use of cigarettes will cause lung cancer 
and perhaps be a contributing factor to 
certain types of heart trouble. I agree, 
ot course, with Hon. George Allen, presi- 
dent, Tobacco Institute, who says: 

The people I know in the tobacco industry 
have a vital interest in the public health 
aspects of this question. First of all, they 
are human beings, with a natural interest 
in their own health and in the health of 
their fellow man. Second, they obviously 
want to find the answers to questions about 
their products. 


In my opinion, on every whisky bottle, 
the skull and crossbones of poison could 
be more appropriately printed. 

What disturbs me is that the Govern- 
ment that legalizes both the sale of 
whisky and of tobacco and derives much 
revenue from the tax on both—the 
tobacco tax exceeding $3 billion per 
year—proposes to single out for slow 
strangulation and ultimate death, the 
tobacco industry, deliberately ignoring a 
new code of cigarette advertising calcu- 
lated to meet all just complaints that 
the smoking of cigarettes was being pro- 
moted among those unable to compre- 
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hend the effects of excessive use of 
cigarettes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the new code of cigarette ad- 
vertising be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the code was 
333 to be printed in the RECORD, as 

ollows: 


Subject to approval by the Justice Depart- 
ment from the standpoint of the antitrust 
laws, all the major manufacturers of ciga- 
rettes have agreed to the following advertis- 
ing code: 

“ARTICLE IV—ADVERTISING STANDARDS 

“Section 1. All cigarette advertising and 
promotional activities shall be subject to the 
following: 

“(a) Cigarette advertising shall not ap- 
pear— 

“(t) On television and radio programs, or in 
publications, directed primarily to persons 
under 21 years of age; 

“(il) In spot announcements during any 
program break in, or during the program 
break immediately preceding or following, a 
television or radio program directed primarily 
to persons under 21 years of age; 

(111) In school, college, or university media 
(including athletic, theatrical, and other 
programs) ; 

“(iv) In comic books, or comic supple- 
ments to newspapers. 

„(b) Sample cigarettes shall not be dis- 
tributed to persons under 21 years of age. 

“(c) No sample cigarettes shall be dis- 
tributed or promotional efforts conducted 
on school, college, or university campuses, or 
in their facilities, or in fraternity or sorority 
houses. 

“(d) Cigarette advertising shall not repre- 
sent that cigarette smoking is essential to 
social prominence, distinction, success, or 
sexual attraction. 

“(e) Natural persons depicted as smokers 
in cigarette advertising shall be at least 25 
years of age and shall not be dressed or other- 
wise made to appear to be less than 25 years 
of age. Fictitious persons so depicted in the 
form of drawings, sketches, or any other 
manner shall appear to be at least 25 years of 
age in dress and otherwise. 

“(f) Cigarette advertising may use attrac- 
tive, healthy looking models, or illustrations 
or drawings of persons who appear to be 
attractive and healthy, provided that there 
is no suggestion that their attractive ap- 
pearance or good health is due to ciga- 
rette smoking. 

“(g) No cigarette advertising shall con- 
tain a picture or an illustration of a per- 
son smoking in an exaggerated manner. 

“(h) Cigarette advertising shall not de- 
pict as a smoker any person well known as 
being, or having been, an athlete, 

“(1) Cigarette advertising shall not de- 
pict as a smoker any person participating 
in, or obviously having just participated in, 
physical activity requiring stamina or ath- 
letic conditioning beyond that of normal 
recreation. 

“(j) Testimonials from athletes or celeb- 
rities in the entertainment world, or testi- 
monials from other persons who, in the judg- 
ment of the administrator, would have 
special appeal to the persons under 21 years 
of age, shall not be used in cigarette advertis- 
ing. 

“Section 2. No cigarette advertising which 
makes a representation with respect to health 
shall be used unless: 

“(a) The administrator shall have deter- 
mined that such representation is signifi- 
cant in terms of health and is based on ade- 
quate relevant and valid scientific data; or 

“(b) If the administrator shall have de- 
termined it to be appropriate, a disclaimer 
as to significance in terms of health shall be 
set forth in such advertising in substance 
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and form satisfactory to the administrator; 


or 

“(c) The administrator shall have deter- 
mined that the representation with respect 
to health in such advertising is not mate- 
rial. 
“Section 3. The inclusion in cigarette ad- 
vertising of reference to the presence or 
absence of a filter, or the description or 
depiction of a filter, shall not be deemed a 
representation with respect to health unless 
the advertising including such reference, 
description or depiction, shall be determined 
by the administrator to constitute, through 
omission or inclusion, a representation with 
respect to health. If the administrator shall 
have determined that such advertising con- 
stitutes a representation with respect to 
health, the provisions of section 2 of this 
article shall apply. 

“Section 4. No cigarette advertising shall 
be used which refers to the removal or the 
reduction of any ingredient in the main- 
stream smoke of a cigarette, except that it 
shall be permissible to make a representa- 
tion as to the quantity of an ingredient 
present in the mainstream smoke or as to 
the removal in toto of an ingredient from 
the mainstream smoke, or as to the absence 
of an ingredient normally present in the 
mainstream smoke, if: 

“(a) The administrator shall have deter- 
mined that such representation is signifi- 
cant in terms of health and is based on 
adequate relevant and valid scientific data; 
or 


“(b) A disclaimer as to significance in 
terms of health shall be set forth in such 
advertising in substance and form satisfac- 
tory to the administrator; or 

“(c) The administrator shall have deter- 
mined that a disclaimer is unnecessary for 
the reason that the representation in such 
advertising has no health implication or that 
such implication is not material; and 

“(d) The quantity of such ingredient is 
determined and expressed in accordance with 
uniform standards adopted by the adminis- 
trator for measuring the quantity of the 
ingredient present in the mainstream smoke, 
provided that, until such uniform standard 
is so adopted, the quantity of such ingredi- 
ent may be determined and expressed in ac- 
cordance with any recognized scientifically 
valid method disclosed to the administra- 
tor without any requirement of confidential 
treatment, 

“Section 5. Any advertising determined by 
the administrator to be in conformity with 
the code may include the following legend: 
‘This advertising (label) conforms to the 
standards of the Cigarette Advertising 
Code.“ 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
first money crop produced by the settlers 
of Virginia was tobacco. In fact, for a 
number of years, it was used as cur- 
rency. At the present time, there are a 
number of Virginia counties, the only 
cash crop of which is tobacco. And, of 
course, the manufacture of cigarettes in 
Virginia is a major industry, exceeded 
perhaps only by the manufacture of 
cigarettes in Winston-Salem, N.C. All 
told, the tobacco industry produces prod- 
ucts which at retail have an annual value 
of $8 billion and that is exceeded by very 
few industries in the Nation. 

If it is in the interest of public health 
to destroy that industry, I think the de- 
cision should be reached by the Congress 
of the United States and not by an in- 
dependent agency. In the words of Hon. 
Virginius Dabney, distinguished editor of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch: 

There is no such law, any more than there 
is a law requiring producers of butter and 
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eggs to disclose the health hazards allegedly 
inherent in the use of their products by con- 
sumers who may contract arteriosclerosis. 


Then, he quoted the Surgeon General 
as saying: 

That FDA should have authority to regu- 
late advertising of cigarettes but, he wisely 
added, its power to do so would have to be 
spelled out by congressional legislation. 


As so aptly said today at an open hear- 
ing of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee by Hon. Bowman 
Gray, of North Carolina: 

It is wholly inappropriate for a decision 
of this magnitude to be made by the Federal 
Trade Commission, by any other Federal ad- 
ministrative agency, by any State, by any 
county, or by any city. I repeat that any 
action should be taken by the Congress and 
by no one else. 


Mr. President, I am glad that both the 
regulation that has been issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the rea- 
sons for the action are going to be so well 
and fully advertised. On yesterday, 
Chairman Dixon stated that he would 
have an unlimited number of copies of his 
report printed and some of them he 
made available on yesterday. Without 
the appendix, the report covers 153 
printed pages and the cost to the public 
will run into the thousands of dollars, 
depending on the number of copies 
printed. Supplementing that wide dis- 
tribution of the report, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER], had it printed in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which means it 
will likewise go into the permanent edi- 
tion of the Recorp and it filled 42 pages, 
which, at a cost of $90 per page, will make 
an additional cost to the taxpayers for 
advertising this bureau action of $3,780. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RUSSELL 
FOR REMARKS CONCERNING 
PROBLEMS CONFRONTING OUR 
TOWNS AND CITIES 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week, my distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. RUSSELL] delivered a splendid 
address to the annual convention of the 
Georgia Municipal Association in At- 
lanta. 

Senator RUSSELL, with customary au- 
thoritativeness and concern, discussed 
the many complex problems now con- 
fronting the towns and cities in our Na- 
tion. These are problems that for the 
most part have come about because of 
great population growth and our ex- 
panding economy, especially in States 
like Georgia which are undergoing a 
rapid rural-to-urban transition. 

In his fine speech, Senator RUSSELL 
demonstrated that he is keenly aware 
of these problems and always alert to 
ways and means of solving them. I 
share a great deal of pride with all Geor- 
gians in the outstanding service which 
he has rendered in this regard. 

Mr. President, I commend Senator 
RUSSELL’s speech to Members of the Sen- 
ate, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TEXT OF REMARKS OF SENATOR RICHARD B. 
RUSSELL PREPARED FOR DELIVERY. TO THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE GEORGIA MU- 
NICIPAL ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA., JUNE 

22, 1964 

It is a great privilege for me again to 
have the opportunity of meeting with my 
Sends of the Georgia Municipal Associa- 

on. 

Now that I am here, I must confess that 
there have been times that I did not know 
if I would be able to keep my commitment 
to you because of the protracted educa- 
tional campaign in the Senate in which I 
was rather fully engaged for the past 3% 
months. 

But my problem was resolved for me last 
Friday by the vote of the Senate in passing 
the so-called civil rights bill. I can assure 
you that my being here today is the only 
satisfaction that I am able to derive from 
that vote. 

Someone has calculated that in 1960 there 
were no fewer than 591 incorporated mu- 
nicipalities in the State of Georgia. They 
ranged in population from Santa Claus’ 5 
to Atlanta’s almost 500,000. 

It is a splendid tribute to this associa- 
tion that it is capable of representing so 
ably the diverse interests of all our towns 
and cities, from the largest metropolitan 
area to the tiniest hamlet. 

The problems of our municipalities vary 
greatly: We in Winder do not have Atlanta’s 
mass transit problem, and Atlanta does not 
have the severe water problem that plagues 
many of our smaller and less affluent com- 
munities. 


VITAL ROLE OF MUNICIPALITIES 


But all of our towns and cities regardless 
of size or wealth share a common bond of 
responsibility for providing the basic serv- 
ices that only local government can effec- 
tively provide. This is the unique and vital 
role of the municipalities in our overall 
scheme of government. 

I commend this association for its aggres- 
sive work in advancing the cause of Geor- 
gia’s 591 towns and cities. And I con- 
gratulate the mayors, councilmen, and other 
municipal officials who daily go about the 
challenging and often thankless task of 
seeing to the welfare of the 2 million Geor- 
gians who reside in urban areas. 

It has been 7 years since I last had the 
honor of addressing a State convention of 
the Municipal Association. Even in that 
brief span of time, we have seen many 
changes in the face of our beloved Georgia. 

Our State continues to grow and to pro- 
gress in virtually every area of activity. We 
have steadily improved the economic lot of 
our people, and have made giant strides 
toward achieving a more salutary balance of 
industry with our traditional agricultural 
economy. 

GEORGIA’S INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

Since World War II, Georgia’s output of 
manufacturing products has increased nine- 
fold in value—exactly double the rate of 
increase for the Nation as a whole. Today, 
we rank first in the production of such 
things as paper and paperboard, marble, tuft- 
ed textile products, and processed chicken. 
Forestry is another example of big business 
in Georgia, with the yalue of timber and 
other forest products now amounting to 
about a billion dollars a year. 

All this is persuasive evidence of the quick- 
ening pace of industrial development and 
economic growth in Georgia. But even more 
impressive than the past is the promise of 
the future. I am firmly convinced that 
Georgia’s most dramatic and exciting era of 
growth and development is yet to come. 
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One beckoning opportunity for further 
economic growth lies in the exciting new 
field of space research and development, and 
in related scientific industrial activities. 
This is one of the fastest growing sectors 
of the Nation’s economy in which Georgia 
has not yet participated to the extent that 
I believe is both possible and feasible. 

We have made some headway. The large 
solid fuel rocket plant in Camden County 
near Brunswick represents an important 
breakthrough in the space field. At the same 
time, the huge aircraft manufacturing plant 
at Marietta continues to operate at a high 
level of production and employment, and is 
one of the largest facilities of its kind in 
the country. 

But I would like to see more of this type 
of activity spread over other areas of the 
State. In this connection, I am encouraged 
by Georgia Tech's increased participation in 
space research activities for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. Two 
months ago, I had the pleasure of announc- 
ing a million dollar grant from NASA to 
Georgia Tech for the construction of a space 
research facility here in Atlanta, This was 
followed just last week by an announcement 
of an additional $600,000 NASA grant to sup- 
port a broad, 3-year program of space 
research at Tech. 

SPACE AND MILITARY ACTIVITIES 

It is my hope that Georgia Tech’s expand- 
ing role in these activities will serve as a 
stimulus for other related research and de- 
velopment and for the location of new aero- 
space, electronic and similar industries in 
our State. Perhaps we may yet convince 
those who influence the location of such ac- 
tivities that not all the scientific and tech- 
nical talent in the Nation is concentrated in 
a few appointed localities—notably Boston, 
southern California, and Houston. 

During my years in the Senate, I have 
never overlooked an opportunity to impress 
upon the officials of Government the many 
advantages that Georgia has to offer as a 
location for military and other essential 
Government activities. We have fared rather 
well in this regard up to now; the 15 major 
military facilities in the State add three- 
quarters of a billion dollars to our economy 
annually. In addition, defense and space 
prime contract awards bring another half 
billion to Georgia each year. 

I apologize to no one for my efforts to en- 
courage the location of as many military 
and defense activities in Georgia as is pos- 
sible. We have more to offer to these activi- 
ties than any other State in terms of 
climate, living conditions and people. 

One of the most significant changes that 
has taken place in Georgia in recent years is 
the shift in our population from the rural 
to urban areas. This is a trend with which 
the members of this association are all too 
familiar. 

When I entered the U.S. Senate three dec- 
ades ago, two-thirds of the people of Georgia 
lived on farms or in rural communities. To- 
day, however, more than 55 percent of our 
people live in urban areas—and the ranks 
of the city dwellers are swelling every day. 


POPULATION GROWTH POSES PROBLEMS TO 
CITIES 


The population growth of the towns and 
cities is adding enormously to the already 
heavy burden of our municipalities in pro- 
viding such essential services as schools, 
streets, water and sewerage, police and fire 
protection, recreational facilities, and even 


I know that many things have changed 
in the past several years. But one thing that 
has not changed is the chronic problem that 
most municipalities face in finding the 
money to finance the new and expanded 
services they are being called upon to 
provide. 
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This is a problem common to all govern- 
ments—from the Federal level on down. But 
it is one that poses a particular hardship to 
the cities and towns because they lack a 
source of taxation of their own adequate to 
meet their growing responsibilities. 

In my previous appearance before your 
group, I proposed that the Federal and State 
governments relinquish to the municipali- 
ties and to the counties some sources of 
taxation and revenue. The reasons why this 
should be done were valid then, and they 
are even more compelling today in view of 
the shifts that are taking place in the popu- 
lation patterns. 

It is my belief that the municipalities 
will get more value per tax dollar if they 
are allowed their own sources of revenue. 
They should not be forced to beg back from 
the Federal and State governments a share 
of the tax dollars their citizens pay to meet 
local needs that it is their prime responsi- 
bility to provide. 

I am pleased to note a growing recognition 
of the desperate fiscal plight confronting 
many local governments. This is a problem 
that must be given priority attention, par- 
ticularly if we expect our towns, cities, and 
urban county governments to keep pace with 
their rapidly rising populations. 

Another urgent problem that is growing 
out of the urban population explosion and 
our expanding industrial economy is that of 
providing an adequate supply of clean water 
to meet present and future needs. This is 
a problem the members of this Association 
know at first hand. It is one that sooner or 
later will concern all of us regardless of where 
we live and what we do. 

The consumption of water by Americans 
is increasing at a fantastic rate. Every day 
we use for all purposes about 1,900 gallons 
per person, an increase of about 400 percent 
in the past half century. 

For the Nation as a whole, it is anticipated 
that by 1980—only 16 years from now—our 
needs for water will double those at present. 
By the year 2000, they are expected to double 
again 


The experts predict that by 1980, our na- 
tional water needs actually will exceed the 
available supply by some 85 billion gallons 
a day. This will necessitate the repeated 
reuse of the available fresh water supply and 
will greatly complicate the already consider- 
able problem of water pollution. 


DEVELOPING GEORGIA’S RIVERS 


Georgia has been richly endowed by nature 
with a bountiful supply of water. Our av- 
erage annual rainfall is almost twice that for 
the Nation. We have a magnificent system 
of rivers rising in the mountains and the 
Piedmont and flowing through every section 
of the State to the Atlantic and the gulf. 

We have made good progress in developing 
these God-given water and river resources 80 
that all our people will share in the enjoy- 
ment of their many benefits. 

The huge multipurpose dam projects that 
have risen on the Savannah, the Chatta- 
hoochee, the Coosa, and soon on the Coosa- 
wattee are evidence of our progress, These 
projects are supplying water for our thirsty 
cities and our growing industry. They are 
generating power to light our homes and to 
turn the wheels of commerce. They are pro- 
viding protection to downstream communi- 
ties against the ravages of flooding. They are 
opening our inland cities to water transpor- 
tation. And they are making our leisure 
hours more pleasant through many forms of 
recreation. 

I am exceedingly proud of the part I have 
been privileged to play during my years in the 
Senate in the development of our rivers. But 
there is much more to be done, and let me 
assure you that much more will be done. I 
will not relax my efforts until all our rivers 
and water resources have been developed to 
their maximum potential, including the real- 
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ization of the dream of making our capital 
city an inland port. 


ATTACK ON WATER POLLUTION 


But the building of dams and reservoirs is 
not the answer to all our water problems. We 
also must concern ourselves with the quality 
as well as the quantity of water that our 
people drink and that is the lifeblood of fur- 
ther industrial expansion. 

The growing problem of pollution of our 
rivers and lakes is being attacked at virtu- 
ally every level of government and by many 
interested organizations. This association is 
to be commended for being in the forefront 
of the battle to keep our water supplies clean 
and wholesome. 

For our part, Congress has enacted a num- 
ber of programs to assist the States and local 
governments in combating contamination of 
the water supply. One of the programs with 
which many of you are familiar provides 
grants to municipalities to help finance the 
construction of sewage treatment plants, 
Forty-five such plants already have been 
built in Georgia through this program, and 
54 others are underway or have been ap- 
proved. 

I am pleased that we were able to persuade 
the Public Health Service to select Georgia as 
the site for one of five water pollution labora- 
tories to be established throughout the coun- 
try. This modern $244 million research fa- 
cility will be placed under construction in 
the near future on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens and eventually 
will maintain a staff of 150 scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians. 

This facility will help to develop ways of 
assuring that the quality of our water in 
Georgia and the Southeast is adequate for 
the needs of our expanding urban popula- 
tion and for our continued economic de- 
velopment and growth. I am sure it will con- 
tribute materially to the overall develop- 
ment, conservation, and protection of our 
total water resources. 

I dislike ending on an ominous note. But 
I cannot in candor come before this assem- 
bly of responsible Georgians without ex- 
pressing to you my deep foreboding that pas- 
sage of the civil rights bill has caused me to 
feel for the future of our country. 

When this measure is signed into law— 
as it will be with fanfare and flourishes in the 
near future—it will have far-ranging effect 
on the American way of life as we know it 
and upon the rights of every American re- 
gardless of race, religion, and place of resi- 
dence. 


IMPACT OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
total impact this new law will have on our 
system of constitutional government—the 
system that has made our Nation and our 
people the envy of the world. 

Once the provisions of this Federal force 
bill take full effect, a free-born American 
no longer will be able to exercise complete 
dominion and control over his own prop- 
erty. No longer will a private businessman 
be able to decide without Government in- 
terference whom he will hire, whom he will 
fire, and whom he will promote. 

Under the guise of conferring rights upon 
select groups of citizens, it strikes at the 
heart of the exalted Jeffersonian doctrine of 
“equal rights for all and special privileges 
for none.” How anyone can call a measure 
so destructive of the constitutional rights of 
all the people a civil rights bill is simply 
beyond my comprehension. 

Those of us who opposed the bill did 
everything humanly possible to prevent its 
passage. We used every parliamentary device 
in the book to expose its punitive provisions 
and political motivations to the American 
people. 

Our strategy of an all-out opposition suc- 
ceeded in blocking the bill’s passage for 83 
days. This was the longest sustained debate 
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in the history of the US. Senate. I can as- 
sure you we would be talking yet had it not 
been for the unparalleled pressures that were 
applied to gag and crush the opposition. 

In all of my 31 years in the Senate, I have 
never seen the equal of the formidable array 
of forces in support of the bill. These in- 
cluded a popular and highly resourceful 
President and the full weight of his admin- 
istration, most of the leaders of both politi- 
cal parties, and an intense lobbying effort 
carried on by a coalition of the principal 
religious, labor, and racial groups. 

Uppermost in the minds of many Mem- 
bers of Congress was the approaching elec- 
tion campaign. I fear that many of them 
supported the bill because of the promises 
and threats of political reward or retribution 
from those who control the minority bloc 
votes in the major metropolitan area of the 
North. 

BILL FOUGHT TO THE LAST 

Our stalwart little band of constitutional- 
ists organized to oppose the bill numbered 
fewer than 20 Senators—less than one-fifth 
of the Senate. But we were armed with the 
conviction of the righteousness of our cause, 
and we put up the very best fight of which 
we were capable. Looking back, I do not 
know anything we could have done that was 
not done that would have changed the out- 
come. 

Those of us who stood shoulder to shoul- 
der to the last against this vicious bill apol- 
ogize to no one for the fight we made. 
Indeed, we are proud of it. Our only regret 
is that we lost. But we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we fought the good 
fight to the end to preserve our system of 
government and to protect the rights of all 
citizens. 

For my part, I could have done no less 
and remained true to my oath as a Senator 
and to the people who have bestowed their 
trust in me. 

Dark and difficult days may lie ahead for 
our State and for our Nation. But I can- 
not—I will not—abandon my unshakable 
faith in the inherent sense of justice and 
fairness of the American people and in the 
enduring strength of our free institutions. 

I cannot believe that the masses of our 
people will for long allow themselves to be 
led away from the ancient landmarks of our 
greatness. I take heart from the wisdom 
of Thomas Jefferson who said: “Though 
written constitutions may be violated in 
moments of passions or delusion * * * they 
furnish a text to which those who are watch- 
ful may again rally and recall the people.” 


TRIBUTE TO TARAS SHEVCHENKO 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, this 
Saturday will mark the 150th anniver- 
sary of the birth of one of Europe's ear- 
liest freedom fighters, Taras Shevchenko. 
It is in honor of this occasion that the 
Shevchenko Memorial Committee of 
America, Inc., is unveiling his statue to 
pay tribute to the fight he symbolizes for 
independence against tyranny. 

Taras Shevchenko was a painter, an 
artist, and a poet in the Ukraine during 
the later 1800’s. His writings sparked 
the first political organization devel- 
oped for the unification of all Slavic peo- 
ples, which became an outspoken oppo- 
nent of czarist oppression of the Slavic 
peoples. Because he believed in and 
wrote about national independence, 
human equality, and social justice, 
Shevchenko was sentenced to 10 years 
by the Russian Government to be spent 
as a common soldier, forbidden to paint 
or write. He is credited by many as hav- 
ing done more to influence political 
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thought in Eastern Europe’s oppressed 
countries than any other one man of 
his time. 

He is today a monument to the 
Ukrainian people, 45 million of whom 
live under tyranny. The basic freedoms 
for which Taras Shevchenko fought are 
still in the minds of these captive peo- 
ple. He is a hallmark in history of one 
who fought against despotism and sup- 
pression. His struggle for liberty and 
freedom is a struggle for liberty and 
freedom of all peoples in the captive na- 
tions. He provides a link between us, 
the American people and those of other 
nations who are still fighting for in- 
dependence against tyranny—particu- 
larly the tyranny of communism. His 
statue, soon to be unveiled here in the 
Nation’s Capital, provides us with a con- 
stant reminder of the noble ideas for 
which he lived. 


INVASION OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I was 
somewhat amazed when I heard the sug- 
gestion made by the senior Senator from 
New York, that the President should 
send U.S. marshals to Mississippi in or- 
der to protect the intruders who are now 
roaming about in the sovereign State of 
Mississippi, trying to stir race trouble. 
It would seem to me that the race prob- 
lem could be settled very much easier if 
the laws now on the statute books, and 
particularly the act that was recently 
passed by the Senate, when it becomes 
effective, were utilized. 

I understand that some of the pro- 
ponents of the civil rights bill established 
some kind of school in Oxford, Ohio, to 
train some 2,000 college students and 
others in how to deal with the situation in 
States like Mississippi, I presume Louisi- 
ana, also, and other Southern States. I 
believe that they would do well to have 
some kind of school to learn how to meet 
the problems in New York, Chicago, and 
other large cities of the North where peo- 
ple are molested and killed almost every 
day. For example, last week I read that 
a young school girl was shot down by a 
sniper near Madison Square in New York. 
It seems to me that the students and 
others who have been trained to deal 
with some of the alleged problems of 
the South had better take heed that they 
are not wanted down there, that they are 
intruders; and if they are looking for 
trouble, believe me, they will find it. 

It is very unfortunate that three of 
those intruders are now missing. I hope 
they will be found alive. Iam of the be- 
lief that our southern officials can take 
care of the situation under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but when groups from the 
North swoop down on the South to stir 
the race issue, they will doubtless meet 
with much opposition, as well as violence. 
It would come in better grace if these 
groups were to stay at home and put their 
own houses in order. 


SENATOR STENNIS URGES INTRUD- 
ERS IN MISSISSIPPI TO ABANDON 
THEIR PLANS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
repeatedly urged those in charge of the 
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invasion of Mississippi to abandon their 
plans. Such a drive on any State can 
only lead to strife and provoke violence, 
and possibly worse. 

The editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning, entitled 
“Mission to Mississippi,” discusses this 
question with unusual clarity. I fre- 
quently disagree with the editorial policy 
of this newspaper and, in fact, disagree 
with some statements made in this edito- 
rial. However, it recognizes the true 
facts concerning the inevitable results of 
this drive on my State and calls on this 
group to examine their consciences about 
the entire program. 

This editorial in question recognizes 
and points out the many dangers inher- 
ent in this drive and wisely counsels re- 
straint. I think this counsel should have 
wide circulation and I ask unanimous 
consent that the concluding paragraphs 
of the Washington Post editorial of June 
25, 1964, entitled “Mission to Mississip- 
pi,” be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MISSION TO MISSISSIPPI 


. . * * . 


But having said this, one must add that 
the young civil rights workers heading for 
Mississippi have an obligation to consider 
deeply all the likely fruits of their action. 
The possibility of violence, despite best ef- 
forts of responsible Mississippians, remains 
enormous and indeed, as now seems terribly 
probable, has already begun. The young 
project workers cannot claim they do not 
foresee the response their presence may pro- 
voke. In their training programs, concern 
with future violence was a justifiable obses- 
sion. And some of the adult organizers not 
only expect mayhem but also see as one pur- 
pose of the operation—perhaps the major 
purpose—the compelling of Federal inter- 
vention in force, by marshals or troops, to 
quench the expected violence. But they must 
come to know, as many of them certainly do 
not now know, that it is simply impossible 
for that protection to be given them. The 
Federal Government cannot guard every stu- 
dent and quarantine every hoodlum, Klans- 
man and racist; the conditions that admit 
the dispatch of Federal troops to the State 
are not likely to come about promptly. 

Moreover, and more important, both the 
adult organizers and the young participants 
of the project must know that in fixing on 
these means to carry on this fight in this 
way and in this time and place, they are not 
necessarily acting in response to a national 
consensus nor embracing a tactic that has 
been determined, by democratic choice, as 
right and necessary. Nor can they assume 
that it is proper, wise or justifiable to force 
Federal action as they propose. We cannot 
feel that the Federal Government now shows 
itself so apathetic, stupid, hypocritical or 
cowardly that it must be constrained to act 
by the threat of piling martyrs’ corpses on 
its doorstep. The President, the Department 
of Justice and its Civil Rights Division and 
even the Congress, on the eve of enacting 
America’s most encompassing civil rights law, 
have not demonstrated such feebleness of 
purpose and such pusillanimity that their 
course of action must now be mortgaged to 
the decisions of a thousand collegians and 
a handful of ruthlessly righteous organiza- 
tion leaders. 

If the hour is now so late that this breath- 
takingly admirable group of youngsters can- 
not be dissuaded from going to Mississippi, 
let them with God's help confine their min- 
istry to those acts that risk the minimum 
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of confrontation with the extremists of the 
white community: schooling and welfare 
work, political education, encouragement of 
the downtrodden and building within the 
Negro society. And let them, followers and 
leaders alike, examine their consciences as 
rigorously as they have in the past, but this 
time on the ancient question of what ends 
justify what means. And let the young 
people subject to the trenchant study they 
apply to other matters the question of their 
own competence as political strategists. Let 
them ask themselves with some humility 
what action, however fastidiously legal, they 
are entitled to take that could inflame pas- 
sions and explode sparks in the political tin- 
derbox of this menacing summer. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senate will bear with me briefly, I 
should like to call up several bills on the 
calendar to which there is no objection 
and then conclude the morning business. 


ACCEPTANCE OF TRANSFER OF 
CERTAIN LANDS WITHIN EVER- 
GLADES NATIONAL PARK, FLA. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1046, Sen- 
ate bill 2082. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2082) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept a transfer of certain 
lands within Everglades National Park, 
Dade County, Fla., for administration as 
a part of said park, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 14, 
after the word “necessary”, to insert 
“but not in excess of $452,000”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to ac- 
cept a transfer from the Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture, which transfer is 
hereby authorized, of a tract of land con- 
sisting of approximately four thousand, four 
hundred and twenty acres, lying within the 
boundaries of Everglades National Park, in 
Dade County, Florida, and more particularly 
described in the masters deed dated Decem- 
ber 21, 1962, in the proceeding entitled The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
against Toni Iori, a single man; Peter Iori and 
Helen Tori, his wife, d/b/a Iori Bros., et 
al., No. 610-3823, in the Circuit Court of 
the Eleventh Judicial Circuit of Florida, in 
and for Dade County, and recorded in the 
official records of said county in book 3494 
at page 457, or in any modification of such 
masters deed, for administration as a part of 
the Everglades National Park. Such transfer 
may be accepted when title to the property is 
vested in the United States. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the emergency credit revolv- 
ing fund, upon the transfer authorized in sec- 
tion 1, such sum as may be necessary but not 
in excess of $452,000 to reimburse the fund 
for costs incurred by the Farmers Home Ad- 
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ministration in connection with the aforesaid 
property. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 


(No, 1103), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to accept transfer of about 4,420 
acres of land in the Everglades National Park 
from the Administrator of the Farmers Home 
Administration, Department of Agriculture. 

The Farmers Home Administration has ac- 
quired the above land through a mortgage 
foreclosure proceeding in the Florida courts. 
The bill would provide statutory authoriza- 
tion for the transfer of this Federal property 
to the Park Service and for the Secretary to 
accept it for park purposes. 

Since the land lies within the Everglades 
National Park it is the position of the Park 
Service that it should be added to the park 
and be administered by that body. In 1934, 
the Congress authorized the Everglades Na- 
tional Park to preserve the unique flora and 
fauna and the essential primitive natural 
conditions prevailing in the area. The Park 
Service plans to keep the land in its natural 
state insofar as possible. 

The Farmers Home Administration, which 
now has control of the land, is agreeable to 
transferring it to the Department of the In- 
terior for park purposes, but it lacks the 
statutory authority to do so. Also, moneys 
from the fund which that agency administers 
to provide farm credit loans, were used to 
purchase the property at the foreclosure sale. 
This bill would authorize a direct appropria- 
tion, limited to $450,000, to reimburse it for 
the cost of the land and other expenses in- 
curred. This would be the only cost at- 
tributable to this legislation. 

The committee was also advised that the 
Department of the Army wished to acquire 
about 700 acres of this area for a Nike missile 
site. A letter from the Park Service stated 
that they foresaw no difficulty in reaching an 
agreement with the military to transfer the 
land they needed and stated that considera- 
tion of the bill should not be held up pending 
working out the final arrangements between 
the two executive branches. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


SALE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS IN 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1047, H.R. 
5514. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5514) to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to sell certain public lands in the 
State of Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 
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The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


KENNEWICK DIVERSION EXTEN- 
SION, YAKIMA PROJECT, WASH- 
INGTON 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1042, Senate 
bill 2630. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2630) to amend the act of June 12, 1948, 
in order to provide for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the Ken- 
newick diversion extension, Yakima proj- 
ect, Washington, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments, on page 2, after line 
14, to insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. No water shall be delivered to any 
water user on the Kennewick division exten- 
sion for a period of ten years from the date of 
enactment of this authorizing Act for the 
production on newly irrigated lands of any 
basic agricultural commodity, as defined in 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, or any amend- 
ment thereof, if the total supply of such com- 
modity for the marketing year in which the 
bulk of the crop would normally be marketed 
is in excess of the normal supply as defined 
in section 301 (b) (10) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, unless the 
Secretary of Agriculture calls for an increase 
in production of such commodity in the in- 
terest of national security. 


And on page 3, after line 2, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, not to exceed 
$5,500,000 to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives -of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of June 12, 1948 (62 Stat. 382), is hereby 
amended as follows: 

(a) Insert the words “and Kennewick di- 
vision extension”, after the words “Kenne- 
wick division” in section 1 and add the 
following items to the principal units listed 
in said section: “Kiona siphon” and “Relift 
pumping plants”. 

(b) Insert at the end of section 3 the 
following: “Costs of the Kennewick division 
extension allocated to irrigation which are 
determined by the Secretary to be in excess 
of the water users’ ability to repay within a 
fifty-six-year repayment period following a 
ten-year development period, to the extent 
they may be in excess of Yakima project 
net power revenues in that period after 
meeting the requirements specified in (1), 
(2), and (3) above shall be returned to the 
reclamation fund from revenues derived by 
the Secretary from the disposition of power 
marketed through the Bonneville Power 
Administration from the McNary Dam proj- 
ect: Provided, That section 5 of this Act 
shall not be applicable to the revenues de- 
rived from the McNary Dam project.” 
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Sec. 2. No water shall be delivered to any 
water user on the Kennewick division ex- 
tension for a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this authorizing Act 
for the production on newly irrigated lands 
of any basic agricultural commodity, as de- 
fined in the Agricultural Act of 1949, or any 
amendment thereof, if the total supply of 
such commodity for the marketing year in 
which the bulk of the crop would normally 
be marketed is in excess of the normal supply 
as defined in section 301(b)(10) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, unless the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture calls for an increase in production of 
such commodity in the interest of national 
security. 

Src. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not to 
exceed $5,500,000 to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1099), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF MEASURE 


The purpose of S. 2630 is to bring an ad- 
ditional 6,300 acres of land under irriga- 
tion in the Columbia River Valley in the 
southern part of the State of Washington. 
This purpose would be attained through 
amendment to the act of June 12, 1948 (62 
Stat. 382), the measure authorizing the 
parent Kennewick division of the Yakima 
project to provide for construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the necessary addi- 
tional works to the existing facilities of the 
Kennewick division. The presently proposed 
extension was contemplated in the construc- 
tion of the existing facilities. 

Almost all of the lands in the extension 
area are dry, supporting for the most part 
only sagebrush and native grasses used for 
livestock grazing and other uses are im- 
practicable under present conditions. When 
irrigated, the primary land use will be pro- 
duction of feed and general row crops, and 
for specialty crops and fruits, such as grapes, 
sweet cherries, prunes, peaches, and apricots. 

The project has an extremely high bene- 
fit-cost ratio in excess of 4 to 1. 


THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The committee wrote into the measure the 
“surplus crop” amendment which has been 
a provision of the greater part of all irriga- 
tion bills of recent years. This amendment 
provides that for a period of 10 years from 
the date of enactment of authorizing legis- 
lation, no water from the project shall be 
used for production on newly irrigated lands 
of any agricultural commodity supplies of 
which are excess under existing laws. The 
restriction does not apply to lands irrigated 
under the original project act, that of 1948. 

The committee rejected another amend- 
ment urged by the Interior Department 
which would have made the Federal Colum- 
bia River power system as a whole the source 
of financial assistance to the project, not 
just the McNary Dam, as in the bill as intro- 
duced. The committee proposes to hold 
future hearings on the overall issue of estab- 
lishing a basin account for the Columbia 
River system as a whole, and hence deemed 
it inadvisable to change the present system 
on a piecemeal, project-by-project basis. A 
policy determination in that regard must 
await the forthcoming hearings and specific 
congressional action, 

A final amendment adopted by the com- 
mittee limits the appropriation authoriza- 
tion for construction of the Kennewick divi- 
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sion extension project not to 
$5,500,000. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 


The existing Kennewick division serves ap- 
proximately 19,000 acres of land. It is the 
most recent of the six operating divisions 
of the Yakima project. Section 6 of the 
1948 authorization act provided for extra 
capacity in the division’s main canal suffi- 
cient to irrigate approximately 7,000 acres 
over and above the lands in the division, and 
recognized the cost of the construction of 
such extra capacity as a deferred obligation. 

The extension proposed in S. 2630 would 
fully utilize this previously provided for 
extra capacity, built at a cost of $341,000. 
Major new facilities would be a third pump 
at Chandler pumping plant, the mile-long 
Kiona siphon, six small relift pumping 
plants, 24 miles of canals and conduits, a 
lateral distribution system, and drainage 
facilities. 

The average annual diversion requirement 
for the extension would be 31,500 acre-feet 
and would consist primarily of return flow 
from irrigated lands upstream, supplemented 
by natural flows of the Yakima River. In 
1931 the Bureau of Reclamation obtained a 
permit from the State of Washington for the 
Kennewick Irrigation District to divert up to 
1,600 cubic feet per second for irrigation 
and power purposes. This permit fully covers 
the diversions to the extension lands. 

The total project construction cost of the 
extension, based on April 1963 prices, is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Reclamation to be 
$5,250,400. 

The construction costs are allocated $5,- 
115,500 to irrigation and $134,900 to fish and 
wildlife. Annual operating costs are al- 
located $47,130 to irrigation and $1,240 to fish 
and wildlife. 

Costs allocated to irrigation are reimburs- 
able without interest. In accordance with 
current policies and procedures, the costs 
allocated to fish and wildlife are nonreim- 
bursable, 

Annual irrigation benefits total $890,900 
and include direct benefits of $386,300 and 
indirect and public benefits of $504,600. 
Annual fish and wildlife benefits amounts 
to $5,500 and are based on the beneficial ef- 
fects which irrigation of the extension lands 
would have on upland game and birds. 

As previously stated, the ratio of benefits to 
cost is extremely high, 4.3 to 1. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
memes amendments be considered en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the committee amend- 
80 are considered and agreed to en 

oc. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


exceed 


MANSON UNIT, CHELAN DIVISION, 
CHIEF JOSEPH DAM PROJECT, 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1044, Sen- 
ate bill 2533. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill (S. 
2533) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
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tain the Manson unit, Chelan division, 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments, on page 2, at the be- 
ginning of line 12, to strike out “Con- 
struction costs allocated to irrigation be- 
yond the ability of the irrigators to re- 
pay, and operation, maintenance, and 
replacement costs during the develop- 
ment period which the Secretary finds 
it proper to fund because they are be- 
yond the ability of the irrigators to re- 
pay within the repayment and develop- 
ment periods shall be returned to the 
Reclamation Fund within such periods 
from revenues derived by the Secretary 
from the disposition of power marketed 
through the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration.” and insert “Construction costs 
allocated to irrigation beyond the ability 
of the irrigators to repay during the re- 
payment period shall be returned to the 
Reclamation Fund from revenues de- 
rived by the Secretary from the disposi- 
tion of power marketed through the 
Chief Joseph Dam project. The term 
‘construction costs’, as used herein, shall 
include any irrigation operation, main- 
tenance, and replacement costs during 
the development period which the Sec- 
retary finds it proper to fund because 
they are beyond the ability of the irri- 
gators to pay during that period.”; on 
page 3, line 17, after the word “pur- 
poses.”, to strike out “The Secretary may 
transfer jurisdiction over unit lands and 
facilities thereon within or adjacent to 
the Wenatchee National Forest to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for recreation 
and other national forest system pur- 
poses. Upon transfer such lands shall 
become national forest lands: Provided, 
That the lands and waters within the 
flow lines of the reservoir or otherwise 
needed or used for the operation of the 
unit for other purposes shall continue 
to be administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior to the extent he determines 
to be necessary for such operation.” and 
insert “The Secretary shall transfer 
lands acquired for the unit within ex- 
terior national forest boundaries to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for administra- 
tion as national forest, and jurisdiction 
of national forest lands within the unit 
shall remain with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for recreation and other na- 
tional forest system purposes: Provided, 
That the lands and waters within the 
flow lines of any reservoir or otherwise 
needed or used for the operation of the 
project for other purposes shall continue 
to be administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior to the extent he determines 
to be necessary for such operation.“; on 
page 4, after line 16, to strike out: 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized, if the 
Manson unit is located in whole or in part 
in an eligible area as defined in the Public 
Works Acceleration Act (76 Stat. 541), to 
recognize redevelopment as a function of the 
unit, to evaluate the benefits of the unit in 
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relieving persistent unemployment or under- 
employment, and to allocate costs to the re- 
development function as appropriate, which 
costs shall be nonreimbursable. 


At the beginning of line 25, to change 
the section number from “5” to “4”, and 
on page 5, after line 3, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water shall 
be delivered to any water user on the Man- 
son unit, Chelan division, for the produc- 
tion on newly irrigated lands of any basic 
agricultural commodity, as defined in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, or any amendment 
thereof, if the total supply of such com- 
modity for the marketing year in which the 
bulk of the crop would normally be marketed 
is in excess of the normal supply as defined 
in section 301(b)(10) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, unless 
the Secretary of Agriculture calls for an in- 
crease in production of such commodity in 
the interest of national security. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of supplying irrigation water for 
approximately five thousand eight hundred 
acres of land, undertaking the rehabilitation 
and betterment of works serving a major 
portion of these lands, conservation and 
development of fish and wildlife resources, 
area redevelopment, and enhancement of 
recreation opportunities, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the Manson unit, Chelan 
division, Chief Joseph Dam project, Wash- 
ington, in accordance with the Federal rec- 
lamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 32 
Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto). The principal 
works of the unit shall consist of dams and 
related works for enlargement of Antilon 
Lake storage, related canals, conduits, and 
distribution systems, and works incidental 
to the rehabilitation of the existing irriga- 
tion system. 

Sec, 2. Irrigation repayment contracts shall 
provide for repayment of the obligation as- 
sumed thereunder with respect to any con- 
tract unit over a period of not more than 
fifty years exclusive of any development 
period authorized by law. Construction 
costs allocated to irrigation beyond the 
ability of the irrigators to repay during the 
repayment period shall be returned to the 
Reclamation Fund from revenues derived by 
the Secretary from the disposition of pow- 
er marketed through the Chief Joseph Dam 
project. The term “construction costs”, as 
used herein, shall include any irrigation op- 
eration, maintenance, and replacement costs 
during the development period which the 
Secretary finds it proper to fund because 
they are beyond the ability of the irrigators 
to pay during that period. Power and en- 
ergy required for irrigation water pumping 
for the Manson unit shall be made available 
by the Secretary from the Federal Columbia 
River power system at charges determined 
by the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized, as a 
part of the Manson unit, to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain or otherwise provide for 
basic public outdoor recreation facilities, to 
acquire or otherwise to include within the 
unit area such adjacent lands or interests 
therein as are necessary for present or fu- 
ture public recreation use, to assign water 
and reservoir capacity to recreation and to 
provide for public use and enjoyment of 
unit lands, facilities, and water areas in a 
manner coordinated with the other project 
purposes. The Secretary shall transfer lands 
acquired for the unit within exterior na- 
tional forest boundaries to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for administration as national 
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forest, and jurisdiction of national forest 
lands within the unit shall remain with the 
Secretary of Agriculture for recreation and 
other national forest system purposes: Pro- 
vided, That the lands and waters within the 
flow lines of any reservoir or otherwise need- 
ed or used for the operation of the project 
for other purposes shall continue to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the extent he determines to be necessary 
for such operation. The costs of the under- 
takings described in this section, including 
costs of investigation, planning, Federal op- 
eration and maintenance, and an appropri- 
ate share of joint costs of the unit, shall be 
nonreimbursable. 

Sec. 4. Costs of means and measures to 
prevent loss of and damage to fish and wild- 
life resources shall be considered as project 
costs and allocated as may be appropriate 
among other project functions. 

Sec. 5. For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water shall 
be delivered to any water user on the Man- 
son unit, Chelan division, for the produc- 
tion on newly irrigated lands of any basic 
agricultural commodity, as defined in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, or any amend- 
ment thereof, if the total supply of such 
commodity for the marketing year in which 
the bulk of the crop would normally be 
marketed is in excess of the normal supply 
as defined in section 301(b) (10) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture calls for 
an increase in production of such commodity 
in the interest of national security. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the new 
works involved in the Manson unit, $12,- 
400,000 (October 1959 prices), plus or minus 
such amounts, if any, as may be required 
by reason of changes in the cost of con- 
struction work of the types involved therein 
as shown by engineering cost indexes and, 
in addition thereto, such sums as may be 
required to operate and maintain said unit. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 


(No. 1101), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL 


S. 2533, sponsored by the two Senators 
from Washington, Senators Jackson and 
Macnuson, provides for the improvement and 
enlargement of an existing irrigation district 
in central Washington devoted almost exclu- 
sively to apple production. The water col- 
lection and distribution system now serving 
the presently irrigated lands is a composite 
of several privately financed developments, 
some of which were initiated more than a 
half century ago. 

The capacity of these facilities is no longer 
adequate, some of them consisting of aging 
wood stave pipes and flumes. Consequently, 
failures are frequent and maintenance is dif- 
ficult and expensive. The overhaul, rehabili- 
tation, and enlargement of the system is es- 
sential to the economy of the area, and is 
beyond the financial capacity of the Chelan 
County Reclamation District. 

Completion of the works authorized in S. 
2533 will bring into being a fertile, highly 
productive area of 5,770 acres of irrigated 
orchard lands, farmed by small, independent 
farmers, raising crops that are not in surplus 
and that are marketed through established 
facilities. 

The benefit-cost ratio is the unusually high 
one of 6.5 to 1. 


THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


As introduced, section 4 of S. 2533 would 
have allocated some $1,739,000 of its costs 
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of $12,400,000 to area redevelopment on a 
nonreturnable basis in accordance with ex- 
isting law and precedent. Such allocation 
Was recommended and approved by the ad- 
ministrative agencies involved. 

The committee, however, eliminated the 
area redevelopment feature, adding the 
greater part of the amount of the proposed 
allocation to the irrigation costs which will 
be repaid from power revenues from Chief 
Joseph Dam. Thus, section 4 is stricken 
from the proposed legislation. 

An amendment recommended by the In- 
terior Department was adopted to change 
the wording on page 3, beginning on line 8. 
The purpose of the amendment is to make 
clearly applicable to the project the require- 
ment in the administration's proposed Fed- 
eral Water Project Recreation Act that water 
resource project lands within the exterior 
boundaries of a national forest shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for recreation and other national forest sys- 
tem purposes, and to insure that acquired 
lands within the boundaries of the Okano- 
gan National Forest shall be transferred to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and become na- 
tional forests lands. Certain of the lands 
needed for the unit are national forests lands 
which, although administered by the Wenat- 
chee National Forest, are within the pro- 
claimed boundaries of the Okanogan Na- 
tional Forest. 

The committee also adopted the “surplus 
crop amendment” that has been written into 
the greater part of recent reclamation and 
irrigation legislation. The committees 
amendment provides, in section 6, that water 
made available by the new facilities shall 
not be used for production of crops, the 
supply of which is surplus as defined in 
existing law. 

Consistent with our past treatment of 
similar projects in this area, the committee 
rejected a recommendation of the Interior 
Department to make the Federal Columbia 
River power system as a whole the source 
of financial assistance to the project. In- 
stead, revenues to be used are restricted to 
those from the Chief Joseph Dam project. 

The committee proposes to hold future 
hearings on the overall issue of establishing 
a basin account for the Columbia River 
system, and hence deemed it inadvisable to 
change the present system on a piecemeal, 
project-by-project basis. A policy determina- 
tion in that regard must await the forth- 
coming hearings and specific congressional 
action. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 


As stated, S. 2533 provides for the rehabili- 
tation of a wornout irrigation system, parts 
of which have been in use since 1908, and the 
addition of new lands to the unit to afford 
a larger operating base for payment for the 
project. The plan of development embraces 
the following: 

Rehabilitation and enlargement of the 20- 
mile system for collection of water from the 
watersheds of seven creeks in the mountain 
region adjacent to the unit; enlargement of 
the storage reservoir, Antilon Lake, from 2,500 
to 9,000 acre-feet by construction of one dam 
and enlargement of another; and rehabilita- 
tion and extension of the distribution sys- 
tem to continue service to 3,965 acres now ir- 
rigated, and to bring a full supply of irriga- 
tion water to an additional 1,525 acres of 
irrigable lands now receiving a partial sup- 
ply, or being dry farmed. An additional 280 
acres of land with established water rights, 
some in Indian trust status, and some which 
would not be considered irrigable under rec- 
lamation standards, will continue to re- 
ceive their water entitlements. A total of 
5,770 acres will be served with irrigation 
water through the unit. 

Through expansion of irrigated acreage the 
basis will be laid to develop 78 new irrigated 
farms on lands that are excellent for apple 
orchards. Rehabilitation of the existing sys- 
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tem will permit uninterrupted service to con- 
tinue on an economical basis to the existing 
farm units in the area, thus materially con- 
tributing to the economic stability of the 
county, which has been designated a rural 
redevelopment area under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act. 

Construction of the unit is expected to 
cost $12,363,000. This cost is allocated 
among the purposes of the unit as follows: 
$10, 503, 000 

1, 739, 000 


121, 000 


Area redevelopment 
Recreation and fish and wildlife 


12, 363, 000 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
or amendments be considered en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXTENSION OF RENEGOTIATION 
ACT OF 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1048, H.R. 
10669, and that the bill be laid down and 
made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


TRANSMISSION LINE INTERTIES 
IN THE WESTERN STATES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Congress will soon have before it plans 
for development of a vast complex of 
extra-high-voltage transmission lines to 
interconnect power facilities of the 
Western States. This development will 
involve the expenditure of many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, and it could 
bring many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of benefits to power consumers. 
The extent to which these benefits flow 
to power users will be determined by 
ownership of the transmission network. 

I have expressed to the Secretary of 
the Interior my concern that the pro- 
posals may not contain provisions for 
Federal construction and ownership. 
Also, I have received word from the Hon- 
orable Edmund G. Brown, Governor of 
California, that he, too, is concerned 
about features of the plan. In a tele- 
gram to the President, Governor Brown 
has urged full-scale public hearings on 
the proposal as “most necessary in the 
public interest.” 

In a letter to the Secretary, I stated: 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: I am concerned that 
the proposals for transmission line interties 
between the Pacific Northwest and South- 
west may not contain provisions for Federal 
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construction and ownership. I am con- 
vinced that the Federal Government should 
own and operate this transmission network. 
An all-out effort should be made for ap- 
proval of Federal transmission lines. This 
would be a sound and profitable investment 
by the people of the United States. 


I ask consent to have printed in the 
Record, with my remarks, the letter I 
received from Governor Brown and a 
copy of his telegram to the President. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, Calif., June 23, 1964. 
Hon. MAURINE NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator: Attached is a copy of a 
telegram I have sent to President Johnson. 
I would appreciate your earliest comment. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND G. Brown, Governor. 
‘TELEGRAM FROM GOVERNOR BROWN TO 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


The time you devoted on your California 
trip to discussion with Pierre Salinger and 
me of the proposed Pacific Northwest- 
Southwest electric power intertie is deeply 
appreciated. 

I urgently request your assistance in ob- 
taining full scale public hearings on the 
whole question before any final action is 
taken by the Congress on the combination 
public-private intertie proposal now under 
consideration. 

Secretary Udall has worked very hard to 
reach a solution within the time available 
and the guidelines set by the Congress. He 
is being asked to submit his proposal this 
week. 

Iam not unmindful of the waste of power 
from the Columbia River and the need for 
action on transmission lines to prevent an 
unnecessary increase in power rates. Sena- 
tors JACKSON, MAGNUSON, MANSFIELD, and 
others have problems that I recognize. Sena- 
tors HAYDEN and BIBLE also represent areas 
that need answers on economical pooling 
of power sources to guarantee continued low 
power rates. 

Nonetheless we must recognize this pro- 
posal will set the pattern of power distribu- 
tion from Federal projects for decades. Such 
an intertie has been discussed for nearly 15 
years, and a further brief delay to make sure 
the decision is a wise one is certainly in 
order. The Congress has wisely given public 
agencies and nonprofit co-ops a preference in 
the purchase of power. These long estab- 
lished principles must be protected. Nearly 
all the 11 Western States are involved in 
this proposal. California and the other Pa- 
cific States are vitally concerned. 

I believe the participants in making the 
current private-public intertie proposal 
would welcome an opportunity to explain its 
merits and the Congress should have the 
benefit of full information before making 
a decision. To summarize: the proposal is 
of utmost importance to 11 States, affects 
the pattern of power sales for the entire 
Nation, controversy continues, information 
on details is woefully lacking, full scale pub- 
lic hearings on it are most necessary in the 
public interest. 


PASSAGE OF BACON-DAVIS ACT 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has performed a great public service 
in speedily approving without objection 
H.R. 6041, amendments to the Davis- 
Bacon Act. As a cosponsor of S. 450, a 
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similar bill, I am especially pleased with 
the Senate’s action. 

H.R. 6041 brings up to date the con- 
cept of wages in the 1931 Davis-Bacon 
Act. It will eliminate the unfair ad- 
vantage in bidding on Federal construc- 
tion projects of employers who do not 
provide fringe benefits. It would have 
no inflationary effect upon local wage 
standards, since the Secretary of Labor’s 
determination would be based on the pre- 
vailing benefits in a particular area. In 
any case, Federal construction costs 
should not operate to depress wage 
standards in certain areas. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was originally 
adopted at the urging of two Republican 
Congressmen during the Hoover admin- 
istration. When H.R. 6041 passed the 
House of Representatives last January 
by a vote of 357 to 50, it received top- 
heavy Republican support, solid evidence 
that Republicans care for people. 

As a Republican, I am proud that I 
sponsored and supported legislation to 
improve and update this important 
measure. 


THE BOBBY BAKER CASE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of what Congress will do to repair 
the damage done to it by the Bobby 
Baker case is still before us. To those 
who feel there are no “knights on white 
chargers” in the House who will join 
us in the Senate in tackling this job, I 
point to the recent activity by some Mem- 
bers of the House who are urging that 
Congress track down leads in the Bobby 
Baker case yet untouched. The matters 
raised in the House with respect to its 
employees and officers demonstrate the 
need throughout Congress for an effec- 
tive public-disclosure requirement. 

The House action is responsive to the 
demands of an aroused public which is 
in no mood to drop the Bobby Baker 
case. In the last month, I have at- 
tempted to present evidence of this 
nationwide sentiment; and, once more, 
I ask unanimous consent for the inser- 
tion in the Recorp of more proof, if 
more proof is needed. In addition to 
more editorials on the subject, I also ask 
for inclusion in the Recorp my remarks, 
prepared for delivery before the New 
Jersey Press Association, last Friday 
night. 

There being no objection, the address 
and the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
REMARKS BY SENATOR CLIFFORD P. CASE BE- 

FORE A DINNER OF THE NEW JERSEY PRESS 

ASSOCIATION, SPRING LAKE, N.J., JUNE 19, 

1964 

Sometimes, after reading some of the 
heavier content of my newspapers, my eye 
has fallen on the advice to the lovelorn col- 
umn. It is there that I learn that all of us, 
whether enlisted in the public service or in 
the public press, need periodic reassurance 
about our value and worth. Let me pay a 
tribute which is due the press of this Nation: 
without energetic and enterprising news- 
papermen, there would have been no Bobby 
Baker case revealed to the public. 

The members of his own party, obviously, 
have not been eager to lay out the sordid 
circumstances of the young man who came 
to Washington and in a few short years man- 
aged to become, by his own statement, a 
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millionaire with more power to influence 
Members of the Senate than many a Presi- 
dent of the United States. For how many 
Presidents could claim that on any issue 
they had 10 Members of the Senate in the 
palms of their hands? 

But whether the embarrassment is Demo- 
cratic or Republican in its injury, the facts 
are clear that Congress just doesn't want to 
investigate itself. In the current Bobby 
Baker case, the Senate Rules Committee, al- 
though confronted with published stories of 
Bobby Baker's claimed powers and additional 
reports of his maneuvering of committee as- 
signments and campaign funds, has not 
taken a single line of testimony on any of 
these matters. 

Many newspapers have followed up the 
disclosures of Bobby Baker’s activities with 
editorial demands for a full and complete 
investigation. A very few newspapers have 
shrugged their shoulders editorially as if to 
say, “So what. What else do you expect 
from politicians?” 

I believe most Americans expect more. 
They want men in public office who take 
pride in the responsibility entrusted them— 
who devote full time to their work and set 
a standard of ethics commensurate with the 
positions of trust which they hold. One es- 
sential part of such a standard is the adop- 
tion of public disclosure legislation. 

Since so much of what we do in Congress 
affects various interests and indeed personal 
fortunes, I believe Congress should enact 
legislation embodying a requirement for reg- 
ular public disclosure by Members of the 
Congress and top legislative staff (as well as 
high officials in the executive branch) of 
their financial interests and transactions. 

Such a requirement is contained in S. 1261, 
a bill sponsored by myself and Senators NEU- 
BERGER, CLARK, and Hart, which is presently 
pending before the committee. The bill is 
identical to one which I first introduced in 
1958 and in every Congress since then. I 
urge also adoption of a second, equally im- 
portant, part of our bill which would re- 
quire that all communications, oral or writ- 
ten, formal or informal, to regulatory agen- 
cies, from a Member of Congress or any other 
person outside the particular agency, with 
regard to a particular case, be made part of 
the public record of that case. 

Public disclosure is, I have long been con- 
vinced, the most effective way to protect the 
integrity of the Congress and the entire proc- 
ess of government. 

Such legislation would put into practice 
what we so often require of others. When 
a man is nominated to a Cabinet post, Mem- 
bers of Congress frequently require him to 
make a full disclosure of his business inter- 
ests and private holdings. In some cases, 
this has even gone so far as a requirement 
by a Senate committee to divest himself of 
certain holdings if confirmation is to be 
forthcoming. 

In enacting the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959, the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, Congress set up a whole 
series of requirements for both labor union 
Officials and management people for disclo- 
sure. The legislation required that labor or- 
ganizations disclose how unions conduct 
their internal affairs. An annual financial 
report of assets and liabilities, receipts and 
disbursements, is required which shall in- 
clude among other things, the listing of com- 
pensation of all officers in any amount and 
of those employees paid more than $10,000 
a year. In addition, loans made to officers, 
employees and members and loans to busi- 
nesses must be reported. Employers must 
disclose annually any payments made to any 
union officers or employees or to any of their 
own employees for the purpose of causing 
them to persuade other employees with re- 
spect to their bargaining and representation 
rights. At that time, many Members of Con- 
gress felt that such requirements were rea- 
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sonable and necessary to protect the public 
interest. 

Earlier, Congress in enacting the Securities 
Act of 1933 specified information to be dis- 
closed to the public as a basis for enlightened 
investment judgment. Under SEC regula- 
tions, this information included various facts 
about corporate managements—their com- 
pensation, whether in the form of salary, 
stock options or deferred compensation pay- 
ments; their transactions with the company 
and their dealings in the shares of the com- 
pany, and their background. This demon- 
strates another area in which Congress did 
not fear to require disclosure in order to pro- 
tect the interest of the public. 

But when it comes to its own conduct, 
Congress is a good deal like the infantry cap- 
tain who orders his men over the top and 
tells them he'll be interested in their reports 
back to him. 

It has been heartening to read in the 
press reports that the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee counsel's recommendations, which 
were somehow dug out by an enterprising 
reporter, include a public disclosure pro- 
posal similar to the one which I and my 
three colleagues have been urging. It is also 
heartening to have received almost 200 edi- 
torials from newspapers around the country 
commending the public disclosure principle 
and supporting a full investigation of the 
Bobby Baker case. 

This is heartening, but it is by no means 
conclusive that Congress will now enact a 
disclosure bill. I plan to keep pressing on 
this whole issue, for I am concerned about 
maintaining the integrity and good standing 
of what should be the greatest legislative 
body in the world. If we win this battle, we 
will upset the cynics, will improve the pub- 
lic service, and prove once more the power of 
an aroused press and public conscience. 


[From the Camden (N.J.) Courier Post] 
Senator CASE AND BOBBY BAKER 


The Newark News says: New Jersey's Sen- 
ator Case has stated the moral issue that 
confronts the US. Senate in the Bobby 
Baker case. 

He told the Rules Committee that its in- 
vestigation, wholly inadequate, had given 
the public the impression that the com- 
mittee meant “to put an end to an unpleas- 
ant episode—to close the door—to push the 
whole matter aside in the hope that it will 
soon be forgotten.” That is precisely the 
impression the public got. 

The Baker case is “a sordid affront to the 
dignity” of the Senate, Mr. Case continued, 
and because of it every Member “has had 
his reputation, his good name diminished.” 

An unsparing appraisal, but an accurate 
one, as Mr. Case showed by recounting such 
published allegations as Baker’s boast that 
he had 10 Members of the Senate “in the 
palm of his hand,” that Baker controlled 
committee assignments, and sought to in- 
fluence votes on pending legislation by of- 
fering campaign contributions to Senators. 

Until these and other aspects of Baker's 
relations with Senators are fully explored, 
the integrity of the Senate remains compro- 
mised. For the record shows that Baker ac- 
cumulated a fortune during his service as 
secretary of the Democratic Senate major- 
ity. That he could have done so without 
using his position is something many find 
hard to believe. 

Since Baker has invoked constitutional 
privilege and refused to answer questions 
about his private enterprise system, Mr. 
Case suggests the committee call every Sen- 
ator and put to him questions about his 
relations, if any, with Baker. 

The Rules Committee chairman said at 
the outset that the committee was not in- 
vestigating Senators. Mr. CasE can’t see how 
an investigation could have any meaning 
without questioning Senators. Neither can 
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the public. And until they are questioned 
the public will suspect the Senate has some- 
thing to hide. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post] 
KEEPING BAKER PROBE ALIVE 

The Constitution (art. 1; sec. 5) provides 
that each House of Congress “shall be the 
judge of the qualifications of its own mem- 
bers.” Rarely has Congress used its power 
to police itself. 

Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS, of Delaware, 
and Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, of New Jersey, 
both Republicans, are determined that Con- 
gress will use its power to cleanse by keeping 
alive the Bobby Baker case, in which some 
Senators may have had a close persona] in- 
terest. 

Robert G. Baker was not an elected official 
but was appointed secretary of the Senate 
Democratic majority by the Democratic Sen- 
ate leader, Lyndon B. Johnson. On a com- 
paratively modest salary, paid by the tax- 
payers, not the Democratic Senators, Baker 
amassed what is said to be a substantial for- 
tune, But he won’t talk and the Democrats 
in control of the inquiry have buried the 
Probe. 

The two Republicans keep hammering 
away, although there is little hope of hitting 
the nail. But surely, in the days ahead when 
the political campaign gets heated up, Re- 
publican candidates will tell all they know 
about the Baker matter. And if they pro- 
duce enough facts, the inquiry will have to 
be reopened. 

The proposal of the Democrats to create 
a code of ethics requiring all Senators and 
Senate employees to reveal all their holdings 
and connections may be a good thing in 
many ways, but in no way is it a substitute 
for reopening the Baker investigation. The 
code also would forbid Senators and sena- 
torial employees to have contact with per- 
sons doing business with the Government, 
or seeking to do such business, 

In the last quarter century only two in- 
vestigations of Members were conducted by 
the Senate. One involved Senator Theodore 
G. Bilbo, Mississippi Democrat, involving 
alleged conflict of interest in war contract 
cases. He died before the probe reached 
final judgment. The other inquiry involved 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Wisconsin Re- 
publican, who was censured. 

While Congress seldom uses its police 
power, there are precedents, and Congress 
has a duty to the people of this Nation to 
uncover all the facts concerning this Senate 
employee’s activities and dealings he may 
have had with Senators themselves. 

If enough people talk about this case, 
public opinion eventually will force Con- 
gress to act. The two Republican Senators 
are doing their part but they need support 
from the citizens. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer] 
SENATE NEEDS ETHICS CODE 


A draft report on the Bobby Baker inves- 
tigation by the chief counsel for the Senate 
Rules Committee, L. P. McLendon, is a man- 
date for the Senate to set up strong conflict- 
of-interest regulations for its Members, of- 
ficers, and employees. 

McLendon’s report also can be construed 
as a rebuke of the committee which voted to 
shut off the hearings in the face of strenuous 
objections from two Republican Senators, 
Case, of New Jersey, and WIIAMs, of Dela- 
ware. 

McLendon, who apparently did a pains- 
taking and impartial job, wrote that Baker, 
former secretary for the Senate Democratic 
majority, violated accepted standards of legit- 
imate business, and engaged in dishonest 
and fraudulent practices with business asso- 
ciates, and, in at least one instance, with an 
agency of the Government. McLendon added 
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that Baker engaged in business inconsistent 
with his official duties and responsibilities. 

However, the millionaire former page boy 
is not legally guilty of conflict-of-interest 
charges, simply because the Senate does not 
have tight enough ethical safeguards. 

McLendon would remedy this lack with a 
very tough ethical code, including compulsory 
public disclosure of all financial interests of 
Senators, officers, and employees. If this ap- 
pears harsh, the Senate has invited such safe- 
guards by allowing an employee to use his 
Senate office as a private business concern. 

Committee Chairman Jorpan, Democrat, 
of North Carolina, said he expects to make 
changes in the report before it is submitted 
to the Senate, and the committee minority 
will submit a supplemental report. But on 
the basis of counsel’s report, the American 
people have the right to expect the Senate 
to do a better self-policing job. The body 
as a whole cannot afford to write off the 
Baker case without suffering additional loss 
of prestige and respect. 

The Plain Dealer has pioneered in a move 
to get Cleveland City Council to adopt a 
strong conflict-of-interest law for its mem- 
bers. The Senate, the Nation’s highest legls- 
lative body, should not settle for less. 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union] 
How To OLOSE A CASE 


The Bobby Baker scandal apparently is to 
be pigeonholed and forgotten, thanks to the 
Democratic Party. 

Republican Senators attempted to continue 
and broaden the probe into the influence- 
peddling activities of the former secretary to 
the Senate’s Democratic majority. Forty- 
two administration-oriented Democratic Sen- 
ators voted against the move. 

Strangely, Senate Democratic Leader MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, who spearheaded the 
drive to block continuance of the probe, de- 
clared the GOP resolution would “impugn 
the integrity” of all Senators. 

Had the investigation been reopened, its re- 
sults certainly would not have justified Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD’s assertion. Obviously, the 
majority of Senators would have nothing to 
fear from a further probe. 

Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, presiding at the session, up- 
held Senator Mansrrevp in the latter’s refusal 
to yield the floor to Senator CLIFFORD P, CASE, 
Republican, of New Jersey, cosponsor of the 
Tesolution to extend the probe. 

The door thus was closed, possibly forever, 
by administration leaders on the extracur- 
ricular activities of Bobby Baker that appar- 
ently breached moral if not legal ethics. 

As a result, there always will remain an 
aura of doubt about the relationship be- 
tween Mr. Baker and some of those who 
fought determinedly, and successfully, to kill 
the probe. 

The Baker affair has been buried in mys- 
tery—a mystery that has created public un- 
e about the sincerity of the adminis- 

ation. 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune] 
A SHAMEFUL PERFORMANCE IN THE SENATE 

One thing was perfectly obvious after the 

dust of battle had settled Thursday: the 
Senate will not tolerate an investigation of 
itself in connection with the Bobby Baker 
case. 
The inquiry into the affairs of the former 
secretary to the Senate’s Democratic major- 
ity stopped at a plainly drawn line. It was 
quite proper, and even desirable, to investi- 
gate the Senate’s employees. It was not 
proper, and in fact highly undesirable, to 
investigate Senators. 

Senator Evererr B. Jorpan, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, put it in this classic way at one point 
in the inquiry: “We are not investigating 
Senators.” 
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Now the Senate has reaffirmed that edict by 
rejecting a Republican resolution which 
would have expanded the Rules Committee 
probe to its own members. The vote was 42 
to 33 against the resolution, and every one of 
the opponents was a Democrat. 

The partisan nature of the issue was fur- 
ther revealed in the parliamentary shenani- 
gans by which the Democratic majority re- 
fused Senator CLIFFORD Case his right to 
speak. It seems to us that this was a shame- 
ful performance, whatever technical justi- 
fication for it might be found in the Senate 
rules. 

The Senate will permit a civil rights fill- 
buster to run its time-wasting course for 
weeks and weeks. But it will not permit one 
of its Republican Members to speak on be- 
half of an investigation of the Senators 
themselves. 

The probe into Baker's tangled financial 
affairs was so circumscribed that it gave the 
timid appearance of a whitewash. Thurs- 
day’s action only served to reinforce that 
impression, It was a sad day indeed for the 
Senate's reputation and prestige. 

[From the Madison (Wis.) Wisconsin State 
Journal] 
Bossy BAKER ISN“T WORRIED—THE INTEGRITY 
OF THE SENATE 


Bobby Baker, former secretary to Senate 
Democrats who retired last fall with an an- 
nounced personal fortunate of $2 million, 
had this to say when he returned from a 
vacation in Puerto Rico less than 2 weeks 
ago: 
“I don’t have a care in the world. The 
only thing on my mind besides this magnifi- 
cent invention (an antismog deyice) is my 
wife and my five kids.” 

So said Baker oozing with confidence that 
the Democratic majority in the Senate would 
never force him to take the fifth amend- 
ment again. He had taken refuge under 
the first, fourth, fifth, and sixth amend- 
ments to the Constitution and refused to 
answer more than a hundred questions about 
the scandal before his vacation. 

But Senator Cirrrorp Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, did not match Baker in care- 
free attitude last week. 

“When I hear of an employee of the Sen- 
ate (Baker) boasting that he has 10 Members 
of this body in the palm of his hand, I do 
a slow burn,” Case said. 

“Every Member of the Senate has had his 
reputation, his good name, diminished by 
the Bobby Baker case. As an individual, I 
resent Bobby Baker's ability to blacken me,” 
Case said. 

Case demanded that the Senate Rules 
Committee call on every Senator to state 
if he had any business or financial deal- 
ings with Baker and if he ever got any 
thing of value from Baker. 

The New Jersey Senator argued that the 
integrity of the entire Senate as well as the 
reputation of all 100 Senators were at stake 
because of Baker’s boasts. 

His proposal was defeated along party 
lines, 42 to 33, after Democratic Leader MIKE 
MANSFIELD engaged in a rare shouting con- 
test with Case. The Democrats provided all 
42 votes against the resolution while all 24 
Republicans and 9 Democrats voted with 
CASE. 

We don’t see how any Senator with chal- 
lenged reputation could vote against Case 
and we were pleased that both of Wisconsin’s 
Democrat Senators, WILLIAM PROXMIRE and 
GAYLORD NELSON, voted with the Republicans. 

There remain many questions to be an- 
swered, including the ones posed by Case: 

How did Baker persuade banks in several 
States to lend him $1.7 million in some 
transactions without normal collateral? 

Who told the truth about the purchase 
of advertising over the TV station owned by 
the Lyndon Johnson family? 
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What were the inside details of many 
Government contracts in which Baker ap- 
parently had a hand? 

Where did Baker get the money to launch 
his many business ventures? 

The public should continue to demand 
the full story. But it’s not likely to come 
in an election year with the Democratic ad- 
ministration most likely to be hurt by full 
disclosure. 


[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald] 


CONGRESS EXAMINES Its Own ETHICS, WITH 
FAINT STIRRINGS OF REFORM 


It is not easy to stir the U.S. Senate, or all 
of Congress, for that matter, into taking an 
interest in its own ethics, including conflicts 
of interest and ways of earning income not 
available to other people. 

But now Senator CLIFFORD Casz, of New 
Jersey, is demanding a reopening of the 
Bobby Baker affair, and particularly the re- 
lations of Members of the Senate with the 
former crony of President Johnson. Repre- 
sentative STANLEY TUPPER, of the First Maine 
District, has introduced legislation to create 
a joint committee on congressional ethics to 
restore public confidence in the legislative 
branch, and the special counsel for the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee, a tough old southern 
lawyer, is backing a reform faction within 
the committee which would go even farther 
than the Maine Congressman proposes to do. 

His resolution bars Congress Members and 
their employees from doing business with the 
Federal Government, and profiting from in- 
formation gained in the performance of their 
duties. The Senate rules reformers (the 
same committee that gingerly walked around 
the edges of the Baker affair) want all Sen- 
ators to disclose their non-Government in- 
come, they want a plan to police Senators’ 
intervention with Federal agencies in behalf 
of their constituents, and they seek authority 
for Senate probe groups to subpena Senators 
themselves—a horrifying thought to certain 
Members of the Chamber. 

Yet the purity group within the Rules 
Committee may win approval of its own 
resolution, regardless of the treatment given 
by the House to the proposition put forward 
by Representative TUPPER. 

Since more than a handful of Senators, 
aware of the disrepute into which Congress 
has fallen, have voluntarily revealed their 
private assets, these faint stirrings of reform 
may be the forerunners of a new ethical cli- 
mate at Washington. 

The danger is, as one astute columnist has 
pointed out, that legislators inclined to ras- 
cality may divert the reforms in a way to 
create only an illusion of virtue. 


[From the Alliance (Ohio) Review] 


WILL Americans Let BOBBY BAKER CASE 
Dre? 


Tf Americans sit idly by and let the Bobby 
Baker case die out without doing anything 
about it, there will be another nail in the 
cofin of American ethics and morality. 

Bobby, who rose to a place of extreme 
power in the U.S. Senate as aid to the 
Democratic legislators, has been the center 
of attempted inquiry for many months. 

While, no revealed evidence has appeared 
strong enough for criminal action, it cer- 
tainly has pointed the finger of suspicion at 
the practices which have enabled him to 
amass what most Americans would regard 
as a considerable fortune. 

From influence, shall we say? And while 
serving on the public payroll. 

All of which should arouse Americans 
when an effort to pry into his possible rela- 
tionships with all Senators is arbitrarily and 
summarily shut off on a move by Senator 
Mike Mansrietp, the majority leader in the 
Senate. 

If influence, or any of its counterparts, 
can be practiced in the way attributed to 
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Bobby Baker, in the halls of the U.S. Senate, 
then there should be an inquiry. 

Senator JoHN WILLIAMs, of Delaware, and 
Senator CLIFFORD Case, of New Jersey, seek- 
ing to lift the cover off the Baker probe which 
was stified in the Rules Committee, received 
a pointed rebuff in the course of debate. 

It is hard to understand why, if there is 
nothing wrong, there should be any hesi- 
tance to get to the bottom of the Baker 
case—or to check on any possible improper 
relations between Baker and any Members 
of the Senate. 

The logical assumption is that one big rea- 
son for the sidetracking is the linking of 
President Johnson’s name to Baker, and the 
upcoming presidential campaign. It no 
doubt is also true that aside from any feel- 
ings on public morality, the Republicans 
have been anxious to push the probe because 
this is an election year. In other words, 
politics figures on both sides. 

This leaves the American people, as usual, 
in the lurch. It also means that if the 
price of morality hinges solely upon politics, 
then America is going the way of Rome— 
down the drain to oblivion. 

Public morality, the same as private mo- 
rality, must be of a high level or American 
civilization will meet an inevitable doom. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News] 
New CALL FOR Baker Facts 


Obviously there are those who would like 
to let the Bobby Baker matter die quietly in 
some forgotten corner. Just as obviously 
there are those intent on seeing that it 
doesn't. 

The public should make it clear that it is 
in the second category. 

There is no question that Republicans 
want to use the case in this year’s cam- 
paigns, both on presidential and congres- 
sional levels. But the fact that he is a Re- 
publican, that Baker was secretary to the 
Senate majority—the Democrats—and that 
this is a campaign year, does not diminish 
validity of Senator CLIFFORD Casr’s remarks 
in calling for greater effort by the Senate 
Rules Committee to lay all the facts in the 
Baker case before the people. 

Case said that “it is intolerable that we 
leave the matter in this sorry state,” mean- 
ing the present condition in which the public 
is left with a lingering uncertainty and a 
gnawing belief that the full story has not 
been told. We agree. 

Case is equally correct in charging that 
Senators themselves appear to have been 
treated by the committee as a privileged 
class. Members of the Senate have been 
almost embarrassingly spared the spotlight 
during this probe—yet, how is Baker sup- 
posed to have operated as he did except by 
the very fact of his close association with 
Members of the Senate? 

The tie is obvious; to pretend that it does 
not exist only increases suspicion which is 
as damaging to totally innocent Senators as 
to the few who might have had questionable 
dealings with Baker. 

The present sorry state of uncertainty in 
which the public is left causes a lessening of 
faith in our whole system of congressional 
representation. 


[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette] 
FINAL RITES IN BAKER CASE 

Out of the Bobby Baker investigation, 
which has clouded senatorial integrity with 
fact and inference, comes a proposal to re- 
quire all Senators to disclose their outside 
financial interests and to avoid interests that 
are doing business with the Government. 

This is advanced by the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee special counsel, and is yet to be em- 
bodied in the committee report. It appar- 
ently is a substitute, but a poor one, for 
carrying the investigation to the point of 
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public disclosure of all those who helped 
Baker. 

In all its months of probing, the commit- 
tee failed to ask any Members of the Senate 
whether they ever had any business dealings 
with Baker, and whether Baker ever offered 
them campaign contributions, gifts, or other 
favors, such as preferred committee assign- 
ments. 

This, is of course, would have been a de- 
parture from the charted course, which was 
to steer away from specific involvement of 
present Members of the Senate. Even so, the 
investigating committee counsel thinks there 
exists in the Senate a breeding ground for 
practices inimical to the public welfare. 
Which invites the question: If the fertile 
soil is there, wasn’t it worth sifting to find 
the seeds of influence peddling and corrup- 
tive practices? 

Congressional committees have broad in- 
vestigating powers so that they can delve 
deeply into problems and gather facts that 
will help guide them in drafting legislation. 
The purpose, to be sure, is not to air scan- 
dals, but neither should an investigation 
studiously shield individuals so involved. 
The Rules Committee investigation went far 
enough to cast suspicion upon Members of 
the Senate, but stopped short of separating 
the innocent from the culpable. 

Since Baker was secretary of the Senate 
Democratic majority, the investigation had 
its partisan aspects, but there’s no reason 
to believe that Republicans were beyond his 
range. Senator CLIFFORD P, Case, Repub- 
lican, New Jersey, put the issue in proper 
perspective when he said: 

“As an individual, I resent Bobby Baker’s 
ability to blacken me. As a Member of the 
Senate I resent his ability to blacken the 
Senate, and as a citizen, I feel it intolerable 
that Bobby Baker should pervert this public 
instrument to his selfish purposes.” 

As of now, with a national election in the 
offing, it looks like the proposed code, which 
could have been written without benefit of 
evidence from the hearing, will be the prin- 
cipal benefit of the investigation. Those who 
dealt with Baker can breathe easier while 
the innocent share the blame. 


[From the Springfield (Ohio) Sun] 
KEATING Succests: No RULE, No RAISE 


The Bobby Baker case may have vanished 
over the horizon, at least for a time, but 
the wake still rocks the congressional boat. 

New Jersey’s Senator CLIFFORD Case, aside 
from demanding a more thorough investi- 
gation of the incident, has made repeated 
proposals for a rule requiring public dis- 
closure of the financial interests of all legis- 
lators. Oregon’s Senator WAYNE MorsE says 
without such a rule the American public 
must doubt the integrity of the men it sends 
to Washington. Now, Senator KENNETH 
KEATING, of New York, suggests tying such 
a rule to the present demand for a pay raise, 
“No rule, no raise.” 

Some argue that such a rule amounts to 
an invasion of privacy. But there is some 
doubt as to whether men in such responsi- 
ble positions are entitled to privacy. And 
Congress dulls this point, anyway, by de- 
manding financial disclosure by high-rank- 
ing officers in other branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Financial disclosure may not be the an- 
swer. Corporations and individuals alike 
have been finding loopholes in our income 
tax laws for years, and they are a form of 
record baring. But a disclosure rule merits 
more serious consideration than either Con- 
gress or the people have given it to date. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) News] 
Democrats’ ERROR—BOBBY BAKER SURE-FIRE 
ISSUE FOR THE REPUBLICANS Now 


The surest way to make the Bobby Baker 
case an issue in the coming presidential cam- 
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paign was to block extension of the investiga- 
tion to Members of the U.S. Senate as did 
42 Democrats in the Senate. 

Bobby Baker, the one-time Senate page 
who became secretary to the Democratic ma- 
jority, and by his sideline business activities 
achieved affluence, has been searchingly in- 
vestigated by the Senate Rules Committee. 

Senators’ names, and even the name of 
President Lyndon Johnson, have been men- 
tioned in the probe initiated by Senator JOHN 
J. WuıLrams, Republican, of Delaware. 

Evidently the Republicans hoped a broad- 
ening of the investigation would have in- 
cluded campaign contributions, 

If the Democratic majority thinks the 
whole thing will be forgotten by tabling the 
resolution to expand the inquiry they are 
sorely mistaken. They have given their op- 
ponents a sure-fire talking point which can 
only convince many voters that the Demo- 
crats are trying to conceal wrongdoing. 

The best defense against this kind of po- 
litical strategy is to let all the facts be 
known, hurt whom they will. 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union] 
BAKER CASE HUSHED BY DEMOCRATS 


Some local apologists for the Democratic 
administration’s hush-up handling of the 
Bobby Baker scandal have argued editorially 
that Republicans are harping about the case 
in the hope of keeping the subject alive 
for campaign purposes. 

This argument of politics is plain evasion. 
Regardless of motivation, the question is a 
factual one—whether more facts, to which 
the public is entitled, have been buried. If 
the ramifications of his abuse of office (while 
secretary to the Senate’s Democratic major- 
ity) have not yet been fully revealed, they 
should be. 

In the event there is nothing else to dis- 
close, further investigation would have the 
effect of vindicating the Democrats; but 
their arbitrary refusal to proceed into all 
aspects leaves them open to suspicion. 

The committee discovered ambiguous—to 
state it politely—dealings between Baker and 
Senator SMATHERS, Florida Democrat, but 
then declared smugly that it was not in 
the business of investigating Senators. 
Neither has there been complete and frank 
disclosure of the relationship between Lyn- 
don B. Johnson—while a Senator—with his 
personal protege, Baker, despite the claim 
that such disclosure would be made. The 
status of other persons mentioned has not 
been clarified. 

As stated by Senator Case, New Jersey Re- 
publican, Senators should not be treated as 
a privileged class. Since he does not claim 
Senate immunity to prevent an investiga- 
tion of Senator involvement, it appears that 
the fears are not from all Senators, only 
from some on the Democratic side. 

Case said clearly, “No investigation of 
Bobby Baker can have any real meaning 
without an investigation of the relations of 
the Members of the Senate with Bobby 
Baker.” 

The more the Democrats try to conceal 
this matter, the more they create doubts as 
to their reasons. Regardless of who is guilty, 
the American people are entitled to know 
the truth, and no Senator should use the 
power of his office to interfere with their 
rights. 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star] 
SENATE TAKES THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 
In many respects the refusal of the U.S. 
Senators to tell of their individual dealings 
with Bobby Baker is not much different from 
the attitude of Baker himself in pleading 
the fifth amendment. 
That there were business relationships be- 
tween Baker and the various Senators has 
been demonstrated. Real estate deals with 
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SMATHERS, of Florida, and a $40,000 gift from 
Kerr, of Oklahoma, are facts on the record. 
Other Members of Congress tell of offers of 
large campaign contributions in exchange for 
support on oil-depletion legislation. 

But these obviously are just the smallest 
fraction of the wheelings and dealings that 
transformed this clerk of the Senate majority 
into a millionaire in a few brief months. 
As Baker will not talk, the obvious alterna- 
tive is to ask the Senators to talk. That 
is precisely what Senator Case, of New Jersey, 
proposes that the Senate do. 

Senator Case insists that since Mr, Baker 
has taken the fifth amendment concerning 
his business activities it behooves the Senate 
to disclose any possible dealing with him, to 
cleanse itself of the stain which this affair 
has placed on our institution. 

The Senator first made the request more 
than 2 months ago, but the committee post- 
poned action. It apparently then deferred 
to mounting public and press reaction. At 
least one of the majority on the committee, 
Senator CLARK, of Pennsylvania, urged hear- 
ing Senator Case now so that the committee 
would not be charged with trying to contain 
the inquiry. But when it comes, a simple 
question, “Did you have dealings with Bobby 
Baker, and what were they?” there will be 
a large but significant silence. 

It will be in effect the same thing as 
though each Senator, momentarily doffing 
the toga of a statesman, gets under the tele- 
vision camera, twists hands in cleansing 
motion, and pleads the fifth. It will not bea 
pleasant thing to contemplate. 


[From the Coffeyville (Kans.) Journal] 
A Cope OF ETHICS 


Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican, 
of New York, said this week that any pay 
raise for Congress “should be expressly con- 
ditioned on a ban on outside activities, a 
disclosure of outside assets and investments, 
and adoption of a reasonable code of ethics.” 

KEATING was one of a half dozen Senators 
who cited the Bobby Baker investigation in 
urging passage of a public disclosure law 
and adoption of a congressional code of 
ethics. 

Senator JoserH S. CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, a member of the committee 
that investigated Baker and one of the spon- 
sors of disclosure legislation, said that as a 
practical matter he sees no chance of its en- 
actment at this session of Congress. 

But Senators CLIFFORD P. CasE, Republican, 
of New Jersey, and Jacos K. Javrrs, Republi- 
can, of New York, urged that every effort be 
made to get a bill through both the House 
and Senate rather than just pass a resolu- 
tion applying to Senators and Senate em- 
ployees. 

There is a push on now for a $7,500 in- 
crease in the $22,500 annual salaries of Sen- 
ate and House Members. 

This would be an appropriate time for ac- 
tion in this area. 

It will be easier on legislators if they know 
exactly what is expected of them ethically. 

If the lawmakers do not act on this matter, 
they are not being fair to themselves, 


[From the Glens Falls (N. v.) Post-Star] 
TOWARD A BETTER Way OF LIFE 

Not for a moment would we cast doubt 
on the sincerity of our two New York State 
Senators in Washington, KEATING and JAVITS, 
members of a small band of white knights 
attempting to guide their colleagues to & 
better way of life. What they advocated 
this week was tying a pay raise for Mem- 
bers of Congress to adoption of a code of 
ethics and a disclosure of assets and invest- 
ments. They are shouting down a rain 
barrel. 

It is a splendid idea which actually should 
be extended to include the assets and in- 
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vestments of congressional and senatorial 
wives. Wives have figured prominently in 
the past in such questions as who profited 
by how much in transactions about which 
Member of Congress had inside information. 

But will this proposal of a code of ethics 
for a pay raise get anywhere? “We ought 
not to lose the opportunity created by the 
interest aroused by the Baker case,” said Sen- 
ator Case of New Jersey. Senator Case may 
have meant the code of ethics adoption with 
his reference to opportunity but that was 
not in the minds of the Republican National 
Committee, It got off a resolution that for 
an appearance of sheer political naivete, 
could not be beaten. It wanted the Baker 
inquiry reopened with Senator WILLIAMS, 
the Delaware Republican who started it all, 
put in charge. This would be asking a lot 
of the Democratic majority or, in other cir- 
cumstances, of a Republican majority. The 
committee was loudly silent on the subject 
of the code of ethics. 

Senator Morse of Oregon, a Republican 
turned Democrat and more of a hair shirt 
to than an influential Member of the Sen- 
ate, said the Baker probe ended because 
the Senate was anxious to protect its own 
Members. He pointedly did not specify Sen- 
ators of any particular party. 

Senator CLARK, of Pennsylvania, a man 
whose consuming interest is reform of the 
legislative branch and who is therefore an 
expert in calculating the chances of such 
proposals, remarked that, as a practical mat- 
ter, he sees no hope for the enactment of 
a code of ethics at this session. It would 
be astonishing if he did. What body of leg- 
islators in an election year would put itself 
in the position of formally questioning its 
members’ honesty? 

If any candidate for reelection has to be 
embarrassed about anything, it will be about 
& pay raise. The answer will be that all 
would gladly have approved a code of ethics 
if it had been up for a yote—but it was not. 
This speech will be standard operating cam- 
paign procedure. 


[From the Perth Amboy, (N.J.) News] 
FULL DISCLOSURE BY CONGRESS VITAL 


At long last, a Senate committee has resur- 
rected the bill requiring its Members to dis- 
close financial interests and holdings. 

On Monday, a bipartisan group of Sena- 
tors went before the Rules Committee to urge 
action on this long-needed measure—this is 
the same committee that still is wondering 
what to do with the investigation into the 
business affairs of Robert G. Baker. 

The probe into Baker’s dealings certainly 
is connected to the full disclosure bill. As 
secretary to the Democratic Senate majority, 


Baker became a millionaire on a $19,000-a- 


year salary. 

Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, of New Jersey, 
has repeatedly called for the Rules Commit- 
tee to require that Senators disclose whether 
they had any business dealings with Baker. 
The Rules Committee has not warmed to 
the suggestion. 

Public disclosure of financial interests and 
holdings of Senators and Congressmen is 
essential to the integrity of Congress and 
to guard against future conflicts of interest. 

It seems ridiculous for Congress to re- 
quire that appointed officials disclose their 
assets and relieve themselves of holdings 
under fixed standards of conduct while there 
are not even guidelines for Congressmen 
themselves. 

Congress is now on the verge of consider- 
ing another pay raise bill; it would give 
Congressmen $7,500 more a year above their 
present salaries of $22,500. 

We believe the taxpayers have a right to 
be told of their Congressmen’s financial 
standings before any pay increases are voted. 
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[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe] 
Tue Baker “GHOST” RETURNS 


The Bobby Baker case in Washington, like 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father, fades away but 
then comes back disconcertingly. The Sen- 
ate Rules Committee, which seemingly had 
managed to sweep under the rug the last 
untidy remnants of l'affaire Baker, is now 
disturbed by a loud and challenging reverber- 
ation, 

Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, demanded that the Baker inves- 
tigation turn to the Senators themselves 
and their relations with Baker. As was to be 
expected, the committee's Democratic ma- 
jority was hurt by the suggestion of white- 
wash. They scolded Senator Case for what 
they said was his ignorance of the law on 
the matter. 

It may be too much to expect that the 
notorious Baker case will be reopened in 
these sensitive preelection months. But 
thanks to the crusading zeal of the commit- 
tee’s own special counsel, 74-year-old Maj. 
L. P. McLendon, some basic beneficial re- 
sults may yet emerge as a surprise by- 
product of the inquiry. 

Major McLendon’s report to the committee 
is said to set forth a list of recommended 
principles which virtually amount to a 
tough code of ethics for the august Senators. 
Perhaps they can be nudged toward a sem- 
blance of self-reform. The ghost in the 
Baker case, as in Hamlet, is far from vanish- 
ing. It keeps asking questions. 


[From the Seattle (Wash.) Times] 
Bossy Baker SCANDAL 


In future histories of the U.S. Senate, 
1964 is likely to be recorded as the year in 
which the upper Chamber wasted months 
on the civil rights filibuster but simply 
couldn't find time to investigate properly 
the Bobby Baker case. 

The Senate Rules Committee slammed the 
door on the Baker investigation while many 
witnesses were waiting to be heard and many 
questions remained unanswered. 

But the skeleton continues to rattle in 
the closet. 

Senator Case, of New Jersey, helped rattle 
the bones yesterday by reminding the Rules 
Committee it has a responsibility to get to 
the bottom of the Baker case, and not to 
treat Senators as a “privileged class.” 

“No investigation of Bobby Baker,” CASE 
said, “can have any real meaning without 
an investigation of the relations of Members 
of the Senate with Bobby Baker.” 

Senator Jordan, of North Carolina, denied 
that the investigation of the former Senate 
majority secretary, who made a $2 million 
fortune as a Washington, D.C., “influence 
man,” had been a whitewash, 

Well, whitewash is a relative term, Let us 
merely say the committee members man- 

to keep all fellow Senators out of 
harm’s way. 

Baker’s patrons in the Senate and the 
White House seem to have resolved that the 
heat they must take for bottling up the 
inquiry is not as intense as it would be if 
they should let the genie out of the bottle. 


[From the Garden City (N.Y.) Newsday] 
THE Senate Says “No” 

After a screaming session between Senator 
Mrxe MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana, 
the majority leader, and Senator CLIFFORD P, 
Case, a liberal New Jersey Republican, the 
Senate by 42 to 33 has tabled a resolution 
broadening the Bobby Baker investigation to 
include improper activities by Senators. 
Since Mr. MANSFIELD is not normally an emo- 
tional man, it is obvious that Senator Casz 
trod hard on a throbbing Democratic toe. 

Of course, the conduct of Senators in re 
Baker is the current issue. But of more im- 
portance is the conduct of Senators in terms 
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of their business interests and investments 
as well as their representation of client or 
constituents before government agencies. 
This touchy subject the majority seems de- 
termined not to bring into the open. As a 
result, the American people are led with the 
uncomfortable feeling that where there is 
so much smoke there must inevitably be 
some fire. 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregon Journal] 
BAKER SCANDAL Harp To Bury 


Since Senator CLIFFORD Case, of New Jer- 
sey, is a Republican, and since the majority 
of the Senate Rules Committee and the Sen- 
ate itself is Democratic, Casr’s demand for 
further investigation and full revelation of 
the Bobby Baker case undoubtedly will be 
described as a partisan political maneuver. 
So regarded, it is not likely to get far. 

This is unfortunate. For, quite apart 
from the New Jersey solon's motives he was 
correct when he told the Rules Committee 
that “every Member of the Senate has had 
his reputation, his good name, diminished” 
by the Baker scandal. 

In a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, Senator Hun Scorr, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, a minority member of the 
Rules Committee, likewise described the 
probe as far from complete and charged the 
committee’s Democratic majority not only 
with dragging its feet but with actually put- 
ting roadblocks in the way of a full and fair 
investigation of the activities of the former 
secretary of the Senate’s party majority. 

The usual explanation of this “hear no 
evil, see no evil, speak no evil” attitude is 
that some Members of that sacred body, the 
Senate, must have been involved if Baker, as 
claimed, actually was able to influence legis- 
lation to his own financial benefit. This 
does seem to be a reasonable assumption. 

The facts of political life being what they 
are, no further Senate action can be ex- 
pected prior to the November elections, 
probably. But it is to be hoped that ulti- 
mately the full facts will be determined and 
made public. Despite the Senate tradition 
of protecting “members of the club,” there 
must be other Senators who can say with 
Cass, “As a Member of the Senate I resent 
his ability to blacken the Senate, and as a 
citizen I feel it intolerable that Bobby Baker 
should pervert this instrument to his selfish 

* 
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Many citizens agree. 


[From the Evansville (Ind.) Courier] 
To THE BITTER END 


Partisan politics may be lurking in the 
wings as Senator Case, of New Jersey, occu- 
pies the stage with his demands that all 
Senators be questioned about any dealings 
they may have had with Bobby Baker. Casz 
is a Republican. Because Baker was close 
to high Democratic figures and was secretary 
to the Senate majority before resigning under 
fire, the scandal is an embarrassment to 
Democrats. 

Partisan or not, Senator Case is right in 
his insistence that the Senate has an obliga- 
tion to pursue this matter to its quite possi- 
bly bitter end. Reasons given in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Rules Committee— 
at his request, and at a public hearing even 
though a majority of the committee at first 
sought to keep the hearing secret—are most 
persuasive. 

Case wants the Rules Committee to ask all 
Members of the Senate whether they had 
any business or financial dealings with Bak- 
er, and whether they received anything of 
value from him. He correctly believes that 
this is the only way the Senate can get to 
the bottom of a sordid matter, and that until 
this is done the public will not be satisfied 
and the Senate’s image will be badly stained. 

There have been persistent rumors about 
Baker’s hold on certain Senators. CASE 
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referred to them thus: “When I hear of an 
employee of the Senate boasting that he has 
10 Members of this body in the palm of his 
hand, I do a slow burn. It is difficult for me 
to contain my anger when I hear the talk, 
which everyone has heard, of Bobby Baker’s 
dealings in committee assignments—grant- 
ing or withholding his favor to persons 
elected by sovereign States to the greatest 
deliberative body in the world.” He went 
into even greater detail, but this is enough 
to suggest that such rumors cannot be ig- 
nored. The Senate would be wise to follow 
Case's advice. 


[From the Harrisonburg (Va.) News-Record] 
BAKER CASE SLINGER 


If the Senate subcommittee investigating 
involvements of former majority secretary of 
the Senate Bobby Baker terminates its in- 
quiry May 31 as scheduled, one may be sure 
that the last has not been heard of the 
extraordinarily remarkable influence system 
revealed by the probe. 

A great deal more may be heard of the 
Bobby Baker case in the presidential cam- 
paign now that the end of the investigation 
has been decreed by the Senate. The im- 
pression now prevailing in the public mind 
is one of suspicion. Terminating the in- 
quiry at the threshold of suggested senatorial 
impropriety was not a wise move. 

If the act was not a desperate attempt to 
prevent the exposure of questionable cam- 
paign tactics, particularly in the raising and 
allocation of funds, it certainly did nothing 
to dispel that impression. 

Particularly unusual was the suppression 
of New Jersey’s Senator CLIFFORD Case in his 
attempts to employ the traditional right of 
minority committee members to call their 
own witnesses. Few parliamentary maneu- 
vers in memory have been as brazenly crude 
as the blackout by the Senate majority. 

As a result of this unusual procedure, and 
a partisan emotional conflict surrounding 
anything touched by Bobby Baker, a useful 
clearing of air of Senate behavior has been 
denied. The aura which remains is not 
pleasant to the nostrils. It promises to lin- 
ger and to haunt those most actively manning 
the deodorizers. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer] 
SENATORS BALK AT DISCLOSURE 
(By John C. O’Brien) 


WasHiIncTon, June 12.—Efforts of Senators 
JosepH S. CLARK, Jr., Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, and CLIFFORD P. Case, Republican, 
of New Jersey, to induce Members of the 
Senate to make a voluntary disclosure of 
their net assets and sources of income have 
not as yet been notably successful. 

Up till now 11 Senators, including CLARK 
and Case, have made such disclosures. But 
89 others have chosen to keep their finan- 
cial ratings within the bosom of the family. 

Those who have opened their books to 
public scrutiny could do so without inviting 
suspicion that a conflict of interest might 
arise when they cast their votes on certain 
legislation. None of them would be rated 
among the possessors of great fortunes, al- 
though one or two could be said to be mod- 
erately well off. 

Not that great wealth has been a bar to 
election to the Senate. The late Senator 
Robert S. Kerr, Democrat, of Oklahoma, 
amassed a fortune in oil and other enter- 
prises and was rated the richest man in 
the Senate. And the late Senator Herbert 
H. Lehman, Democrat, of New York, was 
a man of great wealth. But over the 
years the number of millionaires in the 
world’s most exclusive club has been small. 

In fact, a fairly high proportion of the 
Senators, and the Members of the House for 
that matter, have a hard time getting by 
on their incomes. Senator FRANK D. CHURCH, 
Democrat, of Idaho, one of those who has 
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filed a financial statement, says that since 
he entered the Senate his combined savings 
have been drawn down from $15,569.23 to 
$6,833.17. 

He says he owns no stocks or bonds. Apart 
from his salary of $22,500, he has no other 
source of income but the semiannual interest 
from a dwindling savings account and 
modest earnings from lecture fees, magazine 
articles, and other writings. This supple- 
mentary income, he says, has averaged about 
$2,000 a year. 

His real property, he disclosed, consists of 
an equity in a split-level dwelling in a Wash- 
ington suburb, with a $22,000 mortgage and 
two low-priced cars. CHURCE’s plight might 
be cited as justification for passage of the 
pay increase bill now pending, although he 
says that in making a disclosure of his fi- 
nances he was not attempting to make a case 
for the bill. 

Considering Senator CHURCR’s lack of in- 
volvement in money-making enterprises, it is 
difficult to conjure up a piece of legislation 
that would confront him with a conflict of 
interest. 

But some of the Senators do own stock in 
enterprises affected by Government regula- 
tion or that could be affected by proposed 
legislation. 

With that in mind, Senators CLARK, and 
Case suggest that the assets and sources of 
income of all Members of Congress should 
be a public record so that voters may judge 
whether the vote of a Member ona 
bill was or could be influenced by self- 
interest. 

To that end, in company with Senators 
MAURINE NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, 
and PRI A. Hart, Democrat, of Michigan, 
Senators CLARK and Cass have introduced a 
bill to make financial disclosures compulsory. 

The bill, however, has met with a massive 
lack of enthusiasm. Those who have sig- 
nified approval by filing voluntary disclosures 
are Senators Hart, MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of Montana; Paul Dovucias, Democrat, 
of Illinois; STEPHEN Younc, Democrat, of 
Ohio; Wayne Morse, Democrat, of Oregon; 
WILLIAM Proxmie, Democrat, of Wisconsin; 
Jacos JAvirs, Republican, of New York; and 
KENNETH KEATING, Republican, of New York. 

Critics of the disclosure proposal maintain 
that Senators are as entitled as any other 
citizen to own stocks and bonds, or to engage 
in business ventures, or to practice law on 
the side. 

To this sponsors of the disclosure bill reply 
that private citizens are not in a position to 
vote for legislation that would affect their 
private interests. 


From the Saginaw (Mich.) News] 
SENATE BAKER PROBE A SORRY PERFORMANCE 


It may well be that members of the Senate 
Rules Committee never will agree on a final 
report on the Bobby Baker case. The con- 
duct of the former secretary of the Demo- 
cratic majority has involved so much in- 
ternal controversy of an apparently defensive 
nature that the public will not know, but 
will always suspect the worst. 

This is why the Senate has lost so much 
respect and prestige, as the committee’s spe- 
cial investigation counsel, L. P. McLendon, 
has noted in his draft report. 

Among other things, the report includes 
in its code of ethics recommendation for fl- 
nancial disclosure for all Senators and Sen- 
ate employees. It is an excellent proposal, 
one which Republican Senators Javrrs and 
Case already have drafted into legislation 
form and will explain at an open session next 
week. 

The report also proposes that the Senate 
adopt as permanent policy a requirement 
that all Senators respond to requests from 
any of its committees to appear and testify 
about any knowledge they have of a subject 
under investigation. This, too, is a con- 
structive proposal. 
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The conduct of the investigation has left 
much to be desired. Republicans call it a 
whitewash—and election year or not, the de- 
scription fits. It was a most reluctantly pur- 
sued investigation with President Johnson 
himself tied intimately to the defendant 
Baker. At the least, it has caused all parties 
to it a measure of partisan and personal 
embarrassment. Apparently the public is 
not to learn what the worst might have 
been 


The committee's Democratic majority 
plugged its ears and closed its eyes to obvious 
leads. They refused flatly to call Members 
of the Senate to testify. They rejected re- 
peatedly witnesses whose names were ad- 
vanced by the Republican minority for help- 
ful testimony. Clearly, the majority was 
under extreme pressure if not stern orders 
to tie down the lid and sit on it. 

This is why the public is now suspicious 
of the Senate’s conduct, and why the reputa- 
tion of the highest legislative body in the 
land is damaged. If the McLendon code of 
ethics recommendations do inspire debate 
over what is reasonable, desirable, and use- 
ful in guiding and protecting against future 
Baker scandals, a new standard of conduct 
may emerge. For the future that is worth 
doing; for the present, it is the only worthy 
consideration to come of this sorry commit- 
tee performance. 


[From the Elgin (II.) Courier-News] 
How To CLOSE a CASE 

The Bobby Baker scandal apparently is 
to be pigeonholed and forgotten, thanks to 
the Democratic Party. 

Republican Senators attempted to con- 
tinue and broaden the probe into the in- 
fluence-peddling activities of the former 
Secretary to the Senate’s Democratic ma- 
jority. Forty-two administration-oriented 
Democratic Senators voted against the move. 

Strangely, Senate Democratic leader MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, who spearheaded 
the drive to block continuance of the probe, 
declared the GOP resolution would im- 
pugn the integrity of all Senators, 

Had the investigation been reopened, its 
results certainly would not have justified 
Senator Mansrietp’s assertion. Obviously, 
the majority of Senators would have noth- 
ing to fear from a further probe. 

Senator Enwarp M. KENNEDY, Democrat of 
Massachusetts, presiding at the session, up- 
held Senator MansFietp in the latter's re- 
fusal to yield the floor to Senator CLIFFORD 
P. Case, Republican of New Jersey, cospon- 
sor of the resolution to extend the probe. 

The door thus was closed, possibly for- 
ever, by administration leaders on the extra- 
curricular activities of Bobby Baker that 
apparently breached moral if not legal ethics. 

As a result, there always will remain an 
aura of doubt about the relationship be- 
tween Mr. Baker and some of those who 
fought determinedly, and successfully to 
kill the probe. 

The Baker affair has been buried in mys- 
tery—a mystery that has created public 
uneasiness about the sincerity of the ad- 
ministration. 

[From the Washington (Pa.) Observer] 

THE Bic POTATOES 


The American people know that Bobby 
Baker is “small potatoes,” Senator WAYNE 
Morse, Oregon Democrat, told his colleagues, 
clearly intimating that the American peo- 
ple want to know how the “big potatoes” 
were involved, if at all. 

If the Senate inquiry ends with Baker, 
it will be because the Senate was anxious 
to protect its own Members at the expense 
of one of its favorite hirelings, Morse added. 

“Secrecy and resistance to reform always 
create the impression of wrongdoing—in 
this case profitable wrongdoing,” he said. 
“In my opinion this is a general impression 
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of the American people about their Con- 
gress. It will continue until the Congress 
itself does something about it.” 

It is one thing for a Republican Senator, 
in this instance CLIFFORD P. Case, of New 
Jersey, to call on the Senate to disclose if 
Baker had helped any of them in getting 
campaign funds or in other ways. It is 
another for Morse, a Democrat, to point the 
finger of scorn at his own majority and call 
for a soul searching that might scorch some 
of the most elevated Members, present and 
recent. 

Morse deserves the thanks of the people 
for his forthright statement. The shameful 
whitewash will haunt his party if it does 
not do something about it soon. 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News] 
BAKER CASE PROBE Is A POOR JOKE 

Senator CLIFFORD Case, the New Jersey 
Republican, touched a sensitive spot when 
he urged that all Senators be asked about 
any business dealings they might have had 
with Bobby Baker. 

Senator Jorpan, Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina, who snuffed the sputtering fuse on the 
Senate Rules Committee’s mockery of an 
investigation into the Baker case, said Casx's 
demand was the height of demagoguery. 
JORDAN also allowed as how it would be an 
insult to a Senator. Furthermore, said the 
gentleman from North Carolina, bring in the 
charges and “we” (meaning the Rules Com- 
mittee) “will look at them.” 

Well, this is an excellent suggestion, and 
in keeping with how the Rules Committee 
has performed on the Baker case to date. 
It has looked and looked and looked and 
done nothing. It presumably intends to 
just keep on looking and doing nothing. 


[From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune] 
WARMING Up BAKER ISSUE 


When Senator CLIFFORD P. Case finally got 
his chance for a public hearing, he told 
the Senate Rules Committee that he found 
it hard to believe it would quit before 
getting all the facts from the beginning to 
end of Bobby Baker's connection with the 
Senate. 

It is indeed hard to believe that the com- 
mittee would have the temerity to quit 
under the circumstances, 

True, Baker himself refused to give the 
committee the time of day, taking refuge 
behind the fifth amendment, which is his 
right. 

But if the committee is really interested 
in learning the ins and outs of how Baker 
allegedly grew rich during his tenure as 
the secretary to the Democratic majority in 
the Senate, it certainly isn’t showing any 
wild enthusiasm for the work. 

The Democratic majority on the com- 
mittee has, for instance, stood like Gi- 
braltar against the clamor of the Republi- 
can minority for the right to call witnesses 
of its choice. Why? 

Why was the majority on the committee 
so indifferent to Senator Case's proposal that 
all Senators be asked if they had any busi- 
ness or financial dealing with Baker and if 
they got anything of value from him? 

The proposal by Senator Case, a Republi- 
can from New Jersey, is legitimate. The 
statement of Chairman EVERETT JORDAN that 
the committee’s job is not to investigate 
Senators is not. 

Why indeed shouldn’t the Senators be 
asked questions concerning their relations 
with Baker? As Senator Case said, “Every 
Member of the Senate has had his reputa- 
tion, his good name, diminished by the Bobby 
Baker case.” One might suppose that Sen- 
ators whose skirts are clean would leap at 
the chance to get their statements on record. 

Evidently, Senator Case and others who 
share his view that Senators shouldn't be 
immune to questioning are not to prevail. 
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But they will have accomplished one thing. 
They will have made it very hard for the 
majority to explain away its so-what atti- 
tude where the Bobby Baker investigation is 
concerned. 


[From the Buffalo (N.¥.) Courier-Express] 
SENATE Masortry Ducks BAKER QUIZ 


There is no doubt that the Senate Rules 
Committee's investigation of how Bobby 
Baker used his position as secretary to the 
Senate majority to amass a fortune has left 
much to be desired. Instead of exerting 
every effort to find out all possible ramifica- 
tions of the affair, the committee left plenty 
of stones unturned. It even refused to call 
a number of suggested witnesses who might 
have provided valuable information, It gave 
the distinct impression that there were 
aspects of the case it didn’t want to probe. 

One aspect had to do with Senators them- 
selves. Senator CLIFFORD Case, Republican, 
of New Jersey, proposed that each Senator 
be questioned about any possible dealings 
with Baker or receipt of favors from him 
and Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS, Republican, 
of Delaware, introduced a resolution in the 
Senate which would have broadened the 
Rules Committee inquiry to that effect. The 
Senate defeated the resolution by a vote of 
42 to 33. All 42 votes against the resolution 
were cast by Democrats. Nine Democrats 
and twenty-four Republicans favored it. 

There are undoubted political angles in 
the whole affair, with Republicans seeking to 
embarrass the Democratic majority. But 
there is an overriding angle as well, the 
sibility of unethical conduct involving in- 
dividual Senators. And nothing is being 
done about it. Chairman B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, of the Rules 
Committee stated repeatedly that his group 
was “not investigating Senators.” And now 
the majority has succeeded in defeating an 
effort to ask Senators questions. 

There is no proof that there has been un- 
ethical conduct on the part of any Senator 
and perhaps none could be developed in the 
proposed questioning. But the majority re- 
fusal to have any questioning at all cannot 
help but lower the prestige of the whole 
Senate. It cannot help but leave the im- 
pression that there may be something to 
hide that the public ought to know about. 
But the truth cannot come out one way or 
the other in the face of such obvious un- 
willingness to seek it. 

[From the York (Pa.) Dispatch] 
OPEN AND ABOVEBOARD 


“The public is not fooled,” said U.S. Sen- 
ator WayNE Morse, Democrat, Oregon, with 
reference to the Senate’s handling of the 
Bobby Baker case. 

The American people know that Bobby 
Baker is “small potatoes,” that the Senate 
seemed anxious to protect its own Members, 
Morse added. 

The Oregon Democrat, joined by Repub- 
licans CLIFFORD Case, of New Jersey, and 
KENNETH B. KEATING, of New York, is urging 
the Senate to adopt a code of ethics under 
which its Members would make public their 
own private financial affairs. 

Executive appointees are required to di- 
vulge such matters under a conflict-of-in- 
terest law. 

Why not Senators and House Members? 

What is good for an appointed official doing 
business in the name of the American public 
would seem equally good for a Senator or 
Congressman doing business in the name of 
the American public. 

GOP Minority Leader EvERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
if Illinois, contends such a financial dis- 
closure law applying to Senators would make 
them second-class citizens. 

Nonsense, 

Senators are citizens serving over and 
above the call of duty. A conflict-of-interest 
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law would help protect them against the 
pressures and temptations to which men of 
power and influence are subjected. 

The Bobby Baker case illustrates the po- 
tentiality of amassing wealth on a govern- 
ment job, given the proper operating level. 


[From the Salem (Oreg.) Oregon Statesman] 
Dic UP THE BODIES 


Senator Jonn WILLIaMms of Delaware and 
Senator CLIFFORD Case, of New Jersey, have 
been pressing the Senate Rules Committee 
to dig up the bodies in the Bobby Baker 
case, even if some of their colleagues are un- 
covered, The Democrats in control both in 
the committee and in the Senate refuse to 
do any more spadework. Senator JORDAN 
of North Carolina, chairman of the investi- 
gating subcommittee, bristles that it would 
be an insult to Senators to impute to them 
any misconduct via Baker, the onetime page 
who emerged as Lyndon Johnson’s man Fri- 
day and major-domo of the Senate and 
parlayed politics so he ran his wealth into 
millions. 


Maybe there are no bodies of Senators 
under the thin soil covering Baker’s empire 
building; but there is so much odor around, 
the Senate, to protect its good name, ought 
to broaden its investigation to include Sen- 
ators and others of the establishment. 


[From the Beloit (Wis.) News] 
To THE BITTER END 


Partisan politics may be lurking in the 
wings as Senator Case, of New Jersey, oc- 
cupies the stage with his demands that all 
Senators be questioned about any dealings 
they may have had with Bobby Baker. CASE 
is a Republican. 

Because Baker was close to high Demo- 
cratic figures, and was secretary to the Sen- 
ate majority before resigning under fire, 
the scandal is an embarrassment to the 
Democrats. 

Partisan or not, Senator Case is right in 
his insistence that the Senate has an obliga- 
tion to pursue this matter to its quite pos- 
sibly bitter end. Reasons given in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Rules Committee— 
at his request, and at a public hearing even 
though a majority of the committee at first 
sought to keep the hearing secret—are most 
persuasive. 

Case wants the Rules Committte to ask 
all Members of the Senate whether they had 
any business or financial dealings with 
Baker, and whether they received anything 
of value from him. He correctly believes 
that this is the only way the Senate can 
get to the bottom of a sordid matter, and 
that until this is done the public will not 
be satisfied and the Senate’s image will be 
badly stained. 

There have been persistent rumors about 
Baker's hold on certain Senators. CASE re- 
ferred to them thus: “When I hear of an 
employee of the Senate boasting that he has 
10 Members of this body in the palm of his 
hand, I do a slow burn. It is difficult for 
me to contain my anger when I hear the 
talk, which everyone has heard, of Bobby 
Baker's dealings in committee assignments— 
granting or withholding his favor to persons 
elected by sovereign States to the greatest 
deliberative body in the world.” He went 
into even greater detail, but this is enough 
to suggest that such rumors cannot be ig- 
nored. The Senate would be wise to follow 
Case's advice. 


[From the Buffalo (N.Y.) News] 
SENATE, Prose THYSELF 

When a witness summoned before a Sen- 
ate investigating committee invokes the fifth 
amendment, claiming his answer might tend 
to incriminate him, most Senators are in- 
clined to share the public’s wonder: What 
has he got to hide? 
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So no Senator should be surprised if the 
public reacts in similar fashion to this week’s 
strange running-for-cover when it was pro- 

to reopen the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee’s investigation of the Bobby Baker 
affair—and to let it embrace any Senators 
who might have had financial dealings with 
the wheeler-dealer former secretary to the 
Senate’s Democratic majority. 

Why, said Rules Committee Chairman 
Jorpan, Democrat, of North Carolina, the 
very idea of asking each Senator about his 
business dealings with Bobby Baker—as pro- 
posed by Senator Cass, Republican, of New 
Jersey—"“would be an insult to a Senator.” 

An insult, indeed. It would be no such 
thing. It would be a simple request for in- 
formation: “Have you had any private busi- 
ness dealings with Bobby Baker? If so, ex- 
plain.’ And by most Senators it could be 
simply answered. It would be only such 
Senators—if any—who huffed and puffed that 
they were insulted by the question, and 
stood on their senatorial dignity in refusing 
to answer, about whom their colleagues and 
the public could well wonder: What have 
they got to hide? 

The Senate did itself no favor Thursday, 
we submit, with its self-conscious 42-to-33 
vote to table a resolution to reopen the Baker 
probe and broaden it to cover “any illegal, 
immoral or improper activities, including 
activities involving the giving or receiving of 
campaign funds under questionable circum- 
stances, of any Member, or former Member, 
of the Senate.” 

That resolution had been sponsored by 
Senator WmLrams, Republican of Delaware, 
a painstaking investigator who produced the 
facts that instigated the Baker probe— 
just as his facts have fueled so many other 
paydirt investigations of recent years. 

The Senate’s refusal to order such an in- 
quiry—leaving its Rules Committee free to 
dig deeper or not, as it sees fit—certainly will 
do nothing to dispel the strong public feel- 
ing that this Baker case has proved “too hot 
for the Senate to handle,” that it hits far too 
close to home for the Democratic majority to 
dare pursue all available leads with full vigor. 

The answer to Majority Leader MANSFIELD’S 
bitter resentment of innuendoes that “the 
Senate and all within it are covered with 
dirt,” is that Bobby Baker’s wheeling, deal- 
ing and influence peddling while the Senate 
majority’s secretary did in fact leave the 
Senate under a cloud. And the only proper 
way to remove it is not to try to drown the 
Baker case in whitewash or pretend it never 
happened, but to dig out all the facts, wher- 
ever they may lead. 

{From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune] 
Lip ON BOBBY BAKER 


The chief reason to suspect that there is 
a lot of fire beneath the Bobby Baker smudge 
is the stubborn determination of the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate to keep it 
hushed. 

There is not a single Senator who doesn't 
understand the political dangers involved in 
an appearance of a whitewash, That this 
risk is being taken indicates that some may 
fear even greater dangers in a full disclosure. 

In the May 9 Saturday Evening Post Sen- 
ator HucH Scorr, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania, blasted the Democratic-controlled 
Senate Rules Committee for its repeated re- 
fusal to call important witnesses and for its 
repeated failure to ask pertinent questions 
of witnesses it did call. 

Tempers boiled over last week on the Sen- 
ate floor when the Senate in a largely par- 
tisan vote turned down a resolution by Sen- 
ator JOHN J. WILLIAMS, Republican, of Dela- 
ware, that the Baker inquiry be broadened to 
include any illegal, immoral, or improper ac- 
tivities by Senators. 

Senator WarkEN Macnvuson, Democrat, of 
Washington, charged that WILLIAMS’ amend- 
ment amounted to “a blanket indictment of 
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the U.S. Senate.” But Senator CLIFFORD P, 
Case, Republican, of New Jersey, recalled that 
Baker had once boasted “I hold 10 Senators 
in the palm of my hand.” 

Now there have been charges of malfea- 
sance in every administration since George 
Washington. Most of these scandals have 
involved individuals and few have reached 
large numbers of Congressmen or gone as 
high as the Cabinet. But there were at least 
two administrations, that of Grant and 
Harding, in which a frightening amount of 
power in Washington was corrupt, and every 
administration is vulnerable unless investi- 
gations are pursued relentlessly, 

That's why a full disclosure of the facts in 
the Bobby Baker case is no more a partisan 
matter than the dealings of Bernard Gold- 
fine with Sherman Adams, If the Democrats 
believe that it will be too embarrassing to 
shine the spotlight into the Bobby Baker 
mess the people have a right to feel not only 
frustrated but angry, 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times] 
PROPOSALS ON SENATORIAL ETHICS 


As a result of leaks to the press, the secret 
draft report of the Senate Rules Committee 
staff on the Bobby Baker investigation has 
now been given full publicity, well in ad- 
vance of the time—if ever—when the report 
might have been officially released. 

This is all to the good, for contained in 
the document are three stringent recom- 
mendations concerning Senate conduct. 
Had the members of the Rules Committee 
been permitted to consider these recom- 
mendations secretly, as they obviously 
wished, the temptation either to water them 
down drastically or to ignore them entirely 
would have been great. 

That may still happen, of course. But at 
least Rules Committee members—and other 
Senators—will now be answerable for their 
actions. If the staff proposals are not ac- 
cepted, some cogent explanations had best be 
forthcoming. 

Briefly, the recommendations governing 
conduct of Senators and Senate employees 
are these: 

Compulsory disclosure of outside financial 
interests. 

Compulsory prohibition on association 
with outside persons and organizations 
which do business with the Government, or 
have business pending before Federal 
agencies. 

A requirement that all Senators respond 
when called to appear before Senate com- 
mittees to testify on matters under investi- 
gation about which they have knowledge. 

These are far-reaching and innovative 
proposals, to be sure. But they are by no 
means unreasonable. As the draft report 
makes clear—if the obvious needs clarifica- 
tion—there is widespread public suspicion 
and cynical disenchantment over the con- 
duct of Senators, thanks in large part to the 
revelations of the Baker hearings. 

There could be no better way to exorcise 
this suspicion than by adopting the recom- 
mendations of the staff report. 

Plainly, this is easier said than done. 
Some Senators, out of what they would call 
principle, others because they may have too 
much of a good thing going, will fight any 
move to curtail or publicize their financial 
affairs. They may win this fight. But if 
nothing else, release of the staff report means 
they will have to do battle in the open and 
on the record. 

That’s some improvement on the way 
things have been up to now. 


[From the Mobile (Ala.) Press] 
WHITEWASH OF BAKER Is INCREDIBLE 
The US. Senate had better take a close 
look at its own image. 
From here it does not look good—particu- 
larly as the result of its refusal to delve 
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fully into the case of Bobby Baker, a Senate 
aid who built a $2 million fortune while 
on a salary of $19,600 a year. 

The manner in which Chairman B. EvER- 
Err Jorpan, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
brushed off demands by Senator CLIFFORD 
P. Case, Republican, of New Jersey, Tuesday, 
was a shocking, disappointing spectacle to 
behold. 

As Senator Case said, “No investigation of 
Bobby Baker can have any real meaning 
without an investigation of the relations of 
Members of the Senate with Bobby Baker.” 

That is correct, and the fact that Chair- 
man JorpDAN referred to Case's demand as 
“the height of demagoguery,” makes us even 
more suspicious about Baker's relations and 
dealings with Senators. 

We cannot agree with Jorpan that it 
would be an insult to Senators to ask them 
such questions as to whether they had had 
dealings with Baker and if they had received 
campaign contributions or other things of 
value from him. 

It seems to us that if Senators are in- 
nocent of such things, then they would be 
quite happy to testify to the fact. Of 
course, if there are any guilty ones in the 
Senate, they naturally would object to be- 
ing asked to testify. 

As we see it, the club that is the U.S, Sen- 
ate has closed ranks and made itself im- 
mune from investigation. Voters of the 
Nation should take note of this fact and 
make some changes. 

It is not becoming of the Senate to rally 
around and protect a fellow who has taken 
the fifth amendment and refused to answer 
what the public considers valid questions. 


[From the Aurora (II.) Beacon-News] 
How To CLOSE A CASE 


The Bobby Baker scandal apparently is to 
be pigeonholed and forgotten, thanks to the 
Democratic Party. 

Republican Senators attempted to con- 
tinue and broaden the probe into the influ- 
ence-peddling activities of the former secre- 
tary of the Senate’s Democratic majority. 
Forty-two administration- oriented Demo- 
cratic Senators voted against the move. 

Strangely, Senate Democratic Leader MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, who spearheaded the 
drive to block continuance of the probe, de- 
clared the GOP resolution would impugn 
the integrity of all Senators. 

Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, presiding at the session, up- 
held Senator Mansrretp in the latter’s re- 
fusal to yield the floor to Senator CLIFFORD 
P. Casx, Republican, of New Jersey, cospon- 
sor of the resolution to extend the probe. 

The door thus was closed, possibly forever, 
by administration leaders on the extracur- 
ricular activities of Bobby Baker that appar- 
ently breached moral if not legal ethics. 

As a result, there always will remain an 
aura of doubt about the relationship be- 
tween Mr, Baker and some of those who 
fought determinedly, and successfully, to kill 
the probe. 


[From the Benton Harbor (Mich.) News- 
Palladium] 


To THE BITTER END 

Partisan politics may be lurking in the 
wings as Senator Case, of New Jersey, Oc- 
cupies the stage with his demands that all 
Senators be questioned about any dealings 
they may have had with Bobby Baker. Cass 
is a Republican. Because Baker was close to 
high Democratic figures and was secretary 
to the Senate majority before resigning un- 
der fire, the scandal is an embarrassment to 
Democrats. 

Partisan or not, Senator Case is right in his 
insistence that the Senate has an obligation 
to pursue this matter to its quite possibly 
bitter end. Reasons given in this testimony 
before the Senate Rules Committee—at his 
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request, and at a public hearing even though 
a majority of the committee at first sought to 
keep the hearing secret—are most persuasive. 

Case wants the Rules Committee to ask 
all Members of the Senate whether they had 
any business or financial dealings with 
Baker, and whether they received anything 
of value from him. He correctly believes 
that this is the only way the Senate can 
get to the bottom of a sordid matter, and 
that until this is done the public will not 
be satisfied and the Senate’s image will be 
badly stained. 

There have been persistent rumors about 
Baker’s hold on certain Senators. CasE re- 
ferred to them thus: “When I hear of an 
employee of the Senate boasting that he has 
10 Members of this body in the palm of his 
hand, I do a slow burn. It is difficult for 
me to contain my anger when I hear the 
talk, which everyone has heard, of Bobby 
Baker’s dealings in committee assignments— 
granting or withholding his favor to persons 
elected by sovereign States to the greatest 
deliberative body in the world.” He went 
into even greater detail, but this is enough 
to suggest that such rumors cannot be 
ignored. The Senate would be wise to follow 
Case’s advice. 


[From the Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial] 


QUESTIONS 

Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, of New Jersey, 
would like to ask his colleagues what con- 
nections each had with Bobby Baker. Sen- 
ator Case claims that no investigation of 
Bobby Baker can have any real meaning 
without an investigation of the relations of 
Members of the Senate with Bobby Baker. 

Senator EVERETT JORDAN, of North Caro- 
lina, replies that asking any Senator ques- 
tions about his connections with Mr. Baker 
“would be an insult to Senators.” 

Senator Jorpan, who is chairman of the 
committee conducting what must be one of 
the most tactful investigations in the his- 
tory of that body, has developed a genuine 
and understandable sensitivity for the feel- 
ings of U.S. Senators. 

But submitting some questions to the 
Senators would not seem too much to ask 
of public servants, even the dignified ones. 
These same Senators seldom are too em- 
barrassed to question citizens of the United 
States. It is time that the citizens asked 
some questions. 

[From the Annapolis (Md.) Capital] 
Baker CASE LINGERS 


If the Senate subcommittee investigating 
involvements of former majority secretary 
of the Senate, Bobby Baker, terminates its 
inquiry May 31 as scheduled, one may be 
sure the last has not been heard of the ex- 
traordinarily remarkable influence system 
revealed by the probe. 

A great deal more may be heard of the 
Bobby Baker case in the presidential cam- 
paign now that the end of the investigation 
has been decreed by the Senate. The impres- 
sion now prevailing in the public mind is one 
of suspicion. Terminating the inquiry at 
the threshold of suggested senatorial im- 
propriety was not a wise move. 

If the act was not a desperate attempt to 
prevent the exposure of questionable cam- 
paign tactics, particularly in the raising and 
allocation of funds, it certainly did nothing 
to dispel that impression. 

Particularly unusual was the supression 
of New Jersey’s Senator CLIFFORD CASE, in his 
attempts to employ the traditional right of 
minority committee members to call their 
own witnesses. Few parliamentary maneu- 
vers in memory have been as brazenly crude 
as the blackout by the Senate majority. 

As a result of this unusual procedure, and 
a partisan emotional conflict surrounding 
anything touched by Bobby Baker, a useful 
clearing-of-the-air of Senate behavior has 
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been denied. The aura which remains is not 
pleasant to the nostrils. It promises to linger 
to haunt those most actively manning the 
deodorizers. 
[From the Riverside (Calif.) Enterprise] 
SENATORS’ SANCTUARY 


Tempers raised high by the pressures of 
the civil rights filibuster may have had some- 
thing to do with it, but last week’s un- 
seemly wrangle between the usually mild- 
mannered Senators MIKE MANSFIELD and 
CLIFFORD CASE was caused primarily by the 
rough edges of the Bobby Baker case. 

Senator Case, a progressive Republican by 
no means narrowly motivated by partisan 
politics, was trying to prod the Senate into 
sending a questionnaire to its Members ask- 
ing each man’s relationship with Mr. Baker. 

This may be an awkward way of finding 
out to what extent, if any, the former secre- 
tary to the Senate’s Democratic majority 
had involved Senators in his financial ma- 
neuverings. But it was better than letting 
the whole matter drop, as the Senate Rules 
Committee had determined to do. 
not investigating Senators,” Chairman Ever- 
ETT JORDAN, North Carolina Democrat, said 
archly near the start of the inquiry.) 

Perhaps Senator MANSFIELD, as majority 
leader, was trying to keep a potential elec- 
tion issue from being ballooned beyond what 
he may have regarded as its normal size. 
But Mr. Baker's strangely devious and lucra- 
tive extracurricular business activities are 
no small issue. And the net effect of Mr. 
MANSFIELD’s shouting match with Mr. CASE 
was to make matters worse. 

Certainly it did nothing to clear up the 
impression that the investigation into Mr. 
Baker’s activities stopped far short of trails 
down which an uninhibited search for Sen- 
atorial involvement might well have yielded 
pay dirt. 

In the end, Senator Case was stilled but 
the issue of Bobby Baker, which is the issue 
of U.S. Senate integrity, was not. And it is 
more than a campaign issue. 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) News] 
CLOUD Over SENATE 


Two respected Republican Senators, WIL- 
LIaMs of Delaware, and CAsE, of New Jersey, 
futilely attacked a Senate tradition this week 
in an attempt to get the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee to revive the Bobby Baker case. The 
tradition is that a Senator is answerable 
only to himself and his constituency, Tra- 
dition won. 

What troubled WTTAus and Case was the 
fact that the ancient tradition isn’t enough 
to protect the Senate from the cloud thrown 
over it by the revelations of the case of Bobby 
Baker, the former Democratic secretary who 
quit under fire. 

Case wanted members of the Senate itself 
to be called to testify as to whether they had 
any business or financial dealings with Bobby 
Baker or whether he ever helped them collect 
campaign contributions. WILIANS wanted 
the committee to look into any illegal, im- 
moral, or improper activities as well as the 
giving and receiving of campaign funds 
under questionable circumstances, 

Since Baker himself has taken the fifth 
amendment with respect to questions on 
these matters, Case and WILLIAMS felt that 
Senators could clear up ugly rumors by giv- 
ing testimony themselves. 

But Democratic Senators filled the air with 
charges of their own that WILLIAMS and CASE 
were refiecting on the integrity of all Sena- 
tors by even proposing such investigations. 
They apparently did not realize that the 
revelations already made in the Baker case 
have cast a cloud which can be dispersed 
only by the Senators’ own testimony about 
their conduct. But the Senate voted against 
any such air-clearing testimony. 


(“We are 
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If Senators’ records are as pure as Sena- 
tor Macnuson, Washington Democrat, says 
they are, what was their objection to testi- 
fying? If Senators have nothing to hide, 
why did Rules Committee Chairman JORDAN, 
North Carolina Democrat, accuse CASE of 
“scaling the heights of demagoguery?” 

Like Shakespeare’s lady who “doth protest 
too much,” the Democratic Senators raise 
new suspicions of Senatorial wrongdoing by 
their loud defense of their honesty and 
morality. 


[From the Columbus (Ohio) 


SENATE SQUELCHING OF BAKER 
FOR A NEw PROBE 


The announcement of Senator JOHN J. 
WrttiaMs, Republican, of Delaware, that he 
will continue to press for an extension of 
the Bobby Baker probe is more than ever 
justified after the unseemly spectacle last 
Thursday on the Senate floor which pre- 
ceded defeat of WILLIAMS’ resolution to that 
effect, which also would have brought Mem- 
bers of the Senate specifically within the 
scope of the investigation. 

Tempers rose high in the shouting match 
which found two ordinarily mild-mannered 
Members, Democrat MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, and Republican CLIFFORD CASE, of 
New Jersey, losing their composure to hurl 
accusations at one another. 

Case repeatedly attempted to gain the 
floor and later asserted that he was gagged by 
MANSFIELD’s refusal to yield, which was 
backed by repeated parliamentary rulings 
from freshman Senator EDWARD KENNEDY, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, who was pre- 
siding at the time. MANSFIELD justified his 
refusal to allow Case to speak by charging 
that he would only impugn the character 
of all the Members if allowed to do so. 

Following the chair’s ruling that discus- 
sion should be cut off and a vote taken, the 
Williams resolution was killed by a strict 
party line vote. Forty-two Democrats voted 
“No.” Nine Democrats joined 24 GOP Sen- 
ators to make up 33 votes in favor of con- 
tinuing the inquiry and letting the chips 
fall where they may. 

The arbitrary methods used by the Demo- 
cratic majority once again to squelch the 
Baker probe rouses the suspicion, as has 
been true throughout the inquiry, that 
there is more in the case than so far has 
been revealed. The feeling that someone 
has something to hide is bound to persist. 

Only 75 Senators are recorded as having 
voted on Thursday’s rollcall. If nine Demo- 
crats who did vote wish to see the investi- 
gation continued, how many who did not 
go on record might feel the same way? A 
switch of only five votes would have reversed 
the outcome of Thursday’s vote. 

On a matter as important as this, isn’t the 
country entitled to a vote of the full mem- 
bership? 

“Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again,” 
runs the adage. Only a renewed and broad- 
ened inquiry into the Baker scandal can 
prove whether or not actual truth, or only 
suspicion, was beaten down in the Senate 
last week. 


Dispatch] 
CasE CALLS 


[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Journal] 
SENATORS ABOVE THE LAW 


When the Senate invoked cloture on a con- 
tinuation of the Bobby Baker hearings, it was 
an admission that the august body stood in 
peril of some damaging testimony linking its 
en with Bobby's farflung deals and 

os. 

The draft report on what was uncovered, 
prepared by Special Counsel L. P. McLendon 
makes the point: 

“The Senate, as a body, and Senators indi- 
vidually, have suffered the loss of much re- 
spect and prestige because of conditions this 
investigation has brought to light.” 

McLendon might have added that the 
Senate, as a body and individually, lost even 
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more respect and prestige by slamming the 
lid on the hearings. The public has the 
impression that what was revealed was far 
less shocking than what was not, 

The report recommended three funda- 
mental principles as a basis for legislation: 
(1) Compulsory public disclosure of the fi- 
nancial interests of all Senators, officers, and 
employees. (2) Compulsory prohibition “of 
all associations by Senators, officers, and em- 
ployees with persons and organizations out- 
side the Senate who are engaged in conduct- 
ing business with the Government or have 
business before the Government officers or 
agents.” (3) Arequirement by the Senate, as 
a matter of standing policy, that all Members 
respond to requests from any of its commit- 
tees to appear and testify about any knowl- 
edge they have of a subject under investiga- 
tion.” 

Senator Jorpan, Democrat, of South Car- 
olina, let it be known at the outset that he 
was “not investigating Senators.“ To do so, 
intoned Senator DRESEN, Republican, of 
Illinois, would be to make Senators second- 
class citizens. 

One of the purposes of all investigations 
is to uncover facts which would be helpful 
in drafting legislation, such as that McLen- 
don proposed. But the Senate has declared 
itself off-limits to such inquiries, casting 
doubt on any reform, which the Senate ob- 
viously dosen’t want. It has said in effect 
that investigations, ethical standards and Po- 
tomac hanky-panky are matters of concern 
only when the subjects of the inquiry are 
non-Senators. 

And where does that leave any move to 
prevent another Baker scandal? Right 
where the Senate wants it—nowhere. The 
harsh and perhaps unprecedented muzzling 
of Senator Case by Senator MANSFIELD was 
dramatic evidence of the Senate’s claim to 
immunity to investigation. 

The only hope is that Senator JoHN J. 
WILL TANs, who has extensive evidence in his 
files which has not been made public, will 
make it all public on his own, as he has 
threatened. 

That may wipe some smug smiles off a few 
faces. It should shed some light on why 
some of the Senators voted to halt the in- 
vestigation; not only their prestige and re- 
spect were involved, but possibly their hon- 
esty as well. 


[From the Bayonne (N.J.) Times] 
THE SENATE'S PRESTIGE 


The U.S. Senate, also known as the world’s 
greatest deliberative body, has been living up 
to its name for the past 12 weeks during its 
ridiculous spectacle on the civil rights meas- 
ure. Most of the members of this private 
club have decided that a vote on this most 
important of all American domestic issues 
shouldn’t be hurried while the Nation and 
the world get a good look at how the upper 
House of the Congress conducts its business. 

All this was to be expected because of the 
Senate rules and the split between the pro- 
civil-rights group and 18 southern Senators 
coupled with a group of conservative Repub- 
licans. 

On the other hand, the Senate has shown 
little concern about its prestige on the mat- 
ter of Bobby Baker. CLIFFORD CASE, New Jer- 
sey’s senior Senator and a Republican, has 
been leading the fight (so far unsuccess- 
fully) to have a full-scale investigation of 
Mr. Baker, the former secretary to the Demo- 
cratic majority, 

Mr. Case doesn't want the Democrats (or 
Republicans, either, if their association with 
Mr, Baker should prove embarrassing) to 
sweep the issue under the rug. His mail, 
the Senator said, has been overwhelming in 
support of his attempt to enlighten the pub- 
lic on the role Mr. Baker played in commit- 
tee assignments and the handling of cam- 
paign funds, What the Senator wants to 
know is how Mr. Baker, on a $20,000 salary, 
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accumulated $2 million in a short period of 
time. 

Did Mr. Baker have 10 Senators in the 
palm of his hand as he has claimed? Was 
he able to manipulate the action of Mem- 
bers of the Senate? Mr. Case isn’t the only 
one who would like the answers to these and 
other questions about the mysterious deal- 
ings of Mr. Baker. 

This isn’t the first time members of the 
legislative branch have been tied to some 
shady goings-on. It probably won't be the 
last. There are many Congressmen who use 
the prestige of their office for their own per- 
sonal gain, not that of the country. 

What the public is entitled to know is who 
did what for whom and to whom. And it 
doesn’t matter, as Senator Case so rightly 
says, whether the guilty are Republicans or 
Democrats. 

The Senate Rules Committee, while ad- 
mitting improprieties by Mr, Baker, refused 
to broaden the investigation. The way the 
Senate rules are stacked, Senator Case prob- 
ably won't get anywhere in his battle. But 
it’s nice to see him trying. 

The Senate, which usually is so pious when 
dealing with stockholdings and other inter- 
ests of those who work in the executive 
branch, should be above reproach itself. 

As long as the Bobby Baker skeleton is 
hanging in its closet, the Senate cannot 
adopt its holier-than-thou attitude toward 
others. 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Bulletin] 


A STIFF Cope or ETHICS Is URGED FOR THE 
SENATE 


The bold and forthright statement by the 
Senate committee staff which directed the 
Bobby Baker inquiry stands in marked con- 
trast to the lackadaisical attitude displayed 
throughout the inquiry by the majority of 
the members of the committee. 

The Senate Rules Committee, headed by 
Senator B, EVERETT Jorpan, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, accepted the inquiry assign- 
ment without enthusiasm, handled it gin- 
gerly, and brought it to a halt as soon as it 
could. Critics have charged that the com- 
mittee majority seemed more interested in 
sweeping evidence under the rug than in 
tracking down leads. In any case, the com- 
mittee managed to turn up quite a bit of 
information on the far-reaching activities 
of Bobby Baker, but precious little about 
the relations between Mr. Baker and indi- 
vidual Senators for whom he worked. This 
obviously was a hot potato which the com- 
mittee didn’t wish to handle. 

But though the committee majority 
seemed reluctant to tangle with these deli- 
cate matters, the staff investigators of the 
committee show no such reluctance in their 
report. 

“No amount of sophistry can relieve the 
Senate of the public criticism now directed 
against it,” says the report. It denounces 
those who take part in “moneymaking and 
influence-peddling schemes,” and proposes 
unprecedented legislation with “rules and 
regulations applicable to Senators them- 
persion and to all officers and employees of the 

na pee. 

The report specifically recommends that 
Senators and employees of the Senate be re- 
quired to disclose their financial interests, 
and that Senators and their employees be 
prohibited from associating with persons or 
organizations outside the Senate who are en- 
gaged in conducting business with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Similar codes requiring Senators to dis- 
close their financial interests have been pro- 
posed from time to time over the years. Sen- 
ator Youne of Ohio and Senator Case, of New 
Jersey, have been among those advocating 
the proposal. 

But the majority of the Senators have 
shied from any such compulsory disclosure 
act. In the world’s most exclusive club the 
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majority opinion has been that Senators 
should not be subjected to such possible 
embarrassment. Senator DIRKSEN, of Illi- 
nois, once called the proposal preposterous, 
and charged that it would make the Mem- 
bers of the Senate second-class citizens. 

The principal author of the staff report is 
Maj. Lennox P. McLendon. He is a distin- 
guished 74-year-old lawyer from North Caro- 
lina who was called in to serve as chief coun- 
sel for the Senate Rules Committee in the 
Baker investigation. 

His report now rests with the Rules Com- 
mittee. It may be revised or amended be- 
fore the committee submits it to the Senate 
as its final assessment on the Baker inquiry. 

But whatever the committee or the whole 
Senate may choose to do with the recom- 
mendations, the fact that Major McLendon 
has turned such a searching light into the 
obscurity surrounding Senate practices 
should encourage those Senators who have 
been pressing for a code of standards ap- 
Plicable to all Members of the world’s most 
exclusive club. Such a code should improve 
the respect of the Senate in the eyes of the 
electorate and should reduce the possibility 
that the future might turn up another 
Bobby Baker scandal. 


[From the Galveston (Tex.) News] 
Last Not HEARD ON INFLUENCE SYSTEM 


If the Senate subcommittee investigating 
involvements of former majority secretary 
of the Senate Bobby Baker terminates its 
inquiry May 31 as scheduled, one may be 
sure the last has not been heard of the 
extraordinarily remarkable influence system 
revealed by the probe. 

A great deal more may be heard of the 
Bobby Baker case in the presidential cam- 
paign now that the end of the investigation 
has been decreed by the Senate. The im- 
pression now prevailing in the public mind 
is one of suspicion. Terminating the inquiry 
at the threshold of suggested senatorial im- 
propriety was not a wise move. 

If the act was not a desperate attempt to 
prevent the exposure of questionable cam- 
paign tactics, particularly in the raising and 
allocation of funds, it certainly did nothing 
to dispel that impression. 

Particularly unusual was the suppression 
of New Jersey's Senator CLIFFORD Case in his 
attempts to employ the traditional right of 
minority committee members to call their 
own witnesses. Few parliamentary maneu- 
vers in memory have been as brazenly crude 
as the blackout by the Senate majority. 

As a result of this unusual procedure, and 
a partisan emotional conflict surrounding 
anything touched by Bobby Baker, a useful 
clearing of the air of Senate behavior has 
been denied. The aura which remains is 
not pleasant to the nostrils. It promises to 
linger to haunt those most actively manning 
the deodorizers. 


[From the Danville (Va.) Bee] 
THE Bic POTATOES 

The American people know that Bobby 
Baker is “small potatoes,” Senator WAYNE 
Morse, Oregon Democrat, told his colleagues, 
clearly intimating that the American people 
want to know how the “big potatoes” were 
involved, if at all. 

If the Senate inquiry ends with Baker, 
it will be because the Senate was anxious 
to protect its own Members at the expense 
of one of its favorite hirelings, Morse added. 

“Secrecy and resistance to reform always 
create the impression of wrongdoing—in 
this case profitable wrongdoing,” he said. 
“In my opinion this is a general impression 
of the American people about their Con- 
gress. It will continue until the Congress 
itself does something about it.” 

It is one thing for a Republican Senator, 
in this instance CLIFFORD P. CASE, of New 
Jersey, to call on the Senate to disclose if 
Baker had helped any of them in getting 
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campaign funds or in other ways. It is 
another for Morse, a Democrat, to point the 
finger of scorn at his own majority and call 
for a soul searching that might scorch some 
of the most elevated Members, present and 
recent, 

Morse deserves the thanks of the people 
for his forthright statement. The shame- 
ful whitewash will haunt his party if it 
does not do something about it soon. 


[From the Roanoke (Va.) World-News] 
THE Cover-Up 


The seeming determination of Senator B. 
EVERETT JORDAN, Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina, and other members of the Democratic 
majority of the Senate Rules Committee to 
hush up the Bobby Baker case smells worse 
and worse. 

For his efforts to force the committee to 
“get to the bottom” of the affair, Senator 
CLIFFORD P. Case, Republican, of New Jersey, 
is being given the cold shoulder, the icy 
stare, and the frigid phrase. 

When Case demands that the committee 
question Senators about their relations with 
Baker, the boy wonder of finance, he is 
accused of being insulting to his fellow club 
members and is informed that “the Senate 
is not under investigation.” 

Well, maybe not, but the steadfast refusal 
of Chairman Jorpan to delve into details, call 
additional witnesses, and put in the record 
investigative facts about Baker’s dealings, 
is doing more than anything else to arouse 
suspicions of the American people. 


[From the Utica (N. I.) Observer Dispatch] 
New YORK MEMBERS FoR SENATE REFORM 


Senators KEATING and Javits, of New York 
State, told the Senate Rules Committee they 
favor a bill that would require Members of 
Congress to make public their various in- 
comes and gifts. 

This is an aftermath of the Bobby Baker 
case. The New Yorkers also backed a code 
of ethics more sweeping than now exists and 
want political jobs such as Baker held as a 
staff employee to get the fulltime services of 
the holder. Baker apparently used the Sen- 
ate as his office for outside deals of wide 
ramifications. 

Javits promised to submit the code of 
ethics drawn up by Governor Rockefeller’s 
committee, headed by Clay LaPorte, chair- 
man of the New York City Board of Ethics, 
as a Federal model. This was the proposed 
code the State legislature unfortunately 
wouldn't tolerate, devising its own weaker 
policy. 

The move for disclosure of incomes is not 
the idea of only a few Senators. Senator 
Cuirrrorp Case, Republican, of New Jersey, 
says more than 30 Senators—about one-third 
of the Senate—including the majority leader, 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, have voluntarily made public financial 
statements. 

The disclosure bill calls for each Member 
of Congress and each employee of the legis- 
lative and executive branches earning $15,- 
000 or more submit each year a full financial 
report as a public record. We expect a lot 
of gagging over this in Congress, but the dis- 
cussion can at least frighten off any Members 
and executive appointees who may have been 
flirting with involuntary exposure that would 
raise a new aroma as unpleasant as the Baker 
case, 


[From the Monroe (La.) News-Star] 
BAKER CASE AND SENATE 


There have been times when certain situa- 
tions grew so complex that any resolution 
would have called for all parties to accept 
part of the blame. But there are Senators 
who can truthfully say they had no part of 
the Bobby Baker affair. 

So it’s hardly surprising that a number of 
Senate Members have protested the sugges- 
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tions of Senators from both parties that the 
investigation of the case be expanded to 
cover the conduct of all Members of that 
body. 

Such a suggestion might be a way to pass 
the guilt around, so to balance the burden 
by saying “we were all guilty to some extent, 
so let’s accept our share and go ahead.” 

Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS, a Republican 
from Delaware, one who continues to press 
for a thorough investigation of the Baker 
case, has been denounced for not naming 
names. 

Senator EVERETT JORDAN, a Democrat from 
North Carolina and chairman of the Rules 
Committee which has made a rather mild 
effort to uncover some of the facts relating 
to Baker's rise to wealth and influence, 
jumped on Senator CLIFFORD Case, a New Jer- 
sey Republican, with a cry of “demagoguery.” 
It seems that Case is another advocate of 
taking a broad look into the affairs of all 
Senators. 

It is understandable that Senators who 
have managed to maintain a good reputation 
would object to indiscriminate smearing of 
their personal integrity as well as the gen- 
erally good name of the Senate itself. 

But the Baker case itself affords reason 
enough for many Senators and the general 
public to be concerned. From all outward 
appearances, here was a failure of that body 
to clear its own reputation in the face of the 
Baker case. 

The books on this affair are certainly not 
closed, And hesitations in seeking out the 
true facts are only causing further doubts. 

The Senate therefore owes it to itself to 
push ahead in the Baker inquiry even if it 
results in some housecleaning. It's either 
that or risk losing public confidence in what 
is usually considered the upper House of our 
Congress. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post] 
THE BAKER CASE 


Cynical Senators in Washington can’t for 
the life of them see why they should hold 
up their own lapses from grace to public 
inspection. That, or the political overtones 
in much of the yelling over Bobby Baker, 
supposedly explains why they are deter- 
mined to end their inquiry on Baker with 
no further h k 

The embarrassing fact is that Baker, a big 
wheeler and dealer in his own right, had 
impressively high up connections. He was 
involved in innumerable “fast buck” deals— 
some with Members of Congress and some 
with outsiders. The other day Senator CLIF- 
FORD P. Case, Republican, of New Jersey, 
tried to persuade the Senate to gird up its 
courage and investigate Baker's connections, 
if any, with Members of that body. He got 
such a fast turndown that the mood of the 
majority was left in not the slightest doubt. 

The Senate has been circling the Baker 
issue for weeks now, in the most wary fash- 
ion imaginable—trying cautiously to get out 
from under and determined at all cost to 
avoid a showdown on Baker’s connections 
with any Member, including such funda- 
mental issues as political campaign contri- 
butions. Senator Case, white with anger 
at the runaround in this case, indignantly 
denounced his colleagues for failure to dis- 
close the facts. He resents the implication, 
as a Senator, that he may have benefited 
from Baker’s benevolence and influence, he 
says. 

But he got exactly nowhere. Members of 
the Senate plainly indicated that they don't 
want to stir up the mess any more than it 
has been stirred up. Hence they insist that 
all pertinent facts have come to light— 
sufficient facts to enable them, if they feel so 
inclined, to take action against conflict-of- 
interest problems. 

The unvarnished truth is that the Sena- 
tors offering this breezy assurance cannot 
possibly know the full extent—if any, in 
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fact—of Baker's influence and dealings with 
their own Members. They don’t know and 
they don’t want to know. Let’s forget Mr. 
Baker is their motto, and investigate some- 
one other than ourselves. 


[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal] 
ODIUM FALLS ON ALL 


An as yet unadopted report drawn up by 
the staff of the Senate Rules Committee as- 
serts that the operations of Bobby Baker, as 
disclosed by limited hearings, have seriously 
injured the U.S. Senate in prestige and pub- 
lic respect. 

It recites that Baker, while a Senate em- 
ployee was guilty of gross improprieties and 
fraudulent practices even though he was not 
legally guilty of conflict of interest. (This 
last conclusion must be completely legalistic 
since elsewhere the report cites the fact that 
Baker used his office as a Senate employee in 
business ventures involving Federal dealings 
with private persons and companies.) 

The report concludes by proposing three 
fundamental principles as the basis for leg- 
islation or regulation of further business 
dealings by Senators themselves or by their 
employees. 

The staff report, it develops, was leaked to 
the wire services, evidently by some member 
of the committee. Judging by the attitude 
of the 2-to-1 Democratic majority of the 
Senate committee the report will never see 
the light of day in anything like its present 
form. The committee staff appears to have 
used as a basis for its conclusion not only 
the skimpy testimony actually given in its 
hearings but that which it might have sus- 
pected would have been given if Baker had 
not taken the fifth amendment in his brief 
appearance as a witness. 

No one who has kept up with the develop- 
ments in this investigation, however, will find 
fault with the report. 

No matter what kind of final report the 
committee adopts, though, the U.S. Senate 
as & body finds itself in a sad condition, one 
which is chargeable to the Johnson adminis- 
tration majority. The Senate has been be- 
trayed by its own investigative committee in 
that the committee has signally failed to do 
its duty by effecting full disclosure of the 
operations of Bobby Baker and any partners 
he may have had among the Members of the 
Senate. 

In its determination to protect perhaps the 
administration itself, and a few Members of 
the Senate, the committee has brought about 
a situation in which public questioning of 
the integrity of all Senators is inevitable, 
even though commonsense tells that if there 
is guilt among the Senate membership it is 
upon the part of only a few. 

Senator CLIFFORD Case, of New Jersey, rec- 
ognized last week the injustice which was 
being done to all Senators when, with Sena- 
tor JOHN WrLLiaMs, of Delaware, he sought 
to expand the scope of the committee’s in- 
vestigation and to extend the time period for 
it. At that time it became apparent that 
closing down the inquiry was official admin- 
istration policy. Majority Leader MIKE 
MANSFIELD led the fight to kill the investiga- 
tion dead in its tracks and he was ably 
abetted by Senator Epwarp KENNEDY, the 
then Presiding Officer. 

Thus we have the depressing and humili- 
ating situation in which the majority of the 
Senate chooses to have all of its Members 
suspect rather than to permit ferreting out 
of guilt on the part of a few. 


[From the Peru, (Ind.) Tribune] 
THE BAKER COVERUP 
The U.S. Senate has swept the Bobby 
Baker mess under the rug—but the crude 
way it was done guarantees that this one 
won’t be a case of out of sight, out of mind. 
Seldom has the Senate seen a spectacle 
like that of May 14 when Democrats welded 
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a tight cap on the Baker probe after a 
bitter shouting match between Majority 
Leader MIKE MANSFIELD and Senator CLIF- 
FORD CaSE, Republican, of New Jersey. 

Case wanted the investigation continued 
so that innocent Senators could clear 
themselves of involvement with busy little 
Bobby. MANSFIELD plainly wasn’t inclined 
to let the public look all the way into a half- 
opened can of worms. 

In the end, MANSFIELD prevailed—with the 
help of 41 loyal Democrats. Significantly, 9 
Democrats joined 24 Republicans in what was 
otherwise a straight party-line vote. 

As a result, the Baker probe will be but- 
toned up May 31 unless angry public pres- 
sure forces the Senate to reconsider. 

There should be such pressure * * * and 
such a reconsideration. Otherwise the en- 
tire Senate will suffer a tremendous loss of 
respect in the process of hiding the sins of 
a few. 

Worse, because Baker was a protege of 
Lyndon Johnson, the case has put the White 
House under a dark cloud that can only be 
dissolved by full exposure of the truth. 

An astute politician, President Johnson 
must know that a continued coverup will 
be more hurtful in the long run than full 
disclosure of the truth, no matter where 
the chips may fall. 

President Truman had his “influence 
peddlers” and President Eisenhower his 
Sherman Adams—but neither was lastingly 
blamed by the public simply because un- 
derlings betrayed a trust. 

It is reasonable to believe that a few 
words from the White House would give 
the Senate enough courage to throw the 
Baker case wide open. 

That's as it should be. Otherwise suspi- 
cions born of coverup will fester and grow, 
particularly during an election year in 
which gleeful Republicans obviously intend 
to be guided by this paraphrase of an old 
nursery rhyme: 

“Pattycake, pattycake, Baker’s the man; 
keep him in headlines as long as you can.” 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR FONG ON 
HIS ADDRESS IN THE SENATE IN 
BEHALF OF CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on June 18, 
1964, shortly before the Senate passed 
the landmark civil rights bill, the very 
distinguished senior Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Fone] delivered an eloquent, 
moving, and, in my opinion, an historic 
address. 

It was a pleasure to work with Senator 
Fone as a fellow floor manager of the 
civil rights bill. A stalwart champion of 
the cause of civil rights and civil liber- 
ties, he speaks on issues of great social 
importance with clarity and reasoned 
force. 

I commend and congratulate Senator 
Fone on the contribution he has made in 
aone of deepest importance to the 

ation. 


SENATOR CHURCH’S U.N. SPEECH, 
CLEAR AND STRAIGHTFORWARD 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
was unable to be present to hear the 
masterly speech on the United Nations 
delivered on June 23 by the senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. It was 
thereby my misfortune to miss one of the 
most clear and straightforward analyses 
of the United Nations and its work that 
I have ever read. 

Senator CHURCH examined in a care- 
ful, rational manner the case for and 
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against the United Nations. He showed 
that, on the basis of the record, it is 
remarkable, not how little, but how much 
the U.N. has been able to achieve. It is 
no idealist’s panacea; it is, instead, a 
working international organization that, 
time and again since the Second World 
War, has been able to stave off armed 
conflict and to assist the less fortunate 
and the less developed nations in their 
effort to improve their lot. 

It would be a helpful and hopeful thing 
if the Senator’s message could be dis- 
tributed to as wide an audience as pos- 
sible across the whole country. 

The Senate well knows of my own in- 
terest in southeast Asian affairs and my 
concern at the apparent direction events 
there are now taking. In the colloquy 
after his speech, the Senator from Idaho 
had some entirely relevant things to say 
on these matters. 

He pointed out how very treacherous 
it would be to escalate our Nation’s com- 
mitments on mainland Asia. Of course, 
we can best any enemy we choose; but 
even victory itself could not change the 
realities of Asia today. 

In speaking of a major mainland en- 
gagement, Senator CHURCH said: 

Do we think it will be a war in which world 
opinion will be on our side? Do we think 
that the history of the last 20 years means 
that a white nation is going to be upheld 
in fashioning the destiny of Asia? Do we 
think that if we occupy this region with our 
naked power, we would then have solyed 
the problem? Do we think that the Asians 
concerned would then say, “We are saved. 
We are liberated by the Western power, the 
United States, and her occupation will be 
our shield”? Why, the tides of history will 
wash over us in time. For Asia does belong 
to the Asians now, and will forevermore. 


Then he said: 


Sometimes, wars must be fought. I am 
for fighting them where the vital interests 
of the United States are at stake. But let 
us be sure. Let us be sure. 


Let us, indeed, be very sure. 


SENATOR HART AND THE GREAT 
LAKES FISHERY DISASTER 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this week, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] pro- 
posed to the Interior Department ap- 
propriations bill an amendment which 
would add $400,000 to the appropriation, 
and would make that sum available for 
emergency allocations pursuant to sec- 
tion 4(b) of Public Law 88-309 (S. 627). 
The Senate agreed to the amendment, 

Senator Hart’s submission of this 
amendment reflects his longstanding 
concern with the emergency situation 
brought about by the botulism E scare in 
the Great Lakes area. Popular misin- 
formation as to the extent of the danger 
has dealt the entire Great Lakes fishing 
industry a devastating blow. During 
the hearings on S. 627, Senator Hart, 
alarmed over the situation, supported a 
section for emergency allocations. That 
law provides a 5-year commercial fishery 
research program on a Federal-State 
matching formula. Now he has wisely 
urged that the $400,000 emergency fund 
authorized in that bill be made available 
immediately, so that it may be drawn 
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upon to revive the industry and to re- 
lieve the fishermen and wholesalers who 
have borne the brunt of the disaster. 

I salute Senator Harr for his persist- 
ent efforts in behalf of the Great Lakes 
fishing industry. I am heartened at the 
Senate’s adoption of yesterday’s amend- 
ment, a well-considered measure which 
is consistent with Senator Hart’s past 
efforts, and promises to be of immeas- 
urable service to the Great Lakes region. 


MERCHANT MARINE NEEDS TO 
KEEP AMERICAN FLEET ON HIGH 
SEAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as a member of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, I have shared the continuing 
concern for the need to maintain a 
strong and effective merchant marine 
fleet under the American flag. 

This has been a particular interest in 
my State, because of the large number 
of port cities on the Texas gulf coast 
and the numbers of persons whose live- 
lihoods are dependent on the merchant 
marine industry. 

Our Commerce Committee has been 
instrumental in furthering legislation 
to aid in the strengthening of the Amer- 
ican shipping industry. 

In an article captioned “Behind the 
Byline: Yankee Clippers Needed,” writ- 
ten by Marj Wightman, and published 
in the Austin Statesman of June 17, 
1964, this problem was discussed in some 
detail. I ask unanimous consent that 
Miss Wightman’s article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Austin (Tex.) Statesman, 
June 17, 1964] 
BEHIND THE BYLINE: YANKEE CLIPPERS 
NEEDED 
(By Marj Wightman) 

You’d never notice it tallying out all the 
boats buzzing atop Lake Austin and other 
wide places in the Colorado River, but our 
merchant fleet is something under less than 
full sail. 

Try Houston or San Francisco or any of 
the other ports offering haven to all those 
romantic, if a bit rusted, wanderers home 
from the seven seas—and you'll notice a 
startling if colorful sight. 

All too few of the ships are flying the Stars 
and Stripes. 

America’s merchant navy has twice within 
the last 40 years gone—as the men who wor- 
ry about such things put it—to pot. They 
are not exaggerating. 

Ninety percent of our export-import trade 
right now is being carried in foreign bottoms. 
Each year we average construction of 35 new 
merchant vessels. In 1963 Russia built 250. 

What happened to that Yankee spirit and 
talent that built the clipper ships into one 
of the most exciting merchant fleets of all 
time, then sent them out to bring sail to its 
full height with rugged and record-breaking 
trips ‘round the Horn to the China Seas? 

It died in the Civil War. Then, generation 
after generation, it rises above the surface in 
time of crisis only to dive, dolphinlike, once 
the need for the moment in the sun has 


At the end of World War I, America owned 
the greatest cargo-carrying fleet in the world. 
Then, from 1927 to 1935 we built 80 dry cargo 
ships, During the same period Britain sent 
853 down the ways. 
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In 1936 the Merchant Marine Act sent new 
blood pounding the hearts of men in blue 
with an orderly program of subsidized ship- 
building. It also assigned the merchantmen 
to a new role—fourth arm of defense. 

World War II put it to the test with a ma- 
jor interruption and America produced more 


than 5,000 ships from 1941 to 1946. Most of 


them were, for want of a better word, in- 
different. Still, we did own 60 percent of 
the world’s shipping tonnage. We were a 
strong maritime power. Today we are not. 

It is time we did something, time we 
fought and thought our way out of our 
many-sided sea of maritime troubles. Here 
are the problems: 

Our ships are obsolete. Our building and 
operating costs are high compared with other 
nations. Our maritime labor affairs are un- 
stable. Our public is generally apathetic. 

Which leaves us with one major question. 
Can the system of private ownership of ships 
which transport the products of private 
manufacturers to competitive markets still 
be made to work? 

The breezes are beginning to stir. Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson has appointed a mari- 
time advisory committee of shipping, Gov- 
ernment and labor men to shake the mer- 
chant marine loose from the doldrums. 

Committees of Congress are warning that 
the Soviet Union is waging a nonshooting 
maritime war to gain commercial control 
of the seas. 

Private lines and engineering firms are 
working on new nuclear power ideas for com- 
mercial ships. 

The spirit of America’s golden clipper ship 
days may make the flag of the Yankee 
sailor the No, 1 emblem at sea. 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS COM- 
MENDS RESULTS OF GI BILL; RE- 
NEWAL NEEDED NOW 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in celebrating the 20th anniversary of 
the original GI bill, this month, I direct 
attention to some of the intangible bene- 
fits which it provided to our country. 
Although we often applaud the million 
and one-half additional college-trained 
professionals it educated and the billion 
dollars a year in additional taxes which 
we receive because of the bill, I think the 
major accomplishment of the GI bill is 
its demonstrable faith in the future of 
our Nation. 

This bill said to our young veterans, 
“We are interested in your future, and, 
as Americans, we believe you deserve an 
opportunity to further yourself and your 
country by developing your future.” To 
me, the most inspiring element of this 
law was the showing of faith in basic 
human values and the willingness to in- 
vest in them. As Henry Ford II said in 
his appraisal of the bill: 

The cost of this program can be counted 
in dollars, but there is no way to set a value 
on the far-reaching influence for good it has 
exerted on the course of our national life. 
* * * The Nation gains by having created a 
great new source from which to draw its 
leaders. 


To illustrate our faith in human po- 
tential and human values, I urge that 
S. 5, the cold war GI bill, be enacted, to 
3 the same influence on our national 

e. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “The Bill That Built New 
Lives for Millions,” from the New York 
Sunday News of June 21, 1964, be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Sunday News, June 21, 
1964] 
THE BILL THAT BUILT NEW LIVES FOR MILLIONS 
(By Frank Holeman) 

You could learn to dance or fly, and Uncle 
Sam would pay the bill. You could buy a 
home or start a business, and he would 
guarantee your loan. Or you could do prac- 
tically nothing, and he would pay you $20 a 
week for 52 weeks, making you a member of 
the popular 52-20 club.” 

Those were some of the wacky, wonderful 
benefits provided for veterans of World War 
II in the GI bill of rights, signed into law 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on June 
22, 1944—20 years ago tomorrow. 

Since then, Uncle Sam has paid out over 
$19 billion in benefits. Was it worth it? Is 
the Nation getting any worthwhile return 
on its huge investment in education, hous- 
ing, and jobs for vets? Whatever happened 
to the guys and gals who rode the biggest 
gravy train in history, anway? 

Well, one of them, Governor Wiliam 
Scranton, of Pennsylvania, is now running for 
the GOP nomination for President. 

Scranton was a pilot for the Air Transport 
Command of the old Army Air Force in 
World War II. After the war, young Captain 
Scranton left the service and returned to Yale 
Law School under the GI bill, 
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He wasn't exactly strapped for money, 
since the family had millions, He had grad- 
uated from Yale in 1939 with an A.B. degree, 
on his own. 

But there was no means test in the GI bill. 
You didn’t have to prove need. All you had 
to do was serve in some branch of the service 
for over 90 days. Scranton was eminently 
qualified for educational benefits, and he 
took them. Long before he entered politics, 
Scranton had gained a reputation as a slow 
man with a buck. 

But TV entertainer Johnny Carson needed 
the money. 

“I would consider myself a much poorer 
man, emotionally, if I hadn’t been able to go 
back to school,” Carson said. 

A Navy ensign during the war, Johnny 
used the GI bill to attend the University of 
Nebraska, where he majored in journalism. 
This opportunity turned Johnny from an 
ordinary funny man into a “thinking co- 
median,” his friends say. 

So instead of cracking jokes in little night 
clubs for peanuts, Johnny is now the famous 
host of NBC’s coast-to-coast Tonight 
Show’—and paying income taxes accord- 
ingly. 

Actor Jason Robards, Jr., used the bill to 
attend the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts in New York, which had turned out 
such stars as Spencer Tracy, Pat O’Brien, 
Rosalind Russell, and Edward G. Robinson in 
prewar years. 

“If it weren't for the GI bill I might not 
have become an actor,” Robards said. 
“Without training at the academy, I would 
have found many doors closed to me.” 

Robards, now married to movie actress 
Lauren Bacall, was an enlisted man in the 
Navy. He was on the battleship Arizona 
when it was sunk at Pearl Harbor, December 
7, 1941, and on the cruiser Northampton, 
which was lost off Guadalcanal. 

Between battles, Robards whiled away long 
hours at sea reading drama, particularly 
Eugene O'Neill's fascinating plays. That's 
when he made up his mind to become an 
actor. 

Eventually, young Robards was starred 
in two of O'Neill’s works, “The Iceman 
Cometh” and “Long Day’s Journey into 
Night.” Right now, he is making the film 
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version of “A Thousand Clowns,” in which 
he starred on Broadway. 

Other young actors who attended the 
American Academy of Dramatic Art under 
the GI bill include comedian Tom Poston, 
Rick Jason, star of the TV series “Combat,” 
and TV private eye John Vivyan. 

Men who are now leaders in almost every 
walk of life took advantage of some of the 
educational benefits of the bill. 

The list includes seven Governors—Scran- 
ton, Endicott Peabody of Massachusetts, 
Edward T. Breathitt of Kentucky, Grant 
Sawyer of Nevada, William L. Guy of North 
Dakota, Carl E. Sanders of Georgia, and 
Terry Sanford of North Carolina. 

Two cabinet members—Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall and Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman—also, Carl Rowan, direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency. 

Six Senators—JoserpH CLARK, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, VANCE HARTKE, Democrat, 
of Indiana, Ben Baru, Democrat, of In- 
diana, CLAIBORNE PELL, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island, GEORGE. McGovern, Democrat, of 
South Dakota, and DANIEL BREWSTER, Dem- 
ocrat, of Maryland. 

At least nine Members of the House of 
Representatives—BraprorD Morse, Repub- 
lican, of Massachusetts, EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, TORBERT. MAC- 
DONALD, Democrat, of Massachusetts, Ep- 
WARD DERWINSKI, Republican, of Illinois, 
KENNETH J. Gray, Democrat, of Illinois, 
ROMAN C. Puctnsk!I, Democrat, of Illinois, 
JOHN RovusH, Democrat, of Indiana, ALBERT 
W. Watson, Democrat, of Georgia, and 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, Democrat, of Alabama. 

Industrialists—E. J. Schlegal of Caterpil- 
lar, Roy Ash of Litton Industries and Van 
Gorkon of Union Tank Car. 

Over 1,000 alumni of the mythical “GI 
university” have turned up in the pages 
of Who’s Who in recent years. All are un- 
der 46. 

In all, 7.8 million veterans, including 
133,000 women, drew some educational bene- 
fits under the GI bill, at a cost of $14.5 bil- 
lion to Uncle Sam. 

Almost 2.2 million went to oollege. The 
rest went to trade schools or took on-the- 
job training. For college students, Uncle 
Sam paid tuition up to $500 a year, bought 
books and supplies and provided a sub- 
sistence allowance which varied from $60 to 
$120, depending on date of entry and num- 
ber of dependents. 

“There is little question that the veter- 
ans’ educational program has been a great 
benefit to literally millions of veterans, yet 
there is no doubt that hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been frittered away on worth- 
less training,” said a House committee 
headed by Representative OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Democrat, of Texas, which reviewed the pro- 
gram in 1952. 

“In spite of the waste and inefficiency of 
the program, we have produced hundreds of 
thousands of young technicians, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, craftsmen, farmers, and 
business workers,” the committee continued. 
“These trained men and women represent 
a great national asset.” 

The most recent from the Veterans’ 
Administration show that the GI bill helped 
to produce 460,000 engineers, 360,000 teach- 
ers, 130,000 doctors and dentists, and 150,000 
scientists, 

The Census Bureau estimates that veterans 
are paying an extra billion dollars a year in 
Federal income taxes because of higher earn- 
ings due to the GI bill. If so, Uncle Sam is 
actually getting his money back at the rate 
of a billion a year. 


THE 52-20 CLUB AIDED UNEMPLOYED 

There were three big parts to the bill: 
Education benefits, the loan and guaranty 
program, and the serviceman’s readjustment 
allowance—unemployment compensation, 
better known as the “52-20 club.” 

Under the loan and guaranty program, and 
its successor for Korean war vets, VA insured 
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loans on more than 6 million homes, 1 out 
of 5 built since World War II, total $58 bil- 
lion. 

The foreclosure rate has been an amaz- 
ingly low 2.4 percent, although at times even 
this can be embarrassing. Several times, the 
VA has foreclosed only to find it had a 
bawdy house on its hands. 

In one such case, the police cracked down 
and the owner defaulted. The private lender 
collected from the VA, which then cleaned 
up the property and resold it. 

The VA's guarantee of small business loans 
has been the key to the success of many en- 
terprising vets. 

Three brothers, Rocco, Pasquale and Philip 
Cassone of New Rochelle, used VA loans to 
expand their bakery into one of the largest 
Italian bakeries in the area. 

“It enabled us to make a success out of 
it,” Rocco said. 

The wholesale bakery was started in 1909 
by the Cassones’ father. When he died in 
1928, ownership reverted to his partner. In 
1946, when the Cassones got out of the Army, 
they bought out the partner and started to 
expand, with help from the VA and a bank, 

Since 1946, the plant has doubled in size. 
In 1954, it was completely remodeled. Since 
then, the number of employees has grown 
from 10 to 27, the number of delivery trucks 
from 5 to 14, and the gross business from 
$200,000 to over half a million dollars a 
year. 

READY CREDIT, NO REDTAPE 


Out in Jamaica, Air Force veteran Bertrand 
R. Walsh used VA loan help to expand and 
modernize his religious goods store at 89-74 
165th Street. 

“It meant ready credit without a lot of 
redtape,” Walsh said gratefully. “It has per- 
mitted me to expand considerably.” 

He now has eight employees, including sey- 
eral seminarians who work part time. 

Walsh also has developed an electronic 
computer inventory control system of great 
interest to other small merchants. He rents 
an IBM computer in off hours and feeds in 
data in such a way that he gets an instant 
breakdown of items sold each month and 
stock still on hand. 


NEW YORK VET USED FUNDS FOR SCHOOLING 


Army vet Sheldon Glasser used the GI bill 
to study accounting at New York University 
for 3 years. Then, with the help of a VA- 
insured loan, he bought a half interest in his 
father’s firm, the Glasser Shoe Co., 147 Duane 
Street, in lower Manhattan. 

“It [the bill] meant quite a bit,” Glasser 
said. “It put me through school and it 
started me in business.” 

With the added capital, and Sheldon’s en- 
thusiasm and new know-how, the com- 
pany’s sales have doubled and its net worth 
has increased nearly four times. 

Over on Staten Island, Marine Corps vet- 
eran Joseph P. (Chubby) Baydal used a VA 
loan to make a go of Chubby’s Tile Co., now 
located at 988 Bay Street. 

“If I had gone for conventional loans, I 
don’t think I could have got as much as I 
did,” Baydal said. “It enabled me to go ahead 
much quicker.” 

Chubby installs tile in bathrooms and 
kitchens. He began working out of his home. 
Then he borrowed enough money to buy a 
panel truck. Later, he bought a car to use 
in his sales work and hired helpers. Now he 
has four full-time employees, and the busi- 
ness is still growing. The island is in the 
midst of a housing boomlet, as home build- 
ers turn to the last wide-open spaces in the 
city. So Chubby's future looks rosy. 

The part of the GI bill which brought the 
most razzing was the serviceman’s readjust- 
ment allowance. How many people really 
did belong to the 52-20 club? 

Well, at one time or another, 8.9 million 
vets received unemployment compensation 
payments, nearly 58 percent of all those eli- 
gible. But only 900,000 got all 52 payments. 
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The average stay on the rolls was only 19 
weeks. Total payments were $3.8 billion. 

The bill also provided mustering out pay 
of $100 to $300, depending on length of serv- 
ice, for most of the 16 million men and 
women in the Armed Forces in World 
War II. 

“Its benefits were made available to most 
of the men of a generation,” said a Presi- 
dential commission headed by Gen, Omar N. 
Bradley which reviewed the program in 1956. 


POSTWAR RECOVERY SPEEDED BY GI BILL 


“Unquestionably, the outpouring of pur- 
chasing power in readjustment benefits dur- 
ing the first postwar years played a part in 
the Nation’s speedy economic adjustment,” 
it went on. 

“Probably more important is the fact that 
payments to veterans permitted them to 
share in the rising postwar prosperity and 
prevented the development of the tensions 
and resentments that were often felt by vet- 
erans of World War I, who suffered heavily 
during the economic readjustment of that 
postwar period.” 

In other words, the GI bill, with all its 
well-publicized faults and waste, did the 
job it was supposed to do: It prevented a 
major economic and political upheaval in the 
United States at the end of World War II. 

Criticism and abuses soon killed the “ayo- 
cation courses,” such as flying and dancing. 
You could no longer learn to fly, at Uncle 
Sam's expense, unless it was essential to your 
livelihood. 

The method of payment to schools and 
students was completely revised for veterans 
of the Korean war. Under their GI bill, they 
get from $110 to $160 a month to pay their 
own tuition, buy their own books and main- 
tain themselves at institutions which must 
have a high percentage of nonveteran stu- 
dents. Of 5.5 million Korean war vets, 2.3 
million have taken advantage of the educa- 
tional benefits. 

For all practical purposes, the school pro- 
gram under the GI bill for World War II 
vets has expired. But veterans of World 
War II who had several years of service and 
were discharged after V-J Day, still have 
about a year of eligibility left for the loan 
guarantee program. If in doubt about your 
own status, you should check with the near- 
est office of the Veterans’ Administration. 

All Korean war veterans still are eligible 
for the loan guarantee program. Their bene- 
fits start to expire next year, under a 10-year 
sliding formula based on length of service 
and date of discharge. 


VETS STILL PAID BILLIONS YEARLY 


Both programs are run by John S. Gleason, 
Jr., head of the Veterans’ Administration. A 
former Chicago banker, Gleason has 13,000 
employees and handles the disbursement of 
about $5.4 billion a year to beneficiaries of 
all veterans’ programs. 

Congress is now considering a GI bill for 
veterans of the cold war, patterned on the 
Korean bill. The measure was introduced 
by Senator Yarsoroucn, Democrat, of Texas. 

VA officials like to cite Navy Veteran Henry 
Ford 2d's appraisal of the GI bill for World 
War II vets: 

“The cost of this program can be counted 
in dollars,” he said, “but there is no way to 
set a value on the far-reaching influence for 
good it has exerted on the course of our na- 
tional life. * * * The Nation gains by having 
created a great new source from which to 
draw its leaders.” 


MORE NATIONAL PARKS NEEDED AS 
TOURISM GROWS; OVERCROWD- 
ING THREATENS NATION’S PARK 
SYSTEMS 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

if the increasing number of visitors to 

my office in Washington is an indica- 
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tion, all previous records for tourism and 
travel are going by the boards. This is 
a situation we can expect to continue; 
and it is of utmost necessity that Con- 
gress continue its outstanding record of 
preserving recreational areas for public 
use. 
The progress being made on the wilder- 
ness bill (S. 4), is most encouraging. 
Enactment of this bill will be in keeping 
with the achievements of Congress in the 
preservation of the Cape Cod, Point 
Reyes, and Padre Island national sea- 
shore recreational areas. 

This Nation has been fortunate in hav- 
ing the services of the brilliantly ag- 
gressive and far-sighted Secretary of the 
Interior, Stewart Udall, who is compiling 
an unparalleled record in expansion of 
the national park system. 

I am continuing to work for more 
parks and recreational areas and his- 
torical monuments in Texas, and also 
to support such action in other States. 
Texas now has over 10 million popula- 
tion, and is fourth among the States in 
population. 

The Senate has passed my bill (S. 261) 
to make available to the State of Texas 
or Harris County 142 acres at the home- 
site and burial place of Lorenza de 
Zavala, near the San Jacinto battlefield. 
De Zavala was a Texas hero, and the 
first vice president of the Republic. 
S. 261 is now pending in the House. 

I am hopeful of a hearing soon on my 
bill (S. 2296) to preserve 77,000 acres in 
the Guadalupe Mountains, in Hudspeth 
and Culberson Counties, as a national 
park. This parksite would enhance the 
national park complex that includes Big 
Bend National Park, in Texas, and Carls- 
bad Caverns, in New Mexico. 

We are also continuing to work for 
preservation of the Alibates flint monu- 
ment bill (S. 1348) to retain for public 
enjoyment and historical value a site 
used by Indians for making weapons for 
12,000 years or more. The Alibates flint 
quarries are near Amarillo, Tex. 

There is also much support and in- 
terest in Texas in preservation of the 
Rio Grande canyons and a section of the 
Big Thicket, in Texas. 

The Nation has a population of 190 
million, and needs more national parks. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “Overcrowding Threatens 
Nation’s Park Systems,” from the Friday, 
June 19, 1964, editorial page of the 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Corpus Christi Caller, 

June 19, 1964] 
OVERCROWDING THREATENS NATION’S PARK 
SYSTEMS 

The Population Reference Bureau in Wash- 
ington has warned that national park use 
may have to be rigidly rationed unless the 
rate of population growth is reduced. That 
private research agency has a point, but it 
slights another and more immediately prac- 
tical alternative: Expand the park system. 

The Bureau’s study comes up with an im- 
pressive statistic: The national parks at- 
tracted a billion visitors in the 58 years to 
1962; the second billion will be recorded, it 
is estimated, in only. 11 years, or by 1973. 

That accelerating rate of park use is, how- 
ever, much faster than the increase in popu- 
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lation, past and projected. More leisure time, 
better transportation, higher incomes, greater 
demand for relief from rising urban pressures, 
these factors have as much to do with park- 
use increase as population growth. Con- 
versely, population growth restraint could 
not possibly prevent overcrowding existing 
park facilities. 

Such overcrowding can be prevented only 
by expanding all park systems, national, 
State and local, at every opportunity. The 
wilderness bill and national park and sea- 
shore area bills now pending in Congress are 
such opportunities. So is the Texas proposal 
for providing recreation areas at the reser- 
voirs developed under the State water-re- 
sources plan. So are the park proposals in 
the June 27 Corpus Christi bond election. 

This Nation’s prime park problem is the 
preservation of potential park areas to keep 
their development as needed from becoming 
prohibitively costly. Unless that is done at 
all levels on a national scale, no feasible de- 
gree of population control can prevent a 
civilization-depressing shortage of park facil- 
ities and recreation space. 


OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
greatly concerned above the ever-in- 
creasing volume of imports of oil. Kan- 
sas is fifth among the States of the Un- 
ion in the production of oil, and the 
independent operators have been largely 
responsible for the development of the 
oil resources of our State. 

There can be no denial of the fact that 
this industry is suffering seriously at the 
present time, and largely as a result of 
ever-increasing oil imports. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by J. A. Mull, Jr., chairman of the 
Liaison Committee of Cooperating Oil 
and Gas Associations, of Wichita, Kans., 
as published in the Wichita Beacon under 
date of June 15, be made a part of my 
remarks in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENT OILMAN SPEAKS OvT—U.S. On. 
IMPORT PROGRAM CRITICIZED 
(By J. A. Mull, Jr.) 

Laymen, as well as the Government, ap- 
parently consider the oil industry as a single 
unit and that all members in it are alike 
and the same. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

The oil industry is split into two groups— 
one composed of the major integrated com- 
panies who are importers and producers of 
foreign crude as well as domestic crude; 
then there is the “poor relation” portion of 
the industry known as the independents. 

It is this “poor relation” portion of the 
industry with which I am primarily con- 
cerned—and believe me this group needs 
some of the “fight poverty” attention. 

But dealing for a moment with the major 
integrated companies, we the independents 
find them in the following categories: 

They control the industry. 

They own the pipelines. 

They own the refineries. 

They get an import quota which amounts 
to $1.25 per barrel which is a pure subsidy. 

In spite of all we hear, with few exceptions, 
their annual reports show higher and higher 
profits each year. I use, for example, the 
Sinclair Oil and Gas Co. which recently ini- 
tiated a price cut in Kansas. According to 
annual reports they made $46-million net 
in 1962; and in 1963, $64-million net; yet the 
chairman of the board, in his message to the 
stockholders, made the following comment: 

“In 1963 the cost of refining a barrel of 
crude was further reduced, lower pipeline 
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and marine transportation charges were 
achieved.” 

In other words, business is good and costs 
declining, but he complains as follows: “The 
mandatory import program, which severely 
restricts the amount of crude oil that can be 
imported, continued to deprive Sinclair of 
part of the revenues it should properly earn 
from its foreign production.” 

This is typical of every integrated major 
company in the United States in that they 
are making higher and higher profits each 
year and in an irresponsible manner want 
more and more each year, giving no consid- 
eration to the fact that a healthy situation in 
the oil industry does no longer prevail in the 
United States. 1 

These integrated major companies would 
be very happy to see the United States com- 
pletely shut down and depend entirely upon 
foreign crude. We, the independent oil pro- 
ducers, join the great American public in 
agreeing that the United States should not 
be dependent upon foreign crude oil at any 
time. 

We, the independents, look with a jaun- 
diced eye at the mandatory oil import pro- 
gram and the accompanying quota given to 
refineries owned by these integrated com- 
panies. We feel by the wording of the pro- 
gram that legislatively these import quotas 
were intended to be passed to the whole oil 
industry, but such was not the case—not one 
penny was ever passed down to the independ- 
ent producer. 

This subsidy amounts to at least $1.25 per 
barrel and define it as you will this is purely 
and simply a gift. If I were a major com- 
pany and had $1.25 given to me for every 
barrel that went into my refinery I would be 
for raising the imports. But, is it justified, 
in light of the ever-increasing dependency 
the United States has on foreign oil and the 
serious national security problem resulting, 
and in light of the dying independent portion 
of the oil industry? 

We in the Midwest, where a principal mar- 
ket is the Chicago area, have witnessed a 
constant rise in importations of oil from 
Canada, whether it is considered imports or 
not, to the point that today 260,000 barrels 
are being brought into this market. We have 
witnessed Wyoming production increase tre- 
mendously, and we have witnessed Ohio come 
into a strong position as an oil producing 
State with greater anticipated production. 
These increases in crude imports and pro- 
duction from within are not taken up by 
demand, so that the midcontinent States to 
the south have had to curtail production. 

Mexico imports at least 30,000 barrels per 
day into the United States, but our refined 
products or even grease cannot be sold back 
to Mexico. In fact Mexico protects its busi- 
nessmen to the extent that if any product 
is made or produced in Mexico the same 
product cannot be imported. Why can't we 
have a little Government protection in re- 
gard to imports? 

This week the Kansas Independent Oil & 
Gas Association recommended to the Kansas 
Corporation Commission that it reduce the 
allowables of the State 20,000 to 25,000 bar- 
rels per day during June to absorb this de- 
teriorating market. Similar decreases have 
been instituted in Texas, New Mexico, and 
Louisiana. 

When an independent producer, who is in 
the bank from the day he entered the oil 
business to the present, asks for his produc- 
tion to be shut down or curtailed I assure 
you he is in a pretty desperate situation. 

The independent oil producer, since the 
war, has faced ever-increasing costs—the 
price of steel, payroll taxes, ad valorem taxes, 
the cost of labor, and the choking practices 
of integrated oil companies in the pipeline 
and purchasing departments. These increas- 
ing costs cannot be passed on, he must ab- 
sorb them, 

The independents are truly independents 
and have never gotten together, so that in 
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dog-eat-dog competition drilling costs have 
been driven down to the point where the 
entire drilling segment of the industry is in 
danger. 

The majors have found that it costs $3.50 
per barrel to find new oil reserves while it is 
selling at $2.95 or less. This has gone to the 
extent that hardly a week goes by without 
an independent oil producer being contacted 
by one of the major oil companies for pur- 
chase of his production. They have found it 
is cheaper to buy oil than it is to go out and 
find it. 

Kansas lost 20 million barrels in reserves 
last year, 39.5 million in 1962, and 26 million 
in 1961. This simply means that shortly 
Kansas will be a nonproducer, and any pro- 
ducer who is selling his oil at $2.95 or less, 
today is racing to the bankruptcy court. 

But the independent oil producer has no 
control, nor any say, in price or market. He 
is in the position of take it or leave it— 
completely at the mercy of these major inte- 
grated companies who become fatter every 
year. 

These integrated oil companies have de- 
veloped a perfect monopoly in the purchase 
of crude oil. 

The Kansas Independent Oil & Gas As- 
sociation, concerned with problems of the 
independent and not understanding why 
they are receiving threatened treatment by 
certain members of Government, invited 
Senator WILLIAM Proxmire to their annual 
meeting to voice his views. Senator Prox- 
MIRE entered this speech in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD and told the Senate he re- 
ceived applause from the independent oper- 
ators. 

Senator Proxmire said he expected to be 
booed and actually anticipated being thrown 
out of the meeting. True, the independents 
rose when he came to the podium, rose when 
he finished and applauded out of respect for 
his office. Our problem is too serious to be 
rabble-rousers and booers. I wish to take 
this opportunity to state that not one inde- 
pendent in Kansas was impressed in any 
fashion, other than to be appalled by the fact 
that a lawmaker in our highest body could 
make a speech attempting to destroy an in- 
dustry and to be almost totally ignorant of 
the industry itself—if what he said in his 
speech represented his thinking. 

Senator Proxmire stated that all wells pro- 
ducing less than 20 barrels per day should be 
plugged. He wiped out 88 percent of all the 
wells in Kansas. He wiped out all but 3744 
percent of the production of Kansas. 

It is almost impossible for a logical man to 
answer such statements, but to bring it closer 
to home to Senator Proxmrre it is logical to 
say that if you have cows that produce 6 gal- 
lons of milk per day, all cows that produce 
3 gallons of milk per day should be killed. 

In Kansas, more than 40,000 stripper wells 
tap more than 600 million barrels of other- 
wise unrecoverable oil, and once these wells 
are plugged this irreplaceable natural re- 
source is lost forever. This is what Senator 
PRoxMIRE recommended. 

Now if the independent operator is sup- 
posed to compete with foreign oil it is im- 
possible—simply because we have imposed 
on us a set of rules that does not apply to for- 
eign oil. Give us the same breaks that these 
producers of foreign oil get and we will put 
them in the shade. 

Cut out the labor laws, let us buy cheap 
steel, cut out proration so we can produce 
every barrel we are able to; let us, if we 
can, find 10 wells and produce more oil than 
the entire State of Oklahoma in a month, 
Let us have the advantage of foreign tax 
credits and other favorable tax provisions 
enjoyed by the major oil companies in foreign 
oil. 

In other words, if the United States has 
a lower standard of living and we don’t haye 
to pay the prices involved in a high living 
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standard, but can come down to the living 
standard of these foreign countries, then 
we can produce oil as cheaply as they. 

No, the oil industry is not backward and 
it is efficient. To say that it is inefficient is 
not doing justice. Of course, it is not per- 
fect, but what industry is—or we might 
carry it a bit further and say what govern- 
ment is? But if anyone has any concrete 
sound ideas in making the industry more 
efficient, then the independent producer will 
take them over and use them tomorrow. 

Why is national security involved when 
it comes to having a good independent oil 
producer? The reason is that 80 percent of 
all exploration historically has been done 
by the independent oil producer and we can 
no longer explore for this new oil as in the 
past. 

When considering the future we usually 
look toward the education of our youth. 
Figures furnished from the University of 
Kansas show that in 1956 there were 81 stu- 
dents in geology and petroleum engineering. 
In 1964 there are 13. In 1956 two of these 
students were from outside the continental 
United States. Today half the students are 
from outside the United States. 

Kansas State University’s president says: 

“Since job opportunities with oil com- 
panies in the last 5 years have been virtually 
nil, the number of majors in geology at 
Kansas State University dropped from 200 
to approximately 40, which includes 10 grad- 
uate students.” 

At the University of Wichita in 1956 there 
were 104 students studying geology. Today 
there are 20. These figures are typical of all 
schools through the United States. 

The cattle producers of the United States 
have seriously suffered from importation, and 
this suffering has been noted by this ad- 
ministration. We point out that the cattle 
import problem is of recent vintage; ours is 
the same problem but it has been going on 
for more than 30 years. 

We ask the same consideration as this 
administration is giving to the beef-produc- 
ing industry. 


GRADUATE STUDENT RELATES 
STUDENT-LOAN EXPERIENCES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, some- 
times the best testimony for a bill is that 
which shows specifically, in the nar- 
rowed compass of one individual’s expe- 
rience, the precise manner in which the 
proposal fills a need. 

I have alluded before to the claims, 
made by an editorial in the Saturday 
Evening Post, that there is no real need 
for the federally guaranteed student- 
loan provisions of S. 2490, the Hartke 
college student assistance bill. While I 
am sympathetic to the excellent program 
of the United Student Aid Funds, which 
it is claimed is able by itself to fill the 
unmet loan needs of students, I do not 
believe this is an accurate appraisal. 

I have just received a letter from a 
graduate student in the Department of 
Physics at Rutgers University, whose ex- 
perience specifically indicates that the 
need for the Federal guarantee of stu- 
dent loans cannot be in all cases ade- 
quately met by the private guarantees of 
an organization such as the U.S. A. F. 
Because the record is closed on the S. 
2490 hearings held before the Education 
Subcommittee, and because Robert Wes- 
sely’s experience is an important addition 
to the materials incorporated there, in 
order that it may be before my colleagues, 
I request unanimous consent that his 
letter be printed in the Recorp, _ 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUTGERS, THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS, 
New Brunswick, N.J., June 17, 1964, 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: As a graduate stu- 
dent in physics, I have had a good deal of 
experience in trying to acquire educational 
loans from various sources, Federal, State, 
and private. Iam writing this letter because 
I feel you may be interested in learning of 
my firsthand experiences in the field. 

The Federal program provides loans at the 
lowest interest of all with a rebate provision 
for teachers (National Defense Education Act 
of 1958). From the student point of view 
it is the most desirable and therefore in the 
best competitive position. If enough of these 
funds were available, they would eliminate all 
private competition. 

Finding insufficient National Defense Edu- 
cation Act funds, I went to the next cheapest 
source of loans. This was the New Jersey 
State program. The State insures bank loans 
and the student pays 5 percent interest. This 
particular program is useless because the 
banks have virtually no desire to participate. 
They seem to feel that no matter how secure 
the loan might be (no risk involved), they 
can use their money elsewhere and get more 
return. Of course, the banks say they par- 
ticipate in the program, but in practice they 
make it nearly impossible to actually get 
such a loan. 

My last recourse was the United Student 
Aid Fund program, Because of New Jersey's 
pseudoprogram, New Jersey residents are 
technically ineligible for United Student Aid 
Fund assistance. (I was fortunate enough to 
have relatives in Pennsylvania and was thus 
able to procure a United Student Aid Pund 
loan.) At 6 percent interest, the banks seem 
quite willing to provide the necessary funds 
quickly and efficiently. 

A Federal program in this area is both de- 
sirable and needed when farcical programs 
such as New Jersey’s serve to keep United 
Student Aid Fund out of the State and thus 
unavailable to its residents. The Federal 
system, however, should be constructed in 
such a way as to maintain United Student 
Aid Fund and similar organizations in an 
equal or better competitive position. Per- 
haps the applicant for Federal assistance 
should be required to show that he has tried 
saa been unable to acquire State or private 
oans. 

If it is felt that 6-percent interest is too 
high a rate for student assistance, then the 
Federal Government could enter the field 
by offering to pay some fraction of the inter- 
est on loans made and insured by private or 
State institutions. In this way the Govern- 
ment could aid higher education without 
annihilating private enterprise by unfair 
competition. 

Thank you for your time in considering my 
views and experiences in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT M. WESSELY. 


HARRIS C. HUG, AMATEUR RADIO 
OPERATOR OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it is 
now almost 3 months since the Good 
Friday earthquake wreaked such tre- 
mendous damage to the State of Alaska. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress the 
story of the remarkable performance of 
an amateur radio operator in Seattle 
who did so much in keeping open com- 
munications between the stricken State 
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and the mainland. His name is Mr. 
Harris C. Hug, and he resides at 19003 
87th Avenue South, Seattle. From Sat- 
urday, March 28 to Tuesday, March 31, 
he was on the air for almost 66 hours, a 


magnificent effort. 

I know that a great many other “ham” 
broadcasters performed in such out- 
standing fashion at this time of need. 
Certainly the importance of the ham op- 
erator was never better shown than in 
the period following the Alaskan quake. 

Mr. President, I submit for the Recorp 
a copy of a letter written by Lt. Col. 
Jeremy K. Schloss, U.S. Air Force, re- 
tired, of Seattle, to Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
Jr., president of the American Radio 
Relay League, concerning the activities 
of Mr. Hug. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. HERBERT HOOVER, Jr., W6ZH, 
President, American Radio Relay League, 
900 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: The league's policy of 
publicizing outstanding civic contributions 
of amateur radio operators is obviously de- 
pendent upon the reporting of such activities. 
In most cases the individuals are too reticent, 
or unassuming to “blow their own horns” and 
go it is incumbent upon bystanders to insure 
that the deserving radio amateur receives 
the proper recognition which, in turn, reflects 
such great credit upon our fraternity. 

During the recent Anchorage earthquake, 
there were numerous examples of dedicated 
assistance. Due recognition must be ac- 
corded one of the local hams of this area 
whose selfless devotion and technical operat- 
ing excellence was instrumental in providing 
essential communications service to the 
stricken area. 

On March 27, 1964, Harris C. Hug, K7CHG, 
19003 37th Avenue South, Seattle, Wash., 
established contact with Fairbanks at 7:52 
p.s.t., and Anchorage at 7:55 p.s.t., only min- 
utes after the initial shock was felt. He im- 
mediately notified the local marine and emer- 
gency organization of the U.S. Coast Guard 
Service, and then was in contact with Nome 
and Shimiya Island. His operating air time 
for the next 4 days is a testimonial not only 
to his physical endurance at 49 years of age, 
but to the reliability of his equipment. 
Saturday, March 28, 16:58 hours; Sunday, 
March 29, 20:10 hours; Monday, March 30, 
20:38 hours; and Tuesday, March 31, 8:07 
hours. Jane, his wife, assisted by telephoning 
over 400 relatives in the United States and 
informing them of the health and welfare 
status of their families in Alaska. In relay- 
ing similar messages to Alaska, it became 
necessary on Tuesday, March 31, to fly 98 re- 
quests for information via Pacific Northern 
Airlines after closing down the station due 
to poor radio propagation conditions. The 
total radio contacts during the 4-day period 
numbered more than 200. The Pacific North- 
west Bell Telephone Co. cooperated in a mag- 
nificent fashion by immediately installing an 
additional telephone line (at no charge) to 
K7CHG's shack where over 400 long-distance 
collect calls were placed. Telephone opera- 
tors stayed with the calls until they located 
each party including those who had moved 
to other areas and towns. The operators 
maintained their superb efficiency through- 
out the entire period even though several of 
them could be heard sympathetically sobbing 
along with the grateful parties on the line. 
When K7CHG was informed that KL7CPA, 
an amateur at Good News Bay, Alaska, had 
burned out his Johnson transmitter power 
transformer, Harris called Gordon L. Flaten 
(WOEYM), service manager of the E. F. John- 
son Co, in Waseca, Minn., who quickly air- 
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mailed a transformer to Seattle (no charge). 
Capt. Tony Gomez, pilot for the Pacific 
Northern Airlines, personally delivered the 
transformer to Anchorage where he trans- 
ferred it to the Northern Consolidated Air- 
line for delivery. 

K7CHG’s station consists of a Johnson 
Viking 500 transmitter, Hallicrafters SX-101 
receiver and Telrex TM-30 beam which is lo- 
cated 62 feet in the air. The first 3 days of 
operations were conducted between 14.230 
megacycles and 14.233 megacycles. On the 
fourth day, the “Yawn Patrol” net was fully 
operational and they honored Harris with a 
spot frequency of 14.235 megacycles on a full- 
time basis. Some use was also made of the 
75 meter phone band during the late hours 
in order to maintain continuous service. 

It is also important to make mention of 
the numerous local ham neighbors who vol- 
untarily shut down their stations and shared 
shifts at the Hug household performing all 
manner of tasks in the interest of “keeping 
K7CHG on the air.” Microphone relief was 
supplied by Randy Davidson, K7UOE, John 
Marcinko, W7FHZ, (Mr.) Marion Mety, 
W7BJG, Bill McCullough, K7OZN, Walt Pan- 
chyshyn, K7SNH and Gene Smith, K7HFF, 

Sandwiches, coffee, babysitting and all the 
other chores so essential to a successful op- 
eration became a neighborhood project of 
tremendous magnitude. Harris was not alone 
but his was the fuel which kept the beacon 
fire of communications lit. Television and 
radio stations were phone patched into the 
amateur station and the actual proceedings 
were rebroadcast to the entire Seattle area. 
When propagation conditions permitted, he 
continued to relay messages and phone patch 
conversations on a nightly basis for several 
weeks after the first crisis had been weath- 
ered. The good will gained through the 
unselfish efforts of Harris C. Hug will benefit 
the amateur radio community for years to 
come. 

I should like to recommend that K7CHG be 
considered for the Edison or other appropri- 
ate amateur award of national stature. 

Most sincerely, 
JEREMY K. SCHLOSS, 
Lieutenant Colonel, U.S. Air Force (Re- 
tired), K7ULB. 


PRESENTATION OF DISTINGUISHED 
FEDERAL CIVILIAN AWARDS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, it 
was my pleasure to be at the White 
House on Monday, to witness the presen- 
tation by President Johnson of distin- 
guished Federal civilian awards to four 
outstanding American civil servants. 
Since then, I have received a copy of the 
remarks which President Johnson de- 
livered on this occasion, in the flower 
garden of the White House, and also 
copies of the citations delivered by Presi- 
dent Johnson to John Doar, Herbert 
Friedman, Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 
and Bromley K. Smith. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
President Johnson’s address and the four 
citations printed in the body of the 
Recorp, together with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and the citations were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
REMARKS OF LYNDON B, JOHNSON, PRESIDENT 

OF THE UNITED STaTES, UPON PRESENTATION 


OF THE DISTINGUISHED FEDERAL CIVILIAN 

AWARDS, IN THE FLOWER GARDEN, THE WHITE 

House 

Mr. Ball, ladies and gentlemen, this is a 
very proud moment for those that we have 
come to honor, and for their families and co- 
workers as well. It is also a very proud mo- 
ment for their country. Freedom is much 
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more than merely security against aggression 
from other countries. Freedom, as our fore- 
fathers conceived it, meant the liberation 
of the individual from oppression by his own 
government, 

Today, after nearly two centuries, the last- 
ing contribution of the American Revolution 
remains the concept that law is rule, that 
the people shall govern, that officials of gov- 
ernment shall neither rule nor govern, but 
that officials shall only serve. 

Thus, we are honoring the oldest and the 
noblest tradition of our system, as we honor 
these four able men for being in every sense 
faithful servants of our people. In the higher 
sense, we do much more today than honor 
fidelity alone. Faithfulness, honesty, and 
loyalty have so long been the rule of publie 
service in our land that the indirect and 
isolated exceptions receive and deserve the 
harshest and strictest censure. 

The true purpose of these awards is to chal- 
lenge the career service to meet the new and 
highest standards required for this new and 
changing age. Man’s knowledge, man’s ca- 
pabilities, have never advanced so rapidly 
as in these times. If government does not 
serve, government becomes only a costly and 
intolerable disservice unless its departments, 
its agencies, and its responsible officials strive 
without ceasing to adopt that advancing 
knowledge and capacity to the peoples’ serv- 
ice. The new standard, the new goal of gov- 
ernment, and within government, must, 
therefore, be the standard goal of excellence. 

Each of the public servants that we honor 
today has in his field contributed a measure 
of excellence. In so doing they each epito- 
mize what I believe is a new generation and 
a new breed of public servant. The day has 
passed when Government jobs are the easy 
jobs of our society, or when the public service 
is the refuge of those inadequate for the 
demands of private competition. Many of 
our society’s most challenging and most de- 
manding and most difficult and most impor- 
tant posts today are in the public sector. We 
need for those posts our best minds, our 
most able men and women. Nothing less, 
we think, will suffice. These are such men. 

So on behalf of a fortunate nation, made 
stronger by their service, I am proud this 
morning to salute them and to honor them 
with this highest award that the Nation 
can bestow for distinguished civilian service. 

Mr. Doar, like all those honored today, has 
served under administrations of both parties. 
It is the hallmark of the ideal public servant 
that he is motivated not by desire to serve 
a party, but to serve all the people. Mr. Doar 
has made a basic contribution to our democ- 
racy as a vigorous champion of equal voting 
rights under the law enacted in 1957. I want 
to congratulate Mr. Doar especially for the 
high standards that he has set in its enforce- 
ment. 

Dr. Friedman’s career typifies the new 
kinds of challenge being offered today within 
the public service. Back during World War 
II, one of his inventions permitted a major 
breakthrough in productivity in the manu- 
facture of radio circuits. I understand the 
wartime savings in man-hours was more 
than 50 million, and that this invention is 
still as valuable now as it was 20 years ago. 
Dr. Friedman's creativity continues. He 
holds more than 50 patents, and nearly all of 
the new information we have accumulated in 
the past 15 years about the upper atmosphere 
has come from the experiments Dr. Fried- 
man conceived or designed or executed. I 
hope that the brilliant and ambitious young 
scientists of our colleges and universities will 
keep this in mind when they choose their 
career courses. 

All of us know Lyman Kirkpatrick's re- 
markable and inspiring story. After a dis- 
tinguished and brilliant career, he was felled 
in 1952 by polio. In 1953 he was back at 
work, traveling around the world as Inspec- 
tor General of the CIA. His contribution 
to his country and to the free world has been 
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` equalled by few and exceeded by none in the 
years that he has been restricted by a hand- 
icap that many would have regarded as an 
excuse for simply giving up. 

Since this is an election year, I guess I 
had better not say that Brom Smith is the 
most valuable man in the White House. 
But there are some of us here who think 
that Bromley Smith is a leading candidate 
for that title. 

For more than 10 years he has done a most 
remarkable job of enabling the Presidency, 
under three Presidents to be a more respon- 
sible and more vigilant and better informed 
office. 

I am personally very grateful and person- 
ally very proud of you today. 

Now if the recipients would all come 
around, we will have a picture together, and 
then we will have them individually with 
each and their family. 


CITATION FOR JOHN DOAR 


An exceptionally able attorney, he has sig- 
nificantly contributed to the development 
and administration of the law in the field of 
voting rights. By his effective mediation, he 
has personally secured peaceful progress in 
human relations. 

In a difficult area of Federal-State rela- 
tions, he has displayed fidelity to democratic 
ideals, demonstrated courage and under- 
standing and won the confidence of the 
courts, opposing counsel, and citizens gen- 
erally. 


CITATION FOR HERBERT FRIEDMAN 


A brilliant and imaginative research scien- 
tist, he has been the originator and leader 
in the new science of rocket astronomy. His 
achievements have greatly advanced the Na- 
tion’s progress in space and extended man’s 
knowledge of the universe. 

His fundamental scientific discoveries 
about the upper atmosphere and the radia- 
tions from the sun and the stars are inter- 
nationally recognized. 


CITATION FOR LYMAN B. KIRKPATRICK, JR. 


An outstanding administrator and advisor 
in the field of foreign intelligence, he has 
been instrumental in achieving notable im- 
provements in the operational effectiveness 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and the 
foreign intelligence activities of our country. 

His distinguished career has been marked 
by exceptional competence, judgment, ob- 
jectivity and ability to inspire his associates 
to their highest capabilities. 

CITATION FOR BROMLEY K. SMITH 

A skilled and dedicated advisor in the na- 
tional security field, he has revolutionized 
the communications system supporting Pres- 
‘idential decisionmaking and action in for- 
eign affairs. 

Through rare judgment, energy, and tact, 

he has generated a steady enlargement of a 
sense of common purpose among the execu- 
“tive agencies in national security affairs. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, because 
of the nature of my remarks, which will 
be partly a matter of personal privilege, 
I ask unanimous consent that the rule of 
germaneness be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Star for last night, the edi- 
tor, who has demonstrated in many edi- 
torials that I am not one of his favorite 
Senators, paid his disrespects to me 
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again. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Morse’s LATEST 

It must be that Senator WAYNE MORSE 
stands on his head when he looks at the 
international situation. How else explain 
his persistently upside-down evaluation of 
what's going on? And how else account for 
his curiously shallow but vitriolic attacks 
on American foreign policy? 

The latest of these attacks accuses Presi- 
dent Johnson of carrying out an illegal and 
immoral Asian policy “making the United 
States the world's leading threat to world 
peace.” This is an outrageously irresponsible 
statement. It does violence to the realities, 
and it certainly lends more than a little aid 
and comfort to the Communist enemy in 
southeast Asia. 

It is that enemy, of course, and not the 
United States, which threatens the peace. 
Inspired and supported by Red China, the 
Communists of North Vietnam and Laos are 
systematically violating solemn interna- 
tional agreements. They are doing so with a 
merciless campaign of terror and aggression 
against peoples who want to be free. The 
ultimate objective is to bring all of south- 
east Asia under Peiping's totalitarian con- 
trol. 

In helping the free Asians to cope with this 
threat, our country is serving high principle 
and its own security interests. Senator 
Mons owes an apology to the President and 
the American people. He has done a gravely 
obnoxious thing in falsely accusing them, be- 
fore the whole world, of endangering the 
peace. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I feel 
that it is so important that the editorial 
receive a wider circulation that I am 
putting it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The American people ought to know the 
kind of press that is so prevalent in our 
country, the Washington Star being a 
good example of the failure of the 
American press as a whole to live up to 
the obligations and responsibilities of a 
free press. 

I have said before, and repeat today, 
that the Washington Star is a news- 
paper of great irresponsibility. It does 
not need to come out in yellow paper, 
although if it were published on yellow 
paper, it would be a physical picturing 
of the nature of the journalism of the 
Washington Star, for it is one of the 
most vicious newspapers in the country. 
But there are others. It is always a 
compliment to me when the editor of 
the Washington Star writes an insulting 
editorial about me. 

I would know there was something 
wrong with me if the Washington Star 
ever found anything about which it 
could agree with me. 

The editorial of last night is going to 
be answered by the senior Senator from 
Oregon at this time. It is titled 
“Morse’s Latest.” It criticizes me, of 
course, for my refusal to go along with 
the unjustifiable killing of American 
boys in South Vietnam and refusing to 
go along with the outlawry of the United 
States in South Vietnam and my refusal 
to approve of my country’s violating one 
international law obligation after an- 
other. That is the great offense the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon has committed 
in the eyes of this yellow journalist who 
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is the editor of the Washington Star. 
The editorial reads: 

The latest of these attacks accuses Presi- 
dent Johnson of carrying out an illegal and 
immoral Asian policy “making the United 
States the world’s leading threat to world 
peace.“ This is an outrageously irresponsi- 
ble statement. It does violence to the reali- 
ties, and it certainly lends more than a little 
aid and comfort to the Communist enemy 
in southeast Asia. 


That is an interesting little twist one 
gets from the McCarthyite editors, Mr. 
President. If one raises a question of 
the soundness of the foreign policy of 
the United States, those editors leave 
the innuendo and impression that, 
somewhere, somehow, the one making 
the statement may be a Red. They do 
not have the guts to say so directly. 
That is not the way of the smear artists. 
They are not honest enough to be direct. 
It is always called “aid and comfort to 
the enemy.” It is interesting to note 
that a few weeks ago, the Secretary of 
State also tried to silence criticism of his 
Asian policy with the same phrase. 

This is not the first time this smear 
has been hurled at me. In my last cam- 
paign in 1962 a libelous book against me 
was published. It cost $650,000. It was 
distributed free to thousands and thou- 
sands of voters in the State. It, too, 
sought to leave the impression that, be- 
cause the Senator from Oregon does not 
believe one pays respect to the flag be- 
hind the Presiding Officer’s chair by 
waving it into tatters, his patriotism is 
suspect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not the 
Senator believe that this is somewhat 
comparable to the treatment some of 
us have received in the past when we 
have tried to cut the foreign aid budget 
or correct ineffectual programs? Some- 
one has said, “You help the Communist 
cause when you are trying to get a more 
effective program.” 

Mr. MORSE. Of course, that is the 
outlet of the ignorant. They do not let 
facts stand in their way. That is the 
outlet of the ignorance of the editor 
of the—I was about to say the Wash- 
ington Post or the New York Times; they 
are no better. I happen to be replying 
to the Washington Star today. They do 
not want any fact to stand in their way. 
They want to get on a throne of oracle- 
ism and pontificate, and we are all sup- 
posed to bow down and say, “Allah, Al- 
lah, Allah.” 

I was speaking about the libelous book 
that this type of smear artist published 
against me in 1962, giving it free to 
every voter in the State. Its publish- 
ers woke up too late, at long last, to 
discover that they had performed a great 
service for me, because I was elected 
by the same percentage of votes that 
I received in 1956. In 1956 they had fol- 
lowed similar tactics. They never 
learn. They published a book at that 
time known as the “Red Book.” That 
was another smear book. The people 
answered them again. The people of my 
State are answering them now. 

The American policy in Asia cannot be 
justified on the facts. Its mouthpieces 
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are reduced to justifying it by smear. I 
say from the floor of the Senate today 
that the only way it is going to be stopped 
is by American public opinion. It is too 
bad we cannot get the facts before the 
American people. If the American press 
were not doing a “Pravda” job, if the 
American press were not, by and large, a 
kept press, if the American press were 
not concealing from the American people 
the facts about American foreign policy, 
this administration would be hearing 
more than it is already hearing from the 
American public, because it is beginning 
to hear plenty, as I shall show before I 
am through with this speech. 

I have placed in the RECORD on a cou- 
ple of occasions a large number of letters, 
telegrams, and other communications I 
have received from across the country, 
representing a cross section of the Amer- 
ican citizenry, who are as shocked and 
as much aghast as I am about the illegal 
W 8 of the United States in southeast 

We do not hear any comment from the 
editor of the Washington Star about the 
facts. He talks about my making an out- 
rageously irresponsible statement. He 
talks about my criticizing an illegal and 
immoral Asian policy. Let the editor of 
the Washington Star sit down and try 
to write an editorial justifying the U.S. 
war in southeast Asia on the basis of in- 
ternational law. Let him try to justify 
it on the basis of the U.S. Constitution. 
Let him try to justify it under the United 
Nations Charter. It cannot be justified 
on any of those grounds. 

The fact is that our President has no 
constitutional right or power, legally, to 
send a single American boy to his death 
in South Vietnam without a declaration 
of war. 

In speech after speech on the floor of 
the Senate in the past several weeks I 
have been calling upon my President to 
send up a declaration of war proposal 
and let the American public, through 
their elected representatives in Congress, 
react to the proposal of war. I have said 
that if this Congress votes a declaration 
of war, the senior Senator from Oregon 
will get behind that declaration of war, 
because then we must be a united people, 
and do everything we can to successfully 
prosecute that war to victory. We would 
have no other course. But since I first 
came to the Senate I took an oath at the 
desk four times to uphold the Constitu- 
tion, and I do not intend to follow my 
President, short of a declaration of war, 
in violation of that oath. 

I intend to continue to raise my voice 
in the interest of peace. I intend to con- 
tinue to raise my voice, as I said on the 
“Today” program this morning on NBC 
television, to try to bring my country 
back inside the framework of interna- 
tional law—and, I add again today, in- 
side the framework of the Constitution, 


Let the editor of the Washington Star 
sit down and write an editorial justifying 
U.S. action in South Vietnam as a matter 
of international law. It cannot be done. 

The editorial continues: 

It is that enemy— 


Meaning, of course, the Communist 
enemy in southeast Asia— 
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It is that enemy, of course, and not the 
United States, which threatens the peace. 


I do not know where the editor has 
been. It happens to be the United States 
that is making use of air power in South 
Vietnam, bombing and killing. It hap- 
pens to be the United States, in clear 
violation of the Geneva accords of 1954 
and 1962, that has sent pilots to drop 
bombs in Laos. 

What justification has the editor of 
the Washington Star for these illegal acts 
of outlawry on the part of the United 
States in southeast Asia? I should like 
to have some evidence that the editor of 
the Washington Star ever heard about 
the Charter of the United Nations. I 
should like to have some evidence that 
the editor of the Washington Star knows 
that the United Nations exists. One 
would not know it from reading the 
smear editorial that he wrote yesterday 
against the senior Senator from Oregon. 
I should like to have some evidence that 
the editor of the Washington Star has 
ever read articles 2, 33, 37, and 51 of the 
charter, in violation of which the United 
States stands at the very moment that 
I speak. In fact, the United States 
stands in violation, in southeast Asia, of 
the whole framework, the spirit, the in- 
tent, and the purpose of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

The United States, I may say for the 
benefit of the editor of the Washington 
Star, has set itself up as the guardian, 
the policeman, and the enforcement offi- 
cer of the Geneva accord of 1954, which 
the United States never even signed. 

As I said this morning on the “Today” 
program, Bedell Smith, acting for John 
Foster Dulles, sat in Geneva as an ob- 
server. When the accord was signed by 
the other signatories, he announced, in 
behalf of the United States, that we 
would recognize and respect it as setting 
forth the principles of international law. 

We have not respected it. We have 
violated it. We put ourselves in the 
position of a country that did not even 
sign the accord, taking upon ourselves 
the prerogative of enforcing it, because, 
say we, it is being violated by North 
Vietnam, Laos, and Red China. 

I believe that is true. Those vicious 
Communist countries are violating the 
Geneva accords of 1954, but so are we. 
We have already been found guilty of 
violating the Geneva accords by the Neu- 
tral Council, which was established for 
the very purpose of reporting violations. 
That Neutral Council, consisting of rep- 
resentatives from Poland, India, and 
Canada, has found that North Vietnam 
is a violator of the Geneva accords of 
1954, and that South Vietnam is a viola- 
tor of the Geneva accords of 1954. 

It cites, as its evidence that South Viet- 
nam is in violation, the supplying by the 
United States, in clear violation of the 
terms of the accords, both of military 
assistance and military personnel that 
we have poured into South Vietnam in 
the past several years. 

I believe that one reason why we are 
leery about going to the United Nations 
is that we have a good idea as to what 
the verdict would be. 

What else did we do in 1954? The 
1954 accord was the accord which parti- 
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tioned Indochina after France had 
pulled out because the French people 
were about to pull down the French Gov- 
ernment, and they did. They pulled 
down a French government because that 
government had permitted 240,000 
French boys to become casualties in a 
war in Indochina. 

The United States poured a billion and 
a quarter dollars plus into that French 
war, in trying to help France win it. 

Not only that, but, as I have said in 
past speeches on the floor of the Sen- 
ate—and I will repeat it for the benefit 
of the editor of the Washington Star— 
Dulles went to Europe in 1954 and tried 
to persuade the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Winston Churchill, and the 
Foreign Minister, Anthony Eden, to en- 
ter into an agreement between Great 
Britain and France, whereby, if Great 
Britain would join the United States in 
sending American boys and British boys 
into the Indochina war, perhaps France 
would stay in it. Once we had obtained 
that agreement, the news would be 
broken to the Congress. 

One of the most dramatic episodes in 
history happened at that time. We in 
Congress were protected, not by our Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles, but 
by the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
The response of the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain was to the effect that that 
would be practicing a deception on the 
Congress of the United States. It was 
old power politics in international 
affairs: Get a fait accompli and then an- 
nounce what you have done. 

We did something else in 1954 through 
our Secretary of State that will not read 
well in the pages of American history 
in the decades ahead. 

We are in grave danger of finding we 
have secretly been committed to a sim- 
18 war, this time without any allies at 

We succeeded in persuading South 
Vietnam not to sign the Geneva accord 
of 1954. South Vietnam has never 
signed those accords. We did something 
more. Of course, the puppet that the 
French had been maintaining in Indo- 
china was all through. When the 
French recognized that, they had to get 
out. So we set up our own puppet in 
South Vietnam. This puppet, Diem, who 
was a creature of the United States, as 
far as his ruling power in South Viet- 
nam was concerned, was the U.S. police 
state puppet. 

We hear talk about freedom in South 
Vietnam. There has never been any 
there. The overwhelming majority of 
the inhabitants of South Vietnam, illit- 
erate people, would not understand the 
meaning of the term if it were uttered 
in their presence. They have been the 
subjects of a police state tyranny ever 
since the United States set up its puppet 
in South Vietnam. 

Also, our hypocrisy is well recognized 
around the world. People talk about 
freedom in South Vietnam. There is no 
freedom there, and there has never been 


any. 

Diem did not work out very well. 
Therefore he was overthrown, and we 
made certain he was replaced by a simi- 
larly pliable tool. His replacement was 
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Minh, a general-dictator. He did not 
work out very well for us. So we threw 
in with Khanh, the present military ty- 
rant, the military ruler of South Viet- 
nam. What voice have the people of 
South Vietnam had in these changes? 
None whatever. These governments 
have been imposed on them by the Unit- 
ed States. 

There is no word about that from the 
editor of the Washington Star. There 
is no attempt on the part of this yellow 
sheet to give the facts to the readers of 
that newspaper about what has hap- 
pened in South Vietnam. Rather, the 
attitude is to wave the flag into tatters. 
Anyone who does not go along with him 
is supposed to be against the flag. 

Mr. President, no combination of yel- 
low journalists in this country is going 
to close the lips of the senior Senator 
from Oregon so long as there is any 
hope of our country following a course of 
international law instead of American 
jungle law based upon military might, for 
it is still jungle law, whether the mili- 
tary might is displayed by the United 
States or Red Russia or Red China. 
What I am seeking to do is to bring an 
end to a resort to the jungle law of mili- 
tary might as the weapon for trying to 
resolve the crisis in Asia, to avoid being 
thrown into a major holocaust that 
would cost the lives of tens upon tens 
of thousands of Americans boys. 

If the Pentagon thinks for a moment 
that if we begin to bomb North Vietnam, 
Red China will sit across the border and 
not fight back, the Pentagon could not 
be more wrong. The great danger is 
that we may become bogged down in a 
war in Asia for years to come if we do 
not stop this policy. 

Iam shocked to hear it said—and some 
say it in private conversations—“Wait. 
We have nothing to worry about. We 
can knock out Peiping, we can knock out 
every population center of China and 
North Vietnam—and they know it—in a 
short time with nuclear bombs.” 

When I hear comments like that—and 
they are quite prevalent—I wonder what 
is happening to moral standards in the 
United States. I wonder what has hap- 
pened to our morality. I wonder what 
is happening to our professings about 
being a Christian nation, because I can- 
not square that kind of policy with the 
teachings of my Master. As a Christian, 
I do not intend to support, on Christian 
and moral principles, an illegal war in 
southeast Asia. Rather, I intend to ar- 
gue, no matter what the castigation and 
the political consequences might be, that 
my country should return to the frame- 
work of international law. We cannot 
separate the principles of morality that 
we expect to govern the personal and 
private lives of the American people from 
the policies of their Government. 

Whenever the policies of the Amer- 
ican Government cannot be squared with 
moral principles, we are headed for dis- 
aster. We shall be headed for disaster 
in southeast Asia if we follow a course 
of action that will lead us to an all-out 
war in Asia—and that is exactly what 
we are headed for. 
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What is more, these men who have 
such confidence in nuclear weapons have 
not one word about the aftermath. What 
happens after they have been dropped 
on China? They do not have any 
thought of that. 

My prediction is that communism as 
such will be infinitely strengthened in 
Asia by such a policy. China may be 
temporarily weakened; but communism 
in China and throughout Asia will be 
vastly strengthened. 

As I said the day before yesterday, a 
couple of leading military officials, speak- 
ing for our Government in recent days, 
announced to the world that the United 
States is ready to take on the risk of war 
with Red China. I do not know what 
reprimand those officers have received, 
or whether the administration knows it 
is creating the impression that those of- 
ficers bespeak the policy of the adminis- 
tration; for the policy of this administra- 
tion, I may say to the editor of the Wash- 
ington Star, who did not like my use of 
the word “immoral,” is immoral—and it 
is illegal, too. 

Follow a course of action of bombing 
in North Vietnam and Laos and China, 
and we will win, for decades to come, 
the hatred of much of mankind. 

Furthermore, the editor of the Wash- 
ington Star had better consider the alter- 
natives. The Senator from Oregon has 
been urging not a get-out policy in South 
Vietnam, but a stay-in policy with allies, 
to make peace and stop making war. 
But not a word has been said by the 
editor of the Washington Star about the 
SEATO Treaty and the international law 
obligations that the SEATO Treaty im- 
poses upon the United States. Yes, it is 
a paper-tiger treaty. As I have said in 
past speeches, the editor of the New York 
Times, Mr. Sulzberger, stated one day 
in one of his columns that in a confer- 
ence he had with John Foster Dulles in 
1955, Dulles explained that the main 
reason for the SEATO Treaty was to 
give a legal basis for the U.S. action in 
South Vietnam; but it did not accom- 
plish its purpose. 

As I said the other day, the President 
of the United States has been quoted to 
the effect—and I paraphrase him, but 
accurately—that the only legal basis he 
needed was SEATO. He had better re- 
read the SEATO treaty, for it gives him 
no basis for the course of action he is 
following in South Vietnam. The 
SEATO treaty, signed by allies who have 
walked out on us— Australia, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, France, and Great Britain—pro- 
vided a protocol agreement, or in fact 
had a section that is known in interna- 
tional law as a protocol agreement, in 
which it was announced that South Viet- 
nam was an area of mutual concern and 
interest to them. Under international 
law, such a protocol agreement does 
not give the United States or any other 
power the unilateral right to proceed to 
send in military forces and equipment 
to make war to enforce the Geneva ac- 
cord agreements of 1954 and 1962. 

Let us look at SEATO. The protocol 
agreement refers to an understanding 
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among the signatories thereto about mu- 
tual concern and interest. I ask the 
American people: Where are those allies 
today? Where have they been since 
American boys began to die in South 
Vietnam? They have not been with us. 
The United States has never called upon 
them to associate in a joint action to 
keep the peace in South Vietnam. 

Oh, yes, there was a meeting of the 
warmakers in Honolulu some time ago, 
attended by the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, and various other 
leading American officials. They had 
a SEATO meeting earlier. But it is in- 
teresting to note that out of the SEATO 
meeting came no agreement for partici- 
pation by the other countries with us 
in any operation in South Vietnam. One 
of the ambiguous, confused general 
statements of Secretary of State Rusk 
emanated from that meeting, and it 
added up to nothing. We stood exactly 
where we stood before the meeting was 
ever had; the United States was to func- 
tion as a unilateral police officer in South 
Vietnam. 

I have said this over and over again, 
but I shall continue to say it over and 
over again, because as a former teacher I 
know the educational value of repetition. 
When we have a blacked-out press, by 
and large, except for such outstanding, 
notable examples at the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, it is necessary to use every 
medium available to try to get the fac- 
tual information across to the American 
people. I have urged from the very be- 
ginning that the SEATO nations join us 
until the United Nations can take juris- 
diction. They ought to join us in or- 
ganizing a peacekeeping corps, not in a 
warmaking program in South Vietnam. 
They should join us by contributing sub- 
stantial forces to maintain peace. We 
ought to make it clear to both sides that 
our position is to be a position of neu- 
trality, so far as participating in the 
war is concerned; and then, under the 
Articles of the United Nations, file our 
request with the United Nations that 
that organization take jurisdiction over 
the threat to the peace of the world in 
South Vietnam, and now that it has 
spread to North Vietnam and Laos, as 
the additional trouble spot, the threat of 
full-scale war in southeast Asia. 

It has been my position, which I repeat 
today for the edification of the editor of 
the Washington Evening Star, that the 
United Nations would ultimately decide 
to set up a United Nations trusteeship, 
or protectorate, for as many years as 
would be necessary to bring stability to 
that area of the world, and to help the 
people develop economic freedom for 
themselves. Only out of economic free- 
dom can political freedom take root and 
grow. We cannot implant political 
freedom first—one of the great failures 
of America foreign policy in many of 
the areas of the underdeveloped parts 
of the world. 

But we bring these people to an un- 
derstanding of the precious values of 
economic freedom of choice for the in- 
dividual, we bring to them betterment 
of the standard of living, betterment of 
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health, betterment of longevity and the 
betterment of general welfare coinci- 
dental to economic freedom; and in not 
too many years we shall have a free so- 
ciety politically. 

The United Nations should follow that 
course of action. It has the power to 
follow it. There is nothing novel about 
that. We are strong for a United Na- 
tions peacekeeping force in the Middle 
East, and we have supported it for some 
years. We are for sound application of 
international law. We favor sound sub- 
stitution of the rule of law for the jungle 
law of military might. 

We look in vain, Mr. President, for 
any student of the history of the Mid- 
dle East who would not tell us that if the 
United Nations had not been in the 
Middle East for the past several years, 
that area of the world would have been 
in outright war. We have not the 
slightest idea where that would have 
extended. 

We have been strong for the United 
Nations peacekeeping force in the Con- 
go. It has had its problems and will 
continue to have its problems. Does 
anyone have any doubt as to what would 
have happened in that dark area of 
Africa if the United Nations had not 
been there? 

When that great world statesman Dag 
Hammarskjold was Secretary General of 
the United Nations, and the United Na- 
tions first took jurisdiction over the 
Congo, Russia wasin. Russia was about 
to take over the Congo, and that coura- 
geous man, speaking for the United Na- 
tions, said to Russia, “Get out, or we 
will put you out.” 

Russia got out. 

I was one of the delegates, along with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
in the famous shoe-thumping session of 
the United Nations in 1960. Isaw Khru- 
shchev melt under the heat of world 
public opinion, for he came to that ses- 
sion apparently believing that he could 
get by with his troika doctrine, and he 
thought that he could scuttle the posi- 
tion of the United Nations in the Congo. 
What did he run up against? A unified 
opinion of the small nations, many of 
them new members of the United Na- 
tions, African states; and delegate after 
delegate told me this, as I sat for many 
hours during those weeks of that session 
and in conferences with delegates from 
the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
that they recognized it was the United 
Nations that stood as the guarantor of 
their freedom against the threat of 
Communist takeover. 

It is acceptable for the Congo, but 
not for South Vietnam. 

Finally, the United States became in- 
terested in Cyprus. That, too, is having 
its ups and downs. Merely because the 
United Nations goes into some area of 
the world does not mean that it will have 
fair sailing, with no storms ahead for the 
United Nations Ship of State. It is sad 
to contemplate that the United States 
was first opposed to the United Nations 
going into Cyprus. It is an interesting 
paradox and commentary that in that 
instance—I do not believe it will be true 
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in South Vietnam—but in that instance 
it was Russia that took the lead to urge 
that the Cyprus issue be submitted to 
the United Nations, plus the Premier of 
Cyprus. 

Unfortunately, the United Nations 
wrote a sad chapter in foreign policy 
there, in that we wished NATO to take 
over; because Cyprus is not a member 
of NATO. 

Why NATO should take over, I never 
was able to understand, because we never 
got any sensible reasoning out of Secre- 
tary of State Rusk as to why that should 
be our policy. But the United Nations 
did take over, and it is much better than 
would have been the case if the United 
Nations had not done so. 

There will be failures in the United 
Nations, too, but the great failure of the 
United States at this hour in world af- 
fairs is that we have not attempted to 
get the United Nations to take jurisdic- 
tion over the southeast Asia problem. 

We have been dragged before the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations by 
that little country Cambodia after the 
Prince of Cambodia kicked us out, and 
after we were caught violating the Cam- 
bodian border and dropping a fire bomb, 
or bombs, and burning out a village and 
killing 16 natives. We were caught be- 
cause the American plane was shot down 
and the American pilot was killed. So 
we quickly apologized. We offered com- 
pensation. We were caught. Does any- 
one believe there would have been an 
apology if we had not been caught? 

I do not know what the facts were, but 
the Cambodians claimed that that was 
only one of many violations. Yet not one 
word was written by the editor of the 
Washington Evening Star about those 
ugly facts of American policy. 

We have had a clear duty from the 
beginning to lay before the United Na- 
tions the charge of violation of the 
Geneva accord by North Vietnam and 
Laos. We have not done so. We have 
decided to set ourselves up as the deter- 
miner of what policy there shall be in 
South Vietnam. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I believe one of the tragedies of 
our time—and I repeat it, so that the 
record may be complete today—was that 
our Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Adlai Stevenson, lent his lips to reading 
a speech, obviously written for him at the 
State Department, in which, in effect, 
he announced to the world that we were 
going to do what we pleased in South 
Vietnam and that the rest of the world 
could like it, or else. 

That was some position for the United 
States to take. 

He sits there, not only as an Ambas- 
sador from the United States, but also 
as one of the trustees of the charter of 
the United Nations. 

If I were Stevenson, I would much 
rather have sacrificed my Ambassador- 
ship and resigned than to walk out on 
all the great, eloquent pronouncements 
Stevenson has made over the years about 
the importance of the United Nations to 
maintain peace in the world. But that 
is done. We have to move on from there. 
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The point is that any U.N, member 
at all can seek to bring the issue before 
the U.N. We run the risk every day of 
being called to account there, and being 
compelled to answer the charges of 
others, I am satisfied that sooner or 
later we will find ourselves in that situ- 
ation, unless we first go to the U.N. with 
our own case and our own proposals. 

I wish the editor of the Washington 
Star would try to write editorials deny- 
ing those facts of international law and 
those facts about the ugly record of the 
United States in violation of the inter- 
national law in South Vietnam, 

The editor continues: 

In helping the free Asians to cope with 
this threat— 


Where are these free Asians? Name 
them. They are subjects of dictator- 
ships. The South Vietnamese are the 
subjects of a military dictatorship main- 
tained as a United States protectorate 
in South Vietnam. The editor says: 

In helping the free Asians to cope with 
this threat, our country is serving high prin- 
ciple and its own security interests. Senator 
Morse owes an apology to the President and 
the American people. He has done a gravely 
obnoxious thing in falsely accusing them, 
before the whole world, of endangering the 
peace. 


May I say to this smear artist who is 
the editor of the Washington Star that 
I now incorporate by reference every 
statement I have ever made in opposi- 
tion to my country’s policy in Vietnam. 
And I stand on eaeh and every state- 
ment. That is my answer to him. 

Mr. President, I will continue, as an 
advocate of the reelection of Lyndon 
Johnson to the Presidency of the United 
States, to do all that I can to help him 
change the course of action—that I 
think he ought to change—in connection 
with American foreign policy, and try 
to get this country to see that before it 
is too late we ought to get back within 
the framework of international law, and 
try to use the rule of law as an instru- 
mentality for preserving peace, rather 
than to use the military might of the 
United States to lead mankind further 
toward the danger of a major war in 
South Vietnam, North Vietnam and 
Laos. 

If the Chinese do what I think we have 
every reason to believe they will do if 
we carry out the bombing of North Viet- 
nam and Laos—engage in a full scale 
war in Asia, a war which could not be 
won without the use of atomic power— 
then we will be bogged down in Asia for 
a quarter of a century or longer. Mili- 
tary victories do not produce peace. 
They can destroy a temporary tyrant. 
But let us assume a hypothesis that we 
bomb out North Vietnam, Laos, and 
China. When we are through with that 
military victory, will we come home? 

Mr. President, we shall have a job then 
of control, a job of supervision, a job of 
rebuilding. And we have neither the 
manpower nor the financial means to car- 
ry out what would be clearly our obli- 
gation if we were to follow that immoral 
policy. 
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I do not intend to let the proponents 
of American warmaking get away from 
what I consider to be the foundation of 
this whole issue as to what our policy 
should be—the issue of morality. 

I think we have a duty as Christians— 
and when I refer to Christians, I refer 
also to believers in another faith who 
believe in one God, those of us who be- 
lieve in a supreme being—we have a 
moral, religious duty to try to work 
out a peace under a rule of law rather 
than to endanger mankind in a major 
war. 

It is too bad that before the editor of 
the Washington Star stuck his poison 
pen into my bloodstream yesterday, he 
did not read a column that he published 
in the same issue in which he published 
his ad hominem argument against the 
Senator from Oregon, a column by Max 
Freedman. 

I shall read it, not only for the bene- 
fit of the Senate, but for the benefit of 
history. The Max Freedman article lays 
down the major premises that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has been pleading for 
in the Senate for weeks. 

I hope Max Freedman will not find 
himself in difficulty with this smear edi- 
tor who operates the Washington Star. 
But I know Max Freedman to be a cou- 
rageous journalist who will stand up and 
be counted for his convictions. 

Listen to what he said, Mr. President, 
in the same issue of the Washington 
Star in which this yellow journalist, who 
is the editor of the Washington Star, paid 
his disrespects to the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 

The heading of the article is: “The 
Prospect of War With China—President 
Urged To Take U.S. People Into Full 
Confidence in Wake of Threats.” 

I shall digress from the article from 
time to time for comment. I ask unani- 
mous consent that when I finish my dis- 
cussion, the entire article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. The article reads: 

In the past few days, both in Washington 
and southeast Asia, various spokesmen for 
the Johnson administration have raised the 
prospect of a war with China if the Peiping 
Government does not stop making trouble in 
Vietnam. This kind of threat is more likely 
to divide and worry American opinion than 
a is to frighten Peiping or to serve the cause 
of peace. 


I have been saying that in various 
word forms for weeks in the Senate. 

The article continues: 

Although the warning is addressed to 
China, the real culprit is North Vietnam. 
Until now, the United States has blamed 
North Vietnam for the unrest in South Viet- 
nam and Laos. It has acted on the belief 
that North Vietnam did not wish to be a 
mere puppet of China. 


The interesting thing is that this Com- 
munist, tyrannical dictator of North 
Vietnam has mentioned time and time 
again that he would like to consider him- 
self another Tito, that he would like to 
maintain a Communist independence of 
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Red China. I do not know what facts 
there are that would support that ob- 
servation. 

We all know that when we are dealing 
with this Communist dictator of Vietnam 
we are dealing with one of the most able, 
experienced guerrilla war directors in the 
world. It was not so many years ago 
that we were embracing him. It was not 
so many years ago that we were singing 
his praises. He was with us against 
Japan. Times have changed. 

Let me make clear, so that no one will 
try to distort what the Senator from 
Oregon has just said, that no one could 
be more opposed to the policies of the 
dictator of North Vietnam than the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

That is why I have been insisting that 
he ought to be haled before the United 
Nations. That is why we ought to have 
been filing our complaint against him 
long ago for violating the Geneva accord. 
But I point out that we are not dealing 
with a dummy—either a dummy from 
the standpoint of intellect, or a dummy 
representing Red China. We are deal- 
ing with one of the most able Commu- 
nist leaders in the world—a man well 
along in his seventies. 

I think it is clear that the French 
have had hopes—and that was the rea- 
son for De Gaulle’s suggestion to try to 
reach a negotiated political settlement of 
the situation in southeast Asia—that the 
dictator leader of North Vietnam might 
be persuaded to enter into some kind of 
a neutralization settlement of the area 
if it could provide for a guarantee of his 
independence vis-a-vis Red China. 

Why are we not willing to try it? We 
have not even been willing to agree to a 
proposal of the French for a 14-nation 
conference on the problem. We always 
talk about conditions being attached 
which we know would make the con- 
ference impossible. 

The sad fact is that the United States 
has not been willing to go along with 
various proposals that would fit into the 
framework of an international law ap- 
proach to the problem. Who knows? I 
do not know what understanding might 
be reached in an international law proce- 
dure settlement with the dictator of 
North Vietnam. I believe we ought to 
try. I said that he is in his seventies. 
What makes anyone think that we are 
going to frighten him with American 
threats of bombing Hanoi? 

Today I called for a transcript of a 
National Broadcasting Co. newscast of 
last night in which a reporter covering 
the Pentagon announced that certain 
points in North Vietnam have been se- 
lected for bombing by South Vietnamese 
pilots flying U.S. planes and if that does 
not work, by U.S. pilots. This report 
further reported that the United States 
will also send troops through Thailand 
into Laos, if that proves necessary to 
induce Ho Chi Minh to back down. 
When I obtain the written text of this 
report, I shall do my best to find out 
whether this is in fact why General 
Taylor is going to the southeast Asia 
theater of operations. 
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‘What are we thinking of if there is 
any basis in fact for that kind of report? 
We ought to take the dictator of North 
Vietnam right before the United Nations, 
or at least before a 14-nation Confer- 
ence in regard to southeast Asia, and 
find out what agreement, if any, can be 
reached. 

People continually say to me, “But we 
have no assurance that we could reach 
a settlement with this approach.” 

Of course, we have not. But we shall 
never know until we try. We have a 
moral obligation as well as a legal one 
to try. 

Max Freedman’s column, published 
last night, speaking about North Viet- 
nam not wishing to be a mere puppet 
of China, continued as follows: 

This belief has now collapsed. For it 
makes no sense at all to think of raids on 
selected targets in North Vietnam if China's 
strength has first to be broken before a set- 
tlement can be reached. 

In all previous discussions, two extreme 
courses were always excluded from serious 
consideration. It was assumed that the 
United States would never run away from 
Vietnam, nor would it threaten military ac- 
tion against China. For the flimsiest of 
reasons, and without advancing any proof 
that the new policy would succeed, these 
administration leaders haye now decided to 
fling a direct military challenge at China. 


Apparently they think they can out- 
bluff China. 

We approach the problem from the 
standpoint of a Christian-Occidental 
mind, or from the standpoint of an 
Oceidental mind that believes in God. 
We are making a horrendous, false as- 
sumption if we think, in dealing with the 
desperate men who rule Red China, that 
they are going to pay any attention to 
moral values and that they are going 
to wither before us and run for cover 
under our threats. We know that many 
months ago the Communist leader of 
China stated in effect that China could 
sacrifice 400 million human bodies and 
still survive as a strong country. Exact 
knowledge of the population of Red 
China is unavailable, but it is generally 
agreed by students of China that she 
has at least 700 million, and probably 
800 million inhabitants. She has al- 
ready demonstrated in past military 
operations that she places no value on 
human life as she sends one wave after 
another wave after another wave of 
human bodies against an enemy. 

Mr. President, when we get into that 
kind of war with Red China, there will 
be a shocking reaction around the globe 
from the standpoint of the morality of 
it. I believe the Pentagon is making a 
serious mistake if it thinks it can out- 
bluff Red China by threats of bombing. 

Max Freedman’s column which ap- 
peared in the same issue of the Wash- 
ington Star as its editorial, raises issues 
that its editorial totally ignores. But if 
they had been taken into account, the 
editorial could not have been written, 

His article continues: 

How is China to be punished? Presumably 
not even these advocates of reckless war 
are in favor of landing American troops in 
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China, though such action: may become in- 
evitable if they are allowed to have their 
way. China cannot be broken by attacks 
from the sea or by landings from the air. 
Are we to drop some hydrogen bombs on 
China? That would at once expose us to 
the fatal charge that we reserve our most 
deadly weapons for the people of Asia. This 
charge would cause us more damage in south- 
east Asia than the worst defeat we could 
suffer in Vietnam. 


I believe that Max Freedman is unan- 
swerably correct in that observation. I 
commend him for his journalistic cour- 
age in saying so in this hour when the 
propaganda is to go along as a test of 
patriotism with an unsound American 
policy in Asia. Max Freedman con- 
tinued: 

Nor would we have very much help in 
trying to crush Chinese resistance. Not a 
single member of the NATO alliance would 
support this reckless adventure. It does no 
good rebuking our NATO partners, They see 
no similarity at all between the Berlin prob- 
lem and the situation in Vietnam. For 
many years Berlin has been a common re- 
sponsibility for the whole alliance. No such 
shared responsibility has ever been accepted 
in Vietnam. The political goals sought by 
the United States may have commanded gen- 
eral agreement but the military burden, in 
essentials, has fallen on this country alone. 
So would the agony of a war with China. 
After Korea it is not permissible for any 
American to make light of what a struggle 
with China inevitably means. 


But I plead that my Government take 
to heart the penetrating analysis that 
Max Freedman just set forth in that 
paragraph, for we shall be without allies. 
Our so-called SEATO allies have not 
lifted a hand, but the State Department 
is trying to set up a facade, a face-saving 
rationalization. 

As I said on the “Today” telecast this 
morning on this subject matter, the State 
Department announced that Australia 
was going to double her assistance in 
South Vietnam. Yet when we bored in 
to find out what that doubling of assist- 
ance would be, we discovered that Aus- 
tralia was going to increase its manpower 
contribution to South Vietnam from 30 
to 60 men, but all to be assigned to duty 
that would keep them far from the battle 
front, and that in 4 months they thought 
they might be able to contribute six 
transport planes to carry material into 
South Vietnam. How generous of them. 
But no Australian boys are to die on the 
battle front—only American boys. 

While I am talking about killing in 
South Vietnam, do not forget that we are 
killing many innocent, illiterate people, 
who do not understand what it is all 
about, many South Vietnamese, many 
natives in villages. It is a horrible thing, 
so unnecessary, and so immoral. 

The editor of the Washington Star 
does not like me to use the word “im- 
moral.” I can well understand why he 
would not, because it demonstrates a 
lack of understanding of the relation- 
ship between principles of morality and 
American foreign policy. 

Freedman continues: 

Besides, no one can now say with exact 
knowledge what Russia’s role would be in 
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such a struggle. Russia has a treaty to come 
to the defense of China if China is at- 
tacked. This treaty has now been ques- 
tioned by Russia but has not been repudi- 
ated. What right has anyone in Washing- 
ton to assume that Moscow would do noth- 
ing while America lunged at China? This 
might be the one thing that could still bring 
Russia and China together in a common 
policy. Or Russia might go on fresh adven- 
tures of her own while America was bogged 
down in China. Have these risks and dan- 
gers been sufficiently weighed by our policy- 
makers? 


For weeks I have been making this 
argument on the floor of the Senate. 
For weeks I have said that I believe 
there are two great dangers. One is that 
our plans to escalate the war into other 
parts of Asia might very well drive Rus- 
sia and China back together again. I 
would like to put Russia on the spot in 
the United Nations. I would like to find 
out whether Russia is willing, in the 
Security Council, to go along with United 
Nations supervision over the crisis in 
southeast Asia. 

I do not want to follow a course of 
action that runs the risk I have pointed 
out, and that Freedman verifies in his 
column, of possibly bringing Russia and 
China back together, 

The second argument I have made for 
weeks on the floor of the Senate—which 
is supported by Freedman in the para- 
graph I have just read—is that if we be- 
come bogged down in Asia, doing Russia’s 
job for her in Asia, if Russia decides on 
a permanent split with Red China, with 
our knocking out China by the kind of 
victory we would obtain with the use 
of nuclear power, we would weaken our 
own security thereby and antagonize 
hundreds of millions of people around 
the world. Russia would then be free to 
carry out her Communist designs else- 
where in the world. 

I believe that she has not varied one 
iota from her ultimate intention of com- 
munizing the world whenever she thinks 
she can do it. Make no mistake, the 
policy of the United States in southeast 
Asia is an asset to Russia and a threat 
to the peace of the world. I want to keep 
Russia in this picture through the United 
Nations, constantly making her stand up 
and be counted, within the framework of 
international law. As I have said so 
many times, if she vetoes the proposal in 
the Security Council, we can then go into 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, as provided for in the procedures 
of the United Nations. 

Freedman continues: 

Perhaps this whole effect is simply designed 
to prove that the Johnson administration 
can be as tough as Senator GOLDWATER. It 
had better watch itself or it will merely 
prove— 


And, under the rules of the Senate, I 
will have to paraphrase—it would merely 
prove itself to be stupid. Of course, if 
I said that on my own—and I now asso- 
ciate myself with Max Freedman’s com- 
ment—the editor of the Washington Star 
would probably dip his poison pen of 
yellow journalism into my bloodstream 
again. Let him do it. 
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Freedman is so right. He goes on to 
say: i 

Not even in his worst moments was John 
Foster Dulles ever guilty of such a crude and 
reckless act of brinkmanship as the one into 
which the Johnson administration has now 
stumbled. à 

Only one remedy is left. President John- 
son must take the American people into his 
full confidence. He must be more explicit 
than he was yesterday. There must be an 
end to these melodramatic briefings by sen- 
ior officials who refuse to be quoted by name 
and who refuse to accept personal responsi,r 
bility for their provocative statements. 3 


On that point, one of the great jour- 
nalists of our county called me off the 
floor of the Senate yesterday and told me 
about a top secret briefing a number of 
selected journalists had in the last couple 
of days by high-ranking officials of the 
State Department. “But, of course,” he 
said, “our lips are sealed.” But he said 
that what took place will become known 
and that we can be sure it is known al- 
ready in the capitals of the world, He 
said that it is perfectly clear that if the 
program is not stopped, we are headed 
straight for a major war in Asia. 

I want to read that paragraph of the 
Max Freedman article again: 

There must be an end to these melodra- 
matic briefings by senior officials who refuse 
to be quoted by name and who refused to ac- 
cept personal responsibility for their pro- 
vocative statements. President Johnson 
should know that many Americans will re- 
coil in anger and indignation from our pres- 
ent course in Vietnam if it leads to a war 
with China. 


Every time I speak on this subject, it 
is with a heavy heart, but it is my patri- 
otic duty to plead and plead and plead 
as long as there is any chance of return- 
ing to a policy of the use of international 
law and of my country’s following a 
peaceful course, and not a warmaking 
course. 

Mr. President, it is easy for the Secre- 
tary of State to say: “All that the tyrant 
in North Vietnam needs to do is to stop 
annoying South Vietnam.” 

It is easy for the Secretary of State to 
say: “All that the Communists in Laos 
need to do is to stop annoying their 
neighbors.” í 

The reality is they are annoying their 
neighbors. The reality is they are vio- 
lating the Geneva accords. The reality 
also is, if we can only get our country to 
recognize that reality, that we should 
try to press for United Nations consid- 
eration. Letustryit. Itdoes not mean 
that we will move out of South Vietnam. 
It will mean that there will be a change 
in strategy. It means, as I have said} 
that we get our SEATO allies to come in 
and help us keep peace until the United 
Nations decides whether it will or will 
not do something about it. 

People have asked me the question— 
and they think this is the knockout 
blow But, suppose the United Nations 
will not come in?” That is an old high 
school debating tactic. I will answer 
that question when we find out what the 
United Nations policy is. 
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Our policy now ought to be to keep 
faith with our signature to the United 
Nations Charter. That should be our 
policy. 

All I can do is call attention to what I 
consider to be the keen and unanswerable 
analysis of the southeast Asia crisis by 
Max Freedman, published in the same 
issue of the Washington Star in which 
the editor of the Washington Star tried 
to draw my blood. 

I want the editor to know that I am 
more healthy, politically and physically, 
than I was before he wrote his editorial. 

Exuisir 1 
THE Prospect oF War WITH CHINA—PRESI- 
DENT URGED To TAKE U.S, PEOPLE INTO FULL 
CONFIDENCE IN WAKE OF THREATS 
(By Max Freedman) 

In the past few days, both in Washington 
and in southeast Asia, various spokesmen 
for the Johnson administration have 
raised the prospect of a war with China 
if the Peiping Government does not stop 
making trouble in Vietnam. This kind 
of threat is more likely to divide and worry 
American opinion that it is to frighten 
Peiping or to serve the cause of peace. 

Although the warning is addressed to 
China, the real culprit is North Vietnam. 
Until now, the United States has blamed 
North Vietnam for the unrest in South Viet- 
nam and Laos. It has acted on the belief 
that North Vietnam did not wish to be a 
mere puppet of China. 

This belief has now collapsed. For it 
makes no sense at all to think of raids on 
selected targets in North Vietnam if China’s 
strength has first to be broken before a 
settlement can be reached. 

In all previous discussions, two extreme 
courses were always excluded from serious 
consideration. It was assumed that the 
United States would never run away from 
Vietnam, nor would it threaten military ac- 
tion against China. For the flimsiest of 
reasons, and without advancing any proof 
that the new policy would succeed, these 
administration leaders have now decided 
to fling a direct military challenge at China. 

How is China to be punished? Presum- 
ably not even these advocates of reckless 
war are in favor of landing American troops 
in China, though such action may become 
inevitable if they are allowed to have their 
way. China cannot be broken by attacks 
from the sea or by landings from the air. 
Are we to drop some hydrogen bombs on 
China? That would at once expose us to 
the fatal charge that we reserve our most 
deadly weapons for the people of Asia. This 
charge would cause us more damage in 
southeast Asia than the worst defeat we 
could suffer in Vietnam. 

Nor would we have very much help in 
trying to crush Chinese resistance. Not a 
single member of the NATO alliance would 
support this reckless adventure. It does no 
good rebuking our NATO partners. They 
see no similarity at all between the Berlin 
problem and the situation in Vietnam. For 
many years Berlin has been a common re- 
sponsibility for the whole alliance. No such 
shared responsibility has ever been accepted 
in Vietnam. The political goals sought by 
the United States may have commanded 
general agreement but the military burden, 
in essentials, has fallen on this country 
alone. So would the agony of a war with 
China. After Korea it is not permissible for 
any American to make light of what a strug- 
gle with China inevitably means. 

Besides, no one can now say with exact 
knowledge what Russia’s role would be in 
such a struggle. Russia has a treaty to come 
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to the defense of China if China is attacked. 
This treaty has now been questioned by Rus- 
sia but has not been repudiated. What right 
has anyone in Washington to assume that 
Moscow would do nothing while America 
lunged at China? This might be the one 
thing that could still bring Russia and China 
together in a common policy. Or Russia 
might go on fresh adventures of her own 
while America was bogged down in China. 
Have these risks and dangers been suf- 
ciently weighed by our policymakers? 

Perhaps this whole effect is simply de- 
signed to prove that the Johnson adminis- 
tration can be as tough as Senator GoLtpwa- 
TER. It had better watch itself or it will 
merely prove that it is more stupid than 
the Senator. Not even in his worst mo- 
ments was John Foster Dulles ever guilty of 
such a crude and reckless act of brinkman- 
ship as the one into which the Johnson ad- 
ministration has now stumbled. 

Only one remedy is left. President John- 
son must take the American people into his 
full confidence. He must be more explicit 
than he was yesterday. There must be an 
end to these melodramatic briefings by senior 
officials who refuse to be quoted by name 
and who refuse to accept personal respon- 
sibility for their provocative statements, 
President Johnson should know that many 
Americans will recoil in anger and indigna- 
tion from our present course in Vietnam if 
it leads to a war with China. 


EDUCATION LEGISLATION—IM- 
PACTED AREAS AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak on another matter. I owe an ob- 
ligation to a colleague in the Senate to 
make this statement. 

Mr. President, earlier this year I in- 
troduced two bills designed to broaden 
the scope of the impacted areas statutes, 
Public Laws 815 and 874. Since that 
time I have been receiving substantial 
and increasing support for the concepts 
contained in those two bills. Therefore, 
I propose to discuss briefly each of them 
and to insert into the Recorp certain 
background data which I believe will be 
helpful to Senators who have expressed 
to me their interest in the proposals. 

S. 2528, PUBLIC LAW 874, IMPACTED AID 
EXPANSION 

The first measure, S. 2528, if enacted, 
would add two additional categories of 
children among those who would be 
counted in the computation of benefits 
under Public Law 874. Public Law 874, 
as it now is written, recognizes the Fed- 
eral responsibility for financial aid to 
school districts based upon the number 
of pupils serviced by those districts 
whose parents either live or work on 
Federal property. There are, it is true, 
certain exclusions from the computa- 
tion process of the children of certain 
Federal employees, such as those whose 
parents are employed by the Post Office 
Department in the community. This 
is a separate question not touched upon 
in S. 2528 but it is a question which I 
believe, in our hearings on S. 2528, ought 
to be reexplored by the subcommittee. 

The two new categories which would be 
added to the act under the terms of S. 
2528, thus serving to increase the total 
amounts paid to the school district are: 
First, those children on whose behalf a 
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parent is receiving an aid-for-depend- 
ent-children grant; and, second, in cer- 
tain areas of the country which have been 
certified by the Secretary of Labor as be- 
ing areas of substantial unemployment, 
those children whose parents are receiv- 
ing unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. 


The logic of the proposed expansion 
of the act rests upon two propositions. 
The first is that the children whose par- 
ents are receiving an aid-for-dependent- 
children grant are, in fact, federally con- 
nected to a degree approximating the 
Federal connection of the children whose 
parents either live or work in the facility 
serviced by the school district. The Fed- 
eral Government through its contribu- 
tion to the family income, is paying for 
their food, in part, is helping to clothe 
them in part, and it is paying a share of 
the rent for the roof over their heads. 
This is a laudable and necessary ex- 
penditure, but the families, by the very 
nature of their need, are not able to con- 
tribute to the local taxes which maintain 
the local schools, to the same degree as 
those homeowners who are in higher 
income brackets. It would seem quite 
proper, therefore, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which pays a share of those 
other costs, to make a direct contribu- 
tion to the local school district which has 
the responsibility of providing an op- 
portunity for education to those young 
people to pay for part of the cost of 
educating them. Many of them need a 
type of training which is more costly to 
the school district than the standard 
educational program. English, for ex- 
ample, when it is a second language for 
the child, requires specially trained 
teachers. Guidance and counseling 
services in the schools are particularly 
important if the youngster is to be able 
to realize his talents. 

Since the Federal Government does 
not bear the sole responsibility, however, 
the payment proposed is but a fourth 
of that which it makes in the case of a 
child whose parents both live and work 
on Federal property. 

The second proposition is that the aid 
proposed is calibrated in terms of com- 
munity need; whether it is rural or urban 
is immaterial; both types of communities 
would benefit to the degree that the prob- 
lem, as measured by the number of chil- 
dren in these two categories, exists in 
that school district. The proposal is 
not a general Federal aid-to-education- 
grant concept, much though I should 
like to see such a program enacted, rather 
it is pinpointed assistance to those dis- 
tricts most needing help. It is a limited 
program with a built-in responsiveness 
to changing conditions—as the need 
drops the payments drop, as the need in- 
creases, the assistance mounts. 

Mr. President, at this point in my re- 
marks, I ask that there be inserted a 
table which shows the dollar amounts 
which would have flowed to the counties 
of the several States if section 4(A) (1) 
of S. 2528 had been operative in 1960. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
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97 1,175 7, 980 46 -1, 223 56 
59 23, 620 97, 580 36 10,119 364 
85 1,461 8,680 76 2,418 184 
4,426 41, 510 
3, 470 26, 950 445, 29 
780, 426 2, 667, 140 
18, 338 642 
8, 380 293 
64 4,126 18, 480 
155 1, 798 19, 530 26,718 |..-----~---~ 
BA 2.357 13. 800 — — 
32 1, 351 3,010 
43 1,725 5,180 14, 274 585 
42 1,789 5, 250 231 7 
60 1, 743 7,350 7, 729 263 
38 1,871 4,970 287 54 
39 8, 931 24, 360 6,477 214 
61 1,413 6, 020 8, 123 94 
47 4, 656 15, 330 
5 5, 264 18, 410 RR 
66 1, 705 7,910 
46 5, 881 18, 970 
31 9, 195 19, 950 
68 3, 065 14, 560 3,483 432 
40 2, 970. 8, 330 1,169 44 
31 8,191 17. 780 3, 235 97 
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Estimated 
payment 
to county 
under sec. 

4A(a)(1) of 

8. 2528 and 


ILLINOIs—continued 
1 079.219 
eee 3 25 
Hamilton 2,127 090 
Hardin. 1, 306 
ce 775 185 
eee 4 0 15 
N 8, 825 21, 000 
Massac. 3, 099 10,640 
P | "ao 17 0 
5 156 2, 420 26, 460 
St. Clair 68 59, 345 282.450 
oe S| 3 155 
3 33 1, 388 "3,220 
Wüllamson 40 9, 403 26, 320 
P ETO EE RSS 1, 242, 884 — _ 4,328, 450 
Crawford. 38 
Lake 35 
46 
Ohio 36 
38 


392 » 9, 520 
606 68, 390 
070 14, 000 
218 9, 170 
861 5, 460 
388 9,170 
340 11, 200 
368 7,230 
755 8,120 
901 12, 670 
471 11, 550 
472 5, 740 
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3, 569 8.470 

4, 603 18, 690 

3,178 12, 040 

868 2,380 

5, O41 33, 530 

7, 208 24, 710 

Elk 1, 003 3.010 
4, 236 11, 410 

G 2, 448 6, 370 
5, 852 28, 280 

Linn 1, 740 5, 110 
Miami 4, 323 12, 110 
10, 374 29, 050 

Morris 1, 655 4, 060 
Ottawa. 1, 437 4,130 
— nag 82750 208, 000 
Wilson 2.833 6, 370 
Woodson 1, 080 2, 800 


69 3,130 
57 2.373 
39 1, 747 
66 5, 889 
113 2, 108 
101 10, 015 
48 3, 980 
36 4,479 
31 1,448 
4i 3, 305 
— 82 2, 353 
5l 2,627 
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Bhein of Behoo Estimated 
dren per payment 
ee — po) ulation Col. Bg ee — sang 
up 
. en to | awided by 8085 (3) 0) o of 
recei 
AFDC, 1880 i Ri 10100 
1960 (col. 3 
a) (2) (3) (4) 
105 6, 693 $48, 510 
42 57, 884 2. 431 170. 170 
69 4,377 302 21, 140 
129 4,147 535 37, 450 
128 8, 508 1,089 76, 230 
95 7, 724 734 51, 380 
111 3, 484 387 27, 080 
63 12, 796 806 56, 420 
93 8, 339 776 54, 320 
114 4, 364 497 34, 790 
47 8, 181 382 26, 740 
35 20, 519 718 50, 260 
30 14, 028 421 29, 470 
72 3, 246 234 16, 380 
71 5, 984 425 29, 750 
53 7, 682 407 28, 490 
57 4, 535 258 18, 060 
112 9,391 1, 052 73, 640 
117 9, 532 1,115 78, 050 
59 138, 803 8, 189 573, 230 
96 25, 029 2, 403 168, 210 
104 6, 690 696 48, 720 
62 26, 784 1,661 116, 270 
147 2, 674 393 27, 510 
106 6, 897 731 51,170 
110 5, 229 575 40, 250 
56 5, 501 308 21, 560 
111 2. 889 321 22,470 
56 4,982 279 19, 530 
64 23. 840 1, 526 106, 820 
86 8, 299 74 49, 980 
42 13, 201 554 38, 780 
34 10, 846 369 25, 830 
92 16, 128 1. 484 103, 880 
66 3,431 226 15, 820 
30 15, 980 479 33, 530 
103 4, 663 480 33, 600 
109 4,913 536 37, 520 
68 12, 120 824 57, 680 
53 10, 707 567 39, 690 
79 4, 204 332 23, 240 
74 4,165 308 21, 560 
98 3, 102 304 21, 280 
133 4, 371 581 40, 670 
— SRA SRE TE, 789, 528 3,425, 940 
33 661 46,270 
53 1,434 100, 380 
44 1,835 128, 450 
43 5,172 222 15, 540 
41 7, 446 305 21,350 
54 20, 847 1, 126 78, 820 
48 6, 695 321 22,470 
45 3,959 178 12, 460 
36 10, 927 393 27,510 
35 29, 253 1,024 71, 680 
45 4,291 193 13, 510 
42 5,276 222 15, 540 
50 9, 502 475 33, 250 
59 5,781 Hi 23, 870 
81 7,250 587 41, 090 
ty Clan Rae 652, 190 
— 
— 
18, 600 50, 750 
198, 582 11, 319 792, 330 
10, 041 311 21, 770 
8, 770 263 18, 410 
~ 6,820 192 13, 440 
5, 208 208 14, 560 
9, 230 332 23, 240 
256, 251 |...-........] © 934,500 
MASSACHUSETTS 4 * e 
Suffolk (total). 54 148, 133 7,999 1 559, 930 
MICHIGAN 4 
33 2. 466 81 5, 670 
49 1,945 95 6, 650 
33 1,978 65 4, 550 
31 87, 703 1,169 81,830 
36 3, 045 110 7, 700 
34 1,144 39 2,730 
30 3, 132 94 6, 580 
43 8. 135 350 24, 500 
30 9, 327 280 19, 600 
30 8,746 262 18.340 
46 1,171 5⁴ 3.780 
86 1, 258 108 7, 560 
37 2,008 74 5, 180 
31 2,875 89 6, 230 
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132 436 
6, 507 521 
4, 738 208 
6, 095 628 
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16, 043 1,364 
217 565 
599 453 
616 559 
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872 888 
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704 
524 
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Callawa: 
Camden. 
Cape 
Carro! 
Carter. 
Cedar. 
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Number of Estimated 
dre; nt 
thousany tion Col. 1 times} to county 
(up to 18 1. 2 under sec, 
) 4A(a)(1) of 
receiving . 2528 an 
AFDO,!, H.R. 10159 
1960 (col. 3 
times $70) 
a) (4) 
NORTH CAROLINA—continued i 
40 15, 506 | 624 $43, 680 
38 12. 021 457 31,990 
47 1,444 68 4, 760 
46 6, 748 310 21, 700 
77 5, 503 424 29, 680 
30 17, 274 518 36, 260, 
95 4.374 416 20, 120 
143 | 1,413 202 14, 140 
56. 16, 164 905 63, 350 
43 14, 097 606 42, 420 
47 13, 569 638 44, 660 
47 31, 366 1,474 103, 180 
34 1, 516 52 3, 640 
36 1, 203 43 3,010 
32 18, 450 590 41, 300 
38 10, 869 413 28. 910 
65 23. 948 1.557 108. 990 
56 41, 240 2,309 161, 630 
51 7, 599 388 27, 160 
55 30, 207 1, 661 116, 270 
34 2, 217 75 5,250 
61 1, 708 7, 280 
32 5,078 11, 340 
38 53, 806 143, 150, 
51 15, 891 56, 700 
79 12, 305 68, 040 
60 9, 443 39, 690 
32 8, 349 18, 690, 
55 6, 210 23, 940 
73 1, 368 7.000 
30 14, 907 31, 290 
106 4, 244 31, 500 
54 17, 512 66, 220 
76 3,174 16. 870 
47 6,480 21, 350 
36 14, 394 36, 260 
40 7,153 20,020 
38 3, 560 9, 450 
136 8. 908 37,170 
38 7,915 21,070 
36 61, 466 154, 910 
131 3, 382 31,010 
49 4, 455 15, 
42 8, 928 26, 
43 16, 337 19,140 
64 17, 231 77.210 
40 7.512 25.700 
34 8, 189 19, 460 
54 2, 620 9, 870 
34 4, 909 11, 690 
35 2, 343 5, 740 
67 6, 825 1, 990 
38 18, 173 , 370 
80 2, 650 14 840 
77 10, 591 57,120 
52 25, 450 92, 610 
31 15, 796 34, 
38 18, 856 50, 190 
62 10, 949 A 
66 13, 342 |. 61,670 
106 k 57. 820 
18 11, 396 38, 290 
118 2, 280 18, 830 
49 3, 983 13, 650 
53 1,244 4,620 
51 8, 339 29,750 
65 36, 881 167,790 
5, 863 16,030 
3,955 20,790 
11, 460 69, 790 
14, 449 48, 580 
3, 604 24, 990 
F.. V | O01, OOD A RE 3, 343, 130 
2,533 11, 550 
1, 203 2,870 
4,175 9, 030 
2.628 5. 530 
2,854 29, 190 
1,090 8, 680 
. 66, 850 
4, 683 38.990 
8. 771 46, 060 
5, 808 20, 300 
143, 395 311, 150 
5, 737 18, 480 
186, 191 469, 210 
6, 554 19, 250 
4, 563 14, 980 
7, 521 88, 340 
13, 151 28, 070 
3, 428 44, 730 
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1800" 
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1000 


a) 
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8828 88 8 SSA es 
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payment 


School 
po; tion Col. 1 times to county 
inder- col, 2 under sec. 
garten to | divided by | 4A(a)(1) of 
S. 2528 and 


(2) 


8888832 
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112 
804 
983 
367 
819 
243 910 
130 230 
648 230 
531 120 
132 410 
860 470 
1s 300 
703 680 
17³ 030 
427 20,580 
14,459 108,290 
450 9, 

10 8 a 
8, 820 61,110 
6, 521 19,003 
2.472 9, 
7.707 17,780 
7,869 ' 66, 080 
5, 882 22, 260 
8, 897 29, 260 
2,155 19, 880 
1, 184 4,060 
4, 804 19, 180 
6, 513 56, 560 
5, 310 74, 340, 
9, 552 22, 750 
3, 543 18, 340. 

81, 334 244, 790 
4, 084 41, 160 

420, 851 2,130, 030 
6, 991 

113, 200 

11, 102 
183; 208: faeces coon d 
349, 735 15,039 | 1,052, 730 
18, 388 s 54 52, 780 
9, 665 512 1 840 
30, 591 1, 182 „240 
13, 303 585 40, 950 
48, 478 2, 278 159, 460 
8, 608 344 24.080 
18, 655 1, 063 74, 410 
` 8,438 287 20, 000 
18, 111 598 41, 860 
_ 46, 201 1, 756 122, 920 
41, 299 4.171 291, 970 
2, 566 62 11, 340 
9, 473 739 51, 730 
8, 867 860 60, 200 
17, 677 1, 202 84, 140 
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Number of ee 
children per} School 
thousand population vols < a 5 . 
FF S ji 
n y ‘a 00 
receiving [12th grade), 1,000 
AFDO,! | 1960 i Ri 10128 
1960 col. 3 
times 870) 
U (2) (3) (4) 
TENNESSEE—Ccontinued 
46 10, 519 127 1, 848 235 816, 450 
— 37 3, 761 95 5, 391 512 35, 840 
55 48, 208 93 3,579 333 23,310 
55 69, 370 55 4,415 243 17,010 
36 23, 673 75 „807 140 „800 
47 12, 550 61 2,247 137 9,590 
47 10, 171 37 4,301 159 11,130 
40 21, 426. 60 899 414 28, 980. 
6, 383 68 „584 244 17,080 
387, 472 44 5,891 259 18,130 
3, 957 72 9,912 714 49, 980 
34, 406 58 4,982 289 20, 230 
17, 993 61 2,869 175 12, 250 
1,575 30 9, 283 278 19, 460 
7. 727 69 2. 833 195 13, 650 
8, 685 45 53, 858 2. 424 169, 680 
48, 405 121 2,003 242 16, 940 
4,106 37 4, 888 181 12,670 
81 4,178 338 23, 660 
1,370, 442 |..-..-.----. 62 6, 988 433 30, 310 
39 6, 319 246 17, 220 
93 3, 587. 334 23, 380 
54 4, 749 256 17,920 
2 50 2. 899 145 10, 150 
58 1,090 63 4,410 
32 2, 715. 87 6, 090 
118 2, 036 240 16, 800° 
— E R 35 13, 020 31 4,317 134 9, 380 
43 62, 300 86 2, 544 219 15, 330 
42 12, 740 48 53, 898 2,587 181, 090 
53 13. 790 77 2. 202 170 11, 900 
32 17,360 3A 5,411 184 12, 880 
50 32. 200 38 6,775 257 17, 990 
63 34, 720 66 1,617 107 7, 490 
37 37, 590 40 5, 689 228 15, 960 
43 26, 530 45 5, 915 266 18, 620 
40 11,830 48 4,441 213 14,910 
33 13, 160 73 13, 619 994 69, 580 
33 55, 790 70 5,240 367 25, 690 
40 30, 450 38 3,612 137 9, 590 
73 25, 550 49 9, 484 465 32, 550 
ERR ce 42 52, 710 66 1,271 5, 880 
86 22, 400 72 5, 786 417 29, 190 
41 17, 640 38 10, 975 417 29, 190 
42 7,630 R4 3, 468 291 20,370 
i 2 2 Sjo 3 
Marlboro. , . 
Oconee 53 32, 340 61 1,052 64 4, 480 
Orange’ 32 43, 960 81 3, 061 248 17, 360 
Richland.. 34 99, 400 52 6, 223 324 22, 680 
Spartan 30 76, 650 101 3, 797 383 26. 810) 
Win.. 33 29, 470 43 9, 719 418 29, 260 
34 6, 095 207 14, 490 
ä U U = — 206,96) |--------..-- 825, 160 149 4, 464 665 46, 550. 
48 1,611 77 5. 300 
44 5. 478 241 16, 870 
45 144, 579 6, 506 455, 420 
818 7, 230 60 2, 485 149 10, 430 
8, 593 18, 060 90 1,706 154 10, 780 
460 5, 670 38 26, 357 1,002 70,140 
40 2,143 6, 020 33 8, 278 273 19,110 
55 3, 328 12, 810 44 7, 364 324 22, 680 
102 1, 626 11, 620 51 3, 959 202 14, 140 
45 1, 038 3, 290 71 2, 298 163 11, 410 
30 2, 663 5, 600 02 948 97 6,790 
94 1,448 9, 520 37 5, 514 204 14, 280 
35 2, 554 6, 230 87 2, 981 259 18, 130) 
32 2, 425 5, 460 42 4,799 202 14, 140 
31 3, 383 7,850 57 3, 584 204 14, 
45 520 1, 680 82 6,017 493 34, 510 
55 1,106 4,270 
33 1.640 3.780 657, 943 2. 447,340 
113 840 6, 650 
30 1,553 3, 290 „ 
97 3,499 23,730 40 3, 886 155 10, 850 
215 1, 664 25, 060 31 13, 828 429 30, 030 
144 1,338 18, 510 39 1,477 58 4, 060 
47 2, 090 6, 860 46 2, 330 107 7. 490° 
255 233 4,130 39 3, 853 150 10, 500 
35 3,872 9, 520 46 1,814 83 5,810 
115 679 5, 40 1.512 70 4, 900° 
47 4, 265 200 14, 000 
Ter) po lancer) 49, 523 |.-..--.-.-.. 206, 850 31 4, 578 142 9, 940 
— — 43 2, 880 124 8, 680 
52 3, 483 181 12, 670 
49 15, 876 778 54, 460 38 4,717 179 12, 530 
34 4,972 169 11, 830 44 4,125 182 12, 740 
42 2, 450 103 7,210 82 1, 067 34 2, 380 
119 2,143 255 17, 850 39 3,073 120 8, 400 
48 14, 577 700 49, 000 34 2, 653 90 6, 300 
54 8, 671 468 32, 760 41 1,137 47 3,290 
51 tal al aw 3 „% „ 
as 5, 401 297 20, 790 39 10,800 421 29. 470 
60 9, 838 590 41, 300 39 49, 826 1,943 136, 010 
70 2,158 151 10,570 35 4, 034 141 9, 870 
— — 123 4,445 547 38, 290 31 5,295 164 11, 480 
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— Sch 2 
t 
rme aai po; Col. 1 A county 
(up ote 0 — — times mee: 50 
years pe a 
receiving 1 grade), divided by | 8. 2528 and 
AFDC, 1 H.R. 10159 
1960 (col. 3 
a) (4) 
33 418 $980 45 $199, 290 
37 1,190 3, 080 42 14, 560 
30 5,890 12, 390 32 31,010 
43 405 1. 100 39 25, 340 
49 6, 926 23, 730 45 53, 620 
51 1,486 5. 320 50 132, 580 
33 2,290 5,320 
35 1,882 I TaLi ] . , ↄ 990, 010 
67 1,973 9, 240 
37 910 2,380 
39 3,811 10, 430 31,150 
45 4,816 15, 190 15, 260 
30 6, 594 13, 860 73,570 
30 7,323 15, 400 40, 250 
67 2, 647 12, 390 63,140 
36 4,108 10, 360 21,140 
37 3,395 8, 820 43,190 
35 1, 490 3, 640 7,700 
53 3, 467 12,880 139, 580 
41 1,874 5,390 25,270 
111 1,579 12, 250 11,270 
31 11,602 25, 200 8, 533 44,170 
42 4,507 13, 230 3.023 15, 890 
64 4, 898 21, 910 2.250 12,110 
63 1,617 7,140 4,168 970 
62 2,448 10, 640 4,120 16, 170 
30 2,789 5, 880 59, 727 , 420 
39 17, 187 46, 900 3,777 
41 9, 146 26, 250 5, 443 83, 440 
44 5,416 16, 660 17, 785 178, 010 
3⁴ 3,025 7.210 21, 239 257, 180 
65 3, 534 16, 100 14, 136 33, 670 
175 85 
— — —— ——— 266, 719. |.......-...- 752,850 
16, 066 190, 050 
2, 310 70 1 387 145, 600 
1 5, 530 > 
1, 665 68 4, 760 2, 803 29, 820 
1,112 46 3, 220 1, 887 10, 850 
1,328 50 3, 500 6, 994 56, 280 
2,171 37 9, 590 13, 687 39, 270 
3, 138 26 8, 820 1,955 18, 340 
1,173 35 2, 450 1, 586 7,000 
sm] 8] ae 25 38 
, 960 
: om ae 
17,6704) ... 540 „ „ 
= sa as 
VERMONT 
3,445 92 220 
400 
3,364 11, 060 
1,886 15, 330 
1,992 5, 460 2, 256 17, 990 
5, 524 21, 630 4, 232 42. 980 
4. 433 10, 570 9, 567 119, 840 
3, 319 8. 820 3,700 48, 930 
6,915 45, 500 4,358 27,440 
1,781 4,340 946 5, 530 
1,414 3, 360 17,690 50, 750 
3, 356 8, 680 10, 340 97,720 
1, 366 3, 150 
6, 005 13, 440 401,422 |..-.~2-...-. 2, 737, 700 
11,005 28, 810 
8, 526 17, 920 6, 580 
11, 467 38, 500 22.760 
740 .2..-.....- 8,960 
4, 226, 380 4.830 
48 11,130 
2 2.180 12.80 
22.470 
— , 880 5, 600 
19,320 
38 , 440 111, 580 
37 6, 860 = 
30 10.360 9, 450 
30 6,650 4,410 
— 22.120 8, 680 
15, 540 
32 7, 630 540 
46 5, 600 
32 164, 080 
52 4,830 
30 91,770 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would that time, since in certain areas there I would note that the school-age pop- 
caution that these figures should be re- have been substantial increases in the ulation column includes all children en- 
viewed in the light of changes of im- rate and therefore the dollar amounts to rolled in school, not just those enrolled 
pact in aid for dependent children since individual counties may be understated. in the public schools. However, since 
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private school enrollment is but 13 to 15 
percent of total enrollment and further, 
that again by the very nature of the 
case, few of these children would attend 
other than a public school, this factor 
should not seriously bias the figures. 

My last point on S. 2528, is that the use 
of the Public Law 874 machinery with 
its reliance upon the local school super- 
intendent and the local welfare offices, 
means that the cost of administering 
the program will be minimal. No elabo- 
rate bureaucracy need be created. I 
hazard that the additional Federal cler- 
ical employees to carry out the program 
could be numbered on the fingers of my 
hands. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent at this point to have inserted in 
the Recorp excerpts from letters re- 
ceived by the committee staff relative to 
S. 2528. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from letters were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Sacramento, March 24, 1964. 
* + * * * 


I forwarded copies of Senator Morse’s pro- 
posed amendment to Public Law 874 to a 
number of school districts in California to 
get reaction from administrators. Without 
exception I found them enthusiastic about 
the proposal. I am sure they will be com- 
municating their attitudes to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Sincerely, 
J. GRAHAM SULLIVAN, 
Chief, Bureau of National Defense, 
Education Act Administration. 


PHILADEPHIA FEDERATION 
OF TEACHERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 4, 1964. 
* s * * * 


Thank you very much for the data you 
sent me on S. 2528. 

Enclosed is a copy of the resolution adopted 
by the convention of the Pennsylvania AFI 
CIO in Pittsburgh on May 28. 


* * * * * 


I am wondering how the changes in the 
State Unemployment Compensation Act, ef- 
fective July 1, will affect your figures. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET ROOT, 
Legislative Representative. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR RESOLUTION NO. 9—FEDERAL 
AID TO EDUCATION 


Whereas Senator WAYNE Morse in S. 2528 
has tried to ease school financial problems 
by— 

1. Phasing out “impacted aid” over 3 years 
to school districts which now receive such 
Federal aid because they have at least the 
required minimum of pupils whose parents 
work or work and live on Federal installa- 
tions, and which may lose such subsidies if 
defense installations are reduced or closed; 

2. Extending the principle of “impacted 
aid” to subsidy for school districts in which 
at least 3 percent of the pupils (a) “reside 
in area which during the major portion of 
such year was designated by the Secretary of 
Labor as an area of substantial unemploy- 
ment with one or more parents neither of 
whom was drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion;” (b) come from families that receive 
“aid for dependent children”; and 

Whereas Pennsylvania is a State which may 
lose Federal installations, has heavy unem- 
ployment and many families receiving “aid 
for dependent children”: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Pennsylvania AFL-CIO 
be directed to work with the AFL-CIO to 
see what Federal program can be adopted to 
ease problems of school financing in eco- 
nomically disadvantaged areas. 

Submitted by, 

PHILADELPHIA FEDERATION OF ‘TEACHERS, 

LOCAL 3. 
Referred to Legislation Committee 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
pressing the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for a report on S. 
2528 so that it will be available for our 
July hearings. It is my hope that the 
report will contain as an appendix a ta- 
ble similar to that which I have already 
introduced into the Recorp and which 
will contain more current data as to the 
extent of aid to dependent children im- 
pact, At the time the report is received, 
I shall be happy to share it with Sena- 
tors who desire additional information. 

S. 2725 


Mr. President, I turn now to the con- 
sideration of S. 2725 which, if enacted, 
would add standby disaster authority to 
the authorities exercised by the Com- 
missioner of Education. Specifically, the 
Commissioner would be empowered upon 
a finding by the President that a disaster 
had occurred, to immediately make funds 
in his possession previously appropriated 
under Public Law 815 available for use 
in the repairing and renovation or re- 
storation of the schools in the disaster 
area. The amount of the grant which he 
would make would not exceed the differ- 
ence between the amounts reasonably 
available to the local educational agency 
from other sources and the full cost of 
ai or replacing the damaged fa- 
cility. 

The Commissioner would also be au- 
thorized under the authorities of Public 
Law 874 to make disaster grants for cur- 
rent operating expenses to the school 
districts in the disaster area for a 5-fis- 
cal-year period beginning with the fiscal 
year in which the disaster occurred. 
Here again, however, the amount of the 
grant could not exceed the difference 
between that which was reasonably avail- 
able to the local educational agency from 
other sources and the cost of providing 
a level of education equivalent to that 
maintained in the schools during the last 
full fiscal year prior to the disaster. 

Amounts provided during the last 3 
years of the 5-year period could not ex- 
ceed 75, 50, and 25 percent, respectively, 
of the amount provided during the first 
fiscal year following the disaster. In 
addition, however, the Commissioner 
could provide funds to replace destroyed 
supplies, equipment and materials, and to 
provide school and cafeteria facilities. 
Senators will recall that the occasion of 
the introduction of this legislation was 
the disastrous consequences suffered by 
our friends and neighbors in the great 
State of Alaska. Subsequent to that 
time, there have been other areas, such 
as those in Montana, in which much 
damage was suffered by reason of floods. 
Truly, as set forth in the publication of 
the Alaska Education Association, such a 
tragedy could strike any community or 
State in our Nation. The advantage of 
having standby legislation for disasters, 
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to restore as soon as possible educational 
opportunities to the youngsters in the 
community, is that within a matter of 
hours after the determinations were 
made by the President, help would be on 
its way. Reconstruction could take 
place far more quickly, and most im- 
portantly, the communities would not be 
faced, in nearly the same degree of dif- 
ficulty, with making agonizing choices 
between equally important public func- 
tions, all of which had been damaged by 
the disaster. 

The safeguards in the bill, in my judg- 
ment, are sufficient to make sure that 
the State and the community will bear 
their full share of the burden while also 
making sure that the education of the 
children will not suffer because of the 
financial stringencies on local govern- 
mental units which occur through the 
almost complete erosion of proceeds from 
the tax rolls in the first years imme- 
diately following a major disaster. At 
this point in my remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that com- 
munications I have received from the 
Honorable William A. Egan, Governor of 
the State of Alaska, Resolution No. 37 of 
the State Senate and Resolution No. 16 
of the State House of Representatives of 
Alaska, together with the text of an 
article which was prepared by the 
Alaska Education Association and which 
I understand will be given wide distribu- 
tion at the national convention of the 
National Education Association in 
Seattle, be inserted at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Juneau, June 16, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
417 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This letter is writ- 
ten to express my full support for provisions 
of S. 2725, introduced by you, to authorize 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education to ex- 
tend grants to local public educational agen- 
cies for reconstruction, rehabilitation and/or 
operation of school facilities in a major dis- 
aster area. 

As Governor of the State of Alaska, which 
is now engaged in a major effort to recover 
from the devastating effects of earthquake 
and seismic seas, I have particular reason to 
be aware of the desirability for automatic 
standby authority of the nature proposed by 
S. 2725. 

Its enactment—particularly as regards the 
authority provided in section 2 of the bill 
relating to grants for school operation— 
would fill a gap now existing among the 
statutory remedies available to areas of our 
Nation in the wake of disaster. Essential 
and badly needed assistance could be ex- 
tended promptly—at a time when urgency 
of action is most vital to mitigate against 
unnecessary delay or interruption in the 
provision of vital educational services. 

The March 27 disaster in Alaska caused 
in excess of $10 million damage and destruc- 
tion to school buildings and related educa- 
tional facilities. Funds for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of these facilities have 
been forthcoming from President Johnson 
and the Office of Emergency Planning under 
the provisions of Public Law 875. 
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Of even greater magnitude than that in- 
flicted upon these physical properties, how- 
ever, is the serious financial blow struck at 
the future operation of these facilities 
through the destruction of land values, loss 
of employment and other factors directly 
affecting the tax base providing the revenues 
needed by the State and local school entities 
for school support. The State of Alaska 
has estimated that it will suffer, together 
with individual school districts, a shortfall 
of approximately $12 million during the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year and fiscal years 
1965 and 1966 in school support revenues. 
This need too has been recognized in part 
in the enactment of legislation to amend 
the Alaska Omnibus Act and extend for 2 
years the program of transitional grants to 
Alaska 


nile Alaskans shall forever be grateful 
for the prompt and ready manner in which 
the President and Congress of the United 
States have responded to the needs arising 
from the March 27 disaster, it is pertinent 
to note that had the provisions of S. 2725 
been in effect it would not be necessary that 
the State seek special legislation to meet 
this disaster- caused need. 

Additionally, it should be noted that the 
Bureau of the Budget, in preparing its esti- 
mate of revenue shortfalls in connection 
with the Alaska disaster, did so on the basis 
of an 18-month recovery. The estimate of 
the State of Alaska was based on a 30-month 
recovery which it believes is a more reason- 
able period over which rehabilitation and 
economic recovery will occur. This uncer- 
tainty would be resolved under the pro- 
visions of section 2 of S. 2725 which would 
permit the Commissioner of Education, 
where justified by circumstances, to make 
grants for operation of schools suffering the 
impact of disaster over a 5-year period with 
appropriate reductions in amount in each 
of the last 3 fiscal years. 

The Office of Emergency Planning has done 
an outstanding job in assisting Alaska’s re- 
covery. Of necessity, however, it must give 
priority to those responsibilities involving 
the emergency needs of human beings. It 
cannot give immediate attention to those 
other equally essential but less urgent tasks 
of reconstruction. 

Assignment of responsibility for recon- 
struction, rehabilitation, and operation of 
disaster-affected educational facilities to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education not only 
would relieve the Office of Emergency 
Planning from this responsibility at a time 
when it is hard pressed to meet other more 
urgent needs but would also place the re- 
sponsibility in an agency particularly adapted 
by its day-to-day program to know the 
nature and extent of the need which exists. 

The State of Alaska strongly supports the 
provisions of S. 2725. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
Governor. 
RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE EXPANSION OF 

FEDERAL PROGRAMS TO MEET THE EFFECTS OF 

THE NATURAL DISASTER ON THE STATE 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Be it resolved by the senate: 

Whereas the earthquake disaster has had a 
grave impact on the public education pro- 
gram and system of the State through the 
destruction of school facilities and the loss 
of revenues vital to the existence of educa- 
tion; and 

Whereas the Federal support for the 
State’s education program emanating from 
Public Laws 815 and 874 for matching money 
for school buildings and facilities and for 
grants to schools affected by Federal activities 
in the area could be expanded to meet the 
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‘unprecedented situation facing the school 


system in Alaska; and 

Whereas U.S. Senator Wayne Morse has 
introduced S. 2725 toamend Public Law 815 
to release funds to replace the schools lost 
or ravaged in Alaska; and 

Whereas the magnitude of the disaster in 
Alaska strongly suggests the need for mak- 
ing Public Law 874 funds available on the 
basis of total enrollment at the discretion of 
the President and for a period of need to be 
determined by the President: Be it 

Resolved, That the President and the Con- 
gress are most earnestly and urgently re- 
quested to give early and favorable atten- 
tion to S. 2725 and to make Public Law 874 
funds available to Alaska on the basis of 
total school enrollment in order that the 
public education program of the State of 
Alaska may be sustained during the period 
in which the State is striving to rebuild its 
economy and overcome the disastrous effects 
of the earthquake on its economy and vital 
programs; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able Carl Hayden, President pro tempore of 
the Senate; the Honorable John W. McCor- 
mack, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; the Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
the Honorable Wayne Morse, U.S. Senator; 
and the members of the Alaska delegation in 
E a Passed by the senate April 10, 

964. 


President of the Senate (pro tempore). 

Attest: 

EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Certified true, full and correct. 
EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
STATE OF ALASKA, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Juneau, April 17, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: At the request of the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Alaska, I have the honor of transmitting to 
you a certified copy of House Resolution No. 
16, requesting the expansion of Federal pro- 
grams to meet the effects of the natural dis- 
aster on the State school system. 

Sincerely yours, 
HucH J. Wave, 
Secretary of State. 


House RESOLUTION 16 


Resolution requesting the expansion of Fed- 
eral programs to meet the effects of the 
natural disaster on the State school system 
Be it resolved by the house oj representa- 

tives: 
Whereas the earthquake disaster has had 

& grave impact on the public education pro- 

gram and system of the State through the 

destruction of school facilities and the loss of 
revenues vital to the existence of education; 
and 

Whereas the Federal support for the 

State’s education program emanating from 

Public Laws 815 and 874 for matching money 

for school buildings and facilities and for 

grants to schools affected by Federal activi- 
ties in the area could be expanded to meet 
the unprecedented situation facing the 
school systems in Alaska; and 

Whereas U.S. Senator WAYNE Morse has 

introduced S. 2725 to amend Public Law 815 

to release funds to replace the schools lost 

or ravaged in Alaska; and 
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Whereas the magnitude of the disaster in 
Alaska strongly suggests the need for mak- 
ing Public Law 874 funds available on the 
basis of total enrollment at the discretion 
of the President and for a period of need 
to be determined by the President: Be it 

Resolved, That the President and the Con- 
gress are most earnestly and urgently re- 
quested to give early and favorable atten- 
tion to S. 2725 and to make Public Law 874 
funds available to Alaska on the basis of 
total school enrollment in order that the 
public education program of the State of 
Alaska may be sustained during the period in 
which the State is striving to rebuild its econ- 
omy and overcome the disastrous effects of 
the earthquake on its economy and vital pro- 
grams; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able Carl Hayden, President pro tempore of 
the Senate; the Honorable John W. McCor- 
mack, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; the Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; the Honorable Wayne Morse, U.S. Sen- 
ator; and the Members of the Alaska dele- 
gation in Congress. Passed by the house 
April 12, 1964, 

Bruce KENDALL, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] PATRICIA R. SLACK, 
; Chief Clerk of the House. 
Certified true, full, and correct. 
PATRICIA R. SLACK, 
os Clerk of the House. 


ALASKA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Juneau, Alaska, June 15, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from the State of Oregon, New Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear SENATOR Morse: We are sending 
you a copy of a leaflet that has been pre- 
pared by us for general distribution at the 
National Edueation Association Representa- 
tive Assembly at Seattle later this month. 
We are hoping that we can aid in gar- 
nering widespread individual and collective 
support from teachers and educators across 
the Nation. The enclosed leaflet and other 
material will be distributed in Seattle prior 
to the presentation of a resolution on the 
floor of the assembly calling for NEA support. 
Senator Morse, know that we in Alaska 
are most appreciative of all of your efforts 
in behalf of education, and particularly, we 
are grateful for your efforts in this most 
recent instance, With friends like you “in 
the garrison,” certainly the future for pub- 
lic education in this Nation is much 
brighter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Haze J. BERGERON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Ir HAPPENED IN ALASKA—BUT Ir CoULD 
Happen To You 


(Reprinted from CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD— 
Senate, Apr. 9) 
FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS IN DISASTER STRUCK 
AREAS 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I know you 
share with me the heartfelt sympathy that 
all Americans extended immediately to our 
brothers in Alaska and on the sea-ravaged 
portions of the west coast as a result of the 
earthquake and the tidal wave which fol- 
lowed. I shall, of course, support every effort 
to provide financial assistance to the State of 
Alaska and the affected communities. This 
terrible news caused me to think, however, 
that perhaps we should explore the utility 
of an automatic standby authority which 
would release Federal funds for the replace- 
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ment of schools damaged by such acts of 
God. Three to four schools a week in this 
country, Iam advised, burn or are destroyed. 
Flood, windstorm, tornadoes and hurricanes 
all take their toll of our schools, and as 
importantly, the local tax base which sup- 
ports the school. The replacement of these 
schools in a great many cases, where tragedy 
has also wiped from the tax rolls the land 
values in the community, poses a terribly 
difficult financial problem to the affected 
local communities. 

I send to the desk for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill designed to meet these contin- 
gencies which we all hope will never strike 
our own home States. It is a standby au- 
thority bill which, if enacted, would go far 
in restoring the damage to the school plant, 
thus permitting an early resumption of the 
school operations, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed at this point in my 
remarks the text of the bill together with a 
short section-by-section analysis of the 
major provisions. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
section-by-section analysis was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 


“SENATOR MORSE PROPOSES FEDERAL AID TO 
SCHOOLS IN DISASTER STRUCK AREAS (S. 2725) 


“Senator WAYNE Morse, Democrat, of 
Oregon, chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Education, on April 9 proposed 
major disaster amendments to Public Laws 
815 and 874. Senator Morse pointed out that 
‘as a result of the [Alaskan] earthquake and 
tidal wave, perhaps we should explore the 
utility of an automatic standby authority 
which would release Federal funds for the 
replacement of schools damaged by such acts 
of God.“ 

The new Morse bill, S. 2725, would amend 

Public Law 815 to permit the Commissioner 
to make school construction and rehabilita- 
tion grants to a local public educational 
agency located in whole or in part in an 
area which, in the determination of the 
President, has suffered a major disaster. The 
grants would be in such amounts as the 
Commissioner determines to be in the public 
interest, but they could not exceed the differ- 
ence between the amounts reasonably avail- 
able to the local educational agency from 
other sources and the cost of restoring or 
replacing the public school facilities de- 
stroyed or damaged as a result of the disaster. 
Assurances would be required that the appro- 
priate State and local governments would 
also make reasonable expenditures for these 
purposes. Appropriations would be author- 
ized in such amounts as would be neecssary 
to carry out this provision, and pending 
such appropriations the Commissioner could 
use funds appropriated for other sections of 
Public Law 815. 

“S. 2725 would also amend Public Law 
874 to permit the Commissioner to make 
grants for current operating expenses to a 
local public educational agency located in 
whole or in part in an area which, in the 
determination of the President, has suffered 
a major disaster. The grants, which could 
be made for the 5-fiscal-year period begin- 
ning with the fiscal year in which the 
disaster occurred, could not exceed the differ- 
ence between the amounts reasonably avail- 
able to the local educational agency from 
other sources and the cost of providing a 
level of education equivalent to that main- 
tained in the agency’s schools during the 
last full fiscal year prior to the disaster. 
Amounts provided during the last 3 years of 
the 5-fiscal-year period could not exceed 75, 
50, and 25 percent, respectively, of the amount 
provided during the first fiscal year follow- 
ing the disaster. In addition, the Commis- 
sioner could proyide funds to replace tem- 
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porarily facilities destroyed as a result of 
the disaster. Assurance would be required 
that the appropriate State and local govern- 
ments would also make reasonable expendi- 
tures for these purposes, Appropriations 
would be authorized in such amount as 
would be necessary to carry out this provi- 
sion, and pending such appropriations the 
Commissioner could use funds appropriated 
for other sections of Public Law 874.” 

If enacted by Congress, S. 2725 would be- 
come broad permanent general legislation 
that would benefit all areas of our Nation 
faced with disaster. Write to your con- 
gressional delegation, Offer your support 
for S. 2725. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I assure 
those who have written me on this sub- 
ject that it is my earnest hope that this 
needed standby legislation can receive 
congressional approval in this session 
of the Congress, 

EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAWS 815 AND 874 


Mr. President, although the bills I 
have previously discussed do not in 
themselves contain provisions which 
would extend the life of Public Laws 815 
and 874 which, unless they are further 
extended, are scheduled to expire on 
June 30, 1965, I feel that it would be 
most helpful to the members of my 
subcommittee, if at the time of our 
July hearings, witnesses would address 
themselves to the question of the further 
extension of the basic statutes, in addi- 
tion to providing the subcommittee with 
their comments upon the proposed 
amendments. 

I mention this point, Mr. President, 
because as a realist I feel that the Con- 
gress will be faced with this question 
sooner or later, and that perhaps the 
most propitious time to resolve the ques- 
tion would be in connection with the 
hearings on S. 2725 and S. 2528. 

I do not mean to imply that the exten- 
sion should necessarily be incorporated 
as an amendment to either of the bills, 
it could very well be handled as a sepa- 
rate clean bill, but I think, as I have 
indicated, it would be unrealistic not 
to take this opportunity to come to grips 
with the question of the number of 
years we can now extend these statutes 
prior to further review. 

Extension heretofore, has been of 1 
or 2 years duration. It is my judg- 
ment that we should explore more fully 
the advisability of at least a 3-year ex- 
tension, because I feel that school super- 
intendents in the affected areas need 
a certain amount of leadtime in plan- 
ning their budgets and operations. 
Senators are keenly aware, I am sure, 
of the manifold difficulties which were 
created last year, when for some 6 
months there was no authority for ex- 
penditure of funds for the temporary 
provisions of the impacted areas laws. 

It is a problem to be sure, which varies 
from school district to school district 
and it is at its most acute in those school 
districts which derive 20 percent or more 
of their operating budget from Public 
Law 874. There are some 289 such 
school districts in the United States 
which are set forth in the table I now 
ask unanimous consent to have re- 
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printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
together with a statement prepared by 
Mr. Oscar V. Rose, superintendent of 
the Midwest City, Okla., schools under 
date of June 13, 1964, which sets forth 
the need and urgency of legislative 
action in this field. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE 13, 1964. 

The attached data is to point up the un- 
usual problem which will result to certain 
school districts being assisted under Public 
Law 874 should this legislation not be ex- 
tended during the present session of Con- 
gress. Certainly this problem will be of 
greater concern the longer any assistance is 
postponed prior to the present expiration 
date of June 30, 1965. It is not intended to 
evaluate or discount the problem which 
would maintain in all of the more than 4,000 
schools assisted under this program, but it 
is believed that in general the financial prob- 
lem becomes more acute as the ratio of Fed- 
eral funds to total budget increases. While 
this data concerns only those schools receiv- 
ing above 20 percent of their budget from 
Public Law 874, it is not suggested that there 
is any magic in this percentage. However, 
it does create a division point above which 
we believe serious difficulty would be en- 
countered in attempting to maintain a full 
term of school with the loss of Federal funds 
now being received. Perhaps many schools 
would find the same problem who receive 
less than 20 percent, but this study is de- 
signed only to point out the most serious 
cases. Some of the facts disclosed by this 
tabulated data are: 

1. A total of 289 of the 4,182 school dis- 
tricts receiving aid under Public Law 874 in 
fiscal 1963 received 20 percent of their budg- 
et funds from this source. 

2. This represented 6.9 percent of the total 
applicants. 

8. These 289 schools received 23.3 percent 
of the entitlements of all 4,182 schools. 

4. Whereas the 4,182 schools received only 
5.2 percent of their budgets from Public Law 
874 the 289 applicants received an aggregate 
of 37 percent of their annual budget funds 
from this source. (This serves to point out 
the acute problem faced by these schools in 
comparison to that faced by all applicants 
schools.) 

These 289 schools will be forced to contract 
for teachers early in 1965 and reasonably soon 
after the next session of Congress convenes 
and with this shortage of funds a normal 
school program simply cannot be planned 
unless the administrators and boards of edu- 
cation involved are willing to place them- 
selves in the illegal position of contracting 
expenditures for which there is no legal as- 
surance that funds will be available. In 
view of the experience of the past year when 
legislation was not extended until just prior 
to the Christmas vacation and funds were 
not appropriated until early in the follow- 
ing session, it is believed that school officials 
will not wish to experience the same uncer- 
tainty again. This could result in a break- 
down in school planning early next year and 
still prior to any reasonable expectation of 
this legislation being extended during that 
session. Delay such as that experienced last 
year and the delay which will result if ac- 
tion is not taken to extend this legislation 
durin gthe current session will not serve to 
reduce Federal expenditures. It can have 
but one effect and that is damage to the 
educational program for millions of Amer- 
ican children. 

Prepared by: 

Oscar V. ROSE, 
Superintendent, Midwest City Schools. 
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Data showing extreme need of all applicants (by States) receiving above 20 percent of budget from Public Law 874—U.S. Office of Education 


Annual Report—1963 


Entitlements 


All receiving col, 2 
State applicants over f col. 1 
20 percent 
(1) (2) (3) 
52 2 3.8 5, 730, 944 22.1 
25 3 12.0 8, 746, 728 83.8 
120 30 25.0 5, 659, 743 45.4 
68 3 4.4 1, 658, 643 16.2 
541 28 5.2 45, 915, 764 17.2 
60 4 6.7 7,714,316 24.4 
62 1 1.9 2, 735, 209 36.4 

9 0 0 290, 229 0 
17 1 5.9 7.401, 410 10.9 
73 1 1.4 6, 480, 516 11.4 

1 0 0 5, 284, 840 0 
48 3 6.3 2, 043, 888 33.2 

122 8 6.6 5, 179, 831 49.0 
97 3 3.1 1, 411, 707 29.7 
30 3 10. 0 1, 056, 178 15,6 

173 9 5.2 6, 364, 154 31.0 
52 0 0 1, 518, 114 0 
10 0 0 1, 366, 047 0 
76 7 9.2 2. 266, 947 65.3 
14 0 0 10, 719, 779 0 

177 3 1.7 8, 063, 692 28.3 
62 3 4.8 2, 206, 525 53.3 
29 8 27.6 634, 305 38.7 
22 1 4.5 1, 534, 061 37.0 

114 4 3.5 3, 108, 870 41. 
88 32 36. 4 2, 515, 032 54. 
42 6 14.3 3, 116, 622 42. 
12 1 8.3 1, 720, 143 11. 
40 1 2.5 1, 408, 352 52. 

173 6 3.5 6, 995, 104 37. 
43 3 7.0 6, 109, 714 17. 

192 0 0 7, 000, 068 0 
27 1 3.7 3, 040, 653 P 
56 8 14.3 1, 495, 509 44. 

139 2 1.4 6, 458, 537 11. 

358 29 8.1 8, 158, 157 37. 
75 1 1.3 1, 192, 837 1. 

149 2 1.3 5, 851, 723 í 
23 3 13.0 2, 281, 228 50. 
35 1 2.9 4, 139, 243 2l, 
73 31 42.5 2, 664, 733 69. 
50 2 4.0 3, 845, 468 2. 

238 14 5.9 14, 787, 633 15. 
15 1 6.7 2, 874, 173 14. 
10 1 10.0 55,941 16. 
45 2 4.4 16, 804, 801 9. 

200 6 3.0 9, 555, 601 12, 

6 1 16.7 178, 703 5. 
26 2 7.7 793, 084 7. 
21 7 33.3 1, 045, 947 23. 

1 1 100.0 845, 252 100. 

1 0 0 99, 425 0 

4, 182 289 |..---.------ 259, 095, 492 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, to con- 
clude upon this point, I would suggest 
only that it becomes evident that we 
cannot in this Congress enact all the leg- 
islation which Senators deem desirable. 
To say this, however, does not mean that 
we should abstain from any further leg- 
islative effort in the field of education; 
rather we should consider it our obliga- 
tion to pass as much of the soundly con- 
ceived legislation as we can prior to ad- 
journment in order that we may give in 
the next session of the Congress full at- 
tention to the further recommendations 
in the educational field from our next 
President. 

Mr. President, I have made my major 
point. I know that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauscue] is waiting to speak. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp whatever other items that 
I care to insert in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record in connection with this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for his patience. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I plan to invoke the germaneness 
rule for the remainder of the time that 
it is in effect. We spent a great deal of 
time debating whether the rule should be 
adopted. It was agreed that it should 
be adopted. So far, the rule has done 
nothing but impede the operation of the 
Senate. I am curious to find out 
whether it was worth our time to enact 
it. Therefore, for the remainder of the 
3 hours under the germaneness rule, I 
shall insist that Senators abide by it. 

I did not object to the Senator from 
Oregon making his personal statement. 
It was time well spent. However, here- 
after I shall insist on the application of 
the germaneness rule. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon was correct when 
he said that I wished to speak on an- 
other subject. That subject is not ger- 
mane to the issue before the Senate. I 
wished to speak on the Supreme Court 
decision declaring that the motion pic- 
ture “The Lovers,” with all its licentious- 
ness and immorality, portrays the moral- 
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Percent entitlement 


of budget 
All Schools 
applicants over 


(9) (10) 


4, 486, 945 7.6 28.2 
9, 156,025 24.5 80. 0 
7, 674, 390 7.1 33.3 
636, 488 5.2 42.2 
034 23, 761, 373 4.4 17.2 
4,441, 014 5.3 24.4 
55, 044, 359 996, 690 5.0 36.4 
15, 482, 094 0 5.3 0 
151, 162, 685 3, 870, 621 4.9 21.0 
121, 727, 481 2, 848, 000 5.3 11.4 
55, 500, 000 0 9.5 0 
30, 603, 316 1, 712, 073 9.5 39. 7 
85, 987, 055 6, 221, 213 6.0 40,9 
45, 780, 991 1, 541, 159 3.0 29.7 
22, 932, 358 446, 384 4.6 15.6 
84, 172, 397 4, 639, 741 7.6 42.6 
55, 967, 641 0 2.7 0 
35, 348, 803 0 3.9 0 
23, 894, 476 4, 766, 397 9.5 381.1 
186, 412, 204 0 5.8 0 
241, 907, 030 6, 076, 817 3.3 37.6 
61, 136, 881 3, 184, 195 3.6 53.3 
19, 128, 802 577, 048 3.3 42.5 
21, 926, 665 2, 150, 000 7.0 26.4 
64, 626, 910 3, 269, 499 4.8 39.0 
23, 766, 308 4, 472, 903 10.6 30. 5 
43, 885, 495 2, 315, 848 7.1 57.8 
32, 935, 900 967, 605 5.2 20.8 
14, 551, 568 1, 950, 184 9.7 52.2 
130, 095, 000 4, 718, 733 5.4 55.5 
65, 021, 197 1, 446, 603 9.3 71.6 
356, 304, 365 0 2.0 0 
40, 454, 180 75, 000 7.5 20.4 
11, 550, 771 2, 728, 145 12.9 24.5 
175, 106, 708 3, 175, 000 3.7 23.8 
111, 132, 671 11, 057, 923 7.3 27.7 
36, 750, 614 60, 000 3.2 38.2 
239, 755, 182 39, 692 2.4 48.4 
24, 411, 565 4,171, 670 9.3 27.7 
56, 194, 319 3, 973, 600 7.4 22.8 
13, 769, 179 3, 939, 764 19.4 69.4 
60, 595, 915 223, 048 4.7 20.7 
240, 978, 375 5, 805, H1 6.1 38.4 
47, 041, 246 1, 829, 794 6.1 22.7 
2, 059, 908 22, 520 2.7 40.3 
139, 972, 888 7, 887, 892 12.0 20.7 
263, 791, 923 4, 794, 726 3.6 12.1 
6, 731, 812 28, 953 2.7 33.5 
22, 645, 503 188, 969 3.5 31.3 
9, 119, 139 533, 756 11.5 46.5 
4, 201, 506 4, 201, 506 20. 1 20.1 
3. 500, 000 0 2.8 0 
4, 940, 646,390 | 163, 066, 047 5.2 87.0 


ity of the people of our country. I shall 
desist from doing so, but shall at a later 
time on this day discuss that judgment. 


EXTENSION OF RENEGOTIATION 
ACT OF 1951 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10669) to extend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe the bill to extend the Re- 
negotiation Act is clear. It would ex- 
tend the act that has been on the books 
for a number of years to prevent exces- 
sive profits in the field of defense con- 
tracts and contracts with other agen- 
cies, as spelled out in the committee re- 
port. The only change in existing law, 
other than the provision for a simple 
2-year extension, is that the Federal 
Aviation Agency would be brought un- 
der the Renegotiation Act. This was 
aia at the request of the administra- 

on. 

I believe the bill is simple and that 
all Senators understand it. 
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Mr. DOMINICK subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today the Senate 
voted on H.R. 10669, the renegotiation 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that the 
remarks I am about to make for 15 sec- 
onds appear before that vote, together 
with an accompanying letter which I 
hold in my hand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it 
seems to me, from reading this report, 
that we have not yet had the opportunity 
to discuss some of the objections to the 
Renegotiation Act which was about to be 
extended. 

There are some very serious objections 
to it. I believe they have been ably set 
forth in a letter which was addressed to 
me from the Farmers Tool & Supply 
Corp., in Denver, Colo., which is engaged 
in defense industry work, and is doing 
a fine job of it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter in whole be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Denver, COLO., May 22, 1964. 
Hon. Peter H. DOMINICK, 
U.S. Senator, 
Room 140, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Recently the House of Representa- 
tives, on April 29, 1964, approved an act to 
extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951 for an 
additional 2 years. 

It is my honest conviction that this act 
is a very damaging and disastrous one for 
the business economy and I strongly urge 
that when the Senate considers this act you, 
as our Representative, speak out vehemently 
against the enactment. 

I have taken the liberty of enclosing the 
House report that appeared on pages 9421 
through 9439 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 29, 1964. Below I have tried to out- 
line to you in a summary consisting of six 
points, the specific objections to this act, as 
stated by such reputable Members of the 
Congress as Mr. Curtis, of Missouri, Mr. 
BYRNES, of Wisconsin, Mr. Gusser, of Califor- 
nia, Mr. BROYHILL, of Virginia, Mr. Gross, of 
Iowa, and Mr. Smrra, of California. 

Pertinent statements cited in the House 
report have been underlined in red. I have 
taken the liberty of paraphrasing in some 
cases the statements of the above gentlemen 
and would therefore appreciate, as you read 
the summaries below, if you would also look 
at the statements underlined in red in the 
article. 

POINT I 

The Renegotiation Act is still identified as 
temporary legislation. It has been renewed 
seven times; by this time the identification 
of the measure as a temporary one appears 
very questionable. As Mr. Gross said, on page 
9435, “I wonder if this is to go on endlessly 
and forever? I can understand that in times 
of war, crash programs and contracts are 
entered into, but are sloppy contracts still 
being made? What is the necessity for con- 
tinuance of the Renegotiation Act if a lot of 
sloppy Government procurement contracts 
are not being made?” 

Mr. BYRNES, on page 9430, pointed out that 
the House was being asked to extend, for the 
seventh time, the Renegotiation Act and 
went on to say, “There must be a serious 
question about this act and its workings or 
we would have made it a permanent law long 
ago. We must assume from this fact that 
renegotiation is not a good law.“ Mr. 
BYRNES further goes on to state on page 9430, 
“No one questioned the need for renegoti- 
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ation during World War II. All procurement 
was on a ‘crash’ basis. There was not suffi- 
cient time to check prices. Renegotiation 
was allowed to expire immediately after 
World War II. It was revived in 1951—be- 
cause of the Korean hostilities—at a time 
when it was feared by many that those hos- 
tilities might bring about the same type of 
‘crash’ procurement which existed during 
World War II. 

“The Korean hostilities ended more than 
10 years ago. Instead of taking steps to 
phase out the renegotiation process, we have 
been broadening its scope. In fact, the ex- 
tension before you today adds another agen- 
cy to those whose contracts are subject to re- 
negotiation.” 

POINT II 


There are a number of statements by op- 
ponents of the extension of the renegotiation 
bill in the congressional report, pointing out 
the fact that the Renegotiation Act has out- 
lived its usefulness. For example, on page 
9433, Mr. GUBsER points out that last year 
the Government netted only $4,989,000 in net 
refunds as a result of the renegotiations, but 
that the actual cost to Government and busi- 
ness houses, a very conservative estimate, 
was $14,310,000. This means that the costs 
exceed the refunds by $9,321,000. 

Further, as pointed out on page 9433, by 
Mr. BROYHILL, of Virginia, in addition to 
actual dollar costs the Renegotiation Act 
discourages the more efficient operator who 
could perform the contract at less cost to 
the Government but at a greater profit to 
himself by confronting the contractor with 
the fact that part of his profit may be re- 
captured through renegotiation because of 
the Renegotiation Board’s opinion his profit 
is excessive. On page 9433, Mr. BROYHILL 
states, “This sort of system is alien to free 
enterprise. In my judgment the contractor 
who can perform a contract for the Govern- 
ment at the least cost to the Government 
should be permitted to perform that contract 
free from fear that his earnings are going 
to be taken away from him by a Federal 
agency which has been legislatively blessed 
with statutory hindsight. 

“This sort of system chokes off research 
and development. By discouraging efficiency 
in contract performance, earnings suffer. 
And it is from earnings that American in- 
dustry is able to engage in greater research 
and development, improve facilities, and 
develop laboratories to keep us in front of 
our international competitors.” 

Mr. BYRNES, On page 9431, also points out 
that there are far better tools available to 
protect the Government than through the 
renegotiation and that he finds it hard to 
believe the Government is incapable of ne- 
gotiating a realistic price with the aid of the 
appropriate contractual clauses available. 


POINT IN 


The Renegotiation Act is particularly 
harmful because of the effect which it has 
on small businesses who do not have the 
personnel available to meet the detailed ac- 
counting requirements required for comply- 
ing with the reports required by the Board. 
Mr. SmiTuH of California, on page 9422, states 
as follows: “Every company subject to re- 
negotiation review—whether its sales have 
been profitable or not—must keep the rec- 
ords, prepare the reports, go through all of 
the paperwork and redtape that is unavoid- 
able. This extra burden of overhead expense 
also applies to many companies which wind 
up the year under the statutory floor. If 
there is any chance that they may exceed 
the present minimum of $1 million, they 
must obviously keep the special records re- 
quired to separate their renegotiable from 
their commercial business. If they are near 
the borderline, they must make careful 
checks to be sure their figures are accurate. 

“And the minute one of these small com- 
panies has an even reasonably good year, 
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making as much as perhaps 12 percent before 

taxes, it is then set to spend a year or more 

of spending money for legal counsel and 

special accounting costs, wondering whether 

it will be allowed to keep what it has earned.” 
POINT IV 


Above all, the Renegotiation Act is unfair 
since there is no firm criteria upon which a 
contractor can rely to know whether profits 
are excessive or not. Even a criminal is 
entitled to have a statute clearly state the 
nature of the crime, yet an honest business- 
man finds himself subjected only to a nebu- 
lous claim that his profits have been exces- 
sive. As stated by Mr. Byrnes, on page 9430, 
“But what guidelines can the contractor rely 
upon as the basis for his appeal?” (From an 
assessment by the Renegotiation Board.) 
“There are no meaningful standards estab- 
lished in the Renegotiation Act. With no 
definition of excessive profits, the right of 
appeal has no effect.” 


POINT V 


The Renegotiation Act harasses only the 
efficient contractor and thus discourages this 
type of person from Government contracting. 
This is quite evident from several exchanges 
between Mr. Byrnes and Mr. VINSON. Mr. 
Vinson, of course, is one of the leading pro- 
ponents of the Renegotiation Act and frankly 
opponents of the act take heart in the fact 
that Mr. Vinson is retiring and that his 
prestige and ability to control committee 
assignments will no longer be one of the 
major factors behind the many extensions 
of the Renegotiation Act. 

Mr, BYRNES, for example on page 9430, 
stated as follows: “I shall try to approach 
this issue without flag waving and without 
trying to wrap myself in the cloak of having 
some extra special attitude toward exorbitant 
profits. 

“Of course we are all against exorbitant 
profits. We are all trying to see to it—and 
I assume that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services is trying to see to it— 
that we get the goods and services for the 
Defense Establishment at the least possible 
cost to the Government. 

“That is what is more important, really, 
than whether somebody makes a profit. The 
Government should get the product at the 
lowest possible cost. I would assume the 
gentleman agrees with that.” 

To the above comment Mr. Vinson only 
had this to say, “That is right, that is right.” 
Mr. Byrnes then went to a considerable dis- 
sertation upon the history of the Renegotia- 
tion Act and the fact that it was started 
during emergency times in World War IL and 
revived during the Korean conflict. This 
dissertation starts on page 9430 and continues 
through 9431. At one point Mr. BYRNES 
stated as follows in response to a comment 
of Mr. Vrnson’s: “Provided you let the incen- 
tive aspect work without voiding it through 
the renegotiation process at the end. That 
is my point. The renegotiation will always 
take normal profits from the efficient and 
leave the inefficient alone.” 

To this Mr, Vinson only replied, That 
is correct.” No wonder during Mr. BYRNES’ 
dissertation he had this to say, on page 9430, 
“This very concept of having a Federal bu- 
reaucracy—and I say this without any reflec- 
tion on any members of the Renegotiation 
Board—look at a contractor’s business after 
the fact—and say that the contractor earned 
too much profit—is completely repugnant to 
all of the American concepts of business and 
free enterprise.” 

POINT VI 

Finally, the opponents of the bill in gen- 
eral felt that the Renegotiation Act should 
be completely abolished. However, recog- 
nizing the practical fact that this could not 
be accomplished against the will of the ma- 
jority Members they suggested as an alterna- 
tive an amendment that a contractor would 
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not be subject to the Renegotiation Act un- 
less the contracts’ renegotiable accruals were 
$3 million in the case of a fiscal year end- 
ing after December 31, 1964, or $5 million in 
the case of a fiscal year ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1965. 

This amendment is quoted in full on page 
9488 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. As 
pointed out by Mr. Curtis, the amendment 
would at least eliminate one of the worst 
effects of the act, namely the harassment of 
small businesses who cannot afford to be 
subjected to the rigid reporting and other 
effects of the Renegotiation Act. 

The amazing thing to us is that the pro- 
ponents did not agree to this amendment. 
Throughout the House record the propo- 
nents continually emphasized that the 
reason for renegotiation was the fact that 
the bulk of procurements are based on 
negotiated procurements that involved com- 
plex items. Such statements are found, for 
example, by Mr. Mrius on pages 9424 and 
9425 and by Mr. VIN SON, page 9436. Yet 
surely, Mr. Mrs and Mr. Vinson realize that 
the renegotiation rules apply now to many 
contractors who deal only in formally adver- 
tised bids for items which are not complex. 
Most of these advertised bids go to small 
businesses. It is extremely unlikely that any 
contractor who does less than $3 million or 
$5 million would be involved in missile 
systems and complex items requiring re- 
negotiation. If there was one case in a mil- 
lion would that justify the extreme expense 
that all small businesses now in Gov- 
ernment procurement face in renegotiation? 
Expenses which are passed on to the Gov- 
ernment undoubtedly in prices charged or 
by the fact that a business once burned by 
renegotiation elects not to continue in Gov- 
ernment business. 

The proponents of the Renegotiation Act 
were continually questioned by the oppo- 
nents on these points, and never, in our 
opinion, gave a satisfactory answer to the 
question of why the Renegotiation Act should 
apply to so many companies who are en- 
gaged in firm fixed price formal advertising 
and who are furnishing noncomplex items. 

I appreciate this letter has become quite 
lengthy. However, in addition to calling to 
your attention the statements of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, I felt 
it appropriate to give you a short description 
of this company and the problems that we 
are faced with under renegotiation. I be- 
lieve these problems graphically reflect the 
validity of the statements that I have sum- 
marized or quoted above. 

Farmers Tool & Supply Co. is a small com- 
pany. For a number of years we had losses 
or very low profits. Since 1958 a major por- 
tion of our sales have been in Government 
contracts. All of our Government contracts 
have been firm fixed price contracts. The 
majority resulted from awards under formal 
advertising and in many instances there 
Were as many as 30 to 40 bids. Can there be 
any doubt that the majority of our awards 
have been under the most competitive con- 
ditions possible? 

We are now having our first experience with 
the Renegotiation Board other than filing 
the first reports. During the fiscal year end- 
ing January 31, 1963 we had approximately 
$244 million worth of Government business 
at a profit of 1744 percent. We have been 
advised by the Renegotiation Board's Western 
Regional Office that our profit of 174 percent 
on firm fixed price contracts is excessive and 
that 12 percent is reasonable. No one gave 
us 12 percent in our loss years. Now we 
are told 12 percent is reasonable and that 
we have to surrender the excess. Frankly, 
being a small business and with no experience 
in this very technical field of renegotiation, 
we feel at this point as if we were lambs being 
led to the slaughter. 

No concrete criteria has been given to us 
as to how the statutory guidelines on profit 
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are applied. Glib statements have been given 
to us and in cases where there are any doubts 
we are told the “Board has established its 
own accounting criteria.” Yet there are no 
books on the subject to compare with the 
voluminous references on income tax. How 
are we to know what is fair and reasonable? 

In our case the answer has been to hire one 
of the few specialists in the country on re- 
negotiation. The initial attorney fee for 
appealing to the Western Renegotiation 
Board will be $3,500. If we lost the appeal 
before the very people who have already 
determined the assessment, the attorney 
costs will be $10,000 for the Washington ap- 
peal. If we should have to go on to the tax 
court conservatively the costs will be 2 or 3 
times greater for attorney costs alone. This 
does not even take into account the vast 
expenditures of time and effort, which this 
company pays for, from its employees who 
will have to devote their time to compiling 
the facts necessary to divert this assessment. 

Assuming that we are successful in defeat- 
ing the assessment, we will have had to spend 
many thousand dollars listed above. If we 
are not successful, the Renegotiation Board’s 
assessment amounts to, before taxes, $150,000 
and after taxes were taken into account, 
approximately $70,000. If we are required 
to refund this money we will be confronted 
with the practical problem that it has already 
been spent in expanding our facilities since 
we are a young and growing facility. 

We believe that we are illustrative only 
of one case in many, where a small business 
has been subjected to the harassment inher- 
ent in the Renegotiation Act. If we should 
go bankrupt as a result of the assessment, 
Colorado loses another company, a company 
that employs over 190 persons and has sales 
in excess of $3 million a year. We believe 
such a result would be a tragedy not only to 
ourselves but to Colorado. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we can certainly appreciate the 
comments of the minority representatives 
that we have quoted to you above. 

We ask that you consider the question of 
extension of the Renegotiation Act as one 
of the most important and serious legisla- 
tive matters to come before the Congress this 
session and that you keep us advised as to 
your position in this matter and what actions 
you are taking concerning this legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
PauL V. Horst, 
President, Farmers Tool & Supply Corp. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 10669) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe it was agreed that the next 
measure to be considered would be the 
excise tax bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I move that the Senate 
reconsider the vote by which H.R. 10669 
was just passed. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Louisiana if arrangements 
or agreements were made with the mi- 
nority leadership for the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, has 
the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed been acted on? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So far as I 
know, there was no objection to the bill 
that was just passed. If I had known 
there would be objection, I would have 
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insisted on a quorum call. But the bill 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and I believe it would 
have passed the Senate unanimously. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I think 
I shall insist on my motion that the 
Senate reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I urge the Senator from Kentucky 
to withhold his motion until the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Finance has made a statement. 

Mr. COOPER. I shall withhold my 
motion. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
H.R. 10669 has two purposes. First, it 
would extend the Renegotiation Act for 
2 years; that is, until June 30, 1966. 
Second, it would add the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency to the list of departments 
whose contracts may be subject to the 
act. 

The act, under present law, is sched- 
uled to terminate on June 30 of this 
year. However, because of the continu- 
ing high volume of procurement for de- 
fense and space exploration, the bill 
would retain the act in force for another 
2 years. 

In addition, the bill would include the 
Federal Aviation Agency among the Fed- 
eral departments whose contracts may 
be subject to renegotiation. Contracts 
issued by this Agency are currently at a 
rate of about $165 million per year. 

Accordingly, under the bill the Re- 
negotiation Act would apply with respect 
to amounts received or accrued after 
June 30, 1964, under contracts with this 
Agency, and their related subcontracts. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to reconsider the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question now recurs on the pas- 
sage of the bill, H.R. 10669, to extend 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to direct a question to the chairman of 
the committee. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the bill now pending contem- 
plates extending the authority of gov- 
ernmental agencies to renegotiate con- 
tracts under which contractors have 
made excessive profits, thus enabling the 
Government to recoup the excessive prof- 
its made in Government procurement 
work? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Ohio is entirely correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think the measure 
should be passed. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I made 
the motion to reconsider. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr, WILLIAMS], the minority ranking 
member of the Committee on Finance, 
is present and says that it is perfectly 
satisfactory to proceed to the passage of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 10669) was passed. 


—— —ͤ— 


EXCISE-TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT 
OF 1964 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of H.R. 11376, Calen- 
dar No. 1050. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11376), the Excise-Tax Rate Extension 
Act of 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments, at 
the top of page 4, to insert: 

Sec. 3. REPEAL OF RETAILERS EXCISE TAXES ON 
JEWELRY, Furs, TOILET PREPARA- 
TIONS, AND LUGGAGE EFFECTIVE OCTO- 
BER 1, 1964. 

(a) In Generat.—Effective with respect to 
articles sold at retail on or after October 1, 
1964, subchapters A (relating to jewelry and 
related items), B (relating to furs), C (re- 
lating to toilet preparations), and D (re- 
lating to luggage, handbags, etc.) of chapter 
31 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are 
repealed. 

(b) TECHNICAL CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.—Effective with respect to articles 
sold at retail on or after October 1, 1964: 

(1) Chapter 31 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to retailers excise 
taxes) is amended by striking out the head- 
ing and table of subchapters and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“CHAPTER 31—-RETAILERS EXCISE TAX ON SPE- 
CIAL FUELS 
“SUBCHAPTER A. Tax on special fuels. 
“SUBCHAPTER B. Special provisions applica- 
ble to tax on special 
fuels”. 

(2) The table of chapters for subtitle D of 
such Code is amended by striking out 
A “CHAPTER 31. Retailers excise taxes.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 

“CHAPTER 31. Retailers excise tax on special 

fuels.” 

(8) Subchapter E of chapter 31 of such 
Code is redesignated as subchapter A, and 
the heading of such subchapter is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Subchapter A—Taz on special fuels” 

(4) Subchapter F of chapter 31 of such 
Code is redesignated as subchapter B, and 
the heading of such subchapter is amended 
to read as follows: 


“Subchapter B—Special provisions applica- 
dle to tax on special fuels” 

(5) Sections 4051 through 4053 of such 
Code are repealed and the table of sections 
for subchapter B (as redesignated by para- 
graph (4) of this subsection) is amended by 
striking out the items relating to sections 
4051, 4052, and 4053. 

(6), Sections 4055 and 4057 of such Code 
are each amended by striking out “, in the 
case of the tax imposed by section 4041,”. 
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(7) (A) Section 4224 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to exemption for 
articles taxable as jewelry) is repealed. 

(B) The table of sections for subchapter 
G of chapter 32 of such Code is amended 
by striking out 

“Sec. 4224. Exemption for articles taxable 
as jewelry.” 

(8) Section 6011(c) of such Code (relat- 
ing to return of retailers excise taxes by sup- 
pliers) is repealed. 

(9) Section 6416 of such Code (relating 
to certain taxes on sales and services) is 
amended as follows: 

(A) Subsection (a)(1) is amended by 
striking out “chapter 31 (retailers taxes) .“. 

(B) Subsection (a)(1)(B) is amended by 
striking out clause (i) and redesignating 
clauses (ii) and (iii) as clauses (i) and (ii), 
respectively. 

(O) Subsection (a) (2) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) This subsection shall not apply to an 
overpayment of tax under paragraph (1), 
(3) (A) or (B), or (5) of subsection (b) of 
this section.” 

(D) Subsection (a)(3) is amended by 
striking out subparagraph (B), by redesig- 
nating subparagraphs (C) and (D) as sub- 
paragraphs (B) and (C), respectively, and 
by striking out “(ii)” in the subparagraph 
so redesignated as subparagraph (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(i)”. 

(E) Subsection (b)(1) is amended by 
striking out 31 or“ and by striking out “(in 
the case of a tax im by chapter 32)”. 

(F) Subsection (b)(5) is amended by 
striking out 4053 (b) (1) or” each place it 
appears. 

(G) Subsection (d) is repealed. 

(H) Subsection (e) is amended by strik- 
ing out “subchapter E” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subchapter A”. 

(10) (A) Section 7261 of such Code (re- 
lating to criminal penalty for representa- 
tion that retailers’ excise tax is excluded 
from price of article) is repealed. 

(B) The table of sections for subchapter 
B of chapter 75 of such Code is amended by 
striking out 

“Sec. 7261. Representation that retailers’ 
excise tax is excluded from price of article.” 

(c) RETURN or RETAILERS EXCISE TAX BY 
SuPPLIERS—For purposes of subsections (a) 
and (b), an article shall be treated as sold 
at retail before October 1, 1964, if, pursuant 
to an agreement with a supplier under sec- 
tion 6011(c) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, such article is treated as having 
been sold before such date. 


And, on page 7, after line 15, to insert: 

Sec. 4. IMPOSITION OF MANUFACTURERS EXCISE 
‘TAXES ON JEWELRY, FURS, TOILET 
PREPARATIONS, AND LUGGAGE EFFEC- 
TIVE OCTOBER 1, 1964. 

(a) In GENERAL. —Subchapter E of chap- 
ter 32 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to manufacturers excise taxes) is 
amended by renumbering section 4211 as 
as 4203, and by adding after such section 
the following new parts: 

“PART IV—JEWELRY AND RELATED ITEMS 

“Sec. 4205. Imposition of tax. 

“Sec. 4206. Exemptions. 

“Sec. 4205. IMPOSITION OF Tax. 

“There is hereby imposed upon the sale 
of the following articles by the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer, a tax equivalent 
to 10 percent of the price for which so sold: 

“All articles commonly or commercially 
known as jewelry, whether real or imitation. 

“The following stones, by whatever name 
called, whether real or synthetic: 

“Amber 

“Beryl of the following types: 

“Aquamarine 

“Emerald 

“Golden Beryl 

“Heliodor 
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“Morganite 

“Chrysoberyl of the following types: 
“Alexandrite 

“Cat’s eye 

“Chrysolite 

“Corundum of the following types: 
“Ruby 

“Sapphire 

“Diamond 

“Feldspar of the following type: 
“Moonstone 

“Garnet 

“Jadeite (Jade) 

“Jet 

“Lapis Lazull 

“Nephrite (Jade) 

+, al 


“Pearls (natural and cultured) 
“Peridot 

“Quartz of the following types: 
“Amethyst 


“Tourmaline 

“Turquoise 

“Zircon. 

“Articles made of, or ornamented, mount- 
ed or fitted with precious metals or imi- 
tations thereof. 

“Watches. 

“Clocks, 

“Cases and movements for watches and 
clocks. 

“Gold, gold-plated, silver, or sterling flat- 
ware or hollow ware and silver-plated hol- 
low ware. 

“Opera glasses. 

“Lorgnettes. 

“Marine glasses. 

“Field glasses. 

“Binoculars. 

“Sec. 4206. EXEMPTIONS. 

“(a) SPECIFIC ARTICLES:—The tax imposed 
by section 4205 shall not apply to— 

“(1) any article intended to be used only 
for religious purposes, 

2) surgical instruments, 

“(3) watches designed specifically for use 
by the blind. 

“(4) frames or mountings for spectacles 
or eyeglasses, 

“(5) a fountain pen, mechanical pencil, 
or smoker’s pipe if the only parts of the pen, 
the pencil, or the pipe which consists of 
precious metals are essential parts not used 
for ornamental purposes, and 

“(6) buttons, insignia, cap devices, chin- 
straps, or other devices prescribed for use in 
connection with the uniforms of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

“(b) CERTAIN Parts OF CONTROL OR REGU- 
LATORY Devices.—The tax imposed by section 
4205 shall not apply to a clock or watch, or 
to a case or movement for a clock or watch, 
if such clock, watch, case, or movement is a 
part of a control or regulatory device which 
is an article (or part thereof) not taxable 
under this chapter. 

“PART V—FURS 

“Sec. 4207. Imposition of tax. 

“Sec. 4208. Manufacture from customers 
material. 

“SEC. 4207. IMPOSITION OF Tax. 

“There is hereby imposed upon the sale 
of the following articles by the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer, a tax equivalent 
to 10 percent of the price for which so sold: 

“Articles made of fur on the hide or pelt. 

“Articles of which such fur is the compo- 
nent material of chief value, but only if such 
value is more than three times the value of 
the next most valuable component material. 
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“Sec. 4208. MANUFACTURE FROM CUSTOMERS 
MATERIAL. 


“Where a person, who is engaged in the 
business of dressing or dyeing fur skins, or 
of manufacturing or repairing fur articles, 
produces an article of the kind described in 
section 4207 from fur on the hide or pelt 
furnished, directly or indirectly, by a cus- 
tomer and the article is for the use of, and 
not for resale by, such customer, the transac- 
tion shall be deemed to be a sale by a pro- 
ducer. The tax on such a transaction shall be 
computed and paid by such person on the 
price for which such articles are sold, in the 
ordinary course of trade, by manufacturers 
or producers thereof, as determined by the 
Secretary or his delegate. 


“PART VI—TOILET PREPARATIONS 


“Sec. 4209. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4210. Exemption. 


“Sec. 4209. IMPOSITION OF Tax. 

“There is hereby imposed upon the sale 
of the following articles by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer, a tax equivalent to 
10 percent of the price for which so sold: 

“Perfume. 

“Essences. 

“Extracts. 

“Toilet waters. 

“Cosmetics. 

“Petroleum jellies. 

“Hair oils. 

“Pomades. 

“Hairdressings. 

“Hair restoratives. 

“Hair dyes. 

“Toilet powders. 

“Any other similar substance, article, or 
preparation, by whatsoever name known or 
distinguished; any of the above which are 
used or applied or intended to be used or 
applied for toilet purposes, 


“SEC. 4210. EXEMPTION. 

“The tax imposed by section 4209 shall not 
apply to any lotion, oil, powder, or other 
article intended to be used or applied only in 
the case of babies. 


“PART VII—LUGGAGE, HANDBAGS, ETC. 
“Sec. 4213. Imposition of tax. 


“SEC. 4213. IMPOSITION OF Tax. 

“There is hereby imposed upon the sale 
of the following articles, by whatever name 
called (including in each case fittings or 
accessories therefor sold on or in connection 
with the sale thereof), by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer, a tax equivalent to 10 
percent of the price for which so sold: 

“Bathing sult bags. 

“Beach bags or kits. 

“Billfolds. 

“Brief bags. 

“Briefcases. 

“Camping bags. 

“Card and pass cases. 

“Collar cases, 

“Cosmetic bags and kits. 

“Dressing cases. 

“Duffiebags. 

“Furlough bags, 

= ements bags designed for use by trav- 
elers. 

“Hatboxes designed for use by travelers. 

“Haversacks. 

“Key cases or containers. 

“Knapsacks. 

“Knitting or shopping bags (suitable for 
use as purses or handbags). 

“Makeup boxes. 

“Manicure set cases. 

“Memorandum pad cases (suitable for use 
2 re or pass cases, billfolds, purses, or wal- 

ets). 

“Musette bags. 

“Overnight bags. 

“Pocketbooks. 

“Purses and handbags. 


“Ringbinders, capable of closure on all 
sides. 
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“Salesmen’s sample or display cases, bags, 
trunks. 


“Satchels. 

“Shoe and slipper bags. 
“Suitcases. 

“Tie cases. 

“Toilet kits and cases. 
“Traveling bags. 


or 


‘Trunks. 

“Vanity bags or cases. 

“Valises. 

“Wallets. 

“Wardrobe cases.” 

(b) FLOOR STOCKS TaxxSs.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 4226(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
floor stocks taxes) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 

ph: 

“(8) 1964 TAXES ON JEWELRY, FURS, TOILET 
PREPARATIONS, AND LUGGAGE, ETC.—On any ar- 
ticle subject to tax under section 4205 (re- 
lating to jewelry and related items), 4207 
(relating to furs), 4209 (relating to toilet 
preparations), or 4213 (relating to luggage, 
handbags, etc.) which, on October 1, 1964, is 
held by a dealer for sale, there is hereby im- 
posed a floor stocks tax at the rate of 10 per- 
cent of the price for which the article was 
purchased by such dealer. If the price for 
which the article was sold by the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer is established 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary or his 
delegate, then in lieu of the amounts speci- 
fied in the preceding sentence, the tax im- 
posed by this paragraph shall be at the rate 
of 10 percent of the price for which the ar- 
ticle was sold by the manufacturer, producer, 
or importer. The tax imposed by this para- 
graph shall not apply in respect of any arti- 
cle which, pursuant to an agreement with a 
supplier under section 6011(c), is treated as 
having been sold before October 1, 1964.” 

(2) DUE pate—Section 4226 (d) of such 
Code (relating to due date of floor stocks 
taxes) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
, and except that the taxes imposed by para- 
graph (8) shall be paid at such time after 
December 31, 1964, as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate”. 

(C) TECHNICAL CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The table of parts for subchapter E 
of chapter 32 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Part IV. Jewelry and related items. 

“Part V. Purs. 

“Part VI. Toilet preparations. 

“Part VII. Luggage, handbags, etc.” 

(2) Section 4216(b)(2)(C) of such Code 
is amended by striking out “4211” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “4203”. 

(3) Section 4221 of such Code (relating 
to certain tax-free sales) is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(A) Subsection (d)(6) is amended by 
striking out “or” at the end of subpara- 
graph (B), by striking out the period at the 
end of subparagraph (C) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “; or”, and by adding after sub- 
paragraph (C) the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(D) in the case of a clock or watch, or a 
case or movement for a clock or watch, tax- 
able under section 4205, such clock, watch, 
case, or movement is sold for use by the 
purchaser as material in the manufacture or 
production of, or as a component part of, a 
control or regulatory device to be manufac- 
tured or produced by him.“ 

(B) Subsection (e) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(5) JEWELRY AND RELATED ITEMS SOLD FOR 
RELIGIOUS USE.—Under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, the tax im- 
posed by section 4205 shall not apply to any 
article described in such section sold to a 
religious institution for exclusively religious 
purposes. 
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“(6) CERTAIN CLOCKS AND WATCHES.—Under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, the tax imposed by section 4205 
shall not apply to any clock or watch, or any 
case or movement for a clock or watch, sold 
as a repair or replacement part for a control 
or regulatory device. 

“(7) TOILET PREPARATIONS.—Under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, the tax imposed by section 4209 shall 
not apply to— 

“(A) any article described in such section 
sold to any person operating a barbershop, 
beauty parlor, or similar establishment only 
for use in the operation of such establish- 
ment; or 

“(B) any miniature sample of any article 
described in such section sold to a house-to- 
house salesman only for demonstration use 
by such salesman.” 

(4) Section 6416(b)(2) of such Code is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of subparagraph (Q) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon, and by adding after 
such subparagraph the following new sub- 
paragraphs: 

“(R) in the case of an article taxable under 
section 4205, sold to a religious institution 
for exclusively religious purposes; 

“(S) in the case of a clock or watch, or a 
case or movement for a clock or watch, tax- 
able under section 4205, sold as a repair or 
replacement part for a control or regulatory 
device; 

“(T) in the case of an article taxable under 
section 4209, sold to any person operating a 
barbershop, beauty parlor, or similar estab- 
lishment only for use in the operation of 
such establishment, or, in the case of any 
miniature sample of any article taxable 
under such section, sold to a house-to-house 
salesman only for demonstration use by such 
salesman.” 

(5) Section 6416(b)(3) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “or” at the end of 
subparagraph (E), by striking out the period 
at the end of subparagraph (F) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; or”, and by inserting after 
subparagraph (F) the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

“(G) in the case of a clock or watch, or a 
case or movement for a clock or watch, tax- 
able under section 4205, such clock, watch, 
case, or movement is used by the second 
manufacturer or producer as material in the 
manufacture or production of, or as a com- 
ponent part of, a control or regulatory device 
manufactured or produced by him.” 

(d) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (c) shall apply with respect to 
articles sold on or after October 1, 1964. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill I bring before the Senate 
today, H.R. 11376, would continue cer- 
tain existing excise taxes for 1 more 
year. These rates are continued from 
June 30, 1964, through June 30, 1965. 

The bill also, as a result of an amend- 
ment made by your committee, converts 
four of the retailers’ excise taxes to man- 
ufacturers’ excise taxes. 

In the absence of the bill, the tax on 
distilled spirits would be reduced from 
$10.50 to $9 a proof gallon; the tax on 
beer would be reduced from $9 to $8 a 
barrel; the taxes on wines, which in gen- 
eral vary according to alcoholic content, 
would be reduced by approximately 11 
percent; the tax on cigarettes would be 
reduced from 8 to 7 percent a pack; the 
tax on passenger cars would be reduced 
from 10 to 7 percent of the manufac- 
turer’s price; the tax on auto parts and 
accessories would be reduced from 8 to 5 
percent of the manufacturer's price; the 
tax on general telephone service would 
be reduced from 10 percent to zero; and 
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the tax on the transportation of persons 
by air would be reduced from 5 percent to 
zero. 

These rates, which are to be extended 
for 1 year were provided for in the bill 
as it passed the House. The Committee 
on Finance, however, has amended the 
bill to provide that four excise taxes 
presently at the retailer level are instead 
to be imposed at the manufacturers’ 
level. 

All of these taxes are presently at a 
10-percent rate and will continue to be 
at the same rate of tax when imposed at 
the manufacturers’ level. However, the 
tax in this case will be on the manufac- 
turers’ price rather than the retailers’ 
price. This would result in some rev- 
enue loss—approximately $259 million in 
a full year of operation, but fortunately 
only $161 million in the fiscal year 1965. 
The taxes which would be changed from 
a retail to a manufacturers’ base are 
those on jewelry, furs, toilet prepara- 
tions, and luggage and handbags. The 
changeover to a manufacturers’ tax 
would occur on October 1, 1964. 

Under the amendment made by the 
committee, it would also be necessary to 
collect floor stock taxes on inventories 
of taxable items held by wholesalers and 
retailers on the changeover date; namely, 
October 1, 1964. 

Previously, the tax rate extension bills 
have also affected corporate income tax 
rates. In the past these bills have pre- 
vented a reduction in the corporate rate 
from 52 percent to 47 percent and have 
prevented the tax on the first $25 thou- 
sand of corporate income from going 
down from 30 percent to 25 percent. The 
Revenue Act of 1964 changed all of this. 
This act provided a set of permanent cor- 
porate rates. It provided that the cor- 
porate income tax rate for 1964 was to be 
50 percent and for 1965 and subsequent 
years, 48 percent. 

It is absolutely essential that the bill 
be enacted. The failure to extend the 
present excise tax rates on alcoholic 
beverages, tobacco, and the other items 
would result in a revenue loss of $1.9 
billion in a full year of operation or $1.8 
in the fiscal year 1965. 

With the administration already esti- 
mating a deficit for the fiscal year 1965 
of $8.8 billion for the fiscal year 1964 
and $5.8 billion for the fiscal year 1965, 
it is clear that we cannot afford a fur- 
ther increase in this deficit of almost $2 
billion. Such an action clearly would 
not be considered fiscally responsible. 

As I believe most Senators know, I did 
not favor the Revenue Act of 1964 when 
it was passed by Congress earlier this 
year. That bill provided a tax cut of 
$11.5 billion for the fiscal years 1964 and 
1965. However, one thing should be 
clear to all of us; we cannot afford to 
pile a still further tax cut of nearly $2 
billion on top of this. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House is already engaged in broad 
scale hearings on excise taxes. The 
House Committee is attempting to get the 
full story on the problems involved in all 
of our excise taxes. This will give the 
Ways and Means Committee an oppor- 
tunity to judge which of these excise 
taxes actually are the most burdensome 
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and then, based upon the revenue re- 
quirements of the Federal Government, 
a reasonable, rational excise tax reduc- 
tion can be considered. 

The committee has changed the four 
principal retailers’ taxes to a manufac- 
turers’ base. This would result in some 
loss of revenue but this loss was relative- 
ly small, or I could not have supported 
it. The full-year effect of this will be 
$259 million, and the effect in the fiscal 
year 1965 will be only $161 million, since 
this changeover does not occur until 
after the end of the first quarter of the 
fiscal year 1965. 

Although the committee's amendment 
has changed these from retail to manu- 
facturers’ taxes, we have kept the same 
10-percent rate and the same items sub- 
ject to tax. By retaining taxes on 
jewelry, furs, luggage, and toilet prepara- 
tions, it will be possible for us to ex- 
amine these items in connection with all 
others subject to excise tax in our de- 
termination of what reductions to make. 

However, in the estimation of the 
committee, it was particularly important 
that these taxes no longer be imposed 
at the retail level. The thousands of 
retailers from whom these taxes must 
be collected present real administrative 
problems in collecting this tax. Prob- 
ably more important, however, the col- 
lection of these taxes represents a real 
burden for the many small retail estab- 
lishments. The extensive records that 
they must keep in order to be sure that 
the right amount of taxes collected and 
paid over to the Government are most 
burdensome for these small businesses. 
Also it is particularly difficult for the 
relatively low-salaried clerks and part- 
time help to determine which items are 
included in the tax base and which are 
not. 

To summarize, I believe that the vari- 
ous tax rates should be extended at this 
time because we cannot afford a further 
revenue loss of almost $2 billion at this 
time. We cannot afford to increase our 
debt still further. Certainly, in times 
of prosperity such as these, further tax 
reductions cannot be justified by any- 
one. 

The modification we have made by 
shifting the four principal retail taxes 
over to a manufacturers’ tax base has 
been designed to minimize the revenue 
loss, especially in the fiscal year 1965 
when the loss will only be $161 million. 
The committee believed that this change 
was desirable primarily because of the 
burden these taxes represented for the 
many thousands of retail stores selling 
these taxed items through our country. 
By shifting these taxes over to a manu- 
facturers’ base we have gotten rid of 
this difficult compliance problem with- 
out adversely affecting the broad gage 
excise study on which the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is presently 
working. 

On this basis I recommend that the 
Senate agree to the committee amend- 
ments and that it continue these exist- 
ing excise tax rates for 1 more year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, have the committee amend- 
ments been approved? 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be agreed to and 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I did not hear 
exactly what the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia said. As I understand, 
his request is that the committee amend- 
ments be considered as original text and 
open to amendment at any point. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
IntyreE in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia? The Chair hears none, and, with- 
out objection, the committee amend- 
ments are agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers] and myself, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to insert at the end of the bill a new 
section. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of Delaware, is as follows: 

At the end of H.R. 11376 insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 5. Losses Arising From Confiscation 
of Property by the Government of Cuba. 

“(a) Section 165 (relating to losses) is 
amended by revising subsection (i) to read 
as follows: 

“*(i) Certain property confiscated by the 
Government of Cuba,— 

“*(1) Treatment as casualty loss.—For 
purposes of this chapter, in the case of in- 
dividual taxpayer who was a citizen of the 
United States, or a resident alien, on De- 
cember 31, 1958, any loss of propery held by 
such taxpayer, and located in Cuba, on De- 
cember 31, 1958, which loss— 

“*(A) arose from the expropriation, in- 
tervention, seizure, or similar taking, before 
January 1, 1964, by the Government of Cuba, 
any political subdivision, or any agency or 
instrumentality of the foregoing, and 

“*(B) was not a loss described in para- 
graph (1) or (2) of subsection (c), shall be 
treated as a loss from a casualty within the 
meaning of paragraph (3) of subsection (c). 

2) Special rules,— 

“*(A) For purposes of subsection (a), any 
loss described in paragraph (1) shall be 
treated as having been sustained on October 
14, 1960, unless it is established that the 
loss was sustained on some other day. 

“*(B) For purposes of subsection (a), the 
amount of any deduction for any loss de- 
en in paragraph (1) shall be the lesser 

„) the amount of the fair market value 
of the property on December 31, 1958, or 

„) the amount determined under sub- 
section (b). 

"*(C) For purposes of section 172, a loss 
described in paragraph (1) shall not be 
treated as an expropriation loss within the 
meaning of section 172(k). 
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D) For purposes of section 6601, the 
amount of any tax imposed by this title 
shall not be reduced by virtue of this sub- 
section for any period prior to February 26, 
1964. 

“*(3) Refunds or credits.—Notwithstand- 
ing any law or rule of law, refund or credit 
of any overpayment attributable to the 
application of paragraph (1) may be made or 
allowed if claim ‘therefor is filed before Janu- 
ary 1, 1965. No interest shall be allowed 
with respect to any such refund or credit for 
any period prior to February 26, 1964. 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in respect of losses sustained 
in taxable years ending after December 31, 
1958.” 


Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I shall explain the amend- 
ment. 

Before the Revenue Act of 1964, the 
law provided that in the case of an in- 
dividual, no loss deduction may be taken 
for expropriation or similar taking of 
property by a foreign government, if the 
property was not used in a trade or busi- 
ness or in the production of income. 
However, the Senate in its consideration 
of the Revenue Act of 1964 added a pro- 
vision which would have made a loss de- 
duction available in the case of expropri- 
ation by Cuba of nonbusiness property. 
Unfortunately, through an oversight no 
effective date was provided for this pro- 
vision. As a result the provision had 
only prospective application. This, of 
course, does not cover the important 
period when Castro was seizing property 
of Americans in Cuba. 

The amendment which I am offering 
at this time overcomes the effective date 
problem which I have described to you 
as well as providing other technical im- 
provements in the original amendment. 
The amendment I have presented ap- 
plies to losses sustained in taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1958. In ad- 
dition, it provides the expropriation or 
similar taking must have occurred before 
January 1, 1964. 

The provision applies only to U.S. citi- 
zens or residents who had that status on 
December 31, 1958. For purposes of 
valuing the loss the amendment also 
provides that the fair market value of 
the property is to be determined as of 
December 31, 1958. In addition, the loss 
will be treated as sustained on October 
14, 1960, which was the date the urban 
reform law was adopted in Cuba, which 
permitted the nationalization of residen- 
tial property. The taxpayers may still 
treat a loss as sustained on another date 
if they can establish when the property 
was nationalized. 

In order to cover bank accounts the 
provision is to apply to intangible as well 
as tangible property. No interest is to 
be granted on refunds for periods before 
February 26, 1964, nor will losses be 
treated as incurred before that time for 
purposes of the interest provisions. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is to carry out the original 
agreement and intention of the Senate. 
The conferees of last January’s tax bill 
have agreed on this correction. 

This amendment was unanimously ap- 
proved this morning by the Finance 
Committee and recommended that it be 
accepted. 
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It is being offered on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], a cosponsor of the original 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
this amendment was fully considered this 
morning by the Finance Committee, and 
I was unanimously authorized by the 
committee to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLTIAMSI, for himself and 
the Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve some Senators were under a misap- 
prehension as to which measures of the 
Finance Committee were to come first. I 
believe they were under the impression 
that the Senate was to deal with the ex- 
tension of the Renegotiation Act. Since 
the excise tax bill is before the Senate 
now, I believe they should be put on no- 
tice and, therefore, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 444 Leg.] 
Alken Hickenlooper Mundt 
Allott ill Muskie 
Anderson Holland Nelson 
Bartlett Hruska Neuberger 
Beall Humphrey Pastore 
Bennett Inouye Pearson 
Bible ackson Pell 
Boggs Javits Prouty 
Brewster Johnston Proxmire 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Keating Robertson 
Cannon Kuchel Russell 
Carlson Lausche Saltonstall 
Case Long, Mo. Scott 
Church Long, La. Simpson 
Cooper Magnuson Smathers 
Cotton Mansfeld Smith 
Curtis McCarthy Sparkman 
Dirksen McClellan Stennis 
Dodd McGee Symington 
Dominick McGovern Talmadge 
Douglas McIntyre Thurmond 
Ellender McNamara Tower 
Ervin Mechem Walters 
Fong Metcalf Williams, N.J 
Pulbright Miller Williams, Del 
Hart Monroney Yarborough 
Hartke rse Young, N. Dak. 
Hayden Morton Young, Ohio 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON], and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] are absent because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
the Senate Finance Committee did was 
to convert the highly controversial excise 
taxes at the retail level into manufac- 
turers’ taxes effective as of September 30, 
with the customary exemptions and sav- 
ings clauses that appear in existing law. 

I am not too happy about it, of course, 
because it does not square with the effort 
that I tried to make in February in con- 
nection with the overall tax reduction 
bill to bring about outright repeal of the 
four categories of retail taxes, namely, 
on luggage, furs, jewelry, and cosmetics. 

There is good reason why those taxes 
should have been repealed. When they 
were imposed as a result of the Korean 
war, there was a specific provision in the 
report that accompanied the bill to the 
effect that they should be repealed imme- 
diately after hostilities were over. So in 
February I made the first effort. At the 
time I was in the hospital. The proposal 
had to be offered by my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton]. We failed in that en- 
deavor in the committee, but the amend- 
ment was offered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on February 5. That was a pro- 
posal for outright repeal. 

The vote on that occasion was 45 yeas 
and 48 nays. I made the effort in the 
committee to have that result accom- 
plished again. A substitute proposal was 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartHy] which pro- 
vided for conversion into manufacturers’ 
taxes. . 

At least two objectives were achieved 
by that substitute. The first was to 
relieve the retailer of the tax; the second 
was to relieve him of the onerous burden. 
of making a tax return. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has estimated that 
there are roughly 1,800,000 retailers in 
the country, and one may fairly assume 
that nearly a million must file a tax re- 
turn of some kind or other if they sell a 
dollar’s worth of costume jewelry or a 
piece of fur or a piece of luggage or any- 
thing in the cosmetics field. 

I would have been delighted if these 
taxes could have been repealed, but it 
was quite evident to me that it could not 
be done. I know, of course, that the 
Treasury and the administration were 
opposed on the ground that the overall 
loss in revenue would be roughly about 
$455 million. Asa result, the committee 
adopted the substitute. So the proposal 
would go that far down the road and re- 
lieve the retailer of the burden. How- 
ever, it would shift the 10 percent tax in 
the four categories to the manufacturer. 
I am sure that the manufacturers are 
not particularly happy about it. Per- 
haps the retailers are not happy about it 
either, because they had looked forward 
to outright repeal on the ground that 
they felt that the Congress made a cove- 
nant with the country at the time the 
Korean war excise taxes were imposed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Illinois will recall that when he suggested 
or sponsored his amendment for the 
repeal of the excise taxes, he was sup- 
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ported by the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. In our State there 
are a great many small manufacturing 
jewelry shops. We have been anxious, 
because of the employment situation, to 
repeal the excise tax in order to stimu- 
late more buying of articles which today 
are not considered as luxury items. 

The point that has been raised by the 
Senator from Illinois is that the retailer 
would be relieved of imposing the tax, 
which is true, but it would be imposed 
upon the manufacturer. The only dif- 
ference is that while the burden has 
been upon the retailer to file his tax re- 
turns, the fact is that he had the money 
in hand at the time, paid by the con- 
sumer, he did that. He would not have to 
file any return to the Federal Govern- 
ment excepting in cases in which he had 
accepted the tax from a purchaser. 

Now we would levy the tax even before 
the article is sold. When an individual 
who is already hard hit, one who employs 
20 to 25 people in a shop, and who is 
now selling to a jobber or a retailer, sells 
his product, he must pay the tax even 
though he has never collected the money. 

What we would do would be to add 
insult to injury. We set out to stimulate 
buying. We set out to relieve the people 
of the burden: Now what we shall have 
actually done is as follows: We shall 
have relieved the person who has col- 
lected the money from the burden of 
reporting, but we would compel the per- 
son who has not collected the money to 
pay the tax in advance. What we are 
asked to do is to make the situation even 
worse than before. I cannot understand 
the logic of the argument, if it is being 
made, that the proposal would save $260 
million, which is about one-half of what 
we are collecting now on these articles. 
Rather than make that tax 10 percent, 
why do we not cut the tax by 5 percent 
and leave the system the way it is? I 
cannot see any logic in adopting a brand- 
new system and forcing on a new group 
of people—people who have been hurt— 
a responsibility they have not had before. 

I hope the Senator will indulge me—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. He knows how I 
fought this proposal before. Listen to 
these words from a communication I 
received from Rhode Island: 

We will be forced out of business and 75 
people made jobless if you pass this law. 


We are in a situation where we are 
struggling and fighting to help this in- 
dustry. Now we are being told, “We 
cannot get a whole loaf; we will take 
half a loaf.” It will not be half a loaf. 
This is the wrong way to go about it. 
We are saying to a little jeweler in 
Rhode Island, for example, “You pay 
10 percent, before you get it, to the Fed- 
eral Government, because we want to 
hide this tax.” If the desire is to save 
$260 million, which is one-half of what 
the tax now produces, why is it not done 
by reducing the tax which is now 10 
percent to 5 percent and letting every- 
thing else go the way it is? I cannot 
see any logic in the committee’s insti- 
tuting a new procedure and forcing peo- 
ple to close down their shops. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let me 
point out that a reduction of the tax 
from 10 to 5 percent would not overcome 
the nuisance that is involved in the 
roughly one-half million retailers having 
to file a return, whether the tax is 5 or 10 
percent. 

That is why I started, in the first in- 
stance, with a proposal to absolutely re- 
peal the whole tax. It was offered on a 
5-percent basis in the motion to recom- 
mit in the House of Representatives. 
That motion failed. It is rather inter- 
esting that when the proposal was of- 
fered earlier in the year to the tax bill, 
it was announced almost immediately 
that there would be hearings by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House on the whole excise tax bundle. 

Nothing has happened up to now. 
Now we are confronted with an an- 
nouncement by the Ways and Means 
Committee that it is going to start hear- 
ings on about the 15th of July. 

When my friend from Rhode Island 
speaks of half a loaf, it certainly is half 
a loaf. I certainly am not content. But 
I know full well when I am on good 
ground, so far as votes are concerned, as 
to whether we are going to get even half 
a loaf. When we are confronted with 
that kind of situation, we do not have 
much leeway for bargaining. 

To show Senators how unhappy the 
Retail Merchants Association of Illinois 
is, my friend Joe Meek, its president, sent 
me this telegram, which was dated yes- 
terday, June 24. The telegram reads: 

Please vigorously oppose move to end Fed- 
eral retail excises on October 1 and transfer 
the burden to the manufacturers instead of 
the retail level. Passage of such legislation 
would in no way remove the heavy discrimi- 
nation against the makers and sellers of the 
taxed items. It would only continue the 
enormous discrimination against the women 
of America in their purchase of needed mer- 
chandise. Furthermore, a switch to the 
manufacturer's level would add to inventory 
costs. The switch would also represent an- 
other sad denial of the 20-year-old promise 
of outright repeal— 


That is quite correct. It was a promise 
that Congress made. The telegram 
continues— 


and represent another step in the patchwork, 
haphazard way of taxing citizens of habit, 
apathy, and political slide rule, rather than 
by commonsense and ability to pay. 

The sum of money involved in repeal of 
the excises, rather than transfer, is around 
$400 million. It is a travesty, indeed, that 
the Congress might say this amount could 
not be lost, whether at the retail or manu- 
facturer’s level, while congressional salaries 
are boosted and the cold war financed in far- 
off places to the tune of far more costs and 
of far more threat to the now long-discarded 
idea of a balanced budget in this country. 
Please insist on outright, complete repeal 
of these Federal excises at every level. 


That telegram was signed by one of 
the best friends I have, Joseph Meek, 
president of the Illinois Retail Merchants 
Association. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
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the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8462) to au- 
thorize the conveyance of certain real 
property of the United States heretofore 
granted to the city of Grand Prairie, Tex., 
for public airport purposes, contingent 
upon approval by the Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, and to pro- 
vide for the conveyance to the United 
States of certain real property now used 
by such city for public airport purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10433) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Krrwan, Mr. DEN- 
Ton, Mr. Manon, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
REIFEL were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10456) to authorize appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and ad- 
ministrative operation, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the House thereon, and that Mr. MIL- 
LER of California, Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, 
Mr. KartH, Mr. HECHLER, Mr. MARTIN of 
Massachusetts, Mr. FULTON of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. CHENOWETH were appoint- 
ed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 1056) making continuing appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1965, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1056) 
making continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1965, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


EXCISE-TAX RATE EXTENSION 
ACT OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 11376) to provide 
a l-year extension of certain excise-tax 
rates, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
think that is about the whole story. I 
did what I thought was my utmost to 
secure a repeal of these taxes. I failed 
in February. It was quite evident I was 
going to fail in committee this time. So, 
as I have said, when one cannot get a 
whole loaf, he takes whatever bread he 
can get. 

But there is another aspect to the 
question. This bill must still go to 
conference on any amendment in it. 
Exactly what will the House Ways and 
Means Committee finally say? June 
30 is the deadline. After all, that 
committee is in a bargaining position. 
Its members can say, “We will accept 
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no amendment.” If that is the case, 
then even this forward step will also 
fail, 

That is the realistic situation which 
confronts one when he is dealing with 
a matter of this kind, with a dead- 
line just around the corner. 

I believe by the last vote, which was 
a voice vote, the committee, without 
exception, adopted the McCarthy sub- 
stitute, and the bill was reported and 
placed on the calendar. That is the 
situation. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. President, the excise 
retail taxes are in four categories—toilet 
preparations, leather goods, jewelry, and 
furs. They have been a heavy burden 
upon the retail industry. There are 
many retailers who sell a great variety of 
items, who then sell items that are sub- 
ject to this tax. The burden of collect- 
ing and reporting the tax is very great. 

When the decision was made earlier 
this year to reduce tax revenues by about 
$11 billion, Congress, having made that 
decision—which I did not share—I felt 
then, and I feel now, that a repeal of 
these taxes, which are so burdensome on 
business, should be included, 

I did not vote for the provision that 
is in the bill, I did not support the mo- 
tion to remove the retail taxes and im- 
pose manufacturing taxes. I believe, 
however, that the retail taxes should be 
removed. About half a billion dollars 
is involved. In the light of all the cir- 
cumstances, they should not be con- 
tinued. My vote against this proposal 
was not because I wanted the retail 
excise taxes continued. I think they 
should be terminated. I did not believe 
it was wise to impose a new tax on any 
segment of American industry without a 
hearing and without notice. 

Therefore I would much prefer an out- 
right repeal of these taxes. It should 
have been a part of the $11 billion pack- 
age. I did not share in the view that that 
be done, but were we to reduce revenue by 
that amount, in order to support the 
economy, this is an item that should have 
had first claim upon the Congress. 

However, I rise at this time not to dis- 
cuss the merits or demerits of the pro- 
posal, but to ask the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] & 
few questions, in order to ascertain legis- 
lative intent. 

My first question is this: Is it the in- 
tent, in transferring these taxes from the 
retail level to the manufacturer's level, 
to preserve all exemptions which are now 
in the law? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is the inten- 
tion. It was very clearly expressed in 
committee, and I believe it is indicated 
in the committee report. All existing 
exemptions will be carried over and will 
apply at the manufacturer’s level. 

Mr. CURTIS. One of those exemp- 
tions relates to cosmetics used by bar- 
bers and beauticians. The junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska spent 5 or 6 years 
having that tax repealed. We do not 
tax the carpenter’s tools. We do not 
have an excise tax on the surgeon’s in- 
struments. We do not have an excise 
tax on the lawyer’s books. We put a 20- 
percent excise tax on all cosmetics that 
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the barber and beautician use in the 
course of his trade in his shop. 

After years of effort, Congress, by a 
separate Act, removed that inequity. It 
was a gross inequity. We were dealing 
with a part of our business community 
made up almost entirely of small busi- 
nessmen. We were dealing with indi- 
viduals who make their living by the use 
of their hands. We put an excise tax 
on the tools in their hands. 

Therefore I wish to know whether it 
is the intention of the Senate, if the tax 
is transferred to the manufacturer’s 
level, that the barbers and beauticians 
may still buy the cosmetics they use in 
the course of their trade free from any 
excise tax. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is 
quite correct. That exemption will be 
preserved, The Senator from Nebraska 
raised that point in committee. It was 
fully discussed in committee. It was the 
unanimous position of the committee 
that this exemption be preserved. That 
position was carried through in the bill 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 
Before yielding the floor I wish to say 
again, so it will be clearly understood, 
that I believe every jeweler, every de- 
partment store, every variety store, every 
drugstore, and all the other retailers, 
who through the years have had this 
burdensome task of collecting these ex- 
cise taxes should be relieved of them 
now. 


The hesitancy that I showed in com- 


mittee in not voting for the substitute 
was not caused by my wishing to have 
the tax continued. It should be repealed. 
How can we impose this tax or any other 
tax on a segment of our business com- 
munity without notice and without 
hearing? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. It has been said that 
the effect of the amendment, so far as 
the Treasury is concerned, would be a 
loss of one-half of the revenue now be- 
ing collected—approximately $260 mil- 

on. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Onan annual basis. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. On 
an annual basis. The amendment would 
eliminate the recordkeeping burden of 
retailers, but it would shift the payment 
of the tax and of the recordkeeping to the 
manufacturers. Why would it not be 
better to reduce the tax by half, or bet- 
ter, to remove it altogether? The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has also raised a 
point which carries weight, the fact that 
manufacturers have not had a chance 
to have a hearing on this proposal, to 
lay a new tax on them. 

Mr. CURTIS. If I may answer the 
point about reducing the tax from 10 
percent to 5 percent, let us take a drug- 
store as an example. This is our prob- 
lem, A drugstore in Kentucky or Ne- 
braska or elsewhere may sell many dif- 
ferent items. The druggist employs a 
young girl to wait on the trade. A cus- 
tomer comes in and buys certain cos- 
metics or jewelry which are subject to 
tax, and also some other items, which are 
not subject to tax. There may be in- 
cluded some baby oil, which is not sub- 
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ject to tax. The young girl may or may 
not accurately, in the rush of the trade, 
charge the customer the right amount of 
tax. It is a very practical problem in op- 
erating a retail establishment. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service has been very 
firm and stern in this connection. I have 
been informed that a retailer has been 
approached by the Excise Tax Division 
and told, “Your gross sales amounted to 
x dollars. We are applying a rule of 
thumb. We think that you sold this 
amount in taxable merchandise. Either 
pay or you can oppose the judgment.” 

How can a little businessman fight the 
Government? How can he afford to 
have it known in the community that he 
is in tax trouble? How can he afford 
to hire a lawyer and how can he prove 
his case when it involves sales of many 
items that cost less than a dollar? 

That is why the tax is so burdensome. 
The agitation for the repeal of the tax 
comes not only from the customer. It 
comes primarily from the retailer. He 
has a justifiable case. He will get no 
relief if the tax is reduced to 5 percent. 
With the tax still imposed, it is ques- 
tionable whether the reduction would 
speed up the sales. I believe that when 
the reduction was made from 20 to 10 
percent, it did speed up sales. I believe 
the 20-percent tax was so high that it 
frightened a great many customers from 
buying various items. The only solu- 
tion is to repeal the tax. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I quite agree that the 
only solution is to repeal the tax. It in- 
volves a half billion dollars. We must 
keep in mind, in discussing the excise 
taxes, that they were imposed upon the 
consumers of America at the time of the 
Korean war, when the only purpose for 
the imposition of the tax was not to 
raise the revenue that would be pro- 
duced by it, but to deter purchases of 
these articles. ~We wished to discourage 
people from buying those articles. For 
that reason we imposed the excise tax. 
It was done to deter people from buying. 
That is the argument that has been 
made all along in justification of the 
tax. It is quite true that it may be a 
burden upon the retailer. He has ex- 
perienced it over the years. This is 
nothing new. This is something that 
he has had to live with from the time 
that the tax was imposed. I think that 
the Senator will agree with me on that 
point, and I would relieve the consumer 
of the tax and the retailer of the book- 
keeping. 

However, what are we proposing to do? 
We are getting ourselves involved in a 
new system, a new procedure, without 
knowing what the repercussions and 
consequences will be. 

I have been flooded with telegrams 
from small jewelry shops in Rhode Is- 
land. The owners tell me that if they 
have to take out of their pocket 10 per- 
cent of their selling price before they 
collect it and pay it to the Government, it 
will put them out of business. We ought 
to go into this subject a little more be- 
fore we place the burden on them. It 
is an absolutely unorthodox way to 
proceed. There has never been an in- 
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stance in which we have taxed a class 
of people without giving them an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

They have been unjustly hurt, because 
they have not been heard. The jewelers 
from Rhode Island have not been invited 
to come here to explain what this pro- 
posal could mean to them. 

Rhode Island is already suffering from 
a labor surplus; this proposal would ag- 
gravate the situation, because it moves 
in the wrong direction. It hits the man- 
ufacturer who has to meet his payroll 
week by week—and now must pay an ad- 
vance tax on sales money not received. 
If this is a proposal to alleviate a burden 
upon the Internal Revenue Service or 
the Treasury Department, that is one ar- 
gument. If the Treasury believes it 
would be easier to collect the tax from 
the manufacturer than it is to collect it 
from the retailer, and the Treasury is 
willing to lose $260 million in the process, 
that is one argument. But not a good one 
from the manufacturer’s view. 

But if we are seeking to stimulate the 
purchasing power for these articles and 
to make them more attractive to the con- 
sumers of America, why not proceed in 
the right way? If the Treasury cannot 
stand a 10- percent cut, make it 8 per- 
cent, 6 percent, 5 percent, or 4 percent, 
or anything we wish; but let us stand 
by the procedure in effect today. In that 
way, we shall hurt no one. We shall even 
help some. Some amount of money may 
be sacrificed. But sales would be stimu- 
lated and tax collections increased. My 
idea would be to reduce the tax to 5 per- 
cent. The loss would be the same as the 
loss that is anticipated if this proposal 
were enacted. 

Perhaps next year there could be a 
further reduction of 2 percent, or the tax 
might be eliminated entirely, or Congress 
might be given an opportunity to study 
the proposal. But to impose a tax on a 
new group of people merely because it 
is said it would be less painful to keep 
records is highly unjust. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, one 
more word; then I shall yield the floor. 
While I have some objections to the pro- 
posed new procedure, I cannot concur in 
all the views expressed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island. It 
is my understanding that the manufac- 
turer will not have to pay this tax as he 
manufactures. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. He will pay it when he 
sells. 

Mr.PASTORE. But before he collects 
his money. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Am I right or wrong 
as to that? He must pay the tax before 
he collects his money. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iyield. 


Mr. McCARTHY. The manufacturer - 


will not be hurt. He will pay the tax 
under existing law on a quarterly basis 
plus 30 days. The only person who 
might be hurt in some slight way would 
be the retailer. The manufacturer could 
not possibly be hurt because he pays on 
a quarterly basis plus 30 days. 
CX——952 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I may com- 
ment on the statement of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. The important thing that I con- 
tend for is the preservation of certain 
exemptions. Should an opportunity de- 
velop to vote for outright repeal in lieu 
of the language proposed, I would sup- 
port it. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Would the Senator 
object to a proviso: “Provided, however, 
That the manufacturer shall not account 
for the money unless he has collected the 
tax.” 
If the Senator will accept that amend- 
ment, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Such an amend- 
ment would be quite unnecessary because 
on the existing basis the manufacturer 
pays on a quarterly basis plus 30 days. 
The moneys collected in the first month 
may be kept for 60 days. 

Mr. PASTORE. On the other hand, 
he may be accounting for money shown 
as collected as a bookkeeping measure. 
Why not include a provision that the 
manufacturer shall not be accountable 
for the money unless he receives it? 

Mr. McCARTHY. No other manufac- 
turer, under the present manufacturer’s 
tax, is given that kind of special treat- 
ment, and there have been no complaints. 

Mr. PASTORE. The jewelry manu- 
facturers have not been given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. This amendment was 
submitted only the other day. It came 
as a surprise to most Members of the 
Senate, and it came as a shock to the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is subject to shock only 
when the proposal is one with which he 
does not agree; at other times, he is 
most resilient. Year after year the com- 
mittee has heard testimony, particularly 
from retailers seeking to be freed from 
the burden of bookkeeping. We have 
taken care of that problem, and we have 
placed in the bill nothing that would 
hurt the manufacturers and wholesalers 
for whom the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land is pleading. It is true that some re- 
tailers might suffer a slight economic dis- 
advantage because they would have to 
pay the tax when they bought the 
product, whereas at present they do not 
have to pay until it is sold. But the 
manufacturer or wholesaler will not in 
any way suffer from the imposition of 
this tax. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows that the Government is now col- 
lecting $14 billion a year in excise taxes. 
Some of those taxes are on items of much 
greater necessity than the items covered 
by this proposal. For example, light 
bulbs. Candles are out of date nowadays 
for lighting homes. There is a manufac- 
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turers’ tax on light bulbs. Automobiles, 
nowadays, are an absolute necessity—as 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara] has pointed out. 

People have to travel to work. If they 
buy tires or tubes, they must pay a man- 
ufacturer’s excise tax. The same is true 
of matches, sporting goods, firearms, 
fountain pens, and many other items. 
All of them are taxed. 

In the next Congress, a review of the 
entire excise tax system will be made. 
One tax will be compared with another, 
and an effort will be made to determine 
what will be the best way to proceed to 
make order out of chaos, in trying to 
readjust some of the taxes. 

Merely to say that a fur, which is a 
strictly luxury item, should not be taxed 
at the retail level does not make too 
much sense. 

The proposal of the Senator from 
Minnesota is to treat all articles alike 
and let the tax be paid at the manufac- 
turer’s level. Such a procedure would 
have one big advantage. It would elim- 
inate the nuisance of wondering how 
much the person would pay. An article 
might cost $50; but after he had nego- 
tiated for its purchase, the seller might 
say, “Now hand me the tax.” 

The purchaser would be caught 
napping; he would not realize that a tax 
was payable. Sosuch a tax is a nuisance. 
Every storekeeper or clerk must compute 
the total price all over again. 

Under the Senator’s proposal, the 
manufacturer would pay the tax once a 
month. I salute the Senator. He has 
given the best answer possible. I be- 
lieve it is one that we may be able to 
persuade the House to accept. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr.McCARTHY. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is not the objective of 
any reduction in tax to increase the 
amount of trade in a particular com- 
modity? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I hope it would have 
that effect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would not that 
redound to the benefit of both the re- 
tailer and the manufacturer? 

Mr. McCARTHY. To the extent that, 
roughly, a 50-percent reduction in the tax 
on such articles would be reflected in in- 
creased sales, there would be that 
advantage. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In any case, any in- 
crease in sales would redound to the ad- 
vantages of both the retailer and the 
manufacturer, would it not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It certainly should. 

I wish to comment on the remarks of 
the Senator from Louisiana regarding 
the effort being made to prepare the way 
for a serious, orderly revision of the 
excise taxes. Until now, we have been 
confronted with the argument that, be- 
cause these taxes were imposed at the 
retail level, somehow or other they had 
to be treated differently. As the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has said, there are 
manufacturer’s excise taxes on light 
bulbs, flat irons, refrigerators, automo- 
bile tires, and many other commodities 
which come closer to being real necessi- 
ties than some of the items covered in 
the bill. 
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Many Senators through the years have 
been concerned to secure an orderly re- 
vision of excise taxes. I believe the 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
on Finance prepares the way for such 
revision. The House Committee on Ways 
and Means is now committed to a thor- 
ough study of excise taxes, and the adop- 
tion of this proposal should make it 
much easier for the Committee on Ways 
and Means to proceed in an orderly way. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to read into the Record the 
following telegrams: 

PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We will be forced out of business and 75 
people made jobless if inequitable discrimi- 
natory jewelry excise bill becomes law. 

H. Y. Lisker, 
Jonette Jewelry Co. 
PROVIDENCE, RI., 
; June 25, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN O, PASTORE, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly disapprove of new proposed 
jewelry excise tax. Relegation of wartime 
emergency tax to a hidden consumer tax 
creates an intolerable situation, making fu- 
ture repeal improbable. Revenues to Treas- 
ury cut less than one-half when imposed at 
manufacturing level, and consumer cost will 
undoubtedly remain unchanged. Only equi- 
table solution is complete repeal, to which 
end we request your efforts. 

TRIFARI, KRUSSMAN & FISHEL, INC. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
June 25, 1964. 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Rhode Island needs relief from jewelry ex- 
cise tax. Since 1947 employment has 
dropped from 42,000 to a low of 18,000. Con- 
gress called it a sales repressive tax in 1941. 
It is still a sales repressive tax in 1964. We 
need relief now for economic growth. My 
employees ask that you support Senator 
DIRKSEN in his fight for tax relief. 

DAVID CLEINMAN, 
Cleinman & Sons. 

Here are further telegrams which re- 
flect the shock at the sudden speed of 
the Senate without chance of objectors 
to be heard. 

: PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Quick survey of manufacturers’ wholesal- 
ers, and retailers of all four affected industries 
retail excise tax industry indicates unani- 
mous disapproval of excise at manufacturers’ 
level. Details of jewelry’s objection will be 
forwarded Thursday morning by Western 
Union. In the meantime if Senate vote can 
be delayed until next week forces and argu- 
ments opposed to present Senate Finance 
Committee measure can be o. 1 
FPRANKOVICH. 


New York, N.Y., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Senate Finance Committee in approv- 
ing to transfer H.R. 11371 and assess the 
10-percent excise tax on furs on the manu- 
facturers would create a pyramiding of prices 
and further depress an industry already ad- 
versely affected. All segments of the fur 
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industry—trappers, farmers, retailers, and 

our 700 fur manufacturers—strongly urge the 

rejection of this onerous transfer. 
ASSOCIATED FUR MANUFACTURERS, INC., 
SAMUEL SCHULMAN, President. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 24, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Shifting 10-percent Federal retail excise tax 
to manufacturers’ level opposed by this or- 
ganization. We urge your vote in opposition 
as H.R. 11375, the Korean excise extension 
bill, comes to Senate vote. Will increase con- 
sumer prices as well as prices to retailer. 
Does not answer selective excise charge. Im- 
portant basis for our fight to campaign to 
effect complete repeal. Complete repeal 
would reduce present prices to consumer full 
10 percent. Total repeal will not result in 
loss of revenue as we are prepared to testify 
in Ways and Means hearings to recommence 
on July 20, 1964. 

ROBERT M. KREMENTZ, 
The Committee jor the Repeal of the 
Federal Retail Excise Taz. 
New Tonk, N.Y. 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator JOHN PASTORE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Women's handbag excise tax unfair in prin- 
ciple. If first reports Finance Committee 
recommendations for conversion to manu- 
facturer excise are true, consumers lose—only 
retailers gain. Application retail arithmetic 
to cost plus manufacturer excise equals pres- 
ent retail price. Keating handbag amend- 
ment equitable to consumer—potentially 
beneficial to handbag industry and labor. 
Urge your affirmative support. 

BURTON S. WIRTSCHAFTER, 
Director, National Authority, Ladies 
Handbag Industry. 


All I am trying to point out to Senators 
today is that whether one is right or 
wrong, he should give the manufacturers 
an opportunity to come to Washington 
and express themselves. This came as 
a surprise to them. All the people who 
appeared before the Senator’s committee 
argued not for conversion of the manu- 
facturers’ tax, but for repeal of the ex- 
cise tax. Then, in its own good judg- 
ment, the committee felt this would be 
an answer. The judgment and the opin- 
ion may be sincere and good but, after 
all, we are dealing with important seg- 
ments of the economy. I believe that 
these people should be given a hearing. 
I do not believe that this law should be 
enacted without giving those interested 
a chance to be heard, so that we will 
know what the facts are. 

I repeat, if this is a question of being 
able to give up $260 million, let us do it 
the other way—let us cut it in half and 
wait until the committees have investi- 
gated it thoroughly and can then do the 
job permanently, once and for all. But 
to do it in such a cateclysmic way, with- 
out those who are affected being given 
the opportunity to be heard, I believe is 
the wrong approach. I am disturbed 
because the manufacturers are dis- 
turbed. The manufacturers are telling 
me that this means the loss of bread and 
butter jobs. 

I believe that any other Senator would 
plead with the same vigor and the same 
sincerity that I hope I am expressing, if 
his State were being hurt as my State 
is being hurt. That is what I am plead- 
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ing for. I am pleading for equity and 
justice and a hearing before the pro- 
posed action is taken. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
should like to direct a few questions to 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY]. 

The question continues to come up 
about excise taxes. Representing in part 
the State of Michigan, I am naturally 
somewhat concerned about the excise 
tax on automobiles. It is called a 
manufacturer's tax in relation to auto- 
mobiles, but it is paid by the consumer. 
It is really a sales tax when one goes to 
purchase an automobile. It does not 
make any difference whether it is a sales 
tax or a manufacturer’s tax, or what it 
is termed; it is a tax actually paid by 
the consumer. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Michigan is correct. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The consumer is 
now paying 10 percent, I believe—the 
manufacturer’s cost—when he purchases 
the product. This amount is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $150 for the aver- 
age car. 

Mr. McCARTHY. From $150 to $200. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is the average 
price? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. This money is di- 
vided, as I understand, by being ear- 
marked, 50 percent of the excise tax on 
automobiles for the interstate highway 
trust fund. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is roughly 
correct. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. About 50 percent, 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is not divided on 
passenger cars. r 

Mr. McNAMARA. Not on passenger 
cars. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The tax on trucks is 
divided. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. But it is so divided 
as far as passenger cars are concerned. 
The tax is 10 percent on a passenger car 
which goes to the general fund. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McNAMARA. That seems to be 
a better argument for reducing the price 
of this tax, at least by the 3 percent 
that was added to the 7 percent at the 
time of the Korean war. I hope that the 
committee will give this question some 
attention when it considers excise taxes 
in general. I believe a strong case can 
be made for the elimination of at least 
this 3 percent portion of the tax that 
was instituted at the time of the Korean 
war. I hope that when the committee is 
reviewing this subject, when it is con- 
sidering the excise taxes in general, we 
shall have an opportunity to be heard, 
because certainly a good case can be 
made for the elimination of that 3 per- 
cent. 

Mr.McCARTHY. The Senator is quite 
correct. We are assured that the Ways 
and Means Committee will consider all 
excise taxes in its review of the whole 
tax area. 

The Senator from Michigan makes the 
argument against 3 percent as a Korean 
war tax. There is discussion about the 
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commitment to repeal the Korean taxes. 
The taxes we are discussing here are re- 
tail sales taxes. They have been on the 
books in some form or other for some 
time—in the case of jewelry, as far back 
as 1917. It was reimposed in 1932 in the 
form of a manufacturer's excise tax. It 
was imposed again in 1941 as a retail 
sales tax. All this was long before the 
Korean war, of course. The same is 
roughly true with regard to furs, toilet 
preparations and cosmetics, and lug- 
gage. So if any Senators feel that there 
is some kind of moral obligation to re- 
peal these taxes at the present time, or 
that some kind of commitment was made 
at the time of the Korean war, they are 
absolutely free, because these are not ex- 
clusively Korean wartime taxes. This is 
a different problem. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I do not disagree 
with that statement, but I wish to em- 
phasize what I previously stated, that 
prior to the Korean war the excise tax 
was 7 percent, and now it is 10 percent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Michigan makes a case for repealing the 
3-percent additional tax as a Korean 
wartime tax. Senators who are making 
the Korean wartime argument with re- 
gard to retail sales taxes do not have a 
case for justification. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
wish to quit while I am in this condition 
in the Recorp. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask to 
have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
strike out lines 4 and 5 in their entirety. 

On page 16, line 3, strike out the word 
“handbags,” 

On page 17, line 4 and following, strike 
the line “Part VII. Luggage, handbags, 
etc.” and substitute therefor the line 
“Part VII. Luggage, etc.” 

On page 13, line 19, strike the word 
“HANDBAGS,” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], who has an important 
resolution to submit, and that I shall re- 
tain the floor after this business has 
been completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1965 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1056) making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1965, and for other purposes, and 
I submit a report (No. 1116) thereon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate immediately pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 1056. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. House Joint 
Resolution 1056, making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1965, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this 
joint resolution is similar to continuing 
resolutions which the Senate has agreed 
to in prior years, and provides, pending 
the enactment of the appropriation bills, 
for the continuation of appropriations 
during July and August 1964. 

In those instances when bills have 
passed both bodies and the amounts or 
authority therein differ, the pertinent 
project or activity shall be continued 
under the lesser of the two amounts ap- 
proved or under the more restrictive 
authority. 

When a bill has passed only one 
House, or when an item is included in 
only one version of the bill as passed by 
both Houses, the pertinent project or 
activity shall be continued under the ap- 
propriation, fund, or authority granted 
by the one House, but at a rate of opera- 
tions not exceeding the fiscal 1964 rate, 
or the rate permitted by the one House, 
whichever is lower. 

In the instance when neither House 
has passed an appropriation bill for fiscal 
1965—and in the case of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and grants for Library Services, which 
are continuing programs and where 
budget estimates are pending—amounts 
are approved for continuing projects or 
activities conducted in fiscal 1964 not in 
excess of the current year’s rate, or at 
the rate provided for in the budget 
estimate, whichever is lower. 

Several continuing programs in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—authorization for which ex- 
pires on June 30, 1964, but for which 
authorization legislation is pending— 
have been continued at the current rate. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
the Senate, I would like to report the 
status of the various appropriation bills 
for fiscal year 1965. 

Hearings have been completed on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The appropriation bills for the Depart- 
ments of the Interior, the Treasury, and 
Post Office, and Executive Office of the 
President, with their related agencies, 
passed the Senate earlier this week. 

The hearings on the legislative and 
public works appropriation bills are 
about 95 percent completed; Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, about 90 percent completed; 
independent offices and Department of 
Agriculture, each about 75 percent com- 
pleted; Department of Defense, 60 per- 
cent completed; Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, the judiciary, and 
related agencies, about 50 percent com- 
pleted; and military construction hear- 
ings are underway. : 

The foreign aid appropriation bill is 
still in the House, and Senate hearings 
He not as yet been scheduled on that 
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I move the adoption of House Joint 
Resolution 1056. 

The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


EXCISE-TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT 
OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11376) to provide a 1- 
year extension of certain excise-tax 
rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, like the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], I regret that our col- 
league the minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
is not pressing his amendment to repeal 
these excise taxes completely, in accord- 
ance with the promise made to the Amer- 
ican people when they were put on— 
which should have been done long ago. 

I can see the minority leader’s position, 
and the practical effect of it. But it 
seems to me that the mere fact that the 
other body declined to accept a motion 
to recommit with instructions which em- 
bodied the substance of his amendment, 
is no reason why we should not now at 
least try to remove these excise taxes. 

When this matter was before us at a 
prior time, the vote was so close that it 
seems to me quite possible that we would 
now feel differently and would remove 
these taxes. However, I am limiting the 
application of this amendment to ladies’ 
purses and handbags only, with the in- 
tention that if the amendment should be 
agreed to or come very close to receiving 
approval, then it would be in order for 
me to press an amendment to repeal all 
of the retail excises. 

The category referred to in the amend- 
ment before us—ladies’ handbags—is an 
item of necessity. It stands in a some- 
what different category than all the 
other retail taxes which we have been 
discussing. It is true that the commit- 
tee by transferring this tax from the 
retailers to the manufacturers, as has 
been pointed out, acted without any 
hearing or reasonable opportunity on 
their part to be heard as to whether 
they liked it or not—and they do not 
like it. We have all received many tel- 
egrams indicating that they do not like 
it—it wouid undoubtedly confer a reas- 
onable measure of relief upon almost 2 
million retailers throughout the coun- 
try who have this paperwork to do now, 
and who are deluged with it. Probably 
it is a great inconvenience to them. 
They do not like to say that a certain 
item is $50, plus tax. It would be better 
for them perhaps to be relieved of that 
problem and to have the manufacturers 
saddled with it. 

However, the method of handling the 
matter by imposing the tax on the manu- 
facturer does absolutely nothing for the 
consumers. I am addressing myself 
now particularly to the subject of ladies’ 
handbags. 
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Historically, we have considered the 
items that are being taxed at the retail 
level as luxuries. A handbag, however, 
is just as mecessary a part of a lady’s 
equipment as her dress or her shoes. 
Where will she carry her money? She 
could hide it on her person somewhere, 
I suppose. But what will she do with 
her charge-a-plate, her credit cards, her 
driving license, and all the other para- 
phernalia of this century? A pocket- 
book is just as necessary a part of a 
woman’s wardrobe as are the pockets of 
a man’s suit. We have never suggested 
putting a tax on the pockets in a man’s 
suit. A woman carries only one pocket- 
book, whereas a man has many pockets 
in his clothes. This is discriminatory 
against the ladies in that respect. With 
the great chivalry for which the chair- 
man and the members of the committee 
are renowned, I am amazed that they 
would permit the continuance of a tax 
which seems to me to be unchivalrous. 
Other adjectives could be used to de- 
scribe it. 

The garment industry would be great- 
ly upset if we started taxing men’s pock- 
ets and provided that when a man’s suit 
is made, if it has pockets in it, it has to 
be subject to an excise tax. But it is 
just as sensible as taxing a woman’s 
handbag at the source. 

Some kind of pocketbook is an abso- 
lute necessity for a woman all the way 
from kindergarten, where she carries her 
pennies to school to buy milk, up to the 
First Lady of our land. It is an abso- 
lute necessity. They are even issued to 
the women in the Armed Forces. 

In that respect it seems to me to pre- 
sent a separate problem. It has been 
promised that the excise tax would be 
removed. ‘The tax was supposed to be 
a temporary tax. 

There is another very important argu- 

ment from the point of view of the hand- 
bag industry. Twenty percent of the 
purses and handbags that are sold in 
this country come from abroad. Of 
these, half are imported directly by the 
retailer from the oversea manufacturer. 
So you would still have a large number 
of retailers responsible for carrying the 
burdens of paperwork and reporting 
connected with collection of the tax. For 
those who import these articles from 
manufacturers abroad, the committee 
amendment would inject an element of 
disadvantage, of unfair competitive im- 
pact. 
Finally, I come to what is perhaps the 
most serious argument against doing 
what the proponents are trying to do, 
which is to take off the tax as a retail 
tax and add it as a manufacturers’ tax. 
As a retail tax it is very apparent; it 
is an annoyance; it is a constant source 
of irritation, and the pressure is to get 
it off. We are all cognizant of that pres- 
sure. If the tax is removed and buried 
among the manufacturer’s excise taxes, 
without a hearing or without any op- 
portunity for the manufacturers or the 
thousands of people who work for them 
to be heard, the pressure will come off, 
but the consumers will not save any 
money. They will pay as much as they 
ever did for handbags. But the pres- 
sure to get the tax off will be at a mini- 
mum. 
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We know how manufacturers’ excise 
taxes are now considered. There is 
nothing like the pressure to get them 
off that there is at the retail level. The 
proposal is a step toward writing the 
tax into the permanent law of our land 
and to forget all about the commitment 
that we made that, as soon as the emer- 
rege was over, the taxes would come 
off. 

I share the view of the Senator from 
Rhode Island that all excise taxes should 
come off. I would be delighted to sup- 
port an amendment to take them off, 
and if necessary, I am prepared to of- 
fer one, because I think such an amend- 
ment would be justified. But certainly 
as to the item of ladies’ handbags, which 
is a necessary part of the accessories of 
women in all walks of life and in all eco- 
nomic situations, we certainly should 
take off that excise tax so that there 
will be some benefit to the consumer. 
The only benefit under the bill should 
not go only to the retail businessman. 
I would be very glad to see him get that 
relief. But we also ought to think of 
the consumers when we are dealing with 
the problem. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I compliment my 
colleague for proposing the amendment, 
despite the effort to divert it by the 
committee amendment to the bill which 
would make the present tax a manufac- 
turer’s excise tax. Second, I wish to 
identify myself with the arguments 
which my colleague has made. Third, 
I wish to point out what the provision in 
the committee amendment really is. It 
is essentially a bookkeeping amendment. 
All that the proponents would do would 
be to shift the burden of bookkeeping. 
All of us who have been in the battle 
before and are in it now know what wil 
happen. $ 

I believe only one word of explana- 
tion is needed as to why the proposal 
would not help the consumer. The re- 
tailer sets his price by adding his profit 
to his cost of operation and the price 
charged him by the manufacturer. Un- 
der present law, the excise tax is then 
added at the retail level. The retailer 
adds the tax on after he has paid the 
wholesale price and has added on his 
markup. Under the committee pro- 
posal the manufacturer would pay the 
tax and would pass it on to the retailer, 
who would then compute his markup on 
the tax as well as on the wholesale 
price. Therefore, when the product got 
to the consumer, it would have exactly 
the same price that it had before. The 
only person who would receive less 
money would be Uncle Sam. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is nothing but kidding our- 
selves and kidding the public. It is for 
that reason that I thoroughly agree 
with my colleague, and I am very 
pleased to join with him in sponsoring 
the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. I am grateful to my 
colleague for his remarks, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to concur in 
the remarks previously made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island. 
I concur in the amendment offered by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York, and say that I am in whole- 
hearted support of his amendment. 
Other categories of commodities are in 
the same class. They were all included 
in the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] on behalf of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] last year. 

It seems to me that the proposal is 
the biggest bunch of “hokey-pokey” that 
has ever been attempted to be inflicted 
upon the Congress. First, as has been 
stated several times, consumers will not 
save one dollar on the price of their 
goods, whether it be luggage, jewelry, 
handbags, or cosmetics. They would 
still have to pay the same price after 
the bill was passed. So the proposal of- 
fers no tax relief to anyone. It would 
result in a loss to the Federal Govern- 
ment of about $259 million a year. We 
would take a cut in the income from that 
tax of one-half of the present tax in 
order to shift the burden over from the 
retail level to the manufacturer's level. 
What would we do when we took such 
action? We would do exactly as the 
Senator from New York has pointed out. 
We would hide it. Thereby we would 
hope to deprive the Government of the 
pressures that would come to get rid of 
this regressive tax. 

We cannot justify the tax upon any 
basis other than the basis upon which 
it was originally put on the statute 
books, and that is as a war tax. The 
purpose then, of course, was to raise 
revenue. But also at the same time it 
was proposed to discourage purchases 
and to divert into the war effort the great 
effort that was going into the areas cov- 
ered by the tax. 

The proposed action would relieve the 
retailers. That is true. What would 
happen? 

Mr. President, we have cut the income 
tax this year by $11.3 billion. That is 
a tax which is spread over everyone ac- 
cording to his ability to pay and accord- 
ing to what he earns. If we should pass 
the bill, we would leave an unfair tax 
burden on a relatively small group of 
industries in this country of $259 million, 
which is only 2.3 percent of the income 
tax cut that we gave to the country 
earlier in the year. 

I sometimes believe that people look- 
ing at the Congress must think we are 
doing the dance of the gooneybirds. 
How ridiculous can we become to take 
$11.3 billion off the income tax and then 
impose this utterly unfair, unjust, and 
regressive tax on a small group of man- 
ufacturers. We shall hide it. 

Mr. President, I hope Senators will not 
vote for the bill in its present form. I 
hope they will support the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I merely wish to 
say a few words on the subject. I very 
definitely concur with the views ex- 
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pressed by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from New York. 

As stated by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
it does not matter much whether the tax 
is called a manufacturing tax or an ex- 
cise tax or a sales tax. They are regres- 
sive and unfair. 

As was stated also by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], who has presented this matter 
for the Finance Committee and has pre- 
sented his views, some of the taxes were 
imposed during the Korean conflict and 
some were imposed in 1941. Some of the 
excise taxes, dating from 1941, were 
World War II excise or sales taxes. 

These are obnoxious taxes—taxes that 
tax most those who have the least. They 
were placed on the statute books of our 
country in the first instance as tem- 
porary taxes. 

The junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEATING] will agree with me when 
I say that nothing seems so permanent 
as do the wartime “temporary” excise 
taxes. 

It seems to me not only is it really 
time that we permit to die, unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung, the taxes on wom- 
en’s handbags and leather goods, but 
I have not heard much said today about 
the tax on airplane travel. That was 
another of the temporary taxes imposed 
during World War II, when Government 
officials sought to discourage travel by 
airplane. 

Now travel by plane is a necessity, as 
we all know. Still we are oppressed by 
this tax. It also seems to me that while 
we let the tax on women’s handbags and 
leather goods die we ought also to 
abolish, as soon as we possibly can, the 
tax on telephone use. Today use of the 
telephone is certainly a necessity for all 
Americans. 

I would be happy to see the Senate 
take measures today, by the adoption of 
this amendment and other amendments, 
to let these obnoxious excise or sales 
taxes that afflict us die, and then pro- 
ceed to raise revenue that is lost thereby 
in some manner other than regressive 
taxes which violate every sound prin- 
ciple of taxation. Taxes should be levied 
based on the basis of ability to pay. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for his comments. As he has 
correctly pointed out, the purpose of 
these taxes originally was to discourage 
purchases and travel. The situation has 
entirely changed. But the fact is that 
they are still going to be imposed. They 
will still have to be paid if they are taken 
away from the retailer and put on the 
manufacturer. The consuming public 
will still have to pay. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator able 
to tell me what the revenue loss would 
be to the Government if all excise taxes 
were removed? If the Senator from New 
York cannot answer, can some other 
Senator answer that question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I shall be glad to 
answer. Fourteen billion dollars would 
be lost if we removed all excise taxes. 
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Mr. KEATING. The Senator refers 
to the entire excise tax structure. The 
Senator is not talking about the four 
items of retail taxes we are considering 
today. They do not involve any such 
amount of money. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I answered the 
question of the Senator from Ohio, 
which was, What would be the loss if all 
excise taxes were taken off? My answer 
was, $14 billion. 

Mr. KEATING. I think perhaps the 
Senator from Ohio was interested in the 
impact of the four retail excise taxes and 
what the revenue loss would be if those 
taxes were taken off. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am interested in 
that, but I fear if we eliminate the taxes 
which the Senator from New York has 
suggested, it will be the beginning of the 
train moving to eliminate all taxes im- 
posed beginning back in 1941. 

Mr. KEATING. On the contrary, let 
me bring this to the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio: The tax on hand- 
bags is one of the four items of retail 
excise taxes. They are in a separate 
category from manufacturers excise 
taxes. If we do not take off all or a part 
of that tax now, and follow the recom- 
mendation and throw it all on the man- 
ufacturers’ level, there would be much 
more merit to what the Senator from 
Ohio has said. One of the reasons why 
it is important now to get this tax off is 
to prevent those taxes being hidden as a 
manufacturers’ excise tax and their then 
being continued for some time to come. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I would like to com- 
ment, but I shall do so later. I cannot 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
was one of the three members of the 
Finance Committee who voted against 
the Dirksen-McCarthy compromise. In 
a moment I shall state the reasons why 
I voted against it, but why at this partic- 
ular juncture I shall support the action 
of the Finance Committee. I think it 
would be well to make a statement in 
answer to the statements which are con- 
tinually being made that these partic- 
ular taxes were Korean conflict taxes, as 
has been pointed out by the Senator 
from Minnesota and others. I think the 
statement ought to be put in the RECORD; 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recor at this point the 
history of items which are now subject 
to retailers’ excise taxes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

History OF ITEMS WHICH ARE Now SUBJECT 
TO RETAILERS’ Excise Tax RATES 
JEWELRY 

R.A. 1917, 3 percent manufacturers’ sale 


. 1918, 5 percent retail sale price. 
. 1926, repealed. 
: 1932, 10 percent manufacturers’ sale 


. 1936, repealed. 

. 1941, 10 percent retail sale price. 
. 1943, 20 percent retail sale price. 
. 1954, 10 percent retail sale price. 

FURS 
R.A. 1918, 10 percent manufacturers’ sale 
price. i 
R.A, 1921, repealed. 
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R.A. 1932, 10 percent manufacturers’ sale 
price. 

R.A. 1936, 3 percent manufacturers’ sale 
price, 

R.A. 1938, repealed. 

R.A. 1941, 10 percent retail sale price. 

R. A. 1943, 20 percent retail sale price. 

R.A. 1954, 10 percent retail sale price. 

TOILET PREPARATIONS 

R.A. 1914, graduated rate on manufactur- 
ers’ sale price. 

R. A. 1916, repealed, 

R.A. 1917, 2 percent manufacturers’ 
price. 

R.A. 1918, 4 percent retail sale price. 

R.A, 1921, repealed. 

R.A. 1932, 10 percent manufacturers’ sale 
price? 

R.A. 1940, 11 percent manufacturers’ 
price. 

R.A. 1941, 10 percent retail sale price. 

R.A. 1943, 20 percent retail sale price. 

R.A. 1954, 10 percent retail sale price. 

LUGGAGE 

R.A. 1918, 10 percent retail sale price. 

R.A. 1921, 5 percent manufacturers’ 
price.“ 

R. A. 1924, repealed. 

R. A. 1940, 10 percent manufacturers’ sale 
price. 

R.A. 1943, 20 percent retail sale price. 

R.A. 1954, 10 percent retail sale price. 


Mr. SMATHERS. I point out, with re- 
spect to luggage—and I presume that 
handbags come under that category— 
that the tax was imposed in 1918. It 
was changed to a manufacturers’ tax in 
1921. So what has been done by the 
Dirksen-McCarthy amendment is not 
something that has not been previously 
done with respect to these items. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall yield in just 
a moment. 

It was repealed in 1924, and reinsti- 
tuted, at 10 percent, in 1940, again on the 
manufacturers’ sales price. It was in- 
creased to 20 percent in 1943. 

In 1954 it was reduced from 20 percent 
to 10 percent. 

That is the history of the tax, not only 
with respect to handbags, but toilet 
articles, furs, jewelry, and all the rest. 

This was not a tax that had been 
placed originally in order to discourage 
people from purchasing. It was imposed, 
I presume, in order to raise more revenue. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. This is merely for 
clarification. The fact is that this partic- 
ular tax was imposed at the retail level 
by the Revenue Act of 1943, during 
World War II. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct. 
However, there was also a tax imposed 
in 1918, at the retail level. To say that 
it came on with the Korean war is not 
correct. That statement is not sup- 
ported by the history of the tax. . 


sale 


sale 


sale 


1 One-eighth of 1 cent on each 5 cents up to 
25 cents; five-eighths of 1 cent each addition- 
al 25 cents. 

*Five percent for toothpastes and toilet 
soaps; repealed by R.A. 1938. ‘ 

2 Purses and pocketbooks, on amount over 
$7.50; trunks, on amount over $50; valises, on. 
amount over $25. 

Purses, on amount over $5; trunks, on 
amount over $35; valises, on amount over 825. 
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Mr. KEATING. It came on during 
World War II. It provided that at the 
termination of 6 months after the end 
of the war, it should come off. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It was put on in 
1943. I will read the history of it again 
for the benefit of the Senator. It first 
went on in 1918. It was a retail tax 
of 10 percent. It was changed in 1921 
to a manufacturers’ sales tax. It was re- 
pealed in 1924. It was reinstated as a 
manufacturers’ sales tax in 1940, before 
we got into the war, but apparently in 
anticipation of our getting into the war. 
In 1943, it was changed from a manu- 
facturers’ tax to a retailers’ tax, and it 
was raised to 20 percent. In 1954, it 
was reduced by half, to 10 percent, where 
it is now. 

That is the first thing we ought to get 
clear. The second point that we should 
get clear is with respect to the Senator’s 
statement that this proposal would re- 
sult in unfair competition, because no tax 
is placed on a foreign bag that is im- 
ported. That is not the case at all. 
Section 4205 imposes a tax. It provides: 

There is hereby imposed upon the sale of 
the following articles by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer, a tax equivalent to 10 
percent of the price for which sold. 


I repeat that, Mr. President: 
There is hereby imposed upon the sale of 


the following articles by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer. 


The tax will be applied to the importer, 

on the importer’s price. There is no 
basis for the argument that it would re- 
sult in unfair competition with respect 
to the foreign producers of handbags, 
vis-a-vis the domestic producers of hand- 
bags. 
The argument has been made by the 
able Senator from Colorado that no one 
benefits; that the manufacturer will not 
benefit, the retailer will not benefit, the 
consumer will not benefit; nevertheless, 
the Government will lose $255 million. 
Where does it go? It does not disappear 
into thin air. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator in a moment be- 
cause I mentioned him. 

That money must go to someone. We 
would hope and expect that it would 
finally be passed on to the consumer. 
In any event, the tax is taken off the 
retailer; he escapes the burdensome work 
of keeping track and figuring out what 
the tax is. The burden is removed from 
him, and it costs the Government $255 
million. It goes into someone’s pocket, 
either into the pocket of the consumer 
or the retailer. Certainly in this case 
it does not go into the pocket of the 
manufacturer. It does not disappear 
into thin air. 

There is one other point I should like 
to mention. I voted against this par- 
ticular amendment because, frankly, as 
it first came to us, it covered more than 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York. The Dirksen amend- 
ment covered jewelry, furs, toilet prep- 
arations, and luggage. It seemed to me 
that it would not make a great deal of 
sense to tell the people of the Nation 
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that these particular excise taxes will 
come off, but that we do not intend to 
take excise taxes off light bulbs, auto- 
mobile tires, automobiles, electric and 
gas ranges, ballpoint pens, or local tele- 
phone service. 

It seemed to me that to say we were 
going to take these excise taxes off and 
not take others off would put us in the 
position of saying that some items are 
more important to the average person 
than others. I do not believe anyone 
can correctly say that there is anything 
more important and necessitous in our 
society today than the telephone. 
Throughout the Nation nearly everyone 
has and uses a telephone. I have an 
amendment at the desk, along with the 
Senator from Kansas, to remove the ex- 
cise tax on telephone calls. That would 
cost $600 million. It did not seem to 
me, in the posture in which we find our- 
selves, having reduced the taxes already 
by $11.6 billion, that we should rush fur- 
ther into creating a bigger deficit. Let 
us try this tax revision which we now 
have in effect, which is the corporate 
tax revision and the individual tax re- 
vision, and let it work in stimulating the 
economy, but let us not throw ourselves 
into an additional deficit. For that rea- 
son I did not think we should concen- 
trate on the tax which has to do with 
the items in the Dirksen amendment. 
So far as I was concerned, if I could have 
supported it, I could have supported the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, who wants to take the excise 
tax off ballpoint pens. He will point out 
how important that is, because every 
schoolchild must have some kind of 
pen—perhaps not a ballpoint pen, but 
he would say so. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] feels that the excise tax ought 
to be taken off musical instruments 
which are used by high school and junior 
high school bands. Certainly there is 
no greater appeal. 

There are those who want to take ex- 
cise taxes off light bulbs, baby oil, and 
probably everything else. It seems to 
me that, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, having undertaken a study 
on June 15 of this year, looking toward 
a change in the whole excise tax pro- 
gram, allowing some time to expire, so 
that it could see what our fiscal position 
was, the thing to do was to take the same 
position that the House took; namely, to 
postpone the repeal of any of these ex- 
cise taxes. 

Consequently, I did not vote for the 
amendment. However, to be absolutely 
candid, as we discussed the matter in 
committee, it became quite obvious that 
the proponents had enough votes to 
adopt the Dirksen amendment. The 
Dirksen amendment would have cost 
$517 million. When the McCarthy 
amendment was offered as a substitute 
for the Dirksen amendment, and the 
Senator from Illinois was willing to take 
it, and it reduced the loss to the Treas- 
ury from $517 million to $255 million, it 
seemed to meet one of the complaints 
and reduce the burdensome part which 
we saw operating in excise taxes with 
respect to the items in the Dirksen 
amendment. It seemed to me that the 
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better course would be to follow the 
judgment of the Finance Committee. I 
do not know whether the House con- 
ferees would accept the amendment. 
There is some indication that they 
would not accept it. Nevertheless, it 
was the decision of the Finance Com- 
mittee to proceed along this course. It 
will certainly result in less loss of reve- 
nue than the original Dirksen amend- 
ment. If we start to take off the excise 
tax, as the Senator from New York 
would have us do, from handbags, there 
is no logical argument to stop short of 
proceeding to remove the tax from ball- 
point pens, furs, tires, automobiles, 
musical instruments, and telephone 
calls. That would cost us $14 billion. I 
do not believe we can do that as respon- 
sible legislators. 

I am now glad to yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall take the floor 
on my own time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Florida, in dealing with the tax imposed 
on importers, discussed the item at page 
8, dealing with jewelry and related items. 
My question is whether the tax is also 
imposed on importers of furs, as carried 
in part V, and also with respect to lug- 
gage and handbags, as carried in part 
VII 


Mr. SMATHERS. The answer to the 
question of the able Senator from Ohio 
is yes. The Senator will see at page 11, 
lines 18 and 19, the language: 

There is hereby imposed upon the sale of 
the following articles by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer, a tax equivalent to 10 
percent of the price for which so sold. 


The same is true with respect to lug- 
gage, on page 13, where the same words 
as on the top of page 14 are used. So the 
answer is yes.“ 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If we removed all the 
taxes that were either increased or newly 
introduced in 1940 and then increased in 
1943, what would be the aggregate loss 
of revenue to the Government? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am advised by 
staff counsel that that would result in a 
loss in the neighborhood of $8 to $10 
billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would be the 
loss of revenue if the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
were adopted? 

Mr. SMATHERS. 
million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would be the 
savings, to whomever they would go, if 
the amendment now in the bill were ac- 
cepted—that is, to transfer the tax from 
sales to manufacturing? 

Mr. SMATHERS. That would be $260 
million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would be quite won- 
derful to reduce all the taxes and make 
available $14 billion or $10 billion. It 
would have great appeal for votes. But 
what would it do for the country? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ad- 
dress these remarks to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida. Several 
years ago, the railroads were in a rather 
precarious financial condition. It was de- 
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termined by the proper committees, after 
hearings—and I believe the Senator from 
Florida was in the vanguard—that Con- 
gress should do something to assist the 
railroads by removing the excise tax on 
railroad fares. We did not hear the 
argument at that time that the Govern- 
ment would be hurt if the excise tax on 
tickets were removed. There may have 
been a justification for that particular 
argument. 

The position the Senator from Rhode 
Island has taken on this point is that it 
is now proposed to make a drastic 
change. A drastic change with no hear- 
ing for the people affected. It is pro- 
posed to change from a retail excise tax 
to a manufacturer’s excise tax. But the 
people who would be affected have not 
been given an opportunity to be heard 
concerning this very dramatic change 
that it is proposed to have take place. 

If the argument is to be made that 
the Government can afford to lose $260 
million in revenue; that it can afford to 
lose $500 million in revenue; or that it 
can afford to lose $14 billion in revenue if 
all excise taxes are removed, that position 
ought to be made clear by those who of- 
fer that argument. It is not mine. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatHerRs] and the other members of 
the committee know that excise taxes 
have been in effect for a long time. 
When the tax-reduction bill was before 
the Senate early this year, an excise tax 
reduction amendment lost by a vote of 
45 to 48. 

Promises have been made right along 
that a complete study of all excise taxes 
would be made to bring the whole sys- 
tem under a uniform procedure. I am 
not asking that all excise taxes be re- 
moved. If that is what is sought to be 
done, then remove them. But if we are 
not too sure about what we should do 
about excise taxes, please do not work a 
little sleight of hand; please do not in- 
augurate the proposed new system and 
hide the tax so that the pressure can be 
taken off. 

If it is necessary to wait 5 or 6 months 
for a calm and considered proposal, the 
people of my State are willing to wait. 
The people who have been the most out- 
spoken advocates of the removal of ex- 
cise taxes have told me, “Frankly, rather 
than adopt this proposal, let us wait 
longer. Let the Committee on Ways and 
Means hear us.” So I say let us do the 
right thing. 

What has always been considered since 
1943 as a retail excise tax is now pro- 
posed to be made into a manufacturer’s 
excise tax. That raises a number of 
problems. One point that is being made 
by the proponents of the amendment 
this afternoon is that although the Gov- 
ernment would lose $260 million, a pro- 
portion of the benefits would go to the 
consumers. But that is not what would 
result. What would happen would be 
that the manufacturer would pay the 
tax, and the retailer would gage his 
markup according to the ultimate price 
he paid the manufacturer. Thus, so far 
as the consumer is concerned, while he 
might not be taxed all of the $260 mil- 
lion, he would pay most of it. And we 
would not actually accomplish the worthy 
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objective that we started out to accom- 
plish. 

Unless we remove these excise taxes 
this afternoon, let us not begin a brand 
new system that might perhaps cause 
more problems than would be solved. 
Let us wait a little longer, if we must 
wait a little longer. 

As I understand, when the motion was 
made to adopt the amendment in com- 
mittee, it came as a surprise to most 
members of the committee. It was ad- 
vanced on one day and adopted on that 
day by a vote of 13 to 3. I do not pretend 
that this proposal would be a complete 
error or failure; but there are many peo- 
ple in the country who would have to 
shoulder this burden. They are impor- 
tant to our economy. They should be 
given a chance to be heard. 

The argument is made that the amend- 
ment may not survive conference. If 
this proposal is being made as eyewash, 
that is one thing. But if a way can be 
found in conference to effectuate it as the 
last enactment of a proposal to be sub- 
mitted to the President, then we ought 
to give it a second look and give it further 
consideration. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. Does the Senator in- 
tend to offer an amendment to strike the 
McCarthy amendment? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; I shall not do 
that at all. As a matter of fact, I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Kreative] when he 
proposes it with respect to these other 
categories. 

Mr. MORTON. That is not the 
amendment which is pending, is it? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; that amendment 
is not pending now. As I understand, it 
will follow the disposition of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. I selected first what 
I considered the item having the great- 
est merit. 

Mr. PASTORE. The one that plays 
up to the ladies. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; that is correct. 
The Senator from Rhode Island is well 
known for his directness of statement, 
and I admire him for it. I think I could 
get this one adopted, while I doubt 
whether I could get as much support for 
some of the others. However, I am pre- 
pared to offer the other amendment, I 
do not plan to offer it if this amendment 
fails by more than a narrow margin. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then we have only 
the question as to whether the commit- 
tee amendment shall be approved. Has 
the committee amendment come up for 
a vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment has been agreed 
to and made a part of the original text. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to go back a little and put 
the picture in perspective. First, this 
fight was made when the tax bill was 
before the Senate a few months ago. I 
offered an amendment on behalf of the 
minority leader, who was then ill in the 
hospital. The proposal was fought out 
on the floor of the Senate, and the pro- 
ponents were defeated by 3 votes— 
45 to 48. 
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In the Committee on Finance, the mi- 
nority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] renewed 
the fight for exactly the same amend- 
ment—that is, to repeal all the retail 
excise taxes up to $100 in the case of 
furs and jewelry. 

That amendment was discussed in 
committee. I disagree with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], who said 
it was apparent it would be adopted. It 
was apparent to me that it would not be 
adopted in committee. So I went along 
with the proposal of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], realizing 
fully that it would not benefit the con- 
sumer, but that it would get this irritant 
out of tens of thousands of retail estab- 
lishments, where the owner who han- 
dled a few items had to educate his 
clerks in how to handle the situation, 
without having the Internal Revenue 
Service breathe down his back all the 
time. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is 100- 
percent correct, as are other Senators 
who have made the point, that this pro- 
posal will not lower the price of these 
articles to the consumer. Most of the 
articles are high markup articles. Con- 
sider an article on which the manu- 
facturer’s price, f. o. b., his plant, is $10. 
The wholesaler who buys it makes his 
customary markup of, let us say, 25 per- 
cent, Then the article goes to the re- 
tailer at $12.50. The retailer’s markup 
on the item is 60 percent. That is a 
usual markup on many slow-moving 
items. 

So the article goes to the consumer 
at a price of $20. It is subject to a 10- 
percent excise tax, so the customer pays 
$22. 

If the McCarthy amendment became 
law, the manufacturer would add $1— 
10 percent—to his $10 price, which would 
make the manufacturer’s total price $11. 
I shall not go through any of these, but 
if we put 25 percent on that and 60 
percent on the resulting figure, we get 
exactly $22. So let us not kid ourselves. 
Most of this $250 million which the Gov- 
ernment would lose would probably stay 
in the hands of the wholesalers and the 
retailers, unless the competitive situa- 
tion developed in such a manner that 
they were forced to lower their historic 
markups, which they will not be doing 
in any short period of time. 

I voted for this proposal with some 
members of the committee, because I 
was impressed with the argument which 
the Senator from Nebraska made, which 
is similar to the argument which the 
Senator from Rhode Island makes today, 
that we did not know the complexities of 
the situation and the manufacturer had 
not had an opportunity for a hearing. 
All kinds of complexities are involved. 
For instance, what about floor stocks, 
both at the wholesale and the retail 
level? On the wholesale side, that is 
easy, but what about these floor stocks 
on the retail level? It is a complex 
problem, 

I personally was involved in the fight 
a few months ago, when we marched up 
the hill and lost 45 to 48. Today, I hope 
that we can get a clear amendment 
which eliminates these retail excise 
taxes. 

I am for eliminating them. 
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I realize that there is a little over half 
@ billion dollars involved, but we turned 
around and cut $11.2 billion in the in- 
come tax, which did not help the person 
that does not pay an income tax. I am 
not for the continuation of these retail 
excise taxes at any level. But, in an ef- 
fort to get something moving, and real- 
izing that at least we got rid of the 
nuisance in these retail stores, I sup- 
ported my friend the Senator from Min- 
nesota to get a bill out of committee 
without taking a complete vote which 
I was afraid we would get in committee, 
had the minority leader pushed his 
amendment for complete elimination of 
these taxes. 

I have tried to give an accounting of 
the rationale of the situation, and have 
also tried to clarify what is going on in 
this area. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have followed the 
Senator very closely, but this is the dan- 
ger that we face here. The minute we 
make this a manufacturer’s tax we shall 
be putting this in the same category 
with all the other taxes involved in this 
$14 billion. Those who have crusaded 
for years against the retail excise taxes 
are in fear that this will be the end of 
their crusade, that this excise tax will 
become a permanent thing and we 
might as well go home and forget about 
it, this is the way it will be from now and 
for evermore. That is the reason why 
we are trying to argue the concept of 
these excise taxes and retail taxes now 
being thrown into the “hopper” as a 
manufacturer’s tax which involves the 
$14 billion. Surely, we shall not be able 
to separate it at any future time, be- 
cause it is true that once we make a re- 
tail tax the manufacturer’s tax, they 
will become partners and part and par- 
cel of the whole excise system which in- 
volves $14 billion. They know this 
move will be the end of their hopes. 
That is the reason they are resisting this 
action by their telegrams today. They 
realize that if we do nothing at all, there 
might be some reasonable future relief, 
but if we do this now, it will become a 
permanent part of the excise tax struc- 
ture which involves the $14 billion. 
There is not a Senator who advocates 
repeal of all these taxes. 

Mr. MORTON. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. I believe that point has been made 
today, and it is an important point. I 
wish to emphasize the fact that this 
was a hurried action. By the time I 
had gone back to my office, I was think- 
ing of the complexities of this floor stock 
problem, and was wondering how in the 
world the Treasury Department would 
be able to work out regulations to cover 
it. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. It seems to me that we 
should be reminded in this debate of 
Mark Twain's statement that everyone 
complains about the weather but no one 
ever does anything about it. 

In spite of the profound respect I have 
for the Finance Committee, of which I 
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was once a member, I am not happy with 
this particular solution. I find myself 
in considerable agreement with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, that if we wish 
to do something about it we should 
either reduce or abolish the tax, rather 
than shift it and thereby fail to benefit 
the consumer. We are up against the 
practical proposition which the distin- 
guished Senator from New York is going 
to raise in offering in his amendment on 
handbags. If it fails the Senate will be 
compelled either to leave things as they 
are, after many of us have consistently 
been fighting to do something about 
these taxes, and have been assuring all 
the merchants along every Main Street 
in America that we were going to do 
something about it and we have either 
got to do nothing about it, or else vote 
merely for a changed system. In a sense, 
and I do not impute any wrong motives 
on the part of anyone, it is a snare and 
a delusion as far as the consuming pub- 
lic is concerned. 

We simply will have voted to shift a 
hidden tax, which merely serves to con- 
tinue the burden on the consumer under 
a different guise. 

I wonder if someone, among those Sen- 
ators who have made spirited efforts to 
remove some of these inequities, will not 
offer an appropriate amendment permit- 
ting us to vote for the elimination or, 
at least, reduction of this tax. Other- 
wise, we are placed in an impossible po- 
sition. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. To point up our think- 
ing on this, could the Senator tell us— 
and if he has already done so, I apolo- 
gize—how much tax money is involved 
by a mere continuation of this matter— 
how much revenue we are talking about? 

Mr. MORTON. This retail excise tax? 
They do not expire. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator does not 
get the point of my question. For ex- 
ample, if this bill were not passed and 
there were to be an end to the excise 
taxes covered by the bill, how much 
would the cost in revenue be? 

Mr. MORTON. $1.9 billion. 

Mr. MILLER. $1.9 billion. Now, as 
I understand it, the proposal by the com- 
mittee, with the amendment by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, is to change that 
approach from a tax on the level of the 
retail sales back to the level of the manu- 
facturer; is that so, with respect to all 
the taxes covered by this bill? 

Mr. MORTON. The taxes covered by 
this bill expire on June 30—that is, on 
air travel, telephone, and the last dollar 
and a half for proof gallon on distilled 
spirits. Also the last 1 cent on ciga- 
rettes—and a few other items. These 
would expire with the bill. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
deals with retail excises which would go 
on at the present rates if we took no ac- 
tion on this bill. They would not expire. 

Mr. MILLER. How much is involved 
in that? 

Mr. MORTON. That is currently ap- 
proximately $512 million. 
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Mr. MILLER. Allright. That is get- 
ting to the point I should like to use. 
Now, instead of $512 million being de- 
rived from these particular taxes, how 
much is it estimated will be derived from 
taxes that are shifted from the retail 
level back to the manufacturers’ level 
under the McCarthy amendment? 

Mr. MORTON. $260 million. 

Mr. MILLER. $260 million. 

Mr. MORTON. Cut approximately in 
half. 

Mr. MILLER. We would be cutting it 
in half. If that is so, I am wondering 
why the committee used this approach, 
rather than merely to reduce from 10 
to 5 percent the amount of the taxes at 
the retail level on these particular items 
because, to me, it does not look like there 
will be any difference in the revenue im- 
pact under either approach. 

Mr. MORTON. The rationale of the 
committee was this, that one of the big 
gripes and complaints about this tax is 
not only from the consumer who pays 
the vax but also from the retailer, who 
thereby becomes a tax collector, and they 
have to keep a separate set of records. 
They have to educate their clerks as to 
whether they are handling items in a 
supermarket which would have some 
Federal excise tax on them, and some 
which would not have any. It would not 
help the consumer to amount to any- 
thing. It was to relieve the hundreds of 
thousands of retailers who, through 
their State and national organizations, 
have been complaining about the cost of 
collecting this tax. The smaller retailers 
have a constant fear of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service coming in and auditing 
them. 

Mr. MILLER. I cannot follow the 
Senator when he says that the McCarthy 
amendment would not be of any benefit 
to the consumer. If the amount of rev- 
enue is to be cut in half, under the Mc- 
Carthy amendment, why should it not 
work to the ultimate benefit of the con- 
sumer? 

Mr. MORTON. Some of it may go to 
the consumer. But as I pointed out when 
the Senator was not in the Chamber, if 
the wholesalers and the retailers con- 
tinue their standard markup on these 
items, many of which are high markup 
items at the wholesale-retail level, a $1 
tax on a $10 item will bring the cost up 
as much as $2 at the ultimate retail level. 

Mr. MILLER. Granted that if this ap- 
proach were used this year, there would 
be a considerable amount of savings in 
time and management problems to the 
retailer, would the Senator not think that 
the retailers would be willing to wait an- 
other year for this benefit to take effect 
if they thought there was a reasonable 
chance that by cutting the tax rate in 
half this year, and by eliminating the 
balance next year, we would not only 
achieve the benefit of seeing to it that 
the consumer received the benefit of 
our action, but also after 1 year? The 
retailers would be given the relief that 
the Senator was talking about. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator means 
to cut the retail excise tax to 5 percent 
this year, and remove it completely the 
year following? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 
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Mr. MORTON. As the Senator 
knows, that was proposed and rejected 
either in committee or on the floor of 
the other body. I believe the retailers 
would like that better than nothing, of 
course. But it means another educa- 
tional job. They have learned how to 
take 10 percent of $9.99. It is a little 
harder to figure 5 percent. 

Mr. MILLER. The only answer that I 
have to the response of my friend from 
Kentucky is that I recognize that there 
might be a little problem involved for 
some clerk to take half as much as the 
tax would have been on the original pur- 
chase price. But it seems to me that if 
what we are trying to do is not only to 
provide relief to the retailer—and the re- 
tailer does need some relief—but also 
some relief to the consumer, the only way 
we shall be able to do both is to devise a 
time phasing of this tax so that it will 
phase out after another year or so. If 
we use the approach that is contained 
in the committee bill now, with the Mc- 
Carthy amendment, the ultimate benefit 
to the consumer will be considerably re- 
duced. 

Mr. MORTON. But it will not be ap- 
preciable to the consumer, as I see it. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 


from Kentucky. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from New York is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to answer the 
argument of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida that if this tax is taken off, 
we must remove the tax on such items as 
light bulbs and ballpoint pens, which 
could be called necessities. They are 
now taxable at the manufacturers’ level. 
I do not quarrel with the fact that those 
are necessities. But we are taking a 
necessary item—namely, ladies’ hand- 
bags—out of one category and adding 
it to the category of light bulbs and other 
items at the manufacturers’ level. 
These other items have a certain appeal. 
But I do not favor taking a necessary 
item and adding it to the automobile 
category which is also a necessary item. 
It does not help automobiles any to have 
ladies’ handbags included in that cate- 
gory. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I would say that most Sena- 
tors would like to eliminate all retail ex- 
cise taxes. I most certainly would. The 
question is asked: “Why do we not do 
it?” The answer is very simple. We 
have not got the money in the Treasury. 
To cut these taxes means we will have 
to borrow the exact amount represented 
by this loss of $524 million. Those who 
want to eliminate all of these excise 
taxes should be present when the next 
bill comes before us in about another 
hour. The next bill proposes to increase 
the ceiling on the national debt by $9 
billion. We are operating at a deficit 
this year of over $8 billion. That is the 
reason that we cannot cut taxes. 

Those who talk the loudest for the tax 
cut are oftimes those who vote for the 
increased appropriations. The only way 
that we can achieve a real tax cut is to 
curtail spending. 
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The repeal of the retail excise taxes 
involves a loss of $524 million. Under the 
committee bill all of these retail taxes 
would be repealed as of September 30, 
1964, and thereafter this tax would be 
transferred to a wholesale tax. This is 
the equivalent of a 50-percent cut in the 
tax. I think we can hold that in confer- 
ence. I doubt that the House would ac- 
cept outright appeal. The committee 
bill, by transferring this to the manufac- 
turers’ level, cuts this loss in half. 

I disagree completely with those who 
say that this reduction by the commit- 
tee will not go in substantial part to 
the consumer. And to those who argue 
that transferring this tax to the manu- 
facturer means that the Government 
loses half but that it would not go to 
the consumer, I would say that if they 
reason that way and carry it out to its 
logical conclusion they would advocate 
the transfer of all of the $6.25 billion 
present manufacturers’ excise taxes on 
such items as gas, tires, electric appli- 
ances, refrigerators, and so forth, to a 
tax on the retail level. I do not want to 
adopt this sales tax procedure. 

And who in the Senate is advocating 
a national sales tax? Everybody is in fa- 
vor of a tax cut but very few have the 
courage to support the cut in appropria- 
tions essential to achieve these tax cuts, 
but the Congress does not have the guts 
to do that. Until we cut these appropria- 
tions we will have to keep the taxes in 
effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
Mr. KEATING]. The yeas and nays have 
pees ordered; and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER (when her name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rolleall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Baru], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ] 
are absent because of illness, 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. ERVIN] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, Kennepy], the Senator from Utah 
LMr. Moss], and the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] would each vote “yea.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[No. 445 Leg.] 
YEAS—41 
Aiken Hickenlooper Pearson 
Allott Hruska Pell 
Beall Jackson Prouty 
Bennett Javits P. 
Boggs Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Keating cott 
Carlson McGee Simpson 
Case Mechem Smith 
Coo; Metcalf Sparkman 
Cotton Morse Tower 
Curtis Morton Williams, N.J. 
Dodd Mundt Young, N. Dak 
Dominick Nelson Young, Ohio 
Fong Pastore 
NAYS—42 

Bartlett Humphrey Miller 
Bible Inouye Monroney 
Brewster Johnston Muskie 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va, Kuchel Robertson 
Cannon Lausche Russell 
Church Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Dirksen Long, La Smathers 
Douglas Magnuson Stennis 
Ellender McCarthy Talmadge 
Fulbright McClellan Thurmond 

McGovern Walters 

McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Holland McNamara Yarborough 

NOT VOTING—17 

Anderson Ervin Kennedy 
Bayh Goldwater Mansfield 
Clark Gore Moss 
Eastland Gruening Neuberger 
Edmondson Hartke Symington 
Engle Hayden 


So the amendment of Mr. KEATING and 
other Senators was rejected. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], is recognized. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wish to ask the 
managers of the bill one question before 
the vote on the next amendment. This is 
to be a manufacturer’s tax. The manu- 
facturer is likely to pass the tax on to 
the consumer. If a woman buys a fur 
coat, what can she perceive as a tax that 
she has paid as a hidden tax? And how 
can she determine that only the manu- 
facturer’s total tax has been added to the 
usual upcharges of the trade? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say, as one manager of the 
bill, that when we talk about deducting 
this tax, so far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, we have just gotten through giv- 
ing that same consumer an $11} billion 
tax reduction, and $4.5 billion of that 
reduction has still not been obtained, 
because it goes into effect next year. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
may add that consumers cannot deduct 
excise taxes, anyway. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment, which I ask 
to have stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
amendment would remove the 10 per- 
cent tax on admission to the living 
theater. It has nothing to do with mo- 
tion pictures or any other entertain- 
ment of that character. 

I understand the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] may wish to offer 
an amendment which would properly 
follow on the heels of the last one just 
acted on. If he wishes to offer the 
amendment at this time, I do not know 
whether he is ready 

Mr.PASTORE. Yes; the Senator from 
Rhode Island intends to call up his 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator desire 
to do it now or wait until I am through, 
which will take about 10 minutes? 

Mr. PASTORE. If there is no objec- 
tion, I am willing to call it up now. 

Mr. JAVITS. Whatever the Senator 
prefers. My colleague informed me that 
the Senator from Rhode Island had an 
amendment which he intended to offer 
immediatley after action on the last 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island for that purpose, 
and may resume the floor when action 
on that amendment is taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York is temporarily withdrawn. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I call 
up the so-called Keating-Pastore amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island for himself and the Sen- 
ator from New York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed to strike the matter contained on 
pages 4 through 20, as follows: 

Sec. 3. REPEAL OF RETAILERS EXCISE TAXES ON 
JEWELRY, Fours, TOILET PREPARA- 
TIONS, AND LUGGAGE EFFECTIVE OCTO- 
BER 1, 1964, 

(a) In GENERAL.—Effective with respect 
to articles sold at retail on or after October 
1, 1964, subchapters A (relating to jewelry 
and related items), B (relating to furs), C 
(relating to toilet preparations), and D (re- 
lating to luggage, handbags, etc.) of chapter 
31 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are 
repealed. 

(b) TECHNICAL CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.—Effective with respect to articles 
sold at retail on or after October 1, 1964: 

(1) Chapter 31 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to retailers excise 
taxes) is amended by striking out the head- 
ing and table of subchapters and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“CHAPTER 31—RETAILERS EXCISE TAX ON SPECIAL 
FUELS 
“SUBCHAPTER A, Tax on special fuels. 
“SUBCHAPTER B. Special provisions applica- 
able to tax on special fuels.” 

(2) The table of chapters for subtitle D 
of such Code is amended by striking out 
“CHAPTER 31. Retailers excise taxes.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“CHAPTER 31. Retailers excise tax on special 

fuels.” 

(3) Subchapter E of chapter 31 of such 
Code is redesignated as subchapter A, and 
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the heading of such subchapter is amended 
to read as follows: 


“Subchapter A—Taz on Special Fuels” 

(4) Subchapter F of chapter 31 of such 
Code is redesignated as subchapter B, and 
the heading of such subchapter is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Subchapter B Special Provisions Applica- 
ble to Taz on Special Fuels“ 

(5) Sections 4051 through 4053 of such 
Code are repealed and the table of sections 
for subchapter B (as redesignated by para- 
graph (4) of this subsection) is amended by 
striking out the items relating to sections 
4051, 4052, and 4053. 

(6) Sections 4055 and 4057 of such Code 
are each amended by striking out “, in the 
case of the tax imposed by section 4041.“ 

(7) (A) Section 4224 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to exemption 
for articles taxable as jewelry) is repealed. 

(B) The table of sections for subchapter 
G of chapter 32 of such Code is amended 
by striking out 

“Sec. 4224. Exemption for articles taxable 
as jewelry.” 

(8) Section 6011(c) of such Code (relat- 
ing to return of retailers excise taxes by 
suppliers) is repealed. 

(9) Section 6416 of such Code (relating 
to certain taxes on sales and services) is 
amended as follows: 

(A) Subsection (a)(1) is amended by 
striking out chapter 31 (retailers taxes) ,”. 

(B) Subsection (a) (1) (B) is amended by 
striking out clause (i) and redesignating 
clauses (ii) and (ili) as clauses (i) and (il), 
respectively. 

(C) Subsection (a)(2) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) This subsection shall not apply to 
an overpayment of tax under paragraph 
(1), (3) (A) or (B), or (5) of subsection (b) 
of this section.” 

(D) Subsection (a)(3) is amended by 
striking out subparagraph (B), by redesig- 
nating subparagraphs (C) and (D) as sub- 
paragraphs (B) and (C), respectively, and 
by striking out “(ii)” in the subparagraph 
so redesignated as subparagraph (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(1)”. 

(E) Subsection (b)(1) is amended by 
striking out “31 or” and by striking out “(in 
the case of a tax imposed by chapter 32)”. 

(F) Subsection (b)(5) is amended by 
striking out “4053(b)(1) or” each place it 
appears. 

(G) Subsection (d) is repealed. 

(H) Subsection (e) is amended by striking 
out “subchapter E” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subchapter A”. 

(10) (A) Section 7261 of such Code (relat- 
ing to criminal penalty for representation 
that retailers’ excise tax is excluded from 
price of article) is repealed. 

(B) The table of sections for subchapter 
B of chapter 75 of such Code is amended 
by striking out 


“Sec. 7261. Representation that retailers’ ex- 
cise tax is excluded from price 
of article.” 

(e) RETURN oF RETAILERS Excise Tax BY 
Supriiers.—For p of subsections (a) 
and (b), an article shall be treated as sold 
at retail before October 1, 1964, if, pursuant 
to an agreement with a supplier under section 
6011(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, such article is treated as having been 
sold before such date. 


Sec. 4, IMPOSITION oF MANUFACTURERS Ex- 
CISE TAXES ON JEWELRY, Furs, 
TOILET PREPARATIONS, AND LUGGAGE 
EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1964. 

(a) IN GeneraL.—Subchapter E of chapter 
32 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to manufacturers excise taxes) is 
amended by renumbering section 4211 as 
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4203, and by adding after such section the 
following new parts: 


“Part IV—JEWELRY AND RELATED ITEMS 
“Sec. 4205. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4206. Exemptions. 


“Src. 4205. IMPOSITION or Tax. 

“There is hereby imposed upon the sale 
of the following articles by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer, @ tax equivalent to 
10 percent of the price for which so sold: 

“All articles commonly or commercially 
known as jewelry, whether real or imitation. 

“The following stones, by whatever name 
called, whether real or synthetic: 

“Amber 

“Beryl of the following types: 

“Aquamarine 

“Emerald 

“Golden Beryl 

“Heliodor 

“Morganite 

“Ohrysoberyl of the following types: 

“Alexandrite 

“Cat's eye 

“Chrysolite 

“Corundum of the following types: 

“Ruby 

“Sapphire 

“Diamond 

“Feldspar of the following type: 

“Moonstone 

“Garnet 

“Jadeite (Jade) 

“Jet 

“Lapis Lazuli 

“Nephrite (Jade) 

“Opal 

“Pearls (natural and cultured) 

“Peridot 

“Quartz of the following types: 

“Amethyst 

“Bloodstone 

“Citrine 


“Sardonyx 

“Tiger-eye 

“Spinel 

“Topaz 

“Tourmaline 

“Turquoise 

“Zircon. 

“Articles made of, or ornamented, mounted 
or fitted with precious metals or imitations 
thereof. 

“Watches, 

“Clocks. 

“Cases and movements for watches and 
clocks, 

“Gold, gold-plated, silver, or sterling flat- 
ware or hollow ware and silver-plated hollow 
ware. 

“Opera glasses. 

“Lorgnettes. 

“Marine glasses. 

“Field glasses. 

“Binoculars. 

“Src. 4206. EXEMPTIONS. 

(a) SPECIFIC ARTICLES.—The tax imposed 
by section 4205 shall not apply to— 

“(1) any article intended to be used only 
for religious purposes, 

“(2) surgical instruments, 

“(3) watches designed specifically for use 
by the blind, 

4) frames or mountings for spectacles or 
eyeglasses, 

“(5) a fountain pen, mechanical pencil, 
or smoker's pipe if the only parts of the pen, 
the pencil, or the pipe which consists of 
precious metals are essential parts not used 
for ornamental purposes, and 

“(6) buttons, insignia, cap devices, chin- 
straps, or other devices prescribed for use in 
connection with the uniforms of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, 
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“(b) CERTAIN PARTS OF CONTROL OR REGU- 
LATORY Devices.—The tax imposed by section 
4205 shall not apply to a clock or watch, or to 
a case or movement for a clock or watch, if 
such clock, watch, case, or movement is a 
part of a control or regulatory device which 
is an article (or part thereof) not taxable 
under this chapter. 


“PART V—FURS 
“Sec. 4207. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4208. Manufacture from customers ma- 
terial 


. 


“SEC, 4207. IMPOSITION OF TAX. 

“There is hereby imposed upon the sale of 
the following articles by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer, a tax equivalent to 10 
percent of the price for which so sold: 

“Articles made of fur on the hide or pelt. 

“Articles of which such fur is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, but only if 
such value is more than three times the 
value of the next most valuable component 
material. 

“SEC, 4208, MANUFACTURE FROM 
MATERIAL. 

“Where a person, who is engaged in the 
business of dressing or dyeing fur skins, or 
of manufacturing or repairing fur articles, 
produces an article of the kind described in 
section 4207 from fur on the hide or pelt 
furnished, directly or indirectly, by a cus- 
tomer and the article is for the use of, and 
not for resale by, such customer, the trans- 
action shall be deemed to be a sale by a 
producer. The tax on such a transaction 
shall be computed and paid by such person 
on the price for which such articles are sold, 
in the ordinary course of trade, by manufac- 
turers or producers thereof, as determined by 
the Secretary or his delegate. 


“PART VI—TOILET PREPARATIONS 
“Sec. 4209. Imposition of tax. 
Sec. 4210. Exemption. 


“Sec. 4209. IMPOSITION or Tax. 

“There is hereby imposed upon the sale of 
the following articles by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer, a tax equivalent to 10 
percent of the price for which so sold: 

“Perfume. 

“Essences, 

“Extracts. 

“Toilet waters. 

“Cosmetics. 

“Petroleum jellies. 

“Hair oils, 

“Pomades. 

“Hairdressings. 

“Hair restoratives. 

“Hair dyes. 

“Toilet powders. 

“Any other similar substance, article, or 
preparation, by whatsoever name known or 
distinguished; any of the above which are 
used or applied or intended to be used or 
applied for toilet purposes. 


“Sec. 4210. EXEMPTION. 

“The tax imposed by section 4209 shall 
not apply to any lotion, oil, powder, or other 
article intended to be used or applied only 
in the care of babies. 

“PART VII—LUGGAGE, HANDBAGS, ETC. 
“Sec. 4213. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4213. IMPOSITION or Tax. 

“There is hereby imposed upon the sale of 
the following articles, by whatever name 
called (including in each case fittings or 
accessories therefor sold on or in accordance 
with the sale thereof), by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer, a tax equivalent to 
10 percent of the price for which so sold: 

“Bathing suit bags. 

“Beach bags or kits. 

“Billfolds. 

“Brief bags. 

“Briefcases, 

“Camping bags. 
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“Card and pass cases. 

“Collar cases. 

“Cosmetic bags and kits. 

“Dressing cases, 

“Duffelbags. 

“Purlough bags. 

“Garment bags designed for use by 
travelers. 

“Hatboxes designed for use by travelers. 

Haversacks. 

“Key cases or containers. 

“Knapsacks, 

“Knitting or shopping bags (suitable for 
use as purses or handbags). 

“Makeup boxes. 

“Manicure set cases. 

“Memorandum pad cases (suitable for use 
as card or pass cases, billfolds, purses, or 
wallets). 

“Musette bags. 

“Overnight bags. 

“Pocketbooks. 

“Purses and handbags. 

“Ring binders, capable of closure on all 
sides. 

“Salesmen’s sample or display cases, bags, 
or trunks. 

“Satchels, 

“Shoe and slipper bags. 

“Suitcases, 

“Tie cases. 

Tollet kits and cases. 

“Traveling bags. 

“Trunks. 

“Vanity bags or cases. 

“Valises. 

“Wallets. 

“Wardrobe cases.” 

(b) FLOoor Srocks Taxes.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 4226(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
floor stocks taxes) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(8) 1964 TAXES ON JEWELRY, FURS, TOILET 
PREPARATIONS, AND LUGGAGE, ETC.—On any ar- 
ticle subject to tax under section 4205 (re- 
lating to jewelry and related items), 4207 
(relating to furs), 4209 (relating to toilet 
preparations), or 4213 (relating to luggage, 
handbags, etc.) which, on October 1, 1964, is 
held by a dealer for sale, there is hereby im- 
posed & fioor stocks tax at the rate of 10 
percent of the price for which the article was 
purchased by such dealer. If the price for 
which the article was sold by the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer is established to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, then in lieu of the amounts specified 
in the preceding sentence, the tax imposed 
by this paragraph shall be at the rate of 10 
percent of the price for which the article was 
sold by the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter.. The tax imposed by this paragraph 
shall not apply in respect of any article 
which, pursuant to an agreement with a sup- 
plier under section 6011 (c), is treated as hav- 
ing been sold before October 1, 1964.” 

(2) Due pate.—Section 4226(d) of such 
Code (relating to due date of floor stocks 
taxes) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
and except that the taxes imposed by para- 
graph (8) shall be paid at such time after 
December 31, 1964, as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate”. 

(c) TECHNICAL CONFORMING 
MENTS. — 

(1) The table of parts for subchapter E 
of chapter 32 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Part IV. Jewelry and related items. 

“Part V. Furs. 

“Part VI. Toilet preparations. 

“Part VII. Luggage, handbags, ete.” 

(2) Section 4216 (b) (2)(C) of such Code 
is amended by striking out “4211” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “4203”. 
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(3) Section 4221 of such Code (relating 
to certain tax-free sales) is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(A) Subsection (d)(6) is amended by 
striking out or“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (B), by striking out the period at the 
end of subparagraph (C) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ; or”, and by adding after sub- 
paragraph (©) 7 following new subpara- 
graph 

“(D) in the case of a clock or watch, or 
@ case or movement for a clock or watch, 
taxable under section 4205, such clock, watch, 
case, or movement is sold for use by the pur- 
chaser as material in the manufacture or 
production of, or as a component part of, a 
control or regulatory device to be manu- 
factured or produced by him.” 

(B) Subsection (e) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(5) JEWELRY AND RELATED ITEMS SOLD FOR 
RELIGIOUS UsE—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, the 
tax imposed by section 4205 shall not apply 
to any article described in such section sold 
to a religious institution for exclusively re- 
ligious purposes. 

“(6) CERTAIN CLOCKS AND WATCHES.— 
Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, the tax imposed by 
section 4205 shall not apply to any clock 
or watch, or any case or movement for a 
clock or watch, sold as a repair or replace- 
ment part for a control or regulatory device. 

“(7) TOILET PREPARATIONS.—Under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, the tax imposed by section 4209 
shall not apply to— 

“(A) any article described in such sec- 
tion sold to any person operating a barber- 
shop, beauty parlor, or similar establish- 
ment only for use in the operation of such 
establishment; or 

“(B) any miniature sample of any article 
described in such section sold to a house- 
to-house salesman only for demonstration 
use by such salesman.” 

(4) Section 6416(b)(2) of such Code is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of subparagraph (Q) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon, and by adding 
after such subparagraph the following new 
subparagraphs: 

“(R) in the case of an article taxable 
under section 4205, sold to a religious in- 
stitution for exclusively religious purposes; 

“(S) in the case of a clock or watch, or 
a case or movement for a clock or watch, 
taxable under section 4205, sold as a repair 
or repairment part for a control or regula- 
tory device; 

“(T) in the case of an article taxable 
under section 4209, sold to any person op- 
erating a barbershop, beauty parlor, or simi- 
lar establishment only for use in the opera- 
tion of such establishment, or, in the case 
of any miniature sample of any article 
taxable under such section, sold to a house- 
to-house salesman only for demonstration 
use by such sal “<4 

(5) Section 6416(b)(3) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “or” at the end 
of subparagraph (E), by striking out the 
period at the end of subparagraph (F) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “; or“, and by in- 
serting after subparagraph (F) the following 
new subparagraph: 

“(G) in the case of a clock or watch, or 
a case or movement for a clock or watch, 
taxable under section 4205, such clock, 
watch, case, or movement is used by the 
second manufacturer or producer as mate- 
rial in the manufacture or production of, or 
as a component part of, a control or regula- 
tory device manufactured or produced by 
him.” 
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(d) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (a) and (c) shall apply with respect 
to articles sold on or after October 1, 1964. 


And at the end of the bill, to insert 
the following new section: 
Sec. 3. RETAILERS EXCISE TAXES. 

(a) LIMITATION OF TAX ON JEWELRY AND 
RELATED IrEMS.—Section 4001 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to imposition 
of tax on jewelry and related items) is 
amended by inserting after “10 percent of the 
price for which so sold” the following: “, to 
the extent such price exceeds $100". 

(b) LITrAxroN oF Tax ON Furs.—Section 
4011 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to imposition of tax on furs) is 
amended by inserting after 10 percent of 
the price for which so sold” the following: “, 
to the extent such price exceeds $100”. 

(c) REPEAL or Tax ON TOILET PREPARA- 
tTIons.—Chapter 31 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to retailers excise 
taxes) is amended by striking out subchapter 
© (relating to toilet preparations). 

(d) REPEAL or Tax ON LUGGAGE, HANDBAGS, 
Erd. — Chapter 31 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to retailers excise 
taxes) is amended by striking out subchapter 
D (relating to luggage, handbags, etc.) 

(e) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The table of subchapters for chapter 
31 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by striking out 
“SUBCHAPTER C. Toilet preparations. 
“SUBCHAPTER D. Luggage, handbags, etc.” 

(2) Section 4003 of such Code (relating to 
exemptions from tax on jewelry and related 
items) is amended by striking out subsection 

b). 
5 (3) Subchapter B of chapter 31 of such 
Code is amended by striking out section 4013 
(relating to exemption of certain auction 
sales). 

(4) The table of sections for subchapter B 
of chapter 31 of such Code is amended by 
striking out 
“Sec. 4013. Exemption of certain auction 

sales.” 
_ (f) Errecrive Dare.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to articles sold on or after the first day of 
the first month which begins after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment that was proposed during 
consideration of the tax cut bill. I be- 
lieve Senators are familiar with it. It 
proposes the elimination of the 10-per- 
cent excise tax on these four articles, up 
to $100. Beyond that the tax would 
remain. 

I ask for the yeas and nays, and I am 
ready for a vote. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEATING. The last amendment, 

relating to ladies’ handbags, lost by one 
vote. Some Members of this body came 
to me and indicated that they were 
against that amendment because it was 
limited to that one item. The Pastore- 
Keating amendment here covers all four 
retail excise taxes, as the Senator from 
Rhode Island has said, except that on the 
first two items, only the first $100 would 
be exempt. I hope very much the 
‘amendment will carry. 
Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
take only a moment to point out that 
adoption of the amendment would cost 
$455 million of the $517 million excise 
tax on all these retail items—luggage, 
furs, jewelry, and so forth. 
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If this amendment is adopted, we 
should remind ourselves that, as a mat- 
ter of logic, we shall probably move to- 
ward the removal of the excise tax with 
respect to local telephone service, of 
which the Senator from Kansas is in fa- 
vor. We shall probably move toward the 
removal of excise taxes on automobiles 
and automobile tires, of which the Sena- 
tor from Michigan is in favor. 

If we do this, in all fairness we must 
go the rest of the way and bring about 
a loss to the Treasury of billions of dol- 
lars. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to make one 
correction in what the Senator from 
Florida has said. In two categories, the 
amendment is limited to items the price 
of which is under $100. In other words, 
it is limited to items which the family 
of modest income would be purchasing 
in this area. The amendment does not 
cover a $1,000 fur piece, except to the 
extent of the first $100 of its cost. There- 
fore, the revenue loss, while it would be 
great, would not be inordinately greater 
than the cost of the committee amend- 
ment, which is about $260 million. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In order to get the 
figures correctly stated, counsel for the 
staff tells me that it would cost $200 mil- 
lion. When we add that to what the 
Dirksen-McCarthy amendment already 
is costing, which is $259 million, the total 
cost would be $459 million. 

Mr, KEATING. What the committee 
proposes to do, by shifting the tax from 
retail sales to wholesale sales would cost, 
in revenue, about $260 million. The Pas- 
tore-Keating amendment would cost 
more, but not that much more, and it is 
well worth it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment. I urge Sena- 
tors to do likewise. We are in a situa- 
tion in which to do otherwise would be 
a disservice to our business community. 

I do not relish the opportunity to urge 
the cutting off of any revenue. That 
decision has been made. We have re- 
duced revenue by about $11 billion. A 
part of that reduction, if we were to 
have one, should have been the burden- 
some retail excise taxes. 

For the benefit of Senators who were 
not in the Chamber a little while ago, I 
should like to say that I voted against 
transferring the tax from the retail to 
the manufacturer’s level, because we 
were imposing a tax on manufacturers 
without notice to them and without 
hearing. 

There were many other questions 
which, because of the shortness of time, 
we could not consider. Certain exemp- 
tions exist in the law now, which, even 
though it is our intention to preserve, 
would create problems. 

I refer again specifically to the ex- 
emption in the law which removed ex- 
cise taxes from cosmetics and toilet arti- 
cles used in barbershops and beauty 
shops. After a long struggle, those taxes 
were removed. We have never taxed a 
carpenter's tools, a mason's tools, a law- 
yer’s books, a surgeon’s instruments, or 
similar items. 

However, we were taxing small busi- 
ness people, operators of barber shops 
and beauty shops, who earn their income 
with their hands. We were placing a tax 
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on the tools of their trade. Now they can 
order their merchandise from a whole- 
saler or from a manufacturer, and since 
the sale is not at the retail level, no tax 
is paid. 

It has been stated that it is the inten- 
tion to preserve that exemption. How- 
ever, that presents a problem. If a man- 
ufacturer is charged with the responsi- 
bility of collecting a tax on the product 
he sells, I fear that the Internal Revenue 
Service will establish a procedure requir- 
ing the manufacturer or wholesaler to 
charge a barber in a small town these 
excise taxes. They may even provide 
some forms and have the barber go to the 
trouble of applying for a refund. 

I did not create this situation. We are 
in it now. The only way we can do jus- 
tice is to wipe out the taxes. It should 
have been done in the $11 billion tax 
reduction bill. When we consider the 
entire budget, it is possible to name half 
a dozen places where, if the Senate had 
the mind to do it, we could cut off twice 
the amount of the expenditures involved 
here. 

If we fail to do anything, we face one 
of two alternatives. The first is placing 
a tax upon manufacturers, who have not 
had any notice or any hearing, or to con- 
tinue this burden. Therefore I hope the 
Senate will vote in favor of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, first of all 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
added as a cosponsor of the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to make this com- 
ment. This is a Main Street amend- 
ment. All the Main Streets of the coun- 
try have small shops consisting of drug 
stores, small jewelry shops, and so forth, 
which handle inexpensive items. The 
proposal before the Senate would remove 
a burden from these people, who are al- 
ready heavily burdened by the giant 
stores, huge chains, and the enormous 
and oppressive competition, as well as 
by the excessive weight not only of the 
cost of doing business and by competi- 
tion, but also by the further burden of 
filling out more and more Government 
forms, by more and more bookkeeping, 
and greater and greater expense. 

We have an opportunity to help the 
man who has a small business on Main 
Street. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 1 
shall be very brief. First, with respect to 
the argument made by the able Senator 
from Nebraska, that the exemptions 
which are now in the law would be lost, 
I say that is not the case. 

I call attention to page 17, subsection 
(3) which states: 

Section 4221 of such Code (relating to cer- 
tain tax free sales) is amended as follows: 


I invite attention to page 19, which 
shows that the tax shall not apply “in 
the case of an article taxable under sec- 
tion 4209, sold to any person operating a 
barbershop, beauty parlor, or similar 
establishment only for use in the opera- 
tion of such establishment.” 

That means that where there had 
previously been an exemption from the 
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payment of the excise tax, that exemp- 
tion is continued. It applies to items 
used in a person’s business. The law 
would have no effect whatever with re- 
spect to barbershops and beauty parlors. 

With respect to the statement that we 
ought to do something for the business 
community, it would seem to me, on 
refiection, that we should think about 
what we did 2 years ago when we passed 
the rapid depreciation program, which 
cost the Government $1,200 million, 
and when, in the following year, we 
passed the Investment Credit Act, which 
gave an advantage to the business com- 
munity to the extent of $1,700 million. 

This year we passed an $11.5-billion 
tax bill. About $2.2 billion of that went 
to lower the corporation taxes, which 
affected small business people as well as 
big business people; and corporations got 
the benefit of that. 

So no one can say that Congress in 
recent years has not been most consid- 
erate of the business community. This 
amendment if adopted, in addition to the 
amendment which is already in the bill, 
would cost $455 million. 

We ought to adhere to the view of the 
Committee on Finance and be as re- 
sponsible as it is possible to be, remem- 
bering that on June 15 of this year the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
began a study of the whole subject of ex- 
cise taxes, to determine which ones are 
most susceptible of being reduced or 
removed. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from 
New Hampshire finds himself confused 
by the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, who is always so 
accurate. It was my understanding that 
if the amendment now before the Sen- 
ate were adopted, it would replace or sup- 
plant the so-called McCarthy-Dirksen 
committee amendment to the bill. The 
Senator from Florida seems to be adding 
together all the revenue that would be 
lost by the McCarthy-Dirksen amend- 
ment and all the revenue that would 
be lost by this amendment. Is it not true 
that if this amendment were adopted, 
we would not be giving up the revenue 
of the McCarthy-Dirksen amendment, 
so actually the cost in revenue would be 
somewhat less? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am advised by 
staff counsel that the cost would be $455 
million; $260 million would be the cost 
of the McCarthy-Dirksen amendment. 
So it is $195 million more than the $260 
million, which adds up to $455 million, 
which is what I originally said. 

Mr. COTTON. But we are not voting 
on the amendment in addition to the 
McCarthy-Dirksen amendment. We are 
voting for a tax reduction in place of it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. This assumes the 
adoption of the Dirksen-McCarthy 
amendment, because this amendment is 
not offered as a substitute. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the amendment I 
have just proposed is adopted, it will 
mean a loss of revenue of $455 million. 
That will be the end of it. If our amend- 
ment is not adopted, and the so-called 
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Dirksen-McCarthy amendment is agreed 
to, the cost will be $260 million, which is 
a difference of $195 million. 

Consider what we would get for the 
$195 million. We would be removing 
the’ tax on everything up to $100. We 
would obviate all the confusion of having 
the manufacturer begin to impose the 
tax, thus making it a hidden tax. For 
only $195 million more than the $260 
million, we would actually do away with 
a nuisance tax. 

Mr. COTTON. But it is a fact, is it 
not, that the cost of the Pastore amend- 
ment would be $455 million? 

Mr. PASTORE. It is a substitute for 
the other amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would be a substi- 
tute? 

Mr. COTTON. It is a substitute, so we 
would not have in addition, as was sug- 
gested, the cost of the McCarthy-Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct; it 
would cost $195 million, but it would be 
a bargain, considering what we would 


get. 
Mr. SMATHERS. The total cost 
would be $455 million. 


Mr. McCARTHY. The effect of the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island would be that if we removed the 
tax $200 million at a time, there would 
be no economic or fiscal consequences. 

So we could proceed to take off $200 
million every 5 minutes until nothing was 
left. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is not los- 
ing sight of the $100 exemption, is he? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That amounts to 
about $35 million, so it hardly amounts 
to anything. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, we let go 
by an excellent opportunity to do away 
with many of the inequities in our tax 
structure when we approved the tax re- 
duction earlier this year. 

The tax cut was important, I was 
pleased to support it, and we are already 
beginning to see positive and beneficial 
results from it for the individual and in 
the economy in general. 

But we failed to make taxation fall 
more evenly and fairly on the American 
people. 

We failed to provide for a higher min- 
imum standard deduction. 

We failed to provide an educational 
tax credit. 

We failed to continue to provide a 4- 
percent tax credit on dividend income. 

And we failed to repeal the retail ex- 
cise taxes. 

Each of these would have been help- 
ful to the lower and middle income tax- 
payer and although the rate reduction 
put into effect several months ago is a 
substantial one for many people we fell 
far short of our original goal of cutting 
taxes and also reforming the basic tax 
structure so as to plug up loopholes and 
distribute the tax burden more evenly. 

But today we have another opportu- 
nity to try to remove at least one inequi- 
table tax from our tax laws, the retail 
excise tax. 

We all know that these so-called lux- 
ury taxes were put into effect during the 
war, to discourage people from buying 
things that were not necessities. These 
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taxes served a useful purpose for a while 
and they also brought some revenue to 
the Federal Government. 

But now the retail excise taxes are used 
strictly as source of revenue. Ad- 
mittedly they are a good one, bringing 
into the Treasury an estimated $517 mil- 
lion a year, and I can well understand 
the reluctance of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to lose such a large and steady in- 
come. 

When we look into the application of 
the retail excise taxes however, it be- 
comes obvious to any reasonable person 
that in the great majority of cases the 
items taxed are not luxury items at all. 

And just as importantly, it is readily 
apparent that the burden of paying re- 
tail excise taxes falls disproportionately 
on the lower and middle income families. 
They are what economists call regres- 
sive taxes in that the individual, regard- 
less of how poor or rich he may be, pays 
the same tax on the purchase of a $5 
wallet, for example. 

This is exactly opposite to the whole 
underlying concept of our tax structure, 
which is to tax people progressively on 
the basis of the size of their income. 

I think it is about time Congress faced 
up to the fact that retail excise taxes are 
an aberration and voted to repeal them. 

I would like to cite a few examples of 
how unluxurious these so-called luxury 
sales are: 80 percent of the sales of 
leather wallets are between $2.50 and $5; 
35 percent of the watches sold retail for 
under $15; 42 percent of the sales of 
jewelry, including costume jewelry, are 
for $5 or less—75 percent are for $25 or 
less; 50 percent of the sales of silver 
products are under $10—75 percent are 
under $25. 

And even in the case of sales of sterling 
silver items, 50 percent are for under 825. 
So this idea that sterling silverware, for 
example, is a luxury that only the well- 
to-do can afford is demolished by a sur- 
vey of the facts relating to retail excise 
taxes, 

I could go on at much greater length, 
Mr. President. A tremendously impres- 
sive case can be made out in support of 
the repeal of these taxes. 

I hope I have succeeded in showing 
that to a great extent these are not lux- 
ury purchases that are being taxed. 

The action taken yesterday by the 
Senate Finance Committee, to change 
these particular taxes from retail to 
manufacturers’ excise taxes, avoids the 
basic issue which is whether or not we 
should have an excise tax on these items 
in the first place. 

I and many of my colleagues contend 
that we should not. Earlier this year 
we tried to repeal them and I hope today 
We will succeed where we failed during 
the debate and voting on the tax reduc- 
tion bill, 

Collection of these excise taxes by the 
manufacturer instead of by the indi- 
vidual retailers will undoubtedly ease 
the compliance and administrative prob- 
lems faced by the Internal Revenue 
Service, and I can understand the rea- 
soning of the Finance Committee in 
doing this, 

But the committee admits that it “did 
not want to make a determination at 
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this time as to which items should re- 
25 subject to tax and which should 
nol 8 

The committee prefers to wait for the 
results of hearings on excise taxes now 
being held by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, so we who propose to repeal 
these retail excise taxes are faced with 
essentially the same argument that has 
been used on previous occasions. We 
are continually told that a study of the 
whole area of excise taxes should be 
made before any one or all of them can 
be repealed. 

What I find especially frustrating 
about this lack of sympathy for and ac- 
tion on repeal of retail excise taxes is 
the fact that changing the point of col- 
lection for the 10-percent levy, from re- 
tailer to manufacturer, will result in a 
revenue loss of $259 million over a full 
year and of $165 million in fiscal 1965 be- 
cause the recommended change will not 
become effective until October 1, 1964. 

The only possible justification for the 
continuation of these excise taxes is the 
revenue they produce. 

And now we have the Senate Finance 
Committee recommending an adminis- 
trative change in their collection which 
will result in the loss of one-half of the 
yearly revenue from retail excise taxes 
$259 million out of an estiniated $517 
million without any guarantee or assur- 
ance of relief for businessmen or con- 
sumers. 

If the Federal Government is to give 
up a substantial portion of this revenue, 
I feel very strongly that at the same time 
we should at least reduce the retail ex- 
cise tax rates or preferably repeal them 
altogether. 

If a deliberate revenue loss of $259 
million a year is acceptable fiscal policy, 
so should a loss of $455 million when the 
latter figure would result from the re- 
peal of an inequitable tax, which will be 
the result if we adopt the amendment to 
repeal these unfair taxes on sales of un- 
der $100. 

I hope a majority of my colleagues 
in the Senate will agree with my point 
of view when we vote today on this 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PASTORE]. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
my colleague, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MaNsFIELD]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold my 
vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] are ab- 
sent on official business. 
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I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BAYH], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr, EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, EDMOND- 
son], the Senator from North Carolina 
LMr. Ervin], and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, KENNEDY], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] would each vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[No. 446 Leg.] 

YEAS—48 
Aiken Hickenlooper Pastore 
Allott Hruska Pearson 
Beall Jackson Pell 
Bennett Javits Prouty 
Boggs Jordan, Idaho 
Byrd, W. Va Keating Randolph 
Carlson Kuchel Saltonstall 
Oase Magnuson Scott 
Cooper McGovern Simpson 
Cotton McNamara Smith 
Curtis Mechem Sparkman 
Dirksen Miller Stennis 
Dodd Morse Symington 
Dominick Morton Tower 
Fong Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Nelson Young, Ohio 

NAYS—38 
Bartlett Holland Muskie 
Bible Humphrey Neuberger 
Brewster Inouye Ribicoff 
Burdick Johnston Robertson 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C. Russell 
Cannon Lausche Smathers 
Church Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Clark Long, La. Thurmond 
Douglas McCarthy Walters 
Ellender McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Pulbright McGee Williams, Del 
Hayden Molntyre Yarborough 

Monroney 
NOT VOTING—14 

Anderson Ervin Kennedy 
Bayh Goldwater Mansfield 
Eastland re Metcalf 
Edmondson Gruening Moss 
Engle ke 


So the Keating-Pastore amendment, 
offered by Mr. Pastore for himself and 
Mr. KEATING, was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair), I move that the 
vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, while 
Senators are in the Chamber, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


June 25 


The amendment offered by Mr. Javits 
is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 6. EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN LIVE Dita- 

MATIC OR MUSICAL PERFORMANCES 
From Tax ON ADMISSIONS. 

„(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 4233(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to exemptions from the tax on admissions) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

(12) LIVE DRAMATIC OR MUSICAL PERFORM- 
ANCES.—No tax shall be imposed under sec- 
tion 4231 in respect of any admission to 
& live dramatic or musical performance 
presented in a theater, or presented in any 
other place if the presentation of such per- 
formance is the principal activity being con- 
ducted in such place at the time of such 
admission.’ 

“(b) EFFECTIVE pate—The amendment 
made by this subsection (a) shall apply only 
with respect to amounts paid, on or after 
the first day of the first month which be- 
gins more than ten days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, for admissions 
on or after such first day.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senate for 5 
minutes, this is an amendment to take 
the 10 percent tax off admissions to the 
live theater. It has nothing to do with 
motion pictures, or anything else. It 
deals strictly with the live theater, and 
live musical performances. It is an 
amendment which I had hoped the com- 
mittee would take, because the tax is an 
anachronism. The matter was brought 
up in February of this year when we were 
dealing with the general tax reduction 
bill. I had hoped at that time that it 
would be considered, and I had every rea- 
son to believe that it would be considered 
sympathetically in connection with this 
excise tax bill. But the excise tax bill 
is now before the Senate, and this tax has 
not yet been considered at all. 

When the matter was first before the 
Finance Committee in connection with 
the general tax reduction bill, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] gave us 
the information that the vote was 9 to 
8 to eliminate this anachronistic tax. 
The reason it was subsequetly swept out 
of the tax reduction bill was that it was 
decided that the committee would not at 
that time deal with any form of excise 
taxes. 

The amount of money involved, in 
comparison with total tax revenues, 
is minuscule; that is, $6 million annual- 
ly. But it has this significance: it is al- 
most exactly the same amount of money 
which is lost on new productions in the 
theater, which is approximately $5.5 
million a year. 

I had the assurance, when the matter 
was brought up before, that whatever 
we did would be passed on to the theater- 
goer. 

The living theater is a dying business, 
as I believe many of us know. Yet it is 
an essential element of American cul- 
tural life. A vast reawakening of inter- 
est in this art form is taking place all 
across the United States at the present 
time. In many cities repertory thea- 
ters are of great benefit to the people 
locally. I am informed that the fol- 
lowing cities have theaters that play 
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touring legitimate theater attractions: 
Washington, Baltimore, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Columbus, 
Ohio, Nashville, Dallas, Houston, Fort 
Worth, New Orleans, Denver, Seattle, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Oma- 
ha, Milwaukee, Louisville. 

To show the mortality rate in this 
field, 77 percent of the new plays pro- 
duced fail to earn back even the venture 
capital invested in them. 

Yet the theater has been properly de- 
scribed as the creative core for all the 
performing arts in this country, includ- 
ing motion pictures and television. The 
real creativity of new plays, actors, and 
scenic designers originates from the 
fundamental creative core of the living 
theater, which is very heavily shown 
now throughout the United States in so 
many repertory theaters. 

There are some 75,000 nonprofession- 
al groups outside of New York which 
duplicate the 50 to 75 new plays profes- 
sionally produced in New York every 
year. This number has been steadily 
going down because of the cost-price 
squeeze which has been put on such per- 
formances. People must pay high prices 
for tickets; nonetheless, the Federal 
Government still imposes this tax which 
produces a minuscule amount of tax 
revenue. 

In the case of live theater, this is a 
major factor in the retrogression which 
has set in, in the suppression rather than 
the encouragement of its development. 
Clearly, to develop the theater is greatly 
in the interest of the Nation. 

It should be interesting to Senators to 
know that of the 12,000 members of 
Actors Equity, approximately 10 percent, 
or roughly only 1,200, are now employed. 
This is not strictly a New York problem. 
There are now repertory theaters in 
Denver, Dallas, San Francisco, Minne- 
apolis, and many other cities in the 
country, as I have indicated. We have 
exempted the nonprofit theater from this 
tax, and yet despite our interest in 
private enterprise and creativity in 
private enterprise, we have kept this 
small tax—which is really an anachro- 
nism—on the living commercial theater. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
any longer. The case has been 
thoroughly analyzed in the most con- 
sidered way in an analysis and brief 
which I placed in the Recorp on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1964, prepared by John F. 
Wharton, from material compiled by 
Prof. O. Glenn Saxon, together with 
studies, analyses and charts showing in 
detail what I have just laid before the 
Senate. 

I conclude as follows: This is an 
anachronistic tax. The feeling we had 
about the amendment we have just 
passed should be translated into a con- 
tribution by the Senate toward encour- 
aging the theater by repealing this tax, 
especially since the amount involved is 
small, but the deleterious effect is very 
great. As I pointed out, the $6 million 
that the Federal Government takes from 
the theaters just equals what is actually 
lost in the theaters in any one year. Itis 
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discouraging enough to get backing for a 
theater now. We should not make it 
more discouraging by maintaining this 
anachronistic tax. The Finance Com- 
mittee at one point this year saw fit to 
take it off. We were then told the time 
to remove the tax was when we con- 
sidered excise taxes. I urge the Senate 
to take this opportunity to remove this 
tax. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague from New York for offering 
this amendment. I fervently hope that 
the Senate will act favorably on the 
amendment. The live theater has been a 
good influence on our society. It has 
been a means for the preservation of our 
cultural heritage. It has been advan- 
tageous in the growth of our people. The 
theater has been severely oppressed by 
this tax. It is getting very little in 
return. In most countries the theater is 
financed by the state. That is not true 
in this country. It is financed by indi- 
viduals and by private organizations. 
Therefore, I think we should do what we 
can to promote the fine arts, not neces- 
sarily through subsidization, but through 
the removal of this tax burden. 

I frevently hope that the Senate will 
act favorably on this important amend- 
ment. í 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my colleague from Texas. 
May I point out that the amendment is 
cosponsored by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Kearine], and originally, the 
Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the Senators from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and 
Texas [Mr. Tower] may be added as 
cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. When the measure came 
up in the Finance Committee earlier this 
year, it was handled by the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. I 
asked him if he would handle this 
amendment. He felt that since New 
York City was the center of the theater 
business, it would be appropriate that I 
do so. 

I hope the Senate will approve the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PELL (when his name was called). 
On this vote, I have a live pair with the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Indi- 
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ana [Mr. HARTKE], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baru], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENdLEI, and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], the Senator from North Carolina 
Mr. Ervin], and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[No. 447 Leg.] 
YEAS—32 
Beall Fulbright Pearson 
Bennett Jackson Prouty 
Bible Javits Proxmire 
Boggs Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Cannon Keating Scott 
Case uchel Simpson 
Cooper Mechem Smathers 
Dodd Metcalf 
Dominick Morse Tower 
Douglas Neuberger Williams, N.J. 
Fong Pastore 
NAYS—54 

Aiken Holland Morton 
Allott Hruska Mundt 
Bartlett Humphrey Muskie 
Brewster Inouye Nelson 
Burdick Johnston Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Lausche Russell 
Carlson Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Church Long, La Smith 
Clark Magnuson Sparkman 
Cotton McCarthy Stennis 
Curtis McClellan T. 
Dirksen cGee Thurmond 
Ellender McGovern Walters 

McIntyre Williams, Del 
Hayden McNamara Yarborough 
Hickenlooper Miller Young, N. Dak 

Monroney Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—14 
Anderson Kennedy 
Bayh Goldwater Mansfield 
Eastland re Moss 
Edmondson Gruening Pell 
Engle Hartke 
So Mr. Javits’ amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, which is at the desk, 
and which was submitted on behalf of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and myself, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. RIBI- 
corr on behalf of himself and Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER is as follows: 

At the proper place in the bill it is pro- 
posed to insert the following new section: 
“SEC. —. REPEAL OF MANUFACTURERS EXCISE 

Tax ON PENS AND MECHANICAL 
PENCILS. 

“(a) In GENERAL.—Section 4201 (relating 
to imposition of tax on pens, mechanical pen- 
cils, and lighters) is amended by striking out 
subsection (a). 

“(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

“(1) The table of parts for subchapter E 
of chapter 32 is amended by striking out 
Part II. Pens and mechanical pencils and 

lighters.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
Part II. Lighters.’ 

“(2) The heading for part II of subchapter 
E of chapter 32 is amended by striking out 
‘PENS AND MECHANICAL PENCILS AND’. 

“(c) CONFORMING REPEALS.—Section 4221 
(f) (relating to certain tax-free sales of me- 
chanical pencils and pens for export), and 
section 4222(b)(4) (relating to exceptions 
from requirement of registration) are re- 
pealed. 

“(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
6416 (d) (relating to mechanical pencils tax- 
able as jewelry) is amended by striking out 
“MECHANICAL PENCILS’ in the heading and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘CERTAIN ARTICLES’. 

e) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
and repeals made by this section shall apply 
only with respect to articles sold by the man- 
ufacturer, producer, or importer thereof on 
or after the first day of the first month which 
begins more than ten days after the date of 
enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple amendment. The Sen- 
ate has voted to repeal the tax on jewelry. 
My amendment would repeal the tax on 
fountain pens and mechanical pencils. 
That tax is an unfair burden on school- 
children. If we are going to eliminate 
luxury taxes, we should eliminate the 
tax imposed on schoolchildren. The 
average cost in this country of a ball- 
point pen is 11 cents. The average cost 
of a fountain pen is 64 cents. More than 
one-half of those instruments are sold 
to schoolchildren. The total amount of 
revenue involved is $6.5 million. Mr. 
President, the tax is unjustifiable and it 
should be repealed. 

On this vote I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that the Senator will not 
insist on the yeas and nays on his 
amendment, for the following reason: 
The amendment is the same amendment 
that was taken to conference previously. 
In view of the fact that the Senate has 
already taken the amendment to confer- 
ence with the House—and I believe it 
was about the only excise amendment 
that was taken to conference on the big 
tax bill this year—I say that if we are 
going to try to do something about excise 
taxes in conference, the Senator is en- 
titled to have his amendment relating 
to pens and pencils considered along with 
the rest of the amendments. It is fair 
and reasonable. Previously we took it 
to conference and could not get it agreed 
to. If we are going to take other amend- 
ments to conference with the House, the 
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Senator from Connecticut is entitled to 
have his amendment taken to conference 
also. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my request for 
the yeas and nays be withdrawn, and 
that the order for the yeas and nays be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not take much time of the 
Senate. If we continue the excise tax 
on pencils and pens used by schoolchil- 
dren in the pursuit of their studies, we 
might as well begin to put excise taxes 
on textbooks and the writing tablets that 
the youngsters use in the school. The 
amendment has been before the Senate 
previously. It is a good amendment. 
To have a vote without the yeas and nays 
serves a certain purpose. The amend- 
ment can be thrown out in conference 
much more easily if the yeas and nays 
are not ordered than if the Senate should 
vote, in a yea-and-nay vote, decisively 
for the amendment, indicating to the 
conferees that there is a definite deter- 
mination on the part of the Senate that 
the tax be eliminated. However, the 
Senator from Connecticut has asked to 
withdraw his request for the yeas and 
nays. I do not object, but I merely 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wish to note 
in the Recorp, since I have been in the 
Senate for a while, that I am not un- 
familiar with the device of taking 
amendments to conference and then 
having them go down the drain in the 
conference. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. As one pro- 
spective or possible conferee, I should 
like to say that if I should be a member 
of the conference, I would certainly hope 
to insist upon the amendment as strongly 
as upon any other provision in the bill. 
If the amendment is agreed to, I hope 
that it will be considered 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I suggest that 
the Senator insist upon the amendment 
rather than rely only upon hope for 
some possible future action. Neverthe- 
less, it is a powerful approach to a con- 
ference to be able to say that two-thirds 
of the Senate voted in favor of the 
amendment. There is a great deal of 
difference in conference when such ac- 
tion is taken than when the statement is 
made that the amendment was agreed to 
by a voice vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
when we vote “yea” for the amendment, 
I suggest that the Recorp show that the 
vote was recorded “loudly,” and that will 
take care of the conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1064 and ask 
that it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
a of the amendment be dispensed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment No. 
SMATHERS is as follows: 

At the end of the bill it is proposed to in- 
sert the following new section: 

“Sec. 3. REDUCTION OF TAX ON GENERAL TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE. 

(a) Repucrion.—The table contained in 
section 4251(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to imposition of tax 
ea at is amended by striking 
ou 
“ ‘General telephone service 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ ‘General telephone service 5’. 

“(b) EFFECTIVE DateE—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to amounts paid on or after July 1, 
1964, pursuant to bills rendered on or after 
such date— 

“(1) for general telephone services ren- 
dered on or after such date, and 

“(2) for general telephone services ren- 
dered during May and June 1964, for which 
no previous bill was rendered.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, as 
one of the members of the committee who 
did not vote for the so-called Dirksen- 
McCarthy amendment in the fear and 
belief that if we started to make some 
kind of move in that direction, a num- 
ber of amendments might be offered, and 
we would not be able to take the position 
that we ought to hold the line on all 
excise tax amendments on the ground 
that we would not be responsible, and 
inasmuch as it now appears that the 
majority of the Senate is interested in 
removing excise taxes, it occurs to me 
that possibly the amendment which has 
been long sponsored by the able Senator 
from Kansas and, more recently, by my- 
self, that we take the 10-percent excise 
tax off local telephone calls, ought to 
have an irresistible appeal to every Sen- 
ator. 

The proposal is of interest to every 
housewife. So far as I have been able to 
observe, my wife is on the telephone con- 
siderably more time than the time she 
wears a fur around her neck, uses a ball- 
point pen, or is packing her luggage or 
whatever it might be. So far as the 
small businessman, for whom the able 
Senator from Nebraska spoke so elo- 
quently and so feelingly, is concerned, it 
would seem to me that the small busi- 
nessman would be much more apprecia- 
tive if he could have eliminated the 10- 
percent tax on local telephone calls. 

Under present law as now set up, it 
automatically goes off July 1, 1965. I 
would have the cut made in two stages. 
I would have 5 percent cut off this year, 
which would cost $300 million in reve- 
nues, and let the other $300 million cut 
go into effect July 1, 1965. 
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If one talks about essentials, certainly 
it is essential for the housewife, the 
schoolteacher, the little boy who talks 
to the little girl, and the businessman to 
use the telephone. This is one tax reduc- 
tion that Senators could vote for and 
know they were logical and responsible in 
doing so. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. All the taxes on simi- 
lar services have been taken off except 
on telephone use. The taxes were taken 
off for electrical use. We are down to 
the point where this is the only tax on 
similar services, at 10 percent. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
The amendment was put into effect to 
keep people from using the telephone, 
not to raise revenue. It is a wartime 
tax, and certainly should be discontinued 
now. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a speech prepared advocat- 
ing an increase in the debt limit which 
I hope to make before the day is over. 
I hope Senators who are advocating 
these tax cuts will keep that in mind at 
the time we consider raising the debt 
limit ceiling. 

The trouble is that first efforts are 
made to cut the excise taxes on electric 
light bulbs, for example; then electrical 
appliances; then gas appliances; then 
tires and automobile parts; then gaso- 
line and lubricating oils. All of them can 
be called necessities. Then come jet 
fuels, club dues, and so forth. All of 
these can be described as necessities. 
Once we start, it is difficult to stop. 

If the Senator were offering an amend- 
ment that was going to cost $5 or $6 
or $10 million, I might be willing to take 
it to conference; but when a $600 million 
hole is knocked in the bill, we shall end 
by losing more than the extension of the 
taxes would give the Treasury. The 
President will veto the bill. 

Much as I respect my good friend from 
Florida, I hope the amendment will not 
be adopted. Let the Ways and Means 
Committee study the matter. This 
amendment would have a tremendous 
impact. Adoption of the amendment 
would mean a cut in excess of all the 
reductions for which the Senate has 
voted up to now, and would set the pat- 
tern for additional reductions in revenue. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. As one of the man- 
agers of the bill, can the Senator from 
Louisiana tell us how much revenue 
would be lost by reason of the amend- 
ments in the bill now before the Senate? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have lost 
count. I think about $400 million has 
been lost up to now. 

I was in error. The figure is $465 mil- 
lion up to now. 

Adoption of the pending amendment 
would cost $300 million in the next year. 
The whole tax would be repealed later. 
So an additional $300 million would be 
lost later. There would be lost about $761 
million as of next year if the Senate 
should adopt the pending amendment. 
The next year even more would be lost. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator tell us the extent to which 
he proposes to raise the debt limit? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We hope to 
raise it to 8324 billion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, we 
are spending more and collecting less? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. I have not been voting for all these 
excise tax cuts. My effort has been to 
try to hold the line up to now. As the 
Senator knows, I was willing to consider 
favorably the amendment the Senator 
from Connecticut offered. It would not 
have cost a great amount. But this 
amendment would cost a great amount of 
money. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course, reduc- 
tion or elimination of the tax may be 
justified, but I am thinking of the over- 
all picture. I could vote for all these 
amendments, feeling that I was voting to 
relieve the people of taxes that we do not 
like to impose on them and that we 
ought to get rid of, but we must consider 
the overall picture. We are continually 
running the country deeper and deeper 
into debt, and at the same time taking 
off the people burdens we do not like to 
have them carry. I do not think it 
represents a sound and consistent policy 
to continue to do it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, first I wish to state 
that I did not vote for any of the amend- 
ments except the last, on the live theater 
admission, feeling that it would not be 
adopted, but believing we should en- 
courage that kind of activity. 

Has the Senator from Louisiana any 
doubt in his mind that the House con- 
ferees are going to turn down the action 
which the Senate has taken today? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope the 
conferees will agree to at least some of 
the amendments. I would not want to 
be a conferee if I could not do my best 
to convince and persuade the House con- 
ferees to take some or all of the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
take only a moment to say that I am not 
an expert in the field of taxation. In 
this instance I follow the general recom- 
mendations of the committee. But I 
appeal to our colleagues to consider the 
situation in which we may very well find 
ourselves. As has been noted, the debt 
ceiling bill will soon be before us. To- 
morrow the Senate will consider the mil- 
itary construction bill. A good deal of 
money is involved in those measures. 

In light of the conditions our country 
faces and in light of the fiscal situation, 
if Senators want to walk out of here to- 
night after having provided for a reduc- 
tion in taxes of over $1 billion, I suppose 
Senators can do so. I am sure many 
Senators are of the opinion that the 
House conferees will not accept these 
amendments, or will accept only a part 
of them. I do not think we should legis- 
late in that manner. 

I do not like the tax on telephone calls. 
The amendment toward which I was 
most sympathetic was the one offered by 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], because I think I have some 
appreciation of the difficulty the retail- 
ers have in collecting these taxes. 
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As the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], and other Senators 
have said, Congress passed an $11 bil- 
lion tax reduction bill this year. A year 
ago an investment tax credit bill was 
passed. Accelerated depreciation sched- 
ules were put into effect by the Treasury 
Department. 

The Senate has been called a delibera- 
tive body. It has been called a body of 
statesmen. I regret that this amend- 
ment cannot be withdrawn. I must say 
that the Senator from Florida, as I said 
to him earlier, has a good reason for 
offering it. I know why he has offered 
it. He feels that the Senate has taken 
steps that have gone beyond the judg- 
ment of the committee, and I can under- 
stand his desire to press the amendment. 
There is a great deal of validity in his 
viewpoint. It does have appeal. Long- 
distance telephone calls are no longer 
luxuries. As I have previously said on 
the floor, when one gets to Dulles Air- 
port and wants to call Washington, he 
has to make a long-distance call. 

I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. It is considered to be an un- 
popular position for a Senator to ask 
not to have an amendment to repeal 
taxes adopted, but I want the Senate to 
look like a responsible body, and not to 
leave it up to the other House to restore 
à part or all of a $1 billion tax cut. I do 
not believe it is the way the Senate 
should act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS]. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BREWSTER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GruENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. If pres- 
ent and voting the Senator from Alaska 
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would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[No. 448 Leg.] 
YEAS—40 

Aiken Hruska Proxmire 
Beall Jackson Randolph 
Boggs Johnston Scott 
Burdick Keating Simpson 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Smathers 
Cannon Lausche Smith 
Carlson Magnuson Sparkman 
Case McGee Symington 
Cotton McNamara Tower 
Curtis Mechem Williams, N.J. 
Dominick Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Mundt Young, Ohio 

n 
Hickenlooper Prouty 

NAYS—44 
Allott Humphrey Muskie 
Bartlett Inouye Nelson 
Bennett Javits Neuberger 
Bible Jordan, N.C. Pastore 
Byrd, Va Jordan,Idaho Pell 
Church Long, Mo Ribicoff 
Clark Long, La. Robertson 
Cooper McCarthy Russell 
Dirksen McClellan Saltonstall 
Dodd McGovern Stennis 
Douglas McIntyre © Talmadge 
Ellender Metcalf Thurmond 
Pulbright Miller Williams, Del. 
Hill Monroney Yarborough 
Holland Morton 
NOT VOTING—16 
Anderson Ervin Kennedy 
Bayh Goldwater Mansfield 
Brewster Gore Moss 
Eastland Gruening Walters 
Edmondson Hartke 
Engle Hayden 
So Mr. SMATHERS’ amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, which is at the desk, and 
ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before his amendment 
is taken up? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iam glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, pro- 
vided I do not lose my position on the 
floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
vote which I cast on the previous amend- 
ment was in complete conflict with my 
general approach to the problem of meet- 
ing the fiscal obligations of the country. 
Every word I have spoken and every vote 
I have cast would have demanded that 
I vote against the previous amendment 
that was before the Senate. But I voted 
for the amendment. I did so especially 
to demonstrate the folly and the danger 
of what is happening. One State is con- 
cerned with jewelry; another State is 
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concerned with automobiles; a third 
State is concerned with musical instru- 
ments. 

My State is concerned with tires and 
automobiles. Each proponent is fighting 
for his own State, entirely unmindful of 
the impact upon the country. 

If I am not intruding unduly, may I 
continue? 

Mr. BOGGS. So long as I donot lose 
my position on the floor, I am glad to 
yield further and to listen to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I contemplate offer- 
ing an amendment to eliminate the tax 
on tires. Akron, Ohio, is the center of 
the tire manufacturing industry of the 
world. 

If we are to serve Rhode Island, In- 
diana, Michigan, and other States by the 
removal of taxes that seem to be a bur- 
den upon the industries of those States, 
I want Ohio to be served in an equal 
capacity. 

Other States may have similar de- 
mands. If Senators from those States 
are not offering amendments at this 
time, I expect that they will offer them 
at some time in the future. 

What I shall now have to say may not 
be acceptable. It may border on the of- 
fensive concerning some of the things 
that have happened in the Senate today. 
Nevertheless, I shall declare them. 

Votes have been cast for the elimina- 
tion of taxes in special fields because 
some Senators, voting for the elimina- 
tions, felt that the wrong which was 
committed would be rectified in the con- 
ference committee by rejecting the 
action of the Senate. 

Second, the Republicans decided that 
they could not afford to have the credit 
for tax elimination go to the Democrats, 
even though the reductions meant chaos 
and painful fiscal difficulties in the fu- 
ture. I can well understand that. If I 
sat on that side of the aisle, I should 
say that political strength was being 
gained by tax eliminations and that my 
demise politically might possibly become 
the consequence of such tax reductions. 
I probably would be giving that as the 
objective of meeting my opponents on an 
equal basis. 

To aggravate the wrong, when the 
members of my party, the Democratic 
Party, saw that the Republicans were 
getting the jump upon them in the tax 
reduction program, they decided to 
abandon the President and to vote with 
the Republicans, wanting to get equal 
credit for the tax reduction which the 
Republicans thought, through their vote, 
had been adopted. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
realize that a good many Democrats 
voted consistently with the President all 
afternoon, and that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CuurcH] and I are two of 
them? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I merely wish to say 
that there has been a combination of 
Democrats and Republicans who have 
given more consideration to the idea of 
being elected than to serving the U.S. 
Government and its security. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield further. 

Mr. CLARK, I am sure the Senator 
from Ohio intended no reproach or criti- 
cism in his comments. I think it was in- 
advertent that he castigated the entire 
Democratic Party in his remarks. I am 
sure he did not mean to do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not mean to 
offer any criticism of Senators who gave 
recognition to the gravity of what has 
happened in the Senate this afternoon. 
This is the greatest demonstration of fis- 
cal irresponsibility that one can imagine 
seeing in the august body of the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iyield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I concur fully in what 
the Senator from Ohio has said. Did I 
correctly understand the Senator to say 
that he intended to offer an amendment 
to eliminate the excise tax on tires? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, I do, if it can 
be drafted for me. That is the only 
reason why I am talking. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask that 
my amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill it is proposed to 
insert the following new section: 

“Src. —. REPEAL OF Tax ON LACROSSE BALLS 
AND STICKS AND ON TABLE TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT. 

„(a) RepeaL.—Section 4161 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to tax on 
sporting goods) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out “Lacrosse balls and 
sticks.”; 

“(2) by striking out “Table tennis tables, 
balls, nets, and paddles”; and 

“(3) by striking out “Tennis balls, nets, 
rackets, and racket frames (measuring 22 
inches overall or more in length) and racket 
strings.” 

“(b) EFFECTIVE Dats.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to articles sold on or after July 1, 
1964.” 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, if Sena- 
tors will give me their attention for a 
few minutes, I shall explain the amend- 
ment briefly. I hope that the chairman 
of the committee might consider accept- 
ing the amendment because, in the first 
place, the amount of revenue involved is 
so negligible that I could not even get 
the Department to give me a figure on it. 

The department would say only that 
the amount was negligible. 

The amendment is necessary because 
in 1951, as Lunderstand, the excise taxes 
on baseballs and baseball equipment, 
basketballs, boxing gloves, fencing equip- 
ment, footballs and football equipment, 
gymnasium equipment, hockey equip- 
ment, indoor baseball equipment, skates, 
snow toboggan slides, soccer balls, push 
balls, softball equipment, track hurdles, 
vaulting equipment, water polo equip- 
ment, wrestling head harness, and simi- 
lar athletic equipment were repealed. 

Failure to repeal the excise tax on la- 
crosse sticks and table tennis equipment 
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was apparently an oversight.: Through- 
out the United States, the lacrosse sticks 
involved are used primarily by amateurs, 
and almost all in colleges. I personally 
do not know of any professional la- 
crosse team. Lacrosse equipment is a 
part of our physical fitness training pro- 
grams. 

Table tennis equipment falls in the 
same category. Eighty percent of the 
users of table tennis equipment are young 
people, including children. While there 
are professionals in the field, table ten- 
nis is primarily an amateur game. The 
failure to remove the excise tax on table 
tennis equipment for many years has 
been an oversight. 

I have offered the amendment because 
little revenue is involved. The proposal 
has not received attention heretofore. 
The excise taxes now imposed on equip- 
ment used in these two sports were 
brought to my attention by two Dela- 
wareans. The lacrosse item was brought 
to my attention by the assistant director 
of athletics at the University of Dela- 
ware. The table tennis proposal was 
brought to my attention by the chairman 
of the table tennis equipment committee 
of the National Table Tennis Association, 
also in Delaware. 

While I hesitate to take the time of the 
Senate at this late hour in the afternoon, 
I believe that while we are considering 
the excise tax, this matter should be cor- 
rected. It should have been corrected a 
long time ago. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is a sports 
goods house in Ohio which manufactures 
baseball gloves, golf clubs, football equip- 
ment, and other items used in athletics. 
Would that be benefited by this proposal 
of the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. BOGGS. I assume that they han- 
dle this equipment, and, therefore, they 
would be benefited. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I shall vote for it, al- 
though it is against my general prin- 
ciples. Let us go the whole way. 

Mr. BOGGS. In conclusion, I hope 
the Senator in charge of the bill may be 
willing to accept these amendments, be- 
cause I certainly do not believe that they 
are controversial in any way. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iyield. 

Mr. PELL. Would the Senator from 
Delaware be willing to amend his table 
tennis amendment to include all tennis 
rackets and tennis equipment? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iam not sure that they 
are not already relieved. I believe they 
are already relieved in the list which I 
mentioned. 

Mr. PELL. I do not believe so. 

Mr. BOGGS. I have the list from the 
committee staff. I am not sure that I 
have every item, but if it is not included, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iyield. 

Mr. BENNETT. As I understand the 
Senator’s position, he is asking that the 
tax be taken off two very minor items 
in sports goods equipment, on the theory 
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that the tax has already been taken off 
everything else. 

Why not offer an amendment to take 
the tax off all sporting goods equipment? 
Here is table tennis; here is regular lawn 
tennis. The question was raised here. 
We may find that there are still some 
other items in the sports goods equip- 
ment field. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the Senator 
from Utah for his suggestion. I can 
speak only for these two items. I have 
addressed myself to those two items from 
research which I have done, with the 
help of the committee staff. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Referring to an 
amendment which puts a tax on shot- 
guns and ammunition, those of us who 
are hunters know that under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, we will get $14 million. 
We hunters are willing to pay it, so please 
leave that tax alone. 

Mr. BOGGS. I agree with the Senator 
from Virginia. I am a hunter as well, 
and I share the objective of that tax, 
but in this case I believe, in all fairness, 
that there is no doubt of the intention of 
Congress to remove the tax on these 
items long before this. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iyield. 

Mr. DODD. I should like to make a 
few comments about the arguments 
presently being made. It seems to me 
we are following a curious line of logic. 
Some of us voted for the Pastore-Keat- 
ing amendment because we felt we 
should give some relief to the American 
taxpayers. I, for one, do not believe we 
have to go “whole hog” on this. I do 
not understand those who argue that be- 
cause we try to give some relief on these 
taxes this year that therefore we have 
got to go all out and go to these ex- 
tremes which have been suggested. 

I gather they are not offered in seri- 
ousness, rather to make the whole sit- 
uation look ridiculous. 

Why should not we give some relief 
this year to the people of this country 
in this particular form of tax. If we 
cannot do it all, we can do some. I hope 
that next year perhaps we can do more, 
but I do not believe it becomes anyone 
to try to have those of us who voted 
that way appear as irresponsible Sen- 
ators. I do not believe so myself, and 
I doubt the other 47 Senators who voted 
for that amendment feel that they are 
irresponsible. I do not suggest that the 
able Senator from Ohio, Senator 
LAUSCHE, intended to so describe us. 
But the effect of his argument is in that 
direction. I regret this and I believe 
he will, on reflection. 

We can find a way to make up that 
money, probably in the foreign aid bill 
alone if we receive from our allies a 
larger share of what we are carrying 
across the world. I do not believe, 
therefore, that we need to apologize. I 
believe that the American people have 
long enough carried too heavy a burden. 

I say, let us give them some help this 
year, and not make ourselves absurd be- 
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fore the country by the kind of perform- 
ance that has been going on in the 
er rays for the last 30 minutes. 

. As suggested by the 
5 Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL], the only other item I know of 
which should be included in the amend- 
ment is the lawn tennis equipment pro- 
vision and that would take care of all 
the things that should have been taken 
care of in 1951. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. Will not the Senator 
modify his amendment accordingly? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish to modify his amendment? 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes; I should like to 
modify the amendment accordingly. 

Mr. PELL. The term should be “ten- 
nis rackets,” which would include lawn 
tennis and court tennis and similar 
games. 

Mr. BOGGS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I agree with the excel- 
lent statement of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, which he has just completed. 
I believe that the point that he made is 
well taken. There is no reason why we 
should not grant some relief. With all 
deference to my good friend, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lavuscue], I must 
strongly disagree and state that this is 
the greatest example of fiscal irrespon- 
sibility that we have seen. The Senator 
from Ohio well knows that there is all 
the difference in the world between 
taking off a tax amounting to perhaps 
$200 million a year, or a little more, re- 
lating to the excise taxes on some of 
the luxury items which were long held 
on to as wartime taxes, and the draining 
away of $8 billion of revenue from the 
income tax cuts which I believe the Sen- 
ator from Ohio joined with me in voting 
against earlier this year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not have the floor, 
but will the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boces] yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio? 

Mr. BOGGS. I believe I have covered 
this subject as thoroughly as it can be 
covered, and I hope that the Senate will 
approve these amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from 
Rhode Island made the suggestion with 
respect to tennis. I am an ardent ten- 
nis player myself—indeed, we play to- 
gether. 

If the Senator wishes to change his 
amendment—and I hope he will—it 
should be accurate. Perhaps he should 
make his amendment read as follows, 
“tennis balls, nets, rackets, racket 
frames, measuring 22 inches overall or 
more in length, and racket strings.” 
That is the typical term, section 4161. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 
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I ask unanimous consent that my 
amendment be modified accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the Senator 
from New York and also the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware, as 
modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to answer the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] with respect to 
the statements made by the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Let me point out that he stated that 
he and I voted against the tax reduction 
bill which eliminated $11,600 million 


from revenue. 

Mr. Eight billion dollars in 
the first year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 


I assume that he voted against that 
measure because he felt that fiscal re- 
sponsibility required that we try to bal- 
ance the budget. 

I can think of no other reason why he 
would vote against it. And if he felt 
that voting against reducing taxes was 
justified in the effort to balance the 
budget a year ago, I cannot understand 
how he now feels that these tax reduc- 
tions are innocuous. 

Senator Dopp also directed his words at 
me. To him I say that we can delay the 
judgment day. We can defer responsi- 
bility in answering for the deeds which 
we have committed. We can hope that 
when the election day of this year is over 
and the results are determined, whatever 
happens to the country in the future can 
be forgotten. I cannot join in that phi- 
losophy on the reduction of taxes in the 
amount of $11.6 billion. What is being 
done today, which I believe will amount 
to $500 million is merely the beginning. 
If we eliminate the taxes on furs, jewelry, 
luggage, telephone calls, and possibly on 
tires, how can we refuse to eliminate the 
taxes on automobiles and other items 
that are covered by the tax bill? 

I have listened with great interest to 
the argument that the musical instru- 
ment is used by the student in school, 
and therefore is inescapably an item that 
ought to be eliminated from the tax bur- 
den. 

I heard the argument of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Keatinc] that 
handbags were indispensably necessary 
for the women, and that they ought to be 
eliminated. There is not a single item 
under the entire excise tax structure that 
cannot be put in the same category as the 


telephone, handbag, jewelry, musical 
instruments, and other items on which 
taxes are imposed. 


The man who uses his automobile in 
going to the factory and taking his fam- 
ily out on the weekend has what one 
might clearly define as a necessity, some- 
thing that he cannot forgo. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment that, if adopted, would re- 
peal the taxes on tires. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill, it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. . REPEAL OF Tax ON TIRES, ETC. 

(a) Repeat.—Part II of subchapter A of 
Chapter 32 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to manufacturers excise tax 
on tires and tubes) is repealed. 

(b) Errecrive Date.—The repeal made by 
this section shall apply with respect to arti- 
cles sold on or after July 1, 1964. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
amendment is very simple. If it is 
adopted, the excise tax on tires will be 
eliminated. Every citizen in the coun- 
try who is now using tires that are worn— 
and as a consequence he is constantly 
fearful that the tires will blow out on 
the road—may have a better opportunity 
of buying new tires. When he rides on 
the road, he will be able to say to him- 
self: “I can go rapidly. My tire will not 
blow out. I will be free from danger.” 
He will be able to say, “My family will 
be protected because the Congress of the 
United States has eliminated a tax bur- 
den on me and I have been able to buy 
new tires.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know what the amendment 
would do? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. I know that the 
amendment would take the money out of 
the trust fund. But that makes no dif- 
ference. It is the highway trust fund 
into which this money goes. But if we 
are going to be foolish, if folly is to dom- 
inate us, let us go the whole way. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iyield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows that the cost to the highway pro- 
gram will be $422 million next year 
alone. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iknow. But we want 
votes. I want votes. And I am in favor 
of eliminating taxes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska shares the concern of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio about the fiscal condition 
of the country. But I do not agree with 
all of his contentions. In the first place, 
I have never known of a political party 
gaining votes by reducing taxes. The 
Republican Party tried it twice and lost 
the next election. I think the rule will 
prove true this time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The rule will prove 
true that those who favor reducing taxes 
will be elected, and those who oppose a 
reduction in taxes will be defeated. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So both parties favor 
reductions, and they will both win. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. The breaking of 
the line, the twisting of the arm to bring 
about an $11 billion tax reduction was a 
project of this administration. I 
thought it was a mistake. I opposed it. 
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I believe that if we are going to reduce 
taxes by $11 billion, after that decision 
is made in a session of the Congress, 
we all have an obligation to make that 
tax reduction as equitable and fair as 
possible. On that basis, not today, but 
throughout the entire time, I have con- 
tended that when the time comes to re- 
duce taxes, the only fair way to do it 
would be to remove some of the retail ex- 
cise taxes, some on the individual, some 
on the corporation. 

I still contend that that time should 
not have been this year. But the deci- 
sion was made, and the action of the 
Senate on the excise taxes in my opinion 
was made necessary because an unin- 
tentional error was made in the commit- 
tee. The committee voted to transfer 
retail taxes to manufacturers’ taxes. 

In the first place, the consumer would 
pay just as much; and in the second 
place, we would have placed a tax on 
the manufacturers without notice, with- 
out one hour’s hearing. If this were to 
happen, it would do great injustice. I 
cited the situation of the barber and 
beauty shop. In all probability this pro- 
vision may become law. But I agree 
with the Senator that every Senator who 
voted for that repeal, or advocated it, 
was fiscally irresponsible. 

When Congress accepted the idea, 
which I opposed, that it ought to reduce 
taxes, there followed a second obliga- 
tion—to make the reduction in this Con- 
gress as fair and equitable as possible. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My answer to the 
Senator is that he and I are in complete 
agreement. I am trying to follow out 
exactly what he is arguing. It began 
with handbags. It went to jewelry and 
furs and luggage. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, no. It began with 
$11 billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. All right. It began 
with $11 billion. Then it followed with 
handbags; then with jewelry, furs, lug- 
gage, telephones, and sporting goods. 
All I am asking the Senator to do is to 
support me and give Ohio some help by 
bringing tires within this great canopy 
of protection. 

Mr. CURTIS. According to the phi- 
losophy of the Senator from Ohio, mere- 
ly because there was a reduction in in- 
come taxes, the Senator would advocate 
repealing them all. Is that correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
please repeat his question? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is taking 
the position that because a Senator 
might favor the reduction or removal of 
one excise tax, we should remove them 
all. If the Senator’s theory is correct, 
the Congress should repeal all corporate 
and individual income taxes, because it 
has removed some. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. I have listened 
to the arguments today about the exemp- 
tion of musical instruments. The re- 
moval of the excise tax on such instru- 
ments was advocated by Senators from 
States in which musical instruments are 
manufactured. I heard the arguments 
about taxes upon jewelry by Senators 
who represent States in which jewelry is 
manufactured. I heard the arguments 
of the Senators from New York on the 
exemption of furs from the excise tax. 
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All I am asking is that Ohio be afforded 
the same treatment that the Senate has 
given to other States with respect to ex- 
cise taxes. 

Mr. CURTIS. All tires are not pur- 
chased by citizens of Ohio. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. No, they are not, and 
neither is all jewelry purchased by citi- 
zens of Rhode Island or any other State. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Ohio 
recognizes that his State has already 
received its share. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to make 
a statement which I hope will give a 
gleam of hope to my dear friend from 
Ohio. In making this statement I do 
not wish to seem immodest. I do not 
desire to praise my colleague [Mr. Mor- 
ton], too much. But I do wish to point 
out that neither one of us has offered to- 
day an amendment which would reduce 
the excise tax on distilled spirits. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator would 
be completely justified in doing so. 

Mr. President, I shall close. We have 
spent the past 3 hours increasing the 
deficit. The next hour we shall spend 
in raising the debt limit. How intelli- 
gent Senators can go to their people and 
argue consistently, either in conscience 
or in reason, having taken and occupied 
such conflicting positions, I cannot 
understand. 

The debt is increasing. By the time 
we are through adopting amendments, 
perhaps the Senator from Florida can 
tell me how much more we shall have 
to raise the debt limit. I suggest that 
Senators who take umbrage at that 
statement and seek protection under the 
argument that Senators have been fiscal- 
ly responsible go ahead and doit. I will 
not be in the parade. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. MILLER. I have been trying for 
some time to obtain the floor to say a 
few words. To follow along the thought 
which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
CurTIs] has advanced, I believe there is 
another consideration that has not been 
brought out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
we have order? It is growing a bit late. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. The Senate will 
be in order. The Senator from Iowa is 
entitled to the courtesy of being heard. 
Senators who wish to converse will please 
retire to the cloakroom. The Senate 
will be in order. The Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. There is a difference 
between the tax which the Senator from 
Ohio seeks to repeal and the tax which 
was repealed by the Pastore amendment, 
and that is in relation to the person who 
is collecting the tax. There is nothing 
particularly complicated about collecting 
ataxontires. There is all the difference 
in the world between that situation and 
the situation imposed upon the merchant 
who is trying to collect taxes set forth, 
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for example, in the items listed on pages 
8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15 of the bill. 

I ask Senators to look at the items. 
There are many items. I ask Senators 
to put themselves in the shoes of the 
merchant who is trying not only to carry 
on a business, but also to train his clerks 
to keep track of all items on which taxes 
are supposed to be collected from the 
customer. I do not believe there is any 
comparison between those taxes from 
that standpoint and the tax which the 
Senator from Ohio seeks to repeal. That 
is another thought, which I think per- 
suaded many Senators to vote for the 
Pastore amendment. But we can vote 
for the Pastore amendment and at the 
same time, with a very clear conscience, 
vote against the amendment that is 
pending. 

There is all the difference in the world 
between “fiscal irresponsibility,” if the 
Senator from Ohio wishes to use that 
term, with respect to the repeal of $400 
million or $500 million worth of excise 
taxes such as those contained in the bill, 
and knocking out $8 billion of revenue 
from income taxes in 1 year alone and 
$11 billion collectively over a 2-year pe- 
riod. I believe that we can very easily 
pick up some loss of revenue by cutting 
some expenditures, but it will be impos- 
sible to pick up a loss of revenue in the 
amount of $8 billion this year by cutting 
expenditures, and that is the difference 
between the two economic philosophies, 
I believe, expressed by the different sides 
of the aisle. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, shortly after I came to the Senate, 
I recall that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee reported to the Senate an im- 
portant bill. I saw that bill, which cov- 
ered the entire gamut of the revenue 
code, subjected to 100 amendments. I 
remember that all 100 amendments were 
rejected, although Senators would make 
eloquent speeches in favor of their 
amendments. 

Today I have witnessed a situation in 
which a responsible committee of the 
Senate did the best it could to do a re- 
sponsible job for the Senate. It did the 
best it could to recognize all the political 
factors with which we must contend. 
Yet I have seen the Senate repeatedly, on 
vote after vote, vote down one of its most 
responsible committees. In some re- 
spects I almost hope that the pending 
amendment will be agreed to, because the 
author offered the amendment with the 
explanation that it was completely ir- 
responsible and that it made no sense 
whatsoever. It was completely politically 
motivated, and it would be a disgrace to 
the Senate to agree to it. But it was of- 
fered on the basis and on the theory that 
other Senators, similarly motivated, had 
offered amendments which would remove 
excise taxes from other items. 

Mr. President, if the pending amend- 
ment were adopted, the revenue loss 
would be $894 million, with more amend- 
ments to come. That is what we are up 
against. 

I shall vote against the amendment, 
but I shall do the best I can to represent 
the Senate in conference, if the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
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should see fit to nominate me as one of 
the conferees. 

I suggest to the Senate that if Senators 
want to go about their business in a 
serious manner—if they do not wish to 
subject themselves to charges of irre- 
sponsibility—I hope they will vote down 
the pending amendment rather than 
merely explain it as one of the actions in 
which the Senate, in a moment of folly, 
did complete violence to one of its re- 
spected committees which was trying to 
do its duty to our Nation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
agree that if the Senate is in a mood to 
adopt amendment after amendment, the 
really sincere and decent thing to do 
would be to repeal the entire tax and not 
create a special privilege for fountain 
pens, tires, theater tickets, and jewelry— 
and get rid of the whole thing? I can 
see no basis for this piecemeal destruc- 
tion of fiscal responsibility which the ad- 
ministration has asked us to support. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am a little 
disturbed and somewhat confused. If 
the Senator could clear up the confusion 
for me, I would be very grateful. Earlier 
this year we heard great arguments for 
and glowing tributes paid to the bene- 
ficial effects of reducing taxes as a stimu- 
lus for business and everything else. 
Now we hear it is an irresponsible thing 
to reduce taxes further. Under the 
theories we heard earlier this year, pros- 
perity would be increased in direct pro- 
portion as we cut down revenues, the 
national debt kept on rising, and deficit 
spending continued. Prosperity would 
be our reward, we were told. Now it is 
a terrible thing to have some of these 
taxes reduced. I do not know about this 
particular tax. Whether the size of the 
tax reduction has something to do with 
it, I do not know. But I wonder about 
the compatibility of those arguments, be- 
cause we were told of the beneficial re- 
turns from a tax reduction. I voted 
against it. Perhaps I did wrong. But 
I should like to have the confusion 
cleared up for me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The views of 
the Senator from Iowa are on the record. 
Mine are on the record. I do not mean 
to chastise the Senator for his views. I 
know he does his duty as God gives him 
the light to do it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Senator 
will yield, I do not consider it chastise- 
ment. I would consider it a great and 
gentle courtesy if the Senator would 
straighten me out and reconcile the argu- 
ments. I am asking for light, not pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I said any- 
thing that has offended the Senator, I 
regret it exceedingly, because I have 
great respect for the Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am not of- 
fended. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would not 
do anything to offend him. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am not of- 
fended; I am confused. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am afraid 
it is beyond the ability of the Senator 
from Louisiana to straighten out the 
Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the Senator will un- 
derstand that I offered the amendment 
‘merely to demonstrate the foolishness of 
what the Senate has done today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope Senators will exercise their judg- 
ment and vote against the amendment. 

I suggest that the Senate will remain 
in session until action on the bill is com- 
pleted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the yeas and nays 
on my amendment be rescinded, hoping 
all the time that the words which I have 
spoken have left a sober impact upon 
the intelligence of Members of this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. MORSE. I object. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for a comment, we have 
no great manufacturing companies in 
Wyoming but we are interested in ex- 
cise taxes. In Wyoming we believe that 
our best product is our people. Our peo- 
ple have the old-fashioned belief that 
the Government should exercise frugality 
in its expenditures and operations and 
then there would be no need for the con- 
tinuation of these ridiculous excise taxes. 
I have voted for the elimination of all 
of them, but I shall not vote for the 
amendment offered on the postulate 
presented by the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Hartke], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] are absent on official business. 

T also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson!, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KenneDy] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is detained on official business. 
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The result was announced—yeas 3, 
nays 80, as follows: 


[No. 449 Leg.] 
YEAS—3 
Beall Fong Lausche 
NAYS—80 
Aiken Hill Muskie 
Allott Holland Nelson 
Bartlett Hruska Neuberger 
Bennett Humphrey Pastore 
Bible Inouye Pearson 
Boggs Jackson Pell 
B Javits Prouty 
Burdick Johnston Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Cannon Keating Robertson 
Carlson Kuchel Russell 
Case Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Church Long, La Scott 
Clark Magnuson Simpson 
Cooper McClellan Smith 
Cotton McGee Sparkman 
Curtis McGovern Stennis 
Dirksen McIntyre Symington 
Dodd McNamara Talmadge 
Dominick Mechem Thurmond 
Douglas Metcalf Tower 
Ellender Miller Walters 
Pulbright Monroney Williams, Del 
Gruening Morse Yarborough 
Hart Morton Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Mundt 
NOT VOTING—17 
Anderson Goldwater McCarthy 
Bayh Gore Moss 
Eastland Hartke Smathers 
Edmondson Hayden Williams, N.J. 
Engle Kennedy Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Mansfield 
So Mr. LAuscHE’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk on behalf of 
myself and the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Without objection the amendment will 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. . REPEAL OF CABARET TAX. 

„(a) RepraL.—Section 4231 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to tax on 
admissions) is amended by striking out par- 
agraph (6). 

“(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTs.—Section 
4232 of such code (relating to definitions) 
is amended by striking out subsections (b) 
and (c). 

„(e) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall take 
effect at 10 o’clock ante meridian on July 
1, 1964.“ 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, a short 
time ago the Senate, in its wisdom, re- 
duced the cabaret tax by cutting it in 
half. The tax applies to the entertain- 
ment business and to the sale of food 
in cabarets. That is the tax that is 
applicable. The amendment would re- 
move the remainder of that tax. Would 
the Senator from Louisiana be willing 
to take the amendment to conference? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The senior 
Senator from Wisconsin offered the same 
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amendment when we were talking about 
a reduction in the income tax earlier this 
year. The amendment he offered would 
cut the tax in half. It was found that 
when the cabaret tax was cut from 20 
to 10 percent, it brought in more revenue 
to the Government because of the exten- 
sion of the entertainment business. It 
put more musicians to work, and 
brought more night clubs into business. 
It opened more places that engaged 
string orchestras for example. It 
brought in more revenue than the old 
tax brought in before, although it had 
been twice as high. The reduction in the 
tax brought in more money it was found. 
If the Senator would modify the amend- 
ment to reduce it from 10 to 5 percent, 
I would be happy to go to conference 
with it. I hope the Senator from Wis- 
consin will agree to modify it. I believe 
it is the same amendment that he offered 
earlier. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to 
make a countersuggestion. The tax 
from 1917 to 1940 was 3 percent. It was 
increased to 30 percent, in World War 
TI, to discourage people from going into 
entertainment places, to conserve the 
energies of the Nation for the war effort. 

As the Senator has said, it was reduced 
from 30 to 20 percent, and then to 10 per- 
cent. Each time it brought in more rev- 
enue. That fact has been established 
by very careful studies. 

I hope the Senator will consider cut- 
ting it down to 3 percent again. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator so modify his amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would still raise a 
substantial amount of money. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator so modify his 
amendment? 

Mr. CANNON. Iam happy to modify 
it, to reduce the amount to 3 percent, if 
the Senator will take it to conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me that the 
equities are so very great, that if we are 
going to do this, we should also accept 
an amendment to reduce the theater 
tax. Would the Senator agree to take 
such an amendment to conference, if the 
same cut were made? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Three per- 
cent? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not on this 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall offer a separate 
amendment later. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I agree 
entirely with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin. We 
have proved so far that a reduction in 
this particular tax does not mean a re- 
duction in revenue, but, rather, an in- 
crease in revenues. I hope the amend- 
ment will not only be taken to confer- 
ence, but will also survive the conference 
and come back alive to us for future ap- 
plication. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. It should be kept in mind 
that not only has the revenue increased, 
but a great many jobs have been pro- 
vided by reason of this action. I am 
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willing to modify my amendment ac- 
cordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator modifies his amendment. 

The amendment was modified to read 
as follows: 
SEC. —. REPEAL oF CABARET TAX 

(a) REDUCTION or CABARET Tax.—Section 
4231(6) of part I of subchapter A of chapter 
33 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to a tax on admissions) is amended 
by striking out “10 per centum” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “3 per centum”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this subsection (a) shall take effect 
at 10 o'clock ante meridian on July 1, 1964. 


Mr. BIBLE. I commend my colleague 
for this effort to bring the matter to the 
attention of the Senate. This is a battle 
that he has fought over the years. I as- 
sociate myself with him in that battle. 
The adoption of the amendment would 
increase the revenue that would flow to 
the Federal Government. That is an 
important point. I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] and myself, I call up, as an 
amendment Senate bill 1520, and ask to 
have it reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask that the further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment may be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

At the end of the bill it is proposed to 
add a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 4152. EXEMPTION FoR EDUCATIONAL USE. 

“The tax imposed by section 4151 shall 
not apply to any musical instrument sold to 
an individual who is a student in an edu- 
cational institution if such instrument is 
to be used by such student in an orchestra, 
band, or similar organization sponsored by, 
or a course of instruction offered by, such 
institution. For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘education institution’ means an 
educational institution (1) which is a non- 
profit educational organization (as defined 
in section 4221(d)(5)) or (2) which is an 
agency or instrumentality of any government 
or any political subdivision thereof, or is 
owned or operated by a government or any 
political subdivision thereof or by any agency 
or instrumentality of one or more govern- 
ments or political subdivisions, The right to 
exemption under this section shall be evi- 
denced in such manner as the Secretary or 
his delegate may prescribe by regulations.” 

(2) The table of sections for part II of 
subchapter C of chapter 32 of such Code is 
amended by striking out 
“Sec. 4151. Imposition of tax.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 4151. Imposition of tax. 
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“Sec. 4152. Exemption for educational use.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) (1) shall apply to sales of musical instru- 
ments made after the date of enactment of 
this Act to students of an educational in- 
stitution (as defined in section 4152 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended 
by this Act). 


Mr. SMATHERS. This amendment 
would have been offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], had he not been out of the city 
on official business. He offered the 
amendment a number of times in com- 
mittee. He indicated that if we ac- 
cepted the kind of amendments that have 
been adopted previously he would like 
to offer this amendment. The amend- 
ment provides, merely, that when a stu- 
dent who is in a junior high school or a 
high school goes to a store and buys a 
musical instrument to play in the school 
band, that instrument will not be subject 
to an excise tax. 

The adoption of the amendment would 
cost the Government, in revenue, less 
than $4 million. I hope the manager of 
the bill will take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senate 
committee at one time agreed to the 
amendment, and then reversed its action, 
because we did not want to have happen 
what has happened on the floor today. 
We did not want to open the floodgates. 
Therefore we reversed our action, and 
disagreed to the amendment that we had 
previously agreed to. 

In view of the action the Senate has 
taken today, and because I promised the 
Senator from Indiana that if we took 
such action, in adopting the kind of 
amendments that we have adopted to- 
day, I would try to have his amendment 
adopted. I am happy to support it on 
that basis. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will read the 
newspapers he will see what the FTC is 
trying to do to the cigarette manufac- 
turers. The cigarette people pay $2,- 
075 million in taxes. Would the Senator 
take that to committee? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would urge 
the Senator not to open up that subject. 
The Senator from Illinois has an amend- 
ment which would recoup the whole tax 
loss by increasing the tax on cigarettes. 
I urge him not to get into that field. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
Would the Senator take it to conference? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I will con- 
sider it in the same spirit in which the 
Senator offered it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Would not the 
Senator from Louisiana be willing to 
take the comments of the Senator from 
North Carolina to conference? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida, for 
himself and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 9. REDUCTION OF Tax ON CERTAIN 

LIVE DRAMATIC OR MUSICAL PER- 
FORMANCES. 

“(a) Section 4231(a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended by adding 
after paragraph (6) thereof, the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(7) LIVE DRAMATIC OR MUSICAL PERFORM- 
ANCES—In lieu of the tax imposed under 
paragraph (2), a tax equivalent to 5 percent 
in respect of any admission to a live dra- 
matic or musical performance presented in 
a theater, or presented in any other place 
if the presentation of such performance is 
the principal activity being conducted in 
such place at the time of such admission.’ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DarTre--The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply only 
with respect to amounts paid, on or after the 
first day of the first month which begins 
more than ten days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, for admissions on or 
after such first day.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in kind 
deference to the Senator from Louisiana 
and after consultation with him, I have 
changed my amendment so as to reduce 
the tax on live theater admissions from 
10 percent to 5 percent. This would be a 
great service to the long list of cities— 
there are about 30 of them—that now 
have such theaters. I hope the Senate 
will agree to the amendment and that the 
Senator from Louisiana will take it to 
conference. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the Senate will agree to the 
amendment, so that it may be taken to 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HARTKE 
REMOVING THE RETAIL EXCISE TAX 

I have long before now favored the re- 
moval of the retail excise taxes on cosmetics, 
jewelry, luggage, and various other items. 
I have before the Senate Finance Committee 
a bill, S. 2644, which I introduced on March 
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16, to remove these taxes, with a $100 non- 
taxable limit on jewelry and furs. 

As a member of the Finance Committee, I 
was one of those who yesterday in executive 
session favored removal of all retail excise 
taxes, which I still believe should be abol- 
ished. However, in view of the income 
which would be lost to the Treasury in the 
amount of some $500 million, I voted for the 
compromise which has been recommended 
to the Senate for passage. 

This recommendation does not accomplish 
the full goal, but it does some worthwhile 
things while preserving approximately half 
of the revenue for the time being. By shift- 
ing the locus of the tax from the individual 
retailer and his individual customer to the 
manufacturer or wholesaler, we do two im- 
portant things. First, the retailer can retain 
his same margin of profit in dollars and 
cents while reducing the tax charge to the 
customer. If he now pays, for example, 50 
cents for a tube of lipstick selling for $1 plus 
tax, he will now pay—assuming his supplier 
keeps the same price plus his new tax—55 
cents. Thus, with the same 50-cent markup 
he can sell the item for $1.05. With the 
same ratio, a customer thus would save $5 
on a $100 piece of jewelry or set of luggage, 
or $50 on a $1,000 fur. 

Second, and perhaps of more importance 
in some ways, this action in shifting away 
from the retail tax will be an inestimable 
assistance to the operations of shopkeepers 
everywhere. No longer will the merchant 
have to state his price in terms of plus tax,” 
but he will also no longer have to endure 
the nuisance—which it surely is on a myriad 
of small sales—of keeping tax records on all 
sales involving these items. So in addition 
to the savings to the ultimate consumer, 
there is an additional saving amounting to 
literally millions of dollars in the time and 
effort of the retailer who will be relieved of 
this onerous necessity of additional book- 
Keeping. 

Third, I consider this change to be a testi- 
monial of good faith that next year we will 
see the end of most of these excise taxes, 
which were originally adopted on a “tempo- 
rary” basis and which affect as “luxuries” 
so many things which are not actually lux- 
uries at all by current standards. The ex- 
tensive hearings now being conducted are an 
orderly approach to this task, and I am con- 
fident that when all the facts are in we will 
see the wisdom of following the process to 
completion with the removal of these taxes 
at the lower level as well as their present 
shift away from the retailer. There is no 
justification for taxing baby oil as a cosmetic, 
and certainly inexpensive face powder and 
lipstick are not luxuries. 

I favor the bill as recommended to the 
Senate, and I trust that we will both pass it 
now and complete the task of total aboli- 
tion, which is not now feasible fiscally, at a 
later date. 


Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. President, the 
measure before the Senate provides for 
a 1-year extension, until July 1, 1965, of 
the present rates of excise taxes on dis- 
tilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, pas- 
senger cars, auto parts and accessories, 
general telephone service and the trans- 
portation of persons by air. 

Except for the tax on general tele- 
phone service and the tax on passenger 
air transportation, these taxes were all 
increased at the time of the Korean war. 

Of necessity, fiscal necessity, the Con- 
gress has extended them annually ever 
since. 

That same fiscal necessity, Mr. Presi- 
dent, requires us to extend them again 
this year. We cannot afford to do other- 
wise—tempting as that prospect may be. 
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In the first place the Congress has al- 
ready enacted this year the largest tax 
reduction in our Nation’s history—the 
$11.5 billion reduction in personal and 
corporate income taxes that took effect 
in March, 

We took this action only after a long 
and very complete examination of how 
existing rates of our income tax struc- 
ture were affecting private investment 
and domestic consumption. We con- 
cluded, after this careful study, that 
reducing our income tax rates would en- 
able the private sector to increase its 
economic growth. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that in the 1964 Revenue Act we deliber- 
ately confined ourselves to a review and 
revision of income tax rates. There was, 
you will recall, a hurried, last minute 
attempt to tack onto this income tax bill 
a revision of some of the existing excise 
taxes. 

The attempt was wisely turned aside 
at that time. It was recognized then 
that there had been no consideration 
given to the overall excise tax structure. 
There had been no study of this complex 
system that represents some $14 billion 
in Federal revenues. 

In the absence of a careful review of 
the whole system, we could not then, and 
we cannot now, possibly decide with any 
fairness, to lower or remove some of these 
individual taxes which number in all, 
depending on how you add them up, at 
least 75. 

No public hearings had been held, no 
reports had been prepared that could 
form a basis for making an intelligent 
decision on just which of these taxes 
might be adjusted or removed. 

The same holds true today. 

In our earlier action, we properly kept 
our sights on the original, carefully pre- 
pared objective: a revision and reduction 
of our income tax rates. We must still 
exercise this same restraint. 

I submit, Mr. President, that when 
Congress passed the $11.5 billion income 
tax reduction bill, it acted with the clear 
understanding that existing excise tax 
rates would be extended until we had an 
opportunity for a comprehensive review 
of all of them. 

I should like to remind the Members of 
the Senate that failure to extend the ex- 
cise taxes now before us will increase the 
deficit anticipated for fiscal 1965 by al- 
most $2 billion—to a level of $7.6 billion. 

I do not believe we can blindly vote 
such an increase in the deficit. It is 
simply not fiscally responsible to do so. 

The administration has, as you know, 
embarked on an all-out campaign to re- 
duce expenditures and hold down the 
deficit for next year in this transitional 
period following the income tax reduc- 
tions already enacted. 

We cannot now in good faith undo this 
effort and recklessly vote to slash Gov- 
ernment revenues by an additional $1.9 
billion. That is what these particular 
excises represent in revenues. All of us, 
certainly, have an interest in eventually 
revising downward or removing alto- 
gether some of these individual taxes. 
But all of us, just as certainly, must 
realize that we can only make equitable 
adjustments in excise taxes after a com- 
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plete and thorough review of the whole 
system. 

There still has been no such review. 
Who among us can honestly lay claim, 
in the absence of such a review, to the 
fact that the taxes on cigarettes, alcohol, 
or any of the others in the bill are most 
deserving of adjustment at this time. 
How about the others, those which are 
not a part of this group? Is it fair, is it 
equitable, to give these particular taxes a 
priority over the others? 

I say it is not. Certainly not at this 
time. 

There is, as we know, now underway 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee precisely the kind of thorough 
study of the entire excise tax structure 
that is so clearly called for. 

The material provided by this review 
will be extremely helpful in formulating 
a balanced approach to revision—if that 
is called for—of these rates. 

But until a full study is completed we 
are in no position to act wisely. Let us 
not be stampeded into ill-considered ac- 
tion—action that will materially add to 
the Federal deficit in fiscal 1965. 

Let us instead await the results of the 
public hearings on the excise tax sys- 
tem. Let us await the development of 
the necessary standards by which to 
judge the effects of any proposed reduc- 
tion in a particular group of excise taxes. 

Without such standards there is no 
logical place to start, or for that matter 
to stop, the process of excise tax revi- 
sion. 

We demonstrated our fiscal responsi- 
bility earlier this year when we rejected 
a move to tinker with excise taxes. We 
must do so once again, Mr. President, 
and pass this bill extending these excise 
taxes for another year. By the time 
that year has passed, we will have had an 
opportunity to get a better view of the 
fiscal effects of the income tax reduc- 
tions we voted this year and to evalu- 
ate the relative effects of the various ex- 
cises on business and consumers. 

The only amendment made by the 
committee converts the four principal 
retail excises to manufacturers’ excises. 
I did not vote for this amendment and 
I believe it would have been better to 
have made no change at all in excises. 
However, the idea behind this amend- 
ment was to get rid of the administrative 
burden of these retail taxes for the thou- 
sands of retailers throughout the coun- 
try, but without removing any articles 
from taxation. This leaves to our de- 
tailed study the determination of what 
articles should be removed from tax. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, be- 
fore Senators leave the Chamber, I 
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should like to ask the acting majority 
leader about the program for tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
will be the intention of the leadership 
to ask that the debt ceiling bill be 
brought before the Senate tomorrow as 
the first item, to be followed by the mili- 
tary construction authorization bill. 

I understand that a number of Sena- 
tors have plans for early departure to- 
morrow afternoon, so if the Senate will 
move expeditiously, Senators can be ac- 
commodated. 

There will be no session on Saturday. 
The Senate will return for business on 
Monday. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TO FILE REPORT 
ON PAY BILL—OBJECTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
be permitted to file its report on the pay 
bill at any hour today while the Senate 
is not in session. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. I should like to see what has been 
done. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The request is only 
to permit the committee to file its report. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If unanimous consent 
is required for the committee to submit 
its report at an earlier time than would 
be permissible without unanimous con- 
sent, I object. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I regret that the 
Senator objects. The request is merely 
to permit the report to be printed and 
the bill to go to the calendar tomorrow. 
There is no intention to rush action on 
the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It will not be pos- 
sible for the rest of us to know what is 
in the report until it has been filed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the only 
purpose of the request. The request is 
made so that Senators may see the report 
over the weekend. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Iobject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SEN- 
ATE SESSION ON FRIDAY 


Mr.RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works, which is hearing tes- 
timony on the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment bill, be permitted to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


EXCISE-TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT 
OF 1964 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11376), the Excise-Tax 
Rate Extension Act of 1964. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I was very much in favor 
of three amendments adopted by the 
Senate this afternoon to this bill, spe- 
cifically the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] exempting 
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excise taxes on certain musical instru- 
ments, the amendment of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] to reduce 
the tax on legitimate theater tickets, 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada reducing taxes on other places 
of dining and entertainment, and the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut to eliminate taxes on pens and 
pencils. There are convincing reasons 
for the Senate action in adopting each 
of these amendments and I support that 
action wholeheartedly. 

I also have been concerned for many 
years with the very real burden put on 
the main street store owner in every town 
around the country, and on the con- 
sumer, which is caused by the retailers 
excise tax on jewelry, furs, toilet prep- 
arations, and luggage. However, as 
much as I have been, and still am, in 
favor of removing or lessening this bur- 
densome tax, I did not feel that now was 
the proper time to do it, particularly 
while this entire subject is undergoing 
hearings in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. There are very complex 
questions involved in this matter, and 
hundreds of millions of tax dollars are 
lost to our Government when we repeal 
longstanding provisions of the Tax Code. 
I believe the wiser course would be to 
wait until the facts have been thorough- 
ly studied. Thorough study in both 
Houses produced the $11 billion tax cut 
earlier this year, and it was a balanced, 
equitable and workable bill when it was 
finally signed into law well over a year 
after it was introduced. It seems very 
clear to me, Mr. President, that such 
intensive study is absolutely necessary 
when we are dealing with the financial 
stability of our Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on the 
passage of the bill, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote, I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote, I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote yea.“ 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HaRTK RHI], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Hv DEN I, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], the Senator 
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from Tennessee [Mr. Watters], and the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn], the Senator from California 
(Mr. ENGLE] and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 77, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[No. 450 Leg.] 
YEAS—77 
Allott Hill Muskie 
Beall Holland Nelson 
Bennett Hruska Neuberger 
Bible Humphrey Pastore 
Boggs Inouye Pell 
Brewster Jackson Prouty 
Burdick Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Johnston Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Carlson Keating Russell 
Case Kuchel Saltonstall 
Church Long, Mo, Scott 
Clark Long, La Simpson 
Cooper Magnuson Smathers 
Cotton McClellan Smith 
Curtis McGee Sparkman 
Dirksen McGovern Stennis 
Dodd McIntyre Symington 
Dominick McNamara ‘all 
Douglas Metcalf Thurmond 
Fong Miller Tower 
Fulbright Monroney Willlams, Del 
Gruening orse Yarborough 
Morton Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Mundt 
NAYS—2 
Lausche Mechem 
NOT VOTING—21 
Aiken Engle Mansfield 
Anderson Ervin McCarthy 
Bartlett Goldwater Moss 
Bayh re Pearson 
Eastland Hartke Walters 
Edmondson Hayden Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Kennedy Young, N. Dak. 


So the bill (H.R. 11376) was passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to provide a one-year extension 
of certain excise-tax rates, and to repeal 
certain excise taxes imposed on the sale 
of articles at the retailers’ level and to 
impose excise taxes on the sale of such 
articles at the manufacturers’ level.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
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thereon with the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
and Mr. Cartson the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that H.R. 11376 
be printed with the Senate amendments 
numbered; and that in the engrossment 
of the amendments of the Senate, the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
make the necessary technical and cler- 
ical corrections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late my distinguished senior colleague 
(Mr. Pastore] for the victory he has 
won today by means of his amendment 
to repeal excise taxes on so-called luxury 
goods costing less than $100. The pro- 
ducers of such goods, many of whom are 
concentrated in our State, have labored 
all too long under the burden of taxes 
which have far outlived their purpose— 
namely, the financing of the Korean war. 
Long ago, there should have been a 
comprehensive review of these taxes, but 
the executive branch has never taken 
sufficient initiative in the matter. Only 
recently, a beginning has been made in 
the long and arduous process of con- 
gressional review. We have already 
waited too long for such a review to take 
place; therefore we had no choice but 
to seize the initiative which was pre- 
sented today and to take direct legisla- 
tive action to remove the most burden- 
some of these taxes. 

The alternative presented to us— 
namely, the transfer of the retailers’ ex- 
cise to the manufacturer—was totally 
unacceptable to manufacturers in our 
State, and would have resulted in little 
benefit to consumers. 

For these reasons, I was delighted to 
support and vote for the Pastore-Keating 
amendment; and I congratulate my 
senior colleague for the initiative he has 
taken. 


MISSISSIPPI INVESTIGATION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I was 
shocked to learn of the news bulletin this 
afternoon announcing that 200 marines 
were being sent to join in the search in 
Mississippi for the 3 missing civil 
rights workers. The Governor of Mis- 
sissippi was not consulted or advised of 
this move, and he knew nothing about 
this until the announcement through the 
press services. Senator EASTLAND and I 
were not consulted or advised of this 
move, and we knew nothing about it un- 
til we read the press notices. 

I have a copy of the statement issued 
by Governor Johnson after he learned 
of this action. Governor Johnson’s 
statement reads as follows: 

I have just received a wire service bulletin, 
dateline Washington, June 25, 1964, indicat- 
ing that President Johnson has ordered 200 
marines assisted by 8 helicopters to join 
in the search for 3 civil rights workers 
missing in Mississippi. No one conferred 
with me with reference to the dispatching 
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of the marine personnel and equipment to 
Mississippi. Their presence here is indeed 
a surprise to me. Some 2 days ago, I offered 
to the proper Federal authorities the assist- 
ance of the Mississippi National Guard which 
is now in training at Camp Shelby. One of 
the units of the National Guard is located 
at Philadelphia and the members of this 
unit are thoroughly familiar with the woods 
and terrain of that area. This offer was not 
accepted but is still valid. We are determined 
to maintain peace and order in this State 
and we are going to cooperate with the proper 
authorities in order that our laws are obeyed 
and that peace and tranquillity may prevail. 
I am an ex-marine officer and I will render 
every assistance possible, and I call upon the 
good people of this State to do likewise that 
this search may be completed and all units, 
local, State, and Federal, may return to their 
normal duties. 


Mr. President, I have known Paul 
Johnson during his entire adult life. I 
know that he means exactly what he says 
and I know that the preservation of law 
and order in Mississippi is in good strong 
hands with Governor Johnson. He has 
made his intentions clear. I know that 
his cooperation has been complete with 
all proper authorities and that it can 
always be counted on. 

Mr. President, that is quite a com- 
mentary, for this move to occur at this 
time, the Marines being ordered into the 
State, without consultation with the 
Governor, especially in view of the un- 
usual and alert measure of cooperation 
on his part, in having had Mr. Allen 
Dulles in the Governor’s mansion just 
last night, for a long conference. 

On learning of the press reports as to 
the use of Marines, I immediately pro- 
tested to the White House and sought to 
learn the full facts. 

The White House advised me that the 
Marines were being sent as a searching 
party, on request of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
of the FBI. I immediately called Mr. 
Hoover, who told me that he had re- 
quested the use of Marines who he then 
thought were stationed in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia in the search for the miss- 
ing persons in a very large swamp area, 
and that he planned to use helicopters to 
assist in the extensive search of the area. 

After his request was approved by the 
President, Mr. Hoover stated that he 
later learned that the Marines were not 
in the area; that he canceled the request 
for use of the Marines, and the order 
was canceled; and, instead, requested the 
use of Navy personnel who were already 
stationed within the area. Mr. Hoover 
assured me that the Navy would be used 
only as members of the searching party 
and that they would be acting in a civil- 
ian capacity under his, Mr. Hoover’s, sole 
direction. 

I vigorously protested to Mr. Hoover 
the use of either Marine or Navy per- 
sonnel, and I urged him to use, instead, 
the local National Guard units which 
have been offered by Governor Johnson. 

Mr. Hoover stated to me that he has 
now been in contact with Gov. Paul 
Johnson. He authorized me to quote 
him to the effect that “Governor Johnson 
is giving the highest cooperation in every 
way, as well as valuable counsel.” Mr. 
Hoover said that he gives the Missis- 
sippi Highway Patrol “the highest com- 
mendation” for their efforts. He au- 
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thorizes me to quote him to that effect. 

He also commended the local law en- 

i ga authorities for their coopera- 
on. 

There has been the fullest and most 
complete cooperation on the part of the 
local and State law enforcement officers 
in this search. This cooperation will 
continue under Governor Johnson’s firm 
leadership. 

Anything that is said or any message 
to the contrary, or any appearance to 
the contrary because of the sending in 
of Marines or the use of the Navy per- 
sonnel is absolutely false under the 
testimony of Mr. Hoover himself. Mr. 
Hoover is directly in charge of all of the 
investigation of this unhappy and most 
unfortunate incident that I greatly 
regret. 

I still hope that these persons will be 
found, and found in good condition. Al- 
though I have no facts that are not 
known generally, this cooperation, as I 
say, will continue. 

Without the request and approval of 
the Governor of the State, this move for 
the use of either Marines or naval per- 
sonnel in the search was totally unau- 
thorized and unwarranted. There was 
no need and no reason whatsoever for 
such an order. 

At the time I first learned, as I said, of 
the use of these marines, I vigorously 
protested to the White House, and I 
shall continue to do so. 

I do appreciate very much Mr. 
Hoover’s full and complete explanation 
of what happened, his attitude about it, 
and his attitude now toward this excel- 
lent cooperation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
commend the President of the United 
States for the action that he has taken 
in the search for these young men. Two 
of the young men are from the State of 
New York. No stone should be left un- 
turned to find out what happened to 
them. The President has acted prop- 
erly in assisting in that search. 


CYPRUS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in his col- 
umn in yesterday’s morning Post, Drew 
Pearson made the excellent suggestion 
that former President Harry S. Truman, 
at the invitation of Greece and Turkey, 
act as mediator in the Cyprus crisis. 

Mr. Truman, who authored the suc- 
cessful Truman Doctrine in the dark 
days following World War II, rendered 
a service which preserved the freedom 
and political integrity of these two na- 
tions. If they would ask him to arbitrate 
a final settlement to the Cypriot prob- 
lem, binding on both countries, they 
could extricate themselves from the 
highly explosive morass they presently 
are in. 

In recent months, many proposals for 
the solution of this political impasse 
have been advanced. President John- 
son is, at this very moment, trying to 
resolve the Cyprus problem, in talks with 
the Prime Ministers of both Greece and 
Turkey. If he were to suggest Mr. Tru- 
man as the mediator, I am certain both 
countries would see in that suggestion 
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the possibility of ending, for once and all, 
the political conflict they are caught up 
in. 


FIVE POINT PROGRAM FOR THE 
MIDEAST 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
deeply concerned by the situation that 
is developing in the Middle East. 

Certainly there is no area of the world 
where the defense of freedom is more 
important than the Middle East, for it 
is literally the crossroads of the world. 
In the Middle East, Europe meets Asia 
and Africa. The industrially advanced 
nations encounter the economic prob- 
lems of the less developed nations. In 
the Middle East, the great religions of 
the world, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam, have their birthplace. And in the 
Middle East the races of the world, 
Asian, Caucasian, and African, find a 
common meeting and melting ground. 

Yet the Middle East has been war- 
torn and strife has prevailed practically 
since the end of the Ottoman Empire. 

Only since the end of the Second 
World War, the creation of an independ- 
ent State of Israel, and the development 
of self-governing Arab nations has it 
been possible to hope for ultimate peace 
and stability in the area. Those hopes 
have been deep and strong and they have 
been partially fulfilled. 

Few would have guessed, in 1948, when 
Israel achieved its nationhood what 
mighty strides the state was to make. 
I remember speaking in 1948 of the great 
promise for human freedom and prog- 
ress offered by Israel and urging our 
Government not to delay in prompt rec- 
ognition and support for the new state. 
I remember then some of my acquaint- 
ances highly placed in our Government 
scoffing What can Israel accomplish? 
They have no resources, few people, the 
British have left, the Arabs will either 
wipe them out or make survival so diffi- 
cult that Israel will be backward for 
years. It is a hopeless job and the 
United States should not encourage 
them.” 

Iopposed that argument then, 16 years 
ago, and I am still opposing it in one 
form or another today, for those who 
think the United States should be neu- 
tral—neutral in favor of Nasser, that 
is—are still not without infiuence in our 
Government. 

Israel’s biggest crisis, after repulsing 
the original Arab onslaught, was in 1956, 
when continued Arab harassment and 
the bar on Israeli shipping through Suez 
finally led to the Suez war. The only 
gain from that unfortunate affair was 
that Nasser did learn, to his dismay, that 
Israel was no paper tiger to be taunted 
at will, but a formidable and deter- 
mined outpost. 

Those years saw efforts by the United 
States to bring peace to the Middle East, 
efforts to resettle the Arab refugees whom 
the Arab States have used as propaganda 
pawns in their cold war with Israel, ef- 
forts by Eric Johnston to find an equi- 
table solution to the Jordan waters is- 
sue—and these, by the way, are only 
now bearing fruit in Israel’s diversion 
program. But every initiative ran into 
the hard wall of Arab intransigence. 
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I remember also my own efforts, co- 
sponsoring with Senator Dovuctas the 
freedom of the seas amendment to the 
foreign aid bill, to insure that the Suez 
Canal would be open, as guaranteed, to 
the ships of all nations. This is a vital 
principle and one over which our own 
Government, now as then, should be vi- 
tally concerned. 

At that point also the Arab States un- 
dertook a stepped-up propaganda effort, 
in the Mideast and throughout the world, 
to defame Israel and win support for 
their announced policy of driving Israel 
into the sea. I was particularly dis- 
turbed, myself, to learn that Arab stu- 
dents in the United States sometimes 
studying with U.S. grants, were being 
paid by Arab States to propagandize 
against Israel, and on our own univer- 
sity campuses. 

I am proud to say that my efforts were 
successful in putting an end to this 
shocking abuse of U.S. hospitality. But 
Arab hate propaganda, among the ref- 
ugees, to all Arab States, and around the 
world continues. In fact, it passes my 
comprehension why our own country has 
just agreed to provide the State of Jor- 
dan with over a million dollars to provide 
tourism funds at the very time Jordan 
erects a mural at the World’s Fair that 
is offensive and derogatory to the State 
of Israel in its origins and policies. Un- 
til such hatemongering propaganda 
stops, it will be almost impossible 
to reach a lasting peace. 

An excellent opportunity to promote 
peaceful negotiations was unfortunately 
and inexplicably lost last December when 
the United States opposed the so-called 
Brazzaville resolutions at the U.N. which 
called for direct talks between Arabs and 
Israel. Why our Ambassador to the U.N. 
opposed this meaningful move toward 
conciliation sponsored by the Afro-Asian 
nations, I cannot understand. I assume 
it must have been under instructions 
from the State Department, but our ef- 
fort to kowtow to Arab sentiment by 
turning our backs upon our own stated 
objectives will only injure our friends, 
without winning over those who seek to 
pressure and blackmail us. 

More recently, the issue facing the 
United States in its Mideast policy deals 
with our foreign aid. 

Shall we continue to feed, finance, and 
subsidize President Nasser’s people while 
Egypt’s own funds are being used to buy 
Soviet weapons, to pay Nazi scientists 
building rockets and missiles for Nasser, 
and to wage war against the people of 
Yemen? 

My own answer is “No.” I sponsored 
an amendment in 1962 that is now a part 
of the foreign aid bill to discourage U.S. 
aid to countries that divert their own re- 
sources to military spending. And I co- 
sponsored and strongly supported the 
antiaggression amendment last year to 
require the President to cut off aid to 
any country planning or undertaking 
aggression. I see no reason for U.S. tax- 
payers to subsidize aggression by Nasser, 
or by President Sukarno of Indonesia, or 
any other dictator or nation. 

We have seen very clearly in the last 
few months how little our aid is valued 
by Nasser. Although the United States 
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in effect feeds one-third of Egypt’s 
people, Nasser and Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey embraced and together an- 
nounced their determination to extermi- 
nate Israel. In the long run, of course, 
Khrushchev’s and Nasser’s aims are dif- 
ferent, since Khrushchey wants Arab 
Communist satellites throughout the 
Mideast and Nasser wants his own 
pan-Arab empire. Arabs and Soviets 
can cooperate in ousting Western influ- 
ence and combating Western interests 
throughout the Mideast. 

The cooperative Arab-Communist 
campaign also serves to reduce the 
West's ability to assist Israel in a crisis 
and to isolate Israel still more from its 
Arab neighbors. 

What can the United States do at this 
point to reaffirm its support for Israel 
and to convince Arab belligerents that 
the United States will stand fast in the 
Middle East? 

I would propose a five-point policy to 
meet the challenge today and promote 
peace and stability over the long run. 

First. Our Government should issue a 
clearcut warning, with a time limit, that 
unless Nasser’s troops are pulled out of 
Yemen and his military forces scaled 
down to domestic needs, U.S. aid, includ- 
ing surplus food, will stop as of Janu- 
ary 1,1965. That is the path to peace. 

Second. Strong pressure should be ex- 
erted, both public and private, by our 
Government to persuade the German 
Government to recall all Nazi scientists 
from Egypt on penalty of loss of citizen- 
ship. The shocking fact that ex-Nazis 
are working with Nasser to devise new 
horror weapons for the extermination of 
the Jewish state is an outrage to the 
world’s conscience. 

If the German Government does not 
act swiftly on its own, our officials should 
take an active role in pressing for ac- 
tion. That is the path to peace. 

Third. The United States should call 
for an all-out U.N. effort to monitor and 
condemn hatemongering propaganda in 
the Middle East. A new generation is 
growing up for whom hatred is a daily 
bread. What hope can there be for ra- 
tional discussion and agreement until 
the voices of reason, hope, and concilia- 
tion are heard? Our Government should 
take the lead in working for a mora- 
torium on hate broadcasts that incite 
the peoples of the Middle East against 
one another. That is the path to peace. 

Fourth. The United States should take 
measures promptly to integrate Israel 
into our defense system. We have treaty 
agreements with scores of nations, from 
southeast Asia to Pakistan to Latin 
America, and we provide them with U.S. 
weapons and military protection. 

Yet Israel, which time and again has 
shown its close political and moral ties 
to the free world, Israel alone is excluded 
from the meaningful defense cooperation 
with the United States. Yet if Com- 
munist forces ever marched into the 
area, we can be sure that Israel would 
be one of the first to mount resistance. 
Nothing would convince the Arab States 
more than a joint defense treaty that the 
United States is not issuing platitudes, 
but is determined and is able to block 
Arab aggression against Israel. That is 
the path not to war, but to peace. 
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Fifth. Our Government should work 
vigorously and consistently for direct 
negotiations between Israel and the Arab 
States. Either through the U.N. or 
separately, meetings between the Arab 
and Israeli leaders are obviously neces- 
sary if agreement is ever to be reached 
and if peace is ever to come to the Mid- 
dle East. 

The late President Kennedy pledged 
his support for such a course of action. 
Now more than ever it is necessary to 
move from war talk to peace talk, from 
military preparations to peaceful ones. 

What we are concerned about in the 
Middle East is not alone the fate of 
Israel, but the position of our own great 
country, and the future prospects for 
peace, stability, and progress in the 
world. 

To achieve stability in Israel—to assure 
its future—to create the climate of its 
survival and growth—these are not goals 
that are exclusively in the self-interest 
of Israel. They are vital objectives that 
move a whole important area of the 
world toward a higher destiny, a richer, 
better life for its people. For Israel is a 
laboratory of progress, an island of dy- 
namic achievement—a potential source 
of social, intellectual, and economic vigor 
for the entire Middle East. Only as its 
own strength increases—only as it is free 
to develop without the calculated pro- 
gram of interference and obstructionism 
represented by those who would destroy 
it—only as this growth and vitality take 
place—can Israel make the immense con- 
tributions to human advancement that 
lie within its power. 

It is my hope—it is my conviction— 
that Israel will triumph in its brave 
building of a better world—for that 
triumph will stand as a victory not only 
for Israel, but for all free men, whatever 
their race, their creed, or their color. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN DEBT 
LIMIT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1049, H.R. 
11375. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. An act to pro- 
vide, for the period ending June 30, 1965, 
a temporary increase in the public debt 
limit set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, once 
again the Congress is faced with a pro- 
posal to increase the temporary debt 
limit of the United States, this time to 
$324 billion, an increase of $9 billion from 
the currently applicable temporary debt 
limit of $315 billion. 

This proposal is occasioned by the 
deficit spending which Congress has au- 
thorized. In the current fiscal year in 
which the economy is operating at full 
pace, the deficit is estimated to be $8.8 
billion and the current estimate of the 
deficit for the coming fiscal year is esti- 
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mated at $5.8 billion. If experience is 
any teacher, both of these estimated defi- 
cits will prove to be less than the actual 
deficit. 

Time and time again Congress has 
been asked to temporarily increase the 
debt limit since I have been a Member of 
the Senate. On each occasion, I have 
opposed it. Congress, along with the 
executive branch, shares the responsibil- 
ity for maintaining fiscal integrity. We 
shall never be successful in preventing 
an ever-increasing national indebted- 
ness unless we reject these continual re- 
quests for increases in the limit. 

This position may be a drastic one, but 
drastic steps are necessary to stem the 
tide of the extravagant spending which 
has been going on for years and which is 
threatening the security and well-being 
of our country. 

I shall oppose the proposed increase in 
the debt limit, and nothing would please 
me more than for the Senate to reject 
this proposal. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, once 
again we are asked to approve legislation 
authorizing an increase in the legal limit 
of the total outstanding debt of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Once 
again, we are asked to admit and accept 
the fact that heavy borrowing has be- 
come our Government's normal method 
of operation. 

The bill, H.R. 11375, is much like all 
the other debt ceiling increase bills that 
have preceded it. It is unique only in 
this respect—it calls for a greater in- 
crease than any previous peacetime bill 
of this kind. Fifteen billion dollars. 
That is the amount of the increase com- 
pared with the ceiling as of June 30 of 
this year under existing law, which is 
$309 billion. 

Even if the comparison is made with 
the temporary ceiling under which we 
have been operating since last Decem- 
ber—$315 billion—it is still a $9 billion 
increase. A remarkable increase in 
debts—for an administration which 
claims to be so economy-minded that it 
even checks on the White House light 
bill. 

Of course, those of us who vote “nay” 
will be accused of risking the financial 
reputation of the U.S. Government, of 
creating the possibility that the United 
States would be unable to maintain its 
credit by meeting its obligations when 
due. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his testimony before the Senate-Finance 
Committee on Tuesday of this week, said: 

We simply cannot put the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the impossible posture of being 
unable to refinance maturing securities or to 
pay legal obligations as they come due. 


But he did not explore the alterna- 
tives. He did not mention the fact that, 
instead of borrowing, our bills could as 
well be met by a bona fide program of 
budget-balancing economy, just as each 
taxpayer must meet his own bills by con- 
trolling his own expenditures. The Sec- 
retary did not mention that the out- 
sized deficit that we face for the com- 
ing year is a planned deficit—a deficit 
deliberately created by the tax cut spon- 
sored by the administration. 

The citizens of this country are told 
repeatedly that this is an economy ad- 
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ministration. We are made to under- 
stand that in fiscal matters President 
Johnson has greatly changed policies 
compared with those of his predecessor. 
By implication it is now admitted that 
President Kennedy was a spendthrift but 
we are told that President Johnson is not, 
that now under his administration each 
quarter is squeezed till the eagle screams. 

But what are the facts? 

The facts are that, ever since he took 
office, President Johnson has outspent 
his predecessor. In every month begin- 
ning with last December, expenditures 
under the Johnson administration have 
been greater than those during the 
identical month of the previous year un- 
der the Kennedy administration. For 
6 consecutive months, the Johnson 
spendthrift record has belied the Johnson 
economy promises. 

Just to give the chapter and verse on 
the record of these 6 months, in May 
of 1964, total expenditures under the ad- 
ministrative budget were $7,511 million, 
compared with $7,470 million in May 
1963, an increase of $41 million. April 
expenditures this year exceeded April of 
last year by $340 million. For March of 
1964, the increase was $65 million; for 
February, it was $758 million; for Janu- 
ary, it was $479 million; for December of 
1963 compared with December of 1962, 
the increase was $717 million. 

It is a total expenditure increase of 
$2.4 billion for 6 months—or an annual 
rate of practically $5 billion. More than 
half the proposed $9 billion of additional 
borrowing is explained right there. 

But that is not all. The fact is that 
most of the full Johnson program of 
campaign year attractions has not yet 
been enacted into law. Much of it still 
reposes in Congress. But now that ac- 
tion on the civil rights legislation is vir- 
tually completed, we are given to under- 
stand that Congress must stay in session 
and pass the full Johnson package. 

That is why administration spokesmen 
seek this increased borrowing authority 
sourgently. Itis so they can borrow the 
money to pay for the ill-considered Ap- 
palachia program, borrow the money to 
pay for mass transportation subsidies, 
borrow the money to pay for more area 
redevelopment, for accelerated public 
works, for the so-called poverty program 
and a host of others. 

Properly speaking, the bill under con- 
sideration to extend the “temporary” 
debt ceiling to $324 billion should be 
labeled and referred to as the President’s 
poverty bill, for at the rate we are going 
into debt this is exactly what the bill 
will accomplish—public impoverishment. 

Significantly, all the new programs the 
President is asking for are to be paid for 
with borrowed money. This bill will give 
him the authority to borrow that money. 
That is what this increased debt ceiling 
bill is for. It is not to pay our past debts 
but to finance new administration pro- 
grams. That is the long and short of it. 

Mr. President, this course of contin- 
ued deficits and continued borrowings is 
not inevitable. Our Nation can be put 
on a solvent basis. As recently as 1960, 
the national budget was more than bal- 
anced at a level of expenditures of $76.5 
billion, with about $1 billion of surplus. 
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Granted it would be difficult to get back 
to such an expenditure figure. But rev- 
enues have grown, even with the tax 
cut. Secretary Dillon told the Finance 
Committee that revenues for the 1965 
fiscal year are now estimated to be $91.5 
billion, about $1.5 billion less than esti- 
mated last January. That is still about 
$14 billion more than revenues in 1960, 
an increase of nearly $3 billion a year 
for the 5-year period. If we showed even 
moderate restraint in approving new ex- 
penditure programs, surely it would be 
possible to finance them out of such 
rapidly increasing revenues, without re- 
sorting to greater and greater borrow- 
ings. 

Mr. President, a vote against this bill 
is a vote to indicate a strong conviction 
that we return to the practice of econ- 
omy and a prudent restraint in the affairs 
of Government. We all know we must 
face that necessity sooner or later. The 
hour is late, but it is not too late. I 
propose to vote again, as I have in the 
past, to indicate the necessity that we 
restore our Nation to the sound finan- 
cial principles under which it has always 
prospered in the past. My vote will be 
cast in the negative on the bill. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEBRASKA 
STOCK GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Nebraska Stock Growers Association 
held its diamond jubilee convention in 
Alliance, Nebr., on June 13. In the past 
75 years, this outstanding organization 
has compiled a remarkable record of 
service to the livestock industry and to 
Nebraska. 

In the three-quarters of a century of 
its existence it has been led by men of 
vision and dedication. That tradition 
will be carried on in the coming year with 
the election of Forrest S. Lee, of Brown- 
lee, Nebr., as president. He succeeds 
State Senator Elvin Adamson, of Nenzel, 
Nebr., who has been a tireless worker for 
the association with the staff assistance 
of Bob Howard, the capable executive 
secretary of the association. 

It was my pleasure, Mr. President, to 
address the diamond jubilee convention. 
I had hoped to appear before the meet- 
ing in person, but the voting on the civil 
rights bill made this impossible, so my 
remarks were carried on a special tele- 
talk circuit from Washington. 

In my address, I recalled that I had 
last spoken to the Stock Growers at their 
meeting in Norfolk, Nebr., 3 years ago 
and that at that time, the stockmen had 
adopted a resolution which said, in part: 

We request the Congress to enact equita- 
ble and realistic legislation that will protect 


our industry against excessive imports of 
foreign meats and livestock. 


This is a reflection, Mr. President, of 
how closely attuned to the problems of 
the industry its leaders have been. They 
correctly saw, more than 3 years ago, 
the disastrous effects greatly increased 
imports would have on the cattle market. 

Mr. President, in the three decades or 
so that Government has intruded into 
the management and control of agricul- 
ture, the cattle industry has steadfastly 
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resisted such encroachment and has con- 
sistently insisted on maintaining its posi- 
tion in the private sector of the economy. 
This principle was restated at the con- 
vention in Alliance, together with a num- 
ber of other important resolutions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the resolutions 
adopted by the convention. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NEBRASKA STOCK 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION AT ITS 75TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION IN ALLIANCE, NEBR., JUNE 13, 
1964 

OPERATE WITHOUT SUBSIDY 
We the Nebraska Stock Growers as a group 
feel we should remain as an individual sec- 
tion of our agricultural economy. 
Whereas we have for the past 75 years ex- 
isted without Government subsidies, we feel 
we wish to remain an independent group. 

Through our own effort without expense to 

the taxpayer by subsidy, we have continu- 

ally advanced and improved the quality of 
the beef cattle industry to the point where 
the American family is eating more and bet- 

ter beef products than ever before for a 

smaller part of their income. 

BEEF IMPORT QUOTAS 
Whereas the cattle industry of the United 

States has produced in the past, and will 

continue to produce sufficient quantities of 

wholesome American beef for our domestic 
market and for export; and 

Whereas the cattle industry through their 
own initiative and promotional efforts has 
helped promote higher per capita consump- 
tion of beef; and 

Whereas foreign imports of beef have to- 
taled 11 percent of our national consump- 
tion which has materially depressed the mar- 
ket for beef cattle below the cost of produc- 
tion to the producer and feeder; and 

Whereas quota agreements entered into 
with certain foreign countries are not real- 
istic and effective in protecting our domestic 
producers, now, or in the future: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 

ers Association urge Congress to enact im- 

mediate legislation to establish beef and 

beef product import quotas at a level not to 
exceed the 1958-through-1962 average. 


LABELING OF FOREIGN BEEF; COMMENDING MER- 
CHANTS ADVERTISING U.S. PRODUCED BEEF 


Whereas it is not possible at present for 
Nebraska consumers of meat and meat prod- 
ucts to determine the sources of such prod- 
ucts being sold in the State of Nebraska; and 

Whereas the people of Nebraska are enti- 
tled to their preference for American meat 
products because of their high quality and 
compliance with strict sanitation standards: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Legislature, in 
their next session, be requested to enact leg- 
islation requiring prominent labeling of all 
foreign meats and meat products containing 
meat sold in the State of Nebraska; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers commend those wholesalers and retailers 
who are advertising exclusive sale of meat 
and meat products produced in the United 
States. 


INSPECTION OF IMPORTED BEEF AT POINT OF 
ORIGIN 

Whereas the Nebraska Stock Growers As- 
sociation is proud of the wholesome, nutri- 
tional, and sanitary qualities of U.S. produced 
meats: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the NSGA emphasize the 
improtance of maintaining our present sani- 
tary requirements which keep out exotic 
diseases; and be it further 
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Resolved, That all foreign meats must 
meet these same requirements and that these 
meats be inspected at the point of origin, by 
U.S. inspectors, at the exporters expense. 


ENCOURAGE PROPER MARKETING PRACTICES 


Whereas it is to the interest of all cattle- 
men to reduce the tonnage of red meat pro- 
duced: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That additional research be made 
toward improving USDA grades of beef to 
encourage marketing fat cattle at a younger 
age, lighter weight, and with less fat covering. 

INVESTIGATION OF MARKETING PRACTICES 

Whereas there has been established a Na- 
tional Commission on Food Marketing to 
investigate marketing practices by all mar- 
keting agencies which process, distribute 
and sell food to our Nation’s consumers; and 

Whereas this Commission has met general 
acceptance by those involved in merchan- 
dising our product: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association, endorse a fair and im- 
partial investigation so that all segments 
of our beef industry may present their case 
and both producers and consumers be fully 
advised as to the part each segment of the 
merchandising team plays in the marketing 
of our product. 


ENDORSING PROPOSED CLAY CENTER STATION 


Whereas there is great need for continued 
beef production: Therefore, we recommend 
that the proposed research station at Clay 
Center be made operational at the earliest 
possible date. 


COMMENDING NEBRASKA CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATES 

Whereas we in Nebraska have an out- 
standing delegation in Washington, men 
who have worked untiringly for the live- 
stock industry, particularly in their efforts 
to limit the amount of beef imported into 
this country: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association, commend our entire 
Nebraska delegation in Congress: Senators 
Hruska and CurTIs and Representatives 
Dave MARTIN, RALPH BEERMANN, and GLEN 
CuNNINGHAM for their efforts in our behalf. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1056) 
making continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1965, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2951. A bill for the relief of ist Lt. 
Thomas A. White, U.S. Marine Corps; and 

S. 2952. A bill for the relief of Sp. Manuel 
D. Racelis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN CON- 
STRUCTION AT MILITARY INSTAL. 
LATIONS—AMENDMENT (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 1076) 

Mr. KEATING (for himself and Mr. 
Javits) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 10300) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
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fore the Senate at this time, I move, pur- 
suant to the order previously entered, 
that the Senate adjourn until 11 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Friday, June 
26, 1964, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 25, 1964: 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, U.S. Army, retired, 
of Missouri, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Vietnam. 


June 25 


Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, U.S. Army, for ap- 
pointment as chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 142. 

Gen. Barksdale Hamlett, U.S. Army, to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
general under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 3962. 

Lt. Gen. Harold Keith Johnson, U.S. Army, 
for appointment as Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 
in the grade of general. 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

Lt. Gen. Creighton Williams Abrams, Jr., 
020296, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army), in the grade of general. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Shevchenko Statue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the memory of Ukrainian 
freedom fighter, Taras Shevchenko, a 
statue will be unveiled in his honor Sat- 
urday. The unveiling ceremony will 
take place at 23d and P Streets NW., 
where the statue is erected. 

Erection of the statue not only hon- 
ors a patriot whose life symbolized op- 
position to tyranny, it is an additional 
symbol of U.S. concern for residents of 
the captive nations. Americans of 
Ukrainian descent are justly proud on 
this memorable occasion. 

The unveiling ceremonies will include 
a program in the Washington Coliseum. 
Two concerts of choruses with a sym- 
phony orchestra will also be presented 
in Constitution Hall on the same day 
and a banquet for 5,000 persons will be 
held in the National Guard Armory in 
Washington, D.C., in the evening. 

A large delegation from Argentina and 
a huge crowd of Canadian-Ukrainians in 
chartered trains and buses are expected 
from Canada to take part in the Wash- 
ington ceremonies. 

Shevchenko—a contemporary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln—embodied in his poetry the 
“holy ideas” of Ukraine as did the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence, and 
as the words of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln embody the highest prin- 
ciples of America. Shevchenko expressed 
the close tie between Ukraine and Amer- 
ica over 100 years ago not only by call- 
ing for national independence but also 
for the coming to Ukraine of a Wash- 
ington with “his new and righteous law.” 

Over 30,000 Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry and their friends and over 
10,000 schoolchildren have donated to 
the Shevchenko Memorial Fund to help 
insure erection of the monument. 

Recognizing the international impor- 
tance of this event more than 150 prom- 


inent Americans have joined a national 
honorary or sponsoring committee for the 
unveiling. They include 33d President 
of the United States, Hon. Harry S. Tru- 
man; former Vice President, Hon. Rich- 
ard M. Nixon; Governors of many States, 
presidents of universities and colleges, 
leaders of nationality groups, leading 
journalists, civic and church leaders, 
U.S. Senators and Representatives of 
both parties. 

The Shevchenko statue in the heart 
of Washington, our Nation’s Capital, 
symbolizes a long and lasting friendship 
between the people of Ukraine and the 
United States. Together, we share the 
love of liberty and a determination to be 
free. 


Lithuanian American Congress 
Convention in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege for all of us here in Wash- 
ington this weekend to welcome to the 
Nation’s Capital more than 400 delegates 
to the convention being held at the 
Shoreham Hotel by the Lithuanian 
American Congress. 

In America, where all people have the 
right of self-determination, it is appro- 
priate that so many of our citizens retain 
such an active interest in their ethnic 
backgrounds and heritages. 

The Lithuanian-Americans are among 
our finest, most public-spirited citizens. 
It is particularly fitting that they have 
chosen Washington, D.C., as the site of 
their convention, for our Government 
continues to recognize the prewar Lith- 
uanian Council. We have remained in- 
flexible in our refusal to grant recogni- 
tion to the Communist puppet regime 
which denies liberty to the people of 
Lithuania. 

By their presence in Washington, the 
Lithuanian American Congress reminds 


us once again that there are untold thou- 
sands in the world who are not free to 
convene together and who must endure 
governments which would deny to each 
man the right to his own thoughts and 
political beliefs. 

I join with my colleagues in welcoming 
the Lithuanian American Congress Con- 
vention to Washington and hope we can 
look forward to having them return to 
our Nation’s Capital soon again. 


Memorial to Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to observe that this 
Saturday afternoon the statue of Taras 
Shevchenko, the great Ukrainian poet 
and patriot, will be unveiled here in 
Washington, As a member of the na- 
tional committee sponsoring the memo- 
rial, I know how much it means to 
Ukrainian-Americans, many of whom 
fied from the same Russian tyranny 
under which Shevchenko himself lived. 
Thousands of these people will be in 
Washington to attend the ceremonies 
surrounding the event. We welcome 
them to our city. 

This memorial has been erected not 
only because Taras Shevchenko was a 
great believer in democracy and freedom 
for the Ukraine, but because he sought 
self-determination for all of the slavonic 
peoples. His thoughts, expressed in 
beautiful Ukrainian poetry, were trans- 
lated into many different tongues to in- 
spire other suppressed groups in the 
Austrian and Ottoman Empires as well 
as in the Russian Empire. 

Thus, it is only right that we, the 
leader of the free and democratic world, 
should construct a memorial in our cap- 
ital to this great freedom fighter who 
spent most of his years in subjugation 
either as a serf or political prisoner or 
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under police surveillance. Yes, Taras 
Shevchenko knew the value of liberty. 
And so do many millions of his com- 
patriots and Slavic brothers who today 
find themselves under Russian tyranny. 
This memorial is a reminder to us that 
these people, some of whom temporarily 
gained their independence and estab- 
lished their own republics, remain in a 
subjugated state. It is for us to pro- 
claim this fact constantly to the world. 
I look forward to the unveiling of the 
statue of Taras Shevchenko and hope 
that when all who are here pass by it 
they will think of this great democrat 
and patriot and then remember the mil- 
lions still living under foreign tyranny. 


Unveiling of the Taras Shevchenko 
Statue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 27, thousands of Ukrain- 
ian-Americans and their friends will 
gather here in Washington for the un- 
veiling of a statue honoring Taras 
Shevchenko, the Ukraine’s outstanding 
poet-patriot. 

In this, the 150th anniversary year of 
Shevchenko’s birth, and on the occasion 
of the unveiling of his memorial, I think 
that all Americans should pause and con- 
sider the contributions Taras Shevchen- 
ko made to human liberty and the great 
effect that our American move toward 
independence had on the Ukrainian 
struggle against serfdom and Russian 
colonialism. 

Shevchenko was the voice of the 
Ukrainian freedom movement and his 
views on freeing the serfs and establish- 
ing a Ukraine free from czarist domina- 
tion were shaped by his knowledge of the 
American colonists’ success in the fight 
against English rule and the qualities of 
the early American patriots. 

This influence is clearly shown in the 
lines of a Shevchenko poem which state: 
When will we receive our Washington 

With a new and righteous law? 

And receive him we will some day. 


Our revolution showed the way to 
Shevchenko and he spread freedom’s 
word throughout the Ukraine. Because 
of his beliefs, the young poet, born a serf, 
spent most of his life in prisons and 
forced military service. Yet, he never 
stopped telling the story of liberty in his 
poems, books, and pictures. 

The erection of a monument to Taras 
Shevchenko in this city, the capital of 
the free world, is indeed fitting and 
proper for he belongs not only to the 
Ukraine, but to all freemen. 

As an apostle of liberty and an avowed 
enemy of oppression, his genius extended 
far beyond the limits of his native 
country. 

The dedicated citizens who have 
worked so hard to bring the Shevchenko 
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memorial plan to fruition are to be com- 
mended for creating a permanent re- 
minder of his contributions to all 
humanity. 


Teachers and Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been justified criticism by teachers and 
their organizations over the restrictive 
approach taken by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in permitting teachers’ education 
expenses to be deducted as business ex- 
penses. Under existing law, business ex- 
penses may be deducted. Furthermore, 
by Treasury regulation, certain educa- 
tion expenses may be treated as business 
expenses. The pertinent regulations pro- 
vide: 

1.162-5(a). Expenditures made by a tax- 
payer for his education are deductible if they 
are for education undertaken primarily for 
the purpose of: (1) Maintaining or improv- 
ing skills required by the taxpayer in his em- 
ployment or other trade or business, or (2) 
meeting the express requirements of a tax- 
payer’s employer or the requirements of ap- 
plicable law or regulation, imposed as a 
condition to the retention by the taxpayer 
of his salary, status, or employment. 

1.162-5(b). Expenditures made by a tax- 
payer for his education are not deductible if 
they are for education undertaken primarily 
for the purpose of maintaining a new po- 
sition or substantial advancement in posi- 
tion, or primarily for the purpose of fulfilling 
the general educational aspirations or other 
personal purposes of the taxpayer. 


The latter regulation reflects existing 
congressional policy—section 262 of In- 
ternal Revenue Code—that expenses un- 
dertaken for personal purposes should 
not be deducted. This section provides: 

Except as otherwise expressly provided in 
this chapter, no deduction shall be allowed 
for personal, living, or family expenses. 


AS a consequence, general education 
expenses are not deductible. 

I feel certain every House Member 
would agree an educated citizenry is the 
greatest resource this Nation can have 
and since it may be considerably aug- 
mented and developed by better edu- 
cated teachers, Congress should insure 
they are given a fair opportunity to im- 
prove their education. This can be done 
by permitting teachers to deduct educa- 
tion expenses sensibly and reasonably re- 
lated to their work. The fact education 
expenses treated as business expenses 
presents a paradoxical situation is no 
reason to deny or restrict their deducti- 
bility but a reason Congress should pro- 
vide a solution. This problem cannot be 
solved entirely by regulation because of 
the Commissioner’s encompassing view 
of education as a personal asset. As a 
consequence, Congress should cope with 
this matter, define a policy and provide 
guidelines giving the schoolteacher as 
fair treatment as that given business- 
men. 
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I have therefore introduced a bill to- 
day similar in many respects to the one 
endorsed by the National Education As- 
sociation. This bill, in my judgment, 
would aid in eliminating many of the 
problems and give the teacher fair and 
deserving treatment. 

My bill would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and as the title 
suggests, would authorize and facilitate 
the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education 
undertaken by them, and to provide a 
uniform method of proving entitlement 
to such deductions. 

More specifically, it would amend sec- 
tion 162 of the Internal Revenue Code 
which relates to deductions for business 
expenses by adding a new subsection (f) 
expressly dealing with educational ex- 
penses of teachers. It states that the 
trade or business deductions will include 
the ordinary and necessary expenses of 
a teacher for his education. 

The bill provides that if an author- 
ized school official makes a written state- 
ment that the teacher was employed as 
a teacher for not less than 6 months in 
his taxable year, and if the teacher un- 
dertook and completed his education 
after becoming so employed, and if such 
education was undertaken primarily for 
the purpose of maintaining or improving 
the taxpayer’s skills as a teacher or of 
meeting express requirements of his em- 
ployer in connection with his employ- 
ment as a teacher, then this statement 
will be accepted as proof that the ex- 
penses were trade or business expenses 
unless there is clear proof to the con- 
trary. 

The bill also provides the teacher may 
use other methods to establish entitle- 
ment to the deduction. For the purposes 
of this new provision, the bill contains 
specific definitions of the terms “teach- 
er,” “school,” and “education,” which 
will be beneficiary to those who admin- 
ister the laws and regulations. The bill 
will apply to taxable years subsequent 
to 1961. 

Certainly, education when used by a 
teacher to pursue his livelihood should be 
characterized more as a business asset 
than a personal one, and doubts as to 
its substance should, accordingly, be re- 
solved in favor of the former. This is 
basically what this bill would do. It will, 
if enacted, alleviate the restrictive atti- 
tude taken by the Treasury Department. 


Crime in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, U.S. 
News & World Report in a June 8, 1964, 
article quoted a New York resident, a 
Negro, as follows: 

One of the worst things in Harlem these 
days is that it is so easy for kids to get 
marijuana, 
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Representatives from an area where 
it is easy for kinds to get marijuana 
should stop such a dastardly practice be- 
fore deploring law enforcement officials 
in other States. 


West Virginia University Moves Forward 
To Aid State and Its People—Appala- 
chian Plan Promises New Progress for 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
growth of West Virginia University is an 
important part of the development of the 
Mountain State and the Appalachian 
region. Educational institutions are be- 
ing pressured to meet the demands of to- 
day and the university, located at Mor- 
gantown, has broadened its scope in the 
face of this challenge. Under the lead- 
ership of President Paul A. Miller, West 
Virginia University is trying not only to 
train and teach scholars, but to create 
individuals in a society which today 
tends toward uniformity. 

It was my pleasure to attend the an- 
nual banquet of the District of Columbia 
alumni chapter of West Virginia Uni- 
versity on June 19, 1964, at the Univer- 
sity Club here in Washington. 

Mr. President, this year the District of 
Columbia alumni chapter awarded 
three scholarships totaling nearly $1,000. 
Recipients were Miss Nancy M. Davis, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Davis of Silver Spring; Mr. John W. Lis- 
ton, son of Mr. and Mrs. Laurence L. Lis- 
ton of Bethesda; and Mr. John F. 
Nicholas III, son of Col. and Mrs. John 
F. Nicholas of Arlington. Last year’s 
scholarship winner, Miss Wendy Myers, 
spoke to the group and told of her first 
year as a “Mountaineer.” 

Presiding over the program was Mr. 
Robert C. Crawford, president of the 
District of Columbia alumni chapter. 
West Virginia alumni secretary, David 
W. Jacobs, told of the recent develop- 
ments and changes at the university and 
the invocation was given by Mr. S. Key 
Dickinson. A program of interpretive 
dance was presented by Misses Lynn and 
Noél Baron, national ballet scholarship 
winners. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
address this gathering and I ask unani- 
mous consent that my remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, AT 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND GREATER METRO- 
POLITAN WASHINGTON, JUNE 19, 1964 
It is especially pleasing—and I assure you 

it is a privilege—to meet with the alumni 

and friends of our State university from the 

District of Columbia and the Greater Metro- 

politan Washington area. 
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Those of us surrounded by and absorbed 
in national affairs and their impact in the 
Nation’s Capital city have need for more 
opportunities of this nature. 

There is reason for West Virginians to 
meet as frequently and conveniently as 
possible in the interest of keeping in closer 
communication with each other and to work 
more informatively and more effectively for 
the betterment of our State. 

When I speak of the State's. interests I 
refer not to the principle of States rights 
but, rather, to the broader aspects of the 
well-being of West Virginia and our people 
in the educational, social, and economic 
spheres, and not in terms of political or 
governmental philosophy. 

A great State university, such as our 
splendid institution of higher learning at 
Morgantown, has purposes and functions 
broader in scope than those embracing edu- 
cation alone. It recognizes its responsibil- 
ities and performs its missions also in the 
spheres of public affairs, economics, and 
social requirements of the State and its 
citizens. 

Prankly, I am exceedingly gratified by the 
quality and the sincerity of the effort being 
made by the dedicated leadership of the 
State government and the State university 
to improve the climate of higher education 
and the degree of involvement of the edu- 
cational plant and personnel in making for 
& better West Virginia across the board. 

In saying this, I speak not in terms of 
pleasantry nor as one with only casual at- 
tachment and interest. 

For 14 years, I represented in the House of 
Representatives the congressional district 
which embraces our State university and 
most of its satellites not actually on campus. 
My feeling, as a native West Virginian, that 
what is helpful to West Virginia University 
is good for the State, was affirmed and broad- 
ened by the experiences of that active and 
interesting—and challenging—period. 

During almost 6 years of my current serv- 
ice in the U.S. Senate, representing the State 
as a whole, I have felt my attachment to 
the university strengthened and my interest 
in its development and improvement ex- 
panded. But this has not been due en- 
tirely to my public service relationships. 

One of my most satisfying and significant 
responsibilities is membership on the board 
of trustees of the Claude Worthington 
Benedum Foundation. This foundation, 
created by the late Michael Benedum as a 
memorial to his son and as a philanthropic 
instrumentality to aid the cause of educa- 
tion in West Virginia, has as one of its 
directors the president of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. It has been my privilege to have 
served with former Presidents Irvin Stewart, 
Elvis Stahr, and Clyde Colson, and now with 
your distinguished fellow alumnus, the in- 
cumbent dedicated president, Dr. Paul A. 
Miller. 

I have had a close association with the 
higher education systems, private and pub- 
lic, in West Virginia throughout my adult 
life on faculties and directing boards. And 
I married the daughter of a pioneer mem- 
ber of the university board of governors, 
himself a graduate of the institution. My 
father graduated from the law school, and 
my sister and our youngest son were stu- 
dents. Our older son was the “Voice of the 
Mountaineers” for 2 years while broadcasting 
intercollegiate sports events. 

But serving at the side of President Miller 
and his able predecessors on the Benedum 
Foundation Board has been a particularly 
enriching experience. It has afforded me the 
additional opportunity to work closely with 
the West Virginia Association of College and 
University Presidents and to observe the ex- 
cellent teamwork of Dr. Miller and his top 
associates and the executives of the other 
private and public institutions of higher 
learning in our State. There is a commenda- 
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ble blending of leadership and partnership 
with the university as the natural but not 
overlording hub. 

The university continues to make new ad- 
vances as a center for the discovery of knowl- 
edge and the application of new knowledge to 
the problems of the community it serves. 
Among the most significant developments is 
the growing center of Appalachian studies 
and development, which is bringing a multi- 
disciplined approach to the study of the 
people, the problems and the potential of the 
Appalachian region. This represents a new 
and important development in the concept 
and function of the land-grant institution, 

The university’s capabilities in the field of 
Appalachian studies has been recently aug- 
mented by a grant of $285,000 from the Ben- 
edum Foundation. This fund, which will 
be matched by the university from other 
sources, will be used to establish a new re- 
search unit to be headed by a Claude Worth- 
ington Benedum, professor of social studies. 
This professor, who will direct at least three 
other research professors, will be, according 
to President Miller, a scholar of established 
reputation, capable of organizing, directing, 
and conducting research of a nature and 
depth which will have great significance to 
the people of West Virginia and of the larger 
area around us. He may be chosen from 
any of the relevant disciplines involved in 
the projected program, such as economics, 
anthropology, regional geography or sociol- 
ogy, among others. 

This is but one of the many indications 
of the renewed concern for the Appalachian 
region. I wish now to talk briefly about the 
Federal Government’s concern for the area, 
and some of the features of the Appalachian 
regional development program pending in the 
Congress. 

The late President Kennedy ordered in 
April 1963, the formation of the President’s 
Appalachian Regional Commission under the 
chairmanship of Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. The Com- 
mission, comprised of Federal and State rep- 
resentatives, after extensive studies and 
many conferences with State officials, sub- 
mitted its report to the President early this 
year. This report recommended a broad 
based and many pronged attack on the 
social and economic problems of the region, 

Following his visit to the area, President 
Johnson submitted his legislative program 
for Appalachia in the form of the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act of 1964. 
The House Committee on Public Works com- 
pleted its exhaustive hearings on the bill 
last week, and will refine the measure in the 
near future. 

The Senate committee will hear witnesses 
beginning next Monday, and it will be my re- 
sponsibility to chair these hearings and 
manage the bill in the Senate. 

The Appalachian development program 
has been termed the “Normandy Beachhead” 
of the President’s war on poverty. And, as 
in any modern war, logistics and communi- 
cation are vital components of a successful 
campaign; thus, a principal feature of the 
p! am will be the construction of some 
2,350 miles of so-called development roads 
in the areas of the 10 States designated as 
part of the Appalachian region. 

In contrast to our customary approach of 
building roads to meet present and projected 
traffic loads, the Appalachian development 
roads are for the purpose of creating traffic 
to those parts of Appalachia which have been 
in partial isolation and which have experi- 
enced a consequent lag in economic develop- 
ment. 

West Virginia, lying in the heart of the 
Appalachian region, is also the hub of the 
proposed developmental road system, with 
some 435 miles of developmental routes allo- 
cated. In addition, the developmental road 
system, in conjunction with the Interstate 
System, will provide access between major 
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population centers of the East and West 
Vir 


One route will connect Interstate 75 north 
of Knoxville, Tenn., with Charleston, W. Va., 
and in conjunction with Interstate 79 will 
provide a direct route from Birmingham and 
Chattanooga to Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C., 
and Baltimore. 

Another artery will connect Strasburg, 
Va., with Interstate 79 northeast of Charles- 
ton, thus providing direct access from the 
Washington-Baltimore area to the mountains 
of northeastern West Virginia, to Charleston 
in conjunction with Interstate 79, and to 
southwestern West Virginia in conjunction 
with development Route E. 

In addition, a mountain highway, in con- 
junction with the Highland Scenic Highway 
which is now being constructed, will connect 
Beckley, W. Va., with the central Pennsyl- 
vania area. 

Although the road program is in a sense 
the very backbone of the Appalachian de- 
velopment plan, the proposed legislation 
will operate on many fronts, There is pro- 
vided a $41 million grant program for dem- 
onstration health facilities, a pasture im- 
provement program for the small farmer 
and a timber development program for the 
small timber owner. Supplementary au- 
thorizations will also be provided for such 
existing Federal grant-in-aid programs as 
vocational education facilities, sewage treat- 
ment works and fish and wildlife restora- 
tion. 

There have been, of course, many amend- 
ments proposed since the House hearings 
began, and I propose to offer several in the 
Senate. Representative HARLEY STAGGERS and 
I are sponsoring what we believe to be an 
important proposal in our respective bodies, 
and it will, I hope, enlist some of the fa- 
cilities and personnel of the university. 

We advocate a 5-year, $10 million contract 
research program in forest products, their 
utilization, and a plan to cope with certain 
production problems in the timber industry. 
It would be administered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and conducted by the forest 
research laboratories of the 10 or 11 academic 
institutions in Appalachia which are best 
qualified. The extensive facilities being de- 
veloped in the university’s division of for- 
estry and their highly qualified faculty and 
research personnel will be utilized in such 
a program if it is enacted by the Congress. 
And I would add that I am most hopeful of 
the prospects for its passage. 

This is but the briefest summary of the 
Appalachian regional development bill. The 
program has the backing of President John- 
son and wide support in the Congress. It is 
high on our agenda of priorities, and its en- 
actment will, I believe, furnish new tools for 
Government and new incentives for the 
people of Appalachia and West Virginia. 

Loyal West Virginians will cooperate in 
the renaissance for which we are all 
striving. 


Crime in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to an article in the current is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post, there 
are 60,000 dope addicts in Harlem alone. 

This deplorable condition should re- 
ceive the attention of New York Con- 
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gressmen before they try to force their 
views of racial amalgamation on other 
areas. 


World Peace Through Law Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last July 
1,000 lawyers from 105 nations met in 
Athens, Greece, for the First World Con- 
ference on World Peace Through Law. 
This Conference was the result of 5 years 
of study and planning by the American 
Bar Association to increase the partici- 
pation of lawyers in advancing the rule 
of law. Four continental conferences of 
lawyers were held in 1961 and 1962 and, 
on the recommendation of the ABA Spe- 
cial Committee on World Peace Through 
Law, laid the foundation for the World 
Conference in July 1963. The Confer- 
ence was an important and vital step for 
the adoption of a worldwide program de- 
signed to achieve world peace through 
law: it approved the establishment of a 
World Rule of Law Day and a World Rule 
of Law Year, a declaration of general 
principles for a world rule of law, and, 
of foremost importance, created a World 
Peace Through Law Center. Unques- 
tionably, the center holds the key to the 
success of the world peace through law 
program for it provides the institutional 
framework for the advancement and the 
implementation of the worldwide pro- 
gram. Ninety-five working committees 
will sustain the center’s program as they 
formulate plans to develop a world legal 
system. 

A temporary center is now located in 
Washington and is actively implement- 
ing the Athens Conference principles. 
Possible locations for permanent head- 
quarters are now being considered. 

A main objective of the program and 
the consequent importance of the center 
is to bring together individuals and insti- 
tutions for participation within a uni- 
versal organization. The atmosphere of 
cooperation arising from this worldwide 
exchange is a significant step in improv- 
ing mutual understanding among na- 
tions. 

The center’s functions in promoting 
the world peace through law program 
are many. Research, of course, is a prin- 
cipal objective. The vast area of inter- 
national law rules of institutions contain 
innumerable subject areas in which re- 
search is urgently needed. The resources 
of the World Peace Through Law Center 
will help fulfill these research needs. 

Another objective of the new center is 
the education of lawyers as well as the 
general public to gain their support for 
the objectives and opportunities offered 
by the center’s program. Seminars, pub- 
lished papers, and courses for law stu- 
dents and laymen are being initiated to 
provide the widest possible opportunity 
to participate and benefit from the cen- 
ter’s program. 
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Finally, the fruition of the research 
and educational functions of the center 
will come when center programs are 
submitted to governments and inter- 
national organizations for official action. 
It is the ability of the World Peace 
Through Law Center to mobilize broad, 
collective support for specific proposals 
and programs which makes the center 
unique among legal institutions and 
offers unlimited promise for a future un- 
der the rule of law. 

The success of the center’s program 
depends upon the collective efforts of 
both law leaders and the interested pub- 
lic. The most direct way to help fur- 
ther the World Peace Through Law 
Center is to become a member of the 
center. Application forms are available 
from the temporary headquarters of the 
center at 400 Hill Building, Washington, 
D.C. In my State of Minnesota several 
leading lawyers are already members of 
the center. In fact, I'm very happy to 
inform my colleagues in the House that 
three members of the Minnesota bar at- 
tended the world conference at Athens. 

In Congress, this same concept is em- 
bodied in an informal group called 
Members of Congress for World Peace 
Through Rule of Law. This group meets 
periodically and seeks to further the de- 
velopment of the rule of law in inter- 
national relations. Senators Javirs and 
CxuurcH and Representative FULTON and 
I comprise the steering committee for 
the congressional organization. 

To the efforts of the members of the 
Minnesota bar and the American Bar 
Association, to our own efforts among 
Congressmen in Washington, and to the 
dedication and participation of others 
throughout the world, I attach the 
greatest importance. If a peaceful fu- 
ture is to be assured mankind, then 
world peace through law and the insti- 
tutional arrangements needed to sustain 
this vision must be the common endeavor 
of all the peoples of this world. 


Taras Shevchenko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, the 27th of June, a statue will be 
unveiled and dedicated in the District 
of Columbia to honor the memory of a 
true freedom fighter, Taras Shey- 
chenko—the poet laureate and national 
hero of the Ukraine. 

This statue in our Nation’s Capital 
will long remain as a memorial of all he 
fought for in the cause of freedom, a 
little more than a century ago, in that 
it will provide a constant symbol of the 
modern struggle for liberty and freedom 
for oppressed people behind the Iron 
Curtain, particularly in Europe, to whom 
the name Shevchenko is known and re- 
vered and who regard him as the exem- 
plar of freedom fighters. 
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The U.S. Congress in enacting Public 
Law 86-749, authorizing the erection of 
this statue, alined itself with their as- 
pirations and hopes. The dedication of 
the statue on public ground of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia serves as a reassertion 
of our own dedication to personal liberty 
and national independence and our re- 
membrance of the plight of those people. 
In one of his inspiring poems, Shev- 
chenko voiced a prayer for a George 
Washington to bring to the Russian 
serfs a new and righteous law, and with 
a hope based upon a deep and abiding 
faith he cried out, “and receive him we 
will some day.” 

Mr. Speaker, with the dedication of 
Shevchenko's statue, the American peo- 
ple are demonstrating to the entire world 
that we have not forgotten Shevchenko 
or the people for whose freedom and 
liberty he struggled so valiantly. It is 
most fitting that the statue be situated 
in this city which bears the name of the 
man who inspired his own heroic efforts. 
I am gratified to have this opportunity 
to take part in paying tribute to an im- 
mortal patriot. 


Arlington National Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 15 Arlington National Cemetery 
reached its 100th anniversary. Rabbi 
Saul Israel Wisemon, of the Beth El 
Synagogue in Torrington, Conn., called 
this fact to my attention and I would 
like to share his letter to me with my 
colleagues before presenting my own 
thoughts in commemoration of this sig- 
nificant occasion. 

JuNE 12, 1964. 
Hon. BERNARD F, GRABOWSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN GRABOWSKI: On this 
June 15, our Nation will commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the establishment of 
Arlington National Cemetery. Although 
Quartermaster General Montgomery C. Meigs 
chose Arlington and the first internment was 
made on May 13, 1864, it was on June 15, 
1864, that Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton established Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

I am sure that you will agree, that as our 
Capitol symbolizes our American way of life 
to the Nation and the world, so I believe 
that Arlington symbolizes to all, the sacri- 
fices of our valiant and heroic men and wom- 
en, who have given their last full measure of 
devotion for our beloved country. 

In view of the current historic legislation 
now pending in Congress, I feel that it would 
be only fitting, that a moment be taken from 
the deliberations, to pay honor and tribute 
to our valiant dead, who more than a century 
ago planted the seeds, of which only now 
shall we begin to see the fruition. 


Mr. Speaker, 100 years ago, on June 
15, Secretary of War Edwin Stanton des- 
ignated Arlington National Cemetery as a 
site to accommodate the dead of our wars. 
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It was a tragic time in this Nation’s 
history. Only 6 years before, Abraham 
Lincoln had solemnly stated that “this 
Government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free.” 

Only 3 years before, the tensions 
spawned by slavery, by petty sectional- 
ism, and by fierce animosity over States 
rights had finally degenerated into a 
heartbreaking and explosive civil war. 
Brave men of both sides had grappled 
with conscience and divided loyalties, 
then gone out to fight and die “in obedi- 
ence to duty as they understood it.” 

Robert E. Lee, general in chief of the 
Confederate Armies, was such a man. It 
was ironic, perhaps revengeful, that 
Lee’s beloved home—his beautiful rolling 
acres overlooking our Nation’s Capital— 
should have been first seized by Union 
soldiers, then turned into a burial place 
for the mounting tolls of Union dead. 

But on that June in 1864, when Stan- 
ton designated Arlington as a national 
cemetery, it received sanction as a final 
haven for all the honorable dead of all 
our wars. And in these convening hun- 
dred years, Arlington National Cemetery 
has become one of the United States most 
magnificent national shrines and our 
largest national cemetery. 

Since the ending of that bloody civil 
strife which created the need for Arling- 
ton Cemetery and which almost rent this 
great Republic, we have gained a strong 
sense of unity as a nation. It has been 
necessary time and again for our people 
to go to war—not against each other— 
but, rather, side by side against those 
who would encroach upon the unity, 
liberties, and freedom that we have pain- 
fully, and through long effort, sought 
to build and perfect. 

The grounds of “Lee’s farm” are al- 
most filled now with valiant men who 
have fought and died in every American 
conflict from the Revolutionary War to 
the present. Men of both North and 
South lie together beneath the quiet 
beauty of the grounds. 

Men of all races and all stations in 
life—the humble and the mighty—lie 
side by side. Acceptance for burial de- 
pends neither on a man’s color nor 
creed; it is only required that his service 
to his country have been with honor. 

We have come a long way since the 
immature days of our Nation’s youth, 
but our maturity, our acceptance and our 
understanding of one another is not 
yet complete. 

From the old Custis-Lee Mansion, 
which sets massively among the small 
marble markers of the dead, it is possible 
to look out across the fresh grave of our 
late President, John F. Kennedy, to the 
beautiful memorial of our 16th President, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

A hundred years separate their life- 
times, and yet the words of one, spoken 
only 1 year ago, could well be the words 
of the other: 

The fires of frustration and discord are 
burning in every city, North and South, 
where legal remedies are not at hand. Re- 
dress is sought in the streets, in demonstra- 
tions, parades, and protests which create 
tensions and threaten violence and threaten 
lives. 


Just as our grandfathers had, we, too, 
have a decision to make which will af- 
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fect the future of America—whether we 
intend to make our democracy and our 
professions of Christianity meaningful. 
We can choose harmony over discord, 
and we can choose to resolve the hundred 
years of inequity, conflict, and sorrow 
which have plagued this Nation. 

After bloodshed, we emancipated the 
slaves. And today—after bloodshed—a 
far-reaching civil rights bill is before our 
Congress. But it alone cannot provide 
the remedy we need as a people. This 
must come from the heart of the average 
America, from his conscience, his con- 
cept of decency and his respect for de- 
mocracy and human dignity. 

In the words of John F. Kennedy: 

[We face today] a moral crisis. * * * It 
cannot be met by repressive police action. 
It cannot be left to increased demonstrations 
in the streets. It cannot be quieted by token 
moves or talk. It is a time to act in Con- 
gress, in your State and local legislative body, 
and, above all, in all of our daily lives. 


The centennial of Arlington National 
Cemetery is a good time for all Ameri- 
cans to remember the just principles that 
we have felt dear enough to send our 
loved ones out to fight and die to pro- 
tect. It is a good time to wonder if they 
should be reserved only for a chosen race. 

It is a good time for us to ponder anew 
Lincoln’s indictment of slavery, and won- 
der if the shoe still fits: 

I hate it because of the monstrous injus- 
tice of slavery itself. I hate it because it 
deprives our Republican example of its just 
infiuence in the world, enables the enemies 
of free institutions, with plausibility, to 
taunt us as hypocrites, causes the real friends 
of freedom to doubt our sincerity, and espe- 
cially because it forces so many good men 
among ourselves into an open war with the 
very fundamental principles of civil liberty, 
criticizing the Declaration of Independence 
and that there is no right principle 
of action but self-interest. 


Baltic Sorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
month of June marks the anniversary of 
two sorrowful events in the history of 
the Baltic States. In June of 1940, the 
hard-won independence of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia was crushed by the 
wanton force of Russian troops. In June 
of 1941, the Russian Communists began 
the first mass deportations of the Baltic 
people. 

The passage of over 20 years has not 
dimmed this travesty of human justice 
and freedom. The suffering and cries of 
thousands of helpless men, women, and 
children still pain the hearts of loved 
ones and freemen everywhere. 

On this anniversary of sorrows, I urge 
Congress to act on House Concurrent 
Resolution 153, which I introduced in 
behalf of the oppressed Baltic people 
and those who died under tyranny. The 
resolution requests that the President 
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initiate action in the United Nations 
calling for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia, and the return of exiles from the 
slave-labor camps of the Soviet Union. 


Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
written word attains its most superb es- 
sence of understanding to the human 
mind in its poetical conception and por- 
trayal of thought. 

Saturday we commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Taras Shev- 
chenko, the poet genius of the Ukraine, 
who, born of humble peasant parentage, 
became known as one of the most out- 
standing fighters for freedom in East- 
ern Europe during the sanguine- 
„ era of the Russian Em- 
pire. 

The observance of this day by free 
men throughout the world is not solely 
because of his ennobled talents in art or 
his advancement of the cultural influ- 
ences in his generation, but rather of 
greater importance for the symbolic in- 
fluence of his works in stimulating the 
spirit and influencing the thinking of 
millions of human beings to unify their 
efforts to write the new history of man- 
kind, to fight for the freedoms that ad- 
vance and protect the dignity of the hu- 
man race. 

One need only study the growing re- 
sistance to tyranny in Russia to under- 
stand the tremendous effect of his writ- 
ings on changing the course of contem- 
porary history in Eastern Europe. 

His works depicted, in living political 
and literary word pictures, the oppres- 
sion of the Ukrainian people as well as all 
others who were captive peoples under 
the yoke of their piratical conquerors. 

His story of the tyranny of the czaristic 
masters became the powerful source of 
inspiration that resulted in the over- 
throw of its social order. 

His important contributions to Ukrain- 
ian literature were reflected in his first 
poems entitled “Kolzar.” These, with 
other fiery anti-Russian and antidespotic 
poems written later, attacked and de- 
stroyed despotic rule. 

The Shevchenko name has been the 
promulgating influence between hope and 
despair of the millions that seek emanci- 
pation even to this day. In his poem 
“Yurodyry,” translated: “The Feeble 
Minded” he attacked tyrants, czars, and 
oppressors. 

His religious interests throughout his 
life are exemplified by his expressed let- 
ters to Princess Repnia and others dis- 
closing his attendance of church serv- 
ices during his imprisonment in the 
fortress, and later he endeavored to se- 
cure permission to decorate both the 
Catholic and an Orthodox chapel, show- 
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ing his deep feeling that he could dedi- 
cate part of his work to God. 

On his return to St. Petersburg—al- 
though fraternizing with atheists and 
radicals—he studied the Old Testament 
for its harsh treatment on judgments of 
kings and rich men who robbed the poor 
and oppressed their fellow man. His 
book on “Mary” the blessed virgin is an 
analytical treatise on typical mother- 
hood. Also, he received permission to 
publish his “Primer” treating with volu- 
minous religious material on the social 
ideas of Christianity, a few months be- 
fore his death. 

Thus, one of his interests attributable 
to influencing his crying need for re- 
form and human brotherhood was his 
acceptance of the pure reasoning and 
applied teaching of the Gospel. His was 
a believing mind in the crucifixion of the 
Risen Saviour who supported His teach- 
ings by suffering with his fellow men. 
Even in his extreme writings there is 
no question that his prayers and invoca- 
tions were sincere, indicating a believing 
mind and a great soul. 

Shevchenko’s masterful portrayal of 
the injustices to man through his writ- 
ings and paintings, even during the pe- 
riod of his banishment, could not stop 
the recitation of his poems or the mes- 
sage conveyed by his writings and draw- 
ings throughout Russia and the people 
of the Ukraine. Even the illiterate 
learned by heart these passages and 
stanzas of truth—it gave them hope— 
even to the present period of their en- 
slavement. His 10 years in prison only 
served to accentuate his activity upon 
his release under the new Czar Alexan- 
der, who in futilelike gestures attempted 
insignificant reforms. 

The populations of the captive na- 
tions today hold to the same hope that 
stirred the masses in 1917 to acclaim 
their freedom. They hold in their mem- 
ory the striving appeals voiced by Shev- 
ore to keep alive the spirit of free- 

om. 

His inspiring life is their symbol of 
hope for the future. 

As the leader of free nations we are 
grateful that the Ukrainian community 
in America keeps alive the memory of 
one of the greatest freedom fighters of 
all history, Taras Shevchenko, that in 
this tribute to him others who remain in 
bondage will not forget his dedication 
to the cause of liberty and freedom. 
This movement of tribute should im- 
press us to continue our efforts to free 
the captive nations of the world. 


Taras Shevchenko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the unveiling this Saturday of the me- 
morial to Taras Shevchenko, the great 
Ukrainian poet and patriot, is a fitting 
time for us to pause and remember the 
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great contribution that this man made 
to the cause of freedom in eastern Eu- 
rope. Shevchenko is one of the great 
Slay poets whose use of the Ukrainian 
language gave great impetus to the de- 
velopment of that tongue as a literary 
language. However, he was more than 
a great artist in his own right, for Taras 
Shevchenko was a democrat and human- 
itarian whose poignant poems on the 
subjugation of his fatherland under the 
Russian czar inspired his countrymen 
and other eastern Europeans to crave 
freedom and national autonomy. Hav- 
ing studied democracy thoroughly and 
having read deeply on the American ex- 
periment, Shevchenko dreamed of a re- 
publican form of government for the 
Slavic peoples. To this end, Shevchenko 
acted. He helped form, with some of 
his like-minded friends, the Society of 
Saints Cyril and Methodius. Its dis- 
covery by czarist agents led to his ar- 
rest and banishment in the Russian Army 
to Siberia. Even under these harsh con- 
ditions, Shevchenko did not turn from 
his objective of a free Ukraine. He re- 
tained to his death his belief in freedom 
and democracy. 

On this occasion which is also in the 
150th year after the birth of Shevchenko, 
we honor the memory of this great man 
and once more dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of freedom and democracy for 
which Shevchenko so ably stood. 


The Longest Parade in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have observed in recent weeks the results 
of a magnificent people-to-people pro- 
gram carried out by the city of Jersey 
City, N.J., and the citizens of Dublin, 
Ireland. Although the main event of 
this program took place in March 1964, 
a great deal of mail continues to cross 
the Atlantic, cementing the friendships 
that were made when 137 Americans flew 
to Dublin to participate in a great parade 
in that city. 

The Dublin parade was held in the 
morning on March 15. Jet transport, 
the time differential, and excellent plan- 
ning by Jersey City officials made it pos- 
sible for these same 137 Americans on 
the afternoon of that same day to march 
Da St. Patrick’s parade in Jersey City, 

Thus, it is claimed to have been the 
“longest parade in history.” 

The truly important thing is, not that 
this event was conceived and carried out, 
but that the spirit of friendship that was 
born of that event continues. A people- 
to-people effort can be judged truly suc- 
cessful if the relationships that are de- 
veloped endure. There are many indi- 
cations that this venture was indeed a 
success. 

I would like to recall the highlights of 
the year long program, calling attention 
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to the important roles played in it 
by President Johnson, Secretary of 
State Rusk, Speaker McCormack, the 
Honorable Matthew F. McCloskey, U.S. 
Ambassador to Eire; the Honorable 
Thomas J. Whelan, mayor of Jersey City; 
the Honorable John J. Grogan, mayor of 
the city of Hoboken, N.J., the Honorable 
Sean Moore, Lord Mayor of Dublin; and 
by the Honorable Joe Dowling, Deputy 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

It was at the suggestion of Eugene G. 
Farrell, editor of the Jersey Journal, pub- 
lished in Jersey City, that the Jersey City 
St. Patrick’s Day Parade Committee, 
which is headed by Eugene J. Scanlon, 
plan for the “longest parade” to include 
the march in Dublin in the morning and 
in Jersey City the same afternoon. 

The imaginative suggestion for the 
1964 St. Patrick’s Day celebration was 
promptly acted upon by Mr. Scanlon and 
the other charter members of the parade 
committee, Warren B. Murphy, John F. 
Thompson, James E. McCloskey and 
Frederick LaRoche. The stage was set 
for the grand celebration honoring the 
Irish among us and before us; one that 
was also to pay tribute to the people of 
Ireland and to the State of New Jersey 
on its 300th anniversary. 

Thus it was that on Friday evening, 
March 6, 1964, an Aer Lingus “Sham- 
rock jet” took off from John F. Kennedy 
International Airport with 136 New 
Jerseyans. 

The passengers ranged in age from 
Eileen Hayes, 17, to Mrs. Josephine Han- 
ley, 84. They included 22 family groups, 
a score of public officials and civil lead- 
ers. Many had never been to Ireland; 
others were returning to their native 
homeland after absences from 40 to 65 
years. It was my good fortune to be able 
to join the group in Dublin. 

I am told that at Dublin Airport on 
Saturday morning, March 7, the sight 
was something to behold. There to greet 
the contingent of Americans as they 
stepped off their plane, with their ban- 
ners whipping in the breeze, were hun- 
dreds of Dubliners led by the Lord Mayor 
himself. 

It was a grand week for all concerned. 
Irish hospitality manifested itself from 
Cork to Donegal, from Dublin to Galway 
as the good will contingent from Jersey 
City renewed old acquaintances and 
made lasting friendships with Irish of 
all walks of life. 

Ambassador McCloskey graciously of- 
fered to hold a reception in honor of the 
visiting Americans at his official resi- 
dence in the beautiful and spacious 
Phoenix Park in Dublin. This was an 
exhilarating experience for all the 
travelers. 

That same evening, March 14, the 
night before our departure, there was a 
testimonial dinner at Jury’s Hotel in 
Dublin. All of the American officials, in- 
cluding Ambassador McCloskey, the en- 
tire flight group and Irish municipal and 
national officials were there. 

It was my privilege on that occasion 
‘to convey this message from President 
Johnson: 

I am pleased to learn that you and a 
large group of distinguished citizens of New 
Jersey will be in Dublin this weekend to par- 
ticipate in St. Patrick’s Day ceremonies. 
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We in America have observed St. Patrick’s 
Day since the founding of our country, and 
we are all aware of the close bonds that have 
existed between our country and Ireland. I 
know that these bonds will endure. 

However, I’m sure it is particularly pleas- 
ing for Americans to participate in the Feast 
of St. Patrick on Irish soil. 

I therefore wish to take this opportunity 
to extend my personal good wishes to all 
those in attendance. 


The following morning, Sunday, 
March 15, the longest St. Patrick’s Day 
parade in history was held. 

It began at 8 a.m. at historic College 
Green in Dublin. Led by a civic guard 
police detail assigned by Commissioner 
Daniel Costigan and by the colorful Em- 
erald Isle Girls’ Piper Band, courtesy of 
the Irish Tourist Board, the contingent 
of Americans and Irish marched past 
Trinity College, up O’Connell Street, over 
the River Liffey bridge, past the Govern- 
ment Post Office, famed as a site in the 
struggle for Irish independence, past the 
towering Nelson’s Pillar, and on to 
Parnell Square. 

It was a stirring march for all, with 
the American and Irish flags side by side 
followed by the New Jersey State flag and 
tercentenary banner. All along the line 
of march there were enthusiastic Dublin- 
ers cheering us on. 

At Parnell Square we boarded buses 
for the trip to Dublin Airport where the 
flagship of the Irish International Air- 
lines, a Boeing 707 named St. Patrick, 
was waiting to carry us home. 

Hours later, after a pleasant transat- 
lantic flight, we were over Jersey City. 

Forty-five minutes after the plane 
landed, it was my honor to be marching 
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alongside Mayors Whelan and Grogan, 
the members of the clergy, and officials of 
the Jersey City St. Patrick’s Day Parade 
Committee. 

What a spectacular celebration it 
was—20,000 marchers and 250,000 spec- 
tators braving a bitter March chill to 
the very end. 

I recall these events, more than 3 
months after they occurred, because I 
have seen and continue to see the fine 
results of a well planned and executed 
people-to-people project that continues 
to reap a harvest of international good 
will. 


Results of a Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, each year 
I send a questionnaire into my district 
in order to ascertain the thinking of 
my constituents on some of the more 
important issues before the Congress. 
The response this year was greater than 
ever. To me, Mr. Speaker, this indicates 
a growing interest—and growing con- 
cern—in what is going on in Washington. 
This growing interest will make for bet- 
ter legislation and better government, 

The results of this questionnaire are as 
follows: 
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wheat program into operation without a referendum 


The Anniversary of the Birth of Taras 
Shevchenko, Thursday, June 25, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy today to pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of Taras Shevchenko, national Poet 


of the Ukraine, who so nobly upheld the 
individual’s right to freedom from 
tyranny and oppression. We have been 
asked by President Johnson to build 
“bridges across the gulf which has di- 
vided us from Eastern Europe,” and it 
is to be hoped that this celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of Shevchenko’s 
birth will serve to remind us that free- 
dom of opinion, of belief, and of the flow 
of ideas are fundamental to human dig- 
nity and happiness and cannot be di- 
vided. It was Shevchenko’s lifelong 
struggle for these personal freedoms that 
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makes his poetry of universal appeal. 
And yet he must always have a particular 
meaning for Ukrainians for it is through 
his poetry and humanity that they can 
continue to discover their own nation. 

It is appropriate that at this time there 
should be unveiled in the Capital of our 
democracy a statue to this man. Let 
us never forget that what Shevchenko 
fought for is the basis of our institutions 
and our Government. 


Mass Transportation and Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the primary problems of more than 350 
cities today is mass transportation and 
the problem of air pollution. No ade- 
quate community planning can be done 
without recognition of the problem of 
mass transportation plus a realization 
that this problem is in a state of change 
today and that we are on the verge of a 
new age in the moving of millions of peo- 
ple from one location to another. The 
entire character of mass transportation 
is changing with the realization that the 
speed demanded today plus the size of 
the vehicle required to carry 40 to 200 
passengers means that we must abandon 
any hope of mass transport at the sur- 
face level. Mass transportation must be 
overhead or underneath or some combi- 
nation of both. We cannot afford to stop 
vehicles and start for intersections, cross 
streets and other delaying obstacles. 
Speed of 50 to 150 miles an hour requires 
some distance between stations. It 
requires area parking facilities for auto- 
mobiles and buses used as feeders. It 
requires a complete remaking and re- 
thinking of our present plans. 

In my State of California we spend 
$1,250,000 a day on the problem of trans- 
portation. We have developed in Los 
Angeles, and in California, the finest sys- 
tem of freeways today existent in the 
world. We plan on building many miles 
more. The engineering skills that we 
have acquired in the 10 years since the 
freeways first began to function are 
available to the National Government, to 
the State governments, and to other local 
governing bodies for their use and guid- 
ance. We have had considerable Federal 
assistance in the development of this 
magnificent system and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the system is much fur- 
ther advanced today than it would oth- 
erwise be and that the solution of the 
Nation’s problems in moving people in 
“automobiles” is well on its way to so- 
lution. 

But this problem brings another—air 
pollution, which we are well on our way 
tosolving. It points up that we can move 
80 to 200 people in one vehicle at a speed 
of 50 to 120 miles, a distance of 3 to 40 
miles. This is a problem that this bill, 
presently before the House, attempts to 
assist in solving. 
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It provides for Federal financial assist- 
ance either in grants or loans for the de- 
velopment of facilities and equipment 
and for planning techniques. 

There are approximately 300 cities with 
populations of 50,000 or more who are 
concerned with these same problems. 
It is properly a function of the Federal 
Government to assist in this financing. 
With Federal assistance, the knowledge 
gained is made available for widespread 
distribution to all cities. With Federal 
assistance, progress and planning, devel- 
opment of facilities and equipment can 
be faster. There is no waiting to see 
what we do next. We are assured that 
the common good of the population of 
these 300 cities will be served by the Fed- 
eral governing body. It is properly the 
function of the Government to do for the 
people those things which they cannot 
do for themselves. 

The planning and development con- 
tained in this bill is not the particular 
task of any one of these 300 cities, it is 
the combined task of all of them. The 
bill, if passed by this House, assures that 
we will move forward speedily toward 
the solution of this problem. If it does 
not pass, we have 300 cities throughout 
the Nation attempting to cope with the 
problem, each in their individual way 
without central guidance, central financ- 
ing, or without central direction. 

The passage or the failure of this bill 
could advance our transport problems 
speedily to proper solution or could de- 
lay 10 or 20 years or perhaps indefinitely 
if we fail to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to support this measure. 

It is my sincere hope that when this 
bill is passed and becomes law that the 
States, cities, and counties take advan- 
tage of the bill; that the traffic engi- 
neers and traffic experts, when they start 
to make their plans for the mass trans- 
portation systems will give careful con- 
sideration to an integrated system that 
would include, in my opinion, 60 percent 
elevated, 25 percent subway, and 15 per- 
cent surface in the less populated dis- 
tricts. 

The State legislature of California 
plus advisory committees and elected 
officials in the cities and rural areas have 
been studying these problems with in- 
terim committees and advisory commit- 
tees for more than 40 years. They have 
been assisted in some considerable meas- 
ure by private interests and financial 
leaders in this country who want to fi- 
nance the improvement in mass trans- 
portation that now appears inevitable 
to thinking people. 

Many banking houses and corpora- 
tions with vast financial resources have 
assisted in the development of the prob- 
lem. One of the things which has thus 
far caused considerable delay, and so far 
this appears to be a stumbling block, is 
that few mass transportation systems in 
this country pay their own way with the 
exception of Cleveland, San Diego, Chi- 
cago, and Berkeley, Calif. 

No financial house is interested in in- 
vesting money in a losing venture. All 
of the transport systems have to have 
municipal, State, or Federal financing. 
They must have Federal financing or a 
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subsidy of some kind from a government 


y. 

Private financial institutions plus ade- 
quate governmental assistance can in- 
sure sound financing, attractive to pri- 
vate institutions. This is one of the 
things we seek to solve in this bill. This 
bill would provide an opportunity to as- 
sist in the proper financing of the mod- 
ern system of today. 


Remarks of the Honorable Carl Vinson, 
of Georgia, Before the National Guard 
Association of the United States and 
the National Guard of the State of 
Georgia, June 24, 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, last night the National Guard 
Association of the United States and the 
National Guard of the State of Georgia 
honored our distinguished, incomparable 
colleague, the Honorable CARL VINSON. 
It was an occasion that those of us who 
were privileged to attend will never for- 
get. Our beloved Speaker, the Honor- 
able JohN McCormack, began the testi- 
monials with a stirring, sincere, and 
highly deserved tribute to Mr. VINSON. 
After that, Maj. Gen. James Cantwell, 
president of the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States, and former 
Governor Vandiver, on behalf of Gov. 
Carl Sanders, of Georgia, presented 
awards, citations, and trophies in behalf 
of the entire National Guard and the 
Georgia National Guard. 

Then the chairmen of all chairmen 
responded. I believe his remarks should 
be preserved for future generations be- 
cause they all have deep meaning and 
significance and, therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
the brief remarks spoken by the Honor- 
able Cart Vinson on the occasion of the 
testimonial given by the National Guard 
Association of the United States in his 
honor, follows: 


REMARKS OF HON. CARL VINSON, OF GEORGIA 


General Cantwell, Governor Vandiver, Gen- 
eral Hearn, distinguished guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, words are inadequate to express 
to you the deep emotion I feel on this oc- 
casion, 

I am most grateful to you, General Cant- 
well and Governor Vandiver, for your kind 
and complimentary remarks concerning my 
service in the Congress of the United States. 

Iam not deserving of the high honor you 
pay me. 

Throughout the years I have merely done 
what I thought was my duty, bearing always 
in mind that the paramount duty of govern- 
ment is self-preservation. 

Let me say that I appreciate from the bot- 
tom of my heart the magnificent desk that 
will be presented by the National Guard As- 
sociation of the United States to the library 
in my hometown of Milledgeville, Ga., which 
is named in memory of my wife. 

I want to express my very deep apprecia- 
tion to the National Guard Association for 
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this truly thoughtful gift. Governor Van- 
diver and General Hearn, please accept my 
heartfelt thanks for the plaque that will be 
placed on the desk, and for the Georgia Na- 
tional Guard Meritorious Award, the citation 
that accompanied it, and the beautiful tro- 
phy. I shall cherish them with all my heart. 
I I am also most grateful to each and every 
one of you for being here tonight, and I am 
especially happy that my friends from 
Georgia are here. 

As all of you know, I have been associated 
with legislation dealing with our armed serv- 
ices for almost half a century and have tried 
to be of some constructive and beneficial 
service to the security of the Nation. 

Tonight I do not intend to trespass on your 
patience with a long speech on the accom- 
plishments of the National Guard. 

There is little that anyone can add to your 
glorious record. 

Suffice it to say, the National Guard is one 
of the strongest arms of our national defense. 

From the founding of our Nation, the fore- 
runner of the National Guard was the orga- 
nized militia, composed of citizen-soldiers— 
which is the keystone of the National Guard. 

Our citizen-soldiers have participated in 
every war in which we have been engaged. 

Congress officially recognized the National 
Guard as the organized militia in 1903. 

And then, again, Congress, in 1916, provided 
the Guard with its charter. At that time, I 
was a Member of Congress and I supported 
that legislation and contributed my part in 
its enactment. 

The National Guard has had its ups and 
downs, It's been threatened, and it’s been 
praised; it’s been condemned, and it’s been 
lauded. 

There are some who would abolish it. 
There are others who would enlarge it. 

But, I have an idea that the National 
Guard will still retain its dual status as our 
organized militia and the first reserve line 
of defense for the Nation as long as there is a 
United States. 

The greatness of the National Guard is its 
citizen-soldier character and its unique dual 
status with its Federal recognition and its 
State personality. 

The people know and understand the citi- 
zen-soldier, 

They are proud of the 4,406 Army National 
Guard units and the 700 Air National Guard 
units that will be found in every State of 
the Union. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Nation there are 2,807 villages, towns, and 
cities that point with pride to their National 
Guard armories, where our citizen-soldiers 
leave their civilian occupations and meet for 
drilling and instruction. 

There are 461,138 of these citizen-soldiers 
actively participating in National Guard units 
being trained and readied to defend the Na- 
tion when they are called for duty by the 
Federal Government. 

The entire National Guard system is ac- 
cepted by the American people, for they 
cherish the fact that it is their own militia, 
under complete State jurisdiction, but also 
ready for national service whenever the 
Guard is federalized. 

No one can question the courage and ac- 
complishments of our National Guard for it 
has an attribute that no one can deny. 

Whenever it is challenged, it can point to 
a glorious record and a magnificent history. 

In fact, how well do I remember when the 
Rainbow Division was formed in 1917, made 
up exclusively of National Guard units from 
26 States, and the glorious record it wrote in 
the pages of history. 

On every occasion, both in States service, 
or when federalized, the National Guard has 
met its responsibility. 

When the chips are down, the National 
Guard will be there ready, willing, and able 
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to defend the Nation as it has from the be- 


g. 

All Americans are proud of our National 
Guard. 

It has always been, and will always remain, 
the first reserve line of defense. 

When the dark clouds of war begin to 
gather, the National Guard stands ready and 
trained to once again defend the Nation from 
her enemies, 

Mr. Chairman, as I said at the outset, I am 
truly not deserving of the great tribute you 
have paid me. 

But I shall never forget this happy event, 
and your extremely gracious thoughtfulness. 

The memory of this evening will stay with 
me to the end of my days. 


Radio Station WCFL, Chicago, Celebrates 
38th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1964 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Friday, June 26, radio station WCFL in 
Chicago, the Voice of Labor, will cele- 
brate its 38th birthday. It is most fit- 
ting and with great pleasure that I take 
this occasion to extend my congratula- 
tions and best wishes to WCFL, its board 
of governors, and its competent and 
hard working staff. 

The board of governors, which has 
the responsibility of overall operation of 
the station, is headed by my good friend 
and the friend of all laboring men, 
William A. Lee, as chairman. Bill Lee, 
whose principal position is president of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, comes 
well equipped to give leadership and di- 
rection to the station. He is assisted by 
four of the ablest union leaders in the 
Midwest if not the whole country: 
William L. McFetridge, president, Chi- 
cago Flat Janitors Local 1, and vice 
president, AFL-CIO; Thomas E. Faul, 
secretary-treasurer, CFL-IUC; Stanley 
Johnson, executive vice president, Illi- 
nois State AFL-CIO; and Daniel J. 
McNamara, president, Division 241 of the 
Amalgamated Transit Union, and mem- 
ber of the CFL-IUC executive board. 

The manager of WCFL is Thomas J. 
Haviland and the program director is a 
namesake of mine, Bob Finnegan. 

WCFL is the first and now the only 
radio station in the Nation owned and 
operated by organized labor. This 50,000- 
watt station, on the air 24 hours a day, 
is the proud possession of the half- 
million families of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor and Industrial Union Coun- 
cil. WCFL broadcasts more sports in 
Chicago than any other station, operat- 
ing a vast White Sox baseball network 
of 80 stations reaching down into 
southern Florida and southwest to San 
Antonio, Tex. Recently affiliated with 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, WCFL 
is dedicated to airing fast, comprehensive 
news from all over the world, and it 
features good music. In accordance with 
its objectives of service to labor, to the 
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community, and to the Nation, WCFL 
broadcasts traffic information, safe driv- 
ing tips, as well as programs for labor 
and special services for unions and civic 
organizations. On countless occasions 
WCFL has contributed to the success of 
community projects by bringing them to 
the attention of the listening public. 
BIRTH OF A STATION 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor investigate the 
possibilities of radio to the end that a 
broadcasting station for the benefit of orga- 
nized labor may be erected. 


With this modest resolution, adopted 
by the delegates to the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor in March 1923, originated 
an idea that in 3 years time would pro- 
duce WCFL’s maiden broadcast. 

Edward Nockels, the Federation’s sec- 
retary, requested the job of heading up a 
committee to investigate the possibility 
of, and the procedure for setting up, the 
“Voice of Labor.” As Nockels delved into 
the tremendous task of masterplanning 
the project, representatives of Chicago’s 
labor community began to close ranks 
behind the resolution. One delegate 
declared: 

Radio has become universal and is rapidly 
being converted into an instrument of propa- 
ganda. The Chicago Federation of Labor 
with its large membership should be able 
to establish a radio station that would be 


the pride and inspiration of the labor moye- 
ment. 


One of the major tasks facing Nockels 
was to reach into the many local unions 
which comprised the Chicago Federation 
of Labor to arouse grassroots enthusiasm 
and support. At the same time he had 
other hurdles to overcome in his efforts 
to secure from the Federal Radio Com- 
mission and from Congress a favorable 
decision on the licensing of the station. 
Into the union halls across Chicago went 
the message that organized labor needed 
a radio station to “speak out for the 
worker and consumer on the paramount 
issues facing the Nation.” The problem 
of financing the radio station was placed 
squarely on the shoulders of the rank 
and file, and over 100,000 members re- 
sponded with pledges of $2 each. The 
necessary equipment was purchased, fa- 
cilities for the studios and transmitter 
at the Navy pier were leased from the 
city, and the operation was completed 
and successfully tested on June 19, 1926. 
One week later on the evening of June 
26, WCFL inaugurated its broadcasting 
and pledged itself to the service of the 
trade union movement and the com- 
munity. To Secretary Nockels and to all 
those who supported and encouraged his 
remarkable achievements, “a rising voice 
of thanks was tendered.” 

Over the years since 1926, the Voice 
of Labor, under the able and progressive 
direction of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, expanded and developed into one 
of the Nation’s truly great radio stations. 
On the occasion of WCFL’s 35th birth- 
day in 1961, President Lee praised the 
station and renewed its pledge to serve 
the community. 

It would be impossible to list here the 
achievements of WCFL. Countless local un- 
ions have been helped in their organizing 
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work. The station has opened its micro- 
phones to an endless variety of community 
and educational projects. These activities 
are a natural expression of labor’s interest 
in education and civic betterment. In ad- 
dition, we have provided a broad variety of 
entertainment, 

As we express our gratitude to those whose 
sacrifices helped create WCFL, we all pledge 
to continue the station’s operation in their 
tradition. Service to labor, service to the 
community, service to the Nation—these 
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have been and will remain the objectives of 
station WCFL. 


WCFL has moved from the original 
studios at the Navy pier and is now lo- 
cated at 666 North Lake Shore Drive. 
New facilities will soon be in operation at 
Marina City—the new, beautiful, and 
unique apartment and business complex, 
built and financed with union funds. 
Those locations, all within my congres- 
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sional district, make me especially proud 
of WCFL's progress and achievements. 

I am sure that the many thousands of 
people in Chicago and throughout the 
Midwest, who deeply appreciate the out- 
standing public service which WCFL has 
performed, join with me in saluting 
them on their 38th birthday, and we all 
hope that they will be around for many 
more. 


SENATE 


Frinay, JUNE 26, 1964 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, with silenced hearts 
listening for Thy voice, we wait for Thy 
word, for in Thee only do we find light 
for life's meaning, wisdom for life's ques- 
tions, strength for its duties, and courage 
for its unknown ways. 

In these vernal days, thrilling and 
throbbing with the gardened loveliness 
of nature, standing knee deep in summer 
glory, we thank Thee for every sacra- 
ment of beauty of which our enraptured 
senses partake. 

In all the anguish of the world’s con- 
fusion and uncertainty, save us from 
being little persons in a big day. For- 
getting the unworthy things that are 
behind, and stretching forth to the better 
things of a fairer world which are before, 
enable us to lay aside the weight of 
prejudice and the sins of covetousness 
that do so easily beset us, as with glad 
and eager feet we march with those who 
go to free, not to bind; to develop, not 
to rule; to cooperate, not to dominate; 
until the knowledge of the Lord, who is 
no respecter of persons, shall at last 
cover the earth as the waters now cover 
the sea. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, June 25, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
cen by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

es. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 6) to au- 
thorize the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to provide additional as- 
sistance for the development of compre- 
hensive and coordinated mass transpor- 
tation systems, both public and private, 


in metropolitan and other urban areas, 
and for other purposes, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 6007. An act to permit the vessel 
SC-1473 to engage in the fisheries; 

H.R. 9021. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of two tracts of land situated in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to the Board of Edu- 
cation of Salt Lake City; 

H.R. 11004. An act to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting pe- 
riod prescribed, of zinc proposed to be dis- 
posed of pursuant to the Strategic and Criti- 
cal Materials Stock Piling Act; 

H.R. 11235. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 6- 
month waiting period, of approximately 11 
million pounds of molybdenum from the 
national stockpile; and 

H.R. 11257. An act to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting pe- 
riod prescribed, of lead proposed to be dis- 
posed of pursuant to the Strategic and Criti- 
cal Materials Stock Piling Act. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 300) authoriz- 
ing the disposal of approximately 98,000 
long tons of pig tin from the national 
stockpile, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 6007. An act to permit the vessel 
SC-1473 to engage in the fisheries; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 9021. An act to authorize the con- 
veyance of two tracts of land situated in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to the Board of Edu- 
cation of Salt Lake City; 

H.R. 11004. An act to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting 
period prescribed, of zinc proposed to be dis- 
posed of pursuant to the Strategic and Criti- 
cal Materials Stock Piling Act; 

H.R. 11235. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 6- 
month waiting period, of approximately 11 
million pounds of molybdenum from the 
national stockpile; and 

H.R. 11257. An act to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting 
period prescribed, of lead proposed to be 
disposed of pursuant to the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 300) authorizing the disposal of 


approximately 98,000 long tons of pig 
tin from the national stockpile was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
expressly approves, pursuant to section 3(e) 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (53 Stat. 811, as amended, 50 
U.S.C, 98b(e)), the disposal from the na- 
tional stockpile of approximately ninety- 
eight thousand long tons of pig tin. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
during the morning hour be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE MEET- 
ING DURING SESSION OF THE 
SENATE TODAY 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Public Works was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING WEEK OF JUNE 29 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Com- 

mittee on Appropriations be authorized 
to meet during the sessions of the Senate 

for the week beginning June 29, 1964. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
WORKS COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
DURING WEEK OF JUNE 29 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works be authorized 
to meet during the sessions of the Sen- 
ate for the week beginning June 29, 1964. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
MEETING DURING SENATE SES- 
SIONS, WEEK OF JUNE 29, 1964 
On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 

unanimous consent, the Committee on 

Foreign Relations was authorized to 

meet during the sessions of the Senate 

next week. 
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INTERIOR. AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS, WEEK OF 
JUNE 29, 1964 


On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate beginning the week of June 29, 
1964. 


LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COM- 
MITTEE MEETING DURING SES- 
SIONS OF THE SENATE, DURING 
WEEK OF JUNE 29, 1964 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that in the week 
beginning on Monday, June 29, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare be 
authorized to meet during the sessions of 
the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION TO RECEIVE MES- 
SAGES AND SIGN BILLS 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the Senate 
until Monday next, the Secretary may 
receive messages from the House, and 
that the President pro tempore or the 
Acting President pro tempore be author- 
ized to sign bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar, starting with those in the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting several nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr, HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare: 

George E. Bock, and sundry other per- 
sons, for personnel action in the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service; 

Peter E. Dans, and sundry other persons, 
for personnel action in the regular corps 
of the Public Health Service; 

Pasquale J. Ciccone, and sundry other 
persons, for personnel action in the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service; and 
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G. Gilbert Ashwell, and sundry other per- 
sons, for personnel action in the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, beginning with those 
in phe Department of Defense, will be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John T. McNaughton, of Massachu- 
setts, to be an Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Solis Horwitz, of Pennsylvania, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Daniel M. Luevano, of California, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert Warren Morse, of Rhode Is- 
land, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Leonard Marks, Jr., of California, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


U.S. AIR FORCE, U.S. ARMY, AND US. 
NAVY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions in the U.S. Air Force, the US. 
Army, and the U.S. Navy be considered 
en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James A. Washington, Jr., of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be a member of the 
Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term 3 years ex- 
piring June 30, 1967. 


June 26 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


THE AIR FORCE AND THE MARINE 
CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force and 
the Marine Corps, which had been placed 
on the Secretary’s desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, these nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Pres- 
ident be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


CERTAIN NATIONAL GUARD 
PROMOTIONS 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the nomination of the four 
National Guard officers to the grade of 
major general acted upon by the Senate 
today, I desire to have the RECORD show 
the shocking manner in which the De- 
partment of the Army was guilty of leg- 
islative oversight and flouted the action 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
during the past year after that commit- 
tee had rejected these four nominees for 
promotion from the rank of colonel to 
major general. 

When the committee rejected such 
double promotion, the Army then sent 
the nominations back in the grade of 
brigadier general and the committee 
then approved the nominations. But in 
the meantime, the Army withheld from 
the committee the information that de- 
spite the committee’s rejection of the 
four nominees in the grade of major gen- 
eral the Army continued them in that 
grade receiving the pay of major gen- 
eral and wearing the uniform and insig- 
nia of major general. 

This is one of the worst breaches of 
faith on the part of the Department of 
the Army and the Department of De- 
fense that I have ever experienced. I 
do not know who is responsible for such 
breach of faith, but I do know that it 
not only shocked me but it shocked the 
chairman of the committee as well for he 
expressed his shock yesterday in the ex- 
ecutive session of the committee when 
I brought this matter up. 

In legal terms, this action on the part 
of the Department of the Army and the 
National Guard is nothing less than a 
slick, shyster trick that reflects on the 
integrity of the Department of the Army. 
Whoever dreamed it up certainly did a 
disservice to the Department of the 
Army in the ultimate impairment of the 
committee’s confidence in the Depart- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the body of the Recor at this point a 
statement that I made at the meeting of 
the Committee on Armed Services yes- 
terday, together with letters I received 
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from the Secretary of the Army and the 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR SMITH BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr, Chairman, I would like to make a brief 
statement regarding nomination reference 
No. 196, which contains the names of the 
four brigadier generals—Harrison, Hostetler, 
Stevenson, and White—for appointments as 
major generals in the Army Reserve as a re- 
sult of their positions as adjutant general of 
their respective States. 

I would first like to say that my purpose in 
making this statement is not to oppose the 
list, but to point out certain events which 
have occurred since the committee’s action 
last year and set forth certain changes which 
the Army has made in its regulations. 

As the committee will recall, these four 
officers were federally recognized as major 
generals in the Guard on March 12, 1963, 
and their nominations for appointment in 
the Army Reserve were submitted to the 
Senate for confirmation in July of last year. 
Since these officers held only the rank of 
colonel, the committee indicated it would 
approve only a one-jump promotion to the 
grade of brigadier general. The two-star 
nominations, as you know, were withdrawn 
and their one-star nominations were subse- 
quently submitted and confirmed in Novem- 
ber of last year. As a result of the commit- 
tee’s action, the Army regulations have been 
revised to prevent any further two-jump pro- 
motions. 

Some weeks ago, in a discussion with Na- 
tional Guard officials, I was dismayed to learn 
that the Army never withdrew Federal rec- 
ognition of these four officers as major gen- 
erals in the Army Guard, Since, legally, the 
drill pay and the rank and uniform of Guard 
Officers is based on their federally recognized 
rank, these four officers since March of 1963 
have continued to receive drill pay of the 
two-star rank and wear the uniform of a 
major general. The committee's action last 
year in refusing the two-jump promotions 
had no effect on the current status and ap- 
pears to have been an exercise in futility. 
Appointments of adjutants general in the 
Reserve affects only their retirement rights 
and the rank they would serve in if called to 
extended active duty. 

In a letter dated May 15, 1964, to me from 
General Wilson, Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, it is stated: “The appointment as 
Reserve brigadier generals did not alter the 
fact that they had been properly federally 
recognized as major generals in the National 
Guard, nor did it provide a legal basis for 
withdrawal of Federal recognition in that 
grade.” While I do not wish to debate this 
point, the records should reflect the fact that 
Army regulations provide that there will be 
a withdrawal of the Federal recognition when 
the Adjutant General of the Army fails to 
appoint a National Guard officer as a Reserve 
officer of the Army within a reasonable time 
after Federal recognition has been granted. 
(National Guard Regulation 20-4, sec. 3 (n).) 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that it is my impression that Gen- 
eral Wilson himself did not favor these of- 
ficers continuing to receive two-star pay after 
last year’s committee action. Apparently, 
however, there were other pressures that pre- 
vailed at the secretarial level in the Army. 

I would like to point out to the committee 
that under such a policy the committee could 
reject an officer’s nomination in the Reserve 
because of lack of qualifications or for other 
reasons, but as a result of continuous Fed- 
eral recognition, he would continue to enjoy 
the pay and the uniform of the rank in which 
the committee rejected him. 
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I continued to pursue this matter, Mr. 
Chairman, and on June 17, 1964, I received 
a letter from Secretary of the Army Ailes stat- 
ing that Army regulations have been changed 
with respect to National Guard general offi- 
cers. Henceforth, a Guard officer will be giv- 
en permanent Federal recognition only after 
his Reserve rank has been confirmed by the 
Senate. His initial Federal recognition will 
be temporary. The Federal recognition of 
his Guard rank will be withdrawn unless his 
appointment in the Reserve in that rank is 
confirmed by the Senate within 6 months. 

Mr. Chairman, there still remains a num- 
ber of areas in which the National Guard 
officer enjoys an advantage over his counter- 
part in the Reserve who is not a member 
of the National Guard. 

(a) Even under this proposed temporary 
Federal recognition process, the National 
Guard officer will get the drill pay of the 
higher grade when federally recognized and 
wear the uniform, as compared to the Re- 
serve officers who must wait until actual 
appointment in the higher grade. 

(b) It should also be noted that a briga- 
dier general nominated for two-star rank 
as adjutant general is required to remain 
in the grade of brigadier general only 1 year 
before he is elgible for two-star rank. Other 
Reserve brigadier generals must remain in 
grade 2 years before being eligible for two- 
star rank. 

I recognize, however, Mr. Chairman, the 
progress in this general area is made in small 
steps. I did want to bring to the attention 
of the committee the change in the Army 
regulation which will in the future provide 
further conformity with any actions the 
committee might take. 

Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear Senator SMITH: General Wilson has 
discussed with me your letter of May 22, 
concerning the Federal recognition of Army 
National Guard officers in general officer 
grades. 

Your feelings in this regard, as elaborated 
on in your letter to General Wilson, are fully 
understandable. At my direction the appli- 
cable regulation was reviewed and changes 
have been approved which will enable per- 
manent Federal recognition to be extended 
to an officer appointed in the Army National 
Guard of any State as a brigadier general 
or major general only after his nomination 
as a Reserve officer of the Army in that grade 
is confirmed by the Senate. If the nomina- 
tion is not confirmed, his temporary Federal 
recognition will be withdrawn. Temporary 
Federal recognition will expire 6 months from 
the effective date if it is not sooner replaced 
by permanent Federal recognition. 

Attached for your information is an ex- 
tract copy of the pertinent changes. 

Your continued interest is appreciated, 
and both General Wilson and I hope that 
you will find the regulation revisions out- 
lined to be more compatible with the desires 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN AILES, 
Secretary of the Army. 
EXTRACT Copy OF CHANGES TO NGR, 20-2, PER- 
TAINING TO. FEDERAL RECOGNITION OF ARMY 
NATIONAL GUARD GENERAL OFFICERS 


“4. Temporary Federal recognition. (Su- 
perseded) Temporary Federal recognition 
may be extended to an officer who has been 
appointed in the Army National Guard of a 
State and found qualified by a Federal Recog- 
nition Board pending a final determination 
of his eligibility for, and his appointment 
as, a Reserve commissioned officer of the 
Army. Temporary Federal recognition is 
granted by the Federal Recognition Examin- 
ing Board except that the Chief, National 
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Guard Bureau, will extend temporary Fed- 
eral recognition to applicants for Federal 
recognition as general officers who are found 
qualified by the Board and approved by the 
Secretary of the Army. Such recognition 
may be withdrawn at any time, and if not 
sooner withdrawn or replaced by perma- 
nent recognition, shall automatically termi- 
nate six months after the effective date (32 
USC 308). If a general officer nomination 
is not confirmed by the Senate, Temporary 
Federal recognition will be withdrawn. 
. . . 


“17. Disposition. After action by the Sec- 
retary of the Army, report will be referred 
to the Chief, National Guard Bureau, who 
will notify the officers concerned. Tempo- 
rary Federal recognition will extended by 
the Chief, National Guard Bureau, to those 
officers found qualified by the Board and 
approved by the Secretary of the Army. 
Temporary Federal recognition will expire 6 
months from the effective date, if not sooner 
terminated or replaced by permanent Fed- 
eral recognition. Permanent Federal rec- 
ognition will be extended after Senate con- 
firmation of appointment. If an individual 
is not confirmed by the Senate, temporary 
Federal recognition will be withdrawn.” 


May 15, 1964. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR SmIrTH: This is in reply to 
your inquiry of April 21, 1964, as to the legal 
basis under which four Army National Guard 
officers whose appointments as Reserve brig- 
adier generals of the Army were confirmed 
by the Senate are authorized to wear the 
insignia of major generals of the Army, and 
to receive the pay and allowances appro- 
priate to that grade for training performed 
under authority of Federal law. 

A member of the National Guard is en- 
titled to one-thirtieth of 1 month's pay for 
each day of authorized inactive duty train- 
ing as provided by section 206 of title 37, 
United States Code. Full-time training duty 
performed by a member of the Army Nation- 
al Guard of the United States in his status 
as a member of the Army National Guard, 
authorized by section 503-505 of title 32, 
United States Code, is active duty for the 
purposes of section 204 of title 37 (37 U.S.C. 
204(d)). The basic pay to which a member 
of the National Guard is entitled while per- 
forming duty under sections 503-505 of title 
32, United States Code, is that of his federally 
recognized grade. 

Before the National Defense Act amend- 
ments of June 15, 1933 (48 Stat. 153), there 
was no National Guard of the United States 
and the only basis for pay and other benefits 
was Federal recognition. Despite the fact 
that, between 1933 and 1952 federally rec- 
ognized officers were also appointed in the 
National Guard of the United States, and 
after 1952 as Reserves of the Army or of the 
Air Force as appropriate, their entitlement 
to pay and allowances continues to be based 
upon Federal recognition. Pointing up this 
fact is the provision in section 204(a) (2) of 
title 37, United States Code, for paying mem- 
bers of the National Guard who are not 
Reserves of the Army or Air Force. Thus, a 
second lieutenant with no prior service is 
entitled to pay and allowances for author- 
ized inactive duty or full-time duty per- 
formed by him from the date of Federal 
recognition and while awaiting his Reserve 
of the Army appointment. 

Wearing of the uniform of the Army, in- 
cluding insignia of grade, is governed by 
chapter 45 of title 10, United States Code. 
Section 772(a) provides “a member of the 
Army National Guard * * * may wear the 
uniform prescribed for the Army National 
Guard.” Army National Guard is defined in 
section 101(10) of title 10, United States 
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Code, as that part of the organized militia 
that is federally recognized. Accordingly, 
when an officer is appointed by State authori- 
ties in accordance with article I, section 8, 
clause 16, of the Constitution and is fed- 
erally recognized by the Secretary of the 
Army, he is an officer of the Army National 
Guard and is authorized to wear the insignia 
of the grade in which recognized. 

Colonels Harrison, Hostetler, Stevenson, 
and White were each appointed by State au- 
thorities to the grade of major general. 
They were federally recognized by the Sec- 
retary of the Army in that grade on March 12, 
1963, based upon the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Army National Guard 
Federal Recognition Examining Board. As 
a separate and subsequent action on July 17, 
1963, the nominations of these four ARNG 
colonels for appointment as Reserve com- 
missioned officers in the grade of major gen- 
eral, Adjutant General Corps, were forwarded 
to the Senate for confirmation. 

The regulations had recently been revised 
to comport with the information furnished 
to Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services, by 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Gilpatric in his 
letter of July 18, 1961. In that letter it was 
eaid, “Officers in the grade of colonel and 
above who are appointed as adjutants gen- 
eral will be required to be fully qualified as 
indicated above to be eligible for Federal 
recognition but may be extended Federal 
recognition and promotion in the Reserve to 
the grade of brigadier general or major gen- 
eral. This means that the only authoriza- 
tion for promotion of over one grade at a 
time will be in the case of colonels being pro- 
moted to major general.” 

Following consideration by the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services of the 
nomination of these four officers for appoint- 
ment as Reserve major generals of the Army 
(they theretofore having been federally rec- 
ognized in that grade), Senator RUSSELL, as 
chairman of the committee, wrote the then 
Secretary of the Army, informing him that 
the committee agreed that these officers 
should not be appointed as major generals 
but that it would approve their “appointment 
* + * in the rank of brigadier general in 
the Army Reserve.” 

The chairman suggested that the names of 
the officers be withdrawn and that “their 
nominations for appointment in the grade 
of brigadier general in the Army Reserve” be 
resubmitted. 

Following this suggestion, the initial nom- 
inations were withdrawn, nominations for 
their appointment as Reserve brigadier gen- 
erals of the Army were submitted, and the 
consent of the Senate was granted. The ap- 
pointment as Reserve brigadier generals did 
not alter the fact that they had been prop- 
erly federally recognized as major generals 
in the National Guard, nor did it provide a 
legal basis for withdrawal of Federal recog- 
nition in that grade. 

Based upon the desires expressed by the 
committee in Senator RUsSSELL’s letter of Oc- 
tober 10, 1963, pertinent regulations were 
again changed to preclude the future possi- 
bility of promotion of colonels appointed 
as State adjutants general to the grade of 
major general. Under current regulations, 
a colonel may not be federally recognized in 
@ grade above brigadier general, thereby as- 
suring that the individual's federally recog- 
nized grade will coincide with the grade in 
which he is to be appointed as a Reserve of 
the Army. 

The situation whereby these four officers 
were federally recognized in the grade of 
major general (which entitled them to wear 
the insignia and to receive pay and allow- 
ances of that grade) without having had 
their nominations for appointment as Re- 
serves of the Army in that grade submitted 
to the Senate will not again occur. However, 
Federal recognition must necessarily precede 
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the tender of appointment as a Reserve of the 
Army, and in the interim between the date 
of Federal recognition and confirmation by 
the Senate the individual will continue to be 
entitled to pay, allowances, and to wear the 
insignia of the federally recognized grade. 
Sincerely, 
WINSTON P. WILSON, 
Major General, 
Chief, National Guard Bureau. 


REAR ADM. HORACE D. WARDEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today, the Senate 
confirmed the nomination of Horace D. 
Warden, of Montana, to be a rear ad- 
miral in the Medical Corps of the U.S. 
Navy. My distinguished colleague, Sen- 
ator METCALF, and I know Admiral War- 
den well and we have great respect for 
the man as a person of integrity, intelli- 
gence, and capability. Our acquaintance 
goes back some 30 years, when Senator 
METCALF, Rear Admiral Warden, and I 
were at Montana State University to- 
gether. 

I wondered how long it would take the 
Navy to recognize this man’s outstanding 
medical capabilities. I am glad that at 
long last his merits have been recognized 
and that the Navy and the President of 
the United States have recommended 
that he be appointed a rear admiral and 
that the Senate has unanimously. fol- 
lowed suit in seeing that the nomination 
of Admiral Warden was confirmed. 

Admiral Warden is the 14th or 15th 
admiral from the State of Montana in 
the period beginning with the Second 
World War and down to the present. 
He is a wise choice. He is a great man. 
He is an eminent and devoted doctor. 

I know this will be a great moment for 
Admiral Warden and his wife, the former 
Joy Browning. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I want 
to concur in the remarks of my distin- 
guished colleague, the majority leader, in 
praise of Admiral Warden. He has been 
a friend since he and I attended Montana 
State University together. Mrs. Warden 
was a sister of my next door neighbor 
here in Washington. I visited with them. 

Admiral Warden was an outstanding 
medical officer and served with President 
Truman on the presidential yacht. He 
has now embarked on a career in space 
medicine, and will have a distinguished 
career in that field. 

All of us in Montana are proud of his 
accomplishments, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague for his pertinent re- 
marks. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. Humpnurey, the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN DELA- 

WARE, MARYLAND, GEORGIA, AND MISSOURI 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
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transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on Marshyhope Creek, 
Delaware and Maryland, Mill Creek, Georgia, 
Turtle River, Georgia, and Wellington-Na- 
poleon watershed, Missouri (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


DRAFTS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO 
INSPECTION ACTIVITIes UNDER FEDERAL MEAT 
INSPECTION AND HUMANE SLAUGHTER LAWS 
AND POULTRY PRODUCTS INSPECTION ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting two drafts of proposed legisla- 
tion, as follows: 

1. To provide for collection and deposit 
of fees and charges for inspection and serv- 
ices under laws relating to Federal inspec- 
tion of meat and meat-food products, hu- 
mane slaughter of animals, and for other 
purposes; and 

2. To amend the Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act to require charging of fees, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

REPORT ON UNJUSTIFIED DISPOSAL OF AIRCRAFT 
PARTS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmiting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the unjustified disposal of 
aircraft parts, Department of the Army, 
dated June 1964 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 


Auprr REPORT ON VETERANS CANTEEN 
SERVICE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the veterans canteen 
service, Veterans’ Administration, for the 
fiscal year 1963 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 


REPORT ON CERTAIN ASSISTANCE UNDER PUBLIC 
Works ACCELERATION ACT 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on assistance under the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to areas no longer 
burdened by substantial unemployment, 
Area Redevelopment Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, dated June 1964 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 


REPORT ON INEFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION AND 
CONTROL OF TRAVEL ADVANCES AND PURCHASE 
OF TRANSPORTATION, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on ineffective administration 
and control of travel advances and purchase 
of transportation, Department of Labor, 
dated June 1964 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON UNNECESSARY COSTS TO THE GOV- 
ERNMENT THROUGH THE LEASING OF CERTAIN 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on unnecessary costs to 
the Government through the leasing of elec- 
tronic data processing systems by the operat- 
ing contractor, Aro, Inc., Arnold Engineer- 
ing Development Center, Arnold Air Force 

Station, Tenn., Department of the Air Force, 

dated June 1964 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 

REPORT ON NEGOTIATIONS IN APPRAISAL OF 
LANDS ON THE THIRD DIVISION OF THE 
RIVERTON PROJECT, WYOMING 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 

negotiations in the appraisal of lands on 
the third division of the Riverton project, 
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Wyoming (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af - 
fairs. 


PLANS FoR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
GEORGIA, KANSAS, MAINE, AND OHIO 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on the Hiawassee 
River, Georgia, Muddy Creek, Kansas, Presque 
Isle Stream, Maine, and West Fork Duck 
Creek, Ohio (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Public Works, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, with an 
amendment: 

H.R. 11049. An act to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1121). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1186. A bill to amend the act authorizing 
the Crooked River Federal reclamation proj- 
ect to provide for the irrigation of additional 
lands (Rept. No. 1122). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with an amendment: 

H.R. 2434. An act to amend section 560 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
payment of special pension to holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor awarded such 
medal for actions not involving conflict with 
with an enemy, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1123). 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 334) ; which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Eighty-eighth Congress, 
$5,000 in addition to the amount, and for the 
same purpose, specified in section 134(a) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act approved 
August 2, 1946. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

S. 2953. A bill for the relief of Dr. Chong 

Hyok Un; to the Committee on the Judici- 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 2954. A bill for the relief of Jordan V. 

Peyev; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 2955. A bill to amend section 4216 (re- 
lating to the definition of price) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCartHy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself and 
Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 2956. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, so as to provide for the 
appointment of one additional district judge 
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for the district of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 2957. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral rights to Joseph C. 
Sandberg and Anna Marie Sandberg; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2958. A bill to conserve the human and 
natural resources of the Nation; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NELSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 334) pro- 
viding additional funds for the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HILL, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
WITH ADDITIONAL COPIES A RE- 
PORT ENTITLED “MINERALS AND 
WATER RESOURCES IN NEVADA” 


Mr. CANNON submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 335); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the report entitled “Mineral 
and Water Resources in Nevada”, prepared 
by the United States Geological Survey and 
the Nevada Bureau of Mines, shall be printed 
as a Senate document. There shall be print- 
ed 5,000 additional copies of such Senate 
document which shall be for the use of the 
Members of the Senate from the State of 
Nevada. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 4126 OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
dealing with the amendment of section 
4216 of the Internal Revenue Code. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill, to- 
gether with an explanation of the pur- 
pose of the bill, be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and explanation will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2955) to amend section 
4216 (relating to the definition of price) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
introduced by Mr. MCCARTHY, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4216(b) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to the determination of 
“constructive sale price“) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) CONSTRUCTIVE SALE Price.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If an article is— 

“(A) sold at retail, 

(B) sold on consignment, or 
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“(C) sold (otherwise than through an 
arm’s length transaction) at less than the 
fair market price, 
the tax under this chapter shall (if based 
on the price for which the article is sold) 
be computed on the price for which such 
articles are sold, in the ordinary course of 
trade, by manufacturers or producers there- 
of, as determined by the Secretary or his 
delegate. In the case of an article sold at 
retail, the computation under the preceding 
sentence shall be on whichever of the fol- 
lowing prices is the lower: (i) the price for 
which such article is sold, or (ii) the lowest 
price for which such articles are sold to 
wholesale distributors, in the ordinary 
course of trade, by manufacturers or pro- 
ducers thereof, as determined by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, This paragraph shall 
not apply if paragraph (2) applies. 

“(2) SPECIAL RULE.—If an article is sold at 
retail, to a retailer, or to a special dealer (as 
defined in paragraph (3) ), and if— 

“(A) the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter of such article regularly sells such 
articles at retail, to retailers, or to special 
dealers, as the case may be, 

“(B) the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter of such article sells such articles to 
one or more wholesale distributors (other 
than special dealers) in arm’s length trans- 
actions and he establishes that his prices 
in such cases are determined without regard 
to any tax benefit under this paragraph, 

“(C) in the case of articles upon which tax 
is imposed under section 4061(a) (relating 
to automobiles, trucks, etc.), 4191 (relating 
to business machines), or 4211 (relating to 
matches), the normal method of sales for 
such articles within the industry is not to 
sell such articles at retail or to retailers, or 
combinations, thereof, and 

“(D) the transaction is an arm’s length 
transaction, the tax under this chapter shall 
(if based on the price for which the article is 
sold) be computed on whichever of the fol- 
lowing prices is the lower: (1) The price for 
which such article is sold, or (ii) the lowest 
price for such articles are sold by such man- 
ufacturer, producer, or importer to wholesale 
distributors (other than special dealers). 

“(3) SPECIAL DEALER.—For purposes of 
paragraph (2), the term “special dealer” 
means a distributor of articles taxable under 
section 4121 who does not maintain a sales 
force to resell the article whose constructive 
price is established under paragraph (2) but 
relies on salesmen of the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer of the article for resale of 
the article to retailers.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
calendar quarter which begins more than 60 
rot after the date of the enactment of this 

t. 


The explanation presented by Mr. 
McCarTHY is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF AMENDMENT TO 
SECTION 4216 (b) OF THE INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954 


The purpose of the proposed amendment 
is to further the congressional objective of 
equalizing the excise tax imposed upon 
similar articles sold at different levels of 
distribution by competing manufacturers so 
as to equalize the tax burden of the ultimate 
consumer regardless of the mode of distri- 
bution. 

The manufacturers excise tax is imposed 
upon the manufacture and sale of certain 
articles named in chapter 32 of the code. 
Where sales are made by the manufacturer 
in what is considered the normal method of 
distribution—that is, sales to independent 
wholesale distributors—the tax, in most 
cases, is imposed upon the price for which 
articles are sold. However, there are in- 
stances in which it is necessary to construct 
a price because the sale is made outside the 
normal method of distribution; for example, 
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sales to retailers, sales at retail to the ulti- 
mate consumer, and sales at less than fair 
market value to a wholly owned selling sub- 
sidiary of the manufacturer. For that mat- 
ter, the tax is also imposed where the manu- 
facturer uses the article rather than selling 
it. In this case also, of course, it is neces- 
sary to construct a price since no price has 
actually been paid. 

This equalization would be accomplished 
in the case of sales made by a manufacturer 
directly to retailers or to consumers by pro- 
viding for a constructive sale price that is 
comparable to the constructive sale price 
used by a manufacturer in the case of sales 
made to a wholly owned sales subsidiary. 
This constructive price would also be com- 
parable to the tax base used by the manu- 
facturer where a taxable use is made of the 
article. 

The manufacturer’s lowest price to inde- 
pendent wholesale distributors has histori- 
cally been the base used as a constructive 
price in the case of the tax imposed upon 
the use of an article by the manufacturer, 
himself, and, also, in the case of sales by 
the manufacturer to a wholly owned selling 
subsidiary. This amendment would accord 
the same treatment to the manufacturer 
who sells to retailers or at retail to the 
ultimate consumer. 

It has no purpose other than to achieve 
this obviously desired goal of uniformity 
and equality of treatment. 


HUMAN AND RESOURCE CONSERVA- 
TION ACT OF 1964 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to conserve the human 
and natural resources of the Nation. 
Today America faces twin crises: through 
sheer failure to act we are wasting ir- 
replaceable natural resources at an ever- 
increasing rate; at the same time there 
are millions of men who want to work 
but who cannot find jobs who are wast- 
ing their lives in poverty. 

I propose we face both crises boldly 
and that we begin a substantial program 
to put men to work to conserve our nat- 
ural resources. Such a program will at 
the same time conserve the human re- 
sources of the Nation. 

America must begin at once to make a 
massive investment at the local, State, 
and national level to save our natural 
resources from destruction. If we fail to 
act in the few years we have left, we 
could destroy not only the resources 
which provide much of the beauty and 
recreation in our life but our most im- 
portant, lifegiving resources as well— 
the water we drink and the air we 
breathe. 

Much of our priceless heritage is al- 
ready lost. The 200 billion board feet 
of pine in northern Wisconsin, which 
could have made this area rich for- 
ever, is gone, and heartbreak and finan- 
cial problems have lingered ever since. 
A substantial percentage of the rivers 
of the east are also hopelessly polluted, 
and the dull gray tide of pollution is 
slowly spreading over the surface waters 
of America. 

The coastlines of America, the greatest 
recreational and scenic resource that 
America has, have been largely ruined 
by the most vulgar types of commercial 
exploitation or walled off on private 
ownership that allows public access to 
only 2 percent of the coastlines. Much 
of the true wilderness—our last real link 
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with the world which God created—has 
been destroyed. 

Many of our most beautiful highways 
have become ugly slums of garish signs 
and shoddy development. 

These resources—gone and never to be 
replaced—were lost because our opti- 
mistic young country believed in what 
Secretary of the Interior Udall has called 
“the myth of superabundance.” It 
shocked America to learn that it could 
run out of timber and land and minerals 
and scenic vistas and a lot of other 
things. 

Today we face a genuine crisis. To 
retreat any further threatens America 
with the kind of resource destruction 
which turned a green forest into the 
Sahara Desert, and which made it vir- 
tually impossible for China and India 
to sustain the lives of all their citizens. 

Look at some of the chilling facts: 

First. Our population is expected to 
double by the year 2000—which is only 
36 years away. 

Second. We are presently using water 
at the rate of 355 billion gallons a day, 
and encountering serious water short- 
ages in many parts of the Nation. By 
1980, experts tell us we will need 600 bil- 
lion gallons a day—almost twice our pres- 
ent water supply in a scant 17 years, 
and by the year 2000 we will need almost 
900 billion gallons. Meanwhile, the re- 
lentless spread of pollution makes more 
and more water unsuitable for use each 
day. 

Third. Automobiles are creating a 
nationwide traffic jam which is blight- 
ing the landscape of America and chew- 
ing up much of the valuable land—land 
which can never again be used for farms 
or forests or parks or homesites. The 
American Automobile Association esti- 
mates that our present 68 million pas- 
senger cars will increase to 95 million by 
1976. 

Fourth. The increase in population, in 
the number of cars and in leisure time is 
causing a geometric increase in demand 
on all parks and recreational space. Yet 
we are making no comparable increase 
in the amount of space available. 

Fifth. Resources for the Future, an 
outstanding research organization, esti- 
mates that there will be 10 times the de- 
mand for outdoor recreation in the year 
2000 that there was in 1950. The bipar- 
tisan report of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission estimates 
that at the very least the overall demand 
for outdoor recreation will treble. 

Sixth. Marion Clawson, the expert 
who made the study for Resources for the 
Future, estimates that the present 750,000 
acres of city and county parks should be 
doubled right now, just to meet present 
demand. By the year 2000, we will need 
5 million acres, Clawson estimates. The 
greatest demand of all—for a major in- 
crease in national park lands—simply 
cannot be met because there is no longer 
that much additional outstanding land 
available. The result will simply be more 
overcrowding—and the more unique, the 
more desirable an area it is, the more it 
will be crowded and overused. 

The conservation crisis can be briefly 
summarized: our natural heritage of 
water, timber, and outdoor recreation 
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space is disappearing. It is disappear- 
ing at the Federal, State, municipal, 
county, and private level. 

Even as we begin to realize the dimen- 
sions of this crisis at all levels of en- 
deavor, we are becoming more and more 
aware of the crisis of poverty in America. 
The President has shown that at least a 
fifth of our Nation lives in unacceptable 
conditions: 

First. During 1962 there were 9.3 mil- 
lion families—or 35 million individuals— 
with family incomes of less than $3,000. 

Second. Three million six hundred 
thousand of these families were headed 
by individuals who did not work at any 
time during the year. 

Third. Of the remaining 5.7 million 
families, the heads of 1.5 million worked 
at part-time jobs only and 1.8 million 
work at full-time jobs for less than 50 
weeks. 

Fourth. Only 2.4 million of the family 
heads of these families worked full time. 
There were 6 million people in families 
with income below $3,000 who were de- 
pendent on family heads unemployed for 
5 weeks or more. 

These are some dimensions of the 
poverty crisis. Many members of these 
families are either too ill or too old to 
work. But many are not; unemploy- 
ment or underemployment is a most un- 
necessary and unacceptable facet of 
American poverty. There is work to do 
in this country. Nevertheless, we find 
men without jobs throughout the 
Nation. 

Unemployment is particularly severe 
in some regions of the country. In Ap- 
palachia, for example, there were 380,000 
unemployed worker in 1960—7.1 percent 
of the total work force. What is worse, 
there are apparently a number of men 
who simply have withdrawn from the 
work force out of despair at ever finding 
a job—for the number of Appalachians 
either employed or seeking work is 
700,000 less than we would expect if Ap- 
palachia followed the normal jobseeking 
patterns of the Nation. 

Unemployment is particularly severe 
among certain groups; the average mi- 
grant farmworker, for example, worked 
at farm labor for only 161 days in 1962. 
His average earning from farmwork was 
$874; his average earning for all work 
was $1,123 per year. 

The House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee estimates that unemployment or 
underemployment is the major cause of 
poverty in about half of the 35 million 
families with incomes of less than $3,000. 

The crisis of conservation and the 
crisis of poverty are completely comple- 
mentary: to save our natural resources, 
much work must be done; to save the 
impoverished of the Nation, jobs are 
needed. It seems to me we must put 
men to work to conserve our natural 
and human resources. 

The obvious and simple logic of such 
a program is recognized in certain parts 
of the President's antipoverty legislation. 
The Equal Opportunity Act of 1964 would 
use a number of youths and unemployed 
fathers in experimental programs involv- 
ing conservation work. But this is only 
a start. I believe that we should embark 
upon a massive program which would put 
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large numbers of unemployed men to 
work on the vast backlog of constructive 
conservation projects. 

Today, I am introducing a bill to estab- 
lish a National Conservation Council 
with broad authority to utilize unem- 
ployed men on much needed conserva- 
tion projects. In its first year, the Coun- 
cil would have authority to spend ap- 
proximately $1 billion to employ men 
throughout the Nation. I estimate that 
between 100,000 and 125,000 men could 
be put to work with this amount of 
money. 

This legislation would direct the Chair- 
man of the National Conservation Coun- 
cil to work through existing Federal, 
State, municipal, and county agencies. 
It would not involve a new administra- 
tive structure. Rather the Council would 
only supervise a program to be run on the 
spot by existing agencies at the national 
and local level. 

The most important features of this 
program are: It can put unemployed, un- 
skilled men to work without further 
training; it can put the men to work 
immediately without new administrative 
structure or new planning; and it will 
help stem the wasting tide of resource 
destruction. 

What kind of work could be done by 
unskilled labor? 

We could reforest 28 million acres of 
timberland; embark upon timberstand 
improvement of another 140 million 
acres; expand fire protection in another 
200 million acres. 

We could establish soil and watershed 
conservation programs on 300 million 
acres of farmland; embark upon revege- 
tation of the strip mine areas of the 
Nation. 

On western rangelands we could clear 
brush, spread water and vegetation over 
200 million acres of Federal grazing dis- 
tricts and forest service lands. 

We could establish and refurbish 
recreational acres on National and State 
parks, national forests, and other public 
lands. 

We could establish wildlife habitat and 
structural improvements on wildlife ref- 
uges, expand wildlife cover development 
on private lands. 

The work can be done at all levels of 
Government activity. The Forest Serv- 
ice, in the Department of Agriculture, 
estimates that currently there are 70 
million acres of unproductive land in 
need of reforestation by planting and 
seeding. Another Federal agency, the 
Department of the Interior, estimates 
that there are more than 57,000 annual 
man-years of labor needed in its pro- 
grams through the National Park Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Land Management, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and Bureau of Sport, Fisheries, 
and Wildlife. 

Another Federal agency, the Army 
Engineers, tells me that a substantial 
number of workers could be utilized in 
its programs on public lands. The kinds 
of work which could be done include: 
construction of recreational facilities, 
such as boat launching ramps and docks, 
buildings, structures, water supply and 
sanitary systems, safety devices, signs, 
markers, and so forth; beach improve- 
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ments, safety devices; landscaping and 
public use site improvement; roads and 
parking areas; walks, trails, foot bridges, 
overlooks, and so forth; shoreline mainte- 
nance and improvement. 

Fencing recreation areas for exclusion 
of livestock, construction of cattle 
guards, and cutting and treating of 
posts; inspection of fencing; establish- 
ing and developing natural areas; timber 
stand improvement, weeding, thinning, 
release; roadside cleanup and demon- 
stration areas; establishing fire lanes and 
protection measures; weed control, cut- 
ting and spraying; disease, rodent and 
pest control, removal, spraying, trapping, 
cleanup, burning, and so forth; fish and 
wildlife conservation improvements, 
small subimpoundments, habitat im- 
provements, food and cover plantings; 
soil erosion control, drainage improve- 
ment, ditching, diking, seeding, sodding, 
fertilizing, cover planting; establishing 
nursery stock for landscape plantings; 
navigation markers and channel im- 
provement for recreational boating; gen- 
eral construction; boundary surveying, 
monumentation, marking, posting, clear- 
ing, maintenance; and collection of basic 
data on resources and public use. 

The kinds of work outlined here for 
Federal lands can be done on State and 
local and private lands as well. Indeed, 
a number of existing Federal programs 
authorize the use of Federal funds on 
private lands when there is a substantial 
public interest. The most obvious ex- 
ample, of course, is the development of 
watersheds. This necessarily involves 
the interrelation of both private and 
public lands. However, much more can 
be done. The Department of Agricul- 
ture informs me that there is a great 
quantity of work which could be done 
immediately by unskilled workers in soil 
and water conservation measures. These 
include: 

Revegetation of critical sediment 
source areas, including tree planting and 
permanent grass cover; streambank 
stabilization, including small stabilizing 
structures; small impoundments or re- 
tardation and sediment reduction; 
stream channel improvement by brush- 
ing, snagging, and minor amounts 
of cleaning and realining; structural 
works of improvement for flood pre- 
vention, agricultural water management 
and watershed protection; timber stand 
improvement practices for thinning, 
pruning, site preparation, fencing, ero- 
sion control on logging roads and trails, 
firebreaks, ponds for woodland protec- 
tion, and removal of undesirable vege- 
tation; planting trees for erosion control 
and forestry purposes; strip mine spoil 
bank improvement; developing upland 
area or marshland habitat; providing 
forage and cover for wildlife habitat; 
and erosion control measures within the 
rights-of-way State, county, and town- 
ship roads. 

Beyond these programs there are, of 
course, countless programs which could 
be started tomorrow on State, municipal, 
and county parks. I was amazed to find 
that there is no reliable inventory of the 
work which must be done. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that the demand for 
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work greatly exceeds the number of 
workers available. 

I have written to more than 2,000 
State, county, and city officials asking 
them what kinds of projects are eed 
needed. The response has been 
mendous. From all over the Na 1 
have received letters such as this one 
from Mr. Horace Caldwell, Director of 
the Department of State Parks in Geor- 
gla: 

The legislation which you are drafting to 
provide funds to Federal, State, county, and 
municipal agencies to utilize unemployed 
workers on conservation projects such as 
park development, etc., would be of consid- 
erable help in improving and expanding the 
facilities of the Georgia State Parks. 

The program that you are suggesting 
seems to be the type of program that State 
parks departments might certainly use to 
good advantage in the elimination of unem- 
ployment in so many of our distressed areas. 
The work that we could give these people 
is of a nature that could be performed with- 
out any additional training on their part. 

We think that by expanding the facilities 
of our State parks, tourism can be increased 
considerably in those areas and many new 
jobs can be created: jobs in building camp- 
sites, picnic areas, parking lots, trails, fishing 
lakes, and ms. Construction alone 
in these areas could provide many years’ 
work for many of the skilled, semiskilled, 
and even unskilled workmen, 

As the jobs are completed, operations and 
maintenance would then begin. In the 
visitors’ season people are needed to provide 
basic services such as garbage collection, 
cleaning, checkin and checkout, fire pre- 
vention, concession operation, water safety, 
etc. Considerable maintenance would also 
be needed in the off season, 


The Pennsylvania State Forester, 
R. C. Wible, has written me: 

We are convinced that legislation which 
would put the unemployed to work would 
go far in providing constructive conservation 
projects for our State. 


The State Forester of North Carolina, 
Mr. F. H. Claridge, has written: 

It is my belief that there exists a real 
need for the work which can be accom- 
plished by an adequate labor force and we 
would be most happy to have such projects 
underway. 


The regional park manager of the Al- 
legany State Park Commission of New 
York, Mr. Leigh J. Batterson, writes: 

I can say that we can utilize many work- 
ers for an unlimited time on such projects 
as park development, roadside improvement, 
timber stand improvement, et cetera, with- 
out very extensive preparation provided 
funds, supervision, and transportation for 
the workers are made available. 


Mr. Norman S. Johnson, director of 
the California Department of Parks and 
Recreation, writes: 

Our preliminary investigation reveals that 
we can productively use an extensive labor 
force on minimum and primary improve- 
ments to major regional park facilities 
throughout our jurisdiction. 


In my own State of Wisconsin, the 
conservation department has 170,000 
man-months of vital, constructive work 
that could be initiated immediately on 
the State lands. We have no idea of the 
amount of work which couid be done on 
the city and county parks in Wisconsin. 
Nevertheless my correspondence shows at 
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least one index of the tremendous back- 
log which exists. 

Not only do we know that there is 
much work to do, but we know that prac- 
tical programs can be started immedi- 
ately. This is no question of mere theory. 
Under the Accelerated Public Works 
Act, a number of similar programs were 
undertaken. We have a record of amaz- 
ing success. The hard evidence shows 
that the jobs can be done, that they can 
be started immediately, that they can 
produce great results in conserving both 
human and natural resources. 

In fiscal year 1963, for example, 650 
men were at work on the Superior Na- 
tional Forest in Minnesota under the 
APW program. The total work during 
the first 8 months of the program 
amounted to 2,860 man-months of labor. 
Without the program, it is estimated that 
possibly two-thirds of the men hired 
would have been on relief rolls. This 
new source of employment began within 
24 hours of receipt of APW allocations. 
Men were ready and willing to work and 
began immediately on needed conserva- 
tion projects. 

Accelerated public works funds were 
made available to the national forests in 
West Virginia on October 29, 1962. La- 
borers were recruited the following day 
and by the end of the second week, 156 
men were employed. During the period 
November 1962 through June 30, 1963, a 
total of 786 man-months of employment 
were provided. All of the laborers were 
from rural areas. 

In New Mexico, the third day after the 
receipt of APW funds, 117 men were at 
work on the Rio Grande Gorge Recrea- 
tion area. 

Such examples prove the practical 
feasibility of the program. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has tried similar experiments with simi- 
lar success. In December 1963, Kentucky 
received a grant to put unemployed fa- 
thers to work. By February of 1964, the 
Kentucky Legislature had authorized the 
expansion of the limited program to in- 
clude 39 hard-hit east Kentucky counties. 

At the State level, Mr. J. M. Wedemey- 
er, the director of the California State 
Social Welfare Department, recently told 
the House Labor and Education Com- 
mittee that a similar California program 
has had amazing success: 

No effort launched in the welfare field for 
achieving constructive results has had as 
favorable an impression publicly as the adop- 
tion of the work experience and training 
program. The recipients as well have re- 
sponded favorably. 


Not only is there work to be done, 
workers to do it, and a backlog of experi- 
ence showing the practicality of such 
programs, but there is evidence that the 
program is money saving—not money 
using. Any investment in conservation 
has a great payback value. To save our 
water, to invest in our timber, and to 
develop our recreational areas, is not to 
waste money but to conserve it. Though 
the point is obvious, the Department of 
Agriculture submitted valuable informa- 
tion on this subject which was printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD last year. 
Estimating that there are over 300,000 
man-years of development work on the 
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national forest alone that could be done, 
the Department went on to state: 


The direct financial revenues to the Treas- 
ury from the national forest, if all of this 
work was accomplished, would rise to over 
$200 million annually by 1972. Payments 
from national forest revenues for county 
schools and roads would increase correspond- 
ingly. The capital value of the timber, 
forage, and lands of the national forests 
would increase by about $2 billion. 

The timber stand improvement and re- 
forestation work would contribute materially 
toa long-term investment resulting in timber 
production of 21 billion board feet of saw- 
timber annually by the year 2000, worth 
$350 million annually in timber sales. 

In addition to direct financial income to 
the United States as a result of national 
forest development, there will be both sub- 
stantial secondary benefits and very real in- 
tangible benefits. Secondary benefits in- 
clude such things as numbers of people em- 
ployed directly on the program work and the 
harvesting of national forest timber and 
other products and the value added to those 
products by manufacturer, distribution, and 
marketing. 

In timber alone, it is estimated that for 
every dollar of national forest stumpage sold, 
the end products will be worth about $20 by 
the time they reach the ultimate consumer. 
The estimated employment directly associ- 
ated with the utilization of timber harvested 
from the national forests will amount to 
about 800,000 man-years annually by 1972. 
This will be more than twice the current 
level. 

Development of the recreation facilities on 
national forests would serve the recreationists 
who will be putting into trade channels by 
1972, $1.5 billion for sporting equipment, 
transportation, licenses, lodging, and other 
items. 


Development and improvement of the small 
and big game habitat and fishing waters by a 
youth conservation corps would increase the 
use of many national forest areas by hunters 
and fishermen. It is estimated that fisher- 
men and hunters spend about $10 for each 
man-day visit to national forests. Increase 
of this use through improvement of the wild- 
life habitat would put a large share of this 
man-day expenditure into the local economy. 

Of the reservoir of national forest work 
available to a youth conservation corps pro- 
gram and the resultant total benefits, the 
following examples indicate possible benefits 
attributable to the program. 

On a national average, recreationists spend 
about $5.50 per person-trip day. It is esti- 
mated that national forest recreation visitors 
spend about half of this average, or about 
$2.50 per man-day. Every family recreation 
unit constructed by a youth corps on the 
national forests, at an approximate cost of 
$1,000 per unit, would return approximately 
$1,060 annual expenditures by recreationists 
into the local economy in a year or two. It 
is estimated that a youth corps of 15,000 en- 
rollees could construct at least 12,000 family 
recreation units annually, which would re- 
turn approximately $12 billion into the local 
economy in a year or two. 

Millions of acres of young growth timber 
stands on the national forests or on timber 
stands partially or completely denuded by 
fire, insects, diseases, or other causes will, 
when culturally treated, return $5,000 or 
more in 10 years on a $3,000 investment. 
There are nearly 30 million acres of national 
forest lands in need of such treatment. A 
15,000 Youth Corps could accomplish about 
2,000 man-years or $7 million worth of work 
annually. This would return about $11.7 
million annually in 10 years. 

Similar benefits can be indicated in wild- 
life habitat improvement to increase use of 
many national forest areas by sportsmen; 
watershed restoration to stabilize soil, im- 
prove streamflows, and enhance water 
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quality; insect and disease control to pre- 
vent annual losses in timber of about $94 
million annually; and forest road and trail 
maintenance and construction to increase 
public use and access to resources. 


This kind of information—and much 
more which is readily available—shows 
that an investment to put men to work 
on conservation projects is a sound one. 
But I believe this is only one justifica- 
tion for such a program. 

Today America is faced by twin crises: 
we are losing natural resources which 
cannot be replaced and we are losing 
millions of man-years of labor which 
disappear each day that men lie idle. 
The crises of conservation and of pov- 
erty should not and cannot be ignored. 
We have work to do and men to do the 
work. I propose we face our responsi- 
bilities boldly and embark upon a cre- 
ative new program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2958 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Human and Re- 
source Conservation Act of 1964”. 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. Throughout the United States, the 
wise development, conservation, and utiliza- 
tion of our natural resources requires an 
immediate and urgent effort. Much useful 
work can be accomplished on Federal lands 
and on State, county, and city parks, recrea- 
tional areas and other lands. The develop- 
ment of recreational areas, path and park 
development, conservation of stream beds 
and the forestlands are only a few of the 
countless projects which command attention. 
At the same time, there are substantial num- 
bers of men, many of whom have little edu- 
cation and poorly developed skills, who are 
unemployed. The longer these men are left 
idle, are unable to find useful work, the 
deeper they will become entrenched in a cycle 
of poverty. The United States can achieve 
its full economic and social potential as a 
nation only if its natural resources are con- 
served and every individual has the oppor- 
tunity to obtain useful employment and to 
develop his capabilities. It is, therefore, the 
policy of the United States to provide a pro- 
gram to conserve both the natural and 
human resources of the Nation by putting 
unemployed men to work on constructive 
conservation projects and, where necessary, 
to provide training which can help these 
men develop their potential skills and ca- 
pabilities to higher levels. It is the purpose 
of this Act to strengthen, supplement, and 
coordinate efforts in furtherance of this 
policy by assisting to carry out programs in 
the fields of conservation and the develop- 
ment of natural resources and recreational 
areas by providing useful work for unem- 
ployed men and, where necessary, offering 
new work training programs to increase the 
employability and education of these men. 


NATIONAL HUMAN AND RESOURCE CONSERVATION 
COUNCIL 

Sec.3. (a) There is hereby established a 
National Human and Resource Conservation 
Council (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Council”) which shall be composed of a 
representative from each of the Depart- 
ments of Defense, Interior, Agriculture, 


Labor, and Health; Education, and Welfare to 


be appointed by the head of the department 
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and & representative from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to be appointed by the 
Director of such office.. Members serving 
on the Council under the provisions of this 
subsection shall receive no additional com- 
pensation for such service but shall be re- 
imbursed for travel and other necessary 
expenses in carrying out such service. The 
Council shall consult with and advise the 
Chairman, appointed pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b), in carrying out his functions, in- 
cluding coordination with all segments of the 
Federal Government. 

(b) The Chairman of the Council (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Chairman”) shall 
be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. He 
shall administer the provisions of this Act, 
and shall be compensated at the rate of 
$20,500 per annum. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 5 (b) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949 (5 U.S.C. 1332-3 (b)), at any time after 
one year from the date of enactment of this 
Act, the President may, by complying with 
the provisions of such Act, provide for the 
transfer of the functions of the Chairman 
to such other official of the executive branch 
of the Government as he deems appro- 
priate. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 4. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, the Chairman shall assist and 
cooperate with State and local and Federal 
agencies in the planning and execution of 
projects he deems to be useful, for the con- 
servation and development of natural re- 
sources, For this purpose, the Chairman 
is authorized to enter into agreements pro- 
viding for payment out of funds appropri- 
ated for the purpose of this Act of such part 
of the costs, as he determines in accordance 
with section 5, of State, local, and Federal 
programs submitted hereunder if he deter- 
mines, in accordance with such regulations 
as he may prescribe that, 

(1) the program will contribute to the 
conservation, development, or management 
of natural resources of a State or community 
or the Nation or to the development, man- 
agement, or protection of State, community, 
or Federal recreational areas; 

(2) the program will not result in the dis- 
placement of employed workers or impair 
existing contracts for services; 

(3) the rates of pay and other conditions 
of employment will be appropriate and rea- 
sonable in the light of such factors as the 
type of work performed, geographical region, 
and proficiency of the employee; 

(4) to the maximum extent feasible, the 
program will be coordinated with vocational 
training and other educational services spon- 
sored by State or local public educational 
agencies, and where such services are inade- 
quate or unavailable, the program may make 
a provision for the enlargement, improve- 
ment, development, or coordination of such 
services, with the cooperation of, or where 
appropriate pursuant to agreement with, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and 

(5) the program includes standards and 
procedures for the selection of applicants 
for employment, including provisions assur- 
ing full coordination and cooperation with 
State and local authorities, to insure that 
such applicants are from individuals deemed 
by the Chairman to be long term unemployed 
or existing in conditions of poverty. 

LIMITATIONS ON FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 5. Funds provided under the pro- 
visions of this act for any program shall not 
exceed 75 per centum of the cost of such 
program except— 

(1) in areas of unusual poverty, as deter- 
mined by the Chairman, where such maxi- 
mum per centum shall be 90 per centum; 
and 
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(2) where funds authorized in this Act 
are used in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act to assist a program under Federal 
law other than this Act, such funds au- 
thorized in this Act shall not exceed 50 per 
centum of the Federal funds used for such 
program. 

EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 6. The Chairman shall establish cri- 
teria designed to achieve an equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance under this Act among 
the States. In developing such criteria, he 
shall consider among other relevant factors 
population, unemployment, and family in- 
come levels. Not more than 12½ percent of 
the sums appropriated or allocated for any 
fiscal year to carry out the purposes of this 
Act shall be used within any one State. 


GENERAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 7. (a) In order to carry out his func- 
tions under the provisions of this Act, the 
Chairman may— 

(1) appoint in accordance with the civil 
service laws such personnel as may be neces- 
sary, and fix their compensation in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1949 (5 
U.S.C. 1071 et seq.); 

(2) employ experts and consultants or or- 
ganizations thereof as authorized by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), 
compensate individuals so employed at rates 
not in excess of $100 per diem, including 
travel time, and allow them, while away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
travel expenses (including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence) as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently, while so employed, 
but contracts for such employment may be 
renewed annually; 

(3) appoint, without regard to the civil 
service laws, one or more advisory commit- 
tees composed of such private citizens and 
officials of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments as he deems desirable to advise 
him with respect to his functions under this 
act, and compensate the members of such 
committees in the same manner provided in 
section 8(b); 

(4) with the approval of the President, 
arrange with and reimburse the heads of 
other Federal agencies for the performance 
of any of his functions under this Act, and, 
as necessary or appropriate, delegate any of 
his powers under this Act and authorize the 
redelegation thereof; 

(5) utilize, with their consent, the services 
and facilities of Federal agencies without re- 
imbursement, and, with the consent of any 
State or a political subdivision of a State, 
accept and utilize the services and facilities 
of the agencies of such State or subdivision 
without reimbursement; 

(6) accept in the name of the Council, 
and employ or dispose of in furtherance of 
the purposes of this Act, any money or prop- 
erty, real, personal, or mixed, tangible or in- 
tangible, received by gift, devise, bequest, or 
otherwise; 

(7) accept voluntary and uncompensated 
services, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3679(b) of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 665(b) ); 

(8) allocate and expend, or transfer to 
other Federal agencies for expenditure, funds 
made available under this Act as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions hereof, 
including (without regard to the provisions 
of section 4774(d) of title 10, United States 
Code) expenditures for construction, repairs, 
and capital improvements; 

(9) disseminate, without to the 
provisions of section 32In of title 39, United 
States Code, data and information, in such 
form as he shall deem appropriate, to public 
agencies, private organizations, and the gen- 
eral public; and 

(10) establish such policies, standards, cri- 

prescri) 


teria, and procedures, be such rules 
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and regulations, enter into such contracts 
and agreements with public agencies and 
private organizations and persons, make such 
payments (in lump sum or installment, and 
in advance or by way of reimbursement, and 
in the case of grants, with necessary adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments), and generally perform such ac- 
tivities and take such steps as he may deem 
to be necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

(b) To the maximum extent feasible, the 
Chairman shall administer programs devel- 
oped pursuant to this Act through existing 
Federal agencies and utilize personnel with- 
in such agencies, 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby established a 
National Advisory Council on the Human 
and Resource Conservation Act (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Advisory Council”). The 
Advisory Council shall be composed of the 
Chairman or his designee, who shall also be 
Chairman of the Advisory Council, and not 
more than fourteen additional members ap- 
pointed by the Chairman without regard to 
the civil service laws. The appointed mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council shall be per- 
sons (including persons from public and vol- 
untary organizations) representing the fields 
of conservation, agriculture, education, 
training, youth employment, labor, manage- 
ment, and the public in general. Upon re- 
quest of the Chairman, the Advisory Coun- 
cil shall review all or any part of the pro- 
gram carried out pursuant to this Act, and 
shall from time to time make recommenda- 
tions to the Chairman relative to the execu- 
tion of his responsibilities under this Act. 
The Advisory Council shall meet at least 
twice each year and at such other times as 
the Chairman may request. 

(b) Appointed members of the Advisory 
Council, while attending meetings of the 
Advisory Council or otherwise serving at the 
request of the Chairman, shall be entitled to 
receive compensation at a rate to be fixed 
by the Chairman, but not exceeding $75 per 
diem, including travel time, and while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness, they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, 
as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. Notwithstanding the fore- 
going or any other provision of law, the 
Chairman may accept the services of ap- 
pointed members under this section with- 
out the payment of compensation therefor 
(and with or without payment of travel ex- 
penses or per diem in lieu of subsistence). 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec, 9. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1964, and for each fiscal year thereafter, not 
in excess of $1,000,000,000 to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

DEFINITION 

Src. 10. For the purposes of this Act the 
term “State” means a State, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, or the Virgin 
Islands. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator whether that is the com- 
mittee to which the bill would normally 
be referred? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not know. It is 
a program which involves employing 
workers in city parks and State areas. It 
could go to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs or to the Committee 
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on Labor and Public Welfare. It is pref- 
erable that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have no objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the unani- 
mous-consent request is agreed to. 

The bill (S. 2958) to conserve the hu- 
man and natural resources of the Nation, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 
1964—PRINTING OF BILL WITH 
HOUSE AMENDMENT 


Mr: SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill S. 6, the 
mass transit bill, which passed the House 
yesterday, be ordered printed with the 
a aad of the House of Representa- 

ives. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TOLL BRIDGES 
ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE— 
AMENDMENT (AMENDMENT NO. 
1077) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I submit an amendment, in the nature of 
a substitute, intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill (S. 260) to authorize the 
construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of certain toll bridges across the 
Rio Grande. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be printed, printed 
in full in the Recorp, and referred to the 
appropriate committee of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the amendment will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations as 
follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) That the Donna-Rio Bravo Bridge 
Company of Donna, Texas, is authorized to 
construct a toll bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Rio Grande, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
near Donna, Texas, and for a period of sixty- 
six years from the date of completion of such 
bridge, to maintain and operate same and to 
collect tolls for the use thereof, so far as 
the United States has jurisdiction over the 
waters of such river in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act entitled “An Act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters”, approved March 23, 1906 
(33 U.S.C. 491 to 498, inclusive) subject 
to— 


“(1) the conditions and limitations con- 
tained in this Act; 

“(2) the approval of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico; 

“(8) The approval of the proper author- 
ities in the Republic of Mexico; and 

“(4) the approval of the Commissioners 
Court of Hidalgo County, Texas; 
with respect to the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of such bridge. 

“(b) The Donna-Rio Bravo Bridge Com- 
pany may fix and charge tolls for transit over 
the bridge referred to in subsection 1(a) of 
this Act in accordance with the laws of the 
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State of Texas, and the laws of the United 
States, applicable to such tolls, and the rates 
of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed under the authority contained in 
section 4 of the Act of March 23, 1906 (33 
U.S. C. 494). 

“(c) The Donna-Rio Bridge Company may 
sell, assign, transfer, or mortgage the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred on such 
company by this Act to any public agency, 
or to an international bridge authority or 
commission, and any such agency, authority, 
or commission is authorized to exercise the 
rights, powers, and privileges acquired under 
this section (including acquisition by mort- 
gage foreclosure) in the same manner as if 
such rights, powers, and privileges had been 
granted by this Act directly to such agency, 
authority, or commission. 

“Src, 2. (a) The Rio Grande Bridge System, 
of McAllen, Texas, is authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or bridges 
and approaches thereto, across the Rio 
Grande at or near Hidalgo, Texas, and for a 
period of sixty-six years from the date of 
completion of any such bridge, to maintain 
and operate same and to collect tolls for the 
use thereof, so far as the United States has 
jurisdiction over the waters of such river in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable water’, approved 
March 23, 1906 (33 U.S.C. 491-498, inclusive), 
subject to— 

“(1) the conditions and limitations con- 
tained in this Act; 

“(2) the approval of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico; 

(3) the approval of the proper authorities 
in the Republic of Mexico; and 

“(4) the approval of the Commissioners 
Court of Hidalgo County, Texas; 
with respect to the construction, operation, 
and maintainence of such bridge. 

“(b) The Rio Grande Bridge System may 
fix and charge tolls for transit over the 
bridges referred to in section 2(a) of this 
Act in accordance with the laws of the State 
of Texas, and the laws of the United States, 
applicable to such tolls, and the rates of toll 
so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed 
under the authority contained in section 4 of 
the Act of March 23, 1906 (33 U.S.C. 494). 

“(c) The Rio Grande Bridge System may 
sell, assign, transfer, or mortgage the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred on such com- 
pany by this Act to any public agency, or 
to an international bridge authority or com- 
mission, and any such agency, authority, or 
commission is authorized to exercise the 
rights, powers, and privileges acquired under 
this section (including acquisition by mort- 
gage foreclosure) in the same manner as if 
such rights, powers, and privileges had been 
granted by this Act directly to such agency, 
authority, or commission. 

“Srec.3. (a) The Pharr Municipal Bridge 
Corporation, of Pharr, Texas, is authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
or bridges and approaches thereto, across the 
Rio Grande at or near Pharr, Texas, and 
for a period of sixty-six years from the date 
of completion of any such bridge, to main- 
tain and operate same and to collect tolls 
for the use thereof, so far as the United 
States has jurisdiction over the waters of 
such river in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act entitled ‘An Act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable 
waters’, approved March 28, 1906 (33 U.S.C. 
491-498, inclusive), subject to— 

“(1) the conditions and limitations con- 
tained in this Act; 

“(2) the approval of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico; 

“(3) the approval of the proper author- 
ities in the Republic of Mexico; and 

“(4) the approval of the Commissioners 
Court of Hidalgo County, Texas; 
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with respect to the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of such bridge. 

“(b) The Pharr Municipal Bridge Corpo- 
ration may fix and charge tolls for transit 
over the bridges referred to in section 3(a) 
of this Act in accordance with the laws of 
the State of Texas, and the laws of the 
United States, applicable to such tolls, and 
the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal 
rates until changed under the authority con- 
tained in section 4 of the Act of March 23, 
1906 (33 U.S.C. 494). 

“(c) The Pharr Municipal Bridge Corpora- 
tion may sell, assign, transfer, or mortgage 
the rights, powers, and privileges conferred 
on such company by this Act to any public 
agency, or to an international bridge author- 
ity or commission, and any such agency, 
authority, or commission is authorized to 
exercise the rights, powers, and privileges 
acquired under this section (including ac- 
quisition by mortgage foreclosure) in the 
same manner as if such rights, power, and 
privileges had been granted by this Act di- 
rectly to such agency, authority, or commis- 
sion. 

“Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 6 of the Act of March 23, 1906 (33 
U.S.C. 496), this Act shall be null and void 
as to any bridge authorized to be constructed 
by this Act unless the actual construction of 
such bridge is commenced within three years 
and completed within five years from the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

“Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved.” 


ADJUSTMENT OF COMPENSATION 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES— 
AMENDMENT (AMENDMENT NO. 
1078) 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (H.R. 11049) 
to adjust the rates of basic compensation 
of certain officers and employees in the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


RESCHEDULING OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATION OF EDMUND PORT 
TO BE US. DISTRICT JUDGE, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that the hear- 
ing scheduled for Monday, June 29, 1964, 
on the nomination of Edmund Port, of 
New York, to be US. district judge, 
northern district of New York, vice 
Stephen W. Brennan, retired, has been 
rescheduled for Tuesday, June 30, 1964, 
at 10 a.m., in room 2228 New Senate 
Office Building. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous consent, 

addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 

ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
By Mr. CHURCH: 


Statement by him on the Basque people 
of Idaho. 
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SENATOR McCLELLAN’S ADDRESS 
AT DEDICATION OF NEW CHAN- 
CERY OF UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA IN MEXICO CITY 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, it was 
my pleasure to have been a member of 
the small delegation for the dedication 
of our newly completed Chancery of the 
United States of America in Mexico City. 
The dedication was held on Saturday, 
June 20, and the principal speaker for 
the occasion was the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, JOHN L. MCCLELLAN. 
Since Senator McCLELLAN is chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Department of State, it was most ap- 
propriate for him to dedicate this build- 
ing. Other distinguished Members of the 
Senate comprising the delegation were 
Senators E. L. BARTLETT, of Alaska, and 
B. Everett Jorpan, of North Carolina. 

I am happy to report that this new 
chancery is a most impressive building 
and has been widely accepted by the 
Mexican people as well as by those 
Americans who have had the opportunity 
to see it. It is a permanent symbol of 
the affection between the United States 
of America and our host neighbors to the 
south, the United Mexican States. 

I should like to insert in its entirety in 
the Recor the brief speech delivered by 
Senator MCCLELLAN. I should also like 
to express my own appreciation and that 
of the Congress to those who gave of 
their energy and technical ability to plan 
and construct this building. 

I refer particularly to Southwestern 
Architects-Engineers, of Texas, headed 
by Mr. Max Brooks and Mr. L. W. Pitts, 
and to the Constructora Marhnos, 
headed by Messrs. Nicholas and Mariano 
Mariscal, who were prime contractors for 
the building. Included also are the arti- 
Sans and all the workers who made erec- 
tion of this building possible. Ambas- 
sador Fulton A. Freeman and his entire 
Embassy staff of Americans and Mexi- 
cans are to be congratulated for the 
energy and devotion they displayed to 
make the dedication ceremony a great 
success. Similar mention should be 
made of the other members of the delega- 
tion, including Messrs. Merrick and Gon- 
zalez of our own staff, and the official 
State Department delegation headed by 
Assistant Secretary Dwight J. Porter and 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries James R. 
Johnstone and Verne B. Lewis, who ac- 
companied Senator McCLELLAN and the 
other Senators and who contributed to- 
ward the success of the official opening 
of the American chancery. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
address delivered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR JOHN L. MCCLELLAN 
AT THE DEDICATION OF THE CHANCERY OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, MEXICO 
Crry, JUNE 20, 1964 
Mr. Master of Ceremonies, my first visit to 

Mexico was some 2% years ago. That visit 

proved to be most instructive and beneficial 

in gaining a better understanding of the 

Mexican Government and the aspirations of 

the Mexican people. It was a real joy and 
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privilege to be here then, and I am highly 
pleased and happy to be here again today. 

It is a great pleasure, indeed, to welcome 
you to this ceremony. We are honored to 
have you present at the dedication of this, 
our new American Embassy. With keen 
anticipation and intense satisfaction, we 
have long looked forward to this most de- 
lightful and gratifying occasion. 

Citizens of the United States and Mexico, 
working together, have constructed this 
building. Together they have made engi- 
neering history. We are all mindful of the 
challenge that Mexico City presents to archi- 
tects and engineers. The foundation of this 
building rests on mud and water, 30 feet 
deep, but it is as secure as Torre Latinoamer- 
icana, which, as you know, has weathered 
earthquakes since it was built without los- 
ing so much as a windowpane, 

We are proud of this building, proud of its 
marble-faced beauty which reflects the gran- 
deur of this city, proud of its design which 
so artfully blends Mexican and North Amer- 
ican cultures, and proud that it represents 
the achievements of Mexico, achievements 
as old as the pyramid of Cuicuilco, not far 
from here, and as new as the modern prog- 
ress that is present all about us. 

This is a pride that we of the United 
States share with you. It was only with the 
help of Mexicans that this Embassy now 
stands, or I might more aptly say floats, on 
the subsoil of Mexico City. The founda- 
tion for the building was ingeniously devised 
by Dr. Leonardo Zeevaert, as you well know, 
an outstanding Mexican structural engineer. 
It was Dr. Zeevaert who adapted the splen- 
did architectural plans of Max Brooks and 
Skeets Pitts, associates of the Southwest 
Architects & Engineers firm of Houston, Tex., 
to the subsoil and seismic conditions of 
Mexico City. 

The joint ingenuity of Mexicans and 
Americans met this challenge. There were 
setbacks, but the work went on, and the 
task was finished. I am sure the Construc- 
tora Marhnos of Mexico City must be proud 
of its accomplishment. 

Let us draw inspiration today, then, not 
from the grandeur of this building alone, 
but from the fact that it was built here 
despite the natural obstacles that stood in 
the way. Let us draw inspiration from the 
fact that here a challenge was boldly met, so 
that we can turn our eyes to the greater 
challenges that face us in this hemisphere 
and which are being met by the Organiza- 
tion of American States and the Alliance 
for Progress. Let us continue to meet these 
challenges with the same spirit, determina- 
tion, and mutual cooperation that made the 
construction of this Embassy possible. 

Let this Embassy, therefore, be dedicated 
to the true spirit of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, for we must remember that the Al- 
liance for Progress will be successful only if 
it is kept a venture of lasting partnership. 
Mexico and the United States have long 
demonstrated that we can be partners in 
progress. We have long demonstrated how 
countries should work and live together in 
peace. 

The resources of the United States can 
provide help, perhaps that margin of help 
which will make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. But the United States, 
itself, cannot do the whole job, nor even the 
major part of it. Progress is and must be 
of mutual concern; it must be a joint effort, 
just as was the construction of this build- 
ing 


Mexico has already shown the way for our 
sister republics in this great hemisphere. 
As President Kennedy recognized in the joint 
communique issued at the end of his visit 
to Mexico in 1962— the fundamental goal 
of the Mexican Revolution is the same as 
that of the Alliance for Progress—social 
justice and economic progress within the 
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framework of individual freedom and politi- 
cal liberty.” 

You have shown what a country can do 
when it really sets its mind to the task of 
raising the standards of living of its people. 

You have opened the doors of your uni- 
versities to hundreds of Latin Americans 
who seek to learn new techniques and to 
perfect old ones, In addition, our two coun- 
tries have developed a joint program in which 
the United States provided transportation 
and Mexico the training for some 300 Latin 
Americans last year under the Alliance for 
Progress. Our universities are working with 
yours in research and study programs which 
are of mutual benefit. 

Today, education is the largest single item 
in your budget. Surely you have set an ex- 
ample for all in this hemisphere to follow 
by adding a new schoolroom every 2 hours 
in your continuing campaign to wipe out il- 
literacy. 

Your gross national product has increased 
almost five times since 1930. Your per capita 
income has more than doubled. You have 
distributed over 100 million acres of land, 

Your research in basic food crops has not 
only materially increased your own produc- 
tion but has helped to provide a better life 
for people in other countries. Your Gov- 
ernment is making a continuing effort to 
achieve a technological revolution in agri- 
culture. It has provided not only land but 
also credit, technical knowledge, and other 
needed assistance to the farmer. 

Last year Mexico modified its banking laws 
and took other steps to launch a major 
attack on housing problems. Mexico re- 
quested the Inter-American Bank and the 
Agency for International Development to co- 
operate under the Alliance for Progress. 
We joined forces in a program that will cost 
almost a billion pesos. With this program, 
Mexico should, in a few years, reduce its 
housing shortage to manageable proportions. 

You have achieved what our Secretary of 
State has called the “miracle of Mexico,” and 
it gives us, and it should give all Latin 
America, confidence that the goals of the 
Alliance for Progress are attainable if each 
member country will only meet its commit- 
ments and responsibilities. 

There are many reasons for your success, 
and there is much that other members of 
the Alliance for Progress can learn from 
Mexico’s experience. 

Mexico has set its own national objectives 
and sought to achieve them with its own 
resources. Your efforts have shown that if 
the Alliance is to be a success, each country 
must carry the heaviest part of its own 
burden. 

One of the chief criticisms of the Alliance 
for Progress is that some Latin American 
countries have not fully accepted the re- 
sponsibility for their own economic and 
social welfare. Instead, they have relied too 
heavily on others to provide the resources 
that create the essential conditions for de- 
velopment. This criticism, however, cannot 
be directed to Mexico. 

Mexico has already proved its self-confi- 
dence and determination. But, undoubtedly, 
much remains to be done, You in Mexico 
realize this, and so do we, as we endeayor 
to face up to our own problems in the 
United States. 

As President Johnson said in Los Angeles, 
Calif., a few months ago, “So long as there 
remains a man without a job, a family with- 
out a roof, a child without a school, we have 
much to do. Our permanent revolution is 
dedicated to broadening for all Americans, 
the material and the spiritual benefits of the 
democratic heritage.” 

Democratic institutions should be 
strengthened, private enterprise should be 
fostered and allowed to operate without un- 
due and unnecessary restrictions. Educa- 
tional systems must be further developed 
and expanded. 
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The spirit of friendship and cooperation 
that unites our peoples makes it possible for 
us to do this. 

In this Embassy, Mexicans and Americans 
will work together in cooperation and under- 
standing. Here U.S. officials who handle eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political matters will 
meet with their Mexican associates on proj- 
ects of mutual interest and joint concern. 
Here we will receive citizens of Mexico who 
contemplate visiting the United States, as 
well as our own citizens who have business to 
transact with the Mexican Government and 
the Mexican people. 

The official home that we have constructed 
and dedicate here today is a striking symbol 
of what can be done by our two countries in 
joint ventures and in mutual cooperation and 
friendship. 

Some people may be greatly disappointed, 
because the Alliance for Progress has not 
achieved the new millenium in 3 short years. 
No doubt many obstacles and delays in this 
program will be encountered. But these 
should not be a cause for despair. They 
should simply stimulate and inspire us to a 
firmer resolve to get on with the tasks of eco- 
nomic and social development, For, as Presi- 
dent Johnson remarked at the Mexican Em- 
bassy in May of last year: 

“From the unity achieved through the Or- 
ganization of American States through the 
new sense of common purpose arising from 
the Alliance for Progress—we can believe now 
that a new day is dawning in the New World. 
It is a day of unity, a day of cooperation, a 
day of joint efforts and mutual purpose dedi- 
cated to freedom, to social justice, and to 
universal * 

“In the fulfillment of this new day,” the 
President said, “we of the United States rec- 
ognize and believe that the relations between 
our country and our great next door neigh- 
bor, the Republic of Mexico, will always be 
vital and decisive to the destiny of the hemi- 
sphere and of the world.” 

Long live Mexico, our good neighbor! 

May the example of mutual friendship, 
and the unswerving dedication of our two 
countries to the cause of peace and justice, 
ever inspire other nations and peoples 
throughout the world to march in unison 
with us toward the realization of this the 
highest goal and noblest aspiration of all 
mankind. 


GOVERNOR HATFIELD: “NO” TO 
FARM LABOR FREEDOMS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 1 minute longer than the usual 
3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Oregon State Committee on Children 
and Youth is sponsoring the Oregon 
Youth Harvest Corps which is being cre- 
ated to help harvest crops in Oregon this 
summer. The Youth Harvest Corps will 
be a clearinghouse to make work avail- 
able to young people and to provide fruit 
and vegetable growers with a supply of 
harvesters. 

Teams of teenage boys and girls will 
be transported, under adult supervision, 
to farms where workers are needed. 
Growers provide suitable housing and 
recreation while the teams prepare their 
own meals and do their own housekeep- 

The Governor of Oregon, Mark O. 
Hatfield, has enthusiastically endorsed 
this program. 

But it was with regret and even amaze- 
ment that I noted Governor Hatfield’s 
advocacy of an extension of Public Law 
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78, allowing the continued importation 
of Mexican braceros into this country. 
This law, which was enacted in an emer- 
gency period following World War II. 
has been thoroughly scrutinized by both 
Houses of Congress and considered un- 
necessary. The U.S. Labor Department 
has supported its repeal. It is uncon- 
scionable that Oregonians so enlightened 
in social problems should desire the con- 
tinuance of a program that prevents nor- 
mal economic forces from working in the 
agricultural labor market and which per- 
mits trafficking in human beings as if 
they were commodities to be bought and 
sold in a fluctuating market. 

The human equation of the migrant 
and bracero program has been poignant- 
ly described in a Senate report of 1960: 

The migrant and his family are lonely 
wanderers on the face of our land. They 
are living testimonials to the poverty and 
neglect that is possible even in our healthy 
and dynamic democracy that prides itself on 
its protection and concern for the individual. 
Behind the screen of statistics, showing mi- 
grant laborers tolling for as little as 50 cents 
an hour, and working only 131 days a year, 
we see families crowded into shelters that 
are more like coops for animals, with chil- 
dren undernourished and in poor health, 2 
or 3 years behind in school, with little chance 
to fully develop their talents and become 
useful to themselves and their country. This 
is the ugliest kind of human waste. The 
plight of the migrant families is a charge on 
the conscience of all of us. 


The agricultural editor of the Port- 
land Oregonian, reporting the activities 
of the Governor’s symposium on agri- 
cultural labor, wrote that those attend- 
ing the symposium of the Governor 
adopted a resolution asking for contin- 
ued importation of Mexican braceros, 
and this resolution was some weeks later 
forwarded to me by the Governor. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp the articles, 
the resolution, and the covering letter 
from the Governor. 

There being no objection, the articles, 
resolution, and the covering letter were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, 
May 14, 1964] 
HATFIELD GIVES HELP TO BRACERO MEASURE 
(By Joe Bianco) 

Gov. Mark O. Hatfield Wednesday called 
for the formation of a statewide commit- 
tee to cope with what may be a serious farm 
labor shortage. At the same time, the Gov- 
ernor endorsed a move to seek the extension 
of the controversial Mexican farm labor law 
which expires December 31. 

The Governor established his position on 
the measure in an address to the opening 
session of a 2-day symposium on agricul- 
tural labor in Oregon. The conference, 
sponsored by the Oregon department of em- 
ployment, was at the Mayflower Farms 
Building in Portland. 

The symposium, the first of its kind on 
the Mexican farm labor situation, was to 
examine the complexities of the farm labor 
problem in Oregon and the relationship with 
the Mexican farm labor bill, known as Public 
Law 78, an amendment to the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. 

CONCERN EXPRESSED 

Hatfield expressed concern with what may 
develop in the State’s second largest indus- 
try if measures are not taken to recruit 
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farm replacements. Although Oregon uses 
only 300 Mexican nationals or braceros dur- 
ing peak of harvest it depends on some 19,000 
interstate migrants to help farmers pick and 
plant crops, he said. 

The bulk of Mexican farmworkers are 
employed by California growers, and it was 
reported that the absence of these workers 
there will create a greater demand for do- 
mestic farm labor, said the Governor. Many 
growers in Oregon are of the opinion that 
the demand for domestic farmworkers will 
keep the interstate migrants in California, 
thereby reducing a source of supply for 
farmers here. 

Hatfield said, we don't believe these mi- 
grants will come here when they can find 
jobs closer to their homes.” He said the 
migrant can remain in California and work 
10 to 11 months a year, while in Oregon 
farm work is available from 5 to 6 months, 

Hatfield said Public Law 78 has had its 
advantages in that it has made jobs avail- 
able to Mexicans and there has developed 
a better understanding between the two 
countries. He also pointed to the advantage 
of the law as a deterrent to communism, 

The Governor said the State department 
of employment has accelerated its recruit- 
ment program here and in other States to 
fill the gap that may occur if Public Law 
78 dies. He said efforts are underway to 
enlist the aid of youth corps and student 
platoons to assist in the harvest as well as 
the planting. There also are some 230,000 
teenagers in Oregon who represent a pos- 
sible labor supply source, said Hatfield. 

A speaker, who took an opposite view, was 
Frank A. Potter, director of farm activities, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

“I'm not so sure that the loss of Public 
Law 78 will affect Oregon. I think that Ore- 
gon which has not used many braceros, has 
during the years been able to develop a 
sound base for recruiting interstate mi- 
grants,” said Potter. He said migrants, who 
have worked in Oregon, will come back be- 
cause of the good conditions which exist 
here. Potter said Oregon ranks third in the 
Nation in wages paid to farm laborers. 

He did approve the Governor’s recommen- 
dation for a committee to study the migrant 
problem. He suggested the committee con- 
centrate on obtaining a domestic labor force 
because he felt the Mexican farm labor bill 
will not be extended. He told the conference 
that migrants will come to Oregon or any 
other State if wages are fair, housing good, 
and transportation adequate. 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, 
May 15, 1964] 
FARM INTERESTS PLEAD FOR LABOR IMPORTS 
(By Joe Bianco) 

All segments of agriculture Thursday 
joined ranks to recruit farm labor and seek 
the passage of Federal legislation to import 
foreign labor. 

The action was taken at the closing session 
of the symposium on agricultural labor spon- 
sored by the Oregon Department of Employ- 
ment. The move by the representatives of 
agriculture was virtually an endorsement of a 
move initiated Wednesday in the opening 
address to the symposium by Gov. Mark O. 
Hatfield. The conference was at the May- 
flower Farms Building. 

The ranks of agriculture seek an alternate 
to the source of farm labor which they be- 
lieve will be cut off when the Mexican farm 
labor bill dies December 31. An agricultural 
committee to study the problem of migrant 
labor was formed under the temporary chair- 
manship of Dunbar Carpenter, a Medford 
pear grower. 

It will be the committee’s job to represent 
the growers and assist the National Council 
of Agricultural Employers. The growers at 
the symposium also favored the passage of 
new national legislation to import foreign 
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workers or extend the present law until such 
time as a new measure was enacted. 

The growers were of the opinion that for- 
eign farm laborers would always be needed 
for harvesting or planting. 

This, too, was the belief of an earlier 
speaker, G. C. Henry, manager of employ- 
ment and labor relations, California Packing 
Corp. 

Henry said growers should seek new legis- 
lation to import foreign workers. He ex- 
plained that domestic workers living in an 
industrial society will not and cannot com- 
pete efficiently with those workers, who are 
of an agrarian background. “For this rea- 
son,” Henry said, “efforts must be made to 
recruit the foreign worker.” He said the long 
run projection is that foreign workers will be 
used in agriculture and that in the interim 
growers will have to accept the domestic re- 
placements. 

Henry said American agriculture has its 
roots in the foreign laborer who was brought 
to this country to help with the tilling and 
picking. Henry said mechanization will 
never eliminate entirely the need for work- 
ers. The California executive said the domes- 
tic worker wants something better and is in- 
fluenced by the rewards of the industrial so- 
ciety. “It is that reason which will take him 
from the farm to the factory,” said Henry. 

Other members of the newly formed com- 
mittee were Don Curtis, The Dalles; Ross 

Hood River; Everett Taylor, Ontario; 
Walter Collett, Salem; Orlo Carver, Milton- 
Freewater; Henry Kato, Portland; and 
Howard Fujii, Salem. 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
STATE CAPITOL, 
Salem, Oreg., June 4, 1964. 

The Honorable MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MAURINE: On May 14 this office spon- 
sored a meeting of agricultural leaders to 
study the problem of supply of agricultural 
labor. The meeting was well attended and 
the problems were thoroughly aired. A res- 
olution was adopted which expresses the 
point of view of those present. Iam enclos- 
ing a copy of that resolution, It would be 
appreciated if your attention could be di- 
rected to the resolution and to action on the 
problem which is outlined. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARE, 
Governor. 
RESOLUTION BY AGRICULTURE PRODUCERS Ar- 

TENDING THE GOVERNOR’s SYMPOSIUM ON 

AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN OREGON, May 14, 

1964 

Whereas the economy of the State of Ore- 
gon would suffer serious injury if an ade- 
quate supply of farm labor is not available 
to harvest fruits and vegetables promptly 
as they mature, which must be done to as- 
sure peak quality for distribution and proc- 
essing; and 

Whereas loss of any portion of such crops 
would result in loss of employment for work- 
ers who pack and process such crops and 
create loss to the suppliers of paper, cans, 
cartons, and boxes, and their employees for 
the shipping of such products and to many 
other segments of the economy of this State, 
and 

Whereas Oregon farmers and the Oregon 
State Employment Service have made and 
will continue to make every effort to recruit 
sufficient domestic farm labor to properly 
harvest and handle such crops at the peak 
seasons, such labor has not been available 
and there has been a continuing need for 
supplemental foreign laborers at such times, 
and experience shows supplemental foreign 
farm labor will be needed in the future: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the agricultural interests 
of the State of Oregon, That we recommend 
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to the Government of the United States and 
to the U.S. Department of Labor that legis- 
lation be enacted under which n for- 
eign laborers can be admitted into the United 
States for the period g January 1, 
1965, after the expiration of Public Law 78 
and in the event such legislation is not de- 
veloped and passed by December 31, 1964, 
that Public Law 78 be extended to allow 
time for the enactment of the necessary 


legislation. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the argument for the decision of the 
symposium appears to be based on these 
two assumptions: first, the abolition of 
the bracero program will open up crop 
work in areas closer to the domestic 
migrants’ homes than Oregon and thus 
Oregon growers will not be able to re- 
cruit enough domestic workers for their 
needs; second, Public Law 78 is of great 
benefit to Mexico. 

The crux of the resolution is the state- 
ment that domestic migrant labor has 
not been available and therefore there is 
a continuing need for foreign laborers. 
Let us examine these arguments in turn: 

Putting aside the issue of what home is 
to a migrant family, it is instructive to 
note the experience of a farm placement 
officer in California, the State so feared 
by the writers and supporters of this res- 
olution. As quoted in the July 21, 1962, 
issue of the California Farmer: 

Twelve States sent representatives to woo 
workers to their respective States, and would 
you know it, we just don’t compete with 
the other States wanting the domestic 
migrants. 

Almost all the migrant housing in Cali- 
fornia is designated for the single male 
worker. We just don’t have family housing 
units. 

Another thing California came up short 
in was this business of transportation. An 
Idaho representative was there with $17,000 
incash. In addition to offering family hous- 
ing and $1.25 per hour, he was passing out 
the “long green” on the spot to pay for trans- 
portation in advance to Idaho. He says 
those that will take money and then not 
report are nil. 

When the Mexican national program is 
dropped and California has to go out and 
actively compete for these available do- 
mestics, some changes are going to be neces- 
sary. 


It would appear from this statement 
that California has more to fear from 
the attractions of Oregon than vice versa. 
The State of Washington is not dissimi- 
lar to Oregon in its crop demands, yet its 
example is instructive. Representatives 
of the Washington State Employment 
Service and of grower associations have 
conducted a vigorous and active recruit- 
ment campaign of migrants in Texas and 
California during the off-season, offering 
good wages, amenities, and money for 
transportation. Oregon has done ex- 
actly the same. The experience of 
Washington has been so good that it has 
not used any braceros for the last 3 
years. On the basis of the experience 
of those close to the operating picture, 
the advice to the Governor’s symposium 
by Mr. Frank Potter of the Department 
of Labor appears to be sound: “Migrants 
will come to Oregon or any other State 
if wages are fair, housing good, and 
transportation adequate.” 

The argument that the bracero pro- 
gram “has developed a better under- 
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standing between the two countries and 
is a deterrent to communism” must have 
been plucked from thin air. Only last 
year when I spoke of the bracero pro- 
gram in a speech to the Senate I included 
some rather pointed data from the De- 
partment of Labor on bracero discrimi- 
nation in this country. This discrimina- 
tion did anything but improve relations 
between the two countries. Rather than 
assume Mexican reaction to the program, 
some members of the House Agriculture 
Committee sought out Mexican opinion 
on this question, and the following is 
an extract from their report to the 
House: 

Many Mexican leaders, especially among 
the Mexican clergy, are willing to do without 
(Public Law 78) because they believe the 
migration of hundreds of thousands of men 
each year causes harm to the family struc- 
ture and village life. Many leaders of demo- 
cratic parties and groups in Mexico are wor- 
ried because the bracero program provides 
the far left, the Castro supporters, such an ex- 
cellent weapon. 


Apparently there are those responsible 
figures in Mexico who do not share the 
enthusiasm of Governor Hatfield for the 
benefits of the bracero program as a 
Good Neighbor influence or as a deter- 
rent to communism. 

Turning now to the resolution, the 
third paragraph reads as follows: 

Whereas, Oregon farmers and the Oregon 
State Employment Service have made and 
will continue to make every effort to recruit 
sufficient domestic farm labor to properly 
harvest and handle such crops at the peak 
seasons, such labor has not been available 
and there has been a continuing need for 
supplemental foreign laborers at such times, 
and experience shows supplemental foreign 
farm labor will be needed in the future. 


A question immediately arises. How 
can there be such a crying need for bra- 
ceros in Oregon if, contrary to the over 
300 estimate of the Governor, only 67 
braceros were employed last year com- 
pared to the 19,000 domestic migrant 
workers in Oregon. A reason often cited 
for the preference for braceros over our 
own domestic laborers is that the for- 
mer are the only ones that will do stoop 
work. But the 67 braceros in Oregon 
last year were used for the pear harvest, 
which hardly qualifies as stoop work. 
Could it be a conflict of interest when 
the committee deciding on the use of 
Mexican farmworkers in Oregon, as rec- 
ommended by Governor Hatfield, is 
headed by Mr. Dunbar Carpenter, of 
Medford? Mr. Carpenter is director of 
the Jackson County Fruit Growers 
League, the sole user of braceros in Ore- 
gon last year. 

Nowhere is there any indication of an 
awareness that the bracero program is 
a national problem. The United States 
imported 187,000 Mexican workers last 
year at a time when our number of un- 
employed was in excess of 4 million. 
What an extraordinary picture this 
presents. At the very time that auto- 
mation and mechanization are reducing 
the number of jobs available in agri- 
culture, we are asked to continue the 
recruiting of hundreds of thousands of 
foreign workers of an unskilled charac- 
ter to do unskilled work. 
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Last fall the Oregon Journal carried 
the following editorial endorsing the end 
of the bracero program: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Bracero 
Law Deserves To Die,” which was pub- 
lished in the Oregon Journal on Thurs- 
day, October 31, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bracero Law Deserves To Die 

One of those Federal programs begun as 
an emergency measure in World War II and 
continued until it almost seems immortal 
comes up for renewal in the House of Rep- 
resentatives this week, It is the law under 
which Mexican farm laborers are imported 
under U.S. Labor Department supervision 
to work on farms in the United States, and 
it is time the program was ended. 

It simply does not make sense to be bring- 
ing nearly 200,000 foreign nationals a year 
into this country for temporary jobs, and 
then shipping them back to Mexico again, 
at a time when thousands of American farm 
laborers are out of work and there is an 
increasing shortage of jobs which unskilled 
workers can do. 

More than two-thirds of the Mexican 
“braceros” work in the cottonfields of 
Texas and the fruit and vegetable farms of 
California. Oregon is the only Northwest 
State where braceros have been employed in 
recent years, and here the only place they are 
used is in the pear harvest around Medford. 
As many as 367 have been brought into the 
Medford area in past years, but in the 1963 
harvest season only 67 were used. 

One of the arguments used in favor of the 
bracero program is that the Mexicans will 
perform hard “stoop” labor which U.S. mi- 
grants are unwilling to do. But under the 
master agreement with the Mexican Govern- 
ment, the braceros also enjoy protection a 
U.S. migrant may not get. They are given 
transportation to and from the job, free acci- 
dent insurance, housing, and a guarantee of 
work on at least three-quarters of the days 
covered by their contract. The contracting 
farmer must pay them the prevailing local 
wage, and no less than 50 cents an hour. 

It might well be that offering similar pro- 
tections to a U.S. migrant would induce him 
to become a more stable and dependable 
worker than some of them now are. As it is, 
there is strong evidence that the availability 
of braceros in some areas—though not in 
Oregon—keeps down the farm wage level for 
Mexican and U.S. migrants alike. 

The war-born Mexican farm labor law has 
been given several temporary extensions. It 
is scheduled to die next December 31, unless 
the House passes another temporary 1-year 
extension which already has gone through 
the Senate. Congress should let it expire 
and turn its attention to proposals for re- 
cruiting and protecting U.S. migrants. 


Mrs, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
since the bracero law is due for extinc- 
tion in 1964, the Oregon growers might 
better have been challenged by the Gov- 
ernor to respond in a more positive man- 
ner to a labor market made up exclu- 
sively of domestic workers. One can be 
sure that other growers around the 
country, competing for the best and most 
experienced migrant workers, will not 
limit their response to the demise of 
Public Law 78 to such negative actions. 
For example, the growers of the San 
Joaquin Valley in California have al- 
ready undertaken a four-point program: 
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first, to train domestic farmworkers; 
second, reschedule the time of farm oper- 
ations—such as planting and harvest- 
ing—in order to spread out labor require- 
ments as much as possible on a year- 
round basis; third, change crop patterns 
to help accomplish the same s— 
that is, reduce the labor peaks of highly 
seasonal crops and thereby extend em- 
ployment; fourth, coordinate these activ- 
ities among association members in the 
interest of diversity and efficiency. Vig- 
orous and forward-looking leadership in 
Oregon might come up with a similar 
program adapted to the agricultural pic- 
ture found there. 

It is particularly disappointing that 
Oregon should be associated with a 
measure which is so retrogressive in na- 
ture. Oregon, after all, has a hard 
earned but justly merited reputation as 
one of the best States in the Union for 
protections, educational facilities, condi- 
tions for employment, and wages for mi- 
grant laborers. As an illustration of the 
responsible manner in which Oregon 
has heretofore met its obligations to pro- 
vide certain basic services for those who 
reside within its borders, I would like to 
mention migrant education. 

Poverty begets poverty and one of the 
most tragic examples of the consequences 
of poverty of opportunity is the lack of 
education of migrant children. We hear 
much about school dropouts, but far too 
many migrant children have hardly 
even had the chance to drop in to school. 
In an age which increasingly looks to 
the university bachelors degree as a min- 
imum requirement for success, migrant 
children have been nonstarters in the 
competition of life. 

Perhaps the most bitter wine from the 
grapes of wrath has been that the son 
must follow in the dusty track of the 
father because he is not qualified by ed- 
ucation or training to do anything else. 
That this should be the case in a land 
with the opportunity and wealth of our 
great Nation is a travesty of our national 
hope and heritage, and Oregon has taken 
the lead in trying to break through this 
vicious circle by a comprehensive educa- 
tional program for migrant children. To 
best illustrate what is being done in Ore- 
gon I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the following ex- 
cerpts from the “Report on the Educa- 
tion of Migrant Children in Oregon” 
prepared by Ronald G. Petrie, supervi- 
sor of Migrant Education for Oregon. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
BACKGROUND 

The migrant education program consists 
of a program during the regular school year 
and special summer school programs, 

The programs during the regular school 
year are designed to improve the educational 
opportunities offered migrant children by re- 
imbursing school districts for hiring extra 
teachers and purchasing additional books, 
materials, and supplies that are needed to 
carry out an adequate program. 

The summer school programs are designed 
to supplement the program of the regular 
school year and to provide a special remedial 
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program in the basic skill subjects of lan- 
guage arts and health. 

The approach to migrant education varies 
from district to district depending upon local 
conditions, facilities available, type of mi- 
grant (Anglo- or Spanish-speaking), length 
of the harvest season, and attitude of the 
community. 

Chapter 502 Oregon laws, 1961, specifies 
that the department of education shall col- 
lect data on the operation of summer school 
programs for migrant children and make a 
report to the State board of education which 
shall include the department's evaluation of 
the summer programs and its recommenda- 
tion relating to continuation of such pro- 
grams. The information contained in this 
report is representative of data received from 
school administrators and teachers of mi- 
grant children. 

> * 


* * s 
LONG-RANGE PROBLEMS 


It appears that educating migrant children 
will be a major problem until such time as the 
migrant labor force becomes somewhat stable 
and the children consequently can attend 
school regularly enough to enable them to 
acquire an education on a basis reasonably 
comparable to that of regular resident chil- 
dren. 

There is an indication that migrant fam- 
ilies are settling or establishing their home 
bases in the State of Oregon rather than in 
other States as has been their practice in the 
past. This is occurring primarily in Marion, 
Malheur, and Yamhill Counties. This par- 
ticular trend is producing some temporary 
problems which can be overcome with a con- 
tinued educational program designed to fit 
the needs of the migrant children. 

The need for continued education becomes 
more apparent when consideration is given 
to the changes toward mechanization in har- 
vesting of agricultural crops. The depart- 
ments of labor and employment predict that 
within 15 years Oregon will be using only 
one-fourth of the migrant labor that is pres- 
ently being used. If this trend continues, 
as appears likely, most of the migrants who 
are presently harvesting our crops will be 
available for other employment. If they do 
not receive an adequate education, they will 
probably fall on the welfare rolls and become 
lifetime burdens to the State. The average 
expense of maintaining an individual on wel- 
fare is $1,000 per year. It costs approxi- 
mately $400 a year to provide an educational 
program for a child of elementary school age. 
It appears imperative that steps be taken 
at this time to overcome the educational de- 
ficiencies of migrant children so that they 
May profit from further education and make 
preparations to go into other fields of work. 
Adequate education is absolutely essential 
if they are to become contributing members 
of society. 

* > > * * 
OBJECTIVES OF SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
The objectives of the summer school pro- 

grams have been: 

1. To supplement the regular school pro- 
gram and provide instruction in those areas 
of the curriculum in which the migrant 
child needed special help. 

2. To answer questions concerning effec- 
tive methods, materials, and approaches for 
instruction. 

3. To collect data and make a report relat- 
ing to continuation of such programs. 

* * * 


FUND ALLOCATIONS 

All current expenses incurred in the op- 
eration of a summer school program for 
migrants were reimbursed by the State. The 
district provided the building, books, and 
equipment necessary to operate a program. 
Special migrant education funds were used 
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for teachers’ salaries, transportation, school 
lunches (partially paid for by the children), 
expendable supplies, materials, janitorial 
service, and other miscellaneous expenses. 


AREAS IN WHICH THE MIGRANT CHILD NEEDS 
SPECIAL HELP 

The summer schoolteachers and adminis- 
trators found that migrant children needed 
special help in reading, writing, spelling, 
speaking, listening, vocabulary building, 
arithmetic, health, cultural background, 
readiness for instruction, and social adjust- 
ment. They found that the children were 
educationally retarded an average of 2 years 
because of these deficiencies. 

CULTURAL BACKGROUND 

The teachers found that it was necessary 
to develop culture patterns before they could 
give the migrant children the books which 
are used in a regular program. For example, 
teachers taught vocabulary from the chil- 
dren’s experiences and developed new experi- 
ences by taking them on such field trips as 
to the supermarket, bank, fire department, 
and police department, 

MATERIALS 

The teachers discovered that migrant chil- 
dren had difficulty thinking in abstract 
terms. Consequently, they developed and 
used many manipulative materials which the 
children could see and feel, thereby devel- 
oping concepts and relationships. 

PUPIL PROGRESS 

The teachers and administrators were 
asked to keep an account of the progress 
made by individual pupils in the summer 
school p: . In many cases this was 
difficult to do because the children left school 
without notice or were in school for only 
short periods of time. The teachers were 
able to substantiate pupil progress on those 
children who stayed in the summer schools 
for the whole session by keeping anecdotal 
records and using various reading tests. 

* * * * » 
SUMMER SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS 

Summer school administrators and teach- 
ers have expressed the opinion, which is 
substantiated by facts outlined in this re- 
port, that the summer school programs are 
generally more effective in helping migrant 
children overċome educational deficiencies 
than programs during the regular school 
year. 

There are seyeral reasons which tend to 
support this statement. They are as fol- 
lows: (1) Summer programs are open only 
to migrants. Consequently, the teachers 
can gear the program specifically to their 
needs; (2) summer schools tend to be more 
effective because class loads are kept small, 
averaging 1 teacher to 15 pupils as opposed 
to 1 to 25 or 30 during the regular school 
year; (3) the success of summer schools is 
achieved by concentration on two or three 
areas of the curriculum such as language 
arts, arithmetic, and health, as opposed to 
covering all areas of the curriculum which 
is the practice during the regular school 
year. 

GROWERS COMMENT 

Growers and businessmen in the areas that 
have summer school programs report that 
they are able to communicate more success- 
fully with migrants since the programs 
started; that the migrants do not destroy 
property as they had in the past; and that 
their personal cleanliness and the cleanliness 
of their camps have improved. In addition, 
growers in several communities have re- 
ported that they have a more stable class of 
migrants than they had before there were 
summer school programs. 
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CONTINUATION OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The districts that have operated summer 
programs for migrant children have indi- 
cated that they should be continued. 
These districts have also indicated that 
without State support they would be unable 
to continue the programs. 

The migrants have demonstrated support 
of the program by being attracted to dis- 
tricts that provide summer schools and by 
sending their children in increasing num- 
bers each year (1959-60—434 children; 
1961-62—950 children) to these schools, 

* — — * * 
CONCLUSIONS 


It is evident, from the records of children’s 
growth, that the summer school programs 
have been effective in overcoming educa- 
tional deficiencies of migrant children and 
upgrading their achievement. In addition, 
the increase in attendance each year reveals 
that the migrants are interested in having 
their children acquire an education. It is, 
therefore, evident that the pilot programs 
have been effective. The continuation of 
these programs would be a desirable addition 
to Oregon education. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON SUMMER SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS 


The following report is typical of many 
reports submitted concerning migrant sum- 
mer schools. It represents the range of 
problems experienced by most teachers of 
migrant children. There are illustrations 
of children's achievement, methods and ma- 
terials used, and the need for individual 
instruction. 


MIGRANT SCHOOL 


(By Mildred Weeks, teacher, North Plains 
summer school, 1962) 

My class was composed of children between 
the ages of 8 and 13 whose reading ability 
ranged from zero through grade 5. Omit- 
ting those who attended less than 3 
days, it included 20 Anglos and 15 Spanish- 
speaking children. All of the latter were 
able to speak fairly good English. 


RETARDED IN READING 


In third- and fourth-grade reading, the 
Spanish-speaking children were 2 years 
retarded, the Anglos about 1 year. The fifth 
grade, the largest group, showed great varia- 
tion. One Spanish-speaking child and four 
Anglos were able to read stories on their ac- 
tual grade level. However, due to inade- 
quate background, most were unable to in- 
terpret material beyond the fourth grade. 
The rest of the fifth graders ranged in ability 
from a complete nonreader through the 
fourth grade. 


COMPREHENSION 


Throughout the whole reading program, 
the main emphasis was on comprehension. 
Although the pupils could read well, they 
did not understand the material. They were 
able to pick up enough of the meaning to 
get the general thread of the story but un- 
able to interpret the ideas involved. This 
was especially true of the Spanish-speaking 
children. It required a great deal of dis- 
cussion, of giving examples, and of relating 
the ideas to their own experience before 
they could really read. 


WRITTEN WORK 


Since the class disliked written work, I 
had to use an indirect approach to this 
phase of language arts. We wrote stories 
for our animal booklets, reports of the trip 
to the zoo, records of the day's work, an 
autobiography, stories of some of the films 
we saw, and facts about schoolroom pets. 
On days when attendance was low, they were 
happy to write stories on the board or on 
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large sheets of paper with felt pens. They 
did not object to writing in booklets, so 
we made several of these for keeping lists 
of books we had read, and for doing com- 
prehension exercises and skill tests. 


ARITHMETIC RETARDATION 


In arithmetic the retardation was less ap- 
parent, averaging about 1 year. The most 
severe handicap of the whole class was in 
written language work, the only type of 
lesson they objected to doing. 

In arithmetic, it was relatively easy to 
locate gaps in computation skills. In rea- 
soning, the children were not too far below 
average. Though they could not do writ- 
ten story problems, because of reading dif- 
ficulties, they did very well with oral prob- 
lems based on their own experience. For 
the retarded, we had many manipulative 
devices such as counting blocks, illustrated 
charts, number cards, an abacus, self-teach- 
ing games, and number puzzles. A store 
with play money was popular and most of 
the children learned to make change. Many 
also learned to tell time, and to read and 
write large numbers. 

SHORTCUTS 


The children not only liked arithmetic, 
but regarded it as very important. For this 
reason, I tried to see that something new, 
however minor, was learned each day. 
Though they were below average in grade 
level, their greater maturity made it possible 
to use shortcuts that would not be advisable 
in a regular schoolroom. Most of the fifth 
graders needed to work on multiplication 
tables. This would have been & dreary busi- 
ness requiring the whole session, so I taught 
them to carry in multiplying while they were 
still learning their fours. I let them multiply 
by two and three figures before they had 
finished regular fourth-grade work. 

When we discussed what summer school 
had done for them, they were sure that they 
had learned more in arithmetic than in any- 
thing else. It is hard to measure their prog- 
ress, as they did not proceed step by step 
through a certain grade. 

One girl who was better than average in 
computation learned to add and subtract 
unlike fractions. 

A boy who had learned his tables learned 
to multiply by thousands, began long divi- 
sion, and was soon dividing by two figures 
with no carrying. 

Two fifth-grade girls reviewed three- 
column addition, learned borrowing in sub- 
traction, and learned the tables to 4 by 6, 
using them in multiplication by two digits. 

A group who knew tables to six’s finished 
the rest, learned to use them in multiplying 
by three figures with carrying, and were do- 
ing long division by one figure. 

A group of third graders learned their 
addition and subtraction combinations to 
20, learned to add and subtract money, wrote 
numbers to 1,000, and learned to make 
change. 

DIFFERENCES IN SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN 


Although people haye a tendency to class 
the Spanish-speaking together as a group, 
it was apparent in working with them that 
there is great variation among them. There 
is no typical Spanish-speaking child any 
more than there is a typical Anglo. Some 
in our group were so far above the others 
in refinement, in attitudes, and in ambition 
that there was no comparison. It is im- 
portant to remember that the emphasis must 
be placed on the individual. 


MONTAGUE ISLAND HIGH AND DRY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, west 
of Cordova, Alaska, at the entrance to 
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Prince William Sound, there lies Mon- 
tague Island. It is little more than 25 
miles south of the epicenter of the Good 
Friday earthquake which struck Alaska. 

The astonishing, the almost incred- 
ible strength of the earthquake is clearly 
seen on Montague Island. 

This 40-mile-long island has been 
raised as much as 33 feet above Prince 
William Sound. 

The vertical lift was so violent that 
spruce trees 42 inches in diameter were 
snapped off and toppled like broken 
matchsticks. 

The sea floor, once covered by as much 
as 20 feet of water, even at low tide, is 
now dry. The sea plants and animals 
now lie dead and shriveled far from the 
water's edge. 

Apparently this great lift was accom- 
plished without any lateral movement at 
all, Along the fault lines where once all 
was level, there are now sheer vertical 
cliffs as high as 16 feet. 

This report comes to us from a geo- 
logical survey team studying the effects 
of the earthquake in Prince William 
Sound. This party includes George Plas- 
Ker, geologist; James Case, geophysicist; 
and G. Dallas Hanna, marine biologist. 


DISASTER IN JAPAN 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
Alaskans and all Americans read with 
dismay of the violent earthquakes which 
rocked central and northern Japan on 
June 16. The tremors, which read 7.25 
on the Richter scale, left 23 dead and 
over 200 injured. The hardest hit city 
was Niigata, where giant oil tanks were 
set ablaze, thousands of homes were de- 
stroyed, and a third of the city was left 
under water. Highways, railroads and 
bridges were washed out. Forty of the 
city’s 65 public schools were damaged. 
In Tsuruoka a school collapsed killing 
three. All over northern Japan the pic- 
45 was one of destruction and desola- 

on. 

I was happy to read that the U.S. Air 
Force aided in firefighting efforts and 
that John K. Emmerson, U.S. chargé 
d’affaires, assured the Japanese Govern- 
ment that American forces in Japan 
were ready to assist victims. 

The events of recent months have per- 
haps made us in Alaska particularly sen- 
sitive to the plight of victims of natural 
disaster. Certainly we remember with 
profound gratitude the gift of $10,000 
which the Japanese Government gave 
to Alaska to help in recovery operations 
following our Good Friday disaster. 

On behalf of my State, let me express 
my sincere sympathy to the Japanese 
people in this their time of trouble, and 


wish for them success in their building 
efforts. 


LET US STOP THIS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
this may surprise many people in our 
Nation. But it is a fact that in a way 
our Government is encouraging and 
subsidizing radical rightwing organiza- 
tions such as the Minutemen who arm 
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their members. The Army’s National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice distributes guns at cost and am- 
munition free to American civilians, 
This to encourage marksmanship. Un- 
der the existing law the Army gives the 
guns and ammunition only to civilians 
who are members of the National Rifle 
Association. 

The National Rifle Association is a 
very fine organization. I am familiar 
with its work. I am very familiar with 
the national championship rifle shoot 
at Camp Perry in Ohio, near where I 
was born and reared. I have had the 
pleasure of attending some of the na- 
tional rifle shoots. 

At a skeet shoot recently, a radical— 
really a lunatic—rightwinger boasted 
that he had urged members of his group 
to join the National Rifle Association in 
order to obtain quantities of guns and 
ammunition for his “conservative group 
of patriots” as he termed it. 

Here is a legal “loophole” which 
should be closed. The Department of 
Justice should take action against the 
Minutemen. 

Whether this organization, the Min- 
utemen, has many or few lunatic right- 
wingers as members is inconsequential. 
I assume that it is really a paper organi- 
zation with very few active members. 
It is probably a moneymaking “patriot- 
ism” affair. I cannot believe that there 
are enough soft-headed people in the 
Nation for any large number to be mem- 
bers of the Minutemen, But the fact is 
that any organization which obtains 
automatic weapons, rifles, and a great 
deal of ammunition, or any other instru- 
ments usable in war, or in acts of vio- 
lence or lawlessness, should be investi- 
gated by the proper law enforcement 
agencies. 

I refer also to the so-called Paul Re- 
vere Associated Yeomen, Inc., of New 
Orleans. It is quite remarkable how 
some bright public relations men, for 
profit only, organize some organization, 
naming it as if it were a truly bona fide 
patriotic group. 

N. S. Riecke, Jr., was the founder of 
the Paul Revere Associated Yeomen, Inc. 
He recently wrote: 

All patriots and conservatives are urged to 
join the National Rifle Association * * * stock 
up on rifles, shotguns, pistols * * * join the 
Minutemen. 

Remember— 


Wrote this superduper self-appointed 
patriot, Riecke— 
the Communists cannot subdue an armed 
citizenry. 


Unfortunately, last year the Army gave 
away to members of the National Rifle 
Association 60 million rounds of ammu- 
nition. This cost the taxpayers $1.6 
million. 

This is a place to save some money. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR TIP 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
week, the Ways and Means Committee of 
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the House announced that they would 
report out a bill increasing social secu- 
rity payments, and making some revi- 
sions in the program. Among these revi- 
sions is one which I have sought to 
achieve for quite some time. It would 
allow tips to be counted as wages for 
purposes of social security. 

Many millions of men and women work 
for very low wages but receive a large 
portion of their income from tips. These 
tips are considered income for purposes 
of the Internal Revenue Service—that is, 
income tax must be paid on them—but, 
until now, they were not considered 
wages for purposes of social security. 
This means that this group of workers 
qualified for very low social security pay- 
ments after retirement. 

Last year, I introduced legislation to 
correct this injustice, and recently, I 
met with workers from New York and 
Officials of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration—in an effort to bring about this 
change by regulation. I believe this can 
and should be done by revision of exist- 
ing regulations. But I am doubly grati- 
fied that the Congress has belatedly 
recognized the injustice of this situation 
one will take steps to correct it by legis- 
lation. 


SENECA INDIANS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, earlier 
this week, the Senate passed the Interior 
Department Appropriations bill contain- 
ing $97,010,000 for the work of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. This was an in- 
crease of $100,000 over the budget esti- 
mate, and an increase of $1,810,000 over 
the House allowance. The figure includ- 
ed funds for resources management, con- 
struction on reservations, roadbuilding, 
educational grants, a revolving loan 
fund, tribal funds, and general admin- 
istrative services, 

Certainly, it is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to make adequate 
provision for this important work, but it 
must not be forgotten that many Indian 
nations—particularly those in the East— 
are not under the supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and receive none 
of this assistance. The Seneca Indians 
of Salamanca, N.Y., for example, receive 
no such help. 

A few years ago, Congress authorized 
and appropriated funds for the construc- 
tion of the Kinzua Dam. When this dam 
is completed and opened in October, 
the waters of the dam will flood Seneca 
lands, requiring the relocation of about 
500 Indians. The Senecas have a treaty 
with the United States—signed in 1794— 
which provides that they should have 
their land in perpetuity. The treaty was 
unilaterally abrogated when it was decid- 
ed to build the dam on this site. 

In spite of the fact that we have had 
literally years to plan for and provide 
compensation to the Seneca Indians, and 
notwithstanding both House and Senate 
passage of compensation bills, the con- 
ferees have not agreed on a final bill. 
The lands, I repeat, are due to be flooded 
in a few short months. Until a compen- 
sation bill is passed, the Senecas can- 
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oot even borrow mioney to begin reloca- 
on. 

Mr. President, the Senecas are not ask- 
ing for special treatment or for the per- 
manent services of the Federal Govern- 
ment. All they want is compensation 
for their land, and for the breaking of 
the treaty. There is ample precedent 
for such compensation in Indian land 
cases. 

I would like to take this opportunity, 
once more, to renew a plea for the con- 
ferees on this bill to exert every effort to 
devise a bill which is fair to the Senecas. 


SENATOR FONG’S CIVIL RIGHTS 
ADDRESS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to join other Senators who have com- 
mended in the highest terms the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone] for his notable and outstanding 
civil rights address—an address which 
I believe will go down as one of the finest 
delivered on this subject in the Senate. 
It was a powerful message, filled with 
great insight, buttressed by sound logic, 
and infused with a great sense of rever- 
ence, justice, compassion, understanding 
and love for his fellow men. 

I congratulate my good friend from 
Hawaii. I know that the people from 
his State are very proud and grateful for 
having so distinguished and able a rep- 
resentative in the Senate. 


APPALACHIA AND ALASKA: THE 
WAR ON POVERTY SHOULD BE 
WAGED VIGOROUSLY IN BOTH 
THESE AREAS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Public Works has 
this week held informative hearings on 
S. 2782 the proposed Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1964. As a 
member of the committee and cosponsor 
of the bill, I have been interested in con- 
trasting the needs of the vast Appalach- 
ian area with the pressing developmental 
requirements in other parts of our 
Nation. 

I have been impressed with the testi- 
mony of the witness appearing before the 
committee. In detail we have heard how 
the war on poverty in Appalachia is to 
be waged. It should be waged vigorously. 
Relief in Appalachia should be produc- 
tive and not merely an action of provid- 
ing sustenance at the minimal level or 
slightly more. 

Appalachia can contribute to a healthy 
national economy as can other areas 
where poverty is found when programs 
of progress are initiated. I recommend 
to persons interested in learning more 
about the Appalachia approach the read- 
ing of the report of the President’s 1964 
Appalachian Regional Commission head- 
ed by its chairman, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr. 

The needs of Appalachia are neither 
peculiar nor unique to asingle area. The 
new roads required, the new power re- 
quired, the expansion of certain indus- 
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tries would benefit Alaska, too. The 
study of Appalachia is about over. Work 
is about to start. We must do the same 
for other areas as well. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp my statement on 
behalf of S. 2782. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING, 
DEMOCRAT, OF ALASKA, IN SUPPORT OF THE 
APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACT 
or 1964 BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS, JUNE 28, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, the Appalachian Regional 

Development Act of 1964 now before the 

Senate Committee on Public Works will, if 

approved, make dreams real for more than 

15 million Americans living in 10 States in 

an area encompassing 165,000 square miles. 

Cost of the Appalachian development pro- 

gram submitted to the Congress by Presi- 

dent Lyndon Johnson is an estimated $262 
million. I am a cosponsor of S. 2782, as are 

34 other Members of the Senate. The bill 

has bipartisan support, as it should, for pov- 

erty knows no party lines, 

I hope this committee will report S. 2782 
favorably so that the development of a 
healthy Appalachian economy may begin 
soon. For 62 years the region has been 
studied and restudied. According to the re- 
port submitted by the President's 1964 Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission headed by 
its Chairman, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.: 
“The facts of the Appalachian condition pre- 
sented here are not new; they have only been 
updated. In 1902 and again in 1935 the Fed- 
eral Government published extensive reports 
of this region. * * * Over this 62-year span, 
the conditions described in each report are 
discouragingly similar; their recurrence in 
these studies is the chronicle of a region by- 

A region bypassed, be it Appalachia or 
Alaska, cannot contribute productively. 
When the Under Secretary of Commerce ap- 
peared before this committee on June 22, he 
used a positive brush to paint what the Ap- 
palachian picture should be and could be. 
Under Secretary of Commerce Roosevelt 
Pointed to the $12 billion increase in our 
gross national product possible when Ap- 
palachians have a purchasing power equal 
to the rest of the country, when their per 
capita income is equal to the average Ameri- 
can, when their housing starts meet the 
national average. Perhaps his most pene- 
trating single remark was: In Appalachia, 
poverty is waiting in a surplus food line, in- 
stead of waiting in a supermarket checkout 
line.” The proposed legislation would ini- 
tiate programs fundamental to area de- 
velopment such as a 2,350-mile highway sys- 
tem, accelerated water facilities construc- 
tion, pasture improvement, improved timber 
management, expanded uses of coal, im- 
proved mining practices, and land restora- 
tion. 

If the war we wage against poverty in the 
United States is to be won decisively, it 
must have both short- and long-range 
objectives. We cannot disregard the chron- 
ically unemployed adults. Each year we 
pour billions of dollars abroad in our foreign 
economic aid program. We cannot afford 
to be less generous at home. 

Much is written of our bounding affluence 
but this good life does not extend to what 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt a gen- 
eration ago referred to as “a third of the 
Nation, ill clad, ill fed, ill housed.” The gap 
between the affluent and the poor is grow- 
ing—even as we discuss the need for this 
particular bill. 
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Who are the poor, in whose behalf war 
should be waged? They are people who have 
been thrown out of work because of 
in industrial practice, changing demands, 
changing fashions, because in their former 
employment they are no longer needed. 
There are other people who have been thrown 
out of work by automation, which is steadily 
enlarging its role of disemploying able-bod- 
ied citizens ready and eager to work. They 
consist of the elderly, who have not been 
able to save enough for their retirement, 
whose meager social security funds are in- 
adequate and who are faced by the steady 
rise in living costs. They are the Negroes and 
whites who, for lack of education, cannot 
qualify for jobs, if such jobs were available. 
They are the ill, who, through physical inca- 
pacity, cannot accept employment. There 
are still others. 

Moreover, poverty is widely distributed 
throughout the United States. It is both 
urban and rural. It is widespread through- 
out Alaska, among our native population— 
Indians and Eskimos—whose chief handicap 
is their lack of educational opportunities in 
their youth. They have not been afforded 
these in the past by the Federal Government, 
which until 5 years ago, had complete juris- 
diction over their education and their eco- 
nomic and social welfare, and now still, in 
large part, provides their education. 

As I read the Commission report on Appa- 
lachia, the similarity of the problems of 
that undeveloped area and undeveloped Alas- 
ka became apparent. 

Under Secretary Roosevelt has told us that 
were Appalachia equipped with the same 
purchasing power as the country as a whole 
more than $12 billion would have been added 
to our gross national product. I wondered 
how Alaska compared. According to figures 
compiled by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress Alaska could do 
better, too. 

In 1963 Alaska retail sales totaled $258,- 
599,000. According to its population of 
240,000, that figure should have been $340,- 
619,836 or $82,020,836 more. Statistically 
Alaska's retail sales fall short by more than 
25 percent. 

What about the private construction valu- 
ation last year in Alaska? 

The Library of Congress has that answer, 
too. The total national valuation in 1963 
was $21.8 billion. According to its popula- 
tion Alaska should have a valuation of $30.1 
million rather than its actual valuation of 
$22.5 million. 

What of the unemployed? 

Unemployment figures in Appalachia are 
high. More than 7 percent of the labor force 
in Appalachia, nearly 400,000 were jobless in 
1960 because of severe declines in employ- 
ment in mining and agriculture. 

The National unemployment figure was 5.4 
percent in April this year but that figure in 
Alaska was 13.2 percent. Had the Alaska 
figure been average, $54.5 million in addi- 
tional income could have bolstered the 
State’s economy. 

Appalachia and Alaska are many thousands 
of miles apart—yet their problems are simi- 
lar. The Appalachia report found that 
“much of the wealth produced by coal and 
timber was seldom seen locally. It went 
downstream with the great hardwood logs; 
it rode out on rails with the coal cars; it was 
mailed between distant cities as royalty 
checks from nonresident operators.” Later 
said the report: 

“The Appalachian people are clearly striving 
to meet the challenge of deprivation. * * * 
The conversion and processing of its raw ma- 
terials should be done locally to the fullest 
extent possible. New industries, dependent 
not only on the resources of the region but 
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on the strategic location and potential mar- 
ket which Appalachia represents, must be 
located in the region. The magnificant rec- 
reational resources must be developed with 
coordinated intensity if their employment 
potential is to be realized. Agricultural di- 
versification should be accelerated and 
mining and timber employment and income 
expanded. Private enterprise will be the 
ultimate employer... But before this 
can happen, public investment must create 
the foundation on which private enterprise 
ean then build its own job-producing struc- 
ture.” 

Let us consider the following Appalachia’s 
needs—keeping in mind they are not unique 
to a single region: 

1. New roads to overcome regional isola- 
tion. 

2. Improved air service. 

3. Controlled development of water re- 
sources to end flooding and bring in indus- 


. Expansion of the livestock industry to 
help meet the Nation’s demand for beef. 

5. Processing of timber locally. 

6. New uses for coal deposits, development 
of minerals. 

7. Production of low-cost power. 

8. Utilization of recreational resources. 

9. An expanded private business sector. 

These nine needs apply in Alaska or 
wherever pockets of poverty exist because of 
absentee ownership and/or inept manage- 
ment by the Federal Government. 

Like Appalachia, Alaska has been studied 
and restudied. 

Happily the long study period in Appa- 
lachia is ending, and it must come to a halt 
in other parts of our great land for domestic 
aid at the Federal level such as is proposed 
in S. 2782 can bring an area into the 20th 
century with all of its challenges and re- 
wards. 

We must move ahead in Appalachia. And 
this program must be repeated wherever the 
ills of poverty have yet to be cured. 

Let us do at least half as much for the 
people at home as we do for the people 
abroad. 


TRIBUTE TO TARAS SHEVCHENKO 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on this 
150th anniversary year of his birth, by 
dedicating a statue to his memory and 
to the inspiration his works have pro- 
vided for four generations of freedom 
fighters in the enslaved nations of the 
world, this capital city of the free world 
will honor Taras Shevchenko, a Ukrain- 
ian poet, 1814-61, on June 27. 

Paradoxically, on June 10 of this year, 
a similar statue of Taras Shevchenko was 
unveiled in the capital city of the en- 
slaved world—Moscow—and remarks 
were made hailing this man as a poet of 
communism.” 

Let us not even consider here the phil- 
osophical or ideological inconsistencies 
which the two statues to Shevchenko 
seem to represent. Such inconsistencies, 
in instances like this, are not important. 
For, it does not matter what words a 
man sets down on paper, what does mat- 
ter is the impact his words have on the 
minds of other men and the reactions 
that result. 

To me, and apparently to millions of 
other human beings in enslaved nations 
throughout the world, Shevchenko’s 
words represent hope for freedom, and 
the determination to achieve and hold it. 
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I know not, and care not what they mean 
to the leaders of the Communist hier- 
archy. 


RACIAL UTOPIA IN HAWAI 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
Sunday, June 7, 1964, issue of the New 
York Times included an article entitled 
“Hawaii Developing Into Racial Utopia,” 
written by Max Frankel. I wish to share 
this observation by Mr. Frankel with my 
distinguished colleagues; so I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hawatt DEVELOPING INTO RACIAL UTOPIA 

(By Max Frankel) 

Honotvutv, June 5.—Haoles have become 
the largest ethnic group in Hawaii. More 
of them are streaming in every day but no 
one seems to mind. 

Haoles, or strangers, is the term applied to 
Caucasians. 

The chamber of commerce tries to dis- 
courage their migration from the mainland 
because too many think that everything 
here is beaches and green. But the persistent 
ones come anyway, bringing professional 
and other employable skills. 

No one in these islands of Asian and Amer- 
ican minorities objects on racial grounds. 
Some were worried for a time that the mi- 
grants would bring racist attitudes from the 
mainland and spoil what is rapidly becoming 
one of the happiest interracial societies in 
the world. The islanders, however, are con- 
fident that Hawaii will change the haoles 
before they can change Hawaii. 

In any case, the white predominance is 
only the skimpiest sort of statistical triumph. 
The islanders are becoming so interbred and 
mixed that the ethnic population figures sug- 
gest but no longer describe the situation. 

Prof. Andrew W. Lind of the University of 
Hawaii, the foremost sociologist here, pre- 
dicts that within a generation all racial and 
ethnic statistical categories will be “useless.” 

Nearly half of all marriages in Hawaii now 
mix ethnic bloods, joining whites, Japanese, 
Chinese, Filipinos, and the already mixed 
Hawaiians to each other or involving at 
least one mate of mixed ancestry. 

The aboriginal Polynesian Hawalians as- 
similated freely with past waves of haoles. 
Only a few thousand pure Hawaiians remain 
in the total population of 650,000. 


INTERMARRIAGE RATE RISING 


Six percent of the population is Chinese, 
but 4 of ever 10 now marries “out.” 

The Japanese, until recently the largest 
group with 32 percent as well as the most 
closely knit, are also beginning to lose their 
identity. One of every four Japanese women 
now marries across ethnic lines, half of them 
to Caucasians, 

Less than 1 percent of the island’s resi- 
dents are Negro, although some descendants 
of the earliest Negro settlers are among the 
most infiuential families. About 35 percent 
of the population is pure white, about half 
being families temporarily stationed here on 
military duty. 

The effect of all this has been startling, 
especially in the last decade of economic 
expansion, statehood, and jet travel. As Prof. 
Douglas S. Yamamura, also a sociologist, puts 
it: Hawaiians are more and more living up to 
the pretense of nondiscrimination that has 
long been the vogue. 

Until 10 years ago, economic and social 
standing still tended to coincide with ethnic 
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lines, the whites at the top and the other 
groups arrayed roughly in the order in which 
they were brought here to work on the sugar 
and pineapple plantations. 


LEADERS IN EVERY FIELD 


But the sons and grandsons of the immi- 
grants have now fought their way to the top 
of every field and status. Wealth, power, em- 
ployment, housing, schooling and other op- 
portunities can no longer be measured in 
ethnic terms. 

During World War II many Hawaiian 
Orientals got their first glimpse of white men 
doing menial jobs, Today they laugh about 
this discovery. 

As Tomi Knaefler related in a typical“ 
family account in the Star-Bulletin last 
week, the Japanese-American son of a cane- 
cutter, himself a member of the State legis- 
lature, worries most about the easy life of 
his son, a high school senior who drives the 
family's third car. 

The Governor of Hawaii is Caucasian. The 
chief justice of the supreme court, the presi- 
dent of the senate and the president of the 
bar association are of Japanese ancestry. 
The speaker of the house comes from a line 
of Portuguese (whose ancestors were laborers 
and thus usually distinguished here from 
other “whites”), and the executive officers of 
the four counties of the State possess 
Chinese, Hawaiian, Negro, Caucasian, and In- 
dian blood in various proportions. 

The multiracial guest lists for important 
parties at “white” military installations are 
among the best indications that other groups 
are breaking down the last barriers. 

There are still a few areas where housing 
is restricted, especially to Negroes. Some so- 
cial clubs remain frankly ethnic, and in their 
private remarks, Hawaiians still reveal racial 
resentments often against the large and 
visibly energetic and successful group of 
Japanese-Americans, 

But the preacher of racism who ventures a 
public lecture is pitied and ridiculed by all 
sides, 

One of the major issues in the local chap- 
ter of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is whether 
Hawaii needs such a group. The State's fair 
employment law is so rigid that it forbids 
help-wanted ads from mentioning sex as 
well as race. 

Although bloodlines are being rapidly 
mixed, the host culture is decisively Ameri- 
can. Children learn American, not Hawaiian, 
history and the universal aspiration is for 
the culture of the mainland. 

Professor Yamamura has found, however, 
that the new confidence of nonwhites is be- 
ginning to revive interest and pride in na- 
tional heritage and custom. Island young- 
sters studying at mainland colleges write 
home for information about their ancestors 
and antecedent cultures in a spirit of dis- 
covery. 

The professor has discovered still another 
sign of leveling—the divorce rates of mixed 
and unmixed marriages are becoming alike. 
Until a few years ago mixed marriages fared 
poorly, especially those of white women and 
nonwhite men, but the rate is leveling at the 
national average of 25 to 30 percent, while 
the previously lowest divorce rate of un- 
mixed Orientals is mounting to that average. 

MANY YOUNG LEAVE 

The group known ethnically as Hawaiian 
and which did much to foster equality and 
intermarriage here has had the most difficult 
time bringing itself up the economic and 
social ladder. A major reason for this seems 
to be that many of its most successful young 
members have left the islands and joined 
the 115,000 islanders living on the mainland. 

Like many places, Hawaiian society was 
late in honoring its own. Strangers seemed 
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taller and brighter and more talented than 
even the best natives. 

This problem is the last great hurdle in 
the path toward real equality. Students of 
the problem here say that when Hawaiians 
come to feel at home in Hawaii they will 
probably have ceased to be Hawaiians and 
by that time everyone will have ceased to be 
anyone except himself. 

At the University of Hawaii Negro ac- 
tresses are now used to portray Japanese 
mothers and English dowagers. A local 
drama critic said he would feel foolish to 
point this out in his review: The audiences 
do not notice, and the readers would be an- 
noyed by an apparent irrelevancy. 

All this suggests to him, a Caucasian with 
an Oriental wife, that this island, at least, 
has moved a long way toward its blissful 
reputation. 


SOUND VALUES AND MORALS FOR 
OUR YOUTH—COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS BY THE GOVERNOR OF 
HAWAII 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, many of 
us today are concerned with the devel- 
opment of sound values and morals in 
our youth. Gov. John A. Burns, of Ha- 
waii, recently plumbed the depths of this 
problem in a commencement address de- 
livered at St. Benedict’s College, in Atch- 
ison, Kans. 

I wish to share these remarks with all 
Members of the Senate. Therefore, I ask 
that Governor Burns’ address be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN A. BURNS, 
GOVERNOR OF HAWAN, COMMENCEMENT Ex- 
ERCISES, ST. BENEDICT’s COLLEGE, ATCHISON, 
Kans., May 27, 1964 
President Hemmen, honorable faculty 

members, distinguished guests, and fellow 

graduates of the class of 1964, it is indeed a 

rare privilege and a singular honor for a 

member of the graduating class to deliver his 

own commencement address. 

While the position Iam in may be an awk- 
ward one for most people, I must say that 
as a politician I do feel somewhat at home in 
the ambiguous circumstances I find myself 
in today. As you know, politicians gener- 
ally are extremely fond of speaking. As a 
matter of fact, most politicians are their own 
best audiences. 

I do, however, seriously consider this a very 
great honor. 

Some of you might also be concerned when 
our alma mater grants a doctorate to one 
who has met neither the entrance nor the 
residence requirements—the same alma 
mater that has denied the bachelor’s degree 
to others with the same deficiencies. 

Putting aside the question of justice for 
the moment, I want to assure you of my deep 
gratitude for this honor and my sincere in- 
terest in carrying out the ideals of St. Bene- 
dict’s and the responsibility of membership 
in the class of 1964. 

A doctor of laws is commissioned to teach. 
This afternoon, I would like to exercise this 
function just confided tome. I wish to share 
with you some of my convictions about values 
in public education—a conviction which I 
have thought about for many years and 
which has become a serious commitment 
since the day on which the citizens of Hawaii 
elected me to be their Governor. 

About a year and a half ago, when I was 
honored to be inaugurated Governor of 
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Hawaii, I said to the people of my State, 
among other things: “My most important 
pledge to you is—to provide for our chil- 
dren the best possible education. We must 
insure that pressing current needs do not 
distract us from our basic need—to safe- 
guard our children’s future through educa- 
tion. As we move into our East-West role, 
our educational institutions must anticipate 
and play a leading part in the development 
of our evolving opportunities. We must 
insure that in the controversy of child versus 
money, the child comes first.” 

Now, at this midterm, I am more than 
ever convinced of and committed to this 
idea. At the same time, I am also aware 
of a crisis of values in modern public edu- 
cation. 

The expenditure of more money does not 
of itself guarantee an adequate education. 
Quality and quantity, while both important, 
are not the same. 

We need to consider, then, not only giving 
our children more education, but a better 
education; an education that has been made 
better because we have profited from the 
observable deficiencies of our own. 

One of these deficiencies, it seems to me, 
may be in the area of values. That is, we 
speak often of the value of education; but 
what have we considered about the concept 
of values in education? 

Much has been said about the relative 
pace of scientific and moral development in 
our country. It has frequently been noted 
that the scientific mentality of detach- 
ment—so commendable in the laboratory— 
has become almost a way of life—a detached 
way of life or a life uncommitted. 

The symptoms of this are graphically por- 
trayed in a paragraph from an editorial of 
some time ago by Norman Cousins, distin- 
guished editor of the Saturday Review. 
Said Mr. Cousins then: In traveling around 
the United States, I have been made aware 
of a melancholy tension. The questions peo- 
ple ask are not related to their personal 
incomes or the need to find better ways to 
amuse themselves. They want to know how 
to overcome a sense of personal futility on 
the big issues. They have a sense of peril; 
they know that the fuse points of a world 
nuclear explosion have multiplied; they 
know that the giant pieces of a seeming in- 
evitability are falling into place; and they 
feel impotent. In sum, the malaise is help- 
lessness. This is the American problem. 

* * * + . 

“The individual would like to become rel- 
evant, but doesn't know where to take hold 
or what to do even if he could take hold. 
Today this is the central issue to which all 
others are subordinate. Yet even the indi- 
viduals who recognize it as the central issue 
are uncertain about their own ability to be- 
come relevant, to help. The means are now 
at hand for purging the earth of life in hu- 
man form, or failing that, to lacerate it so 
severely that joy will be separated from the 
human heart; but the individual who wants 
to do something about it feels cut off and 
Paralyzed.” 

If Mr. Cousins is correct in his diagnosis 
of this generation’s most basic fault, it would 
seem to indicate that our schools might in- 
dulge in some profitable introspection. 

Someone might add: “Hadn't our homes, 
too, to look at themselves? And our 
churches?” 

Indeed, they might. In fact, every insti- 
tution of our society could well pose this 
question of themselves. Today, however, we 
are concerned particularly about values in 
our public schools, 

Dr. Philip Phenix, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, had some rather sharp 
things to say on this subject in a statement 
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made 2 or 3 years ago to Time magazine, 
Said he: “The most important product of 
education is a constructive, consistent, and 
compelling system of values around which 
personal and social life may be organized. 
Unless teaching and learning provide such 
& focus, all the particular knowledge and 
skills acquired are worse than useless. An 
educated person whose information and 
ability are directed to no personally appro- 
priated worthy ends is a menace to himself 
and to society. A highly sophisticated so- 
ciety educated to no coherent way of life 
is, likewise, by its very learning made the 
more prone to disease and degeneration.” 

The article went on to point out that 
most U.S. schools firmly believe that they 
do provide the values he demands. On the 
premise that happy men create a healthy 
society, they teach and beseech children to 
use their abilities. 

By thus stressing self-realization, the 
schools in theory promote “the greatest good 
to the greatest number.” 

However, it is Philosopher Phenix’s jar- 
ring argument that all this is morally shal- 
low—that our schools in fact promote sel- 
fishness. 

Phenix advocates a curriculum with a 
moral skeleton the backbone of which is the 
idea of worth. His aim is the moral ap- 
plication of knowledge. In short, his stu- 
dents would be taught to uphold worth in 
every area of life. 

The article went on to spell out what this 
concept of worth would be like in curricular 
terms: 

“To build conscience, Phenix would teach 
respect for all forms of life. Geography, 
for example, would go far beyond maps and 
place names to the responsible use of air, 
earth, and water, Lessons in health would 
illustrate abuses in everything from alcohol 
to industrial waste. Since sex ‘provides the 
crucial case of desire at odds with devotion,’ 
Phenix would encourage ‘a fresh acceptance 
of the ideal of sexual purity’ as one method 
of fostering ‘dedication to standards of 
worth.“ 

“Phenix’s ideal school would shun all so- 
cial stratification, from numbered grades to 
skin color. It would emphasize learning as 
‘preparation for the good life,’ not ‘the case 
value of more education.’ It would stress the 
rule of law in national and world affairs, 
and forcefully analyze ‘the extreme destruc- 
tiveness of modern weapons of war.’ Prom 
the consequences of protective tariffs to the 
advantages of foreign languages, it would 
always presuppose ‘universality and world 
outlook.’” 

“In sum,” Phenix says, “schools should 
emphasize and demonstrate that the world, 
man and his culture are neither self-suffi- 
cient nor self-explanatory, but are derived 
from given sources of being, meaning, and 
value. 

“That the supremely worthful is not finite 
or limited but transcends all human com- 
prehension and every human achieyement. 

“That the life of selfish ambition, the 
struggle for autonomy, acquisition and suc- 
cess, and attachment to finite goods, lead 
in the end to misery, conflict, guilt, despair, 
boredom and frustration. 

“That every individual has a personal call- 
ing to turn from, following after desire, to 
a life of loving and grateful dedication to 
what is of ultimate worth.” 

Thus did Dr. Phenix put his finger on this 
very critical problem of values in our public 
education, or in all of our education, for 
that matter. I would observe, however, that 
the values Dr. Phenix would inject into the 
curriculum are rooted in a faith, a faith to 
which he is committed and which gives 
skeleton and flesh to the body of values, 
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and generates vital force to make it live and 
move, and nerves connected to conscience. 

If the whole curriculum were his respon- 
sibility, then a comprehensive value struc- 
ture would be relatively simple matter. But 
in public education in a pluralistic society 
these decisions never rest in the hands of 
one man, and seldom even a homogeneous 
group of men. 

Dr. Phenix may have put his hand on the 
greatest problem in modern public educa- 
tion, but it is also the most controversial. 

Here is the dilemma of the need for unity 
and the fact of plurality; of academic free- 
dom versus philosophical coherence. 

When our forefathers said: We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” they dogmatically de- 
clared a basis of unity and coherence for our 
way of life. 

It would provide a sufficient reference 
point for the kind of value determinations 
indicated by Dr. Phenix in his value-oriented 
curriculum. 

But when many of these same men wrote 
into the Constitution the provisos of dis- 
sent, including the currently contested first 
amendment that “Congress should make no 
law regarding the establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise of the same,” 
they opened the door to plurality and left 
the Nation in a tension that has plagued 
and prodded it, facilitated and frustrated it 
from that day to this. 

For some, this indicated parochial educa- 
tion in which unity and coherence of the 
curriculum could be assured, and the ten- 
sion removed to a place where it could be 
controlled. And while many of us owe a 
great deal of the parochial movement, we 
note that it is being reassessed today by 
some of its most ardent proponents. 

This might seem to lead by a process of 
oversimplification to the corollary that paro- 
chial education being religious, public edu- 
cation is therefore secular. Some have fol- 
lowed this line with great zeal, and the vi- 
bration and tension has been felt in court 
and Congress. But secularism is a kind of 
religion, or a religious commitment, and sim- 
ply a reverse attempt to remove the tension 
to a safe distance. 

Nevertheless, the fact of the matter is that 
in the kind of democratic structure be- 
queathed to us by our forefathers, the devel- 
opment of values and ideals must be distilled 
out of dialog participated in by men of a 
variety of commitments—out of the discovery 
of their agreements and the sharp clash of 
their differences. 

In the transfusion of the resultant values 
into the educational curriculum, this fact 
should never be disguised. 

What is being offered here is not an alter- 
native faith—an alternative to the church— 
but an authentic reflection of the dialog, a 
frank recognition of the differences, and the 
consequent impression of the importance of 
values. 

And it would seem desirable that the pro- 
duction should be in stereo; that is, with 
some indication of the relative depth and 
magnitude of the voices in our society. 

That this kind of question can be boldly 
asked, that this kind of discussion is taking 
place in many quarters is a healthy sign. 

In Hawaii our State Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth is developing its own ap- 
proach to this question. I quote from the 
minutes of a recent session of that com- 
mission: “Our concern is with moral and 
spiritual values. The question is: What is it 
that needs to be done to develop sound values 
and ideals in our children and youth? Our 
premise and point of departure is that values 
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and ideals are rooted in, and permeate every 
activity and sphere of life, both individual 
and social, It follows that a sound approach 
to values and ideals must be based upon a 
sense of involvement and responsibility on 
the part of the whole community. It also 
follows that we cannot address ourselves ef- 
fectively to the needs of our youth as long 
as we are inclined to shunt responsibility to 
particular agencies or institutions and fail to 
recognize that values and ideals are every- 
body’s business. 

“Our proposal is * * * the formation in 
each county of a permanent, continuing, rep- 
resentative citizens’ group, including rep- 
resentatives of church and school, and youth, 
whose concern would be to engage in a deep- 
level study of the integral relationship be- 
tween church and school in the development 
of values and ideals. 


* * * a . 


“We feel that the proper function of these 
citizens’ groups involves regular meetings to 
clarify in their own minds the extremely 
complex web of life out of which values and 
ideals emerge. At the same time this group 
should issue statements of concern, publi- 
cize information about significant programs 
and developments, commend worthwhile ac- 
tivities, suggest possible or necessary imple- 
mentations, and engage in a continuing 
process of evaluation and reevaluation from 
the standpoint of communitywide responsi- 
bility.” 

I pass this on to you for what it is worth 
and for your future reference. 

I would offer you this thought also: Let 
us throw aside the stultifying fears of par- 
tlolpating in a dialog that we cannot 
dominate, of tackling a problem that we can- 
not neatly resolve, and let us get on with it. 

Your education at St. Benedict’s has pre- 
pared you for this dialog. You have de- 
veloped the skills and attitudes needed for 
dialog during 4 years of community life 
in the Benedictine tradition. 

You have learned to live with men from 
all parts of the world and to appreciate these 
men and their cultures. 

You have learned to emphasize the posi- 
tive values that make community life pos- 
sible; and you have learned to tolerate and 
eliminate the negative attitudes that divide 
men. 

Although you may have experienced some 
crises in this dialog, you did not find it 
too difficult to discuss basic issues with stu- 
dents who share with you the same Christian 
values, the values that have been reinforced 
in your theology, philosophy, and other 
humanistic courses. 

As one engaged daily in the art of the 
possible, as politics has been frequently de- 
fined, I can assure you that dialog will be- 
come increasingly difficult for you. But in 
the face of this strain, you cannot retreat to 
any kind of ghetto complex. 

If you recall the great Benedictine tradi- 
tion, you will understand the dimension of 
your responsibility for dialog following grad- 
uation. 

The Benedictines were always great edu- 
cators, 

The Benedictine monasteries were the cen- 
ters of learning in Western civilization. 

The Benedictine monks engaged in a dia- 
log that involved men committed to Chris- 
tian principles and men from barbarian peo- 
ples. 

The history of Benedictine success shows 
that dialog among such diverse peoples was 
not only possible but also fruitful. 

The culture that we enjoy today is the 
product of that dialog. 

You graduates, as you commence a new 
life beyond college, you move out into the 
arena where this dialog is taking place and 
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needs to take place in broader and deeper 
dimensions. 

You will face the immediate and persist- 
ent temptation to withdraw into the shell 
of the limited interests of your family, your 
home, your job. 

If you are so inclined, I pose to you this 
question: to whom shall we assign the ques- 
tion of values in our public education? 

Let there be no mistake about this: the 
answer to the questions posed by Mr. Cou- 
sins, and Dr. Phenix and others like them 
will be forged out of your insight, your faith, 
your courage—and most important of all, 
your participation. 


TARAS SHEVCHENKO 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, each 
generation of mankind produces a few 
men fired with a spiritual genius destined 
to inspire the minds and hearts of his 
fellow man. Such a man was Taras 
Shevchenko, who was born into serfdom 
in the Ukraine a century and one-half 
ago. 

His written words lighted a torch for 
freedom in a dark land—a torch which 
still burns brightly today. 

Today we pay tribute to Taras Shev- 
chenko with the unveiling of a monu- 
ment to him in our National Capital. 

It is fitting that we free Americans, 
including many of Ukrainian descent, 
memorialize Taras Shevchenko, so that 
his name will live forever in the sacred 
annals of those who dedicated their lives 
in the greatest of all causes—the fight 
for human freedom and dignity. 


WINNING ESSAYS IN 1964 McGEE 
SENATE INTERNSHIP CONTEST 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in order 
that the Members of this body may share 
with me the excellence of thought and 
the depth of understanding shown by the 
Wyoming young people who were honor- 
able-mention winners in the 1964 MCGEE 
Senate Internship Contest, I ask unani- 
mous consent that two of these essays, by 
Sharon Coates, of Rawlins, and Richard 
L. Vonburg, of Basin, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD as follows: 

MAKING Democracy Work BETTER 
(By Sharon Coates) 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “If you ex- 
pect a nation to be ignorant and free, you 
expect what never was and never will be.” 
America stands for freedom, our national 
purpose is freedom, the American dream is 
freedom. Dem and freedom must ex- 
ist together in order for each and both to be 
secure. History and reason dictates that for 
a democracy to exist and function, freedom 
must be enjoyed by the people. By the same 
token, if freedom is to be secure, the people 
must control their government. It there- 
fore follows that a country which is de- 
pendent on the will and wisdom of its citi- 
zens must have each citizen educated to the 
fullest extent of his capacity. 

To make democracy work better we must 
cultivate American minds to the maximum 
degree of excellence which each can absorb 
regardless of income, race, color, or religion, 
for the human mind is our fundamental 
resource. “We must strive to acquire knowl- 
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edge and apply it with wisdom.” These were 
the words of the late President Kennedy. 
No better slogan could be more fitting for 
the 20th century American than this. 

To make democracy work better we must 
elect leaders and legislators who are dedi- 
cated to American ideals. They must be 
freedom loving, wise, courageous, and have 
high ethical standards. We must elect of- 
ficials who do not lose sight of the national 
interest in order to serve a wide group of 
interests not related to, and often opposed 
to, the national interest. We must elect 
men to office who understand that economics 
are not divorced from political or ethical 
consideration. We Americans must be edu- 
cated, mentally, and morally, if we are to 
know what is in the national interest and 
what men will best serve that interest. 

To make democracy work better we must 
have leaders who will strive to expand edu- 
cational facilities and inspire citizens to 
take advantage of these facilities. Such 
leaders could do much to encourage students 
to continue their education to the highest 
degree. Such leaders could also give incen- 
tive to adults so that they would develop 
latent talents, expand their knowledge 
through self-education and through adult 
education courses. 

To make a democracy work better we must 
develop our greatest resource, our people, 
This is a “nation of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people.” This is not a na- 
tion of bombs and missiles, nor a nation 
of big cars and split-level homes, neither is 
it a nation of labor unions and big busi- 
ness. These are only the byproducts of a 
nation. The United States is a nation of 
people dedicated to the cause of freedom. 
Freedom for ourselves and all others of the 
world who would pursue freedom. Properly 
developed and educated, we could and should 
be the force that will set off an explosion 
of enlightened minds that will light the 
world and move it to peace and freedom. 

Many scholars and writers say that we 
need to recapture our own freedom-loving, 
transforming and creative spirit if we are to 
succeed in making democracy work. They 
point out that, “The Communists wait for 
the coming of another disastrous depression. 
They batten on every national prejudice. 
They try to poison every potential conflict 
between East and West. They preach about 
the decline of Western ideals. They talk 
about the false pretentions of Western 
society and the myth of Western religion, 
the hypocrisy of Western freedom, and the 
certainty of Western collapse.” They say 
that Western survival depends on us to be 
stable, reliable, prosperous, share our pros- 
perity, rebuild our defenses, be patient allies 
and good friends, restore our vision and 
moral p , drive out fatalism and finally, 
restore the “glorious liberty of sons of God.” 
If we must do, and continue to do, all these 
things, we must train our minds and hearts 
and souls to the utmost so that our Western 
World remains a world of freedom in which 
we can freely choose and freely act. We can 
keep it that way only if we know what is 
good, true, and humane. 

To make a democracy better we need the 
fruit of the highest degree of intellect which 
is the result of education. Such an intellect 
acquires a comprehension and vision of all 
things in its own place and characteristics, 
calmly, clearly, and accurately as far as 
the human mind can enfold them. From its 
knowledge of history it becomes almost pro- 
phetic and is heart probing from its knowl- 
edge of human nature. Such an intellect is 
freed of littleness and prejudice and has 
nearly super-human charity. Nothing can 
startie it, it has beauty and harmony be- 
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cause it is so attuned to the eternal order 
of things. 

To make a democracy work better we need 
to relearn what the components of our West- 
ern civilization are and educate ourselves so 
that we may enrich our lives and those of all 
the world not only by future breakthroughs 
in knowledge, but by the knowledge handed 
down to us by history and tradition. From 
the Greek civilization we can learn how to 
be harmoniously developed human beings 
having a sense of the true, the good, and 
the beautiful. From the Roman civilization 
we can learn how to be good citizens having 
a sense of justice, a sense of duty, and a sense 
of civic concord. From our religious faith 
we can regain our sense of dignity as chil- 
dren of God. Finally from our own begin- 
nings as Americans we can learn what free- 
dom really means and why it is necessary 
to have freedom to be a harmoniously devel- 
oped human being, a good citizen, and re- 
tain a true sense of the dignity of man. 


MAKING Democracy Work BETTER 
(By Richard Vonburg) 

Through my experience as a young Amer- 
ican citizen, I find that you cannot make 
democracy work better. This would be vi- 
olating the very basic rule which democracy 
is based upon. Therefore, when I use the 
word “make,” the meaning is extremely lib- 
eral. 

In early history democracy was synony- 
mous with mob rule. Essentially it is a mob 
rule, because the crowd—the mass—the peo- 
ple all unite together to make democracy. 
Democracy is much like love, continually 
growing, going through many changes, and 
new doors are opened. As stated by Justice 
William Hastie, “Democracy is a process, not 
a static condition. It is becoming rather 
than being. It can easily be lost, but is 
never fully won. Its essence is eternal 
struggle.” We can see that it is the very 
nature of democracy which seeks the need 
for betterment and improvement. Never 
should we be satisfied with its present state. 
Changes are necessary, and as Alfred Smith 
states, “All the ills of democracy can be 
cured by more democracy.” 

When we think of democracy we immedi- 
ately picture something in our minds to do 
with our government. John Dewey once 
wrote, “Democracy is much broader than a 
special political form, a method of conduct- 
ing government, of making laws, and carry- 
ing on governmental administration by 
means of popular suffrage and elected offi- 
cers. The political and governmental phase 
of democracy is a means, the best means so 
far found, for realizing ends that lie in the 
wide domain of human relationships and 
the development of human personality. It 
is a way of life, social, and individual. 

This briefly is my interpretation of democ- 
racy. People seldom stop to think of the 
power they have in themselves through de- 
mocracy. One way to make democracy work 
better is to realize that ordinary people have 
extraordinary possibilities. No matter what 
political party one belongs to—Democrats, 
Republicans, Progressives, Greenbacks, In- 
dependents—all have been successful because 
they fulfilled the needs and wants of the 
people. No man is elected to an office un- 
less the people feel he will pass legislation 
they want. The strength of the people killed 
the prohibition amendment, the strength of 
the people provided woman suffrage, the will 
of the people created income tax, the people 
elect a person as President of the United 
States every 4 years—all of these things and 
countless more have been accomplished be- 
cause the people wanted them. This is what 
the citizen should realize—the great possi- 
bility within himself individually. 
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The strength of the people lies in their deep 
spiritual and moral self-consciousness. If 
every American could realize the importance 
of a deep-rooted faith in God, and in him- 
self, democracy would have a stronger base. 
Every person does realize to a certain extent 
his possibilities, but due to the in 
population growth, automation, and our fast 
pace of living, this realization is stifled. 

As an American we have certain duties 
that, if done patriotically and sincerely, 
would strengthen democracy. Since democ- 
racy is more than a government, including 
people, we can make democracy work better 
through people. A citizen has a duty to his 
home. Whether he be a father, mother, 
sister, or brother, a responsibility of fellow- 
ship, love, understanding, faith, hope, com- 
passion, etc., is born in the family relation- 
ship. The strength of our Republic Nation 
is the intelligent and well-ordered homes of 
the people. After the experience of our home 
we make certain friends with people from 
other homes. Wherever we are, no matter 
what we are doing, it is an American’s duty 
to defend any remarks uttered against our 
country, exercise advantageously the right of 
freedom of speech, and always be alert about 
the responsibility of citizenship through 
proper education. 

It has been said that people usually pay 
little attention to the things which serve 
them best. Many times how we forget 
America. The problems we encounter in our 
daily lives tend to shadow any feelings we 
have for our country. Each person is a 
component of democracy, for democracy is 
of the people; any improvement in it must 
begin with the people. Democracy can thrive 
and improve only when it enlists the devo- 
tion of those whom Abraham Lincoln called 
the common people. Democracy can hold 
that devotion only when it respects their 
dignity through their efforts. People can- 
not seem to realize this important role they 
play. There is an amazing strength in the 
expression of the will of a whole people; 
and when it declares itself, even the imagi- 
nation of those trying to contest it is over- 
awed. All energies of the inner American 
can be released through democracy. In our 
daily lives, during elections, and on national 
holidays we have the opportunity to put 
forth this feeling. 

Our way of living in America is a strong 
but delicate fabric, made up of many threads. 
It has been woven over many centuries by 
the patience and sacrifice of countless liberty- 
loving men and women. It serves as a cloak 
for the protection of poor and rich, of black 
and white, of Jew and Gentile, of foreign 
and native born. The ideal of democracy 
is the highest. humanity ever developed. It 
is well known that when something stops 
being better, it stops being good. Let us not 
tear the ideals we have asunder with lack of 
improvements. For no man knows, once it 
is destroyed, where or when man will find 
this same protective warmth again. 

We can see it is possible to make democ- 
racy work better through looking at a state- 
ment made by the old philosopher, Aristotle. 
He said: “If liberty and equality, as is 
thought by some, are chiefiy to be found in 
democracy, they will be best attained when 
all persons alike share in the government to 
the upmost.” How can we do this today? 
‘I think every American should take to heart 
the following poem. If we believe in the 
things the poet mentions we cannot help but 
become better Americans, thus improving 
democracy. This poem, entitled “Credo,” was 
written by Elias Lieberman. 


I believe 

That there are greater things in life 
Than life itself; 

I believe 

In climbing upward 
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Even when the spent and broken thing 
I call my body 

Cries “Halt!” 

I believe 

To the last breath 

In the truths 

Which God permits me to see. 

I believe 

In fighting for them; 

In drawing, 

If need be, 

Not the bloody sword of man 
Brutal with conquest 

And drunk with power, 

But the white sword of God, 
Flaming with His truth 

And healing while it slays. 

I believe 

In my country and her destiny, 

In the great dream of her founders. 
In her place among the nations, 

In her ideals; 

I believe 

That her democracy must be protected, 
Her privileges cherished, 

Her freedom defended. 

I believe 

That, humbly before the Almighty, 
But proudly before all mankind, 
We must safeguard her standard, 
The vision of her Washington, 

The martyrdom of her Lincoln and Kennedy, 
With the patriotic ardor 

Of the Minute Men 

And the boys in blue 

Of her glorious past. 

I believe 

In loyalty to my country, 

Utter, irrevocable, inviolate. 


Thou, in whose sight 

A thousand years are but as yesterday 
And as a watch in the night, 

Help me 

In my frailty 

To make real 

What I believe. 


ACTION TAKEN BY FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION REQUIRING LABEL- 
ING OF TOBACCO AS POISONOUS 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, I was 
surprised and shocked at the action taken 
by the Federal Trade Commission re- 
quiring the labeling of tobacco as 
poisonous. This regulatory agency, with 
limited powers, has usurped its author- 
ity in assuming it can require the tobacco 
industry to mark their product as harm- 
ful and dangerous. This action would 
better be taken by competent medical 
authority, either public or private, not by 
an agency which has never been ac- 
credited to render medical opinions. 
Thus far neither the American Medical 
Association nor the Public Health Serv- 
ice has been able to conclusively link the 
use of tobacco with the incidence of 
cancer and other lung diseases. The 
tobacco industry means a great deal to 
my State, and any curtailment could 
seriously affect the economy of many 
localities. All of us, of course are as 
concerned with the health and welfare of 
our people as are the members of the 
Federal Trade Commission, but I do have 
enough faith in the judgment of the 
public and the tobacco industry itself 
to know that they will exercise self- 
imposed restraints without the need for 
“scare” labeling. 
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WATER POLLUTION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, water is 
a natural resource of inestimable worth, 
Every level of government, and industry, 
agriculture, and private citizens share a 
duty to assure to this generation and to 
the Americans who come after us a plen- 
tiful supply of water of reasonable purity 
to meet a wide range of human needs. 
Critical to that end is the vigorous pur- 
suit of the prevention, control, and 
abatement of water pollution. 

My interest in clean water is not new; 
but the gravity of the water pollution 
problem in the United States, the real 
progress being made in many areas to 
come to grips with it, and the size of the 
job yet to be done, have been most 
strongly impressed on me during my 
service during the past 14 months as 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Air and Water Pollution, of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. Our delibera- 
tions, the constructive action of the full 
committee, and the overwhelming ap- 
proval by the Senate resulted in the pas- 
sage by this body of a bill, S. 649, to 
amend the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act to give further impetus to the 
national effort to raise the quality of 
America’s waters. This bill and a sim- 
ilar House measure now await the action 
of the other body. 

The Federal act properly recognizes 
the primary responsibilities and rights 
of the States in the field, and gives to 
the Federal Government a significant 
supporting role—technical assistance, 
financial assistance, research, compre- 
hensive river basin programs for water 
quality control, encouragement of inter- 
state cooperation, and, finally, the abate- 
ment of the pollution of interstate and 
navigable waters. “Enforcement lies at 
the very heart of any effective program 
in the elimination, prevention, and con- 
trol of pollution,” in the words of the 
justification statement for the program’s 
budget. The law itself sets wise limita- 
tions on the use of the Federal authority. 
On the judicious use of this tool depends 
in no small measure the ultimate effec- 
tiveness of other needed efforts to halt 
pollution. A tribute to its success is the 
fact that in the 30 instances in which 
the Federal enforcement power has been 
invoked, in only 4 has it gone beyond the 
initial stage set out in the act—the con- 
ference—to the more formal public hear- 
ing proceeding; and in only a single case 
has it gone to the third, and final, stage 
for which the law provides—court action. 
The conference is not an adversary pro- 
ceeding. It is a meeting of the Federal 
and State conferees, and of those of any 
interstate agencies which may be con- 
cerned, with the participation of other 
interested persons whom they may invite 
to the conference. Its object is to set a 
timetable for remedial action, preferably 
under State and local law, to raise the 
quality of the waters involved, to permit 
their use for the maximum number of 
legitimate purposes. 

In my own New England, with some of 
the oldest industries in the United States, 
are some of the Nation’s oldest and most 
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persistent pollution problems. The re- 
gion’s greatest stream, the Connecticut 
River, has for generations received the 
wastes of city and factory. It was at the 
urging of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Rrsicorr], the former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, that the 
present Secretary called a conference on 
the matter of the interstate waters of 
the Connecticut and its tributaries in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. The 
conference convened in Hartford, last 
December 2. The State and interstate 
authorities did not at first welcome the 
action. They had an understandable 
desire to pursue the problem without the 
intervention of the Federal Government. 
But the conference was a success. The 
conferees approved a timetable which 
should mean that in a few years, long- 
standing sources of pollution will be un- 
der control. That conference, like 
others, should encourage a speed-up in 
pollution abatement on waters not ac- 
tually within the conference area. The 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the State and interstate author- 
ities, and the Senator from Connecticut 
may take pride in this splendid result. 

The short history of Federal enforce- 
ment in water pollution control includes 
other cases, which I shall not here recite, 
in which the State and local authorities 
and, above all, the people, have had rea- 
son to thank the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for helping them 
restore the waters of their areas to rea- 
sonable purity, for the use and enjoy- 
ment of their citizens. 

A few weeks ago, public attention was 
focused on the conference, held in New 
Orleans, on the matter of the pollution 
of the interstate waters of the lower 
Mississippi and its tributaries in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see. Every year since 1960, massive fish 
kills took place in the fall and winter 
months in the lower Mississippi and At- 
chafalaya Rivers and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The kills were particularly heavy 
in the winter of 1963-64. Their size was 
roughly estimated at 3.6 million in 1960; 
275,000 in 1961; 275,000 in 1962; and 5.2 
million in 1963. At the request of the 
Louisiana authorities, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare investigated the cause of the 
kills, I am informed that Public Health 
Service scientists conducted rigorous ex- 
aminations. Their findings were em- 
bodied in the technical report of the 
PHS, together with conclusions, which 
was presented at the New Orleans con- 
ference held on May 5 and 6 of this year. 
The conclusions of the scientific investi- 
gators stated first, that the pesticide en- 
drin was responsible for the fish kill ob- 
served in the Mississippi and Atchafa- 
laya during the fall and winter of 1963- 
64; second, that industrial wastes and 
drainage from contaminated areas in 
the Memphis, Tenn., area are sources of 
endrin pollution in the Mississippi River; 
third, that other sources, which must be 
identified through further study, con- 
tribute to the endrin found in the lower 
Mississippi drainage area; fourth, that 
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sewage and industrial waste discharges 
may cause interstate pollution, and will 
require further study; fifth, that the 
presence of minute endrin concentrations 
in the treated water of the Vicksburg, 
Miss., and New Orleans water supplies 
is a matter for concern, for while 
acute effects on humans of endrin in 
water have not been detected, the ef- 
fects of continued ingestion of even these 
minute quantities must be evaluated; 
and, sixth, that it is obvious that endrin 
discharges in the Memphis area, with 
other identified discharges endanger the 
health or welfare of persons in a State 
or States other than those in which the 
discharges originate, and that such dis- 
charges are subject to abatement under 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

It is not surprising that the conference 
engendered controversy. It is not sur- 
prising that the industry most concerned 
took vigorous exception to the conclu- 
sions of the technical report. I am told 
that the Velsicol Chemical Corp. sent 
to the conference an articulate witness 
who made a strong statement of the cor- 
poration’s contention that endrin from 
its Memphis plant was not the causative 
factor in the fish kills. To review the 
whole matter is certainly within the 
purview of a Senate committee charged 
with the broad oversight of Government 
activities. It is my privilege to serve as 
a member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and as chairman of its 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations. The Subcommittee on Reorga- 
nization and International Organiza- 
tions has been exploring the relatively 
new area of governmental policy re- 
specting pesticides. Its hearings, under 
the chairmanship of the Senator from 
Connecticut, have resulted in better in- 
teragency procedures for pesticide regu- 
lation, and have been constructive in 
the development of new legislation in the 
field, for action by the cognizant com- 
mittees of Congress. I hope, therefore, 
that the subcommittee hearings, due to 
resume next Monday, for the purpose of 
considering charges that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare mis- 
handled its investigation of the recent 
Mississippi River fish kill, will also con- 
tribute to greater effectiveness of the 
role of Government in pesticide use, reg- 
ulation, and research. In his remarks 
in the Senate on June 18, announcing 
the hearings, the Senator from Connect- 
icut set out points at issue between the 
5 and the industry, as fol- 

lows: 

First. That the industry has disputed 
the Public Health Service conclusion that 
endrin was responsible for the fish kill. 

I am advised that, after exhaustive in- 
vestigation, the Public Health Service 
scientists came to their conclusion that 
endrin was responsible for the fish kill 
in the Mississippi and Atchafalaya Rivers 
last fall and winter. A variety of fish 
were analyzed; and the investigators 
found that all died with the same symp- 
toms at the same time. Careful field and 
laboratory work led to the elimination of 
disease and other possible causes as fac- 
tors in the kill. Endrin was found in 
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every dying fish examined. To establish 
endrin concentration in blood after a 
lethal exposure, laboratory tests were 
conducted on channel catfish, a fresh- 
water variety selected for the purpose, 
because its blood content is relatively 
high. The salt water menhaden, for in- 
stance, has too little blood to permit its 
ready use for such tests. The studies 
showed a clear difference between the 
blood concentration of endrin in living 
and dying channel catfish. Those found 
dying in the Mississippi had concentra- 
tions as high or higher than those killed 
in laboratory exposures to endrin. The 
dying river fish and those used in the 
laboratory tests had identical symptoms. 
Kidney damage was similar. The find- 
ings supported the conclusion that the 
fish kill was the result of endrin poison- 
ing. 

Second. That the endrin manufacturer 
whose Memphis plant was found by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture to be a major source of the pollu- 
tion which killed the fish, has denied the 
charge. 

Experts of the Public Health Service, 
I am told, made four field trips to the 
Memphis area, in the weeks immediately 
preceding the conference. Their investi- 
gations were hampered by a series of dif- 
ficulties: smoke bombs were detonated 
by a city public works crew checking for 
sewerline leaks, making sampling im- 
possible. They received confusing in- 
formation about the location and func- 
tions of sewers carrying industrial and 
sanitary wastes. There were signs of 
construction work on the sewer system 
between their visits. Despite these ob- 
stacles, the investigations were made, 
and led to conclusions presented at the 
conference. Among other conclusions 
was the finding that endrin concentra- 
tions in the water and underlying mud 
in the ditches and natural surface waters 
in the Memphis area far exceeded all 
previously recorded data for a variety of 
pesticides of the same classification. Not 
all, but generally the worst, of the con- 
tamination was noted at sites known to 
be downstream from present or past 
waste discharge or disposal points used 
by the manufacturer in question. 

Third. That industry disputes the 
PHS findings, which measured and 
identified various pesticides. Industry 
claims that what PHS identified as diel- 
drin sludge and mud near the Memphis 
plant is actually an alcohol known as 237 
chlorhydrin. 

Chemistry is a field in which I do not 
purport to be an expert; but I am in- 
formed that dieldrin, manufactured only 
in Denver, Colo., and endrin, manufac- 
tured there and in Memphis, are the as- 
signed common names for two closely re- 
lated compounds. The PHS identified 
dieldrin in the sewage sludge of the en- 
drin manufacturer, and found that the 
Memphis complex, and particularly that 
manufacturer, is a significant source of 
both endrin and dieldrin contamination 
in the Mississippi River. As yet, I am 
not informed as to what 237 chlorhydrin 
is. I have been advised that the Public 
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Health Service made the statement that 
it found dieldrin in the Memphis area, 
but made no statement as to how it got 
there. Just what 237 chlorhydrin is, I 
have not learned. 

Fourth. That the question was raised 
as to whether the Government exag- 
gerated the extent of the fish kill in the 
first place that first reports referred to 
millions of dead fish whereas the New 
Orleans conference seemed to concen- 
trate on only 175,000. 

Two different sets of figures are in- 
involved in this purported discrepancy. 
The Louisiana official who sought PHS 
help in investigating the fish kills gave, 
as his best estimate of the number of 
fish killed during the 4 years, these 
figures: 


Atchafalaya 
River, 
fresh water 


000 
2588 038 


000 
100 000 


He said there was reason to believe 
that only a small portion of the die-off 
had actually been observed, and that it 
was therefore extremely difficult to 
estimate the number of fish killed. It 
is possible that many, many more fish 
died in the massive kills of the 4-year 
period. The figure 175,000 refers only 
to the estimated number of fresh water 
fish killed in the year 1963. 

Fifth. Question has been raised as to 
whether the Federal agencies conduct 
their regulatory proceedings in a man- 
ner that is fair to both the public and 
the industry. The enforcement confer- 
ence in New Orleans was held under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
Industry was effectively represented 
there. The conclusions which appear on 
the last page of the 119-page PHS re- 
port prepared for the conference were 
the conclusions of the technical investi- 
gators. As the transcript of the confer- 
ence clearly shows, they were not in- 
tended to be used, nor were they used, 
in fact, as conclusions of the conferees. 
They were written in Washington, D.C., 
before the enforcement conference con- 
vened. Because the investigators’ con- 
clusions were so comprehensive, cover- 
ing all points, they were used as a check- 
list of points by the conferees, in arriv- 
ing at conclusions. 

The Department of Agriculture 
announced on June 1 that none of the 
evidence presented at its public hearings 
held in April in Washington, Memphis, 
and Baton Rouge, nor at the HEW con- 
ference was scientifically adequate, in 
the Department’s judgment, to justify 
withdrawal of endrin, aldin, or dieldrin 
from farm use. The conduct of the 
USDA hearings, the absence of findings 
by the examiner, and the method of the 
announcement of the Department’s 
general conclusion are also to be ex- 
amined in the forthcoming hearings of 
the Senate subcommittee. 
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Because the objections of industry to 
the actions of the Government have been 
laid before the Senate in recent days, I 
feel constrained to make these remarks 
for the further information of Senators 
and others who read the Recorp. The 
subcommittee hearing to be held begin- 
ning June 29 should afford an oppor- 
tunity for clarification of the issues. I 
trust that they will have that salutary 
result. 


THE 13TH ANNUAL BOSTON ARTS 
FESTIVAL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
all of us who come from Massachusetts 
are proud of the central role our State 
has played as one of the oldest and most 
outstanding cultural and educational 
centers of our country. We are proud, 
too, of the national and international 
recognition which has been accorded the 
city of Boston for its leadership in the 
arts. Massachusetts citizens combine an 
awareness and appreciation of our State’s 
historical past with a determination to 
maintain the high standards which made 
that past so glorious. The 13th annual 
Boston Arts Festival which opened last 
week in the public garden is in this fine 
tradition. 

Unpretentious in character, the arts 
festival offers cultural enjoyment not 
only to thousands of Massachusetts resi- 
dents, but also to the many tourists who 
visit Boston each summer. Its lively, 
informal atmosphere provides the viewer 
with an important educational experi- 
ence, a firsthand impression of an im- 
portant facet of Boston life. 

Characteristic interest in this annual 
event was displayed by the numerous 
public officials and dignitaries and the 
crowd of more than 25,000 people who 
attended the festive opening celebration 
last week. Because the festival will last 
for 8 weeks, hundreds of thousands of 
people will be able to enjoy this regional 
exhibition of the fine and visual arts. 
Works of art in a variety of media, in- 
cluding painting, sculpture, architecture, 
photography, music and drama, attest 
to the impressive talent which exists 
among contemporary New England art- 
ists. 

The Boston Arts Festival has made a 
significant contribution to the cultural 
heritage of Massachusetts, and has, it- 
self, become a part of Boston life. Those 
who have worked to make it the success 
it is are to be congratulated. 


SENATOR FONG'S CIVIL RIGHTS 
SPEECH 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the distinguished senior 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] for his 
most eloquent, moving, erudite, and 
scholarly address to the Senate on civil 
rights. 

I regret very much that I was not 
able to hear all of his speech when 
Senator Fone delivered it on June 18. I 
have read it carefully, however, and 
there is no doubt in my mind that it is 
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a powerful speech deserving of the high- 
est praise and the widest possible dis- 
tribution. 

It is my understanding that this ad- 
dress has already attracted nationwide 
and indeed worldwide attention. I am 
not at all surprised. For I believe it 
was an historic speech, delivered on an 
historic occasion. 


SENATOR ERVIN’S BILL ON THE 
MENTALLY ILL 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it is a well-known and dis- 
tressing fact that present social attitudes 
and existing laws have not kept up to 
date with medical knowledge about the 
mentally ill. We have too long allowed 
mental illness to suspend an individual’s 
legal rights; we have too long forgotten 
that it is a patient’s right to receive con- 
tinuous treatment and supervision while 
hospitalized. We have too long shaded 
our eyes to the gross injustice permitted 
when any person armed with a doctor’s 
certificate may launch a relative on the 
road to involuntary commitment. 

Mr. President, the mentally ill person 
is trapped in a web of redtape, without 
any opportunity to appeal, and without a 
commission to hear his plea. 

Many Americans have been aware of 
this problem. The medical profession 
has done its best to work under the 
handicap of archaic laws governing the 
mentally ill. But more needs to be done. 

Mr. President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] had the foresight and the sensi- 
tivity to the problems of the mentally ill 
to lead the way in formulating legisla- 
tion. Adding to his already acknowl- 
edged excellence in the legal field, he has 
sponsored, and the Senate has recently 
passed, a bill which protects the unpro- 
tected and defends the defenseless. 

This bill, applicable to the District of 
aain an avoids the pitfalls of previous 

WS. 

It breaks the illogical equation of 
mental illness with incompetency. 

It assures periodic recertification of 
mental illness, thus overcoming bureau- 
cratic inertia in the release of mental pa- 
tients. 

It enacts into law the principles of 
continuous treatment and constant su- 
pervision. 

It surrounds proposed involuntary 
commitment with the traditional safe- 
guard of trial by jury—a historic ad- 
vance in this field. 

Senator Ervin’s proposal makes it 
easier for persons voluntarily seeking 
hospital care to receive these services. It 
thus promotes early detection and quick- 
1 restoration to a productive, normal 

e. 

I have recited only some of the signifi- 
cant achievements of this legislation. 
Indeed, the much needed pioneer work 
has now been done, and we hope it will 
serve as a model for all of the States, in 
our attempt to bring the mentally ill 
bad from the periphery of American 

è. 
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Mr. President, our job is to encourage 
rehabilitation, not to expedite obscurity, 
for these citizens. It is to this end that 
all Americans owe a debt of gratitude to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina. 


NO NONSENSE ADMIRAL: ULYSSES 
SIMPSON GRANT SHARP, JR, 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, next 
Wednesday, July 1, a change of com- 
mand which will take place in Hawaii 
will elevate a veteran Navy officer in the 
Pacific—Ulysses Simpson Grant Sharp, 
Jr.—to the high post of commander in 
chief, Pacific. As commander in chief, 
Pacific, Admiral Sharp will be in com- 
mand of the largest U.S. military com- 
mand in the world, covering more than 
40 percent of the surface of the earth. 
The U.S. Army Pacific, the Pacific Air 
Forces, and the Pacific Fleet are compo- 
nent commands serving under CINCPAC. 

On September 30, 1963, Admiral Sharp 
assumed duty as the commander in 
chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet. It was re- 
called recently that at the time when 
he became Pacific Fleet chief, he said 
he “expected his job would get hotter 
long before it got any easier.” That is 
precisely what happened, for in the past 
9 months Admiral Sharp has had to face 
the grim and unrelenting realities of the 
southeast Asian situation. His task has 
been to direct our farflung naval forces 
in the vast Pacific and to keep open the 
lifeline of supplies and men to embattled 
areas. His promotion now to com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific is a fit- 
ting tribute and a recognition of a diffi- 
cult assignment well done. 

Admiral Sharp is well known in Ha- 
wali, from having spent a good part of 
his long and outstanding naval career 
in that region. The people of Hawaii 
welcome him as an old friend to his new 
command. Ijoin them in expressing our 
highest respect to Admiral Sharp. 

On this occasion, I wish again to salute 
Adm. Harry Donald Felt, who will re- 
linquish his command to Admiral Sharp, 
next week, upon reaching the retirement 
age of 62. It was my privilege to pay a 
tribute in the Senate to Admiral Felt on 
Armed Forces Day last May 16. 

I ask unanimous consent that two arti- 
cles referring to the appointment of Ad- 
miral Sharp as commander in chief of 
the Pacific—‘No Nonsense Admiral,” 
from the New York Times of February 
28, 1964; and “Navy Holds Key to De- 
fense,” from the San Diego Union of 
March 4, 1964—be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1964] 
No-NoONSENSE ADMIRAL: ULYSSES SIMPSON 
Grant SHARP, JR. 

One of the most keen-eyed golfers who 
played at the Army and Navy Country Club 
outside Washington a few years ago was a 
short, silver-haired Pentagon admiral with 
the formidable name of Ulysses Simpson 
Grant Sharp, Jr. Admiral Sharp, a stocky 
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soft-spoken man who covered the golf course 
in less than leisurely fashion, regularly shot 
in the low 80’s, but he had a reputation as 
the man who could come through with a 
50-foot putt if his team was in trouble and 
the chips were down. 

In his long naval career, Admiral Sharp 
has displayed many of the same qualities 
that make him a tough customer on the golf 
course. He is known as an extremely able 
but not spectacular officer, He is regarded 
as a man who does not need to shout to have 
his orders carried out, and as a thinker who 
can zip through the complexities of a com- 
plicated problem in policy or planning and 
come up with a clear, precise answer. 


CAUGHT M'NAMARA’'S EYE 


He began his career in the traditional 
way—by serving in and commanding destroy- 
ers. The first major command he held was 
that of Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Policy and Planning, a post he assumed in 
August 1960, 

His pragmatic, no-nonsense work at the 
Pentagon brought him to the attention of 
many highly ranked military figures, as well 
as Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, 
Only last September he was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, and 
promoted to a full admiral. He now suc- 
ceeds Adm. Harry D. Felt as head of the 
Far East Command, 

As with many other military and naval 
officers, Admiral Sharp’s career seemed to 
move into high gear only after he had spent 
a long time in the service. 

He was born in Fort Benton, Mont., April 
2, 1906, the son of a non-Navy man who had 
been named after his aunt’s husband, Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE PACIFIC 


Young Sharp’s husky, blond and blue-eyed 
appearance won him the nickname of “Oley,” 
a name given locally to those who resemble 
Swedes, 

In 1923, he was appointed to the Naval 
Academy. Upon receiving his commission as 
an ensign at graduation, he went to sea 
aboard destroyers, cruisers and other ships 
of the line. 

After winning a letter of commendation 
for participating in the Allied landings at 
Casablanca in 1943, Admiral Sharp was trans- 
ferred to the Pacific, where he has spent 
most of the last 20 years, except for the tour 
in Washington. 

While commanding a destroyer off of 
Nauru in the South Pacific on a mission to 
rescue a downed flier, Admiral Sharp won a 
bronze star for maneuvering his ship under 
pointblank enemy fire. 

In the Pacific campaign, Admiral Sharp 
won a second Bronze Star, two Silver Stars 
and other decorations. He then spent a few 
years ashore, as commander of the fleet's 
sonar school in San Diego, Calif. 

After attending the Naval War College, 
Admiral Sharp commanded a squad of de- 
stroyers operating off Korea in 1950, and was 
the fleet planning officer for the Inchon 
invasion, 

Before his appointment to the Pentagon in 
1960, he held a number of staff jobs with 
the Pacific Fleet, including that of assistant 
director of strategic planning and, command- 
er of the combined cruiser-destroyer force. 

Admiral Sharp is married to the former 
Patricia O'Connor, who is also an ardent 
golfer. They have two children, Mrs. Russell 
F. Milham of Los Angeles, and a son, Lt. (j.g.) 
Grant A. Sharp. 

On the job, Admiral Sharp is a long and 
tireless worker, often spending 10 to 12 hours 
a day at his desk. This may be one explana- 
tion of his quickstep on the links, In his 
spare time he likes to read mostly history 
and current affairs. 
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[From the San Diego Union, Mar. 24, 1964] 


EXPERIENCE GUARDS PaciFIc: Navy Hotps KEY 
TO DEFENSE 


That a Navy man is to take command of a 
Navy job would not seem to come as a sur- 
prise. But the selection of Adm. Ulysses S. 
Grant Sharp, Jr., as commander in chief of 
U.S. operations in the Pacific, signifies nulli- 
fication of a proposed plan to rotate the 
command among the military services. 

The Pacific Command is the largest mili- 
tary one on earth. It covers 85 million square 
miles of land and sea, almost half of the 
world's surface. 

The Pacific is essentially a sea command. 
The area is so vast that airplanes cannot span 
its distances with men and supplies and only 
by ships can aid be gotten to the outer rims 
where atheistic communism day by day 
pushes against the line which the free world 
has drawn for its security and existence. 

The logistics of patrol, protection, and ac- 
tion in the Pacific are all sea oriented. That 
it was even considered that such an operation 
should be passed to a land- or air-oriented 
commander refiects the change in military 
concepts that at times seems to overwhelm 
judgment in defense planning. 

Military decisions are too often based on 
balancing organizational charts and weigh- 
ing costs of various delivery systems. But 
strategy is human evaluation. It is not just 
counting the number of soldiers and missiles 
on the other side but understanding their 
motives and anticipating and countering 
their moves. 

In World War II the Navy swept the Pacific 
clear of all enemies, actual and potential, and 
has commanded its waters, right up to the 
edge of the Asian Continent, ever since. 

The Navy keeps the road open to Korea, 
South Vietnam, Quemoy, and Matsu, These 
are the doors against which communism is 
beating, or pushing. President Johnson's se- 
lection of Admiral Sharp to command this 
theater of operations is fresh assurance, and 
a badly needed one, that the United States 
has no intention of pulling back from the 
forward strategy inherent in naval strategy. 

We are going to keep vital defense hard- 
ware at the front, not just at home. 

Admiral Sharp, like so many of our out- 
standing military leaders, has spent a good 
part of his life on the Pacific and in learning 
and living with its vast challenges. 

Under his command will be a combined 
force—Navy, Marine, Army, and Air Force— 
numbering more than 400,000 men, The ap- 
pointment of a tested admiral as commander 
in chief means this force will be wisely de- 
ployed and used in the way it should be used, 
and when and where it should be used. 


WINNER OF NEWPORT-TO- 
BERMUDA RACE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as a Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, I point out that 
our State can take particular pride in 
the fact that the Newport-to-Bermuda 
race was won by the Burgoo, which made 
the trip in a corrected time of 80 hours 
50 minutes 7 seconds. Although this 
comparatively small 37-foot yawl was 
the smallest of the vessels entered, and 
hence had the largest handicap, she was 
handled so skillfully by her skipper, Mil- 
ton Ernstof, of Providence, that she man- 
aged to avoid the calms that plagued so 
many of her competitors. 

We from Rhode Island take pride, not 
only because she was sailed and skip- 
pered by Rhode Islanders, and because 
of the fact that six of her crew of seven 
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were from Rhode Island, but also be- 
cause this stock fiber glass vessel was 
built by the Pearson Corp., of Bristol, 
R.I. Speaking as a sailor, too, I know 
full well the stamina and the will that 
were necessary on the part of her crew 
in order to win, and I salute them for 
this outstanding performance. 

We in my State are indeed proud of 
this all-Rhode Island yacht and her 
crew of seven, all but one from Rhode 
Island, too. The other crew members 
are: Dr. Ernest McVay, of East Provi- 
dence; Russell Hunt, Jr., of Cranston; 
Robert Read, of Seekonk; Jorj Levy, of 
Tiverton; Alden Walls, of Barrington; 
and Geoffrey Spranger, an instructor at 
St. George’s School, in Middletown. 


SOUTH DAKOTA EDITOR SUPPORTS 
MILITARY CONVERSION PLAN- 
NING 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, per- 
mit me to call to the attention of the 
Senate an editorial which appeared in 
the Tuesday, June 23, issue of the Pierre, 
S. Dak., Daily Capital Journal, edited 
and published by Mr. Robert Hipple. 

The editorial refers to my recent news- 
letter regarding the inadvisability of 
maintaining military installations no 
longer needed for the defense of the 
Nation. 

The editor states that while we must 
maintain a fully adequate defense, we 
must also recognize that a military item 
contributes nothing to the general stand- 
ard of living of the people of this coun- 
try. The same money spent for educa- 
tion does make a continuing contribu- 
tion, 

The Commerce Committee has re- 
sumer hearings on my bill, S. 2274, to 
create a National Economic Conversion 
Commission to deal with matters re- 
ferred to in this editorial. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Quatiry REQUIRES WORK 

The defense budget of this country sup- 
ports the economy of hundreds of communi- 
ties. It is responsible for almost 10 percent 
of all the jobs in the country. But instead 
of trying to maintain military installations 
no longer needed for defense, we ought to 
plan constructive alternative uses for this 
labor and capital. 

The paragraph is taken from a newsletter 
issued from Senator GEORGE McGovern’s 
office; and it is one with which the Daily 
Capital Journal agrees. It can be argued 
that the man who pours concrete into a silo 
to house a missile does exactly the same 
work as the man who pours concrete into the 
wall of a new schoolhouse; but there is a 
vast difference. The missile site contributes 
nothing to the general standard of living of 
the people of this country. The schoolhouse 
does. 

Certainly nobody would avocate abolishing 
the entire Defense Establishment of this 
country, just as nobody would advocate put- 
ting 10 percent of all workers in the country 
out of work, Yet the fact remains that it 
should be possible to provide employment 
for a lot of people who now are employed 
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primarily in defense work, at jobs which 
would result in producing something for the 
people of this country to consume and enjoy. 

Incidentally we suspect that one impor- 
tant contribution to this end could be made 
by adopting the philosophy that quality is 
important in goods and services. Maybe it 
would provide more jobs and more oppor- 
tunity for employment if a lot of goods and 
services in this country were of higher 
standard than they are. There is an awful 
lot of shoddy junk sold in this country every 
day, and an awful lot of shoddy workman- 
ship on the part of people who have found 
jobs in service industries. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, Mortimer M. Caplin, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, delivered 
the commencement address at St. 
Michael's College, in Winooski, Vt. 

The very thought-provoking statement 
he made consisted of an appraisal of the 
challenges which confront today’s col- 
lege graduates and a consideration of the 
inspirational legacy stemming from the 
life and works of two great world 
leaders—Pope John XXIII and the late 
President John F. Kennedy—which the 
graduates have to aid them in facing 
these challenges. 

Mr. Caplin’s very eloquent remarks on 
the subjects of brotherhood, integrity, 
and leadership, although directed pri- 
marily toward college graduates, have 
relevance to all citizens; and I ask unan- 
imous consent that his address be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Promises To KEEP 
(Remarks by Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, Mortimer M. Caplin, at Commence- 
ment exercises, St. Michael’s College, 

Winooski, Vt.) 

It is a privilege to participate in these 
graduation ceremonies. I wish to extend my 
appreciation to Father Dupont and the board 
of trustees, not only for having me here, 
but also for honoring me with a St. Michael's 
degree. I only hope the members of the 

uating class join in the choice of a Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue as commence- 
ment speaker. 

For hundreds of years now, speakers from 
other walks of life have been sending gradu- 
ates out into society apparently with equal 
success. There's no reason to believe a Revy- 
enue man would achieve any lesser results. 
Indeed, some might feel that he brings a 
special sense of poignancy to the cutting of 
the academic umbilical cord—for the pres- 
ence of the tax collector signifies the stu- 
dent’s entrance into the world, as perhaps 
nothing else. 

But, I have little enthusiasm for the kind 
of final separation between student and 
college that often follows graduation. Your 
ties which are so close today should become 
closer in years to come. So I don’t intend 
to perform my duties too decisively. 

VALUES AT COLLEGE 

I remember well my own graduation from 
the University of Virginia in 1940. Italy had 
just sent troops into France and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had just delivered his 
“dagger-in-the-back” speech at our law 
school graduation. With diploma in hand, 
I drove off to my first law job and literally 
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shouted with joy at the thought of having 
completed my formal schooling. But in the 
years ahead I soon realized that it was only 
the beginning, and that I never really wanted 
to put behind the values we stress at Vir- 
ginia—the high sense of honor and integrity 
that permeates all its activities. 

The spirit and total environment at St. 
Michael’s have evoked, I'm sure, a deep re- 
sponse in you, a response that calls forth 
your best efforts—your truest scholarship, 
your highest personal ideals, your warmest 
human relationships. The intellectual ex- 
citement, the fermentation of ideas, and the 
ethical standards which prevail here all cre- 
ate a unique climate for enlarging these 
characteristics. 

Implanted here, too, is the concept of an 
honorable fruitful life, among honorable 
men. Your years here, shaped by strong re- 
ligious training, promise that you will carry 
that concept on into the world. As you leave 
these beautiful grounds today, I’m sure you'll 
make such promises not only to yourself, but 
for your children and for the generations to 
come. 

You are taking off from a solid founda- 
tion—based on the best of educations and a 
way of life which is engrained in your daily 
existence, and which has become a perma- 
nent part of you. Now, lying before you, 
waiting to be reached for, is a still richer and 
fuller life which maturity, experience and 
future knowledge all make possible. This 
will not come automatically to you who 
merely stand and wait. Rather it is the re- 
ward of the individual who lifts his eyes 
upward, who continues his pursuit of excel- 
lence, who seeks learning and understanding 
and compassion. Whether you grow and de- 
velop to the fullest of your potential depends 
upon the effort and sacrifice you are willing 
to make, and upon your devotion to your 
ideals and personal goals. 

But this is only one aspect of the challenge 
you face. What about your relationships 
with others—your family, your church, your 
community, your Nation? 

I see you embarking on these relations in 
times which are more complex than those of 
my own graduating class. In the 1940's, 
there was danger, to be sure—the imminence 
of war and only partial recovery from the 
great depression of the 1930’s. But the path 
of duty was clear then and, if jobs were not 
easy to get, the young were unfailingly op- 
timistic, 

In 1964, you face conflicts that were not 
present two decades ago—conflicts that 
typically call for a high degree of personal 
choice and personal commitment, The times 
demand a sense of individual involvement 
rather than a passive drifting with national 
events. And the need for decision and lead- 
ership has never been greater, if we are to 
meet the challenges facing us as individuals 
as well as those facing the Nation and the 
world, 

BROTHERHOOD 


One challenge we face in America, dwarfing 
all others, is the need for a nationwide moral 
commitment to brotherhood, among all races 
and religions. At St. Michael’s this creates 
no conflict, and the answers come forth loud 
and clear. But not so beyond the confines of 
this campus. Not so in many sections of this 
country—north, south, east, and west. 

Happily, the ecumenical movement set in 
motion by Pope John XXIII offers hope of 
bridging the gaps between faiths, and draw- 
ing all men closer together under the Father- 
hood of God. 

Pope John, that great and gentle good 
man, in his brief tenure as pontiff, left a 
legacy of love that has moved the world. As 
Pranziskus Cardinal Koenig, of Vienna, said 
at Catholic University last April: 

“Only once in many centuries such a pope 
was granted to the church. Basically he did 
not say or do anything that other popes did 
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not do or say before him, but while their 
voice did not penetrate into the world, the 
world understood John and believed him.” 

Cardinal Koenig told how “a worldwide 
ecumenical movement is in progress, drawing 
all races and continents.” That there will 
be bridges built joining Rome to all other 
religions seems inevitable, in light of the 
spirit and attitude emanating today from 
the Holy See. 

As a Jew, I am heartened by Cardinal 
Bea’s statement to the Vatican Council that 
“we affirm that the church must certainly 
imitate Christ’s example of gentle charity 
toward the people through whom it received 
so many great benefits from God.” It was 
Pope John who met a delegation of Jews 
in St. Peter's with the greeting: “I am 
Joseph, your brother.” It was Pope Paul 
who later prayed in the Holy Land for a 
world of “true, profound concord among all 
men and all peoples.” 

Where theologians have pointed the way, 
our political leaders are following close be- 
hind, In our own country, at the secular 
level, the striving for racial understanding 
is spotlighted by the civil rights movement 
and the demands for equal rights and equal 
opportunity. Decisions must be made; sides 
must be chosen; voices must be heard. 

To some, the religious way, the democratic 
way—the right way—is clear. Not so to 
others. And at times the division seems un- 
comfortably close. 

Responsible leadership and personal par- 
ticipation are called for from all elements 
of our society. 

INTEGRITY 


Another key challenge of the day is the 
threat to our sense of personal and business 
integrity. This is the era of the fast buck, 
the heyday of the influence peddler, the 
kickback-merchant, and the fixer. On many 
sides, we see evidences of corruption—from 
seduction of college athletes to commercial 
payola and bribery of public officials, 

It is disturbing in my own work to see 
the attitudes of some people in meeting 
their obligations to their Government, 
whether through paying taxes or personally 
serving their country. A case in point is 
the excesses of expense account living— 
claiming as business tax deductions such 
things as vacations, social entertainment, 
and other family expenses. Attempts to 
bring these improper practices under control 
evoked the cries of many that we are under- 
mining the American way of life. 

Equally bad is the frequent rationalization 
of action of this type almost to the point of 
acceptable behavior, Alexander Pope said 
it well: 


“Vice is a monster, of so frightful mien 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


There is a need, then, to hold fast to high 
ethics and morality; to place principle above 
expediency, honor above gain—to strive, in 
other words, “to keep one’s self unspotted 
from this world.” ‘There is need for indi- 
viduals and leaders who will help set stand- 
ards and raise levels of conduct—who will 
not turn their backs on what they see, but 
who will personally involve themselves to 
root out that which is dishonorable or dis- 
honest in their towns, in their communities, 
in their businesses. 


TENSION AND BIGOTRY 

Another sharp challenge of the day arises 
from the tensions in our society—the many 
pressures created by our international rela- 
tions, economic and political, and the con- 
flicts among nations in a nuclear age. These 
tensions place a special premium on the an- 
cient virtues: charity, patience, and reason. 
We have seen how even love of country and 
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hatred of communism can be confused, and 
can combine to produce extremes of behavior 
which add virulence to the Nation’s blood- 
stream and abrasiveness to our American 
communities. 

Let us resist the temptation to find scape- 
goats for all the world’s ills, to look for the 
mote in our brother's eye. Let us encourage 
open discussion, airing of ideas, tolerance and 
a rule of reason. Let us beware of bigotry 
and extremism, of the right as well as of the 
left. Let our voices sound in support of rea- 
soned democratic views. 

These then are the challenges of our day— 
the ecumenical spirit with its call to brother- 
hood, racial understanding, preserving per- 
sonal integrity, avoiding bigotry, joining in 
the free airing of ideas. As President John- 
son expressed it the other day, we are face to 
face with the opportunity to move “upward 
to the great society“ —a society which “rests 
on abundance and liberty for all. It de- 
mands an end to poverty and racial injus- 
tice—to which we are totally committed in 
ourtime.” This is the “challenge of the next 
half century,” and we must have the “wis- 
dom to enrich and elevate our national 
life—and to advance the quality of Ameri- 
can civilization.” 

As individuals, we must meet each of 
these challenges and give the best in us to 
find solutions. But needed, too, is the help 
of great leaders at home as well as abroad. 


LEADERSHIP AND PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Within a brief span of time, the Catholic 
religion provided two such leaders—Pope 
John and Preisdent Kennedy. 

Pope John’s enormous contribution, which 
I touched on before, has been felt throughout 
the world by men and women of all races 
and creeds. To paraphrase Cardinal Koenig, 
only once in many centuries is such a Pope 
granted to the church, 

In our own country, for a few short years, 
we found such leadership in a remarkably 
talented young man, President John F, Ken- 
nedy. His untimely death last November 
darkened all our lives, and snatched from 
the world a unique feeling of hope and ex- 
pectation that had spread during his term 
in office. 

John F. Kennedy was the first President 
of the United States to participate actively in 
breaking down major barriers of religion, 
color and national origin. He was the first 
President of the United States, as his brother 
TED recently pointed out, “to state publicly 
that segregation was morally wrong“! —long a 
position of the Catholic Church. “If his life 
and death had a meaning,” Senator TED KEN- 
NEDY went on to say, “it was that we should 
not hate but love one another; we should 
use our powers not to create conditions of 
oppression that lead to violence, but condi- 
tions of freedom that lead to peace.” 

We remember him fondly for many things, 
many qualities. He did bring a new style and 
grace to the Presidency. Ilario Fiori, an 
Italian newspaper correspondent to the White 
House, described him as “a Renaissance man.” 
I can testify that he was a warm, vibrant 
man, with extraordinary intelligence and vi- 
tality. His friend, Ben Bradlee of Newsweek, 
described him as also “a restless, exuberant 
man, always looking forward to the next 
challenge.” 

At the same time, Ben Bradlee made it 
clear that President Kennedy was “a won- 
derfully funny man, always gay and cheer- 
ful, never mean. * * * You could see a 
laugh coming to his eyes before you could 
hear it from his lips.” His respect for learn- 
ing and education was laced with this great 
humor when—on receiving an honorary de- 
gree from Yale University—he remarked: 
“It might be said now that I have the best of 
both worlds. A Harvard education and a 
Yale degree.” 
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John Kennedy was an astute student of 
government and its various institutions. He 
possessed an unusual sensitivity to the close 
link between sound government and the as- 
pirations of a free democracy. Legislation 
was not an abstraction to him. Each pro- 
posal must be weighed, not only from the 
standpoint of its specific purposes, but also 
in terms of its overall impact on society. 

Thus, in calling for an end to expense 
account abuses, he stated unequivocally: 
“This is a matter of national concern, affect- 
ing not only our public revenues, our sense 
of fairness, and our respect for the tax system, 
but our moral and business practices as well.” 
Corrective measures, he believed, would 
“strengthen both our tax structure and the 
moral fiber of our society.” 

PUBLIC SERVICE AND PRESIDENT KENNEDY 

President Kennedy brought a new spirit 
of dedication to Federal service. His vision 
for the public service was far reaching, going 
back to the ideals of classical times. He saw 
in it the quintessence of the best in Amer- 
ican life—a calling with a sense of purpose, 
conducted with integrity, offering the full 
development of one’s powers; a calling, in 
short, dedicated to the pursuit of excellence. 

As the author of “Profiles in Courage,” it’s 
not surprising that he regarded integrity as 
the sine qua non of government. His words 
speak for themselves. In a special message 
to Congress shortly after assuming office, 
he said: 

“No responsibility of government is more 
fundamental than the responsibility of main- 
taining the highest standards of ethical be- 
havior by those who conduct the public 
business. 

“There can be do dissent from the prin- 
ciple that all officials must act with unwaver- 
ing integrity, absolute impartiality, and 
complete devotion to the public interest.” 

No President has articulated so well the 
special place of the public service in a de- 
mocracy. In his first State of the Union 
Message, you will recall his inspiring chal- 
lenge: 

“Let the public service be a proud and live- 
ly career. And let every man and woman 
who works in any area of our National Gov- 
ernment, in any branch, at any level, be 
able to say with pride and honor in future 
years: ‘I served the U.S. Government in that 
hour of our Nation’s need.“ 

John Kennedy helped Government em- 
ployees walk tall, with honor and with pride. 
He presented a clear challenge to the youth 
of America—and especially to the veterans of 
World War II, who had shared with him the 
shattering experiences of armed conflict—to 
join him in dedication to duty and service 
to country. He inspired them all to follow 
his lead in a bold march to the New Frontier. 

His own service to country must convey 
@ special message to graduating students 
everywhere, particularly to those who share 
his rich religious heritage. He proved con- 
clusively how well a Catholic can serve in 
the highest office without conflict between 
church and state. 

CONCLUSION 

Tomorrow you'll set forth on a new course 
of your own, You will come face to face with 
the challenges we've discussed, and I trust 
you'll meet them well. 

I urge you to remain alert to the stirrings 
of leadership—the desire to reach for broader 
goals and to move beyond your immediate 
personal sphere of activity. As these aspi- 
rations evidence themselves, don’t let them 
be submerged. 

Your background and education at St. 
Michael's have fitted you for an active role 
in the affairs of your college and your parish; 
in your local community and in local politics. 
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Don't place any limits on your continuous 
search for learning and understanding. Be 
heard on the big issues of the day; and use 
your knowledge and ability to inform and to 
help mold public opinion, and to suggest 
sound courses of action to others. 

I hope you will give careful thought, too— 
somewhere during your career—to serving 
your local, State or National Government, 
John Kennedy emphasized at Vanderbilt 
University that through public service “you 
will have the unequaled satisfaction of 
knowing that your character and talent are 
contributing to the direction and success of 
this free society.” 

It is perhaps fitting that I close with a 
quotation from New England’s own poet, who 
was so close to President Kennedy. The 
President’s favorite poem was said to be 
Robert Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening.” It closes with these lines: 


“The woods are lovely, dark and deep, 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep.” 


John Kennedy’s journey was cut short. 
But he kept his promises to us, and to a gen= 
eration of Americans. Let us hope that the 
graduates of 1964 will have the vision and 
sense of personal commitment to make 
promises for the generations ahead, and the 
courage and stamina to see that they are ful- 
filled. 


PERSECUTION OF JEWS IN THE SO- 
VIET UNION—RESOLUTION OF 
VERMONT JEWISH YOUTH COUN- 
CIL 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr, President, more 
and more evidence is being brought to 
light regarding the ill treatment of the 
Jews in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Soviet officials have made Jewish cit- 
izens the victims of a vicious social 
and economic discrimination, and have 
denied Jews the right to worship God 
according to the traditions of their faith. 

The Vermont Jewish Youth Council 
has adopted a resolution condemning the 
Soviet Government for its unjust acts, 
and has urged all peoples and govern- 
ments to do everything possible to right 
these wrongs. 

I applaud the council for its action. 
In order that all Senators may have an 
opportunity to read the resolution, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the religious rights of the Jews 
of the U.S.S.R. have been significantly de- 
nied by the Soviet Government, and 

Whereas the cultural activities of the Jews 
of the U.S.S.R. have been stifled by the So- 
viet Government, and 

Whereas there has been abundant evidence 
that the Jews of the U.S.S.R. have been 
placed in an inferior social and economic 
position by the Soviet Government; be it 

Resolved, That we, the Vermont Jewish 
Youth Council, do strongly condemn these 
actions by the Soviet Government and urge 
all responsible peoples and governments to 
do everything possible to right these in- 
justices. 

Presented and passed unanimously at the 
semiannual business meeting of the Vermont 
Jewish Youth Council, May 31, 1964. 

Naomi WALL, 
Secretary. 
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MRS. WILLIAM HASEBROOCK, NEW 
PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL FED- 
ERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in the 
three-quarters of a century since its 
founding in the Madison Square Thea- 
ter, in New York, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has been headed by a 
distinguished list of American women. 

The new president, installed at the 
Federation’s annual convention in At- 
lantic City on June 11, is Mrs. William 
Hasebroock, of West Point, the first 
Nebraskan to assume leadership over 
this international organization with 11 
million members in 15,000 clubs located 
in 53 countries. 

Mrs. Hasebroock comes to her new 
duties with a brilliant background of 
service as a teacher, musician, civic 
leader, mother, and grandmother. The 
2 years of her term promise to be among 
the brightest chapters in the long and 
remarkable history of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Shortly before her inauguration, Mrs. 
Hasebroock told an interviewer: 

It is better to do a few things well, than 
many things poorly; and it is better to help 
others help themselves, than to do it for 
them. 


I suggest, Mr. President, that those of 
us in government could well heed those 
words. 

Mrs. Hasebroock has been in club work 
for 36 years, since the night in 1928 
when—almost by accident—she became 
a charter member of the Woman’s Club 
of Scribner, Nebraska. Her husband was 
called away from home, to attend a 
meeting, leaving his young bride alone. 
When a neighbor invited her to attend 
the organizational meeting of the 
womens’ club, she accepted, thus begin- 
ning a career of selfless service which 
has been climaxed by her election as 
president of the general federation. 

In the 74 years since the federation 
was established, and in the 63 years since 
it was granted a Federal charter by Con- 
gress, voluntary, private organizations— 
fraternal and community groups, trade 
associations, and labor unions—have be- 
come a spectacular and significant seg- 
ment of the American scene. 

In 1910, when the general federation 
was founded, government played a lim- 
ited role in the individual lives of Ameri- 
cans. Today, it reaches deep into the 
lives of all of us. However, if individual 
citizens, banded together in a workable 
community organization, had not ac- 
cepted the obligation of voluntarily meet- 
ing social and economic needs, govern- 
ment would inevitably have grown larger, 
to fill the vacuum. 

It is the Margaret Hasebroocks of this 
country who, through unselfish service 
and care, best typify this spirit of indi- 
vidual acceptance of community respon- 
sibility, through group action. 

The amount of time the citizens of 
America give to community service is in- 
calculable. Hundreds of thousands of 
men and women donate as much energy 
to nonofficial, unpaid, voluntary activi- 
ties as they do to their workaday jobs; 
and this extracurricular work has a deep, 
lasting influence on the community and 
on society as a whole. 
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The principles of work, thrift, respon- 
sibility, and initiative, which are em- 
braced by Mrs. Hasebroock and her thou- 
sands of clubwomen, are the natural 
STORA products of a rich community 

e. 

The democratic process, practiced in 
women’s club work, is the best framework 
for the exchange of ideas and enrich- 
ment of the human spirit. I like to be- 
lieve that this country of ours is a nat- 
ural proving ground for such qualities. 

It was in this general atmosphere of 
community life and activity that the 
American tradition first emerged, and, 
in it, grew and thrived, and today helps 
to secure our freedoms. 

Democracy in the American tradition 
will persevere only when it functions 
within the local community. Democ- 
racy in this tradition can be a vigorous 
and dynamic force, nationally and in- 
ternationally, but only if it possesses 
those qualities at the hometown level. 

It is in this spirit that Margaret Hase- 
broock has assumed the presidency of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She seeks to serve. Her own 
words are: 

I believe that I can do more for my grand- 
children and others by working for a secure 
world through the federation, than I can by 
remaining on my corner in West Point. 


Mrs. Hasebroock was unopposed for 
election to her new office—a splendid 
recognition by her associates of her bril- 
liant record, which includes the presi- 
dency of the National Association of 
Parliamentarians, a State office in East- 
ern Star, and membership in State-level 
activities of the Heart Fund, civil de- 
fense, the Society for Crippled Children, 
and the Safety Council. She has re- 
ceived the coveted Good Neighbor Award 
from the Omaha World-Herald and the 
Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben. 

Margaret Hasebroock is the perfect 
answer to the question, so often asked: 

What can I, an individual citizen, do about 
peace and taxes and disarmament, about civil 
rights, the national debt, and foreign aid? 


From the time when she signed the 
charter of the Scribner, Nebr., Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. Hasebroock has been doing 
something about these problems. Mean- 
while, she has enjoyed a full and rich 
family life. Her husband, Senator Wil- 
liam H. Hasebroock, is a successful busi- 
nessman and a leader in the Nebraska 
Legislature. Their son, Robert, is active 
in Omaha banking and in politics. They 
have three fine grandchildren. 

Margaret Hasebroock typifies the best 
in American womanhood—a deliberate 
and unflustered outlook reminiscent of 
the pioneer women who preceded her to 
the Nebraska prairies, 

We cannot—nor do we want to—re- 
create the old frontier, with all its chal- 
lenges and opportunities. But we can 
combine, as Margaret Hasebroock has, 
all the fine traditions of our past and the 
advantages of this space age with the 
best qualities of living and the deep 
pleasures of family and home which are 
a part of our American heritage. 

Mr. President, I have a sampling of 
the newspaper articles and editorials 
concerning Mrs. Hasebroock’s election to 
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head the National Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star, June 11, 
1964] 
Mrs. HASEBROOCK To Leap GFWC 

ATLANTIC City, N.J.—Delegates to the 78d 
annual convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs elected Mrs. William 
H. Hasebroock of West Point, Nebr., to a 2- 
year term Wednesday as president of the or- 
ganization which represents 11 million wom- 
en in 54 countries. 

They also adopted, with little or no dis- 
cussion, 10 of 15 resolutions submitted by 
federation departments and State organi- 
zations. 

Among the resolutions adopted were meas- 
ures urging club members to support and 
promote the establishment of 2-year or jun- 
ior colleges; to create interest in and seek to 
make provision for local parks, playgrounds, 
and other recreational facilities, and to con- 
tinue their interest in and support of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts in Washington, D.C. 

The women also called on club members 
to strive for higher levels of morality and 
integrity in public and private life; to co- 
operate with public and private agencies in 
their States making an evaluation study of 
the foster care program and work for legis- 
lation when necessary to control and pro- 
hibit littering of public and private land- 
scape, waterfront, and water. 

In addition to Mrs. Hasebroock, who suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Dexter Otis Arnold, of Concord, 
N.H., and Saugerties, N.Y., officers named 
were Mrs. E. D. Pierce, of Miami, Fla., first 
vice president; Mrs. Earle A. Brown, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., third vice president; and Mrs. 
Kermit V. Haughan, Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
cording secretary. All won uncontested 
races, 

Mrs. Walter V. Magee, of Lakewood, Ohio, 
defeated Mrs. Thomas H. Denman, of Call- 
patria, Calif., in a contest for the post of 
second vice president. 

Mrs. Chester E. Martin, of Atlanta, Ga., 
won the treasurer’s spot in a victory over 
Mrs. William S. Shary, of Baldwin, Long 
Island, N.Y. 


[From the Hastings (Nebr.) Tribune, June 
12, 1964] 
WOMEN IN PoLITICS: Mrs. HASEBROOCK’S IN- 
AUGURAL ADDRESS 

“Women can be expected to take a strong- 
er role in government and politics,” Mrs. 
William Hasebroock of West Point said 
Thursday night at Atlantic City. NJ., at 
the national convention of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Hasebroock, the new president of the 
general federation, said, “When legislation 
is required to serve freedom’s causes, we 
shall make our voices heard at every level 
of government and particularly when we 
can better the legal, social, economic, and 
political status of women. 

“We shall urge our members to informed 
participation in the affairs of the political 
parties of their choice, and especially in 
the exercise of their vote. We have the 
womanpower in this organization to raise 
the voting participation of women to a level 
commensurate with our numerical strength. 
It’s a challenge, but we can do it.“ 

Mrs. Hasebroock made her remarks in an 
address after she was installed as president 
of the federation. At the ceremony clos- 
ing the 73d annual convention of the fed- 
eration were Gov. and Mrs. Frank Morri- 
son, Senator and Mrs. Roman Hruska, and 
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Representative and Mrs. Ralph L. Beermann, 
of Nebraska. 

Mrs. Hasebroock told the clubwomen, 
“Our mandate is clear. We must become 
still more knowledgeable in the many flelds 

to discharge our role as citizens 
in a free world, foster continued progress, 
and build on our heritage of freedom. 

“To accomplish this goal we shall give 
special emphasis to those existing study 
programs which not only enrich the minds 
of our members but provide the tools of 
active citizenship.” 

[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star Journal, 

June 14, 1964] 


Tor JOB FOR NEBRASKAN 


Representing 11 million women in 54 
countries is no small task. And any woman 
elected to such a responsibility must be ex- 
tremely capable, energetic, and respected. 

These attributes obviously fit Mrs. William 
Hasebroock of West Point who has just been 
elected to the huge job of president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The federated women’s clubs are a tre- 
mendous force for good in the United States 
and the other countries where they are ac- 
tive. 

Mrs. Hasebroock and her husband, a mem- 
ber of the Nebraska Legislature, have de- 
voted their efforts to the good of the State 
of Nebraska. 

So the election of Mrs. Hasebroock as head 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is well deserved. Nebraskans can be proud 
to have a fellow Cornhusker leading such a 
large and important organization. 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 

June 14, 1964] 


A NEBRASKAN ELECTED 


The General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
which represents 11 million women in 54 
countries, last week elected as its president 
for 2 years Mrs. William H. Hasebroock of 
West Point. 

Mrs. Hasebroock said recently: 

“I believe that I can do more for my 
grandchildren and others by working for a 
secure world through the federation than I 
can by remaining on my corner in West 
Point.” 

Mrs. Hasebroock has done much for her 
corner in West Point, too, and her friends 
and neighbors would agree that her new 
laurels are richly deserved. 

[From the Nebraska City (Nebr.) News-Press, 
June 14, 1964] 


BETTER COMMUNITIES 


A Nebraskan, Mrs. William H. Hasebroock, 
of West Point, now heads the largest wom- 
en's organization in the world, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, representing 
11 million women in 54 countries. 

The Federation has joined with other or- 
ganizations for 5 years to analyze community 
programs and then to organize to solve them. 

How do you make a better community? 
The Federation adopted 10 resolutions at its 
recent national convention, including meas- 
ures urging members to support the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges, to work for more 
local parks, playgrounds, and other recrea- 
tional facilities and to work for legislation 
to control and prohibit littering the country- 
side. 

There were other resolutions calling on 
members to continue their support of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts in Washington, to strive for higher 
levels of morality and integrity in public 
and private life, to support the foster care 


rogram. 
Any or all of these objectives will make 
better communities, and better communities 
promote better citizenship, something that 
is needed in every city and village in the 
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land. If anyone can make these improve- 
ments, the 11 million ladies in the Federa- 
tion can. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
May 31, 1964] 
NEBRASKAN To Leap 9 MILLION CLUBWOMEN 
(By Mary McGrath) 

Thirty-six years ago a young bride sat in 
her Scribner, Nebr., home and frowned with 
self-pity. She’d been left alone for the eve- 
ning while her husband attended a meeting. 

The bride, Mrs. William H. Hasebroock, is 
now the grandmother of three. That busy 
husband is now the State senator from West 
Port. And because of that long ago evening, 
Mrs. Hasebroock soon will become the first 
Nebraskan to head the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs— the world’s largest women’s 
organization. 

The Council Bluffs native recounted the in- 
cident during a recent visit at the Omaha 
home of the Hasebroocks’ son and only child, 
Robert, and his family. 

“A neighbor asked me if I would like to 
go to a meeting that evening,” recalled Mar- 
garet Hasebroock. “I didn’t even ask the 
name of the club. I just went.” It was an 
organizational session for the Scribner Wom- 
an’s Club and—by accident—Mrs. Hase- 
broock was the first to sign the charter. 
Since that time, the coloratura soprano, who 
holds degrees from Grinnell (Iowa) College 
and Midland College at Fremont, literally 
has sung her way up the general federation 
ladder. 

UNOPPOSED 


A past State president, Mrs. Hasebroock 
was appointed chairman of the music divi- 
sion and fine arts and public affairs depart- 
ments. She won elections as recording sec- 
retary and as third, second and first vice 
presidents. Now the former schoolteacher is 
the unopposed candidate for president of 
an organization with 11 million members in 
the United States and 54 other countries. In- 
stallation on June 11 will climax the con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N.J. 

To this post she brings a litany of accom- 
plishments, including service as past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Parlia- 
mentarians, former State officer of the Ne- 
braska Chapter of the Order of the Eastern 
Star and membership in State level groups of 
the heart fund, civil defense, crippled chil- 
dren and safety council. 

In 1950 Mrs. Hasebroock received a good 
neighbor award from the World-Herald and 
the Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben. 

I CAN DO MORE 

The opportunity for service has prompted 
Mrs. Hasebroock to work for and accept the 
2-year term as president. (She made up her 
mind to try for the post while serving as 
recording secretary.) 

“I believe that I can do more for my grand- 
children and others by working for a secure 
world through the federation than I can by 
remaining on my corner in West Point,” she 
explained. (Incidentally, the grandchildren, 
Linda, Julie and Mark Hasebroock, already 
have been invited to visit grandmother at 
general federation headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in August. Their parents and 
State Senator Hasebroock will be present for 
the election and installation.) 

What of the future? 

“In general my prorgam will evolve around 
a national, an international and a health 
project, all aimed at promoting a greater 
awareness of America and fulfilling the dual 
object of the federation: community im- 
provement and adult education,” Mrs. Hase- 
broock said. 

The months ahead will find the Nebraskan 
moving into a five-room apartment at federa- 
tion headquarters, attending both political 
conventions and planning such projects as 
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a 35-day tour of Europe and the 75th an- 
niversary of the organization. 

Whatever the undertaking, this midwest- 
erner will base her work on a two-pronged 
philosophy: 

“It is better to do a few things well than 
many things poorly, and it is better to help 
others help themselves than to do it for 
them.” 

To illustrate her thinking, Mrs. Hasebroock 
points to the 50 clubwomen in Indianapolis, 
Ind., who 2 years ago became concerned with 
the school dropout problem. 

Today they've involved 30,000 citizens in a 
project which has sent almost 400 students 
back to school and produced such byproducts 
as adequate street lighting and recreational 
facilities. 

With all of her background and experience, 
plus support from her husband, Mrs. Hase- 
broock approaches the next 2 years—in her 
own words—“with more butterflies in my 
stomach every day.” 

But the frown is gone. 


SOVIET JEWS FACE INTELLECTUAL 
AND CULTURAL ANNIHILATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, one by one, the churches in 
the Soviet Union are being forced to close 
their doors. Freedom of religious wor- 
ship has disappeared. Behind the Iron 
Curtain, every religion exists in an at- 
mosphere shrouded with hostility. Its 
existence is precarious in the face of the 
officially antireligious policy pursued by 
the Communist regime. Yet, while all 
religious denominations suffer, the Jews 
are the chief victims of a long history of 
religious persecution. 

The violations of the basic human 
rights of the Jewish people by the Soviet 
Government have reached a stage where 
they cannot be met with the silence of 
indifference. It is incumbent upon free 
countries throughout the world to regis- 
ter their stern protests against further 
discriminatory practices. 

In Russia, the Jews are considered a 
nationality, although they are denied 
the basic cultural rights accorded to all 
other nationalities in the U.S.S.R. Jews 
are not permitted any sort of national 
or provincial organization, secular or 
religious, such as other nationality groups 
and recognized religious sects have. 

Synagogues are shut down, and tradi- 
tional Jewish religious practices are pub- 
licly derided. Only 70 synagogues remain 
open in the Soviet Union to serve the 
nearly 1 million Jewish faithful—or, ap- 
proximately one synagogue and one rab- 
bi for every 15,000 or 16,000 Jewish be- 
lievers. Consequently, the Jews have 
taken to gathering in private homes, for 
prayers. But such gatherings are illegal, 
and have often been dispersed by the po- 
lice. The Jew is denied burial in the 
consecrated ground of Jewish cemeteries. 

He is not allowed to carry on his own 
business, to pursue the professions, or to 
occupy positions of cultural, political, or 
social leadership in Soviet society. 

No publication facilities and publica- 
tions are permitted the Jews. They are 
not allowed to purchase religious arti- 
cles. The study of Hebrew has been out- 
lawed, even for religious purposes. No 
Hebrew Bible has been published in Rus- 
sia since 1917, and not a single Jewish 
religious book has appeared in print 
there since the early 1920’s. E 
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The Jew in the Soviet Union has no 
Jewish books or periodicals. He has no 
theater, although the Yiddish theater 
was once considered a matter of Soviet 
pride. He is villified in the rigidly con- 
trolled Soviet press; anti-Jewish senti- 
ments and stereotypes have been built 
up, especially in the provincial press. 

Soviet Jews are not permitted to have 
contact with Jewish institutions abroad. 
They are not free to correspond with 
Jews in the free world; and when finan- 
cial and material aid is mailed to them, 
it is seldom allowed by the Soviet authori- 
ties to reach the Jews. 

Thus, the Jews are not permitted to 
improve their lot, nor does the Soviet 
Government allow their friends abroad 
to help the Jews in the Soviet Union, 
They are not allowed to assimilate, to live 
a full Jewish life, or to emigrate, as many 
would wish, to Israel, or to any other 
country where they could live freely as 
Jews. In short, the Jews in the Soviet 
Union lead an unhealthy, uncertain, and 
unhappy existence. 

These are shocking facts. Added to- 
gether, they mean that 3 million Russian 
Jews are facing intellectual and cultural 
annihilation. They are being slaugh- 
tered, not in the ovens of Nazi concen- 
tration camps, but in the pogroms of 
prejudice erected by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Men of small minds who oppose 
free religious expression because they 
fear its consequences have embarked on 
a concentrated campaign to eliminate 
Judaism from the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Government is attempting to 
banish men of faith, because it has no 
faith in men. 

The disease of anti-Semitism must not 
be allowed to spread. It infects and de- 
stroys the hearts of freemen. Like an 
acid, anti-Semitism corrodes the con- 
science of men until they are numbered 
into indifference. It is time for public 
attention to be focused on the persecu- 
tion of individuals solely because of their 
religious beliefs. It is time for the free 
people in the world to raise their voices 
in protest against a government which 
seeks to deprive men of their dignity. I 
hope the Senate will add its voice to 
those which already have made clear 
that freedom and the rights of con- 
science are incompatible with religious 
bigotry and intolerance. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there any further morning 
business? If there is no further morning 
business, morning business is closed. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN DEBT 
LIMIT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11375) to provide, for the period ending 
June 30, 1965, a temporary increase in 
the public debt limit set forth in section 
21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11375) to provide, for 
the period ending June 30, 1965, a tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit 
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set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the bill before the Senate is H.R. 11375. 
It is a bill to increase the statutory 
limit on the Federal debt to $324 billion 
through June 30, 1965. 

This is the largest increase in the Fed- 
eral debt limit in 19 years. Under it the 
debt will rise to its highest point of all 
time. I shall vote against it today as I 
did in Finance Committee yesterday. 

My votes are in constructive protest 
against the hazards of needless Federal 
spending, deficits, and debt. In lieu of 
this bill, I propose their elimination and 
I am prepared to suggest where and how 
such action can be taken. 

In short, I recommend reduction in 
1965 Federal expenditures of at least 
$6.5 billion, and I recommend other ac- 
tion to avoid deficits and piling up debt, 
such as appropriate sale of nonessentials 
in the $8.5 billion strategic and critical 
materials stockpile. 

In combination such prudence could 
and should convert the forthcoming fifth 
consecutive deficit into a surplus, with- 
out impairment of any essential Federal 
function. And the debt could be reduced, 
instead of increased. 

My recommendations on where such 
budgetary action could and should be 
taken are available. They are to be 
found in reasonable summary in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 3, begin- 
ning on page 12601. 

Working paper detail, with back-up, 
is available on official request for con- 
structive use. It is based on careful 
analysis of every expenditure item in 
the budget and 31 years experience in 
the Senate. 

As the means for proper and sagacious 
authorization and control of Federal 
expenditures, I recommend Senate Con- 
current Resolution 12, which is now 
pending before the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Companion bills are available in the 
House of Representatives. They have 
been introduced there by Congressmen 
JohN W. Byrnes, of Wisconsin, and JOE 
SKUBITZ, of Kansas. 

Under these proposals the whole 
budget would be considered all together, 
and all expenditures would be subject 
to annual limitation in the appropria- 
tion process, with less dependence on ex- 
ecutive control. 

Expenditures out of unexpended bal- 
ances, now totaling more than $90 bil- 
lion—including those through the back- 
door—would be limited as well as those 
out of new appropriations. 

And appropriations would be made— 
as expenditures would be controlled—in 
clear view of current revenue estimates 
to be provided by the Treasury at each 
step in the appropriation process. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 12 has 
been studied and perfected by the best 
fiscal experts in the Government. I 
have introduced it nine times in the 
Senate since 1947. The Senate has 
passed it twice. 

At times, nearly half of the Members 
of the Senate have been patrons on the 
bill. The Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. AnvErRson], in the Finance Com- 
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mittee yesterday, expressed desire for 
its adoption, 

The proposals I am making are in ac- 
cord with the policy statement in the 
tax reduction bill of this year, which 
called for “all reasonable means to re- 
strain Government spending,” and 
urged the President “to declare his ac- 
cord with this objective.” 

It is also in accord with the November 
30, 1963, statement of President John- 
son. In a memorandum of that date to 
all heads of Federal departments, the 
President said: 

I have pledged that the executive branch 
will be administered with the utmost thrift 
and frugality; that the Government will get 
a dollar's value for a dollar spent; and that 
the Government will set an example of 
prudence and economy. 


I regard passing this bill, raising the 
debt limit, increasing the debt, and con- 
tinuing operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a planned deficit basis as 
a breach of the policy enacted by Con- 
gress and declared by the President. 

I am aware that obligations have to 
be met, but unnecessary obligations do 
not have to be made. If effective effort 
to get off of the deficit-debt binge were 
indicated, I would approve meaningful 
temporary provision for debt already 
contracted. 

In the absence of such an effort, I am 
voting against the bill. I have seriously 
considered this step. It is justified. My 
attitude against the excesses which have 
produced the current debt situation and 
my efforts to control them over the years 
are proof. 

The $324 billion debt limit provided in 
the pending bill would raise the ceiling 
$15 billion over the yearend limit of $309 
billion on June 30, and add $9 billion to 
the limit which has been in effect since 
last November. 

By either measurement, it will be the 
largest increase in the statutory limit on 
the Federal debt since it was necessary to 
sell war bonds to finance the global con- 
flict of World War II. 

This $15 billion increase is for only the 
coming year. The Secretary of the 
Treasury says another increase of at least 
$6 billion will be asked next year, and 
another increase is likely after that. 

We needed a debt limit of only $300 
billion to finance World War II. That 
was reduced to $275 billion when the war 
was over. Now a limit of $330-billion- 
plus is in clear prospect. 

And under this towering ceiling, with 
present planned deficits, the Secretary of 
the Treasury now foresees an actual debt 
close to $325 billion, 2 years hence. He 
says $312 billion will be actually out- 
standing on June 30—next week. 

Of this $312 billion of outstanding Fed- 
eral debt, $25.7 billion has been added 
in the past 4 consecutive years since 
the budget was balanced; and another 
$12 billion is planned. 

This will be $38 billion of debt added 
in 6 consecutive years of deficit financ- 
ing. The average is $6 billion a year. 
Deficits now planned contemplate neither 
recession at home nor emergency abroad. 

Such needless use of deficit-and-debt 
financing is reckless and dangerous. It 
has become chronic, The end is not in 
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sight. We have got to stop at some point. 
I am voting against this bill in the belief 
that now is better than later. 

If constructive reductions in Federal 
spending, deficits, and debt are not un- 
dertaken now in relative peace and pros- 
perity, what time would be appropriate? 
The Secretary of the Treasury says it will 
not be next year, or the year after. He is 
not sure about the year after that. 

He says it would be proper to balance 
the Federal budget, eliminate deficits, 
and reduce the debt when we reach what 
he calls “full employment.” We have not 
had what Government advisers now call 
the “interim full employment goal” in 
11 years. 

Meanwhile, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and his so-called economists rely on 
the theory that all will be well if the Fed- 
eral Government continues to spend 
enough, to go in debt enough, to keep the 
so-called gross national product rising. 

If this is a valid theory, it should have 
worked before now. In the past 15 years 
there have been 11 Federal deficits, and 
the debt has been increased by $59 billion. 
And in this period interest on the Federal 
debt has doubled. 

Interest alone is now costing the peo- 
ple of this country $11 billion a year. 
This is the equivalent of more than 12 
cents out of every dollar to be assessed 
on Federal taxpayers. 

Interest on the Federal debt is now sec- 
ond only to national defense among the 
expenditure items in the Federal budget. 
I raise the question as to how long will 
it be before this interest item doubles 
again under present fiscal practices. 

We have a congressional policy for “re- 
strained Government spending,” and we 
have a Presidential pledge for “prudence 
and economy,” but we are confronted 
with— 

First, a deficit of $8.8 billion this year. 

Second, a planned deficit approaching 
$6 billion next year. 

Third, a planned deficit of undeter- 
mined amount for the year after that. 

Fourth, a Federal debt of $312 billion 
now. 

Fifth, a planned debt approaching $325 
billion 2 years from now. 

Sixth, no plans for either balanced 
budgets or debt reduction. 

Conforming with the congressional 
policy to “restrain” expenditures and the 
Presidential pledge for “prudence and 
economy”, the January budget estimated 
that expenditures in the coming year 
will be $500 million, or about one-half 
of 1 percent, less than this year’s total. 

But to arrive at this overall reduction 
the budget counts nearly $1 billion 
in so-called expenditure deductions 
which are actually not reductions in the 
level of expenditures at all. Reference 
to them may be found on pages 85, 110, 
125, and 319 of the budget document. 

These references are to the spending 
estimates for Federal National Mortgage 
Association, Veterans’ Administration, 
and Export-Import Bank. They show a 
so-called reduction in expenditures by 
deducting funds to be received from the 
proceeds of borrowing. 

The budget proposes to pool Govern- 
ment-held housing mortgages and for- 
eign loans held by these agencies, sell to 
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the public “certificates of participation” 
in the pools to be redeemed in the future, 
and to pay interest meanwhile on the 
certificates. 

The $1 billion of budgeted proceeds ex- 
pected from these loans by the public 
to the Government agencies—which 
would not be counted in the Federal 
debt—are counted as a “reduction” in 
expenditures by these agencies. 

I ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Recor», at the end of my 
remarks, correspondence on this subject 
with the Director of the Budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dopp 


in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 
(See exhibit 1.) 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
under all the circumstances, I cannot 
justify a vote for this bill providing for 
the greatest increase in the debt limit 
since World War II. On the contrary, I 
am compelled to propose conformance 
to the policy fixed by Congress and the 
President's pledge. 

I back up my proposal with suggested 
places where action may be taken to 
eliminate the deficit and reduce the debt 
without impairment of essential func- 
tions, and I suggest the means to 
facilitate this action. 

I voted against the $12 billion tax 
reduction, and I am consistent in voting 
against this proposed increase in the 
debt limitation. 

EXHIBIT 1 
JANUARY 21, 1964. 
Hon. Kermit GORDON, 
Director of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Gorpon; Thank you for your 
telephone call yesterday offering to explain 
sections of the budget where I might have 
questions. A question has arisen today. 

On pages 85, 110, 125, and 319 of the budget 
I note references to sales of certificates of 
participation in pools of loans owned by Ex- 
port-Import Bank, Federal National Mort- 
gage Association and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. I understand such an operation is being 
practiced by the Bank under interpretation 
of its charter powers, and that legislation 
is to be proposed for FNMA and VA. 
It would be appreciated if you would ex- 
plain this operation in each of the agencies 
where it is used and proposed in general and 
in detail, 

In particular, advice would be appreciated 
as to: 

The difference between the direct and out- 
right sale of agency loans to the public and 
the proposed certificate sale; 

What would be the nature of so-called 
assets of the pool; if mortgages are included 
could they be sold directly to the public 
with better return to the Government; if 
not, why; 

Would the sale of certificates be in the 
nature of loans from the public to the re- 
spective agencies; if so 

Would they be backed by the full faith 
and credit of the Government or carry any 
other Federal guarantee; 

What would be their duration; 

Would they be negotiable; 

Would the proceeds of the loans go to 
agency revolving funds, and if so for what 
purposes could and would they be used; 
would they be used to pay off agency debt 
to the Treasury; 

Would the agency pay interest on the 
loans, and if so from what funds, and how 
would the rate be determined; 
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Could the agency sell or redeem these 
certificates at a discount or premium; 

Would the loans be in the nature of agency 
debt to the public, and if so would it be 
outside the statutory debt limit; 

Would such loans compete with Treasury 
operations; 

Would, or could, such operations affect 
interest rates, etc.; 

By what amount is it proposed that ex- 
penditures in fiscal year 1965 would be re- 
duced by the pool operation in all agencies 
involved; and 

In view of the fact that proceeds from 
the sale of such certificates would show 
in the budget as a reduction in expenditures, 
would it follow that expenditures for re- 
demption of the certificates at maturity 
would show as an increase in expenditures 
at that time? 

With my very best wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
Harry F. BYRD. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1964. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: In your letter of 
January 21, 1964, you have asked for an ex- 
planation of the operations now being car- 
ried on by the Export-Import Bank in selling 
certificates of participation in pools of loans 
and of the proposed operations of a some- 
what similar nature to be carried out by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association and 
the Veterans’ Administration under new 
legislative authority. In addition, you have 
asked several specific questions. 

The Export-Import Bank expects to follow 
the general procedure used in earlier years. 
In April 1962 and April 1963, the Bank offered 
to U.S. commercial banks (and in 1963 also 
to European financial institutions) the op- 
portunity to purchase certificates of partici- 
pation in a pool comprising certain maturi- 
ties and payments of interest on notes issued 
by borrowers to the Bank. These certificates 
were payable in semiannual installments 
over a 10-year and a 7-year period, respec- 
tively, together with interest at specified 
rates (4½ percent and 4 percent, respective- 
ly) on the unpaid principal balance. The 
Bank unconditionally guaranteeed principal 
and interest payments in the event of de- 
fault on notes in the pool. It agreed to re- 
purchase, on the holder's demand (1.e., pro- 
vide a put) on each semiannual date after 
2% years, any certificates of participation; 
it also retained the right to purchase (1. e., 
exercise a call) on similar occasions. 

Under the proposed legislation, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, as a 
trustee, would create, administer, and sell 
certificates of participation in a pool consist- 
ing of rights to interest and principal pay- 
ments in blocks of FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed mortgages and other loans now 
owned by FNMA and VA (excluding loans 
owned by FNMA under its secondary market 
operations). FNMA would be authorized to 
guarantee payment of the interest and prin- 
cipal on the certificates of participation. VA 
would be authorized to make available rights 
to principal and interest payments on loans 
owned by it arising from the direct loan and 
the loan guarantee programs for inclusion 
in one or more of the pools in which FNMA, 
as trustee, would sell certificates of partici- 
pations. 

Assuming enactment of the legislation, 
FNMA and VA would assign to FNMA, as 
trustee, the rights to interest and principal 
payments from specific blocks of loans. The 
outstanding balance of these loans would be 
large enough to provide coverage equal to at 
lease 125 percent of the principal amounts 
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of the outstanding certificates of participa- 
tion. Investors would be given the oppor- 
tunity to buy participations in principal re- 
payments payable in one or more years and 
would receive interest payments on the prin- 
cipal amounts until the principal payments 
fell due. 

The VA and the FNMA would continue to 
service and collect payments on the individ- 
ual loans and would remit the necessary 
principal and interest to FNMA as trustee 
for distribution to the holders of the certif- 
icates. The investors would be protected 
not only by the coverage amounting to at 
least 125 percent of the principal amounts 
of the certificates issued, but also by an 
explicit FNMA guarantee and by its author- 
ity to borrow from the Treasury to meet any 
temporary cash requirements. 

The answers to your specific questions are 
contained in the enclosure attached to this 
letter. 

I hope that this letter and the enclosure 
will provide the information which you need 
on this topic. 

Sincerely, 
KERMIT GORDON, 
Director. 

Enclosure. 

ANSWERS TO SPECIFIC QUESTIONS ON SALES 
OF CERTIFICATES OF PARTICIPATION BY THE 
Export-Import BANK, FEDERAL NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION, AND VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


The following information is provided in 
answer to questions received from Senator 
Byrp, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Finance: 

1. The difference between the direct and 
outright sale of agency loans to the public 
and the proposed certificate sale. 

In the case of direct and outright sales of 
agency loans by the FNMA and the VA, title 
to the individual loan and the servicing of 
the loan are taken over by the buyer and 
the Federal agency has no continuing re- 
sponsibility; as a general rule, however, the 
Export-Import Bank continues to service the 
individual loans or portions of loans sold by 
it. In the case of sales of certificates of 
participation, the buyer purchases an inter- 
est in a block of loans; Federal agencies 
continue to collect the interest and princi- 
pal payments on the loans and otherwise 
service them, remitting to the holder of the 
certificate of participation his share of the 
payments received. 

2. What would be the nature of so-called 
assets of the pool; if mortgages are included, 
could they be sold directly to the public 
with better return to the Government; if 
not, why? 

In all cases, the assets in the pool are or 
would be loans which had previously been 
made or acquired by the Federal agency. In 
the case of the Export-Import Bank, they 
are relatively long-term loans to borrowers 
in foreign countries and in the case of the 
certificates issued by FNMA, they are loans, 
mainly mortgage loans, insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration or owned or 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administration. 

As a general rule, the loans included could 
not now be sold directly to the public in the 
same volume with a better—or even an 
equal—return to the Federal Government. 
By including them in a pool and issuing 
participations, however, investors who are 
either ineligible or who are not equipped 
to hold and service mortgages would be able 
to participate in this market, adding to the 
total volume and/or improving the sales 
prices received. 

8. Would the sale of certificates be in the 
nature of loans from the public to the re- 
spective agencies? 
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The sale would not constitute loans from 
the public to the agencies. Rather, the buy- 
ers would obtain certain specified owner- 


ship rights in a portion of the assets in the 


pool. 

4. Would they be backed by the full 
faith and credit of the Government or carry 
any other Federal guarantee? 

They would not be backed by the full 
faith and credit of the Federal Government, 
but, are, or would be, guaranteed by Export- 
Import Bank in the one case and by the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association in the 
other. 

5. What would be their duration? 

In the case of the Export-Import Bank, 
the certificates issued in May 1962 were 
payable in 20 semiannual principal install- 
ments beginning November 1, 1962, and 
those issued on May 1, 1963, were payable 
in 14 semiannual principal installments 
beginning November 1, 1963. 

The certificates issued by FNMA would be 
serial participations with the principal pay- 
ments coming at a variety of maturity dates. 
The range of maturities to be offered is a 
matter for future decision, but the amounts 
sold for each maturity would be determined 
by the expected inflow of collections from 
the mortgages held in the pool. 

6. Would they be negotiable? 

The certificates of participation issued by 
FNMA would be negotiable, since they would 
be issued in registered form and would be 
transferable on the books of FNMA. The 
participation certificates issued by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, however, have not been 
transferrable, except to a limited extent for 
the 1962 certificates. 

7. Would the proceeds of the loans go to 
agency revolving funds, and if so for what 
purposes could and would they be used; 
would they be used to pay off agency debt to 
the Treasury? 

The proceeds from the sale of the certifi- 
cates of participation by FNMA would go 
to the revolving funds of the agencies 
setting aside the specific mortgages for the 
pool; e.g., to the management and liquidat- 
ing functions and the special assistance 
functions of the FNMA and to the revolving 
fund for direct loans and loan guarantee 
revolving fund for VA to the extent that 
loans from these agencies were included in 
pools. In the first three cases, the proceeds 
would either be used to pay off agency debt 
to the Treasury, to avoid creation of addi- 
tional agency debt to the Treasury, or, in one 
instance, possibly be held as a reserve avail- 
able for future disbursements on loans by 
the agency. In the case of the VA loan 
guarantee fund, which is financed from ap- 
propriated funds, the receipits not required 
for future operations would go to miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

The proceeds from the sale of participa- 
tion certificates by the Export-Import Bank 
are used to pay off the Bank’s debt to the 
Treasury and/or to avoid further borrowings 
from the Treasury. 

8. Would the agency pay interest on the 
loans, and if so from what funds, and how 
would the rate be determined? 

Under present plans, the FNMA as the 
trustee would pay interest semiannually on 
the certificates of participation from the 
proceeds of the collections on the loans in 
the pool. The rate of interest would be 
set at the time the original certificates of 
participations were issued in the light of 
the prospective market for the certificates. 
The Bank likewise pays interest on the 
certificates it issues from the proceeds of 
collections on the loan at a rate determined 
by the prevailing market rates of interest 
at the time of sale. 

9. Could the agency sell or redeem these 
certificates at a discount or premium? 
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Under present plans, the FNMA would sell 
the certificates at a price equal in the ag- 
gregate to the face amount; that is, at par. 
However, it may be necessary to use small 
premiums and discounts to adjust the net 
yield for particular maturities to the market 
prices. It would pay them off at maturity 
at the face amount. 

The Bank both sells and redeems its cer- 
tificates at the face amount; that is, at par. 

10. Would the loans be in the nature of 
agency debt to the public, and if so would 
it be outside the statutory debt limit? 

Neither the certificates issued by the Bank 
nor those proposed to be issued by FNMA 
would be debt obligations of the agencies. 
The statutory debt limit would not be ap- 
plicable. The Bank and the FNMA are sell- 
ing participations in assets, not incurring 
debt. 

11. Would such loans compete with Treas- 
ury operations? 

The certificates have some characteristics 
which would appeal to the same investor 
groups now interested in Treasury bonds, 
Thus, they would, in some measure, compete 
with direct obligations of the Treasury, but 
they do not and would not sell on the same 
yield basis as Treasury obligations. Deci- 
sions as to terms and timing of participa- 
tion certificates would, of course, be coordi- 
nated with Treasury debt management 
operations. 

12. Would, or could, such operations af- 
fect interest rates, etc.? 

In the volume anticipated, these opera- 
tions could not have a significant effect on 
the market level of interest rates. They 
would make a corresponding amount of bor- 
rowing by Treasury unn . The net 
effect on interest rates, therefore, should be 
almost neutral. 

13. By what amount is it proposed that 
expenditures in fiscal year 1965 would be re- 
duced by the pool operations in all agen- 
cles involved? 

The total reduction in 1965 expenditures 
resulting from the 1965 pool operations of 
the Export-Import Bank, FNMA, and VA is 
estimated to amount to $1 billion, including 
$700 million for Export-Import Bank, $200 
million for FNMA, and $100 million for VA. 

14. In view of the fact that proceeds from 
the sale of such certificates would show in 
the budget as a reduction in expenditures, 
would it follow that expenditures for re- 
demption of the certificates at maturity 
would show as an increase in expenditures 
at that time? 

No. Expenditures for redemption of the 
certificates will be offset by receipts from 
repayments on the loans in the pool and, 
therefore, on balance no net expenditures 
would result during the fiscal years in which 
the certificates mature. However, it is true 
that, just as in the case of other financial 
asset sales, the expenditure credits which 
otherwise would have been reflected in the 
budgets of future years would no longer be 
available and budget expenditures in those 
years, as a whole, will be higher than would 
have been the case if the assets or partici- 
pations had not been sold in earlier years, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I commend the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia for his excellent presentation of 
the very serious fiscal problems that con- 
front us. I wish to emphasize his state- 
ment that “I am aware that obligations 
have to be met, but unnecessary obliga- 
tions do not have to be made.” 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia called attention to that fact 
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when he enumerated 86% billion of un- 
necessary obligations that could be post- 
poned or completely eliminated. 

With due deference, I should like to 
add that the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, in a speech last March, indicated 
at least $4 billion of current spending 
that could be either eliminated or post- 
poned. 

The senior Senator from Virginia went 
on to say: 

If effective effort to get off of the deficit- 
debt binge were indicated, I would approve 
meaningful temporary provision for debt 
already contracted. 

In the absence of such an effort, I am vot- 
ing against the bill. 


I congratulate him for that statement. 
I intend to join him in that position, be- 
cause it is my definite conclusion that 
we are being committed to a program 
of deficit financing and that the proposed 
$324 billion debt limit would be only one 
more step in the direction we are headed, 
with no ceiling whatever on the ultimate 
amount of debt, which will be inflation- 
ary in effect and which will go far to 
undermine our traditional system of pri- 
vate enterprise within the framework of 
American constitutional liberty. 

I commend my senior colleague not 
only for his work and position on this 
bill, but also for his 31 years of distin- 
guished service in the Senate and for 
his sound fiscal policies, which the people 
of Virginia, and of the Nation generally, 
recognize and for which they applaud 
him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, present law provides a temporary 
public debt limit, or ceiling, of $315 bil- 
lion through June 29—4 days from today. 
On the following day, June 30, unless we 
take necessary action, this ceiling will 
drop to $309 billion. The day after that, 
on July 1, the public debt limit is sched- 
uled to drop to its permanent level of 
$285 billion. 

If debts could be erased or reduced 
simply by lowering the ceiling on them, 
there would be no problem. But we 
should all understand by now that this 
cannot be done. It will not work with 
our own personal, private, or family 
debts. It will not work with the public 
debt. 

Insofar as the public debt is concerned, 
the Treasury Department projections of 
the debt, subject to limit, show that it will 
total about $312 billion on June 30. That 
is $3 billion above the statutory limit for 
that 1 day and $27 billion higher than 
the permanent level that will take effect 
on July 1, the start of fiscal 1965. 

If we fail to increase the existing debt 
limit to a reasonable and realistic level, 
one that meets not only the outstanding 
debt but also the inevitable additions to 
that debt that will be incurred during 
fiscal 1965, we are inviting fiscal and 
financial chaos. Surely, Mr. President, I 
do not need to dwell on the grave conse- 
quences that would swiftly befall us if 
the United States suddenly had to de- 
fault on its obligations. 

To avoid such a calamity, the admin- 
istration is requesting, in the bill before 
us, an increase in the temporary public 
debt ceiling to $324 billion, to take effect 
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from the date of enactment through June 
30, 1965, or the last day of fiscal 1965. 

The House of Representatives has al- 
ready passed this bill. Your Finance 
Committee has reported it favorably. It 
is now up to this body to face its responsi- 
bilities—to understand that, when its 
bills come due, the United States must be 
in a position to pay them. And in this 
connection, let none of us forget that 
these bills are for Federal expenditures 
duly authorized by this and previous 
Congresses. We have not only author- 
ized the expenditures, we have appropri- 
ated the funds for them. 

It is totally irresponsible, with the bills 
for these expenditures coming due, to 
pretend they are somebody else’s obliga- 
tions. They are ours, Mr. President, and 
we must make certain that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is in a position to pay 
them. 

As in the case of our individual, private 
debts, or as is the case with a business 
or corporate debt, the Secretary of the 
Treasury meets the public debt by bor- 
rowing the funds necessary to pay the 
bills. 

Clearly, the temporary, 1-day ceiling 
of $309 billion on June 30 will not cover 
these needs—which are already well in 
excess of that figure. Looking ahead, 
we know also that the present $315 bil- 
lion ceiling will not be sufficient to cover 
the borrowing needs that will arise in 
fiscal 1965. 

In establishing a new, fully adequate, 
and wholly responsible debt limit, there 
are several factors that must be taken 
into consideration, These are: the needs 
during the few remaining days of this 
fiscal year, the deficit projected for fiscal 
1965, the seasonal variation in Federal 
receipts which requires a temporary in- 
crease in borrowing even when the 
budget is in balance or surplus and, 
finally, the need for a margin of flexi- 
bility to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to finance the outstanding pub- 
lic debt efficiently and economically and 
also to be prepared for any unforeseen 
emergencies. 

With these factors in mind, the ad- 
ministration has requested that the pub- 
lic debt limit be increased to $324 billion. 

By itself, isolated and completely out 
of context, that is indeed a large sum, 
Mr. President. But it is neither neces- 
sary nor appropriate to fasten our sights 
on this one figure, to freeze and fix our 
attention solely on it. We must keep 
this sum in perspective. Viewed realis- 
tically, it is by no means out of line. 

It is possible, indeed necessary, to put 
this matter into proper perspective by 
considering how our public debt stacks 
up against our ability to carry it. The 
best means of measuring this is to com- 
pare the debt figure with our gross na- 
tional product—the sum total of all the 
goods and services produced in the 
United States. 

Let us, for example, take a look at how 
we stood just after World War II. In 
June 1946, our public debt amounted to 
$269.9 billion. Our gross national prod- 
uct at that time was $211.7 billion. In 
other words, Mr. President, our out- 
standing debt exceeded our GNP by more 
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than $50 billion. The ratio of public 
debt to GNP was a staggering 127.5 per- 
cent. 

That was almost 20 years ago—just 
after the tremendous costs of borrowing 
of World War II. 

What has happened since then? Bal- 
ance sheet readers who concentrate only 
on the debit side of the ledger will 
pounce on the fact that our outstanding 
debt has increased—from $269.9 billion 
in 1946 to about $312 billion today. 

But the other side of the ledger 
shows an even larger growth. Our econ- 
omy has expanded to the point where 
our GNP today stands at about $623 bil- 
lion compared to a national debt of $312 
billion. 

This means the ratio of debt to GNP 
has been more than cut in half since 
1946. The ratio today is just 50 percent, 
compared to 127 percent in 1946. 

I am not suggesting, Mr. President, 
that these comparisons mean we can be 
indifferent to our increased public debt. 
But I am calling attention to the fact 
that it has not been growing out of pro- 
portion to the growth in our assets, to 
the growth in our credits, to the overall 
growth of our economy. As a matter of 
fact, it has actually been declining in 
proportion to the tremendous growth 
that has been registered in our GNP. 

The same is true when we compare the 
public debt to personal income. Back 
in June 1946, outstanding public debt 
was $269 billion more than the total 
personal income in the United States, 
which was then only $180.8 billion. The 
ratio of debt to personal income at that 
time was 149.3 percent. 

Today, with the debt standing at $312 
billion, personal income has climbed to 
$491.5 billion, and the ratio of debt to 
annual personal income has shrunk to 
63.3 percent. 

I repeat, Mr. President, our overall 
performance, as mirrored on this bal- 
ance sheet, is most reassuring. Our debt 
has not been growing disproportionately. 

We are not, in short, over our heads. 

Actually, our outstanding public debt 
has been declining in proportion to other 
outstanding debt. As of December 1946, 
the total estimated debt in the United 
States, public and private, was $446.5 
billion. The Federal debt, at $259.5 bil- 
lion, répresented 58 percent of this total. 
Corporate debt at that time amounted 
to $110.5 billion or 25 percent of the 
total. Individual private debt totaled 
$60.5 billion or 13 percent of the total. 

By December of 1963, these totals and 
the percentages had changed dramati- 
cally. Federal debt, at $310 billion, ac- 
counted for only 25 percent of the total 
debt outstanding—$1,236.5 billion—com- 
pared to 58 percent of the 1946 total. 
Corporate debt, on the other hand, 
climbed to $459.5 billion or 37 percent of 
the total. Individual private debt rose 
to $378 billion in this same period to 
account for 31 percent of the total. 

While one may complain about debt, 
no matter who owes it, particularly if he 
owes it himself, he can go into the 
Marble Room behind the Chamber and 
read the Wall Street Journal or any of 
the other great daily newspapers and see 
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how the stocks of the major corpora- 
tions are selling on the big board, the 
New York Stock Exchange, or on the 
American Stock Exchange. He will 
notice that, although these corporations 
owe more than twice as much as they 
owed in 1946, their stocks are selling 
today at much higher prices and that 
buyers are grabbing them up. The 
prices of these stocks continue to go up 
day by day because the corporations 
listed on the big board are sound finan- 
cially. They may owe large sums of 
money, but they also have huge assets. 

If one were to hear that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. were retiring 
its debt today, he might run to sell his 
stock because he feared that A.T. & T. 
was getting ready to liquidate. Instead, 
that great corporation is expanding, and 
other great corporations are expanding, 
too. The fact that they owe debt often- 
times means that they are in a sound 
operating condition, just as the Govern- 
ment is sound in the way it operates. 
In my opinion, the Government is in as 
sound a financial position as it has been 
in for a long time. 

The Federal Government’s share of 
the total outstanding debt in the United 
States has, as these figures make clear, 
declined. Debt taken on by other 
sources, individuals and corporations, 
has increased far more rapidly. 

Consumer indebtedness has risen 
sharply, from $8.3 billion outstanding in 
1946 to $69.7 billion at the end of last 
year, an increase of 740 percent. Mort- 
gage debt soared from $41.8 billion in 
1946 to $281.3 billion last year, an in- 
crease of 573 percent. The Federal debt, 
in contrast, is up less than 20 percent 
in the same period. 

From the point of view of an econ- 
omist, I raise this question: Could the 
United States have experienced the fan- 
tastic growth of its gross national prod- 
uct in the last 20 years, a growth to the 
extent that we are today producing more 
than twice as much in terms of goods 
and services as we were producing at 
the end of World War II, without the 
expansion of our credit and money sup- 
ply? I do not think it would have been 
possible. 

I have asked that figures be prepared 
to show how the increase in the money 
supply, which I regard as an increase 
in credit generally, has necessarily ex- 
panded as the income and production 
of the people have increased. When one 
makes that comparison, he will reach 
the conclusion that most modern-day 
eocnomists haye reached—namely, that 
an expansion of credit and money supply 
must take place even more rapidly than 
an expansion of production in a capital- 
istic society. 

It might be possible to operate dif- 
ferently in a Communist society or a 
Socialist economy; but in a capitalistic 
economy, credit and money supply must 
increase more rapidly than production. 
It must increase somewhere. It must 
increase either in Government or in the 
private sector. 

The great increases in mortgage debt 
and personal debt do not represent any 
great danger. What they mean is that 
the people want more homes, more prop- 
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erty, more of the luxuries and conven- 
iences of life. So they have incurred 
debt in financing the distribution and 
sharing of the fantastic gross national 
product that almost staggers the imagi- 
nation of anyone when he considers the 
large amount of goods and Services pro- 
duced in America today, far more than 
other nations have dreamed was possible. 

If our economy were not sound all 
these outstandings, private and public, 
would be a matter of genuine concern. 
But our economy is sound, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Its rate of growth is increasing. 

Let us, by all means, consider this re- 
quest for a debt-limit increase carefully. 
But let us by all means keep the request 
itself, the sum involved and the factors 
accounting for it, in perspective. This 
is no time for panic or pretense. 

I support this bill as reported by the 
committee as essential, sound, fiscally 
responsible legislation. I urge that it be 
passed promptly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
passage of the bill, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the pending bill proposes to in- 
crease the ceiling on the national debt 
from $315 billion to $324 billion. To a 
large extent this increase in necessary 
to permit the Federal Treasury proper 
leeway to finance the tax reduction en- 
acted by Congress earlier this year. 

Secretary Dillon in his testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Finance said that 
the 1964 tax reduction, approved earlier 
this year, will pump an additional $7 
billion into our economy in the next fis- 
cal year; therefore, it can be said that 
$7 billion of the proposed $9 billion in- 
ve will go to finance that tax reduc- 
tion. 

The other $2 billion increase requested 
is to provide the Treasury with author- 
ity to borrow money to finance the pro- 
posed increase in salaries for Members 
of Congress and other leading executives 
of the Government, who have created 
this financial chaos, as well as to pro- 
vide funds to finance some of the many 
political-year pork-barrel schemes which 
are designed primarily to buy votes in 
the 1964 election. 


1900 to 1964—64 years. 
Balanced budgets 
Unbalanced budgets... 
Cumulative deficits or national debt: 
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In my opinion this is a fiscally irre- 
sponsible method of operating the Gov- 
ernment, 

I opposed the tax reduction, which 
admittedly could be financed only with 
borrowed money. The deficit this year 
is around $9 billion, and next year’s 
deficit will approach the same figure. 

To reduce taxes and increase spend- 
ing, all at the same time, and then to 
finance both extremes with borrowed 
money may well be the spark that can 
touch off another serious round of 
inflation. 

Under the fiscally irresponsible financ- 
ing administration of this administra- 
tion, the foundation is being laid for 
a serious depression. Our luxuries of 
today are being charged to tomorrow’s 
taxpayers. 

Election year prosperity financed with 
borrowed money may get votes this year, 
but I shudder to think of the reaction 
when the effects of these artificial stim- 
ulants wear off. 

I shall vote against the proposed in- 
crease in the debt ceiling as a protest 
against the unsound fiscal policies of 
this administration. If the Government 
of the United States cannot live with- 
in its income today, at a time when we 
are enjoying the highest level of pros- 
perity ever attained, the question may 
well be asked: When are we going to 
balance our budget and start reducing 
our debt? 

The budget requests of the Johnson 
administration for the next fiscal year 
are $5.5 billion higher than that appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year. 

The cumulative deficits of the 4 years 
of the Kennedy-Johnson administration 
exceeds $25 billion. 


REPORT COMPARING FISCAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF THE TWO PO- 
LITICAL PARTIES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, at the con- 
clusion of my earlier remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a report comparing the 
financial responsibility of the two polit- 
ical parties over the past 60 years. 

This report shows that the Democratic 
Party has always operated on the theory 
of “spend, tax, and elect.” 

Over 95 percent of our national debt 
today was created under the 30 years 
of Democratic control. Sure, a part of 


this can be attributed to the cost of 
wars, but even in peacetime they boast 
of their “planned deficit.” 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Administrative budget ! (in millions of dollars) Civilian labor force : 
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Ex- 


Re- 
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plus 
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1 Source: Budget, fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, p. 422. 

3 Source: 1901 through 1928—p, 215 of “The Measurement and Behavior of Unem- 
8 by National Bureau of Economic Research, Princeton University Press; 

through 1946—p. 206 of “Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1959.” 1947 

through ! U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

3 Source: Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

* Source: Budget, fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, p. 422. 

* Source: “Facts and Figures on Government Expense, 1902-63,“ Tax Foundation, 


Less than one-half million dollars. 
1 First enacted. 

$ Estimate. 

* July 1963. 


Nore.—Variations in totals result from rounded figures. 
Statistics assembled by Joun J. WnIIAus, U.S. Senator, September 1963, 
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PROPOSED INCREASE IN DEBT LIMIT 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, de- 
spite the number of times this body has 
discussed, at length, the public debt 
question, there is still plenty of evidence 
to indicate that the question itself re- 
mains wrapped in some confusion. I 
shall, in these remarks, address myself 
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to the facts of the matter in a hopeful 
attempt to remove some of the misun- 
derstandings that invariably surface 
whenever we turn our attention to this 
important subject. 

The administration has requested, and 
the House has now passed a bill to in- 
crease the temporary public debt limit 


to $324 billion, effective from the date 
of enactment through June 30, 1965. 

I believe that all responsible legislators 
will support this essential, fiscally nec- 
essary measure. 

As we know, existing law provides a 
temporary debt ceiling of $315 billion 
through June 29. That ceiling will drop 
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to $309 billion on the following day, June 
30. On the next day, July 1, the start 
of a new fiscal year, the debt ceiling is 
scheduled to revert to its so-called “per- 
manent” level of $285 billion. 

Against this legislative backdrop we 
have the cold facts, assembled by the 
Treasury Department, on what the debt, 
subject to limit will actually amount to 
on June 30. This will come to approxi- 
mately $312 billion—about $3 billion 
above the statutory limit for that day, 
and about $27 billion above the perma- 
nent ceiling that will take effect on July 
1, unless we act favorably on the measure 
before us. 

We must act promptly to increase the 
limit to a reasonable and realistic level, 
one that will enable the Secretary of 
the Treasury to finance the public debt 
economically. Failure to do so would 
put the United States in a position of 
having to default on its obligations. I 
do not have to dwell on the seriousness 
of such a situation. 

The debt outstanding now, the extent 
to which it will rise during fiscal 1965, 
cannot be erased or altered by any ar- 
bitrary reduction in the $324 billion debt 
ceiling that is being sought by the ad- 
ministration. 

The debt itself ultimately reflects the 
relationship between Government reve- 
nues and the authorizations and appro- 
priations, approved by the Congress, for 
Government expenditures. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would it not 
be patently ridiculous for this great Na- 
tion, with the entire free world depend- 
ing on us, to find ourselves in a position 
where we could not pay our obligations, 
even though we are the wealthiest Na- 
tion on the face of the earth and by our 
own motion tie our own hands to the 
point where we seek to pay off our own 
obligations? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I totally agree with 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana, that it would be the height of folly. 

As I have just stated to the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], it would be 
the sheerest folly to pretend that Gov- 
ernment expenditures can be reduced or 
controlled by a restrictive debt limit. 
When the bills come due for expenses, 
duly authorized by the Congress, the 
United States must be in a position to pay 
them. 

A new debt limit must be based on: 
our financial needs during the balance of 
this fiscal year, the deficit projected for 
fiscal year 1965, the seasonal variation 
in receipts which requires a temporary 
rise in borrowing even when the budget 
is in balance or surplus, and, finally, the 
need for a margin of flexibility. 

Let me digress a moment to state that 
I asked the Secretary of the Treasury, 
when he was testifying before the com- 
mittee, whether, even if we had a bal- 
anced budget in 1965, it would be neces- 
sary still to raise the debt ceiling. He 
said absolutely, that even with a balanced 
budget the Government, to operate and 
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meet its obligations, would still have to 
have an increased debt ceiling. 

The issue is not, in short, Government 
spending. The spending decisions have 
already been made by the Congress. We 
must now provide the means to finance 
these authorized expenditures in the most 
fiscally responsible way. 

By voting to provide an adequate debt 
limit, we are not voting to increase the 
debt—this was decided when this and 
past Congresses voted the authorizations 
and appropriations that are now becom- 
ing expenditures. 

An inadequate debt limit will not re- 
duce Government expenditure. It will 
only force the Secretary of the Treasury 
to resort to costly expedients to finance 
the public debt. 

In 1954 and 1955, for example, $2,326 
billion was raised through the expedient 
of having the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration issue and sell nonguaranteed in- 
terest-bearing certificates in the open 
market so that this money could be paid 
over to the Treasury, thus reducing the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s use of 
the revolving fund which it was author- 
ized to use. Because they were not guar- 
anteed, the interest rate on these certifi- 
cates was three-eighths to five-eighths of 
a percent higher than on comparable 
Government securities. The extra cost 
of having to finance the Gevernment in 
this way, rather than through normal 
channels, was $7 million. 

Another question I asked the Secretary 
of the Treasury was, “If the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in meeting Government 
obligations, were forced to operate under 
the restricted debt ceiling, would it not 
cost the taxpayers more money?” 

The Secretary of the Treasury replied, 
“There is no question about it.“ As an 
illustration, I referred to the years 1954 
and 1955. 

In 1955 and again in 1958, Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association certificates 
were issued and sold in the market to 
raise $2,169 million. The interest rate 
on these certificates was from one-half 
to three-quarters of a percent higher 
than on direct Government obligations, 
and the extra cost—which again had to 
be met by the taxpayers of this country— 
was $25.5 million higher than if the Gov- 
ernment had been allowed to borrow this 
money itself in the normal manner. 

By providing an inadequate debt limit 
and making the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury adopt these expedients, we did not 
hold down the real amount of the Fed- 
eral debt. Rather, we increased the cost 
of Government operations. The amount 
of the real Federal debt is determined 
simply by the relationship between ex- 
penditures and revenues. 

The Treasury, with an adequate debt 
limit, will be able to take advantage of 
favorable opportunities in the market to 
raise new money and to refund outstand- 
ing debt to improve the structure of the 
debt. 

An adequate debt limit will allow the 
Secretary of the Treasury the neces- 
sary flexibility to deal with our balance- 
of-payments problems. This flexibility 
permits prompt response to money mar- 
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ket developments affecting our balance- 
of-payments position. 

If Congress does not act promptly, the 
temporary limit will drop to $309 bil- 
lion on June 30. The debt subject to 
limit will be about $312 billion on that 
date. If the Congress does not act, there- 
fore, all borrowing will have to cease 
on June 30. Savings bonds sales would 
have to cease immediately. Inasmuch 
as the savings bonds program is a key- 
stone to the sound management of the 
public debt, suspending sales of these 
bonds or payroll deductions for their 
purchase, even for a brief period, would 
be disastrous to the program for years 
ahead. 

If we fail to act, the normal invest- 
ment of trust fund receipts in special 
obligations would be impossible. The 
Secretary of the Treasury would then 
have the choice of leaving these funds 
uninvested, depriving the trust funds of 
income, or buying outstanding market- 
able issues in the market. This would 
deplete the Treasury’s cash and have a 
severe effect on the Government securi- 
ties market. 

If we permit the debt limit to fall to 
its permanent level of $285 billion on 
July 1, the Treasury’s position will be- 
come even more acute. Regular weekly 
bills maturing on July 2 would have to be 
paid off in cash, seriously disturbing the 
market. The Treasury would also have 
to cancel its normal issue of $1 billion of 
1-year bills. By July 9, the next issue 
of regular bills would also have to be 
paid off in cash. By July 15, when the 
next maturity came due, the Treasury 
would be out of cash and would have to 
default, for the first time in history, 
on a direct Treasury obligation. 

Such a course of action does not seem 
to responsible legislators to be fiscally 
responsible. 

We must provide funds needed for the 
operations of the Government. The 
fiscal chaos that would result without 
them would be our responsibility. 

It may be argued that the Treasury 
does not need a debt limit of $324 billion. 
But let us not forget this fact: a lower 
debt limit will not hold down spending, 
The only excuse for a lower limit would 
be based on the possibility that the 
Treasury has underestimated its receipts. 
It is possible that they will be higher 
than expected. But it should be noted 
that the previous projections of debt 
furnished by the Treasury have been very 
accurate. The Treasury has had a great 
deal of experience in this, and I would 
rather trust its projections than take a 
chance on having to return again and 
again, as was the case last year, to vote 
new ceilings—good for a month or 2 
months, or 6 months at a time. Let us 
hope that the Treasury has not overesti- 
mated its receipts. Let us hope that the 
margin for flexibility provided in the bill 
is fully adequate. 

Let us remember that we have in- 
curred the bills. It is now up to us to 
provide the means to pay them. An ade- 
quate debt limit grants the Secretary of 
the Treasury the necessary authority to 
manage the fiscal affairs of the Federal 
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Government in a responsible and eco- 
nomical manner. This is the real issue 
on which we are voting. 

I support the bill, and I hope that it 
will be passed overwhelmingly and with- 
out delay. 

THE DEBT IN PERSPECTIVE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, every 
year about this time Congress is called 
upon to raise the temporary ceiling on 
the public debt. Some years it is not 
only done once, but twice or three times. 
The Ways and Means Committee plays 
a cat-and-mouse game with the Treas- 
ury and keeps it on tenterhooks. We 
are told that the country is going to the 
dogs. Some people have the fear that 
we are being deluged by inflation. I be- 
lieve that it is about time to put this 
entire situation of the debt in its proper 
perspective. 

WHERE DID WE GET THE DEBT? 


Today, the debt is approximately $308 
billion. 

Where did it come from? 

When Franklin Roosevelt was first 
elected President, the debt. was $24 bil- 
lion. In 1939, it had risen to $47 billion 
by $23 billion. That was the price which 
America paid to halt the great depres- 
sion, to save millions of people from star- 
vation, and possibly to save the country 
from revolution. 

Although some mistakes were made in 
the expenditure of that money, on the 
whole that was a sound investment, and 
a correct series of expenditures. We be- 
gan to rearm at the end of 1939, and par- 
ticularly in the spring of 1940, when Hit- 
ler swept through the Low Countries and 
France, and attacked England. At the 
end of World War II, the debt was $278 
billion, or an increase, due to World War 
II, of $230 billion. 

That was money that was expended 
to prevent Hitler from taking over the 
United States and taking over the world. 
Therefore, it was money well spent. 

We added another $19 billion during 
the Korean conflict to prevent the North 
Korean Communists, supported by the 
Chinese Communists and the Russian 
Communists, from taking over South 
Korea. Such a loss would have in all 
probability meant the loss of southeast 
Asia, and would have menaced our posi- 
tion in Japan, as well. 

Thus, the bulk of the present debt was 
brought about because of our willingness, 
and, I believe, our desire, to protect our- 
selves and our allies against both Hitler 
and the Communist threat—$249 billion 
of the debt was expended as a direct re- 
sult of war. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not 
good that we have about $34 billion of 
that debt which the Federal Reserve 
Board holds, and the Government owns 
the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not cor- 
rect that the United States holds $60 bil- 
lion in Government trust funds? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So if we 
were to disallow the part of the public 
debt which the Government owes to the 
Government, the entire remaining debt 
is in effect a debt that was incurred in 
war? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Thatis correct. 
GOVERNMENT ASSETS EXCEED GOVERNMENT DEBT 


Now let us see what the assets of the 
Federal Government are, in comparison 
with the debt. If we were a business 
corporation the assets would be stated as 
well as the debits. It is very fortunate 
that each year the House Committee 
on Government Operations publishes a 
survey of the property owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, both real estate and 
so-called personal property. 

The real estate is valued at the cost 
of acquisition. Of course, the cost 
of acquisition of the western lands was, 
and is listed as almost nothing. But on 
the basis of cost of acquisition of real 
estate, and the value of personal prop- 
erty held, the assets owned by the Fed- 
eral Government as of the 30th of June, 
1963, amounted to $315.2 billion; and 
the debt at that time was $306.5 billion. 
In other words, the real and personal 
property assets of the Federal Govern- 
ment, valued at acquisition cost, ex- 
ceeded the debt by $8,700 million. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator not aware of the fact that almost 
one-fourth of the entire mainland of the 
United States, plus about 90 percent of 
all Alaska, is federally owned land. Does 
the statement that the Senator is giving 
reflect an acquisition cost which is al- 
most zero for that land? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

The actual assets, on the basis of mar- 
ket value, of course are greatly in excess 
of $315 billion. Therefore, if anyone 
were to appraise the financial position 
of the United States, he would have to 
say that it was in as sound a position 
as General Motors, Du Pont, Ford, Unit- 
ed States Steel, or the A.T. & T. 

ASSETS PRODUCE INCOME 


As the Senator from Louisiana has 
pointed out, many of the Federal as- 
sets actually produce income. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority pays back not 
only the principal, but interest as well. 
Royalty rights to the Federal tideland oil 
reserves return revenues to the Federal 
Government. 

Parenthetically, I hope that Louisiana 
will not be able to move its shorelines 
out so far that they will completely take 
over these tidelands, on the pretext that 
they are beyond three leagues or three 
miles from the shoreline. 

The Federal Reserve Board pays into 
the Treasury 90 percent of the interest 
it earns on Federal bonds. I believe it 
returned something like $600 million last 
year. The Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration pays back the principal and 2 
percent interest on the funds which are 
loaned to it. Thus, the assets of the Fed- 
eral Government, if anything, are under- 
stated. But even if the income-produc- 
ing properties are not included, the as- 
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sets of the Federal Government exceed 
its debts. 

If any financier were to look at the 
balance sheet of General Motors, Du 
Pont, Ford, or United States Steel, and 
were to find that the assets of the com- 
pany exceeded its liabilities by $8.7 bil- 
lion, he would be more than willing to 
make loans to the company, to buy stock 
in the company, or to certify that its 
financial condition was absolutely sound. 
That is the situation with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, because its assets of $315.2 
billion, made up of $225 billion in per- 
sonal property and of $90 billion in real 
estate, exceeded its debt by $8.7 billion as 
of June 30, 1963. Today the situation is 
even better than it was last June. 

RATIO OF DEBT TO GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 

GREATLY REDUCED 

Another way to look at the debt is to 
compare it with the gross national prod- 
uct. The gross national product is the 
sum of the goods and services produced 
in the country in a given year. As of 
1946, the national debt was 28 percent 
more than the gross national product. 
The national debt was about $260 billion 
average for the year, as compared to a 
gross national product of only $204 bil- 
lion. Stated another way, the national 
debt was 128 percent of the gross national 
product. 

By 1952, the national debt was only 
75 percent of the gross national product. 
While the economy was growing during 
this period of time, President Truman 
reduced the debt by approximately $11 
billion during his almost 8 years in office. 
As of the spring of 1964, the present time, 
the national debt is only slightly more 
than 50 percent of the gross national 
product, or a $308 billion debt as com- 
pared with a $608 billion gross national 
product. 

If we were to translate this into fam- 
ily terms, the situation would be as fol- 
lows: If, in 1946, a man had an income 
of $10,000 a year, and a debt of $12,800 a 
year, he would have been in the same 
position as the Federal Government in 
that year. We all know that this is not 
an uncommon situation, for ordinarily 
a mortgage company will make a loan of 
from 2½ to 3 times a person’s annual in- 
come for a house. 

If, in 1964, following this analogy, the 
same man had an income of $20,000, but 
a debt of only $10,000, we would consider 
that he was much better off, and that his 
debt, compared with his income, was not 
excessively high. This is what has hap- 
pened to the debt and income of the 
United States since 1946. 

GROWTH OF OTHER DEBT MORE THAN NATIONAL 
DEBT 

Let us compare what has happened to 
the national debt in relation to personal 
debt, mortgage debt, corporate debt, and 
State and local debt. In 1946, the na- 
tional debt, as I have said, averaged 
about $260 billion. As of the spring of 
1964, it was $308 billion. This is an in- 
crease of 19 percent. But what has hap- 
pened during this period to other debt? 


CONSUMER CREDIT OR DEBT 


Consumer credit, in which I am deeply 
interested, was $8.4 billion in 1946, but it 
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was $69 billion in the spring of 1964. 
Thus, while the national debt increased 
by 19 percent, consumer debt—the debt 
that individuals owe for washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, automobiles, and 
personal loans—went up to 8 times this 
amount, or to a relative of 800. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator noticed the extent to which the 
corporate debt has increased? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Has the 
Senator also noticed that as to the in- 
crease in the corporate debt, those great 
companies that have had faith in them- 
selves and faith in America are the ones 
that have incurred the greatest debt? 
They have expanded more rapidly, and 
they are the ones whose stock is selling 
best in the market. 

CORPORATE DEBT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana has raised the question of cor- 
porate debt. We all know that many of 
those who complain most vehemently 
about the national debt are the owners 
of the great bulk of stocks and bonds, or 
the agents of those owners. At the end 
of 1946, corporate debt was 893 ½ billion. 
At the end of 1963, this had increased 
to $371.6 billion, or almost four times. 
Thus again while the national debt had 
increased by only 19 percent, the cor- 
porate debt had increased to a relative of 

MORTGAGE DEBT 

Mortgage debt in 1946 was $41.8 bil- 
lion. At the end of 1963 it was $281.3 
billion. It had increased 6.7 times, or 
by 670 percent. Thus, while the national 
debt went up by 19 percent, mortgage 
debt increased to a figure of 670 percent. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not cor- 
rect that without that increase in mort- 
gage debt we could never have built all 
the fine new homes that have sprung up 
all over America? 

a DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that the value of those homes greatly 
exceeds the total of the mortgage debt? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. If I 
may get in a word on one of my favorite 
subjects, I believe that those who lend 
to consumers and homeowners should 
tell the buyers and borrowers the truth 
about what the finance charges will 
amount to in terms of dollars and what 
they will amount to as a true annual rate 
on the amounts actually owed. There 
seems to be a great deal of resistance to 
that idea, but I think that it is funda- 
mentally sound. 

PRIVATE DEST 


Now if we look at the total private debt 
in the country, we find that in 1946 pri- 
vate debt amounted to $154.1 billion and 
that by the end of 1963 it was $753 bil- 
lion. All private debt had increased by 
almost five times. Thus, again, while 
the national debt had increased by 19 
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percent, total private debt had increased 
to a relative of 500. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator believe that it would have been 
possible to have increased our gross na- 
tional product by about 200 percent since 
World War II had private debt not ex- 
panded sufficiently to make it possible 
for people to buy the great amount of 
goods and services which our industries 
are pouring out? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. It has helped 
speed up the rate of economic growth. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So as a 
practical question, our great increase 
and growth in production and income 
could hardly have been achieved without 
the expansion of private debt? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not wish to say 
that debt is a blessing. There can be 
such a thing as an excess of debt. I am 
inclined to think that in certain 
branches of national activity the debt 
has increased too rapidly. What I am 
trying to say is that it is extraordinary 
how some people take pleasure in the in- 
crease in consumer debt, mortgage debt, 
corporate debt, and private debt, and do 
not object to an increase in State and 
local debt, but yet they become panic 
stricken when there is an increase in 18 
years of only 19 percent in the national 
debt. That is what I am really trying 
to say. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as an economist, the Senator 
knows that from the point of view of an 
economist, money and credit are gen- 
erally viewed as the same thing in that 
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they are all money. They are a part of 
the money supply. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would say that it is 
the assets which lie behind the debt 
which are important. In some cases the 
rate of acquisition of the assets has been 
speeded up by the ability to borrow. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not 
correct to say that credit, particularly 
liquid credit, is a part of the money sup- 
ply, and that the money supply must 
increase as production and business 
activity increase? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. Let 
us consider State and local debt. 


STATE AND LOCAL DEBT 


Many of those who most vigorously 
decry the Federal debt continue to say 
that State and local governments should 
handle the Federal functions because 
the Federal Government is in a very dif- 
ficult financial situation. But the true 
answer is that the Federal Government 
has had to take on a number of needed 
activities because the State and local 
governments were unable to do them due 
to their very difficult financial situation. 

In 1946, State and local debt amounted 
to $13.6 billion. By the end of 1963 this 
had increased to $82.1 billion, or by six 
times. Thus, again, while the national 
debt increased by 19 percent, State and 
local debt increased to a relative of 600 
percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table which I have prepared 
which summarizes the figures I have 
stated. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Growth of national debt compared with other debt, 1946-64 
[Dollar amounts in billions] 


Kind of debt 1946 


%% AAA an = neue ena 
Consumer credit. . 
Mortgage debt 
Corporate debt. 
All private debt. 
State-local debt 


OTHER MEASUREMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. There are a number 
of other ways to measure these matters. 
If we compare the amount of money the 
Federal Government spends each year as 
a percentage of the gross national prod- 
uct, we find that this has decreased 
slightly from 17.4 percent fiscal year 
1946 to 16.3 percent as of May 30, 1964. 
If we compare the amount of the Fed- 
eral debt which each person in the coun- 
try would owe, or the per capita na- 
tional debt, we find that this has gone 
down from $1,908.79 as of June 30, 1946, 
to $1,627.83 as of May 31, 1964, or a de- 
crease of $280.96 per person. 

It should also be pointed out here that, 
unlike a private corporation, when the 
Federal Government invests in a long- 
term asset—that is to say, when it builds 
a road, constructs a building, buys a com- 


Relative 
Latest figure index 
(1946= 100) 
0 | $308 (Ist 10 months fiscal year 1964) 119 
4 | $69 (spring 1964). -.._-.---2.-2-.-2 800 
8 1.3 (Dec. 31, 1963) 670 
5 | $371.6 (Dec. 31, 1983). 400 
1 | $753 (Dec. 31, 5 — 55 489 
6 | $82.1 (Dec. 31, 1963) 600 


puter, or loans money to TVA or to the 
REA's, the outlay of funds in a particu- 
lar year is considered as an operating 
expense and not a capital expenditure. 
But in private business a distinction is 
made between operating expenses and 
long-term capital investments. The long- 
term investment is paid for over a long 
period of years. If an outlay is made in 
a particular year for a piece of ma- 
chinery or a new building, the asset is 
depreciated over its lifetime and only 
the yearly cost is counted as an expendi- 
ture. But when the Federal Government 
does this, the total amount is counted 
as an operating expense in the year it is 
made. Unfortunately, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no capital budget. 

I am told that if American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., which has the highest 
capitalization of any company in the 
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United States, were to treat its capital 
investments as does the Federal Govern- 
ment—the money it puts out for new 
wires, offices, telephones, new digit dial- 
ing machinery, and so forth—it would 
operate in the red every year. If we ap- 
plied the same standard to them that is 
applied to the Federal Government they 
would always be losing money. 

If those who are most critical of the 
national debt applied the same stand- 
ard to A.T. & T. as they do to the Federal 
Government, they would not be willing to 
lend A.T. & T. a single dollar; they would 
pronounce it bankrupt; and the finan- 
ciers of Wall Street would demand that 
A.T. & T. come to them, hat in hand, 
when they wanted a loan or desired to 
issue stock. But the truth is that A.T. 
& T. can command tremendous amounts 
of capital from the money markets be- 
cause it can pay interest on the capital 
it has borrowed and because it pays 
large dividends on its stock. 

To put it another way, if the Federal 
Government were to treat its capital 
investments in the same way as private 
industry, the Federal Government would 
have shown a huge surplus in every year 
since 1946. 

STABLE PRICE LEVEL 


There is one further point to make 
in all this: There are many who say that 
the country is going to the dogs because 
of inflation. But, if we look at the 
wholesale price levels in the country 
which I asked Secretary Dillon to furnish 
for the record of our hearings, Senators 
will find that, since 1958, there has been 
no increase whatsoever. The wholesale 
price level has remained constant. In 
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1958, using the period 1957-59 as 100, 
the index was 100.4. As of April 1964, 
the wholesale price index was 100.3. For 
more than 6 years we have had a con- 
stant wholesale price level. 

We have had no inflation in commodi- 
ties. There has been an increase in the 
cost of living, due to the increase in the 
price of services, most notably health 
services, medical expenses and drugs, but 
in commodities,no. There has probably 
never been a period in our history when 
prices have been so constant and when 
we have had such a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Tomy knowledge, no other coun- 
try in the free world has done as well. 

The facts which I asked Secretary 
Dillon to furnish appear on page 39 of 
the hearings in a table giving a compari- 
son of the wholesale price indexes for 
the United States with those for other 
countries. Our wholesale price index in 
May of this year was 100, the same as it 
was in 1958. In Canada it was 8 percent 
higher in early 1964 than in 1958. In 


Belgium it was 8 percent higher. In 
France, it was 18 percent higher. In 
Germany it was 5 percent higher. In 


Italy it was 10 percent higher. In Japan 
it was 3 percent higher. In The Nether- 
lands it was 6 percent higher. In 
Switzerland it was 9 percent higher. In 
the United Kingdom it was 10 percent 
higher. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table to which I have 
referred printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wholesale price indezes 
[1958=100] 

1960 1961 1964 
1 1 12 pan, 
101 100 108 22 `, 
107 110 118 (March), 
100 102 105 (March 

98 98 110 8 
102 103 103 (April). 
99 98 106 He a 
99 99 109 (April), 
102 104 110 ¢ ). 


1 Prices of home and import goods. 
2 Industrial wholesale prices. 
3 Prices of industrial output. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, “International Financial Statistics,” June 1964. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Our real problem has 
been excessive unemployment and an 
economic growth rate which has been, 
until recently, much too slow. 

I hope very much that these facts will 
help to put the fiscal position of the 
United States into some realistic per- 
spective. The country is not going to 
the dogs. Our assets are greater than 
our debts. Compared with private debt, 
corporate debt, and State and local debt, 
the Federal situation is vastly superior. 

While we must continue to be on our 
guard against the dangers from abroad, 
the American people need not have fear 
for our domestic financial situation and 
the soundness of our Government. 


I hope the political fury of the next 

125 months will not obscure these simple 
acts. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I merely want to state, in a very few mo- 
ments, the reason why I shall vote 
against the debt increase. There is no 
question that there probably will have to 
be a debt increase if we are ever to pay 
our bills. I agree with the statement of 
the Senator from Delaware made a mo- 
ment ago when he said that a great deal 
of this debt is to fill the vacuum caused 
by the ill-advised tax reduction, which 
has increased the deficit. It is a means 
of filling the hole that was artificially 
created by the tax reduction bill some 
months ago. 
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There have been a great many other 
programs and activities created that, in 
my judgment, have been created, stim- 
ulated, and voted for solely for the pur- 
pose of garnering votes for next Novem- 
ber. We see areas being told they are 
distressed areas that did not know they 
were distressed areas until someone came 
up with a Government check. If the 
check was big enough, they suddenly 
realized they were distressed. So they 
take money and enjoy being distressed. 

There are many other programs that 
have great appeal at the ballot box be- 
cause a Federal check comes to certain 
groups. But all of that makes for much 
of the increasing irresponsibility, in my 
judgment, in Federal fiscal policies. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] has just completed a very compre- 
hensive address, which time and re- 
search, on my part, at least, do not per- 
mit me to canvass. But there is a great 
deal of difference between private financ- 
ing and borrowing programs and repay- 
ment and refinancing for State debts— 
which are based upon liens on real prop- 
erty and other assets of the State for 
repayment, and are based upon sound 
financial background—and the Federal 
debt, which has a nebulous, theoretical, 
or speculative value behind it. 

We have not paid any of the national 
debt for years. We have increased it, 
and we go on our merry way, develop- 
ing new programs, new expenditures, new 
deficits, and new and increasing inva- 
sions of the income of the property of 
the people of this country. 

I do not know where the end is going 
to be. I can only say that the only 
method of protest I have is by voting 
against this proposal. I have protested 
a number of these programs in the same 
way, but to no avail when it came to 
counting the votes. I can only protest 
against what I believe to be the irre- 
sponsible and ill-advised constant expan- 
sion of Federal extravagance and Fed- 
eral squandering by voting against the 
proposed debt increase. In spite of the 
fact that some increase may be necessary, 
I am not persuaded that the increase 
asked for, or any substantial portion of 
it, is necessary. 

I shall vote against it as the only ges- 
ture I have, weak as it is, in protest 
against policies which I think are in- 
vading the private economy more and 
more. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is al- 
ways a refreshing experience to secure 
basic orientation by going back to the 
Constitution of the United States. After 
all, it is the organic charter which is the 
foundation of our Government. I like 
to go back to that section of article I 
which provides: 

All legislative Powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress. 


It does not read “a few powers.” It 
does not read “limited powers.” It reads 
“all powers.” And this is the sole agency, 
this is the sole body, in Government that 
is invested with legislative power. So 
that whatever is done in the legislative 
field must necessarily emanate from the 
Congress. 
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In that same article there is the fol- 
lowing provision in section 7: 

All Bills for raising Revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives; but 
the Senate may propose or concur with 
Amendments as on other Bills. 


By implication, if the Congress can 
raise revenues, it has the authority also 
to diminish revenues, if it so desires. 

Finally, there is the section in the same 
article which reads: 

No Money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law. 


If this is the exclusive law-making 
body in this Government, and if no funds 
can be gotten from the Treasury except 
in pursuance of law, the primary and al- 
most exclusive responsibility for what- 
ever happens by way of expenditure must 
rest on the doorstep of Congress. 

That is just as simple, just as com- 
plete, and just as self-evident as any- 
thing I know of. It gives force to the 
observation that the document known 
as the Constitution has conferred upon 
the President, by virtue of the fact that 
he is Commander in Chief, the power of 
the sword; but at the same time it has 
conferred upon this body the exclusive 
power over the purse of the United 
States. 

So today, as we think in terms of the 
deficit, and think in terms of debt ceil- 
ing, we need not look beyond the Con- 
gress for responsibility and for its duty, 
because we passed a tax bill which, as 
everybody knew, would tend to incur a 
deficit. There was some testimony before 
the Senate Finance Committee from 
rather well-informed sources that we 
may run a deficit as far into the future 
as 1972. However, the Secretary of the 
Treasury when he appeared before the 
Finance Committee this week, expressed 
the hope that perhaps we would get out 
of that deficit stage by 1967. In any 
event, the deficit exists, wholly through 
the creation of Congress. 

In addition, depending, of course, on 
what we do with the appropriation bills 
and expenditures—which are again the 
exclusive domain of the Congress—when 
we incur a deficit, Congress has the re- 
sponsibility to protect the fiscal integrity 
of the United States. And if this bill 
should not pass, conceivably it could 
damage the credit of the country; and 
that would not add to its integrity, its 
responsibility, or the image that would 
be created in every chancellery and every 
exchequer in every corner of the earth. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we are deal- 
ing today with the result of a deficit. 
That deficit is the responsibility of Con- 
gress, as are the actions that have been 
taken. When we think about these ap- 
propriation bills we often forget the com- 
mitments that are made with respect to 
the future. Often the bills begin with a 
very modest amount of money. How- 
ever, as we look down the road and see 
what has been committed for the future, 
we should remember that we are the ones 
who are making that commitment. 

Therefore, today there is nothing to 
do, in my judgment, except to approve 
the bill that is before us. If we fail to 
do so, and if we continue to fail, it will 
mean that it will become our responsi- 
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bility with respect to the integrity of our 
fiscal affairs. It is as simple as that. 
The authority and the duty lodge in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I shall vote today for the bill before the 
Senate, because there is nothing else that 
we can reasonably do, other than by a 
negative vote to utter a protest. If the 
bill fails of enactment, we shall begin to 
project ourselves into a zone of jeopardy. 
I shall never do that with my vote. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say 
on the subject. The issue is simple and 
practical. I am ready to conclude my 
remarks; and, if no other Senator wishes 
to speak, there can be a vote on the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask some Senator who has the 
information as to whether the proposed 
pay raise is included in the budget which 
was submitted by the President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator can 
be assured that the proposed pay raise 
has been included in the budget esti- 
mates that were presented by the Presi- 
dent in January of this year. The budget 
estimate included a larger amount than 
the total of either the bill reported by 
the House or that reported by the Sen- 
ate committee. 

Mr. COOPER. That is interesting and 
helpful information. Of course the Sen- 
ate and the Congress will still have to 
make the decision as to whether, with 
the budget in the shape it is, and the 
deficit as it is, and with millions of peo- 
ple out of work, we can justify voting a 
pay raise for Federal employees and 
Members of Congress in this situation. 
That is a matter which will come up 
later. 

I shall vote, although reluctantly, for 
the increase in the debt limit to $324 
billion. I believe it is mecessary. If the 
limit is not raised, the Federal Govern- 
ment will not be able, as my leader has 
said, to pay its obligations and to finance 
its obligations. 

The situation arises from the fact that 
there have been deficits of approximate- 
ly $15 billion in the last 2 years. I be- 
lieve a part of the deficit is the result of 
the tax bill which Congress passed ear- 
lier this year. 

I agree with my leader, the Senator 
from Illinois, that Congress itself had 
a part in the deficit which has occurred. 
By voting for the tax bill, we assumed 
the responsibility to provide the funds 
to pay for it. 

I suggest two courses for the future. 
I do not believe that these deficits can 
continue indefinitely. They are com- 
ing to the point where the confidence of 
our people will be so diminished and 
affected that it can have its effect upon 
their willingness to invest and their 
ot ce to spend money in consump- 

on. 

I suggest that the President and the 
administration make every effort in this 
year and in its future proposals to hold 
spending, or at least spending proposals, 
to some limit which could lead to a 
balance between revenue and spending. 

I think also all of us, whatever our 
desires may be, must show greater re- 
straint and a greater desire to reduce 
proposals that have been made. That 
was done last year by Congress. 
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If the tax bill results in increased 


revenues, which it was hoped it would, 


growing out of increased investment and 
consumption, perhaps at some time, 
some administration will say, “We will 
apply a part of that increased revenue 
toward reducing our debt.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky made 
that last point, as to how far we can 
go on the public debt. I recall that 
many years ago, when I was a member of 
the House Banking Committee, an un- 
named spokesman made inquiry as to 
how far we could go with our public 
debt, and one of the witnesses said: 

The limit cannot be expressed in terms 
of dollars. It is that psychological point 
where the confidence of the people begins 
to ebb. Then you will be in trouble. 


A part of this trouble certainly has 
been occasioned by the action taken in 
this Chamber and in the Chamber at 
the other end of the Capitol. I am will- 
ing to face my responsibility. 

I am about to suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
may be a good opportunity to ask the 
acting majority leader what the pro- 
gram will be for Monday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In response to the 
question of the minority leader, it is our 
hope that the Senate may be able to 
take up the pay bill, either Monday or 
Tuesday. This will depend on the views 
of the majority leader. I have not had 
an opportunity to consult with him to- 
day, but we should look forward not 
later than Tuesday to taking up the pay 
bill. On Monday we hope also to take 
up some minor bills. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I take this occasion to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance a question 
regarding the suggestion or recommen- 
dation I made with relation to the total 
debt of the U.S. Government, and the 
opportunity for a public periodic in- 
formation statement that we could get 
and that the people could get on this 
subject. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The resolu- 
tion is before the Finance Committee. It 
will be on the schedule at the next meet- 


ing. 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. I hope we can use the lan- 


guage that I recommended or some other 
pertinent language. It is very import- 
ant that we know the total obligations 
of our country. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. As chairman 
of the committee, I am very much in 
favor of the resolution. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN DEBT 
LIMIT 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11375) to provide, for 
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the period ending June 30, 1965, a tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit 
set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
template voting against the measure 
which would authorize the Treasury De- 
partment to increase the debt of our 
Government. I shall do so because I be- 
lieve that this practically annual lifting 
of the limit renders completely nugatory 
the law which imposes a limit on the ex- 
tent to which the Government can go 
into debt. 

The State of Ohio has a constitutional 
provision which limits the right of the 
legislature to throw the State into in- 
debtedness. That limitation can be re- 
moved only by a vote cf the people. 

It is my belief that Congress felt it 
ought to establish a debt limitation. I 
also infer that when it did so, it con- 
templated that the debt limitation should 
have a purpose and a definite meaning. 

What is the practical application that 
has been given to the debt limitation? 
The debt is increased without thought of 
the limits that are contained in the law; 
and after the increase in the debt has 
exceeded, or prospectively will exceed, the 
debt. limitation, the law is changed. 
Therefore, in my opinion, the existence 
of the law is a mockery in the way the 
debt is being handled. 

We are paying approximately $11 bil- 
lion a year interest on the indebtedness, 
I believe that figure will show that the 
payment of the interest alone on the 
Federal debt by the citizens of the United 
States amounts to about $1 for every $10 
of expenditure. 

What the burden is upon the individ- 
ual, I cannot say. The burden upon 
each family to provide the money mere- 
ly to pay the interest on the debt is more 
than it should be. 

The most alarming aspect of all is 
that there is no consciousness of the re- 
sponsibility of reducing the debt. If any- 
thing, we are indifferent; we are clouding 
the danger of the debt; we are indicating 
that we will not concern ourselves with 
it. 

The debt is now practically $50 billion 
more than it was after World War II. 
Prior to World War II, 20 years after 
every war in which this country had en- 
gaged, we had paid off the debt created 
by the war. But 19 years after World 
War II, instead of having tke debt 
liquidated, we learn that it is $50 billion 
more than it was. 

It is my understanding that the re- 
quest is that we give authority to increase 
the debt, to incur additional debt, in the 
sum of $9 billion—from $315 billion to 
$324 billion. Let us assume that we 
grant that authority today. On the 
basis of my 8 years’ experience in the 
Senate, I can anticipate that in 1965 the 
administration will be back to ask for 
another increase in the right to incur 
debt. 

It was quite clearly indicated last eve- 
ning, when the Senate removed revenues 
amounting to more than $500 million, 
that even today we ought to raise the 
debt limit from $324 billion to $324,500 
million, if we take into consideration the 
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loss of revenues. that will be suffered by 
the action taken by the Senate last night. 

We who are concerned about the debt 
and want to do something to reduce it 
are told, in effect, that we have ancient 
ideas; that we are old-fashioned; that 
we need not worry about the debt. The 
fact is that ridicule is sought to be 
heaped upon the Members of Congress 
who believe that something should be 
done to reduce the debt. The net im- 
pact of those statements is that Mem- 
bers of Congress who do not care about 
the debt are, in effect, saying, “Ride 
high. Enjoy yourselves. Take out of 
Government as much as you can and 
pass the obligation of paying the debt on 
to future generations.” They are say- 
ing, in effect, “Worry not about your 
children, your grandchildren, and your 
great grandchildren; let them worry 
about the payment of the debt.” We who 
are now living say “Take out of Govern- 
ment as much as you possibly can.” 

The argument is made that the rela- 
tionship of our gross national product to 
our indebtedness puts us in a better posi- 
tion than we were in in 1929 and 1940. 
Those who make that argument do not 
consider at all the fact that in the gross 
national product is more than $100 bil- 
lion of the taxpayers’ money, spent by 
the U.S. Government. They do not take 
into consideration that in the gross na- 
tional product is probably $50 billion 
spent by local and State governments. 

I am not responsible for the way in 
which the indebtedness is being in- 
creased. Not being responsible for the 
situation, I do not contemplate voting 
to authorize an increase in the indebt- 
edness. 

Speaking simply and plainly, the Goy- 
ernment cannot continue to spend more 
and tax less without increasing the in- 
debtedness of the Government. 

We are moving in a most dangerous 
manner. The movement ought to be 
stopped. The evidence is not existent 
that the present course will be stopped. 

One word to the members of families 
who might be listening: In your homes, 
if you continued to borrow money to 
maintain current operations, if the phi- 
losophy of the U.S. Congress applied to 
you, you supposedly would be improving 
your position by borrowing more every 
day to meet current expenses. In my 
judgment, if you did that, you would 
eventually go to the poorhouse. 

That is what the Federal Government 
is doing. It is borrowing each day to 
maintain current expenses. 

To repeat: The Federal indebtedness is 
now probably $50 billion more than it was 
in 1945, and each year it is going up. 
I cannot in good conscience vote for the 
measure that is now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
"9 25 the third reading and passage of the 


The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, and was read the third time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is; shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LAUSCHE (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MORTON (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Bratt]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr, PEARSON (after hearing voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. If he were 
present and voting he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ALLOTT (after having voted in the 
negative). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY (after having voted 
in the affirmative). Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Arizona 
LMr. Haypen], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Mansrie.p], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Bayn], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
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Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EpmMonpson] and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Bay], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr.GorE] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL, I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
MEeEcHEM] is detained on official business. 

The respective pairs of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Bratt] and that 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
have been previously announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ME- 
cuHEem]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from New Mexico would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 21, as follows: 


[ No. 451 Leg.] 
YEAS—48 

Bartlett Hart Morse 
Bennett Hill Muskie 
Bible Inouye Nelson 
Boggs Jackson Pastore 
Burdick Johnston Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Cannon Keating Ribicoff 
Carlson Kuchel Saltonstall 
Case Long, La. Scott 
Clark Magnuson Smathers 
Cooper McClellan Smith 
Dodd McGee Sparkman 
Douglas McGovern Talmadge 

ng McIntyre Walters 
Fulbright McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Metcalf Yarborough 

NAYS—21 
Aiken Holland Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Russell 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Simpson 
Curtis Miller tennis 
Dominick Mundt Williams, Del. 
Ellender Prouty Young, N. Dak. 
Hickenlooper Proxmire Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—31 

Allott Goldwater Mechem 
Anderson Gore Monroney 
Bayh Hartke Morton 
Beall Hayden Moss 
Brewster Humphrey Neuberger 

urch Javits Pearson 
Dirksen Kennedy Symington 
Eastland Lausche Thurmond 
Edmondson Long, Mo Tower 
Engle Mansfield 
Ervin McCarthy 


So the bill (H.R. 11375) was passed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE CENTENNIAL 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, Gal- 
laudet College is this year celebrating its 
centennial. On June 6, 1964, President 
Johnson spoke at the Gallaudet centen- 
nial banquet, and on June 8, 1964, Sen- 
ator Epwarp M. KENNEDY delivered the 
commencement address at the Gallaudet 
College graduation exercises. In his ad- 
dress, President Johnson declared: 


Here at Gallaudet we have a proud exam- 
ple of what education and compassion have 
achieved. This was the first—and is still the 
only—college in the world for the deaf. But, 
since President Lincoln signed Gallaudet’s 
Charter, no boy or girl has been turned away 
because of the poverty of their parents. 


Senator KENNEDY in speaking of the 
college spoke of it as “this wonderful 
college” and its many services and con- 
tributions to the deaf. It is indeed a 
wonderful college and has done so much 
in so many ways for the deaf, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the address of 
President Johnson and the address of 
Senator KENNEDY may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE GALLAUDET 
CENTENNIAL BANQUET, GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, Senator Hill, 
members of the Board of Trustees of 
Gallaudet College, ladies and gentlemen, I 
am pleased to be able to join personally to- 
night in honoring Gallaudet College. 

Twenty years ago tonight, on distant 
shores, America’s sons were engaged in a 
great battle in mankind’s greatest war. One 
hundred years ago tonight on these shores 
America’s sons were engaged in bitter battles 
of our own cruel Civil War. 

How we are observing this historic day 
says much about America. 

In Europe, America’s sons meet tonight in 
peace with yesterday’s allies—and adver- 
saries alike—to plan the works of future 
unity instead of worrying about the wounds 
of past conflict. 

Here in Washington tonight we gather to 
honor an institution of higher learning 
which was established as an act of compas- 
sion in those times of callous strife 100 years 
ago. 

The character of our Nation is comprised 
of many traits. 

We honor courage. 

We value commonsense, 

But, across our 188 years, the great cement- 
ing influence has always been compassion. 

In our purpose abroad and at home, we 
have always heeded the injunction of the 
apostle, who told us long ago, “Be ye of one 
mind, showing compassion one of another.” 

Yet, our wealthy society is tolerating a wor- 
risome burden of wasted human lives. To- 
night, too many of our people are unschooled, 
untrained, and underemployed. Too many 
are physically handicapped. Too many are 
mentally handicapped; too many more are 
handicapped for life by the environments 
and the experiences of their childhoods. 

America needs these talents. We must not 
and we cannot let them go to waste, 

An ancient Hebrew proverb teaches that 
there are three pillars of society: education, 
charity, and piety. For our society, the pil- 
lars have been education, compassion, and 
morality. 

In the next 24 hours, the research that 
comes forth around the world would fill 
seven sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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In the next year, the output of such research 
would require a man to read around the 
clock—day and night—for the next 460 
years. In the next 10 years, the sum of 
human knowledge will multiply twofold. 

When knowledge is advancing at this pace, 
a compassionate nation cannot afford to 
leave any segments of our society behind to 
form and to perpetuate a human slag heap. 

We must express our compassion in a 
greater commitment to education. 

Here at Gallaudet we have a proud ex- 
ample of what education and compassion 
have achieved. This was the first—and is 
still the only—college in the world for the 
deaf. But since President Lincoln signed 
Gallaudet’s charter, no boy or girl has been 
turned away because of the poverty of their 
parents, 

Universal education has brought our so- 
ciety to its present high level of success. If 
our society is to move higher, higher educa- 
tion must be made a universal op ity 
for all young people. Public education and 
compassion go hand in hand with private 
morality. 

In our private lives as in our public poli- 
cies we are challenged to show the morality 
of compassion. When the helpless call for 
help, the hearing must hear—the seeing must 
see—and the able must act, 

Our rich society will be a mockery if we 
permit it to become a callous society or an 
uncaring society. 

One hundred years ago, Lincoln told us 
that this Nation could not stand half slave 
and half free. Tonight, for my part, I believe 
this society cannot succeed part committed 
and part uncommitted, part concerned, and 
part unconcerned, part compassionate and 
part callous, 

The great battle, the great adventure for 
Americans living tonight is not only to defend 
our freedom and to preserve our peace but to 
defend, preserve, and strengthen those pil- 
lars of our society: education, compassion, 
and morality. To you here who are devot- 
ing your lives as committed, concerned, and 
compassionate citizens, I am proud and 
honored to present tonight to Gallaudet 
College the 1964 award from the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to make 
this appearance tonight. I feel close ties 
with this great institution. One of the real 
influences in my life is a young man and, 
later in my public life, a lady whose intense 
interest in this college first brought the 
school to my attention—Mrs. Mary Thorn- 
berry—whose son later served in Congress 
and now sits with distinction on the Fed- 
eral bench, 

I have many old and dear friends who have 
manifested an interest in your development 
through the years, particularly that noble 
American, Senator HILL who honors us with 
his presence this evening. I know many 
members of your board, Mr. Collins, and 
others who have been my friends through 
the years, so you do me a great honor to ask 
me to come here to be with you, and I am 
very proud that Icould come. My congratu- 
lations to all of you. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
By SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1964, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 

It is a great privilege for me to be here 
this morning to greet the graduating class of 
this college and to see for myself the very 
fine and inspiring work that has been done 
here in recent years. I have had an oppor- 
tunity this morning to visit your campus, to 
see the fine facilities, the laboratory and the 
dormitories and to learn something of what 
you are doing. But the thing that impresses 
me the most about this college is the student 
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body. I am filled with admiration for the 
3 work you are doing. For the effort you 

successfully, to overcome the 
Tact that you cannot hear, and to make a 
contribution, as solid citizens, to this city 
and this Nation. 

It would be quite easy for many of you to 
withdraw, to give up, to let society take care 
of you the rest of your lives. But you have 
been willing, at considerable effort, to go out 
and get as good an education as is available. 
In coming this far—graduation day—you 
have already established yourselves as out- 
standing citizens, and you deserve the con- 
gratulations from all of us. 

My brother, President Kennedy, was al- 
ways very interested in the problems of the 
deaf. He visited your school. He repre- 
sented, when he was in the Senate, as I do, 
the State of Massachusetts, where we also 
have an outstanding institution for the train- 
ing of the deaf, the Clarke School in North- 
ampton. When he was a Senator, President 
Kennedy introduced some important legisla- 
tion for training of the deaf. I know that he 
felt that deaf citizens should have the same 
rights as other citizens, and as much re- 
sponsibility as they could assume, and he 
believed the Nation should make just a 
little more effort to make it easier for all 
of you to live useful and happy lives. 

For the last few months the Senate has 
been considering the civil rights bill. The 
purpose of this bill is to give Negro citizens 
some very simple rights: the right to vote, 
to go to school, to get a job, to get a room 
in a hotel, to get a meal in a restaurant. 
These rights have been denied to many 
Negroes because they are different. They 
labor under a handicap often more difficult 
than yours: the handicap of prejudice. But 
I sometimes feel that people who discrimi- 
nate—whether it is against another race or 
another nation or against people with physi- 
cal defects—have a great handicap of their 
own. Theirs is a handicap of mind and 
spirit, that makes it impossible for them 
to appreciate what others do for them. 

Many of you will be able to travel, and 
will find that in the world in which you are 
going to live, an education that stops at 
our borders will not be enough. 

I think the experience of this school with 
its graduates has shown that you will be able 
fully to participate in almost all the things 
that life has to offer—whether it is travel, 
or work, or recreation. Graduates of this 
school now are engaged in some of the most 
intricate, technical, and mechanical jobs that 
exist. They have established themselves as 
contributing members of the community. 
As we look through recent history, we see 
that some of the most outstanding contribu- 
tions have been made by people with handi- 
caps greater than your own. Henri 
Toulouse-Lautrec, the French painter, was 
hunchbacked, but his works of art are ad- 
mired to the present day. Paderewski was 
blind, but he was both an outstanding 
musician and a patriot, whose contribution 
to Poland, the country that he loved, was 
immeasurable. He is revered today in the 
hearts of the Polish people throughout the 
world. Franklin D. Roosevelt was a cripple, 
but he was one of the greatest Presidents 
that America has ever had. Eight pounds 
of steel, in a brace on his leg, did not pre- 
vent him from carrying on his shoulder 
the hopes and the destiny of all America for 
18 years. Deaf graduates of this college are 
also making their mark. They are build- 
ing dams and bridges; working on atomic 
projects; searching into the mysteries of 
cancer. They are active in the arts, the 
ministry, in business, in many other fields. 

And so I hope that all of you will be able 
to succeed, not only in your family life and 
in the work you choose, but also in making 
a contribution to your community. You may 
not be able to run for office, but there are 
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many other jobs to do: in the parent-teach- 
ers’ association, in community fund drives, 
in the many organizations that together 
make up the strength of our country. Presi- 
dent Kennedy always believed that these 
organizations are vitally important to the 
country. He believed, as has been said, that 
one man can make a difference and that 
every man should try. 

So as you leave this wonderful college, and 
go into the world which, because of the edu- 
cation you have received here, holds so much 
opportunity for you, I would urge you to try 
to make a difference. To make a difference 
in your family life, as one who is patient and 
helps others over the difficulties of life just 
as you have been helped over your difficul- 
ties. 

To make a difference in your work, as 
someone who can be depended on to do the 
job and help others with their job. 

And finally, to make a difference to your 
community, to always be remembered as one 
who cared, As a person, who, because of his 
problem, was sensitive to the problems of 
others. 

It may be that one part of life will be 
forever shut to you—the world of hearing. 
But there are so many others, so many deeper 
senses you can enjoy. You think, and feel, 
and taste and love and laugh, and even cry. 
And I think you will be able, in a sense, to 
appreciate all these other senses more be- 
cause you lack one of them. 

When this college was founded, on Ken- 
dall Green, 100 years ago, our Nation was 
emerging from a war fought to determine 
whether we would be half slave or half free. 
That issue was decided in favor of freedom. 

Today the issue is whether the world will 
exist half slave and half free. America has 
many enemies in the world and there are 
many other people who do not know the 
justice and compassion we have here. The 
establishment of Gallaudet College in 1864 
showed the humanitarianism of the United 
States even in time of trouble. The progress 
of Gallaudet today is proof to the world that 
we still feel for our fellow man. 

Nowhere else in the world could such a 
graduation take place. I wish that those 
people in China and Cuba and Russia who 
say that Americans are barbarians could be 
here today to see how we have led the world 
in holding out our hand to those who cannot 
hear. 

And so as you graduate today I want to 
wish you the best of luck and success. I 
know each of your careers will be another 
feather in the cap of this wonderful college 
which has done so much for so long to bring 
achievements and happiness to those who 
live in the world of silence. 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 
PARTNERS FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
Mexico City is a difficult place to con- 
struct a building. The city is built on 
the bottoms of drained lakes. As a result 
the ground is soggy for 30 feet deep. It 
is hard to sink a foundation which will 
be secure and lasting. It is hard to do 
but it can be done. 

Last weekend it was my pleasure to 
fly to Mexico City with the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpanl], and the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], for the dedication 
ceremonies of the new U.S. Chancery. 
The principal speech dedicating the 
chancery was made by Senator McCLEL- 
LAN, This is a large and beautiful build- 
ing combining the best features of Mexi- 
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can and United States architecture and 
based on solid and firm foundations. 

The building exemplifies the state of 
the relationship between our two coun- 
tries—for Mexico and the United States 
are bound together in a modern partner- 
ship for progress. This is a partnership 
based on firm foundations and is all the 
more remarkable because of the diffi- 
cult years of troubled relations which be- 
deviled our two countries in our early 
days. It should be a source of pride and 
confidence to our two peoples that in our 
friendship, just as in building our new 
chancery in Mexico City, a solid and 
permanent structure has risen on what 
was once unstable ground. 

At the dedication ceremonies on June 
20, the Honorable Jose Gorostiza, For- 
eign Minister of Mexico, represented 
that country’s most able President Lopez 
Mateos. Representing the United States 
was our new Ambassador, the Honorable 
Fulton Freeman, as well as the senior 
Senator from Aarkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN]. The Senator in his remarks sur- 
veyed the extraordinary achivement of 
modern Mexico, a country of progress, 
social reform, and a bright future. Mex- 
ico and the close partnership which binds 
our two countries together stands as an 
example to the peoples of all the world. 


LOAN PROGRAM FOR THE ELDERLY 
IN RURAL AREAS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar Order No. 
1051, House Joint Resolution 1041. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint res- 
olution (H.J. Res. 1041) temporarily ex- 
tending the programs of insured rental 
housing loans for the elderly in rural 
areas under title V of the Housing Act 
of 1949. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1108) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE 


The resolution, which was approved by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, would 
extend for 90 days the authority of the 
Farmers Home Administration in the De- 
partment of Agriculture to insure loans on 
rental housing for the elderly in rural areas. 
Under existing law this pi has an ex- 
piration date of June 30, 1964, but it is evi- 
dent that the Congress will not have time to 
act on general housing legislation, including 
the administration recommendation for a 
continuation of this program, by that time. 
Therefore, the resolution is needed to prevent 
an interruption in the program. House Joint 
Resolution 1041 was approved by the House 
of Representatives on June 15, 1964. 


BACKGROUND AND THE PRESENT PROGRAM 


The authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under section 515(b) of the Housing 
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Act of 1949 to make insured loans to finance 
rental housing for the elderly in rural areas 
was granted by the Senior Citizens Housing 
Act of 1962 as an amendment to the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

Under this authorization insured loans 
may be made to individuals, corporations, 
associations, trusts, or partnerships to pro- 
vide rental housing and related facilities for 
elderly persons in rural areas. The maxi- 
mum loan is $100,000. Loans may be made 
in rural areas and communities of less than 
2,500 population. These loans are being 
made at the present time at 534-percent in- 
terest for terms ranging up to 40 years. This 
interest rate covers contributions to the 
insurance fund and administrative expenses, 
as well as the return to the private lender, 
so that the program involves no cost to the 
taxpayer. The insurance fund, authority, 
and procedures provided under the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 (Bankhead-Jones) are used for these 
loans, 

This program has gained momentum dur- 
ing the past year. By April 30, 1964, seven 
loans totaling $277,000 had been approved. 
The loans will provide 81 rental housing units 
for elderly families in rural areas. 

The program has a great potential. There 
are some 6 million persons 65 years of age 
and over living on farms or in small country 
towns. Many of them are living in inade- 
quate accommodations because suitable 
housing is not available. Rental housing 
made available under this authorization per- 
mits elderly rural families to continue to live 
u. adequate housing in the communities in 
which their interests have been centered. 

Interest in financing the construction and 
improvement of rental housing has increased 
substantially in the past year. On April 30, 
1964, the Farmers Home Administration had 
on hand 56 applications in 30 States. Of 
these, the 37 applications that were in proc- 
ess would require an estimated $2,225,000. 

Unless this authorization is extended, this 
promising program will come to an abrupt 
halt pending further action by the Congress. 
Extension of the program for a 90-day pe- 
riod will enable the Farmers Home 
Administration to continue operation of this 
phase of the rural housing program until 
the Congress has an opportunity to act on 
the proposed Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1964, S. 2468. 

A copy of the report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture supporting Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 180, a companion measure, is set forth 
below as part of this report. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading and 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1041) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION FOR 2 YEARS OF AU- 
THORITY FOR TREASURY SALE OF 
U.S. OBLIGATIONS DIRECTLY TO 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I move that the 

Senate proceed to the consideration of 

calendar order No. 1052, H.R. 11499. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 

will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11499) to amend section 14(b) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obliga- 
tions directly from the Treasury. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1109), explaining the purposes of 
the bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE DIRECT PURCHASES 


H.R. 11499 would extend until June 30, 
1966, the present authority of the Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase securities directly 
from the Treasury in amounts not to exceed 
$5 billion outstanding at any one time, 

Up to 1935 Federal Reserve banks could 
purchase Government obligations either in 
the market or directly from the Treasury. 
The Banking Act of 1935, however, required 
that all purchases of Government securities 
by Federal Reserve banks be made in the 
open market, In 1942 the authority of the 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase securities 
directly from the Treasury was restored, but 
a limit of $5 billion was placed on the 
amount outstanding at any one time. The 
$5 billion authority was granted initially 
only through 1944, but the Congress has 
extended it from time to time so as to pro- 
vide continuous limited direct borrowing 
authority ever since. The present authority 
Was granted for 2 years and expires June 30, 
1964, 

The Treasury Department's reasons for 
the extension of the act may be summarized 
as follows: 

“(1) Direct access to Federal Reserve 
credit provides the margin of safety necessary 
if the Treasury is to follow its customary 
practice of allowing its cash balances to fall 
to exceptionally low levels prior to the large 
inflow of cash over a tax date. 

“(2) There may be occasions when Treas- 
ury financing operations ought to be post- 
poned for a short period because of market 
disturbances, The possibility of direct access 
to Federal Reserve credit increases the Treas- 
ury’s elbowroom in such a situation. 

“(3) In the event of a national emergency, 
which would disrupt financial markets, di- 
rect access to Federal Reserve credit would 
be necessary to continue the functions of 
government.” 

The power extended by this bill is broad 
and must be used with great care. Its use 
must not be permitted to have inflationary 
effects. Its use must be confined within the 
bounds of the Government's monetary policy. 
The use of the power up to the present time 
has clearly been kept within proper bounds. 
But because of the danger of possible abuse 
in the future, it is appropriate that the 
power should be a temporary one, and the 
committee, therefore, agrees that a 2-year 
extension should be granted. Whenever the 
power has been used, a record of it has been 
included in the weekly statement of con- 
dition of the 12 Federal Reserve banks, pub- 
lished in newspapers on Thursday of each 
week and in the daily Treasury statement. 
This practice should be continued whenever 
the power is used. In addition, the existing 
law requires the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System to include detailed 
information with respect to the use of this 
authority in its annual report to the Con- 
gress. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 


is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 
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The bill (H.R. 11499) was ordered to 
a 7 5 reading, read the third time, and 
p $ 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to. the 
Postera of Calendar No. 1053, H.R. 

00. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill, H.R. 
10000, to extend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 


(No. 1110), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The bill would extend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 for 2 years—from the pres- 
ent expiration date, June 30, 1964, to June 
30, 1966. The bill would also make three 
amendments to the Defense Production Act. 
It would extend the contracting authority 
under section 303(b) of the act from June 
30, 1965, to June 30, 1975, so as to provide 
additional time for sales from the DPA in- 
ventory or for contracts for processing or 
refining materials in the inventory; it would 
add a proviso to the contracting authority 
under section 303 of the act, to the effect 
that no new purchases or commitments to 
purchase could be made or entered into after 
June 30, 1964, unless the President made a 
finding that this was necessary to the na- 
tional security; and it would add a second 
proviso to the contracting authority, to the 
effect that the total of such new purchases 
and commitments, including contingent lia- 
bilities, could not exceed $100 million. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The bill would extend for 2 additional 
years, through June 30, 1966, the remaining 
powers of the President under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. These include power 
to establish priorities for defense contracts; 
power to allocate materials for defense pur- 
poses; authority to guarantee loans made in 
connection with defense contracts; author- 
ity to make loans and purchases to build up 
our defense capacity and assure supplies of 
defense materials and to carry out existing 
contracts; authority to enable businessmen 
to cooperate voluntarily in meeting defense 
needs, with an exemption from the anti- 
trust laws; authority to employ without- 
compensation and when-actually-employed 
employees, including advisers and con- 
sultants; and provision for the establish- 
ment of a reserve of trained executives to 
fill Government positions in time of mobili- 
zation. The act also establishes the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production. 

These powers are now scheduled to expire 
on June 30, 1964. They must be extended. 
Some of these powers are needed now to 
maintain production schedules on missiles 
and other defense contracts; others are 
needed for longer range preparedness pro- 
grams; and other powers must be maintained 
in readiness for immediate use in possible 
future emergencies. 
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Reports on the proposed extension have 
been received from the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Departments of Commerce, De- 
fense, Interior, and Justice, the General 
Services Administration, and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. These reports are either 
favorable or take no objection to the pro- 
posal. Hearings were held at which Mr. 
Edward A. McDermott, Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning, testified in support 
of the bill. No opposition to the extension of 
the act was made known to the committee. 
In view of the need for extending the act be- 
fore its expiration on June 30, 1964, the com- 
mittee did not undertake to review addi- 
tional proposals for amendments to the De- 
fense Production Act which were brought 
to the attention of the committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 10000) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


FORT UNION TRADING POST NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC SITE, N. DAK. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of calendar order No. 1055, 
Senate bill 187. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 187) 
to authorize the establishment of the 
Fort Union Trading Post National His- 
torical Site, N. Dak., and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments, on page 1, at the be- 
ginning of line 7, to strike out the his- 
toric remains of Fort Union located in 
McKenzie County, North Dakota, and 
Roosevelt County, Montana, and such 
additional lands and interests in lands as 
he may deem necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this Act.” and insert “the 
historic remains of Fort Union located in 
Williams County, North Dakota, and 
such additional lands and interests in 
lands in Williams County, North Dakota, 
and Roosevelt County, Montana, as he 
may deem necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this Act: Provided, That the 
total area so acquired shall not exceed 
four hundred acres.”; and on page 2, at 
the beginning of line 23, to strike out 
“Such sums as are necessary” and insert 
“$30,000”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to commemorate the significant role 
played by Fort Union as a fur-trading post 
on the Upper Missouri River, the Secretary 
of the Interior may acquire by donation, 
purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds, or otherwise, the historic remains of 
Fort Union located in Williams County, 
North Dakota, and such additional lands 
and interests in lands in Williams County, 
North Dakota, and Roosevelt County, Mon- 
tana, as he may deem necessary to accom- 
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plish the purposes of this Act: Provided, 
That the total area so acquired shall not 
exceed four hundred acres. 

Sec. 2. When the site of historic Fort 
Union and other required lands and interests 
in lands have been acquired by the United 
States as provided in section 1 of this Act, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall establish 
such area or areas as the Fort Union Trading 
Post National Historic Site, by publication 
of notice thereof in the Federal Register. 

Src. 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
administer, protect, develop, and maintain 
the Fort Union Trading Post National His- 
toric Site subject to the provisions of the 
Act entitled “An Act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes“, ap- 
proved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended and supplemented, and the pro- 
visions of the Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for the preservation of historic American 
sites, buildings, objects, and antiquities of 
national significance, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 
666). 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $30,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is an agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1803-06 
into the great American West brought 
back reports of rich fur-bearing regions 
near the headwaters of the Missouri 
River. Trappers and fur traders went 
there, establishing Fort Union trading 
post in the 1820’s at the Lewis and Clark 
campgrounds at the confluence of the 
Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers in North 
Dakota near the Montana border. 

For nearly four decades thereafter, 
Fort Union played a key role in the west- 
ward movement. My bill, S. 187, co- 
sponsored by the two distinguished Sen- 
ators from Montana, would develop the 
site and historic remains of Fort Union, 
to interpret the fur trade and the rela- 
tionship of the white settlers and the 
Indians. 

Two years ago, the Secretary of the 
Interior, using rigid criteria, designated 
Fort Union as a national historic site. 
The Interior Department has endorsed 
S. 187 to insure adequate commemora- 
tion and interpretation. 

With enactment of S. 187, the Inte- 
rior Department has indicated that over 
a 5-year period it would make an arche- 
ological excavation of the fort area, 
construct a modest visitor center, ad- 
ministration facilities and roads, suitable 
markers and exhibits and possibly other 
developments as studies progress. 

Studies by the Interior Department in- 
dicate that two parcels of land should be 
acquired to preserve adequately the site 
of the fort and its environs. The first 
parcel of about 220 acres includes the 
10-acre site of the fort, which is owned 
by the North Dakota Historical Society. 
These 10 acres would be donated to the 
Federal Government by the historical 
society if S. 187 is enacted. The first 
parcel also includes a strip of Missouri 
River bank and benchland above and 
below the fort site. The second parcel of 
about 160 acres is about one-fourth mile 
northeast of the first and would provide 
an area for development as a scenic 
overlook. 
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In the Missouri-Yellowstone conflu- 
ence area, the Rocky Mountain Fur Co., 
in 1822, established a trading post, 
named Fort Floyd. The post was pur- 
chased in 1828 by the American Fur Co., 
headed by John Jacob Astor, and re- 
named Fort Union. Developed by Ken- 
neth McKenzie, so-called “King of the 
Missouri,” Fort Union soon achieved a 
monopoly of the rich fur trade with the 
plains and mountain tribes that roamed 
the region now encompassing Montana, 
North Dakota, and part of Wyoming. 

As a fur-trading center, Fort Union 
served as an important means of trans- 
mitting the white man’s culture to the 
Indian. The fort became a stopping 
place for nearly every important ex- 
plorer, frontiersman, trader, soldier, and 
traveler, particularly after the first 
steamboat reached there in 1832. The 
visitors included Jim Bridger, trapper, 
Prince Maximilian of Wien, scientist; 
John J. Audubon, naturalist; Jedediah 
Smith, fur trader, Father Pierre-Jean De 
Smet, missionary, and George Catlin and 
Charles Bodmer, artists. 

As the demand for the beaver pelt de- 
clined, so did the importance of Fort 
Union. In 1865, it was sold to the North- 
western Fur Co. A year later, the Army 
established Fort Buford nearby, and in 
1867, purchased Fort Union to provide 
building material for the new Army post. 

Fort Buford played a role in the vari- 
ous Indian campaigns, culminating in the 
Battle of Little Big Horn in 1876. Many 
Indian prisoners passed through Fort 
Buford and it was there that Sitting 
Bull surrendered in 1881. 

The States of North Dakota and Mon- 
tana have endeavored to preserve and 
restore the confluence area, but they 
cannot do a complete job without the 
technical assistance of the National Park 
Service. S. 187 carries an endorsement 
from the Park Service, as well as the 
Interior Department. 

Mr. President, Fort Union, as the prin- 
cipal fur-trading post on the upper Mis- 
souri River, had national significance. 
The recognition provided in S. 187 would 
enhance understanding of the American 


past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S, 187) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize establishment of the 
Fort Union Trading Post National His- 
toric Site, North Dakota and Montana, 
and for other purposes.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1112), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 187, introduced by Sen- 
ator BURDICK for himself and Senators MANS- 
FIELD and METCALF, is to authorize the ac- 
quisition of approximately 400 acres of land 
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in North Dakota and Montana, and the 
establishment and maintenance there of a 
national historic site. 

Two years ago, the Secretary of Interior 
designated Fort Union as a national historic 
site. Further authority is now needed to 
preserve its historical values. S. 187 would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire the remains of Fort Union and such 
lands as he deems necessary to commemorate 
the significant role it played as a trading 


With enactment of S. 187, the Interior 
Department has indicated that over a 5-year 
period it would make an archeological exca- 
vation of the fort area, construct a modest 
visitor center, administration facilities and 
roads, suitable markers and exhibits, and 
possibly other developments as studies 
progress. 

Fort Union is most certainly worthy of this 
attention. Located in Williams County, N. 
Dak., at the confluence of the Missouri and 
Yellowstone Rivers near to the Montana 
border, it was for nearly 40 years the princi- 
pal fur-trading establishment on the upper 
Missouri River and in the northern plains 
regions, 

Studies by the Department of the Interior 
indicate that two parcels of land should be 
acquired to preserve adequately the site of 
the fort and its environs. The first parcel 
of about 220 acres includes the 10-acre site 
of the fort, which is owned by the North 
Dakota Historical Society. These 10 acres 
would be donated to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the historical society if S. 187 is 
enacted. The first parcel also includes a 
strip of Missouri River bank and benchland 
above and below the fort site. The second 
parcel of about 160 acres is about one-fourth 
mile northeast of the first and would pro- 
vide an area for development as a scenic 
overlook. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR CER- 
TAIN VETERANS HOLDING NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
ee of Calendar No. 1056, H.R. 
6777. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
6777) to amend section 712 of title 38, 
United States Code, to provide for waiver 
of premiums for certain veterans holding 
national service life insurance policies 
who become or have become totally dis- 
abled before their 65th birthday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1113), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to extend from 
age 60 to age 65 the delimiting age before 
which a person insured under a national 
service life insurance (NSLI) policy must 
become totally disabled to be eligible for 
waiver of premiums on such insurance. 
Under section 712 of title 38, United States 
Code, as now in effect, payment of premiums 
on NSLI may be waived during the con- 
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tinuous total disability of the insured, 
which continues or has continued for 6 or 
more consecutive months if such total disa- 
bility began (1) after the date of applica- 
tion for insurance, (2) while the insurance 
was in force under premium paying condi- 
tions, and (3) before the insured’s 60th 
birthday. The waiver is effective from the 
beginning of the total disability, if applica- 
tion is made within 1 year therefrom, and 
the waiver continues for the duration of 
such disability. 

The age 60 limitation was placed in the 
law in 1940 when the National Service Life 
Insurance Act was enacted. Today the 
trend in the insurance industry is toward 
providing more health protection for our 
senior citizens. This trend is based upon 
experience which has established that per- 
sons age 60 and over who are alive today 
can expect to live longer, healthier, and 
more productive lives than could a similar 
person in 1940. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has, therefore, recently restudied the 
question of premium waiver for the older 
veterans. As the result of such restudy the 
VA advises that it favors the objective of 
H.R. 6777. Further, we understand that the 
Actuarial Advisory Committee, composed of 
eminent authorities from the private insur- 
ance industry, concurs in this position. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 6777) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


TOTAL DISABILITY INCOME PRO- 
VISIONS FOR INCLUSION IN NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1057, H.R. 
6920. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
6920) to amend section 715 of title 38, 
United States Code, to authorize, under 
certain conditions, the issuance of total 
disability income provisions for inclusion 
in National Service Life Insurance pol- 
icies to provide coverage to age 65. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1114), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
inclusion of a new total disability income 
provision in national service life insurance 
policies, providing for the payment of total 
disability income benefits if the insured be- 
comes so disabled prior to age 65. The com- 
parable provision issued under existing law 
authorizes benefit payments if the insured 
becomes totally disabled before attaining age 
60. The new provision could be issued upon 
application on or after January 1, 1965, proof 
of good health, payment of an extra premi- 
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um, and surrender of any existing age 60 
total disability income provision. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there is no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES PAID BY VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
a of Calendar No. 1058, H.R. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3941) to amend section 902 of title 38, 
United States Code, to eliminate the off- 
set against burial allowances paid by the 
Veterans’ Administration for amounts 
paid by burial associations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1115), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The bill amends the law relating to the 
payment of the $250 veterans’ burial allow- 
ance, to delete the language which requires 
that amounts paid by burial associations 
toward burial and funeral expenses be de- 
ducted prior to payment of the allowance. 
In lieu of this provision of the law, which 
appears to discriminate against burial al- 
lowances, there would be substituted a uni- 
form prohibition of payment of a claim for 
burial allowances when the allowance would 
revert to the funds of a public or private 
organization, or would discharge such an or- 
ganization’s obligation without payment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there is no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


UNRELATED BUSINESS TAXABLE 
INCOME 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1060, House 
bill 6455. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., A bill (H.R. 
6455) to amend subsection (b) of section 
512 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(dealing with unrelated business taxable 
income). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with an amendment 
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on page 2, line 12, after “December 31,”, 
to strike out “1962” and insert “1963”. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1118), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill provides an exemption from the 
tax on unrelated business taxable income in 
the case of labor unions and agricultural or 
horticultural organizations where three con- 
ditions are met. First, the income must be 
used to establish, maintain, or operate a re- 
tirement home, hospital, or similar facility 
for the exclusive use of aged and infirm mem- 
bers of the labor union or agricultural or 
horticultural organization. Second, the in- 
come must be derived from agricultural pur- 
suits conducted on ground contiguous to the 
home, hospital, etc. Third, this income may 
not represent more than 75 percent of the 
cost of maintaining and operating the home, 
etc. 
This provision, as amended by the commit- 
tee, is to apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1963. 

Tr. GENERAL STATEMENT 

Present law.—Present law provides that 
certain otherwise tax-exempt organizations 
are to be subject to tax on any “unrelated 
business taxable income.” “Unrelated busi- 
ness taxable income” for this purpose is de- 
fined as excluding the various forms of pas- 
sive income such as dividends, interest, etc. 
It includes income from the active conduct of 
a trade or business which is not substantially 
related (apart from the organization’s need 
for profits) to the exempt purpose of the or- 
ganization in question. 

This tax on unrelated business income un- 
der present law applies to labor, agricultural, 
horticultural organizations (described in sec. 
501(c)(5)); business leagues, chambers of 
commerce, real estate boards, etc. (sec. 501 
(e) (6)); educational, charitable, religious 
(except churches or conventions or associa- 
tions of churches), and similar organizations 
(see. 501(c)(3)); corporations organized to 
hold title to property and turn over the pro- 
ceeds, less expenses, to an exempt organiza- 
tion (sec. 501(c)(2)); trusts forming a part 
of a plan providing for the payment of sup- 
plemental unemployment compensation 
benefits (sec. 501(c) (17) ); and qualified pen- 
sion, profit-sharing, and stock bonus plans 
(sec. 401(a)). The tax on unrelated busi- 
ness income does not presently apply in the 
case of fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, 
or associations, civic leagues and similar or- 
ganizations, local life insurance associations, 
as well as several other categories of exempt 
organizations. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, this 
bill would modify the unrelated business 
income tax to make it nonapplicable to 
certain labor unions and agricultural or 
horticultural organizations. 

Under the present law, if a labor union 
which operates a retirement home for its 
aged members, finances the home largely 
with profits from a citrus grove located 
adjacent to the retirement home, the 
union—although in most respects it is a 
tax-exempt organization—must pay tax 
on the proceeds from the sale of the 
fruit. On the other hand, if a fraternal 
society or order operates a retirement 
home for its aged members and finances 
it precisely in the same manner as the 
labor union, it is not taxed. 

H.R. 6455 recognizes this anomalous 
situation and deals with it forthrightly. 
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Under the bill, for the future, labor un- 
ions and agricultural and horticultural 
organizations which operate a retirement 
home for their members will not be sub- 
ject to the unrelated business income tax 
where certain specific tests are met: 

First. The income involved must be 
used to establish, maintain, or operate a 
retirement home, hospital, or similar 
facility for the exclusive use of its aged 
or infirm members. 

Second. The income involved must be 
derived from agricultural pursuit con- 
ducted on grounds contiguous to the 
home. 

Third. The income may not exceed 
more than 75 percent of the cost of main- 
taining or operating the retirement 
home, hospital, or similar facility. 

These tests will insure that the exemp- 
tion from the unrelated business income 
tax provided by the bill will not be 
abused. 

The Committee on Finance made a 
single change in the bill as passed by 
the House. The House bill would have 
applied with respect to taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1962; the 
committee moved the date forward 1 year 
in order to make the bill prospective in 
its application. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the committee amendment 
be agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
is no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill (H.R. 6455) was 
passed 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXEMPTION FROM INDUCTION FOR 
SOLE SURVIVING SON OF DE- 
CEASED FATHER AS A RESULT OF 
MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1061, H.R. 
2664. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2664) to amend section 6(0) of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act 
to provide an exemption from induction 
for the sole surviving son of a family 
whose father died as a result of military 
service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with an 
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amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That section 6(0) of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act (50 App. U.S.C. 
456(0)) is amended to read as follows: 

„(o) Except during the period of a war 
or a national emergency declared by the 
Congress after the date of the enactment of 
the 1964 amendment to this subsection, 
where the father or one or more sons or 
daughters of a family were killed in action 
or died in line of duty while serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, or sub- 
sequently died as a result of injuries received 
or disease incurred during such service, the 
sole surviving son of such family shall not 
be inducted for service under the terms of 
this title unless he volunteers for induction.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1119), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE AMENDMENT 

The amendment would terminate the ex- 
emption of a sole surviving son in time of 
war or national emergency hereafter de- 
clared by the Congress. 

PURPOSE 

This bill would exempt from involuntary 
induction under the Universal Military and 
Training Act the sole surviving son of a 
family whose father died as a result of mili- 
tary service. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I strong- 
ly support the bill (H.R. 2664). How- 
ever, I support it because it is necessary 
to do immediate justice in connection 
with the substance of the act. 

I point out to the Senate that the 
entire Universal Military Training and 
Service Act needs to be thoroughly over- 
hauled. I trust that the appropriate 
Senate committee is proceeding with a 
consideration of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, because at the 
present time it is operating with great 
injustice and unfair discrimination in- 
volving a great many young men in this 
country. We have almost reached the 
point where only those are now drafted 
who are unable to get the advice that 
permits them to make use of one or 
another of the loopholes with which the 
whole Selective Service Act is becoming 
honeycombed. It is very unfair in its 
operation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York (Mr. KEATING], who is tem- 
porarily absent from the Chamber, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 

The exemption from induction for the 
sole surviving son of a veteran who died as 
a result of military service has been consid- 
erably weakened by making it inapplicable 
in time of war or national emergency. 

I do not share the concern of the commit- 
tee that we face such a shortage of man- 
power that today we must provide the exemp- 
tion is applicable only in peacetime. For 
years we have provided an exemption to the 
surviving son of a family in which one or 
more sons or daughters were killed in the 
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line of duty. House bill 2664, which was 
similar to my proposal, Senate bill 1857, 
merely extended this exemption to the sole 
surviving son of a family in which the father 
had died as a result of military service. This 
was an equitable measure and was not object- 
ed to by either the Department of Defense or 
Selective Service System. 

But instead of extending the exemption 
this bill modifies the present exemption by 
limiting it also to peacetime. The far bet- 
ter procedure, in my Judgment, would be to 
pass H.R. 2664 in its original form and to 
withdraw the exemption only if and when 
necessitated py future hostilities. At the 
present time there is no estimate of a pro- 
spective shortage of manpower to require 
the withdrawal of the exemption in the time 
of national emergency. 

To some the effect of the alternative pro- 
cedures is similar. To the wife or mother 
whose husband or children have died in the 
service of their country there is a meaningful 
distinction between the procedures. Passage 
of H.R. 2664, as amended says to these wives 
and mothers that despite their sacrifice and 
the possible end of the family line, their only 
son will be inducted in time of national emer- 
gency. And this induction will take place 
regardless of whether there is a shortage of 
manpower or not. 

I would not take exception to this amend- 
ment or have urged the adoption of my own 
bill if I had any reason to believe it would 
endanger our national security. I am not 
persuaded that this committee amendment is 
necessary but I will not prejudice the exemp- 
tion to sons of deceased veterans, if only in 
peacetime, by having the bill recommitted. 

Mr. President, whether these exemptions 
should apply in time of national emergency 
is one of many questions which should be 
investigated by the proposed Commission on 
the Administration of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. In the meantime, 
I urge that appropriate regulations be issued 
that these exempted peacetime categories be 
given the lowest induction priority in time 
of national emergency. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
oe and the third reading of the 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
on nae sird 

e. 
The bill was read the third time, and 


AMENDMENT TO WATERSHED PRO- 
TECTION AND FLOOD PREVEN- 
TION ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
33 of Calendar No. 909, the bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1790) to amend the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Special Watersheds 
Subcommittee of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee for the past 2 years, I have 
had an opportunity to become intimately 
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acquainted with the operation of the 
watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion program which is authorized under 
Public Law 566. This program, which is 
carried out on a State-Federal matching 
basis, has proved to be highly success- 
ful and has brought countless benefits to 
local communities throughout the Nation 
in soil conservation, flood prevention, and 
recreational opportunities. 

Watershed projects under this act 
must be initiated on the local level by 
sponsoring organizations, which in many 
instances do not have a great deal of 
financial support. Some of the major 
costs which must be borne on the local 
level are the cost of land, easements, and 
rights-of-way. This problem is greatly 
magnified when a utility must be re- 
located from within the area of a pro- 
posed watershed development. 

This proposed bill would authorize the 
Federal Government to pay the cost of 
utility relocations in watershed protec- 
tion and flood prevention projects when- 
ever the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines that the local organization is 
financially unable to bear such costs, or 
that the bearing of such costs would work 
an undue hardship upon it. The cost of 
such relocations is limited, however, to 
5 percent of the estimated total Federal 
construction cost for any single project— 
including engineering costs. 

There is no accurate way to estimate 
the cost of this amendment but experi- 
ence has proved that the relocations are 
necessary in only a small percentage of 
watershed projects and, therefore, I 
think the cost would be very negligible. 
To the small groups which sponsor many 
of these watershed projects, however, this 
cost can be prohibitive. 

The Department of Agriculture fur- 
nished a favorable report on this proposal 
and it was approved by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee without dissent. I 
think it is for a very worthwhile purpose 
and I hope the Senate will see fit to give 
its approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (1) of section 4 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act (68 Stat. 
666), as amended, is amended by changing 
the period at the end thereof to a colon and 
adding the following: “Provided further, 
That the costs of utility relocations shall be 
borne by the Federal Government whenever 
the Secretary determines either that the lo- 
cal organization is financially unable to bear 
such costs or that the bearing of such costs 
by the local organization would work an 
undue hardship upon it, except that with 
respect to any single plan for works of im- 
provement, the amount of such costs to be 
borne by the Federal Government shall not 
exceed 5 per centum of the estimated total 
Federal construction cost (including engi- 
neering costs)“ 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
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port (No. 940), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This bill would authorize the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bear the costs of utility reloca- 
tions on projects covered by the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act— 

(1) when the local organization is unable 
to bear such costs or cannot do so without 
undue hardship; and 

(2) in an amount not exceeding 5 percent 
of the total Federal construction cost (in- 
cluding engineering costs). 

Under the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act the local organization is re- 
quired to acquire the lands needed for the 
project without cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. This may require the relocation of 
utilities now crossing such lands, and such 
relocation costs are therefore considered part 
of the land costs. In some cases, such as 
those of gas or oil pipelines, these costs are 
beyond the ability of the local organization 
to pay without undue hardship. The bill is 
designed to take care of such cases, 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN CON- 
STRUCTION AT MILITARY IN- 
STALLATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1045, the bill 
H.R. 10300. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10300) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing site preparations, appurtenances, utili- 
ties, and equipment for the following proj- 
ects: 

Inside the United States 
Continental Army Command 
(First Army) 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Community 
facilities, $681,000. 

Fort Dix, New Jersey: Hospital facilities, 
and troop housing, $16,225,000. 
an Hamilton, New York: Utilities, $118,- 

(Second Army) 

Fort Belvoir, Virginia: Operational and 
training facilities, administrative facilities, 
troop housing and utilities, $3,564,000. 

Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $5,244,000. 

Fort Knox, Kentucky: Troop housing and 
utilities, $7,778,000. 

Fort George G. Meade, Maryland: Troop 
housing and community facilities, and utili- 
ties, $2,084,000. 

Fort Ritchie, Maryland: Operational facili- 
ties, $1,600,000. 


1964 


(Third Army) 

Fort Benning, Georgia: Operational facili- 
ties, and administrative facilities, $5,452,000. 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina: Troop hous- 
ing and community facilities, $5,655,000. 

Fort Gordon, Georgia: Training facilities, 
and troop housing, $13,968,000. 

Fort Jackson, South Carolina: Training 
facilities, and troop housing, $15,383,000. 

Fort Rucker, Alabama: Training facilities, 
and troop housing, $2,994,000. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia: Training facilities, 
and maintenance facilities, $627,000. 


(Fourth Army) 

Fort Bliss, Texas: Operational facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $721,000. 

Fort Hood, Texas: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, and troop housing, $11,- 
726,000. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas: Administrative 
facilities, $396,000. 

Fort Polk, Louisiana: Troop housing, $627,- 


000. 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Maintenance facil- 
ities, supply facilities, troop housing and 
utilities, $3,207,000. 

(Fifth Army) 

Fort Carson, Colorado: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
real estate, $18,256,000. 

Port Benjamin Harrison, Indiana: Troop 
housing, $1,652,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: Administrative 
facilities, $352,000. 

Fort Riley, Kansas: Maintenance facilities, 
medical facilities, troop housing, and real 
estate, $18,692,000. 

Fort Sheridan, Illinois: Medical facilities, 
administrative facilities, and utilities, $4,- 
217,000. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri: Training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, medical fa- 
cilities, troop housing, and community fa- 
cilities, $16,679,000, 

(Sixth Army) 

Fort Irwin, California: Troop housing, $2,- 
643,000. 

Fort Lewis, Washington: Training facil- 
ities, maintenance facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $1,906,000. 

Presidio of Monterey, California: Training 
facilities, $194,000. 

Fort Ord, California: Troop housing, $777,- 
000. 
Presidio of San Francisco, California: Util- 
ities, $283,000. 

Yakima Training Center, Washington: 
Training facilities, $303,000. 


(Military District of Washington, District of 
Columbia) 

Fort Myer, Virginia: Medical facilities, and 
troop housing, $4,052,000. 

United States Army Materiel Command 

(United States Army Missile Command) 

Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, and utilities, 
$2,389,000. 
(United States Army Munitions Command) 

Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland: Research, 
development and test facilities, and medical 
facilities, $6,843,000. 

Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey: Production 
facilities, $365,000. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colorado: Ad- 
ministrative facilities, $29,000. 


(United States Army Supply and 
Maintenance Command) 

Aeronautical Maintenance Center, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $888,000. 

Letterkenney Army Depot, Pennsylvania: 
Utilities, 843.000. 

Savanna Army Depot, Illinois: Supply fa- 
cilities, $446,000. 

Seirra Army Depot, California: Mainte- 
nance facilities, $590,000. 
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Sunny Point Army Terminal, North Caro- 
lina: Utilities, $131,000. 


(United States Army Test and Evaluation 
Command) 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland: Op- 
erational facilities, research, development 
and test facilities, $784,000. 

Fort Huachuca, Arizona: Hospital facili- 
ties and utilities, $4,635,000. 

White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Research, development and test facilities, 
$2,685,000. 


(United States Army Weapons Command) 


Watervliet Arsenal, New York: Utilities, 
$77,000. 

Technical Services Facilities 
(Signal Corps) 

East Coast Radio Receiving Station, La 
Plata, Maryland: Utilities, $93,000. 

East Coast Relay Station, Frederick, Mary- 
land: Troop housing, $257,000, 

Army Pictorial Center, New York: Opera- 
tional facilities and production facilities, 
$1,120,000. 

West Coast Radio Receiving Station, Santa 
Rosa, California: Utilities, $76,000. 

(Medical Service) 

Brooke Army Medical Center, Texas: Op- 
erational facilities, $104,000. 

Letterman General Hospital, California: 
Hospital facilities, $14,305,000. 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center, District 
of Columbia: Training facilities and utili- 
ties, $1,019,000. 

United States Military Academy 

United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Operational and training 
facilities, administrative facilities, cadet 
housing, community facilities and utilities, 
$20,578,000. 

Army Security Agency 

Two Rock Ranch Station, California: Op- 
erational facilities, $1,014,000. 

Vint Hill Farms Station, Virginia: Oper- 
ational facilities, $997,000. 


Army Component Commands 
(United States Army Air Defense Command) 


Various locations: Operational facilities 

and troop housing, $646,000. 
(Alaska Command area) 

Fort Richardson, Alaska: Operational fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, and adminis- 
trative facilities, $767,000. 

Fort J. M. Wainwright, Alaska; Mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$743,000. 

(Pacific Command area) 

Aliamanu Military Reservation, Hawali: 
Utilities, $247,000. 

Schofield Barracks, Hawaii: Operational 
facilities, maintenance facilities, and admin- 
istrative facilities, $3,235,000. 

Fort Shafter, Hawaii: Administrative fa- 
cilities and utilities, $1,370,000. 

Tripler Army Hospital, Hawaii: Medical fa- 
cilities, $100,000. 


Outside the United States 
Army Materiel Command 
(United States Army Missile Command) 


Kwajalein Island: Research, development 
and test facilities, hospital facilities, and 
troop housing, $32,119,000. 

Army Security Agency 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$5,662,000. 

Army Component Command 
(Pacific Command area) 

Korea: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing and 
utilities, $8,509,000. 

Okinawa, various: Utilities, $1,064,000. 

Taiwan: Utilities, $26,000. 
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(European Command area) 


Germany: Operational facilities and main- 
tenance facilities, $3,252,000. 


(United States Army Forces Southern 
Command) 

Fort Kobbe, Canal Zone: Troop housing, 
$343,000. 

Quarry Heights, Canal Zone: 
$86,000. 

Sec. 102. Any of the authority in title I 
of this Act may be utilized for the estab- 
lishment or development of Army installa- 
tions and facilities made necessary by 
changes in Army missions and responsibili- 
ties which have been occasioned by: (a) Un- 
foreseen security considerations, (b) new 
‘weapons developments, (c) new and unfore- 
seen research and development require- 
ments, or (d) improved production schedules, 
if the Secretary of Defense determines that 
deferral of such construction for inclusion 
in the next military construction authoriza- 
tion Act would be inconsistent with inter- 
est of national security, and in connection 
therewith to acquire, construct, convert, re- 
habilitate, or install permanent or tem- 
porary public works, including land acqui- 
sition, site preparation, appurtenances, utili- 
ties, and equipment: Provided, That the total 
cost of projects constructed under this sec- 
tion shall not exceed $17,500,000: And pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of the 
Army, or his designee, shall notify the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, immediately 
upon reaching a final decision to implement, 
of the cost of construction of any public 
work undertaken under this section, includ- 
ing those real estate actions pertaining 
thereto. This authorization will expire as 
of September 30, 1965, except for those pub- 
lic works projects concerning which the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives have been 
notified pursuant to this section prior to 
that date. 

Sec. 103. (a) Public Law 88-174 is amend- 
ed under heading “Inside the United States” 
in section 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the heading “Army COMPONENT 
Commanps” and under the subheading 
“PACIFIC COMMAND AREA", with respect to 
“Fort Shafter, Hawali”, strike out 874,000“ 
and insert in place thereof “$91,000”. 

(b) Public Law 88-174 is amended by 
striking out in clause (1) of section 602 
“$154,976,000", and “$199,633,000" and in- 
serting in place thereof “$154,993,000", and 
“$199,650,000", respectively. 

TITLE I 


Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
Bureau of Ships Facilities 
(Naval shipyards) 

Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Maintenance facilities, administrative 
facilities, and utilities, $1,675,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Ha- 
wall: Operational facilities and utilities, 
$1,171,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance facilities and utilities, 
$4,760,000. 

(Fleet support stations) 

Naval Facility, Cape Hatteras, North Caro- 
lina: Utilities, $36,000. 

Naval Facility, Nantucket, Massachusetts: 
Community facilities, $162,000. 


Utilities, 
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Naval Submarine Base, New London, 
Connecticut: Operational facilities, admin- 
istrative facilities, and troop housing and 
community facilities, $4,641,000. 

Headquarters, Commander-in-Chief, At- 
lantic Fleet, Norfolk, Virginia: Administra- 
tive facilities and troop housing, $1,550,000. 


(Research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion stations) 

Navy Marine Engineering Laboratory, An- 
napolis, Maryland: Utilities, $356,000. 

David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, 
Maryland: Research, development and test 
facilities, $3,811,000. 

Navy Mine Defense Laboratory, Panama 
City, Florida: Utilities, $150,000. 

Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, 
California: Operational facilities, $1,196,000. 

Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
San Francisco, California: Research, devel- 
opment and test facilities, $793,000. 


Fleet Base Facilities 


Naval Station, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Troop housing, $260,000. 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina: 
Operational facilities and community facill- 
ties, $2,509,000. 

Naval Command System Support Activity, 
District of Columbia: Administrative facili- 
tles, $1,516,000. 

Naval Station, Key West, Florida: Opera- 
tional facilities, $428,000. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California: 
Troop housing and community facilities, 
$3,054,000. 

Naval Station, Newport, Rhode Island: 
Operational facilities and troop housing, 
$1,761,000. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Opera- 
tional facilities, $242,000. 

Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Hawaii: 
Troop housing and community facilities, 
$2,775,000. 

Naval Station, San Diego, California: Op- 
erational facilities, supply facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,320,000. 

Naval Weapons Facilities 
(Naval air training stations) 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Chase Field, 
Texas: Operational facilities, $268,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, 
Texas: Operational facilities, $149,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee: 
Utilities, $594,000. 

Naval Auxillary Air Station, Meridian, 
Mississippi: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $106,000. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida: Op- 
erational facilities and maintenance facili- 
ties, $3,221,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Florida: Operational facilities, $166,000. 

(Field support stations) 

Naval Station, Adak, Alaska: Operational 
facilities, community facilities, and utilities 
and ground improvements, $2,676,000. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California: 
Utilities, $406,000. 

Naval Air Station, Barbers Point, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, and community 
facilities, $3,372,000. 

Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine: 
Maintenance facilities and community fa- 
cilities, $596,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing and commu- 
nity facilities, $4,818,000. 

Naval Air Facility, El Centro, California: 
Troop housing, $329,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon, 
Nevada: Operational facilities and medical 
facilities, $819,000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities and utili- 
ties, $1,445,000. 

Naval Air Station, Key West, Florida: Op- 
erational facilities, $617,000. 
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Naval Station, Mayport, Florida: Opera- 
tional facilities, community facilities, and 
ground improvements, $466,000. 

Naval Air Station, Miramar, California: 
Operational and facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $2,916,000. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Op- 
erational facilities, $103,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $350,000. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia: Train- 
ing facilities and maintenance facilities, 
$906,000. 

Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode 
Island: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $870,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Ream Field, 
California: Operational facilities, $1,693,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Landing Field, San Clem- 
ente Island, California: Troop housing, 
$176,000. 

Naval Air Station, Sanford, Florida: Main- 
tenance facilities and utilities, $866,000. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, $459,000. 


(Marine Corps Air Stations) 


Marine Corps Air Station, Beaufort, South 
Carolina: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $152,000. 

Marine Corps Auxillary Landing Field, 
Camp Pendleton, California: Operational and 
training facilities, $150,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, supply facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, and utilities 
and ground improvements, $3,076,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
and maintenance facilities, $1,746,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Operational facilities, 
$344,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, New River, North 
Carolina: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $326,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities 
and maintenance facilities, $1,414,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $2,087,000. 


(Fleet Readiness Stations) 


Naval Weapons Station, Concord, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $720,000. 

Naval Photographic Center, District of 
Columbia: Operational facilities, $490,000. 

Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, Mary- 
land: Utilities, $1,106,000. 


(Research, Development, Test and Evaluation 
Stations) 

Naval Weapons Evaluation Facility, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico: Research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, $340,000. 

Naval Ordnance Test Stations, China 
Lake, California: Research, development and 
test facilities, $1,080,000. 

Naval Parachute Facility, El Centro, Cali- 
fornia: Research, development and test facil- 
ities, and real estate, $2,540,000. 

Naval Air Development Center, Johnsville, 
Pennsylvania: Utilities, $340,000. 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Maryland: Operational facilities, and hospital 
and medical facilities, $2,453,000. 

Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and research, development and 
test facilities; and on San Nicolas Island, 
research, development and test facilities, 
and supply facilities, $1,988,000. 

Supply Facilities 

Naval Supply Center, Charleston, South 
Carolina: Supply facilities, $455,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Oakland, California: 
Administrative facilities, $590,000. 

Naval Supply Depot, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: Utilities, $668,000. 
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Marine Corps Facilities 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, 
Georgia: Maintenance facilities, community 
facilities, and utilities, $144,000. 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, 
California: Community facilities, $213,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina: Utilities, $277,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, and util- 
ities and ground improvements, $5,143,000. 

Marine Barracks, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Training facilities, $198,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Twenty-nine Palms, 
California: Supply facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $527,000. 

Service School Facilities 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Maintenance facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $1,333,000. 

Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, Mary- 
land: Troop housing $1,091,000. 

Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, 
Dam Neck, Virginia: Supply facilities, 
$448,000. 

Naval Station, District of Columbia: Com- 
munity facilities, $103,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois: Troop housing, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $13,661,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Vir- 
ginia: Training facilities, $323,000. 

Fleet Training Center, Mayport, Florida: 
Training facilities, $587,000. 

Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Cali- 
fornia: Troop housing, $330,000. 

Fleet Training Center, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land: Operational and training facilities, 
$2,011,000. 

Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island: 
Training facilities, $335,000. 

Officer Candidate School, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Troop housing, $2,600,000. 

Fleet Training Center, Norfolk, Virginia: 
Training facilities, $116,000. 

Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare School, San 
Diego, California: Troop housing, $534,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Califor- 
nia: Troop housing, $2,760,000. 


Medical Facilities 


Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Illinois: Troop 
housing, $589,000. 

Naval Hospital, Jacksonville, Florida: Hos- 
pital and medical facilities, $7,400,000. 

Naval Hospital, Oakland, California: Hos- 
pital and medical facilities, $14,500,000. 


Communications Facilities 
(Communications stations) 


Naval Communications Station, Adak, 
Alaska: Utilities and ground improvements, 
$150,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Buskin Lake, Kodiak, 
Alaska: Utilities, $80,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Dixon, 
Community facilities, $135,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Driver, Virginia: Op- 
erational facilities, $217,000. 

Naval Communications Station, Newport, 
Rhode Island: Operational facilities, and real 
estate, $1,593,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Norfolk, 
Virginia: Operational facilities, $350,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Wahiawa, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Operational facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,279,000. 

Various locations: Utilities, $3,111,000. 

(Security group stations) 

Naval Security Group Department, New- 
port, Rhode Island: Administrative facilities, 
$275,000. 

Naval Security Group Department, Norfolk, 
Virginia: Administrative facilities, $449,000. 

Naval Security Group Department, North- 
west, Virginia: Troop housing and commu- 
nity facilities, $385,000. 


California: 
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Naval Security Group Department, San 
Diego, California: Administrative facilities, 
$276,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Skaggs Is- 
land, California: Troop housing, and utilities, 
$1,490,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine: Troop housing, $237,000. 

Office of Naval Research Facilities 

Naval Research Laboratory, District of 
Columbia: Research, development and test 
facilities, $5,628,000. 

Naval Training Device Center, Mitchel 
Field, New York: Research, development and 
test facilities, $550,000. 

Yards and Docks Facilities 

Navy Public Works Center, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia: Utilities, $1,866,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Maintenance facilities, 
$130,000. 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, Port 
Hueneme, California: Utilities, $228,000. 

Outside the United States 
Bureau of Ships Facilities 

Atlantic Undersea Test and Evaluation 
Center, Andros Island, Bahama Islands: Op- 
erational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, medical facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, and utili- 
ties and ground improvements, $4,882,000, 

Naval Station, Subic Bay, Republic of the 
Philippines: Community facilities, $403,000. 

Fleet Activities, Yokosuka, Japan: Utilities, 
$198,000, 

Naval Weapons Facilities 

Naval Station, Argentia, Newfoundland, 
Canada: Operational facilities, and supply 
facilities, $289,000. 

Naval Air Station, Atsugi, Japan: Opera- 
tional facilities, $101,000. 7 5 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Futema, Oki- 
nawa: Medical facilities, $76,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Iwakuni, Japan; 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $1,210,000. 

Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland: Opera- 
tional facilities, and community facilities, 
$1,906,000. 

Naval Station, Midway Islands: Utilities, 
$743,000, 

Naval Air Facility, Naha, Okinawa: Train- 
ing facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$297,000. 

Naval Air Facility, Naples, Italy: Opera- 
tional facilities and troop housing, $793,000. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $6,869,000. 

Naval Station, Rota, Spain: Supply facili- 
ties, hospital and medical facilities, and 
troop housing, $718,000. 

Fleet Activities, Ryukyus, Okinawa: Com- 
munity facilities, $278,000. 

Marine Corps Facilities 

Camp Smedley D. Butler, Okinawa: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, and troop housing, 
$2,455,000. 

Communications Facilities 

Naval Radio Station, Fort Allen, Puerto 
Rico: Operational facilities, $292,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Futema, 
Okinawa: Operational facilities, $90,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Galeta 
aaga Canal Zone; Troop housing, $225,- 


Naval Radio Station, Isabela, Puerto Rico: 
Operational facilities, $106,000. 

Naval Communication Station, London- 
derry, North Ireland: Operational facilities, 
$1,100,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Sabana 
Seca, Puerto Rico: Maintenance facilities, 
and utilities, $195,000. 
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Naval Communication Station, San Mi- 
guel, Republic of the Philippines: Com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $466,000. 

Various locations: Utilities, $3,398,000. 


Yards and Docks Facilities 


Navy Public Works Center, Guam, Mari- 
ana Islands: Utilities, $112,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Subic Bay, 
Republic of the Philippines: Utilities, $463,- 
000. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $34,203,000. 

Sec. 203. Any of the authority in title II 
of this Act may be utilized for the establish- 
ment or development of Navy installations 
and facilities made necessary by changes in 
Navy missions and responsibilities which 
have been occasioned by: (a) unforeseen se- 
curity considerations, (b) new weapons de- 
velopments, (c) new and unforeseen research 
and development requirements, or (d) im- 
proved production schedules, if the Secre- 
tary of Defense determines that deferral of 
such construction for inclusion in the next 
military construction authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment: Provided, That the total cost of proj- 
ects constructed under this section shall not 
exceed $17,500,000: And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Navy, or his desig- 
nee, shall notify the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, immediately upon reaching a final 
decision to implement, of the cost of con- 
struction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real estate 
actions pertaining thereto. This authoriza- 
tion will expire as of September 30, 1965, 
except for those public works projects con- 
cerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives have been modified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date, 

Src. 204. (a) Public Law 88-174 is amended 
in section 201 under the heading “INSIDE THE 
UNITED Srarrs“ and subheading “SERVICE 
SCHOOL FACILITIES”, with respect to the Naval 
Training Center, Bainbridge, Maryland, by 
striking out “$70,000”, and inserting in place 
thereof “$108,000”. 

(b) Public Law 88-174 is amended by 
striking out in clause (2) of section 602, the 
amounts “$115,563,000" and ‘$202,462,000”, 
and inserting respectively in place thereof 
“$115,601,000” and “202,500, 000“. 


TITLE IIT 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, util- 
ities, and equipment, for the following proj- 
ects: 

Inside the United States 
Air Defense Command 


Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado: Operational facilities, and troop hous- 
ing and community facilities, $1,035,000. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $112,000. 

Kincheloe Air Force Base, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Michigan: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, and community facilities, 
$1,470,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Texas: 
Troop housing, $233,000. 
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Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Kansas 
City, Missouri: Operational facilities, and 
supply facilities, $380,000. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $299,000. 

Stewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, New 
York: Troop housing, $40,000. 

Truax Field, Madison, Wisconsin: Opera- 
tional facilities, $102,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, Flor- 
ida: Hospital facilities, $2,746,000. 


Air Force Logistics Command 


Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Alabama: 
Administrative facilities, $1,300,000, 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Mainte- 
nance facilities, administrative facilities, and 
community facilities, $2,108,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,085,000. 

Marietta Air Force Station, Marietta, Penn- 
sylvania: Supply facilities, $273,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia; Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, medical facilities, and administra- 
tive facilities, $2,045,000, 

Newark Air Force Station, Newark, Ohio: 
Maintenance facilities and administrative fa- 
cilities, $3,269,000. 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
California: Operational facilities, medical fa- 
cilities, and troop housing, $2,146,000. 

Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Penn- 
sylvania: Maintenance facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, and community facilities, 
$2,969,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
hospital facilities, $4,454,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and administrative facilities, 
$3,084,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, research, devel- 
opment, and test facilities, and administra- 
tive facilities, $5,948,000. 


Air Force Systems Command 


Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, and supply facilities, 
$883,000. 

Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
and troop housing, $843,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, California: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
and medical facilities, $6,065,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Florida: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, administrative facilities, and 
troop housing, $1,586,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, New 
Mexico: Operational facilities, supply facili- 
ties, hospital facilities, community facilities, 
and utilities, $4,833,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico: Maintenance facilities, $337,000. 

Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts: Troop housing, $365,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, research, development, and test facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, troop housing, 
and utilities, $3,300,000. 

Various locations, Atlantic Missile Range: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, troop housing, utilities, and real estate, 
$1,854,000. 

Air Training Command 

Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing and commu- 
nity facilities, and real estate, $4,354,000, 

Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois: 
Maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$394,000. 
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Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Alabama: Op- 
erational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and real estate, $3,427,000. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, 
Texas: Administrative facilities, and utili- 
ties, $215,000. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Blixol, Mississippi: 
Troop housing, and utilities, $1,040,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Training facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,288,000. 

Laredo Air Force Base, Laredo, Texas: Op- 
erational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities. supply facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities and troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, $4,599,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, and troop housing, $1,550,- 
000. 
Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado: 

facilities, $132,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, $161,000. 

Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Georgia: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facili- 
ties, hospital facilities, and troop housing 
and community facilities, $3,763,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $888,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Training facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, and utilities. $1,191,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Maintenance facilities, and real estate, 
$475,000. 

Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Texas: 
Operational facilities, and community fa- 
cilities, $379,000. 


Air University 
Gunter Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Troop housing, $125,000. 


Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama: Community facilities, $239,000. 


Aeronautical Chart and Information 
Center 


South Saint Louis Storage Annex. Saint 
Louis, Missouri: Supply facilities, and ad- 
ministrative facilities, $1,271,000. 


Alaskan Air Command 


Eielson Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska: 
. facilities, and utilities, $1,389,- 


Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, 
Alaska: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $1,310,000. 

Galena Airport, Galena, Alaska: Mainte- 
nance facilities, and community facilities, 
$406,000. 

King Salmon Airport, Naknek, Alaska: Op- 
erational facilities, $189,000. 

Various locations; Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $2,545,000. 


Headquarters Command 


Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational and training facili- 
ties, hospital facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $5,597,000. 

Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Administrative facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, $4,353,000. 


Military Air Transport Service 

Charleston Air Force Base, Charleston 
South Carolina: Maintenance facilities, and 
community facilities, $159,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and community facilities, $1,843,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, New 
Jersey: Operational facilities, and commu- 
nity facilities, $687,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Illinois: 
Operational facilities, hospital facilities, and 
troop housing, $3,137,000. 
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Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $261,000. 


Pacific Air Force 


Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawali: 

Troop housing, $625,000. 
Strategic Air Command 

Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Oklahoma: 
Utilities, $100,000. 

Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, 
Louisiana: Maintenance facilities, and troop 
housing, $1,185,000. 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$231,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Arkansas: Maintenance facilities, and troop 
housing, $136,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $348,000. 

Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi: Maintenance facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, and troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, $616,000. 

Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Opera- 
tional facilities, $108,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Abilene, Texas: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and troop housing, $358,000. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming: Operational facilities, 
and maintenance facilities, $715,000. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Montana: 
Operational facilities, and administrative 
facilities, $223,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Operational facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing and community fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $2,241,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Florida: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, hospital facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $3,021,000. 

K. I. Sawyer Municipal Airport, Marquette, 
Michigan: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and utili- 
ties, $499,000. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and community facilities, $896,000. 

Lincoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Operational and training facilities, $245,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Troop housing, $422,000. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $505,000. 

Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Operational facilities, $92,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Califor- 
nia: Real estate, $32,000. 

McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and troop housing, $641,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North Da- 
kota: Operational facilities, medical facili- 
ties, and troop housing and community fa- 
cilities, $1,462,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain 
Home, Idaho: Maintenance facilities, $381,- 
000. 
Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Operational facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities, and utilities, $1,888,- 
000. 

Pease Air Force Base, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $163,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
New York: Operational facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $297,000. 

Schilling Air Force Base, Salina, Kansas: 
Maintenance facilities, $152,000. 

Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Georgia: 
Operational and training facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $617,000. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia; Utilities, $690,000. 

Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, New Mex- 
ico: Maintenance facilities, $51,000. 
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Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Mich- 
igan: Operational facilities, $392,000. 


Tactical Air Command 


Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New Mex- 
ico: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
hospital facilities, $5,809,000. 

England Air Force Base, Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana: Training facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, and administrative facilities, $1,884,- 
000. 

George Air Force Base, Victorville, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, 
and utilities, $2,294,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Virginia: 
Maintenance facilities, administrative facili- 
ties, and community facilities, $1,824,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Administrative facilities, $391,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$583,000. 

McConnell Air Force Base, Wichita, Kan- 
sas: Maintenance facilities, and utilities, 
$2,743,000. 

Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina: Troop housing, $190,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Operational facilities, and community facili- 
ties, $2,297,000. 

Pope Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina: Operational facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, and troop housing and com- 
munity facilities, $2,032,000. 

Sewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tennessee: 
Troop housing, $462,000. 

Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, and troop housing, $361,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, hospital facilities, 
and troop housing, $6,015,000. 

United States Air Force Academy 

United States Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado: Cadet housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $15,680,000. 

Aircraft Control and Warning System 

Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
troop housing, utilities, and real estate, 
$1,062,000. 

Outside the United States 
Air Defense Command 

Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, $906,000. 

Military Air Transport Service 

Wake Island: Troop housing, $88,000. 

Pacific Air Force 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, med- 
ical facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, and utili- 
ties, $12,526,000. 

Strategic Air Command 

Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Main- 
tenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$665,000. 

United States Air Forces in Europe 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
troop housing and community facilities, and 
utilities, $3,925,000. 

United States Air Forces Southern 
Command 

Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Opera- 
tional facilities, maintenance facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, medical facilities, and utilities, 
$2,842,000. 

United States Air Force Security Service 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
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medical facilities, troop housing and commu- 
nity facilities, and utilities, $3,113,000. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $113,647,000. 

Sec. 303, Any of the authority in title III 
of this Act may be utilized for the establish- 
ment or development of Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities made necessary by 
changes in Air Force missions and responsi- 
bilities which have been occasioned by: (a) 
unforeseen security considerations, (b) new 
Weapons developments, (c) new and unfore- 
seen research and development requirements, 
or (d) improved production schedules, if the 
Secretary of Defense determines that deferral 
of such construction for inclusion in the 
next military construction authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, or 
install permanent or temporary public works, 
including land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment: 
Provided, That the total cost of projects con- 
structed under this section shall not exceed 
$17,500,000: And provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Air Force, or his designee, 
shall notify the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, immediately upon reaching a final de- 
cision to implement, of the cost of construc- 
tion of any public work undertaken under 
this section, including those real estate ac- 
tions pertaining thereto. This authorization 
will expire as of September 30, 1965, except 
for those public works projects concerning 
which the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
have been notified pursuant to this section 
prior to that date. 

Src. 304. (a) Public Law 88-174 is amend- 
ed in section 301 under the heading "INSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES,” as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Am DEFENSE 
COMMAND,” with respect to NORAD Head- 
quarters, Colorado Springs, Colorado, by 
striking out “$7,000,000” and inserting in 
place thereof “$10,000,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “STRATEGIC am 
COMMAND” with respect to Bunker Hill Air 
Force Base, Peru, Indiana, by striking out 
“$168,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$250,000”. 

(3) Under the subheading “AIR TRAINING 
COMMAND,” with respect to Amarillo Air Force 
Base, Amarillo, Texas, by striking out “$3,- 
985,000" and inserting in place thereof 
“$4,158,000”. 

(b) Public Law 88-174 is amended by 
striking out in clause (3) of section 602 the 
amounts of ‘$158,685,000” and “$488,367,000” 
and inserting in place thereof “$161,940,000” 
and “$491,622,000" respectively. 


TITLE Iv 


Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment, for defense agencies for the 
following projects: 


Defense Atomic Support Agency 


Sandia Base, Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
Training facilities, and administrative fa- 
cilities, $2,636,000. 

Defense Supply Agency 

Defense Supply Agency, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia: Administrative facilities, and utilities, 
$1,609,000. 

Defense Clothing and Textile Supply Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Maintenance 
facilities, $104,000. 
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Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, 
Virginia: Supply facilities, $141,000. 

Tracy Defense Depot, Tracy, California: 
Supply facilities, $204,000. 

National Security Agency 

Fort Meade, Maryland; Operational facili- 
ties, $280,000. 

Kent Island, Maryland: Real estate, $31,000. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop classified installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, appur- 
tenances, utilities, and equipment in the 
total amount of $5,500,000. 


TITLE V 
Military family housing 


Sec. 501. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, is authorized to construct, at the 
locations hereinafter named, family housing 
units and trailer court facilities, in the num- 
bers hereinafter listed, but no family housing 
construction shall be commenced at any such 
locations in the United States, until the Sec- 
retary shall have consulted with the Admin- 
istrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
as to the availability of adequate private 
housing at such locations. If the Secretary 
and the Administrator are unable to reach 
agreement with respect to the availability of 
adequate private housing at any location, the 
Secretary shall immediately notify the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, in writing, 
of such difference of opinion, and no con- 
tract for construction at such location shall 
be entered into for a period of thirty days 
after such notification has been given. This 
authority shall include the authority to ac- 
quire land, and interests in land, by gift, 
purchase, exchange of Government-owned 
land, or otherwise. 

(a) Family housing units for— 

(1) The Department of the Army, two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five units, 
$38,346,000. 

Fort Richardson, Alaska, one hundred 
units. 

Fort Irwin, California, one hundred units. 

Fort Ord, California, one hundred and fifty 
units. 

Presidio of San Francisco, California, one 
hundred units. 

Two Rock Ranch Station, California, forty 
units. 

Fort Gordon, Georgia, three hundred units. 

U.S, Army installations, Hawaii, one hun- 
dred units. 

Fort Sheridan, Illinois, two hundred and 
fifty units. 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, one 
hundred units. 

Fort Jackson, South Carolina, two hundred 
and fifty units. 

Atlantic Side, Canal Zone, one hundred 
and forty units. 


Pacific Side, Canal Zone, two hundred 
units. 

Fort Buckner, Okinawa, two hundred 
units 


ASA Location 12, sixty units. 

Classified location, forty-five units. 

(2) The Department of the Navy, four 
thousand one hundred and fifty-six units, 
$74,755,000. 

Naval Station, Kodiak, Alaska, one hundred 
units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona, 
one hundred units. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California, two 
hundred units. 

Marine Corps Supply Center, 
California, seventy-four units. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, one hundred and forty units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Califor- 
nia, one hundred units. 


Barstow, 
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Naval Station, Long Beach, California, four 
hundred units. 

Naval Complex North Bay, San Francisco, 
California, one hundred units, 

Naval Post Graduate School, Monterey, 
California, two hundred units. 

Naval Base, San Francisco, California, three 
hundred units. 

Naval Station, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, one-hundred and fifty units. 

Naval Base, Key West, Florida, four hun- 
dred units, 

United States Navy installations, Hawaii, 
three hundred and fifty units. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ili- 
nois, one hundred units, 

Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, Rhode 
Island, two hundred units. 

Naval Station, Charleston, South Carolina, 
one hundred units. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
South Carolina, one unit. 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Virginia, five hun- 
dred units. 

Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Washington, 
one hundred units. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Galeta Is- 
land, Canal Zone, twenty-six units. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico, nine units. 

Naval Communication Station, North West 
Cape, Australia, one hundred and thirty 
uni 


ts. 

Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland, one hun- 
dred units. 

Naval Facility, Antigua, the West Indies, 
thirty-eight units. 

Naval Facility, 
thirty-eight units. 

Classified location, two hundred units, 

(3) The Department of the Air Force, 
three thousand five hundred and ninety-five 
units, $64,657,000. 

Beale Air Force Base, California, three 
hundred and thirty-seven units. 

George Air Force Base, California, five 
hundred units. 

Bolling Air Force Base, District of Colum- 
bia, one hundred and fifty units. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, ninety units. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Florida, twenty 
units. 

Hunter Air Force Base, Georgia, one unit. 

Moody Air Force Base, Georgia, one hun- 
dred units. 

Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, one hun- 
dred units. 

United States Air Force Installations, 
Hawaii, one hundred units. 

Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland, one 
hundred and fifty units. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska, two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven units. 

Cannon Air Force Base, New Mexico, two 
hundred and fifty units. 

Holloman Air Force Base, New Mexico, four 
hundred units. 

Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, two hun- 
dred units. 

McChord Air Force Base, Washington, one 
hundred and fifty units. 


Eleuthera, Bahamas, 


Goose Air Base, Canada, two hundred 
units. 

Naha Air Base, Okinawa, two hundred 
units. 


Site 4-S, one hundred and eighty units. 

Site 6-S, one hundred units. 

Site 10-C, eighty units. 

(b) Trailer court facilities for: 

(1) The Department of the Navy, 280 
spaces, $500,000. 

(2) The Department of the Air Force, 358 
spaces, $529,000. 

Sec. 502, Authorizations for the construc- 
tion of family housing provided in this Act 
shall be subject to the following limitations 
on cost, which shall include shades, screens, 
ranges, refrigerators, and all other installed 
equipment and fixtures: 

(a) The cost per unit of family housing 
constructed in the United States (other 
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than Hawaii and Alaska) and Puerto Rico 
shall not exceed 

$24,000 for generals or equivalent; 

$19,800 for colonels or equivalent; 

$17,600 for majors and/or lieutenant colo- 
nels or equivalent; 

$15,400 for all other commissioned or war- 
rant officer personnel or equivalent, except 
that four-bedroom housing units authorized 
by sections 4774(g), 7574(e) and 9774(g) of 
title 10, United States Code, may be con- 
structed at a cost not to exceed $17,000. 

$18,200 for enlisted personnel, except that 
four-bedroom housing units authorized by 
sections 4774(f), 7574(d), and 9774(f) of 
title 10, United States Code, may be con- 
structed at a cost not to exceed $15,000. 

(b) When family housing units are con- 
structed in areas other than those listed in 
subsection (a), the average cost of all such 
units, in any project of 50 units or more, 
shall not exceed $32,000, and in no event 
shall the cost of any unit exceed $40,000. 

(c) The cost limitations provided in sub- 
sections (a) and (b) shall be applied to the 
five-foot line. 

(d) No project in excess of fifty units in 
the areas listed in subsection (a) shall be 
constructed at an average unit cost exceed- 
ing $17,500, including the cost of the family 
unit and the proportionate costs of land 
acquisition, site preparation, and installation 
of utilities. 

(e) No family housing unit in the areas 
listed in subsection (a) shall be constructed 
at a total cost exceeding $28,000, including 
the cost of the family unit and the propor- 
tionate costs of land acquisition, site prepara- 
tion, and installation of utilities. 

Sec. 503. The Secretary of Defense, or his 
designee, is authorized to accomplish altera- 
tions, additions, expansions, or extensions 
not otherwise authorized by law, to existing 
public quarters at a cost not to exceed— 

(a) For the Department of the Army, $2,- 
300,000; 

(b) For the Department of the Navy, $1,- 
250,000; 

(c) For the Department of the Air Force, 
$1,250,000; 

(d) For the Defense Agencies, $971,000. 

Sec. 504. Section 515 of Public Law 84-161 
(69 Stat. 324, 352), as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 515. During fiscal years 1965 through 
and including 1966, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, respectively, are 
authorized to lease housing facilities at or 
near military installations in the United 
States and Puerto Rico for assignment as 
public quarters to military personnel and 
their dependents, if any, without rental 
charge, upon a determination by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or his designee, that there 
is a lack of adequate housing facilities at or 
near such military installations. Such hous- 
ing facilities shall be leased on a family or 
individual unit basis and not more than five 
thousand of such units may be so leased 
at any one time. Expenditures for the rental 
of such housing facilities may not exceed 
an average of $160 a month for any such 
unit, including the cost of utilities and 
maintenance and operation.” 

Sec. 505. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for use by the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee for military family housing 
as authorized by law for the following pur- 


(a) for construction and acquisition of 
family housing, including improvements to 
adequate quarters, improvements to inade- 
quate quarters, minor construction, rental 
guarantee payments, construction and ac- 
quisition of trailer court facilities, and plan- 
ning, an amount not to exceed $188,168,000; 
and 

(b) for support of military family hous- 
ing, including operating expenses, leasing, 
maintenance of real property, payments of 
principal and interest on mortgage debts in- 
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curred, payments to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and mortgage insurance pre- 
miums authorized under section 222 of the 
National Housing Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1715m), an amount not to exceed $472,- 
437,000. 
TITLE VI 
General provisions 

Sec. 601. The Secretary of each military 

department may proceed to establish or 
develop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529) 
and sections 4774(d) and 9774(d) of title 10, 
United States Code. The authority to place 
permanent or temporary improvements on 
land includes authority for surveys, admin- 
istration, overhead, planning, and super- 
vision incident to construction. That au- 
thority may be exercised before title to the 
land is approved under section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 255) 
and even though the land is held temporarily. 
The authority to acquire real estate or land 
includes authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land, and interests in land (includ- 
ing temporary use), by gift, purchase, ex- 
change of Government-owned land, or other- 
wise. 
Src. 602. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary for 
the purposes of this Act, but appropriations 
for public works projects authorized by titles 
I, II. III, IV, and V shall not exceed 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$234,632,000; outside the United States, $51,- 
061,000; or a total of $285,693,000. 

(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$158,270,000; outside the United States, $27,- 
665,000; section 202, $34,203,000; or a total 
of $220,138,000. 

(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$164,869,000; outside the United States. $24,- 
065,000; section 302, $113,647,000; or a total 
of $302,581,000. 

(4) for title IV: A total of $10,505,000. 

(5) for title V: Military family housing, 
& total of $660,605,000. 

Sec. 603. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, III, and IV of this Act, may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary concerned, be in- 
creased by 5 per centum for projects inside 
the United States (other than Alaska) and 
by 10 per centum for projects outside the 
United States or in Alaska, if he determines 
in the case of any particular project that 
such increase (1) is required for the sole pur- 
pose of meeting unusual variations in cost 
arising in connection with that project, and 
(2) could not have been reasonably antici- 
pated at the time such project was submitted 
to the Congress. However, the total costs of 
all projects in each such title may not be 
more than the total amount authorized to be 
appropriated for projects in that title. 

Sec. 604. Whenever— 

(1) the President determines that com- 
pliance with section 2313(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, for contracts made under 
this Act for the establishment or develop- 
ment of military installations and facilities 
in foreign countries would interfere with 
the carrying out of this Act; and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon al- 
ternative methods of adequately auditing 
those contracts; 
the President may exempt those contracts 
from the requirements of that section. 

Sec. 605. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States and its possessions under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, or the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Department of the Navy, 
unless the Secretary of Defense determines 
that because such jurisdiction and super- 
vision is wholly impracticable such contracts 
should be expected under the jurisdiction and 
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supervision of another department or Gov- 
ernment agency, and shall be awarded, in- 
sofar as practicable, on a competitive basis 
to the lowest responsible bidder, if the na- 
tional security will not be impaired and the 
award is consistent with chapter 137 of title 
10, United States Code. The Secretaries of 
the military departments shall report semi- 
annually to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
with respect to all contracts awarded on 
other than a competitive basis to the lowest 
responsible bidder. 

Sec. 606. (a) As of October 1, 1965, all au- 
thorizations for military public works (other 
than family housing) to be accomplished by 
the Secretary of a military department in 
connection with the establishment or de- 
velopment of military installations and fa- 
cilities, and all authorizations for appropria- 
tions therefor, that are contained in Acts ap- 
proved before November 8, 1963, and not 
superseded or otherwise modified by a later 
authorization, are repealed, except— 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those Acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; 

(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds have 
been obligated for construction contracts or 
land acquisitions in whole or in part before 
October 1, 1965, and authorizations for ap- 
propriations. therefor; 

(3) notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 606 of the Act of November 7, 1963 (77 
Stat. 307, 328), the authorization for the fol- 
lowing items, which shall remain in effect 
until October 1, 1966: 

(a) operational facilities and utilities in 
the amount of $3,105,000 at classified loca- 
tions that is contained in title I, section 101, 
under the heading “OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES” and subheading “army COMPONENT 
COMMANDS (European Command Area)” of 
the Act of June 27, 1961 (75 Stat. 98); 

(b) utilities in the amount of $115,000 for 
Naval Magazine, Cartagena, Spain, that is 
contained in title II, section 201, under the 
heading “OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES” and 
subheading “NAVAL WEAPONS FACILITIES” of 
the Act of June 27, 1961 (75 Stat. 102); 

(c) troop housing in the amount of $611,- 
000 at Fort Benning, Georgia, that is con- 
tained in title I, section 101, under the head- 
ing “INSIDE THE UNITED States”, and sub- 
heading “CONTINENTIAL ARMY COMMAND 
(Third Army)” of the Act of July 27, 1962 
(76 Stat. 223) ; 

(d) administrative facilities in the amount 
of $833,000 at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
that is contained in title I, section 101, under 
the heading “INSIDE THE UNITED STATES", and 
subheading “CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND 
(Third Army)“ of the Act of July 27, 1962 
(76 Stat. 223); 

(e) maintenance facilities in the amount 
of $212,000 in Germany, that is contained 
in title I, section 101, under the heading 
“OUTSIDE THE UNITED States” and subhead- 
ing “ARMY COMPONENT COMMANDS (European 
Command Area)” of the Act of July 27, 1962 
(76 Stat. 225); 

(f) operational facilities, administrative 
facilities, troop housing and utilities in the 
amount of $3,705,000 at classified locations 
that is contained in title I, section 101, under 
the heading “OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES" 
and subheading “ARMY COMPONENT COMMANDS 
(European Command Area)” of the Act of 
July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 225); 

(g) troop housing in the amount of $383,- 
000 at Fort Meade, Maryland, that is con- 
tained in title I, section 101, under the head- 
ing “INSIDE THE UNITED STATES” and subhead- 
ing “CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND (Second 
Army)” of the Act of July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 
223); 

(h) troop housing in the amount of $679,- 
000 for Marine Corps Air Facility, Iwakuni, 
Japan, that is contained in title II, section 
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201, under the heading “OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
Srates” and subheading “NAVAL WEAPONS 
FACILITIES” of the Act of July 27, 1962 (76 
Stat. 229); 

(i) community facilities in the amount of 
$476,000 for the Naval Air Station, Lemoore, 
California, that is contained in title II, sec- 
tion 201, under the heading “NavaL WEAPONS 
Faciuities (Field Support Stations)” of the 
Act of July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 228); 

(j) community facilities in the amount 
of $189,000 for the Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Concord, California, that is contained 
in title II, section 201, under the heading 
Naval, WEAPONS Facruirres (Fleet Readi- 
ness Stations)” of the Act of July 27, 1962 
(76 Stat. 228) ; 

(k) the development of classified facili- 
ties in the amount of $30,000 which is in- 
cluded in the line item amount of $4,080,000 
for the Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, 
Puerto Rico, that is contained in title I, 
section 202 of the Act of July 27, 1962 (76 
Stat. 230). 

(b) Effective fifteen months from the date 
of enactment of this Act, all authorizations 
for construction of family housing which 
are contained in this Act or any Act ap- 
proved prior to November 8, 1963, are re- 
pealed except the authorization for family 
housing projects as to which appropriated 
funds have been obligated for construction 
contracts or land acquisitions in whole or 
in part before such date. 

Src. 607. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, and III of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project inside the United States (other 
than Alaska) at a unit cost in excess of— 

(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2) $8 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

(3) $1,850 per man for permanent bar- 

racks; 
(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; unless the Secretary of Defense 
determines that, because of special circum- 
stances, application to such project of the 
limitations on unit costs contained in this 
section is impracticable. 

Sec. 608. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 9 of the Act of April 1, 1954 
(Public Law 325) as amended, no funds 
may be appropriated after the date of 
enactment of this Act for construction at 
the Air Force Academy unless appropriation 
of such funds has been authorized in this 
Act or any Act enacted after the date of 
enactment of this Act: Provided, That funds 
are authorized to be appropriated to accom- 
plish advance planning and minor con- 
struction at the Air Force Academy in the 
same manner as for other projects under 
the Act of September 28, 1951, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 723), and title 10, United States 
Code, section 2674, as amended. 

Sec. 609. Titles I, II, III, IV, V, and VI of 
this Act may be cited as the “Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1965.“ 

TITLE VII 
Reserve forces facilities 

Sec. 701. Subject to chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, the Secretary of Defense 
may establish or develop additional facilities 
for the Reserve Forces, including the acqui- 
sition of land therefor, but the cost of such 
facilities shall not exceed— 

(1) for Department of the Army— 

(a) Army National Guard of the United 
States, $10,000,000. 

(b) Army Reserve, $5,100,000. 

(2) for Department of the Navy: Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserves, $6,500,000. 

(3) for Department of the Air Force— 

(a) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $12,800,000. 

(b) Air Force Reserve, $4,600,000. 

Src. 702. The Secretary of Defense may es- 
tablish or develop installations and facilities 
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under this title without regard to section 
8648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 529), and sections 4774(d) and 
9774 (d) of title 10, United States Code, The 
authority to place permanent or temporary 
improvements on land includes authority for 
surveys, administration, overhead, planning, 
and supervision incident to construction. 
That authority may be exercised before title 
to the land is approved under section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
255), and even though the land is held tem- 
porarily. The authority to acquire real es- 
tate or land includes authority to make 
surveys and to acquire land, and interests in 
land (including temporary use), by gift, pur- 
chase, exchange of Government-owned land, 
or otherwise. 

Sec. 703. This title may be cited as the Re- 
serve Forces Facilities Authorization Act, 
1965.” 


UNVEILING OF STATUE TO ME- 
MORIALIZE FREEDOM FIGHTER 
TARAS SHEVCHENKO, A POET OF 
THE UKRAINE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as we celebrate this month the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Taras Shev- 
chenko, as well as the unveiling of a 
splendid memorial statue in his honor, 
I fee] it only proper that we pause to 
remind ourselves of the ideals for which 
this Ukrainian poet and freedom fighter 
stood. 

A statue in honor of Taras Shevchenko 
will be unveiled Saturday, June 27, at 
1 p.m., at 23d and P Streets NW., in 
Washington. 

At a time when the Ukraine was under- 
going the oppression of Czarist auto- 
cratic power, Taras Shevchenko won his 
freedom from serfdom and then dared 
to risk it through his actions and his 
poetry. He wrote brilliantly and brave- 
ly, but he was a man who lived his words. 
For this if for no other reason, he is to 
be admired and respected by all men 
everywhere. 

Throughout his life of endeavors to 
free all subjugated nations from the heel 
of autocracy, Shevchenko idealized and 
identified with our greatest of all Ameri- 
can patriots, George Washington. His 
poetry, translated today into 52 lan- 
guages, speaks out: 

When shall we get ourselves a Washington 
to promulgate his new and righteous law? 


At a time when throughout the world 
so many are enslaved by prejudice, 
poverty, and ignorance, it is only fitting 
that we stop to pay homage to Taras 
Shevchenko—a symbol of hope and 
freedom for the entire world. 


PENNSYLVANIA ELKS LODGES, IN 
STATE CONVENTION, CALL ON 
CONFEREES TO PASS BILL FOR GI 
EDUCATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the cold war GI bill, S. 5, has been on 
the Senate Calendar since July 2, 1963, 
and we are now approaching the first 
anniversary of inaction by this body on 
the most urgent measure pending before 
the Senate, either on the floor of the 
Senate or in the committee. I wish to 
call attention to the phenomenal sup- 
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port which S. 5 is accumulating through- 
out the country. Despite the length of 
time which the bill has been waiting to 
be considered, the public has not been 
content to sit and wait for the bill to be 
passed, as the Senate has been content to 
do. Instead, the citizens of our Nation 
have followed a course of action in pledg- 
ing their unwaning support. 

As with any just cause, this bill’s 
merits have not been affected by the 
mere passage of time, or the change of 
temporal surroundings, but it stands 
firm in its appeal to the minds of just 
men. Although I realize the cause of 
justice often takes a long time to be 
achieved, I believe this bill has served its 
sentence and need no longer be handi- 
capped by the indecision of men. In 
the interest of the future of this Nation, 
and in the name of justice, I believe it is 
now time to lend our ears to the voices of 
our citizens and listen to their pleas for 
the passage of this bill. 

As an illustration of the persuasive 
arguments for the cold war GI bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Pennsylvania department 
of veterans affairs of the Pennsylvania 
Elks at their recent statewide session 
and the letter from their State com- 
missioner Dennis White, both be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

I. B. P. O. E. or W., 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 22, 1964. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: Enclosed you 
will find resolutions adopted during the an- 
nual statewide session of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, I. B. P. O. E. 
of W., on May 23, 1964, in Washington, Pa. 

We will appreciate your favorable support 
in regard to supporting legislation that will 
poet ae the objectives of these resolu- 

ons. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
DENNIS C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 


RESOLUTION 2 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has recognized the justice, equity, and bene- 
fits to the Nation arising from giving edu- 
cational and training benefits to veterans by 
enacting the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 (Public Law 346 of the 78th Con- 
gress) and the Veterans’ Readjustment Act 
of 1952 (Public Law 550 of the 82d Con- 
gress); and 

Whereas the benefits under these acts are 
not provided to servicemen who entered or 
who enter the Armed Forces subsequent to 
February 1, 1955, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Nation has continued its compul- 
sory military service program; and 

Whereas the results that many young men 
who serve in our country’s armed services 
will lose educational and economic oppor- 
tunities even though the need for education 
for the purpose of competing in civilian life 
continues to be of great importance; and 

Whereas it is a well known fact that re- 
liable statistics have proved that increased 
income to veterans arising out of their high- 
er education level will more than reimburse 
the National Treasury of the entire cost of 
the GI training program by 1970; and 
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Whereas our Nation has found it necessary 
to its security, well-being, and a position 
among nations to increase the educational 
level, professional competence and technical 
skill of its citizens; and 

Whereas the increased earning power, in- 
creased efficiency in commerce, national 
products, and income directly attributable 
to the program of educational and training 
benefits for servicemen results in increased 
tax revenue to the U.S. Government so that 
the cost of the program is largely repaid by 
the tax revenues: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, Improved Benevo- 
lent Protective Order Elks of the World con- 
vening their regular annual statewide ses- 
sion on May 23, 1964, in Washington, Pa., im- 
plore the Congress of the United States to 
extend GI educational benefits to all veter- 
ans who entered, or enter military services 
from and after February 1, 1955, and that 
such educational benefits be extended so 
long as the provisions of the draft law exist 
and this resolution be forwarded to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, Presiding Officer 
of each branch of the Congress, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, chair- 
man of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, and each Mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania congressional dele- 
gation. 

Unanimously adopted May 23, 1964, in an 
annual statewide session of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, I. BP. OE. 
of W. held in Washington, Pa. 

Dennis C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 
WILLIS A. FULLER, 
Department Adjutant. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I shall not read the entire resolution, but 
I should like to read a portion of it: 


Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs, Improved Benevo- 
lent Protective Order Elks of the World con- 
vening their regular annual statewide ses- 
sion on May 23, 1964, in Washington, Pa., im- 
plore the Congress of the United States to 
extend GI educational benefits to all veter- 
ans who entered, or enter military services 
from and after February 1, 1955, and that 
such educational benefits be extended so long 
as the provisions of the draft law exist and 
this resolution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, Presiding Officer of each 
branch of the Congress, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, chairman of 
the House of Representatives Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and each member of the 
Pennsylvania congressional delegation. 


The resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a statewide meeting. It is 
only emblematic of the strong and in- 
creasing support over the Nation for the 
passage of the GI bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, first, I 
wish to associate myself with everything 
that the Senator from Texas has said in 
support of his education bill for GI’s. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN CON- 
STRUCTION AT MILITARY IN- 
STALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10300) to authorize 
certain construction at military instal- 
lations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. I turn now to a question 
or two in regard to Calendar No. 1045, the 
bill (H.R. 10300), authorizing certain 
construction of military installations and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to have a quorum 
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call so that the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Srennis], who is the Senator in 
charge of the bill, may be brought to the 
floor of the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that 
the Senator from Oregon wishes to ask 
a few questions in relation to the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I have a few questions 
about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thought that the 
Senator might have. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
morning I sent identical telegrams to 
Mr. Robert Kintner, president of the 
National Broadcasting Co., Rockefeller 
Plaza, N.Y., and Mr. Al Morgan, pro- 
ducer of the “Today” show, National 
Broadcasting Co., Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 
The telegram reads as follows: 

NBC Commentator Scherer in interview 
with Senator FRANK CHURCH on “Today” 
show of June 26 falsely stated that on 
“Today” show of yesterday, June 25, I had 
called President Johnson a warmonger. 

I respectfully request that the producer 
of “Today” show and NBC retract this false 
and libelous statement of your commentator, 
or I shall take the necessary steps to pro- 
tect my legal interests. I disagree with 
President Johnson’s foreign policy in South 
Vietnam, but I have not charged him with 
being a warmonger. I am satisfied he seeks 
peace in Asia but is following a mistaken 
course of action for attaining it. 

When guests accept invitations to appear 
on NBC programs, they should have the right 
to assume that NBC commentators will not 
subsequently make false and libelous state- 
ments about them. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN CON- 
STRUCTION AT MILITARY INSTAL- 
LATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10300) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to address myself to the pending 
business. 

The bill before the Senate provides 
construction and other related author- 
ity for the military departments within 
and outside the United States, includ- 
ing authority for the construction of fa- 
cilities for the Reserve components. The 
sum total of the new authorization con- 
tained in the bill is $1,518,522,000. Inad- 
dition thereto, approval is granted for an 
increase in prior years’ authority for a 
total authorization of $1,521,832,000. 

The Army would be authorized $285.7 
million; the Navy $220.2 million; the 
Air Force $305.8 million; the Department 
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of Defense $10.5 million; for family hous- 
ing $660.6 million for all the services 
and a total of $39 million for the Reserve 
components. 

As submitted to the Congress this 
year, the bill called for a total author- 
ization of $1,809,739,000, but subsequent 
additional requests brought the total con- 
sidered by the Senate committee to $1,- 
850,912,000. This increase is primarily 
accounted for by the additional con- 
struction requirements generated for the 
Army and Air Force Academies as a re- 
sult of the enlargement of the cadet 
corps authorized by the Congress earlier 
this year. The authority finally granted 
by the committee is $329,080,000 below 
the amount requested, and $68,834,000 
below the amount authorized by the 
House of Representatives. 

The House in its consideration of the 
bill denied over $200 million in line items 
and the Senate was requested to restore 
about 75 percent of this amount. But 
after carefully considering each item and 
the appeals made by the various mili- 
tary departments and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, the committee re- 
stored only $11.6 million of the requested 
amount. 

As a matter of general information, 
the bill contains more than 1,200 line 
items. Each one of the items has been 
thoroughly examined by the subcommit- 
tee and testimony was taken on each 
one. Each item was considered and 
passed on by the subcommittee, and it 
was then brought in review before the 
full committee. 

As a general guideline, we undertook 
to leave in the bill requests for funds for 
every item that was considered essential. 
In case of doubt, we left the item in the 
bill. We also left in the bill items which 
strengthened the service, whether we 
thought them absolutely essential or not. 
We did not eliminate any item unless 
there was substantial evidence that it 
was not absolutely necessary now. We 
deferred some items for further consid- 
eration for various reasons. One of the 
major reasons for deferral was that 
there were quarters available now for a 
particular mission, and that the request 
could be reasonably postponed for at 
least 1 year or maybe more. 

We did not merely reach into the bill 
and take out any item. If an item was 
taken out of the bill, it fell in the general 
formula that we were using to gage the 
need therefore. We made some reduc- 
tions based on testimony that we thought 
was sound, but when there was the be- 
lief that just as much good could be done 
with less money. I shall take up some 
of them in the course of my remarks, 

As in past years, we found the authori- 
zation requested in the bill is based on a 
5-year projection of the missions and 
forces to be supported. Such projections 
are important in planning military con- 
struction in view of leadtime required 
for many construction projects. The 
projects approved in the bill are those 
that are required to be in place by the 
end of fiscal year 1967. The committee 
is convinced that the authority granted 
in the bill now before us provides ade- 
quately for this year’s increment of the 
5-year program. The bill provides for 
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no new bases, nor does it provide for any 
base where tenure is in doubt so far as 
the committee could ascertain. Author- 
ity is provided for the continued support 
of the strategic weapons and provides ad- 
ditional operational facilities of the Min- 
uteman missile program, additional 
training facilities for the Polaris system 
as well as a large number of minor im- 
provements to support these forces. 
This year greater emphasis has been 
placed on the readiness of the tactical 
and airlift forces and provisions are made 
for improvements to the air defense de- 
tection system, and emphasis is given to 
research and development of the Nike-X 
antiballistic missile. A major amount of 
construction is provided in support of the 
troops as represented by substantial new 
authority for barracks, bachelor officer 
quarters, and hospitals. In regard to 
the latter, 11 replacement hospitals are 
provided for, although some minor reduc- 
tions were made in other medical sup- 
port facilities. 

We went through the list of hospitals; 
and even though they are very expen- 
sive and rather extensive, we allowed all 
the new hospitals requested, even though 
they were replacements. We did defer 
for further consideration some relatively 
small additions to existing hospitals 
and minor medical support items. 

I should like to cover some of the ma- 
jor items where substantial reductions 
were made. In its review, the committee 
endeavored to eliminate those items 
where there appeared to be a question as 
to actual need, where duplication or ex- 
travagance was apparent, where it ap- 
peared that existing facilities were ade- 
quate for the present, and those of low 
priority and were not to be included in 
the funding program. 

In other words, if no money was to be 
asked for this year, we took the project 
out of the bill. 

The committee found in its review of 
the bill that substantial sums were being 
requested for certain projects that 
seemed to be questionable in scope and 
validity as to their military application. 
Falling within this category was $45 mil- 
lion for the relocation of certain Nike- 
Hercules batteries. 

These are ground-to-air missiles for 
defense from bombers. Those missiles 
have been located in certain outer areas. 
Now it is proposed to move them from 
the outer areas to the interior. 

The House of Representatives prop- 
erly denied this request but the Senate 
committee was requested to restore $35 
million to the amount denied which we 
declined to do. During the last few 
years, this program has been shuffled and 
reshuffled on various occasions. It is a 
weapons system that is obviously becom- 
ing more and more obsolete with time. 
The fact that they are being relocated 
shows this to be true. It has been a 
vastly expensive program; and further 
expenditure of funds to again relocate 
many of these batteries is unwarranted. 

For the second year, now, the com- 
mittee has denied authority for tactical 
aircraft shelters overseas. Here, again, 
if approval were granted for this request, 
we would embark upon a very expensive 
program that would produce question- 
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able results. It seems to me that little 
is to be accomplished by protecting our 
aircraft if there remain no runways from 
which to launch them. It is believed 
that our best protection will accrue from 
having our aircraft in the air in time 
of conflict. 

Of course, this cannot be done fully; 
but certainly little good can come from 
putting aircraft in a bombproof shelter. 
If an attack were to destroy the aircraft 
on the runway, it would destroy the run- 
way itself. 

The ballistic missile and space facili- 
ties program admittedly is highly com- 
plex and fraught with many complica- 
tions and changes. For several years, 
the Congress has been called upon to 
grant what amounts to more or less 
blanket authority in furtherance of the 
program, with relatively little justifica- 
tion or detail only to find that in subse- 
quent years, still more funds are re- 
quested to supplement those previously 
granted. This year the committee re- 
duced the amount requested for these 
programs by nearly $25 million, of which 
about $10 million relates to the Minute- 
man and Titan systems for which $99 
million was requested. It is believed that 
by this time the Defense Establishment 
should have sufficient experience to more 
accurately estimate their requirements 
and to identify those areas in which 
economies can and must be practiced. 

Heretofore, we have always scanned 
all items carefully, even one as small as 
$20,000, but at the end of the bill, we 
would include a lump sum of many mil- 
lions of dollars for all missile bases. 
Then we would be called upon to allow 
millions more in the next year or the sec- 
ond year following. We are satisfied 
now, from the experience we have had 
with its development, that this program 
should not be so expensive. So we plan 
to make a reduction, and we are rec- 
ommending it. 

A request was denied for a substantial 
amount for another alternate command 
center, the details of which are classified. 
Approval of this request would have been 
only the beginning of a project that 
would eventually cost an astonishing 
amount of money and would at least, to 
some extent, duplicate facilities on which 
millions of dollars have already been 
spent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from Mississippi object to my 
asking him some questions? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. It is my understanding 
that the bill authorizes $1,521,832,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. The report shows that 
$1,521 million of new authority is pro- 
vided in the bill as presented to the 
Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. The $1,521,832,000 is an 
increase of $3,318,000 from the previous 
year’s authorization. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator’s figures 
are correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator know 
of any item in the bill that involves any 
installations in the State of Oregon? 

Mr. STENNIS. We have a list accord- 
ing to States. I do not recall offhand 
whether any installation for Oregon is 
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included. The report will show that. We 
really do not consider these items from 
the standpoint of States, although I cer- 
tainly favor a distribution of our bases 
and installations. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi does not need to tell the Senator 
from Oregon that they are not consid- 
ered from the standpoint of States. How 
well I know that. The fact is that the 
report does not show the State of Oregon, 
because Oregon has no major military 
installation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mississippi has very 
ew. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator can take 
care of Mississippi; I am going to take 
care of Oregon. 

The Senator from Mississippi is aware, 
is he not, that the senior Senator from 
Oregon has urged the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services, before it brings to the 
floor of the Senate a report recommend- 
ing new authority, new installations, and 
new expenditures, to examine thorough- 
ly whether or not deactivated facilities, 
such as the excellent and permanent fa- 
cility at Tongue Point, Oreg.—a facility 
which the Senate treated so wretchedly 
on the floor the other day—could be used 
at a saving to the Government, instead 
of the facilities that are included in a 
bill such as this. Is the Senator from 
Mississippi aware that I have made that 
request? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Oregon has been alert and vigilant with 
respect to the project he has mentioned; 
also the development and utilization of 
any projects that were already in his 
area, and the possibility of future use. 
The Senator was a valuable member of 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
in years past—perhaps 10 or more years 
ago. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Committee on 
Armed Services in a position to advise 
the Senator from Oregon whether any 
study was directed to be made by the 
professional staff of the committee con- 
cerning facilities such as Tongue Point— 
and there are others throughout the 
country—that have been deactivated? 
Was any examination made to determine 
whether such facilities could have been 
used for any of the services that are en- 
compassed in this bill for the authoriza- 
tion of more than $1 billion? 

Mr. STENNIS. When the announce- 
ments were made—the last one being 
in January—the Senator from Missis- 
sippi studied all of them and made some 
determinations then. Frankly, so far as 
I was able to go with my study, there 
was little that could be said to refute 
the position that the Department of De- 
fense had taken. I know that one of the 
facilities that was totally vacated and 
discontinued was in Mississippi. Frank- 
ly, I could not give a contrary argument 
to the action of the Department. 

I feel compelled to say that, as a gen- 
eral proposition, we still have too many 
installations. I think more money could 
be saved. We are soft on the subject of 
too many installations. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Mississippi feels that way, he encour- 
ages me to vote against the bill. I am 
sure the Senator from Mississippi knows 
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how the Senator from Oregon feels. I 
have examined the bill.. I should like to 
have some help from the Committee on 
Armed Services. I had hoped that a 
staff study would be made on the basis 
of the request I made of the Committee 
on Armed Services. I had hoped that 
a staff study would be made concerning 
the possibility of using deactivated facili- 
ties. 

But let us consider the remarks made 
by the Senator from Mississippi a few 
minutes ago concerning what the bill 
provides for hospital facilities. I want 
to advise the members of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations that one 
of the finest hospital buildings that can 
be found among military installations 
for its size exists at Tongue Point. It 
is nothing short of a national shame 
that that hospital facility is not being 
used for the benefit of the Military Estab- 
lishment of this country, rather than to 
come before the Senate today with a bill 
providing additional funds for hospital 
facilities for the Defense Establishment. 

I have examined the bill thoroughly. 
I believe that a prima facie case exists 
for the use of Tongue Point, and that a 
prima facie case could be made for the 
use of similar facilities. But I know 
Tongue Point backward and forward, 
from A to Z. 

Because it is such a fine establishment, 
President Kennedy recommended that 
it should be reactivated for Federal uses. 

To my knowledge, President Kennedy, 

through his special aid whom he as- 
signed to this matter, Ralph Dungan, of 
the White House, recommended that 
Tongue Point be restudied for military 
uses. 
I charge—and Mr. McNamara, Sec- 
retary of Defense, take note—that the 
Department of Defense has not even at- 
tempted to give this facility the con- 
sideration to which it is entitled. 

Here in the Senate Chamber I get the 
kind of treatment that the Senate 
handed me the other day when it would 
not even make $5 million available for 
the assistance of some thousand to two 
thousand Indian student boys and girls 
in this country. At least, the facility 
could have been made useful for a spe- 
cial school for those Indian boys and 
girls. 

I am going to start objecting to every 
single bill involving appropriation funds 
when I am satisfied, as I am satisfied 
in connection with this bill, that use can 
be made of such facilities as we have 
at Tongue Point, and some other facili- 
ties which have been quite properly re- 
moved from previous uses. 

As I said in debate the other day, no 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has crossed swords with me on the 
facts involved at Tongue Point. That 
cannot be done, because the facts are 
not on the side of members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Until there is a showing that existing, 
deactivated facilities cannot be used, I 
shall object to action by unanimous con- 
sent granting huge sums of money to any 
department of the Government. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] points out to me that this is the 
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authorization bill, and that this is the 
place to do the authorizing and direct 
the use of some of these facilities. 

I agreed that Tongue Point should be 
deactivated for the previous naval use, 
because it was obsolete for that purpose. 
At the time of that agreement, I immedi- 
ately took up with the administration the 
desirability of using it for other Federal 
uses. 

As a result of a long series of confer- 
ences, President Kennedy not only agreed 
with me, but went out to Tongue Point; 
and on the scene, he issued the release 
and the announcement that Tongue 
Point be reactivated for Federal pur- 
poses. 

I believe that we should keep faith with 
the late President. 

I repeat what I said the other day: 
forget about me, but I do not propose, as 
long as I am in the Senate, to see my 
State get the kind of treatment it is get- 
ting from one committee after another 
in regard to authorizations for Tongue 
Point. The deactivation of Tongue Point 
was the major cause of digging the deep- 
est poverty pocket of any community in 
America. I am fighting for some relief 
for the deepest poverty pocket in this 
country. 

There is not a Senator who has not 
always had my support on the merits of 
any relief program involving depressed 
areas in his State. 

I sat in the Chamber the other day and 
urged that many millions of dollars be 
appropriated for the State of Montana 
because of a flood situation that had 
developed there which had created a 
serious emergency. I have supported 
Federal funds for the State of West Vir- 
ginia, for the whole Appalachian area, 
and for other depressed areas in this 
country. 

I am fed up with the discrimination 
against my State in connection with the 
matter of bringing some relief to the 
deepest poverty pocket in the country. 

The Senator from Mississippi states 
that Mississippi does not have many 
military installations, either; but I say 
to him that my State is at the bottom of 
the “totem pole” when it comes to an ex- 
penditure of Federal dollars. 

Why should I sit here in silence? 

Why should I not protest? 

Why should I not use whatever au- 
thority goes with my office to protect the 
people of my State? 

Mr. President, it is important to keep 
calling this matter not only to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, but also to the atten- 
tion of the country, and to the attention 
of the voters of my State; because the 
voters of my State resent the kind of 
treatment that they are getting in con- 
nection with the expenditure of Federal 
tax dollars. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
The naval base hospital to which the 
Senator is referring was on a naval base 
which was closed 5 years ago. It is no- 
where in the vicinity of the area of any 
hospital that is in this bill; so there is 
no relationship between what is in the 
bill and the Senator’s problem, even 
though I am in sympathy with the Sen- 
ator’s problem—and greatly so. 
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Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Mississippi yield on that point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I only wish to say that 
this is an excellent hospital institution, 
and that it should be used. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. It should be used by the 
Defense Establishment for defense hos- 
pital needs. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has made a very strong 
point. Perhaps it could be converted 
into a general hospital to take care of a 
large area. 

I point out that we have reduced the 
amount of the authorization in the bill 
to a total of $329 million, even though 
it still remains a large and broad appro- 
priation. Of course, these facilities do 
extend around the world. This program 
includes the money necessary for hous- 
ing. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucuet] had indicated that 
he had a problem he wished to discuss, 
and I shall be glad to yield to him now, 
if it is convenient to him. 

Mr. KUCHEL. First, as I believe I 
have had the honor of doing in the past, 
T salute the Senator from Mississippi, the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and Sena- 
tors who have served with them, in suc- 
cessfully bringing to this floor each year 
a carefully screened recommendation to 
the Senate with respect to the public 
works asked for by the Defense Depart- 
ment for authority for the next fiscal 
year. 

Today, I say most sincerely that I con- 
gratulate Senators once again for the 
type of legislation so carefully prepared, 

Mr. STENNIS. We thank the Senator. 
We have always had his cooperation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Having said that, I 
wish with equal respect to point out one 
item recommended by the Department 
of Defense, urged by the Navy, approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, passed in 
the House of Representatives, but regret- 
tably, in my opinion, deleted by the com- 
mitee, because, I think, the facts were 
not sufficiently developed in the commit- 
tee hearing. 

I speak about one of two items inti- 
mately connected, which have to do with 
or military installation at Monterey, 

alif. 

Those two items consist specifically of 
the following: First, an item to authorize 
the construction in its first phase of a 
naval postgraduate school at Monterey, 
Calif., in the amount of $2,470,000. 

Second, in connection with that same 
item, is a naval postgraduate school in 
Monterey, Calif., for troop housing, in 
the amount of $330,000. 

The military defenses of the people of 
the United States, and of the cause of 
freedom on this war-weary globe, de- 
pend not alone on the incredible power 
of our nuclear weapons systems, and the 
might of our conventional arms, but de- 
pend also on competent American mili- 
tary personnel, trained and qualified by 
continuing education in all the sophisti- 
cated techniques required, so that they, 
too, would be able properly to respond 
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to the fateful decision, if it ever were to 
be made. 

Thus, basically the problem of Amer- 
ican defense is one of education. There 
is the key to our defensive strength, 
as, indeed, it is to our American way 
of life. I think to the great credit of 
the Defense Department, and to the U.S. 
Navy, recommendations have been made 
to this Congress to step up the post- 
graduate instruction for naval person- 
nel, and indeed for officers of the other 
branches of the service, as well. 

Today, in Monterey, Calif., 1,400 stu- 
dents, naval personnel, and others, are 
being educated in a naval postgraduate 
establishment. 

That establishment is physically lo- 
cated in a part of the old Del Monte Ho- 
tel properties, which I am sure the able 
Senator will recall—and which were ac- 
quired by the Navy. It is utilized now 
to educate, on a postgraduate basis, 
those 1,400 students. To its credit, the 
Navy has recommended that there be 
a stepped-up program of graduate edu- 
cation so that in the next few years 2,377 
students will receive such advanced in- 
struction in that military educational 
facility in the State from which I come. 

It is rather interesting to point out 
for the Recorp that while in 1930 to 1940, 
almost every officer was a Naval Academy 
graduate, today 39 percent of the officers 
who serve the people of the United States 
in the naval service are non-Academy 
graduates. And by the wise planning 
of the Naval Establishment, after officer 
personnel have served at sea, many are 
brought back to receive additional req- 
uisite, technical, and scientific educa- 
tion in the postgraduate courses which 
are provided at Monterey. 

The two items recommended by the 
Department of Defense are intimately 
connected. The item which the Sena- 
tor’s committee saw fit to place in the 
bill would take that portion of the hotel 
properties, now used to educate 1,400 col- 
lege graduates and naval officers, and 
would convert that area into bachelor 
officers’ quarters. 

Today, as was brought out in the 
House hearings—and I regret that the 
Naval representatives, before the Senate 
committee, did not develop the entire 
matter as extensively as they were able 
to in the Housing hearings—it costs some 
$139,000 a year of public moneys at the 
present time for the bachelor officers to 
live in privately owned quarters in the 
area of Monterey. Of course, those 
funds would all be saved through the 
utilization of the bachelor officers quar- 
ters, created through conversion of this 
portion of the hotel properties. The 
amount requested for the conversion 
was, of course, approved by the Senate 
committee. 

I want to develop the background in- 
formation on the second item. As a con- 
comitant of creating additional BOQ’s, 
it is necessary for Congress to author- 
ize the expenditure of approximately $2 
million as the first phase of a new post- 
graduate school, which will be equipped, 
not simply to carry on the education in 
advanced atomic and scientific tech- 
niques for the 1,400 students, but, as I 
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say, almost 2,400, which the Defense 
Department believes is necessary for the 
security of our Republic. 

The question might well be asked— 
and this is important—‘“This question 
was not raised in the Senate committee. 
Why cannot military officer personnel 
come back and be ordered to go to pri- 
vate schools and public universities all 
across the country?” ‘They can and, in 
many instances, are. But there is this 
exception. In the curriculum of the 
Naval postgraduate school at Monterey, 
there is a complete top priority classi- 
fication. The courses at this school are 
highly specialized, highly classified, and 
are designed for military personnel, and 
those connected with problems of nu- 
clear defense. 

We deal here with secrets by which the 
American people through their Military 
Establishment can most effectively deter 
aggression, or, if necessary, combat it. 
The type of curriculums is unique in this 
Naval Establishment. It is something 
which obviously would not be duplicated 
at a private or public college or university 
in this country. 

I cite these facts for the Recor and I 
say respectfully to the able Senator that 
I received a letter this morning, written 
at my request, from the Department of 
Defense, which illustrates the purpose 
which the Department of Defense has 
in mind, as part of this Senator’s attempt 
to supply additional facts lacking in the 
testimony given before the Senate sub- 
committee. 

The House of Representatives approved 
both of these items. In addition to that, 
the House Appropriations Committee 
desired to determine if there were any 
problems. It wished to determine if, in- 
deed, the request of the Navy, joined 
in by the Defense Department, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, was a feasible 
one. I am glad to recall here today 
that the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee sent an inspection team to Monterey 
to determine whether or not there was 
feasibility in the two items pertaining 
to Monterey. I am happy to report to 
the Senator that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee team has reported that 
there is complete feasibility and justifica- 
tion—indeed, high urgency—to both 
these particular items. 

On that basis, I conclude by saying 
that if at the time the conference com- 
mittee meeting takes place, the Senator 
would with the usual fairness which has 
manifested his action, give consideration 
to the additional facts which I have at- 
tempted to supply today to the one item 
which, although approved by the House, 
was deleted at the committee hearings. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, I hasten 
to assure the Senator from California 
that we certainly appreciate his special 
interest and presentation of facts re- 
garding this matter. 

We would certainly be glad to seriously 
consider any additional points that he 
has made here, and weigh them along 
with the facts which we have already 
had under consideration, and give the 
matter our utmost consideration. 

I assure the Senator that I know I 
speak for all Members who will be on 
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the conference committee from the Sen- 
ate. I point out, as part of the RECORD 
at this point, that we have been getting 
to these schools as fast as we could. For 
instance, this year, we have granted $35 
million total for West Point and the Air 
Force Academies to provide for the ex- 
panded training programs. We have 
other education facilities in the bill. 
Even though there is only $2.4 million 
in the item that the Senator has re- 
quested here, that is just part of a $6.6 
million program that is planned for the 
Navy postgraduate school. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may comment on 
that statement? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Not far from here, at 
Annapolis, more than 50 years ago, in 
1902, as I recall, the Navy began to de- 
velop postgraduate courses for Naval 
Academy graduates. But this fine serv- 
ice academy cannot expand at that lo- 
cation, property development in the area 
being what it is. The facilities do not 
exist; and that is why the proposal is 
made for the postgraduate school at 
Monterey for members of a farfiung 
Navy, 39 percent of whom were not grad- 
uates of the Naval Academy. They, and 
their comrades in the other services may 
attend a postgraduate school, which is 
necessary, as I am sure the Senator will 
agree. 

Mr. STENNIS. The school is a very 
fine one. It is already a going concern 
at Monterey. 

I should like to yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, who has done a 
great deal of work on the bill. I wish 
publicly to give him credit for a major 
part of what we were able to achieve as 
a subcommittee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. As a member of the confer- 
ence committee, I join with the Senator 
from Mississippi in his statement that 
the question will be given further con- 
sideration. I should like to say to the 
Senator from California that one thing 
that impressed us was the fact that in 
the present year about $86 million is be- 
ing requested for increases in academic 
facilities throughout the Defense Estab- 
lishment. About 40 percent of that 
amount would go to the Air Academy in 
Colorado and to the Army Academy at 
West Point. For that reason, and be- 
cause there were a number of other items 
concerning education in the bill, we 
asked for further study from the De- 
fense Department on three establish- 
ments: First, the academic building, 
Army Logistics School, at Fort Lee, Va., 
and the modernization of the National 
War College at Fort McNair, Washing- 
ton, D.C., in the amount of $1.5 million; 
second, the academic and the postgrad- 
uate naval school in Monterey, Calif., at 
$2.140 million. 

I know the Senator has the report be- 
fore him. In addition, I invite the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that the evi- 
dence shows that ultimately $10 million 
will be spent in Monterey. So with $86 
million in, and $40 million of that being 
spent on two academies, we felt that the 
three postgraduate schools should be 
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given further study. That is the reason 
we reached the conclusion that we did. 

As the Senator has said, the subject is 
covered in the House version of the bill. 
It is in the appropriation bill sent to the 
Senate by the House. So when we go 
to conference, as the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has said, we shall join in giving 
the question of the school in Monterey 
further study. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am grateful to my 
able friend from Massachusetts. I am 
equally grateful to my able friend from 
Mississippi. I thank both of them for 
their comments. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
We assure him of our concern about the 
projects in his State. The Senator has 
been alert, and his State has fared 
mighty well. We have invested in capi- 
tal investments in the great State of 
California about $4 billion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts has worked 
long on the bill, and even though I have 
some general items that I wish to discuss 
further, I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts now. I 
know that another committee of which 
he is a member desires his presence. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have a very brief statement which I 
should like to make. I appreciate very 
much my work with the chairman of the 
committee in the past on this and other 
subjects. 

At the outset let me pay tribute to our 
chairman, and the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Mississippi, 
who have once again done an excellent 
job in offering to the Senate a carefully 
considered bill. 

This is an authorization bill and not 
an appropriation bill. We shall have an 
opportunity to go over the appropria- 
tions when the appropriation bill comes 
before us. We can then see what state- 
ments the military forces wish to make, 
and give the subject further study at 
that time. But this authorization bill, 
which contains the vast amount of $1,- 
521 million, is $68,834,000 less than the 
House-passed bill and $329,080,000 less 
than the amoun; requested of the Senate. 
Those are important figures to remember, 
because when we are spending on mili- 
tary construction every year more than 
$1 billion, we wish to keep that amount 
down so far as we can. 

Based on the testimony we heard we 
felt that a good case was made 
for some restoration. The total restora- 
tion requested from the House cuts was 
approximately $150 million. Of this 
amount we granted restorations of less 
than $15 million. 

After a careful study of the hearings 
and the data submitted in justification, 
our committee made some substantial re- 
ductions of items which were included 
in the House passed measure. Several of 
these are of such importance I feel I 
should comment on them specifically. 

First, we made some substantial cuts 
in academic facilities in the Army and 
Navy because we felt there should be an 
overall study to see where joint use of 
existing buildings is feasible. An ex- 
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ample of this is a reduction at the Army 
War College and the Industrial College 
of $1.5 million. Here the War College 
and the Industrial College operate side 
by side at Fort McNair. The committee 
felt that before such a program was 
undertaken we should have before us 
all of the data on the total facilities and 
their use. 

Another major project with which we 
have dealt concerned the move of the 
Fifth Army Headquarters from Chicago 
to Fort Sheridan—a distance of 35 miles 
north. The original estimate of cost was 
$3.3 million. The committee allowed $2 
million, striking out funds for an under- 
ground communications center since we 
felt it was not needed. 

At a number of points in classified tes- 
timony, large sums of money were re- 
quested for underground and bomb-re- 
sistant structures here and overseas. 
The committee was not impressed with 
the urgency and need which was given on 
these and hence struck the items from 
the bill. 

That subject is classified, but sub- 
stantial amounts of money were in- 
volved. 

Let me speak finally about the request 
for $17.9 million for an administrative 
and classroom building for the Defense 
Intelligence Agency at Arlington Hall, a 
former girls’ school located on Route 50 
just beyond Fort Myer in a residential 
section. The committee denied this re- 
quest on the grounds that it would en- 
large a facility that already overburdens 
the neighborhood in which it is located. 
Also, the committee is anxious to have 
further proof on why the personnel level 
of our intelligence functions—and this is 
important, Mr. President—continues to 
grow at its present pace when the estab- 
lishment of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency was designed to coordinate and 
cut back on the duplicative efforts in this 
field of endeavor. 

Finally, Mr. President, I think this is 
an excellent bill. It provides for our 
construction needs in a very adequate 
manner. 

I feel that we have been careful in our 
consideration of the bill and held each 
item to strict proof. Where we have 
made cuts I feel the proof has not been 
convincing. If needed items have been 
eliminated I feel sure these will be pre- 
sented next year with more adequate 
justification. On balance this bill pro- 
vides for our needs and is worthy of the 
support of all Members of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying 
that I appreciate working with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi who, as usual, has 
gone into these items with a great deal 
of care, as have also the subcommittee 
and the full committee. The report, 
which was a unanimous report of the 
full Committee on the Armed Services, 
sets forth substantial cuts of approxi- 
mately $329 million under the requests 
of the administration. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much for his contribution and his 
statement. I appreciate deeply his over- 
generous remarks. I should like to re- 
spond that it is a privilege to work with 
him, and it is particularly helpful to 
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have him working on a bill of which he 
has such fine knowledge. 

Continuing with my remarks for the 
full committee, the projects I have 
earlier described are some of the major 
ones receiving the committee’s close ap- 
praisal and represent a substantial por- 
tion of the reduction made in the bill, but 
we went still further in the more routine 
aspects of the program. This appeared 
to be a year to request additional admin- 
istrative and academic facilities and im- 
provements and additions to existing 
structures. Substantial reductions were 
made in this area; particularly, a trend 
has been noticed to increase the aca- 
demic facilities of various types, and 
over $86 million was requested for this 
purpose. Some 40 percent of this is di- 
rectly attributable to the expansion of 
the two military academies I referred to 
earlier, but it is the remainder that is 
cause for concern. The committee is 
of the opinion that a thorough review 
should be made of the military school 
system, ranging from the recruit to the 
top planners, with a view to eliminating 
duplication and consolidating like facil- 
ities where possible. Here, again, a sub- 
stantial reduction was made by denying 
two projects for the Army and one for 
the Navy. 

The one for the Navy was just dis- 
cussed by the Senator from California. 

I have said many times that one of the 
sources of strength for the men in the 
services is that they continue with their 
training, and continue attendance at 
school, keeping up at the same time not 
only in weapons and techniques but in 
other subjects that relate to their re- 
sponsibilities. At the same time, we find 
that there is little tendency for the serv- 
ices to cooperate in the consolidation of 
academic and administrative facilities. 
It has become very expensive to provide 
these fine facilities for those in the sery- 
ice. We thought where facilities were 
available, they should be utilized, and 
that we should wait at least until the 
situation could be studied more closely. 

The committee denied requests of $2.9 
million for the academic building at the 
Army Logistics Management School, 
Fort Lee, Va., and $1.5 million for mod- 
ernization of the National War College, 
at Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. There 
may be later requests for the moderni- 
zation of the Industrial College located 
adjacent thereto. We thought perhaps 
the two facilities might be consolidated, 
at least in part. We shall go into that 
subject further, as has already been 
noted. 

Before concluding my presentation, I 
should like to say a few words about the 
military family housing program. It will 
be recalled that 2 years ago, under the 
guidance of the Congress, a family hous- 
ing management account was established 
within the Department of Defense, and 
for the first time all costs of family hous- 
ing were brought together in order that 
it might be analyzed as a single program. 
This system has by this time had a rea- 
sonably fair trial, and I am pleased to 
report the system is proving most benefi- 
cial, and I believe is resulting in substan- 
tial economies. 
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I may add that it seems to have been 
well managed and is working well. It 
is certainly a far cry from and much 
better than the preceding housing pro- 
grams, under which housing was built 
without the use of appropriated funds. 
Now all military family housing requires 
appropriated funds. 

This year we were requested to ap- 
prove a housing program of $711 million 
which would have included the construc- 
tion of 12,500 new units. The Commit- 
tee concurred with the House action in 
reducing the amount requested by $50.3 
million. The $660.6 million in new au- 
thority granted, however, is believed ade- 
quate for the coming year and provides 
for approximately 10,000 new housing 
units, which is consistent with last year’s 
grant. 

In considering this matter, however, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and I were reminded that 
we are on the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee that considers these matters and 
that we were in no way bound by the 
figure here set, and that we were merely 
approving it as eligible for appropriated 
funds. We will go into proof of the need 
later, in another subcommittee, and 
have a recommendation made, in view of 
the testimony given and further con- 
sideration of the subject. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Am I correct in 
my understanding that the administra- 
tion submitted a request for 12,000 hous- 
ing units? 

Mr. STENNIS. 12,500 units. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And the House 
authorized 9,800 units? 

Mr. STENNIS. 9,887 is the exact fig- 
ure. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The committee 
agreed with the House figure, with the 
general statement to the Armed Services 
Committee that we would consider how 
much to appropriate for this year when 
we reached the appropriation stage. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. We were not 
bound by any figure, but we will consider 
it again after a closer survey. 

Only one addition was made to the 
bill over and above the budget requested. 
An increase of $4.6 million was made in 
the bill for the Army National Guard for 
a total of $10 million. This important 
program has been allowed to lag, and 
now that the reorganization and realine- 
ment of the guard is completed, the Com- 
mittee strongly feels that this program 
should be accelerated. Testimony indi- 
cated that the amount allowed is the 
very minimum necessary to properly 
carry out a sound National Guard pro- 
gram. The amount allowed will provide 
for 38 armories and 25 nonarmory proj- 
ects in 38 States, as opposed to 24 armo- 
ries and 16 nonarmory projects in 29 
States, as would have been provided for 
in the original request. 

One word further about the selection 
of armories to be eligible for funding. 
The Committee does not select the armo- 
ries. They are selected by the Defense 
Department and National Guard official 
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in the various States in accordance with 
a national formula that is worked out 
by the Army National Guard. Consider- 
ation is given to the needs in the States 
and the availability of funds. 

Mr. President, I believe I have fairly 
summarized the Committee’s action in 
regard to the military construction bill 
before you. I believe we have adequate- 
ly provided for the essential require- 
ments as we see them at this time. We 
have tried to eliminate the frills, the 
desirable but unnecessary, and the un- 
needed. We have been generous indeed 
in providing for replacement projects in 
realization that many temporary facili- 
ties built during World War II and still 
in use have long outlived their usefulness 
and are reaching an advanced stage of 
deterioration. Almost 30 percent of the 
entire program this year falls within this 
category. 

We restored a number of relatively 
small items for installations this country 
has in Western Europe, because they were 
needed and did not represent such a large 
expenditure of funds. Major items for 
Western Europe that were found to be 
nonessential were eliminated. One was 
for $20 million and another one was for 
$4 million. 

If any Senator has questions to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi or some other 
member of the subcommittee, we shall 
be glad to try to answer. Otherwise I 
suppose the Chair will be ready to ask 
for any amendments that may be offered. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youna] 
is a member of the subcommittee, and 
I understand he may have a statement to 
make, if the Chair will recognize him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I desire to associate myself with the 
statement made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], chairman of the subcommittee, 
who presided in an outstanding manner 
over the special subcommittee appointed 
by Chairman RussELL to consider the 
military construction authorization bill 
for the fiscal year 1965. 

I felt that it was a high privilege for 
me to be permitted to serve as a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee under the lead- 
ership of the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. Stennis] and in association with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], who 
was present throughout the consideration 
of the bill. 

I was impressed with the compre- 
hensive knowledge of the subject dis- 
played by the subcommittee chairman, 
by the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALToNsTALL], and by other 
members who have had extensive expe- 
rience with matters relating to the mili- 
tary. 

Mr. President, very definitely, this is a 
good bill, and very definitely this is a bill 
which is entirely compatible with the 
austerity program announced by the ad- 
ministration. The committee worked 
hard on this subject, and the members 
of the committee, with the exception of 
the junior Senator from Ohio, who is 
now addressing these few remarks to the 
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Senate, have had extensive experience 
over the years on military construction 
authorization matters and regarding leg- 
islation pertaining to the Armed Forces 
of our country. 

The bill before us is indeed a complex 
one and contains over 1,200 line items 
for some 585 military bases throughout 
the world. Every item was individually 
considered and carefully weighed in de- 
ciding which should remain in the bill 

To summarize the whole program, 
I might state that about 34 percent of 
the amount requested in the bill will pro- 
vide important operation and training 
facilities; 27 percent is for facilities to 
support and house the troops, including 
provisions of medical and community fa- 
cilities; while the remaining 39 percent 
covers facilities required for all impor- 
tant research and development, mainte- 
nance, supplies, administration, land, 
and utilities. 

Although a reduction of about 18 per- 
cent was made in the amount requested 
I am convinced the recommendations of 
the committee amply provide for the 
basic construction requirements of the 
Military Establishment for the next 12 
months. I believe the committee has 
been most generous in many areas, par- 
ticularly in the area of replacement fa- 
cilities, such as troop housing, hospitals, 
and military family housing, which to a 
great extent is for enlisted personnel. 

On the other hand, the committee was 
very discerning in eliminating those 
items believed unnecessary. This par- 
ticularly applies to what to many seems 
an inordinate request for additional land 
acreage. We were called upon to au- 
thorize the acquisition of 1,418,379 ad- 
ditional acres, at an estimated cost of $35 
million. Approval was granted to ac- 
quire only 162,425 acres, at a cost of about 
$21 million. Mr. President, I am ba- 
sically opposed to depriving private citi- 
zens of their property, particularly those 
whose living is derived from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. We must, however, be 
realistic and recognize the necessity from 
time to time of acquiring some additional 
land to provide adequate training areas 
for our troops. I can assure the Senate 
that approval was granted to acquire 
only that land for which a valid and 
urgent military need exists. 

Another area of considerable interest 
to me is our oversea bases, particularly 
in the light of the gold-flow problem and 
the uncertainty of our tenure in certain 
localities. Here again each project was 
carefully weighed and provisions have 
been made for only the most essential 
military requirements. 

Mr. President, finally I should like 
to state that it was indeed an enlighten- 
ing experience to have participated in 
the review of this measure. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to offer, but before offer- 
ing it I wish to say a few words about 
the problem of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
which has been a continuing one in New 
York State, and to express some puzzle- 
ment over the substantial amount au- 
thorized in the bill for naval shipyards. 
I have been told a number of times, most 
recently on Wednesday, the day before 
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yesterday, by the Secretary of the Navy, 
that a full-scale study was underway of 
our navy yards, to determine whether 
they should remain open or be reduced 
in number and size. 

If such a real study is underway, and 
if the Defense Department is really mak- 
ing an honest effort to evaluate this 
situation with regard to navy yards, and 
if, as we have been repeatedly assured, 
no decision will be made until late 
November, as we have been told so many 
times, it seems rather curious that the 
Navy would be getting more than $112 
million for the naval shipyard at 
Charleston, S.C. 

The bill includes 1,400 units of family 
housing, to be erected in the vicinity of 
naval yards which, we are told, may be 
closed down in late November. 

Unless the Defense Department has al- 
ready made up its mind on them, and the 
study is merely for the purpose of delay 
or coverup, it would appear more sensible 
to me not to authorize these funds this 
year, but to wait and see which navy 
yards will be closed, rather than to au- 
thorize a great deal of money for any 
yards this year. 

It seems to me that the Defense De- 
partment is doing a little bit of talking 
out of both sides of the mouth. Whena 
press release goes out from the Defense 
Department for public consumption all 
we hear about is great savings. When the 
Defense Department comes to Congress 
for an appropriation or an authorization, 
it says it must do a great deal of rebuild- 
ing of many structures. Any action the 
Senate takes in approving funds for navy 
yards before the Defense Department has 
completed its study as to which ones are 
to remain open and which ones are to 
be closed, or cut back, would be a clear 
waste of taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? I do not want to 
interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I invite the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that, hav- 
ing discussed the subject with our ad- 
ministrative aid, who is particularly in- 
formed on military construction, this is 
the only military construction bill that 
will come before Congress this year. 
There might be a bill for some emer- 
gency. In the bill there are only two 
items that would come within the pur- 
port of the Senator’s amendment, as I 
understand the situation. 

Mr. KEATING. I have not yet offered 
my amendment. I am discussing an en- 
tirely different matter. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. 

Mr. KEATING. I am talking about 
navy yards. I am about to offer my 
amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
not talking about that subject? 

Mr. KEATING. I am talking about 
navy yards. I am talking about the 
study that is underway as to the closing 
of navy yards. The Defense Depart- 
ment has told us that it has not yet made 
the decision as to what navy yards shall 
be closed. Yet a million and a half dol- 
lars is provided in the bill for the 
Charleston Navy Yard. 
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It seems to me we have the cart be- 
fore the horse, unless the Defense De- 
partment has made its decision. The 
Defense Department has told us that it 
has not yet made its decision on navy 
yards. The Secretary of the Navy says 
that the Navy may close one or two 
yards. However, it does not make sense 
to me to spend a great deal of money for 
the construction of new facilities at one 
of these navy yards. That is my point. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe I can 
answer the Senator’s question on that 
point. I believe I can answer it factual- 
ly. The Charleston Navy Yard in South 
Carolina has become the headquarters 
on the Atlantic seaboard of the Polaris 
submarines. The Polaris submarines 
which come in there for refitting, replen- 
ishment, and so forth, have two crews, 
one of which goes on board, and the 
other which comes ashore for training 
and rest. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the Charleston Navy Yard is one instal- 
lation that would not, in any event, be 
given up, because we have been increas- 
ing the facilities at the Charleston Navy 
Yard for the past 2 or 3 years, including 
the berthing facilities. The Polaris sub- 
marine facilities is 25 miles out and there 
are additional buildings for the navy 
yard in Charleston. The housing is nec- 
essary to go with the navy yard. 

I personally have been there twice. I 
examined that navy yard in two differ- 
ent years. While the navy yards in Bos- 
ton and New York may have to be given 
up, I think the Senator from New York 
can be assured that because the Charles- 
ton Navy Yard has been made the head- 
quarters of the Polaris submarines, that 
yard will not be given up. Therefore, we 
are justified in providing additional 
housing in a limited area there now. I 
know that of my own knowledge. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts for 
that information. It is information that 
we have been unable to get from the De- 
partment of Defense or the Navy Depart- 
ment. They have insisted that no deci- 
sion has been made concerning which 
navy yards are to be closed. Now the 
Senator from Massachusetts tells us— 
and he certainly should know, because he 
has been in the midst of this discus- 
sion—that a decision has been made to 
retain the Charleston Navy Yard. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. When I say that 
the Charleston Navy Yard will be re- 
tained, I make that statement of my own 
knowledge, not based on any report from 
the Secretary of Defense. I spoke with 
the Secretary of Defense within the last 
2 or 3 days on the entire subject. He 
stated to me emphatically that it was a 
difficult decision to determine which navy 
yards should be closed, and that the De- 
partment does not expect to have a final 
answer for a number of months. I made 
my inquiry of him particularly with 
reference to the Boston Navy Yard, in 
which I am interested, just as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York is in- 
terested in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Mr. KEATING. I thought perhaps 
the Senator from Massachusetts was 
speaking on behalf of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. I am disappointed to hear that 
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his remarks had to do with the Boston 
Navy Yard; but I can understand that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am speaking 
of the Navy yards on the east coast, of 
which New York, Boston, Portsmouth, 
and Newport News are four. What I 
said concerning the Charleston, S.C., 
Navy Yard was based on my own knowl- 
edge, and not on any report of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. I do not see how the 
Charleston Navy Yard could be given 
up when its facilities have been in- 
creased and it has been made the head- 
quarters for the Polaris submarines on 
the east coast. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, the 
Senator believes there is a special rea- 
son for providing housing at Charleston 
which does not apply to other Navy yards 
through the country? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is my in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know what 
the Senator’s amendment provides. 

Mr. KEATING. We have not come to 
the amendment, but I am about to offer 
it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What would be its ef- 
fect on the item for the transfer of 5th 
Army Headquarters from downtown 
South Chicago to Fort Sheridan? 

Mr. KEATING. It would have no ef- 
fect, because I propose to modify my 
amendment by striking out “elsewhere” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “in other 
States.” 

Mr. President, I now offer amendment 
No. 1076, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment as modified will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 119, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 610. No funds shall be authorized to 
be expended by this bill for the purpose of 
constructing new facilities in other States 
to replace facilities at installations ordered 
reduced or closed pursuant to the announce- 
ments of the Secretary of Defense dated De- 
cember 12, 1963, or April 24, 1964, for ‘econ- 
omy reasons’.”’ 


Mr. KEATING. I shall explain the 
purpose of the amendment. 

The Department of Defense, on De- 
cember 12, 1963, and April 24, 1964, 
announced widespread cutbacks and 
closing of defense installations. The 
cutbacks and closings were publicized as 
a source of great savings for the tax- 
payers. 

Every year, substantial sums are ap- 
propriated for the construction of new 
military facilities, and this year is no 
exception. The purpose of my amend- 
ment is to prevent the use of funds for 
the construction of facilities in other 
States to do the work which was per- 
formed in the particular installations 
that have been closed. In other words, 
no economy would be achieved by the 
construction of such new facilities. The 
purpose of the two orders of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as stated, was to 
achieve economy. No economy is in- 
volved if an installation is closed and a 
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new installation is built in another State 
or another area to do the same work 
that was done in the facility that was 
closed. 

My amendment would prevent the De- 
partment of Defense from spending large 
sums to erect huge new edifices to re- 
place facilities that are being closed. I 
know of no case in which that is specifi- 
cally proposed to be done, but I believe 
the principle is important and should be 
stressed. I had hoped that the chair- 
man and the other members of the com- 
mittee would feel that they could take 
the amendment to conference. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I under- 
stand, the Senator has modified his 
amendment so as to make it read: 

No funds shall be authorized to be ex- 
pended by this bill for the purpose of con- 
structing new facilities in other States to 
replace facilities at installations ordered re- 
duced or closed pursuant to the announce- 
ments of the Secretary of Defense dated 
December 12, 1963, or April 24, 1964, for 
“economy reasons”. 


Mr. KEATING. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So it is my un- 
derstanding that if that is the language 
of the amendment as the Senator has 
now drafted it, only two items would be 
included, both of them in States in which 
facilities now exist, one in Illinois, the 
other in the State of the distinguished 
Senator from New York. Those are the 
only items in the bill, on the authority 
of our able assistant. If this is to be the 
only authorization bill this year, the 
Senator's amendment would not apply to 
those two items, which are the only such 
items in the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. I was hoping that 
was correct and was hoping, for that 
reason, that the chairman and the other 
members of the committee would see no 
objection to accepting the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I know of the Sena- 
tor’s concern about the situation at 
Rome, N.Y., and have much sympathy 
with the problem there. I wish there 
were something we could do to alleviate 
the situation concerning that installa- 
tion. But if the Senator’s amendment 
has now been modified so that it does 
not apply to the items in the bill, why 
place the amendment in the bill at all? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be frank with 
the Senator. The reason for offering 
the amendment was to make very clear 
the principle that facilities may not be 
constructed anywhere else in the coun- 
try to do the work that was done in the 
closed facility at Rome. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator under- 
stands that the bill provides nothing for 
the Rome installation. 

Mr. KEATING. Nothing specifically 
singled out to replace building at Rome. 

Mr. STENNIS. Also, as I understand 
the modified amendment, it would not 
apply to two items that the original 
version applied to. It does not apply to 
anything in the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Are there only 2 items 
for construction of new facilities in the 
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bill in the same field of operations as 
facilities being closed down? 

Mr. STENNIS. There were several 
items. There were 5 or 6 in the bill that 
would be affected by the original version 
of the Senator’s amendment, but they 
were taken out by the committee. They 
are not in the Senate version at present. 
Therefore, there are only two items in 
the bill which the Senator’s original 
amendment would affect. One of those 
would be in his own State and the other 
in Illinois. Naturally, the committee 
would wish to protect those two items. 

Mr. KEATING. My understanding 
is—I may be misinformed about it—that 
these two facilities, to which the Senator 
has referred, and which are not now cov- 
ered by the revised bill, are not the only 
ones where there is new construction, 
renovation, or other activities. All that 
we ask is: If they are going to spend 
money for new facilities, whether they 
are new buildings or new facilities of any 
kind, they ought not have a purpose 
which is being served in an installation 
that is being closed down; in other words, 
let us say there is a warehouse to house 
electronic equipment at Rome, N.Y., 
it would seem to me it would not be 
economy and would be a mistake to per- 
mit the construction of a warehouse in 
some other State to house that electronic 
equipment. It is quite simple. The two 
installations that we have been talking 
about do not apply—the one in Illinois 
and the other in New York. They are 
not covered in this revised amendment; 
but it seems to me that this amendment 
States a principle which is sound from 
the point of view of economy; namely, 
that the Defense Department should not 
close down a facility and then use these 
funds for the building of a new one some- 
where else that is designed to do the same 
work as the one being closed down. 

Mr. STENNIS. I would have to dis- 
agree with the Senator, because we can 
Save $20 million, perhaps, in operational 
funds, at installation X, by closing it 
down; but we would have to spend 
money at some other installation to take 
care of some of the items which will 
carry over and continue. So if we had 
to spend $5 to $8 million, the Senator’s 
illustration would not apply. If the 
numbers are to be reduced, they cannot 
be put in a straitjacket and not per- 
mitted to spend any money on any other 
installation where they are making a 
transfer. The Air Force transferred one 
installation out of Mississippi to three or 
four different schools. They sent one to 
California, one to Utah, and one some- 
where else. No doubt they had some 
additional construction to take care of 
in those places, and new homes had to 
be built, but the operation does save the 
operational costs of maintaining a base. 

Another item in the House bill—we 
took it out of the Senate version, but it 
will be in conference—which the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would affect would be 
the Oakland Army Terminal Center, a 
$2 million item. If the Senator’s 
amendment were included, that would 
preclude this item, unless the conferees 
rejected it. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the Senator 
mean to say that the Oakland Army 
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Terminal is to perform functions of one 
of the terminals reduced under these 
orders? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct—Fort 
Mason, which is nearby the Oakland 
Army Terminal. 

Mr. KEATING. That would not ap- 
ply if it were in the same State. 

Mr. STENNIS. The last version of 
the Senator’s amendment would not 
apply. í 

Mr. KEATING. No; not if they wer 
both in California. It would apply only 
if they were moved from one State to 
another. 

The Senator has put his finger on it. 
Certainly I do not oppose coordination 
and consolidation of activities within a 
small area, but what I am objecting to 
is transfers of jobs and installations all 
over the country which then lead to large 
new construction requirements, 

Mr. STENNIS. We have conferred, 
and we believe the Senator has a seri- 
ous point; but we believe that his amend- 
ment is too tightly drawn. An emer- 
gency could occur, such as the Cuban 
crisis, for example, in which we had to 
rush a great Army. The Marines, the 
Air Force, and everything else had to 
move almost instantly, and we spent a 
great deal of money doing so. We could 
take this item to conference with the 
understanding that we will try to work 
out some language which we think does 
not go too far, and does not harm the bill 
as a whole. If we cannot do that, we 
shall have to drop the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
Mississippi is always helpful. He has 
just suggested that perhaps the language 
should not be quite so tightly drawn as 
this, but should state that if the Defense 
Department is going to do this, it must 
make a special report to the Congress, 
which is frequently done. 

Mr. STENNIS. We will take it to con- 
ference, with that understanding. 

Mr. President, with that understand- 
ing we accept the amendment, as modi- 
fied. 


Mr. KEATING. As modified. I appre- 
ciate it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York, as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 

to. 


ALLEGED SAVING ON PHASEOUT OF ROAMA ' 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a joint statement 
which was made by my colleague the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
Representative PIRNI, and myself, and 
following that, that my colleague, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs], 
who is unable to be present today because 
of official business, be given permission 
to insert his statement. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withow 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Jornt STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN PIRNIE 
AND SENATORS JAVITS AND KEATING 


The General Accounting Office report on 
the alleged savings to be realized from the 
planned phase-out of Roama raises serious 
questions as to the basis for the Air Force 
decision. 

The General Accounting Office was unable 
to evaluate the single most important item 
in the total alleged savings because the Air 
Force did not provide sufficient detailed sup- 
port to substantiate its claims with regard 
to savings it contends will be realized by 
the elimination of personnel spaces from 
the Logistics Command as a result of the 
transfer. 

There appears to be as much of a mystery 
surrounding this aspect of the report as is 
contained in any James Bond fiction. We 
have been advised that one unidentified offi- 
cer gathered all the supporting data to jus- 
tify the claimed personnel savings. Upon 
completion of his study, the officer was or- 
dered to destroy all the documentation. 
We can understand why the CIA or Secret 
Service occasionally operate in this manner 
but we question the need for such an 
approach by the Air Force. 

Beside the notable lack of information 
on the major portion of the alleged savings, 
three other items in the report demand par- 
ticular attention: 

1. Of the estimated savings of $11.8 mil- 
lion for fiscal years 1965 through 1967, GAO 
was able to identify $2 million which did not 
appear to be savings properly attributable 
to the transfer. 

2. Of the estimated annual savings of $9.9 
million beginning with fiscal year 1968, GAO 
was able to identify $2.7 million which did 
not appear to be savings properly attributable 
to the transfer. 

3. Of the estimated cost of $3.6 million for 
constructing new facilities at the air mate- 
riel areas receiving Roama’s functions, GAO 
was able to identify $1 million in additional 
expenses which the Air Force had omitted in 
its figures. 

The significant overstatements of savings 
and underestimates of costs, coupled with 
the mysterious lack of information with re- 
spect to the claimed savings in personnel, 
give rise to serious doubt of the Air Force 
contention that the phaseout of Roama is 
in the best interest of Government economy 
and national defense. 

The phaseout of Roama was widely pub- 
licized as a source of great savings to the 
taxpayers, yet the GAO report reveals that 
the Air Force has no figures to support its 
exaggerated claims. If a 3,000-man defense 
activity can be eliminated with no detailed 
justification, then no military base or fa- 
cility or job anywhere in the country is 
secure. 

In view of this situation, we shall con- 
tinue to press for an immediate postpone- 
ment of any further phaseout action until 
all the facts can be assembled and reviewed. 

If a full disclosure of all the facts should 
reveal that the transfer of Roama is in the 
best interest of Government economy and 
national defense, as the Air Force claims, 
then we would withdraw our objections to 
the move. Until the Air Force claims are 
proved, we will not accept the phaseout of 
Roama and will continue to fight for full 
and fair reconsideration by the Air Force. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 


I should like to express my support of the 
amendment introduced by my colleague, 
Senator KEATING, and which I have cospon- 
sored. The Defense Department announce- 
ment of military installation closings 
throughout this country have deeply af- 
fected many of our States. I am certain 
that no one would be opposed to the curtail- 
ment of operations of any of these military 
installations if true economies for the ben- 
efit of our Nation were to be obtained. 
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Whether the closing of all the installations 
announced by the Defense Department will 
result in economies is, in my view, very much 
open to question. 

Yesterday, the Comptroller General ren- 
dered a detailed report on the Department of 
Defense’s plan to close the Rome, N.Y., Air 
Material Area and transfer its functions from 
Griffiss Air Force Base, N.Y. The Air Force 
claimed that the transfer of functions from 
Rome, N.Y., would save the Federal Govern- 
ment $11.8 million for fiscal years 1965 
through 1967. Of the $11.8 million esti- 
mated savings for this period, the Comp- 
troller General was able to identify $2 mil- 
lion which, according to his report, “did not 
appear to be savings properly attributable to 
the transfer.” As to the Air Force’s claim of 
annual savings of $9.9 million beginning 
with fiscal year 1968, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral was able to identify $2.7 million which 
“did not appear to be savings properly at- 
tributable to the transfer.” The Comp- 
troller General also concluded that with re- 
spect to the relocation costs which the Air 
Force expected to incur, “the estimated cost 
of $3.6 million for constructing additional 
facilities at the air material areas receiving 
the functions of Rome Air Material Area ap- 
peared to be understated by about $1 mil- 
lion.” In addition, the “reasonableness” of 
the remaining alleged savings could not be 
determined because the Air Force reported 
that it had destroyed the detailed justifica- 
tion of their estimates. 

The disclosures of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report are quite disturbing to me for 
not only do they undermine the principal 
Air Force argument for the transfer of the 
Rome Air Material Area, but they raise ques- 
tions as to the true economies which are 
being obtained by military base closings. 
The closings are a matter of grave concern 
to the States and local communities af- 
fected. Their economic impact affects the 
livelihood of millions of people, yet serious 
questions remain as to the basis and validity 
of at least one of the decisions which has 
been made as an “economy move.” 

With respect to the Rome Air Material 
Area closing, Representative ALEXANDER 
PIRNIE, the dedicated Congressman of the 
Rome area, Senator KEATING, and I will con- 
tinue to fight for a full and fair reconsidera- 
tion by the Air Force of its proposal to close 
this installation until claims of savings by 
the Air Force are proved. 

The amendment to the pending military 
construction bill, which Senator KEATING 
and I have introduced, would prohibit the 
authorization of funds to construct facilities 
to replace installations closed by the Defense 
Department. If economies are to be ob- 
tained, unnecessary expenditures should not 
be made to duplicate missions which are be- 
ing phased out. The amendment would not 
restrict authorization of funds for necessary 
military construction but would merely pre- 
vent funds from being utilized to replace 
existing facilities. 

NAVY YARDS 

With respect to the matter of economies, I 
should also like to express my concern over 
the item in the military construction bill 
which provides for funds for construction at 
two Navy yards included under authorization 
for Bureau of Ships facilities. This expendi- 
ture would be made despite the fact that the 
Defense Department is conducting a study 
of the question of whether there is excess 
capacity in our naval yards and has been 
reducing employment and work allocation at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard over which Senator 
Keattne and I have been deeply concerned. 
I hope that serious attention will be given 
by the Defense Department to the question 
of whether meaningful economies can be ob- 
tained by curtailment of operations in one 
naval yard and expansion of operations in 
others. 
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I also hope that the Senate will accept our 
amendment in the interest of true economy. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include at this 
point in the Recorp the text of the letter 
of transmittal from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 25, 1964. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PIRNIE, SENATOR JAV- 
ITS, AND SENATOR KEATING: Enclosed is our re- 
port on the Department of Defense plan to 
transfer the functions of the Rome Air Ma- 
teriel Area from Griffiss Air Force Base, N.Y. 
Our review was undertaken at your re- 
quest * * * in which you asked that we re- 
view the Department of Defense plans to 
close the Rome Air Materiel Area and the 
Schenectady Army Depot. Our findings with 
respect to the latter installation were sub- 
mitted to you by letter dated March 16, 1964 
(B-153174). 

The Air Force has stated that it was de- 
cided to reduce the organizational structure 
of the Air Force Logistics Command from 
nine air materiel areas to eight as a result of 
a continuous decline in recent years in the 
scope of the Logistics Command’s opera- 
tions. The Air Force selected the Rome Air 
Materiel Area for closing primarily because 
its workload can be relocated to other air 
materiel areas which have some experience in 
managing equipment similar to that present- 
ly managed at Rome and because these other 
air materiel areas have overhaul and mainte- 
nance capabilities that are lacking at Rome. 
The Air Force has stated that all the air ma- 
teriel areas except Rome have huge invest- 
ments in major industrial overhaul and re- 
pair facilities which would be extremely diffi- 
cult and costly to relocate. 

The Air Force estimated that significant 
Savings in personnel and various operating 
expenses would be realized by consolidating 
the functions of the Rome Air Materiel Area 
with those of other air materiel areas and 
that these savings would be substantially 
greater than the relocation costs which would 
be incurred in the transfer. The Air Force 
has estimated that, during the period in 
which the transfer is to be accomplished— 
fiscal year 1965 through fiscal year 1967— 
savings of about $11.8 million will be realized 
as the Rome functions are transferred on a 
phased basis, The Air Force anticipated that 
these estimated savings would be offset by 
the costs of relocating personnel, equipment, 
and material; other personnel costs: fyd 
costs of altering, building, or modifying 4 
cilities at the locations receiving the addi- 
tional functions, which were estimated at 
about $6.3 million. The Air Force has esti- 
mated that, after the transfer is completed, 
savings of about $9.9 million a year will be 
realized, starting with fiscal year 1968. In 
arriving at these saving estimates, the Air 
Force considered the salaries for the number 
of military and civilian personnel who could 
be eliminated from the Logistics Command’s 
authorized strength and the anticipated re- 
ductions in various operating expenses. 

We have analyzed the Air Force estimates 
of savings anticipated as a result of trans- 
ferring the functions of Rome Air Materiel 
Area, as well as the costs which will be in- 
curred to accomplish the move. Of the esti- 
mated savings of $11.8 million for fiscal years 
1965 through 1967 and the anticipated an- 
nual savings thereafter of about $9.9 million 
@ year, we were able to identify about $2 
million and $2.7 million, respectively, which 
did not appear to be savings properly at- 
tributable to the transfer. 

With regard to the major portion of the 
savings attributed to the transfer by the Air 
Force, we are unable to determine the rea- 
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sonabless of the Air Force estimates be- 
cause the Air Force has not provided suffi- 
cient detailed support for the single most 
important factor affecting the estimates; 
that is, the number of personnel spaces that 
can be eliminated from the Logistics Com- 
mand’s authorized personnel strength as a 
result of the transfer. We were informed 
that the detailed work to arrive at this esti- 
mate was performed by one officer in order 
to avoid premature widespread concern over 
the proposed closing during the early plan- 
ning stages and that the officer was in- 
structed to and did destroy the detailed 
papers supporting the estimate. Air Force 
Officials have stated, however, that recent de- 
tailed planning for the first phases of the 
transfer indicates that the original estimates 
were reasonably accurate. 

With respect to the relocation costs which 
the Air Force expects to incur, we found 
that the estimated cost of $3.6 million for 
constructing additional facilities at the air 
materiel areas receiving the functions of 
Rome Air Materiel Area ap to be un- 
derstated by about $1 million. We found 
no basis on which to question other elements 
of the estimated relocation costs. 

It is generally recognized in the Air Force 
that some difficulties will be experienced in 
a transfer of management responsibilities of 
this magnitude. The Air Force believes, 
however, that such problems will be tem- 
porary and can be overcome by special atten- 
tion as required. From an audit standpoint, 
it is not possible for us to predict the extent 
to which the Air Force will experience a loss 
of management capability by not having 
the management of electronic ground com- 
munications equipment centralized at a sin- 
gle location, nor is it possible for us to pre- 
dict whether the savings anticipated will 
actually be realized. 

This report is also being submitted today 
to Senator Jacon K, Javirs and Congressman 
ALEXANDER PN. We plan to make no fur- 
ther distribution of this report unless copies 
are specifically requested, and then only 
after appropriate approval has been obtained 
or public announcement has been made con- 
cerning the contents of the report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
substitute as amended. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield for 
some questions? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the floor so that I may yield to the 
Senator from Illinois for questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi a few questions 
about statements which are made on 
page 15 of the committee report, dealing 
with the transfer of the headquarters of 
the 5th Army from Chicago to Fort 
Sheridan, 36 miles north. 

Before I ask this question, I wonder 
whether I might be permitted to make a 
prefatory statement. 

I am a strong supporter of Secretary 
McNamara, and believe that he is doing 
a magnificent job in seeking to reduce 
military waste. 

I do not wish to defend the existence 
of any unnecessary locations, or to stand 
in the way of desirable economies. Sec- 
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retary McNamara has launched a fine 
program to reduce waste in the military 
service—a good portion of which pro- 
gram, incidentally, I had the privilege of 
suggesting. But I was skeptical about 
the economy claimed for the transfer of 
the headquarters of the 5th Army from 
Chicago to Fort Sheridan. 

It seemed to me that this involved, in 
its original proposal, an outlay of well 
over $5 million with the possibility that 
additional costs might be incurred, and 
that such economies as were claimed 
could be obtained by reductions in force 
at the existing location. This would not 
require a change of location. 

I notice that the committee makes the 
following statement on page 15 of its re- 
port: 

The sum of $3,323,000 was requested for 
headquarters facilities to permit the reloca- 
tion of the 5th Army Headquarters from the 
city of Chicago to Fort Sheridan, Ill. 


Then there is this most interesting 
statement: 

Although the committee was advised this 
was basically an economy move, the commit- 
tee has reservations as to how much might 
eventually be saved, if any, since it appears 
there will be generated further expense re- 
quirements for family housing, and perhaps 
other facilities. 


I take it that the committee has dis- 
tinct reservations as to whether any 
economies at all would be effected by this 
change? 

Mr. STENNIS. There is a considera- 
ble claimed annual saving in this change. 
That had some appeal to us, of course. 
The estimate by the services themselves 
were to be $1,160,000. We found that 
those estimates, as to what the savings 
would be, proved to be mighty liberal. 
We learned by experience to be skeptical 
about it. 

In this case, we encountered the fact 
that we had a housing problem involved 
in connection with the change, although, 
for the time being, they proposed to con- 
tinue to occupy this housing that is avail- 
able in the city of Chicago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That will still keep 
the staff split between the city of Chicago 
and Fort Sheridan. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true. We re- 
moved an underground situation from 
the project there. That eliminated ap- 
proximately $1.3 million. The change 
then did have an overall appeal to the 
committee. There will be some savings 
perhaps. I would not try to estimate, 
but there could be none, frankly. There 
is an advantage here with reference to 
the change, especially when we remove 
the $1.3 million. That will not be al- 
lowed, I do not think, in any future hear- 
ing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois has stated that most of the 
claimed economies come from a sched- 
uled reduction in staff which could be 
carried out regardless of where the head- 
quarters are located. I would support 
such economy. But the economies 
claimed for the move are largely delu- 
sive. 

I am encouraged by the statement of 
the Senator from Mississippi, who is 
very careful about these matters. Would 
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the Senator mind if, when we come to 
appropriating money, we check closely 
on the appropriations justification? 

Mr. STENNIS. Ishall be glad to make 
a careful check. That is one of the ad- 
vantages of being connected with both 
authorization and appropriations. We 
can get into it from a different approach 
sometimes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am certain that 
Secretary McNamara’s intentions are the 
very best. But he must work through a 
staff. And the staff is influenced by the 
desires of the military men on the spot. 

I remember that back in 1946 when 
my wife was Congresswoman at Large 
from Illinois, the 5th Army demanded 
that it come into Chicago for its head- 
quarters. They would not have their 
headquarters at Fort Sheridan. They 
said that it was more economical to op- 
erate inside of Chicago. They took over 
the Chicago Beach Hotel, which was 
badly needed for housing. They pre- 
empted space into which veterans could 
have moved. 

Now they say that they want to go to 
Fort Sheridan. They say it would be 
more economical to operate there. 
Eighteen years ago they had the oppo- 
site viewpoint. A few months ago I drew 
down on my head the ire of the Chicago 
newspapers when I said that the at- 
mosphere of the Lake Forest and the 
Onwentsia Country Clubs had an in- 
fluence in the desire to move there as 
contrasted to maintaining the head- 
quarters in the humble ward in which I 
reside. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is not only a member of 
the Armed Services Committee, but also 
of the Appropriations Committee. And 
so is the Senator from Mississippi. I 
hope they will double their close scrutiny 
and not be taken in with false and de- 
lusive arguments of economy. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am certainly willing 
to do that. I wish the Senator would 
cross-examine the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts on the same subject. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Senator STENNIS 
and I sit side by side in both committees. 
That gives us a chance to watch out for 
this. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This could not be 
called an interlocking directive. 

Mr. STENNIS. We appreciate the at- 
titude of the Senator. One of the pur- 
poses of the report was to try to hold the 
Army down on any future construction 
they may ask for on later projects. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a hard job. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] 
is here. I want to especially thank him. 
He is a member of the subcommittee. He 
made some special inspections for us. He 
took several trips and rendered a fine 
report on many of these matters. I think 
every single one of his recommendations 
was accepted, They do not seem to be 
attacked here on the floor. So they are 
going right along with the bill. We ap- 
preciate your services. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator 
for his kind remarks. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the Fort Sheridan matter, 
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a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives sent me a memorandum on the sub- 
ject. He has followed it very closely. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter from Representative 
McCrory, under date of June 24, 1964, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1964. 
Hon. EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
Senate Office Building. 

DEAR EvERETT: The statements on the new 
headquarters facilities at Fort Sheridan are 
covered quite well on pages 110 through 115 
and pages 702 through 704 of the hearings 
before the Military Construction Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Armed Services. 

I think my testimony is responsive to most 
of the objections which Senator DOUGLAS 
may interpose. These facts seem to me sig- 
nificant: 

1. The 5th Army is the only Army (of the 
six U.S. armies) whose headquarters is not 
presently located at a military post. 

2. At the present time only 60 military 
families occupy the Wherry (Twin Towers) 
private housing on the South Side, located 
near the present 5th Army Headquarters at 
the old Chicago Beach Hotel. More than 150 
military personnel whose families are pres- 
ently living at Fort Sheridan are transported 
daily by buses to the present Chicago Beach 
Hotel headquarters. 

3. Not 2,000 but only approximately 800 
civilian employees will have their duties 
transferred from the Chicago Beach Hotel to 
Fort Sheridan. 

4. The existing program to construct 250 
military housing units at Fort Sheridan is in- 
dependent of the 5th Army move and re- 
lates primarily to relocating 97 families now 
occupying trailers at the Fort Sheridan post. 

5. The estimate of the new headquarters 
as set forth in the military construction bill 
(H.R. 10300, S. 2467) is $2 million. This is 
less than the Defense Department estimated 
would be produced for the sale of the Chi- 
cago Beach Hotel and the other properties 
to be disposed of on the South Side, which 
was shown in the testimony to amount to 
$2.8 million. 

6. In response to any argument that hous- 
ing cannot be located for Negroes in the area 
of Fort Sheridan, I want to report authori- 
tatively that within the last 6 months ac- 
commodations have been found for 40 Negro 
families, all of the Negroes which require 
such housing. 

7. There is unanimous support for moving 
the 5th Army headquarters from its present 
location in the Chicago Beach Hotel. If the 
headquarters does not go to Fort Sheridan 
and stays in Illinois, there are 12 other 
States in the 5th Army area which would like 
to have the headquarters. 

In addition to the copy of the hearings 
which accompanies this letter, I am sending 
pages from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD relat- 
ing to debates in the House. 

Please call if I can be of any help or for 
any additional information. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT McCLory, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Minnesota had promised that we would 
have a quorum call. I understand that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
has some short remarks to make. Per- 
haps the Chair would want to recognize 
him before we have the quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized. 
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RETIREMENT OF COLIN F. STAM, 
CHIEF OF STAFF OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE 
TAXATION 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, it is my 
duty to make one announcement with 
deep regret, and my privilege to make 
a second announcement with unusual 
satisfaction. Both of these develop- 
ments occurred in a meeting of the 
joint committee today. 

It is with regret that I advise the Sen- 
ate that Mr. Colin F. Stam told the 
committee of his desire to retire at the 
end of July as chief of the committee 
staff. It is with satisfaction that I can 
tell you that the committee named Mr. 
Laurence N. Woodworth to succeed him. 

I am sure every Member of the Sen- 
ate will join me in an expression of 
appreciation for the fine service ren- 
dered to the Congress and the country by 
Mr. Stam—and in extending to him very 
best wishes for good health in deserved 
retirement. 

Mr. Stam has been on the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation for 37 years—since 1927—and 
he has been chief of the committee staff 
for 36 years, since 1928. 

It has been my privilege, as a mem- 
ber and chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, to have been associated with 
Mr. Stam for 31 of those years. I want 
to say that his country is indebted to him 
for a lifetime of the finest service—serv- 
ice which is both immeasurable and in- 
valuable. 

I do not hesitate to say that I regard 
him as the best authority in the field of 
Federal tax law—in all of its aspects— 
in the Government, and perhaps in the 
country. 

He has served his country and the 
Congress as a dedicated public servant in 
the very best sense of the word, and I 
know he has rejected positions outside 
the Government which would have been 
far more remunerative. 

The longer I have known Mr. Stam 
the more I have respected him. Heisa 
man who has been motivated by devo- 
tion to his work and best endeavor to 
protect the interests of the Government 
of the United States with all justice to 
taxpaying citizens. 

The high caliber of his work has made 
him a man of exceptional infiuence in 
the Congress, throughout the Govern- 
ment, in many areas of the legal profes- 
sion, and with the general public. 

It is gratifying to note that Mr. Stam 
and his outstanding contributions have 
been nationally recognized. He received 
the Rockefeller Public Service Award in 
fier and the Tax Foundation Award in 

962. 

By nature, he is a retiring man. His 
eminence is based on ability and the 
quality of his work. 

I understand a farm on the eastern 
shore of Maryland has been his principal 
relaxation. He has truly earned retire- 
ment, however he wishes to use it. But 
we shall surely miss him. 
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We have Mr. Stam to thank also for 
the excellent staff he has developed in the 
difficult field of tax legislation. And 
from that fine staff we are fortunate to 
have Larry Woodworth to take over in 
the position of chief of staff. 

The joint committee unanimously 
chose Mr. Woodworth for the position. 
Mr. Stam and Mr. Woodworth are men 
of mutual respect, and Mr. Woodworth 
comes to his new position with Mr. Stam’s 
highest recommendation. 

Mr. Woodworth has been on the staff 
20 years—since 1944. And he has worked 
with Mr. Stam on virtually all important 
tax legislation since that time, including 
the tax code of 1954, and the Revenue 
Acts of 1962 and 1964. 

Senators have observed him on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday and today, 
and I commend him as highly as I can 
to every Member of the Senate. I doubt 
if we could have found a finer man, or 
one better equipped for the position. 

He is a native of Loudenville, Ohio, and 
received his education from Ohio North- 
ern University, the University of Denver, 
and New York University. He is well 
qualified, not only by 20 years on the 
committee staff, but also by prior work 
with the Tax Foundation in New York, 
and the Civic Research Institute of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

His new duties will be of exacting and 
highly responsible nature, but the com- 
mittee has utmost confidence in his 
ability and character. I know Members 
of the Senate will welcome him cordially 
and with satisfaction, as I do. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Viriginia. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As one who 
served on the Finance Committee for 
only a short time, but who has had many 
questions before the Finance Committee 
at various times, and who has had many 
constituents who have wished to discuss 
subjects of finance and taxation, I 
know how cooperative Mr. Colin Stam 
has been and how authentic is the in- 
formation that he gives out. He is al- 
ways independent in his views. His 
views may not always be supported by 
the Internal Revenue Department, but 
he is factual and he knows the tax laws 
of our country probably better than any 
other individual. I am sorry that he is 
leaving. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as 
Colin Stam retires from service in the 
Senate and as a member of the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Taxation, the 
Nation loses a dedicated public servant— 
one who has devoted practically an en- 
tire lifetime to the subject of taxation. 
Taxation is a difficult and complex sub- 
ject. One must live it to follow the 
current changes that take place from 
year to year as the Congress changes 
tax laws, and to follow the administra- 
tive rulings that also effect changes in 
tax laws. 

Colin Stam has practically given his 
entire life to that very service; he has 
lived it. That is one of the reasons why 
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he has really been of great help not only 
to the Senate Finance Committee and 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
but also the Congress and the Nation. 
It was my privilege to serve on the 
House Ways and Means Committee with 
Colin Stam as our adviser and counselor 
for 10 years; and during the last 10 years 
it has been my privilege to serve as a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Finance under the very able chairman- 
ship of the distinguished Senator from 
Viriginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Therefore, I feel that I know Colin 
Stam and appreciate his service to his 
country. He is a very quiet and unas- 
suming man, but he has been a dedicated 
public servant. I, together with the 
chairman, wish him many years of rest 
and retirement to which he is entitled. 

I am also pleased that the chairman 
has seen fit to secure for the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate Finance Committee 
and the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the services of Laurence Wood- 
worth or, as he is affectionately known, 
Larry Woodworth. Those of us who 
helped to write the tax bills of 1962 and 
1964 fully appreciate his knowledge in 
that field. He has been under good 
tutorship under Colin Stam. I feel con- 
fident that our committee will be well 
served by him, I welcome him into this 
new position, and appreciate the privi- 
lege of serving and working with him. 

I wish Colin Stam many years of 
pleasant rest in retirement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, although 
I have not had the privilege of being a 
member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, I think I must rank well up to- 
ward the top of the list of Senators who 
have called on Colin Stam for informa- 
tion and advice pertaining to tax sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Stam has always been very ready 
to help all of us whenever we have 
needed help. So far as I am concerned, 
that has been most of the time. Not 
only has he been accurate in the infor- 
mation which he has given us, but he 
has also been very prompt. I join with 
all Senators who are sorry to see him 
retire after 37 years of service. Of 
course, his retirement makes it all the 
more important that the chairman of 
the committee be available for the next 
few years so that we can get our infor- 
mation from him. Probably what I have 
been asking of Mr. Stam I shall now be 
asking of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, who is equally well qualified. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, ever 
since my early days in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Stam has been “Mr. 
Taxation,” along with the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn]. He 
has been helpful to me personally on 
many occasions in relation to tax prob- 
lems, as he has been to nearly every 
Senator and many in the other body. 
I join in wishing him well in his retire- 
ment. We shall certainly miss him here. 
I wish for him long years, great health, 
and happiness. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the remarks 
of the very able and distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
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the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], in his tribute to Mr. Colin Stam, 
chief of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation staff for the past 36 
years. 

It has been my honor and privilege to 
work with Mr. Stam ever since I have 
been in the Congress; and all of us who 
know him, certainly owe him an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude for the great 
public service he has rendered, not only 
to the Congress, but also to the people of 
the United States. 

He is a man of the highest character, 
integrity, and exceptional ability. After 
many years of service to his country, 
however regretful we feel about his leay- 
ing us, he certainly is more than entitled 
to the retirement he now desires to take. 
I could not agree more with my dis- 
tinguished chairman when he says all 
of us will miss Colin Stam. 

I take this opportunity to wish him 
continued health, success, and enjoy- 
ment in all his future endeavors. 

At the same time that our loyal and 
devoted friend, Mr. Stam, is retiring, the 
joint committee staff has chosen an- 
other very able individual to head it— 
one known to all of us here in the Sen- 
ate, Larry Woodworth, who has served 
on the joint committee staff since 1944. 
We are confident that while he has a 
pair of big shoes to fill, he will measure 
up to the task, because he, too, follows 
the line of an individual dedicated to 
public service in the highest sense. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today there is occasion for both 
sadness and joy. Colin F. Stam has an- 
nounced his plan to retire after 42 years 
of Government service, the last 26 of 
which have been spent as chief of staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Rey- 
enue Taxation. It is a sad occasion that 
we in the joint committee, in the Con- 
gress, in the Federal Government and in 
the Nation as a whole are going to say 
goodby to Mr. Stam as far as his work 
in our Government is concerned. How- 
ever, we should rejoice with Mr. Stam in 
his retiring to the tranquillity of his 
Eastern Shore farm and we wish him 
many years of happiness. 

Also, we have good reason to be happy 
today in that Mr. Stam has provided us 
with a most capable and competent suc- 
cessor in Laurence N. Woodworth, the 
new chief of staff of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Colin Stam came to the Government, 
and to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in particular, in 1922. In 1927 he 
switched his allegiance from the execu- 
tive branch to the legislative branch of 
our Government, becoming an assistant 
counsel for the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation. And, on July 
1, 1938, he was appointed chief of staff 
of that committee. 

I have only been a member of the 
joint committee for a short portion of 
the time that Mr. Stam has been its 
chief of staff, and, in fact, I have only 
been a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee for 14 years, but, throughout 
that time, I have observed the great 
ability and kind understanding of Mr. 
Stam and I have learned so much from 
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this remarkable man and expert on tax- 
ation. I shall certainly miss his counsel- 
ing and his expertise, but certainly he 
deserves a rest from the arduous job he 
has held for so many years. And I hope 
that we shall continue to see and advise 
with him about revenue problems for 
years to come. 

Laurence Woodworth was unanimously 
decided upon today by the joint commit- 
tee as its new chief of staff. For my 
part, there was no hesitancy in voting 
for Dr. Woodworth. Ever since I have 
been on the Finance Committee and 
then on the joint committee, I have seen 
what a keen intellect, what a gracious 
manner, and what an untiring devotion 
Dr. Woodworth has brought to his work. 
However, it was not until this year that 
I was really able to work intimately with 
Larry and that was in connection with 
the big and complex tax reduction and 
reform measure which was enacted into 
law. As manager of that bill, I was faced 
with one of the most difficult tasks of 
my legislative career. I do not know 
that I could have managed that 
mammoth revenue bill satisfactorily if I 
had not had the assistance of Larry 
Woodworth who was at my side at all 
times, supplying me with information 
on any of so very many technical aspects 
to this bill. If the United States is to be 
benefited by the tax reduction measure 
enacted into law this year, and I believe 
that it will be greatly benefited, a great 
debt of gratitude is owed to Larry Wood- 
worth. Therefore, I feel that the joint 
committee is under most capable direc- 
tion with Laurence Woodworth at the 
helm. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, like 
many other Senators, I regret to see Mr. 
Colin F. Stam retire as chief of the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 

It was my privilege to serve on the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives for a period of 
10 years. For the past several years, I 
have been a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. Membership on these 
committees has brought me in close con- 
tact with Mr. Stam. He is a fine gentle- 
man and one of the best qualified tax 
men in this country. He was always 
patient, understanding, and helpful. 

The public little realizes the great 
contribution that Mr. Stam has ren- 
dered day after day throughout the last 
37 years. He is one of the most out- 
standing of all the Government civil 
servants. I wish to express my gratitude 
to him for his wonderful work and ex- 
tend to him every good wish for his years 
of retirement. 

A fine man, Mr. Laurence N. Wood- 
worth, has been named to succeed him, 
and I wish Mr. Woodworth well in 
undertaking this important work. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN CON- 
STRUCTION AT MILITARY IN- 
STALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10300) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the passage of 
the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have the third reading? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question first is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question now is on the en- 
grossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 

the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpicx], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Ohio 
LMr. LauscHe], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lona], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Rrercorr], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MacGnuson], are absent on official busi- 
ness. 
I also announce that the Senator from 
California (Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Bary], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss,], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr, SYMINGTON], are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baru], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
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the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MON- 
RONEY], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Risicorr], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], 
is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower], would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 1, as follows: 


[No. 452 Leg.] 
YEAS—70 
Aiken Gruening Muskie 
Allott Hayden Nelson 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bennett Pearson 
Bible Holland Pell 
Boggs Prouty 
Brewster Humphrey Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Inouye Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Russell 
Cannon ohnston Saltonstall 
Carison Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Case Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Church ting Smith 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper ng, La. Stennis 
Cotton McCarthy Talmadge 
Curtis McClellan Walters 
Dirksen McGee Williams, N.J. 
Dodd McGovern Williams, Del 
Dominick McIntyre Yarborough 
Douglas Mechem Young, N. Dak 
Ellender Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Fong Morton 
Fulbright Mundt 
NAYS—1 
Morse 
NOT VOTING—29 
Anderson Hart Monroney 
Bayh Hartke Moss 
Beall Javits Neuberger 
Burdick Kennedy Ribicoff 
Eastland Lausche Robertson 
Edmondson Long, Mo. Smathers 
Engle Magnuson Symington 
Ervin Mansfield Thurmond 
Goldwater McNamara Tower 
Gore Miller 


So the bill (H.R. 10300) was passed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendment 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Stennis, Mr. Cannon, 
Mr. SaLTONSTALL, and Mrs. SMITH con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
excused from attendance on the re- 
mainder of the session of the Senate 
today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam about to leave 
the floor to take a plane to Seattle on 
official business. The plane leaves Wash- 
ington about 6 o’clock this evening. I 
do not know whether there will be a vote 
on the confirmation of the nomination 
of Mr. Hamer H. Budge prior to that 
time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is our intention 
to call up the nomination this afternoon. 
I have consulted with the Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Mon- 
tana, and it appears that there will be no 
yea-and-nay vote, but there will be some 
speeches on the nomination. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement. If I am not pres- 
ent, and am on my way to Seattle when 
a voice vote is had, or when a yea-and- 
nay vote is had, on the confirmation of 
the nomination of Mr. Budge, I wish to 
be registered in opposition to the nom- 
ination. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the acting majority 
leader whether there is any change in 
the plans with respect to the pay bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have discussed 
with a number of Senators the situation 
relating to their own personal circum- 
stances and commitments, and when we 
would take up the pay bill. 

It now appears that the pay bill will 
be called up on Wednesday. It is uncer- 
tain how much time will be spent on it, 
but we would like to dispose of it before 
we leave for the Fourth of July weekend. 

Monday will be utilized in disposing 
of other bills on the calendar—possibly 
the transit bill—as soon as we have an 
opportunity to consult with the able Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. TOWER]. 

On Tuesday other items on the calen- 
dar will be taken up. We hope to be 
able to take up a number of bills that 
are pending on the calendar. 

On Wednesday we shall move to con- 
sider the pay bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the acting 
majority leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. What is the will of the Senate? 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of com- 
mittees, the nomination on the Execu- 
tive Calendar will be stated. 
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SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Hamer H. Budge to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
nomination of Mr. Budge, to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, is a troublesome and puzzling 
nomination. 

Three of the outstanding newspapers 
of this country have seriously questioned 
the nomination. The New York Times, 
for example, has said, in part: 

AN UNPROFESSIONAL APPOINTMENT 


The term of J. M. Whitney, a Republican, 
had expired, and a Republican or inde- 
pendent had to be appointed because the 
law states that no more than three members 
of one party can serve on the SEC. But Mr. 
Budge, who calls himself a conservative“ 
and favors cooperation rather than control 
of industry, has had no experience in the 
field of security regulation. His lack of pro- 
fessional background and his unsympathetic 
attitude toward reform is in striking con- 
trast to the attributes of his precedessor and 
to the prevailing policy of the SEC itself. 

The naming of Mr. Budge assumes special 
importance due to the fact that William L. 
Cary, the SEC’s exceptionally able Chairman, 
will soon be leaving his post. Under Mr. 
Cary, the SEC, watchdog of the marketplace, 
has been completely revitalized. It is no 
longer enfeebled or insensitive to the many 
changes taking place in the sale and distri- 
bution of stock. On the contrary, it has 
played an active, reformist role, taking the 
lead in raising standards in the securities 
industry. Its position will be strengthened 
by congressional passage of the proposed 
securities reforms bill; but it will still re- 
quire a conscientious and professional Chair- 
man like Mr. Cary, one who has the devotion 
and support of its staff, to insure that regu- 
lation is both intelligent and effective. 

We hope that the naming of Mr. Budge 
will not set a precedent. Professionals 
should be chosen for the regulatory agencies. 
There is always a grave risk that political 
regulators will either succumb to industry 
pressure of simply go to seed. It is a risk 
that we cannot afford to run. 


The Washington Post also strenuously 
questioned this nomination, and said, in 
part, as follows: 

Until now the SEC has been winning its 
fight to institute long-overdue reforms in the 
operations of the organized security ex- 
changes and the over-the-counter markets. 
But the President’s unfortunate nomination 
of Budge is being interpreted in the indus- 
try as invitation to resist further proposals 
from Washington. And within the SEC, 
which will soon lost a distinguished Chair- 
man with the departure of William L. Cary, 
those staff members who would do more than 
a perfunctory job in protecting the investors 
see some Ominous handwriting on the wall. 

The regulatory agencies are afflicted by a 
number of maladies. A couple have been 
rendered obsolete, or partly so, by technolog- 
ical change. And in others a failure to define 
specific goals leads to an obsession with trivia 
and the harassment of business. But the ap- 
pointment of men such as Budge who are 
more interested in “cooperation” than in 
regulation can only make matters worse by 
interjecting a strong element of “clientism,” 
the jargon word used to characterize the reg- 
ulatory agency which protects the interests 
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of its client industry rather than those of 
the public. 


Mr. President, the Washington Post’s 
point concerning “clientism” is extreme- 
ly important today. Regulatory bodies 
have great power. Some people feel that 
in the aggregate they have more power 
than Congress has; and that they con- 
stitute the most powerful element of our 
Federal Government. Regulatory bodies 
have great power and discretion. They 
are constantly subject to extreme pres- 
sures by the people whom they regulate. 
They see them constantly. They become 
friends with them. And naturally com- 
missioners, like other human beings, want 
to be liked. They are open to the im- 
portunings, the pressure, the tendency 
to cooperate by not protecting the public 
interest. It takes a man of remarkable 
character and objectivity, a man who 
has a sensitive conscience and a deep 
understanding of his responsibility to the 
public, to resist that kind of pressure. 
This is particularly true in the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. It is espe- 
cially important that persons appointed 
to the SEC have the kind of qualifica- 
tions that have been characterized by 
nominations to the SEC made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, President Truman, 
President Eisenhower, and President 
Kennedy. 

There is no question that among the 
qualifications for appointment to the SEC 
should be a real appreciation of the con- 
tributions of corporate enterprise to 
American strength. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission as a regulatory 
body regulates the process of securing 
capital for the Nation’s great corporate 
enterprises. If a man does not appreci- 
ate or understand that, he will be an 
unsympathetic and unsatisfactory com- 
missioner. So we should certainly con- 
sider as a qualification a man’s under- 
standing and wholesome appreciation of 
support for American business. 

It is also desirable to have as a Com- 
missioner one who has an imaginative 
capacity to make the SEC work, so that 
the raising of capital will be as easy and 
efficient as possible, and that the incen- 
tives that characterize our free enter- 
prise system shall be preserved. 

In the light of all this, why question 
the nomination of Mr. Budge? Mr. 
Budge served in Congress for 10 years. 
He served for 2 years as a member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. He 
has been a judge in Idaho for several 
years. He has practiced law. He was 
graduated from Stanford University and 
the University of Idaho Law School. Ob- 
viously he has qualifications for some 
positions. But it is also important that 
a Commissioner have imaginative zeal to 
provide pertinent information for the 
investing public, so that the public 
may protect itself against deception 
and fraud. This requires pitiless, con- 
stant, and comprehensive disclosure, 
in all phases of investment. 

In the course of the hearings before 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I asked Mr. Budge to give his 
views concerning the function of the 
SEC. I asked him, since the SEC is an 
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agency to regulate private industry, what 
he believed his job should be. He said: 
BUDGE’S LIMITED INTERPRETATION OF HIS — 
RESPONSIBILITY 
I think in my whole career, I have done 
everything within my means to enforce the 
law. That is what I would expect to do on 
the Commission. 


Later, Mr. Budge was asked the same 
kind of question, and again he said: 

Senator, I have tried a number of cases, 
both as an attorney and on the bench, in- 
volving fraud and misrepresentation. I think 
I understand what evidence is necessary to 
carry out the mandate of the Congress in 
enforcing the law, and I see no bar of any 
kind that would prevent me from doing 
what both of us agree is the proper function 
of the Commission, which is to protect the 
investor from fraud. 


Those are the words of the nominee. 
Further, he said: 
If a person were a crook, whether he is in 


the securities industry or any other industry, 
I would deal with him as such, 


The final reference I have to his ap- 
pearance before the committee was when 
Mr. Budge said, in answer to a question: 

To me, this position is not a bit different 
from the position I now hold on the trial 
bench. 


Mr. President, this position to which 
Mr. Budge has been nominated entails 
extraordinary discretion. There is all 
the difference in the world between being 
a Securities and Exchange Commissioner 
and being a judge or one who will con- 
scientiously carry out the law as written. 
The position of Securities and Exchange 
Commissioner requires great discretion. 
It requires extraordinary judgment. In 
the view of our great newspapers, includ- 
ing the Milwaukee Journal, the Wash- 
ington Post, and the New York Times, 
the position requires professional capac- 
ity and a technical understanding of the 
exchanges. 

IMMENSE DISCRETION BUDGE WILL HAVE 
AS COMMISSIONER 

Let me list some of the discretionary 
power with which Mr. Budge will be 
empowered as a member of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission. 

As a Commissioner, he and his fellow 
Commissioners will have the power to 
exempt any class of securities, where the 
offering does not exceed $300,000, from 
the provisions of the Securities Act. 

He will have the power to exempt se- 
curities issued by a small business invest- 
ment company under the Small Business 
Investments Act of 1958, and from the 
provisions of the Securities Act. Some 
small businesses are becoming very large 
and are growing constantly. 

Furthermore, as a member of the SEC, 
he may require additional information 
in a registration statement or dispense 
with certain requirements. 

He will have the power to allow omis- 
sions or require additional information 
in a prospectus. In addition, he may 
classify and require the filing of prospec- 
tuses. 

Furthermore, section 19 of the Secu- 
rities Act of 1933 gives the Commission 
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special powers to make, amend, or re- 
scind rules and regulations necessary to 
carry out the act and grant authority 
to prescribe the forms to be used. 

All this is a far cry from the simple 
matter of dealing with crooks. 

The Securities Act of 1934, in addition 
to the provisions of the Securities Act of 
1933, gives the Commission powers to 
classify securities as “equity securities.” 
That is a discretionary decision. It is a 
decision that can have wide implications. 

Also, it grants the power to classify 
securities as “exempted securities”; also 
the power to define technical, trade, and 
accounting terms. 

MORE BUDGE DISCRETION 


The Commission may require informa- 
tion from exchanges applying for regis- 
tration. It may impose terms on an 
exchange desiring to withdraw its regis- 
tration. It may establish rules and 
regulations relating to a broker’s aggre- 
gate indebtedness. 

As a Commissioner, Mr. Budge may 
establish rules and regulations relating 
to the hypothecation of securities; rules 
and regulations relating to pegging, fix- 
ing, or stabilizing the price of a security 
registered on a national securities ex- 
change; and rules and regulations relat- 
ing to put, call, straddle, or other option 
as privilege. 

That is not only a matter of discre- 
tion and judgment; it is also a matter 
of technical understanding and a profes- 
sional knowledge of what is happening 
in the great securities markets of this 
country. 

Judge Budge said: 

To me, this position is not a bit different 
from the position I hold on the trial bench. 


Is it not? Listen to these additional 
discretionary powers: 

He will have power with other Com- 
missioners to establish: 

Rules and regulations in connection 
with short sales and stop-loss orders of 
securities registered on the National Se- 
curities Exchange. 

STILL MORE BUDGE DISCRETION 


Rules and regulations prohibiting 
manipulative or descriptive devices in the 
purchase of sales of securities. 

The Commission has the power to reg- 
ulate or prevent floor trading by mem- 
bers of national securities exchanges. It 
an regulate off-floor trading by mem- 

rs. 

The Commission can exempt odd-lot 
dealers and specialists within the limita- 
tions of section 11(b) and section 11(a). 

This is not merely a matter of enforc- 
ing the law. I shall read a few more of 
the powers of the Commission. 

The Commission, which means Budge 
and his four colleagues, has the power 
to develop rules and regulations with 
respect to information filed in register- 
ing a security on an exchange. This 
means power. It means great discre- 
tionary power, which involves careful 
judgment. It concerns the Commission’s 
attitude toward business and toward the 
regulation of trade. 

The Commission may establish rules 
and regulations with respect to a security 
being withdrawn from listing by an ex- 
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change. Mr. Budge would have the 
power to make such a decision. 

This can permit exemption from oper- 
ation of section 12 to securities listed on 
an exchange at time of exchange regis- 
tration, but not later than July 1, 1935. 

Budge will have: 

Power to grant and terminate unlisted 
trading privileges. 

Requirements with respect to reports 
that must be filed by issuers who have 
a security listed on a national securities 
exchange. 

Rules and regulations relating to the 
solicitation of proxies. 

EVEN MORE BUDGE DISCRETION 


Rules and regulations relating to in- 
formation which must be filed by a 
broker-dealer wishing to register with 
the Commission. 

Rules and regulations relating to the 
use of fradulent, manipulative, decep- 
tive, or other fraudulent device by a 
broker-dealer in the over-the-counter 
market. 

This is a very subtle, complicated and 
very important kind of power over the 
broker-dealer relationship, because many 
people feel that there is a conflict of 
interest when a person is a broker and a 
dealer, dealing and having an account, 
a client, and his own interest, which re- 
quires judgment and regard for the pub- 
lic interest. 

The law also provides that the Com- 
missioner, the nominee, shall have power, 
if approved, over: the financial responsi- 
bility of brokers and dealers; informa- 
tion to be filed by OTC issuers of a cer- 
tain size; information to be filed by a 
national securities association desiring 
registration. 

He will have power with respect to 
information that must be kept current by 
a registered securities association; power 
to abrogate or alter the rules of a reg- 
istered securities association; power to 
exempt transactions from section 16. 

Rules and regulations with respect to 
foreign or domestic arbitrage to carry 
out the purposes of section 16. 

Rules and regulations relating to the 
keeping and preservation of records by 
exchanges, members and registered 
broker-dealers. 

ADDITIONAL BUDGE POWERS 


Also the power to order or suspend or 
withdraw the registration of a security— 
an immense power. This is a power that 
should be exercised under some condi- 
tions. It requires a tough-minded per- 
son, with an attitude toward business 
which can be objective, which can be one 
which recognizes primarily the public 
interest and the interest of the 17 million 
stockholders. 

Power to suspend or expel members or 
officers from a national securities ex- 
change—which, of course, is another 
immense power. 

Power to suspend trading in a security. 

There is nothing in the law which tells 
a commissioner whether to do it or not. 
This is a matter of judgment, and of the 
ability to withstand the kind of pressures 
that are most extraordinary. 

Power to alter or supplement exchange 
rules in specific areas. 
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Power to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary for the execu- 
tion of their functions under the act. 

Rules relating to transactions on for- 
eign security exchanges. 

Budge will have additional rulemak- 
ing powers under the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940, the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940, the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act and the Trust In- 
denture Act. All of these acts are ad- 
ministered by the Commission. 

There is a constant area of judgment 
as to whether the exchange, the Na- 
tional Association of Security Dealers, 
or the SEC should set the rules of con- 
duct. SEC is the final court. The SEC 
can decide it at its own discretion. The 
problems arise as a result of observation 
of individual practices and the assess- 
ment of whether these are “proper,” but 
no particular definition is available of 
the word “proper.” 

HOW BUDGE POWER WILL OPERATE 


A specific example is the work of indi- 
vidual floor traders, whose conduct is 
largely governed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Security Dealers, but the SEC 
must constantly judge whether, in prac- 
tice, such direction by the NASD is ade- 
quate. 

This is obvious, since the NASD is com- 
posed of the industry itself—the dealers 
themselves—and the SEC must represent 
the stockholders, so that there must be 
and there is an area in which there is 
an adverse position. Taking this ad- 
verse position requires a degree of regard 
for the public interest which should be 
demonstrated in the record of the 
nominee. 

Section 4 of the Investment Company 
Act permits broad latitude to the SEC on 
mutual funds. 

Yet, is a “front end load” fair? Ora 
“front end load” an investment in se- 
curity funds? 

Some of those now require that as 
much as 50 percent of the amount an in- 
vestor will invest in a mutual fund shall 
go in commission, and only 50 percent 
will actually be invested. This is consid- 
ered by many people, by many profes- 
sional observers, and by others in the 
industry, to be gravely unfair to the in- 
vestor. Regulation of this is a matter of 
discretion. It is a matter for the SEC to 
determine whether it is unfair. 

The SEC Commissioner should be dis- 
passionate and so expert and so zealous 
for the interest of the stockholders that 
he is willing to step in, under the circum- 
stances, which will encounter a great deal 
of hostility by the mutual fund, a great 
deal of objection by the mutual fund, and 
pressure by the mutual fund, to let them 
take for example 50 percent of what an 
investor invests. 

For instance, if an investor puts a 
thousand dollars into a mutual fund un- 
der some practices, the mutual fund may 
take $500 the first year as its commission 
and buy only $500 worth of stock. 

Is that right? 

Many people feel that a maximum of 
9 percent for a commission should be 
permitted in any one year, and that the 
investor should be safeguarded. He is 
not safeguarded right now. 
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Perhaps the SEC should step in to pro- 
vide those safeguards. A serious ques- 
tion of judgment is involved, as well as 
a serious question which requires profes- 
sional knowledge, and a serious question 
which requires a person who has the zeal 
to protect the public interest which can 
be demonstrated on the basis of his 
record. 

The SEC has not answered this ques- 
tion, although the recent study suggested 
that the practice should be curbed. 

The key words in the statute are “in 
the public interest and/or for the pro- 
tection of investors.” 

How should these words be interpre- 
ted in this case of “front end load” which 
I have just described? 

Section 10(a) of the 1934 act provides 
for SEC control over short selling, but 
then permits exemptions from the rules. 
There is a continuing question of when 
abuses of the exemptions occur which 
may require the SEC to change the ex- 
emptions in individual sentences. 

They have to step in and determine 
whether the short-seller has been using 
the short-selling device to take advan- 
tage of the rules. This requires judg- 
ment and firmness in the face of indus- 
try pressure. 

Sections 9, 10, 11, and 19 of the 1934 
act deal with general powers over trad- 
ing. Yet there are really no rules over 
such items as stop orders, quotations, 
and so forth. Practices must be care- 
fully observed and individual rules 
established. 

THE MURCHISON CASE 


I should like to give one final example, 
which is a graphic example of the kind 
of tough and serious problem facing the 
SEC, and why it is so important to have 
people who can be just as zealous in the 
public interest as possible. 

The question before the SEC and the 
courts in 1962 was whether the Murchi- 
sons’ acquisition of control of Alleghany 
and Investors Diversified Services, Inc.— 
which incidentally represents the larg- 
est system of investment companies in 
the world, and constitutes $4 billion— 
would not entitle the thousands of small 
investors in IDS to refunds of many mil- 
lions of dollars in investment advisory 
and underwriting fees paid to IDS, be- 
cause the Investment Company Act de- 
clares that it is against the national 
public interests and that of investors 
whenever the “control or management“ 
of investment companies is “transferred 
without the consent of their security 
holders.” 

The SEC Division under Director Con- 
will took the position, according to a staff 
summary of Commission memorandums 
and minutes of April 18, 1962, April 20, 
1962, and May 31, 1962: 

That a change of control of a corporation 
(Alleghany) which controlled a corporate 
adviser or distributor (IDS) whether by 
transfer or as the result of a proxy contest 
would affect an assignment of the advisory 
and distributing contracts *. The Di- 
vision argued on this basis the definition 
could and should be read to include other 
sections which result in a change of control 
and thus a change in the identity of the 
adviser, since it was the purpose of the act 
to enable stockholders to approve or dis- 
approve of a new adviser (sec. I(b)(VI)). 
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The Division also urged that the brief 
assert that no distinction was intended by 
Congress by the effect of a transfer of con- 
trol through exercise of the power to sell 
a security or the exercise of the power to 
vote a security, since both are incidents of 
ownership. 


This is obviously a complex but vital 
and important question of financial 
judgment, as well as legal judgment. 

What happened to Director Conwill, 
who made this recommendation? 

The New York Times of February 13, 
1964, stated: 

Alan F. Conwill said last night he planned 
to resign this summer as Director of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission’s Di- 
vision of Corporate Regulation and return 
to private law practice in New York. 

Mr. Conwill said he notified the White 
House of his plans about 4 weeks ago and 
asked to be dropped from consideration for 
the seat on the five-man Commission that 
has been open since the resignation of J. 
Allen Frear, Jr., last September. 


Some say that Mr. Conwill was the 
leading candidate to replace Frear when 
President Kennedy was assassinated. 

I should point out that Mr. Frear was 
replaced by Commissioner Owens, of 
Oklahoma. Mr. Conwill was the man 
who in the Murchison case had the 
highest regard for the investors, certain- 
ly for the small investors. He was able 
to stand up to one of the Nation’s most 
powerful combines. 

This close relationship of an appoint- 
ment to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to the welfare of investors 
is illustrated by the fate of the very case 
in which Director Conwill advocated en- 
forcement of the Investment Company 
Act against the Murchisons, It also il- 
lustrates how crucial the vote of one 
Commissioner alone can be when the 
Commission is divided. The SEC record 
above quoted shows that: 

The Commission, by a vote of 4 to 1 au- 
thorized the (Amicus Curiae) brief (of the 
Commission in Willheim v. Murchison in 
the Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit) 
to urge adoption by the court of the posi- 
tion advanced by the Division. Upon sub- 
sequent reconsideration, however, the Com- 
mission by a vote of 3 to 2, directed that 
the brief be limited to the position urged 
by the General Counsel. 


Now this matter is currently before 
the Commission to vote upon again. If 
Director Conwill had replaced one of the 
three Commissioners who on “subse- 
quent reconsideration” voted against 
“the position advanced by the Division,” 
he would have provided the decisive vote 
in favor of an interpretation of the In- 
vestment Company Act that would re- 
sult in the Alleghany-Murchison con- 
trolled IDS being forced to make some 
10 millions of dollars of refunds to the 
thousands of shareholders of the IDS 
funds. 

Mr. President, this is a job requiring 
men who understand the discretion and 
the judgment required by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, not simply as 
the nominee has said, “To lock up the 
crooks.” 

SUMMARY 

A summary review of all the evidence 
that I have just placed into the RECORD 
would convince anyone that this position 
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is not similar to the job of a judge who 
sits in a circuit court. This is a vastly 
complicated, highly discretionary, ex- 
ceedingly responsible position. The posi- 
tion involves billions of dollars, and the 
fate of literally millions of investors. 

We need men in the tradition of the 
great former Commissioners. Think of 
the men who have been nominated and 
have served on this Commission, Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, now one of the great Su- 
preme Court Justices, was Chairman. 

One of the finest Commissioners that 
we have ever had in any capacity on any 
Commission was William Cary, a dis- 
tinguished professor at New York Uni- 
versity, but a man who had a practical 
knowledge of the workings of the market, 
and a man who, as the New York Times 
has stated, revived and revitalized the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Joseph Kennedy, the father of the late 
President Kennedy of the United States, 
is conservative in his views. But he 
knew the stock market up and down. He 
understood every facet of the stock mar- 
ket as well as any man. He showed his 
knowledge by his great success in the 
stock market. He could bring to the 
position of Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission a marvelous 
and practical appreciation of what was 
going on and an ability to protect the 
investor, 

The present nominee has high integ- 
rity. He has the support of two of the 
very finest Senators with whom I have 
served. The nominee is a lawyer. He 
is a judge, and a former Representative, 
in Congress. But he has no professional 
qualifications to recommend him—cer- 
tainly not in this field. 

His attitude toward regulation and 
the strict legalized interpretation of his 
duties, in my judgment, raises grave 
question as to how zealously he will ad- 
minister, interpret, and apply the law to 
protect 17 million stockholders. 

I respect Mr. Budge. I have met and 
talked with Mr. Budge. I have nothing 
against him. He is a man of honesty, 
He has a record of integrity. He has the 
support of very fine people. But, with all 
respect, I would suggest that Mr. Budge 
is one of the least likely men in all Amer- 
ica to carry out the revitalization of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
which the New York Times referred, 
under Chairman William Cary. 

This nominee is about as likely to help 
make the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission the vigorous watchdog of the 
marketplace that it should be, as Senator 
GOLDWATER is to carry Harlem for the 
Presidency next November. 

I hope and pray that Mr. Budge will 
make me a bad prophet. 

There are few responsibilities for ad- 
vising and consenting to nominations 
that should weigh heavier with the Sen- 
ate than those in connection with ap- 
pointments to these immensely vital 
commissions. 

I hope that in the future the Senate 
will give these nominations the respon- 
sible, careful, discriminating scrutiny 
that they deserve. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I have 
little to add to what has been said. 
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I know Judge Budge. I concur in the 
opinion that Senator CHURCH and Sena- 
tor Jorpan have expressed. 

I believe he possesses the highest in- 
tegrity. So it grieves me to have to 
stand on the floor of the Senate and sug- 
gest that this is an unfortunate and ill- 
advised appointment. I am not so con- 
cerned that Mr. Budge has not had the 
experience that should be brought to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. I 
feel that we should appoint profession- 
als to these commissions. I think we 
should appoint people who are familiar 
with the complex and complicated mat- 
ters that come before the commissions. 
But, as the Senator from Wisconsin has 
pointed out, one of the greatest members 
of the Commission was Justice Douglas, 
who had experience in the law. 

The thing that causes me to stand on 
the floor today and object to the con- 
firmation of Judge Budge to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission is that 
Judge Budge does not believe in the kind 
of regulation that a Commissioner 
should. He does not believe in this sort 
of regulation at all. 

His voting record in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and his entire history, indi- 
cates that he feels that the Government 
should not regulate business in the way 
that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission regulates it. When we pay trib- 
ute to his integrity and when we pay 
tribute to his character and suggest that 
he is a man of great ability, we are ap- 
pointing a man to do a job on a com- 
mission that he does not believe in. 

He does not believe that this job should 
be done. 

The Senator from Wisconsin talked 
about revitalizing the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. We hope that they 
will extend their authority to the over- 
the-counter market, for example. An 
investigation is being made now to ex- 
tend the powers of the Commission. 

I am convinced that Judge Budge will 
not go along with that sort of thing, as 
a matter of principle, in the philosophy 
that he has advocated in all the years in 
which he has been in public service, both 
in Congress and in the court. 

As has already been pointed out, han- 
dling all these complicated, difficult de- 
cisions that will be handled as a matter 
of discretion in the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is different from 
passing judgment on convicted crimi- 
nals, or deciding a case after a jury has 
brought in a verdict, as a trial judge. 

I feel that the appointment is prob- 
ably the worst that could possibly be 
made. There are thousands of Republi- 
cans throughout the United States who 
have the experience, the judgment and 
the discretion who would be able to do 
the job that needs to be done in admin- 
istering the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in the public interest. 
Judge Budge is not the man for the job. 
I feel very deeply that President John- 
son should not have appointed this man. 
It is difficult to vote against the con- 
firmation of a man whom one respects, 
with whom one has served in the other 
body, and one who is a man of character 
and integrity, but, for many of the rea- 
sons which the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire] has pointed out, I shall 
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have to vote against the confirmation of 
the nomination of Judge Budge. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to Senators state their reasons 
why Judge Budge should not be ap- 
pointed a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. I wish to raise 
my voice in urging approval by the Sen- 
ate of the nomination which has come to 
us from the President of the United 
States for this very important post. 

Judge Budge appeared before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
where he was thoroughly examined by a 
majority of the members of the com- 
mittee who were present. I was there 
to present Judge Budge and to speak 
for him. I thought he handled himself 
very well before the committee. I was 
most gratified to find that he was ap- 
proved by the committee with only one 
dissenting vote. 

Mr. President, all of us seem to be 
agreed on several particulars. We agree, 
first, that Judge Budge is a man of 
great integrity, that he is a man of fine 
character, and that he has a good educa- 
tional background. We agree also that 
he has served well in the legislative and 
judicial branches of government. 

The point at issue is Judge Budge’s 
particular qualifications for the impor- 
tant job to which he has been appointed. 
In all sincerity I believe the job requires 
a man of mature and discriminating 
judgment. I believe that Judge Budge, 
in his judicial career on the bench as a 
district judge in Idaho, has demonstrated 
those qualities very ably. 

First, I should like to tell the Senate 
a little about Judge Budge. I have 
known him ever since he returned from 
World War II, where he served in naval 
intelligence. I served with him in the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho. I was 
Governor of my State when he served 
in the Congress of the United States. 
He served there for 10 years and he did 
a very creditable job. 

In 1960 Judge Budge was appointed to 
the district bench in Idaho, where he was 
still serving when the appointment to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission was 
tendered to him by the President of the 
United States. He has a fine background. 
He is a graduate of Stanford University 
and the University of Idaho College of 
Law. He was a practicing attorney, leg- 
islator, Member of Congress, and dis- 
trict judge. He has evidenced those very 
particular traits which Senators have 
indicated that they think are so neces- 
sary for this important job. 

The main objection that my colleagues 
level against Judge Budge is that he has 
no experience in the job to which Presi- 
dent Johnson has nominated him. 

It sems to me that this is like saying 
that no man is qualified to serve in the 
Senate unless he has had previous ex- 
perience as a U.S. Senator. 

I turn now to the hearings of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency at 
which Judge Budge was examined the 
other day. He was interrogated by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] in 
the following fashion: 

Senator Javits. But you have heard some 
securities fraud cases? 

Mr. Bupce. Yes. 
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Senator JAvrrs. What is your reversal rec- 
ord like as a judge? 

Mr. Bunce. Well, I would just have to ap- 
proximate this. In the 3 years I have been 
on the court, I have probably handled some- 
thing like 300 or 400 matters that have gone 
to final judgment. I think the Supreme 
Court has reversed me less than six times. 
And in one of those instances it did it with 
an apology, because they said they were also 
reversing themselves. 

Senator Javits. Well now, as a man of 
conscience, would you say that there is any 
association or affiliation that you have which 
would prevent you from carrying out the 
duties of this office in the manner and spirit 
and with the philosophy which is represented 
by your answers to Senator Proxmire and to 
me? 

Mr. Bunce. I would state unqualifiedly, 
“No.” 


Mr. President, I make the same state- 
ment. Judge Budge is a man of con- 
science and of proven judgment. He is 
eminently qualified for this high posi- 
tion. I commend President Johnson for 
the excellence of his choice of Judge 
Budge to serve as a Republican member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; and I urge confirmation of this 
nomination by the Senate. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the junior Senator from Idaho with re- 
spect to the appointment of Judge Hamer 
Budge. 

I also wish to commend the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] 
and the junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF] with respect to the mat- 
ters discussed by them upon his appoint- 
ment or nomination. 

It is my purpose and intention to call 
the attention of Judge Budge to the 
interesting colloquy which has ensued 
on the floor prior to the confirmation of 
his nomination, which I hope will follow 
soon. 

I say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that I am sure Judge Budge will profit 
by what the Senator from Wisconsin 
has said. I assure the Senator from 
Wisconsin that in my 25 years of asso- 
ciation with Judge Hamer Budge I have 
found him to be a man of unimpeach- 
able integrity, a man with a keen analyt- 
ical mind, an unassuming man, but a 
man with an iron will and with exceed- 
ingly good judgment. I am sure he is 
sympathetic toward the small investors, 
and that is the basis upon which he ac- 
cepted the appointment. 

I am sure President Johnson must 
have thought highly of this man and 
made an investigation before appointing 
him to this high and distinguished office. 

I am sure Judge Budge will heed the 
warning signals that have been placed 
along the path of his nomination by the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Montana. 

I join my distinguished colleague from 
Idaho in urging on the Senate that it 
vote to confirm the nomination to the 
post to which Judge Hamer Budge has 
been named. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Hamer H. 
Budge to be a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission? 

The nomination was confirmed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 

H.R. 10669. An act to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 11375. An act to provide, for the 
period ending June 30, 1965, a temporary in- 
crease in the public debt limit set forth 
in section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day morning I appeared on the Today“ 
program on the National Broadcasting 
Co. network on the subject of the war in 
Vietnam. This broadcast inspired more 
mail than I usually receive on this sub- 
ject, though it has come in steadily in 
support of my position. 

I ask unanimous consent to have vari- 
ous communications printed at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters, 
telegrams, and articles were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

In southeast Asia—no escalation without 
representation. Why is the U.S. Senate 
powerless to assert its democratic and con- 
stitutional prerogative against President 
Johnson and Secretary of Defense McNamara 
in their war which is being paid by our 
money and the lives of our sons? This is 
to say nothing of the suffering we are causing 
in Vietnam. I am ashamed. 

But how grateful I am for your tremen- 
dous effort, Senator Morse. Please continue. 
(I know you will.) We are behind you. 

Yours, 
Mrs. IRENE HOGLUND. 

Concorb, Mass. 

Dear Sm: Millions of Americans agree: 
You are right, the United Nations should 
take the place of Cabot Lodge, not a general. 

JAMES ROBERTS. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., June 25, 1964. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for your courageous statement 
about southeast Asia on “Today” program. 
JOHN J. DEBOER. 
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WICHITA, Kans., June 25, 1964. 
US. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a World War II combat veteran with 
four children, and a member of one of 
America’s founding families, I wholeheartedly 
support you on the southeast Asian situa- 
tion, 

EUGENE FIELDS, 
President, Town and Country Mobile 
Homes, Wichita, Kans. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 24, 1964. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Many thanks for 
your expressions of opinion on southeast 
Asia. I am for you all the way. Wish you 
were a Senator from Washington State so 
that I could vote for you. 

With sincere admiration, 
Mrs. SIGRID Harris. 
JUNE 24, 1964. 
Senator Wayne B. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorseE: All of America owes 
you a debt of gratitude for it seems that 
your voice is the only sane one in all 
of Washington concerning the U.S. policies 
and actions in South Vietnam. 

Please continue your efforts to halt the 
war in Vietnam and bring the problems 
faced there to the conference table. I feel 
that millions of Americans wholeheartedly 
support you in these efforts. 

My husband, Dr. Thein Wah, and my 
father, Mr. Alphonse Hvalgren (705 Locust 
St., Prophetstown, III.), concur with me in 
the attitude I have expressed above. 

Sincerely yours, 
HVALGREN WAH. 

San ANTONIO, TEx. 


— 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE 

HONORABLE Sm: I could only wish that 
there were more Senators like you and Sen- 
ator GRUENING. 

Your courage to speak your mind on our 
Government’s policy and actions in South 
Vietnam and other areas, is admirable. 

Why can’t we let the people of those 
countries settle their own problems? 

Thank you for your wonderful stand 
for justice. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. LEHMAN. 


JUNE 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Morse: This is to express our 
heartiest support to your courageous stand 
on our involvement in Vietnam. 

Our country must be steered away from 
its collision course, a course that will lead 
us, very soon now, to a world disaster. 

The latest actions of the administration 
to escalate the war should alarm all of us. 
Your statements on this question give people 
courage to fight and a feeling of optimism 
that perhaps peace and moderation can still 
win out. 

So keep up the fight. There are more and 
more people to see how close we 
can be to disaster and are willing to act. 

Sincerely, 
Leo. A. KOSK. 

GLENDALE, CALIF. 


MENLO PARK, CALIF., June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your speech regard- 
ing Vietnam is very fine. Let’s learn the 
ways of peace. 

Sincerely, 
MARTHA ACENEDO. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., June 23, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your foreign policy statements which 
have been promulgated by the press recently 
seem to indicate your possession of an un- 
usual insight into the facts and circum- 
stances of U.S. involvement in the Far East. 

I would greatly appreciate your sending 
me a list of publications wherein I could 
read a fuller exposition of facts and views 
similar to those you publicly express. These 
would hopefully include contemporary books 
that expose the true situation behind Ameri- 
can foreign maneuvers. 

Thank you and best wishes for future po- 
litical success at a higher level, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM MARSHALL OWEN. 


JUNE 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: After watching you 
on Walter Cronkite’s CBS news tonight, I 
was prompted to write the enclosed letter to 
President Johnson. 

Please continue to fight for peace. You 
have my best wishes. 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. GERI Evans. 
JUNE 23, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
White House, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have been a lifelong 
Democrat, but, if you speed up the war in 
South Vietnam, I cannot, in good conscience, 
vote for you. 

I endorse Senator Morse’s views on south- 
east Asia and urge you to be a Democratic 
President that seeks peace and not war. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. GERI Evans. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
June 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to express 
my deep appreciation for myself and my 
family for your courageous opposition to 
the extension of the war in southeast Asia. 
I have read your excellent speech in the 
Senate on March 4 and would be happy to 
receive copies of any later statements you 
may have made, 

Newspaper coverage of your and other 
Senators’ attacks on administration policy in 
South Vietnam has been poor, but I have 
heard several of your statements on TV. 
Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINCOLN WOLFENSTEIN. 


New RocHette, N.Y., 
June 23, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have had considerable 
difficulty acquiring complete detailed reports 
of your remarks on the role of the United 
States in southeast Asia, in particular on the 
Indochinese peninsula. I would very much 
appreciate copies of your remarks on these 
matters. In addition I would be interested 
in your opinions regarding the appointment 
of General Taylor to the post in South Viet- 
nam. 

If I have correctly understood the sketchy 
reports of your remarks on the role of the 
United States in Laos especially, and also in 
South Vietnam, I would like to express my 
hearty agreement with and support for your 
position. It seems to me that it is the 
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United States which threatens the peace in 
Asia at the present time, most outrageously 
in the flurry of aggressive, and highly ir- 
responsible statements of recent days on the 
possibility of initiating open, hot war against 
China and North Vietnam and the Pathet 
Lao forces in Laos. Our Nation's words and 
deeds show continued and flagrant contempt 
for all past and present efforts to find peace- 
ful settlements, to end civil wars setting back 
badly needed economic development for 
decades. 

Indeed, it is hard to understand our policy 
in Asia, to understand just who makes de- 
cisions with what long-range and presum- 
ably, consistent goals. The very thought of 
the United States “carrying the war fur- 
ther” inspires, at least in my mind, a mixture 
of fear, shame and growing anger. 

I very much hope your efforts to publicize 
the nature and implications of the U.S. pol- 
icy in southeast Asia are successful. Un- 
fortunately, it is more urgently important 
that practical steps be taken to check dan- 
gerous and irrevocable words and deeds. 
Let me thank you for all you may be able 
to do in these respects and for what you 
have already done. 

Iam a graduate student in economics and 
will be continuing my studies at Yale Uni- 
versity this September. 

Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD D. WOLFF. 
CLINTON, N.Y., June 24, 1964. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I was delighted 
to hear of your speech before the Senate on 
radio yesterday. I know you've made plenty 
of them recently but I’ve never heard or seen 
a word anywhere before. 

Thank Soe for your great efforts on behalf 
of our boys and the Vietnamese people. I 
clipped this item from the New York Times 
Saturday and send it on to you. I also 
bought an extra paper to get it with a letter 
to President Johnson. 


Sincerely yours. 
yi gsi FRANK SLATER. 


[From the New York Times, June 20, 1964] 


SCIENTISTS SCORE UNITED STATES ON CHEMICAL 
WARFARE 

CamerpcE, Mass., June 19.—The Federa- 
tion of American Scientists today called on 
President Johnson to halt all development 
and production of chemical and biological 

eapons. 
Weephere is ample evidence that the US. 
Government is engaged in a large-scale effort 
to develop and produce lethal biological and 
chemical weapons,” the federation said. 

“Tt appears likely that the principal targets 
would be civilian populations rather than 
military personnel. We find this morally 
repugnant.” 

The federation’s statement was given out 
at a news conference in the office of Prof. 
Alex Rich at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The statement said: “We are concerned 
with reports of the field use of chemical 
weapons in Vietnam. Reports that defoli- 
ating agents have been used to destroy pro- 
tective cover have been confirmed by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Defense. 

“These charges give rise to the broader 
implication that the United States is using 
the Vietnamese battlefields as a proving 
ground for chemical and biological warfare.” 

Tacoma, WasH., June 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
State Capitol Building, 
Salem, Oreg. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: My wife and I are 
very much inclined toward your position on 
southeast Asia, but we feel inadequately in- 
formed, Your suggestion that we are violat- 
ing the United Nations Charter by our actions 
in southeast Asia has seemed valid. Further, 
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we seem to be obstructing rather than aiding 
popular political development in Laos and 
southwest Vietnam. Are we misinformed? 
Is the administration not acting on a judi- 
cious appraisal of more complete information 
(not only military, but cultural, psycholog- 
ical, etc.) than has been made evident 
through news media? 

In the past few months, from Newsweek 
magazine and from television news (largely 
CBS), we have grown (in spite of lullaby 
propaganda) toward the following hy- 
potheses: 

1, That the U.S. presence in southeast Asia 
is hardly assuring the Asians the right of 
self-determination; this right would seem to 
be what Americans would be fighting for 
most of all. 

2. That the peoples of Laos and South 
Vietnam hardly exhibit the cultural or edu- 
cational readiness for democratic self-deter- 
mination, which is the kind of determina- 
tion which we seem to be promoting. 

3. That the popular movement (i.e., that 
supported by the majority of active citizens 
and most in harmony with their aspirations 
at this stage of their social, political, eco- 
nomic, etc., development) is best represented 
at this time by the Communists. Even in 
spite of careful rhetoric to the contrary in 
Newsweek magazine, the people of North 
Vietnam appear—for Asians—to be very well 
off: active, dedicated, with a rising standard 
of material well-being and of education (even 
if Communist oriented now, always a moder- 
ating influence in the long run—cf. Russia). 

It had seemed to us that the United States 
could represent itself in a most enlightened 
and inevitably influential manner by with- 
drawing from southeast Asia (or by merging 
into a United Nations agency), by allowing 
the people to determine their own course 
(which would probably be communistic 
now), and then by offering encouragement 
and scientific-political-educational-etc. as- 
sistance when, in the future, they had 
evolved to the point where they were ready 
for a new or “more advanced” form of gov- 
ernment (much as the Soviet Union has 
evolved, under bettering economic and edu- 
cational conditions, from a revolutionary 
extremism to a more self-confident and self- 
content moderation). 

Thus, when we learned of the decision to 

“hold fast” irreyocably in southeast Asia, we 
were chagrined. Not only is there the risk 
of escalation and even of nuclear war with 
the Chinese, but the point of the decision 
did not seem to be directed toward what 
would seem to be our main purpose in 
southeast Asia: self-determination of the 
southeast Asians. Is the effort to halt the 
Chinese and the Communists an inseparable 
part of the effort to assure self-determina- 
tion to the southeast Asians? 
Some of the questions which perplex us 
are: 
1. Would the peoples of Laos and South 
Vietnam determine a form of government 
“suitable to us” if we successfully held back 
the Communists? 

2. In spite of all the material wealth we 
can invest in southeast Asia, are the people 
ready (re culture, education, etc.) for democ- 
racy? Or are we ready to accept other 
forms of government: communism, social- 
ism, benevolent monarchism, military dic- 
tatorship, etc.? 

3. Will China not challenge our nuclear 
forces? Or is southeast Asia comparable to 
Berlin? 

4.Is US. “determination” not aiding 
southeast Asia less than it is fanning Com- 
munist revolutionary zeal and xenophobia 
in Asia toward a “belligerent,” militaristic 
United States? Is it in our interest toward 
international understanding and harmony to 
nurture hate (compare characteristics of 
mass movements in Eric Hoffer’s “The True 
Believer”), or does our determination breed 
less hate than respect? 
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5. Are political motives involved (in our 
national scene) and, if so, are they worth 
it (though it would almost seem worth it 
if it could “defuse” and defeat Senator 
GOLDWATER—in many ways a worse threat 
than the Chinese). 

In any case, the administration seems to 
have facts which run counter to those which 
we can derive from public media. We feel 
bewildered in our ignorance, and concerned 
to know the facts as they are available. 

What information have you available 
which may clarify and substantiate your 
position on southeast Asia? We would ap- 
preciate any printed material of your own, 
and/or references to current books, periodi- 
cals, or pamphlets dealing objectively and 
informatively with the problem. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD N. HUGGINS, 
Instructor of English, University of 
Puget Sound. 


JUNE 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: If only there were more Senators 
like you who would speak out against what 
practically amounts to a declaration of war 
in Vietnam, It is unspeakably awful. 

Thank you. 

P. KLINGHOFFER. 

New York, N.Y. 

JUNE 20, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: We are gratefully 
relying on you to call out opposition to U.S. 
military thrust into Laos. 

For ourselves it will end in futility even if 
we escape a third world war. For native 
populations it will add cruel suffering to 
Communism couldn't be worse 


RuTH H. Poor. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am all for your stand on cessation of our 
stand on South Vietnam. 

B. GALNESON. 

CRAWFORD, N.Y. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I wish to commend you for 
the courage you show in your forthright 
statements about South Vietnam. I hope 
you make a national tour to arouse the 


people. 
Respectfully yours, 


JUNE 20, 1964. 


Davi SEIDMAN. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF, 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I fully support your posi- 
tion concerning our role in South Vietnam. 
It seems as though we are about to step up 
our war offensive in that area. The results 
could be tragic. I admire your courage and 
urge you continue your fight for withdrawal 
or neutralization. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL SAMBERG. 


BENNINGTON, VT., June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C.: 
Your interview on the “Today” program 
this morning was an inspiration. 
FERN OLSON. 
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New York, N.Y., June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your courageous and factual 
presentation on Today.“ We are grateful, 
please, again and again and again the facts. 

Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR W. DANA. 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE, June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Living since World 
War I, I was heartbroken by General Taylor's 
appointment. Now listening to your mar- 
velous NBC speech, I take courage. The U.N. 
is the answer for this world catastrophe in- 
to which we are headed. I pray you make it 
your immediate duty to rally all the mil- 
lions who agree with you that are speechless. 
May you have continued strength and wis- 
dom. 

Gratefully, 
GERTRUDE TIEMER WILLE. 
RED Bank, N.J., June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Re “Today” June 25, the only correct 
analysis re southeast Asia expressed by any, 
repeat any, Member of the Senate or Con- 
gress was expressed by you this day. Your 
statement on the subject should be rebroad- 
cast on the hour every hour throughout this 
Nation until the American people wake up 
to the fact that they are violating the laws 
set forth in the U.N. Charter and are thus 
selling out a lot of boys who died in two wars, 

EDITH W. AYKENS. 


HIGHLAND PARK, N.J., June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Your program this 
morning on “Today” was most enlightening. 
It would be wonderful if all of us could help 
you get the message of South Vietnam across 
to the Nation. 

With kindest regards, 
KEvIE SCHULMAN. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Forgive the silence of necessity. I envy 
the Oregonians their Senator Morse, an hon- 
est, courageous, brilliant, independent who is 
a Democrat with a small d“ and American 
with a capital “A.” Keep up the magnificent 
work for the loyal opposition. 

Mrs. Mary CLARK. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My family support your courageous oppo- 
sition war in Vietnam. Continue speaking 
out. 

ROSEMARY LUSHER. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Beg you continue your opposition war in 

Vietnam. America will be proud of you. 
ALBERT MALTZ. 


DANVERS, Mass., June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 
Endorse heartily your views re Vietnam ex- 
pressed “Today’s” show. Please continue ef- 
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forts for saner policy, especially United Na- 
tions participation. 
Dr. Wm. M. GOLDBERG, 
ALBION, MicH., June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations again on your protest 
against war with Red China. I am protest- 
ing to the President. 

ARTHUR W. OUNK, Ph. D. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have been in the doghouse for 6 months 
for opinions such as you express. If there is 
anyone in our section still available to openly 
talk with, please inform me. 

Mrs. H. B. ANDERS. 
PALOS VERDES ESTATES, CALIF., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Heard your strong stand this morn- 
ing on “Today’s” show. As a mother of two 
boys in Army, what can I do as loyal fellow 
Democrat? 

RUTH PALMER. 
CHICAGO, ILL., June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I fully endorse your unequivocal state- 
ments on Vietnam on “Today” program. 
We need more statesmen with the courage 
and convictions like you and Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT to arouse public opinion. 

H. P. REMPERT. 
Dayton, Onto, June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Congressional Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your comments on “Today” show most 

timely. Back you 100 percent. 
C. Conover and T. SMALLWOOD. 
PORTOLA VALLEY, CALIF., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heard you on “Today” show. Agree in 
every respect. Am sure you could get signa- 
tures of most everyone in America on a peti- 
tion. Please tell me what I can do. 

Mary WINKLER. 
ANDERSON, IND., June 23, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I agree with you 100 
percent on the Vietnam situation. If the 
Government over there were any good we 
would not have to worry about their being 
taken over. I don’t know of any really good 
government yet, that ever fell to the Com- 
munists. 

It also seems clear to me that the military 
takeover in South Korea proves that our 
boys over there died in vain. I hope you 
will keep up the fight and that we won't 
make a far bigger mistake in Vietnam, I 
think the policy of the British is about the 
best of any country I know of. We have two 
fine Senators in Indiana now, but don’t be- 
lieve they have the wonderful courage that 
you have. 


Yours truly, 
VEACHEL SMITH. 


JUNE 24, 1964. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Your inexhaustible 
and courageous stand against our participa- 
tion in an undeclared war in Vietnam has 
won you the admiration and respect of 
every peaceloving American. 
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I, for one, am deeply grateful that our 
country has produced a man of your caliber 
and convictions, 

I salute you for your genuine interest and 
concern for the peace and well-being of 
your fellow citizens. 

We will support you to the nth degree 
in this vital issue. 

With sincere gratitude, 
Mrs. A. BRENNER. 

New Yorks, N.Y. 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON, 
Boston, Mass., June 24, 1964. 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: The decision 
of Senator Morse not to confirm the ap- 
pointment of Gen. Maxwell Taylor as Am- 
bassador to South Vietnam meets with my 
wholehearted approval. The implication of 
this appointment is that a military approach 
to the problem of that unhappy country is 
the policy of our Government. I believe that 
our approach should be a political one based 
upon a decision to negotiate the issue with 
the interested parties. The defeat of the 
French Army in Vietnam was a demonstra- 
tion that the military approach is doomed 
to failure and now, in light of greater com- 
plications at the present time, is dangerous 
to the peace of the world. 

As a matter of fact, the sending of Ameri- 
can troops to die in South Vietnam is a 
policy that I cannot support. The hypocrisy 
of our helping to kill the people of South 
Vietnam in the name of its liberation while 
our own citizens are deprived of the right 
to vote and are dying to preserve the right 
to vote in Mississippi is both tragic and 
hypocritical. When it comes to liberation 
we should begin at home in Mississippi 
rather than 10,000 miles away. If armed 
forces are to be used for purposes of libera- 
tion, let them be taken out of South Vietnam 
and be sent to Mississippi. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. DONALD G. LoTHROP. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
June 23, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: I have just written 
to President Johnson protesting the con- 
tinuation of the war in southeast Asia and 
the appointment of General Taylor as our 
Ambassador there. We should get out of 
southeast Asia, and sit down at the nego- 
tiating table with China and other interested 
nations to seek the neutralization of Laos 
and Vietnam. Thank you for leading the 
fight against this wretched war. You have 
many admirers and supporters who wish 
you full strength to continue your campaign. 


Sincerely, 
Mrmr1aM KELBER. 


Curcaco, ILL., June 23, 1964. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: I certainly agree 
with you that President Johnson is “making 
the United States the world’s leading threat 
to world peace.” In a speech yesterday you 
insisted he should take up the issue with 
Congress, which alone has the right to make 
war. You stated further that “No President 
is alone entitled to threaten war or to com- 
mit the United States to war.” I want to 
commend you for your speech denouncing 
the present warlike policy. 

The nomination today of General Taylor 
to succeed Henry Cabot Lodge as Ambassador 
to South Vietnam is very disturbing. This 
nomination looks like a step toward war. I 
hope the Senate will take a long, hard look 
at General Taylor when his nomination 
comes up for approval. 

Very truly yours, 


FLOYD MULKEY. 
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Cuicaco, ILL., June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Wayne Morse: Wholeheartedly agree 
with your stand on Vietnam and applaud 
your position on having a general sent as 
our Ambassador to Vietnam, 

How can ordinary citizens such as myself 
assist you? 

Sincerely, 
SHIRLEY LENS. 


MILITARY AID GOES TO BANGKOK 
WasHINGTON.—Four cargo ships bearing 
tanks, armored personnel carriers, and other 
heavy military equipment are now steaming 
toward Bangkok. The equipment reportedly 
is to resupply U.S. stocks there. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: I recently read your 
letter in Four Lights published by WILPF 
and am so thrilled to think that someone 
has the same belief as I about South Viet- 
nam. And I was greatly disturbed to see this 
statement by Admiral Felt. Does he realize 
that all-out war would mean the end of civi- 
lization and would mean the loss of perhaps 
over a billion lives? War is unthinkable. 
It has never been the solution. History 
proves that. 

I should like you to send him some pub- 
lications of United World Federalists, Inc., 
1319 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Send me the bill. 

Mrs. RUTH G. YEAGER. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

P.S—Keep up the good work for us all. 
God bless you. 


ARMED U.S. JETS Over Laos 
WASHINGTON.—The U.S. Air Force, it was 
learned today, has been flying reconnaissance 
missions over Laos with heavily armed jet 
escorts. 


UNITED STATES WOULD Risk ALL-OUT WAR 


TAIPEI, ForMosa.—Adm. Harry Felt, leav- 
ing his post here as commander in chief of 
U.S. Forces in the Pacific, states the United 
States would risk even all-out war to check 
Communist aggression in southeast Asia. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass., 
June 23, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been follow- 
ing the position taken by yourself and far 
too few of your colleagues regarding the war 
our Government is waging against the peo- 
ple in South Vietnam. 

My concern is not only, as you expressed it 
today, that the United States will be hated 
for the next 500 years, but too that inno- 
cent people—Vietnam civilians, and Amer- 
icans (soldiers who, God knows, never real- 
ly know what it’s all about) are being 
slaughtered. 

Having had the courage to be honest in 
your past, I urge you to do all in your power, 
with the sanction of your fellow Senators 
who share your views, to bring the issue to 
the public and to create dissension and 
strong public opinion. These pressure fac- 
tors alone can end the war, or at least stop 
its expansion. I suggest, if it is in any way 
possible, that you and others go on a nation- 
wide speaking tour to talk against the war. 
That prospect may seem difficult. It is, re- 
gardless, imperative. 


Sincerely, 
ae 
DENVER, COLO., 
June 23, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for help- 
ing keep us out of war in Asia. Transporting 
our men and supplies that far and fighting in 
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jungles, mountains, valleys, fields, and 
heavily populated areas where we have to 
make and defend roads to frontlines would 
become extremely unpopular. 

Slaughtering millions of people with 
atomic bombs and leaving millions half dead 
and suffering would turn civilized nations 
against us. 

What would we do with 700 million Chinese 
in Asia, if we conquered them? Would we 
doctor all of the radioactive and suffering 
people or let them gradually die while we 
talk about winning the war on poverty? If 
we try to prevent communism by winning 
the war on poverty that way, most of the 
people in the world would rather do it with- 
out our help. We would not do ourselves or 
them any good with all of that enormous 
expense and destruction. 

We do not speak the Chinese language or 
read their writing. It would be difficult to 
distinguish individuals we could trust from 
those who would betray us. 

What would we do with these Chinese 
prisoners and what would they do with the 
American prisoners? They have enough 
people to wreck our roads, cut off our sup- 
plies, and capture our men who cannot in- 
stantly change their features and language 
and escape unnoticed like natives. 

Trying to shoot an idea like communism 
with a bullet is like shooting in the dark— 
we are almost sure to miss our target—and 
we might cause disaster unintentionally. 

If GoLDWATER wants a war with Panama, 
Cuba, Zanzibar, Vietnam, China, minority 
races at home and abroad, let him do the 
fighting without our support. 

Sincerely, 
NATHAN L. BEATTY. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
June 23, 1964. 

The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 

Senator from Oregon, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have read with gratifi- 
cation your repeated outright speeches in 
favor of a peaceful Asiatic policy. 

For this reason I am herewith forwarding 
copy of my today’s letter to President John- 
son, in the hope that the peace voices may 
triumph. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orro WANDER. 
Cuicaco, June 23, 1964. 
The Honorable L. B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As previously indi- 
cated, I consider our intervention in South 
Vietnam, Laos, etc., unwarranted and op- 
posed to our national interest. 

This intervention represents an unde- 
clared war in which neither the Congress 
nor the people of the United States have 
been consulted. It is in violation of the 
Big Power agreement, reached after the evac- 
uation by the French, looking toward a 
plebiscite to reconcile or unify North and 
South Vietnam. It is, furthermore in vio- 
lation of good military policy which opposes 
involvement in continental Asia. 

In this nuclear age a modus vivendi with 
mainland China must be found as the only 
alternative to eventual suicidal war. 

I implore you, Mr, President, through your 
powers of diplomacy, to lift this cloud from 
our future and that of humanity. 

Sincerely yours, 
OTTO WANDER. 
New York, N.Y., 
June 23, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I agree with you 
completely on your stand in southeast Asia. 
You have a lot of courage and history will 
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record the sane approach you have in world 
affairs of 1964. 

The U.S. Government is trying to do what 
the French were unable to do in 1954. I'm 
afraid that the U.S. Government is heading 
for a situation similar to Korea in 1952 
when our troops approached the Yalu River. 
The Chinese have millions of soldiers and 
I'm afraid that we may provoke Red China 
to attack our comparatively meager forces 
in southeast Asia. 

Keep up the fight. Thinking Americans 
are behind you. 

Sincerely, 
THomas M. Morris. 
WESLEY METHODIST CHURCH, 
Worcester, Mass., June 23, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I commend your efforts, 
through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to make 
known the state of affairs that exist in 
Vietnam. Enclosed is a copy of a resolution 
passed by the New England Conference of 
the Methodist Church, June 11, 1964. 

This resolution represents my own think- 
ing as clearly as I can know it and I send 
it to you for whatever use it may be to you. 

Most sincerely, 

L. VANN ANDERSON, Jr., 
Minister of the Parish. 
[Enclosure] 

Amendment to the report of the Board 
of Social Concerns found on pages 39 ff. 
Amendment by addition on page 43 under 
subheading “Direct conflict must be 
avoided”. Amend by adding following para- 
graph to become paragraph 2. 

In reference to the threat to the peace 
in South Vietnam, we would request our 
Government to place this dispute before the 
United Nations. This procedure would help 
implement the rule of law in international 
affairs, and would honor our Government’s 
signature on the Charter of our United Na- 
tions, It would also enable our Government 
to keep faith with its professions of believing 
in the force of law rather than the law of 
force in settling international disputes. 

Submitted by Mr. Dale S. Fair. 

PERTH AMBOY, N.J., 


June 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am enclosing a 
2 in the Times which was designed and 
ope succeeded in furthering your posi- 
tion in Vietnam. dhe 
Yours very truly, 

Davip MANDEL. 
Open LETTER To SECRETARY MCNAMARA ON THE 
WAR In VIETNAM 


The New York Times of April 25, 1964 ran 
a story headed, “McNamara Agrees To Call 
It His War.” You were quoted as saying, 
“I don’t object to its being called ‘McNa- 
mara’s war.’ I think it is a very important 
war and I am pleased to be identified with 
it and do whatever I can to win it.” 

No American should want a war in his 
own name, especially this one which is not 
yet licensed by Congress. Here it is worse 
too because the war is against an entire 
people. After 10 years of resistance to vastly 
superior weapons, the people want it ended. 
And we need not fear to leave, for no pup- 
pets (not ours or China’s) will rule this 
brave people. 

The policy of the open door for invest- 
ments and free enterprise which is back of 
our intervention is as dead as the old colo- 
nialism. Most of the free world nations 
under this policy are now dictatorships. 

Under this policy we use the usual tools 
for coerclon—bombs, bribery, billions, and 
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Walter Lippmann (Apr. 9, 1964) compares 
us in our Asian policy to “one of those 
prehistoric animals which was all armor 
and teeth, but had almost no brain.” But 
France learned the futility of trying to sup- 
press a whole people right there in Viet- 
nam. With the guns gone on both sides, 
our Khanh would not last a day. 

Senator Morse (Mar. 26, 1964) said, “If 
we are not an aggressor nation now in South 
Vietnam, we are not far from it * * * there 
are no Chinese in South Vietnam. There 
are no Russian soldiers in South Vietnam. 
The only foreign soldiers in South Vietnam 
are U.S. soldiers. What are they doing 
there?” 

Senators BARTLETT, GRUENING, and MANS- 
FIELD have all been critical of American 
policy in South Vietnam. 

Prof. Roland Baintin, Yale Divinity 
School; Roger W. Burnham, Business- 
man, Milford, Conn.; Dr. Jerome Davis, 
New Haven; Prof. Thomas I. Emer- 
son, Yale University; Rabbi Robert E. 
Goldberg, Hamden, Conn.; Rev. Sid- 
ney Lovett, Director, Yale in China 
Association; Prof. John Oliver Nelson, 
Yale Divinity School; Catherine G. 
Roraback, Attorney, New Haven; Prof. 
Frederick L. Schuman, Williams Col- 
lege; Rev. Wayne Shuttee, Unitarian 
Church, New Haven; Prof. Ralph E. 
Turner, Yale University; Rev. Wal- 
lace T. Viets, First Methodist Church, 
New Haven; Rev. Loyd Worley, Metho- 
dist Church, Milford, Conn. 

(Cut out and send this letter to President 
Johnson.) 

New YORK UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., June 23, 1964. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The President, the White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I have written already 
to my New York State Senators urging that 
they support the policies suggested by Sen- 
ators Morse and GRUENING which could lead 
to a peaceful resolution of the dispute over 
Vietnam. Nevertheless, I was compelled to 
write to you at once by the report in the New 
York Times which stated that the admin- 
istration’s commitment to Vietnam was 
being viewed as unlimited. 

Mr. President, I admire your repeated 
statements to the effect that you are willing 
to pursue peace by patient discussion with 
the Soviet Union. Furthermore, I 
how astutely you have handled the difficult 
task of securing congressional support for the 
civil rights bill. If then, we are to accept 
your devotion to peace and political sagacity, 
how would we explain a continued, and in- 
deed increased, commitment to a regime 
which our newspapers have admitted is op- 
pressive and which can secure the backing 
of at most a quarter or 30 percent of its peo- 
ple and can control only approximately that 
proportion in daytime? 

As a statesman-politician, you must realize 
that it is folly to make unlimited commit- 
ments to untenable positions. This fact is 
recognized abroad by our allies and at home 
by thoughtful Members of Congress. When 
the costs are apparent, it will be recognized 
by virtually all our people. Before we are 
engulfed in a widened war of our own mak- 
ing—which may devour our country in nu- 
clear war—before we alienate all the world 
by continued pursuit of an ill-considered 
policy, we urge that you follow a policy 
worthy of your statesmanship which will 
lead our Nation to peace, as candidate Eisen- 
hower promised and later carried out in the 
Korean cul de sac. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWIN S. CAMPBELL. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: You are to be con- 
gratulated on almost your lone stand on the 
southeast Asia situation. You may stand 
largely alone from a Government standpoint 
but I venture the assertion if the American 
people were to vote on it your support would 
be overwhelming. “A prophet is with honor 
save in his own country.” 

Respectfully, 
W. H. SOLOMON. 
Bayswe, N.Y., 
June 23, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your timely warn- 
ing against deeper involvement in southeast 
Asia was well taken and to the point. I just 
hope that it will not remain a lone voice in 
the wilderness. 

We seem to be drifting closer and closer 
to war and there is an absolute conspiracy 
of silence. Is there no effective way to lodge 
a protest against this development, to see 
to it that the protest is heard in places where 
it counts? As an example, your latest warn- 
ing was given absolute minimum publicity 
in New York—I heard it exactly once on 
the radio. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN STRAUSS. 
WOODSIDE, CALIF., 
June 17, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to commend 
you on your recent speech opposing our ex- 
tension of the war in Vietnam. As usual, 
you have stood up and spoken sense on an 
issue in which the majority seems to go 
headlong into an irresponsible path. Your 
speech was cogent, to the point and full of 
factual information about a dangerous and 
explosive situation. To continue on our 
present course is not only immoral, it is 
dangerous and almost certain to end in dis- 
aster. I most sincerely hope our leadership 
will pay no heed to the screams of the luna- 
tics on the right who would shoot from the 
hip without giving any thought to the con- 
sequences of their actions. I want you to 
know that there are many thoughtful 
Americans who support your position 
strongly. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Henry Mayer, M.D. 


Miami BEACH, FLA., 
June 17, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR: You are, without a doubt, 
a great American. I heard your statement 
on television and read about your views on 
South Vietnam. 

What on earth is Johnson thinking about? 
I thought he was supposed to be such a smart 
politician. But he is going to lose the 
Democrats millions of votes by getting us, 
at best, into another Korea or, at worst, an- 
other bomb war. 

Does he really believe he can bluff China 
and that Russia will not come to China's 
aid? 

If Johnson is going to do what it looks like 
he is going to do, I cannot vote for him. If 
I'm still alive and not a victim of an atom 
holocaust. I hate GOLDWATER but if John- 
son persists in this madness, I will not vote. 

Again let me tell how much I admire and 
respect you. You should be our President. 

Sincerely, 
EWEN FOSTER. 

PS.—I am writing to all my Congressmen, 
Senators, and the President. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We want you to 
know that we wholeheartedly support your 
efforts to keep our country from plunging 
further into war in southeast Asia. 

You are performing a great service to the 
American people in alerting us to the pos- 
sibility that our Government is preparing a 
major war behind the scenes. 

We know that many other Americans 
share with you the belief that there must 
be an alternative to war as the solution to 
international conflict. 

Our best wishes for your courageous work 
in trying to save our country from this dis- 
grace 


Yours very truly, 
Morris Horowrrz, 
Joyce C. Honowrrz, 
WHITTIER, CALIF., 
June 22, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to enclose a 
copy of an advertisement which appeared in 
our local paper last week, We were discuss- 
ing this and thought that you might like to 
see it because of your splendid work in try- 
ing to end this senseless war in Vietnam. 

My husband and I are Quakers and work 
with the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee and we often look to you for leadership 
in so many fields of legislative work. We just 
wish there were about a dozen “WAYNE 
Morses.” 

Please do keep up your work in trying to 
seek a creative solution for the Vietnam 
destruction. What do you think about a 
neutralization according to the Geneva plan? 
Would this be possible? 

Cordially yours, 
Doris MILLS. 


[From the Whittier (Calif.) News, June 17, 
1964] 


“Two recent South Vietnamese napalm 
bombings, which fall into the brutal cate- 
gory, have grievously hurt the U.S. image 
throughout the world. One was widely 
dramatized by the publication of an Associ- 
ated Press photograph on March 20 which 
showed a child in his father’s arms, badly 
burned by air-launched, jellied, gasoline 
bombs which had fired a Vietnamese village. 
Publication of the AP photo resulted in the 
U.S. Defense Department's acknowledging for 
the first time that napalm has been 
furnished South Vietnam—under the mili- 
tary aid program, and that it has been 
dropped by Vietnamese planes provided by 
U.S. assistance plan. 

Washington Post, Mar. 29, 1964] 
“DO YOU APPROVE? 

“Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, March 
25, 1964: 

We should never have gone in there, we 
should not have stayed in, we should get out 
now.’ 


“Senator ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska: 

The time has come to reverse our policy 
of undertaking to defend areas such as South 
Vietnam. A return of troops to our own 
shores should begin.’ 

“Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana: 

There has not been and there does not 
exist today a basis in our national interest 
which would justify the assumption of pri- 
mary American responsibility in this situa- 
tion which might well involve the sacrifice 
of a vast number of American lives.’ 

“Senator WAYNE MoRsE, of Oregon, March 
30, 1964: 

By what right did the Secretary of De- 
fense go over to South Vietnam and pledge 
U.S. support for a “thousand years, if neces- 
sary,” in behalf of the American people. He 
had no such right. The American people 
should answer him in no uncertain terms.’ 
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“Whittier Peace Council recommends im- 
mediate withdrawal of all American forces 
from southeast Asia and urges settlement of 
the war by the 14-nation Geneva Conference 
of 1962 under the auspices of the United 
Nations. 

“Write President Johnson, Senator KUCHEL, 
Senator ENcLE—today. This message is 
brought to you by the Whittier Peace Coun- 
cil and the following groups: 

“Whittier Chapter American Association for 
the United Nations, Peace and Service Com- 
mittee—First Friends Church, Whitleaf 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Whittier 
Friends Unprogramed Meeting, Whittier Area 
Women Strike for Peace, Whittier La Mirada 
Unitarian Fellowship. 

“For further information—or to help defray 
cost of this ad—please send requests and 
contributions to: Whittier Peace Council, 821 
East Sunrise Drive, Whittier, Calif.” 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: Please accept the ap- 
preciation of an old lady for your courage. 
Some of my 82 years I have spent in leisurely, 
unconducted travel in all continents except 
Australia. I remember the political cam- 
paign of 1896. I voted Democratic first in 
1932. In 1960 I could vote for neither. In 
1964? The belief in civil rights and anti- 
poverty legislation is contradicted by our 
foreign policy. 

Respectfully, 
FLORENCE R. SCHOLL. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
June 21, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: This headline ap- 
on the front page of the San 
Francisco Chronicle this morning: “U.S. 
Would Risk War in Asia” with the following 
opening paragraph: 

“United Press, Taipei. Adm. Harry D. Felt 
said yesterday that the United States is will- 
ing to risk an all-out war to check Com- 
munist aggression in southeast Asia.” 

Is this top military officer speaking for the 
administration or making administration 
policy? No man speaks for us who is willing 
to risk nuclear war for any purpose what- 
soever. 

In fact, we consider the continued pres- 
ence of U.S. military forces in South Viet- 
nam constitutes an immediate threat of 
nuclear war. 

We agree with Senators like MORSE, GRUEN- 
ING, MANSFIELD, and AIKEN that we should 
get out of Vietnam—and the sooner, the 
safer for the world. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Cordially yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. FRANK R. KENNELL. 
ROWAYTON, CONN., 
June 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: You are a refreshing island of 
integrity and courage. Please don’t lose 
heart. 

I wish, too, that you would emphasize 
what would be the outcome if we do go ahead 
with our grandiose and arrogant plans— 
at best, another Korea; at worst, a nuclear 
holocaust, and our country thenceforth 
would make Nazi Germany appear sweet 
smelling by comparison. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. I. LEVINE, M.D. 


BAYSIDE, N.Y., 
June 21,1964. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I admire your op- 
position to sending our troops to Vietnam. 
I am afraid that the troops will be sent 
in force nevertheless. And I am completely 
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frustrated not to be able to do anything 
about it except to write the President. 

Perhaps I go beyond your position. Not 
only would unilateral fighting in Vietnam 
(South or North) be a criminal act because 
of the illegality, but the more so since the 
fighting would be for the purpose of crush- 
ing what appears to be a genuinely popular 
revolutionary movement, if I can believe the 
long series of dispatches by David Halber- 
stam in the New York Times. 

With a compliant populace and a Republi- 
can opposition that would applaud such an 
intervention and with only a handful of per- 
sons of conscience like yourself, what is 
to stop the President? 

It seems that a lot of Americans are going 
to be dying for the incredible purpose of 
bringing misery and death to an already 
wretched people and for the purpose of 
thwarting that people's will. 

Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE D. HOCHMAN. 
PLAINFIELD, N.J., 
June 24, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I was horrified last 
night when I heard the news that Gen. Max- 
well Taylor is to replace Ambassador Lodge, 
confirming the rumors that we are going to 
be more belligerent in southeast Asia. 

Thank goodness, when you were inter- 
viewed, you expressed alarm at this prospect. 
Before this I've felt I should write to let you 
know that I highly approved of your recom- 
mendation that we seek to keep the peace 
in that sensitive area by negotiation, not by 
military might, and find a solution under the 
United Nations Charter procedures. 

More power to you and Senator FULBRIGHT 
and the others who are calling for a review 
of our foreign policy. We can't travel two 
directions at once. If we want peace we 
must use peaceful means. 

Hopefully yours, 
KATHERINE VANDERBEEK. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
June 23, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I agree with you thoroughly on 
the President’s choice of General Taylor as 
the new Ambassador to South Vietnam, and 
wish you well in your efforts to block con- 
firmation of the appointment. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALLACE DAILEY. 
JUNE 19, 1964. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I wish to commend 
you on your opinion regarding our present 
policy in Vietnam, I am in accord with those 
who feel that any help we give should be 
economic and that our military forces should 
be withdrawn. I don’t feel that either we 
or our opponents could win another war. 

Sincerely yours, 
GRACE M. LEALTAD. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
June 22, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You are so right. 
We should have never gotten into this dirty 
war in Laos and Vietnam. There must be 
some honorable way to stop the fighting and 
start negotiating and pull back from the 
brink. 

Bless you. 

DOROTHY KUNKLE. 
JUNE 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: I am not from your State, but 
feel impelled to write you, after reading your 
statement in Time magazine and hearing 
you on TV on our involvement in Asia. I, 
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too, am much concerned and want to voice 

«my protest, although it will be like the 
“voice crying in the wilderness.” How in 
heaven’s name can we cure the many ills 
of the world—alone at that—in countries 
so divided among themselves, so indifferent 
and in such a chaotic state. Many of those 
countries have expressed dislike for us and 
want us to leave. To risk a world war for 
those countries is unthinkable to me, and I 
resent with every ounce of me, every soldier 
lost over there. Nothing I’ve read has made 
any sense as to why we are there, except 
for material gain, and even if those countries 
are lost to the Communists, we can still 
live. We seem to be getting along, even 
though we have Russia, Cuba, and other 
countries in that category. 

My husband fought to save Europe in the 
First World War—my son-in-law in the Sec- 
ond—but I’m blest if I want my grandson 
trying to save Asia. Let us save ourselves 
first. and here in this hemisphere. “What 
profit a man to gain the world if he loses 
his soul.” 


Sincerely, 
MARJORIE BUCHANAN. 
SCARSDALE, N.Y. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: On the radio on Saturday, I 
heard a commentator state, “We will risk a 
war with China in order to preserve the 
peace.” How casual can one get about an- 
nihilation? 

On a David Brinkley 1-hour showing of an 
average town, three women and a man were 
asked how they felt about dropping an atomic 
bomb and the general consensus was, “Sure 
drop it and let’s get it over with.” Don’t 
these people know anything? Bless you for 
your wonderful support of peaceful alterna- 
tives in southeast Asia. 

Sincerely, 
BLANCHE H. POSNER, 
New York, N.Y., 
June 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C.: 
Bravo for your statement on southeast 
Asia. War with China is unthinkable. 
Mr, and Mrs. A. TUBARSKY. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations strong stand against ex- 
tending war southeast Asia. Many support- 
ers here. Continue fight for peace. 


DONALD PATON, 
PARAMOUNT, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: People of this coun- 
try should not be forced to chose between a 
Johnson war and a GOLDWATER war or what 
have you. A war with Red China which 
seems to be in the making as you yourself 
have been quoted to have said could easily 
accelerate into a East-West thermonuclear 
war. 

B. H. LIVINGSTON. 
San JOSE, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank heaven for your voice in Congress, 
long may it be raised. 

MIMA STERNE. 
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BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We do not support war in southeast Asia, 

Urge use of United Nations. 

Dr. and Mrs, TED J. GOLDSTEIN. 


PASADENA, CALIF., 
June 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your courage in opposing 

the war plans in South Vietnam. 
Dr. and Mrs. WILLIAM A. MUSGRAVE. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
June 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sending this to you because I fear screen- 
ing from President Johnson’s notice. Am in 
full accord with your views on South Viet- 
nam. The administration is showing very 
blind expediency in reaction to the loud 
no-nothings who are trying to change U.S.A. 
policy and image. 

Mrs. ETHEL D. KING. 
JUNE 2, 1964. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 
Los Angeles Times, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Sm: Those who think we should 
continue the war in Vietnam should have 
read the story in the Los Angeles Times 
April 16, 1964—“Maimed, Scarred Child Vic- 
tims of Vietnam War Horrify Doctor.” 

Dr. Ellmore, well known in southern Cali- 
fornia, tells us that there are only 800 
trained doctors in South Vietnam; 600 of 
these are in the army, leaving 200 doctors to 
serve 15 million people. (By contrast, a pro- 
posed community, Laguna Hills, near Los 
Angeles, will have 500 doctors for the resi- 
dents of 18,000 homes.) 

Dr. Ellmore says there is not one plastic 
surgeon in the country though many are 
needed. We provide white phosphorus, 
trinitrotulene, and other kinds of bombs. 
If a civilian loses part of his face in a 
grenade explosion, or has his skin burned 
off he stays that way. 

Dr. Ellmore did not say, but it is known 


that our military activities in Vietnam cost. 


us $2 million a day and that this and 17,000 
American troops are not enough, for our 
position has become steadily worse. We 
have lost the people in that miserable coun- 
try. Love and victory cannot be won by 
herding millions of people into barbed wire 
“strategic hamlets” and bulldozing their 
villages and spraying their animals and 
crops with insecticides. Our Army advisers 
complain that the Vietnamese army does 
not fight with spirit and sometimes refuses 
to fight at all. I shouldn’t wonder. 

The policy of Madame Nhu and her hus- 
band led us this far. Will the policy of 
Maj. Gen. Nguyen Khanh lead us to world 
war III? I believe that this thing we are 
doing in Vietnam is immoral and indecent. 
I agree with U.S. Senators WAYNE MORSE, ER- 
NEST GRUENING, and MIKE MANSFIELD that 
we should stop it. 

Won C. McDONALD. 

EL MONTE, CALIF, 

Cuicaco, ILL., 
June 23, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator, Oregon, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran HONORABLE SIR: For several years I 
haven’t thought too good of you, not since 
you became a Democrat and started a boiler 
factory noise against the Republicans who 
honored you previously. 
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But, of late I note you are going straight 
to the folly of our being in a war in Vietnam, 
and letting the President know it. The folly 
of our being in about every quarrel in the 
world, armies here and there accomplishing 
but little or nothing of good, are thoughts 
the common citizen should resolve. Our 
President and those about him will do noth- 
ing other than get more deeply involved. 
Also the overdoing foreign aid goes on apace. 

Yes, I'm still a Republican and hope to 
vote for Barry come November. I’m not a 
“Nervous Nellie” in politics. 


Respectfully, 
JOHN W. REEVES. 
DETROIT, MICH., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Unequivocally support your position on 
southeast Asia, Keep the pressure on, 
E. J. GEHRINGER. 


[From the Plain Dealer, June 18, 1964] 
NEEDED: AN APPROACH TO END THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM—AN OPEN LETTER TO THE U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The United States is a foreign party to a 
civil war in Vietnam. Fifteen thousand U.S. 
uniformed personnel have been committed 
to the battle. Casualties include American 
soldiers. 

Acceleration of the American war effort in 
South Vietnam invites increased aid by 
China to the Communist Vietnamese. Step- 
ping up the war effort risks the use by either 
siđe of nuclear arms. Nuclear war offers no 
victory. 

What is the alternative? 

Negotiation is urged by Senator Wayne 
Morse, Senator Ernest Gruening, Columnist 
Walter Lippmann, and others. Recognizing 
it takes both sides to make peace, we urge 
our Government to initiate a conference of 
nations to guarantee a neutral Vietnam. 

We support U.S. efforts to insure enforce- 
ment of agreements. The United Nations 
can assist direct negotiation. Inspection 
teams must be free to operate wherever 
needed. They can be backed by frontier 
patrols. 

The best guarantee of enforcement is the 
mutual advantage of the agreement. The 
goal is a Vietnam whose independence is 
guaranteed and respected. 

Robert R. Archer, Professor; Raymond 8. 
Beard, Business Counselor; Marguerite 
S. Bellamy, Housewife; Keith C. Bill- 
man, Social Worker; Evelyn A. Black- 
burn, Insurance Agent; Isabel N. Bliss, 
Homemaker; William M. Bliss, Engi- 
neer; Edith O. Brashares, College In- 
structor; Edwin A. Brown, Minister; 
Rilma Buckman, Sociologist; Bronson 
P. Clark, Businessman; Sheldon D. 
Clark, Lawyer; Lila Cornell, Home- 
maker; Marie F. Cotton, Homemaker; 
Wendell P. Cotton, Salesman; Natalie 
C. Crouter, Housewife; Elfrieda S. 
Daiber; Secretary; Alan J. Davis, Min- 
ister; Hortense M. Davis, Teacher; Jack 
G. Day, Lawyer; Steven Deutsch, Uni- 
versity Faculty; Mort Epstein, De- 
signer; Gail R. Gann, Homemaker; 
Donald S. Gann, Surgeon; Joel M. 
Garver, Lawyer; Paul Gitlin, Social 
Worker; Henry Gluck, Psychologist; 
William F. Hellmuth, Jr., Professor; 
Arnold A. Herzog, Lawyer; Fred Husa, 
Office Worker; Sidney D. Josephs, Busi- 
nessman; Mrs. Harry Kirtz, Home- 
maker; Waldo H. Kliever, Consultant; 
Dennis G. Kuby, Minister; Jerome 
Landfleld, College Professor. 

Ada N. Leffingwell, Homemaker; George 
Levinger, Educator; John P. Marheyka, 
Male Hair Stylist; Mrs. Edward A. 
Marshall, Homemaker; Charles R. 
Miller, Lawyer; Paul I. Miller, Profes- 
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sor; Hans F. Mueller, Retired; Laura 
Mueller, Homemaker; Sarah B. Nenner, 
Housewife; James M. Newman, Ad- 
vertising; Paul Olynyk, Professor; 
Clyde Onyett, Public Relations; Wil- 
liam W. Outland, Order Analyst; 
Samuel Prellwitz, Industrial Research; 
Harold J. Quigley, Minister; Willard C. 
Richan, Educator; Eldon P. Roe, Mer- 
chant; Marian Rosenberg, Social 
Worker; Ralph Rudd, Lawyer; Audrey 
Sabadosh, Librarian; Nicholas Saba- 
dosh, Teacher; Wilmer L. Satterthwait, 
Painter; Vera A. Schwartz, Legal Secre- 
tary; A. L. Sherwin, Lawyer; Frank 
Spigel, Lawyer; Benjamin Spock, 
Physician; Sam Sponseller, Retired; 
Vera Smisek, Teacher; Oscar H. Steiner, 
Businessman; Helen Stewart, High 
School Counselor; Edward A. Taubert, 
Photographer; Warren E. Thompson, 
Educator; Hugh Tyson, Graduate Stu- 
dent; Harry O. Way, Bacteriologist. 
New York Crry, 
June 20, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I know you are al- 
most alone in your efforts to bring a sense 
of sanity to the growing bad situation in 
Vietnam and to the extreme views being 
spread by the Secretary of Defense and his 
aids that it is necessary to consider what 
further steps we should take so that we may 
not “lose the nonactive” war we are con- 
ducting in Vietnam, which you have desig- 
nated as MeNamara's war.“ 

You may have noticed Mr. Max Frankel's 
article on the front page of the New York 
Times this morning which is quite disturb- 
ing. It would appear that even threats of 
war are so close to the actual start of war 
that I am at a loss to see where the “assent 
of Congress is being given any thought by 
the administration and its supporters under 
the Constitution. The loss of so many 
Americans in our “assistance program“! 
termed nonmilitary by some—is, as you have 
said, unconstitutional. 

The support that you deserve in your ef- 
forts to bring an end to this situation is 
too little. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin LEVINE. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 

SENATOR Morse: Lately I have been read- 
ing very short remarks in the local press 
referring to your opposition to the adminis- 
tration’s southeast Asian policy. I too 
strongly oppose our country’s position which 
is a stupid continuation of the same mis- 
takes which cost us such terrible defeats in 
China, Cuba, and in countless other areas. 
The United States has a revolutionary his- 
tory and yet we have become the opponent 
to modern revolution. It is time for our 
country to recognize that the revolutionary 
aspirations of the world’s underdeveloped 
peoples are not necessarily Communist in- 
spired or controlled—these movements do 
become Communist controlled after all other 
democratic and socialistic elements are de- 
stroyed by the reactionary governments 
which we continue to aid and support. 

There seems to be a virtual “blackout” on 
your statements—the press has not seen fit 
to carry any details about your speeches, 
Would you kindly send to me any pertinent 
information. 

Keep up the good work. 

ALAN L. OLMSTEAD. 
NEw York, N.Y. 
June 21, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR MoRsE: I reread your 
statement on the war in South Vietnam, and 
I would like to express my admiration 
and support for your stand. Unfortunately 
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many people are not familiar with all the 
facts, and therefore I especially appreciated 
your informative speech. 

I am deeply concerned about the expan- 
sion of this disastrous war and the loss of 
so many lives. I hope you will continue 
your efforts to bring the question of aggres- 
sion to the United Nations and so reach a 
peaceful solution. I also wonder what we, 
or plain citizens, can do to prevent a fur- 
ther spread of this war? 

Respectfully yours, 
HERTA MAYER. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., June 21, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Enclosed is news item in 
this morning's San Francisco Chronicle 
which I am sure will interest you. Yester- 
day’s Oakland Tribune owned by William 
Knowland also carried the same article. 

Thank God that we have an outstanding 
champion in the U.S. Senator who has the 
courage to speak out against these warmon- 
gers, and I wish you would take this article 
to the floor of the Senate and try to silence 
these canille—who like the war dogs, trained 
to war, know nothing except war and are 
not satisfied until they give the world its last 
blood bath. 


Respectfully, 
ALFRED MARTIN 


PS—Would you try to ask the President 
how he can reconcile his noble sentiments for 
“Peace and an end to the threat of nuclear 
destruction” (No. 1, right column) with Ad- 
miral Felt’s declaration that the United 
States “is willing to risk an all-out war to 
check Communist aggression” etc.? 

I wish these warmongering admirals and 
generals would speak for themselves only 
and leave we the people alone. 

What’s wrong with taking up these mat- 
ters in the United Nations—which was or- 
ganized for just such purpose? 

Let’s stop the military before they stop life 
on earth. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We applaud your 
speeches on foreign policy. We also support 
your every effort, to find a peaceful solution 
to that unjust war in Vietnam; through 
negotiations, let us terminate our involve- 
ment there. 

To save your energy, time and money, we 
do not expect you to reply. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Maria Kovac. 
WEST ACTON, Mass., 
June 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR MORSE: Some weeks ago, 
your office sent me, at my request, a copy of 
your speech in the Senate which dealt with 
the history of the southeast Asia conflict. I 
have now had an opportunity to read this 
material in full, and I must say that I am 
very grateful indeed to you for compiling 
this most remarkable document. It is cer- 
tainly unfortunate that your speech went 
80 little noticed in the press. 

About the mistakes of the past of course 
there can be no complete rectification. Sec- 
retary Dulles policy of “brinksmanship” 
made many shudder at the time. But just 
now, the administration is following this very 
policy to the hilt; indeed it was clearly 
delineated as such in the recent article by 
W. W. Rostow in the New York Times maga- 
zine (a singularly depressing document, in 
my opinion). 
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We of the public at large can indeed be 
grateful for the very few voices in Washing- 
ton, like yourself and Senator GRUENING; but 
if there are similar voices within the admin- 
istration, they evidently have been hushed 
(even, to the dismay of all of us, Ambassador 
Stevenson). And Senator FuLBRIGHT’s speech 
of not very long ago on foreign policy was as 
weak on southeast Asia as it was good on 
Cuba. 

My thanks again for the copy of your 
speech. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN S. BARLOW. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
June 20, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The increasing bel- 
ligerency of the United States in Laos and 
Vietnam is terrifying. Can you tell me what 
on earth is so important down there? Is 
there some American millionaire who owns 
real estate there? Is there some great nat- 
ural resource secretly promised to an Ameri- 
can corporation? Is there any conceivable 
reason why the American people should take 
a 50-50 chance on their present survival to 
prevent the development of a million-to-one 
chance against their future survival? Is this 
country going crazy or has it always been 
that way? 

For God's sake, you must do more to pre- 
vent this. Not that you haven't done plenty, 
but who else is there? 

Sincerely, 
RoGER W. Bowen. 
GLENDALE, CALIF., 
June 16, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I was glad to see in 
today’s papers where you had a confronta- 
tion with Dean Rusk and Senator FULBRIGHT 
on the Vietnam situation. 

McNamara and FULBRIGHT have been in the 
area several times, and know that the Chi- 
nese are ready to pour thousands of troops 
into the country, the same as they did in 
Korea, and yet we continue to give aid in 
increasing amounts. 

You have been urging that we get out and 
leave the country to the Chinese. Weare too 
far away for our leaders to know what they 
are doing. 

Best wishes in your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED D. GIBBS. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., 
June 16, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to whole- 
heartedly endorse your position on our con- 
tinued military involvement in South Viet- 
nam and hope you will continue your efforts 


for a more rational policy in that critical 
area. 


Sincerely, 
JERRY FISH, 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I wish to commend and 
encourage you for your brave and coura- 
geous stand on the southeast Asia situation. 
Few have had the integrity to take this 
much-needed stand. We have been read- 
ing your speeches and other sources of in- 
formation on Vietnam and feel with you 
that the United States is waging a highly 
unpopular war which may escalate into a 
nuclear war. 
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If that course is hopefully averted, you 
will have played a significant part. 
Sincerely, 
MARILYN VITTOR. 
ABERDEEN, WASH., 
June 16, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am in complete accord with your views 
on southeast Asia. Under no circumstances 
must we become involved in a war that’s 
none of our business. Under the United Na- 
tions Charter no outside country has a right 
to interfere in a civil war. We would not per- 
mit Russia or China in Mexico or Canada 
without becoming terribly alarmed and take 
immediate drastic action. Our present 
action could provoke similar reaction from 
them with a serious danger of global war 
resulting. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. P. HANNUK. 

P.S.—Keep up the good fight, we need more 
men of your caliber. 

Sr. PAUL, MINN. 
June 16, 1964. 
To the EDITOR, THE MAIL BAG, 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press-Dispatch, 
St. Paul, Minn.: 

I agree with Senator Morse, of Oregon, 
that the United States should withdraw its 
military forces from South Vietnam, and 
discontinue its aggressive acts in that area. 
Young American men are being killed there; 
it is a war without a declaration by Congress 
as provided by our Constitution. Most of the 
major countries signed the 1954 Geneva 
Treaty which provided for free elections. Al- 
most immediately, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration supported hated Diem family dic- 
tatorship who would not allow free elec- 
tions. After the Diem dictatorship was 
overthrown, a military dictatorship took its 
place which the United States is still sup- 
porting. 

Many freedom loving people in Europe and 
South America cannot understand why our 
so-called democracy can support foreign dic- 
tatorships all over the world. The answer 
can be found by examining the interests of 
big business that controls the Government in 
Washington. Their greedy plan has but one 
purpose, foreign markets and profits. If 
they can control the sea routes and large 
land areas, they can grab and hold most of 
the world markets. If a few American boys 
get killed and the taxpayer gets “soaked” in 
carrying out his plan does not bother the 
big capitalist. 

J. OSBORNE. 
BaskiIne RIDGE, N.J., 
June 18, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The brevity of this 
communication does not represent the con- 
cern I have about our policy in Vietnam. 

I am in full agreement with the sugges- 
tions made by you and Senator GRUENING 
as this situation threatens world peace. As 
a member of the U.N., it should be placed 
before that organization. It is a wise and 
mature man or government that can change 
its mind when it finds it is wrong. 

Sincerely, 
WINIFRED J. HEARN. 
PRESQUE ISLE, 
June 18, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I understand there is seri- 
ous discussion of extending the Vietnam war 
to North Vietnam, which would be a terrible 
thing to do. 

You have consistently fought against un- 
wise and unnecessary war through all the 
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years, and I appeal to you to do your utmost 
to help prevent this unnecessary extension 
of the terrible war in Vietnam. More power 
to you. 
Yours sincerely, 
Grace S. Hussey. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
June 17, 1964. 

Dear Str: It was a breath of fresh air to 
hear your views of southeast Asia. It was 
a courageous and intelligent statement in 
my opinion. With the air so full of hate and 
ignorance, your views stand out as forth- 
right and wise. You may take some abuse 
for your statements now but the future 
will show your wisdom, I am sure. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES RISHER. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., 
June 19, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Just a note to tell you 
I have up until recently been a registered 
independent Republican politically, but I 
want to say to you I stand 100 percent with 
you in your fight to cut out this foreign 
aid gimmick which the executive branch of 
the Government is always wanting. 

It’s time we quit allowing the President 
to engage in wars without the constitutional 
provision which gives Congress this author- 
ity alone. has abdicated in many 
respects its duties and responsibilities to the 
people. It’s time we quit making our boys 
sitting ducks for enemy snipers. It’s time 
we cut off all aid to our enemies abroad 
whose only interest is what they can get 
out of us. It’s time we made other nations 
stand on their own lazy bottoms. How much 
longer our people are going to pour their 
money into Washington, no one knows. Most 
of us hope a revolt if it comes will be 
@ peaceful one but we may need a police 
state in many ways if these giveway policies 
are continued. 

Keep up the fight to stamp out this 
damnable racket before we become bank- 
rupt ourselves. The American people need 
some consideration, which is and has been 
woefully lacking in the past. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH W. BURTON. 


DEMOCRATS OF NEW YORK, 
June 19, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

Dear Sm: The people of our country are 
against sending groundtroops (our boys) 
to Asia. We agree with you to get our boys 
out of Asia lock, stock, and barrel, where it 
is none of our business. The people of our 
country depend upon smart Senators like 
yourself to see that we do not get into traps 
such as Vietnam and Laos, etc. 

Respectfully, 
DEMOCRATS OF New YORK. 
CUERNAVACA, MORELOS, MEXICO, 
June 16, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I cannot begin to 
tell you how grateful I am to you for sending 
me the reprints of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orbs containing your speeches in the Senate 
on: “McNamara’s War in Vietnam,” “The 
Foreign Policy of the United States,” and “Is 
An American Protectorate in Asia Worth 
War”? 

I only regret that it was not printed in the 
entire U.S. press throughout the country be- 
cause many millions were deprived of access 
to the truth. 
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I cannot begin to tell you how much I 

admire your courage as an apostle of the 
truth. It is indeed a pity that the two Wash- 
ington newspapers did not have the courage 
to bring your message of truth at least to the 
people of Washington. It is a pity too that 
there is not even one among the wealthy 
magnates of the United States who could see 
the need of using some of their tax-free 
money, as does Hunt of the Life Line, to 
counteract his pollution of the air with 
poisonous propaganda, by bringing to the 
people, at least from time to time, excerpts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorps of the 
speeches of Senator WAYNE Morse on the 
vital issues of world peace and the needless 
sacrifice of American youth in South Viet- 
nam. 
If only the American people had access to 
your m of the truth beyond the 
boundaries of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS. 
If only there was an organization to under- 
take mailing millions of reprints of your 
messages in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS, Over 
the heads of the newspapers’ “cordon sani- 
taire” who do not find it “fit to print” the 
truth, 

The Life Line will die a slow death in years 
to come but your message, dear Senator 
Morse, will continue to embrace more and 
more people and will remain a living monu- 
ment through the future historians for gen- 
erations. 

May God give you many, many years of 
good health to carry on your apostolic work 
in the U.S, Senate. May all your nights of 
sleep be, as you said in your speech: “I sleep 
much more comfortably knowing that I have 
raised my voice again in a plea for taking the 
problem to the United Nations.” 

However, even if your speeches should only 
reach a small number of people who apply 
for it to your office, they all must become 
inspired by you, as I am, to carry your 
message and reach as many others as possi- 
ble, either by word of mouth, by sharing the 
obtained text from you, or both. 

Sincerely, 
BERNARD DOHN. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
June 25, 1964. 

Dran Senator Morse: My husband and I 
are very glad that there is someone of your 
stature who will speak up and express the 
opinions of most of the people who concern 
themselves over our country’s action in 
South Vietnam. You are so very right. 

We do not seem to have a Senator in our 
State who will favor international law and 
order through U.N, action. 

I feel a bit safer knowing that there is one 
Senator who is unafraid of the military and 
willing to go along with the feelings of the 
majority of Democrats. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. Packarp. 
SKOKIE, ILL. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: Your brutally frank statement 
Tuesday regarding the United States and 
world peace may meet with much public dis- 
approval, but it was a needed jolt. 

You are not my Senator, but I sincerely 
wish you were. If I ever move to Oregon, 
you will be the reason. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILFRED COUZIN. 


WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL., 
June 24, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse; Again (yester- 
day) you spoke out warningly our 
growing military involvement in Vietnam. 
I can only commend you for your vision and 
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try to speak the same truths in my own cir- 
cle of acquaintances. May power develop 
from the repeated expressions of these truths. 
And may enough time remain. 
Sincerely yours, 
Amy C. MERZ. 


EVANSTON, ILL., 
June 25, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I agree with you 
wholeheartedly on the South Vietnam situa- 
tion and am writing a letter to the President 
to say the same. It is ridiculous to be in 
this thing on our own and heading toward 
war when the U.N. is the proper agency to 
handle these things and keep peace. It looks 
as though the administration is letting the 
Goldwater-type Republicans bug it into 
this type of action—and the trigger-happy 
Armed Forces. 

Please exert all your influence to put this 
where it belongs. 

Sincerely, 
Marcia K. TATE, 


WESLEYVILLE, PA., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I heard you on “This Is Today,” Hugh 
Down’s program. You were so right about 
South Vietnam. John Foster Dulles was a 
fake as Secretary of State. You mentioned 
England, Australia, New Zealand, France, 
and other countries who got out. Why not 
the United States? I for one want you as 
Senator to press your voice in this matter, 
because of Red China and Russia, They will 
intervene if the going gets tough. You 
mentioned Australia doubling their force 
from 30 to 60 men, what about the United 
Nations handling this delicate situation? 
You mentioned France losing 240,000 men 
in southeast Asia. They got out. Why? 
Because you said the United States wants 
to police Asia. It can’t be done. So you 
are so right about our troops in that troubled 
area. Yes, they could knock the Vietcong 
out of business but then you got Red China 
to deal with. Please advise President John- 
son of the peril. You also said they put 
Max Taylor in as Ambassador and he will 
stir things up because of his war record. 

Thank you Senator Morse for your splen- 
did speech. I knew you would be for getting 
out of Vietnam. 

Yours respectfully, 
M. R. SULLIVAN, 
A Veteran. 
Movunr Joy, Pa., 
June 25, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The views you ex- 
pressed today on the NBC “Today” program 
were like a breath of fresh air on a muggy 
day. We are very concerned over the increas- 
ing power of the Pentagon in domestic and 
foreign policy. We heartedly endorse your 
sane ideas in this matter. 

Respectfully, 
Rev. and Mrs. Wm. W. LONGENECKER. 
HARTSDALE, N.Y., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MorsE: Heard you on TV 
program “Today” and just want you to know 
that I am (and I am sure millions of other 
US. citizens) with you in your attitude 
toward the southeast Asian situation and 
our involvement in it. I greatly admire you 
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for your courageous stand. More power to 
you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wo. F. STROBEL. 
SHARON, MASS., 
June 25, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I heard you this 
morning on the Today show, and all I can 
say is “Thank God” for you. All the women 
I talk to are very frightened at the escalat- 
ing war threat, and I know hundreds of 
thousands of mothers are praying that the 
insane trends will be reversed. 

Do you think that the women of the coun- 
try could appeal to the United Nations 
somehow? 

I pray that you will get the response to 
your appeal, in the millions. 

We mothers dread to think that we raise 
our sons, send them to school to train them 
to be useful members of society only to have 
them die in some jungle thousands of miles 
away, for what we don’t know. 

Please Senator Morse continue to speak 
out. You seem to be our only hope. 

Sincerely, 
JEANNE R. LANDEY. 
BRIGHTON, MASS., 
June 24, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Bravo for your posi- 
tion in attacking the appointment of General 
Taylor in South Vietnam. This furthers the 
militarist image of the United States. Please 
continue your stand on other controversial 
issues also. You have a brave spirit. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. TARPEY. 
LoNG BEACH, CALIF. 
June 25, 1964. 
Hon. Senator MORSE. 

Dear Sim: Please accept my deepest grati- 
tude and respect for your courageous state- 
ment against the war in South Vietnam and 
that the problem be handed over to the U.N. 
where it belongs. This country has never 
been in greater need of men like you than 
at the present time. 

I feel like moving to Oregon so I could 
vote for you in the next election. 

K. A. ELIASSEN. 
GLENDALE, CALIF., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to thank you 
for speaking out strongly against our Gov- 
ernment’s reckless and rash policy in Viet- 
nam, Laos, and the other Far Eastern coun- 
tries. I feel so deeply that it is aggressive, 
and morally wrong for our country to take 
such a step. It is very frustrating to be one 
of the masses in days such as these, with no 
alternative but to stand idly by and watch 
our Government make such a tragic ill- 
advised decision. Aside from writing letters 
which I am sure in many cases never get 
read, what can we do? Thank you again 
for always speaking out clearly and with- 
out party bias. If we had more men with 
your honesty and wisdom, we would perhaps 
not be standing at the brink of world war III. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. MARILYN ELLIS. 
BRONXVILLE, N.Y. 

Dear Senator Morse: Whenever I hear you 
speak I feel like the sun has suddenly come 
out from behind a dark, thick cloud. 

I hope you will read my letter. 

You are so right about Asia. I have won- 
dered about the military and our foreign 
policy too. 

Since our son will soon be drafted, I have 
watched with horror—U.S. people being 
killed in Asia. Whenever I speak about how 
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angry I shall be if he is sent to Asia, every- 
one speaks up with the same feelings. Peo- 
ple are frustrated about our policy but afraid 
to say anything. There is a slow rising anger 
developing. 

If we must use the Army for a WPA, 
let’s use it at home. They can build swim- 
ming pools, recreation centers for the middle 
class, better housing for the aged, bicycle 
paths, etc. 

Armies are used for peace needs in other 
countries, let’s do it here. The boys can 
learn Army discipline and defense methods 
but they can improve many needs too. 

Boredom is a great developer of misdeeds. 
We are going to have great chaos and de- 
linquency very soon if we do not do some- 
thing about opportunities for body develop- 
ment and just plain fun. 

Automation will soon rob men and youth 
of employment. Its coming so fast the re- 
adjustment period cannot be handled with- 
out all-out effort now to channel energies 
toward physical and emotional outlets of 
another kind. 

Keep up the good work. You are a brave 
man. 

Mrs, MYRTLE TJERANDSEN. 


East ORANGE, N.J., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for 
your clear remarks on the “Today” program 
concerning Vietnam. 

We should bring all our troops home from 
that postage-stamp-sized country immedi- 
ately. Anyone who wants war with China 
is an idiot. 

We should declare a month of mourning 
for our young men who have died in that 
country and should hang all flags at half 
mast during that period. These men have 
died for nothing. 

As you say, our intervention in Vietnam is 
against our Constitution and the United 
Nations. 

There is just one point on which I disagree 
with you. If the Republicans win in No- 
vember, the intervention in Vietnam—if it 
is not by then a war—will not get worse. 

Remember, World War I, World War I, 
and the Korean war were all the fault of a 
Democratic administration. 

It was a Democratic President who ordered 
the nuclear bombs to be dropped on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, the only atom bombs, 
up to this point, that have ever been dropped 
on people. 

I am a Republican—as you used to be 
and I hope that Barry GOLDWATER gets the 
nomination. He is the only one who has a 
chance to beat Johnson. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. M. D. CLAUDER. 


BROOKLYN, N. V., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

HONORABLE SIR: We saw you this morning 
on the “Today” show and were very much 
impressed by your views on our foreign pol- 
icy. Yours is the only right and honest at- 
titude. We want peace and we won’t get it 
unless more of our Congressmen back up 
your position. 

How can the people help? 

Respectfully yours, 
THELMA and Davip KAGAN. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
June 25, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: My husband and I 
haye just watched the “Today” show and 
listened with respect to your remarks. We 
support your position and know you are cor- 
rect when you say that the majority of 
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Americans object to the prospect of a war in 
Vietnam where we do not belong. May you 
continue to use your lonely voice to acquaint 
more people with the truth of the situation 
and it is our fervent hope that millions rally 
to your side. Again, thank you for speaking 
for us. I would vote for you for President, 
believe me. 
Cordially, 
Donis J. SIEGEL. 


HATHOME, Mass., 
June 25, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, of Oregon: 

Today on television you put your finger on 
the whole trouble in Vietnam as far as the 
United States is concerned—that is—that we 
are fighting withous having declared war 
and therefore each soldier is being forced to 
fight a war on his own initiative. 

By all means I say that the U.S. President 
should take the issue to the United Nations. 
If this policy continues we could have more 
of a dictatorship in this country than we 
think. 
Sincerely, 

MAURICE QUIMBY. 
Jack's HEALTH CENTER, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., June 25, 1964, 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: We want you to know 
that we are very happy to have heard you so 
earnestly and effectively express the opinions 
relative to South Vietnam this morning on 
the “Today” program. 

We have written to President Johnson to 
this effect and hope and pray that more 
Americans are doing the same. 

Much can be said but we shall stop here, 
in deep gratitude to you. 

Sincerely, 
Jack SOLOMON. 
Rose SOLOMON. 
MonrTICcELLo, N.Y., 
June 25, 1964. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I saw you on TV 
(“Today” program) this morning and liked 
what you said and how you said it. Ialmost 
wish you may be a candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Sincerely, 


JACK FRANK. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
June 25, 1964. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your courageous stand on our 
war in southeast Asia arouses our admira- 
tion. If our country continues to do 
what it is doing, we fear that it will even- 
tually destroy itself and the world, besides 
the moral issue involved. 

Keep up the good work, and we will in- 
form as many people as we can of your posi- 
tion on this question. 

Respectfully, 
Jack and SYLVIA R. PRIMACK, 
GLENDORA, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964. 

Dear Mn. Morse: I applaud the forthright 
stand you are taking and have taken against 
our dangerous policy in southeast Asia. 

I hope one hundred million Americans 
feel as strongly as you put it that we are 
launched on a Hitlersque venture. 

Democracy, self-determination, human 
considerations are all going by the board. 
We are hiding murder and aggression under 
the false label of freedom and covering 
all with so-called aid. 
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I tremble for my country and for the 
safety of all mankind when the backlash of 
retribution sweeps over us. 

Sincerely yours, 
STELLA FALK. 
CroTon-on-Hupson, N.Y., 
June 25, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Morse: My wife and I 
were very much impressed and moved by 
your presentation of your views on the war 
in southeast Asia during your appearance on 
the “Today” program this morning. We 
want to take this opportunity to express our 
wholehearted support of your stand against 
stepping up the war and in favor of referring 
the problem to the United Nations. We are 
writing accordingly to President Johnson and 
to our Senators, KENNETH KEATING and JACOB 
JAVITS. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. A. BOTKIN. 
DETROIT, MICH., 
June 25, 1964. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I am fully in agree- 
ment with your opposition to the appoint- 
ment of Gen. Maxwell Taylor as Ambas- 
sador to Vietnam. Without question, the 
evidence of a military buildup in southeast 
Asia is clearly established by this appoint- 
ment. I hope your efforts to resist this ap- 
pointment will meet with some success. 

I am attempting to make known your op- 
position to the appointment of Taylor, as 
the focal point of the expansion of the “war 
effort” in Asia. I would like to know the 
names of other U.S. Senators who may op- 
pose this appointment, so that I may write 
to them, and influence others to do so. If 
possible, will you let me know if there are 
other Senators who share your view on this 
appointment. 

I am curious, also, regarding the back- 
ground of Alexis Johnson. What ambassa- 
dorial or military positions has he held in 
the past? 

Please let me know if you have suggestions 
about what else can be done by private cit- 
izens in resisting the haste toward expansion 
of the war in southeast Asia. 

Very sincerely, 
VERONICA LYONS. 
BrooKLYN, N.Y. 
June 25, 1964. 

SENATOR WAYNE MORSE: Your courageous 
forthright warning against the full scale war 
brewing on the Asian mainland gives us 
hope that there are some sane voices in the 
land, who are trying to save the American 
people and the world from horrible destruc- 
tion. 

Gratefully, 
Mrs. MILLICENT SAPOLSKY. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You seem to be just 
about the only voice of sanity in the Sen- 
ate—and in fact, in our entire Government 
these days; yet your speeches are buried in 
our great metropolitan newspapers and 
quoted briefly, if at all, on the air. 

I have written letters to my own Senators, 
to the President, to newspapers, etc., etc., on 
our dangerous course in Vietnam—and the 
results seem nil. 

You say it is up to the American people to 
make their voices heard. I cannot believe 
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our people want to start world war III, but 
they seem so brainwashed that they are 
completely immobilized and mute. 

Do you see any way out of this hopeless 
situation? 

As far as foreign policy is concerned, it 
seems to me that our next presidential elec- 
tion offers us no alternatives at all; both 
candidates mouth “peace” but actually 
promise war. 

Again, I cannot believe in a nation being 
totally blind, and it is doubly tragic that it 
should happen in a nation with the great 
tradition ours has. 

What can be done? 

Sincerely yours, 
PHYLLIS J. THOMAS. 
REDLAND, CALIF., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORED SIR: You voiced my growing con- 
viction that we in America are bearing the 
burden alone. 

Further you have emphasized the technical 
legal aspect of our position: Violating the 
Constitution of the United States; also vio- 
lating the letter and spirit of the articles of 
the United Nations. 

I have not those documents at hand. 
Kindly forward to my address checking the 
ones you referred to in this morning’s TV 
interview. 

We of our household admire your con- 
fidence and courage in voicing your convic- 
tions. We are very much impressed with the 
timeliness of your speech. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH R. WARNICK. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I pray that your voice 
which now seems to be so alone, will be able 
to prevail upon our President and the Penta- 
gon to stop their thirst for war. 

France nearly bled to death trying to force 
her will on North Vietnam and was forced 
to give up. Are we going to be next? War 
has never accomplished anything in the past 
and I don’t think war will settle anything in 
the future. 

A peace-loving citizen. 

Respectfully, 
ESTHER NEWMAN. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Again cheers and 
congratulations for your unwavering and 
courageous fight for peace, and your insist- 
ence for a peaceful solution to the southeast 
Asia situation. Keep up the good work. 

An admirer. 

GERTRUDE REED. 
CATSKILL, N.Y., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator MORSE. 

Dear Sm: Heard you on the “Today” show 
and God bless you. 

The people of the United States do not 
know what is going on; all they know is 
what they read in the newspapers. 

Keep up the good work. We need men 
like you who are not afraid to speak out. 

Keep on talking—only louder; maybe 
those busybodies in Washington will stop 
trying to rule the whole world. 

A Democrat, but will vote for GOLDWATER 
as he is not afraid to call a spade a spade. 
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CULVER CITY, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SENATOR: We read a small article 
on page 6 of the Los Angeles Times of your 
statements in the Senate on Tuesday, June 
23. 

You are the only man in the Senate brave 
enough to tell the Americans the truth. 

Today we have written our Representa- 
tive James ROOSEVELT, our two Senators. 
Tell us what else we can do. (Our President, 
also.) 

We almost always agree with your state- 
ments, that we hear. 

What in the world is the matter with the 
Nation that cannot see this folly? 

Thank you very much for your good work. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. CLYDE CLANTON. 
(Democrats). 
P.S.—We are calling our friends, reading 
your statements and asking them to write. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR: We, a group of peo- 
ple assembled at a City Terrace Open Forum 
on Wednesday, June 24, 1964, voted to con- 
gratulate you on your gallant stand against 
the U.S. involvement in southeast Asia. 

Too many facts prove that the present 
U.S. policy is fanning the fires of unrest and 
conflict in that unhappy territory and that 
aot ess is threatening the peace of the 
world. 


It is up to you and people like you to 
save the reputation and dignity of our Na- 
tion, which is fast becoming the most feared 
and hated land. 

The grateful people of this country will 
remember your courageous fight to preserve 
peace in the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. FEINBERG, 
Chairman, City Terrace Open Forum. 
M & M FEDERAL SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Springfield, Ohio, June 25, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Congratulations on your out- 
spoken interview on the NBC Today show 
June 25, 1964. 

I usually can go along with Democratic 
policy, but what you said regarding South 
Vietnam, President Johnson and our Defense 
and State Departments has long needed to 
be said. 

Keep up the good work. 

Yours truly, 
LEO F, FISCHER, 
Secretary. 
PEEKSKILL, N.Y., 
June 25, 1964. 

Dear Sm: I support your stand on our 
pulling out of South Vietnam. You can 
save the world from a holocaust. 

Yours truly, 
ELSA WEXLER. 
STATE COLLEGE, Pa., 
June 25, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thanks for your 
stand on Vietnam. You are the only one 
who seems to make sense on the subject. 
Let’s try the U.N. approach. Keep up your 
talk on this subject. 

Sincerely, 
MARIAN B. Davison. 
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FAYETTEVILLE, N.Y., 
June 25, 1964. 
Dear Sm: Please continue to urge a peace- 
keeping by United Nations in Vietnam. 
The airing of this evil which is going on is 
one step in the right direction. Thank you 
for speaking up. 
Sincerely, 
ALICE M. ARINACOST. 


East ORANGE, N.J., 
June 25, 1964, 
Heard you on “Today” show. We should 
indeed get out of Vietnam. Why should 
any more of our men die for that tiny no- 
account country? And as you say, our 
intervention is illegal. 


Miami BEACH, FLA. 

Dear Sm: You are right; it looks as if 
State Department have lost their heads, 
starting little wars all over the world. Why 
are we in Vietnam, anyway? 

CIA? Not so good. 

W. L. MILLER, 
UnapiLLa, N.Y. 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I want you to know how 
much I appreciate your opposition to our 
war in Vietnam. 

Do keep on speaking out against it until 
the whole thing becomes a matter for nego- 
tiation. We must not continue to make the 
mistake of thinking that today a military 
solution can be any kind of a solution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marion C. FRENYEAR. 

P.S.—I’m also writing to the President 
about this. 


Wurre Prams, N.Y., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator Morse. 

Dear Sm: Keep up the good fight. Your 
stand on Laos and South Vietnam makes the 
only sense coming out of Washington these 
days. 

Neutralize and share with all comers. 
There is more than enough to keep us busy 
here, getting our own house in order. 

Respectfully, 
W. J. JACOBSON. 
MASSILLON, OHIO, 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Saw “Today” show. Hurrah for your stand 
about South Vietnam. Am wiring YounG 
and Lausch for support. 

PAUL TENNIS. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
June 26, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have repeatedly written, wired President, 
supporting your position. Am horrified and 
terrified current activities southeast Asia. 

Mrs. ELSA CLAY. 


READING, PA. 

Mr. Morse: I heard you on the “Today” 
show and I'm glad somebody speaks up. But 
they have maybe no sons to send and they 
don’t care about others. I have a wonderful 
grandson in training and he and all of us 
are worried. Why send our boys over there? 
I also say McNamara has too much authority, 
as did Dulles. Eisenhower couldn’t think 
for himself, and Johnson thinks too fast. 

I predict after we are busy across, the Com- 
munists in Cuba will start on us, so why 
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didn't they start on them? They do too 
much lying to us people, but we can think 
also, that’s why they are fighting. GoLp- 
WATER, he will tell the people what's going 
on, and they won't tellus. Keep up the good 
work. So you say this was in the making a 
couple of years. 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. KLECKNER. 
BisHops HEAD, MD., 
June 14, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear SENATOR: How happy I am to find you 
in the forefront of those who fervently desire 
peace in southeast Asia. 

I am disappointed and grieved that Presi- 
dent L. B. Johnson has surrounded himself 
with military leaders and their followers. I 
have read enough to know that Maxwell Tay- 
lor is a man who thrives on war and makes 
it his business. His followers in the Penta- 
gon and the munition dealers must be re- 
joicing while thousands await the death 
knell. 

The pity of it all that we must rely on 
men who do not hesitate to plunge our world 
into darkness. 

On my TV screen I have seen the horrors of 
men, women and little children trudging 
through fields and swamps, leaving behind 
them their straw huts set ablaze by men who 
call themselves Christians. They are often 
herded like cattle behind barbed wire en- 
closures without shelter or food. Others die 
by the wayside of malnutrition and disease, 
old and young alike. No mercy is shown be- 
cause such creatures that drive them on 
have no feelings for anyone but their own. 

And we are told to go to church and pray. 

Is there a God who permits such things 
to happen? 

Many thanks and best wishes and may 
you always be on the right side. 

Sincerely, 
May HECKMAN. 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 

Dear Frrenp: God bless you and keep you 
safe—and all along the way—infold your 
life with His infinite good, everywhere, every 
day. 

Sincerely, 
Jack and ZULA REARDON. 


FEARS To MEET TAYLOR IN ASIA—SOME AMERI- 
CANS IN VIETNAM UNSURE OF MILITARY 
Way—Nore POLITICS LACKING—OTHERS BE- 
LIEVE THE DIPLOMATIC ASPECT WILL Nor BE 
IGNORED 

(By Malcolm W. Browne) 

Sarcon.—Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, U.S. Am- 
bassador-designate to South Vietnam, will 
face tough sledding as he takes over leader- 
ship of America’s war effort here. 

Some of his trouble will come from his 
own staff, 

Some U.S. civilian oficials here have said 
recently they feel America's involvement is 
beginning to look too much like “McNamara’s 
war,” with insufficient emphasis on political 
aspects. 

President Johnson's appointment of Taylor 
will add fuel to this argument. Taylor and 
Robert S. McNamara, U.S. Defense Secretary, 
have been key architects of the Pentagon role 
in Vietnam’s war so far, but have not directly 
controlled civil matters. 

Taylor will be the first career soldier to 
serve as American Ambassador here, although 
his predecessor, Henry Cabot Lodge, holds 
the Reserve rank of major general. 

“The trouble is,” an American official with 
long experience in Vietnam said, “the Com- 
munists have cadres who are neither soldiers 
nor politicians in our sense—they are both. 
We have nothing to match these multithreat 
cadres, and this deficiency is hurting us badly 
in Vietnam. 
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“McNamara is a brilliant man and many 
of the U.S. military advisers in Vietnam are 
extremely capable. But the Pentagon is 
not capable of building and executing the 
kind of politico-military war plan needed.” 

Taylors appointment underscores the 
growing American military involvement in 
southeast Asia and the probability of increas- 
ing armed conflict with the Communists. 

Taylor’s supporters note that he is more 
intimately familiar with all Vietnam's prob- 
lems than almost all other military officers. 
They say that an ambassador here must be 
more of a field marshal than a diplomat, 
and that Taylor meets the test. 

Certainly, Taylor has the that 
Lodge brought to the job, and a diplomatic 
power vacuum is unlikely. 

At the same time, some Americans are 
worried about the confusion they feel will 
result from inevitable organization changes 
after Taylor arrives. They note that Gen. 
Paul D. Harkins has just turned over the 
U.S. Military Assistance Command to Lt. Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland, and that the whole 
command recently was reorganized. 

The Vietnamese Armed Forces and Govern- 
ment have been in a continuous state of re- 
organization and confusion since the coup 
November 1, and the effect of this on the 
war effort is still felt. 

Derrorr, MICH. 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am in agreement with 
your reaction to the appointment of Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor as our Ambassador to Viet- 
nam 


Your efforts to prevent the confirmation 
of this appointment are praiseworthy. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM HIMELHOCH. 
DARIEN, CONN., 
June 24, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Last evening, on tele- 
vision, Senator Wayne Morse said, as nearly 
as I can remember his words, that he had 
just come from a private briefing of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and he left 
with the opinion that the United States is 
today the biggest threat to world peace. I 
have for some time been of that opinion. 

On the same program, Senator AIKEN, 
again as nearly as I remember him, said that 
the administration's decision (appointment 
of General Taylor as South Vietnam Am- 
bassador) seemed to indicate a stepping up 
of the war and that war would not be very 
popular throughout our country. I not only 
agree with Senator AIKEN, but I condemn 
any stepping up of the war in Asia with all 
my heart and soul. We should get out of 
there entirely. 

I am 67 years old. I am not a Communist 
nor a pro-Communist. I have only one son, 
21 years old. He has just finished a 3- 
year hitch in the Army (101st Airborne), 
but he is on reserve for the next 3 years. I 
think I am just as patriotic as the next guy, 
but I would cry out to Heaven if my boy were 
to be called back to fight and maybe die half 
Way across the world for a cause so vague 
as “not letting the Communists take over 
southeast Asia.” Iam quite willing to ship 
any of these governments all the arms they 
need to defend their freedom, a quite du- 
bious term in several countries I can think 
of. But if they don’t value their freedom 
enough to fight for it, I do not believe that 
we should force our own boys to go over 
there and die for them—if any Americans 
want to volunteer for that kind of business, 
let them do so. 
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We have enough to do right here at home 
to maintain freedom. How about the three 
missing youths in Mississippi. Is this free- 
dom? 

I think the whole southeast Asia thing is 
first a moral question. Morals aside for the 
moment, however, and to talk about the 
practical—when are we going to get our boys 
out of Korea? Ever? Are we going to get 
bogged down that way in southeast Asia? 
And after that, are we going in with troops 
to all parts of the world, including vast 
Africa, to maintain freedom? It doesn’t 
seem very sensible to me. 

I know, Mr. President, you know far more 
about all these things than I do, but you 
may not be quite as free to speak up about 
them. I voted for Mr. Kennedy, and, at this 
time, would certainly vote for you. Please 
do not let the political criticism, especially 
of the Goldwater variety, cause you to act 
against your conscience. 

Finally, I wonder, to what extent do the 
forces of the industrial-military complex, 
against which President Eisenhower warned, 
act upon you and perhaps cause you to do 
things that you do not in your heart believe 
in? 


I do not think we have been getting the 
real truth about Asia, and other places. If 
it ever came to a choice, which God forbid, 
between patriotism and morality, I would 
not hesitate to side with morality. 

Please forgive this long letter, which I am 
sure you personally will never read, but I 
had to get these things off my mind. 

Respectfully yours, 
Concer F. SHUR. 

Blind to Senator Morse: I am grateful that 
we have a man of your courage in the Senate. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
June 24, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: I hear that you have 
been making daily speeches opposing the 
Vietnam war. The news tonight of the de- 
clared intent to move in with U.S. bombers 
openly, and probably to attack North Viet- 
nam is just almost unbelievable. 

Can't there be forced in the Senate by some 
of you on the Foreign Relations Committee 
a challenge on the basis of war without dec- 
laration or consent of Congress? 

Or does Congress give its consent—with the 
exception of nine (I am told) of you non- 
subservient ones? 

Does the President and Mr. Rusk really 
think that we are so successfully brain- 
washed? That we have swallowed the old 
wornout line of the danger of communism? 
It is sickening to think what our country has 
sunk to. The viciousness of the whole affair 
makes me ashamed; breaking international 
agreements, intervening with force in a 
small country’s affairs. 

Are we then committed to warring on 
ideology? That a small helpless country that 
has freed itself by herculean sacrifice from 
a colonial master shall not be allowed to fol- 
low its own leaders? 

Maybe you Senators who see, must start a 
demonstration on the White House steps? 
You could call up a few thousands to support 
you. In Greece they had a peace march of 
300,000 souls. This was not published in our 
free press. 

We are worse than a nation of sheep; we 
are a nation of criminals, who are demon- 
strating the failure of so-called democratic 
government. 

What can we do? Are we totally lost? If 
the Senate does not act? 

I congratulate you for your courage, Mr. 
Morse, but apparently the power that is rul- 
ing the President also holds down the free 
press. Never a line do we see, or a word on 
the air, about your speeches—not one word. 

Most sincerely, but downhearted, 
MARIANNA SCHULTZ. 
BEST, OREG. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE, TENN., 
June 24, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: During the centuries of 
constant intermittent warfare between 
France and England, probably no statesman 
on either side had the courage to say, “Our 
country is the world’s greatest threat to 
peace” (at least not publicly). 

Voltaire said something like, “It is not to 
those who would destroy the universe that 
we owe our reverence, but to those who 
understand it.” 

We must then wonder how many liberals 
there are in the U.S. Senate with courage, 
understanding, and intellectual integrity. 
If mankind is to survive, it is to you (plural, 
I hope) that history will pay tribute. 

Cordially yours, 
HOWARD MCCRACKEN. 

P.S.—Will the administration (consciously, 
subconsciously, or unconsciously) try to out 
GOLDWATER the Republicans between now 
and November? 

BURLINGTON, Mass., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: While watching the “Today” 
program this morning, I was deeply touched 
by the position you are taking on Vietnam. 
You see, my husband and I were discussing 
the war in South Vietnam just before you 
appeared on the TV screen and I was deeply 
touched by your convictions, as our senti- 
ments are exactly the same as yours. 

You see, Senator Morse, we have one boy 
in the U.S. Army, training as a fixed wing 
pilot and another son in college in the ROTC 
Air Force and naturally I'm deeply concerned 
about their future. These two boys are the 
only children I have. My husband was 
called into the Army when these children 
were mere infants. I realize there are mil- 
lions of other families in this same situation 
and I’m sure they must feel the same way 
as Ido. I'm a hundred percent for our boys 
fighting to protect our freedom and our be- 
loved country, but to send these young boys 
into South Vietnam to fight, especially when 
they don’t want us there, is beyond reason- 
ing, in my estimation. You can be assured 
that I am a very worried mother as I under- 
stand my son is being trained to pilot planes 
over Vietnam in this war. 

I have to admire your stamina to be able 
to project your convictions as a Democrat, 
especially now as we have a Democratic 
President in office. This is a wonderful coun- 
try, especially where we're allowed to disagree 
with our colleagues. We are very lucky to 
have such a clear-thinking Senator such as 
yourself occupying a seat in our Senate, and 
I do hope that the citizens of Oregon value 
your guidance and will reserve that seat for 
you for many years. 

Thanking you for taking the time to read 
this letter. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MARION HARPER. 
COLUMBIA, Mo., 
June 23, 1964. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Presmpent: This letter is to 
express my dismay at our expanding involve- 
ment in the war in southeast Asia. I have 
the uncomfortable feeling that such actions 
as the construction of the big airbase in 
South Vietmam and the sending of new 
stockpiles of weapons to Thailand will only 
tend to cause the war to spread and increase 
the risk of an all-out war with China. Such 
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a war would, I believe, be most unpopular 
with most Americans. 

It seems to me that we would be much 
better advised to follow the alternate sug- 
gestions of Senators Wayne Morse and 
ERNEST GRUENING that we make a real at- 
tempt to settle the problems of southeast 
Asia at the conference table. 

Won't you please work for peace in this 
part of the world rather than for an ex- 
panded war? 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. SCHUDER. 
LANCASTER, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964. 

SENATOR WAYNE Morse: Praise to you. 
You are definitely speaking for millions of 
us who understand the situation in south- 
east Asia and know the United States is fully 
to blame for the explosive condition there. 

Placing General Taylor in the responsible 
position of carrying on the war without 
limited conditions most certainly means pro- 
ceeding to the point of no return. 

The peasants, intellectuals, religious lead- 
ers, and other factions are determined that 
the invaders must be removed even at the 
cost of losing all their lives. 

Complete disregard for responsibility to 
U.S. citizens, and to people everywhere, is 
being shown up by the lack of speaking out 
against this terrible move of the administra- 
tion by the majority of the legislators. 

All power to you in your efforts. 

Sincerely, 
PEARL R. GOODING. 
La JOLLA, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964. 
President LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PresmENT: Is it not rather un- 
usual for our country to appoint a military 
man as our ambassador to a foreign country? 
We think it was a very bad choice, as it is 
being interpreted in the press as a truly bel- 
ligerent move. 

We are very much opposed to the war in 
Vietnam and we feel that you and your ad- 
visers have gone too far in that you have 
been bombing military installations in Laos 
and in North Vietnam. We thought it had 
been decided that war is unthinkable in this 
atom bomb era. 

Yours most sincerely, 
W. LeRoy GARTH, M.D. 

(Copy to Senator MORSE.) 

Dran Senator Morse: Thank you so much 
for standing up on your hind feet and tell- 
ing the administration off. 

The people of the world are unalterably 
opposed to war, and you are smart enough to 
know it. 

Your friend, 
Roy GARTH. 
Trenton, Mo., 
June 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I heartily endorse your 
stand against a war with China, or any other 
conflict in Asia. 

Sincerely, 
V. C. ROSE, 
Attorney at Law. 
GOUVERNEUR, N. L., 
June 24, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: I entirely endorse your position 


as “insiders” with a mandate to occupy 
Vietnam. 
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I would like someone to tell me where 
and when the people of that country invited 
us to overrun their land. 

It is deplorable that your’s is the only 
voice in Congress to speak out against this 
travesty of justice and humanity. 

Yours truly, 
S. H. AUDERMAN, D.D.S. 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you very 
much for speaking out on the situation be- 
tween our country and Vietnam. 

We are with you and appreciate being in- 
formed. Good luck and God bless you. 

Sincerely, 
Mary R. D. CRISPINO. 
VISTA, CALIF., 
June 18, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SIR: Please accept my congratulations 
for having the courage and honesty to stand 
up and tell the American people the truth 
about our involvement in Vietnam. 

I agree with you 100 percent that we (the 
United States) do not have vital interests in 
South Vietnam and I also agree that U.S. 
troops should be withdrawn. 

The United States would have more friends 
and respect in the world if we would turn 
toward peace. The people of the world do 
not want the United States to lead them into 
a possible nuclear disaster. Most of the peo- 
ple of the world want to live, not die. 

Thanking you again for your honesty and 
leadership, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
J. E. KELLY. 
WELLESLEY, Mass., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo. Keep your voice of reason speaking 
on Vietnam. 

Mrs. D. C. ARNOLD. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
June 24, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: The news last night 
was most distressing. It seems that the 
Government has decided to make war on 
China. I have been convinced for sometime 
that they meant to do so, but I had no idea 
it would come so soon. 

The only bright spot is your protest. I 
have written the President; he will not see 
it, but someone will—if only a great many 
would write it might have some effect, but 
not many will. 

At least you, Senator Morse, will lead a few 
who see the awful implications in such a 
move. 

Thanks for standing up to the issue, as you 


always do. 
Sincerely, 
BERTHA E. Davis. 
ELLIcorT CITY, MD., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I felt I had to write 
to you and congratulate you for your courage 
in speaking up about the Vietnam situation 
on the “Today” show. It is really a shame 
that more of our Congressmen don’t have 
your courage and foresight. Our policy of 
supporting tyrannical governments against 
the people in Vietnam and elsewhere, on a 
unilateral basis has really gained us nothing 
but contempt around the world. We should, 
by all means, make more use of the United 
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Nations in these critical situations. It seems 
that the only way we can be forced to do 
this is by repealing the Connally reserva- 
tion in order to make the U.N. more effective 
for all of us. Of course, our military will 
not agree—they can retain their prestige only 
when there’s a war, and right now, Vietnam 
is the only war we have. 

Please continue your attempts to educate 
the public—we certainly don’t get accurate 
information from the newspapers or from 
our other sources of education. Thank you. 


Mrs. Mercedes J. Phillips. 
GREAT FALLS, MONT., 
June 22, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I think it’s wonderful you 
can speak up as you do about this country’s 
being so mixed up with affairs in Far East. 
I just can’t make out just what we are doing 
in South Vietnam or Formosa. 

It seems as the administration would like 
to or is trying to get us in a war in a part 
of the world. We have nothing to gain, 
everything to lose. 

I always listen to you. I have never seen 
you take the wrong side. 

Best wishes to you in all you do. 

Yours truly, 
R. D. Eaton, Sr. 
BETHESDA, MD., 
June 25, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Again I admired your 
insight and courage as you spoke on the 
TV this morning regarding our position in 
Vietnam. The U.N. should be our forum. 

To identify myself, you very graciously 
spoke for the International Outlook section 
of the 20th Century Club a couple of years 
ago when I was chairman. 

Recently, Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Morse, and your 
gentle granddaughter had fun at a club pic- 
nic. Life has to have this type of balance 
amid such a serious world. 

Sincerely, 
GERTRUDE G. PERRY. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
June 24, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I hope you will do all you can to 
keep us out of another war, why can’t we 
stay home and mind our own business? Let's 
try to make the United States safe for its own 
people, like what’s happening in New York 
and the South. Why are they so worried 
about Vietnam they don’t seem to care about 
Angola or the slaves in Spain and Portugal 
or the slaves in Haiti and Dominican Repub- 
lic? They don’t seem to care that democracy 
took a setback in Brazil. Why can't these 
countries have the form of government that 
they want? Why do we have to force our 
way of life on them, when they don’t want 
it? Have we got a bunch of morons running 
our State Department? Do they like to 
cause misery and woe? 

Do what you can to get the United States 
back to sanity and morality; maybe it isn’t 
too late, but I am afraid so. 

May God continue to bless you with a keen 
mind and a compassion for your fellow man. 

As ever, 


MORGAN HILL, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: We salute you with 
very full hearts on your uncompromising 
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stand on the terrible situation in Vietnam, 
or perhaps the most terrible part is right here 
in our country, where the truth Is so stifled. 

We hope to write your name in for Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 
Ray and Berry ANDERSON. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is to express 
my wholehearted approval and gratitude for 
your outspoken opposition to the adminis- 
tration’s outrageous policy re southeast Asia. 
Is there nothing that can be done to stop it? 
Certainly the Constitution does not give the 
President power to declare war, and the send- 
ing of an Army general along with many 
threats seems tantamount to that—just 
about. If a sufficient force in Congress fav- 
ored it, could not President Johnson be im- 
peached? Does he think that he is not going 
to get a devastating response to his avowed 
intention of dictating to foreign powers for 
not following our way of life? (In Mississip- 
pi?) 

Granting that the President has favored 
many forward-looking policies, the Vietnam 
attitude can easily bring a holocaust that will 
bring an end to them and the human race at 
large. Are there no voices in Congress but 
your own to protest and understand? 

Again, with appreciation, 
EDITH I, COGGINS. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 25, 1964. 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This morning it was my 
good fortune to see and listen to you on the 
“Today Show.” 

I congratulate you on your forthright ex- 
posé of the situation of our foreign policy 
and admire you for stating so clearly the 
“mess” we have made of it. 

I have “no ax to grind” and am no mem- 
ber of any organization, but as a retired 
Foreign Service officer, I have some knowl- 
edge of the things of which you speak. Do, 
please press the issue. It is later than most 
people think. 

With Senator Fuisricnt, I hope that you 
will be able to make the American public 
aware of the dangerous path our Govern- 
ment is taking in the field of foreign affairs. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM G. VALE. 
SECOND GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
APO 180, N.Y., June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. SENATOR Morse: You are to be 
congratulated on your intelligent stand 
against expanding hostilities in southeast 
Asia. There are many of us, including Mrs. 
C. B. Luce, who believe that we must come 
to at least a talking arrangement with the 
leaders of over 500 million people. President 
de Gaulle has already made the step, and 
since we recognize the governments in Mos- 
cow and Belgrade, perhaps we should give 
more serious consideration to it too. Our 
surplus grain can fill the bellies of China’s 
millions just as well as the products of Indo- 
china’s rice paddies, and with our grain 
China’s leaders could probably be convinced 
that their present aggression in Laos and 
South Vietnam is unnecessary. 

Yours very truly, 
Lewis A. JOHNSON, 
Major, M.C., U.S.A. 
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JUNE 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is my second 
letter thanking you for opposing the ag- 
gression our country is now committing, and 
the full-scale war being contemplated, in 
southeast Asia. It takes real courage to buck 
the leadership of both parties and most of 
the press on this issue. This Nation is be- 
ing marshaled to commit a crime against 
humanity, and you are one of the few who 
both know it’s wrong and says so. 

I see little difference between the John- 
son administration and the Republican on 
this issue. I will be voting for the first time 
this November, and I see no reason for try- 
ing to make a choice where there is no 
choice. Instead, I will write in your name 
for President of the United States, with 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING for Vice President. 

Sncerely yours, 
WILLIAM RUSSELL ROTHMAN. 
ROCKPORT, MASS., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: For many years I 
have admired your honesty and great cour- 
age but never more than now. 

I am sure that many people feel as you 
do about the war in Vietnam, but we feel 
helpless. We have written to the President, 
but our letters are ignored. For the first 
time in my life I feel I cannot vote this year, 
Not unless we have a candidate with vision 
and courage, such as yours. 

Gratefully and sincerely, 
VIRGINIA BATE. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y., 
June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This morning I had the 
pleasure of listening to your comments on 
the “Today” program on television. 

In this day of jingoism, of far rightism, of 
ultraconservation and of the Let's land the 
Marines in Cuba” school of thought, it is 
refreshing and reassuring to hear the voice 
of reason in high places on occasion. 

Of course, it doesn't make sense for us to 
give the United Nations lipservice as well as 
financial backing and then to disregard it 
completely when an important crisis arises 
on the international scene. I refer, of course, 
to our unilateral handling of the problems 
of southeast Asia as mentioned in your TV 
talk. One would imagine that what hap- 
pened to the French would serve as an object 
lesson yet we appear to be blundering into 
the same trap that cost France so dearly. 

No doubt I am naive about this but I still 
can't understand what there is in the jun- 
gles of South Vietnam or Laos that would 
cause the French to sacrifice so many of 
their finest young men and to drain their 
treasury. 

Please keep up the good work. Many of us 
are with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES GUZZETTA. 
SEARSPORT, MAINE, 
June 23, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honorable Sm: I wish to thank you for 
reminding the people of a one-time free na- 
tion that we have degenerated into a nation 
of outlaws, waging undeclared war in South 
Vietnam without the consent of Congress. 
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May I suggest that Congress impeach the 
President of the United States for taking the 
law into his own hands. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ERNEST BRYANT. 
NICE, FRANCE, 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We are attending a 
business convention here and are appalled at 
the increasing military moves by the admin- 
istration in Vietnam, and the appointment 
of General Taylor as Ambassador. Congratu- 
lations on your efforts in getting the facts 
to the American people, and wish you suc- 
cess for all our sakes, in stopping the escala- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
JUDITH FRIEDMAN. 
BRIARCLIFF Manor, N. V., 
June 25, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: May I commend you for your 
timely and penetrating comments on the 
situation in South Vietnam. Millions here 
and in our allied countries will agree with 
you. Actually some of the Vietcong guer- 
rillas are South Vietnamese peasants who are 
tired of being exploited by the feudal regime 
of South Vietnam. Why do we not hear the 
truth about this situation? 

Sincerely, 
WALTER H. MOHR. 
WINCHESTER, MASS., 
June 24, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: My husband and I wish 
you to know we are in accord with your 
views as expressed on “Face the Nation” in 
regard to the U.S. Government’s unilateral 
action in Vietnam. 

It is heartening to hear a statesman 
attack the political expediency which ap- 
pears to be dictating our Government’s 
policy in foreign affairs. No information we 
ordinary citizens can gather explains to us 
why we as a nation level a military assault 
on communism in Vietnam, assent to it in 
Cuba, and assist in such countries as Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia. 

As far as we are concerned our military 
inyolyment in Vietnam is uncalled for. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET H. HANDY 
(Mrs. Gardner W.). 
MEYER MANAGEMENT CORP., 
New York, N.Y. June 25, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
address of June 23 on the situation in south- 
east Asia. 

Providence be praised that I read the 
Record every day. The metropolitan papers 
do not print such items or distort them. 

I hope you will make converts in the U.S, 
Senate, including Senator FULBRIGHT. Our 
foreign policy—or lack it—is something un- 
believable. It is zigzagging and lacks rhyme 
and reason. This goes for President John- 
son as it did for President Kennedy and 
President Eisenhower. Only Truman had 
some horsesense. 

The Pentagon should take note of your 
admonitions—and that very fast. I would 
have bounced Admiral Felt for his Formosa 
statement. As you so aptly express my own 
feelings: Soldiers carry out military orders, 
they do not determine foreign policy. 
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A large sign carrying that admonition, 
should be hung in each and every room of 
the Pentagon. 

Thanking you again and with all good 
wishes from an admirer of your clear logic 
(who does not always see eye to eye with 
you, but is fully attuned to the Morse 
formula) . 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. MEYER. 
DENVER, COLO., 
June 24, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: All the world can be 
thankful to you for warning that our Gov- 
ernment which talks about being peace lov- 
ing, will be a most serious threat to the 
peace of the world if the policies advocated 
in Vietnam and that region by our militarists 
are carried out. Surely this Nation should 
be smart enough and moral enough not to 
involve humanity in a nuclear war, 

Gratefully yours, 
HELEN W. Forp. 
FALLS CHURCH, VA., 
June 25, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Your recently expressed 
suggestion that we turn over the mess in 
South Vietnam to the United Nations is the 
only realistic course of action left open to 
us in southeast Asia. 

I have served in that country recently and 
retired from the Army in disgust at our inept 
handling of affairs in that part of the world. 

There is little point in wasting both men 
and money to assist a people who are not in- 
terested in assisting themselves. We can- 
not win their war for them and we can’t 
afford to lose a war there or anywhere else. 

Please continue your efforts to awaken our 
own people to the naive handling of affairs 
in Vietnam. 

Yours truly, 
FREDERICK W. COYKENDALL. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE ACT OF 1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1062, 
House bill 10314. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10314) to further amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, to 
extend the expiration date of certain 
authorities thereunder and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have asked that the bill be made the 
pending business for the purpose of hav- 
ing a bill before the Senate when it con- 
venes on Monday. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
— to meet at noon on Monday 
next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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VISIT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD TO 
SENATOR KENNEDY AND SEN- 
ATOR BAYH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senate adjourns, I should like 
to state that I had a visit with Senator 
Epwarp M. Kennepy today in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and also with Senator and 
Mrs. Birch Bayh. Also, I had the op- 
portunity once again to meet with the 
wife of Senator Kennepy and to notify 
them of the best wishes of President and 
Mrs. Johnson for a speedy recovery and 
also of the best wishes on the part of the 
many Senators who had approached me 
when they learned that I was going to 
Northampton, wishing for Senator Ken- 
NEDY and Senator and Mrs. Bayh a full 
and speedy recovery. They were pleased 
to get this word. 

I found Senator KENNEDY in excellent 
spirits and, according to the best infor- 
mation I can get, on the road to recovery. 
He is no longer being fed intravenously, 
but is now on semisolids. He is not in an 
oxygen tent. 

Dr. Corriden, Chief of Staff of Cooley- 
Dickenson General Hospital, informs me 
that his condition is quite satisfactory 
and they expect him to progress in the 
weeks and months ahead. 

Senator Baym and Mrs. Bayh are both 
doing very well. It is anticipated they 
may be discharged from Cooley-Dicken- 
son General Hospital in a matter of a 
week or so. They are in good spirits. 
Senator KENNEDY and the Bayhs asked 
me to convey their thanks to the many 
Senators who have sent telegrams or 
called them for thinking about them at 
this particular time. 

It is a matter of deep sorrow that the 
pilot of the airplane, Mr. Zimny and 
Senator KENNEDY’s administrative as- 
sistant, Mr. Moss, were lost. We send 
to their family our deepest condolences, 
regrets, and sympathy. 

It is to be hoped that Senator and Mrs. 
Bayh will be discharged within a week or 
10 days. It is anticipated that Senator 
KENNEDY may well be transferred to an- 
other hospital in several weeks. 

Cooley-Dickenson General Hospital, in 
Northhampton, Mass., where our col- 
leagues are at the present time, is a first- 
grade institution and they are receiving 
the very best of care. 

I thought I would relay these words to 
the Senate because of the interest 
shown. 

Speaking personally, I am very happy 
that they are so far along on the road 
to recovery. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, under the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 39 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, to 
Monday, June 29, 1964, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 26, 1964: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Sam P. Gilstrap, of Oklahoma, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Malawi. 

UNITED NATIONS 

Franklin H. Williams, of California, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 26, 1964: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
John T. McNaughton, of Massachusetts, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
Solis Horwitz, of Pennsylvania, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Daniel M. Luevano, of California, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Robert Warren Morse, of Rhode Island, to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Leonard Marks, Jr., of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
U.S. AIR Force 
The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated, 
under the provisions of section 8962, title 
10, of the United States Code: 


To be general 


Gen. Joe W. Kelly, 612A (major general, 

Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
To be lieutenant generals 

Lt. Gen. Francis H. Griswold, 94A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), US. Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Edward H. Underhill, 421A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Robert H. Terrill, 628A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 


The following-named officers to be as- 
signed to positions of importance and re- 
sponsibility designated by the President, in 
the grade indicated, under the provisions of 
section 8066, title 10, of the United States 
Code. 

To be general 

Lt. Gen. Howell M. Estes, Jr., 1211A (major 

general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
To be lieutenant generals 

Maj. Gen. Waymond A. Davis, 1470A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Keith K. Compton, 1849A, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Henry Viccellio, 1728A, Regular 
Air Force. 


Lt. Gen. William H. Blanchard, 1445A (ma- 
jor general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force, to be senior Air Force member, Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, United Nations under 
the provisions of section 711, title 10, of the 
United States Code. 

US. ARMY 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the 
Army, under the provisions of title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 

To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Donald Nicholas Anderson, 
0375021. 
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To be brigadier generals 
Col. Richard Charles Kendall, 01104680. 
Adjutant General’s Corps. 
Col. Edward Donald Walsh, 0422743, In- 
fantry. 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Kermit Levelle Davis, 019386, 
US. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Woodrow Wilson Stromberg, 
020728, U.S, Army. 

Brig. Gen. David Bennett Parker, O20571, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S, 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Wade Norris, 021110, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Edward Pickett, 021938, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Martin Cone, 020658, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Henry Chiles, 020295, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Nels Redling, 031516, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Chester Lee Johnson, O20681, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Delk McCorkle Oden, 020805, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Raymond Peers, 021366, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Gines Perez, 030126, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Walter Brown Richardson, 
030597, U.S. Army. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Wendell John Coats, 022964, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Theodore Henderson Andrews, 033688, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Walter Martin Higgins, Jr., 021987, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Burton Robert Brown, 021113, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. John Joseph Hayes, 032309, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Richard Henry Free, 022926, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Wilbur Eugene Showalter, 021794, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Walter Ferrell Winton, Jr., 022966, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. William Merle Fondren, 032481, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Lloyd Brinkley Ramsey, 023553, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Charles Morgan Prosser, 031945, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Osmund Alfred Leahy, 023106, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
US. Army). 

Col. Phillip Buford Davidson, Jr., 021969, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Charles Carmin Noble, 022942, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 
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Col. Robert Beirne Spragins, 022080, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Leonard Burbank Taylor, 083589, 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Donn Royce Pepke, 025188, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
secs. 3284, 3306, and 3307: 

To be major generals 

Maj. Gen. Victor James MacLaughlin, 
018580, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ellsworth Davis, 018658, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Richard Davis Myer, 018963, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Thomas Honeycutt, 018975, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Chester Arthur Dahlen, 019020, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Ralph Yancey, 042256, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Gines Perez, 030126, U.S. Army. 

Maj. Gen. John Joseph Lane, 019021, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

. Gen. John Frederick Thorlin, 019067, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj, Gen. Ethan Allen Chapman, 019076, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Richard John Meyer, 019147, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Carl Darnell, Jr., 019213, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Harvey Julius Jablonsky, 019390, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Richard Winn, 019491. 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Oliver Clark Harvey, 038776, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Julian Alexander Wilson, 030359, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles Wythe Gleaves Rich, 
019910, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Walter August Jensen, O19006, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 
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Maj. Gen. George Thomas Powers 3d, 
019137, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Elmer John Gibson, 019822, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Frank Joseph Sackton, 030553, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter Brown Richardson, 
080597, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Bruce Edward Kendall, 030623, 
U.S. Army. 


To be brigadier general, Medical Corps 


Brig. Gen. James Bowdoin Stapleton, 
019656, Army of the United States (colonel, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Byron Ludwig Steger, 019661, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Estes Blount, 019612, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Joe Morris Blumberg, 029332, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army). 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officers named herein for appoint- 
ment as Reserve commissioned officers of 
the Army, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Alfred Carlisle Harrison, 
0311380, Adjutant General's Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Erwin Case Hostetler, 0336226, 
Adjutant General’s Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
0843589, Adjutant General's Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Roberts White, Jr. 
0348796, Adjutant General’s Corps. 

The following-named cadet, graduating 
class of 1964, U.S. Military Academy, for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 4353: 

To be second lieutenant 

Giordano, Frank R. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 

To be generals 

Gen. Paul Donal Harkins, 017625, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army). 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 

Lt. Gen. William Childs Westmoreland, 
020223, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 
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U.S. Navy 

The following-named officers of the line of 
the Navy for temporary promotion to the 
grade indicated subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

To be rear admirals 

William C. Abhau Donald G. Baer 
Walter V.Combs, Jr. Richard G. Colbert 
Earl R. Crawford Walter L. Curtis, Jr. 


Walter F. Schlech, Jr. John E. Dacey 
Thomas S. King, Jr. Woodrow W. McCrory 
Ed R. King Nathan Sonenshein 
Richard L. Fowler Philip A. Beshany 
John J. Lynch Robert W. McNitt 
John P. Sager Raymond F. Dubois 
David B. Bell Ralph Weymouth 


Emery A. Grantham 
Donald M. White Vincent P. de Poix 
Roger W. Mehle Thomas J. Walker, IIT 
Frederick H. SchneiderFrederic A. Bardshar 
Jr. Lawrence R. Geis 
Ralph W. Cousins Clarence E. Bell, Jr. 
The following-named officers of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade in the 
staff corps indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be rear admirals 
Herbert H. Eighmy Robert O. Canada, Jr. 
Joseph L. Yon Horace D. Warden 
SUPPLY CORPS 
To be rear admirals 
Harry J. P. Foley, Jr. 
Jack J. Appleby 
Winston H. Schleef 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be rear admirals 
William M. Heaman 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be rear admirals 
Maurice E. Simpson 
PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA 
James A. Washington, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia, to be a member of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Co- 
3 for a term of 3 years expiring June 
1967. 


Evan P. Aurand 


IN THE Am FORCE 
The nominations beginning Charles W. 
Abbott to be lieutenant colonel, and ending 
Arthur E. Zink to be first lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
June 1, 1964. 


IN THE MARINE Corps 
The nominations beginning Russell L. Al- 
len to be captain, and ending James W. Fagan 
to be first lieutenant, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on May 22, 1964. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Basque People of Idaho 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 26, 1964 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, only 


last week a group of Basques visited 
Washington, and presented some of 


their native dances in the rotunda of the 
Old Senate Office Building, thrilling an 
appreciative audience. The Oinkari— 
meaning “fast of feet“ dancers had 
performed at the New York World’s Fair 
on Monday, visited New York, and then 
flew to Washington for their appearance 
here. 

Since then, my office has answered 
numerous questions about this dance 
group, and about the Basques, a most 
wonderful people. Both are unique and 
invite attention. 


Idaho is proud that it has the largest 
Basque colony in North America, a peo- 
ple loyally American, hard working, in- 
dependent, talented and one which has 
contributed generously to the history, 
economy, and social fabric of Idaho. 

The Basques come from the Pyrenees, 
the magnificent mountains between 
Spain and France, although their origin 
beyond that is shrouded in much mys- 
tery, and authorities seldom agree as to 
the source of the race. Scholars have 
listed as their ancestors such divergent 
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and ancient peoples as the Berbers and 
the original inhabitants of the lost con- 
tinent of Atlantis. 

Iberians, Celts, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, Vandals, Moors—all 
swept across portions of the Spanish 
Peninsula, but the Basques preserved 
their identity, and fought off numerous 
would-be invaders. 

An Idaho Basque historian, Joe V. 
Eiguren, says that the first news refer- 
ring to the Basques came from the writ- 
ings of the Roman Geographer Strabo, 
born in the year 57 B.C. Strabo referred 
to them as “those ferocious tribes who 
speak a very strange language.” 

Indeed, the language is strange and 
difficult to master, so much so that Scal- 
linger, a medieval writer, said: 

The Basques claim they understand one 
another, but I don’t believe it. 


The Basques have an amusing tale of 
their own concerning the language. 
They say no Basque can go to hell. 

It seems the Devil spent 7 years in the 
Basque country trying to learn the lan- 
guage. After diligent study he had 
learned only “bai,” and ez,“ yes“ and 
“no.” 

As he was fleeing the country during a 
terrible thunderstorm he fell, hitting his 
head and knocking the two words he had 
learned from his memory. 

Since the Devil knows nothing of the 
language, he cannot tempt the Basques, 
thus, none can go to hell. 

Basques fear their ancient language 
will become extinct. In that part of the 
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Basque country annexed by Spain at the 
end of the first Carlist War of 1839, the 
Spanish Government historically has 
done everything possible to suppress and 
eradicate the Basque tongue. 

By decree in 1839, Queen Isabella of 
Spain abolished the independent Basque 
nation, and established the Basque prov- 
inces. Historian Eiguren tells how the 
speaking of the Basque language was first 
prohibited, all publications of the lan- 
guage ceased, and schools were closed or 
Spanish teachers were sent to replace 
Basque teachers. The Basque alphabet 
was abolished and replaced with the 
Spanish alphabet. Spanish agents ad- 
ministered Spanish rule. The Basques 
revolted in 1872, but failed to free them- 
selves. 

In 1931, the government of the new 
Republic of Spain allowed the Basques 
the right to present their case in the 
“Cortes,” parliament. As a result, the 
provinces were granted their independ- 
ence in 1936, and their own republic was 
formed. When the Spanish Republic was 
overthrown in the Spanish Civil War, so, 
too, was the Basque Republic. Today, 
once more, the Basques are forbidden to 
speak their native tongue, and writings 
in Basque are not allowed. Basque 
schools have again been closed. 

The Basques, of course, dream of even- 
tual freedom. They have been stubborn 
freedom fighters throughout their his- 
tory, and their character is not about to 
change. 

Many of the Basques who have come 
to Idaho did so with the northward mi- 
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grations from the California gold strike. 
One pioneered a stageline from Virginia 
City to Boise, following the new gold dis- 
coveries in Idaho. They were early in- 
volved with the sheep-raising industry in 
the State, and some became major ranch 
owners and producers. I have been told 
that Idaho’s mountains are not unlike 
sections of the Pyrenees, and thus were a 
magnet for the Basques. I do know that 
hundreds of Basques came to Idaho to 
herd sheep, for Idaho ranchers say that 
no man takes a herd of sheep into the 
mountains and cares for them with the 
fidelity, patience and intelligence of the 
Basque. 

Basques fill important roles in Idaho’s 
government, finance, business, agricul- 
ture, and industry. Yet, as this Basque 
dance group illustrates, they have pre- 
served their centuries-old culture. 

Missing only, in Idaho, from this 
transplanted culture is the role of the 
sea, for the Bay of Biscay abuts against 
the Basque homeland, and the Basques 
have long been outstanding fishermen 
and navigators. Two famous Basque 
mariners were Kakotza, who was the 
navigator who led Columbus to the New 
World, and Elkano, who assumed com- 
mand from Magellan after the latter’s 
death, and became the first seaman to 
circumnavigate the earth. 

Many other laudatory things may be 
said about these outstanding and re- 
markable people, but we in Idaho know 
them simply as our neighbors, fine citi- 
zens and good friends. We in Idaho are 
very proud of our Basques. 


